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preface: 


This Condensation of the ‘Dictionary of the Bible ’has been made 
by Mr. William Aldis Wkioht, M.A., Librarian of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, under my direction and superintendence. It is intended to 
satisfy a generally expressed wish for an account of the most recent 
Riblic-fil syndics in a form adapted for universal circulation. A Dic- 
tionary of the Bibh% in some form or another, is indispensable for 
every family. The Divine, the Schola?', and all who seek to investi- 
gate thoroughly the various suligc'cts connected with the Bible, and to 
master those controversies which are now exciting sucdi deep and 
general interest, must still have recourse to the Larger. ^Di^^OBiary; 
bit to students in the Universities, and in the Upper Forms at 


nrivate families, and to that numerous class of persons 
simply, this Concise Dictionary will, 
^ ^ mpply all that •is necessary for the elucidation and 

I I Jie Bibh'. It is the main object of the Editor to 
the reach of every Christian household a popular 
v .ot a Work which has received the approval of those mos^ 
cop^ ^ ?^press an opinion on the subject. 


wm. smith. 
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2 j ^ AB 

moil, who took it from Abiatlmi, iuid jostorod it to 
Ziidok (^of the house of Kleii/m'), so tulhiling Uio 
prophecy o*t 1 Sam. li. dO. 

Ab (f't,fher)t an element in the composition of 
many proper names, of which Abba is a Chaldaio 
form, the sy^abie affixed giving tlie emphatic fbice 
of the definite article. Applied to God by .lesus 
(Christ (Mark xiv. lUl), and by St* Paul (Kom. viii. 
i:>; Gal. iv. h). 

Ab. [Months.] 

Ab'acuc, 2,Ksdr. i. 40. [Habakkuf:.] 

Abad'don, Rev. ix. 11. [Apollvon.] 

Abadias = Obadiah, son of Jehicl (lEsd. 
viii. d,*)'. 

Abagtba, one of the seven ennuchs in the 
Persian court of Ahasnerus (Ksth. i. 10). 

Ab'ana, one of the rivers of llainascns ” 
(2 K. V. 12). The linradn and tlie Awaj are now 
the chief streams of Damubcns, and there can he 
little doubt that tlie former of these repie.sei ts the 
Alxina and the latter the I’harpar of the text. 1'he 
liarada lises in tJie Antilibaiuis, at about 23 miles 
fiom the city, after llowing through which it runs 
aci'o.ss the plain, till it lose.s itself in the lake or 
marsh Jlihrct cUKihlujeh, 

Ab'arini, a mountain or range of higlilands 
on tlie east of the .Iordan, in the land of Moab 
(Dent, xxxii. 49), hieing Jeiidio, and lomiing tlie 
eastern wall of the Jordan valley at that pait. Iks 
most elevated .spot was “ the .Mount Nebo, ‘ hc.id ’ 
of ‘the’ Pisgah,” from which Moses viewed the 
J*romi.sed Land before his death. There is nothing 
to prove that the Aharim were a range or ti.aot of 
any length, unless the I je-Aharim heaps of A.”) 
named in Ntm. xxxiii. 44, and winch weie on the 
south frontier of !Maah, are to be taken .a.s belonging 
to them. Tiiesc mountains me mentioned in Kum. 
xxvii. 12, xxxiii, 47, 48, aial Dent, xxxii. 49; also 
probably in .ler. xxii. 20, mIicio the word i.s icii- 
deih’d in the A. V. “ passages,” 

Ab'te. [Au.] 

Ab'^. 1. Father of A doni ram (1 K. iv. ()/.— 2. 
Son of Shiimrnua (Neli. .\i. 17), called Obadiah in 
1 Chr. ix. 10. 

Ab'deeb ther of.Shelemiah f Jer. .vxwi. 20). 

Ab'di. 1. A Merai ite, and aiic"stoi of Etliau the 
singer (I Oiir. vi. 44).— 2. The father of Kish, a 
Memrite, in the reign of Hezekiali (2 (*Iir. xvix. 12). 
— 8 . One of the Rene-Elam in the time of Ezia, who 
had nnirried a foreign wife fEzr. x. 20). 

Ab'dias, 2 E.sdr. i :{9. [Obadiah.] 

Ab’diel, son of Guni and father of Ahi, one of 
the Gadites who were settled in th^land of I>.a.sliaii ' 
(I (Jhr. V. 15) in thedaysof.Jotliamtk'hig of Judah. 

Ab'don. 1. A judge of Isiad fJudg. xii. 1.3, 
l.'i), pei'haps the same pewson as Bodmi in 1 Sam. 
xii. 11.— 2. Son of Sluashak (1 Ghr. viii, 23).— 
3. First-born son of Jchiel, son of Gibeon (I (3ir. 
viii. 30, ix. 35, 36).— 4. Son of Micah, a contein- 
ponuy of Josiah (2 Ohr. xxxiv. 20), called Aqji- 
bor in 2 K. xxii. 12.— 5. A city in the tribe of 
.^sher, given to the Gei .slionites (.losh. x.xi. 30 ; 

1 Chr. vi, 74). 

Abed'nego (i. e. servant of NeejOy primps the 
same a.s Adwjjthe Chaldaean name given to Azariah, 
one of the three friends of Daniel, miracu]ou.sly saved 
from the fiery furnace (Dan. iij), [ AZAlllAlf.] 

iw, in Ilebr. He'bel (i. o, breathy vaj^ur, 
transitorinesSy'ia’oMly so cjillcd from the shortne.ss 
of.Mf.? the seconil sen of Adam, murdered by 
liiii brother Cain (tien, iv. lilfj). Jehovah showed 


ABEL 

Inspect for /yiefs otfering, Jiut not for that If Cam. 
hwmise, ac(ln*<ling to the Ejii.stle to the H(‘brew8 
(xi. 4), Abel “ by fiiitli olfered a more ex'celleiit .sa- 
crifice than Cain.” The expression/' .sin,” *. <?. sin- 
ofTering, “ licth at the door” (Gen. iv. 7), seems to 
imply that tlm newl of saciifices of blood to obtain 
forgivenes.s was already levealed. Ouf Loid spoke 
of Abel as the first mai tyr (M.att, xxiii. .3.')) ; so 
did the early church sub'.ecpieiitly.i 3’hc place of 
his murder and his gmVe are pointed- out near Da- 
mascus ; and the neighbouring peasants tell a cu- 
rious tradition re.-pecting his biirkil (Stanley, S’. ^ 
K p. 413). ^ 

Abel, tlie name of several places in Palestine, 
probably signifies a nicadoiv. 1. A'i{KI.-.bi<:th- 
MA’achah, a town of some importipice a city 
and a mother in I.srael,” 2 Sam. xx.^ 19)', in the 
exti'cme K. of Palestine; iianieJ with Daii,Cinneroth, 
Ketlesh ; .and as such falling an early prey to tlie 
invfiding kings of Syria (IK. xv. 20) and As>yiia 
(2 K. XV. 29). Ill the parallel j>assage, 2 Chr. xvi. 
4, the name is changed to, Abel Alaim, “ Akd on 
the Wiitera.” Here Sheba ivas overtaken ami be- 
sieged by Jo.'ib (2 Sam. xx. 14, 15); .aiid the city 
was saved by the exeiciso, on the pirt of one of%h 
inhahikints, of that sagacity for which it was pro- 
verbial (18). Ill vei ses 1 4 and 1 8 it is sim ply A bel, 
and in 14 is apjiarently distiugiiislied from P>eih- 
miwchah.- 2. A'bei.-mizha'im, L c. the mourn- 
ing of Egypt, the name given by the (^'Ulaa^it(*.s to 
the floor of Atud, at whicli Joseph, his brothers, 
and the Egyptians made their mouruiiig for Jacob 
(Gen. 1. 11). It was heyoml (on the east of) Jordan. 
[Atad.]- 3. A'BEL-Rin r''i im, “the meadow of the 
.acacias, in the “pl.'uns” of Aloab; on the low 
level of the Jordan valley, as contradistinguished 
from the cnltiv.atcd “fields” on the u]>per level ot 
the tahle-luud. Here — tlieir last resting-jilace befoiv 
ciussing the .Iordan — Isr.'iel “ ]>itched fiom Betli- 
je.siinoth unto A.-Shittim ” (Nuin. xxxiii. 49). fhe 
place is most fiequently mention(*d by its shorter 
name of Shittim. [Shit mm .] 1 n the day.-t of JosephiLs 
it was still known as Ahila, the town embo.somed in 
palms, 60 stadia fiom the city. The town and the 
palms have disappeaiel ; but the acacia-gi'oves, de- 
noted by the name Shittim, still remain, “ marking 
w'ifli a line of verdure the upper terraces of the Jor- 
dan valley” (Stanley, S>^r, 298).— 4. A'bki.- 
xik’holah (“ meadow of the d.'ince ”), named with 
Beth-shean .and .lokncam (1 K. iv. 12), and there- 
fore in the N. part of the Jonlan valley. 
To “the horde? (the ‘lip* or ‘brinks’; of 
Abel-meholah,’* ami to Beth-shittnh (the “ lipuse of 
the acacia ”), both jdaces being evidently down m 
the Jordan valley, the routed Bedouin host fled,, 
from Gideon (Judg. vii. 22). Here Elisha was 
found at his plough by Elij.ah returning up the 
valley from Hoiel. (1 K. xix. 10-19).— 5. A'bki.- 
Ok'ramim, in the A. V. rendered “the plain of llio 
vineyards,*' a place eastward of Jordan, boyoiul 
Aroer; mamedasthc point to which Jephthah’s pin- 
suit of the Bene-Ammon extonde<l (Judg. xi. 33). 
An, Aliel is mentioned by Eusebius ft 0 niiles be- 
yond Philadelphia (liahbah); and aiudher more to 
the N. 12 miles E. from Gadara, beloxv the Hie- 
romax.— 6. “ The (Hifat ‘Auel,* in tne neal of 
Jftshua the BetK^iemito’* (I Sam. vi. 18). By 
comparison with 14 and 15, it would seem* that fo» 
Abel should be read Kben = stone. Our translator^, 
by the insei'tioii of “ stone ^of,” take a middle 
course. 
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AbA, ft iown in tV y»OR8<^sion ^of Issach.ir, 1 
iiainod between Kisliion and Iicmcth, tn Josh. xix. 
20, only. 

A'bi, motheiA ot kinj; Hczqjciah (2 K. xviii. 2). 
Tin* name is written Abijah in 2 t’hr. xxix. 1. Her 
father’s name was Zachariah. lie was junliajis tin* 
Zechariah mentioned by Isjiiab (viii. 2). 

Abi'a, Abi'ah, or Abi'jah. 1. Son of iwher, 
the son of liei^ainin (1 ('hr. vii. H).— 2. Wife of ; 
llezron (1 (’hiVii. 24).— 3. "Se('ond son of S;nnuel, 
wlioin together with his eldest son Joel he made 
judge in IJeershcba p Sara. viii. 2 ; 1 (‘hr. vii. 28h 
The exuTuptness ot their ailministration was the 
reason .alleged by the Jsraelite.s for theii demanding 
a king.— 4. AijUAII, or AiJiJAM, the son of IJeho- 
hoara Chr* iii. 10; Watt. i. 7).— 5. Wother of 
king Hezekiq^. [Abi.]— 6. Dcsceiuhmt of Kleazar, 
and chief of the eighth of the 24 courses of piicsts 
(Luke i. 5) ; the same as Abijah, 4. 

Abi<Al'bon. [Ariel.] 

Abi'asapb (Kx. vi. 24), otherwise written 
Ebiisaph (1 Chr. vi. ^8, ;37, ix. 19), the head 
r»f one of the families of tlic Koihrtes {ii house of 
the KoliathitO'.), but his precise genealogy is some- 
what uncertain. In Ex. vi. 24, he appeal's at fii-st 
right to be repiesented as one of the sons of Korali, 
and as the brother of Assir and Klkanah. But in 
1 (’hr. vi. lie ap|)ears as the son of Klkanah, the soft 
of Assir, the son of Konih. The natuitil inference 
fl ora tin's would he that, in Ex. vi. 24, the e.\j»res.sion 
** the sons of Korah ” merely means the families 
into whicli tlie house of the Korhites was suImIi- 
vidod. Among the remarkable descendants of Abi- 
asajdi, according to the text of I (]!hr. vi. 33-.'i7, 
weie Samuel the piophot and Elkanah his hither 
(I Sam. i. 1), and Heman tlie singer; but Ebiasaph 
seems to be improperly iiiserte<l in ver. 87. 

Abi'atbar, high -priest and fourth in descent 
fioni Ell, who was of the line of Ithaniar, the 
yonimer son of Aaron Ahiathar was the only one 
of all the sous of Aiiimelech the high-prie^t who 
ONcaiied the slaughtei inflicted upon his father’s 
house by Saul, at the instigation of Doeg tlie 
Jvloinite (see title to P.s. Hi, and tlie psalm itself), 
111 revenge for his having inquired of the Lortl for 
David, and given* liim the shew'-bread to eat, and 
the sword of (loliath the Philistine, as is relate<f ui 
1 Sam. xxii. Abi.athar having become high-priest 
fled to David, and ivas thus enabled to in<|uiic of 
the Loid for him (1 Sam. xxiii. 9, xxx. 7 ; 2 Sam. 
11. I, V. 19, &c.). The fact of David having Wii 
the unwilling cause of the dcatH of all Ahi.ithar’s 
kindred, coupled with his gratitude to his father 
Ahinudecli for his kindness to him, made him a firm 
^and stedfast friend to 7\biathar all his life. Abiatliar 
on his pait was firmly attached to David. He ad 
hered to him in his wandeiings while pm-sued by 
Saul ; he was with him wliile he reigned in Hebron 
(2 Sam. ii.‘l-8), the city of the house of A.aron 
(Josh. xxi. 10-1.8); he c.ariied the ark before him 
when David brought it up to Jerusalem (1 Ohr. 
XV. 11 ; IK. ii. 26); he continued faithful to him 
in Alxbalom’.«'ebeIlion (2 Sam. xv. 24, 29, 35, 36, 
xvii. 15-17, xix. 11); and “was afflicted in all 
wherein David was afflicted.” He was also one of 
I\ivid’s chief coniisellora (1 (‘hr. xxvii. 34). When, 
however, Adouijah set himself up for David’s suc- 
cessor on the throne, in opposition to Solomon, Abia- 
thar, perhaps in rivalry to Zadok, sided witli him, 
luil was one of his clyef partisans, while Zadok was 
on Solomon’s side. For this Abiatliar was banished 
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to hi.s native village, Anathoth, in the -.tribe, of 
Benjamin (.Tosh. xxi. 18), anil naiTov*^ escaped 
with his life, wdiich was sjiared by Solomfni oiilj^ on 
the strc-iigth of his long and faithful sen-ice^ to Ikvvid 
}n.s fatlier. }b-wa.s deprived of the high-|)riesthcod, 
and we are told that “ Zadok the ^-iest <H<1 the 
king put in the room of Ahiathar” (1 K. ii. ‘J7, 
85). 'I’here aie one oi two diflicultics conuectod 
with Abiatliar, to winch a hi iff reference must be 
made. (1.) It is diflicult to determine the jiosition 
of Ahiathar relative! \ to Zadok. ainl t^» account for 
the double high-priesthood. Zadok, who was d«- 
scended from Eleiizar, the eld/*r son of Aaion, is 
first mentioned in 1 Chr. xii. 28, where he is de- 
scribed as “ a young man mighty of valour,” and is 
said to liave joined David while lie reigned in He- 
biou. From this time we lead, both in the hooks 
of Samuel and Chronicles, of “ Zadok and Abiathar 
the priests,” Zadok being always nniiicd first. And 
yet we are told that Solomon on his accession put 
Zadok in tlie room of Ahiathar. IVihaps Hie tine 
state of the case was, that Ahiathar was the tiist, 
and Zadok the second priest; but that from the 
superior strength of the house of Eleazar, which 
enabled it to funiish IG out of the 24 courses (1 Chr. 
xxiv.), Zadok acquired considerable influence with 
David ; and that this, added to his being the heir of 
the elder line, and perhaps also fo some of the pas- 
sages being written after the line of Zadok were 
established in the high-priestliood, led to the pre- 
cedence given liiin over Abiathar. W’e have already 
suggested the possibility of joalou*:}' of Zadok being 
one of the motives which inclined Ahiathar to join 
Adonijah’s faction. It is most remarkable liow, 
first, Saul’s cruel slaughter of the priests at Nob, 
.and then the political eiior of the wise Abiathar, led 
to the fulfilment of (lo<V« deimnciatiou against the 
I house of Eli, as the wiiter of 1 K. ii. 27 leads us to 
I observe w'hen he says that “ Solomon thrust out Abia- 
I (bar flora being priest unto the Lonl, that he might 
fulfil the woid of the Loid which He spake conceining 
the lionse of Eli in Shiloh.” (2.) In 2 Saifi. viii. 
17, and in the duplicate passage 1 Chr. xviii. 16, and 
in 1 Chr. xxiv. 8, 6, 31, W'c liave Ahiniclech substi- 
tuted for Ahiaihary and Ahimclech i/icscm of Aina- 
fhar, instead of Abiathar the s<m of Ahwwlech. 
Whereas in 2 Sam. xx, 25, and in *1-617 oil'll* 
])ns.s‘ige in the 0. T., wc are iinifoi-mly told that it 
w-as Abiathar wlio w'as priest with Zadok in David’s 
reign, and that he w-as the son of Ahimclech, and 
that Ahimelech wa-s the son of Ahituh. The difli- 
culty isincicased by finding Ahiafhar spoken of as the 
’high -priest in whose time David ate tlie shew-bread, 
in Mark ii. 2G.» However, the evidence in favour 
of David’s friend being Ahiathar the son 0/ Ahi^ 
mclech prepoiKh'iato-. so strongly, and the iinpos.si- 
bility of any i.ational reconciliation is so clear, that 
one can only supjiose that the emir was a clericM 
one originally, ami was projiagated from one yiassage 
t<^;uiotjier. TIio mention of Abiathar by our Lord, 
in Mark ii. 26, might jierhap-s bo accounts! for, if 
Abiathai- was the person who persuaded his father 
to allow David to have the bread, and if, as is pro-- 
liable, the loaves were Abiathar’s (Lev* xxiv. 9), 
and given bv him with his ow-ri hand to David. 
A'bib. [Mon rnR.] 

. A'bidah or Abi'da, a son of Midian ((Jen. xxv 
4; 1 Chr. i. 88). u . 

Al>idaji, chief of the tribe of Benjamin at tbr 
time of the Exodus (Num. i. If, ii. 22, vii.,60,.th5 
X.24). , - , ^ ' 
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A'bieli 1. 'I’he father of Kish, and * ons»c- I Abi'hud, Abon of Bela jjnd grandson :t Drnjamiii 


queiitly gmndtather of Saul (1 Sara* ix. 1), as well 
as of Abner,. SauFs commander-Ui-chief (1 Sam. 
xiv. 51).* In the genealogy in 1 Chr. viii. 33, ix. 
39, Ner is made Uie father of Kish, ajid the name 
of Abiel is dinitteti, but the correct genealogy ao- 
fni-ding to Samuel is : — 

Abiel . 

I 

Ish J^er 

' I I 

Saul Abner. 

—3. One of David's mighty men (1 Chr. xi. 32). 
In 2 Sam. xxiii. 31 he is called Abialijon, which 
Kennicott decides is tfie true reading, though it 
seems moie piobable that the copyist carried his 
eye forward to the next verse, an<l that “ the 
Shnalbonite** there was the (xuise of his enor. The 
Syr. of 2 Sam. hab “ Abi, the son of Abialrnon of 
Gilead." Abiel was a native of the Arabah, or 
valley of the Jordan, as his name Arbatliite*’ 
indicates. 

Abie'ier. 1. Eldest son of Gilead, and descend- 
ant of Manasbch, and apparently at one time tlie 
leading family of the tribe (Josh. xvii. 2; 1 Chr. 
vii. 18; Num. .xxvi. 3(h where the name is given 
in the couti acted form of Jvezer'). In Chronicler, 
Abiezer is, in tlio present sbite of the text, said 
to have sprung from the sister of Gilead (I Chr. 
vii. 18). He was the ancestor of the gieat Judge 
G ideou. [G i dkon.] The name also occurs in J udg. 
vi. 34, viii. 2 ; and in an adiettival foiin (“the 
Abiezrite") in Judg. vi. 11, 24, viii. 32.-2. One 
of David's “ mighty men ’* (2 Sum, xxiii. 27 ; 
1 Chr. xi. 28, xxvii.* 12). 

Abiga'il. 1. The beautiful wife of Nabal, a 
wealthy owner of goats and sheep in Carmel. VV’hen 
David's messengers were slighted by Nabil, Abi- 
gail took the bbime upon herself, siqiplied David 
and his followers with provisions, and succeeded in 
appeasing his anger, 'fen days alter this Nalxil 
died, and David sent for Abigail and made her his 
wife (1 Sam. xxv. 14, &c.). By hei- he had a son, 
called Chjleab in 2 Sam. iii. 3; but Daniel, in 
1 Chr. iii! 1,-2. A sister of David, mariied to 
Jether IsfimaetitCf and mother, by him, ot 
Ama.sa (1 Chr. ii. 17). — The statement in 2 Sam. 
xvii. 25 that the mother of Amasa was an faracUte 
is doubtless a transcriber’s eiTor. Tliei e could be 
no resisoii for recording this fact ; but the circum- 
stance of David’s sister maiTying a heathen Ish- 
maelite deserved mention. 

Abihft'iL 1. Father of Zuriel, chief of the Le- 
vi tical family of Merari, a contemponiry of Moses 
(Num. iii. 35).— 2. Wife of Abishur (1 Clir. ii. 
29).— 3. Sou of Huri, of the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. 
V. 14).— 4. Wife of Rehoboam. She is cjiUed the 
daughter, », e. descendant of Eliab, the elder bro- 
ther of David (2 Chr, xi. 18).— 3. Father of Kstl^er 
and uncle of Moidecai (Esth. ii. 15, ix. 29). 

Ahi'hn, the second son (Num. iii. 2) of Aaron 
ny Elisheba (Ex. vi. 23), who with his father and 
pis elder brother, Nadab and seventy elders of Ismel 
accompanied Moses to the summit of Sinai (Ex. 
xxiv. 1). Being together with Nadab guilty of oft'ei- 
ing strange fire (Lev. x. 1) to the Lord, *.e. not the 
hotjj^fire which burnt continually upon the altar of 
burnt-offering* (Ley.^ vi. 9, 12), they were both 
coosun^ by fire from Ijjeaveft, and Aaron and his 
eqri^iviug sous were forbiddin to mourn for them. 


I (1 Chr. viii. 3). 

; AM'jah or Abi'jam. 1. The son and successor 
of Rehoboam on the throne of Jsdah (1 K. xiv, 
31 ; 2 Chr. xii. 10). He is called Abijah in 
Chronicles, Abijatn in Kings ; the latter name being 
probably an error in the MSS. He bftpin to mgn 
B.O. 959, and reigned three yeais. — Fiom the first 
book of Kings we learn that Abija}%endeavoui'ed to 
recover the kingdom bf the Ten Tribes, and made 
war on Jeroboam. No details are given, but we 
are also informed that he walk^ in all the sins of 
Rehoboam (idolatry and its attendant immoml(ties, 

1 K. xiv. 23, 24), and that hij heart “ was not 
perfect befoie (lod, as the heart of David his iather." 
In the second book of Chronicles liis war .against 
Jeroboam is raoie minutely described ^ he was suc- 
cessful in battle, and took the cities of Bethel, Jesh- 
aiiah, and Kphrain, with their dependent villages. 
It is also said that his aimy consisted of 400,000 
men, and Jeroboam's of 800,000, of whom 500,000 
fell ill the action; but ou;i MSS. aie frequeiitiy in- 
correct as to niimbeis, and tlie;e are Reasons for 
reducing these to 40,000, 80,000, and 60,000. 
Nothing is said by the writer in Chronicles of the 
.sins of Abijal), but we aie told that after his vic- 
toiy he “ w:ixed mighty, and married fourteen 
wives," whence we may well infer that he was 
elated with pro^perity, and like his giaiidfather So- 
lomon fell, during the last two years of his life, into 
wickedness, us described ill Kings. He was suc- 
cee<led by Asa.— 2. The second son of Samuel, 
called Abiaii in our version. fAiJiA, Abiaii, 
No. 3.]— 3. The son of .loioboam 1. king of Isiael, 
in whom alone, of all the house of Jeioboam, was 
found “some good thing towaid the Loid God of 
Isiael,” and wlio was therefore the only oneof liis 
family who was suHeied to go <lowii to the giave in 
peace. He died in his cliildhooil, just after ,Jeio- 
boam’s wife hiul been sent in disguise to seek h**l{) 
for him, ill his sickness, fiom the prophet Abijah, 
who gave her the above answer. (1 K. xiv.)— 4. A 
descendant of Ele.iz.ir, who gave liis name to the 
eighth of the twenty-four courses into which the 
priests were divided by David (I Chr. xxiv. 10; 

2 Chr. vni. 14 ; Ntdi, xii. 4, 17). To the course of 

.\3ij;ili or Abi.'i belonged Zacliarias the father of 
.lohn the Baptist (Luke i. 5'.— 5. One of the piiests 
who entered into a covenant with Nehemiah to walk 
in God’s l.iw (Neh. x. 7); unless the name is 
rather that of a family, and tlie s.ime with the pre- 
ceding. • 

Abi'jam. f A bijah, No. ].] 

A'bila. [Abiliink.] • 

Abilene (Luke iii. 1), a tetrurchy of which 
tlie capital was Abila, a city situated on the ea.stern 
slope of Antilibanus, in a district fertilised by the 
river Barada. Its name probably arose from the 
green luxmiance of its situation, “Abel” perhaps 
denoting “ a griissy meaoow.' [See p, 1 b. j The 
name, Hius derived, is quite sufficient to account 
for the traditions of the death of Abel, which are 
associated with the spot, and which ate localised by 
the tomb called Ncbi IlabUj on a height above the 
ruins of the city. The jiosition of the city is very 
clearly designated by the Itiiiemrics as 18 mile# 
from Damascus, and 38 (or 32) miles fiom Helio 
polls or Baalbec.*— It ie impossible to fix the limits 
of the Abilene which is mentioned by St. Luke as 
the tetrarohy of Lysanias. A ni as] . Like other 

districts of the East it doubtless underwent many 
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cliange?, both of ma&ters ond of extent^ before it was 
finally absorbed in tiie province of Syria. Josephus 
nssociutes tliis neighbourhood with the name of Ly- 
saiiias both betbte and after the time referred to by 
tlie evangelist. — ^"I'he site of the chief city of Abilene 
hus been undoubtedly identified where the Itine> 
raries place ^t; and its remains have been described 
of late years by many traveller. It stood in a 
remarkable googe called the /Su^ Wady JSarada^ 
wheie the riv^* breaks down thi’ough the mountain 
towards the plain of Damascus. 

Abim'ael, a desjjpndant of Joktan (Gen. x. 28 ; 

1 tJlir. i. 22), and probably the progenitor of an 
Arab tiibe. 

Abim'elech {father of the kin/j), the name of 
severaL JMiilistiiie kings, wius probably a common 
title *ofthes% kings, liKe that of Pharaoh among the 
Egyptians, and that of Caesar and Augustus among 
the Koinans. An ai'gnment to the same elleet is 
diuwn from the title of l*s. xxmv., in which the 
name of Abimelech is given to the king, who is 
called Acliish in 1 Sain. xxi. 11.— 1. A Philistine, 
king of (^erar (Gen. xx., xxi), who, exercising the 
right claimed by Eastern piinces, of collecting all 
the beautiful women of their dominions into their 
harem (Gen. xii. 15; Ksth. ii. 5), sent for and took 
8amli. A similar account is given of Ahmlmm’s 
conduct on this occasion, to tliat of his bchavionr 
towards Phaiaoh [AijuahamJ.— 2. Another king 
of Geiar in the tune of Isaac, of whom a similar 
narrative is recorded in relation to llebekah (Gen. 
xxvir 1, &c.).— 3^ Son of the judge Gideon by his 
Slieehemite concubine (Judg. viii. 31). After his 
iather’s death bo murdered all his bvothveii, seventy in 
number, with tlie exception of Jothara the youngest, 
who concealed himself; and he then peisuaded the 
Shechemites, through the iidluciice of his mother’s 
brethren, to elect him king. It is evident from this 
^rrative that Shechem now became an independent 
state, and threw oil* the yoke of tlic coiupieiiiig 
Isiiielites. When .Totliam hoard tiiat Abimelech 
was made king, he addressed to the JSliechemites his 
lable of the trees choosing a king (Judg. ix. 1). 
Alter Abimelech had reigned tliree years, the.citizens 
of Shechem rebelled. He was absent at the time, but 
he returned and quelled the insurrection. Shortly 
after he stoi med and took 'I’liebez, but w.'us struck 
oil the head by a woman with the fragment of a 
mill-stone (comp. 2 Sam. xi. 21); and lest he 
should be said to have died by a woman, he biuie his 
arniour-bcavor slay him. 'I'hus God avenged the 
murder of his bicthren, and l^llilled the curse of 
Jotham.— 4. Son of Abiatliar, the high-priest in 
• the time of David (1 Clu*. xviii. 16), called Ahi- 
meloch ill 2 Sam. viii. 16. [AiiiMniiKCii.] 

Abin'adab. 1. A Levite, a native of Kirjath- 
jearim, in whose house the ark remained 20 yeais 
(1 Sam. vii. 1, 2; 1 Chr. xiii. 7),— 2. Second 
son of Jesse, who followed Saul to his war against 
the Philistines (1 Sam. xvi. 8, xvii. 13).— 3. A son 
of Saul, who was .slain with his brcitlicrs at the 
fatal battle on Mount Gilboa (1 Sam. xxxi. 2).— 
4 . Father one of the twelve cliief officers of Solo- 
mon (1 K. iv. 11). 

Abin'oam, the father of Barak (Judg. iv. 6, 12 ; 
r. 1, 12). 

Abi'ram* 1. A Rcubenite, son of Eliab, who 
with Dathan and On, men of the same tribe, and 
ivorah a I.evite, organised a conspiracy against 
Moses and Aaron ^Num. xvi.). [For details, see 
Kohah.]— 2. Eldest son of Uiel, the Bothelite, 
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who died when his father laid the foundiitions of 
Jericho (1 K. xvi. 34), and thus acconwlished the 
lirst part of the curse of Jo:-hua (Jofeh. 26), 
Abi'ron ~ Abiiram (Ecclus. xlv. 18). , 

AbiBe'i = AblBhna, son ef Phinehas (2 E$dr. 
i. 2); called also AnisuM (1 Esdr. i<ii. 2). 

‘Ab'ishag, a beautiful Shunamniite, ti^en icte 
David’s harem to comfort him in his extreme old 
age (1 K. i. 1-4). ‘After David’s death Adonijal] 
induced Bathsheba, the queen-mother, to ask Solo- 
mon to give him Abisling in marriage ; but this im- 
prudent petition cost Adonijah his ufe (1 K. ii 
13, &c). [AiX)2JlJAU.] 

' Abuha'i, the eldest of the three sons of Ze- 
luiah, David’s sister, and brother to Joab and 
Asahel (1 Chr. ii. 16). It may be owing to hit 
seniority of birth tliat Abishai, first of the thrc< 
brothers, appeal's as the devoted follower of David 
Long before Joab appears on the stage Abishai hac 
attiu'hed himself to tlie fortunes of David. He wai 
his companion in the desperate night expedition U 
the camp of Saul, and would at once liave avenget 
and terminated his uncle’s qnai'iel by stabbing tin 
sleeping king with his own spear. But David in 
digiiantly restrained him, and the adventurous war 
rioi’s left the camp as stealthily as they had come 
carrying w'ltli them Saul’s spear and the cruee o 
w’ater which stood at his head (1 Sam. xxvi. 6-9) 
Dining David's outlaw life among the Philistines 
Abishai was probably by his side, though nothing 
more is heal'd of liim till he appears with Joab and 
Asahel iu hot. pursuit of Abner, who was beaten ir 
the bloody fight by the pool of Gibeon. Asahel 
fell by Abner's hand: at sun-set the survivora re- 
turneti, buried their brother by night in the sepulchre 
ot‘ their father at Bethlehem, and with revenge in 
tlieir hearts marched on to Hebron by break of day 
(2 Sam. ii. 18, 2-I-, 32). In Uie piusecutioii of 
their vengeance, though Joab’s hand struck the 
tleadly blow, Abishai was associated with hipi in 
the tieachery, and “ Joab and Abishai killed Abner ” • 
(2 Sam. iii. 30), [Abnek.] In the wal' against 
Iluuim, imdertakeu by David as a punishment for 
the insult to his messengeis, Abishai, as second in 
command, was opposed to the army of the Am- 
monites betbre the gates of RabbahJ and drove 
them headlong before him into the city, while Joab 
defeated tJie Syrians who attempted to raise the 
siege (2 8am. x. 10, 14; 1 Chr. xix. 11, 16). 
The defeat of the Edomites in the valley of salt 
(1 Chr, xviii. 12), which brought them to a state 
of vassalage, was due to Abishai, acting perhaps 
under the immediate oi’dci’s of the king (see 2 Sam. 
viii. 13), or of .loab (Ps. lx. title). On the 
outbreak of Absalom’s rebellion and the conse- 
quent flight of David, Abishai remained true to the 
king; and the old warrior showeil a gleam of his 
ancient spirit, as fierce and relentless as in the camp 
of Saul, when he offered to avenge the taunts of 
^himei,and urged his subsequent execution (2 Sam. 
xvi. 9; .\ix, 21). In the battle in tlie wood of 
Ephraim Abishai commanded a third part of the 
army (2 Sam. xviii. 2, 5, 12), and in the absence 
of Amasa was summoned to assemble the troops in 
Jerusalem and pursue after the rebel Sheba, Joab 
being apparently in disgrace for the slaughter of 
Absalom (2 Sam, xx. 6, 10). — The last act of scr- 
‘vice which is recorded of Abishai is his»timely 
rescue of David from the hmids ef a gigantic ‘Phi- 
listine, Ishbi-beiiob^2 S^. kxi. 17). 1^ pei'sonol 
prow ess on this, as eon another occasion, w^ion he* 
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touglit f^Hglc-handed acjninst tlireo huiulrwl, won 
tor him a as captain ot‘ the secojid three of 

r>;tvkrs n^Ighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 18, I Chr. xi. 
20). But in all probiibihty this acr of darijig was 
achieved while he was the comi>iUiiou of David’H 
wandeiiugs aaoan outlaw among the I’hihstines. Of 
^ ths^entl of his chequered life we have no rocoi-d. 

Abisk'aloill, father or gmndfiithei* of Maachah, 
who was the wife of Rch^oboain, anil mother of 
Abijah ( I K. xv. 2, 10), He is (silled Absalom in 
2 Chr. xi. 20. 21. This pci son must be David’s 
son (see I,Xa., 2 Sam. xiv. 27). Maachah was 
doubtless nara^ after her grandmotlier (2 Sam. 
iii. :*). [Maachah, a.] 

Abisha'a. 1. Son of Bela, of the trilie of 
Benjamin (1 Chr. viii.*4).— 2. Son of Phinehas, 
the sou of Kleazar, and father of Bukki, in the 
geuejdogy of the high-pi iests ( 1 Chr. vi. 4, .5, .50, 
51 ; E/.r. vii. 4, 5), Aceonling to .Josephus {Ant. 
viii. 1, §3) he exccute«l the oflicc of high-priest after 
his father Phinehas, and was succeedeil by Eli ; his 
descendants, till Z;idok, falling into the rank of pri- 
vate pei-sons. 

Ab'ishnr, son of .'>hammai (1 Chr. ii. 28). 

Ab'isuin = Abiabua, son of Phinehas (1 Esd. 
viii. 2), elsewhere calleil AniSKi. 

Ab'ital, one of Ikivid’s wives (2 ^‘am. iii. 4; 
1 Chr. iii. 3). 

AbTtub, son of Shahai.aim by Hushini (1 Chr. 

VIII. 1 1 ). 

Abi'ad, descendant of Zorobabel in the gene- 
ahigy of .Jesus Christ (Matt. i. 13). Lord A. Her- 
vey identifies him with Hodaiah ( I Chr. iii. 24) 
and JUDA (Luke iii. 20), and supposes him to have 
been the grandson of Zorobabel through his daugh- 
ter Shelomith. 

Ablution. [Purification,] 

Ab ner. 1. Son of Ner, who was the brother 
of Kish (I Chr, ix. 30), the father of Saul. Abner, 
therefore, wuis Saul’s first cousin, and was made by 
A him* commander-in-chief of his army (1 Stim. xiv. 
51). He was the person who conducted l>avid into 
Sally’s presence after the death of Goliath (xvii. 57) ; 
and afterwanls accompanied his miister when he 
.sought David’s life at Hachilah (xxvi. 3-14). From 
this time hear no more of him till after the 
death of ij^aui^ when he rises into importance as the 
main sbiy of his family. It would seem that, imiiie- 
iliatcdy after the disji’-trous battle of Mount (iilboa, 
David was proclaimed king of Judah in Hebron, 
the old capital of that tribe, but that the rest of 
the country was altogether in the hands of the 
Philistines, and that five years passed V»efore .any 
native prince venturiptl to oppose his claims to their 
}>ower. During that time the Israelites were gra- 
dually lecovering their territory, and at length 
Abner proclaimed the weak and unfortunate Ish- 
bosheth, Saul's son, as king of Israel, at Mahanaim 
Ijcyond Jordan. VVar soon broke out between the 
two rival kings, anl a ** veiy sore battle” wa% 
fought at Gibeon between the men of Israel under 
Abner and the men of Judah under Joab, son of 
Zeruiah, David’s sister (1 Chr, ii. 16). When the 
army of Ishhoshcth was defeated, Joab’s youngest 
brother Asahel, who is said to have been **as light 
of toot as a wild roe,” pursued Abner, and in spite 
of warning refused to leave him, so that Abner in 
.self-deAnce was forced to kill liim. After this the 
war’conliimed, success, inclining more and more to 
the ivda gf David, till at bisiv tlie imprudence of 
• (ghboaheih deprived him ofihweansels an<l gencral- 
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ship of the h(|’o, who was in truth the only support 
of his tottering thwne. Abner had manied Ui/pah, 
Saul’s concubine, and this, according to the views 
of Oriental courts, might be so iivterpretcd as to 
imply a design upon the tin one. K ghtly or 
wrongly, Ishbosheth so underatood it, aiic he even 
ventured to reproach Abner with it. Abner, in- 
censed at his ingratitude, after an imlignant reply^ 
opened negotiations with Daviil, byi>whom he was 
most favourably rece^Td at HebrOn. then 
undeitook to procure his recognition throughout 
Israel ; but after leaving his court for the puriwse 
was enticed back by .Joab, and trcatjherously imir- 
deml by him and his brother Ahishai, at the gate 
of the city, j.tjii tly no doubt, as Joab showed after- 
wards in the case of Amasa, from few les4*so dis- 
tinguished a convert to tlieir cause should gain too 
high a place in David’s favour, but ostensibly in 
retaliation for the death of Asahel. This murder 
caused the greatest sorrow and indignation to 
David ; but, as the assassins wore too powei ful to 
be punished, he contentedi himself with shoeing 
every public token of ies|)cct to Abner’s, memory, 
by following the bier and pouring forth a simple 
dirge over the slain (2 Sam. iii. 33, 34).— 2. The 
father of .Jaasiel, chief of the Benjamites in David’s 
reign (1 Chr. xxvii. 21); probably the same as the 
preix'iling. 

Abomination of Desolation, mentioned by our 
Saviour as a sign of the approaching destruction 
of Jerusjdem, with reference to Dan. ix. 27, xi. 
31, xii. ll. TJie Jews considered the propheiy 
of Daniel as fulfilled in the profixnation of the 
Temple under Antioch us Epiphanes, when the 
Lsraelites themselves erected an idolatrous altar 
upon the sficreil altar, and ofi'eretl sacrifice thereon : 
this altar is described {\s “ an abomination of deso- 
lation” (I Macc, i. 54, vi. 7). The prophecy, 
however, referreil ultimately to the destruction pf 
Jerusalem by the Romans, and consequently the 
“ abomination ” must describe some occurrence con- 
nected with that event. But it is not easy to find 
one which meets all the requirements of the case: 
the intimluction of the Roman standards into the 
Temple would not be an “abomination,” properly 
shaking, unless it could be shown that the Jews 
themselves paiticipated in the worship of them; 
moreover, this event, as well ns several others 
which have been proposed, such as the erection of 
the statue of Haiirian, fail in regard to the time- of 
their occurrence, being subsequent to the destruction 
of the city. It ap/fcars most probable that the pro- 
fonities of the Zealots constituted the abomination, 
which was the sign of impending ruin. 

A braham, or A bram, as his name appeara in 
the earlier portion of the history, was the son of 
Temh, and founder of the great Hebrew nation. 
His family, a branch of the descendants of Shem, 
were settled in Ur of the Chaldees, beyond the 
Euphrates. The three sons of Tcrah, Nahor, Abi am, 
and Haran, appear in the book of Genesis as the 
ancestors of those Shemitic tribes whiclL migrating 
in a south-westerly direction from their original 
settlements, spread through the region between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean, and in their ulti- 
mate development occupied the countries from 
Damascus to the extremity of the Arabian peninsula. 
The detiiils of one of the most remarkable of these 
immigrations are traced out in the history of Abraro. 
The fiimily of Nahor wandered kiss than the others, 
and vemaiued principally in their ancestral pastur*-?, 
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:he fertile j)lains of Syrin, as the aristiwracy of their 
race, from among whom, for two generations at 
least, the descendants of the migi'atory branches 
sought their w^es, to preserve the purity of tlieir 
descent. Torah was an idolater. He and his sons 
“ served other gods” (Josh. xxiv. 2), though there 
s some reason for supposing that tlie worship 
which they practised was less gross in its nature 
thim that of Ihe surrounding tribes, and that the 
i<lea of the unity of God ha(f not been so completely 
obscjured among them. Abram appeara as the 
champion of monc^heism, and to him are referred 
tl)# beginnings of the Mosaic polity. — On the death 
of his father^ who accompanied the emigrants as hu- 
as Haian in Mesopotamia, Abram, then in the 75th 
year o^’.his age, with Sarai his wife, and Lot his 
nephew, son of his deceased brother Haran, pursued 
his course to the land of Canaan, whither he was 
directed by divine command (Gen. xii. 5), when 
he received the general piomise that he should 
oecoine the founder of a great nation, and that all 
the liimilies of the eai’tl# should be blessed in him. 
He pissec^through the heart of the country by the 
great highwjiy to Shechem, and pitched his tent 
tencath the terebinth of Moreh (Gen. xii. 6). Here 
he received in vision fiom .Jehovah the further 
revelation that this was the land which his de- 
scendants should inherit (xii. 7). An altar to 
Jehovah perpetuated the memory of this divine 
appearance. The next halting-place of the wanderer 
wsts in a strong position on a mountain east of 
Bethel, between Bethel and Ai, where anotlier altai* 
was reared ((Jen. xii. 8). But the country was 
suffering from famine, and Abram, like his de- 
scendants two centuries later, finding neither pas- 
ture for his avttlc nor food lor his household, 
journeyed still southwards to the rich corn-lands 
of Egypt. As the avravan approached the entrance 
the country, Abram, fearing that the great beauty 
of Sarai might tempt the powerful monarch of 
Egy])t and expose his own life to peril, adopted a 
policy which, as on a subsequent occasion, produced 
the very consequences it was intended to avert. 
Sjirai was to represent beiself as his sister^, which 
her actual relationship to him, as probably the 
daughter of his brother Haran, allowed hei to do 
with some semblance of trutli. But her nesh 
noitlierii beauty excited the admiration of the 
swaith-skimied Egyptians; the princes of I’liaraoh 
saw her and praised her to the king, and she was 
taken into the royal harem. Abram was loaded 
with munificent presents, and tift foundation of his 
subsequent prosjK'iity was apparently laid in Eg3^t. 
C>ut the deception was discovered, and Pharaoh 
with some indignation dismissed him from tlie 
country (xii. 10-20). How long was the peiiod of 
Abram’s stay in Egypt is nncei-taiii. It is supposed 
that he was there during the sway of the Shepherd 
kings in Memphis, and that from participating in 
their war of conquest he acquired tiie favour of the 
reigning prince. But this is mere conjecture, and 
tlie narrative in Genesis would seem to imply that 
his residencf in Egypt was not protracted. — Abram 
left Egypt with great possessions, and, accompanied 
by Lot, returned by the south of Palestine to his 
former encampment between Betliel and Ai. The 
increased wealth of the two kinsmen was the ulti- 
mate cAuse of their separation. The soil was not 
fertile enough to support them both ; their henis- 
men quarrelled ; nnrf, to avoid dissensions in a coun- 
try where they wei'c surrounded bv enemies, for 
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“the Canaanite and Perizzitc were tHfen in the 
laud,” Abram propo.sed tliat each shoul^ follow his 
own fortune. Lot, eager to quit the nomadic life, 
chose the fertile plain of the Jordan, rich and W'ell- 
watered as the garden of Jehovah : while Abram 
dwelt ill tents, a pilgrim in the Imid of promise. ^ 
It was on this occasion that the two promises ho 
had already received were reiterated in one. From 
the hill-top where he stood he looked northwards 
and south waixls and eastwards and westwards upon 
the country hereatler to be peojiled his numerous 
descendants. Atiber paiting from Lot, Abram, strong 
in numbers and wealth, quitted the hill-tastness 
between Bethel and Ai, and pitched his tent among 
the oak-groves of Mamre, ^lose to Hebron, where he 
built a third commemorative altai* to Jehevah (Gen. 
xiii.). — The narrative is now intemiptcd by a re- 
markable episode in Abram’s life, which vividly re- 
presents him in the light in which he was regarded 
by the conttmqiorary chieftains of Canaan. The 
chiefs of the tribes who peopled the oasis of the Jor- 
dan had been subdued in a previous irruption of 
northern warriora, and for twelve years had been the 
tributaries of Chedorlaomer, king of Elam. Their 
rebellion brought down upon Palestine and the 
neighbouring countries a fresh flood of invadera 
from the north-east, who swept through the regions 
east of the Jordan, and, returning, joined battle 
with the revolted chieftains in the vale of Sfddim. 
The king of t>otlom and his confederates were de- 
feated, their cities plundered, and a host of captives 
accompanied the victorious anny of Chedorlaomer. 
Among them were Lot and his family, Abram, 
then confederate with Mamre the Amorite and his 
brethren, heard the tidings from a fugitive, and, 
ha.stily anning his trusty slaves, started in pureuit. 
He followed the track of the conquerors along the 
Jordan valley, came up with them by Dan, and in 
a night-atbick completely routed their host, and 
checked for a time the stream of northern immigra- 
tion. The captives and plunder were all recovered, ‘ 
and Abram was greeted on his return by the king 
of Sodom, and by Melchizedek king of Salem, priest 
of the Most High God, who mysteriously appeara 
upon the scene to bless the patriarch, and receive 
from him a tenth of tlie spoil. In this episode, 
Abram “the Hebrew” (xiv. 13), a foreign chief, 
appears a.s a powerful emir with a numerous tbl- 
lowiiig of retainers, living on terms of equality with 
others like himself, who were anxious to court the 
friendship of so fovmidablc an ally, and combining 
with the peaceful habits of a pastoi-al life the same 
capability for warfare which is characteristic of the 
Arab race. With great dignity he refuses to enrich 
himself by the results of his victoiy, and claims 
only a shai'e of the booty for his Amorite confede- 
rates, to whom he apparently extends his protection 
in retum for peimission to reside in their tendtor y 
(Gen. xiv.). — During his residence at Hebron, and 
while apprehending tlie vengeance of the powerful 
king of Elam, the tlnico-repoated promise that his 
descendants shouM become a mighty nation and 
possess the land in wliich he was a stranger, was 
confirmed with all the solemnity of a religious 
ceremony (Gen. xv.). A deep sleep fell upon 
Abiam, and in the hon-or of gi’eat darkness which 
shroudeil him as he watched the sacrifices, the 
future destinies of his race were symbolized* and 
revealed with greate^r distinCtoess than heretofore. 
Each revelation acqufred* greater definitAegq ’than 
the precetling. lie fs now assured that, thouglt 
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cliildJehi, «the heir of his wealth aiul the inheritor of 
his blessina, shall be no adopted stranger, but the 
issue of his jwn loins. Ten years h.ul passed since, 
in obedience to tlie divine command, he had left his 
father's house, and the fulfilment of the piomise 
Wius apparently more distmit than at fii-st. But 
his faith was counted to him for righteousness, and 
when the lamp of lire had passed between the 
fragments of the saciifice, Abmm entered into a 
covenant with Jehovah (Gen. xv,). At tlie sugges- 
tion of Sarai, ^ho despaired of having children of 
her own, he took as his concubine Hagar, her 
Kgyptian maid, who bare him Ibhmael in the 86th 
year of his age (Gen. xvi.). [Hagar ; Isiimael.] 
But this w^as not the accomplishment of the pro- 
mise. Tlijileeu yeais elapsed, during which Abinm 
still dwelt in Hebron, when the last step in the 
revelation was made, tliat the sou of Saiai, and not 
Ishmael, should inherit both the temporal and 
bljiritual blessings. The covenant was renewed, 
and the rite of circumcision establislKnl as i.s sign 
This most important crisis in Abram’s life is marked 
by the sigiiilicaut change of his name to Ahmham, 
‘•father of a multitude;” while his wife's fiom 
*::>ajai became Sarah. In his 99th year Abraliam 
was circumcised, in accordance with the divine com- 
luaad, together with Jslimael and all tlie males of 
liis household, as well the slaves born in his house 
iis those puichascJ fiom the foreigner (Gen. xvii.). 
'fhe jiiouiise that Saiah should have a son was 
repeated in the reniarknhle scene describal in ch. 
xviii. Three men stood before Abraliam as he 
sat in his teiit-door in the heat of the day. The 
patriaieh, with tiuc Eastern hospitality, welcomed 
the stnuigers, and bade tliem rest luid refiesli 
themselves. The meal endetl, they foretold the 
birth of Isaac and ivcut on their way to Sodom. 
Abraham accoinjianied them, and is repiC'.ented as 
an interlocutor in a dialogue with Jehovah, in which 
he pleaded in vain to avert the vcngeimce threatened 
to the devoted cities of the i>lain (xviii. 17-130). — 
In remarkable contrast with Abiahain’s firm faith 
with regal’d to the magniiicent fortunes of his pos- 
terity stands the incident which occurred during his 
temiiorai’y residence among the Philistines in Gerar, 
whither heliad, for some cause, removed after the 
destruction 6 £ Sodom.' Sarah’s beauty won the 
admimtion of Abimelech, the king of the country ; 
the temporizing policy of Abiaham produced the 
same results as before; and the narrative of ch. xx. 
is nearly a repetition of that in ch. xii. 11-20. 
Abiroelech's dignified rebuke taught him that he 
was not alone in recognising a G^ of justice. It 
is evident from Gen. xxi. 22-34, that Abraham’s 
prosperity had at this time made him a jHiwerful 
auxiliary, whom it was advisable for Abimelech to 
conciliate and coui-t, and his ctniduct therefore evi- 
dences a singular weakness of character in one who 
was otherwise so noble and chivalrous. — At length 
Isaac, the long-looked-for child, was bom. His birth 
was welcomed by all the rejoicings which couW 
greet the advent of one whose future was of such 
rich promise. Sarah’s jealousy, aroused by the 
mockery of' Ishmael at the ** great banquet" which 
Abraham made to celebrate the weaning of her son 

1 Perhaps the Hiitites bad driven out the Amorites 
from Hebron (cf, xxiii-). 

*i xbe promise, that in bis seed all nations should 
be blesseA” would be,riow undeAitood very differently, 
and fbit U be* far above* thee tempera', promise, in 
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(Oen. xxi. 9), demanded . that, with his liiothei 
Hagar, he should be driven out (Gen. xxi. lO). 
The patriai’cli reluctantly conbcnted, consoled by 
the fresh promise that Ishmael tooMihould become 
a gi'eat nation. But the sevciest trial of his faith 
was yet to come. For a long period (25 yeai’s 
according to Josephus) the liistoiy is almost silent. 
The position which Abi-aliam held among the Phi- 
listines, during his long residence among them, is 
indicated in the narrative of Gen. xxK 22-34. At 
length he receives the strange command to take 
Isaac, his only son, and offer ,)iim for a burnt- 
offering at an appointed place. Such a bidding„.iii 
direct opposition to the promptings of nature and 
the divine mandate against tlie shedding of human 
blood, Abi’aham hesitated not to obey, H[s, faith, 
hitheiio unshaken, supported him in thi^ final trial, 
“ accounting that God was able to raise uj> his son, 
even from the dead, from whence also he receive<l 
him in a figure” (Heb. xi. 19 j — probably the same 
faith to which our Lord refers, that God promiseii 
to be the “ God of Isaac” ((,Jen. xvii. 19), and that 
he was not a “ God of the dead, but of tlif living.” 
The sacrifice was stayed by the angel of Jehewah, 
the promise of spiritual blessing for the first time 
repeatod,^ and Abraham with his sou returned to 
Beereheba, and for a time dwelt there (Geii. xxii.). 
But we find him after a few years in his original 
residence at flebron, for thcie Saiah died (Gen. 
xxiii. 2), and was buried in the cave of Machpclah, 
which Abiaham purchased of Ephron tlie llittite, 
for the exorbitant price of 400 shekels of silver. 
The giaspiiig character of Ephron and the generosity 
of Abi’aham are finely coutiasted in the narrative of 
Gen. xxiii. In the presence of the ciders of lletb, 
the field of Machpelah, with the cave and trees that 
were in it, were made sure to Abiaham: the firat 
instance on record of a legal conveyance of pro- 
Iietty. The mosque at Hebiou is believed to stand 
upon the site of the sepulchral cave. — The remain- 
ing years of Abraham’s life are* marked by but lew 
incidents. In his advanced age he commissioned 
the faithful stewaixl of his house to seek a wife for 
Isaac from the family of his bi other Nahor, binding 
him by the must solemn oath not to contract an 
alliance with the daughtere of the degraded Ca- 
muifiites among whom he dwelt (Gen. xxiv.). After 
Isaac’s mairiage with Kebecca, and his removal to 
Lahai-roi, Abraham took to wife Keturah, by whom 
he had six children, Zimran, Jokshan, Medan, 
Midian, Ishbok, and Shuah, who became the an- 
cestora of nomadic^ tribes inhabiting the countries 
south and south-east of Palestine. Keturah o<'.cupjed 
a |)osition inferior to that of a legitimate wife, and 
in 1 Chr. i. 32 is called the concubine of Abiaham. 
Her children, like Ishmael, were dismissed with 
presents, and settled in the East country during 
Abiuliam’s lifetime, and Isaac was left sole heir oi 
his father’s wealth. — Abraham lived to see the 
gradual accomplishment of the promise in the birth 
of his gi'anddiildren Jacob and Esau, and witnosse<i 
their growth to manhood (Gen. xxv. 26). Of his 
last years we possess no record. Thrf/ appear to 
have been passed in tranquillity, and at the goodly 
age of 175 he was “ gafiiered to his people,” and 


which, perhaps, at first it seemed to be absorbed. 
It con hardly be wrong to refer pre-eminently to this 
epoch the declaration, that “Abraham saw the day 
of Christ and was glad ** (John )^ii. 56). 
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laid beside Sarah in the tomb of Machpelah by his ’ 
sons fsaac and Ishmael*(Gen. xxv. 7-10). — From 
the intimate communion which Abraham held with 
the Almighty, he is distinguished by the high title 
of ‘‘tlie ‘ frien<r of God** (2 Chr, xx. 7 ; Is. xli. 8 ; 
Jam. ii. 2.‘i) ; and El-^Khalil, ** the friend,” is the 
appellation by which he is familiarly known in the 
traditions of the Arabs, who have given the same 
name to Hebron, the place of his residence. — ^The 
legends whicl\*have been recoixled of him are nu- 
m€ious. According to Joseplius he taught the 
worship of one God to the Chuldaeans, and in- 
structed the Egyptihns and Phoenicians in agronomy 
aiffll philosophy. The Greek tiadition related by 
Micolaus of Damascus assigns to him the conquest 
of that city, and names him as its fourth king. 
With the hefp of Ishmael he is said to have i-ebuilt, 
for the fodl’th time, tbe Kaaba over tlie sacred 
black stone of Mecca. The Mabbinical legends tell 
how Abraham destroyed tlie idols which his father 
made and woi-ship}ied, and how he was delivei’ed 
froi#» the fiery luinace into which he was cast 
by Nimrod (sec DTlefbelot, EibL Orient , ; Weil, 
JJiblicitl f.egcnds ; Beer, Jjcben Abraham's, &c.). 
A'bram. [Auuaiiam.] 

Ab'aalom (^father of peace'), 1. Third son of 
David by Maiicliah, daughter of 'falmai king of 
Ge.^hur, a Syrian district adjoining the N.K. fion- 
tjor of the Holy I.and. He is sc^ircely mentioned 
till after l>avid had committed the great crime 
^vhioh by its consequences embittered his old age, 
and then ajqx'ars as the instrument by whom was 
fulfilled God’s tin eat against the sinful king, that 
“ evil should be raised up against him out of his 
own house, and that his neighbour should lie with 
his wive.s in the sight of the sun.” In the latter 
part of David’s reign, polygamy bore its ordinary 
iiyits. Not only is liis sin in the case of Bath.sheha 
ti’nceable to it, since it naturally suggests the un- 
Itniited indulgence of the passions, but it also brought 
alH)Ut the punishment of that sin, by mising up 
jealousies and conflicting claims between the sons of 
ditl'erent mothers, each apparently living with a 
separate house and establishment (2 Sam. xiii. 8 ; 
xiv. 24; cf. 1 K. vii. 8, &c.). Absalom bail a 
sister, Tamar, who was violated by her half-brother 
Ainnon, David’s eldest son by Ahinoam the#iJez- 
reelitess. The natural avenger of such an outmge 
would be Tamar’s full brother Absalom. IlebrtK>ded 
over the wrong for two years, and then invited all 
the princes to a sheep-sheaving feast at his estate in 
Baal-hazor, on the borders of^^phraim and Ben- 
jamin. Here lie ordered his scmuits to murder 
^ Amnon, and then fled for safety to his gi andfnther’s 
court at Geshur, where he remained for thiee 
years. David was overwhelmed by this accumula- 
tion of family sorrows, thus completed by separation 
from his favourite son, whom he thought it impos- 
sible to jiai’dou or recall. But he was biought 
back by an artiHce of Joab, who sent a woman of 
Tekoah to entreat the king’s interference in an 
imaginary case similar to Absalom’s. Having per- 
suaded Dqiyid to pi’event the avenger of blood from 
pursuing a young man who, she said, had slain his 
orothcr, she adi*oitly applied his assent to the recall 
of Absalom, and urged him, as he had thus yielded 
the general principle, to “ fetch home his banished.” 
David. did so, but would not see Absalom for two 
more year.«, though he allowed him live in Jeru- 
salem. At last wearied with delay, and perceiving 
Uiat his exclusion* from court interfei-ed with the 
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ambitious schemes which he was funning, the impe- 
tuous young man sent his seiwants to^um a field 
of com near his own, belonging to Joab,ilhus doing 
as Samson had done (Judg. xv. 4). Thereupon 
Joab, probably dreading some further outrage from 
his violence, brought him to his fatl^r, from whom 
he received the kiss of reconciliation. Absalom now 
began at once to prepare for rebellion, urged to it 
partly by his own resiles.? wickedne.«.s, partly per- 
haps by the fear lest BathsheWs child should sup- 
pUmt him in the succession, to which he would feel 
himself entitled as being now DavM’s eldest sur- 
viving son, since we may infer that the seoDiid son 
Chileab was dead, from no mention lieing made of 
him after 2 Sam. iii. 3. It is hai-der to account for 
his temporary success, and the imminent danger 
which befel so powerful a government as his father’s. 
As David grew older he may have become le.ss at- 
tentive to individual complaints, and to that p#>r- 
sonal administration of justice which was one of an 
eastern king’s chief duties. For Absalom tried to 
supplant his father by courting popularity, standing 
in the gate, conversing with every suitor, lament- 
ing the difficulty which he would find in getting a 
hearing, “ putting forth his hand and kissing any 
man who came nigh to do him obeisance.” He also 
maintained a .splendid retinue (xv. 1), and wa.s ad- 
mired for his personal beauty and the Inxurian 
growth of his hair, on gi'ounds similar to those 
whicl) had made Saul acceptable (1 Sam. x. 23). 
It i.s piohnhle too that the gi eat tribe of Judah had 
taken some offence at David’s goveroment, perhaps 
fiom finding themselves completely mergeil in one 
united Israel ; and that they hoped secretly for pre- 
eminence under the less wise and liberal rule of his 
son. Thus Absalom selects Hebron, the old capital 
of Judah (now supplanted by Jerusalem), as the 
scene of the outbreak ; Amasa his chief captain, and 
Ahithophel of Giloh his principal counsellor, are both 
of Judah, and after the rebellion was crushed we 
see .signs of ill-feeling between Judah and the oYher 
tribes (xix. 41). But, whatever the causes may 
have been, Absalom raised the standard of revolt at 
Hebron. The revolt was at first completely suc- 
cessful , David fled from his capitid over the Jordan 
to Mahanaim in Gilead. Absalom occupied Jeru- 
salem, and by the advice of Ahithop|;ieI, who saw 
tliat for such an unnatural lehellion war to the 
knife was the best security, took possession of 
David’s harem, in which he hivl left ten concubines. 
This was considered to imply a formal assumption 
of all his father’s royal rights (comp, the conduct of 
Adonijah, 1 K. ii. 13 fl'.), and was also a fulfilment 
of Nathan’s prophecy (2 Sam. xii. 11.) But David 
had left friends who watched over his intci’ests. 
The vigorous counsels of Ahithophel were ailerwai'ds 
rejected through the crafty advice of Hiishai, who 
insinuated himself into Absalom’s confidence to 
work his ruin, and Ahithophel himself, seeing his 
ambitious hopes frustrated, went home to Giloh, 
Ind committed suicide. At last, after being solemnly 
anointed king at Jerusalem (xix. 10), and lingering 
there far longer than was expedient, Al^lom 
crossed the Jordan to attack his father, who by 
this time had rallied round him a considerable force, 
whereas, had Ahithophel’s advice been followed, 
he would probably have been emshed at once, A 
decisive battle was fought in Gilead, in thi| jrcK>d 
of Ephraim. Hero Absalom’s forges werd totjilly 
defeated, and a.? he Jiimself 'vms esca{Nii^ his long 
hair was entangled ip the branches of a leise&tith, 
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wliere be was left haughig while the mule oii which 
he was ri&ing ran away from under him. He was 
despatched Joab in spite of the prohibition of 
Darid, w'ho, loving him to the lj\st, haddesiied that 
his life miglit be spared, and when he heard of his 
dej»th lament^ over him in the pathetic words, 
O my son Absalom I would God ! had died for 
thee! 0 Absalom, my son, my son! He was hurietl 
in a givat pit in the forest, arid the couqueroi*s 
threw stones over his grave, an old pioof of bitter 
hostility (Josh. vii. 26). The siicred historian con- 
tiiists this dis)ionoui*ed burial with the tomb which 
Absalom had raised in the Kiivfs date (comp. Gen. 
xiv. 17) for the three sons wliom he had lost 
(comp. 2 Sam. xviii. 18, with xiv. 27), and where 
he pjx)hib)y had intended that hiy own remains 
should l>e laid. Josephus vii. 10, §3) nien- 

tions the pillar of Ab>aioin as situate two stiulia 
fiom Jerusalem. An existing monument in the 
valley of Jehoshaphat just outside Jeni?>alem bears 
the name of the Tomb of Absalom ; but the Ionic 
pillars wliich suriound its base ^how that it belongs 
to a much later iicnVil, sven if it be a tomb at 
aU.—2. 'fl»e father of Matbithius (1 JMacc. xi. 70) 
juid Jonathan (1 Mace. xiii. 11). j 



The ■o-cniled Tomb of AbMlom 


Ab'salon, an aml»assailor with John from the 
Jews to Lydas, chief govei nor of Coelo-Syi ia and 
rhoenice (2 Mace. xi. 17). 

Abu'boSf father of Ptolemeus, captain of the 
plain of Jericho, and son-in-law to Simon Macca- 
baeus (1 Macc. xvi. 11, 1.5). 

Acata&=Hakkataa (1 FIsdr. viii. .38). 

Ac’cad, one of the cities in the land of Shinai* — 
the others being Babel, Erech, and Calneh — which 
were the beginning of Nimrod's kingdom (Gen!:' 
X. 10). Its |iosition is quite uncertain. — The theory 
deducetl by liawlinson from the' Latest Assyrian 
lesearchcs is, that ‘‘Akkad" was the name of the 
“ gieat primitive Hamite race who inhabited Baby- 
lonia from the earliest time." The name of ^e 
city is believed to have been diiscove ed in the iu- 
8crifd^i§ns under the foim Kinzi Akkad, 
ka'cacon, [JSkron.] 

Ac'cho (the Ptoltsmais of. the Maccabees and 
•N. cjdled 'wdcca, move usually by 
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Europeans, Saint Jetm d*Acre, the most important 
seaport town on the Syrian coast, about 30 miles 
S. of Tyre. It was situated on a slightly project- 
ing headland, at the noithern ex^ernity of that 

X cions bay-— the only inlet of any importance 
ng the whole se.a-board of Palestine — which is 
formed by the bold piomontory of Cwmel on the 
opposite side. Inland the hills, which from Tyre 
southwards press close upon the sea-s^ore, gmdually 
recede, leaving in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Accho a plain of remarkable fertility about 6 miles 
broad, and watered by the small river Bolus (Nahr 
NamAn), which discharges itseirinto the sea clos*'- 
under the walls of the town : to the S.E. the s^il. 
recetling heights afford access to the interior in the 
<lirection of Sepphoris. Accho, thus tilvourably 
placed in command of the approaches fiohi the 
north, both by sea find land, has been Justly tei nied 
the “ key of Pale.stine." — In the division of Canaan 
among the tribes, Aci'ho fell to the lot of A.shor, 
but was never wiested from its original inhabitants 
(Judg. i. 31) j and hence it is leckonetl by the 
classicfil writei-s among the cities of Plioenicia. No 
fuither mention is made of it in the O. ?. history, 
not docs it appear to have risen to much importance 
until after the ilismembcrment of the M.'icedonian 
empire, when its proximity to the frontier of Syria 
made it an object of frequent contention. Along 
with the rest of Phoenicia it fell to the lot of Egypt, 
and was named Ptolemais, after one of the Ptole- 
mies, piolvably Soter, who could not have faileil to 
see its importance to his dominions in a military 
j)oint of view. In the wars that ensued between 
Syria and Egypt, it was taken by Antiochus the 
Great, and attached to his kingdom. It is mentioned 
ill the wars of the Maccabees (1 Macc. v. 22, x. 39). 
On the decay of tlie Syrian power it was one of the 
j few cities of Judaea W'hich established its iiule- 
I pendcnce. Ultimately it {wissed into the hands of 
' the Komaiis, who constructed a militaiy road along 
the coast, from Iterytus to Sepphoris, passing 
through it, and elevated it to the laiik of a colony, 
'fhe only notice ot it in the N. T. is in connexion 
with St. Paul’s p:is.sfige from Tyre to Caesarea 
(Acts xxi. 7). Few remains of antiquity are to 
be found in the modern town; the oiiginal name 
hasmlone suiwived all the changes to which tlie 
place has been exposed. 

Ac'oos, ihther of John and grandfather of Eupo- 
leinus the ambassador from Judas Maccabaeus to 
Kome(l Macc. viii. 17). 

Ac'coi (I Esd. 38). [Ivoz.] 

Acel'da]^, the field of blood the name 
given by the Jews of Jerusalem to a “ field " near , 
Jerusalem purchased by Judas with the money 
which he received for the betrayal of Christ, and so 
called from his violent death therein (Acts i. 19). 
This is apparently at variance with the account of 
St. Matthew (xxvii. 8), according to which the 
“ field of blood" was purchased by the priests with 
the 30 pieces of silver, after they had been cast 
down by Judas, as a burial-place for strangers, the 
locality being well known at the time ac*“ the field 
of the Potter." ^ And accoi’dingly ecclesiastical tm- 
dition appeal's, from the earliest times, to have 
pointed out two distinct spots os referred to in the 

* The prophecy referred to by St. Matthew, ^echa- 
riah (not .Tcrcmkih) xi. 12, 13, does notin the present 
Htuto of the Ileb. text agree with^he quotation of the 
Evangelist. 
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;\vo a(*countK. Arcu(fu% saw the “large fig-trae'. 
wheie Judas hanged himself,” certairdy in a dif- 
ferent plaee flora that of the “ small field (Acel- 
dama) where tlie bodies of pilgrims were bui-ied.” 
Sir John Maundcville found the “ <?W(?r-tree ” of 
Judas “fast by” the “image of Absalom;” but 
the AcelJaitA “ on the other side of Mount Sion 
ti)WAi‘ds the south.” Maundrell’s account agrees 
with this, and no does the large map of Schultz, on 
»vhich both site's are markeef. The Aceldama still 
retains its ancient position, bat the tree of Judas 
has been ti-nnsfeiTetf to the “ Hill of Kvil Counsel ** 
(S^nley, S, ^ P. l(fh, 1 86).— The “ field of blooil ” 
IS now shown on the steep southern face of the 
valley or lavine of Hinnom, near jts eastern end, 
on a i^arrow .plateau, more than half way up the 
hillside. * It^ modem name is Hak ed‘daimn,» It 
IS separated by no enclosure ; a few venerable olive- 
trees occupy part of it, and the rest is covered by a 
ruined square edifice — half built, half excavated — 
which, perhaps originally a church, wiis in Maun- 
diell^s time in use as ^ charnel-house. It was 
believed in the middle ages that the soil of this 
place had the ‘ power of very rapidly consuming 
hollies buiiwl in it, and, in consequence either of 
this or of the sanctity of the spot, great quantities 
of the earth weie tiikeii away; amongst others 
by the I’lsan Crusaders in 1218 for their Carnpo 
Santo at Pisa, and by the Empress Helena 
for that at Rome. Besides the charnel-house above 
mer.tionoil, theie aio several large hollows in the 
ground in this immediate neighbourhood which may 
have lx‘on caused by such excavations. The forma- 
tion of the hill is cretaceous, and it is well known 
that chalk is always favourable to the rapid decay 
of animal matter. 

Aoha'ia 'signifies, in the N. T., a Roman pro- 
vinoe, which included the whole of the Pelopon- 
nesus and the greater part of Hellas proper with 
thil adjacent islands. This province, with that of 
Macedonia, compreliended the whole of (Ireece: 
hence Achaia and Macedonia are frequently men- 
tioned together in the N. T. to indicate all Greece 
(Acts xviii. 12, 27, xix. 21 ; Rom. xv. 26, xvi. 5 ; 
1 Cor. xvi. 15; 2 Cor, i. 1, ix, 2, xi. 10 ; I Thess, 
i. 7, 8). A narrow slip of country upon the 
northern coast of Peloponnesus was originally called 
Achaia, the cities of which were confederated in an 
ancient League, which was renewed in it.C. 280 
for the purpose of resisting the Macedonians. This 
League subsequently included several of the other 
Grecian states, and became the nibst jiowerful pdi- 
tical body in Greece ; and hence it was natural for 
J;he Romans to apply the name of Achaia to the 
i’eloponnesus and the |puth of Greece, when they 
took Corinth and destroyed the League in ».C. 146. 
In the division of the provinces by Augustus between 
the emperor and the senate in n.c. 27, Achaia was 
one of the provinces assigned to the senate, and was 
govemetl by a proconsul. Tibeiius in the second 
yeai* of his reign (a.p. 16) took it away from the 
senate, and made it an imperial province governed 
by a procuintor; but Claudius restored it to the 
senate. This was its condition when Paul was 
brought before Gnllio, who is therefore (Acts xviii. 
12) correctly called the “ proconsul ” of Achaia, 
which is translated in the A. V. “deputy” of 
Achaia. • 

Acha'ious, a name of a Chiistian (1 Cor. xvi. 17, 
tiwhscriptiou No. 25 L 

A'cban {trovbleA^ an Isiaclite of tlie tribe of 


Judah, who, when Jericho and all that it contained 
were accui*sed and devoteil to destructi«i, secreted 
a portion of the s]M>il in his tent, , F* this sin 
Jehovah punished Israel by their defeat in their 
attack u])on Ai. When A chan confessed his guilt, 
and the booty was discovered, he fvas stone! to 
death with his whole family by the people in a 
valley situated between Ai and Jericho, and their 
I'emains, together with his pi-operty, were burnt. 
From this event the valley received the name of 
Achor (i. e. trouble). [Aciiori.] From the simi- 
larity of the name Achan to Achor, Joshua said to 
Achan, “ Why hast thon troubled us? tlie Lord 
shall trouble thee this day” (Josh. vii. 25). 

A'char= Achan (1 Chr. ii. 7). 

A’chaz = Ahaz, king of Judah (Matt. i. 9). 

Aoh'bor. 1. Father of Bnal-hmian, king of 
Edom (Gen. xxvvi. 38, 39 ; 1 Chr. i. 49).— 2. Son 
of Michaiah, a contemporary of Josiah (2 K. xxii. 
12, 14 ; Jer. xxvi. 22, xxxvi. 12), called Abdon in 
2 Chr. xxxiv. 20. 

Achiaoh'arns, chief minister at the court of 
Sarchedonus, or Esarhaddon, king of Nineveh, in 
the apocryphal history of Tobit (Tob. i. 21, 22, ii. 
10, xiv. 10). From the occurrence of the name oi 
Aman in the last passage, it has been conjectured 
that Achiacharus is but the Jewish name of Mor- 
decai, whose history suggested some points which 
the author of the book of Tobit worked up into his 
narrative; but there is no need to have rocoiirse to 
such a supposition, ns the discrepancies are much 
more strongly maiked than the resemblances. 

Achi'as, son of Phinees; high-priest and pro- 
genitor of Ksdras (2 Esdr. i. 2), hut omitted ^th 
in the genealogies of Ezr. and 1 Ksd. He is pro- 
Ixibly confounded with Ahijah, the son of Ahitub 
and grandson of Eli. 

Axhixn, son of Sadoc, and father of Eliud, in 
our Lord’s genealogy ; the fifth in succession betbi'e 
Joseph, the husband of Mai y (Matt. i. 14). The 
Hebiew form of the name would be Jackin, which 
is a short form of Jehoiachiu, the Lord voill esta- 
blish. 

A'chior, a general of the Ammonites in the 
array of Holofernes, who is afterwards repiesented 
as becoming a proselyte to Judaism Uud. v. vi. 
xiv.). ^ 

A'chish, a Philistine kiitg of Gath, son of Maoch, 
who in the title to the 34th Psalm is called Abi- 
mclech. Davitl twice found a refuge with him 
when he floil from Saul. On the first occasion, 
being recognised by the seiwants of Achish as one 
celebrated for his victories over the Philistines, he 
was alanneil for his safety, and feigneti madness 
(1 Sam. xxi, 10-13), [David.] From Achish ho 
fled to the cave of Adullnm. On a second occasion 
David fleil to Achish with 600 men (1 Sam xxvii.2), 
and remained at Gath a year and four months. 
— Whether Achish, to whom Shimei w'ent in dis- 
ojieilicnce to the commands of Solomon (1 I\. ii. 40) 
be the same person is uncertain. 

Aohi'tob=: Ahitub, the high-priest (1 Esdr, viii. 
2 ; 2 E§dr. i. 1), in the genealogy of Esdras. 

Ach'metha. [Ecbatana.] 

A'ohor, Valley of=“ valley of trouble,” accord- 
ing to the etymology of the text; the spot at 
which Achan, the “ troubler of Israel,” was stoned 
(Josh. vii. 24, 26). On the N. boundary of.J^fliib 
(xv. 7 ; also Is. Ixv. 10; Hos. ii, 15): 

Ach'sa (1 Chr. ii.^9). [AChsah.} • . 

Ach'sahi daughter Sf.Caleb, the sen of Jc^iio* 
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neh the# Kenezite. Her fother promised her in the ITohf Spirit^ and the ^esidts of that outpourinij, 
inanii^ ^ wltoever should tnice l)ol>ir. Otliniel, by the dispersion of the Gospel among Jews ai^ 
her fathd?*s younger brother, took that city, and Gentiles. Under these leading heads all the per- 
accordingly roceive^l tlie hand of Achsah as his sonnl and subordinate details may ^e mnged. Jm» 
I'eward. Caleb, at his daughter’s request, added mediately after the Ascension, St. Peter, the first of 
to her dowr 3 *tlie upper and lower springs, which the Twelve, designated by our Lord as the Kook on 
she had pleaded for as peculiarly suitable to her whom the Church was to be built, «he holder of 
inhciitance in a south country (Josh. xv. 1.V19; the keys of the kin^om, becomes the prime actor 
Sbinley’s S. if P. p. 161). The story is repeated under Cod in the founding of the (Ihurch. He is 
in Jiidg. i. 11-15. Achstih is mentioned again, iis the centre of the first great group.of sayings aial 
being the dai^hter of Caleb the son of llezion. m doings. The ojiening of the door to Jews (ch. ii.) 
1 Chr. ii. 49.*^ and Gentiles (ch. x.) is his office, and by him, in 

Ach'diapli, a city within tlie ten itory of Asher, good time, is accomplished. Buf none of tlie existing 
named between Beten and Alammelcch (Jash. twelve Apostles were, humanly speaking, htteJ to 
xix. 25) ; originally the seat of a Canaanite king pi each the Gospel to the cultivated Gentile world, 
(xi. 1 , xii. 26). It is "iwssibly the modern Kesaf, To be by divine grace the spiritual^ conqqeror of 
mills bearing which name were found by Kohinsoii Asia ami Europe, God raised up aimthifr instru- 
(iii, 55) on the N.W. edge of the HUch. But more meat, from among the highly-educated and zealous 
probably the name has survived in Ghaifa, a town Phansees. The preparation of Saul of Tarsus for 
which, from its situation, must always have been the work to be done, the progieas, in his hand, of 
too impoi-tant to have esijaptxl mention in the his- that work, his journeyings, preachings, and perils, 
tory, as it otherwise would have done. his htripes and imprisonjpents, his testifying in 

Ach'lib. 1. A city of Juibdi in the Shefelah, Jerusalem and being brought to testify in Home, — 
nameil with Keilah and Mareshah (Josh. xv. 44; these are the subjects of the latter half ^ the book, 
Mic. i. 14). It is probably the same with CifE- of which the great central figure is the Apostle 
ZllJ and CliOZGBA, which see.— 9. A town lielong- Paul. — As to the time when, and place at which 
ing to Asher (Josh. xix. 29), fiom which the Ca- the book was written, we are left to gather them 
naanites were not expelled (Judg. i. 31) ; aftenvards entirely from indirect notices. It seems most pro- 
Ec<lipi*a. It is now es-Zih, on the sea-shore at the bable that the place of writing was Home, and the 
mouth of the iVu/ir J/erdauil, 2 h. 20 m. N. of time about two yenis from the date of St. PauTs 
Acie (Hobinsoii, iii. 628). After the return from arriv.-d there, as related in ch. xxviii. 30. Had 
Babylon Achzib was considei-ed by the Jews as the any considerable alteration in the Apostle’s circum- 
uorthernmost limit of the Holy Land. dances taken place before the publication, there can 

Aoiplia (1 Esdr. v. 31). [tlAKUrifA.] lie no reason why it should not have been noticed. 

Aoltho I Jud. viii. 1 ; comp. 2 Esdr. i. 1). And on other accounts also this time was by far 

Acrabat'tine. [Arabattink.] the most likely for the publication of the book. 

Acts of the Apostles, a second treatise by The airisal iii Rome was an important pci iod in 
the author of the third (lo.spel, traditionally known the Apostle’s life: the quiet which succeeded it 
as Luke (which see). Tlie identity of the writer seemed to promise no immediate determination of 
of, both books is strongly shown their great , bis cause. A largo amount of historic mafcilaJ 
similarity in style and idiom, and the usage of par- ' had been collected in Judaea, and during the vaiious 
ticular woids and comjKuiiul forms. It must lx* j missionary journeys. Or, taking another and not 
confe.ssed to be, at fii-st sight, somewhat sui prising 'ess probalile view, Nero was beginning to undergo 
that notices of the autlior are so entirely wanting, that change for the worse which disgraced the latter 
not only m the book, itself, but also, generally, in portion of his reign : none could tell how soon the 
the Epistfes of St. Paul, whom he must have whole outward rejiose of Roman society might be 
accomJ»anie<^' for some years on his travels. But shJlken, and the tacit toleration which the Chris- 
our suijirise is removed •when we notice the habit tiaus enjoyed be exchanged for bitter persecution, 
of the Apostle with regard to mentioning his com- If such tenors were imminent, there would surely 
panions to have been very vaiious and uncertain, be in the Roman Church praphets and teachei^r 
and remember that no Epistles were, strictly speak- who might tell them of the storm which was ga» 
ing, w'ritten by him while our writer was in his thering, and warn them, that the records lying 
company, before his Roman impri.sonment ; for be ready for publication must be given to the faithful 
does not seem to have joined him at Corinth (Acts before its outbreak or event. — Such a pnori consi-^ 
xviii.), where the two Epistles to the Thessjilonians derations would, it is true, weigh but little against 
were written, nor to have been with him at Ephesus presumptive evidence furnished by the book itself ; 
(ch. xix.), whence, perhaps, the Epistle to the Ga- but arrayed, as they are, in aid of such evidence, 
latians was written ; nor i^in to have wintered they carry some weight, when we find that the time 
with him at Coi inth (ch. xx. 3) at the time of his natiu'ally and fairly indicated in the book itself for 
writing the Epistle to the Romans, and, perha]^, its publication is that one of all others at which we 
that to the Galatians. — The book commences with should conceive that publication most likely. — This 
an inscription to one Thcophilus, who was probably would give us for the publication the year 63 A.n,, 
a man of birth and station. But its design mart according to the most probable a&sigiimeot of the date 
not be supposed to be limited to the edification of of the ai rival of St. Paul at liome. — The genuine- 
Tiieophiius, whose name is prefixed only, as was ness of the Acts of the Apostles has ever been 
customary then as now, by way of dedication. The recognised in the Chui'ch. It is first directly quoted 
readers were evidently intended to be the members in the epistle of the churches of Lyons and Vienne 
of tlil .Christian Churah, whether Jews or Gentiles; to those of Asia and Phrygia (a.d. 177) ; then re- 
fo*t its coutonta ara such' as ai'e of the utmost conse- peatedly and expressly by Iranaeus, Clement of 
quance^ the wholp Church.* Thev are The fulfil- Alexandria, Tertulltan, and s^ onwards. It was 
rnmt^f the pmmisii of^ the Mither oy the descent of rejected by the Maraionites (cent, iii.) and Mani- 
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chaeans (cent, iv.) as contradicting some of their 
notions. — text of the Acts of the Apostles is 
veiy full of various readings ; more so than any 
other hook of the N. T. To this several cjiuses 
may have contributed. In the many backward re- 
feiences to Oospel history, and the many anticipa- 
tions of stuteiftents and expressions occurring in thi 
Epistles, temptations abounded for a coiTector to 
t)y his hand at* assimilating, and, as he thought 
reconciling, the various accoiftits. In places when 
ecclesiasticiil order or usage was in question, inser- 
tions or omissions wff'e made to suit the habits and 
views of the Churcn in after times. Where tin 
narrative simply related tlicts, any act or word 
apparently unworthy of the apostolic agent was 
moditied for the sake of decorum. Where St. Pau' 
repeats to dil]^rent audiences, or the writer himsel: 
narrates, the detiiils of his mii*acuIou8 convei'sion 
the one pa-ssiigo wtus pieced from the other, so as tt 
pioduce verbal accoi-dance. There are in this book 
an unusual number of those remarkable iiiterpola- 
tioiis^of considerable length, which are found in th< 
(’oUex Bezae (D) and its cognates. A critic of some 
eminence, Boniemann, believes that the te.xt of tin 
Acts originally contained them all, and h;ui beer 
abbreviated by correctors ; and he has published an 
edition in which they are inserted in full. But, 
while some of them bear an appeai*ance of geniline- 
ness, the greater part are unmeaning and absurd. 

Ac'uarrAkkub (1 Esdr. v. 30 ; cf. Ezr. ii. 45). 

A'cnb=:Bakbnk (1 Esdr. v. 31 ; cf. Ezr. ii. 51). 

Ad'adah, one of the cities in the extreme 
south of Judah named with Dimonah and Kedesh 
(Josh. XV. 22). 

A'dah {ornament y beauty). 1. The first of the 
two wives of Lamech, fifth in descent from Cain, 
by whom were horn to him Jabal and Jubal (Cien. 
iv. t9).— 2. A Hittitess, daughter of Elon, one of 
the three wives of Esau, mother of his first-boin 
son J^Iiphaz, and so the ancestress of six (or seven) 
of the 'tribes of the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi. 2, 10 fi’. 
15 ff./. In Gen. xxvi. 34 she is called Basiie- 
MATIl. 

Adai'ah. 1. Maternal grandfather of king Jo- 
siah, and native of Boscath in the lowlands of 
Judah (2 K. xxii. 1).— 2. A Levite, of the Gersh- 
onite branch, and ancestor of Asaph (1 Chr. vi. ^). 
In v. 21 he is called Iddo.— 8. A Benjainite, son 
of Slumhi (1 Chr. viii. 21), who is apparently tb 
same as Shema in v. 13.— 4. A priest, son of Je- 
horam (1 Chr. ix. 12; Neh. xi. 12;.— 5. Ancestor 
of Miutseiah, one of the captail^ who supported 
Jehoiada (2 Chr. xxiii. 1).— 6. One of the descend- 
ants of Bimi who had married a foreign wife after 
the return from Babylon (Ezr. x. 29). He is called 
Jedeus in 1 Esdr. ix. 30.— 7. The descendant of 
mother Bani, who had also taken a foreign wife 
'Ezr. X, 39).— 8, A man of Judah, of the line of 
IMiarez (Neh. xi. 5). 

Adal’ia, fifth sou of Haman (Esth. ix. 8). 

Ad'am, the name which is given in Scripture 
-0 the first man. The term appiu*ently lias refer- 
mce to th(Ji> ground from which he was formed, 
vhich is called in Hebiew Adamah. The idea of 
rdness of colour seems to be inherent in either 
anvd. 'The cieatiou of man was the vvoi k of the 
ixth day. His fomiation was the ultimate object 
•f the Cl’eator. It was with reference to him that 
11 things were designed. He was to be the 
nd crown” of the«whole fabiic of the w6rld. In , 
he first nine chapters of Genesis there appear to be | 
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three distinct histones relating more or lejis to the 
life of Adiim. The fii'st extends from Cj^n. i. 1 tc 
ii. 3, the second ftom U. 4 to iv. 26, the Aiird ft-om 
V. 1 to the end of ix. The word at the oommence- 
ment of the two latter narratives, which is rendered 
there and elsewhere generationSy ma^ also he ren- 
dered history. The style of the second of these 
recoi*ds differs veiy considerably from that of the 
fii-st. In the fii-st the Deity is designated by the 
woi*d Elohirn ; in the second He is generally spoken 
of as Jehovah Elohirn, The object of the fust of 
these narratives is to record the creation ; that of 
the second to give an account of pamdise, the original 
sin of man, and the immediate posterity of Adam ; 
the third contains mainly the history of Noah, re- 
fei-ring, it would seem, to Adam and his descendants 
principidly in relation to that patriarch. — 3’he 
Mosaic accounts furnish us with very few mateiials 
from which to fonii any adequate conception of tlie 
fii-st man. He is said to have been created in the 
image and likeness of God, which probably points 
to tlie Divine patteiii and archetype after which 
man’s intelligent nature was fashioned ; reason, 
undei-standing, imagination, volition, &c. being at* 
tnbutes of God ; and man alone of the animus of 
the earth being possessed of a spiritual nature which 
resembles God’s nature. The name Adam was not 
confined to the father of the human race, but like 
homo was applicable to woman as well as man, so 
that we find it said in Gen. v. 1, 2, “ Tliis is the 
book of the * history ’ of Adam in the day that God . 
created *Adain,’ in the likeness of God made He 
him, male and female created he them, and called 
their name Adam in the day when they were 
createti.”— 3'he man Adam was placed in a garden 
which the Lord God had planteil “ eostwaid in 
Eden,” tor the purpose of dressing it and keeping 
it, [Eden.] iVdam was permitted to eat of the 
fruit of every tiee in the gaiden but one, which 
was called the “ tree of the knowledge of good ipid 
evil.” What this was, it is impossible to say. Its 
name would seem to indicate that it had the power 
of bestowing the consciousness of the difi'erence be- 
tween good and evil ; in the ignorance of which 
man’s innocence and happiness consisted. The pro- 
hibition to taste tlie fruit of this tree whs enforced 
by the menace of death. There was%lso another 
tree which was called “the tiee of life.” ISome 
suppose it to have acted iis a kind of medicine, and 
that by the continual use of it our fiist pai^ents, 
not cieated immoi-tal, wei-e preseiTed from death. 
(Abp. Whately.) While Adam was in thegai-den ot 
Eden the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air 
were bi ought to him to lie named, and whatsoev^' 
he allied eveiy living cieature that was the name 
thereof. Thus the power of fitly designating objects 
of sense was possessed by tlie first man, a fiiculty 
which is generally considered as indicating mature 
and extensive intellectual I'esources, Ujjon the failure 
ol^a companion suitable for Adam among the crea- 
tures thus brought to him to bo named, the Lord 
jod caused a deep sleep to fall ujiou him, and took 
one of his ribs from him, which He fashioned into a 
woman and brought her to the man. At this time 
they are both described as being naked without the 
consciousness of shame. — Such is the Scripture 
iccouut of Adam prior to the Fall. The fii'st num 
s a true man, witli the powei-s of a man apt 4he 
innocence of a child. He is njoi-eovei* sjioken of tyf 
St, Paul as being “the figure jof Him tli^ wa^ to 
3ome,” the second A(kun, Christ Jesus (K(ft|i. v. 
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14). By the subtlety of the seipent, the woman 
who was ffiVen to be with Adam was beguiled into 
a violatio^Q of the one command which had been 
imposed upon them. She took of the fruit of the 
forbidden tree and gave it to lier husband. The 
propriety of rts name was immediately shown in 
the results which followed: self-conscioiisnc® was 
the fii-st-fruits of sin ; their eyes weie opened and 
they knew that they wei’e naked. Though the 
cui*se of Adam's reMlion of necessity fell n|>on 
him, ^et the^ very proliibition to eat of the tree of 
life after his transgression was probably a mani* 
festation of Divine meroy, beciiuse the greatest 
malediction of all would have been to have the gift 
of indestructible life superaddeJ to a state of wretch- 
edness and sin. — Adam *is stated to have liv*cd 980 
yeai*s : so it would seem that the death which re- 
sulted from his sin was the spiritual death of alien- 
ation from God. ** In the dajf that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die and accordingly we 
find that this spiritual death began to work imme- 
diately. — The sons of Adam mentioned in Scripture 
are Cain, Abel, and Seth : it is implied, however, 
that he had others. 

Ad'anif a city on the Joixian ** beside Zaretan." 
in the time of Joslma (Josh. iii. 16). It is not 
elsewhere mentioned. 

Ad'amab) one of the ** fenced cities *’ of Nsi))h- 
tali, named between Chiniiereth and ha-liiimah 
(Josh. .xix. 36). It was probably situated to the 
N.W. of the Sea of Galilee, but no trace of it has 
yet been discovered. 

A d a ma nt, the translation of the Hebrew word 
Shamir in Ez. iii. 9 and Zech, vii. 12. In 
Jer, xvii. 1 it is translated ** diamond.” In these 
three passages the woi*d is the representative of 
some stone of excessive haixlness, and is used meta- 
phorically. Our English Adamant is derived from 
the Greek, and signifies the unconquerable,” in 
allgsion fierli.aps to the hard nature of the substance 
indicated, because it was supposed to be inde- 
structible by fire, 1'lie (ireek writere generally 
apply the word to some very hai d metal, perhajis i 
stcelf though they do also use it for a mineral. Nor , 
does the English language atbich any one definite ' 
meaning to* Adamant ; sometimes indeed we under- 
stand the diamond * by it, but tiie term is often 
used vaguely to express any substance of im- 
penetrable liardness. That some hard cutting stone 
is intended in the Bible is evident from the passage 
in Jeremiah (xvii. 1);-—** The sin of .Tudah is writ- 
ten with a pen of iron and with the point of a 
diamond.” Since the Hebrews appear to liave been 
unacquainted with the tme diamond, it is very 
probable, from the expression in Ez. iii. 9, of 
adamant harder than flint** that by Shamir is 
intended some variety of Corundum^ a mineral 
inferior only to the diamond in hai-dness. Of thif. 
mineral there are two principal groups — one is 
crystalline, the other granular; to the crystallite 
varieties belong the indigo-blue sapphire, the red 
oriental ruby, the yellow oriental bipaz, the green 
oriental emerald, the violet oriental ametliyst, the 
brown adamantine spar. But it is to the gianular 
or massive variety that tlie Shdmtr may with most 
probability be assigned. This is known by the 
name of Emery, which is extensively use<I in the 

* Our Engliith dt/imond is merely a corruption of 
adamank^ Cf. the.Erench dhmante, and German 
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arte for polishing and cutting gems and other hard 
substances. The Greek name for the emery-stone 
or the emeiy-powder is Smyris or Smins, and the 
Hebrew lexicographers derive thiseword Irom the 
Hebrew Shdmir, There seems to be no doubt 
whatever that the Hebrew and Greek xYords are 
identical, and that by Adamant we e to under- 
stand the emort/’Stonc, or the un-crystalline variety 
of the Corundum of mineralogists. i 

Ad'ami, a place on the bonier of Nnphtali, 
mentioned after A lion Beznananuiin (Josh. xix. 33). 
In the post -biblical times Adami bore tlic name of 
Dam in. 

Adar, a place on the south boundaiy of 
PaI^'^tine and of Judah (Josh. xv. 3), which in tin 
parallel list is called Hazak-addar. 

A'dar. [Moxths.] 

Ad'asa, a place in Judaea, a day’s journey 
from Gjizera, and 30 stiulia from Bethhoron (Jos. 
Ant. xii. to, §5). Here J udas Maccabaeus encamped 
before tlie^ battle in which Nicanor was killed, 
Nicanor having pitched aU Bethhoron (1 MaceVvii. 
40, 4.5). 

Ad'beel, a srm of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13; 

1 Chr. i. 29), and probably the progenitor of an 
Arab tribe. 

Ad'dan, one of the places fi om which some ot 
the captivity retiinicd vvith Zcnibhabel to Judaea 
who could not show their ]>edigi‘ec :us Is)*aelites 
(Ezr. ii. 59). In the parallel lists of Neheiniah 
(vii. 61) and Esdras the name is Addon and 
Aalar. 

Ad'dar, son of Bela (1 Chr. viii.3), called Aun 
in Num. xxvi. 40. 

Adder, 'flus word is used for any poisououfc 
snake, and is applied in this general sense by the 
tuanslatora of the A. V. They use in a similar way 
the synonymous temi asp. The word adder ocMii’^ 
five times in the text of the A. V. (see Mow), and 
three times in the margin ns syuonyifious with 
cockatrice, viz. Is xi. 8, xiv. 29, lix. 5. It repre- 
sent* four Hebrew words 1, AcshUh is found only 
.n Ps. cxl. 3: They have sharpened their tongues 
like a serpent, addei’s poison is under their lips.” 



Toxiooo of Egypt 


The latter half of this verse is quoted by St. Paul 
from the LXX. in Uom. iii. 13. The poison of 
venomous sej-pents is often einjijoyed by the sacred 
writers, in a figurative sense, to .expvesi tlie evi/ 
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tern pel’s of tiiintbcf or]|loi^no\i&^ saM *to hare mam’ed Augia, the dnughter.of Ber- 

Bcrpents with which the Jews were acquainted was zelus, or Barzillni. In Ezra and Neliei||iah be is 

in all probability limited to some five or six species ciilled by his adopted name 'Barzi.lai, au#it is not 
[Serpent] ; an4 as there are reasonable grounds dear whether Addus represents hia driginal name 
for identifying J*ethen and SAephtphon with two or is a mere corruption. 

well-known species, viz. the Egyptian Cobra and A'der, a Benjamite, son of Beriah, chief of the 

the Horned Viper, it is not improbable that the inhabitants of Aijnlon (1 Olir. viii. 15). The name 

AosAtib may be represente<l by the Toxicon of Egypt is more coi*rectly Eder. 

and North Afnca. At any rate it is unlikely that Ad'idai a town on an eminence overlooking 
tlie Jews should have been ifhacquainted with this the low country of Judah, fortified by Simon Macca- 
species, which is common in Egypt and probably in baeus in his wais with Tryphon (1 Macc. xii. 38, 
Syria; the Eohis ar^icola^ therefore, for such is xiii. 13). Probably idcnticiil witli*HADiD and 
this, adder's scientific name, may be identical, as in Aditiiaim (which see). 

ii.anie so in reality, with the animal signified by the A'diel. 1. A prince of tlie tiibe of Simeon, 
Hebrew AcMb.^% Pethen, [Asp.]— 8. Tsephet, descended fiom the prosperous family of Shiinei 
or Tsipfwpi, occui-s five times in the Hebrew Bible. (1 Chr. iv. 30). He took qiail in the murderous 
In Pjov. xxij^ 32 it is translated adder ^ and in niid made by his tribe ujion tlie peaceable Hamite 
Js. xi. 8, xiv. 29, lix. 5, Jer. viii. 17, it is rendered shepherds of the valley of Gedor in the reign of 
cockatrice. From Jeremiah we learn that it wiis Hezekiah.— 2. A priest, ancestor of Maasiai (1 t^hr. 
of a hostile natum, and from the parallelism of Is. ix. 12).— 3. Ancestor of Azmaveth, David’s tiea- 
xi. 8 it appears that the Tsiphoni was considered surer (1 Chr. xxvii. 25). 

even'fnore dreadful thmi tfie Pethen. It is possible A'din, ancestor of a family who returned with 


that the T^phrmi may bo represented by the Al- Zerubbahel, to the number of 454 (Ezr. ii. 15), or 
gerine adder {ClotAo mauritaniGa)^ but it must be 055 accoiding to the panillel list in Neh. vii. 20. 
confessed that this is mere conjecture.— 4. ShepAU Fifty-one more accompanied Ezra in the second 
pAon occurs only in Ocn. xlix. 17, where it is used aimvan from Babylon (Ezr. viii. 6). They joined 
to chai-actcrise the tribe of Dan ; “ Dan shall be a with Nehemiah in a covenant to separate tliem- 


serpent by the way, an adtler in the path, that selves fi’om the heathen (Neh. x. 16). 

liiteth the horse’s heels, so that his riiler sliall fall Ad'ina, one of David’s captains beyond the 


backward.” The habit of lurking in the siind and Joidau, and a chief of the Keubenites (1 Chr, xi. 


biting at the hoVse’s heels, here alluded to, suits 42). According to the A. V. and the Syr. he had 


tlie character of a well-known species of venomous the command of thirty men ; but tlie passage 
snake, and helps us to identify it witli the cole- should l>e rendered “ and over him were thirty,” 

i. e. the thirty bcfoie enumemtt'd were his superiors, 
just as Benalah (1 Chr. xxvii.) was ** above the 
thirty.” 

Adi'no, the Eznite, 2 Sara, xxiii. 8. See 
Jasiiobeam. 

Ad inus Jamin, the Levite (1 Esd. ix. 48; 
cf. Neh. viii, 7). ^ 

Aditiia im, a town Monging to Judah, lying in 
the low country (^Shefelah\ and named, between 
Sharaim and hag-Gedei'ali, in Josh. xv. 30 only. 
At a later time the name appeal’s to have been 
cliansred to Hadid (CMiadid) and Adida. 

Adjuration. [Exorcism.] 

Horned ccTuitn. Adlal, ancestor of Shaphat, the •overseer of 



brated horned viper, the asp of Cleojiatia {Cerastes 
Hasselquistii), which is found abundantly in the 
dry sandy deserts of Egypt, Syria, and Arabia. — 
I'he Cerastes is exti’emcly venoidbus ; Bruce com- 
pelled a specimen to scratch eighteen pigeons upon 
the thigh as quickly as possilile, and they all died 
nearly in the same interval of time. This species 
averages from 12 to 15 inches in length, but occa- 
sionally larger individuals are found. 

Ad'^. 1. p.ukc iii. 28) Son of Cosjun, and 

father of Melchi, in our Lord’s genealogy ; the third 
above Salathiel.— 8. The name occurs in a very 
corrupt vei-se of 1 Esd. ix. 3 1, and has apparently 
no equivalent in Ezr. x. 

Ad'do=lftdo (1 EmI. vi. 1), 

Ad'don. [Addan.] 

Ad'dus. 1. Tlie sons of Addus are enumerated 
among the sons of the servants of Solomon in 
1 Esd. V. 34 ; but the name does not occur in Ezr. 
ii. or Neh. vii.— i2. A priest, whose descendants, 
acconling to 1 Esd., were unable to establish theii 
genealogy in the Hnae of Ezra, and were removed 
from their priesthood (l Esd, v. 38), He is tbera 


David’s herds that fed in the broad valleys (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 29). 

Ad 'mall, one of the “ cities of the plain,” 
always coupled with Zeboim (Gen. x. 19, xiv. 2, 8 ; 
Deut. xxix. 23 ; Hos. xi. 8). It had a king of its 

m. 

Admatha, one of the seven princes of Persia 
(Esth. i. 14). 

Ad'na. 1. One of the family of Pah^ith-Moab 
who returned with Ezra and married a foreign wife 
(Ezr. X. 30).— 2. A priest, descendant of ITarim 
in the days of Joiakim, the son of Jeshua (Neh. 
xii. 15). 

Ad'nah. 1. A Manassito who deserted fram 
Saul and joined the fortunes of David on his rood to 
Ziklag from the camp of the Philistines. He was 
captain of a thousand “of his tribe, and fought at 
D;ivid’s side in the purauit of the Amalekites 
(1 Chr. xii. 20).— 2. The captain over 300,000 
men of Judah who were in Jehoshaphat’s army 
(2 Chr. xvii. 14). • • ' 

Ado'ni-Be'zek {lord of ofBezuk, 

city of the Crfhannitos. [Bezek.J Thi.' 
cliieftain was vanquished bv the ti’ibe ofJudak 
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(Judg. I. 3-7), who cut off his Uiutnbs and great 
toes, aiid^l^i'ought him prisoner to Jerusalem, where 
he diedj He rontessed that ho had indicted the 
same cruelty ujwn feveuty jxjtty kings whom he 
had conquered. 

Adanijah {my Lord is Jehovah), 1. The 
fuuith son ot David by Hi^^ith, bora at Hebron, 
while his father w'as king of Judah (2 Sam. iii. 4). 
After the desith of his three brothei-s, Amnon, 
Chileab, and Absalom, he became eldest son ; tmd 
when his fathei**8 stiength was visibly declining, 
put forwai*d*his pretensions to the crown. David- 
Diomised Bathsheba that her son Solomon should 
inherit the succession (1 K. i. 30), for theie was no 
absolute claim of primogeniture in these Eastern 
monarchies. Adonijah^ cause was espoused by Abi- 
atliar and Joab, the famous commander of David’s 
army. [Joab.] His name mtd influence secuicd a 
'iai*ge number of followei's among the captains of the 
Voyal ai-rny belonging to the tri^ of Judah (comp. 
1 k. i. 9 and 25); and these, togetJier with all the 
princes except Solomon, were enteitiiined by Ado* 
nijah at a great sacrificial feast held “ by the stone 
2k)helcth, which is by Eii-rogcl.*' [Enuouel.] 
Nathan and Biithslieba, now thoroughly alarmed, 
apprised David of these proceedings, who immedi- 
ately gave orders that Solomon should be conducted 
on the royal mule ia solemn procession to Gihon, a 
spring on the W. of Jerusalem (2 Chr. x.\xli. ;>()). 
[Gihon.] Here he wiis anointe{l and proclaime(i 
king by Zadok, and joyfully recognised by the 
people, 'fhis decisive meiisure struck tenor into 
the opposite party, and Adonijah fled to sanctuary, 
but was pardoned by Solomon on condition that he 
ahould “ show himself a worthy man,” with the 
threat that ** if wickeilness were found in him lie 
should die” (i. 52). The death of iJavid quickly 
followed on these events ; and Adonijah begged 
Bathsheba, wlio as “ king’s motlier *’ wouUl now 
have special dignity and influence [Asa], to procuie 
Siilomon’s con.sent to liis mariiage with Abisliag, 
who had been the wife of David in his old age 
(1 K. i. 3). This was regarded as djui valent to a 
fresh attempt on the throne [Absalom ; Abner] ; 
and therefo'.e Solomon ordered him to be put to 
death by Beimiali, in acconJauce with the temis ol 
his previoufr jiardon.— 2. A l.evite in the leign of 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 8].— 3. (Neh. x. 1(>). 
[Adonikam.] 

Adoni^kam. The sons of Adonikam, Gbb in 
number, were among those who retui ned from Baby- 
lon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 13; Neh. vii. 18; 

1 Esd. V. 14). In the last two passages the num- 
ber is 667. The remainder of the family retunied 
with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 13 ; 1 Esd. viii. 39). Tho 
name is given as Adonijah in Neh. x. 16. 

Adonrnun (IK. iv. 6 ; by an unusual con- 
tiaction Adoram, 2 Sam. xx. 24, and 1 K. xii. 18 ; 
alw Hadouam, 2 Chr. x. 18), chief receiver of the 
tribute during the reigns of David (2 »Sam. xx. 2^), 
Solomon (IK. iv. 6), and Rehoboam (1 K. xii. 18). 
This lust monarch sent him to collect the tribute 
irom the rebellious Israelites, by whom he was 
sunicd to death. , 

Ado'niTZe'dek {lord of jmiice), the Amorite 
king of Jeiaisalem who organised a league with four 
otlier Amorite princes against Joshua. The con- 
federate kings having laid siege to Gibeon, Joshua 
marched to the. relief of his new allies and put the 
besiegers to flight, •'fhe fiveckings took refuge in 
a cav« at Majckedah, whenq? they were taken and 
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slain, their bitdies hung» on trees, and then burled 
in the place of their concealment (Josh. x. 1-27) 
[Joshua.] 

Adoption, an' expression metaphoricxUly used 
by 8t. Raul in reference to the present and pro. 
spective pnvileges of Cliristians (Rmn. viii. 15,^3 j 
Gal. iv. 5; Eph. i. 5). He piobably alludes to the 
Roman custom of adoption, by which a person, not 
having children of his own, might adopt as his son 
one liorii of other pUrents. The effect of it was 
that the adojited child was entitled to the name and 
sacra privata of his new father, and ranked as iiis 
heir-at-law : while the lather on his pirt was 
entitled to the property of the son, and exercised 
towards him all the rights and privileges of a 
father. In short the relationship was to all intents 
and purposes the same as existed l)etr'een a natuml 
father and son. The selection of a person to be 
adopted implied a decide*! preference and lo\e on 
the jxirt of the adopter : and St. Raul aptly traiis- 
fcis the well-known feelings and customs connecRid 
with the act to illustrate<»»the position of the Ohris- 
tianised Jew or Gentile, The Jews themselves 
were unacqiiaintetl with the process of adoption: 
indeed it would have been inconsistent with the 
regulations of the Mosaic law affecting the inheritr| 
ance of piopeity: the insRuiccs occj\sionally adduced \ 
as referring to the custom (Gen. xv. 3, xvi. 2, 

5-9) are evidently not cases of adoption pioper. 
Ado'ra or A'dor. [Adoraim.] 

Adora'im, a foi tided city buflt by Rehoboam 
(2 Chr. xi. 9), in Judah, apparently in or near the 
Shefelahy since, altliougli omitteil fiom the lists ic 
Josh. XV., it is by Joseplius almost uniformly coupled 
with Mareshah, which wivs certainly situated there, 
Adoraim is probably the same place with Ad»)ia 
(I Macc. xiii. 2U), unless tliat be Dor, on tlie sea- 
coast below Carmel. Ilobiiicon identifies it %vith 
LHirOj a “ large village” on a lising ground west , 
of Hehro’i (li. 215). 

Ado'ram. [Adonikam; Hadobam, 3.] 

Adoration. The acts and postures by which 
the Hebrews ex]>iesscd adoration bear a great 
similarity to those .still in use among Oiieutal 
nations. To rise up and suddenly pros ti ate the 





Adomtiun. Ancutit Kgyptmn. (Wilkin<Mm.) 


body was the most simple method ; but, generally 
.speaking, the piostration was conducted in a more 
formal manner, the person falling upon the knee 
and tlien gradually inclining the hoi^y until the 
forehead toucheil the gi ound. Such prostration Wixs 
usual in the worahip of Jehovah (Gen. xvii. 3 ; Rs, 
xcv. 6). But it was by no means exclusively used 
tor that pui’pose; it was the formal mode of r9 
ceiviug visitors (Gen. xviii. 2), of doing dbeisance 
to one of superior station (2 ^m. xiv. 4), and of 
showing re.s|ject to equals (1 K. ii. 19). Occ^ionidly 
it was repeated three times (I Sam. xx. 41), and 
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ev«n seven times (Gon, xixiii. 3). It wns acrutn- 
panied by such acts as a kft» (Ex. xvi:i. 7), laying 
hold of the knees or feet of tl)e person to whom the 
ndumtion wits piiid (Matt, xxviii. 9), and kissing 
the ground on wifich he stood (1*8. Ixxii. 9; Mic. 
vii. 17). Similar adomtion wao piiid to idols 
( i IC. xfx. 18)*^ sometimes however prostration was 
omitted, and the act consisted simply in kissing tlie 
Hand to the object of reverence (Job xxxi. 27), and 
in kissing the statue itself (Hoi;^. xiii. 2). The same 
customs prevail^ at the time of our Saviour’s 
ministry, as appears not only from the numerous 
occasions on which sthey wei*e put in practice 
towiwds Himself, but also from the parable of the 
unmerciful servant (Matt, xviii. 26), and from 
Cornelius’s reverence to St. Peter (Acts x. 25), in 
which case it was objected to by the A|)Ohtle, as 
implying a higher degree of superiority than lie 
was entitled to, especially as coming from a Iwomaii, 
to whom prostration was not usual. 



Atlonition, Modern Kgyptiun. (Lane.) 


Adyam melech. 1. The name of an idol introduceil 
into Samaria by the colonists from Sepharvaim 
(2 K. xvii. 31). He was worshipped with rites 
resembling those of Molecb, children being burat in 
his honour. The first part of the word probably 
means fire. Sir H. Itawlinson regards Adram- 
melech as the male power of the suu, and Anam- 
MELKCii, who is mentioned with Adrammelcch a.s 
a companion-god, as the female power of the sun 
ClJawlinson’s Herodotm, i. 611),— 2. Son of the 
Assyrian king Senoacherib, whom, in conjunction 
with his brother Sharezer, he murdered in the temple 
of Nisroch at JSineveh, after the failure of the'As- 
syiian attack on Jerusalem. The panicides escaped 
into Ai-menia (2 K. xix. 37 ; 2 Cl^. xxxii. 21; Is. 
xxxvii. 38), The date of this event was B.c. 680. 

Adraiiiyt'tiiiln» a sea))ort in the province of 
Afia [Asia], situated in the distii^t anciently 
called Aeolis, and also Mysia (see Acts xvi. 7), 
Adramyttium gave, and still gives, its name to a 
deep gulf on this coast, opposite to the opening 
of which is the island of Lesbos. [Mitylekk.] 
St. Paul was never at Adramyttium, except {lerhaps 
during his second missionary journey, on his way 
from Galatia to Treas (Acts xvi.), and it has no 
Biblical inter^t, except as illustrating his voyage 
from Caesarea m a ship belonging to this place 
(Acts xxvii, 2). Ships of Adramyttium must have 
been frequent on this coast, for it was a place of 
considerable traffic. It lay on the great Roman 
road betwo»n Assos, Troas, and the Hellespont on 
one side, and Pergainus, Ephesus, and Miletus on 
the other, and was connected by similar roads with 
the interior of the coitllti*y. The modeni Adramyti 
Con. D. B. 
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is a \vtOY village, but it is still a place of some li'ad 
and shipbuilding. . * 

A'dim, more properly A’driftS. im- 

poitant to 6x the meaning of this •word as userl 
in Acts xxvii. 27. The word seems to have been 
derived fi*om the town of Adria, ncar^he Po ; and 
at firat it denoted the pint of the gulf of Venice 
which is in that neighliourhood. AAeiwards the 
rignification of the name was extended, so as to 
embrace the whole of that gulf. Subsequently it 
obtained a much wider extension, and in the 
apostolic age denoted that natural diuision of the 
Mediterranean which Humboldt names the Syrtic 
basin (see Acts x.vvii. 17), and which had the 
coasts of Sicily, Italy, Greece, and Afiiai for its 
boundaries. This definition js explicitly given by 
almost a contemixiraiy of St. Paul, the geographer 
Ptolemy, who also says that Crete is bounded ou 
the west by Adrias. Later writers state that Malta 
divides the Adriatic sea from the Tyriheniau sea, 
and the isthmus of Corinth the Aegean fiom the 
Adriatic. Thus the ship in which Josephus started 
for hilly about the time of St. Paul’s voyage 
found«*rt^ in Adrias (^Life, 3), and there he wa- 
picked up by a ship from Cp*ene and talten to 
Puteoli (see Acts xxviiL 13). It is through igno- 
rance of tliese tacts, or through the want of attend- 
ing to them, that writers have drawn an argument 
from this geographical term in favour of the false 
view which places the apostle’s shipwreck in tnr' 
Gulf of Venice. [Mei.ita.] 

A'driel, a son of Baizillai the Meholathite, to 
whom Saul gave his daughter Merab, although 
he had previously pioinised her to David (1 Sam. 
xviii. Ir9). His five sons were amongst the seven 
descendants of Saul whom David surrendered to the 
Gibeonites (2 Sam. xxi. ^) in satisfaction for the 
endeavoura of Saul to extiriwte them, although the 
Israelites had originally made a league with them 
(Josh, ix, 1.)). in 2 Sam. xxi. they are called the 
sons of Michal ; but ns Miclutl had no cliildritli 
(2 Sam. vi. 23), the A. V., in order to surmonnt 
the difficulty, erroneously translates the Hebrew 
word ** brought up” instetid of “ bare.” ’fhe 
margin also gives “the sister of Michal” lor 
“ Miclial.” Probably the error is due to some early 
transcriber. ^ 

A'duel, a Naphthalite,ancestorofTobit(Tub. i. lb 
Adul'lm, Apocr. Odollam, a city of Judah 
in the lowland of the Shefelali, Josh. xv. 35 
(comp. Gen. xxxviii. 1, “Judah went cloicn,” and 
Micuh i. 15, where it is named with Mareshah 
and Achzib) ; the seat of a Canaiuiite king (Josh. 
\ii. 15), and evidently a place of great tuitiquity 
(Gen. xxxxdii. 1, 12, 20): fbrtitied by Rehoboam 
(2 Chron. .xi. 7), one of the towns reoccupiod by 
the Jews after their retura frem Babylon (Neh. 
xi. 30), and still a city m tne times of the Macca- 
bees (2 Mncc. xii. 38). — The site of Adullam has 
not yet been identified, but from the mention of it 
in ^he passages quoted above in proximity with 
other known towns of the Shefelah, it is likely that 
it was near Deir Dubbdrif 5 or 6 miles N, of 
Eleutheropolis. The limestone cliffs of the whole 
of tliat locality are piei'ced with extensive excavn* 
tions, some one of which is doubtless the cave of 
Adullam,” the refuge of David (1 Sam. xxii. 1 ; 
2 Sam. xxiii. 13; 1 Chr. xi. 15), Monastic 
tion places tlic cave at KhUreitiin^ at the south end 
of the Wady Uridsy j^^tweeu Betlilehem and the 
Dead Sea. * • * 
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Adttllftmito, a native of Aduilam (Gen. szxviii 
i, 12i 20). 

Adnlvury. The pailics to this crime wero a 
maiiied woman and a man who was not her htis- 
bond. The toleration of polygainy^, indeed, rendei-s 
it neai'ly impossible to make ci'iminal a similar 
odence committed by a man-led man with a woman 
not his wife. In the pitriai-chal period the sanc- 
tity of maiTiage is noticeable fi-om the history of 
Abmham, who feai-s, not that his wife will be 
seduced him, but that he may be killed for 
her sake, and especially from the scniples ascribed 
to Phai-aoh and Abimelech (Gen. xii., xx.). The 
woman's punishment, as commonly amongst eastern 
nations, was no douot capital, and probably, t\s 
in the case of Tamar's uucliastity, deatli by fire 
(xxxvii). 24). The Mosaic penalty was that both 
the guilty paities should be stoned, and it applied 
as well to the betrothed as to the maiiied woman, 
provided she were free (f)eut. xxii. 22-24). A 
bondwoman so offending was to be scourged, and 
the man was to make a trespass offering (Lev. xix. 
20-22). — The system of inheritances, on which the 
polity of Moses was based, was threatened with 
confusion by the doubtful otfspring caused by this 
crime, and this secured popular sympathy on the 
side of morality until a far advaiu^ stage of cor- 
ruption was reached. It is probable that, when 
that tej-iitorial basis of. polity passed away — ^as it 
did after the captivity — ^aud when, owing to Gentile 
example, the marriage tie became a looser bond of 
union, public feeling in regard to adultery changed, 
and the penalty of death was seldom or never 
indicted. Thus, in the case of the woman brought 
under our Loixl's notice (John viii.), it is likely 
that no one then thought of stoning her in fact, 
though there remained tlie written law ready for 
the purpose of the caviller. It is likely also that a 
divorce, in which the adulteress lost her dower and 
rights of maintenance, &c., was the usual remedy, 
luggested by a wish to avoid scandal and the 
excitement of commiseration for crim e. The expres- 
sion in St. Matthew (i. 19) “to make her a public 
example,” probably means to bi ing the case before 
the local Sanhedrim, which was the usual coui*se, 
but which Joseph did not propose to take, pre- 
ferring repudiation, because that could be managed 
privately. — Concerning the famous tiial by the 
watei-s of jealousy (Num. v. 1 1-29), it has been 
questioned whether a husband Wiis, in case of certain 
facts, bound to adopt itt The more likely view i.s, 
that it was meant as a relief to the vehemence of 
implacable jealousy to which Orientals apjicar 
pi-onc, but which was not consistent with the laxity 
of the nuptial tie prevalent in the period of the 
New Te.’tament. The ancient strictoess of tliat tie 
gave room for a more intense feeling ; and in that 
intensity probably arose this strange custom, which 
no doubt Moses found prevailing and deeply seated, 
and which is said to be paralleled by a form of 
01 -deal called the “i-ed water” in Western Afi^ca. 
The foi-nis of Hebrew justice all tended to limit the 
application of this test. 1. By prescribing certain 
wits presumptive of guilt, to be established on oath 
by two witnesses, or of preponderating but not 
conclusive testimony to the &ct of the woman's 
adultery. 2. By technical rules of evidence which 
Ojia^ proof of those presumptire facts difficult. 
8. By exempting certain large classes of women 
(oil indeed, except* .a pure l^raelltess married to a 
jbiaelii^ and some eyen of chem) from the^ 
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liability. 4. By providing that the ti-ial could 
only be before the great Sanhedrim. 5. By invest- 
ing it with a ceremonial at once humiliating and 
intimidating, yet which still hai^onised wi& the 
spirit of the whole oi-deal as recorded in Num. v. 
But, 6. Above all, by the conventional and even 
mercenai-y light in which the nuptial contract was 
latterly i-^i-ded. — When adultery ceased to be 
capital, as no doubt it did, anij^ divorce became 
a matter of mere c<invenience, it ^ould be absurd 
to suppose that this trial was continued. And 
when adultei-y became common, as the Jews them- 
selves confess, it would hff/e been impious to 
expect the miracle which it supposed. If ever' the 
Sanhedrim were driven by force of circumstances 
to adopt this trial, no doubt every effort was used, 
nay, was prescribed to overawe the culprit and 
induce confession. Besides, howevel?, the intimida- 
tion of the woman, the man was likely to feel the 
public exposure of his suspicion.s odious and repul- 
sive. Divorce was a ready and quiet lemedy. 

Adorn'mim, “the going up to” or “op” 
=r the “ pass of the i-ed ;*** one of the landmarks of 
the boundary of Benjamin, a rising grt/Und oi- pass 
“over against Gilgal,'* and “on the south side 
of the ‘ torrent *” (Josh. xv. 7, xviii. 17), which 
is the position still occupied by the road leading 
up from Jericho and the Joi-dan valley to Jeni- 
salem, on the south lace of the gorge of the 
Wadf/ Kelt, Jciome ascribes rhe name to the 
blood shed there by the robbei-s who infesteil the 
pass in his day, as they do still, and as they did in 
the days of our Loid, of whose parable of the 
Good Samaritan this is the scene. But the name is 
doubtless of a date and significance far more remote, 
and is probably derivetl from some tribe of “ r<‘d 
men ” of the earliest inhabitants of the country. 

Aedi'af, 1 Esdr. ix. 27. Probivbiy n corryption 
of Kliaii. 

Ae'gypt. [Egypt.] * 

Aene'as, a paralytic at Lyddi\, healed by St. Peter 
(Acts ix. 3:1, :^4 ). 

Ae'non, a place “near to Salim,” at which 
John baptized (John iii. 2.3). It was evidently 
west of the Jordan (comp. iii. 22, with 26, and 
with i. 28), and abounded in water. This is indi- 
<iated by the name, which is merely a Greek version 
of a Chaldee word, signifying “ springs.” Aenon is 
given in the Onornasticon as 8 miles south of 
Scythopolis “near Salem and the Joitlan.” Dr. 
Ifobinson's careful search, on his second visit, how- 
ever, foiled to cl^cover any trace either of name or 
remains in that locality. But n Sdlim h;\s been 
found by him to the ejist of and close to Kdhutu.% 
where there arc two very copious springs. 'I'his 
position agi’ces with the requirements of Gen. xxxili. 
18, [Salem.] In favour of its distance from the 
Jordan is the consideration that, if close by the 
river, the Evangelist would haixlly have drawn 
attention to the “much water” there. — The latest 
writer on Jerusalem, Di*. Bmclay, reports the dis- 
covery of Aenon at Wady Farak^ a secluded valley 
about 5 miles to the N.E. of Jeru^lem, running 
into the great Wudy Fovear immediately above Je- 
richo. But it requires more examination than it 
has yet received. 

Aera. [CiiBONOLoor.] 

Aethio'pia. [Ethiopia.] 

Affinity. [Maiuiiaqe.] 

Ag'abai 1 Esdr. v. 30. [Hagab.] 

Ag'abns, a Christian piOphet* in the upostol. 
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meotSdned in Acte xi 28 and xx\. tQ. ITe 
{iredict>e<i (Acts xi. 28) that a famine would fake 
jilace in the vei{^ of Claudius ** throughout all the 
world/’ This exf»ression may take a narrower or a 
wider sense, either of which confirms the pi^diction. 
As Greek an<l Roman writers used " the world ” of 
the Greek an8 the Roman wo) Id, so a Jewish 
wiiter could use it naturally of the Jewish woild or 
Palestine. Anci#nt writem give no account of any 
universal famine in the reign Claudius, but they 
speak of several local famines which were severe in 
particular countries. Josephus mentions one which 
prevailed at that tirne in Judaea, and swep.t away 
many of the inliabitants. This, in all probability, is 
the famine to which Agnbiis refera in Acts xl. 28. 
'lire chrqpology. admits of this supposition. Actioixl* 
ing to Josephi|^, tlie famine which he describes took 
place when Cuspius Fadus and Tiberius Alexander 
were procuratoi*s ; L e. it may have begun about 
the close of A.D. 44, and lasted three or four years. 
Kadus was sent into Judaea on the death of Agvippa, 
whiclf occun-ed in A.D. If we attach the wider 
sense to ** world,** the prediction may imjwrt that 
a famine should take place thi-onghout the Homan 
empire during the i-eign of Ciaiidius (the year is 
not specified), and not that it should prevail in all 
parts at the same time. We rind mention of thi^e 
other famines during the I'eign of Claudius : one in 
Gieece, and two in Rome. 

A'ga^, jwssilily the title of the kings of Ama- 
lek, like Pharaoh of Egypt. One king of this 
name is mentioned in Num. xxiv. 7, and another in 
1 Sam. XV. 8, 9, 20, 32. The latter was the king 
of the Anialekites, whom Saul spared, together with 
the best of the spoil, although it was the well- 
known will of Jehovah that the Amalekites should 
be extir])nted (Ex. xvii. 14; Dent. xxv. 17). For 
this act of disobedience Samuel wjus commissioned 
to <leclaie to Saul his rejection, and he himself sent 
for*Agag and cut him in pieces. [Samuisl.] — 
ffaman is called the Agaoite in Esther iii. 1, 10, 
v'lii. 3, 5. The Jews consider Haman a descendant 
of Agag, the Amalckite, and hence account for the 
hatred with which ho pursued their race. 

A'gagite. [Agag.] 

Agar. [Hagar.] 

Agture'nei, Bar. iii. 23. [Hagar.] * 

A^te is mentioned four times in the text of 
the A. V.; viz. in Ex. xxviii. 19, xxxix. 12; Is. 
liv. 12; Ez. xxvii. 16. In the two former pas- 
sages, where it is reprasented by the Hebrew word 
it is spoken of as forming tl# second stone in 
the thiixl raw of the high priest’s bimstplate ; in 
(*;jch of the two latter places the original won! is 
oadc6df by which, no doubt, is intended a different 
«tone. [Runv.] In Ez. xxvii. 16, where the 
text has agate, the mai'gin has c/irgsoprase, whereas 
in the very ne.\t chapter, Ez. xxviii. 13, chryso- 
nrase occurs in the margir) instead of emerald, 
which is in the text, as the translation of an 
entirely different Hebi*ew woixi, nopfiec ; this will 
%how how much our translators wore peiplexed as 
to the meaninfs of the minerals an<l precious stones 
mentioned in the sacred volume. It is probable, 
however, that sheM does stand for some variety of 
igate, for there is a wonderful agreement amongst 
intei-pretera, who all understimd an agate by the 
tenn.-— Our English agate; or achat, deiives its 
lame from the Achates, in Sicily, on the banks j 
>f which, according Jo Theophrastus and Pliny, ' 
t was firat found ; but as agates are met. with ’ 
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in almost every countiy, this stone was doubtless 
from the earliest times known to the ^i^entnls. 
It is a silicious steme of the quartz fa^ly, and 
M met with generally in rounded nodules, or in 
veins in trap-i ocks ; specimens are often found on 
the sea-shore, and in the bods of streOkis, the rocks 
in which they had been imbedded having been 
decomposed by the elements, when the i^tes have 
dropperl out. 

A^, OlA In early stages of cixdlization, 
when experience is the only source of practical 
knowledge, old has its special valu?, and conse- 
quently its special honoura. A further motive 
was superadd^ in the case of the Jew, who wai 
taught to consider old age as a reward for piety, 
and a signal token of Ciofs favour. For these 
reasons the aged occupied a prominent place m 
social and political system of the Jews. In private 
life they were looked up to as the depositaries of 
knowledge (Job xv. 10): the young were oixlened 
to rise up in their presence (Lev. xilx. 32): they 
allowed them to give their opinion first (Job 
xxxii. 4): they were taught to regaixl grey hairs as 
a ** crown of glory ” and as the “ b»uty of old men ” 
(Prov. xvi. 31, XX. 29). I'he attainment of old 
age was i*eg:iided as a special blessing (Job v. 26), 
not only on account of the prolonged enjoyment of 
life to the individual, but also because it indicate*! 
peaceful and prosperous times (Zech. vlii. 4 ; 1 Macc. 
xiv. 9 ; Is. Ixv. 20). In public affairs age carried 
weight with it, especially in the infancy of the 
state: it formed under Moses the main qualification 
of those who acted as the representatives of the 
jieople in all matters of difficulty and deliberation, 
The old men or Elders thus became a class, and 
the title gradually ceased to convey the notion of 
age, and was used in an oflicial sense, like Patres, 
Senatores, and other similar tei-ras. [Elders.] 
Still it would be but natural that such an office 
should be generally held by men of advanced age 
(1 K. xii. 8). 

A’giee, a Hararite, father of Shammah, one of 
David’s three mightiest heroes (2 Sam. xxiii. 11). 

Ag^'ns, 1 Esd. vi. 1, viu 3; 2 Esd. i. 40. 
[Haimiai.] 

Agpricnltnre. This, though prominent in the 
Scriptural nanative concerning Adam, •Cain, and 
Noah, was little cared for by the patriarchs; 
more so, however, by Isaac and Jacob than by 
Abraham (Gen. xxvi. 12, xxxvii. 7), in whose time, 
probably, if >ve except the lower Jordan valley 
(xiii. 10), there was little regular culture in Ca- 
naan. Thus (Jeiar and Shechem seem to have 
been cities where i>nstornl wealth predominate<l 
(xxxiv. 28). The henlmen strave witli Isaac about 
his wells ; about his crops there was no contention. 
In Joshua’s time, as shown by the stoiy of the 
f Eshcol’ (Num, xiji. 23, 24), Canaan was found 
in a much more advanced agricultural state than 
,Ja^b had left it in (l>ut. viii. 8), resulting pro- 
bably from the severe experience of fiimines, and 
the example of Egypt, to which its people were 
thus led. The pastoral life was the means of keep- 
ing the sacred race, whilst yet a family, distinct 
from mixture and locally unattadied, especially 
whilst in Egypt. When, grown into a nation, 
they conquered their future seats, agiiculture sup- 
plied a similar check on the foreign interQ0Ui'8$%|id 
speeriy demoialisation, especitdly as re^^irds idolatry, 
which commerce would have olwsed* Thi^ agri- 
culture became the ha^s of the Mosaic cotnhnon- 
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wenlih. It tended to check also the fmbooting 
and lion^wl lite, and made a numei’ous offspring 
profitalde, as it was already honourable by natural 
sentiment and by law. Thus, too, it indii-ectly 
discouraged slavery, or, where it existed, made the 
slave somewhat like a son, though it made the son 
also ^mewliiit of a slave. Taken in connexion with 
the inalienable chai'iicter of inheriUinces, it gave 
each man and each family a stake in the soil and 
nurtui-ed a hardy patriotism. “ The land is Mine * * 
(Lev. XXV. 23) was a dictum which nitule agricul* 
tai*e likewiftc the basis of the tlicocratic relatiou. 
Thus every family felt its own life with intense 
keenness, and hud its divine tenure which it wjis to 
guard from alienation. The prohibition of culture 
in the sabbatical year funned, under this aspect, a 
kind of rent reserved by the Divine Owner. Land* 
marks were deemed snci'ed (Dent. xix. 14), and the 
inalienability of the heritage was ensured by its 
reveraion to the owner in the year of jubilee ; so 
that only so many years of occupancy couhl be 
sold (Lev. XXV. 8-1 G, 23-35). The praphet Isaiah 
fv. 8) denounces the contempt of such lestrictions 
by wealthy grandees, who sought to “ add field to 
field,” erasing families and depopulating districts. 

Agricultural Calendar, — The Jewish calendar, 
as fixed by the three great festivals, turned on the 
seasons of green, ripe, and fully-gathered produce. 
Hence, if the season was backward, or, owing to 
the imperfections of a non-astronomicJil reckoning, 
seemed to be so, a month was intercalated. This 
rude system was fondly retained long after mental 
progress and foreign intercourse placed a correct 
calendar within their power ; so that notice of a 
Veadar^ i. e. second or intercalated Adar, on account 
of the lambs being not yet of paschal size, and the 
barley not forward enough for the Abib (green 
sheaf), was sent to the Jews of Babylon and Kgypt 
early in the season. — ^'fhe year oixliiuirily consihtiug 
of 12 months was divddefl into 6 agricultural 
periods as follows : — 

I. Sowing Time. 


tion, and the rest with the gathering of tlie fruits. 
The ancient Hebraws had little notion of giwn or 
root-crops giown for fodder, nor was the long 
summer drought suitable for tlirm. Barley sup 
plied food bo^ to man and beast, and the plants 
called in Ea. iv, 9, “Millet,” was grazed w'hile 
gi'een, and its ripe grain made into M'ead. Mowing 
{km, vii. 1 ; Ps. Ixxii. 6) and hay-making wera 
familiar processes. 

Climate and Soil,^-—A change i» the climate of 
Palestine, caused by increase of population and the 
clearance of trees, must have taken place before the 
period of the N. T. A furtficr change caused by 
the decrease of skilled agricultural labour, e,g, in 
irrigation and terrace-making, has since ensued. 
Not only this, but the great vaiiety of elevation 
and local character in so small a conjpass* of country 
necessitates a partial and guarded ajiplication of 
general remarks. ITet wherever industry is secure, 
the soil still asseiis its old fertility. The Hanrdn 
(Peraea) is as fei tile as Damascus, and its bi-ead 
enjoys the highest reputation. 'J’he black and rich, 
but light, soil about Gaza is said to hold so much 
moisture as to be very fertile witK little vain. 
Here, as in the neighbourhood of Bcyt'HU is a vast 
olive-ground, and the very sand of the shore is -said 
to be pi*oductive if watered. 

Timber, — ^'fhe Israelites probably found in Canaan 
a feir projiortion of woodland, which their neces- 
sities, owing to the discouragement of commeice, 
must have led them to reduce (Josh. xvii. 18). 
But even in early times timber seems to have 
been far less used for building material than among 
western nations; the Israelites were not skilful 
hewers, and imported both the timber and the 
workmen (1 K. v. 6, 8). No store of wood-fuel 
seems to have been kept: ovens were heated with 
such things as dung and hay (Ez. iv. 13^ 15, 
Matt. vi. 30) ; and, in any case of sacrifice on an 
emergency, some, as we should think, unusual source 
of supply is constantly mentioned for the wood 
(1 Sara. vi. 14; 2 Sam. xxiv. 22; 1 K. xix. 21; 
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Hius the 6 montiiB from onid Tisri to mid Nisan 
were maiiilj; occupied witl? the process of oultiva- 


comp. Gen. xxli, 3, G, 7). All this indicates a 
non-nbundance of timber. 

jRain and Irrigation. — The abundance of water 
in Palestine, from natural souraes, made Canaan 
t contrast to rainless Egypt (Deut. viii. 7, xi. 
8-12). Pain was commonly expected soon after 
the autumnal equinox or mid Tisri ; and if by the 
firat of Kasleu none had fallen, a fast was pro- 
claimed. The common scriptural expressions of 
the “ «uly ” aiffl the “ latter rain ” (Deut. xi. 14 ; 
Jer. v. 24; Hos. vi. 3 ; Zech. x. 1 ; Jam. v. 7) 
are scarcely confiz-med by modem expeiience, the 
season of rains being unbroken, though peidiaps the 
fall is more strongly mai’ked at the beginning and 
the end of it. The consternation caused by the 
failuie of the foraoer Z'ain is depicted in Joel i. ii. ; 
and the prophet seems to pi-omise the fonner and 
latter rain together “ in the firat month,” i. e, 
Nisan (ii. 23). The peculiar Egnztian method 
of in’i^tion alluded to in Deut. xi. 10 — “whei-e 
thou wateredst it with with thy fot was not 
unknown, though less pi*evalent in Palestine. That 
peculiarity seems to have consisted in making in the 
fields squai'e shallow beds, like our salt-jwins, sui’- 
rounded by a laised border of earth to keep in the 
water, which was then turned from one ‘square to 
another by pushing aside the mud, to open one and 
close Uze next with the (oot. A very similai 
method is apparently descidbed by Robinson ns used 
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especially for garden vegetables, in Palestine. 
There irrigation was as essential as drainage in our 
ivgion; and for this the large extent of rocky 
surface, easily ej^vated for cisterns and ducts, was 
most useful. Even the plain of Jencho is watered 
not by canals from the Joixlan, since the liver lies 
bolow the land, but by» rills converging from the 
mountains. In these featui'cs of the country lay 
, its expansive r^ources to meet the wants of a 
multiplying pcpulation. The lightness of agii- 
cultural labour in the plains set free an abundance 
of hands for the task of terracing and watering; 
and the result gav^ the highest stimulus to in- 
duh1;ry. 

Crops . — The cerejil crops of constant mention 
are wheat and barley, and more i*aiely rye and 
millet (?)? the two former, together with the 
vine, olive, and fig, the use of inigation, the 
plough aii<l the harrow, mention is made in the 
book of Job (xxxi. 40, xv. 33, xxiv. 6, xxix. 
19, xxxix. 10). ,Two kinds of cummin (the black 
varifliy (xilled ** fitches, **^Is. xxviii. 27), and such 
podded ])lants as beans and leutilcs, may be named 
among the Itaplc produce. To these, later writers 
a<ld a gresit variety of garden plants, e. g. kidney* 
beans, j)€as, lettuce, endive, leek, garlic, onions, 
melons, cucumbers, cabbage, &c. The produce 
which foi-med Jacob’s present was of such kinds as 
would keep, and had been preserved during the 
fiimine (Gen. xliii. 11). 

Ploitjghimj and Sowing . — The plough probably 
was like the Egyptian, and the process of ploughing 
mostly very light, one yoke of oxen usually suificing 
to diaw it. Such is still used in Asia Minor, and 
its pai*ts are shown in the accompanying drawing; 
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a is the pole to whidi tlie^^srofe beair witl^ yokes, 
A, is attached ; c, the handloii ^ repre- 

sents three modes of aiik^hg share, /Rid f is a 
goad with a scraper at the tmet eud, probably for 



cleaning the share. Mountains and steep places 
were hoed (Is. vif. 25). New gi'ound and fallows, 
the use of which latter was familiar to the Jews 
(Jer. iv. 3 ; Hos. x. 12), were cleared of stones and 
of thoras (Is. v. 2) early in the year, sowing or 
gathering from ** among thorns being a proverb 
tor slovenly husbandry (Job v. 5 ; IVov. xxiv, 
30, 31). Virgin land was ploughed a second time. 
Sowing also took plaice without previous ploughing, 
the seed, as in the parable of the sower, being 
scatterecl broiulcast, and ploughed in afterwards^ the 
roots of the late crop being so far decayed as to 
sejve for manure (Fellows, Asia Minors p. 72). 
The soil was then brushed over with a light hiu'iw, 
often of tliorn bushes. In highly iiTigated spots 
the seed was trampled in by cattle (Is. xxxii. 20), 
as in Egypt by goats. Sometimes, however, the 



sowing was by pitches only in well manured spots, 
a pi ocess represented in the accompanying drawing 



Fig. 8.~Com growing m patches.--(Snrcnhi«ilu».) 


by Surenhusius to illustrate the Mishna. Where 
the soil was heavier, the ploughing was best done 
dry ; but tJie more foiTnal routine of heavy w^tern 
soils must not be made the standard of such a 
naturally fine tilth as ih;it of Palestine generally. 
During the rains, if not loo heavy, or between 


their two periods, would be the best time for these 
operations ; thus 70 days before the passover was 
the time prescribed for sowing for the ** wave- 
sheaf,” and, pi’obably, thereforo, for that of barley 
genci-aHy. 'I'he oxen were mged on by a goad like 
a spear (Judg. iii. 31). The custom of watching 
ripening crops and thieshing floors against theft, or 
dmnage, is probably ancient. Thus Boaz slept on 
the floor (liuth iii. 4, 7). Barley ripened a week 
or two before wheat, and as fine harvest weather 
was certain (Prov. xxvi. 1 ; 1 Sam. xii. 17 ; Am. 
ir. 7), the crop cliiefly varied with the quantity of 
timely rain. The period of harvest must always 
have dilfered accoixllng to elevation, aspect, &c. 
The propoi-tion of hai vest gathered to seed gojvn 
was often vast, a hundredfold is mentioned, but hi 
such a way as to signify >t*was a limit i-arelv 
attoined (Gen. xxvi. 12 ; Matt, xiii. st.-r-The 
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rotiition of cwps, ftuiiBifir to the Kjs^yptians, oin 
hanih'-hpe been the Hebrews, Sow- 

ing a'lieW with diim^««eds wns forbidden (Dent, 
sxii. 9), and rainuti directions nve given by the 
rabbis for arranging a seeded surface with gi-eat 
rariety, yet ^voiding juxtaposition of heicrogetim. 
Reaping and threshing^ — 'J'he wheat, &c., was 
reaped by the sickle, or was pulled up by the roote. 
It was lH>uud in sheaves — a process prominent in 
Scripture, The sheaves or heaps were carted 
(Am. ii. 13) to the floor — a circular spot of hal’d 
ground, prcknbly, ns now, from 50 to 80 or 100 
toet in diameter. Such floors were probably per- 
manent, and became well known spots (Gen. 1. 10, 
1 1 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 18). On these the oxen,&c.,, 
forbidden to be muzzled (Deut. xxv. 4), trampled 



Fig, 4.->R(mping wh«it.~{\Vilkliifk»n, Tomb* of the Ktuge. TJtehta.'i 


out the grain, as we find represented in the Kgy|v 
tian monuments. At a later time the Jews used a 
threshing sledge called Morag (Is. xli. 15; 2 f»am. 
xxiv. 22; I Chr. xxi. 23), probably resembling 
the still employed in Kgypt — a stage with 



Fig 5.— Tlic mnchmi* ii«hJ hv thi- murtrrn Rgyrtiiin# lor 
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three rollers ridged with iron, vhich, aided by the 
driver's weight, crushetl out, oltcn injuring, the 
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out with n stick (Is. jjcxviii. 27). Barley wm 
sometimes soaked and then parched hefo|;e treading 
out, which got rid of the pellicle of the grain.-— 
The use of animal manure is prgved frequent by 
such recurring expi*e8sions as “ dung on the face ol 
the earth, held,” &c. (Ps. Ixxxiii. 10 ; 2 K, lx. 37 ; 
Jer. x'iii. 2, &c.). • •> 

lVi»mf>»nW(gr.— The “shovel" and “fan” (Is. 
XXX. 24), the preiMse difference of wjiich is doubtful, ^ 
indicate the pi ocess of winnowing-7-a eonspicuoue 
pai’t of ancient husbandry (Ps. xxxv. 5 ; Job xxi. 
18; Is. xvti. 1.3), and impoitant, owing to the 
slovenly threshing. EveninjJ was the favourite 
time (Kuth iii. 2) when there was mostly a breeze. 
The “fan" (Matt. iii. 12; was pet haps a bitmd 



shovel which threw the grain up against the wind. 
The last process was the shaking in a sieve to 
separate dirt and refuse (.\m, ix. 9). — Fields, and 
floora were not commonly enclosed ; vineyards 
mostly were, with a to-wer mid other huildkigs 
(Num. xxii. 24; Ps. Ixxx. 12; Is. v. 5; Matt, 
xxi. 33 ; comp. Jud. vi. 11). Banks of mud from 
ditches were also used. — With regard to occupancy, 
a tenant might pay a fixed money rent (Cant. 

viii. 11), or a stipulated share of the fruits (2 3{im. 

ix. 10 ; Matt, xxi, 34), often a half or a thiifl ; but 
l<ral custom was the only rule. A passer by 
might eat any quantity of corn or grapes, buj not 
reap or cairy otf fruit (Deut. xxiii. 24-25 ; Matt, 
xii. 1), — The rights of the coiiier to be left., and of 
gleaning [CoiiNKR ; Glkaning], formed the |ioor 
man’s claim on t^e soil for support. For his bene- 
fit, too, a sheaf forgotten in cairying to the floor 
was to he left ; so also with regal’d to the vineyard 
and the olive-grove (Lev, xix. 9, 10 , Deut, xxiv. 19). 
Besides there seems a probability that every third 
year a second tithe, besides the priests’, was paid 
for the poor (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12; Am. iv. 4 ; 
Tob. i. 7). 

Agrip'pa. [Herod.] 

A'gnir, the son of Jakeh, an unknown Hebrew 
sage, who uttered or collected the sayings of 
wisdom recorded in Prov. xxx. Emld attiibutes 
to him the authorship of Prov. xxx. 1 - xxxi. 9, in 
consequence of the similarity of style exhibited in 
the three sertioVis therein contained, and assigus as 
his date a period not earlier than the end of the 
7th or beginning of the 6th cent, n.c. Xhe Pab- 
bins, accoraing to Jarchi, and Jerome after them* 
interpreted the name symbolically of Solomon, who 
“ collected understanding," nAd is elsewhere ciIIim) 
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^ Kohcleth.*' Buusen contends Umt Agur wns an 
inhabitant of Mama, and probably a descendant of 
one of the 500 Siraeonites, who in the reign of Hcze- 
kiah drove out tbe Amalekites from Mount Seir. 
Hitzig goes fnither, and makes him the sou of the 
Queen of Massa and brother of Lemuel. [Jakeii.] 
A’hab. 1. ^n of Omi*!, seventh king of the 
se{>arate kingdom of Israel, and second of his 
dynasty, reigned»}).C. 919-896. The great lesson 
which we learn from his life is the depth of 
wickedness into which a weak man may fall, 
even though not devoid of good feelings and 
ami|ble impulses, ^en he abandons himself to 
the guidance of another peraon, resolute, unscra- 
piilous, and depmved. The cause of his ruin 
was his mani^ge with Jezebel, daughter of Eth- 
liaal, king Tyre, who had been priest of 
Astaile. [Jezebel.] We have a comparatively 
full account of AhaVs reign, because it was distin- 
guished by the ministry of the great prophet 
Elijah, who was brought into direct collision with 
JezeUbl when she venture^ to introduce into Israel 
the impure woiship of Baal and her father’s god- 
dess Astaiie. In obedience to her w'ishes, Ahab 
caused a temple to be built to Baal in i^maiia 
itself, and an oracular grove to be consecrated to 
Astarte. With a fixe<i detenninatiou to extiipate 
the true religion, Jezebel hunted down and put to 
death Clod’s pro}ihets, some of whom were con- 
cealed in caves l>y Obadiah, the governor of Ahab’s 
house ; while the Phoenician rites were caiTied on 
with such splendour, that we read of 450 prophets 
of Baal, and 400 of Asherah. (See 1 K. xviii. 19, 
where our veraion erroneously substitutes “ the 
groves ” for tlie proi)er name Asherah, as again in 
2 K. xxi. 7, xxiii. 6). [Asheuah.] How the 
woi-ship of God was restored, and the idolatrous 
priests slain, in consequence of ** a sore famine in 
Samaria,” is related under Elijah. But hea- 
th&iisin and persecution were not the only ciimes 
into which Jezebel led her yielding husband. One 
of liis chief tastes was for splendid architecture, 
which he showed by building an ivory house and 
several cities. But the place in which he chiefly 
indulged this passion was the beautiful city of 
Jezreel (now Zerin)^ in the plain of Esdraelon, 
which he adorned with a palace and park for bis 
own residence, though Samaria remained the capital 
of his kingdom, Jezreel standing in the same rela- 
tion to it as the Veisailles of the old French mo- 
narchy to Paris (Stanley, S. ^ P, 244). Desiring 
to add to his pleasure-grounds tliete the vineyard of 
his neighbour Naboth, he proposal to buy it or 
jgfive land in exchange for it; and when this was 
1 efused by Naboth, in accordance with the Mosaic 
law, on the ground that the vineyaixl was “the 
inheritance of his fathera ” (Lev. xxv. 23), a false 
accusation of blasphemy was brought against him, 
and not only was he himself stoned to death, but 
his sons also, as we learn from 2 K. ix. 26. Elijah, 
already the great vindicator of religion, now ap- 
pealed as the assertor of morality, and declared 
that the ent#e extirpation of Ahab’s house was the 
penalty appointed for his long courac of wickedness, 
now crowned by this atrocious can me. The execu- 
tion, however, of the sentence was delayed in con- 
sequence of Ahab’s deep repentance. — ^Abab undei'- 
took three campaigns against Benhadad IL king of 
Damascus, two defensive and one offensive. In the 
firat, Benhadad lai^ siege to Samaria ; and Ahab, 
euwttraged by the patriotic counsels of God’s pro- 
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phets, made a sudden attack on him whilst in tlie 
plenitude of arrogant confidence he was btmqfeUiig 
in his tent with his thirty^Wo Tasaalp kings. 
The Syrians were totally routed, and fled to iHi- 
mascus.— -Next year Benhailad, believing that his 
failure wns owing to some peculiar ^wer which 
the God of Israel exercised over the hills, invaded 
Israel by way of Aphek, on the E. of Jordan. 
Yet Ahab’s victory was so complete tliat Bcn- 
hadorl himself fell into his hands ; but was re* 
leased (contraiy to the will of God as announced 
by a prophet) on condition of restoiing all the 
cities of Israel which he held, and making “ sti^eets” 
for Ahab in Damascus; that is, admitting into 
iiis ca|)ital permanent Hebrew officers, in an inde- 
pendent position, with special dwellings for them- 
selves and their retinues, to watch over the com- 
mercial and political interests of Ahab and his 
subjects. This was apparently in retaliation for a 
similar privilege exacted by Benhadad’s predecessor 
from Omri in respect to Samaria. After this gi'eat 
success Ahab enjoyed peace for throe yeaiis, w-hen, 
in conjunction with Jehoshaphat king of Judah, 
he attacked Kamoth in Gilead on the east of 
Jordan, which town he claimed as belonging to 
Israel. But Goal’s blessing did not rest on the 
expedition, and Ahab was told by the prophet 
Micaiah that it would fail. For giving this warn- 
ing Micaiah was imprisoned ; but Ahab was so far 
roused by it as to take the precaution of disguising 
himself, so as not to offer a conspicuous mark to the 
archers of Benhadad. But he was slain by a 
“ ceitain man who drew a bow at a venture and, 
though staid up in his chariot for a time, yet he 
died towards evening, and his aimy disperaed. 
When he was brought to he buried in Somalia, the 
dogs licked up his blood as a seiwant was washing 
his chariot ; a partial fulfilment of Elijah’s predic- 
tion (1 K. xxi. 19), which was more literally 
accomplished in the case of his son (2 K. ix. 26). 
— 2 . A lying prophet, who deceived the captive 
Israelites in Babylon, and was burnt to death by 
Nebuchadnezzai* (Jer. xxix. 21). 

A'harah, third son of Benjamin (1 Chr, viii. 1), 

[AhER; a HIRAM.] 

Ahar'hel, a name occurring in an obscure frag- 
ment of the genealogies of Judah, “fhe families 
of Aharhel ” apparently titiced their descent througr, 
Coz to Ashur, the posthumous son of Hezron. 
The Targum of R. Joseph on Chronicles identifies 
him with “Hur the firstborn of Miriam” (1 Ohr. 
iv. 8). 

Ahasa'i, a priest, ancestor of Maasiai (Neh. xi. 
13); called Jahzerah in 1 Chr. ix. 12. 

Ahaaba'i, fafher of Eliphelet, one of David’s 
thirty-seven captains (2 Sam. xxiii. 34). In the 
corrupt list in 1 Chr. xi. 35, Eliphelet appears as 
** Eliphal the son of Ur.” 

Abaaae'nu, the name of one Median and two 
Persian kings mentioned in the 0. T. It may 
be desirable to prefix to this article a chronological 
table of the Medo-Pei*sian kin^ from Cyaxares to 
Artaxerxes Longimimus, according to their ordtnaiy 
classical names. The ^riptural names conjectured 
to correspond to them ai e added in italics: — 1. Cy- 
axai-es, king of Media, son of Phraortes, grandson of 
Deioces and conquei'or of Nineveh, h^w to reign 
B.c. 634: AAasuerus, 2. As^ages ms so^ last 
king of Media, B.C. 694 : Darim tlie • 

Cyrus, son of his.daughtdk-Mandare and Canv 
byscs, a Persian noblg, firat king of PenA^ 359 
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Cyrus, 4. Gambysws his son, 529: A^iasuerus, 

5. A vMagian usurper, who personated Sroerdis. 
the yonfSger son of Cyrus, 521 : Artaxerxes, 

6. IMrius Hystaspis, raised to the throne on the 
overthrow of the Magi, 521 : Darius, 7. Xerxes 
nis son, 485;, Ahameras, 8. Aitaxerxes Longi* 
manus (Macrocheir), his son, 465*495 : Artaxcrxes, 
—The name Ahcasuerus, or Achoshvemsh, is the 
same as the Sanstrit kskatra^ a king, which appeal^ 
as kshirshe in he arrow-headed inscriptions of 
Persepolis.— 1. In Dan. ix. 1, Ahasuerus is said to 
bo the fath<tt’ of Darius the Mede. Now it is 
almost certain that Cyaxares is a fom of Ahasuerus, 
gn-cised into Axares with the prefix Cy- or Kai-, 
common to the Katanian dynasty of kings {Malcolm’s 
Pema, ch. iii.J, with which may be compared Kai 
Khosroo, the Persian name of Cyrus. The son of 
this Cyaxares was Astyages, and it Is no <mprobable 
conjectui*c that Darius the Mede was Astyages, set 
over Babylon as viceroy by his grandson Cyrus, and 
allowed to live there in royal state. [ Jarius.] 
This fii-st Ahasuerus, then, is Cyaxares, the con- 
queror of Nineveh. And, in accoidance with this 
view, we read in Tobit xiv. 15 that Nineveh was 
taken by Nabuebodonosor and Assuerus, «. e, Cv- 
axares.— 2. In Ezr. iv. 6 the enemies of the Jews, 
after the death of Cyrus, desii*ous to frustrate the 
building of Jerusalem, send accusations against 
*Jiem to Ahasuerus king of Persia. This must be 
(’ambyses. For we read (v. 5) that their oppo- 
sition continued from the time of Cyrus to that of 
DiU'ius, and Ahasuerus and Ai'taxerxes, t. e, Cam- 
byses and tlie pseudo-Smerdis, are mentioned as 
reigning between them. [^Artaxerxks.] Xeno- 
phon calls the brother ot Cambyses Tanyoxares, 
». €. the younger Oxares, whence we infer that the 

, elder Oxares or Axares, or Ahasuerus, was Cam- 
byses. His constant wars probably prevented him 
from interfering in the concerns of the Jews. He 
was plainly called after bis grandfather, who was 
not of royal race, and therefore it is very likely 
that he iilso assumed the kingly name or title of 
Axares or Cyaxares, which had been borne by his 
most illustrious ancestor.— 8. The third is the 
Ahasuerus of the book of Esther, It is nefdlcss to 
give more than the hoods of the well-known story. 
Having divqj-ced his queen Vashti for refusing to 
appear in public at a banquet, he married, four 
yeais afterwards, the Jewess Esther, cousin and 
ward of Mordecai. Fi>'e years after this, Haman, 
i>ne of his counsellors, having been slighted by Mor- 
decv'ii, prevailed upon the king to order the destnic- 
tion of all the Jews in the empire. But before the 
day appointed for the massacre, Esther and Mordeaii 
overthrew the influence which Haman had exercised, 
and so completely changed his feelings in the matter, 
that they induced him to put Haman to death, and 
to give the Jews the right of self-defence. This 
they used so vigoiously that they killed several 
thousands of their o])poneiits. Now, from the extent 
assigned to the Persian empire (Estb. i. 1), “ frobi 
India even unto Ethiopia,*' it is proved that Darius 
Hystaspis is the earliest possible king to whom this 
histoiy can apply, and it is haidly worth while 
to consider the claims of any after Ait^xerxes 
Longinianus. But Ahasuerus cannot’ be identical 
with Darius, whose wives were the daughters of 
Cyrus and Otanes, and who in name and character 
e*]uMFy. differs from that foolish tyrant. Neither 
can he be Artaxerxes Eongiroanus, although, as 
ArtaxerAjs is a^< omf)Ound of Xerxes, there is less 
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difficulty here as to th« name. But in the first 
place the character of Artaxerxes is also vtry unlike 
that of Ahasuerus. Besides this, in Ezr. vii. 1-7, 
1 1-26, Artaxerxes, in the seventh ^ear of his reign, 
issues a decree very favourable to the Jews, and 
it is unlikely therefore that in the twelfth (Esth. 
iii. 7) Haman could speak to him of *them as if he 
knew nothing about them, and persuade him to 
sentence them to an indiscriminate, massacre. We 
are therefore reduced 4o the belief that Ahasuerus is 
Xerxes (the names being identical): and this con- 
clusion is foiiificd by the rcKemblance of character, 
and by certain chronologicjil iiMications. As Xerxes 
scourged the sea, and put to death the engineers 
of his bridge because their work was injured by a 
storm, so Ahasuei*us repudiated his queen Vasliti 
because she would not violate the dgcorum of her 
sex, and ordered the massacre of the whole Jewish 
])eople to gratify the malice of Haman. In the third 
year of the reign of Xerxes was held an assembly 
to arrange the Crecinn war (Herod, vii. 7 If.). In 
the thiid year of Ahasueriis was held a great* feast 
and assembly in Shushan the palace (Esth. i. 3). 
In the seventh year of his reign Xeries return^ 
defeated from Greece, and consoled himself by the 
pleasures of the harem (Herod, ix. 108). In the 
seventh year of his reign “ fair young virgins were 
sought’* for Ahasuerus, and he replaced Vashti by 
marrying Esther. The tribute he “ laid upon the 
land and upon the islos of the sea** (Esth. x. 1) 
may well have been the result of the expenditure 
and ruin of the Grecian expedition. 

Ah'ava, a place (Ezr. viii, 15), or a river (viii. 
21), on the banks of which Ezra collected the 
second expedition which retnnied with him from 
Babylon to Jerusalem. Various have been the 
conjectures as to its locality : but the latest researches 
are in favour of its being the modern Ditf on the 
Euphrates, due east of Damascus. 

A'haz, 1. Eleventh king of Judah, son of Jo- 
tham, reigned b.c. 741-726. At the time of 
his accession, Rezin king of Damascus and Pekah 
king of Israel had recently formed a league agciinsi 
Judah, and they proceeded to lay si<’go to Jeru- 
salem. Upon this the groat piophet hastened 
to give advice and encouragement to Ahaz, and 
itowas probably owing to the spirit of energy 
and religious devotion which he poured into his 
counsels, that the allies failed in their attack on 
Jerusalem (Is. vii. viii. ix.). But the allies took 
a vast number of captives, who, however, were 
restored in virt^je of the remonstrances of the 
prophet Oded ; and they also inflicted a most severe 
injury on Judah by the capture of Elath, a flourish- 
ing port on the Red Sea ; while the Philistines in- 
vaded the W. and S. (2 K. xvi. ; 2 Chr. xxviii.). 
The weakminded and helpless Ahaz sought deliver- 
ance from these numcjous troubles by appciUing to 
Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, who freed him froin 
his most foiinidublc enemies by invading Syria, 
taking Damascus, killing Kezin, and depriving Israel 
of its Northern and ti'ans-Jordanic districts. But 
Ahaz had to purchase this help at ajpostly price: 
he became tributary to Tiglath-pileser, sent him all 
the treasures of the Temple and his own palace, anti 
even appeared before him in Damascus as a vassal. 
Ho also ventured to seek for safety in heathen 
ceremonies; making his son pass through ihe fire 
to Moloch, consulting wizards and nccromanoers 
Is. viii. 19), sacrificing to the Syrian gods, intro- 
iicing a foreign altar ft om DaAiascus, and probably 
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(]je worship of the heavily bodies from Assyria | 
Bud Babylon, as he would seem to have set up the 
hoi*ses at* the sun mentioned in 2 K. xxiii. 11 ; and 
** the altars * 01 % the top (or roof) of the upper 
chamber of Ahaz *’ (2 K. «xiii. 12) were connected 
with the adoration of the stars. We see another 
and blameless result of this intercourse with an 
astronomical people in the “ sundial of Ahaz ** (Is. 
xxxviii, 8 ).— 2* A son of Micah the grandson of 
Jonathan through Meribbaal or Mephibosheth (1 
Chr. viii. 35, 3d, ix. 42). 

Ahaad'ah. 1. Son of Ahab and Jezebel, and 
eighth king of llrael, reigned B.C. 896-895. 
Atfer the battle of Ramoth in Gilead [Ahab] 
the Syrians had the command of the country along 
the ca&t of Jordan, and they cut olf all commu- 
nic.atio!i lixitween the Israelites and Moabites, so 
that the voi^al king of Moab refused his yearly 
tribute of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams with 
their wool (comp. Is. xvi. 1). Before Ahaziah 
could take measures for enforcing his claim, he 
wass seriously injured bj^ a fall through a lattice 
in his palace at Samaria. In his health he had 
vvorshippe{? his mother’s gods, and now he sent to 
inquire of the oracle of Baalzebub in the Philistine 
city of Kkron whether he should recover his health. 
But Elijah, who now for the last time exercised the 
prophetic office, rebuked him for this impiety, and 
announced to him his approaching death. The only 
other recorded transaction of his reign, his endeavour 
to join the king of Judah in ti-ading to Ophir, is 
more fitly related under Jehoshaphat (I K. xxii. 
49-53 ; 2 K. i. ; 2 Chr, xx. 35-37).— 2. Fifth 
king of Judah, son of Jehoram and Athaliah, 
daughter of Ahab, and therefore nephew of the 
pre<x;diiig Ahax.iah. He is called Azariah, 2 Chr. 
xxii. 6 , probably by a copyist’s error, and Jehoahaz, 
2 Chr. xxi. 17. 80 , too, while in 2 K. viii. 26 we 
read that he was 22 years old at his accession, we 
find in 2 Chr. xxii. 2 that his age at that time 
was 42. The former number is certainly right, as 
in 2 Chr. xxi. 5, 20 , we see that his father Jehoiam 
wfis 40 when he died, which would make him 
younger than his own son; so that a ti*an 8 criber 
must have made a mistake in the numbers. Aha- 
ziah was an idolater, and he allied himself with his 
uncle Jehoram king of Israel, brother and suc- 
cessor of the preceding Ahazian, against Hazael, the 
new king of Syria. The two kings were, however, 
defeated at Ramoth, where Jehoram was so severely 
wounded that he retired to Jiis mother’s palace at 
.lezrecl to be healed. The revoliition carried out in 
Israel by Jehu under the guidance of Elisha broke 
out while Ahaziah was visiting his uncle at Jezi-eel. 
•As Jehu approached the town, Jehoram and 
Ahaziah went out to meet him; the former was 
shot through the heart by Jehu, and Ahaziah was 
puraued as far as the pass of Gur, near the city of 
Iblcam, and there mortally wounded. He died 
when he reached Megiddo. In 2 Chr. xxii. 9, 
im apparently different account is given of his 
iileath. Ahaziah reigned one year, B.O. 884 (2 K. 
viii. 26; 2 ^, ix. 29). 

Ah'baxi, son of Abishur, by his wife Abihail 
( 1 Chr. ii. 29). He was of the tribe of Judah. 

A'her, ancestor of Hushim, or rather “the 
Hushim,” as the plural fonn seems to indicate a 
family .rather than an individual. The name 
occiu -8 in an obscure passage in the genealogy of 
Benjamin (1 Chr. vii, 12 ), Some translators con- 
sider it as not a pnl()er name at all, and render it 
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literally “ anothei*;” becatue, a« Jai-chi »y|, 
who compiled the goiealogy, was uncei'tain whether 
the ft.milies brionged to the tribe of BeiQamfn or 
not. It is not improbable that A her and Ahiram 
(Num. xxvi. 38) are the same ; unless the fotmei 
belonged to the tribe of Dan, whoiHb genealogy is 
omitted in 1 Chr. vii. ; Hushim being a 
as well as a Benjamite name. 

A'hi. 1. A Gadite, chief of a family who 
lived in Gilead in Bashnn (1 Chr. v. 15), in the 
days of Jotham, king of Judah. By the LXX. and 
Vulg. it was not considered a projlbr name.— 2. 
A descend.ant of Shamer, of the -tribe of Asher 
(1 Chr. vii. 34). The name, according to Gesenius, 
is a contraction of Ahijah. 

Ahi'ah or Ahi'jah. 1. 'Son of Ahitub, brathcr 
of Ichabod, gi-andson of PMnehas, and great-gi*and- 
son of Eli. He is described as being the Lord's 
priest in Shiloh, wearing an ephod (1 Sam. xiv. 3, 
18). There is, however, gi-eat difficulty In reconcil- 
ing the statement in 1 Sam. xiv. 18, concerning the 
aric being used for inquiring by Ahiah at Saul’s 
bidding, and the statement that they inquired not 
at the ark in the days of Saul (1 Chr. xiii. 3), 
if we understand the latter expression in the strictest 
sense. But all difficulty will disappear if we apply 
the expression only to all the latter years of the 
reign of Saul, .when we know that the priestly 
establishment was at Nob, and not at Kiijath- 
jearim, or Baale of Judah, where the ark was. 
The narrative in 1 Sam. xiv. is entirely favourable 
to the mention of the ark. Ahiah is probably the 
same person as Ahimelech the son of Ahitub. 
Such dinnges of name as Ahi-melech and Ahi-jah 
are not uncommon. However it is not impossible 
that Ahimelech may have been bi-other to Ahiah.— 
2. One of Solomon’s princes (1 K. iv. 3).— 8. A 
prophet of Shiloh (1 K. xiv. 2), hence called the 
Shilonite (xi. 29) in the days of Solomon and of 
Jeroboam king of Israel, of whom we have tjsvo 
remarkable prophecies extant : the one in 1 K. xi. 
31-39, addressed to Jeroboam, announcing the rend- 
ing of the ten tribes from Solomon, and the transfer 
of the kingdom to Jeroboam : the other in 1 K. xiv. 
6-16, was delivered in the prophet’s ext) erne old age 
to Jerolmm’s wife, in which he foi-etold the death 
of Abijah, the king’s son, who was !#ck, and the 
desti^uction of Jeroboam’s house on account of the 
images which he had set up. Jeroboam’s speech 
conceniing Ahijah (1 K. xiv. 2, 3) shows the esti- 
mation in which he held his truth and prophetic 
powei-9 (comp. 2 Chr. ix. 29).— 4. Father of 
Bnasha, king of Israel (1 K. .xv. 27, 33).— 5. Son 
of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 25).— 6. Son of Bela 
(I Chr. viii. 7).— 7. One of David’s mighty men 
(1 Chr. X. 36).— 8. A Levite in David’s reign 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 20).— 9. One of “ the heads of the 
people ” w'ho joiyed in the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. X. 26). 

^Ahi'am, son of Sharar the Hararite (or of Sh- 
cai*, 1 Chr. xi, 35), one of David’s thirty mighty 
men (2 Sam. xxiii. 33). 

Ahi'an, a Manassite, of the family of Shemidah 
(1 Chr. vii. 19). 

Ahie'ser. 1. Son of Ammishaddai, hereditary 
chieftain of the tribe of Dan (Num. i. 12, ii. 25, 
vii. 66).— 2. The Benjamite chief of a body of 
archer-s in the time of David (1 Chr, xii. 3). • • 

AM'hnd. 1. The son of ^helomi, and prince ‘of 
the tribe of Asher (Num. xxiiv. 27).— A 
tain of the kibe of Beiiiamin (1 Chr., viii. 7); . * 
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AU'tauB, $on of 5^haphan the ^ scribe, 
JnflMenC'fl^ ^ofhcer at the court of Josiah, and of 
Jehoiakin his son. He Avns one of the delegates 
sent by Hilkiah to consult Huldah (2 K, xxii. 
12-14). In the i-eign of Jehoinkim he successfully 
used his ]ni]u<^nce to protect the pi-ophct Jeremiah 
(Jer. jcxvi. 24). His son Gedaliah was made 
governor of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar, the Chal- 
dean king, and to his charge Jeix^miah was entrusted 
when released fiom prison f Jer. xxxix. 14, xl. 5). 

Ahiltid. 1. Father or Jehoshaphat, the re 
collier or chmnicler of the kingdom in the reigns 
of David and Solomon (2 Sam. viii. 16, xx. 24; 
I K. iv. 3 ; 1 Chr. xviii. 15).— 2. The father of 
Haana, one of Solomon*s twelve commissariat ofKcei*s 
(1 K. iv. 12). it is unceitain whether he is the 
same with the foregoing. 

Ahim'aai. 1. Father of Saufs wife, Ahinoain 
(1 Sam. xiv. 50).— 2, Son of Zadok, the high-priest 
in David’s reign, and celebrated for his swiftness of 
foot. When David fled fiom Jerusalem, on account 
of Absalom’s rebellion, the high-priests, accompanied 
by their sons, Ahimaaz and Jonathan, and the 
Levites, carried the ark of God forth, intending 
to accompany the king. But at his bidding they 
i-eturaed to the city, as did likewise Hushai the 
Aifhite. It was then arranged that Hushai should 
feign himself to be a friend of Absalom, and should 
tell Zadok and Abiathar whatever intelligence he 
could obtain in the palace. They, on their parts, 
were to forward the intelligence through Ahimaaz 
and Jonathan, who accordingly stayed outside the 
walls of the city at En-Rogel, on the road towai-ds 
the plain. A meshage soon came to them from 
Zadok and Abiathar through the maid-servaut, 
to say that Ahithophcl had counselled an imme- 
diate attack upon David and his followera, and 
that, consequently, the king must cross the Jordan 
without the least delay. They stalled at once 
on their enond, but not without being suspected, 
for' a lad seeing the wench speak to them, and 
seeing them immediately run off quickly, went 
ind told Absalom, who ordered a hot pursuit. In 
the mean time, however, they had got as far as 
Ikihui'im, to the house of a steadfast partizan of 
David’s. Here the woman of the house efleitually 
hid them in |i well in the court-yard, and coveied 
the well’s mouth with ground or bruised com. 
Absalom’s servants coming up searched for them in 
vain ; and as soon as they were gone, and returned 
by the road to Jerusalem, Ahimaaz and Jonathon 
hasted on to David, and told him Ahithophel’s 
counsel. David with his whole company crosse<i 
the Jordan that very night (2 Sam. xv. 24-37, 
xvii. 15-22). Shortly aftevwaids the ’’narrative 
gives us a singular instance of oriental or Jewish 
craft in Ahimaaz. When Absakm was killed by 
Joab and his annour-bearers, Ahjmaaz was veiy 
urgent with Joab to be employed as the messenpr 
to lun and carry the tidings to David. The politic 
.Joab, well knowing the kingfs fond partiality fSr 
Aljsalom, would not allow him to be the bearer of 
such tidings, but employed Cushi instead. But, 
after Oushi had started, Ahimaaz was so impor- 
tunate to be allowed to mn too that at length he 
extorted Joab’s consent. Taking a shorter or an 
easier way by the plain he nianaged to outrun 
and, arriving first, he reported to the king 
the good news of the victoiy, suppressing his know- 
ledge of Absalom’s dedth, and leaving to Cash! the 
(ask , of ^announcing it, had ^us ^e merit 


of bringing good tidings^ without tlie alloy of Uie 
disaster of the death of the king’s son (2 Sam. 
xviii, 1 9-33). This is the last we hear of Ahimaaz. 
There is no evidence, beyond tJvB ^tssertion ot 
Josephus, that he ever filled theofilce of high-priest , 
and Josephus may have concluded that he did, 
merely because, in the genealogy of the high-priosts 
(1 Chr. vi. 8, 9), he intervenes between Zadok and 
Azariah. Judging only from 1 K. iv. 2, compared 
with 1 Chr. vi. 1 0, we should conclude that Ahi- 
maaz died before his father Zadok, and that Zadok 
was succeeded by his grandson Azariah.— 8. Solo- 
mon’s officer in Naphtali, the kifig’s son-in-law, hav- 
ing married his daughter Basmath (IK. iv. 15). 

Ahi'num. 1. One of the three giant Anakiin 
who inhabited Mount Hebron (Num. xiii. 22, 33), 
seen by Caleb and the spies. The whole race weie 
cut off by Joshua (Josh. xi. 21), and the three 
brothers were slain by the tribe of Judah (Judg. 
i, 10).— 2. One of the porters or gatekeepers wlio 
had charge of the king’s gate for the “ camps ” of 
the sons of Levi (1 Chr. ix. 17). « 

Ahixn'elech. L Son of Ahitub (1 Sam. xxii. 1 1, 
12), and high-priest at Nob in the days of Saul. 
He gave David the shew-bread to eat, and the 
swoid of Goliath ; and for so doing was, upon the 
accusation of Doeg the Edomite, put to death with 
his whole house by Saul’s order. Eighty-five ’pi icsfs 
wearing an ephod were thus cruelly slaiighterwl ; 
Abiathai* alone escapetl. f Abiathar.] On the 
question of Ahimelcch’s identity with Ahijah, see 
Ahijah. For the singular confusion between 
Ahimeiech and Abiathar in the 1st book of Chro- 
nicles, see Abiathar. — 2, A Hittite, one n 
David’s companions while he was persecuted by 
Saul ; call^ in the LXX. Ahitnekoh ; which is 
peibaps the right reading, after the analogy of 
Abimelech, king of Gerar (1 S.am. xxvi. 6). , 

Ald'moth, a Levite, ai)paiontly in the time of 
David (1 Chr. vi. 25). Jn ver. 35, for AhiuK/th 
wc find Mahathy as in Luke iii. 26. 

Ahin'adab, son of Iddo, one of Solomon’s twelve 
conimis-saries who supplied provisions for the royal 
household (I K. iv. 14). 

Ahin’oam. 1. The daughter of Ahimaaz and 
wife of Saul (I Sam. .xiv. SOL- 2. A Jezieelitoss 
whp was manied to David during his wandering 
life (1 Sam. xxv. 43), She lived with him and his 
other wife Abigail at the court of Achish (xxvii. 3), 
was taken prisoner with her by the Amalekites 
when they plundered Ziklag (xxx. 5), but was 
rescued by L)avid^(18). She is again mentioned 
as living with him when he xivas king of Judah in 
Hebron (2 Sam. ii. 2) ; and was the mother of hiu 
eldest son Amnori (iii, 2), 

Ahi'o. 1« Son of Abinarlab, who accompanied 
the ark when it was brought out of his father’s 
house (2 Sam. vi. 3, 4 j 1 Chr. xiii. 7).— 2. A 
Benjamite, one of the sons of Beriah who drove out 
the inhabitants of Gath (1 Chr, viii, 14).— 8, A 
Benj^onite, son of Jehiel, father or founder of 
Gibwn (1 Chr. xdii. 31, ix. 37). 

AM'rft, chief of the tribe of Nsmhtoli wher 
Moses took the census in the year after the Exodus 
(Num, i. 15, ii. 29, vii, 78, 83, x. 27), 

Ahi'rain, one of the sons of Benjamin, and an- 
cestor of the Ahiramites (Num. xxvi. 38), Ip 
the list of Benjamin’s children, in Gen. xlvi. 21» 
the name of Ahimm appears as ** Ehi and Rosh/' 
the foimer being prol^bly the true reading, of 
which the latter was an easy coiTuption. It is 



unbeiiain whether Ahimip is the same as Aher 
(1 Chr. vii. 12), or Aharah (1 Chr. viii. 1). 

. JUidf'ainaeh, a Danite, father of AholUh, one 
of the architect^ of the tabei'nacle (Ex. xxxi. 6, 
XXXV. 34, xxxviii. 23), 

Ahidi'ahar, one or the sons of Bilhan, the grand* 
son of Benjarain (1 Chr. vii, 10). 

AM'shar, the controller of Solomon’s . house* 
hold (1 K. iv. 6^. 

Ahiih'ophel. {brother of ^oli&hncss\ a native 
of Oiluh, in the hill-country of Judah (Josh. xv. 
51), and piivy councillor of David, whose wisdom 
was so highly entered, that his advice had the 
aut^oiity of a divine oracle, though his name had 
an exactly opposite signification (2 Sam. xvi. 23). 
He was the grandfather of Bathshcba (comp. 
2 Sam. xi. 3* with xxiii. 34). Absiilom imme- 
diately he htd revolted sent for him, and when 
David heard that Ahithophel had joined the con- 
spiracy, he prayed Jehovah to turn his counsel to 
fooli.shne.ss (xv. 31), alluding possibly to the signifi- 
cation of his name. David s grief at the treachery 
of his confidential frienS found expression in the 
Messianic prophecies (Ps. xli. 9, Iv. 12-14). — In 
Older to show to the people that the breach 
between Absalom and his father was irreparable 
Ahithophel persuaded him to take possession of the 
loyal harem (2 Sam. xvi. 21). David, in order to 
connteiact his counsel, sent Hiishai to Absalom. 
Ahithophel had recommended an injmediate pursuit 
of David; but Hushai advised delay, his object 
being to send intelligence to David, and to give 
him time to collect his forces for a decisive en- 
gagement. When Ahithophel saw that llushai’s 
advice prevailed, he despaired of success, and return- 
ing to his own home “ put his houshold in order 
and hanged himself” (xvii. 1-23). 

iVhi'tub. 1. Father of Ahirnclech, or Ahijah, the 
son of Phinehas, and the elder brother of Ichabod 
(l»Sam. xiv. 3, xxii. 9, 11), and therefore of the 
house of Eli and the family of Ithamar. There is 
no record of his high-priesthood, which, if he ever 
was high-priest, must have coincided with the early 
days of Samuel’s judgeship.— S. Son of Amariah, 
and father of Zadok the high-priest (1 Chr. vi. 
7, 8 ; 2 Sam. viii. 17), of the house of Ele,azar. 
From 1 Chr. ix. 11, where the genealogy of A#a- 
riah, the head of one of the priestly famii;?s that 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbibel, is tmeed, 
through Zadok*, to “ Ahitub, the ruler of the house 
of Cod,” it appears tolerably certain that Ahitub 
was high-prie&t. The passage is repeated in 
Neh. xi. 11, If the line is correctly given in 
these two passjiges Ahitub was not the father, 
•but the grandfather of Zadok, his father being 
Meraioth. But in 1 Chr. vi. 8, and in Ezr. vii. 2, 
Ahitub is represented as Zadok’s father. This 
uncertainty makes it difficult to determine the 
exact time of Ahitub’s high-pi-iesthood. If he was 
fatlier to Zadok he must have been high-priest with 
Ahimelcch. But if he was gi'andfather, his age 
would have coincided exactly with the other Ahitub, 
the son of phinehas. Certainly a singular coin- 
cidence.— 8: The genealogy of the high-priests in 
I Chr. vi. 11, 12, intixiduces another Ahituh, son 
of another Amaiiah, and father of another Zadok. 
But there are reasons for believing that the second 
Ahitub^ and Zadok are spurious. 

AhTaby a city of Asher from which the Canaan- 
Itos were not driven out (Judg. i. 31). It is more 
probable that AchliA reappears in latei* history as 
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Gush Ohaleb (Giscala), a place identified by* Sobfn^ 
son under the abbreviated tuuQe of eUJffA near 
Sofed, in the hilly-country to the N.W. Sea 
of Galilee. 

Ahla'i, daughter of Sheshan, whom, having no 
issue, lie gave in mairiage to his K^ptian slave 
Jarha (1 Chr. ii. 31, 35). In consequence of the 
&ilure of male issue, she became the foundress of 
an important branch of the family of the Jerah- 
meelites, and from her were descended Zabad, on(* 
of David's mighty men (1 Chr. xi. 41), and Azariah, 
one of the captains of hundreds in the reign of Jonsh 
(2 Chr. xxiii, 1). 

Aho’ah, son of Bela, the son of Benjamin (1 Chr. 
viii. 4). In 1 Chr. viii. 7, he is called Ahiaiu 
The patronymic, Ahohite> is found in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 9, 28 ; 1 Chr. xi. 12, 29, xxvii. 4. 

Aholiite. [Ahoah.] 

Ah'olah, a harlot, used by Ezekiel as the 
symbol of Samaria (Ez. xxiii. 4, 5, 36, 44). 

Aho'liab, a Danite of great skill ns a weaver 
and embroiderer, whom Moses appointed with 
Bcznleel to erect the tabernacle fEx. xxxv. 30-35). 

Aho'libah, a harlot, used oy Ezekiel as the 
symbol of Judah (Ez. xxiii. 4, 11, 22, 36, 44). 

Aboliba'mali, one (probably the second) of the 
thiee wives of Esau. She was the daughter 
of An AH, a descendant of Seir the Horite (Gen. 
xxxri. 2, 25). In the earlier narrative (Gen. 
x.\*vi. 34) Aholibamah is called Judith, daughter of 
Beeri, the Hittite. The explanation of the change 
in the name of the woman seems to be that her 
proper personal name was Judith, and that Aholi- 
bamah was the name which she received as the 
wife of Esau and foundrass of three tribes of his 
descendants ; she is therefore in the narrative 
called by the first name, whilst in the genealogical 
table of the Edomites she appeals under the second. 
This explanation is confinn^ by the recuiTcnce ot 
the name Aholibamah in the concluding list of the 
genealogical table (Gen. xxxvi. 40-43), which tre 
must regard as a list of names of places and not of 
pei-sons. The district which received the name of 
Esau’s wife, or perhaps rather from which she 
received her maiTied name, was no doubt (as the 
name itself indicates) situated in the heights of the 
mountains of Edom, probably there^^ra in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Hor and Petra. 

Ahtuna'i, son of Jahath, a descendant of Judah, 
and head of one of the families of the Zorathites 
(1 Chr. iv. 2). 

Ahu'zam, properly Ahuzzam, son of Ashnr, the 
father or founder of Tekoa, by his wife Naarali 
(1 Chr. iv. 6). 

Ahni’zath, one of the friends of the Philis- 
tine king Abimelech, who accompanied him at ids 
intendew with Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 26). 

A'i {heap of ruim), 1. A I'oyal city (comp. 
Josh. viii. 23, 29, x. 1, xii. 9) of Canaan, alreaily 
existing in the time of Abraham (Gen, xii. 8) 
[TIai], and lying east of Bethel (comp. Josh, 
xii. 9), and “ beside Pethaven ” (Josh. vii. 2, 
viii. 9). It was tlie second city taken by Israel 
after the passage of the Jordan, and was “ utterly 
destroyed” (Josh. vii. 3, 4, 5, viii. 1, 2, 3, 10, 1 1, 
12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23. 24, 25, 26, 28, 
29, ix. 3, X. 1,2, xii. 9). However, if Aiath be 
Ai — and from its mention with Migrou and ^fich* 
mash, it is at least probable that it was so— ^the 
name was still attached to* .the locality at the 
time of Sennacherib*^ march on Jerusalltn, "{U 
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X, 28), At any mta, the, “ men of Bethel and Ai/’ 
to thetnumber of ^wo hnndt^ and twenty-three, 
rctum<A#roin the captivity with Zerubhabel (Ear, 
ii. 28; Neh. vii. 32, **one hundred and twenty- 
three ** only) ; and when the Benjamites again took 
possession of gieir towns, “ Michmash, Aija, and 
Bethel, with ^eir “ ‘ daughters,' " are among the 
Pisces named (Neh. xi. 3X). [Aija.] — No attempt 
has yet succeed in fixing the site of the city 
which Joshua doomed to he a ** heap and a desola- 
tion for ever.” It is the opinion of some that the 
words Avim en Josh, xviii. 23, and Gaza in 1 Chr. 
vii. 28 are conniptions of Ai. [Avim; Azzah.]— 
3. A city of the Ammonites, apparently attached 
to Heshbon (Jer. xlix. 3). 

Ai'ah. 1. Son of 21ibcon, a descendant of Seir, 
and ancestor of one of the wives of Esau (1 Chr. 

i. 40), called in Gen. xxxvi. 24 Ajaii. He 
probably died before his father, as the 'succession 
fell to his brother Anah.— 2. Father of Rizpah, tlie 
concubine of Saul (2 Sam. iii. 7, xxi. 8, 10, 11). 

Ai'ath, a place named by Isoiali (x. 28), in con- 
nexion with Migron and Michmash, probably the 
same as Ai. [Ar.] 

Ai'ja, like Aiath, probably a vai'iation of tlie 
name Ai, mentioned with Michmash and Bethel 
(Neh. xi. 31). 

Ai'jalon, “ a place of deer or gazelles.” 1. A 
city of the Kohathites (Josh. xxi. 24; 1 Chr. vi. 
G9), oiiginally allotted to the tribe of Dan (Josh, 
xix. 42; A. V. *‘Ajalon”), which tribe, however, 
was unable to disposseas the Amorites of the place 
(Judg. i. 35). Aijalon was one of the towns forti- 
fied by Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 10) during his con- 
flicts with the new kingdom of Ephraim (1 K. xiv. 
30), and the last we hear of it is as being in the 
hands of the l^hilistines (2 Chr. xxviii. 18, A. V. 
“ Ajalon ”). Being on the very frontier of the 
two kingdoms, we can understand how Aijalon 
should be spoken of sometimes (1 Chr. vi. 69, 
coftjp. with 60) as in Ephraim, and sometimes 
(2 Chr. xi. 10; 1 Sam. xiv. 31) as in Judah 
and Benjamin. The name is most familiar to us 
from its mention in the celebrated speech of Joshua 
during his pumuit of the Canaaiiitcs (Josh. x. 12, 
“ valley of Aijalon ”), The town has been dis- 
covered by* Dr. Robinson in the modem JTd/o, 
a little to the N. of the Jaffa road, about 14 miles 
out of Jerusalem.— 2. A place in 2^bulun, men- 
tioned as the burial-place of Elon, one of the judges 
(Judg. xii- 12). 

Ai'jeletli Shaliar (i. c. the hind of the morning 
ddvm)^ found once only in the Bible, in connexion 
with Ps. xxii., of which it forms part of the intro- 
ductory verse or title. This term has been vari- 
ously interpreted, Some take it for the name of a 
musical instniment; others suppose it to express 
allegorically the argument of the 22 ik 1 Psalm ; but 
the weight of authority predominates in favour of 
tlie interpietation ivhich assigns to the phrase tlje 
Mite purpose of describing to the musician the me- 
lody to which the psalm was to be played, — ^**a 
Psalm of David, addressed to the music master who 
presides over the band called the Morning Hind.” 

Ain, an eye, and also, in the simple but vivid 
imiigery of the lilast, a spring or natural burst of 
living water, always contradistinguished from the 
well gr tank of artificial formation, and which latter 
is- designated by the wonls Beer and Bw, Ain 
oflencst occurs in edm bination with other woixis 
foiifijn^tlic names of defini^ localities: these will 
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be found under fin; as„Rn-gedi, En-gannim, 

It occurs alone in two cases: — 1. One of the land* 
marks on the eastern boundary of Palestine, ns 
desaibed by Moses (Num. xxxiv. 11). It is pro- 
bably *Ain eVAzy^ the main souix;e of the Orontes. 
a spring remarkable for its foi’ce and magnitude.— 

2. One of the southernmost cities of^Juoah (Josh 
XV. 32), aftei-wards allotted to Simeon (Josh, xix 
7 ; 1 Chr. iv. 32) and given to the priests (Josh, 
xxi. 16). In the list- of priests' cities in 1 Chr. vi. 
Ashan takes the place of Ain. 

Ai'nu, one of the “seivants of the Temple,” 
or Nethinim, whose sons amid up with Zorobabel 
(1 Esd. V. 31). Perhaps the same as UEAlAii." 

A'jah=rAiah, 1 (Gen. xxxA'i. 24). 

A'jalon (Josh. x. 12, xix. 42; 2 Chr. xxviii. 
18). The same place as Aijalon (1), which see. 
The Hebrew being the same in both, there is no 
reason for the inconsistency in the spelling of tiie 
iLome in the A. V. 

Akan, son of Ezer, one of the “dukes” or 
chieftains of the Horitos^ and descendant ofsSeir 
(Gen. xxxvi. 27). He is called Jakan in 1 Chr. 
i. 42 = Jaakan, which last is probabfiy the true 
reading in both cases. 

Ak'kab. 1. A descendant of Zerubbabel and 
sou of Elioenai (1 Chr. iii. 24).— 2. One of the 
portero or dooikeepers at the east gate of the 
Temple. His descendants succeeded to his office, 
and appear among those who returned from Baby- 
lon (1 Chr. ix. 17; Ezr. ii. 42; Neh. vii. 45, xi. 
19, xii. 25). Also called Dacobi (1 Esd. v. 28).— 

3. One of the Nethinim, whose family returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 45). Called Acun iii 
1 Esd. V, 31.— 4. A Levite who assisted Ezra in 
e.xpounding the law to the people (Neh. viii. 7). 
Called Jacubus in 1 Esd. ix. 48. 

Akrab'bim, “the ascent of,” and “the 

GOING UP TO also “ MaALEH-ACRABBIM ” 
(“ the scorpion-pass ”). A pass between the soitth 
end of the De.ad Sea and Zin, foiming one of 
the landmarks on the south boundary at once of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 3) and of the Holy Limd (Num. 
xxxiv. 4). Also the noiih (?) boundaiy of the 
Amorites (Judg, i. 36). Judas Maocabaeus gained 
here a great victory over the Edomites (1 Macc. v. 
3,r“ Arabattine”). Perhaps Akrabbim is the steep 
pass es-Snfahf by which the final step is made from 
the desert to the level of the actual land of Pales- 
tine. As to the name, scorpions abound in the 
whole of this district. 

Alabaster occurs in the N. T. only in tBe 
notice of the alahaster-hox of ointment which a 
woman brought to our Loid when he sat at meat 
in the house of Simon the leper at Bethany, the 
contents of which she poured on the head of the 
.Saviour (Matt, xxvi, 7 ; Mark xiv. 3 ; Luke vii, 
37), By the English word alabaster is to be un- 
derstood both that kind which is also known by the 
nanje of gypsum^ as well as the oriental alabaster 
which is so much valued on account of its translu- 
cency, and for its variety of coloured streakings, 
red, yellow, gmy, &c., whicb it owes the most 
part to the admixturo of oxides of iron. The latter 
is a fibrous carbonate of lime, of which there are 
many varieties, satin spar being one of the most 
common. 3'he former is a hydrous sulphate of lime, 
and forms when calcined and ground the well- 
known and useful substance called plaster of Parity 
Both these kinds of alabaster, but especially the 
hitter, ai*c and have been long used for various 
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vritAmental purposes, such as in the fabrication of 
rases, boxes, ^c. The ancients considered alabaster 
(carlwnate of lime) to be the best material in 
which to prese^'e their ointments. “Unguents,” 
says Pliuy, “ keep best in alabaster.” In Moi'k xir. 
3, the woman who brought ** the alabaster-box of 
ointment of spikenard” is said to break the box 
before pouring out the ointment, which probably 
only means breeding ike seal which kept the essence 
of the perfume teom evaporating. 



Alalxuter VoiwI«.'-4'iOm the BntMli Miiiratn. Tlii' initcriptioa oa 
the centre veMcl denote* the quantity it liulUe. 


Ala'meth, properly Alemeth, one of the sons of 
liecher, the son of Benjamin (1 Chr, vii, 8). 

Alam'meleeh (“king's oak”), a place within 
the limits of Asher, named between Achshaph and 
Anpwi (Josh, xix, 21) only). 

Al'axnoth (P.S. xlvi. title ; 1 Chr. xv. 20), 
a«word of exwedingly doubtful meaning, some in- 
terpreting it to mean a musical instrument, and 
others a melody. 

Al'cmOfl [valiantf a Greek name, assumed, 
according to the prevailing fashion, as representing 
Kliakira, whom God will establish)^ a Jewish priest 
(1 Macc. vii. 14), who was attached to the Hel- 
lenizing pai*ty (2 Macc. xiv. 3). On the deat^ of 
Menelaus, though not of the pontifical family, he 
was appointed to tlie high-priesthood by the in- 
fluence of Lysias (1 Macc. vii. 14), to the ex- 
cluhion of Onias, the nephew of Menelaus. Wlien 
Demetrius Soter obtained the kiygdom of Syria he 
paid court to that nionarcli, Ao confirmed him 
in liis oflice, and tlnough liis general Bacchides 
• [Bacchides] established him at Jerusalem. His 
cruelty, liowever, was so great that, in spite of the 
force left in his command, he was unable to W’ith- 
stiuid the opposition which he provoked, and he 
again fled to Demetrius, who immediately took 
measures for his restoration. The first exjieditioii 
under Nicanor proved unsuccessful ; but uiwn tliis 
Bacchides marched a second time against Jerusalem 
with a lar^e army,, routed Judas, who fell in the 
battle 6 IB.C.), and reinstated Alcimus. After 
his restoration, Alcimus seems to have attempted 
to modify the ancient worship, and as he was 
engaged in pulling down “ the wall of the inner 
court of the sanctuary" (i. e, which separated the 
court of the Gentiles from it) he was “plagued” 
(bj paralysis), and “ died at that time," IGO B.C. 
U Macc. vii. ix.; ^.f. 2 Macc. .xiv. xv.). 
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Al'enift, a large and strong city in Gilead in thi 
time of the Maccabees (1 Macc. v. 2C), 4 

Atem'eth, a Benjamite, son of JehoaoIR or Ja* 
rah (1 Chr. viii. 36, ix. 42), and descended from 
Jonathan the son of Saul. 

Alem'eth, the foim under whicji Almon, the 
name of a city of the priests in Benjamin, appeal’s 
in 1 Chr. vi. 60 [45]. Under the very similar 
foi*m of *Alrrdt or Ahaath, it has been apparently 
identified in the present day at about a mile N.K. 
of Amta, the site of Aiiathoth. Among tlie gene- : 
alogies of Benjamin the name occura in the A. V. in 
connexion with Azmaveth, also tlie name of a town 
of that tribe (1 Chr, viii. 36, ix. 42, comjiared with 
Kzr. ii. 24), but the fom in Hebrew is d. liferent. 

Alexander HI., king . of Mocedon, suinamed 
THE Gueat, “ the son of Philip” (1 Macc. vi. 2) 
tuid Olympias, Wfis born at Pella, B.C. 356. On 
the muider of Philip (B.C. 336) Alexander put 
down with resolute energy tlie disatfection and hos- 
tility by which his throne was menaced; and in 
two years crassed the Hellespont (u.C. 334) to 
winy out the plans of bis father, and execute the 
mission of Greece to the civilised world. The battle 
of the Granicus was followed by the subjugation of 
wchtem Asia; and in the following year the fate 
of the East was decided at Issus (u.C. 333). Tyre 
and Gjiza were the only cities in westem Syria 
which oflei’cd Alexander any resistance, and tliese 
wera reduced and treated with unusual severity 
(b.C. 332). Egypt next submitted to him ; and in 
B.C. 331 he founded Alexandria, which remains to 
the praseiit day the most characteristic monument 
of his life and work. In the same year he finally 
defeated Darius at Gaugamela; and in B.C. 330 
his unhappy rival W{\s murdered by Bessus, satrap 
of Biwtria. The next two years were occupied by 
Alexander in the consolidation of his Persian con- 
quests and the reduction of Bactria. In B.C. 327 
he crossed the Indus, pcnetratal to the Hydaspes, 
and W{is there forced by the discontent of his army 
to turn westward. He readied Susa, B.C. 325, and 
proceeded to Babylon, B.C. 324, which he chose as 
the capital of his empire. In tlie next yeai* (B.C. 
323) he died tliere in the midst of his gigantic 
pliuis ; and those who iiihei ited his conquests left his 
designs unachieved and unattempted, (cf. Dan. vii. 
6, viii. 5, xi. 3). — The famous tradition of the visit 
of Alexander to Jerusalem during his Phoenician 
campaign (Joseph. Ant. xi. 8, §1 If.) has been a 
fruitful source of coutroveisy. The Jews, it is 
said, had provoked his anger by refusing to transfer 
tlieir allegiance to him when summoned to do so 
during the siege of Tyre, and after the reduction 
of Tyre and Gaza he turned towards Jerusalem. 
Jaddua (Jaddus) the high-priest (Neh. xii. 11, 22), 
who had been wanied in a dream how to avert tlie 
king's anger, calmly awaited his approach, and 
when he drew near went out to meet him, clad in 
liis I’obes of hyacinth and gold, and accompanied by 
8 train of priests and citizens arrayed in white. 
Alexander was so moved by the solemn spectacle 
that he did reverence to the holy name inscribed 
upon the tiara of the high-priest ; and when Por- 
meuio expressed surprise, he replied that “ he had 
seen the god whom Jaddua represented in a dream 
at Dium, encouraging him to ci’oss over into Asia, 
and promising him success.” After this it^s said 
that he visited Jerusalem, offered sacrifice diere, 
heaixl the prophecies of Dailjel whidi foretold his 
victory, and confen^ important privil^es, *upo< 
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tlie Jews, not only in Judaea, but in Babylonia am 
Media, they enjoyed during the supremacy 
of his sitwxissois. The naiTatire is repented in the 
Talmud and in later Jewish writere. On the o^ei 
hand, no mention of the event occurs iii Arrian, 
Plutairh, r>io(Jpi*us, or Cui*tius. But internal evi* 
deuce is deddedty in favour of the story even in its 
picturesque fulness. From policy or conviction 
Alexander delighted to represent himself ns chosen 
by destiny for the giTat act which he achieved. 
Tlie si^ of Tyre ai*ose professedly from a religious 
motive. Thct battle of Jssiis was pi’ecedcil by the 
visit to Goixlium ; the invasion of Persia by the 
pilgrimage to the temple of Ammon. And the 
silence of the classical historians, who notoriously 
disregaixled and misrepresented the fortunes of the 
Jews, cannot be held to be conclusive against the 
occurrence of an event which must have appeared 
to them trivial or unintelligible. — In the prophetic 
visions of Daniel the influence of Alexander is neces- 
sarily combineii with that of his succossoi-s. Tliey 
represented with partial exaggenition the several 
phases of his chai*acter ; and to the Jews nationally 
the policy of the Syrian kings was of* greater im- 
poiiance than the original conquest of Asia. But 
some traits of ** the firet mighty king ’* (Dan. viii. 
21, xi.‘3) are given with vigoro’js distinctness. The 
emblem by which he is typified (a he-goat) suggests 
tlie notions of strength an<1 speed ; and the universal 
extent (Dan. viii. 5, . . . from the trest on the face 
of the whole earth) and marvellous rapidity of his 
conquests (Dan. /. c., he touched not the ground) 
are brought forwaixl as the characteristics of his 
power, which was directed by the .strongest per- 
sonal impetuosity (Dan. viii. 6, tn the fury of his 
power). He ruled with great dominion, and did 
acooi’<ling to his will (xi, 3), ** anti there was none 
tliat could deliver . . . out of his hand** (viii. 7). 
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Uev. IViUoA Mated to h-a, bolding u Vittnry. 


Alezaa'der Ba'las was, aocoi*ding to some, a 
natural son of Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, but he 
was more generally regarded us an inifw-stor who 
falsely assumetl the connexion, lie cliiimed the 
throne of Syria, in 152 B.C., in opposition to De- 
metrius Soter, who had provoked the hostility of 
the neighbouring kings and alienated the affections 
of his subjects. After landing at Ptolemais (1 Macc. 
X. 1 ) Alexander gained the warm support of Jour? 
than, who was now the leader of the Jews (I Macc. 
ix. 73) ; and in 150 B.C. he completely routed the 
fbr<x» of Demetrius, who himself fell in the retreat 
(I Macc. X. 48-50). After this Alexander married 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy VI. Philometor ; 
and m the arrangement of his kingdom ajipointed 
Jonai^n governor (1 Macc. x. 65) of a pi*onnce 
(Jud^: cf. 1 Macc. xi. 57). But his tiiumph 
was^of short duration.* After obtaining power he 
gave* biiiiielf up t > a life of indulgence ; and when 
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Demetrius Nicator, the son of Demetrius Sotei, 
landed in Syria, in 147* B.C., the new pretender 
found poweiful support (1 Macc. x. 67 ff.). At 
firsi Jonathan defeated and slew ,Apollonixir>, tlie 
governor of Coele-Syria, who bad joined the parly 
of Demetrius, for which e.xploit he received fresh 
favoure from Alexander (1 Macc. x.t.60*89) ; but 
shortly aftoi-waids (u.c. 146) Ptolemy entered 
Syria with a large force, and after he had placM 
goiTiBons in the chiej^ cities on the coast, which 
received him according to the commands of Alex- 
ander, suddenly pronounced himself in favour of 
Demetrius (1 Macc. xi, 1-11)', alleging, probably 
with truth, the existence of a conspiracy agaiftst 
his life. Alexander, who had been foixjed to leave 
Antioch, was in Cilicia when he heaitl of Ptolemy’s 
defection (1 Macc. xi. 14). He hastened* to meet 
him, but was defeated (1 Macc. xi. 15;, and fled to 
Abac in Arabia, where he was murdered, B.O. 1 46 
(1 Macc. xi. 17). The narrative in 1 Macc. shows 
cleiirly the partiality which the Jews entertained 
for Alexander “as the first that entreated of # 1*110 
peace with them’* (1 Macc. x. 47); and the same 
feeling was exliibited afterwards in tho- zeal witli 
ixhich they 8Uj)ported his son Antiochus. [An- 
TIOCHL’S VI.] 

Alexan'der, in N. T. 1. Son of Simon the 
Cyreuiaii, who was compelled to bear the cross 
for our Lord (Mark xv. 21).»«2. One of the kin- 
dred of Annas the high-prIest (Acts iv. 6), apjia- 
reiitly in some high oilice, as he is among three 
who are meiitionetl by name. Some suppose him 
Mcnticid with Alexander the Alabarch at Alexandi ia, 
the brother of Philo Judaeus, mentioneil by Jo- 
sephus.— S. A Jew at Kphesus, whom his country- 
men put foiward during the tumult raised by 
Demetrius the silversmith (Acts xix. 33), to picarl 
their («use with the mob, as being unconnected with 
tlie attempt to ovei throw the woiKlup of Ajtomi.s. 
Or he may have been, as imagined by Calvin and 
others, a Jewisli convert to Christianity, whom tlie 
Jews were willing to expose as a victim to thf. 
frenzy of the mob.— 4. An Kphesian Christian, 
reprobated by St. Paul in 1 Tim. i. 20, ns having, 
togidher with one Hymenaeus, put from him faith 
and a good conscience, and so made shipwreck con- 
cerning the faith. This may be the same witli— 
6. Alexander the coppeismith, mentioned by the 
same apostle (2 Tim. iv. 14) as having done him 
many mischiefs. It is quite uncertain where this 
person resided ; but, ft om the caution to Timotheus 
to beware of him, probably at fclphcsus. 

Alezaa’dria (3 Macc. iii. 1 ; Acts xviii. 24, vi. 
9), the Hellenic, Homan, and Chiistinn capital ot 
Kgypt, was founded by Ale.vaiider the (Lent, r».c. ' 
332, who himself traced the ground-plan of the 
city, which he designed to make the metropolis 
of his western empire. The work thus begun 
was continued after the death of Alexander by the 
Ptolemies. Kvery natural advantage contributed to 
its prosperity. The climate and site were singular! v 
healthy. The harbours, formed by the Ihland ot 
Phnres and the hemilnnd I.oqhias, wcjjap and 
commodious, alike for commerce and for war ; and 
the Lake Mareotis was an inhuid haven for the 
roerchandi.se of Egypt and India. Under the 
despotism of the later Ptolemies the trade of 
Alexandria declined, but its population and .wealth 
«rere cnorroous. After the victoiy of Augustus it 
lufiered for its attachment to the cause of Antony ; 
lut its importance as one of tiie chief corn-poi*ts 
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of Rome^ sAcured for it the genei'al favour of the 
JIrst einperoi'B. In later times the seditioos tumults 
for which the Alexandrians had always been noto- 
rious desolated the dty, and religious feuds aggra- 
vated the |)opulm' distress. Yet even thus, though 
Alexandiia suffered greatly from constant dissen- 
sions and the weakness of the Byzantine court, the 
splendour of** the great city of the West” amaze<l 
Amrou, its Ar^b conqueror; and, after centuries 
of Mohammedan misrule, it j^omises once again to 
justify the wisdom of its founder. — The population 
of Alexandria was mixed from the first } and this 
fact foimed the groimdwork of the Alexandrine cha- 
racfter. The thiee regions into which the city was 
divided {Regio Judaeorum, Bnuikeinm^ Rhacotis) 
corresponded to the three chief classes of its inha- 
bitants, Jews,’ Greeks, Egyptians; but, in addition 
to these prinliipal races, representatives of almost 
every nation were found there. According to Jo- 
sephFis, Alexander himMeif assigned to the Jews a 
place in his new city ; “ and they obtained,” he 
add.'i) “ equal privileges with the Macedonians,” in 
consideration “ of their Services against the Egyp- 
tians.” Ptolemy I. imitoted the policy of Alexander, 
and, after the capture of Jerusalem, removed a 
considerable number of its citizens to Alexandria. 
Many others followed of their own accoiri ; and all 
received the full Macedonian franchise, as men of 
known and tried fidelity. Already on a foimer 
occasion tlie Jews had sought a home in the land of 
their bondage. More than two centuries and a half 
iFefore the foundation of Alexandria a large body 
of them had taken refuge in Egypt, after the 
muider of Gcdaliah; but these, after a general 
apostasy, were carried captive to Babylon by Nebu- 
chadnezzar (2 K. XXV. 2(3 ; Jer. xliv.). — The fate of 
the later colony was far different. The numbera 
and, importance of the Egyptian Jews were rapidly 
Jiicraased under the Ptolemies by ft esh immigrations 
an»l untiring industry. Philo estimates them in his 
time at little less than 1,000,000; and adds, that 
two of the five districts of Alexandria were called 
“ Jewish distnets ;” and that many Jews lived 
scsitteved in the ramaining tliree. Julius Caesar 
and Augustus coufimied to them the privileges 
which they had enjoyed before, and they retained 
them, with various interruptions, during the tumults 
and peraecutions of later reigns. They were repre- 
8ent(Kl, at least for some time (from the time of 
Cleopatra to the reign of Claudius), by their own 
oflicer, and Augustus appointed a council (a. e. San- 
hedrin) “to superintend the affiprs of the Jews” 
accoixling to their own laws. The establishment 
of Christianity altered the civil position of the 
^ Jews, but they maintained their relative pros|)crity ; 
and when Alexandria was token by Amrou 4o,000 
tribntory Jews were rackoned among the marvels 
of the city. — For some time the Jewish Church in 
Alexandria was in close dependence on that of Jeru- 
salem. Both were subject to the civil pow’er of the 
first Ptolemies, and Itoth {u;knowle(^^ the high- 
priest ns their religious head. The pereccution of 
Ptolemy Pljlopator (217 B.C.) occasioned the fii-st 
political seimration between the two bodies. From 
that time the Jews of Palestine attached themselves 

* The Alexandrine corn-vessels (Acts xxvii. 6, 
xxviil. 11) were large (Acts xxvii. 37) and handsome. 
They generally sailed direct to Puteoll (Acts xxvlii. 

13) ; but, from strew of weather, often kept close 
under the Asiatic scfkst (Acts xxvii). 
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to the fortunes of Syria f Antiochcb the QrestJ , 
and the same {mlicy which alienated the Palastiniaa 
party gave unity and decision to the^jpews of 
Alexandria. The Septuagint translation, which 
strengthened the harner of language between Pales* 
tine and Egypt, and the temple at Leontopolis 
(161 B.C.), wliich subjected the Eg^tiao Jews to 
the charge of schism, widened the* breach which 
was thus opened. But the division, though marked, 
was not complete. At the beginning of the Christian 
era the Egyptian Jews still paid the contributions 
to the temple-service. Jerusalem, thyugh its name 
was fashioned to a Greek shape, was still the Holy 
Gitjj, the metropolis not of a country but of a 
people, and the Alexandrians had a synagogue theiv 
(Acts vi. 9). The internal administration of the 
Alexandrine Church was independem. of tne Sanhe- 
drim at Jerusalem ; but respect survived submission. 
— ^Accoj’ding to the common legend St. Mark 
“ pi-eached the Gospel in Egypt, and founded the 
fii-st Church in Alexandria.” At the beginning of 
the 2nd century the number of Christians at Alex- 
andria must have been very laige, and the great 
leaders of Gnosticism who arose there (BasiJaies, 
Valentinus) exhibit an exaggeration of the tendency 
of the Church. 

Alezan'drians. 1. The Greek inhabitants of 
Alexandria (3 Macc. ii. 30, iii. 21). 2. The 

Jewish colonists of tliat city, who wera admitted 
to the privileges of citizenship, and had a synagogue 
at Jeruisalem (Acts vl. 9). See above. 

Algnm or Almiig Trees ; the fonner occumng 
in 2 Chr. ii. 8, ix. 10, 1 1, the latter in 1 K. x. 11, 
12, There can be no question that these words 
are identical. From 1 K. x, 11, 12, 2 Chr. ix. 
10, 11, we learn that the almug was brought in 
great plenty from Ophir, together w'ith gold and 
precious stones, by the fleet of Hiram, for Solomon’s 
Temple and house, and for the construction of mu- 
sical instruments. In 2 Chr. ii. 8, Solomon is re- 
presented as desiring Hiram to send him “cediir- 
ti-ees, fir-tiees, and almug-tiees out of Lebanon.” 
Fram the passage in Kings it seems clear that 
Ophir was the country fram which the almug- 
trees came ; and as it is improbable that Lebanon 
should also have been a locality for them, the pas- 
sage which appears to ascribe the growth of the 
almug-tree to the mountains of Lebanon must be 
considered to be either an interpolation of some 
transcriber, or else it must bear a different intei*^ 
pretation. Perhaps the wood had been braught 
from Ophir to Lebanon, and Solomon’s instruc- 
tions to Hiram were to send on to Jerusalem 
the timber importeil from Ophir that was lying 
at the port of Tyra, with the ceilara which hail 
been cut in Mount Lebanon. It is impossible to 
identify the algum or almug-tree with any cer- 
tainty, but the arguments are more in fhvour of 
the red sandal- wood {Pterocarpns santalinns) than 
of any other species. I’his tiee, which belongs to 
ttie uatuial order Leguminosae^ and sub-oitler Pa- 
pilionaccact is a native of India and Ceylon. The 
wood is very heavy, hard, and fine gi'niiied, and of 
a beautiful garnet colour, 

Al'iah. [Alvaii.] 

Al'ian. [Alvan.] 

Allegory, a figure of speech, which has been 
defincti by Bishop Marah, in accordance wjp its 
etymology, as ** a i-epresentation of one thing* vhitrh 
is intend^ to excite the ^presentation of another 
thing;” the first rejprcscntation being itinsistcnt 
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with itself, but ^uiring^ or capable of admitting, 
a mond or spiiitiial intoiTiretation over and above 
its literjr^<i)ens6. An allegory has been considered by 
some as'^a lengthened or sustained metiiphor, or a 
continuation of metaphors, as by Cicero, thus sbmd- 
ing in the same I'dation to metaphor as paitible to 
simile; but )She interpretation of allegory diffei's 
from that of metaphor, in having to do not with 
woixls bi^ things. In evei’y allegory there is a 
twofold sense; the immediate or historic, which is 
understood fi'om the woixis, and the ultimate, 
which is concerned with the tilings signifieii by the 
words. The'^allegorical iiitei pi*etatioii is not of the 
woids, but of the things signified by them ; #iid 
not only may, but actually does, coexist with the 
liteitil interpretation in every allegory, whether the 
narratiye in which it is conveyed be of things pos- 
sible or real. An illustration of this may be seen 
in Gal. iv. 24, where the aixistle gives an allegorical 
intei'pretation to the historical nanative of Hagar 
and Sarah ; not ti-eating that narrative as an allc- 
goiy in itself, ns our A. V. would lead us to 
suppose, but drawing fi*om it a deeper sense than 
is conveyetl by the immediate repi-esentation. For 
examples of pure and mixed allegory, see i*s. Ixxx. ; 
Luke XV. 11-32; John xv. 1-8. 

AUela’ia, so written in Rev. xix. 1, foil, 
or more properly Hallelu'JAH, “praise ye Je- 
hovah,*’ as it is found in the margin of Ps. cv. cvi. 
cxii. 1, cxiii. J, cxlvi.-d. (comp. Ps. cxiii. 9, cxv. 
18, c.xii. 19, exvii. 2). The I’salins from cxiii. to 
cxviii. were called by the Jews the Hallel.and wera 
Ming on the first of the month, at the fea.st of de- 
dication, and the feast of Tabernacles, the fea.st of 
Weeks, and the feast of the Passover. [Hosanna]. 
On the last occasion Pss. cxiii. and cxiv., according 
to the school of Hillel (the former only according to 
the school of Shammai ), were sung Indore the frast, 
and the remainder at its termination, afler drinking 
the last cup. The hymn (Matt. xxvi. 30), sung 
by, Christ and his disciples after the last supper, is 
supposed to have been the great Hallel, which 
seems to have varied according to the feast. I'he 
liteiul meaning of “Hallelujah” sufficiently indi- 
cates .the character of the Psalms in which it 
occurs, a.s hymns of praise and thanksgiving. They 
are ail found in the last book of the collection, and 
bear marks of being intended for use in the temple- 
sen* ice; the woixls “praise ye Jehovah” being 
taken up by the full chorus of Levites. In tJie 
great hymn of triumph in heaven over the destruc- 
tion of Babylon, the apostle in vision heard the 
multitude in chorus like the voice of mighty tliun- 
derings burst forth, “ Alleluia, for the Lord God 
omnipotent reignetli,” responding to the voice which 
came out of the tlirone saying “ Praise our God, 
all re his servants, and ye that fear him, both 
small and great** (Kev. xix. 1-G). In this, as in 
the offering of incense (Rev. viii.), there is evident 
allusion to the seiTice of the temple, as the apostle 
had often witnessed it in all its grandeur. * 

AUiaacet. On the ftrst establishment of the 
Hebrews in Palestine no connexions were formed 
between them and the surrounding nations. But 
with the extension of their power under the kings, 
the Jews were brought more into contact with 
foreigners, and alliances became essential to the 
security of their commerce. Solomon conclude<l 
t|ye ftnportant treaties exclusively for commei’cial 
purposes ; the first wjth Hiram, king of Tyre, ori- 
ginally i^ith the view of obtaining materials and 
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workmen for the eTection of the Temple, and after* 
wanls for the supply of ship-builders and sailora 
(1 K. V. 2-12, ix. 27): the second with a Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt; by this he secured a monopoly 
of tlie trade in horses and other {Iroducts of that 
country (1 K. x. 28, *29). After the division of 
the kingdom the alliances were of an^oft'ensive and 
defensive nature. When war broke out lietween 
Amaziali and Jeroboam II. a coalition was formed 
between liezin, king of Syria, and Fekah on the one 
side, and Ahaz and Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, 
on the other (2 K. xvi. 5-9). By this means an 
opening was aflbrded to the advances of the A&y- 
riau power ; and the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, 
as they were successively attacked, sought the alli- 
ance of the Egyptians, who were strongly inte- 
rested .in maintaining the iudependenee of.tlie Jews 
as a barrier against the encraachments of the Assy- 
rian power. Thus Hoshea made a treaty with So 
(Sabaco, or Seveclius), and rebelled against Shal- 
maneser (2 K. xvii. 4). Hezekiah adopted the same 
policy in opposition to Sennacherib (Is. xxx. 2) ;^but 
in neither case was the allkince productive of much 
good: the Israelites were abandoned bj, So, and it 
was only when the independence of Egypt itself 
was threatened that the Assyrians were ilefented 
by the joint forces of Sethos and Tirhakah, and a 
temporary lelief allorded thereby to Judah (2 K. 
xix. 9, 3G). On the restoration of inde)it;udenec 
.Judas Maccabeus sought an alliance with the Jh> 
mans as a counterpoise to the neighbouring state of 
Syria (1 Macc. viii.). This alliance was renewed by 
Jonathan (1 Mace, xii. 1) and by Simon (1 Mace. 
XV. 17). On the last oc'casioii the independence of 
the Jews was ix'cogni.'.ed and formally notified to 
the neighbouring nations, li.C. 140 (1 Macc. xv. 22, 
23). Treaties of a friendly nature were at llie 
same period concluded with the l.acednenionians 
under an impression that they came of a comihon 
stock (1 Macc. xii. 2, xiv, 20). — Tlie formation.of 
an alliance was attended witli various religious 
rites: a victim was slain and divided into two 
j>ai*ts, between which the contracting parties passed, 
(Gen. XV. 10). That this custom was maintained 
to a late priod appars from Jer. xxxiv. 18-20. 
Generally .sjM'uking the oath alone is mentional in 
the contracting of alliances, either between nutions 
(J^sh. ix. 15) or individuals (Gen. xxvi. 28, xxxi. 
53; 1 Sam. xx. 17; 2 K. xi. 4). The event was 
celebrated by a feast (Gen. c . ; Ex. xxiv. 1 1 ; 
2 Sam. iii. 12, 20). Salt, as symbolical of fidelity, 
was used on these occasions ; it was applied to the 
sacrifices (Lev. h. 13), and probably used, as 
among tlie Arabs, at hospitable enteidainments ; 
hence the expression “covenant of salt** (Num.t 
xviii, 19 ; 2 Chr. xiii. 5), Occa.sionally a pillar or 
a heap of stones was set up as a memorial of the 
alliance (Gen. xxxi. 52). Frasents were also sent 
by the prty soliciting the alliance (1 K. xv. 18; 
Is. x.\x. 6 ; 1 Macc. xv. 18). The fidelity of tlie 
Jews to their engagements was conspicuous at all 
priods of their history (Josh. ix. 18), and any 
breach of covenant was visited with very severe 
punishment (2 Sam. xxi. 1 ; Ez. xvii. ^6). 

Allom = Ami = Atnim (1 Esd. V. 34; cf. £zr. 
ii. 57 ; Neh. vii. 59). 

Allon, a Simeonite, ancestor of Ziza, a prince of 
his tribe in the reign of Hezekiah (1 Chr. iv, 
37). 

Allon, a large sti-ong tree of some description, 
probably an oak. The word isJ*ound in two names 
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m the topography ot‘ Paleatine.— 1. Alwn, more 
accmtely Klon, a place named among the cities 
of Naphtali (Joi^. xix; 33). Probably the more 
correct construcfion Is to take it with the following 
word, f. e, '* the oak by Zfuyj^nnim/’ or “ the oak 
of the loading of tents,” as if deriving its name 
from some nomad tribe frequenting the spot. Such 
a tribe were the Kenites, and in connexion with 
them the placec^is again named in Judg. iv. 11, 
with the additional definition of by Kedesh (Naph- 
tali).” Here, however, the A. V. following the 
Vulgate, renders the ^oixis “ the plain of Zaanaim.” 
[Emk.]— 2. Al'lon-ba'chuth (“oak of weep- 
ing^’), the tree under which Rebekah’s num, 
Deborah, was bmied (Gen. xxxv. 8). 

Al'modad, the first, in order, of the descendants 
of Joktan ’(Ge?i. xi 26 ; 1 Chr. i. 20), and the pro- 
genitor of an Arab tribe. His settlements must be 
looked for, in common witli tliose of the other de- 
scendants of Joktan, in the Arabian peninsula; 
and his name appears to be presented in that of 
Mudad, a l&mous persongge in Arabian history, 
the reputed “fiither of Ishmael’s Arab wife, and tlie 
chief of the Joktanite tribe Jurhum. 

Al'mon, A city wnthin the tribe of Benjamin, 
with “suburbs” given to the priests (Josh. xxi. 
IS). In the parallel list in 1 (Jhr. vi. it is found 
as Alemeth. [Alemkth.] 

Al'mon-lKblatlia'illL, one of the latest stations 
of the Ismelites, between Dibon-gad and the moun- 
tains of Abarim (Num. xxxiii. 46, 47). Dilion- 
gad is the pi'esent Dhibdn, just to the north of the 
Arnon ; and it is thus probable that Alraon-dibla- 
thaira is identical with Beth-diblathaim, a Moabite 
city mentioned by Jeremiah (xlviii. 22) in company 
with both Dibon and Nebo. 

Almond-tree ; Almond. This wal'd is found in 
Gen.'xliii. 11; Ex, xxv. 33, 34, xxxvii. 19, 20; 
Nuni. xvii. 8; Eccles. xii. 5; Jer, i. U, in the 
texf of the A, V, It is invariably represented by 
the same Hebrew word {shdked)^ which sometimes 
stands for the whole tree, sometimes for the fruit 
or nut; for instance, in Gen. xliii. 11, Jacob 
commands his sons to take as a preamt to Joseph 
“a little honey, spices and myn'h, nuts and 
almonds ; ” here the fruit is clearly meant. In the 
passages refen'ed to above out of the book 9f 
Exodus the “bowls made like unto almonds,” 
which were to adorn the golden candlestick, seem to 
allude to the nut also. Aai'on’s rod, that so mim- 
culously budded, yielded almond’-mts. In the two 
latter passages from Ecclesiastes atd Jeremiah the 
Hebrew sMM is tmnslated almond-tree^ which 
Atom the context it certainly represents. It is 
clearly then a mistake to suppose, as some writers 
have done, that shdkH stands exclusively for “ al- 
mond-nuts,” and that Idz signifies “ the ti'ee.” It 
is probable that this tree, conspicuous as it was for 
its eoi'ly floweiing and useful fruit, was known by 
these two different names. The Hebrew lAz occui's 
only in Gen. xxx. 37, where it is translated hazel in 
the text of the A. V., yet there can be little or no 
doubt that it ^ another woixl for the almond^ for in 
the Arabic this identical word, denotes the 
almond. [Hazkl.]— is derived fi-om a 
root which signifies “ to be wakeful,” “ to hasten,” 
for the almond-tree blossoms very early in the 
season, tiie flowere appealing before the leaves. 
Hence it was regarded by tlic Jews as a welcome 
harbinger of spring,^) reminding them that the 
winter was passing away— that the flowers would 
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soon ap;iear on the eaith, that the time of t^ sin^ 
ing of birds was come, and the voice of M turUc 
would soon be heal’d in the land (Cant. i. il, 12). 
The word shidiid^ therefore, or the tree which 
hastened to put forth its blossoms was a very 
beautiful and fitting synonym for me Idz, or al- 
mond-tree, in the language of a people so fond of 
imagery and poetry as were the Jews. The almond- 
tree has been noticed in flower as early as the 9th of 
Januai’y ; the 19th, 23rd, and 25th are also recorded 
dates. The knowledge of this interesting fact will 
explain that otherwise unintelligible passage in Jere- 
miah (i. 11, 12), “ Thewoi-d of the Lord came unto 
me, saying, Jeremiah, what seest thou ? And I said, 
I see the rod of an almond-tree (shdked). Then said 
Hie Lord unto me, thou hast well seen, for 1 will 
hasten (shMed) my woi-d to perform it.”— The 
almond-tree has always been regarded by the Jews 
with reverence, and even to this day the modei*n 
English Jews on their great fe.'ist>^ay8 carry a 
bough of flowenng almond to tlie synagogue, just 
.os the Jews of old time used to present palm- 
branches in the Temple.— The almond-tree, whose 
scientific name izAmyt/dalus communis^ is a native of 
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Asia .and North Africa, but it is cultivated in the 
milder pai-ts of Europe. The height of the tree is 
about 12 or 14 feet ; the flowers are pink, and ar- 

1- anged for the most part in paire ; the Iteves are 
long, ovate, with a serrated margin, and an acute 
point. The covering of the fi’uit is downy and Suc- 
culent, enclosing the haiH shell which confeiins trie 
kernel. It is curious to observe, in connexion with 
the almond-bowls of the golden candle-stick, that, in 
the language of lapidaries, Alrrmds are pieces of 
rock-crystal, even now used in adorning branch- 
candlesticks. 

Alma. This word is not found in oui version 
of the canonical books of 0. T., but ii occurs 
repeatedly in N. T., and in the Apocryphal books 
of Tobit and Ecclesiasticus.— The duty of alms- 
giving, especially in kind, consisting chiefly in por- 
tions to be left designedly from produce of the 
field, the vineyaid, and the oliveyard (Lev. xix, 
9, 10, xxiii. 22; Dent. xv. 11, xxiv. 19, xxvi. 

2- 13 ; Ruth ii. 2), is strictly enjoined by the Law 
Every thiiH year also (Deut. xiv.- 28) each «ro» 
prietor was directed to share the tithe of his. piti'A 
duce with “ the Levite, the stranger, the fetherless, 
and the widow.” The theological estiimte of 
almsgiving among the »1Iwb indicated in the fol- 
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lowing passrtges: — Job xxxi. 17 ; Prov. x. 2, xl. 
4 ; 22 ; Ps. cxii. 9 ; Acts ix. 36, the 

case of i^rcas ; x. 2, of Comelius ; to which maj 
be added, Tob. iv. 10, 11, xir. 10, 1 1 ; and Ecclus. 
di. 30, xl. 24. And the Talmudists went so liir as 
to interpret f *ghteonsness by almsgiving in such 
passages as Gen. xviii. 19; Is. liv. 14; Ps. xvii. 
15.— In the women *8 court of the Temple there 
wei-e 1 3 receptacles for voluntai-y offerings (Mark 
xii. 41), one of which was devoted to alms for 
education of poor children of good family. Before 
the Captivity thei’e is no trace of pennission of 
mendicancy, but it was evidently allowed in later 
times (Matt. xx. 30 ; Mark x. 46 ; Acts iii. 2).— 
The Pharisees were zealous in almsgiving, but too 
ostentatious in their mode of performance, for which 
our Lord finds fiiultwith them (Matt, vi.2). But 
there is no ground for supposing tliat the expression 
** do not sound a trump^ ” is more th.'in a mode of 
denouncing their display, by a figure dmwn from 
the freijuett and well-known use of trumpets in 
i-eligioiL» and other celebrations, Jewish as W'ell as 
heathen.— 'fhe duty of relieving the poor was not 
neglected by the Chi'istians (Matt. vi. 1 4 ; Luke 
xiv. 13 ; Acts xx. 35 ; Gal. ii. 10). Evei’y Christian 
was exhorted to lay by on the first day of each 
week some portion of his profits, to be applied to 
the wants of the needy (Acts xi. 30 ; Kom. xv. 
25-27 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 1-4). It was also considered a 
duty specially incumbent on widows to devote 
themselves to such ministrations (I Tim. v. 10).< 
Almng-TreeB. [Algum-Trees.]. 

Alaaa'than [Elnathan 2.1 (I Esd. \iii. 44). 



AqniloriA AgttUoohuni. 

Aloei, Idga Aloes (in Heb. Ahdlim, Ahdl6th\ 
the^ name of a costly and sweet-smelling wood 
which is mentioned in Num. xxir. 6, Ps. xlv. 8. 

vii. 17, In Cant. iv. 14, Solomon speaks 
of “ myrrh and alqes, with all the chief spices.*' 
Tlje iqprd occurs once in the N. T. (John xix. 39), 
when Nicodemus hings “ i. mixture of myrrh and 
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aloes, about an hundred pound weight,*’ for the 
purpose ot anointing the body of ou^ Lord, It is 
usually identified with the AquUatyi Aijallochum^ 

\ tree which supplies the agaliCchumt or aloes- 
wood of commerce, much valued in India on 
account of its ai'omatic qualities for purposes of 
fumigation and for incense. This tree gn)ws to 
the height of 120 feet, being 12 feet in girth, it 
is, however, uncertain whether <the AJidlim or 
Ahd^6t^ is in reality 'the aloes-wood of commerce ; 
it is quite possible that some kind of odoriferous 
cediir may be the ti*ee denoted ^y these terms. 

Aloth, a place or district, rorming with Asyier 
the jurisdiction of the ninth of Solomon’s cjom- 
missariat officers (1 K. iv. 16). 

Al'pha, the first letter of the Greek alphabet, as 
Omogii is the last. Its signifiau^pe is plainly 
indicated in the context, “ I am Alpha and Omega, 
tlie beginning and the end, the first and the last ’* 
(Rev, xxii. 13, i. 8, 11, xxi. 6), which may l»e 
compared with Is. xli. 4. Both Gi'eeks and Hebiews 
employed the letters of the alphabt^t as numerals. 

Alphabet. [Writing.] 

Alphae’us, lather of the Apostle St. James 
the Less (Matt. x. .3 ; Mark iii. 18 ; Luke vi. 1.5 ; 
Acts i. 13), and husband of that Mary (called in 
Mark xv. 40, mother of James the Less and of 
Joses) who, with the mother of Jesus and others, 
was standing by the cross during the crucifixion 
(.John xix. 25). [Marv.] In this latter place 
he is called Clopiis (not, as in the A. V., Cleophas) ; 
a variation arising from the doifole pronunciation 
of the Hebrew letter Cheth ; and found also in the 
rendering of Hebiew luimes by the LXX. Wlietlier 
the existence of this variety gives us a fui*tber right 
to identify Alphaeus with the Cleopas of Luke 
xxiv. 18, can never be satisfiictorily detennined. 
If, as commonly, the ellipsis in 
in Luke vi. 15, Acts i. 13, is to be filled up, by 
inserting “brother,” then the apostle St. Jude was 
another son of Alphaeus. And in Mark ii. 14, 
Levi (or Matthew) is also siiid to have been the 
son of Alphaeus. For further particulars, see 
James. 

Altane'uB, the same as Mattenai (Kzr. x. 33), 
one of the sons of Hashum (1 F.sd. ix. 33). 

Altar. (A.) The first altar of which we have 
any account is that built by Noah when he left the 
aric (Gen. viii. 20). In the early times altars were 
usually built in certain spots hallowed by religious 
associations, e.g. where God appeared (Gen. xii. 7, 
xiii. 18, xxvi. 3o, xxxv. 1). (Generally of course 
they were erected for the ofiering of sacrifice ; but 
in some instances they appear to have been oni^ 
memorials. Such was the altar built by Moses, imd 
c<illed Jehovah Kissi, as a sign that Jehovah would 
have war with Amalek from generation to genera- 
tion (Ex. xvii. 15, 16). Such too was the altar 
which was built by the Reubenites, Gadites, aud 
half-tribe of Manasseh, “ in the holders of Joidan,” 
and which was eixicted “ not for biirnt-ofierings nor 
for sacrifice,** but that it might be “ a witness ** 
between them and the rest of Hie irifks (Josh. xxii. 
10-29). Altars wei*e most probably originally 
made of earth. The Law of Sloses allowed them 
to be made eitlier of earth or unhewn stones (Ex. 
XX. 24, 25) : any iron tool would liave profaned the 
altar — but this could only refer to the body of the 
altar, and that part on which the victim was laid, 
us directions weix> given to nudee a casing of shittim- 
wood overlaid with brass for the altar of burnt 
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a0ering. <See below.) In later times they were 
frequently built on high places, especially in idola* 
trous worship (Dent. xii. 2). The altars so erected 
were themselvef sometimes called “ high places.” 
By the Law oT Moses all altars wei*e forbidden, 
except those first in the Taljernn<‘le, and nftei*waixis 
in the Templg (Ler. xvii. 8, 9 ; Dcut. xii. 13, Ac.). 
ThisproliiWtion, however, was not strictly observed, 
at least till after the building of the Temple, even 
by pious Isincfites. Thus Gideon built an altar 
(Judg. vi. 24). So likewise did Samuel (1 Sam. 
vii. 9, 10), David (2 Sam. xxiv. 25), and f^lomon 
(I K. iii, 4). Theisanctity attaching to the altar 
led* to its being I'egarded ns a place of i^fnge or 
asylum (Ex. xxi. 14 ; 1 K. i. 50).— (B ) The Law 
of Moses directed tliat two altara should be made, 
the one ihe Altar of Bunit-offering (called also 
simply the 111 tar), and the other the Altar of 
Incense.— 1. The Altar of BunitK)frei-ing, called in 
Mai. i. 7, 12, “ the table of the Lord,” perhaps 
also in Ex. xliv. 16. It differed in construction 
at different times. (!•) Id the Tabenincle (Ex. 
xxvii. 1 ff. xxxviii. 1 a.) it was comparatively 
small and q) 0 i*table. In shape it was squHi*e. It 
was five cubits in length, the same in breadth, 
and three cubits high. It was made of planks of 
shittim (or acacia) wood overlaid with brass. The 
interior wtis hollow (Ex. xxvii. 8). At the four 
eoi’ners were four projections called horns, made, 
like the altar itself, of shittim-wood overlaid with 
bras.s (Ex. xxvii. 2). They probably projected 
upwai*ds ; and to them the victim was bound when 
about to be sjicrificed (Ps. cxviii. 27), On the 
occasion of the consecration of the priests (Ex. xxix. 
12) and the offering of the sin-otfering (Lev. iv. 
7 ff.) the blood of tlie victim was sprinkled on the 
horns of the altar. Hound tlie altar, midway 
Ijctsyecn the top and bottom, ran a projecting ledge 
(A. V. “compass”), on which perhaps the priests 
stood when they ofTicint4?d. To the outer edge of 
this, again, a grating or net-work of brass was 
allixed, and reached to the bottom of the altar, 
which tlius presented the appearance of being larger 
below than above. At the four cornera of the net- 
work w'ere four bra.sen rings, into which were 
inserted the staves by which the altar was carried, 
3'h(»se staves were of the same materials as the altar 
itself. As the priests were forbidden to ascend tlie 
altar by steps (Ex. xx. 26), it has been conjectured 
that a slope of earth led gi*adually up to the ledge 
from which they officiate. The place of the altar 
was at “ the door of the tabemaefe of the tent of 
the congregation” (Ex. xL 29). llie various 
utensils for tlie service of the altar (Ex. xx^’ii. 3) 
w’ore: (1.) Pans to clear away the fat and ashes 
with. (2.) Shovels. (3.) PasonSt in which the 
blood of the victims was received, and from which 
it was spiankled. (4.) Flesh-hoohst by means of 
which the flesh was removed from the caldron or 
pot. (See 1 Ssim ii. 13, 14, whera they are 
described as having tlii^ prongs.) (5.) Firemans, 
or perhaps censers. These might either be used 
for taking c<i|gls from the fire on the altar (Lev, 
xv\. 12); or for burning incense (Num. xvi. 6, 7). 
All these utensils wero of brass.— (2.) In Solomon’s 
Temple the altar was considerably larger in its 
dimensions, as might have been expected fi*om the 
much greater size of the building in which it was 
placed. Like the fonner it was squai-e ; but the 
length and breadth j^re now twenty cubits, and 
the height ten (2 Clir. ir. 1). It diflh'ed, too, 
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in tlie material of which it was made, l^ing entiraly 
of brass (1 K. viii. 64 ; 2 Chr. vii, 7‘). sJ^had no 
gi'ating : and inst^ of a single gradual %pc, the 
ascent to it was probably made by tJiree successive 
platforms, to each of which it has been supposed 
that steps led, as in the figure annfced. Against 
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t.his may lie urged the fact that the I>aw of Moses 
positively forbade the use of steps (Ex. xx. 26) and 
the assertion of Josephus that in Herod’s temple the 
.ascent w.as by an inclined plane. On the other 
hand steps ai*e introduced in the ideal, or symbolical, 
temple of Ezekiel (xliii. 17), and the prohibition in 
Ex. XX. has Ixen intejpreted as applying to a con- 
iinuoits flight of staira, and not to a broken ascent. 
But the liiblical account is so brief tliat we are 
necessarily unable to determine the question. Asa, 
we read, renewed this altar (2 Chr. xv, 8). This 
may either mean that he roj)5iii*ed it, or more pro* 
bably perhaps that he reconsecrated it after it had 
been polluted by idol-w'orahip. Subsequently Ahaz 
had it removed from its place to the north side, of 
the new altar which Urijah the pric.st had made in 
accoidance with his dii-ections (2 K. x^’i. 14). It 
w-is “ cleansed ” by command of Hezekinh (2 Chr. 
xxix. 18), and Manasseh, after his repentance, either 
repaired or rebuilt it (2 Chr. xxxiii. 16), It may 
finally have been broken up, and the bi^ass carried 
to Ikibylon, but this is not mentioned (Jer. lii. 
17 fl'.).— (3.) The altar of burot-oll'ering in the 
second (Eerubbabel’s) temple. Of this no descrip- 
tion is given in the Bible. We are only told (Ezr. 
iii. 2) that it was built before the foundations of the 
Temple were laid. Accoiding to Josephus (Ant. 

xi, 4, §1) it was placed on the same spot on which 
that of Solomon had originally stood. It was con- 
structed, as we may infer from 1 Macc. iv. 47, of 
unhewn stones. Antiochus Epiphnnes desecrated it 
(I Macc. i. 54) : and ncxjoiding to Jasephus (Ant. 

xii. 5, §4) removed it altogether. In the i*estora- 
tion by Judfw Maccabaeus a now* altar was built of 
uqjiewn stone in conformity with the Mosaic Law" 
(I Macc. iv. 47).— (4.) The nltfir ei'ected by 
Herod, whicli is thus described by Josephus (^B, J. 
V, 5, §6) ; — “ In front of the Temple stood the 
altar, 15 cubits in height, and in bi'eadth and 
lengtli of equal dimensions, viz. 50 cubits ; it wa.s 
built foursquare, with horn-like comers pi-ojecting 
from it ; and on the south side a gentle acclivity 
led up to it. Moreover it was made withoift^afiy. 
iron tool, neither did iron ever toudi it at any 
time.” The dimensions given in the Mislva are 
different. In connexiontarith the horn ^n the south- 
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weftt was a pipe intended to receive the bl(^ of the 
victimsbwhich was sprinkled on the left side of the 
altar: blood was afterwai’ds carried by means 

of a 8ubten*aneaa passage into the brook Kidron.* 
Under the altar was a cavity into which the di'ink* 
oderings pass^. It was covered over with a slab 
of marble, and emptied from time to time. On the 
north side of the altar were a number of brazen 
rings, to seciu'e the animals which were brought 
for sacrifice. Lastly, round the middle of the 
altoi* ran a scarlet thread to mark whem the blood 
was to be sprL-tkled, whether above or below it.— 
Accoi-ding to Lev. vi. 12, 13, a pei-petual fire was 
to be kept burning on the altar. This was the 
apibol and token of tlie pei-petual woi'ship of 
.fehovah. For inasmuch as the whole religion of 
Israel was (x>ncenti'ated in the sacrifices which were 
offered, the extinguishing of the fire would have 
looked like the extinguishing of the religion itself. 
The fire which consumed the sacrifices was kindled 
from this: and besides these there was the fii-e 
from which the coals wero taken to burn incense 
with.— 11. The Altar of Incense, called also the 
golden altar to distinguish it from the Altiir oi‘ 
Bumt-ofleriiig, which was called the brazen altar 
(Kx. xxxAdii. 30). Probably this is meant by the 
“ altar of wood ” spoken of Ezek. xli. 22, which is 
further descril^ed as the “ table that is before the 
Zordi* procisely the expi-ession used of the altar of 
incense. I'he name altar” wjis not stiictly 
appropriate, as no sacrifices were offered u|X)n it; 
but once in the yejir, on the gixMit day of atonement, 
the high-priest sprinkled upon the horns of it the 
blood of the sin-offering (Ex. xxx. 10).— («.) That 
ill tlie Tabeniacle was made of acacia-wotxl, over- 
laid with pure gold. In shape it was s(iuaie, being 
a cubit in length and bieadth, and 2 cubits in 
height. Like the Altar of Burat-offering it had 
horns at the four corners, which were of one piece 
with the rest of the altar. Jt had also a top or roof, 
on wiiich the incense was laid and lighted. Many, 
following the inter|)rotation of the V ulgate cratwi^ 
lam cJuSf have supposed a kind of groting to be 
meant; but for this theie is no authority. Hound 
the altar was a border or wieath. Below this were 
two golden rings which were to be **for places for 
the staves to fc^r it withal.” The staves were of 
acacia- wood overlaid with gold. Its appcai'ance 
may be illustratetl by the following figure : — 
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This altar stood in the Holy Place, "before thd 
vail that is by the ark of the testimony ” (Ex. xxx* 
6, xl, 5).— (6.) The Altar in Solomon’s Temple 
was similar (1 K. vii. 48; I Chr. ^Jcxviii. 18), but 
was made of cedar overlaid with gold. The altar 
mentioned in Is. vi. 6 is clearly the Altar of Incense* 
not the Altar of Bumt-off'ering. Ffom this pas* 
sage it would seem that heat^ stones were hild 
u^ion the altar, by means of which <|the inceqse was 
kindled. Although ii is the heavenly altar which 
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Variont Altars. 

1, 8. Efcyptlan, from bas-reliof^ (Kossellini.) 

3 Assyiinn, found at Klioisabad (Layanl.) 

4. BabyluDian. Utbhothiqw Nattonate. (T.ayui‘d.) 

5. Ass>r1uu, from Klmmabad. (baj'Rnl.) 

is there described, we may presume that the earthly 
con-esponded to it.— (o.) The Altar of Incense is 
mentioned as having been removed from the Temple 
of Zerubbal)el by Autiochus Epiphancs (1 Macc. 
i. 21). Judas Maccabaeus rastoml it, togc^ther 
with the holy vessels, &c, (1 Macc. iv. 49). On 
the arch of Titus no Altar of Incense appears. ‘But 
that it existed in the last Temple, and was richly 
overlaid, we learn from the Mishna. From the 
circumstance that the sweet incen.se was burnt upon 
it every day, morning and evening (Ex. xxx. 7, 8), 
as well as that the blood of atonement was sprinkled 
upon it (v. 10), this altar had a special import- 
ance attached to it. It is the only altar which 
appears in the Heavenly Temple (Is. vi. 6 ; Kev. 
viVi. 3, 4).— C. Other Altars. (1.) Altai's of 
brick. There seems to be an allusion to such in 
Is. Ixv. 3. 

(2.) An Altar to an Unknown God. What 
altar this was has been the subject of much discus- 
sion. St, Paul Cnerely mentions in his speech on 
the Areopagus that he had himself seen such 
an altar in Athens. His assertion is confiiTncd by 
othei* writers, from whom we leani that there were 
several altara of tliis kind at Athens. It is not at 
all probable that such inscription referred to the 
God of the Jews, as One whose Name it was un- 
lawful to utter, as some have supposed. As to 
the origin of these altars, we are told by Diogenes 
Laertius that in the time of a plague, when the 
Athenians knew not what god to propitiate in oi'der 
to avert it, Epimenides caused blafk and white 
sheep to be let loose from the Areopagus, and 
wherever they lay down, to he offered to the re- 
spective divinities. It was probably on this or 
similar occasions that altars were d^icated to an 
Unknown God, since they knew not what god 
was offended and required to be propitiated. 

AI-Tascbi'th, found in the^ntroductoiy verse to 
the four following Psalms, Ivii., Iviii., lix., Ixxv, 
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Literally rendered, the import of the words is 
« destroy not/* probably the beginning of some 
song or poem |bo the tune of which those psalms 
were to be chanted. 

Alttsh, one of the stations of the Israelites on 
their joumey to Sinai, the last befoi-e Kephidim 
(JNum. xxxiii. 13, 14;. 

Al'yah, a d^ke of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 40), writ- 
ten A UAH in 1 Chr. i. 51. • 

Al'van, a Horite, son of Shobal (Gen. xxxvi. 
23), written Alian in 1 Chr, i. 40. 

A'mad., an unlAown place in Asher, between 
Afiirnmeleoh and Misheal (Josh. xix. 26 only). 

Amad'atha (Esth. xvi. 10, 17) ; and Amad- 
athus (Esth.^xii. 6). [Hammedatha.] 

A'nu^, ^ Asherite, son of Helem (1 Chr. 
vii. 35). 

Am'alek, son of Eliphaz by his concubine 
Timnuh, grandson of hlsau, and chieHain duke ** 
A. V.) of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 12, 16 ; 1 Clm. i. 36). 

Ainal'ekites, a nomadic tribe, which occupi^ 
the peniasiila of Sinai and the wilderness inteiwening 
between the southera hill-ranges of Palestine and 
the boixler of Egypt (Num. xiii. 29 ; 1 Siim. xv. 7, 
xxvii. 8). Arabian historians repiesent them as 
originally dwelling on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, whence they were pressed westwaids by 
the growth of the Assyrian empire, and spread 
over a poi*tion of Arabia at a period antecedent to 
its occupation by tlie descendants of Joktan. This 
account of their origin hannonizes with Gen. xiv. 7, 
vvhei*e the country of the Amalekites is men- 
tioned seveml generations before the birth of the 
Edomite Amalek; it throws light on the traces 
of a permanent occupation of central Palestine 
in their passage westwaixl, as indicated by the 
names Amalek and Momit of the Amalekites (Judg. 
V. 14, xii. 15): and it accounts for the silence 
of Scripture as to any relationship between the 
Amalekites on the one hand, and the Edomites or 
the Israelites on the other. That a mixture of the 
two former races occun'cd at a later period, would 
in this ciise be the only inference from Gen. xxxvi. 
16, though many writere have considered that 
passage to refer to the origin of the whole nation, 
explaining Gen. xiv. 7, as a case of proiepsis, Vhe 
physical character of the district, which the Ama- 
lekites occupied, necessitated a nomadic life, which 
they adopted to its fullest extent, taking their 
fiimilies with them even on their military expedi- 
tions (Judg. vi. 5). Their wtalth consisted in 
Hocks and heitls. Mention is made of a town ” 

• (1 Sam. XV. 5), but their towns could have been 
little more than stations, or nomadic enclosures. 
The kings or chieftains were perhaps distinguished 
by the heieuitaiy title Agag (Num. xxiv. 7 ; 1 Sam. 
XV. 8). Two important routes led through the 
Ainalekite district, viz., from Palestine to Egypt 
6y the Istfmus of Sitez^ imd to southern Asia and 
Afnca. by the Aelaiiitic arm of the Red Sea. It 
has been conjectured that the expedition of the four 
kings (Geu.«!i[iv.) had for its object the opening of 
the latter route ; and it is in connexion with the 
fbnner tliat the Amalekites Hret came in contact 
with the Isiaelitcs, whose progress they attempted 
to stop, adopting a guerilla style of warfare ' 
(l)eut.* XXV, 18), but were signally defeated at' 
Revhidim ,(Ex. xvii.). In union with the Ca- 
naanites they again* attacked the Israelites on the 
borders of Palestine, luid defeated them near Hor- 
niaJi (Num. xiv. 45). Thenceforward we hear of 
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them only as a secondary power, at o|cjtime lU 
league with the Moabites (Judg. Mi. 13), ii^en they 
were defeated by Ehud near Jericho ; at another 
time in league with the Midianites (Judg, yj. 3) 
when they penetrated into the plai» of E^raelon, 
and Tvere defeated by Gideon. Saul imdertook an 
expedition against them, overrunning their whole 
disti’ict from Havilah to Shur, and hiHicting an 
immense loss upon thorn (1 Sam. jvX Their 
power was thenceforth broken, and they degenerated 
into a hoixlc of banditti. Their destruction was 
completed by David (1 Sam. xxvii.^xx.). 

A'iheui, a city in the south of Judah, named 
with Shema and Moladah in Josh, xv. 26 only. 

A'maa. [Ha man.] (Tob. xiv. 2, Esth. x. 7, 
xii. 6, xiii. 3, 12, xiv. 17, xvi. 10, 17). 

Am'ana, apparently a mountain in or near 
Lebanon — “from the head of Amana” (Cant, 
iv. 8). It is commonly assumed that this is the 
mountain in which the river Abana (2 K. v. 12) has 
its source, but in the absence of fuither I'eseai'di in 
the Lei>anon this is mere assumption. 

Amaii'ali. 1. Father of Ahitub, accoixling to 

1 Chr. vi. 7, 52, and son of Meraioth, in the line 
of the high-priests. 2. The high-priest in the 
reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xix. 11). He was 
the son of Azariah, and the fifth high-priest who 
succeeded Zadok (1 Chr. vi. 11). 8 . 'Ihe head of 
a LeviticJil house of the Kohathites in the time of 
David (I Chr. xxiii. 19, xxiv. 23). 4. The he^ld 
of one of the twenty-four coui'ses of priests, which 
was named after him, in the times of David, of 
Hezekiah, and of Nehemiah (1 Chr, xxiv. 14; 

2 Chr. xxxi. 15 ; Neh. x. 3, xii. 2, 13). In the 

firat pa&sage the name is written, Immer^ but it 
seems to be the same name. Another fonn of tlie 
name is /win (1 Chr. ix. 4), a man of Judah, of 
tlie sons of Bani. 5. One of the sons of Ikini in 
the time of Ezra, who had married a foreign wdte 
(Ezr. X. 42). 6. A priest who retura^ witli 
Zeinibbabel (Neh. x. 3, xii. 2, 13). 7. A descend- 
ant of Pharez, the son of .Judah (Neh. xi. 4), 
probably the siime as Imri in 1 Chr. ix. 4. 8 . An 

ancestor of Zejihaniah the prophet (Zeph. i. 1). 

Amari'as. [Amariah I.] (1 Esd. viii. 3; 

2 Esd. i. 2), 

Am'asa. 1. Son of Jthra or Jethcr, by Abigail, 
David’s sister (2 Sam, xvii. 25). He joined Ab- 
salom in his rebellion, and was by him appoiiiUd 
commander-in-chief in the place of Joab, by whom 
he was totally defeated in the forest of Ephraim 
(2 Sam. niii. 6). When Joab incurred the dis- 
pleasure of David for killing Absalom, David for- 
gave the tixiflson of Amasa, ixicognizcd him as hia 
nephew, and apjiointed him Joab’s successor (xix. 
13). Joab afterwai-ds, when they were botli in 
pursuit of the rebel Sheba, pretending to salute 
Amasa, stabbed him with his sword (xx. 10), which 
1)P held concealed in his left hand. 8 . A prince of 
ephraim, son of Hadlai, m the reign of Ahaz (2 Chr. 
xxviii. 12). 

Amasa'i 1. A Kohathite, father of Mahath, and 
ancestor of Samuel and Heraan the singer (1 Chr. 
vi. 25, 35). 8 . Chief of the captains of Judah 
and Benjamin, who de8ei*ted to David while an 
outlaw at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 18). Whether the 
same as Amasa, David’s nephew, is imcfi'iain. 
8t One of the priests who blew trumpets* before 
the Ark, when David brouglit it foom thejiouse of 
Obededom (1 Chr. air. 24). 4. Another Koha 
.bite, fatlier of another Miihath, in the reign 
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4ezelci{fh ^2 Chr. xxtx. 12), unless the name is that 
of a fenf?7. 

Amasha'if son of Azareel, a priest in the time 
of Neheiniah (Neh. xi. 13), ap^Nirently the same as 
Maasiai (1 CSr. ix. 12). 

AJdiasi'^, son of Zichri, and captain of 200,0il0 
warriors of Judah, in the reign of Jehosimphat 
^^2 Chr. xvil. 16). 

A'math. [Hamath.] 

Ama'theis (1 Esd. ix. 29). [Athlai.] 

Am'athis, the land of/* a district to the 
N. of t*iilestme\l Macc. xii. 25). From the con- 
text it is evidently Hamath. 

Anuud'ah, son of J'mish, and eighth king of 
Judah, migned u.C. 837-809. He succeeded to the 
throne at the age of 25, on the muixler of his 
father, and punished the mui’derers ; sparing, how- 
ever, their children, in accoixiance with l>eut. xxiv. 
16, as the 2nd book of Kings (xiv. 6) expressly in- 
forms us, thei-eby implying that the precept had not 
been geneitilly observai. In order to restore his 
kingdom to the greatness Jehoshaphat’s days, he 
made war on the Edomites, deieiited them in the 
valley of Salt, south of the Dead Sea, and took their 
capital, Selah or Petra, to which he g-ave the name 
of Jokteel, i. e. “ God-subdued.** We mid in 
2 Chr. XXV. 12-14, that the victorious Jews threw 
10,000 Edomites fi-om the clifls, and that Amaziah 
performed religious ceremonies in honour ot the 
gods of the country ; an exception to the geneml 
character of his reign (cf. 2 Iv. xiv. 3, with 2 Chr. 
XXV. 2). In consequence of this he was overtaken 
by mirfortune. Having ali’eady offended the He- 
brews of the northern kingdom by sending back, in 
obedience to a prophet’s direction, some mercpnai*y 
troops whom he had hii-ed from it, he hud the 
foolish arrogance to challenge Joash, king of Israel, 
to battle, despising probably a sovereign whose 
strength had been cxhauste^l by Syrian ware, and 
wKo had not yet made himself respected by the 
great successes i*ecorded in 2 K. xiii. 25. But 
Judjih was completely defeated, and Amaziah him- 
self was taken prisoner, and conveyed by Joash to 
Jerusalem, which opened its gates to the conqueror. 
A portion of the wall of Jerusalem on the side 
towards the Israelitish frontier was broken do^vn, 
and ti'easures and hostages were earned off to 
Samaria. Amaziah lived 15 years after the death 
of Joash ; and in the 29th year of his reign was 
murdei*ed by conspirators at Lachish, whither he 
had retired for safety from Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxv, 
27). 2 . A descendant of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 34). 
8 . A Levite (1 Chr. vi. 45). 4 . Priest of the 
golden calf at Bethel, who endeavoured to drive the 
prophet Amos from Israel into Judah (Am. vii. 10, 
12, 14). 

The earliest examples of am- 
l^assadora employed occur in the cases of Edom, 
Moab, and the Amorites (Num. xx. 14, xxi. 2| ; 
Judg. xi. 17-19), afterwards In that of the fraudu- 
lent Gibeonites (JcMih. ix. 4, &c.), and in the 
instances of civil strife mentioned judg. xi. 12, 
and XX. 12. They are alluded to more fr^equently 
during and after the contact of the great adjacent 
monarchies of Syida, Babylon, Ac., with those of 
Judah and Israel, as in the invasion of Senna- 
cherib. They were usually men of high rank. 
In the case quoted, the chief captain, the chief 
rup-be%r0* and chief of the eunuchs, were met 
by ,of similar d’giiity from Hezekiah 

•(2’K. xriii. 17, 18,* .‘see aho Is. xxx. 4). Am- 
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Itosaadors are found to have been employed, not 
only on occasions of hostile challenge or inwlent 
menace (2 K. xiv. 8; IK, XZ4’2, 6), but of 
friendly compliment, of request fer alliance or oUier 
aid, of submissive deprecation, and of curious Inquiry 
(2 K. xiv. 8, xvi. 7, xviii. 14 ; 2 Chv. xxxii. 31). 

Amber (Hcb. chashmal) occurs only in Ez. i. 
4, 27, viii. 2. It is usually supposed that the 
Hebrew word chashrnal denotes a metal, and not 
the fossil resin called amber. The LXX. and Vulg. 
affoixl no certain clue to identification, for the woiri 
electron was used by the Greeks to express both 
amber and a certain metalt which was composed of 
gold and silver, and held m veiy high estimation 
by the ancients. 

A'men, literally, “true;** and, iised as a sub- 
stantive, “that which is true,” truth** (Is. 
Ixv. 16); a word used in strong asseverations, 
fixing as it were the stamp of truth upon the asser- 
tion which it accompanied, and making it binding 
os an oiith (comp. Num. v. 22). In Dent. xavu. 
15-26, the people were to say “ Amen,*’ as the 
Levites pronounced each of the cui-ses uJ»on Mount 
Ebal, signifying by this their assent to the condi- 
tions under which the curses would be inflicted. 
In accordiince with this usag(* we find that among 
the Kabbins, “ Amen ” involves the ideas of swear- 
ing, aci*eptance, and truthfulness. The first two 
are illustrated by the pissnges nlraady quoted ; 
the last by 1 K. i. 36 ; John iii. 3, 5, 11 (A. V. 
“ verily ”),, in which the assertions are made with 
the solemnity of an oath, and then strengthened 
by the repetition of “ Amen.’* “ Amen ** was the 
proper response of the person to whom an oath was 
administered (Neh. v, 13, viii. 6; 1 Chr. xvi. 36; 
Jer. xi. 5, marg.), and the Deity to whom appeal is 
uKide on such occasions is railed “ the God of 
Amen** (Is. Ixv. 16), as being a witness to the 
sincerity of the implied compact. With a siinilUr 
significance Christ is railed “ the AmeUf the feithful 
and true witness’* (Kev. iii. 14; comp. John i. 14, 
xiv. 6; 2 Cor. i. 20). U is matter of tradition 
that in the Temple the “ Amen ” was not uttei-ed 
by the people, but that, instead, at the conclusion 
of tlie priest’s prayers, they responded, “ Blessed 
beithe name of the glory of his kingdom for ever 
and ever." Of this a trace is supposed to remain 
in the concluding sentence of the Lord’s Prayer 
(comp. Horn. xi. 36). But in the synagogues 
and private houses it was customary for the people 
or members of the femiJy who were present to 
say “Amen” to the prayers which were ofierej 
by the minister or the master of the house, and th^ 
custom remained in the early Christian Church 
(Matt. vi. 13; 1 Cor. xiv. 16). And not only 
public prayers, but those offei^^ in private, and 
doxologies were appropriately concluded with 
“ Amen ’* V, Kora. lx. 5, xi. 36, xv. 33, xvi. 27; 
2 Cor. xiii. 13, &c.;. 

Amethyst (Heb. achldmdh). Mention is made 
of this precious stone, which formed the thiixl in 
the third row of the high-priest’sc# breastplate, 
in Ex. xxviii. 19, xxix. 12, “ And tlie thiixi row a 
ligure, an agate, and an amethyst.” it occurs also 
in the N. T. (Hev. xxi. 20) as the twelfth stone 
which garnished the foundations of the wall of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. Commentatora generally are 
agreed that the amethyst is the stone indicated by 
the Hebrew word, an opinion jyhich is abundantly 
supported by the ancient versions.— Modem niineiu- 
logists by the term aixethyst usually understand 
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Ae fimtthystine variety of quartz^ which is crys- 
talline and highly transparent.— 1’he (iiwk word 
ainethustoSf the origin of the En^li^ amethyst^ 
m usually denved from a, ** not, and riiethuo, 
'* to be intoxicatevl,” this stone having been believed 
to have thej^ower of dispelling drunkenness in those 
who woi*e it, 

A'ml, one of ** Solomon’s servants’* (Ezr. ii. 57) ; 
rolled Amon i^ Neh. vii. 59, and Allom, 1 Ksd. 
V. :14. ’ 

Amin'adab (Matt. i. 4 ; Luke iii. 33). [Am- 
MINADAn 1.] • 

'^Amit’tai, father of the prophet Jonah (2 K. 
\iv. 25 ; .Ion. i. 1). 

Am'mali, the of, a hill “ facing ** Giah by 
the way of the wilderness of Gibeon, named as the 
point to wiUch .Joab's pursuit of Abner after the 
death of Asahel extended (2 Sam. ii. 24). 

Am'mi, i. e. as explained in the marg. of A. V. 
“ riiy people,” a figurative name, applied to the 
kingdom of Israel in token of God's reconciliation 
with them, in conti'ast’^with the equally significant 
name Loiammi given by the prophet Hosea to 
his second son by Gomer the daughter of Diblaim 
(llos. ii. 1). In the same manner Ituhamah con- 
trasts with Lo-Iluhamah. 

Am'nydoi, in some copies Ammidioi, named in 
1 Esflr. V. 20, among those who came up fi*om 
liabylon with Zorobabei. 

Am'miel. 1. The spy selected by Moses fi*om 
the tribe of Dan (Num. xiii. 12). 2. Father of 
Machir of Lodebar (2 Sam. ix. 4, 5, xvii, 27). 
8 . Father of Bathsheba (1 Chr. iii. 5), called 
Eliam in 2 Sam. xi. 3. He was the son of 
Ahithophel, David’s prime minister. 4. The sixth 
son of Obed-Edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 5), and one of the 
Joorket*perfc of the Temple. 

’Am'mihiid. 1. An Ephraim ite, father of 
Elishamn, the chief of the tribe at the time of the 
Exodus (Num. i. 10, ii. 18, vii. 48, 53, x. 22; 
I Chr. vii. 26), and, through him, ancestor of 
Joshua. 2. A fSiraeonite, father of Shemuel, prince 
of the tribe (Num. xxxiv. 20) at the time of the 
division of Canaan. 8 . The father of Pedahel, 
prince of the tribe of Naphthali at the same time 
(Num. xxxiv. 28). 4. The father of Talmai, ^ing 
of Geshur (2 Sara. xiii. 37). 6. A descendant of 
Phai*ez, son of Judah (1 Chi\ ix. 4). 

Ammin'adab. L Son of liam or Aram, and 
father of Nah.shon, or Naason (as it is written, 
Matt. i. 4 ; Luke iii. 32), who was the prince of 
the tribe of Judah, at the first Jumbering of Israel 
in the second year of the Exodiu (Num. i. 7, ii. 3 ; 

• Huth iv. 19, 20 ; 1 Chr. ii. 10). He was the fourth 
generation after Judah the patriarch of his tribe, 
and one of tlie ancestors of Jesus Christ. 2. The 
chief of the 112 sons of Uzziel, a junior Levitical 
house of the family of the Kohathites (Ex. vi. 18), 
in the days of IWid, whom tliat king sent for, 
together with other chief fathers of Levitical houses, 
to bring the ark of God to Jerusalem (1 Chr, xv, 
10-12). In 1 Chr. vi. 22 Izhar, the son of 
Kohath, ami fiither of Korah, is called Amminadab, 
but it is probably only a clerical eiTor. In Cant, 
vi. 12, It is uncertain whether we ought to read, 
Amminadihf with the A. V., or my tciiUny people, 
ns in the margin. 

Ammin'adib [Amminadab 3.] (Cant. vi. 12). 

AxnmishaddB'i) tlie father of Ahiezer. prince of 
the tribe of Dan at tlie time of ilie Exodus (Num. 
i. 12, ii. 25, vii. 66, 71, X. 25). 
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Ammii'abad, the son of Benaiah, m ho anparenUy 
acted as his fother’s lieutenant, and comf^^led the 
third division of David's army, which was on duty 
for tlie third month (1 Chr. xxvii. 6). 

An'inoiif Cbildx^ of Avewtan^ 

a people descended fi-om Ben-Ammt, the son of Lot 
by his younger daughter (Gen. xix. 38; comp. 
Ps. Ixxxiii. 7, 8), as Moab was by the elder ; and 
dating from the destraction of Sodom. The near 
relation between the two peoples indicated In the 
stoiy of their origin continu^ throughout their 
existence (comp. Judg. x. 6; 2 Chi^xx. 1 ; Zeph. ii. 
8, &c.). Ind^, 80 close was their union, and so 
near their identity, that each would appear to be 
occasionally spoken of under the name of the other. 
Unlike Moah, the precise ^ition of the territoiy ot 
the Ammonites is not ascertainable. In the earliest 
mention of them (Deut. ii. 20) they are said to have 
destroyed the Rephaim, whom they called the Zam- 
zummim, and to have dwelt in their place, Jabbok 
being their boi'der (Num. xxi. 24; Deut. ii. 37, 
iii. 16). “ Land " or “ countiy ” is, however, but 
rai'ely ascribed to them, nor is there any refei'enoe 
to those habits and circumstances of civilisation, 
which so constantly recur in the allusions to Moab 
(Is. XV., rvi.: Jer. xlviii.). On the contrary, we 
find eveiywhere traces of the fierce habits ot 
mai'ivuders in their incursions (1 Sam. xi. 2 ; Am. 
i. 13), and a very high degree of crafty cruelty to 
their foes (Jer. xli. 6, 7: Jud. vii. 11, 12). It 
appears that Moab was the settled and civilised 
half of the nation of Lot, and that Ammon formed 
its predatory and Bedouin section. On the west ot 
Jordan they never obtained a footing. Among the 
confusions of the times of the Judges we find them 
twice pa&sing over ; once with Moab and Araalek 
seizing Jericho, the **city of palm-trees” (Judg. 
iii. 13), and a second time ** to fight against Judah 
and ^njamin, and the house of Ephraim ; ” but 
they quickly returned to the fiver pastuivs of 
Gilead, leaving but one trace of their presence 
in the name of Chephar ha-Ammonai, ** the hamlet 
of the Ammonites” (Josh, x^dii, 24), situated in the 
portion of Benjamin somewhere at the head of the 
passes which 1^ up from the Jordan-valley. The 
hatred in which the Ammonites weie held by 
Israel is stated to have arisen partly from their 
opposition, or, rather, their denial of assistance 
(Deut. xxiii. 4), to the Israelites on their approiich 
to Canaan. But it evidently sprang mainly fi*om 
their share in the affair of Balaam (Deut. xxiii. 4 ; 
Neh. xiii. 1). At the period of Isj*ael’s first 
approach to the south of Palestine the feeling 
towards Ammon is one of regal'd. The command 
is then distress not the Moabites .... distress 
not the childi'en of Ammon, nor meddle with them *' 
(l>eut. ii. 9, 19; and comp. 37), and it is only 
from the sulxsequcnt transaction that we can account 
for the fact that Edom, who had also ivfused 
^lassage through his land, but had taken no pai*t 
with Balaam, is punished with the ban of exclusion 
from the congiv^tion for three generations^ while 
Moab and Ammon are to he kept out for ten genera* 
tions (Deut. xxiii. 3, 8). But whatever its origin it 
is certain that the animosity continued in foi'ce to 
the Latest date. Subdued by Jephthah (Judg. xi. 
33), and scattered with great slaughter Igr Saul 
(1 ^m. xi. 11) — and that not once only^ for he 
“ vexed '' them “ whithei'soever lie turuM *' (xiv. 
47)— they enjoyed under his succesbor* a •short 
ivspite, probably tKb result of the connexion qf 
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Moab wHh David (I Sam. xxii. 3) and David's 
Sown, i^^lehem — where the memoi 7 of Huth 
must have been still fresh. But this wns soon 
brought to a close by the shameful treatment to 
whii£ their ki^ subjected the friendly messengers 
of David (2 Aim. x. 4 j 1 Chr. xix. 4), and for 
which he destroyed their city, and indicted on them 
the seveiiest blows (2 Sam. xii. ; 1 Chr. xx.). 
[ Kabua h .] In the days of Jehoshaphat they made 
an incumon into Judah with the Moiibites and the 
Maonites, but were signally repulsed, and so many 
killed that thr^days were occupied in spoiling the 
bodies (2 Chr. xx. 1-25). In Uzziah's reign they 
made incursions, and committed atrocities in Gilead 
(Am. i. 13) ; Jotliam had wai-s with them, and 
exacted from them a heavy tribute of “silver 
(comp, “jewels," 2 Chr. xx. 25), wheat, and 
barley " (2 Chr. xxvii. 5). In tlie time of Jere- 
miah we find them in possession of Hie cities of 
Gad from which the Jews had been removed by 
Tiglath-Pileser (Jer. xlix., 1-6) ; and other incur- 
sions are elsewhere alluded to (Zeph. li. 8, 9). At 
the time of the captivity many Jews took i-efiige 
among the Ammonites from the Assyrians (Jer. :d. 

1 1), but no better feeling appears to have arisen, 
and on the i-eturn from Ikibylon, Tobiah the Am- 
monite and Sanliallat a Moabite (of Horonaim, 
Jer. xlix.), were foremost among the opponents of 
Nehemiah's restoration. The last appearances of 
the Ammonites in the biblical narrative are in the 
books of Judith (v. vi. vii.) and of the Ma^xsibecs 
(I Maoc. V. 6, 3043), and it has been already re- 
marked that their chief characteristics— close alliance 
with Moab, hatred of Isi*ael, tmd cunning cruelty — 
am maintained to the end.— The tribe wils governed 
by a king (Judg. xi, 12, &c. ; 1 Sam. xii. 12 ; 2 Sam, 
x. 1 ; Jer. xl. 14) and by “ princes" (2 S.ara. x. 3 ; 

1 Chr. xix. 3). It has b^n conjectured that Nahash 
(1 Sam. xi. 1 ; 2 Sam. x. 2) was the oifidal title of 
the king as Pharaoh was of the Egyptian monarchs ; 
but this is without any clear foundation.— The 
divinity of the tribe was Molech, generally named 
in the 0. T. .under the altered form of Milcxira — 

“ the abomination of the children of Ammon 
and occasionally as Malcham. In moi'e than one 
passage under the word rendered “ their king " 
in the A. V. an allusion is intended to Hiis 
idol. [Molech.] 

Amxuoxii'tess, a wom.an of Ammonite race. 
Such were Naamah, the mother of Rehoboam, one 
of Solomon's foreign wives (IK. xiv. 21, 31; 

2 Chr. xii, 13), and Shimeath, whose son Zabad or 
Jozachar was one of the murderers of Joash (2 Chr. 
xxiv. 26). For allusions to these mixed marriages 
see 1 K. xi. .1, and Neh. xiii. 23. 

Am 'fiftn. X> Eldest son of David by Ahinoara 
the Jezreelitess, bom in Hebron while his father’s 
royalty was only acknowledged in Judah. He dis- 
honoured his half>8ister Tamar, and was in con- 
fiequence murdered by her broHier (2 Sam. xiii.« 
1-29). [Absalom.]— $, Son of Shimon (I Chr.' 
iv. 20). 

A'mok, a priest who returned with Zerubabel 
(Neh. xii. 7, 20). 

A'moii, an Egyptian divinity, whose name occurs 
m that of No Amon (Nah. iii. 8), in A, V. 

** IKipidous No,” or Thebes, also called No. [No.] 
The tjireeks called this' divinity Ammon. The 
ancient Egyptian name is Amen, which must signi^ 
the*hid£en,'* from the verb amen^ “to euwi^, 
oracfah*' Amen was oi\c of Hie eight gods of tioe 
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hrst order, and chief of the triad of lliebes. H« 
wos worshipped at that city as Amen-Ra, or “ Amea 
the sun," represented as a man wearing a cap with 



The god Amou (VV'ilkinitou). 


two high plumes. The Greeks identified Jfmou with 
Zeus, and he was therefora called Zeus Ammon and 
Jupiter Ammon. 

A’mon. 1. King of Judah, son and 8UC(«*ssor ot 
Manassch, reigned two years from ii.c. 642 to 640. 
Following his father’s example, Amon devoted him- 
self wholly to the service of false gods, hut was 
killed In a conspiracy. The people avenged him by 
putting all the conspirators to death, and secured 
the succession to his son Josiah. To A men's reign 
we must refer the terrible pictui-e wliicb the prophei 
Zophaniah gives of the moral and raligious state ot 
Jeru.salem : idolatry supported by priests and pro- 
phets (i. 4, iii. 4), the poor ruthlessly oppressed 
«iii. 3), and shameless indifference to evil (iii. 11).— 
2. Prince or governor of Samaria in the reign ot 
Ahah (IK. xxii. 26 ; 2 Chr. x\'iii. 25). What wius 
the precise nature of his office is not known. Perhnjw 
the prophet Micaiah was ontnisted to his custody 
as captain of the citadel.— 3. See Ami. 

Am'orite, the Am'orites, t. e. the dwellera on 
the summits — mount.'iineera — one of the chief na- 
tions who possessed the land of Canaan betbi-e its 
conquest by the Israelites. In the genealogical table 
of Gen. X. ** the Anorite " is given as the fourth 
son cf Canaan, with “Zidon, Heth [Hittite], the 
Jebusite," &c. As dwelling on the elevated portions 
of the country, they are contrasted with the Ca- 
naanites, who were the dwellera in the lowlands; 
and the two thus formed the main broad divisions 
of the Holy Land. “ The Hittite, and the Jehisitc, 
and the Amorite, dwell in the mountain [of Judah 
and Ephraim], and the Canaanite dwells by the sea 
[the lowlands of Philistia and Sharon] and hv the 
‘side' of Jordan" [in the valley of tlie Arabahj — 
was the report of the first Israelites who%itei'ed the 
country (Num, xiii. 29 ; and see Josh. v. 1, x. 6, 
xi. 3 ; Deut. i. 7, 20, “ mountain of the A. ;*' 44). 
In the very earliest times (Gen. xiv. 7) they are 
occupying the bai*rcn heights west of the Dead Sea, 
at the place which afterwards bore the name of En- 
gedi ; hills in whose fiistnesses, the “ rocks of the 
wild goats," David afterwards ' took refuge from 
the purauit of Saul (1 Sam. xxiii. 29, xxiv. 2) 
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[Hazezon*Tamar.] From this point they stretched 
west to Hebron, where Abram was then dwelling? 
under the “ oak-rrove ** of the three brothers, Aner, 
Eshcol, and Maxnre (Gen. xiv. 13 ; comp. xiii. 18). 
From this, their ancient seat, they may have cross^ 
the valley of t]}e Jordan, tempted by the high table- 
lands on the east, for there we next meet them at 
the date of the invasion of the country. Sihou, 
their then kingf had taken |he rich pasture-land 
south of the Jabbok, and had driven the Moabites, 
its former possessoi's, across the wide chasm of the 
Arnon (Num. xxi. 43, 26), which thenceforward 
fbiifted the boundary between the two hostile peoples 
(Num. XXI. 13). The Israelites appai*ently ap- 
proached fiora the south-east, keeping “ on the 
other side*' (that is on the east) of the upper piiil 
of the Arnon, Avhich there bends southwards, so as 
to fonn the eastern boundaiy of the country of 
Moab. Their request to pass through his huid was 
refused by Sihon i^Num. xxi. 21 ; l*>aut. ii. 26); he 
“ wpjit out” against them (Num. xxi. 23 ; Deut. ii. 
32), was killed with his ftsis and his people (Deut. 
ii. 33), and^his land, cattle, and cities taken pos- 
session of by Isnicl (Num. xxi. 24, 25, 31 ; Deut. 
ii. 34-36). This rich tract, bounded by the Jabbok 
on the north, the Arnon on the south, Jordan on 
the west, and “ the wildeniess ” on the east ( Judg. 

xi. 21, 22), was, perhaps, in the most sjK*ciaI sense 
the “ land of the Amorites ” (Num. xxi. 31 ; Josh. 

xii. 2, 3, xiii. 9 ; Judg. xi. 21, 22) ; but their pos- 
sessions are distinctly sbitcxl to have extended to 
the veiy foot of Hermon (Deut. iii. 8, iv. 48), em- 
bracing “all Gilead and all Bashan ” (iii. 10), with 
the Jordan valley on the wvst of the river (iv. 49), 
and forming together the land of the “ two kings 
of the Amorites,” Sihon and Og (Deut. xxxi. 4; 
Josh. ii. 10, ix. 10, xxiv. 12). Ate the passage 
of the Jordan we agjiin meet with Amorites dis- 
puting with Joshua the conquest of the west 
coimtry (Josh. x. 5, &c., xi. 3, &c.). Ate* the 
conquest of Canaan nothing is heard in the 
Bible of the Amorites, except the occasional men- 
tion of their name among the early inhabitants of 
the country. 

A'mos. 1. A native of Tekoa in Judah, about 
six miles S. of Bethlehem, originally a she])he;jd 
imd dresser of sycomore-trees, who was called by 
God’s Spirit to be a prophet, although not trained 
in any of the regular prophetic scliools (i. 1, 
vii. 14, 15). He travelled from Judah into the 
northern kingdom of Israel or Ej^raim, and there 
exercised his ministry, appiirently not for any lung 
time. His date cannot be later than the 15th 
^ear of Uxsiah’s reign (b.c. 808) ; for he tells us 
that he prophesied “ in the reigns of Uzziah king 
of Judah, and Jeroboam the son of Joash king of 
Israel, two yeai's before the earthquake.” This 
earthquake (also mentioned Zech. xiv. 5) cannot 
have occurred after the 17th year of Uzziah, since 
Jeroboam 11. died in the 15th of that king’s reign, 
which therefore is the latest year fulfilling the three 
chronological Jndirations furnished by the prophet 
himself. But his ministry probably took place at 
an earlier period of Jeroboam's reign, perhaps about 
the middle of it, for on the one hand Amos speaks 
of the oonquests of this wai*like king as completed 
(vi. 2 K. xiv. 25), and on the other the 

Assyrians, who towai'ds the end of his reign were 
approaching Palestine (Hos. x. 6, xi. 5), do not 
seem as yet to have catis^ any alarm in the countiy. 
Ainos j^icts indeed tJiat bind and other neigh- 
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bourmg nations will be punished by wild 

conquerora fi‘om the North (i. 5, v. 27,^ri. 14), 
but does not name them, as it they were still un- 
known or unheeded. In this prophet’s time Israe« 
was at the height of power, wealth,«and security 
but infected by the crimes to which such a state is 
liable. The poor were oppressed (viii. 4), the 
ordinances of religion thought buixlensome (viii. 5), 
and idleness, luxury, and extravagance were general 
(iii. 15), The souice of these evils was idolatiy, 
that of the golden calves. Oali^worahip was spe- 
cially practisi^ at Bethel, where a principal 
temple and summer palace for the king (vii, 13 ; 
cf. iii. 15), also at Gilgal, Dan, jmd kSersheha in 
Judjih (iv. 4, V. 5, viii. 14), and was oftensively 
united with the ti*ue worship of the Lord (v. 14, 
21-23; cf. 2 K. xvii. 33). Amos went to rebuke 
this at Bethel iteelf, but was compelled to retum to 
Judjih by the high-piiest Amaziah, who procured 
from Jei-oboam an order for his expulsion from the 
northern kingdom. The book of the prophecies of 
Amos seems divided into four principal portions 
closely connected together. (1 ; From i. 1 to ii. 3 
he denounces the sins of the nations bordering ot 
Israel and Judah, as a preparation for (2), in which, 
from ii. 4 to vi. 14, he describes the state of thos€ 
two kingdoms, especially the fonner. This is fol- 
lowed by (3) vii. 1-ix. 10, in which, after reflect- 
ing on the previous prophecy, he relates his visit to 
Bethel, and sketches the impending punishment of 
Israel which he predicted to Amaziah. After this 
in (4) he rises to a loftier and more evangelical 
strain, looking forward to the time when the hope 
of the Messiah’s kingdom will be fulfilled, and His 
jieople forgiven and established in the enjoyment of 
God’s blessings to all eternity. The chief peculiarity 
of the style consists in the number of allusions to 
natural objects and agricultural occupations, as 
might be expected from the early life of the author. 
ISee i. 3, ii. 13, iii. 4, 5, iv. 2, 7, 9, v. 8, r9, 
vi. 12, vii. 1, ix. 3, 9, 13, 14. The references to 
it in the N. T. are two: v. 25, 26, 27 is quoted 
by St. Stephen in Acts vii. 42, 43, and ix. 1 1 by 
St. James in Acts xv. 16. As the l^ok is erideutly 
not a series of detached prophecies, hut logically and 
artistically connected in its several paris, it was 
probably written by Amos as we now have it after 
his return to Tekoa ft om his mission, to Bethel.— 
2. Son of Naum, in the genealogy of Jesus Christ 
(Luke iii. 25). 

A'moz, father of the prophet Isaiah, and, accord- 
ing to Hubbinical tradition, brother of Amaziah king 
of Judah (2 K. xix. 2, 20, xx. 1 ; 2 Chr. xxvi. 22, 
xxxii. 20, 32; Is. i. 1, ii. 1, xiii. 1, xx. 2, xxxvii. 
2, 21, xxxviii. 1). 

Amphip'oliSy a city of Macedonia, through which 
Paul and Silas passed on their way from Philippi te 
Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 1). It was distant 33 
Roman miles from Philippi. It was called Amphi- 
polis, because the river Sti*ymon flowed almost 
round the town. It stood upon an eminence on 
the left or eastern honk of this river, just*below 
its egress from the lake Cei*cinitis, and at the dis- 
tance of about thi'ee miles from the sea. It was 
a colony of the Athenians, and was memorable 
in the Peloponnesian war for the battle fought 
under its walls, in which both Brasidas and iklfoc 
were killed. Its site is now occupied by a village 
called Neukhirio^ in Turkic Umi-Keni^ or “ Neu 
Town.” . • .* 
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Axn'pliaif a Christian at Horae (Rom. xvi. 8). 

Am'ram. 1. A Levite of the family of the Ko- 
hathites, and fother of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam 
(Kx. vi. 18, 20; Num. iii 19; 1 Chr. vi. 2, 3, 

1 8). He is called the ** son *’ of Kohath, but it is 
evident that in the genealogy several geueratioas 
must have been omitted ; for from Joseph to Joshua 
ten generations are recorded, while bom Levi to 
Moses there are but thi*ee. Again, the Kohathites 
in the time of Moses mustered 8600 males, from a 
month old and upward (Num. iii. 28), a number 
to which they could not have attaint in two ge- 
neiations from Kohath. The chief difficulty which 
attends this explanation is the fact that Jochebed, 
the wife and aunt of Araram, is desci'ibed as a 
daughter of Levi, who was born to him in Kgypt 
(Num. XX vi, 59); but it may be avoided by sup- 
posing that by “ Levi,” the tribe and not the indi- 
vidual is intended.— 2. A son of DLshon and de- 
scendant of Seir (1 Chr. i. 41); properly “Ham- 
ran” = Hemdan in Gen. xxxvi. 26.-8. One of 
the sons of Bani in the time of Ezra, who had iruir- 
ried a fbieign wife (Ezr. x. 34). Called Omaekus 
in 1 Esdr. ix. 34. 

Am'ramitet. A branch of the great Kohathite 
family of the tribe of Levi (Num. iii. 27 ; 1 Chr. xxvi. 
23) ; desociKled from Amram the father of Moses. 

jlin'raphely perhaps a Hamite king of Shiuar or 
Babylonia, who joined the victorious incursion of the 
Elamite Chedorlaomer against the kings of Sodom and 
Gomorrah and the cities of the plain (Gen. xiv.). 

Amnletf were ornaments, gems, scrolls, 
worn as pi'eservatives against the power of enchant- 
ments, and generally inscribed with mystic forms or 
characters. The word does not occur in the A. V., 
but the “ earrings ” in Gen. xxxv. 4 were obviously 
connected with idolatrous worship, and were pro- 
bably amulets taken from the bodies of the ^ain 
Shedbemites. They are subsequently mentioned 
■mqpg the spoik of Midian (Judg. viii. 24), and 
* perham their objectionable character was the reason 
why Gideon asked fffr them. Again, in Hos. ii. 13, 

deddbg hei*sclf with eaijings” is mentioned as 
. ooe'of toe signs of the days of Baalim.” The 


earrings ” in Is. iii. 20 were also amulets. The 
Jews were particularly addicted to amulets, and 
the only restriction placed by the Rabbis on their 
use was, that none but approved amulets (i. e. such 
as wei*e known to have cured three j)erson8) were to 
be worn on the Sabbath. 

Axn'ii. 1. A Le\ite of the family of Merari, and 
ancestor of Ethan the minstrel (1 Chr. vi. 46).— 
2. A priest, whose descendant Aduiah with his 
brethren did the service for the temple in the time 
of Nehemiah (Neh. xi. 12). 

A'nab, a town in the mountains of Judah (Josh. 
XV. 50), named, with Debir and Hebron, as otue 
belonging to the Anukim (Josh. xi. 21). It has 
retained its ancient name, and lies among the hills 
about 10 miles S.S.W. of Hebron, close to Shoco 
and Eshtemoa (Rob. i. 494). 

An'ael, brother of Tobit (Tob. i. 21). 
c A'nab, the son of Zibeon, the son of Seir the 
Horite ((3en. xxxvi. 20, 24), a “ duke ” or prince 
of his tribe, and father of Aliolibamah, one of the 
wives of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 2, 14, 25). There w 
no reason to suppose that he is other tlian the same 
Anah who foun^ the “ hot .springs ” (not “ mules,” 
as in the A. V.) in the desert iis he fed the asses of 
Zibeon his father, though Bun-sen consider him a 
distinct personage, the son of Seir and brother of 
Zibeon {Bibelwerk, v, 83). The chief difficulty 
connected with the identification of Anah arises from 
the various names which are given to Esau's wives. 
In the Edomite genealogy of Gen. xxxvi. 2, Aholi- 
bamah is described as ** the daughter of Anah, the 
daughter (*son’ LXX. and Sam.) of Zibeon the 
Hivite the word “ daughter ” in the second case 
referring still to Aholibamah, and i»vt to Anah, as 
is evident from ver. 25. But in Gin. xxvi. 34, the 
same wife of Esau is called Judith, the daughter o ‘ 
Beeri the Hittite. If thei'efore Judith is anothei 
name of Aholibamah, Beeri the Hittite is appa- 
rently identical with Anah the Hivite, and on tois 
supposition there arises a twofold discrepancy. Anah 
was not a Hivite but a Hoi;jte (Gen. xxxvi. 20) ; 
this difficulty may be removed by attidbuting ii to 
a mistake of the transci'iber, or by siq>posing with 
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(I«DMtenberg that Aiuih belonged to that branch of 
the Hiviies, who from living in caves were called 
Horites or Trq^lodjrtes. The fonner is probably 
the true solution, and the Alex. MS. of the LXX. 
has adopte<l the reeling ** Horite ” in (.len. xxxvi. 2. 
That Anah aifed Beeri are the siiine |)ersr>n, is unhe* 
sitatiugly adirined by Hengstenberg, who conjec- 
tures that from^the circumsttuioe of his discovering 
the hot-springs in the wilderness Anah obtained 
the name Beeri, the mtm of the wells,*' imd that 
the designation ** Hittite," in Gen. xxvi., is a gen- 
eral term, equivalerft to “Caniianite” (comp. Gen. 
xxtii. 46 with xxviii. 1). South-east of the Dejid 
8ea, in the country of the Horites, are the hot-springs 
of the Wady Al-Akhsu, the ancient Callin-hoe. 

Anall'furatli, a pUice within the border of Is- 
Siichar, named with Slilhoii and itabbith (Jos. xix. 
Id). 

Anaiah. 1. Probably a priest: one of those 
who stood on Ezra’s right hand as he read the law 
to Slie people (Neh. viii. 4). Ho is allied Ana- 
nias in 1 Esdr. ix. 43.*^2. One of ** the heads of 
the peoples” who signed the covenant with Nehe- 
miiih (Neh. x. 22). 

A'nak. [Anakim.] 

An'akim, a race of giants, descendants of Arba 
(Josh. XV, 16, xxi. 11), dwelling in the southern 
jiart of Canaan, and particularly at Hebron, which 
fiom their progenitor received the name of “ city of 
Arba.” Besides the genend designation Anakim, 
they are vaiiously called sons of Anak (Num. xiii. 
66), descendants of Anak (Num. xiii. 22), and sons 
of Anakim (Deut. i. 28). These designations serve 
to show that we must regard Anak as the name of 
the race rather than that of an individual, and this 
is confinned by what is said of Arba, their pro- 
genjtor, that he ’'was a great man among the 
Anakim” (Josh. xiv. 15). The race appears to 
have been divided into three tiibes or families, 
boanng the names Sheshai, Ahiman, and Talmai. 
Tiiough the wailike appearance of the Anakim had 
struck the Israelites with terror in the time of 
Moses (Num. xiii. 28 ; Deut. ix. 2), they were 
nevertheless dispossessed by Joslina, and utterly 
driven from the laud, except a small remnant that 
found refuge in the I’hilistine cities, Gaza, Ga^h, 
and Ashdod (Josh. xi. 21, 22). Their chief city 
Hebron became the possession of Caleb, who is said 
to have driven out from it the three sons of Anak 
mentioned above, that is the three families or tribes 
of the Anakim (Josh. xv. 14; Ju|jlg. i. 20), After 
this time they vanish from history. 

iJl’amim, a Mizraite people or tribe, respecting 
•the settlements of which nothing certain is known 
(Gen. X. 13 ; 1 Chr. i. 11). Judging from the po- 
sition of the other Mizraite peoples, this one pro- 
bably occupied some part of Egypt, or of the ad- 
joining region of Africa, or possibly of the south- 
west of Palestine, 

A&ain'meleoh, one of the idols worahipped by 
the colonists introduced into Samaria from i^phar- 
vaim (2 K. ^vii. 31). He was worshipped with 
rites resembling those of Molech, children being 
burnt in his honour, and is the companion-god to 
Adraaimelkcn. As Adrammelech is the male 
^u)wer of the sun, so Anammelech is the female 
power of the sun. 

A'lLUi* 1* One of ** the heads of the people ” 
who signed the covenant w'ith Nehemiah (Neh, x, 
26).>-i^. =Hanan* 4 (I Esdr, v. 30). . 

Axut’ni, the seventh sou of Elioeuai, descended 
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through Zd'ubbabel irom the royal litu^ of Judah 
(I Chr. Hi. 24). ^ 

AnanPah, Probably a priest, and ancestor of 
Azariuh, who assisted in rebuilding the city wall in 
the days of Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 23)^ 

AnaAiah, a place, named between Nob and 
Hazur, in which the Benjamites lived after theii 
return from captivity (Neh. xi. 32). 

Anani'aa. 1. The sons of Ananias to the numbei* 
of 10 1, ttie enumerated in 1 Esdr. v. 16 as having 
returned with Zorobabel. No sud^tmie oomrs in 
the lists of Ezra and Nehemiah.-!!^. (1 Esdr. ix 
21). [Hanani 3.]— 8. (I Esdr. ix. 29). [Hana- 
NiAii (I Esdr. ix.43). [Anaiah 1.1—5. 

( 1 EmIi*. Ix. 48). [Han an 5.]— 6. Father ot Aza- 
rias, who>e name was assum^ by the angel Wa- 
phael (Tob. v. 12, 13).— 7, Ancestor of Judith 
(Jud. viii. 1).— 8. Shudnich (Song of 3 Ch, 66 
1 Macc. ii. 59). [Hananiah 7.] 

AnanPaa, 1. A high-priest in Acts> xxiii. 2-5. 
xxiv. 1. He was the son of Nebedaeus, succeeded 
JoKepli son of Camydus, and preceded Ismael son of 
Phabi. He was nominated to the office by HoixkI 
king of Chalcis, in a.d. 48 ; and in A.D. 52 sent to 
Home by the prefect Ummidius Quadiutus to answer 
belbre the Emperor Claudius a charge of oppi^sion 
brought by the Samaritans. He apjjears, however, 
not to have lost his office, but to have resumed it oii 
his return. He was depo^ shoitly before Felix left 
the province; but still had great power, which he 
used violently and lawlessly. He was at last assas- 
sinated by the siciuni at the beginning of the last 
Jewish W'ar.— 8. A disciple at Jerusalem, husband 
of Sapphira (Acts v. 1-11.). Having sold his goods 
for the l^nefrt of the church, he kept back a part ot 
the price, bringing to the apostle!? the remainder, as 
if it were the whole, his wife also being privy to 
the scheme. St. Peter, being enabled by the power 
of the Spirit to see through the fraud, denounced 
him as having lied to the Holy Ghost, t. e, having 
attempted to pass upon the Spirit resident in the 
apobtles an act of deliberate deceit. On hearing this, 
Ananias fell down and expired. That this incident 
was no mei*e physical consequence of St. Peter’s 
severity of tone, as some of the German writers 
have maintained, distinctly appears by the direct 
sentence of a similar death pronounced by the 
same apostle upon his wife Sapphira a few houra 
after. [Sapphira.] It is of coui'se possible that 
Ananiass death may have been an act of divine 
justice unlooked for by the apostle, as there is no 
mention of such an intended result in his speech ; 
but in the case of the wife, such an idea is out of 
tlie question.— 8. A Jewi^«h disciple at Damascus 
(Acts ix. 10-17), of high repute, ” a devout man 
accoiding to the law, having a good report of all 
the Jews which dwelt thero” (Acts xxii. 12), 
Being ordered by the Lord in a vision, he sought 
oyt Saul during the period of blindness and dejec- 
tion which followed his convereion, and announced 
to him his futuro commission as a preacher of the 
Gospel, conveying to liim at the same time, by the 
laying on of his hands, the restoration of right, and 
commanding him to aidse, and be bapti^, and 
wash away his sins, calling on the name of the 
Loixi. Tradition makes him to have been after- 
waixis bishop of Damascus, and to have Hiddlby 
martyrdom. 

Anan'iel, fore&ther of Tobit (Tob. i* 1)| 

A'nath, father of Sl^imgar (Judg.,iii. 31, v.'6). 

Auath'emai which liteitdly means a thing sus* ' 
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{tended, the equivalent of the Hebi’ew word signi- 
fying thing or }>erson devoted. Any object so 
devoted to tlie Lord was iri'edeemable : if an in- 
animate object, it was to be given to tlie priests 
(Kum. x\iii. M); if a living crejititre or even a 
man, it was to be slain (Lev. lutvii. 28, 29). Geue- 
mlly speaking a vow of this desci'iption was hikon 
only with respect to the idolatrous nations who 
weiic mai’ked out for destruction by the special <le- 
cree of Jehovah, as in Num. xxi. 2 ; Josh. vi. 17 : 
but occasional the vow was made indefinitely, 
and involved the death of the innocent, as is illus- 
tmted in the cases of Jephthah‘s daughter (Judg. 
xi. 31), and Jonathan (l.^ani. xiv. 24) who was 
only saved by the interposition of the people. The 
breach of such a vow on the part of any one di- 
rectly or indireidly paiiicij^ting in it was punished 
with death (.Josh. vii. 26), The woid anathema 
frequently occurs in St. Paul’s wiitings, and is 
generally tmnslated accursed. Many expositoi's 
have regaixled his use of it as a technical teiui for 
judicial e.xcomrauiiication. That the word was so 
used in the early Churoh thero can be no doubt, 
but lui examination of the passages in which it 
occuia shows that it had acquired a more geneial 
sense as expressive either of strong feeling (Uom. 
ix. 3) or of dislike and condemnation (1 Cor. xii. 3, 
xvi. 22 ; Gal. i. 9). 

An'athoth. 1. Son of Becher, a son of Benjamin 
( 1 Chr. vii, 8).— 2. One of the heads of the people 
who signed the covenant in the time of Nehemiah 
(Nch. X. 19) ; unless, as is not unlikely, the name 
stands for ** the men of Anathoth” cuumemted in 
Neh. vii. 27. 

An'athoth, a priests’ city, belonging to the tribe 
of Benjamin, with suburbs” (Josh, xxi, 18; 

1 Chr. vi. CO). Hither to his fields” Abiathar 
was banished by Solomon after the failure of his 
attempt to put Adonijah on the thrOne (I K. ii. 26). 
Tins was the native place of Abiezer, one of David’s 
30 captains (2 Sam. xxiii. 27 ; 1 Chr. xi. 28, 
xxvii. 12), and of Jehu, another of tlie mighty men 
(1 Chr. xii. 3); and here, “of the priests that 
wero in Anathoth,” Jeremiah was born (Jer. i. 1, 
xi. 21, 23, xxix. 27, xxxii. 7, 8, 9). The “men” 
of A, returaed from the captivity with Zerub- 
babel (Ezra ii. 23 ; Neh. vii. 27 ; 1 Esdr. v. 18). 
Anathoth lay on or near the gi'eat road from the 
north to Jcnisalem (Is. x. HO), and is placed by 
Eusebius and Jerome at 3 miles from the city. Its 
position has been di.scovercd by Robinson at 
on a broad ridge 1 J hour N.N.E. from Jerusalem. 
The cultivation of the priests survives in tilled fields 
of gi'ain, with figs and olives. There are the remains 
of walls and strong foundations, and the quai’ries 
still supply JeiTisalem with building stone. 

Anchor. [Ship.] 

An'dreVy one among the firet called of the 
Apostles of our Loixl (John i. 40 ; Matt. iv. 1^) ; 
brother (whether elder or younger is uncertain) of 
Simon Peter (ibid,). He was of Bethsaida, and had 
been a disciple of John the Baptist. On hearing Jesus 
a second time designated by him as the Lamb of God, 
he left his former master, and, in company with 
another of John’s disciples, attached himself to our 
f.oi*d. By his means his brother Simon was brought 
to .JfBus (John 1 . 41). The apparent discrepancy 
in Matt, iv, 18 ff., Marki, 16 ff., where the two 
api^ar^to have been called together, is no real one ; 
St,* John i-elafing the first hitroduction of the bitH 
thers to Jesus the other Evangelists their formal 
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call to follow Him in his ministry. In Uii 
catalogue of the Apostles, Androw ai^peai*6, in 
Matt. X. 2, Luke vi. 14, second next after his 
brother Peter; but in Mark iii. 16, Acts i, 13, 
fouith, next after the three, Peter, James, and 
John, and in company with Philip. «And this ap- 
peal's to have been his real place of dignity among 
the Apostles; for in Mai'k xiii. we find Pet-er. 
James, John, and Andrew, inquiring privately of 
our Lord about His coming ; and in John xii, 22, 
when cei-tain Greeks wished for an intenriew with 
Jesus, they applied through AMrew, who consulted 
Philip, and in company with him made the request 
known to our Lord. This last ciroumstance, com- 
bined with the Gi'eek character of both their names, 
may perhaps point to some slight shade of Hel- 
lenistic connexion on the part of the ^ wo Apostles; 
though it is extremely improbable that any of the 
Twelve were Hellenists in the proper sense. On 
the occasion of the five thousand in the wilderness 
wanting food, it is Andrew who points out the 
little lad with the five Borloy loaves and the two 
fishes. Scripture relates nothing of Kim beyofid 
these scattered notices. Except in the catalogue (i. 
1 H), his name does not occur once in the Acts, The 
traditions about him are various. Eusebius makes 
him preach in Scythia; Jerome and Theodoret in 
Achaia (Gi*eece); Nicephorus in Asia Minor and 
Thrace. He is said to have been crucified at Patrae 
in Achaia. Some ancient writers speak of an apo- 
cryphal Acts of Andrew. 

Androni'ciu. 1. An officer left as viceroy 
(2 Macc. iv. 31) in Antioch by Antiochus Epi- 
phancs during his absence (B.C. 171). At the in- 
dication of Menelaus, Andronicus put to death the 
higli-piiest Oiiias. This murder excited general 
indignation; and on the return of Antiochus, Andro- 
nicus was publicly degraded and executed (2 Macc. 

iv. 31-38).— 2. Another officer of Antiochus Kpi- 
pbanes who was left by him on Garizim (2 Macc. 

v. 23), probably in occupation of the temple there. 
— 8. A Christian at Rome, saluted by St. Paul 
(Rom. xvi. 7), together with Junias. 'fhe two are 
called by him his relations and fellow-captives, and 
of note among the A}>ostles, using that tei'm pro- 
bsj)ly in the wider sense. 

A'nem, a city of Issachar, with “ suburbs,” be- 
longing to the Gei-shonites (1 Chr. vi. 73). 

A'ner, a city of Manasseh west of Jordan, 
with “suburbs” given to the Kohathites (1 Chr. 
ri. 70). 

A'ner, one of the three Amorite chiefs of 
Hebron who aided Abraham in the purauit after 
the four invading kings (Gen. xiv. 13, 24). 

Aneth'othite (2 Sam. xxiii. 27), Anet'othite 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 12), and An'tothite (1 Chr. xi. 28, 
xii. 3), ail inhabitant of Anathoth of the tribe of 
Benjamin. 

Anet'othite. [Ankthothitk.] 

Angels. By the word “ angels '* (i. e. “ mes- 
sengers ” of God) we ordinarily understand a j*ace 
of sph’itual beings, of a nature exal^d far alioVe 
that of man, although infinitely removed from that 
of God, whose office is “ to do Him service in hea- 
ven, and by His appointment to succour and defend 
men on earth.” I. Scriptural use of tfie word , — 
There are many passages in which the expression 
the “ angel of God,” “ the anpl of Jehovah,” is 
ceitaiiily used for a mqiiitestation of God himself. 
This is es|>ec!ally the case in the earlier booka of the 
Old Testament, and may be seen at once by a com* 
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parlsoQ of Gen. xxii. 11 with 12, and of £z. iii. 2 
with 6 and 14 ; where He, who is called the ** angel 
of Jehovah ” in one verse, is called** God,” and even 
** Jehovah ” in l^iose which follow, and accepts the 
worship due to God alone. (Contrast Rev. xix. 10, 
xxii. 9.) See also Gen. xvi. 7, 13, otxxi. 11,13, 
xlviii. 15, 16 f Num. xxii. 22, 32, 35, and comp. 
Is. Ixiii. 9 with Ex, xxxiii. 14, &c. &c. It is to be 
observed also, tl^at, side by side with these expres- 
sions, we rend of God's being manifested in the foitn 
of man ; as to Abraham at Mamre (Gen. xviii. 2, 
22, comp. xix. 1), to Jacob at Pcnuel (Gen. xxxii. 
24, 30), to Joshua art Gilgal (Josh. v. 13, 15), &c. 
It is liiirdly to be doubted that both sets of passages 
refer to the same kind of manifestation of the Divine 
Presence. This being the case, since we know that 
*‘ no man* hath seen God” (the Father) ** at any 
time,” and thUt “ the only-begotten Son, which is 
in the bosom of the Father He hath revealed Him” 
(John i. 18), the inevitable inference is that by the 
“ Angel of the Loixi ” in such passages is meant He, 
who is from the beginning the ** Word,” t, e. the 
Maiiifester or Revealer of God. These a])pearances 
are evidently ** foreshadowings of the Incarnation.” 
liy these God the Son manifested Himself from 
time to time in that human nature which He united 
to the Godhead for ever in the Virgin's womb. 
Resides this, which is the highest application of 
tiie word ‘* angel,” we find the phrase used of any 
messengers of God, such as the prophets (Is. xlii. 
19 ; Hag. i. 13; Mai. iii. 1), the priests (Mai. ii. 
7), and the nilers of the Christian churches (Rev. i 
i. 20)— II. Nature of anfjels. — Little is said of 
their nature as distinct from their office. They 
are tenned “spirits” (as in Heb. i. 14); but 
it is not asserted that the angelic nature is incoiTK)- 
real. The .contrary seems expressly implied by 
the .words in which our Lord declares, that, after 
the liesmTectionf men shall be “ like the angels ” 
(Luke XX. 36) ; because (as is elsewhere said, Phil, 
iii. 21) their bodies, as well as their spirits, shall 
have been made entirely like llis. It may also be 
noticed that the glorious appearance, ascribed to the 
angels in Scripture (as in Dan. x. 6) is the same 
as that which shone out in our Lord’s Transfigura- 
tion, and ill which St. John saw him clothed in 
heaven (Rev. i. 14-16); and moreover, that, whe>i- 
ever angels have been made manifest to mtin, it has 
always been in human form (as in Gen. xviii., 
xix.; Luke xxiv. 4; Acts i. 10, &c. &c.). The 
very fact that the titles ** sons of God ” (Job i. 6, 
xxxviii. 7 ; Dan. iii. 25 conip^ with 28), and 
“gods” (Ps. viii. 5, xcvii. 7), applied to them, 
are also given to men (see Luke iii. 38 ; Ps. Ixxxii. 
*G, and comp, our Lord’s application of this last 
passage in John x. 34-37), points in the same way 
to a difference only of degi'ee, and an identity of 
kind, between the human and the angelic nature. 
The angels are therefore revealed to us as beings, 
such as man miglit be and will be when the powci' 
of sin and death is removed, partaking in their mea- 
sure of the attributes of God, Truth, Purity, aud 
Love, because always beholding His face (Matt, 
xviii. 10), and therefore being “ made like Him ” 
(1 John iii. 2). This, of course, implies finiteness, 
and therefore (in the strict sense) *‘ imperfection ” 
of nature, and constant progress, both moral and 
intellectpnl, thi-ough all eternity. Such imperfec- 
tion, contrasted with the infinity of God, is ex- 
piessly ascribed to them in Job iv. 18 ; Matt. xxiv. 
36; 1 Pet. i. 12. ’'fhis fiiiitencss of nature im- 
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plies capacity of temptation ; and accordingly we 
hear of ** fallen angels.” Of the natur^ cf their 
temptation and the circumstances of theit^all, we 
know absolutely nothing. All that is ceiiain is, 
that they ** left their first estate,” and that they 
are now “angels of the devil” (Matt. xxv. 41; 
Rev. xii. 7, 9), paiiaking therefore of the fidsehood, 
uncleanness, and hatred, which 81*6 his pecnliai 
characteristics (John viii. 44). On the other hand, 
the title eitpecially assigned to the angels of God, 
that of the *‘holy ones” (see Dan. iv. 13, 23, 
viii. 13 ; Matt, xxv, 31), is predsely^the one which 
is given to those men who are renewed in Christ's 
image, but which belongs to them in actuality and 
in perfection only hereafler. (Comp. Heb. ii. 10, 
V. 9, xii. 23.)— 111. Office of the angels, — Of their 
office in heaven, we have, of course, only vague 
prophetic glimpses (as in 1 K. xxii. 19 ; Is. vi. 1-3 ; 
Dau. vii. 9, 10; Rev. vi. 11, &c.), which show us 
nothing but a never-ceasiing adoration. Their office 
towards man is far more fully described to us. 
They aie represented as being, in the widest sense, 
agents of God's Providence, natural and supers 
natural^ to the body and to the soul. The opeia- 
tions of nature 01*6 spoken of, as under angelic 
guidance fulfilling the Will of God. Thus the 
pestilences which slew the firstborn (Ex. xii. 23 ; 
Heb. xi. 28), the disoberlient people in the wilder- 
ness (1 Cor. X. 10), the Isiuelites in the days of 
David (2 Sam. xxiv. 16; 1 Chr. xxi. 16), and the 
ai*my of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 35), as also the plague 
which cut off Herod (Acts xii. 23) are plainly spoken 
of as the work of the “ angel of the Loi*d.” Nor can 
the mysterious declarations of the Apocalypse, by 
far the most numerous of all, be resolved into mere 
poetical imagery, (See especially Rev. viii. aud ix.) 
More particularly, how*ever, angels are spoken of as 
ministei’s of what is called supernatural Providence 
of God ; as agents in the greiit scheme of the spi- 
ritual redemption aud sanctification of mau, of 
which the Bible is the recoi*d. In the Book 'of 
Genei-is there is no notice of angelic ap{)earance til 
atlcr the call of Abraham. Then, as the book ii 
the history of the chosen family f so the angels 
mingle with and watch over its family life, enter- 
tained by Abraham and by Lot (Gen. xviii. xix.), 
guiding Abraliam’s servant to Padan-Ai-am (xxiv. 
7, 40), seen by the fugitive Jacob at Bethel 
(.xxviii. 12), and welcoming liis return at Maha- 
naim (xxxii. 1). Their ministry hallows domestic 
life, in its trials and its blessings alike, aud is closer, 
moie familiar, aud less awful tlinn in afteilimes. 
(Contrast Gen. xviii. with Judg. vi. 21,22. xiii. 
16, 22.) in the subsequent history, that of a 
cfmen nation^ tlie angels are represented more as 
ministei's of wrath luid mei'cy. It is, moreover, to 
be observed, that the records of their appearance 
belong especially to two periods, that of the Judges, 
and that of the captivity, which were tnmsition 
periods in Israelitish histoi*y ; the foimer one de»- 
tilute of direct revelation or prophetic guidance, 
the latter one of special trial and unusual con- 
tact with heathenism. During the lives of Moses 
and Joshua theie is no reconl of the appearance of 
created angels, and only obscure reference to angels 
at all. In the Book of Judges angels appear a*, 
once to rebuke idolatry (ii. 1-4), to call Gideon 
(vi. 11, &c.) and consecrate Samson (xiii. 3, &♦), te 
the work of deliverance. The prophetic oMce -begins ’ 
with Samuel, and immediately angelic gui<^oc is 
withheld, except when qeeded by the prowled thftm- 
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selves (1 f\. x\x, 5; 2 K. vi. 17). During tlic 
pix>phetac f and kingly period, angels are spoken of 
only (as <!aoticcd above) as ministers of God in the 
opemtions of nature. But in the captivity, when 
the Jews were in the presence of foreign nations, 
ciicli claiming* its tutelaiy deity, then to th( 
prophets Daniel and Zlcclmriah, angels arc revealed 
in a fresh light, as watching, not only over Je- 
nisalem, but also over heathen kingdoms, under 
the Previdence, and to work out the designs, of tfte 
Lord. (See Zech. ^ssim, and Dan. iv. 13, 28, x. 
10, 13, 20, 21, &c.) The Incaniation marks a new 
epoch of angeiiQi ministration. “ The Angel of Je- 
hovah,** the hol’d of all created angels, having now 
descended from heaven to earth, it was natural 
that His seiTants should continue to do Him service 
there. Whether to predict and gloiify His birth 
itself (Matt. i. 20 ; Luke i. ii.), to minister to Him 
after his temptation and agony (Matt. iv. 11; 
Luke xxii. 48), oi to declare His resurrection and 
ti iumpliant ascension (Matt, xxviii. 2 ; John xx. 12 ; 
Acts i. 10, 11), they seem now to be indeed 
“ ascending and descending on the Son of Man,*’ 
almost as though transferring to earth the ministra- 
tions of heaven. The New 'i'estament is the history 
of the Church of Christ, every member of which is 
united to Him. Accordingly, the angels are revealed 
now, as “ministering spirits’* to each indivuimt 
member of Christ for His spiritual guidance and aid 
(Hob. i. 14). The records of their \nsible appear- 
ance ai*e but unfi*eqnent (Acts v. 19, viii. 26, x. 3, 
xii. 7, xxvii. 23) ; but their presence and their aid 
are refen'ed to familiarly, almost as things of coui'se, 
evei’ atW the Incarnation. I’hey are spoken of as 
watching overChrist*8 little ones (Matt, xviii. 10), 
as rejoicing over a penitent sinner (Luke xr. 10), 
as present in the worahip of Christians (1 Cor. xi. 
10), and, perhaps, bringing their prayere before 
God (Hev. viii. 8, 4), and as beai’ing the souls of 
the i’^eeme<l into Pai^ise (Luke xvi. 22), In one 
wditi they are Christ’s ministers of grace now, as 
they shall l)e of judgment hei’eafler (Matt. xiii. 39, 
41,49, xvi. 27, xxiv. 31, &c.). That there are 
degi-ees of the angelic nature, fallen and unfallen, 
and spedal titles and agencies belonging to each, is 
clearly declared by St, Paul (Eph. i. 21 ; Kom. 
viii. 88), but what their genei-al nature is, it is 
useless to spGcul.ate. For what little is known of 
this special nature see CiiERUJiiM, Seraphim, 
Michael, Gatirikl. 

Angling. [Fishinq.] * 

An'iam, a Manassite, son of Shemidah (1 Chr. 
vii. 19). 

A’nim, a city in the mountains of Judah, nametl 
with Eshtemoh {Es^SemueJi), and Goshen (Josh. 
XV. 50). Eusebius and Jerome mention a place of 
this name in Daroma, 9 miles south of Hebron. 

Anise. (Or. anothon.) This word occuis only 
in Matt, xxiii. 28, “ Woe unto you, sciibes and 
Pharisees, hypociites! for ye pay tithe of mint 
and anise and cummin.” It is by no means a 
matter of ceiiainty whether the anise {Pimpinelh 
anisum, Lin.) or the dill (Anethum graveolens) 
is here intended, though the prebability is more 
in favour of the latter plant. Both the dill and 
the anise belong to the natural order UmbelU- 
ferae, and are much alike in external character; 
the, seeds of both, moreover, lu’e and have been 
long emjdoyed in medicine and cookeiy, as condi- 
ments imd caiininatives. Dr. Royle is decidedly in 
favdUr m the dill being the ,pro]ier translation, and 
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says tbat the asMthum is more ei^ecuiUy a genus of 
Eastem cultivation than the othei* plant. 



Common Dili. (Amtfium gtareolau.) 


Anklet. This word does not occur in the A. V., but 
18 refened to in Is. iii. 16, 18, 20, whore the prophet 
spaks of “the tinkling ornaments** about the foot 
of the daughters of Zion, and of the “ oraaments of 
the legs.*’ 3'hey were fastened to the ankle-lxind 
of each leg, were as common as bracelets and ann- 
lets, and made of much the same materials ; the 
pleasant jingling and tinkling which tliey mado as 
they knocked against each other, was no doubt one 
of the reasons why they were admired (“ the bravery 
of their tinkling ornaments”). They are still worn 
in the East, and Lane quotes from a song, in allu- 
sion to the pleasure caused by their sound, “ the 
ringing of thine anklets has deprived me of reason.” 
Hence Mohammed forbade them in public ; “ let 
them not make a noise with their feet, that thoT 
oiiaaments which they hide may [thereby] be dis- 
covered” (ICoran, xxiv. 81). 

An'na, occurs in I’unic as the name of the sister 
of Dido. 1 . The wife of Tobit (Tob. i. 9 ff.).— & 
A “ prophetess ” in Jei-usalem at the time of oui 
Loixi’s presentati 9 n in the Temple (Luke ii. 36). 
She was of the tribe of Asher. 

An'naas, 1 Esd. v. 23. [Senaah.] 

An'nas (1 Jilsd. ix. 32). A corruption o 
Hakim (Ezr. x. 31). 

An'nas, a high-priest of the Jews. He was son 
of one Seth, and was appointed high-priest in tlie 
ywr A.D. 7, by Quirinus, tlie imperial goveraor 
of Syria ; but was obliged by Valerius Giutus, 
procurator of Judaea, to give way to Ismael, son of 
J’habi, at tlie beginning of the reign of 3'iberius, 
A.D. 14. But soon Ismael was succeeded by Elea- 
zar, son of Annas; then followed, after one year, 
Simon, son of Camithus, and then, after another 
year (about A.D. 25), Joseph Caiaphas, son-iii^law 
of Annas (John xviii. 13). But in Luke iii. 2, 
Annas and Caiaphas are Ixith called high-priests, 
Annas being mentioned first. Our Lord’s firat 
hearing (John xviii. 13) was before Annas, who 
then sent him bound to Caiaphas. In Acts iv. 6, 
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Aiintf b (Mainly called thcliigh-pricst, and Calaphas 
moi'ely named with othera ot' his family. It is no 
easy matter to give an account of the seemingly 
lajn’ioious appli^tions of this title. Seme maintain 
that the two, Annas and Caiaphas, were together at 
tlie head of the .Jewish people, — Caiaphas as actual 
tiigh-priest, Annas as president of the Sanhedrim. 
Others again suppose that Annas held the office of 
scigan^ or substitute of the high^priest, mentioned 
\y the later Talmudists, iie lived to old age, 
liaving had five sons high-priests. 

Axmu'OB (1 Esd. viii. 48). Pi’obably a corrup- 
tion of the Hebiiew^woixi I'endered ** with him ** 
KzP. viii. 19. 

Anointiilg in Holy Scripture is either I. Ma- 
rerial, with oil, or II. Spiritual, with the Holy 
(ihost.— !. Material. — 1. Ordinary, Anointing 
ilie body or Head with oil was a common practice 
with the Jews, as with other Oriental nations 
(I)eut. xxviii. 40 ; Ruth iii. 3 ; Mic, vi. 15). Ab- 
stinence from it was a sign of mourning (2 Sam. 
xiv.i2 ; Dan. x. 3 ; Matt. vi. 17). Anointing the 
head with oil or ointmenl seems also to have been 
a maik of iftspect sometimes paid by a host to his 
guests (Luke vii. 40 and Ps. xxiii. 5), and was 
an ancient Egyptian custom at feasts. — 2. Official. 
Anointing with oil was a rite of inaugumtion into 
into each of the three typical offices of the Jewish 
commonwealth, (a) Prophets were occasionally 
anointed to their office (1 K. xix. 16), and are 
called messialis, or anointed (1 Chr. xvi. 22; Ps. 
cv. 1 5). (6) PriestSt at the first institution of the 

Levitiail priesthood, w^ere all anointed to their 
offices, the sons of Aaron as well as Aaron himself 
(Ex. xl. 15 ; Num. iii. 3) ; but aftei’wards, anointing 
seems not to have been repei\ted at the consecration 
of ordinary priests, but to have been especially re- 
ser\ed for the high-priest (Ex. xxix. 29 ; Lev. xvi. 
32); so that “the priest that is anointed ** (Lev. 
ivi 3) is generally thought to mean the high-piiest. 
*See also Lev. iv, 5, 16, And vi. 22. (c) Kmjs., 
Anointing was the principal and divineiy-appointed 
<;oremony in the inauguration of the Jewish kings 
(1 Sam. ix. 16, x. 1 ; I K. i. 34, 39) ; indeed, so 
pre-ominenlly did it belong to the kingly office, 
tlial “ the l.ord*s anointed” was a common desig- 
nation of the theocratic king (1 Sam, xii. 3,^; 
2 Sam, i. 14, 10). The rite was sometimes |>er- 
foniied more than once. David was thrice anointed 
to lie king; firat, privately by Samuel, before the 
death of Saul, by way of txwiferring on him a right 
to the throne (I Sam. xvi. 1, ^3) ; again over 
Judah at Hebron (2 Sam. ii, 4), and finally over 
the whole nation (2 Sam, v. 3). After the separa- 
*tion into two kingdoms, tlie kings both of Judah 
and of Israel seem still to have been anointed (2 K. 
ix. 3, xi. 12). So late as the time of the captivity 
the king is called “ the anointed of the Lord ” (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 38, 51 ; Lam. iv. 20). Besides Jewish kings, 
we mid that Hazael was to be anointed king over 
Syria (1 K. xix. 15), Cyrus also is coiled the 
Loi-d’s anointed, as having been raised by Go«i to 
the throne fm* the special puiTpose of delivering the 
Jews out or captivity (Is. xlv. 1). (d) Tnani- 

mfite (Ejects also were anointed with oil in token of 
their being set apari for religious service. Thus 
Jacob anointed a pillar at Bethel (Gen. xxxi. 13); 
and at the introduction of the Mosaic economy, the 
tabeniacle and all its xuniiture wero consecrated by 
anointing (Ex. xxx. 26-28). — 3. EcclesiaMical. 
Anointing with oil Jh the name of the Loixl b pre- 
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scribed by St. James to be used together with phiyer, 
by the elders of the church, for the recov$iy of the 
sick (James v. 14). Analogous to thU is the 
anointing with oil practised by the twelve (Mark 
vi. 13), and our Loi^d’s anointing the eyes of* ■ 
blind man with clay made from saliva, in I'estoring 
him miraculously to sight (John ix. 6, 11).— 
H. Spiritual.— 1. In the O. T. a Deliverer is 
promised under the title of Messiah, or Anointed 
(Ps. ii. 2 ; Dan. ix. 25, 26); and the nature of his 
anointing is desci'ibed to be spiritual, with the Holy 
Ghost (Is. Ixi. 1 ; see Luke iv. 18)y As anointing 
with oil betokened prosperity, and pf^uoed a cheei^ 
ful aspect (Ps. civ, 15), so this spiritual unction ia 
figuratively described as anointing “ with the oil ojf 
gladness** (Ps. xlv. 7 ; Heb. i. 9). In the N. T. 
Jesus of Nazareth is shown to be the Messiah, or 
Christ, or Anointed of the Old Testament (John i. 
41; Acts ix. 22, xvii. 2, 3, xviii. 5, 28); and the 
historical fact of his being anointed with the Holy 
Ghost is asserted and recoided (John i. 32, 33; 
Acts iv. 27, X. 38). 2. Spiritual anointing with 
the Holy Ghost is conferred also upon Christians 
by God (2 Cor. i, 21), and they aro described as 
having an miction from the Holy One, by which they 
know all things (1 .lohn ii. 20, 27). To anoint 
the eyes with eyesalve is used figuratively to de- 
note the process of obtaining spiritual perception 
(Rev. iii. 18). 

A'nos, 1 Esd. Ix. 34. [Vaniah.] 

Ant (Heb. nemdldh). This insect is mentioned 
twice in the 0. T.: in Prov. vi. 6, “ Go to the ant 
thou sluggard, consider her ways and be wise ;** in 
Piov. xxx. 25, “ Tlie ants ai‘e a people not strong, 
yet they prepare their meat in the summer,** In 
the former of these passages the diligence of this 
insect is instanced by the wise man as an example 
worthy of imitation ; in the second passage the ant’s 
rmsdoin is especially alluded to, for these insects, 
** though they be little on the earth, ai*e exceeding 
wise.** It is well known that the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, believed that the ant stored Lp food, 
which it collected in tlie summer, ready for the 
winter’s consumption ; but this is an eiTor. The 
European species of ants are all dormant in the 
winter, and consequently require no food ; and the 
obser\'ations of modem natuiAlists seem almost con- 
clusive that no ants lay up for future consumption. 
The woixls of Solomon do not necessarily teach tliat 
ants store up food for future use, but they seem to 
imply that such was the case. If this was the ge- 
uei-al opinion, is it a matter of suiprise that the 
wise man should select the ant as an instance 
whereon he might ground a lesson of prudence and 
forethought ? — The teaching of the Bible is accom- 
modated to the knowledge and opinions of those to 
whom its language is addressed, and the obsei*va» 
lions of naturalists are no more an aigiiment against 
the truth of the Woi^i of God than are the ascei> 
tained laws of astronomical science. 

* Antichrist Tliis term is employed by the 
Apostle John alone, and is defined by him in a 
manner which leaves no doubt as to its intrinsic 
meaning. With regard to its application there is 
less certainty. In the first paasa^ (X John ii. IS) 
in which it occurs the apostle ms^es direct rei^nce 
to the false Christs, whose coming, it had fore- 
told, should mai’k the last days, Little chifci^ 
it is the last time *. and as ye have heard that the’ 
Antichrist cometh, even now liave thei'e bem many 
Antichrists; whereby ^we know that it inh^laai 
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time.** The Allusion to Matt. xxir. 24. was clearljr 
in the micd of the Sjrriac translator, who rendered 
Antichrht by *♦ the felse Christ.** In ver. 22 we 
6nd, he is the Antichrist that denieth the Father 
and the Son ;** and still moi’e positively, “ eveiy 
spirit that comf^th not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh ” is of Antichrist (comp. 2 John 7). 
From these empliatic and repeated deflnitions it has 
been supposed that the object of the apostle in his 
first epistle was to combat the errors of Cerinthus, 
the Dtwetae, and the Gnostics on the subject of th 
lacai*nation. ^he AntichristSt against which he 
warned the chmh)hes of Asia Minor as being already 
in the world, had been of their own number; “ they 
went out from us, but they were not of us** (1 John 
ii. 19) ; and the manner in which they are referred 
to, implies that the name was already &miliar to 
those to whom the epistle was addres^, through 
the apostles’ oral teaching (2 These, ii. 5). The 
coming of Antichrist was believed to be foretold in 
the “vile pei-son** of Daniel’s prophecy (n. 21), 
which received its first accomplishment in AntiochUs 
Epiphanes, but of which the complete fulfilment 
was reserved for the last times. He is identified 
with “the man of sin, the son of perdition” 
(2 Thess. ii. 3), who should be revealed when he 
“ who now letteth ” was removed ; that is, aocoi’d- 
ing to the belief of the primitive church, when the 
Homan order of things ceased to be. This interpre- 
tation brings Antichrist into close connexion with 
the gigantic power of evil, sjrmbolised by the “ beast” 
(Kcv. xiii.), who received his power from the dragon 
( i. e. the devil, the sei*pent of Genesis), continued for 
forty and two months, and was invested with the 
kingdom of the ten kings who destroyed the harlot 
Babylon (Uev. xvii. 12, 17), the city of seven hills. 
The destruction of Babylon is to be followed by the 
rule of Antichrist for a short period (Rev. xvii. 10), 
to be in his tmii overthrown in “ the battle of that 
gi-eat day of God Almighty ” (Rev. xvi. 14) with 
thd false prophet and all his followers (Uev. xix.). 
The personality of Antichrist is to l)e inferred as 
well from the personality of his historical precui’sor, 
as from that of Him to whom he stands opposed. 
Such an interpretation is to be prefeiTed to that 
which regards Antichrist as the embodiment and 
pei-sonification of all powers and agencies inimical to 
Christ, or of the Antichristian might of the world. 
In the .Jewish traditions Antichrist is repi'esented 
by Armilus, or Armilaas, which is the translation of 
“ the wicked ” in the Targum of P.seudo- Jonathan 
on Is. xi. 4. He was the last enemy of the Jewish 
race, wrho, after Gog and Magog, should wage fierce 
wars and slay Messiali ben Epliraim, but should 
himself be slain by Messiah ben David. His history 
will be found in BuxtorTs Lex. Talm. pp. 221-224. 
A type of Antichrist has been sought in Balaam 
the antagonist of Moses, the type of Christ, and the 
allusions in Jude II, and 2 Pet. ii. 15, are pre- 
sumed to be dii-ected against the errors of the Nicjj- 
iaitanes, Nicolaus signifying in Greek the same as 
Ikdaam in Hebrew. But ^ such speculations there 
is no end ; the language of the apo^es is intention- 
ally obscure, and this obscmdty has been rather 
deepened than removed by the conflicting interpre- 
tations of expositors. All that the dark hints of 
the apostles teach us is, that they regarded Anti- 
christ as a power whose influence was beginning 
’to be * felt even in their time, but whose fufi 
developgient was resented till the passing away 
of principle which hindered it, and the de- 
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struction oC the power symbolised by the mystitad 
Babylon. 

An'tiooh. t In Syria. The capital of the 
Greek kings of Syria, and aftei*wa4ls the residence 
of the Roman governors of the province which bore 
the same name. This metropolis w.as situated where 
the chain of Lebanon, running northifaids, and the 
chain of Taurus, running eastwards, ore breught to 
an abrupt meeting. Here the Orontea breaks through 
the mountains ; and Antioch was placed at a bend of 
the river, pai-tly on an island, partly on the level 
which forms the left bank, and partly on the steep 
and craggy ascent of Mount ^ilpius, which ijpse 
abruptly on the south. In the immediate neigh*' 
bourho^ was Daphne, the celebrated sanctuary of 
Apollo (2 Macc. iv. 33) ; whence the city was some- 
times called Antioch by Daphne, ^o dfstinguish 
it from other cities of the same name.— No city, 
after Jerusalem, is so intimately connected with 
the history of the apostolic chureh. Certain points 
of close association between these two cities, as re- 
gards the progress of Chrjptianity, may be noficed 
in the first place. One of the seven deacons, or 
almoners appointed at Jerusalem, wa^ Nicolas, a 
proselyte of Antioch (Acts vi. 5). The Christians, 
who were dispersed from Jenisalem at the death of 
Stephen, preached the Gospel at Antioch (ibid. xi. 
19). It was from Jerusalem that Agabus and the 
other prophets, who foretold the famine, came to 
Antioch (ibid. xi. 27, 28) ; and Barnabas and Saul 
were consequently sent on a mission of charity from 
the latter city to the former (ibid. xi. 30, xii. 2.5). 
It was from Jerusiilem again that the Judaizen* 
came, who disturbed the church at Antioch (ibid. 
XV. 1'); and it was at Antioch that St. Paul re- 
buked St. Peter for conduct into which he had been 
betrayed through the influence of emissaries frem 
Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 11, 12).— The chief interest of 
Antioch, howcvei’, is connected with the progress 
of Christianity among the heathen. Here the first 
Gentile church was founded (Act xi. 20, 21) ; here* 
the disciples of Jesus Christ were fiist called Chris- 
tians (xi. 26) ; here St. Paul exercised (so far as is 
distinctly recorded) his first systematic ministerial 
work (xi. 22-26 ; see xiv. 26-28 : also xv. 35 and 
xviii. 22) ; hence he stiuied at tlie beginning of his 
fiuit missionary journey (xiii. 1-8), and hither he 
returned (xiv. 26), So again after the a|)ostoIic 
council (the decrees of which were specially ad- 
dreswed to the Gentile converte at Antioch, xv. 28), 
ho began and ended his second mivssionary journey 
at this phu’e (xv.Jifi, xviii. 22). This too was the 
starting point of the third missionaiy journey (xviii. 
23), which was breught to a tennination by the 
imprisonment at Jerusalem and Cae.sarea. Though 
St. Paul was never again, so fiu' ns we know, at 
Antioch, it did not cease to be an important centre 
for Christian progress; but* it does not belong to 
this place to trace its history as a pati-iarchate, and 
its connexion with Ignatius, Chrysostom, and other 
eminent names. Antioch was founded in the year 
300 D.C., by Seloucus Nicator. Jews were settled 
there from the first in ifirge numb€;j;s, were go- 
verned by their own ethnarch, and allowed to have 
the same political privileges with the Greeks. An- 
tioch grew under the successive Seleucid kings, till 
it became a city of gieat extent and of remarkable 
beauty. Some of the most magnificent buildings 
wei-e on the island. One feature, which seems tu 
have been characteristic of the great Syrian cities, 

i vast street with colonnades, intersecting tlie 
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wliole 6 *om €id to end— was added by Antioebus 
iCpipbanes. ‘ Some lively notices of tlie Antioch of 
this period, and of its relation to Jewish history, are 
supplied by the l)ooks of Maccabees. (See espedally 
1 Maoc. iii. 37, li. 13 ; 2 Macc. iv. 7-9, v. 21 , xi. 
36.) It is the Antioch of the Uoman period with 
which we are <joncerned in the N. T. By Pompey 
it had been made a ft-ee city, and such it continued 
till tlie time of Antoninus Pius. ITie early Empe* 
rore msed ther^ some large and impoiiant struc- 
tures, such as aqueducts, amp 1 )itlie{iti‘es, and baths. 
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Herod the Great contributed a road and a colon- 
nade.* It should be mentioned here that the citizens 
of .^ntioch under the Empire were noted for scurri- 
lous wit and the invention of nicknames. This 
perhaps was the origin of the name by which the 
disciples of Jesus Christ are designate<I, and which 
was piobably given by Homans to the despised sect, 
and not by Christians to themselves.— 2. In Pi- 
SIDIA (Acts xiii. 14, xiv. 19, 21 ; 2 Tim. iii. 11), 
on the Iwixlers of Phrygia, con’esponds to Yalo'^ 
batch, which is distant from Aksher six horn's ov«j* 
the mountains. This city, like the Syj ian Antioch, 
was founded by Seleucus Nicaior. Under the Ho- 
mans it becjxme a colonia, and was also called Cae- 
sarea. The occasion on which St. Paul visited the 
city for the first time (Acts xiii. 14*) was veiy in- 
teresting and impoiiant. His preaching in the 
synagogue led to the reception of the Gospel by a 
great number of the Gentiles: and this resulted in 
a violent persecution on the part of the Jews, who 
first, using the infiuence of some of the wealthy 
female residents, drove him from Antioch to Ico- 
nium (ib. 50, 51), and subsequently followed him 
even to Lystm (Acts xiv. 19). St. Paul on his 
i*etum from I.ystra, revisited Antioch for the puipose 
of strengthening the minds of the disciples (ib. 21 ). 
These events happened when he was on his fii-st 
missionary journey, in company with Barnabas. 
He probably visited Antioch again at the beginning 
of his second journey, when Silas was his associate, 
and Timotheus, who was a native of this neigh- 
bourhood, 'had just been added to the party. The 
allusion in 2 Tim. iii. 11 shows that Timotheii.s 
was well aoquain^d; with thfe sufferings which the 
Con. I), B, ' i. 
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apostle hiul undergone during his first visit to tlie 
Pisidian Antioch. [Phbycha j PiSiDiA*]» 

Antiiodhl'a (1 Maoc. iv. 35, vi. 63 ; 2 Moc. iv* 
33, V. 21). [Antioch 1.] 

Antio'ehiaiu, partizans of Antidebus Epiphanes 
(2 Maoc. iv. 9 , 19). • 

Anti'ocliis, concubine of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(2 Mafx;. iv. 30). 

Anti'oehus, fiither of Kuxnenius, one of the am- 
kiswidors fi om Jonathan to the Romans (1 Maoc. 
xii. 16, xiv. 22 ). 

AnU'oohtu II., king of Syria, sumamed tfie 
Qod, sncceeded his fa^er Anriochils Sotei* in B.c. 
261. Daring the eai'lier pari of his reign he was 
engaged in a fierce war with Ptolemy Phiiadelphus, 
king of Egypt, in the course of which Partlna and 
Bactria revolted and became independent kingdoms. 
At len^ (b.o. 250) peace was made, and the twe 
monarchs “joined themselves together” (Dan. xi 
6 ), and Ptolemy (“ the king of the south”) gave 
his daughter Berenice in marriage to Antiochus 
(“ the king of the north **), who set aside his foimer 
wife, Laodice, to receive her. After some time, on 
the death of Ptolemy (b.C. 247), Antiochus reciled 
Laodice and her children Seleucus and Antiochus to 
court, 3'hus Berenice was “ not able to retain her 
power and Laodice, in jealous fear lest she might 
a second time lose her ascendancy, poisoned Antio- 
chus (him ** that strengthened her,” i.e. Berenice), 
and caused Beronioe and her infant son to be put 
to death, B.C. 246 (Dan. xi. 6 ). After the death 
of Antiochus, Ptolemy Evergefes, the brother of 
Berenice (“out of a branch of her roots”), who 
succeeded his father Ptol. Phiiadelphus, exacted 
vengeance for his sister's death by an invasion of 
Syria, in which Laodice was killed, her son Se- 
leuciiR Callinicus driven for a time fiom the throne, 
and the whole country plundered (Dan. xi, 7-9). 
The hostilities thus renewed continued for many 
years ; and on the death of Seleucus n.C. 226, after 
his “ leturu into his own land” (Dan. xi. 9), his 
sous Alexander (Seleucus) Keraunos, and Antiochus 
“assembled a multitude of gieot foicei^” against 
Ptol. Phiiopator the son of Kvergetes, and one of 
them (Antiochus) threatened to overthrow the 
jx)wer of Egypt (Dan. xi, 9, 10 ). 

Anti'ochlis HI., surimmed the Grcat^ succeeded 
his brother Seleucus Keraunos, who was assassi- 
nated after a short reign in B.C, 223. He prose- 
cuted the war against Ptolemy Phiiopator with 
vigour, and at firet with success. In B.c. 218 he 
drove the Egyptian forces to Sidon, conquered Sa- 
luaria and Gilead, and wintei-ed at Ptolemais, but 
was defeated next year at Itaphia, near Gaza (n«C. 
217), with immense loss, and in consequence made 
a peace with Ptolemy, in which he ceded to him 
the disputed provinces of Coele-Syria, Phoenicia 
and Palestine (Dan. xi. 11 , 12). During the next 
thirteen 5 'ears Antiochus was engaged in strength- 
ening his position in Asia Minor, and on the fron- 
tiers of Partliia, and by his successes gained his 
surname of the Great. At the end of tins time, 
B.c. 205, Ptolemy Phiiopator died, and left his 
kingdom to his son Ptol. Epiphanes, who was only 
five years old. Antiochus availed himself of the 
opportunity which was offered by the weakness of 
a minority and the unpopularity of regent, to 
unite witk Pliilip III, of Macedon for the purpAse 
of conquering and dividing the Egyptian dominions. 
The Jews,' who had been exaspemted by thej^ooii- 
duct of Ptol, Philopatog both in Pi^lestine and 
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Egypt, openly espoused his cause, under the in- 
fluence a shoi't-sighted policy (** the factious 
among^y people shall me,” i. e. against Ptolemy, 
Dan. XI, 14). Antiochus succeed^ in occupying 
the tliree disputed provinces, but was recalled b 
Asia by a wiJr which broke out with Attains, king 
of Pergamus ; and his ally Philip was himself em- 
broiled with the Uomans. In consequence of thii 
divei-sion Ptolemy, by the aid of Scopes, again 
made himself master of Jerusalem, and recovered 
thr territoiy which he had lost. In n.c. 198 
Antiochus reappeaied in the field and gained a de- 
cisive victory '‘near the sources of the Jordan;” 
and afterwards captured Scopes and the remnant oi 
his forces who had taken refuge in Sidon (Dan. xi. 
15). The Jews, who had suffered sevei’ely dunng 
the struggle, welcomed Antiochus as their deli- 
verer, and “ he stood in the glorious land which by 
his hand was to be consumed” (Dan. xi. 16). liis 
further designs against Egypt were frustrated by 
the inlorveution of the Romans ; and his daughter 
Cieopatra, whom he gave in marriage to Ptoi. 
Epiphanes, with the Phoenician pi-ovinces for her 
dower, favoured the interests of her husband rather 
than those of her lather (Dan. xi. 17). From Egypt 
Antiochus turned again to Asia Minor, and aftei 
vai'ious successes in the Aegaeaii crossed over to 
Greece, and by the advice of Hannibal entered on a 
war with Rome. His victorious coume was checked 
at TheiTOopylae (n.c. 191), and after subse(|uent 
revei-ses he was finally defeated at Magnesia in 
Lydia, B.C. 190. By the peace w'hich was con- 
cluded shortly aftei’wards (li.C. 188) he was forced 
to cede all his po.ssessions “ on the Roman side of 
Mt. Taurus,” and to pay in successive instalments 
an enormous sum of money to defray the expenses 
of the war. This last condition led to his ignomin- 
ious death. In B.C. 187 he attacked a rich temple 
of Belus in Elyniais, and was slain by the people 
who rose in its defence. Thus “ he stumbled and 
fell, and was not found” (Dan. xi. 19). — Two sons 
of Antiochus occupied the throne after him, Se- 
leucus PKilopator, hi.s immediate successor, and 
Antiochus IV., who gained the kingdom upon the 
assassination of his brother. 
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Anti'ocliiu iy.| ^^iph'anes ( the fllttstrious ) , w;is 
the youngest son of Antiochus the Great. He was 
given as a hostage to the Romans (B.C. 188) after 
his father's defeat at Magnesia. In B.c. 175 he 
was released by the Intervention of his brother 
Seleuous, who substituted his own son Demetrius 
in his place. Antiochus was at Athens when 
Seleucus was assassinated by Heliodorns. He took 
vantage of his position, and, by the assistance of 
Kuinenes and Attains, easily expelled Hellodoinis 
vh% had usurped the crown, and himsdf “ ob- 
tained the Jdngdom by flatteries ” (Dan. xi. 21) to 
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the exclusion of his nephew Demetrius (Dan. viil. 
7). The accession of Antiochus was immediately 
followed by desperate effoj'ts of the Hellenizing pai*ty 
at .Feru.salem to assert their supremacy. Jason, the 
brother of Oiiias III., the high priest, persuaded the 
king to transfer the high priesthood to him, and at 
the same time bought permission (2 Macc. iv. 9) 
to carry out his design of habituating the Jews to 
Greek eustoms (2 Macc. iv. 7, 20). Three years 
aftei*wavds, Menelai^^, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
who was commissioned by Jason to cimy to 
Antiochiw the price of his office, supplanted Jason 
by offering the king a largei# bribe, and was him- 
self ap{)ointed high priest, while Jason was obliged 
to take refuge among the Ammonites (2 Max. 
iv. 23-26). From these circumsfciinces and from 
the marked honour with which ’Antiachus was 
received at Jernstilem veiy early his reign (c. 
B.C. 173; 2 Macc. iv. *22), it appeal's that he 
found no difficulty in regaining the border provinces 
which had been given as the dower of his sister 
Cleopatra to Ptol. Epiphanes. But liis ambition 
led him still farther, aifti he undertook four cam- 
paigns against Egypt, B.O. 171, 17(^ 169, 168, 
w'ith greater success than had attended hi.s prede- 
cesso)*, and the complete conquest of the country 
was prevented only by the interference of the Ito- 
man.s (Dan. xi. 24; 1 Macc. i. 16 ff. ; 2 Macc. v. 

1 1 ff.). 'J’he course of Antiochus was everywhere 
marked by the same wild pi-odigality as had sig- 
nalised his occupation of the throne (Dan. /. <?.). 
The consequent exhaustion of his tivasury, and the 
amed conflicts of the rival high priests whom he 
had appointed, furnished the occasion for an assault 
upon Jerusalem on his ietui*n from his second 
Egyptian campaign Tb.C. 170) which he had pro- 
bably planned in conjunction with Ptol. Philometor, 
who was at that time in his power (Dan. xi. 26). 
The Temple was plundered, a terrible massacre 
took place, and a Phrygian governor was left with 
Menelaus in charge of the city (2 Macc. v. 1 -22 ; 

1 Macc. i. 20-28). Two years afterwaids, at the 
close of the fourth Egyptian expedition, Antiochus 
detached a force under Apllonius to occupy Jeru- 
salem and fortify it, and at this time he availed 
himself of the assistance of the ancestral enemies 
#f the Jews (1 Macc. iv. 61, v. 3 ff . ; Dan. xi. 
41). The decrees then followed which have ren- 
dered his name infamous. I'he Temple was dese- 
;rated, and the obseiwance of the law was forbidden. 

‘ On the fifteenth day of Cisleu [the Syrians] set 
ip the abominf^ion of desolation (t. e. mi idol albir : 
ver, 59) on the altar” (1 Macc. i. 54). Ten days 
afterwai'ds an offering was made upon it to Jupiter 
')lympius. At Jerusalem all opposition appears to 
ave ceased ; but Mattathias and his sons oiganised 
resistance (“ holpen with a little help,” Dan. xi. 
H), which preserved inviolate the name and faith 
•f Israel, Meanwhile Antiochus turned his ai-rns 
the East, towai'ds Parthia and Anneiiia (Dan. 
i. 40), Hearing not long afterwards of the riches 
f a temple of Nanaea (“ the desire of women,” 
>an. xi. 37) in Elymais, hung w^.h the gifts of 
Uexander, he resolved to plunder it. I'hc attempt 
vas defeated ; and though he did not fall like his 
ather in the act of sacrilege, the event hastened his 
death. He retired to Babylon, and thence to Tabats 
in Persia, where he died b.c. 164, the victim of 
uperstition, terror, and remorse, having first heard 
if the successes of the Maccabees in i*«storing tlie 
'emple-worahip at Jerusal&n (1 Macc. vi. 1-lfl; 
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cf. 2 Macc. i. 7-17 ?). “ He came to his end 

and there waa none to help him (Dan. xi. 45). 
The reign of Antiochus, thus shortly traced, was 
the itist gi*eat ci^^s iu the history of the Jews before 
the coming of our Lord. The prominence which is 
given to it in the book of Daniel fitly accords with 
its typical an€ representative character (Dan. vii. 
8, 25, viii. 11 ff.). The conquest of Alexander 
had introduced the foixjes of Greek thought and life 
into the Jewish nation, wliiclFwas already prepared 
for their operation [Alexander], For more than 
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a rentuiy and a half these forces had acted power- 
fully both iijvin the faith and upon the habits of the 
|>eople ; and the time was come when an outward 
struggle alone could decide wliethor Judaism was 
to 1^ merged in a nitionalised Paganism, or to 
rise not only victorious fioni the conflict, but 
more vigorous and more puie. Nor was the social 
|>osition of the .lews less perilous. The influence 
of Greek literature, of foieign travel, of extende<l 
commera^, had made itself felt iu daily life. At 
Jerusalem the mass of the inhabitants seem to have 
desired to inmate the exercises of the Greeks ; and 
a Jewish embassy attended the games of Hercules 
at Tyre (2 Macc. iv. 9-20). Dveu their religious 
feelings were yielding ; and liefore the rising of the 
MaeJeabees no opposition was offered to the execu- 
tion of the king’s decrees. Upon the fiist attempt 
of .lason the ** priests had no courage to seiwe at tlie 
altar” (2 Macc. iv, 14; cf. 1 Macc. i. 43); and 
this not so much from wilful apostasy, as from a 
disregard to the vital principles involved in the 
conflict. 

Anti'oolLiis V., Eu'pator {ofnohh^ descent)r siic« 
ceeded his father Antioch us IV. n.C. 104, while 
still a child, under the guui'dianship of Lysias (1 
M.icc. iii. .32, vi. 17), though Antiochus had on his 
death-bed assigned this office to Philip his own 
foster-brather (1 Macc. vi. 14, 1% 55: 2 Macc. 
ix. 29). Shortly after his aedbssion he marched 
against Jerusalem with a large army, accompanied 
by Lysias, to relieve the Syrian gaiTison, which 
was hard pi'essed by Judas Maccaboeus (1 Macc. 
vi. 19 ff.). He repulsed Judas at Bethzacharia, 
and took Bethsura (Bethzur) after a vigorous i^e-. 
sistance (1 Macc. vi. 31-50). But when the 
Jewish force in the Temple was on the point of 
yielding, Lysias pei'suaded the king to conclude a 
nasty peace that he might advance to meet Philip, 
who had retuived from Persia and mivle himself 
master of Antioch (1 Macc. vi. 51 ff.). Philip 
was speedily oveipowered ; but iu the next yeai* 
(B.c. 162) Antiochus and Lysias fell into the 
hands of Demetrius Soter, the son of Seleucus 
Philopator, who caused them to be put to death 
in revenge for the wrongs which he had himself 
suffered fiorn Antiodms Epiphanos fl Mace. vii. 
2-4; 2 Maoc. xiv. 1, 2). 
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Anti’oohus VI. was the son of AUza||ier Balas 
and Cleopatra. After his fathers death ^6 B.C.) 
he remained in Arabia; but though still a child 
(1 Macc. xi. 54), he was soon afterwards brought 
(bmard (c. 145 B.c.) as a claimant |o the throne 
of SyHa against Demetrius Nicato«- by Tryphon or 
Diodotus (1 Macc. xi. 39), who had been an officer of 
his father. Tryphon succeeded in gaining Antioch 
(1 Macc. xi. 56) ; and afterwaixls ^he greater part 
of Spia submitt^ to the young Antiochus. Jo- 
nathan, who was confimed by him in the high 
priesthcKxl (1 Mai'c. xi. 57) and invested with the 
government of Judaea, contributed greatly to his 
success, occupying Ascalon and Gaza, and reducing 
the country as far as Damascus (1 Macc. xi. 6o-62). 
He afterwards defeated the troops of Demetiius at 
Hazor (1 Macc. xi. 67) near Cadesh (ver. 73); and 
repulsed a second attempt which he made to regain 
Palestine (1 Macc. xii. 24 ff.). ’fiyphon having 
now gained the supreme power in the name of 
Antiochus, no longer concealed his design of usurp- 
ing the crown. As a first step he took Jonathan 



by treachery and put him to death, B.c. 145 
(1 ISIaec. xii. 40) ; and afterwaitls murdered the 
young king, and ascended the throne (1 Macc. 
xlii. 31). 

AntPoohus Vn., Sidetes (of Side, in Pam- 
pbylia), king of Syria, was the second son of Deme- 
trius 1. When his brother, Demetrius Nicator, w.as 
taken prisoner (c. 141 B.C.) by Mithridates 1. 
(Arsaces VI., 1 Macc. xiv. 1) king of Parthia, he 
married his wile Cleopatra and obtained possession 
of the throne (137 B.C.), having expelled the 
usuiTper Tryphon (1 Macc. xv. 1 ff.). At firsi 
he made a vciy advantageous treaty with Simon, 
who was now “ high priest and prince of the Jews,” 
but when he grew independent of his help, he wiith- 
drew the concessions which he had made and de- 
niandal the snnender of the fortresses which the 
Jews held, or an equivalent in money (1 Macc. xv. 
26 ff.). As Simon was unwilling to yield to his 
demands, he sent a force under Cendebaeus against 
him, who occupied a fortified position at Oedron 
(? 1 Macc. XV. 41), near Azotus, and hamsed 
the surrounding country. After the defeat of 
Cendebaeus by the sons of Simon and the de- 
struction of his works (1 Macc. xvi. 1-10), Anli- 
ochus, who had returned from the pui-suit of 
Tiyphon, undeilook an expedition against Judaea 
in pemn. He laid siege to Jerusalem, but ao* 
coiding to Josephus gituited honourable termt ic 
John Hyreanus (B.C. 133), who had made h 
vigorous resistance. Antiochus next tuined his 
arms against the Parthiaos, and Hymnuf ac- 
companied him in the campaign. Bub after soma 
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successes he was entirely defeiited by Phraortcs ii 
(Avsao^ VII.), and fell in the battle c. c.c. 
127-6. 

An'tipas, martyr at Pei^gamos (Rev. ii. 13), an 
according to tradition the bishop of tluit place. 

An'tipas.'' [Herod.] 

Antip'ater, son of Jason, ambassador from the 
Jews to the Lacedemonians (1 Macc. xii. 16, xiv. 22), 

Antipat'Tis, a town to which the soldiers con- 
veyed St, Paul by night on their mai-ch (Acts xxiii. 
31). Its ancient name was Caphai’saba ; and Herod, 
when he rebuilt the dty, changed it to Antipatns, 
in honour of his &ther Antipater, Accoixling to the 
Jcinisalem Itinerary it was 42 miles from Jeru- 
salem hnd 26 from Caesarea. The village A’c/r- 
Saba still retains the* ancient name of Antipatris, 
and its. position is in siidicient haiinony with 
what Josephus says of the position of Antipatris, 
which he describes a.s a well- watered and well- 
wooded plain, near a hilly ndge, and with his 
notices of a trench dug from thence for military 
purposes to the sea ueai- Joppa by one of the Asmo- 
nean princes. 

Anto'nia, a fortress built by Herod on the 
site of the more ancient Baris, on the N.W. of the 
Temple, and so named by him after his friend An- 
tonins. [Jerusalem], The woi-d nowhere occurs 
in the Bible. 

An'tothitti a dweller at Anathoth (1 Ch. xi. 28, 
xii. 3), ^Anathothite.] 

Antothi'jah. A Benjamite, one of the sons of 
Jeroham (1 Chi*, viii. 24). 

A'nub. Son of Coz and descendant of Judah, 
through Ashm* the father of Tekoa (1 Chr. iv. 8) 

A'nos, a Levite (1 Esd. ix. 48). [Bani]. 

Ap^amo, concubine of Daiius, and daughter of 
Bai*tacu3 (1 Esd. iv. 29). 

Apes (Heb. kophim), occur in 1 K. x. 22, 

once in three years ciime the navy of Thai’&hish, 
bringing gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and 
peacocks,’’ and in the parallel passage of 2 Chr. ix. 
21. There can be little doubt but that the apes 
were brought from the same country which sup- 
plied ivory and peacocks, both of which are com- 
mon in Ceylon; and Sii E. Tennent has drawn 
attention to the feet that the Tamil names for 
apes, ivory, and peacocks, are identical with tlie 
Hebrew. 

ApelleB, a Christian saluted by St. Paul in 
Rom. xrt. 10. Tiudition makes him bishop of 
Smyrna or Heraclea. 

Apluursath'chites, Aphar'eitee, Aphar'sacites, 

the names of certain tribes, colonies from wliich 
liad been planted in Samaria by the Assyrian leader 
Asnapper (Ezr. iv. 9, v, 6). The fimt and last are 
r^rded as the same. Whence these tribes came 
is entirely a matter of conjecture. 

A'phek (from a root sij^ifying tenacity or firm- 
ness), the name of seveml placra in Palestine.—* 
L A royal city of the Canaanites, the king of 
which was killed by Joshua (Josh. xii. 18), pro- 
bably the same as the Aphekah of Josh, zv. 53. 
•— 2 . A city, apparently in the extreme north of 
Asher (Josh. xix. 30), from which the Canaanites 
were not ejected (Jude. i. 31 ; though here it is 
Aphik). This is proWbly the same place as 
the Aphek (Josh. xiii. 4), on the extreme nonh 
^ rorder of the Amorites,” and apparently beyond 
Sidon, identi6ed with the Aphaca of cla ssi ca l time^, 
femofis for its temple of Venus, and now A/Aa.— 
jS^ A place, at which tke PhUistines encmipcd, ; 
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while the Israelites pitched in Eben-ezer,. befoi’e tlic 
fatal battle in which the sons of Eli were killed and 
the ai’k taken (1 Sam. iv. 1). This would be 
somewhere to the N.W, cf, and at^^o great distance 
from Jerusalem.— 4i The scene of another encamp- 
ment of the Philistines, before an encounter not 
less disastrous than that just namfed, — the deieat 
and death of Saul (1 Sam. xxix. 1). It is pos- 
sible tliat it may l^ the same place as the pic- 
ceding.— 5. A city o* the military road fi-om Syria 
to Israel (1 K. xx. 26), It was walled (30), and 
was apparently a common wwt foi' engagements 
with Syria (2 K. xiii. 17).* It was situated in 
“ the pljiin ” (1 K. xx. 25) and consequently in*the 
level down-country eiist of the Jordan ; and there, 
accoi^ingly. it is now found in /7A, at the head 
of the Wady Fik, 6 miles east 'of iSie Sea of 
(i.alilee, the great road between liamascus, Aa- 
buliiSf tmd Jerusalem, still passing through tlic 
village. 

Aph'ekah, a city of Judah, in tlie mountains 
(Josh. XV. 53), probably the sime as Aphek 
Aphe'rema, one of the three ** governments ” 
added to Judaea from Samaria by Demetrius Sotei*, 
and confinned by Nicanor (1 Macc. xi. 34). It is 
proltably the same as Ephraim. 

Apher'ra, one of tlie sons of the seiwants of 
Solomon who returned with Zerubbabel (I Esd. v. 
34). His nsime is not found in the iiarallel lists of 
Eziaand Nehemiah. 

Aphi'&h, one of the forefathers of king Saul (1 
Sam. IX. 1). 

A'phik) a city of Asher from which the Canaati- 
ites were not driven out (Judg. i. 31). Probably 
the same place as Aphek (2). 

Aph'rui, the house of, a place mentioned in 
Mic. i. U>. Its site is uncertain. 

Aph'ses, chief of the 18th of the 24 coiu-ses in 
le service of the Temple (1 Chr. xxiv. 15). 
Apoo’alypso. [Revelation.] • 

Apoo'rypha. The collection of Books to which 
this term is popiilaily applifid includes the fol- 
lowing (the Ol der given is that in which tliey stand 
in the English version) -1 . 1 Esdras; II. 2 Es- 
(Iras; III. Tohit ; IV. Judith; V. The rest of the 
cliapters of the Book of Esther, which are found 
neither in the Hebrew nor in the Chaldee; VI. 
The Wisdom of Solomon ; VII. The Wisdom of 
Jesus tlie Son of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus ; VIII. 
Baruch; IX. The Song of the Three Holy Chil- 
dien; X. The History of Susanna; XI. The His- 
tory of the detraction of Bel and the Dragon; 

XII, The Prayer “of Manasses, king of Judah; 

XIII. 1 Maccabees ; XIV. 2 Maccabees. The pri- 
mary meaning of Apocrypha, “ hidden, secret,” 
seems, towards the close of the 2nd century, to have 
been associated with the signification “ spurious,” 
and ultimately to have settle<i down into the latter. 
The separate books of this collection are treated 
of in distinct Articles. Their relation to the ca- 
tonical books of the Old Testamaut is discussed 
under Canon. 

Apollo'nia, a city of Macedonia, through which 
W and Silas passed in their way from Philippi 
and Amphipolis to Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 1). Ac- 
cording to the Antonine Itinerary, it was distant 
30 Roman miles from Amphipolis, and 37 Roman 
miles from Thessalonica. 

Apdlo'ldilB. 1. Son of Thrasaeas govcinor of 
Joele-Syria and Phoenice, under Seleucus IV 
Phiix)PATOH, B.O. 187 AT., a bitter enemy of tJie 
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lews (2 Macc. ir. 4\ who urged the king, at the 
mstigatioQ of Simon the commander of the Temple, to 
pltmder the Temple at Jerusalem (2 Macoiiii. 5 iff.). 

An office^ of Antiochus Epiphan^, and go- 
vernor of Saroana, who led out a large force against 
ludas Maccal^eus, but was defeated and slam B.C. 
J166 (1 Macc. iii, 10-12 j Joseph. xii. 71). He 
Is probably the same person who was chief commis- 
iioner of the revenue of Judaea (1 Macc. i. 29 ; cf. 
2 Macc. V. 24), who spoilt Jerusalem, taking 
idvantage of the Sabbath (2 Macc. v. 24-26), and 
occupied a fortih(|^ position there (B.C. 168) 
l*Macc. i. 30 d'.).— >8. The son of Menestheus 
(possibly identical with tlie preceding), an envoy 
commissioned (B.C. 173) by Antiochus Epiphanes 
to congratulate Ptolemy Philometor on his being 
euthroned (2i)»1acc. iv. 21).— 4. The son of (len- 
uaeus, a Syrian general under Antiochus V. Eupator, 
c. B.C. 163 (2 Macc. xii. 2).— 8. The Daian (ue. 
one of the J>ahae or Dai, a people of Sogdiana), a 
gov^'iior of Coele-Syria (I Macc. x. 69) under 
Alexander Balas, wlio ^braced the cause of his 
rival Demetrius Nicator, and was appointed by him 
to a chief command (1 Macc. /. c.). Apollonius 
raised a large force and attacked Jonathan, the ally 
of Alexander, but was entirely defeated by him 
(U.C. 147) near Azotus (1 Macc. x. 69-87). 

Apolloph'anes, a Syrian, killed by Judas Macca- 
baciis at Gazara (2 Macc. x. 37). 

ApollOB, a Jew fiom Alexandria, eloquent 
(whicli may also mean learned) and mighty in 
the Scriptures; one instructed in the way of the 
Loixl, according to the imperfect view of the 
disciples of John the Baptist (Acts xviii. 25), but 
on his coming to Ephesus during a temporary ab< 
sence of St. Paul, a.d. 54, more perfectly taught 
by Aquila and Priscilla. After this he became a 
predcher of the Gospel, first in Achaia and then in 
Ooriiith (Acts xviii. 27, xix. 1), where he watered 
that which Paul had planted (1 Cor. iii. 6), When 
the apostle wrote his first Epistle to tlie Corinthians, 
Apollos was witli or near him (1 Cor. xvi. 12), 
probably at Ephesus in A.D. 57 ; we hear of him 
then that he was unwilling at that time to journey 
W) Corinth, but would do so when he should have 
convenient time. He is mentioned but once more 
ji the N. T., in Tit. iii. 13, where Titus is de- 
sired to “ bring Zenas the lawyer and Apollos on 
their way diKgently, that nothing may be wanting 
to them.” After this nothing is known of him. 
Vradition makes him bishop of Caesarea. The exact 
which Apollos took in the m%.sionai*y work of 
she apostolic age can never be ascerhiinetl, and much 
fruitless conjecture has been spent on the subject. 
After the entire amity between St. Paul and him 
which appears in the first Epi.'.tle to the Corinthians, 
it is hardly possible to imagine any impoilant dif- 
ference in tlie doctrines which they taught. Thus 
much may safely be gi-anted, that there may have 
been difference enough in the outward character 
and expression of the two to attract the lover of 
eloquence and philosophy rather to Apollos, some- 
what perhapi^to the disparagement of St. Paul. It 
has been supposed by some that Apollos was the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

ApAlyOl, or, as it is literally in the mai^in of 
the A. V. of Rev. ix. 11, “ a destroyer,” is the ren- 
dering of the Hebrew word Abaddon, “ the angel 
of the bottomless pit” The Hebrew term is really 
abstract, and signifies*** destruction,” in which sense 
it occurs in Job xxvi. 6, xxviii. 22 ; IVov. \'v. 1 1 ; and 
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other passages. Tlie angel Apollyon is farther de- 
scribed as king of the locusts which i^se from 
the smoke of the bottomless pit at the sounding of 
the fifth trumpet. From the occurrence of the 
word in Ps. Ixxxviii. 11, the Rabbifui have made 
Abaddon the nethermost of the two r^ons into 
which they divide the lower world. But that hi 
Rev. ix. 11, Abaddon is the angel and not the 
abyss is perfectly evident in the Greek. There is 
no authority for connecting it with ** the destroyer” 
alluded to in 1 Cor. x. 10 ; and the explanation 
quoted by Bengel, that the name is given in Hebrew 
and Greek, to show that the locusts would be de- 
structive sdike to Jew and Gentile, is far-fetched 
and unnecessary. The etymology of Asmodeus, 
the king of the demons in Jewish mythology, seems 
to point to a connexion with Apollyon, in his cha- 
racter as ** the destroyer” or d^roying angel. 
See also Wisd. xviii. 22, 25. [Asmodeus.] 
Apostle (one sent forth), in the N. T., originally 
the official name of those Twelve of the disciples 
whom Jesus chose to send foi’th first to preach the 
Gospel, and to be with Him during the course of his 
ministry on earth. The word al^ appeara to have 
been uskl in a non-official sense to designate a much 
wider circle of Christian messengers and teachers 
(see 2 Cor. viii. 23 ; Phil. ii. 25). It is only of 
those who were officially designated Apostles that 
we treat in this ai*ticle. The original qualification 
of an Apostle, as stated by St. Peter, on occasion of 
electing a successor to the traitor Judas, was, that 
he should have been personally acquainted with the 
whole ministerial course of our Lord, from his bap- 
tism by John till the day when He was taken up into 
heaven. He himself describes them as “ they that 
had continued with Him in his temptations” (Luke 
xxii. 28). By this close personal intercourae with 
Him, they were peculiarly fitted to give testimony 
to the facts of redemption ; and we gather, from his 
own words in John xiv. 26, xv. 26, 27, xvi. 15, 
that an especial bestowal of the Spirit’s infiuence 
was granted them, by which their memories were 
quickened, and their power of reproducing that 
which they had heai*d from Him increased above 
the ordinary measure of man. The Apostles were 
from the lower ranks of life, simple and unedu- 
cated ; some of them were related to Jesus according 
to the flesh ; some had previously been disciples of 
John the Baptist. Our Lord chose them eaily in 
his public career, though it is uncertain precisely 
at what time, ^nie of them had certainly partly 
attached themselves to Him before ; but after their 
call as Apostles they appear to have been continu- 
ously with Him, or in his service. They seem to 
have been all on' an equality, both during and after 
the ministry of Christ on earth. We find one 
indeed, St. Peter, from fervour of personal cha- 
racter, usually prominent among them, and distin- 
guished by having the firat place assigned him in 
founding the Jewish and Gentile churches [Peter] ; 
but we nevei* find the slightest trace in Scripture 
of any superiority or primacy being in consequence 
areorded to him. Wc also find he and two 
others, James and John, the sons of Zebedee, are 
admitl^d to the inner privacy of our Losd’s acts 
and sufferings on sevei-d occasions (Matt. xvii. I- 
9, xxvi. 37; Mark v. 87); but this is no jfopf 
of superiority in rank or office. ‘ Early in our 
Lord’s ministiy. He sent thein»out two and two to 
preach repentance, and perform miracles & his 
name (Matt. x. ; Luke *ix.). , This tlieir missioK 
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was of the nature of a solemn call to the ehildran 
of Israel^ xo whom it wits confined (Matt. x. 5, 6). 
The Apostles were early warned by -tlieir Master of 
the solemn nature and the danger of their calling 
(Matt. X. 17). They accompanied^ Him in his joui^ 
neys of teachihg and to the Jewish feasts, saw his 
wondeiful works, heard \m discoui-ses addressed to 
the people (Matt, v.-vii., xxiii. ; Luke vi. 18-49.) 
or those which he held with leai*ned .lews (Matt, 
xix. 13 iF. ; Luke x. 25 ff.), made inquiiies of Him 
on religious matters, sometimes conceniing his own 
sayings, sometimes of a gene)*al nature (Matt. xlii. 
10 flf., XV. 15 ff., xviii. 1 IF; Luke viii. 9 ff., xii. 
41, xrii. 5 ; John ix. 2 fF., xiv. 5, 22, &g.) : some- 
times they worked miracles (Mark vi. 18; Luke 
ix, 6), sometimes attem'pted to do so without suc- 
cess (Matt. xvii. 16). They recognised their Master 
as the Christ of God (Matt. xvi. 1 6 ; Luke ix. 20), 
and ascribed to Him supeniatuml power (Luke 
ix. 54) ; but in the recognition of the spiritual 
teaching and mission of Christ, they made very 
slow pit^ress, held back as they were by weakness 
of apprehension and by national prejudices (Matt. xv. 
16, xvi. 22, xvii. 20, 21 ; Luke ix. 54, xxiv. 25; 
John xvi. 12) : they were compelled to ask of Him 
the explanation of even his simplest parables (Mark 
viii. 14 ff. ; Luke xii. 41 ff'.), and openly confessed 
their weiikncss of faith (Luke xvii. 5). Even at 
the rernox'al of our Lortl from the earth they were 
yet weak in their knowledge (Luke xxiv. 21 ; John 
xvi, 12), though He had for so long been carefully 
preparing and instructing them. And when that 
happened of which He had so often forewarned them 
— his apprehension by the chief pri<*sts and Phari- 
sees — they all forsook Him and fled (Matt. xxvi. 
56). They left his burial to one who was not 
of their number and to the women, and weie only 
convinced of his resurrection on the veiy plainest 
proofs fuiTiished by Himself. It was first when 
this fact became undeniable that light seems to have 
entered their minds, and not even then without his 
own special aid, opening their understandings that 
they might umlerstand the Scriptures. Even after 
that, many of them returned to their common occu- 
pations (John xxi. 3 ff'), and it required a new 
direction fmm the Lord to recall them to their mis- 
sion, and i*e-unite them in Jerusalem (Acts i. 4). 
Before the descent ol’ the Holy Spirit on the Church, 
Peter, at least, seems to have been specially inspired 
by Him to declare the prophetic sense of Scripture 
respecting the tixiitor Judas, and direct his place to 
be filled up. On the Feast of Pentecost, ten days 
after our Loixl’s ascension, the Holy Spirit came 
down on the assembled church (Acts ii.) ; and 
from that time the Apostles became altogether dif- 
fej-ent men, giving witness with poxver of the life 
and death and resuiTectioii of Jesus as he bad de- 
clared they should (Luke xxiv. 48; Acts i. 8, 22, 
ii. 82, iii. 15, v. 32, xiii. 31). Finst of all the 
mother-diurch at Jerusalem grew up under their 
hands (Acts iii.-vii.), and their superior dignity and 
power were universally acknowledged by the ralers 
and the people (Acts v. 12 ff.). Even the pei'secution 
which aiose about Stephen, and put the first check 
on the ^read of the Gospel in Judaea, does not 
seem io have brought peril to the Apostles (Acts 
viii^l). Their first mission out of Jerusalem was 
to* Samaria (Acts viii. 5-25), wheie the Lord 
himself had, during his ministry, sown the seed 
of .the^ Gospel. Here ends, properly speaking (or 
nither perhaps with ,thc general visitation hinted 
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at in Acts ix. 3 1 ), the first period of the Apostles^ 
agency, during which its centre is Jerusalem, and 
tl)e pi'omiiient figure is that of St. Peter, Agree- 
ably to the promise or our Loixl to him (Matt. xvi. 
18), which We conceive it impossible to understand 
otherwi»e than in a pei^sonal sense, he among the 
twelve foundations (Rev. xxi. 14) was the stone on 
whpm the Church was firat built; and it was his 
privilege first to open the doora of 4he kingdom of 
heaven to Jews (Acts^ ii. 14, 22) and to Gentiles 
(Acts X. 11).— The centre of the second period of 
the apostolic agency is Antioph, where a church 
soon was built up, consisting of Jews and Geatil^ ; 
and the central ligure of this and of the subsequent 
period is St. Paul, a convert not originally belong- 
ing to the number of the Twelve, but wonderfully 
prepared and mimculously won for /he high office 
[Paul]. This period, whose history (all that we 
know of it) is related in Acts xi. 19-30, xiii. 1-5, 
was mjuked by the united working of Paul and the 
other Apostles, in the co-operation and intercourse 
of the two churches of Antioch and Jerusalem. — 
From this time the third apostolic period' opens, 
marked by the almost entire disappeaiiliice of the 
Twelve from the saci-ed nan'ative, and the exclusive 
agency of St. Paul, the gieat apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. The whole of the remaining nairative of the 
Acts is occupied with his missionary journeys ; 
and when we leave him at Home, all the Gentile 
churches from Jerusalem round about unto Illyriciim 
owe to him their foundation, and look to him for 
supervision. Of the missionary agency of the rest 
of the Twtdve, we know absolutely nothing fiom 
the sacred narmtive. Some notices we have ot 
their personal history, which will be found under 
their respective names, together with the principal 
legends, ti-ustworthy or untrust woi thy, which have 
come down to us respecting them. [See Pjbveu, 
James, John espcially.]— As regards the apostolic 
office^ it seems to have been pre-eminently that* ot 
founding the churches, ruid upholding them by 
supernatural power specially bestowed for that pur- 
pose. It ceas^, as a matter of course, with its til's! 
lioldei*s: all continuation of it, fiom the very con- 
ditions of its existence (cf. 1 Coi*. ix. 1), being im- 
possible. The bishops of the ancient churches co- 
efisted with, and did not in any sense succeed, 
the Apostles ; and when it is claimed for bishops or 
any church officers that they are their successors, 
it can be underatood only chronologically, and not 
officially. 

Appa'ixn. S<ti of Nadab, and descended from 
Jerahmeel, the founder of an important family of 
the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 30, 81). 

Appeal. The principle of appeal was recognized 
by the Mosaic law in the establishment of a central 
court under the piesidency of the judge or ruler for 
the time being, before which all cases too diffi- 
cult for the local coui'ts were to be tried (Dent, 
xvii. 8-9). Accoiding to the abOA’^e regulation, the 
appeal lay in the time of the Judges to the judge 
(Judg. iv. 5), and under the monarchy to the 
king, who appears to have deputed <Mi'tam persons 
to inquire into the facts of the case, and record his 
decision thcicuu (2 Sam. xv. 3). Jehoshaphat dele- 
gated his judicial authority to a court permanently 
established for the purpose (2 Chr. xix. 8). Thew 
couits were re-e«tabli«ned by Ezm (Kzr. vii, 25), 
After Uia institution of the Sanhedrim the final 
appeal lay to them. A Ron^i citizen under the 
republic had the right of appeding in criminal caset 
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IW»m^the decisioa of a magistrate to the people; 
tuid as the emperor succeeded to the power of the 
people, there was an appeal to him in the last re- 
sort. St. Paul *as a Roman citizen, exercised a right 
of appeal from the jurisdiction of the local court 
at Jerusalem the emperor (Acts xxv. 11). But 
as no decision had been given, them could be no 
appeal, proper^ speaking, in his case: the lan- 
guage used (Acts xxv. 9) implies the right on the 
part of the accused of electing cither to be tried by 
the pro\nncial magistrate, or by the emperor. Since 
the procedure in tlie Jewish courts at that period 
was of a mixed and undefined chai'acter, the Homan 
and the Jewish authorities co-existing and carrying 
on the course of justice between them, Paul availed 
himself pf his undoubted privilege to be tiied by 
the pure lioimii law. 

Ap'phia (a Greek form of the Latin Appid), a 
Christian woman addressed jointly with Philemon 
and Archippus in Philem. 2, appai-ently a member 
of ]^^hi)cmon"s household, and not improbably his 
wife. • 

Ap'phil|, “ the wary,** according to Michaelis, 
surname of Jonathan Maccabaeus (1 Macc. ii. 5). 

Ap'pii For'mn, a well-known station on the 
Appiaii Way, the great road which led from Rome 
to the neighbourhood of the Bay of Naples. St. 
Paul, having landed at Puteoli (Acts xxviii. 13) on 
his arrival fiom Malta, proceeded under the charge of 
the centurion along the Appian Way towards Rome, 
and found at Appii Forum a group of Christians 
who had gone to meet him (ver. 15). The position 
of this place is fixed by the ancient Itineraries at 
43 miles from Home. Horace describes it as full of 
taverns and boatmen. This arose from the cir- 
cumstiuice that it was at the northern end of a canal 
which ran piu'allel with the road, through a con- 
sid^mble pai t of the Pomptine Marshes. There is 
n^ difficulty in identifying the site with some ruins 
near Treponti; and in fact the 43rd milestone is 
preserved there. ['Fiiree Taverns.] 

Apple-Tree, Apple (Heb. tappmeh). Mention 
of the apple-tree occurs in the A. V., in the follow- 
ing jiassages. Cant. ii. 3: “As the apple-tice 
among the trees of the wood, so is my beloved 
among the sons. 1 sat down under his shadow 
with great delight, and his fruit W'as sweet to my 
taste.*’ Canrt. viii. 5 ; “ I raised thee up under 
the apple-tree: there thy mother brought thee 
foitn.’^ Joel i, 12, where the apple-tree is named 
with the vine, the iig, the pomegranate, and the 
palm-trees, as withering under th# desolating effects 
of the locust, palmer-worm, &c. The fruit of this 
►tree is alluded to in Piov. xxv. 11 : “A woixl fitly 
spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver.*^* 
In Cant. ii. 5: “Comfort me with apples, for lam 
sick of love vii. 8, “ The smell of thy nose (shall 
be) like apples.” It is a difficult matter to say 
what is the specific tree denoted by the Hebrew 
word tappuac/i. Most modem writers maintain 
that it is eitlier the quince or the citron. The 
f{uince has some plausible arguments in its favour. 
The fragranc^ of the quince was held in high esteem 
by the ancients. “ Its scent,** says an Arabic 
author, ** cheers my soul, renews my sti-ength, and 
iiestores my bi’eath.” The quince was sacred to 
Venus. On the other hand, Dr. Hoyle says, “ The 
rich colbur, fragiouit odour, and hiuidsome appeai’- 
ance of the cition, whether in flower or in fiaiit, 
are particularly suited to the passages of Scripture 
mentioned above.** But neither the quince nor tiie 
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citrtn nor the apple appears fully to anifiver to all 
theScriptuml allusions. The tappuach aoust de- 
note some tree the fruit of which is sweet to the 
taste, and possesses some ii'agi'ant and restorative 
properties, in oixler to meet all the <^mands of the 
Biblical allusions. Both the quince and the citron 
may satisfy the last-mimed requirement ; but it can 
hardly be said that either of these fruits are sweet 
to the taste. The orange would answer all the de- 
mands of the Scriptural passages, and oituige-trees 
are found in Palestine ; but there does not appear 
sufficient evidence that this tree was known in the 
earlier times to the inhabitants of Palestine, the 
tree having been in all probability introduced at a 
later period. As to the apple-tree being the tap* 
piuxchf most tiuvellers assert that this fruit is 
generally of a very interior quality. Moreover the 
apple would hai’dly merit the chai*acter for Excellent 
fragmuce which the tappuach is said to have pos- 
sessed. The question of identification, therefore, 
must still be left an open one. As to the Apples 
OP Sodom, see Vine op Sodom. The expression 
“ apple of the eye ’* occurs in Deut. xxxii. 10 ; Ps. 
xvii. 8 ; Prov. vii. 2 ; Lam. ii. 18 ; Zeeb. ii. 8. 
The Knglish word is the representative of one 
entirely different from that considered above: the 
Hebrew word being “ little man *^-^ the exact 

equivalent of the English pupil, the Latin pupillus, 

Aq'nila, a Jew whom St. Paul found at Conntk 
on his airival from Athens (Acts xviii. 2). He was 
a native of Pontus, but had fled, with his wife 
Priscilla, from Rome, in consequence of an order 
of Claudius commanding all Jews to leave the city 
[Claudius], He became acquainted with St. 
Paul, and they abode together, and wrought at 
their common trade of making the Cilician tent or 
hair-cloth [Paul]. On the departure of the 
Apostle from Corinth, a year and six months after, 
Priscilla and Aqiiila accompanied him to Ephesus 
on his way to Syria. There they remained; and 
when Apollos came to Ephesus, knowing only the 
baptism of John, they took him and taught him 
the way of the Lord more perfectly. At what time 
they became Christians is iincei-tain. * When 1 Cor 
was written, Aquila and his wife were still in 
Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 19); but in Rom. xvi, 3 ff, 
we find them again at Rome, and their house a 
place of assembly for the Christians. They am 
there described as having endangered their lives 
for that of the Apostle. In 2 Tim. iv. 19, they 
are saluted as being with Timotheus, probably at 
Ephesus. In both these latter places the fonn 
Prisca and not Priscilla is iired. 

At, or Ar of Mi^b, one of the chief places of Moab 
(Is. XV. I ; N^iuiJxxi. 28), In later times the place 
was known as Areopolis and Habbath-Moab, i. e. 
the great city of Moab. The site is still called 
Babha ; it lies about halt-way between Kerak and 
the Wady Mojeb, 10 or 11 miles from each, the 
Roman road passing through it. The remains ai*© 
not important. In the books of Moses, Ar appears 
to be used as a mpresentative name for the whole 
nation of Moab ; see Deut. ii. 9, 18, 29 ; and also 
Num. xxi. 1.5. 

A'm. One of the sons of Jether, the head of a 
family of Asherites (I Chr. vii, 38). 

Arab, a city of Judah in the mountainou| dis- 
trict, piobably in the neighbourhood of H^ibn, 
mentioned only in Josh. xv. 52. 

Ar'abalL Although this word appeai’s**in the 
A. V. in its original ‘shapo only in Josh, ivuu 
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18, yet iOthe Hebrew text it is of freqtient occur* 
mice. It is useii generally to indicate a barren, 
uninhabitable district, but ** the Arabah ** indicates 
more juirticulaidy the deep-sunken valley or trench 
which forms nthc most striking among the many 
stiiking natural features of Palestine, and which 
extends with great unifoimiiy of ibrmation from 
the slopes of Hennon to the Elanitic Gulf {Gulf of 
Akabah) of the Ked Sea ; the most remarkable de- 
pmssion known to exist on the surface of the globe. 
Through the noitheni portion of this extrooixiinary 
fissure the Jordan rushes through the lakes of Huieh 
and Gennesareth down its tortuous course to the 
deep chasm of the E)ead Sea. This portion, about 
150 miles in length, is. known amongst the Arabs 
by the name of el-Ghor. The southern Ixnindary 
of the Ghor is the wall of cliffs which crosses the 
valley about 10 miles south of the Dead Sea. 
From their summits, southward to the Gulf of 
Akabah, the valley changes its name, or, it would 
be rooro accurate to say, retains its old name of 
Wady el- Arabah. There can be no doubt that in 
tiie times of the conquest wid the monarchy the 
name “ Arabah ** was appli^ to the valley in the 
entire length of both its southern and northern por 
tions. Thus in Dent. i. 1, probiibly, and in Dent. 

ii. 8, ceiiaiiily (A. V. “ plain ” in both cases), the 
allusion is to the southern portion, while therother 
passages, in which the name occurs, point to the 
iiorthem portion. In Deut. iii. 17, iv. 49 ; Josh. 

iii. 16, xi. 2, xii. 3 ; and 2 K. xiv. 25, both the 
Dead Sea and tlie Sea of Cinneroth (Gennesareth) 
are named in close connexion with the Arabah. The 
allusions in Deut. xi. 30 ; Josh. viii. 14, xii. 1, 
xviii. 18; 2 Sam. ii. 29, iv. 7; 2 K. xxv. 4; 
Jer. xxxix. 4, Iii. 7, become at once intelligible 
when tlie meaning of the Arabah is known. In 
Josh. xi. 16 and xii. 8 the Arabah takes its place 
with **the mountiiin,” "the lowland” plains of 
Philistia and Esdraelon, “ the south ” and " the 
jdain ” of Coele-Syria, as one of the great natural 
divisions of the conquei^ country. 

Arabat'tine, in Idumaea (1 Macc. v. 3). 
[Ackahhixi.J 

Arallia, a country known in the 0. T. under two 
designations : — 1 . The East Comity (Gen, xxv. 6) ; 
or perhaps the East (Gen. x. 30; Num. xxiii. 7 ; 
Is. ii. 6) ; and Laiid of the sons of the East 
(Gen. xxix. 1); gentile name, Som of the East 
(Judg. vi. 3, vii. 12 ; IK. iv. 30 ; Job i. 3 ; Is. xi. 
14 ; Jer, xlix. 28 ; Ez. xxv. 4), From these pas- 
sages it appears that the Land of the East and 
Sons of the East indicfite, primarily, the counti y 
east of Palestine, and the tiibes descended from 
Ishmael and from Ketiirah ; and that this original 
signification may have become gradually extended 
k) Ambia and its inhabitants generally, though 
without any strict limitation. The third and fourth 
pfissages above referred to relate to Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia. 2. and !4r<z6, whence Arabia 
(2 Chr. ix. 14 ; Is, xxi. 13 ; Jer. xxv. 24 ; Ez. 
\xvii. 21). This name seems to have the same 
geographicail reference as the former name to the 
coniitij and tribes east of the Jordan, and chiefly 
north of the Arabian peninsula,— -Arabia may be 
divided into Arabia Proper j containing the whole 
penii^nla as far a.s the limits of the northern deserts ; 
Nortliem Arnhiat constituting the gi'cat desert of i 
Arabia and Western Arabia^ tlie desert of Peta’a 
and tb^f isMiinsula of Sinai, or the country that has 
b(^ called Artibia PeUaea. " I. Arabia Proper ^ or j 
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the Arabian peninsula, consists of high tabl4-laii4 
declining towaixls the north; its most derated 
portions being tlie chain of mountain^ running nearly 
pu*allel to the Ked Sea, and the territory east of the 
sou them part of this chain. So fiir as the interior 
has been explored, it consists of mointainous and 
desert tracts, relieved by large districts under culti- 
vation, well peopled, watered by wdls and streams, 
and enjoying periodii^ rains. The most fertile 
tracts aie those on the south-west and south. The 
modem Yemen is especially productive, and at the 
same time, from its mountaiwous character, pic- 
turesque. The settled regions of the interior dlso 
appear to be more fertile than is generally believed 
to be the case; and the deserts aflord pasturage 
after the rains. The products menTtioned in the 
Bible as coming from Arabia will be Bund describetl 
under their respective heads. They seem to refer, 
in many instances, to merchandise of Ethiopia and 
India; cairied to Palestine by Arab and other traders. 
Gold, however, was perhaps found in small quan- 
tities ill the beds of torrents ; and the spices, 
incense, and pracious stones, brought f^m Arabia 
(1 K. X. 2, 10, 15 ; 2 (’hr. ix. 1, 9, 14 ; Is. lx. 6 ; 
Joi\ vi. 20 ; Ez. xxrti. 22), probably were the 
products of tlie southern provinces, still celebrated 
tor .spices, frankincense, anibergiis, &c., as well as 
for the onyx and otlier preciousstoues. — II. Northern 
Arabia^ or the Arabian Desert, is a high, undula- 
ting, pjirched plain, of which the Eiqdirafes foims 
the natural boundary from the Pci sian Gulf to the 
fisaitier of Syria, whence it is bounded by the 
lattei* countiy and the desert, of Petra on the 
north-west and west, the peninsula of Arabia fonn- 
ing its southern limit. It has few oases, the water 
of the wells is generally either brackish or unpo- 
table, and it Is visited by the sand-wind caJJe^l 
Satnootn. The Arabs find pasture for their flocks 
and herds after the rains, an<i in the more deprcssetl 
pLiiiis ; and the desert gcneially produces prickly 
shrubs, &c., on which the camels feed. The in- 
habitants were known to the ancients as “dwellers 
intents,” Scetiitae (comp. Is. xiii. 20 ; Jer. xlix. 31 ; 
Kzek. xxxv'iii. H ) ; and they extended from Baby- 
lonia on the east (comp. Num. xxiii. 7 ; 2 Ohr. xxi. 
1 g ; Is. ii. 6, xiii. 20), to the borders of Egypt on 
the west. These tribes, principally descended from 
Ishmael and from Keturah, have always led a 
wandering and pastoral life. Their predatory habits 
are several times mentioned in the 0. T. (2 Chr. 
xxi. 16, 17, xxrt. 7 ; Job i. 15; Jer. iii. 2). 
They conducted* considerable trade of merchan- 
dise of Arabia and India from the shores of the 
Persian Gulf (Ezek. xxvii. 20-24), whence a chain 
of oases still fonns caravan-stitions ; and they like- 
wise traded from the westera portions of the penin- 
sula. I'he latter traffic appeal's to be frequently 
mentioned in connexion with Ishmaelites, Ketu- 
rahites, and other Arabian peoples (Gen. xxxvii. 
25, 28; 1 K. x. 15, 25; 2 Chr. ix. 14, 24; 
Is. lx. 6 ; Jer. vi. 20), and probably consisted of the 
{products of soiithem Arabia and of^the opposite 
shores of Ethiopia: it seems, however, to have been 
chiefly in the b.inds of the inhabitants of Idumaea ; 
but it is difficult to distinguish between the re- 
ferences to the latter people and to the tribes of 
Northern Arabia in the passages relating to this 
traffic. That cei'tain of these tribes brought tribute 
to Jeheshaphat appears* from 2 Chr. xvii. 11 ; and 
•Isewhere thei*e arc indicatioiis of such tribute, 
lespecting these tribes, see ISHMAEL, Kktuuaii.— - 
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ITI. We^Qifn Arabia includes the peninsula of Sinai 
[Sinai] ^ and the desert of Petra, corresponding 
generally with limits of Arabia Petraca. The 
latter name is probably derived from that of its 
chief city ; not from its stx5ny character. It was in 
the earliest times inhabited by a people whose gen» 
ealogy is not mentioned in the Bible, the Hoiites 
or Horim (Gen^xiv. 6, xxxvi. 20, 21, 22, 29, 30 ; 
Deut. ii. 12, 22). [HORITI^.] Its later inhabit- 
ants were in part the same as those of the preceding 
division of Arabia, as indeed the boundary of the 
two countries is arbitrary and unsettled ; but it was 
mdfetly peopled by desceiidiiiits of Esau, and WJis ge- 
nerally known as the land of Edom, or Idumaea 
[Edom]; as well as by its older appellation, the 
desert oft Seir*, or Mount Seir [Seir]. The com- 
mon origin of %e Iduinsieans from Esau and Ishmael 
is found in the marriage ofthe former with a daughter 
<»f the latter ((Jen. xxviii. 9, xxxvi. 3). The Naba- 
thaeans succeeded to the Idumaetans, and Idumaea is 
meiiiioncd only as a gec^raphical designation after 
the time of Josephus. The NabathaciUis are iden- 
(itied with JNVbaioth, son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13 ; 
Is. lx. 7). Petia was in the great route of the 
western caravan-traffic of Ambia, and of the mer- 
chandise brought up the Elanitic Gulf. Sec Edom, 
KliATii, Ezion-geber, &c. — Inhabitants. The 
Arabs, like every other ancient nation of any 
celebrity, have traditions representing their counti y 
as originally inhabited by taces which became ex- 
tinct at a very remote period. I'he majority of 
their historians derive these tribes from Shem ; but 
some, fiom Ham, though not through Cush. Their 
earliest traditions that have any obvious relation to . 
the Bible refer the origin of the existing nation in 
the first instance to Kahtan, whom they and most 
Eui;opean scholars identity with Joktaii ; and 
secondly to Ishmiiel, whom they assert to have 
inarriecl a descendant of Kahtan. They are silent 
respecting Cnshite settlements in Arabia; but 
modern research, we think, proves that Cushites 
were among its early iuhabitfints. [Ct’SH.]— 1. The 
descendants of JoKTAN occupied the principal por- 
tions of the south and south-west of the peninsula, 
with colonies in the interior. In Genesis (x. 30) it 
is sfiid, “and their dwelling was from Mesha, ^as 
thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of the East 
(Kedcni).** The position of Mesha is vei-y uncer- 
tain ; it is most reasonably supposed to be the 
western limit of the first settlers [Mesha]; Sephar 
is undoubtedly Dhafdri, or Zufd^j of tlie Arabs, a 
name not uncommon in the peninsula, but especi^ly 
that of two celebratetl towns — one being the seaport 
*on the south coast, near Mirbdt ; the other, now in 
ruins, near San'd^ and said to be the ancient resi- 
dence of the Ilimyerite kings. The latter is probably 
Sophar ; it is situate near a thuriferous mountain, 
and exports the best fmukincense [Sephar]. In 
the district indicated above are distinct and un- 
doubted traces of the names of the sons of Joktan 
mentioned in Genesis (x. 26-29), such as ffadramdwt 
tor llazarma^eth, Azdl for Uzal, Sebd for Sheba, &c. 
Their remains ai’e found in the existing inhabitants 
of (at least) its eastern portion, and their i^ecords 
in the numerous Hiroyerite ruins and inscriptions.«i» 
The principal Joktanite . kingdom, and the chief 
state 01 ^ ancient Arabia, was that of the Yemen, ' 
founded (accoi'ding to the Arabs) by Yaarub, the 
son (or descendant) of Kaht^ (Jokhm). Its most 
ancient capital was jbrobably San'd^ fonuerly called 
AM after Azdl, son of Joktan. [Uzal.] The 
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other capitals were Ma-rib^ or Sehd^ aril Za/dn, 
This was the Biblical kingdom of Sheba. Its rulers, 
and most of its people, were desoendantr of Sebd 
( = Sheba), whence the classical Sabaei. Among 
its rulers was probably the Queen ^ Sheba who 
came to bear the wisdom of Solomon (1 K. x. 2). 
[Sheba.] The dominant family was appai*ently 
that of Himyer, son (or descendant) of Sebd. A 
member of this family founded the more moderti 
kingdom of the Himyerites. The testimony of the 
Bible, and of the classical writers, as well as native 
traclition, seems to prove that the latter appellation 
sujoerseded the former only shortly before the Chiis- 
titui era; i.e. after the foundation of the later king- 
dom. The rule of the Himyerites (whence the 
Homeritae of classical authors) probably extended 
over the modern Yemen, Hadramdvot, and Mahreh. 
Their kingdom lasted until A.D. 525, when it fell 
belbre an Ahyswiinian invasion. Already, about the 
middle of the 4th century, the kings of Axum 
appear to liave become masters of part of the 
Yemen, adding to their titles the names of places 
in Arai»ia belonging to the Ifimyerites. After four 
reigns they were succeeded by Ilimyerite princes, 
vaso-als of Peiria, the bust of whom submitted to 
Mohammad. Kings of Iladramawt (the classical 
Chatrainotitne) are also enumerated by the Arebs, 
and distinguished from the descendants of Yaarub, 
an indication of their separate descent from Hazar- 
maveth [Hazaumaveth]. The Greek geogra- 
jihers mention a fourth people in conjunction with 
the &ihaci, Homeritae, and Chatramotitae, — the 
Minaei, who have not been identified with any 
Bibli(;al or mcMlern name. Some place them as high 
as Mekkeh, and derive their name from Mind (the 
sacred valley N.E. of that city), or from the goii- 
dess Manlih, worshipped in the district between 
Mekkeh and El-Medeeneh. The other chief Jok- 
tanite kingdom was that of the Hij&z, founded by 
Jurhum, the brother of Yaarub, who left to 
Yemen and settled in the neighbourhood of Mekkeh. 
The Anib lists of its kings are inextricably confuscid ; 
but the name of their leader and that of two of his 
successors was Mudid (or El-Mudud), who piifoably 
repiesents Almodad [Ai.modadj, Ishmael, according 
to the Arabs, married a daughter of the first Mudad, 
whenc*e spi ang ’Adndii the ancestor of Mohammad. 
This.kin^om, situate in a less fertile district tlian 
the Yemen, and engaged in conflict with aboriginal 
tribes, never attained the importance of that of 
the south. It merged, by intermarriage and con- 
quest, into the tribes of Ishmael. An Arab author 
identifies Jurhum with Hadoram [Hadoram.]— 
2. The ISHMAELITES appear to have entered the 
peninsula from the north-west. That they have 
spread over the whole of it (with the exception of 
one or two districts on the south coast which are 
said to be still inhabited by unmixed Joktanite 
peoples), and that the modem nation is predomi- 
nantly Ishmaelite, is assei*ted by the Arabs, They 
do not, however, cany up their genealogies higher 
than ’Adn^Tn (as we have already said), and they 
have lost the names of most of Ishmael’s immediate 
and near descendants. Such as have been identified 
with existing names will be found under the several 
articles bearing their naiqes. [See also HaGARENC^.] 
They extended northwards the Hijilz intw the 
Arabian desert, where they mixed with Keturahites 
and other Abrabamic peoples'; and westwards to 
Idumaea, where they .mixed with Edomiti, &c. 
The tribes sprung from Ishmael have always been 
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governed(^y petty chiefs or heads of families (sheykhs 
and emet»i*s) ; they have genei’ally followed a patn- 
aixihal life, and have not originated kingdoms, though 
'’hey have in some instances succeeded to those of 
Joktanites, tl]u? piincipal one of these being that of 
El^Heei-eh. With reiei'euce to the Ishmaelites gene- 
rally, we may observe, that although their Hi's! 
settlements in the Hijaz, and their spreading ovei* a 
great part of the northern portions of the peninsula, 
are sulliciently proved, there is doubt as to the wide 
extension given to them by Aiab tradition. Moham* 
mad derived fitim the Jews whatever tradition he 
pleased, and silenced any conti-aiy, by the Kur^ 
or his own dicta. This religions element, which 
does not directly affect the tribes of Joktan (whose 
settlements are othei*wise unquestionably identified), 
has a great influence over those of Ishmael. 'fhey 
thei’efoie cannot be certainly proved to have spread 
over the peninsula, notwithstanding the almost 
universal adoption o<* tlieir language (which is gene- 
rally acknowledged to have been the Arabic com- 
monly so called), and the concurrent testimony of 
the Arabs ; but from these and other considerations 
it becomes at the same time highly probable that 
they now fonn the predominant element of the Arab 
nation.— 3. Of the descendants of Kf.turah the 
Aiabs sjiy little. They appear to have settled chiefly 
noi-th of the peninsula in Deseit Arabia, from Pales- 
tine to the Persian Gulf ; and the passages in the 
Bible in which mention is made of Ikxlan (except 
those relating to the Cushite Dedan, Gen. x. 7) refer 
ap|)arently to the tribe sprung fiom this race (Is. 
xxi. 13; Jer. xxv, 23; Ez. xxvii. 20), perhaps 
with an admixture of the Cushite Dedan, who seems 
to have passed up the western shoves of the Persian 
Gulh [Kktuuah.]— 4. In Northern and Westera 
Arabia ara other iwople* which, from their geogi*a- 
phical position and mode of life, are sometimes classed 
with the Arabs. Of these are Amalkk, the descend- 
aifts of Esau, &c. — The most ancient 

idolatry of the Arabs we must conclude to have been 
fetishism, of which theiv ai’e striking proofs in the 
sacred tiws and stones of histori<jal times, and in the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, or Sahaeism. To 
the worahip of the heavenly bodies we find allusions 
in Job (xxxi. 26-28) and to the belief in the in- 
fluence of the stars to give rain (xxxviii. 31), where 
the Pleiades give rain, and Orion withholds it; 
and agiiin in Judges (v. 20) where the stars fight 
against the host of Sisei’a. The names of the ob- 
jects of the earlier fetishism, the stone- worship, 
tree^worship, &c., of various tribes, are too nu- 
merous to mention. One, that of JVlanuh, the 
goddess worshipped between Mekkeh and El- 
Medceneh has been compared with Meni (Is. Ixv. 
11), which is 1 endured in the A. V. “number.” 
Magianism, an importation from Chaldaea and 
Pei^a, miust be reckoned among the religions of the 
Pagan Arabs; but it never had very numerous 
tollowera. Christianity was introduced in southern 
Arabia towai'ds the close of the 2nd century, and 
alK)ut a century later it had made great pt ogress. 
It flourished chiefly in the Yemen, where many 
churches were built. It also rapidly advanced in 
other portions of Arabia, through the kingdom of 
Heereli<ind the contiguous countries, Gliassan, and 
rtheii parts. The persecutions of the Christians 
brought about the fall of the Himyeinte dynasty by 
the invasion of the ‘Christian ruler of Abyssinia. 
Judaism was prcpagated in^ Arabia, princi{^)y by 
• Karaites, at the captivity, *but it was introduced j 
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before that time ; it liecame very prevalent in the 
Yemen, and in the Hijdz, especially at Kheybar 
and Kl-Medeeneh, where ‘ there are said to be still 
tribes of Jewish extraction.— •Xam/wa^e. Arabic, 
the language of Arabia, is the most developed and 
the richest of the Semitic languages; and ^e only 
one of whirii we have an extensive literature: it 
is, theivfbre, of gi'eat iroportimce to the study of 
Hebrew. Of its early phases we know nothing; 
while we have arehaic monuments of the Himyeritic 
(the ancient language of southern Arabia), though 
we cannot flx their precise agos. Of the existence 
of Hebrew and Chaldee (or Aramaic) in the timi of 
Jacob there iiif evidence in Gen. xxxi. 47 ; and 
probably Jacob and Laban understood each other, 
the one speaking Hebrew and the oth’er Clmldee. It 
seems also (Judg. vii. 9-15) that GicH^n, or Phui’ah, 
or both, undcratood the conversation of the •* Mi- 
diaiiites, and the Amalakites, and all the children of 
the east.” It is probable, therefore, that in the 
14th or 13th cent. H.c. the Semitic lanpiages 
diflered much less tljan'^ in after times. But it 
appears ft-om 2 K. xviii. 26, that in the 8fjh cent. B.C. 
only the educated classes among the Jews under- 
stood Aramaic. With these evidences before us, 
and making a due distinction between the archaic 
and the known phases of the Aramaic and the 
Arabic, we think that the Himyeritic is to lie 
regarded as a sister of the Hebrew, and the Arabic 
(commonly so called) as a sister of the Hebrew 
mid Aramaic, or, in its classical pliasisy as a 
descendant of a sister of these two, but that the 
Himyeritic is mixed with an Afric.an language, and 
that the other dialects of Arabia are in like manner, 
though in a much less degree, mixed with an African 
language, — Respecting the Himyeritic, until lately 
little was known ; but monuments bearing inscrip- 
tions in this language have been discovered in the 
southern jjarts of the peninsula, principally • in 
Hadraniawt and the Yemen, and some of the in- 
scriptions have been published.— 'I'he manners and 
customs of the Arabs are of great value in illus* 
tratiiig the Bible. No one can mix with this (leople 
without lieing constoiitly and forcibly reminded 
either of the early patriarchs or of the settled 
l^paelites. We may instance their pastoi-al life, 
their hospitality, that most remarkable of desert 
virtues [Huspitai.ityJ, their universal respect 
for age (comp. Lev. xix. 32), their familiar defer- 
ence (comp. 2 K. V. 13), their superstitious regard 
for the beard. On the signet-ring, which is worn 
on the little finger of the right hand, is usually in- 
scribed a sentence expressive of submission to God, 
or of His peifection, &c., explaining Ex. xxxix. 30, 
“ the engraving of a signet, Holiness to the I.ord,’* 
and the saying of our Lord (John iii. 33), “ He . . . 
hath set to his seal that God is true.” As a maik 
of trust, this ring is given to another person (as 
in Gen. xli. 42). 'J'he inkhoni worn in the girdle is 
also very ancient (Ez. ix, 2, 3, 11), os well a.s the 
veil. A man lias a right to claim his cousin in 
marriage, and he relinquishes this rin'ht by toking 
ofl‘ his shoe, as the kinsman of Ruth did to Boaz 
(Ruth iv. 7, 8). — References in the Bible to the 
Arabs themselves we still more cl^rly illustrated 
by the manners of the modem people, in their pre- 
datory expeditions, their mode of warfare, their 
caravan journeys, ix. To the interpretation of the 
book qf Job, an intimate knowledge of this people 
and their language and literature is essential ; fur 
many of the most obscure passages can only Ite 
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explained by that knowledge.— Direct 
mention of the commerce of* the south does not 
appear to be maxle in the Bible, but it seems to 
have passed to Palestine principally through the 
noj-them tj’ibes. Passages relating to the fleets of 
Solomon and tp the maiitime ti'ade, however, bear 
on this subject, which is a curious study for the his- 
toriciil inquiier. The Joktanite people of southern 
Arabia have al 1 l^ays been, in contradistinction to 
the Ibhmaelite tribes, addictell to a seafai’ing life. 
The latter wei^e caravan-merchants ; the former, 
the chief tradera oiithe lied Sea, carrying their 
confmei'ce to the shores of India, os well as to the 
nearer coasts of Africa. The classical writers also 
iniikc frequent mention of the commerce of southern 
Arabia, Jt was evidently carried to Palestine by 
the two great aaravan routes from the head of the 
JCed Sea and from that of the Persian Gulf : the 
fonner especially taking with it African produce ; 
the latter, Indian. It should be obseiwed that the 
wandpriiig propensities of the Arabs, of whatever 
descent, do not date fr«m the promulgation of 
li)l-lshTm. ^11 testimony goes to show that from 
the earliest ages the peoples of Arabia fonned colonies 
in distant lands, and have not been actuated by 
the desire of conquest or by religious impulse alone 
in their foreign expeditions ; but rather by restless- 
ness and commercial activity, 

Arallians, the nomadic tribes inhabiting tlie 
country to the east and south of Palestine, who in 
the early times of Hebrew history were known as 
Ishmaelites and descendants of Keturah. Their 
roving pastoral lite in the desert is alluded to in Is. 
xiii. 20 ; Jer. iii. 2 ; 2 Macc. xii. 1 1 ; their countiy 
IS associated with the country of the Dedanim, the 
travelling merchants (Is. xxi. 13), with D^an, 
Tenia, and Buz (Jer. xxv. 24), and with Dedanand 
Kedar (Ez. xxvii. 21), all of which are supposed to 
haue occupied the northern part of the peninsula 
later known as Arabia. During the prosperous 
reign of .Jehoshaphat, the Arabians, in conjunction 
with the Philistines, w'ere tributary to Judah (2 Chr. 
xvii. 11), but in the reign of his successor they 
revolted, ravagetl the country, plundered the royal 
palace, slew all the king’s sons with the exception of 
the youngest, and carri^ off the royal harem (2 Ch^, 
xxi. 16, xxi i. J). The Arabians of Gur-bmil were 
again sulxlued by Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 7). On the 
return fiom Babylon they were among the foremost 
in hindering Nehemiah in his work of restoration, 
and plotted with the Ammonites and others for 
tliat end (Neh. iv. 7). Geshem, o?Gashmu, one of 
the leadei's of the opposition, was of this race (Keh. 
Ti. 19, vii. 1). In later times the Arabians served 
under 'fimotheus in his struggle with Judas Macca- 
lieus, but wem defeated (1 Matx*,. v. 39; 2 Maec. 
xii. 10). The Zabadetms, an Arab tribe, were 
routed by Jonathan, the brother and sua'cssor of 
Judas (I Macc. xii. 31). Zabdiol, the assassin of 
Alexander Balas (1 Maoc. xi. 17), and Simalcue, 
who brought up Antiochus, the young son of Alex- 
ander (1 Mhm. xi. 39), afterwai-ds Antiochus VI., 
were both Arabians. In the time of the N. T. the 
term appears to have been restricted in the same 
manner. [Arabia.] 

A'rad, a Benjamite, son of Beriah, who drove 
out the inhabitants of Gath (1 Chr. viii. 15), 

A'radi a royal city of the Canaanites, named 
with Honniih and Libnah (Josh. xii. 14). The 
wilderness of Judah Vas to “ the south of Arad*' 
(Judg. i. 15). It is also undoubtedly named in 
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Num. xxi. 1 (comp. Hormab in vei\|3) and 
xxxiii. 40, the Caiiaanite king of Arad,’ b instead 
of the reading of the A, V., “ king Arad the Ca»’ 
nannite.” It is mentioned in the Onomasticon 
(Arad) as a city of the Amontes, npr the deseit 
of Kaddes, 4 miles from Malntha (Moladah), and 
20 from Hebron. It may be identified with a 
hill, Teli *Ardd, an hour and a half N.E. by E. 
from Milh (Moladah), and 8 hours from Hebron. 

Ar'adus, (1 Macc. xv. 23), the same place aa 
Ahvad. 

A'rah. L An Asherite, of the sons of Ulla 
(1 Chr. vii. 39),— 2, The sons of Arab returned 
with Zerubabel in number 775 accoi-ding to Ezr. 
ii. 5, but 652 according to Neh. vii. 10. One of 
his descendants, Shechaniah, was the father-in-law of 
Tobiah the Ammonite (Neh. vi. 10). The name is 
written as Ares in 1 Esdr. v. 10. 

A'rain (probably from a root signifying height, 
and which is also the base of “ Hamah ”), the name 
by which the Hebrews designated, generally, the 
country lying to the north-east of Palestine ; the 
gieat mass of that high tiible-hmd which, rising 
with sudden abruptness from the Joidan and the 
veiy maigin of the lake of Gennesareth, sti’etches, 
at an elevation of no less than 2000 feot above the 
level of the sea, to the banks of the Euphrates 
itself, contrasting strongly with the low land bor- 
dering on the Meditei'ranean, the “land of Ca- 
naan,” or the low countiy (Gen. xxxi. 18, xxxiii. 
18, &c.). Throughout the A. V. the word is, 
vnth only a veiy few exceptions, rendered, as m 
the Vulgate and l.XX., Syria; a name which, 
it must be vcmembeied, inclinles far more to our 
eara, than did Aram to the Hebrews. [Syria,] 
Its earliest occurrence in the* book of Genesis is 
in the foniti of Aram-naharaim, i. e. the “ highland 
of or between the two rivers” (Gen. xxiv. 10, 
A. V, “ Mesopotamia ”), but in several succeeding 
ebaptera, and in other pniis of the Pentateuch, the 
word is ustni without any addition, to designate a 
dweller in Avam-nahaiaim — Laban or Bethuel — 
“the Aramite” (see Gen, xxv. 20, xxviii. 2, .5, xxxi. 
20, 24 ; also Judg. iii. 10, compared with 8 ; 
Deut. xxvi. 5, compared with xxxiii. 4, and Ps. lx. 
title). Padan, or accurately Pgddan, Aram (“ cul- 
tivated highland,” from paddah to plough) was 
another designation for the same region (Geii. xxv. 
20, xxviii. 2). 

Later in the history we meet with a number of 
small nations or kingdoms forming parts of tiie 
general land of Aram : — 1. Aram-Zobah, oi* dimply 
Zobah (1 Sam. xiv. 47; 2 Sam. viii. 3; 1 Chr. 
xviii. xix.) [Zobah], 2. Aram beth-rehob (2 
Sam. X. 6), or Kehob (x. 8). [Rehob.] 5. Aram- 
maachah ( 1 Chr. xix. 6), or Maachah onl} (2 Sam. 
X. 6). [Maachah.] 4. Geshur, “ in Aram ” (2 
Sam. XV. 8), usually named in connexion with 
Maachah (Deut. iii. 14; Josh. xiii. 11, 1.3, &c.). 
[Geshur.] 5. Aram-Daramesek (Damascus) (2 
Sam. viii. 5, 6 ; 1 Chr. xviii. ,5, 6). The whole 
of these petty states ai’e spoken of collectively 
under Uie name of “ Aram ” (2 Sam, x. 13), but 
as Damascus increjised in importance it gradually 
absorbed the smaller powers (1 K. xx. 1), and the 
name of Aram was at last applied to it* alone 
(Is. vii. 8 ; also 1 K. xi. 24, 25, xv. 18,«&c). 
According to the genealogical table in Gen. x., Ai itm 
was a son of Shorn, and his brethren wci*e Elam, 
Asshur, and Aiphaxad.^ it will be obsei-vecl that 
these names occur in royulni; oixicr ITom the cast. 
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Amin cl(4ing the list on the bordci’s of the “ west- 
ern sea,''^ in three jKiasages Anun would seem to 
denote Assyria (2 K. xviii. 26; Is. xxxvi. 11; 
Jer. XXXV. ll}.— 2. Another Aram is named in 
Gen. xxii. 21 q ns a son of KemueU and descendant 
of Nahor. From its mention with Uz and Buz it 
is probably identiad with the tribe of Ram, to 
rlie “ kindred ” of which belonged ** Klihu the son 
of Barachel the Buzite,'' who was visiting Job in 
the land of Uz (Job xxxii. 2).— 8. An Ashetite, 
one of the sons of Shamer (1 Chr. vii. 34).— 4. 
iSon of Esrom, or Hezron, and the same as Kam 
(Matt. i. 3, 4 ; Luke hi. 33). 

A'ram-nahara'im (Pa. lx. title). [Aram 1.] 
A'ram^o'bah (Ps. 1.x. title). | Aram 1.] 
Arami’tess, a female inhabitant of Aram (I Ohr. 
vii. 14). In other passages of tlie A. V. the 
ethnic of Aiam is rendered “ Syrian.*’ 

A'ran, a Hoiite, son of Dishan and bi other of Uz 
(Gen. XXXVI. 28 ; 1 Chr. i. 42). 

Ar'arat, a mountainous district of Asia men- 
tione l in the Bilde in connexion with the following 
events: — (1.) As the resting-place of the Ark attei 
the L>elnge (Gen. viii. 4): (2.) as the asylum of 
the sons of Sennacheiib (2 K. xix. 37 ; Is. xxxvii 
38; A. V. baa “the land of Armenia*’); (3.) a: 
the ally, and })rubahlv the neighbour, of Miniii an< 
Ashcheuaz (Jer. li. 27). [Armenia.] The nam 
Araiat Wivs unknown to the geographers of Greei*. 
an«l Rome, as it still is to the Airneiiians of the 
present day: but that it was an indigenous and ai 
ancient name for a iiortion of Annenia, appeai> 
tVom the statement of Moses of (diorene, who gives 
Araratia a.s the designation of tJie oeiitml proxnmx' 
In its Biblical sense it is descriptive generally ol 
the Armenian highfands — the loity plateau ivhich 
overlooks the plain of the A raxes on the N., air' 
of Mesoj>otsmiia on the S. Vai'ious ojnnions hav 
been put forth as to the spot where the Ark 
rwted, as described in Gen. viii. 4 ; but Berosus 
the Chaldaean, conteinporaiy with Alexander the 
Great, fixes the spot on the mountains of Kurdts- 
tan. Tradition still points to the Jebcl Jndi a? 
the sc-ene of the event, and maintains the Ijclief, a.*- 
stated by Blm oj»u.s, that fragments of tlie ai k exist 
on its suminit. jesephus also quotes Nicolaus 
I)amii.sceniis to the effect that a inouutaiii named 
Baris, beyond Minya.s, was the spot. 'I’hat thi 
scene of an event so deeply iutere.sting to mankind 
had even at tliat early age been transfeived, as was 
natural, to the loftiest and most imposing mountain 
in the di.strict, appears fi om the .sfcitements of Jose- 
phus that the .spot where Noah left the ark had 
iweived a name descriptive of that event, which he 
renders Apobaterion, and which identical 

with Nachdjevanf on the banks of the Ai’axes. To 
this neighbourho^ all the as.soc.iations connected 
with No^ are now assigned by the native Aime- 
nians, and their opinion has been so fax indorsed by 
Europeans that they have given the name Ararat 
exclusively to the mountain which is called Massis 
by the Aiinenians, Agri-Dngh^ i. e. Steep Mmntainy 
by the Tmks, and Knh-i-Nxdi^ i. e. Noah*s 
taint by tiie Per.sians, It lises immediately out of 
the plain of the Araxes, and terminates in two 
conica! peaks, named the Great and Less Ararat, 
aboict seven miles distant from each other; the 
former of which attains an elevation of 17,260 feet 
above l^e level of the sea and about 14,000 above 
th6 plain of the Araxes, while the latter is lower 
by 4000 feet.* The summit of the higher is covered 
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wfth eternal snow for about 30t)0 feet. It is ol 
volcanic origin. The summit of Ararat was long 
deemed inaccessible. It was firat ij;scended in 1820 
by Parrot, who approached it fi*om the N.W. ; 
he describes a secondary summit about 400 yards 
distant from the highest point, and #on the gentle 
depression which connects the two eminences he 
saimises that the ark rested. The region imme- 
diately below the limits of pei’petuai snow is barren 
and unvisited by bea.st or bird. Argurif the only 
village known to have been built on its slopes, 
was the spot where, accordii^ to tradition, Noah 
planted his vineyard. Lower down, in the ptain 
of Araxes, is NaMjevaUt where the imtriarch is 
reputed to have been buried. Returning to the 
broader signiticjvtion we have assigned to the tei ni, 
“ the mountains of Araiat,** as coextensive with 
the Armeniim plateau from the base of Ararat 
in the N. to the range of Kurdistan in the S., we 
notice the following characteristics of that region 
as illustrating the Bible narrative: — (I.) Its eiem-> 
tion. It uses to a height of from 6000 to 7000 
teet above the level of the sea, presentiog a surface 
of extA*nsive plains, whence spring other lofty 
mountain ranges, having a generally parallel direc- 
tion from E. to W., and connected with 'inch other 
by transverse ridges of moderate heiglit. (2.) Its 
geographical position. The Annenian plateau 
stands equiilistant fiom the Euxine and the Caspian 
seas on the N„ and between the Persian Gulf and 
the Mediterranean on the S. Viewed with reter- 
ence to the disjieision of the nations, Annenia is 
the true centra of the world: and it is a significant 
fact that at the present day Ararat is the great 
boundary-stone between the empii-es of Russia, 
Turkey, and Persia. (3.) Its physical character. 
The plains ‘as well as the mountains supply evi- 
dence of volcanic agency. Annenia, however, 
ddfiMs materially from other regions of similar 
geological formation, inasmuch as it does not rise 
to a sharp welLdetined central crest, but expands 
into plain.s or steppes, separatexi by a graduated 
seiics of subordinate ranges. The result of this 
exjMUisioii i.s that Armenia is far more accessible, 
both from without, and within its own limits, 
than other districts of similar elevation. The fall 
of the ground in the centre of the plateau is not 
decided in any direction, as is demonstrated by the 
eaily coui.ses of the rivera — tlie Araxes, which Rows 
into the Ca.spifin, ri.sing westward of either branch 
of tlie Euphrates, and taking at first a northerly 
direction — ^the Euphrates, which Rows to the S., 
rising northwanl of the Araxes, and taking a 
westerly diraction. (4.) The clirnate. Wintei 
lasts fiom October to May, and is succeeded by a 
brief ipiing and summer of intense heat. In 
April the Armenian plains are still covered with 
snow ; and in the early part of September it freezes 
keenly at night. (5.) The vegetation. Grass 
grows luxuriantly on the plateau, and fui'iiishes 
abundant pasture during the summer months to 
the flocks of the nomad Kuixls. Wheat, barley, 
and vinca ripen at far higher altitudes than on 
the Alps and the Pyrenees; and the harvest is 
brought to maturity with wonderful speed. The 
geneial result of these observations would be to 
show that, while the elevation' of the Armenian 
plateau constituted it the natural resting-place of the 
ark after the Deluge, its geographical {wsition and 
its physical chaxactei* secured an impartial distidbu- 
tion of the fiuuilies of mankind to the varioa; 
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fuarteri of the world. The climate furnished a meter of the vegetation was rinnarkably ^sfited to 
poweifui inducement to seek the more tempting tlic nomad state in which we may conceive ^e early 
regions on all sides of it. At the same time the cha- generations of Noah’s descendants to have fived. 
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Ar'arath (Tob. i. 21). [Ararat.] 

Arau'nahy a Jebusite who sold his threshing- 
floor on Mount Moriah to David os a site for an 
altar to Jehovah, togetlier with his oxen (2 Sam. 
xxiv. 18-24 ; I Chr. xxi. 25). From the expres- 
sion (2 Sam. xxiv. 23) “ these things did Arauiuih, 
the king, give unto the king,” it has been iiiferied 
that he was one of the royal mce of the Jebu- 
sites. His name is variously written in various 
places (2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 18 ; 1 Chr. xxi.j 2 Chr. 
iii,). [Ornan.] 

Arl>a, the progenitor of the Anaktm, or son> 
of Aimk, fi-om whom their chief city Hkbron le- 
ceived its name of Kirjath-Arha (Josh. xiv. 15, xv. 
13, xxi. 11). 

Arliah. Hebron, or Kiijath-Arba, as “ the city 
of Arbah” is always rendered elsewhere (Gen. 
XXXV. 27). [Hebron.] 

Ar'batilitO) th6, i. e. a native of the Aral>ali 
or 0/tor. [Arabah.] Abialbon the A. was one 
of David’s mighty men (2 Sara. x.\iii. 31 ; 1 Chr. 
xi. 32). * 

Arbat'til, a district of Palestine named in 1 
•Macc, V. 23 only, perhaps a corruption of Aciabat- 
tine, the province or toparehy which lay between 
Noapolis and Jericho. [Arabattine.] 

Arbela, mentioned in the Bible only in 1 Macc. 
ix. 2, and there only as defining the situation of 
Masaloth, a place besieged and taken by Bacchides 
and Alcimus at the opening of the campaign in 
which Judas Maccabeus was killed. According to 
Josephus this was at Arbela of Galilee, a place 
which he elsewhere states to be near Sepphoris, on 
the lake of Gennesaveth, and remai-kable for certain 
impregnable caves, tlie resort of rebbei-s and insur- 
gents, and the scene of more than one despeiate 
encounter These typographical requirements are 
fully met by the existing Mid, a site with a few 
ruiusL, west of Medjcl, on the south-east side of the 
Wady in a*smaU plain at the foot of the 

hill of ATuHin The caverns are in the 


opposite face of the lavine, and bear the name of 
Kula*at Ihn Maan. Arbela may l»e the Beth- 
mbel of Hos. x. 14, but there is notliing to en- 
sure it. 

At bite, the. Paarai the Arbite was one of 
David’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 35). The word signifies 
a native of Arab. In the parallel list of Chronicles 
it is given as Beii-Kzbai. [Kzbai.] 

Arbona'i (Jiul. ii. 24). [Abronas.] 
Archela'us, son of Herod the Great, by a Sama- 
ritan woman, Malthake, and, with his bi other 
Antipas, brought up at Kome. At the death of 
Herinl (B.c. 4) liis kingdom was divideil between 
his three sons, Herod Antipas, Arclielaus, and 
Philip. Arclielaus received the half, containing 
Idumaea, Judaea, Samaria, and the cities on the 
coast, with 600 talents’ income. He never pro- 
perly bore the title of king (Matt. ii. 22), but only 
that of ethnarch, so that the fonner woixl must be 
taken as loosely used. In tlie tenth year of his 
reign, or the ninth, according to Dion Cassius, i, e. 
A.D. 6, a complaint was preferred against him by 
his brothere and his subjects on the ground of his 
tp-anny, in consequence of which he was bcUiished 
to Vienne in Ganl, whei*e he is generally said to 
have died. But Jerome relates that he was shown 
the sepulchre of Arclielaus near Bethlehem, He 
seems to have been guilty of great cinelty and 
oppression (comp. Matt. ii. 22). Josephus relates 
tliat he put to death 3000 Jews in tlie Temple net 
long after bis accession. Arclielaus wedded ille- 
gally Glaphyra, once the wife of his bi*other Alex- 
ander, who had had children by her, 

Arbhery. [arms.] 

Ar'chevites, iierliaps the inhabitants of Brecu, 
some of whom had been placed as colonists in 
Samaria (Ezr. iv. 9). 

Ar'eld (Josh. xvi. 2). [Archite.] * 
Arohip'piUy a Christian .teacher in Colossae 
(Col. iv. 17), called by St. Paul his “fellow- 
soldier, ’ (Philem. 2). * As ^he last-quoted ejnstle 
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is aiidi'&isett to him jointly witli Philemon and' 
Apphia, It seotns necessary to infer that he was a 
inember of' Philemou*s hiniily. Jei'ome, Theodoret, 
and Oecumeiiius, suppose him to have been over- 
seer of the chuj’<^ at (lolossae. Othei-s believe him 
to liHve been a teacher at Laodicea. There is a 
legend that he was of the number of the Seventy 
disciples, and suflered raaityrdom at Chonae, near 
Laodicea. 

Ar’Chite, the (ns if from a place named Erech), 
the usual designation of David’s fiieiid Hushai (2 
Slim. Jtv. 32, xvii. 5, 14 ; 1 Ohr. xxvii. 33). 
The woixl also appears in Josh. xvi. 2, where 
“ the boi-dera of Archi (». e, “ the Archite ”) are 
named as somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
l^thel. 

Arohitecture. 1’he book of Genesis (iv. 17, 
20, 22) appeai-s to divide mankind into great cha- 
racteiistic sections, viz., the “dwellers in tents 
and the “dwellera in cities.** To the i-ace of 
Shem is attributed (Gen. x. 11, 12, 22, xi. 2-9) 
the foundation of those cities in the plain of 
Shinar, Babylon, Nineveh, and others; of one of 
which, Beseu, the epithet “great** sufliciently 
marks its iinporhuice in the time of the writer. 
From the syme book we learn the account of the 
earliest recorded building, and of the materials 
employed in its construction (Gen. xi. 3, 9) ; and 
though a doubt rests on the precise s[K)t of the 
tower of Bolus, so long identified with the Bits 
Nimroud, yet the nature of the soil, and the bricks 
found there in such abundance, though boiring 
mostly the name of Nebuchadnezzar, agree per- 
fectly with the supposition of a city previously 
existing on the same or a closely neighbouring 
site. In Esth. i. 2 mention is made of the palace 
at Susa, the spring residence of the kings of Persia 
(Esth. iii. 15) ; and in the books of Tobit and 
Judith, of Ecbatana, to which they retired during 
the heat of summer (Tob. iii. 7, xiv. 14 ; Jiid. 
i. 14). It is in connexion with Egypt that the 
Israelites appear first as buildei-s of cities, com- 
pelled to labour at the buildings of the Egyptian 
mouarahs. Pithom and Ilaamses are said to have 
been built by them (Ex. i. 11). The Israelites 
were by occupation shepherds, and by habit dwel- 
lere in tents (Gen. xlvii. 3). They had therefore 
originally, speaking properly, no architectiira. 
Even Hebron, a city of higher antiquity than the 
Egyptian Zoan (Tauis), was called originally from 
its founder, perhaps a Canaan ite of the race of 
Anak, Kirjath-Arba, the dty of Arba (Num. xiii. 
22; Josh. xiv. 15). From the time of the occu- 
pation of Canaan they became dwellers in towns 
and in houses of stone (Lev. xiv. 34, 45 ; I K. 
vii. 10) ; but these were not all, nor indeed in 
most cases, built by themselves (Deut. vi. 10 ; 
Num. xiii. 19). The peaceful reign and vast 
wealth of Solomon gave great impulse to archi- 
tecture ; for besides the Temple and his other great 
works, he built fortresses and cities in various 
places, among which Baalath and Tadmor are in 
all probability represented by Baal bee and Pal- 
myra (1 K. ix. 15, 24). Among the succeeding 
kings of Israel and of Judah, more than one is 
, recorded as a builder: Asa (1 K. xv. 23), Bansha 
(xv. 17), Omri (xvi. 24), Ahab (xvi. 32, xxii. 39), 
Hezelrfah (2 K. xx. 20; 2 Chr. xxxii. 27-30), 
Jehoash, and Josiah , (2 K. xii. II, 12, xxii. 6) ; 
and, lastly, Jehoiakim, who^se winter palace is men- 
tioned (Jer. sxii. 14, xxxvi: 22 ; see also Am. iii. 
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15). On the return fiom captivity the chief care 
of the rulera was to rebuild the Temple and the 
walls of Jerusalem in a substantial manner, with 
stone, and with timber from Lebanon (Exr. iii. 
8, V. S ; Nell. ii. 8, iii.). But the raigns of 
Heitxi and his successors were esp^ally lemai-k' 
able for their gieat architectural works. Not 
only was the Temple restored but the fai-tiiications 
and other public buildings of Jerusalem were en- 
luiged and embellished (Luke xxi. 5). The town 
of Caesarea was built on the site of Strato*8 Tower; 
•Samaria was enlarged, and ivceived the name of 
Sebaste. Of the original splendoiu* of these gteat 
works no doubt can be entortaine'i ; Uit of their 
style and appearance we can ciily conjecture that 
they were termed on- Greek and Koman models 
The connexion of Solomon with Hfc;ypt and with 
Tyre, and the influeiice of the Captivity, must 
necessarily have affected the style of the palatial 
edifices of that monarch, and of the lii'st and second 
temples. The enormous stones employed ift the 
Assyrian, Persepolitan, Vuid Egyptian buildings, 
find a parallel in the substructions of Daalbec and 
in the huge blocks which still remain at Jerusalem, 
relics of the buildings either of Solomon or of Herod. 
But few monuments are known to exist in Pales- 
tine by which we ciin form an accurate idea of its 
buildiiigh, and even of those which do remain no 
trustworthy^ examination has yet been made. It 
is piobahic, however, tliat the reservoirs known 
under the names of the Pools of Solomon and Heze- 
kiah contiiin some portions at least of the original 
fabrics. The domestic architecture of the Jews, 
so far as it can be understood, is treated under 
Hoi;sn. 

Arctu^rus. The Hebrew words *A8h and 
reiulerwl “ Arcturus** in the A. V. of Job ix. 9, 
xxxviii. 32, in conformity with the V'ulg. of the 
tenner passage, are now generally beheveii to.be 
identiral, and to represent the censtellation Ui’sa 
Major, known ctommonly as the Great Bear, or 
Charles’s Wain. Niebuhr {Desc, de I* Arab, p. 101 ) 
relates that he met with a Jew at Sanh., who iden- 
tified the Hebrew *Ash with the constellation known 
to the Arabs by the name Oin en-ruxshy or Nash 
simply, as a Jew of Bagdad infonned him. The 
four stara iii tiie body of the Bear are named En- 
nas/i in the tables of Ulugh Beigh, thase in the tail 
being called el Bendt, “ the daughtera ** (comp. Job 
xxxwiii. 32). The ancient veraioiis differ greatly in 
their renderings. The LXX. render *Ash by the 
“ Pleiades** in ,]ho ix. 9 (unless the text which they 
had before them had the words in a different oixier),' 
and *Aish by “ Hesperus,** the evening star, in Job 
xxxviii. 32, In the fomer they are followed or 
supported by the Chaldee, iu the latter by the 
Vulgate. K. David Kimchi and the Talmudists 
underatood by *Ajh the tail of the Ram or the head 
of the Bull, by which they are supposed to indicate 
the bright stai* Aldebaran in the Bull’s eye. But 
the greatest difficulty exists in the rendering of the 
Syi'iac translators, who give as the ^^uivalent ol 
both *A8h and *Aish the word ^lyuthOf which is in- 
terpreted to signify the bright star Caiwlla in the 
constellation Auriga, and is so rendei'ed in the Arabic 
ti'auslation of Job. On this point, however, great 
difference of opinion exists. 'Bar AH conjectui*ed 
that *Iyutho was either Capella or the constellation 
Orion; while Bar Bahlul hesitated between Oa- 
pella, Aldebaran, and a dusteP of three stars in the 
face of Orion. Following the rendering of the 
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Arabic^ Hfde was induoec} to <XHV)ider *A8h and 
*Ai6h distinct ; the former being the Gmi Bear, jind 
the latter the bright stai* CapelJa, or the a of the 
constelktion Aii^’iga. 

Aid, the son of Bela and grandson of Benjamin 
(Gen. xlvi. 21 ; Num. xxvi. 40), there being no 
reason to sup{k>se that in these passages two dif- 
ferent persons are intended. In 1 Clir. viii. 3, he 
is Citlled Addaiv 

Ar'dstb — “ the field called Ai-dath ” — 2 Esdr. 
ix. 2<). 

Ard'itei, the descendants of Aid or Addar the 
graiKbon of BenjamA (Num. xxvi. 40). 

iLr'don, a son of Caleb, the sou of Hezron, bj 
his wife Azubah (1 Chr. ii. 18).. 

Ar'eli, a sou of Gad (Gen. xlvi. 16 ; Num. xxvi. 
17). His descendants are catted the Arelites 
(Num. x.xvi. IT). 

Areop'agite, a member of the coui't of Areopagus 
(Acts XVI!. :>4). [Mars* Hill.] 

Areop agus. [Mars* Hill.] 

Aires (1 Kbdr. v. 10).^ [Arah 2.] 

Ar'etas, a common appellation of many of the 
Arabian kiairs or chiefs. Two ai*e mentioned in 
the Bible.— L A contemporary of Antioclius Kpi- 
phancg (u.c. 170) and Jason (2 Macc. v. 8).— 
2. The Ai etas alluded to by St. Haul (2 Cor. xi. 
32) wifs father-iii-liiw of Herod Antipas. [HerOD.] 
"J'heie is a .somewhat difficult chronological ques- 
tion raspecting the subordination of Damascus to 
this* Aretns. Under Augustus and Tiberius the 
city was attached to the province of Syi’ia ; and it 
is probable that a change in the rulership took 
place after the death of Tiberius. Thei e had been 
wa)’ for some time between Aretas, king of Arabia 
Nabataea, and Antipas. A battle was fought, and 
the army of Antipas entiiely destroyed. Vitellius, 
governor of Syiia, was sent to his aid ; but while 
on his march he heard of the death of Tiberius 
(a.*h. 37), and remained at Antioch. By this 
change of affaii’s at Rome a complete reversal took 
place in the situation of Antipas and his enemy. 
The former was ere long (a.d. 39) banished to 
Lyons, and his kingdom given to Agrippa. It 
would be natural that Aretas should be received 
into favour ; and the more so ns Vitellius had an 
old grudge against Anti|)as. Now in the year 
Caligula made several changes in the East ; and 
these facts, coupled with that of no Damascene 
coins of Caligula or Claudius existing, make it 
probable that about this time Damascus, which 
belonged to the predeces.sor of Ari^^, was granted 
to him by Caligula. The other Hypotheses, thab 
|he ethnarah was only visiting the city, or that 
Aretas had seized Damascus on Vitellius giving 
up the expedition against him are very impi*o- 
bable. 

Are'ui) a king of the Laceciaemonious, whose 
letter to the high priest Onias is given in 1 Macc. 
Xii. 20-23. There were two Spaitan kings of 
the name of Arans, of whom the first reigned 
B.O. 309-265. The first high priest of the name 
of Onias held the office R.c. 323-300, and must 
therefore have written the letter to Areas I. in some 
interval between 309 and 300. [Onias.] 

Ar'gob) a tract of couiitiy on the east of the 
Jowlan, in Bashan, the kingdom of Og, containing 
60 gi-eat and fortified cities. Argob was in the 
portion allotted to the half-tnbe of Manasseh, and 
was taken possession of by Jair, a chief man in 
that tribe. It afterwairis tonned one of Solomon’s 
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commissariat districts, under the chaige of an 
officer whose I'esidence was at Ramoth-Gildd (Deut, 
iii. 4, 13, 14; 1 K. iv. 13). In latdl’ times 
Argob was callal Trachonitis, apparently a mere 
translation of the older name ; and it is now i^pe- 
rently identified with the a ve»y remarkable 

district south of Damascus, and east of the Sea 
Galilee. This extraoidinary region — about 22 
miles from N. to S. by 14 fi-om W. to E., and of 
a regular, almost oval, shape — ^baa been described 
as an ocean of baaiiltic rocks and Ibuldera, tossed 
about in tlie wildest confusion, and intermingled 
with fissures and crevices in every dh-ection. Strange 
os it may seem, this forbiding region is thickly 
studded with deseited cities and villages, all solidly 
built and of remote antiquity. A strong pre- 
sumption in favour of the identification of the 
L^ak with Argob arises from the peculiar Hebiew 
word constantly attached to Argob, This woid 
is Chehelf literally “a rope,*’ aud it designates with 
charming accuracy the remarkably defin^ boundary 
line of the district of the L<jah, which is spoken of 
re|jeatedly by its latest axplorer as “ a rocky shore ;** 
** sweeping round in a circle cleai'ly defined as a 
rocky shore line ;** resembling a C ydopean wall 
in ruins.*’ 

Ar'gob, perhaps a Gileadite officer, who was go^ 
veraor of Argob. Accoixfing to some interpreters, 
an accomplice of Pekah in the mui*der of Pekahiah. 
But Sebastian Schmid explained that l)oth Aigob 
and Arieh were two princes of Pekahiah, whose 
influence Pekah feai‘e(l, and whom he therefore 
slew with the king. Jarchi understands by Argob 
the royal palace, near which was the castle in which 
the murder t<M>k place (2 K. xv. 25). 

Ariara'thes, properly Mithridates IV., Philo- 
pator, king of Cappadocia B.C. 163-130. He wa.s 
educiited at Rome, aud his subsenience to the w'ishes 
of the Romans (B.C. 1 58) cost him his kingdom ; 
but he was shortly afterwai*ds restored to a share 
in the government ; and on the capture of his rival 
Olophenies by Demetrius Soter, regained the su- 
preme power. He fell in B.C, 130, in the war of 
the Romans against Aristonicus. Lettera were ad- 
dressed to him fiom Rome in favour of tlie Jews 
(1 Macc. XV. 22), who, in after times, seem to have 
been numerous in his kingdom (Acts ii. 9 ; comp. 

1 Pet. i. 1). 

Arida'i, ninth son of Hainan (Esth. ix. 9). 

Arid’aUia, sixth son of Haman (Esth. ix. 8). 

At ieh, the Lion,” so called probably from his 
daring as a wanior ; either one of the accomplices of 
Pe^h in his conspiracy against Pekahiah, king of 
Israel ; or, as Sebastian Schmid undersbinds the 
pas.sag6, one of the princes of Pekahiah, who was 
put to death with him (2 K. xv. 25). Jarchi ex- 
plains it literally of a golden lion which stood in the 
castle. 

A'riel. I. One of the ** chief men ” who under 
Ezra directed the caravan which he led back from 
Babylon to Jeru.salem (Ezr. viii. 16) — ^The woi-d 
occura also in reference to two Moabites slain by 
Benaiah (2 Sam. xxiii. 20; 1 Chr. xi. 22). Many 
regard the word as an epithet, lion-l ke;” but it 
seems better to look upon it as a proptr name, and 
tianslate **two [soils] of Ariel.”-^, A designation 
given by, Isaiah to the city of Jerusalem (Is. xxix. ' 
1, 2, 7). Its meaning is obscure. We musl^un 
derstand by it either “ Lion of God,” or Hearth 
of God.” The latter meaning is suggested Jby ttie 
use of the word in £z. idiii. 15, 16, m a sfnoEym 
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for the altar of buiut-offeriiig. On the whole »i 
seems mUt prabable that, as a name dven to Jeru> 
Salem, iVriel means ** Lion of God,” wnilst the word 
used by Esckiel means “ Hearth of God.” * 

ArimathM's (Matt, xxvii. 57 ; Luke xxni. 51 
John xix. 88^. St. Luke calls it ‘‘a city of Ju- 
daea but this j>resents no objection to its identifi- 
cation with the prophet Samuel’s biitli-place, th< 
Kamah of 1 Sam. i, 1, 19, which is named in th< 
LXX. Aimathaim, and by Josephus, Armatha. 
The Kamathetn of the A|X)crypha is piobahly the 
same place. It is identih^ by many with the mo- 
dern lianilah* fRAMAH.] 

A'rioch. 1. The king of Ellasar, one of the allies 
of Chedoi'laomer in his exjieditiou against his rebel- 
lious tributaries (Gen. xiv. 1). The name accord- 
ii^ to Gesenius is Assyro-Chaldidc, but Fiirst refers- 
it to a Sanskrit root.— 2. 'I'he captain of Nebuchnd- 
nexzav’s body-guard (Djui. ii. 14, &c.).— 3. Pro- 
peidy £Jirioch, or Kriochy mentioned in Jud. i. 7 
king of the Elytnaeans. Junius and Tremellius 
identify him with Deioces, king of part of Media. 

Ari^i, eighth sou of Hipnan (Esth. ix. 9). 

Aristar'ohufl, a Thessalonian (Acts xx. 4 ; xxvii. 
2), who accoiii{)anied St. Paul on his third mis- 
sionaiy journey (Acts -\ix. 29). He was with the 
apostle on his return to A^ia (Acts xx. 4); and 
again (xxvii. 2) on his voyage to itotne. We tmce 
him afterwards as St. Paul’s fello\v-pri*>oner in 
Col. iv. 10, and Philem. 24. Tradition in.ikeshim 
bishop of Aoaraea. 

Axistohu'lOB. L A Jewish priest (2 IHacc. i. 
10), who resided in Egypt in the reign of Ptole- 
inaeus VI., Philometor. In a letter of juda.s Mac- 
cabaeus he is addrcsssed (105 n.c.) as the represen- 
tative of the Egyptian Jews, and is fiuther styled 
“the roaster” (i. e. counsellor?) of the king. 
There can be little doubt that he is identical with 
the peripatetic philosopher of that name, who dedi- 
cated to Ptol. Philometor his allegoric exposition of 
th^ I’entatcuch. Consideiablo fragmenls of this 
work have been preserved by Clement and Eusebius, 
but the authenticity of the quotations has been 
vigoj-oiisly conteste<l. The object of Aristobulus 
was to prove that the peripatetic doctrines were 
based on the I.aw and the I’lophets.— 2. A resident 
at Rome, some of wliose household are greeted in 
Rom. xvi. 10. Tradition makes him one of the 70 
disciples, and repoi-ts that he preached tlie Gospel in 
Britain. 

Ark, Noah’s. [Noah.] 

Ark of the Covenant. The first piece of the 
tabernacle’s furniture, for which precise directions 
were delivered (Fix. xxv.).—!. It appears to ha\e 
been an oblong chest of shittim (acacia) wood, 2^ 
cubits long, by Ij broad and deep. Within and 
without gold was overlaid on the w'ood, and on the 
upper side or lid, which was edged round about , 
with gold, the mercy scat was placed. Tlie ark | 
was fitted with rings, one at each of the four 1 
comers, and through these were passed staves of i 
the same wood similarly oveiiaid, bj' which it was 
carried by the Kohathites (Num. vii. 9, x. 21). 
The ends of the staves were visible without the veil j 
in the holy place of the temple of Solomon (IK. 
viii. 8). The ark, when ti*ansported, was enveloped 
• in the “ veil ” of the dismantled tabernacle, Jn the 
curtain of badgei-s* skins, and in a blue cloth over 
all| and was therefore not seen (Num. iv. 5, 20). 
— Its purpose or oVect was to contain inviolate 
the Divine autograoh of the two tables, that ** co- 
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venant” from which it derived its title. It wa< 
also pmbably a reliquary for the pot of manna and 
the rod of Aaron. VVe read in 1 K. viii. 9, that 
“ tliore was nothing in the ark say,e the two tables 
of stone which Moses put theic at Horcb.” Vet in 
Heb. ix. 4, it is asserted that, besides the two tables 
of stone, the ** pot of manna ” ahd« ** Aaron’s rod 
tliat budded” were inside the ark ; probably by So- 
lomon’s time these relics had disappeared. The 
woixls of the A. V. iq 1 Chr. xiii. 5, seem to imply 
a use of the ark for the purpose of an oracle ; but 
this is probably erroneous, and ** we sought it not ” 
the meaning. — Occupying tht most holy spot of 
the sanctiiaiy, it tended to exclude any idol fJom 
the centre of woi’Sihip. It was also the supjiort of 
the mercy seat, materially symbolising, perhaps, 
the “ covenant ” a.s that on which “ fUercy ” restetl. 
— III. The chief facts in the earlieP history of the 
ark (see Josh. iii. and vi.) need not be recited. In 
the decline of religion in a later period a siipei-sti- 
tious secuiity was attached to its presence in battle. 
Yet — though this was rebuked by its pernoitted 
capture — when captuied,'its sanctity was vindicated 
by mimcles, as seen in its avenging ]»rogress through 
the I'hilistine cities. From this period till David’s 
time its abode was frequently shifted. It sojourned 
among scvenil, probably Levitical, families (1 Sam. 
vii. I ; 2 Sam. vi. 1 1 ; 1 Chr. xiii. 13, xv. 24, 
25) in the border villages of Eastern Judah, and 
did not take its place in the tabernacle, but dwelt 
in cuj tains, i, e. in a sepaiate tent pitehed for it in 
Jerusjilem by David. Its bringing up by David 
thither was a national festival. Subsequently the 
Temple, when completed, received, in the installa- 
tion of the ark in its slirine, the signal of its inau- 
guiation by the elfulgence of Divine glory instantly 
manifested. Several of the Psalms contain allusions 
to these events (e. g. xxiv., xlvii., cxxxii.) and Ps. 
cv. appeals to have been composed on tlie ocaision 
of the tirst of them. — When idolatry became more 
shameless in the kingdom of Judah, Manasseh placed 
^caived image” in the “ house of (Jod,” and pro- 
bably j-emoved the ai-k to nudee way for it. 1'his 
may account for tlie .subsequent statement that it 
was reinsfcited by Joslah (2 (’hr. xxxiii. 7, xxxv. 3). 
It was probably taken captive or destroyed by Ne- 
bj^cliadnezzar (2 Esdr. x. 22). Pridcaux’s argu- 
ment that there rnitst have been an ark in the 
•ecoiid temple is .of no weight against express testi- 
mony, such as tliat of J«j.sephu8, 



Kgyptiiui Ark. (WIlklMon, Ane. JSjnpt.) 

Arklte, The, one of the families of the Ca- 
naanites (Gcii. x. 17; 1 Chr. i. 15), and from the 
coutext evidently located in the north of Phoenicia. 
The name is found in Pliny and Ptolemy, and from 
Aelius Lainpridius we leam that the Urbtf Arcena 
contained a temple dedicated W Alexander the. Great 
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U was the hii'thplace of Alexander Severiia, and was 
thence called Caesarea Libani. The site which nov 
beai’s the name of *Arka lies on the coast, 2 h 
2^ horn's from the shore, about 12 miles north 
Tripoli, and 6 south 'of the Nahr el^Khebir* 
j'Ocky tell rises »to the height of 100 feet close abov< 
the Nahr Arka\ on the top of this is an area oi 
about two acres, on which and on a plateau to tin 
north the ruins of the foi-mer town are scattered. 

Armaged'don, **the hill, or city of Megiddo 
(Rev. xvi. 16), The locality implied in the He- 
brew tej-m here emptoyed is the gi*eat battle-fielc 
of 'A\e Old Testament, In a similar passage in th< 
book of Joel (iii. 2, 12), the scene of the Diviiu 
judgments is spoken of as the “ vfdley of Jehosha^ 
phat,** the fact underlying the image being Jeho- 
shapliat’s greatwictoiy (2 Chr. xx. 26), So hen 
the scene of the struggle of good and, evil is sug* 
gested by that battle-field, the plain of Esdraelon 
which was famous for two great victories, of Barak 
over, the Canaaiiites (Judg. iv., v,), and of Gideon 
over the Midianites (Judg? vii.) ; and for two greai 
disasters, the deaths of Saul (1 Sam. xxxi. 8), ant 
of Josiah (2 K, x.Yiii. 29, 30 ; 2 Chr. xxxv. 22) 
'J’he same figurative language is used by one of th< 
Jewish prophets (Zecli. xii. 11). 

Aimd'nia is nowhere mentioned under that nam( 
in the original Hebrew, tliough it occurs in the English 
version (‘i K . xix . 37) for A ramt (comp. maiginiU read- 
ing). Armenia is that lofty plateau whence the rivers 
Euplii’ates, Tigris, Araxes, and Agampsis, pour down 
theirwatersindiflerent directions ; the two firet to the 
Persian Gulf, the last two respectively to the Caspian 
and F4uxine seas. It may be termed the nucleus of the 
mountain system of western Asia : from the centre 
of tlie plateau rise two lofty chains of mountains, 
which run from E. to W., con verging towards the Cas- 
pian sea, but paiallel to each other towards the W. 
The; climate is severe, varying with the altitude of 
dilleient localities, the valleys being sufiiciently 
warm to ripen the grape, while tlie high lands arc 
only adapted for pasture. Tlie latter suppoited 
viist numbers of mules and horses, on which the 
wealth of the iiihabi touts chiefly depends (comp. Et, 
xvvii. 14). The slight acquaintance which the 
Hebrews had with this country was prebably de- 
rived from the Phoenicians. There are signs of 
their knowleilge having been progressive. Isaiah, 
in his prophecies regarding Babylon, speaks of the 
hosts as coming from the “mouutoins” (xiii, 4), 
while Jeremiah employs the specific names Ararat 
and Minni (li. 27). Ezekiel, appaftntly better ac- 
quainted with the^ country, uses a name which was 
fiimiliar to its own inhabitants, Togai’mah. (1.) 
Ararat is mentioned as the place whither the 
sons of Sennacherib fled (Is. xxxvii. 38). It was 
tlie central district surrounding the mountain of 
that name. (2.) Minni only occure in Jer, li. 27. 
It is probably identical with the district Miiiyas, 
in the upper valley of the Murad’-m branch of the 
Euphrates. (3.) Togarmah is noticed in two Do- 
sages of Ezekiel, both of which are in favour of its 
identity with JPnnenia. In xxvii. U he speaks of 
Togminah, in connexion with Meshech and Tubal ; 
in xxxviii. 6, it is described as **oi the north 
quartera*' in connexion with Gomer. Coupling 
with these partioulars the relationship between To- 
garmah, Ashkenaz, and Riphat (Gen. x. 3), we 
cannot fail in coming the conclusion that Togar- 
mah repi-esents Armenia. 

AYButty an ornament univei’sal in the East, 
Con. D. B. 
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especially among women; used by princes^ one of 
the inai^ia of royalty, and by di^nguished^iersoas 
In genei-al. The word is not used in the A. V., as 
even in 2 Sam. i. 10, they render it ** by the 
bracelet on his arm." Sometimes Ally one was 
worn, on the right arm (Ecclus, xxi. 21). From 
Cant. viii. 6, it appeara that the signet sometimes 



Aaayrian Arinlot (Fix»!i Nineveh liarblei, Brltlab Hnaetua.) 


consisted of a jewel on the armlet. These oiiia* 
ments were worn by most ancient princes. They are 
fi*equent on the sculptures of Persepolis and Nineveh, 
and were worn by the kings of Pei-sia. In th^Leyden 
M useum is an Egyptian armlet bearing thename of the 
thii^ Thothmes. Finally, they are still nm among 
the most splendid regalia of modem Orimal sove- 
reigns, and it is even said that those of the king of 
Pei'sia are worth a million sterling. Now, as in an- 
cient times, they ai'e sometimes made plain, some- 
times enchased ; sometimes with the ends not joined, 
and sometimes a complete circle. I'heir enormous 
weight may be conjectured fram Gen. xxiv. 22. 

Armo'ni, son of Saul by Kizpah (2 Sam. xxi. 8). 

Arms, Armour. The subject naturally divides 
tself into— 

I. Oflensive weapons: Anns. 

II. Defensive weapons : Amour. 

I. Offensive weapons* — 1 . Apparently the eaidiesl 
known, and most widely used, was the Chereb^ or 
“Sword." Very little can be gathei'ed as to its 
shape, size, matwial, or mode of use. Perhaps 
if anything is to be inferred it is that the Cherd> 
was neither a heavy nor a long Weapon, That of 
Ehud was only a cubit, ». a. 18 inches long, so as 
to have been concealed under his garment, and a 
consideration of the narratives iii 2 Sum. ii. 16, and 
xji 8-10, and also of tlie ease with which David 
used the swoixl of a man so much larger than him- 
self as Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 51 ; xxi.- 9), goes to 
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th&w tiat the Che/^eb was both a lighter and a or “ Javelin.*' When not in action the Ctd^ waa 
abort« weajwn than the mtHlern sword. It was carried on the back ot' the waiiior (I Som. xvii. 
carried in a sheath (1 Sam. xvii. 51 ; 2 Sam. xx. 6, A. V. “ tm-get ”). c. Another |ind of spear wa« 
8 : 1 Chr. xxi. 27), slung by a girdle (I Sam. the Mtnach, In the historicid books it occum in 
«T. 13) nita I’estiug upon the thigh (Ps. xlv. 3; Num. xxv. 7, and 1 K. xviii. 28, and frequently in 
Judg. iii. 16), or upon tlie hips (2 Sam. xx. 8). the later books, as in 1 Chr. xiL % (‘‘bucklei*’*), 
Gii-diug on the swoi-d ** was a symbolical expi-es- 2 Chr. xi. 12. d. The &ieiach was probably a 
siou for commendng war ; and a similar expression lighter missile or “dwt.” See 2 Chi*, x? iii. 10, 
occurs to denote those able to sei-ve (Judg. viii. xxxii. 5 (“ darts**) ; Neh. iv, 17, 23 (see mai-rin) ; 
10 ; 1 Chr. xxi. 5). Swords with two edges are Job xxxih. 18, xxxvi. 12 ; Joel ii. 8. e. Skebet,i\ 
o<x-AsioualIv rofei-rod to (Judg. iii. 16 ; l*s. cxlix. 6), ixkI or staff, is used once only to denote a weapon 

(2 Sam. xviii. il4).— 3. Of missile 
weapons of ofleuce the chief was Un- 
doubtedly the Bow, Kesheth ; it is met 
with in the earliest stages of the his- 
tory, in use both for die cbace (Gen. 

xxi. 20, xxvii. 3) and war (xlviii. 22). 
in later times archers accompanied the 
m’raies of the Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi. 
3 ; I Chr. x. 3) and of the Syrians (1 K. 

xxii. 34). Among tlie Hebrows, ciif»tains 
high in rank (2 K. ix. 24), and even 
kings* sons (1 Sam, xviii. 4), cairied 
the bow, and were experi in its use 
(2 Sam. i. 22). The ti'ibe of Benjamin 
seems to have been especially addicted 
to archery (1 Chr. viii. 40, xii. 2 ; 
2 Chr. xiv. 8, xvii. 17) ; but there were 
also bowmen among Reuben, Gad, Ma- 

.. n;w»seh (1 Chr. v. 18), and Ephraim 
^j$::(Ps. Ixxviii. 9). 01' the fonn of the 
bow we can gather almost nothing. 
It seems to have been bent by the aid 
of the foot (1 Chr. v. 18, viii. 40; 2 
Chr. xiv. 8 ; Is. v. 28 ; Ps. vii. 12, &c.). 
veraian bw<h 4, or aoioacei. Bows of steel, or rather bi’ass, are men 

tioned os if specially strong (2 Sam. 
and allusions are found to “ whetting’* the swoid | xxii. 35 ; Job xx. 24). It is possible tliat in 1 Chr. 
(Deut. xxxii. 41 ; i*s. ixiv. 3 ; Ezek. xxt. 9). | xii. 2, a kind of bow for shooting bullets or stpnes 
Doubtless it was of metal, from the allusions to its is alluded to (Wisd, v. 22, ^‘stone-bow **). The 
brightness and ‘‘glittering;** but from Josh. v. Arrows, Chitzim, were carrieti in a quiver, Thelt 
2, 3, we may perhaps infer that in early times the (Gen. xxvii. 3), or Anfipah (Is. xxil. 6, xlix. 2 ; Ps. 
material was flint.— 2. Next to the sword was the cxxvii. 5). Kroiii an allusion in Job vi. 4, they 
Sp£AR ; and of this weapon we meet with at least would seem to have been sometimes poisoned ; and 
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throe distinct kinds, a. The Chantth^ a “ Spear,** 
and that of the largest kind. It was the weapon 
of Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 7, 45; 2 Sam, xxi. 19; 
1 Chr. XX. and also of other giants (2 Sam. 
xxUi. 21 ; IThr. xi. 23) and mighty warriore (2 
Sam. ii. 23, xxhi. 18; 1 Chr. xi. H, 20). The 
Ch^Mh was habitual companion of King Saul, 
anu It was this heavy weapon and not the ligihter 
“javelin** that he 9 ast at David (1 Sam. xviii. 10, 
!Ujut.9, 10),andat Jonathan(xx.33). 6. Appa- 
iently lighter than the preceding wiis the Clddn, 


Ps, cxx. 4, may |>oint to a practice of using arrows 
with some burning material attached to them. 
4. The Sung, Ke]*af is first mentioned in Judg. 
XX. 16. This simple weapon with which David 
killed the giant Philistine was the uatuml utteuduiit 
of a shepherd, and therefore the bold metaphor of 
Abigail has a natural propriety in tlie mouth of 
the wife of a iHan whose possessions m flocks wero 
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iO great as those of Kabal (1 Sam. xxr. 2i)). 
Later in the mouarchyi sliugers foiined part of the 
regular army (2^. iii. 25). 

II. Artnour ,--^. The 5'Aftr/y^, or Breastplate, 
enumerated in the desciiption of the aims of Go* 
Hath, a **coat 0 f mail,” literally a breastplate of 
scsiles” (1 Sam. xvii. 5), and further (38), where 
Sliinjdn alone is mdered “ coat of mail.” It may 
be noticed in passing that this passage contains the 
most complete inventory of the funiiture of a wai*- 
nor to be found in the whole of the sacred histoi-y. 
Hhirydn also occurs «n 1 K. xxii. 34, and 2 Chr. 
xviit. 33. The last passage is very obscure ; the real 
meaning is probably ** between the joints and the 
breastplate.” This word has furnished one of the 
names of Mount Hermon (see I)eut. iii. 9).— 2. The 
Tachardf is mentioned but twice — in referenc:e to 
the gown of the high-priest (Kx. xxyiii. 32, xxxix. 
23). Like the Knglish ” habergeon,” it was pro- 
bably a quilted shirt or doublet put on over the 
hcad.r-3. The C'd6’a, or Helmet is^ referred to in 
1 Sam. xvii. 5 ; 2 Clir. xxvif 14 ; Ezelc. xxvii. 10).— 
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4. Greaves, or drlbncoA for the feet made 

of brass, are named in 1 Sam. xvii. 6, only. Of 
the defensive anns borne by the warrior the notices 
are hai*dly loss scanty than tliose just examined.— 
Two kinds of Shield are distinguishable, a. 
The Tzinndhf or large shield, encompassing (Ps. v. 
1 2) the whole person. When not in actual conflict, 
it was carried before the warrior (1 Sam. xvii. 7, 41). 
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6. Of smaller dimensions was the MAgen, a buckler 
or target, probably for use in hand-to-hand fight. 
The diflei'ence in size between this and the TziiwAh 
is evident from 1 K. x. 16, 17 ; 2 Chr. ix. 15, 16, 
where twice as much gold is named as being used for 
the latter as for the former. 6. What kind of ami 
was tlie Bhelet it is impossible to detenninc. By 
some translators it is rendered a “ quiver,” by some 


“ iveapons ” generally, by othera a ** sbiifd.” It 
denoted ceitain specif weapons of gold tafen b;' 
David from Hadadezer king of Zobah (2 6am. viii. 
7 ; 1 Chr. xviii. 7), and dedicated in the Temple 
(2 K. xi. 10; 2 Chr. xxiii. 9; Cant.*iv. 4). In 
Jer. 11. 11 ; Ezek. xxvii. 11, the word has the forae 
of a foreign aim. 

Army. I. Jewish ARMV.—The miKtoiy orga- 
nization of the Jews commenced with their de 
paiiure from the land of Egypt, and was adapted 
to the nature of the expedition on which they ther 
entered. Every man above 20 yeois of age war- 
a soldier (Num. i. 3) : each tribe foimed a regi- 
ment with its own banner and its own leader (Num. 
ii. 2, X. 14) : their positions in the camp or on the 
mai'di were accurately fixed (Num. ii.): the whole 
army started and stopped at a given signal (Num. 
X. 5, 6) : thus they came up out of Egypt ready 
for the fight (Ex. xiii. 18). On the approach of 
an enemy, a consciiption was made from the ge- 
neral body under the dii ection of a muster-master 
(Deut. XX. 5, 2 K. xxv. 19), by whom also the 
oflicera weic appointed (Deut. xx. 9). The aimy 
was then divided into thousands and hundreds under 
their respective captains (Num. xxxi. 14), and still 
furtlier into families (Num. ii. 34 ; 2 Chr. xxv. .5, 
xxvi. 12)— the family being regaided as the unit 
in the Jewish politv. From the time the Israelites 
entei’cd the land of C!auaan until the establishment 
of the kingdom, little progress was made in militqry 
aflairs: their ware resembled border forays. No 
general muster was made at this period ; but the 
combatants were summoned on the spur of the mo- 
ment. — With the kings arose the custom of main- 
taining a body-guard, which formed the nucleus of 
a standing army. Thus Saul had a band of 3000 
select warriors (1 Sam. xiii. 2, xiv. 52, xxiv. 2), 
and David, before his accession to the throne, 600 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 13, xxv. 13). This band he retained 
after he became king, and added tlie Cjierethiteb 
and Pelethites (2r Sam. xv, 18, xx. 7), together 
with another class Shalishim, officers of high rank, 
the chief of whom (2 K. vii. 2 ; 1 Chr. xii. 18) 
was immediately about the king's person. David 
further organized a national militia, divided into 
twelve regiments under their respective officers, 
each of which was called out for one month in the 
year ( 1 Chr. xxvii. 1) ; at the head of the anny when 
in active service he appointed a commander-in-chief 
(1 Sam, xiv. 50).— Hitherto the army had consisted 
entirely of infantry (1 Sam. iv. 10, xv. 4), the use 
of hoises having been restrained by divine command 
(Deut. xvii. 16) ; but we find that as the foreign 
relations of the kingdoms extended, much impoi't- 
auce was attached to them. David had reserved a 
hundred chaiiots from the spoil of the Syrians (2 
Sam, viii. 4) : these probably seiTed as the founda- 
tion of the force which Solomon afterwai-ds enlaiged 
through his alliance with Egypt (1 K. x. 26, 28, 
29). It does not appear that the system esta- 
blished by David was maintained by the kings of 
Judah ; but in Israel the proximity of the hostile 
kingdom of Syria necessitate the maintenance df a 
standing ai*my. The militia was oocasionally called 
out in time of peace (2 Chr. xiv. 8, xxr. 5, xxvi. 
11); but such rases were ezoeptioiia]. On the 
either hand the body-guaid appears to have hetn 
regularly kept up (1 K. xiv. 28; 2 K. xi. 4, 11). 
Occasional reference is made to war-chariots (2 K. 
viii. 21), but in Hezekiah's reign hq force of the 
kind could be maintaineil, and the Jews Vera obliged 
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to 8edd» the aid of £gypt for horses and chaiiote 
(2 K.^xviii. 23, 24; la. xxxi, 1).— With regard to 
die an'angemeat and manoeuvring of the ai-my in 
the field, we know but little. A division into three 
bodies is frcqueutly* mentioned (Judg. vii. 16, ix. 
43 ; 1 Sam. xi. 1 1 ; 2 Sam. xviii. 2). Jehoshaphat 
divided his army into five bodies, apparently re- 
taining, however, the threefold principle of division, 
the heavy-aimed troops of Judah being considered 
as the proper army, and the two divisions of light- 
aimed of the tribe of Benjamin as an appendage 
(2 Chr. xvii. 14-18). The maintenance and equip- 
ment of the soldiei's at the public expense dates 
fram the establishment of a standing army. It is 
doubtful whether the soldier ever received pay even 
under the kings (the only instance of pay being 
mentioned applies to mercenai ies, 2 Chr. xxv. 6) : 
but that he was maintained, while on active service, 
and provided with aims, appeans fi-om 1 K. iv. 
27, X. 16, 17; 2 Chr. xxvi. 14. The numerical 
strength of the Jewish army cannot be ascertained 
with any degi'ee of accuracy : the numbers, as given 
ill tlie text are manifestly incoiTect, and the dis- 
ci-epancies in the various statements in*econcileable. 
The system adopted by Judas Maccaboeus was in 
strict confoimity with the Mosaic law (1 Macc. iii. 
53) : and though he maintained a standing army 
(1 Macc. iv. 6; 2 Macc. viii. 16), yet the custom 
of paying the soldiers appeara to have been still 
unknown, and to have originated with Simon (1 
Macc. xiv. 32). The inti-ocl action of mercenai*ies 
commenced with John Hyrcaiius; tfie intestine 
commotions in the reign of Alexander Jannaeus 
obliged him to incitiase the number to G200 men ; 
and the same policy was followetl by Alexandia 
and by Herod the Great, who had in his pay Thra- 
cian, Geitnan, and Gallic troops. The discipline 
and arrangement of the army was gradually assimi- 
lated to that of the Romans, and the titles of the 
otficei’s bori’owed fiom it. 

II. Roman Army. — The liomun aimy was di- 
vided into legions, the number of wJiich varietl 
considerably, each under six tribuni (“chief cap- 
tain,** Acta xxi. 31), wlio comman<led by turns. 
The legion was subdivided into ten cohorts (“ band,** 
Acts X. 1), the cohort into three maniples, and the 
maniple into two centuries, containing originally 
100 men, as the nanie implies, but subsequently 
from 50 to 100 men, according to the strength of 
the legion. There were thus 60 centuries in a 
legion, each under the command of a centurion 
TActs X. 1, 22 ; Matt. yiii. 5, xxvH. 54). In addi- 
tion to the legionaiy cohorts, independent cohorts 
of volunteers seiwed under the Roman standards. 
One of these cohorts was named the Italian (Acts 
X. 1), as consisting of volunteera from Italy. The 
cohoii named “Augustus*** (Acts xxvii. 1) may 
hiive consisted of the volunteera from Sebaste. 
Others, however, think that it was a cohors Aa- 
giislta^ similar to the Icgio Augxista. 'fhe head- 
quailers of the Homan forces in Judaea were at 
Caesarea. 

Ar'na, one of the fi>refathers of Kzi'a (2 Ksd. i. 
2), occupying the place of Zeitihiah or Sl^aias in 
bio genealogy. 

Ar'naiL In tlie received Hebrew text “ the sons 
of Amaa *' are mentioned in the genealogy of Ze-J 
ruol^bel (1 Chr. in. 21). But accoiding to the 
reading of the LX)C., Vulgate, and Syriac versions, 
ifhich Hoabigaut adopts^ Arnan was the son of 
Rephalah. . ' • 


Ar'ttoa, tlie nver or torrent which formed tlis 
boundary between Moab and the Amorites, on tlie 
north of Moab (Num. xxi. 13, 14, 24, 26 ; Judg, 
xi. 22), and afterwaids between Moab and Israel 
(Reuben) (Deut. ii. 24, 36, iil. 8, 12, 16, iv, 48; 
Josh. xii. 1, 2, xiii. 9, 16; Ju^t?. xi. 13, 26). 
From Judg. xi. 18 it would seem to have been also 
the east border of Moab. By Josephus it is de- 
scribed as lising in tlie mountains of Arabia and 
Rowing tlirough all the wilderness till it foils into 
the Sea. There can be no doubt that the 
Wady eUMojeb of the presq^t day is the Anion. 

Its prixudpal source is neai' Katrane^ on the ^aj 
route. On the south edge of the ravine through 
which it Rows ai e some ruins called Mehatet el Hcq, 
and on the noi’th edge, directly opposite,, those still 
bearing the name of *An4*i>. [ ARoy R,] The width 
across between these two spots seemed to Burckhardt 
to be about two miles : the descent on the south 
side to the water is extremely steep and almost 
impassable. The stream runs tiu’ough a leve^strip 
of gi-ass some 40 yards in width, with a few 
olenndera and willows on the margin. 

A'rod, a son of Gad (Num, xxvi. 17), called 
Arodi in Gen. xlvi. 16, 

ArodL [Arod.] 

A'rodites. [Arod.]} 

Ar'oer, the name ot several towns of Eastern 
and Western Palestine. 1 . A city “ by the brink,** 
or “ on the bank of,** or “ by ** the toirent Arnon, 
the southern point of the ten itory of Sihoii king of 
the Amorites, and aflerwaids of the tribe of Reuben 
(Deut. ii. 36, iii. 12, iv. 48; Josh. xii. 2, xiii. 9, 

16 ; Judg. xi. 26 ; 2 K. x. 33 ; 1 Chr. v. 8), but 
later again in possession of Moab (Jor. xlviii. 19). 
Burckhardt found ruins with the name *ArA*ir on 
the old Roman road, upon the very edge of the pre- 
cipitous north bank of the Wady M(yeb* [Arnon.] 

— 2 . Aroer “ that is ‘facing* Ilabbah** (Rabbah of 
Ammon), a town built by and belonging to *Gad 
(Num. xxxii. 34; Josh. xiii. 25; 2 Sam, xxiv. 5). 

This is probably the place mentioned in Judg. xi. 

33, which was shown in Jerome’s time.*— 8. Aroer, 
in Is. xvii. 2, if a place nt all, must be still fuiliher i 
north than either of the two already named. Gese- 
nius, however, takes it to be Aroer of Gad.--4. A 
town in Judah, named only in 1 Sam. xxx, 28. 
Robinson (ii. 199) believes that he has identified its 
site in Wady *Ar’draA, on the road from Petra to ^ 
Gaza. 

Aro'erite. Hothan the Aroerite was the father 
of two of Davidis captains (1 Chr. xi. 44). 

A'rom^ the “ sous of Arom,** to the number of 
32, are enumerated in 1 Esd. v. 16 among tljp*^ ^ 
who returned with Zorubabel. Unless it is a mis-> 
take for Asom and represents Hashum in Ezr. li. 

19, it has no pai'allel in the lists of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, 

Ar'pad or Ar^phad (Is. xxxvi. 19, xxxvii. 13), 
a city or district in Syria, apporebtly dependent on 
Damascus (Jer, xlix, 23). It is invariably named 
with Hamath, but no trace of its existence has yet 
been discovered, nor has any mention of the place 
bewi found except in the Bible (2 K. xviii, 34, xix, 
13;Is. X. 9). 

Ar'phad. [Arpad.] 

Axphax'ad) the son of Shem and ancestor of 
Eber (Gen. x, 22, 24, xi. 10). Bochart suppled 
that the name was preserved in that of the province 
Arrapochitis in Northern Assyria, Ewald inteipvets 
It the stronghold of the Qhaldees.^% Arphaxao, 
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A king ** who reigned over the Medes in Bcbatane, 
and fltreugthened the city by vast fortifications*’ 
(Jud. i. 1-4). He has been frequently identified 
with Deioces, ffte founder of Kcbatana; but it 
seems better to look for the original of Ai'phaicad 
in his son Phraoiiw, who fell in a battle with the 
Assyrians, 633 ii.c. Niebuhr endeavours to identify 
name with Astyages. 

Arrows. [Ahms.] 

Arsa'oes 'VI.| a king of Parthia, who assumed 
the royal title Arsaces in addition to his proper 
name, Mitiikidate^I. His general defeat^ the 
gitJAt anny of Demetrius Nicator, and took the king 
primmer, B.c. 138 (1 Macc. xiv. 1-3). Mitliridates 
treated his prisoner with rc$|)ect, but kept him in 
confinement till his own death, dr. B.c. 130. 

Ar'sareth, ^ region beyond Euphrates, appa- 
rontly of great extent (2 Esd. xiii. 45j. 

Artazw'xes, the name probably of two different 
kings of Persia mentioned in the 0. T. 1. The 
first Artaxerxes is mentioned in Ezr. iv. 7, and 
appears identical with ^nerdis, the Magian im- 
postor, and pretended brother of Cambyses, who 
usurp^ the thione B.C. 522, and reigned eight 
months. The name Aiiaxerxes may have been 
adopted or conferred on him as a title.— 2. In Neh. 
ii. 1 wc have another A^xerxes, who pennit« 
Nehcmiah to spend twelve years at Jerusalem, in 
order to settle the affairs of the colony there, whidi 
had fallen into great confusion. We may safely 
identify him with Artaxerxes Maci-ocheir or Longi- 
manus, the son of Xerxes, who reigned B.c. 464-425. 
And we believe that this is tlie same king who had 
previously allowed Ezra to go to Jerusalem for a 
similar purpose (Ezr. rii. 1). 

Ar'UmaA, a companion of St. Paul (Tit. iii. 12). 
According to tnvdition he was bishop of Lystra. 

Ar'uboth, the third of Solomon’s commissariat 
districts (1 K. iv. 10)». It included Sochoh, and 
waS therefore probably a name for the rich* com- 
gi’owiiig lowland country. 

A'rninall, a place apparently in the neighbour- 
hood of Shechem, at which Abimelcch resided 
(Judg. ix. 41). Arumah is possibly the same 
place as Kuma, under which name it is given by 
Eusebius and Jerome. Accoixling to them it was 
then called Arimathaea (see also Abima). * 

Ar'vady a place in Phoenicia, the men of which 
ai-e named in close connexion with those of Zidon as 
the navigators and defenders of the ships of Tyre in 
Ez. xxvii. 8, 11. In agreement with this is the 
mention of ** the Arvadite” ki <fen. x. 18, and 
1 Chr. i. 16, ns a son of Canaan, with Zidon, 
-Jj^mathf and other northern localities. There is 
thus no doubt that Arvad is the island of Emdf 
which lies off Tortosa {Tarttts)^ 2 or 3 miles from 
the Phoenician coast, some distance above the mouth 
of the river Eleutherus, now the Nahr el-Kebir, 
The island is high and rocky, but very small, hardly 
a ipile In circumference, 
ijr'vadite. [Aiivad.] 

Ar'ia, prefect of the pdace at Tirzah to Elah 
king of Isi'ael^ho was assassinated at a banquet 
in "his house by Zimri (1 K. xvi. 9). In the 
'Fargum of Jonathan the word is taken as the 
name of an idol, and in the Arabic version in the 
I>ondon Polyglot the last clause is rendered ** which 
belongs to the idol of Beth-Arza.” 

Asa, son of Abijah, and third king of Judah 
(B.C. 956-916), was conspicuous for his earnestness 
Ji supporting the worahip of God. In his zeal 


against heathenism be did not spare hisfgnii^ 
mother Maachoh, who occupied the special 
of “ King’s Mother,” to which great importance was 
attached in the Jewish court. Asa burnt the symbol 
of her religion (1 K. xv. 13), and th^eor its ashes 
into tKe brook Kidron, and then deposed Maacbab 
hum her dignity. He also placed in the Temple 
ceitain gifts which his hither had dedicated, and 
renewed the gi-eat altar which the idolatrous priests 
apparently had desecrated (2 Chr. xv. 8). Besides 
this, he foiiiiied cities on his frontiers, and raised 
an aiTiiy, amounting, according to 2 Clir. xiv. 8, to 
580,000 men, a number probably exaggerated by 
an error of the copyist. Thus Asa’s reign m'ai’ks 
the return of Judah to a consciousness of the 
high destiny to which God had called her. The 
good effects of this were vi.sible in the enthusiastic 
lesistauce offered by the people |o Zerah, an invader, 
who is called a Cushite or Ethiopian. [Zebah.] 

At the head of an enonnons host (a million of men, 
we read in 2 Chr. xiv. 9) he attacked Mareshah or 
Marissa in the S.W. of the coiuitry, near thc4ater 
Eleutheropolis. There he was utterly defeated, and 
driven back with immense loss to Gerar. The 
peace which followed this victory was broken by 
the attempt of Baasha of Israel to fortify Hamali, 

“ that he might not suffer any to go out or to come 
in unto Asa king of Judah.” 'J’o stop this Afui 
purchased the help of Benhadarl I. king of Damas- 
cus, by a large payment of treasure, fbroed Baashn 
to abandon his purpose, and destroyed the works 
which he had l>egun at Kamah. The wells which 
he sunk at Mizpeh were famous in Jeremiah’s time 
(xli. 9). The means by which he obtained this 
success were censured by the prophet Hanani, who 
seems even to have excited some discontent in Je- 
rusalem, in consequence of which he was impri- 
soned, and suffered other punishments (2 Chr. xvi. 
10). In his old age Asa suffered from the gout, 
and it is menticn^ that ** he sought not to the 
Lord, but to tlie phy.sicians.” He died greatly 
loved and honoured in the 41st year of his reign.— 

2 . Ancestor of Bei'echmh, a Levite who i^sided in 
one of the villages of the Netophathites after the 
roturn from Babylon (1 Chr. ix. 16). 

ABadi'ai, son of Chelcias, or Hilkiah, and one 
of the ancestor of Baruch (Bar. i. 1). The name 
is probably the some as that elsewhei'e represented 
by Hasadiah (1 Chr. iii. 20). 

A'tt^ an ancestor of Tobit (Tob. i. 1), and 
perhaps the same as Jahzeel or Jahziel, one of 
the four sons of Naphtali. 

A'sahel, nephew of David, being the youngest 
son of his sister Zeruiah. He was celebrated foi 
his swiftness of foot, a gift much valued in ancient 
times. When fighting under the command of his 
brother Joab against Ishbosheth’s army at Gibeon, 
he pursued Abner, who, after vainly warning him 
to desist, was obliged to kill him in self-defence 
(2 Sam. ii, 18 ff.). [Abner,]- 2. One of the 
Levites in the rei^ of Jehoshaphat, who went 
throughout the cities of Judah to instruct the 
people in the knowledge of the law, at the time of 
the revival of the troe worship (2 Chr. xvii. 8 ).<m» 

8, A Levite in the reign of Hezekiah, who had 
chai-ge of the tithes and dedicated things in the ^ 
Temple under Cononiah andT Shimei (2 Chr. xxxi. 
13).— 4. A priest, father of Jonathan in the ^e 
of Ezra (Ezr. x. 15). He is called Azael in 
1 Esd. ix. 14. 

A8alli’a]ly a servant of king Jo8iah,;Bent by hinu 
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togethfij: with others to seek inroi*infition of Jehovah 
respectifijr the t)Dok of Oie inw whicli Hilkiah found 
in th^ Temple (2 K. xxii. 12, 14 j also called 
Asaiau, 2 Chr. xxxiv, 20). 

Asai'ah. 1. A prince of one of the families of 
.he Simeonites in the reign of Hezekiah, who dmve 
out the Hamite shepherd fj-om Gedor (1 Chr. iv. 
36).— .2, A tevite in the reign of David, chief of 
the family of Meraii (1 Chr. vi. 30). With 120 
of his brethren he took pait in the solemn service 
of biinging the ark fiom the house of Obed-edbm 
to the city of David (1 Chr. xv. 6, 11).— 3. The 
frmtboiii of ‘'the Shilonite/’ according tn 1 Clir. 
ix. 5, who with his family dwelt in Jerusalem after 
the return from Biibylon. In Keh. xi. 5 he is 
called Maaskiah, and his descent is them tmeed 
from Shiloni, which is explained by the Tai^um of 
R. Joseph on 1 Chr. as a patronymic from Shelali the 
son of Judah, by others as “ the native or inhabitant 
of Shiloh.'*— 4. 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20. [Asahiah.] 
A'teiia, 1 Ksd. V. 31. [AsNAii.j 
A^saph. 1. A Levitc, son of Berechiah, one of 
the lejidcre of David's choir (1 Chr, vi. 39). 
Rsalms 1. and Ixxiii.-lxxxiii. am attiibuted to him ; 
and he was in after times celebrated as a seer 
ns well as a musical composer (2 Chr. xxix. 30 ; 
Neh. xii. 4(J). Tlte oflice appeals to h.:ve remainotl 
hei^editary in his family, unless he was the founder 
of a school of poets an<l musical comjiosers, who 
were called after him “ the sons of Asaph," as the 
Homeridac from Homer ( 1 Chr. xxv. 1 ; 2 Chr. xx. 
14 ^ Ezr. H. 41).— 2. 'J*hq father or ancestor of Joah, 
the reairder or chronicler to the kingdom of Judah 
in the leign of Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 18, 37; Ls. 
zxxvi. 3, 22). It is not improbable that this A.snph 
is the same as the preceding, and that Joah was 
one of his numerous descendants known as the 
Bene-Asaph.— 3* The keeper of the royal forest or 
“ paradise" of Aitaxerxes (Neh. ii. 8), His name 
would seem to indicate that he was a Jew, who 
like Neheraiah was in high office at the court of 
Pemia.— 4. Ancestor of Mattani:ih, the conductor 
of the temple-choir after the return fmm Babylon 
(I Chr. ix. 15; Neh, xi. 17). Most probably the 
aame as 1 and 2 . 

Asa'reel, a son of Jchaleleel, whose name is 
abruptly introduced into the genealogies of Judah 
(1 Chr. iv. 16). 

Asarelall, one of the sons of Asaph, set apart 
by David to “ prophesy with harps and with 
j^teries and with cymlxils" (1 Chr. xxv. 2); 
called Jesharelah in ver. 14. 

As'calon. [Ashkelon.] 

Aseast 1 Esd, ix. 32. [Istiijaii.] 

Asebebi'a, ^ Devite (1 Esd. viii. 47). [Siiere- 

RIAH.l 

Aseoi'a, 1 Esd. viii. 48. [IfASiiAniAU.] 
Aa'enalJi, daughter of Potiphemh, piicst, or 
possibly prince, of On [Pottpheraii], wife of 
Joseph (Gen. xli. 45), and mother of Manassch and 
Ephraim (xli. 50, xlvi. 20). Her name has been 
considered to be necessarily Eg^tian, and Egyptimi 
etymologies have therefom been proposed, but these 
must be mgarded as doubtful. If we are guided 
by the custom of tH3 Hebrews, and the only parallel 
case, tliat of Bithiah [Bitiiiah], we must suppose 
that his Egyptian wife received a Hebrew name 
frpM Joseph. If Hebrew, Asenath iray be com- 
pared to the male proper name Asnah (Ezr. ii, 50). 

A'W, Tob. i. 2 ; Luke ii. 36 ; Rev. vii. 6. 
I’Asker.J 


A*«erer = Sisera (1 Esd. v. 32 ; oomr. Ezi , 
ii; 5:n. 

Aul (Heb. dren) occurs only in Is. xliv. 14, aft 
one of Hie trees out of the wood ofevhich idols 
carved ; “ He heweth him down cedars, and taketh 
the cypress and the oak, whidi he strengtheneth for 
himself among the trees of the fbreU ; he planteth 
an asAf and the rain doth nounsh it." It is impos* 
siblc to determine what is the ti*ee denoted by the 
Hebiew woid Sren ; the LXX. and the Vulg. under- 
stand some species of pine-tree. Perhaps the iatvA 
{Lan/.v Enropaea) may be intended. 

A'ahan, a city in the lo^ countiy of Judah 
(.loih. XV. 42). In Josh. xix. 7, and 1 Chr. iv. 32, 
it is mentioned again as belonging to Simeon ; and 
in 1 Chr. vi. 59, it is given as a priests' city, occu- 
pying the same place as the somewhat similai* word 
Ain in Josh. xxi. 16. It has not yet been ideuti- 
6ed, unless it be the same as Ain ; in which case 
Robinson found it at Al Ghuweir, 

Aflhbe'a, a praper name, but whether of a per- 
son or place is uncertain Chr. iv. 21). Iffiubi- 
gant would underatand it of the latter, and would 
render “ the house of Ashbea" by Bct.h-ashbea. 
The whole clause is obscure. The Targum of R. 
Joseph paraphrases it, “ and the family of the 
house of manuhicture of the fine linen for the gar- 
ments of the kings afd priests, delivered to the 
house of Kshba.** 

Ash'bel, 2nd son of Benjamin and ancestor of the 
Asiiitelites (Gen. xlvi. 21; Num. xxvi. 38; 

1 Chr. viii. 1). 

Aab'chenas (1 Chi*, i. 6 ; Jer. li. 27). [Ash- 
kenaz.] 

Ash'dod, or Aio'tns (Acts viii. 40), one of the 
five confederate cities of the Philistines, situated 
abotd 30 miles from the southern frontier of Pales- 
tine, 3 from the Mediten'anean Sea, and nearly mid- 
way between Gaza and Joppa. It was assigned to 
the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 47), but was never 
subdued by the Israelites ; and even down to Nehe- 
miah's age it presei*ved its distinctiveness of race 
and language (Neh. xiii. 23, 24). But its chief ini- 
poiiance arose from its position on the high-road 
from J’ulestine to Egypt : it was on this account 
besieged by 7’ai*tan, the general of the Assyrian 
lyng Sargon, about n.C. 716, apparently to frus- 
trate the league formed between Hezekiah and 
Egypt (Is. XX. 1). The effects of its siege by 
Psammetichus (b.C. 630) are incidentally referred 
to in Jer. xxv. .20. It was destroyed by the 
Maccabees (1 M|icc.,v. 68, x. 84), and lay in ruins 
until the Roman conquest of Judaea, when it was 
restored by Gabinius (B.C. 55). It is now an in-, 
significant village, with no memonals of its ancient 
importance, but is still called Esdifd, 

Asb'dodites, the inhabitants of Ashdod (Neh. 
iv. 71; culled Ashdothites in Josh. xiii. 3. 

Ash'doth Pis'gall, a curious and probably a veiy 
ancient term, found only in Deut, iii. 17 ; Josh, 
xii. 3, xiii. 20 ; and in Deut. iv. 49, A. V. “springs 
of Pisgah," Jn the two passages from Deuteronomy 
the words form part of a foimula, 1 y which appa 
rently the mountains which enclose the Dead Sea 
on the east side are defined ; but whether it be the 
springs poured forth at the base of the mountains 
of Moab, or tlie roots or spura of those mountains, 
or the moimtains themselves, it is useless at present 
to winjecture. 

Asb'dotiiltet, Josh. xiii. p. [AslTDOBITEi}.] 

A'dier, Ajjocr. and N. T. Aser, the 8tli son of 




Jacob, by Zilpah, I^eah’s hanJinaid (Gen. xxx. 13). 
Of the tribe descended from Aslier no action is re- 
corded duiing the whole course of the sacred his- 
tory. The general jwsition of the ti il)e was on the 
^pa-shore fioin Carmel northwards, witli Manasseh 
on the south, Zehulun and Issnchar on the south- 
east, and Naphtali on the north-east. The l)ound- 
aries and towns aie given in Josli. xix. 24-31, 
wfi. 10, 11 ; and Judg. i. 31, 32. The sontheni 
tHiundary was probably one of the strp.ams whicli 
outer the Meditenanean south of that place — either 
iVoAr el-Deftieh or Nahr ZnrJia, The tribe then 
possessed the maritime portion of the lich plain of 
Ksdraelon, probably for a distance of 8 or 10 miles 
from the shore. The boundary would then appear 
to have run northwards, possibly bending to the 
east to embrace Ahlab, and reaching Zidou by Kanah, 
whence it tinned and came down by Tyre to Achzib 
(now es^Zib), This tenitory contained some of 
the richest soil in all Palestine ; and to this fact, 
as well as to their proximity to, the Phoenicians, 
the degeneracy of the ti*ibe may be attinbuLed 
^|Judg. i. 31, V. 17). At the numbering of Ismel 
at Sinai, Asher was more numerous than either 
Kphraim, Manasseh, or Benjamin (Num. i. 32-41); 
but in the reign of David, so insignificant had the 
tribe become, that its name is altogether omitted 
from the list of the chief rulera (1 Chr. xxvii. 
16-22). “One name alone sliipes out of the 
general obscurity — the aged widow * Anna the 
daughter of Phanuel of the tribe of Aser,' who in 
the very dost of the history d^ipai-ted not fitim the 
'Pernple, but * served God with fastings and prayers 
night and day f ** (Stanley, Sin. 4" Pai* 266). 

A'lhtr, a place which fovnaed one boundary of 
the tnbe of Manasseh on the south (Josh. xvii. 7). 
It is placed by Eusebius on the road from Shechem 
to Bethshan or Scythopolis, about 15 miles fi’om 
the former. 3'hree o uartei's of an hour from IMAs, 

» the antient 'fhebex, is the hamlet of TeyAs4>% which 


Mr. Porter suggests may be the Asher of Manasseh 
{Handb. p. 348). 

Asb'erah, the name of a Phoenician goddess, or 
rather of the idol itself. Our tmnslators, following 
the rendeiing of the LXX. and of the Vulg., tmns- 
hite the word by * * grove.^* Ashei'ah is so closely 
conneetbd with Ashtorkth and her woi-ship (Jndg. 
hi. 7, comp. ii. 3; Judg. vi. 25; 1 K. xviii. 19), 
that many critics hav6 regarded thorn ns identiml. 
The view maintiinod by Berthoau appears to Tie 
the more coiract one, that Ashtoreth is the projier 
name of the goddess, whilst Asherah is the name of 
her image or symbol. This symbol seems in all 
cases to have been of wood (see Judg. vi. 2i!-C0; 

2 K. xxiii. 14). [Ashtoreth.] 

Ash'erites, descendants of Asher, and membei-s 
of his tribe (.ludg. i. 32). 

Ashes. The ashes on the altar of bumt- 
ofTeriug weie gathered into a cavity in its surtace. 
On the days of the three solemn festivals the ashes 
were not removed, but the accumiil.ation was token 
away atlemaixls in the morning, the priests casting 
lots for the office. *1’he ashes of a I’ed heifei* burnt 
entire, accoi-ding to regulations prescidbed in 
Num. xix., had the ceremonial efficacy of puiify- 
ing the unclean (Heb. ix, 13), but of polluting 
the clean. [Sacrifice.] Ashes about the person, 
especially on the head, were used as a sign of 
sorrow. [Moitrking.] 

Ash'xma, a god whose worehip was iuti-oduced 
into Samaria by the Hamathite colonists whom 
Shalmaneser settled in that land (2 K. xvii. 30), 
Ashima has been regarded as identical with the 
Mendesian god of the Egyptians, the Pati of the 
Greeks. It has also been identified with the Phoe- 
nician god EsmOn, to whom belong the charai>>^ 
tenstios both of Pan and of Acsonlapius. t 
Ashlcelo^ As’kelon, Apocr. As^calim, one of 
the five cities of the lords of the Philistines (Josii. 
xiii. .3; I Sam. vi. 17^, but less of^n mentkaieil 
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And appai'enily less known to the Jews than the 
other ^ur. The site, which retains its ancient 
name/ fully bears out this inference. Samson went 
down from Timnath to Ashkelon (Jndg. xiv. 19), 
as if to a remote place whence his exploit was not 
likely to be <heni’d of ; and the only other mention 
of it in the historical books is in the fonnulistic 
passages, Josh. xiii. 3, and I Sam. vi. 17, and in 
the casual notices of Jud. ii. 28; 1 Mucc. x. 86, xi. 
60, xii. 33. In the poetical books it occurs 2 Sam. 

i. 20; Jer. xxv. 20, xlvii. 5, 7 ; Am. i. 8 ; Zeph. 

ii. 4, 7 ; Zech, ix. 5. In the post-biblical times 
Ashkelon rose to considemble importance. Near 
the town were the teinple and sacred lake of Der- 
ceto, the Syrian Venus, The soil around was i-e- 
markable for its fertility. Ascalon played a memo- 
rable part in the struggles of the Crusades, and 
withm the walls and towers now standing Richard 
held his court. By the Mohammedan geogmphera 
it was called ** the bride of Syria.” Its position is 
naturally very sti ong, and a small harbour towjirds 
the east advances a little way into the town, 

AshltesiaC, one of the tlii'ee sons of Comer, son 
of Japhet (Cen. x. 3), tliat is, one of the p^ples 
or tribes belonging to the gi’eat Japhetic division of 
the human race, and springing immediately from 
that part of it which bears the name of Gomeb. 
ITie original seat of the people of Ashkenaz was 
undoubtedly in the neighbourhood of Annenia, since 
they are mentioned by Jeremiah (li. 27) in con- 
nexion with the kingdoms of Ararat and Miuni. 
We may probably recognise the tribe of Ashkeim 
on the northern shore of Asia Minor, in the name of 
Lake Ascanius, and in Europe in the name Scand-iA, 
/S’canflf-iiiaviu. Knobel considers that Ashkenaz is 
to be ideiitiried with the German race. 

ABh'nahf the name of two cities, both in the 
Lowland of Judah: (1) named between Zoreah and 
Zanoah, and therefore probably N.W. of Jerusalem 
(Josh. XV. 33); and (2) between Jiphtah and 
Nozib, and therefore to the S.W. of Jerusjilem 
(Josh. XV. 43). Each, according to Robinsoifs Map 
(1857), would be about 16 miles from Jerusalem. 

Aflh'peiias, the master of the eunuchs of Xe- 
buchmlnezzar (Dan. i. 3). 

A'fhriel, properly As'riel (1 Chr. vii, 14). 

Afh'tarotii, and once As'tarotli, a city on the 
E. of Jordan, in Bashan, in the kingdom of Og, 
doubtless so called from being a seat of the wor- 
ship of the goddess of the same name. [ASh- 
TORBTH,] It is generally mentioned as a descrip- 
tion or definition of Og (Deut. i. 4; Josh. ix. 10, 
xii. 4, xiii. 12). It fell into possession of the half 
tiibe Manasseh (Josh. xiii. 3*1), and was given 
with its suburbs or suiTounding pasture-lands to 
the Gershonites (I Chr. vi. 7 1 [56]). Jerome states 
that in his time it lay 6 miles from Adia, which 
again was 25 from Bostra. The only trace of the 
name yet recoveied in these interesting districts is 
Tell-Ashierdh^ or and of this nothing 

more than the name is known. 

Adite'rathitOy a native or inhabitant of Ashta- 
roth (1 Chr. xi. 44) beyond Jordan. Uzziah the 
Ashterathite was one of David’s mighties. 

Ash’teroih Kaxxia’im Aslitaroth of the two 
honis or peaks,” a place of vei*y gi*eat antiquity, ; 
^he abode of the Rephaim at the time of the incur- j 
sioii of Chedorlaomor (Gen. xiv. 5), while the cities , 
of the plain were still stonding in tlieir oasis. The I 
name reappears but .once, and that in the later I 
btetoi'y of the Jews, as Caruaim, oi* Carnion (1 1 
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Macc. V. 26, 43, 44 ; 2 Macc. xii. 21, 26;, in the 
land of Galaad.” It is usually assumed to be the 
same place as the preceding [Asiitaboth], but the 
few facts that can be asceiininec^ are all against 
such an identification, Es^SanarMin^ by which the 
wm*d is renderefl in the Arabic version of Saarliah, 
can hal’d ly he other than the still ihiportant place 
of the same name, on the Hnj route, about 25 miles 
S. of Damascus, and to the N.W. of the Lejah, 
There we are disposed to fix the site of Ashtoioth- 
Karnaiin in the absence of further evidence, 

Alhto'reih, the piincipal female divinity of the 
Phoeniciaus. From the connexion of this goddess 
with Baal or Bkl we should natiu’aliy conclude 
that she would be found in the Assynan pantheon, 
and in fact the name Ishtar appeal’s to be clearly 
identified in the list of the great ^ods of Assyna. 
There is no reason to doubt that this Assyi^an 
goddess is the Ashtoreth of the Old Testament and 
the Astarte of the Greeks and Romans. The wor- 
ship of Astarte seems to have extended wherever 
Phoenician colonies were ^founded. But if we^seek 
to ascertain the character and attributes of this 
goddess we find ouraelves involved in considemble 
perplexity. There can be no doubt that the genei-al 
notion symbolized is that of productive power, as 
Baal symbolizes that of generative power ; and it 
would be natural to conclude that as the sun is 
the great symbol of the latter, and therefore to be 
identified with Baal, so the moon is the syinlxil 
of the former and must be identified with Astarte. 
That this goddess was so typified can scarcely he 
doubted. At any rate it is certain that she was by 
some ancient writers identified c^ilh the moon. On 
the other hand it aptiears to be now ascertained 
that the Assyrian Ishtar was not the moon-goddess, 
but the planet Venus ; and it is certain that Astarte 
was by many ancient writers identified with tlie 
goddess Venus (or Aphrodite) as well ^ also with 
the planet of that name. The inquiry as to flie 
worship paid to the goddess is not less jierplexed 
than that of the heavenly body in which she was 
symbolized. It is certain that the worehip of 
Astarte became identified with that of Venus, and 
that this worship was connected with the most im- 
pure rites is apparent from the close connexion of 
tlqs goddess with Asuebah (1 K. xi. 5, 33 ; 2 K. 
xxiii. 13). 

ABh'nr, the posthumous son of Hezron by his 
wife Abiah (I Chr. ii. 24, iv. 5). He became 

father ” or founder of the town of Tekoa. 

Aih’iiriteiy This name occura only in the 
enumevation of tnose over whom Ishbosheth was 
made king (2 Sam, ii, 9). By some of the old 
terpretcra the name is taken as meaning tlie Geshu- 
rit^ the members of a small kingdom to the S, cv 
S.E. of Damascus. It would therefore be perhaps 
safer to follow the Targum of Jonathan, which has 
Beth-Asher, ** the house of Asher,” a reading sup- 
ported by several MSS, of the original text. “ The 
Asherites ” will then denote the inhabitants of the 
whole of the country W, of the Jordan above Jezreel. 

JUBk'yattl, one of the sons of JaphleC^ of the tribe 
of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 33). 

Alia. The passages in the N. T., where this 
word occurs, are the following: Arts ii. 9, vi. 9, 
xvi. 6, xix, 10, 22, 26, 27, xx. 4, 16, 18, xxi. 27, 
xxvii. 2 % Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 19 ; 2 Cor. i, 8 ; 
2 Tim. i. 15; 1 Pet. f. 1 ; Rev. i. 4, 11. [Chief 
OF Asia : see AiiarChae.] Jn all these parages 
it may be oonAdently stated that the wal’d is* used 
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§at far ** the continent of Asia,'* nor for whnt we 
commonly understand by ** Asia Minor/' bat for a 
Homan province which embraced the western part 
of the peninsulatof Asia Minor, and of which Ephe* 
sus was the capital. This province originated in 
the bequest of Attalus, king of Pergamus, or king 
of Asia, who by will to the Roman Republic his 
hei'editai*y dominions in the west of the peninsula 
(B.C. 133). In the division made by Augustus of 
senatorial and imperial pi'ovipces, it was placed in 
the former class, and was govern^ by a proconsul. 
It contained many important cities, among which 
were the seven chiH-ches of the Apojialypse, and 
w^ divided^ into assize distnets for judicial business 
(Acts xix, 38). It included the territory anciently 
subdivided into Aeolis, Ionia, and Doris, and atlcN 
wards irrto Mysia, Lydia, and Cana. The title 
** King of Asia* was used by the Seleucid monaichs 
of Antioch, 1 Macc, xi. 13. 

Adar'oliad {chief of Asia^ A. V. ; Acts xix. 31), 
oflicei’s chosen a;iniiaiiy by the cities of that part of 
the ^mvince of Asia, of which Ephesus was, under 
Roman government, the metiepolis. They had 
charge of the public games and religious theatrical 
spectacles, the expenses of which they bore. Their 
otBce was thus, in great measure at least, religious. 
The office of Asiarch was annual, and subject to 
the approval of the proconsul, but might be re- 
newed ; and the title appeal s to have been continued 
to those who had at any time held the offi^. 

Asibi'as, one of the sons of Phoros or I^rosh in 
1 Esd. ix. 26, whoso name occupies the place of 
Malciiijaii in Ezr. x. 25. 

A Biel* 1. A Siijj^onitc whose descendant Jehu 
lived in the reign ot Hezekiah (1 Chr. iv. 35).— 
2. One of the five swift writers whom Esdras was 
commanded to take to write the law and the history 
of the world (2 Esd, xiv. 24). 

Afllplia, 1 Esd. V. 20. [Hasupha.] 

As'kelon. [Ashkelon.j 
Asmode'ilB (Tob. iii. 8, 17), the same as Abad- 
don or Apollyon (Rev. ix, 11 ; comp. Wisd, xviii. 
w5), Fmm the tact that the Talmud calls him 
king of the demons," some assume him to be 
identical with Beelzebub, and others with Azrnel. 
In the book of Tobit this evil spirit is represented 
as loving Siu^a, the daughter of liaguel, and causing 
the death of seven husbands. 

As^uak. The children of Asnah wci e among the 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubabel (Ezr. ii. 
50). In the parallel list of Neh. vii. 52 the name 
is omitted, and in 1 Esd. v. 31 it is wi'itten Asana. 

Asnap'pir, mentioned in Ezr. fv. 10, with the 
epithets “great and noble," as the person who 
"^^led the Cuthaeans in the cities of Samaria. He 
has been vaiiously identified with Shalmaneser, 
Sennncheiib, and Esoi’-haddon, but was more pio- 
bably a general of the latter king, 

A?BOm, 1 Esd. ix. 33. [Hashum.] 

Asp {pethefC). The Hebrew word occurs in the 
six following passages : — Deut. xxxii. 33 ; Job xx. 
14, 16 ; Ps. Iviii. 5, xci. 13 ; Is. xi. 8. It ia ex- 
pressed in the passages fi-om the Psalms hj adder in 
the text of the A, V., and by asp in the maigin : 
elsewhere the text of the A. V . has asp as the repre- 
sentative of the original word pethen. That some 
kind of poisonous sei’pent is denotea by the Hebrew* 
worfl is clear from the passages quoted above.” We 
further leai'n from Ps. Iviii. 5, that \hepethen was 
a suoke upon which the seipent-charmere practised 
their art. In this pasllage the wicked are compared j 
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to “ the deaf adder that stoppeth her aeff, which 
will not hearken to the voice of charmers, d^prming 
never so wisely and from Is. xi. 8, “ the sucking 
child shall play on the hole of the asp," ft would 
appear that the pothen was a dwells in holes of 
waUs,'&c. The true explanation of ri, Iviii. 5,4a 
that there are some 861^)01115 which defy all tlie at- 
tempts of the charmer ; in the language of Scripture 
such individuals may be termed Hie point 

of the rebuke consists in the feet that the petAen 
was capable of hearing the charmer's song, but 
refused to do so. The individual case in question 
was an exception to the rule. Serpents, though 
comparatively speaking deaf to ordinary counds, are 
, no doubt capable of hearing the sharp, shrill sounds 
which the charmer produces either by his voice or 
by an instiaiment ; and this comparative deafness is, 
it appears to us, the veru reason why such sounds 
as the channel* makes proSuce the desired effect in 
the subject under treatraeut. [Sebpent-charm- 
ING.] As the Egyptian .cobra is more frequently 
than any other species the subject upon which the 
serpcnt-chaimers of the Bible lands practise their 
science, and as it is fond of concealing itself in walls 
and in holes (Is. xi. 8), it appears to have the 
best claim to represent the pethen. 



Egyptian oobnu {Soia heffe,) 

Aspal'athtlB, the name of some sweet pertuine 
mentioned in Ecclus. xxiv. 15. Theophi*astus enu- 
merates it with cinnamon, cassia, and many other 
articles which were u.sed for ointments. The 
Lignum Ehodianum is by some supposed to be the 
su&tance indicated by the aspalathus\ the plant 
which yields it is the Coiwolmlus scoparius of 
Linnaeus. 

Aspa'tha, thiixi son of Human (Esth. ix. 7). 

As'pliar, the pool in the “ wilderness of Thecoe” 
(1 Macc. ix. 33). Is it possible that the name is a 
comiption of locus Asphaltitesf 

Aspha'rastti, 1 Esd. v. 8. [MisPERETn, . 
Mizpak.] 

AB'riel, the son of Gilead, and gr^t-grandson of 
Manasseh (Hum. xxvi. 31 ; Josh. xvii. 2). He was 
the founder of the family of the ASRIELITES. The . 
name is erroneously written ASHRiEIi in the A. V. 
of 1 Chr. vii, 14. According to the i*endenng of 
the latter passage by the LXX., Asriel was the son 
of Manasseh by his Syrian concubine. 

AB'rialiteB Num. xxvi. 31. [Asriel,] • 

Asa. Five Hebrew names of the genus Asmus 
occur in the 0. T. 1. CAamdr denotes the male 
domestic ass, though thq word was no doubt used 
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lu ag6U(^i«iI sense to exp-ess any ass whetlioi- male 
or female. The ass is ireqnently mentioned in the 
Bible : it was used for ciu*i*yii)g biu-dens, for riding, 
Ibr ploughing, for gi-indiiig at the mill, and for car* 
rying baggage in wars. The ass in eastern coun- 
ties is a vei^ diifei*ent animal from what he is in 
western Europe, The most noble and honom-able 
amongst the Jews were wont to be mounted on 
as^oB . and in this manner onr Lord himself made 
his triumphant entry into Jei’usalem (Matt. zxi. 2). 
He came indeed “ meek and lowly,” but it is a 
mistake to suppose that the fact of his riding on the 
ass had ought fodo with his meekness; although 
thereby, doubtless, he meant to show the peaceable 
nature of his kingdom, ns horses were used only for 
war pur|X)ses. In illustiation of the passage in 
Judg. V. 10, ** Speak yc that ride on white asses,*' 
it may be mentioned tha^ Buckingham tells us tliat 
one of the peculiarities of Bagdad is its race of 
white asses, which arc saddled and bridled for the 
WMiveyance of passengers . . . that they are large 
and spirited, and have an easy and steady piice. In 
Deut. xxii. 10 “ plowing with an ox and an ass 
together ’* was forbidden by the law of Moses, pro- 
bably because they could not pull pleasantly to- 
gether on account of the didierence in size and 
strength; perhaps also this prohibition may have 
some reference to the law given in Lev. xix. 10. 
The ass was not usoil for tlnxl. I’he Mosaic law 
considered it unclean, as ** not dividing the hoof and 
chewing the cud.” In extreme cases, however, as 
in the great famine of Samaiia, when “ an ass’s 
head was sold for eighty pieces of silver” (2 K. 
vi. 25), the flesh was eaten.— 2. Athon^ the com- 
mon domestic she-ass. Balaam rode on a slie-ass. 
The asses of Kish which Saul sought were she-a&*es. 
The Shuiiammite (2 K. iv. 22, 24) rode on one 
when she went to seek Elisha. They were shc-asses 
which formed the special care of one of Ikivid’s 
officei-s (1 Ohr, xxvii, 30).— 3, Wir the name of a 
yo*ung ass, which occui-s Gen. xxxii. 10, xlix. 11 ; 
.ludg. X. 4, xii. 14; Job xi. 12 ; Is. xxx. 6, 24; 
Zech. ix. 9. Sometimes the *Air is spoken of as 
being old enough for riding upon, for carrying 
burdens, and for tilling the grouud.i*-4. ParCt a 
jpecies of wild ass mentioned Gen. xvi. 12 ; Ps. civ. 
11 ; Job v;, 5, xi. 12, xxiv. 5, xxxix. 5 ; Hos. viii. 

9 ; Jer. ii. 24, xiv. 6; Is. xxxii. 14. Hosea com- 
pares Israel to a wild ass of the desei-t, and Job 
(xxxix. 5) gives an animated description of this ani- 
mal, and one which is amply oonfii'mcd by both 
ancient and modern writers.— 5. *Ar6d occui-s only 
10 Job xxxix. 5 ; b»» in what i-espect it differs from 
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the Perc is uncei-tain.— 'The species known to the 
ancient Jews are Aainrn hemippuSi which inhabits 
the oeserts of Syria, Mesopotamia, and the nortlieni 
pai-ts of Ambia; the vidgcris of the N.E. 

of Africa, the true onager or aboriginal wild ass, 
whence the domesticated breed has sprung ; and pro- 
bably the Asinus omg^, the Koulati or Ghorkhur, 
which is found in Westera Asia fi om 48^ N, lati- 
tude southward to Persia, Beluchistan, and Westenr 
India. Mr. Layard asmarks that in Beetness the 
wild ass (Asinus hemippus) equals the gazelle, and 
to overtalce them is a feat which only one or two 
of the most celebrated mares have been kiiowii^ to 
accomplish. 

Aasabi’az, I Esd. i. 9. [Hashabtah 6.] 
AszaPimoth, 1 Esd. viii. 36. [Skislomith.] 
Assaai'aa, 1 Esd. viii. 54. [IlASifABrAii 8.] 
Aashnr. [Asstbia.] 

Assh'nriiil, a tribe desc.ended from Dedon, the 
gmndson of Abraham (Gen. xxv. 3). Like the otiier 
descendants of Keturah, they have not been identi- 
fied with any degree of certainty. Knobel qjon- 
siders them the same witli the Asshur of Kz. xxvii. 
23, and connected with soutliem Arabia. 

AsBide'ailB, i. e. the pionSt puritans,” the 
name assumed by a section of the oi-thodox .lews 
(I Macc. ii. 42, vil. 13; 2 Macc. xiv. 6) as dis- 
tinguished from the Hellenizing faction. They. 
apjHjar to have existed a.s a party before the Macc.!- 
baean i-i^ing, and were probably bound by some 
peculiar vow to the external obscrv.ance of the Law. 

Afl'sir. 1. Son of Korah (Ex. vi, 24 ; 1 Clir. 
vi. 22).— 2. Son of Ebiasaph, and a forefather of 
.Samuel (1 Ohr. vi. 23, .37).-ifl. Son of Jeconiah 
(1 Chr. iii. 17), unless “ Jecomah the captive” be 
the true rendering. 

As'sos or As'biib, a senixii-t of the Roman pm* 
vince of Asia, in the district anciently called Mysia. 
It was situated on the noi-tliern shore of the gulf of 
Adiiamyttiiim, and was only about seven miles 
from the opposite coast of Lesbos, near Methynina. 
A good Roman road, connecting the towns of the 
central parts of the province with Alexandria Troas 
[Troas] passed through Assos, the distance be- 
tween the two latter places being about 20 miles 
These geographical points illustrate St. Panrs rapid 
passage through the town (Acts xx. 13, 14). The 
ship in which he was to accomplish his voyage from 
Troas to Caesarea went round Cape Lcctum, wdiile 
betook the much shorter jouraey by land. Thus 
he was able to join the ship withont dilHculty, and 
ill sufficient time for her to anchor off Mitylene at 
the close of the day on which Troas had been left. 
ABsne'ros, Tob. xiv. 15. [Ahasuerus.] 
Ab'but. 1 (Kzr. iv. 2; Ps. Ixxxiii. 8; 2 
ii. 8; Jud. ii. 14, v. 1, vi. 1, 17, vii. 20, 24, 

X iii. 15, xiv. 3, xv.6, xvi, 4. [AssiiUR; Assyria. ] 
2. 1 Esd. V. 31. [Haruuh.] 

Azzyr'ia, Asdi'iir, was a great and powerful 
country lying on the Tigris (Geu. ii. 14), the capital 
of which was Nineveh (Gen. x. 1 1, &c.). It derived 
its name apparently from Asshur, the son of Shorn 
(Gen. X, 22), wrho in later times was^orshipped by 
the Assyrians as their chief god,< The boundaries 
of Assn-ia differed greatly at different periods. 
I’rol)ably in the earliest times it was confined to a 
small tract of low country, lying diiefly.on the loft 
bank of the Tigris. Gradually its limits were ex- 
tended, until it come to be regarded as comprising 
the whole region between the Armenian mountains 
(lat. 37^^ 30') upon the nortlf, and upon the* soutl: 
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the cotuitry alwut Baglidad (Int. .'53^ 30'). EjvsN 
ward its bouiuhiry was the liijj;h i-ange of Zagros, 
or mountains of Ky^distan; west wal'd, it was, ac- 
cording to the views of some, bounded by the 
Mesopotamian desert, while, according to othei*s, it 
reached the Euphrates.— I . General character of 
the country. On the N. and E. the high mountain- 
chains of Armenia and Kuidistan are succeeded by 
low ranges of limestone-hills of a somewhat arid 
aspect, which detach themselves from the principal 
ridges, running parallel to them, and occasionally 
inclosing, between their northern or north-easteni 
flank and tlic main mountain -line, rich plains and 
fertile valleys. To these ridges tliere succeeds at 
first an undulating zone of country, well watered 
and fairly productive, which finally sinks do\^n 
with some suddenness upon the gi'eat Mesopotamian 
plain, the modem district of El-Jczireh, This vast 
fiat, which extends in length for 25P miles, is in- 
terrupted only by a single limestone-mnge. Above 
and below this ban-ier is an immense level tract, 
now for the most part a wilderness, scantily watered 
on the right bank of the Tigris, but abundantly 
"^sflpplied on the left, which beai-s maiks 9 f having 
been in early times well cultivated and thickly 
peopled throughout. All over this vast flat, on 
both sides of the Tigris, rise “ gitiss-covered heaps, 
marking the site of ancient habitations” which serve 
to mark the extent of the real Assyrian dominion. 
They are numerous on the left bank of the Tigris, 
and on the right they thickly stud the entire country, 
—2, Promw^s of Assyria. — The* classical geogia- 
phers divided Assyria into a number of regions, 
which appear to be chiefly named from cities, as 
Arbelitis from Arbela; Calacene (or Calachine) 
from Calah or Halah (Gen, x. 11 ; 2 K, xvii. 6) ; 
Apolloniatis from Apollouia ; Sittacene from Sittaw, 
&c, Adiabcne, however, the richest region of all, 
derived its appellation from the Zab (Diab') river 
on which it lay.— 3,*(rmV?/ The chief cities 


of Assyria in the time of its greatness apjwar to 
have been the following : — Nineveh, which is marked 
by the mounds opposite Mosul {Nebi^Tunus and 
Kouyuvjik) ; Calah or Halah, now Nimrud\ Asshur, 
now Kileh Sherghat ; Savgiiia, or Dur-Sargina, now > 
Khorsabad; Arbela, still Arbil ; Opis at the junc- 
tion of the Diyaleh with the Tigris ; and Sittacc, a 
little further down the latter river, if this place 
should not lather be reckoned to Babylonia.- 

4. History of Assyria — original peopling. — Scilj)- 
ture infoi-ms us that Assyria w*as peopled from 
Babylon (Gen, x. 11), and both classical ti-adition 
and the monuments of the country agree in this 
repr^entation. In Heixxiotus (i. 7), Ninus, the 
mythic founder of Nineveh, is the son (descendant) 
of Belus, the mythic founder of Babylon-^-a tradition 
in which the derivation of Assyria from Babylon, 
and the gieater antiquity and superior position of 
the latter in early times aie shadowed forth sufli- 
ciently. The researches recently canned on in the 
t*vo countries clearly show that Babylonian gi*fat- 
nes-s and civilization was eai’lier than Assyrian, .nnd 
that while the former was of native growth, the 
latter was derived from the neighbouring country,— 

5. Date of the foundation of the kingdom. — As a 
countryt Assyria was evidently known to Moses 
(Gen. ii. 14, xxv. 18 ; Num. xxiv. 22, 24); butH 
does not appear in Jewish history as a kingdom til) 
the reign of Menahera (about u.C. 770). Herodotus 
relates that the Assyriims were " lords of Asia for 
520 years, till the Median kingdom was formed, 
B.C. 708. He would thus, it appears, have assigned 
to the foundation of the Assyrian empire a date not 
very greatly anterior to B.C. 1228. Groans, who 
made the empii*e last 526 years to the i^gn of Pul, 
must have agieed nearly with this view ; at least# 
he would cei*tal 41 y have placed the rise of thetog- 
dom within the 13th century. This is, perhaps, 
the utmost that can be determined with any ap- 
proach to certainty.— G. Eixrly kings, from t/w 
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fowndatipn of the kingdom to Put, — The Mesopo- 
tamian^ researches have rendered it apparent that 
the original seat of goremment was not at Nineveh. 
The oldest Assyrian remains have been found at 
Kileh*SherghpU on the riglit hank of the Tigris, 
60 miles south of the later capital ; and this place 
the monuments show to have been tl^e residence of 
the earliest kings. The kings proved to have 
ragned there 01*6 fourteen in number, divisible jnto 
thm groups ; and their reigns are thought to have 
covert a space of neai’ly 350 yeai-s, fiom B.c. 1273 
to B.C, 930, The most remai-kable monarch of the 
series was call^ Tiglath-pileser. He appeai-s to 
have bei^n king towards the close of the twelfth 
centoiT, and tlius to have been contemporary with 
Samuel. The other monattdis of the Kileh-Sherghat 
series, both befoi-e and aftei* Tiglath-pileser, are 
oomparatively insignificant. The later kings of the 
series are only known to us as the ancestors of 
two great monarchs. Sai^anapalus the first, who 
appeal's to have been the warlike Sardannfalus of 
the Greeks, ti-ansfen’ed the seat of government 
from KUeh-Sherghat to Nimrud (probably thi 
Calali of Scripture), where he built the first of those 
magnificent palaces which have recently been ex- 
humed by our countrymen. His son, Shalmaneser 
or Shalmauubar, the monarch who set up the Black 
Obelisk, now in the British Museum, to commemo- 
rate his victories, was a still gi-eater conqueror. 
His son and, gi'andson followed in his steps, but 
Bcai-cely equalled his glory. The latter is thought 
to be identical with the Biblical Pul, Phul, or 
Phaloch [Pul].«-7. The kings f tom Pul to Esar^ 
haddon, — ^The succession of the Assyrian kings from 
Pul almost to the close of the empire is rendered 
tolerably certain, not merely by the inscriptions, 
but also by the Jewish records. In the 2ud book 
of Kings we find the names of Pul, Tiglath-pileser, 
Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon, follow- 
ing one another in rapid succession (2 JC* xv. 19 
and 29, rv'ii. 3, xviii. 13, xix. 37) ; and in Isaiah 
we have the name of “ Sargon, king of Aasyriu '' 
(xx. 1), who is a contemporary of the prophet, and 
who must evidently therefore belong to the ^me 
series. The inscriptions, by showing us that Sargon 
was the father of Sennacherib, fix his place in the 
list, and give us for the monarchs of the last half of 
the 8th and the first half of the 7th century B.C. the 
(probably) complete list of Tiglath-pileser II., Shal- 
maneser II., Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon, 
—8. Lower Dynasty, — It seems to be certain that 
at, or near, the accession of Pul, about b.c. 770, 
a great chsmge of some kind or other occurred in 
Assyria. It was only 23 years later, that the 
Babyl *nian8 considered their independence to have 
commenced (b.c. 747). Tradition seems to show 
that about the middle of the eighth century B.c. 
there must have been a break in the line of Assyrian 
kings, and probably the Pul or Phaloch of Scrip- 
tuie was really the last king of the old monarchy, 
and Tiglath-pileser II., his successor, was the 
founder of what has been called the “Lower 
Empire.”— 9. Supposed has of the empire at this 
period, — ^Many writera of repute have been inclined 
to accept the statement of Herodotus with respect 
to the breaking up of the whole empire at this 
period. It is evident, however, both from Scrip- 
ture ^d from the monuments, ^hat the shock 
sustained through the domestic revolution has been 
greatly exaggerated. ‘ It is plain, from Scripture, 
In the reigns of Tiglatb pilesor, Shalmaneser, 
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Sargon, Sennachei-ih, and Esarhaddon, Assyria was 
as great as at any former ei*a. TlieM kings all 
wai^ successfully in Palestine and its neigh^ur'- 
hood ; some attacked Eg}mt (Is. xx.'4) ; one appeal's 
as master of Media (2 K. xvii. 6) ; while another 
has authority over l^bylon, Susianp^ and Ehmiais 
(2 K. xvii. 24; Ear. m 9). The Assyi'ian annals 
for the period are in the most complete accordance 
with these representations, and the statements of the 
inscriptions are fully boi-ne out by the indications of 
greatness to be tiaced in the architectural monu- 
ments. On every ground it seems necessary to 
conclude that the second Assyrian kingdom was 
really greater and more glorious than the first ; that 
under it the limits of the empire reached their 
fullest extent, and tlie internal pro^rity was at 
the highest. Even as regaixls Babylvm, the Assynau 
loss was not peimanent. Sargon, Sennacherib, and 
Esarhaddon, all exercised full, authority over that 
countiy.— 10, Successors of Esarhaddon. — By the 
end of the reign of Esarhaddon the triumph ol^ the 
ai'ms of Assyria had been^o complete that scarecly 
an enemy was left who could cause her serious 
anxiety. In Scripture it is remaikable that we 
hear nothing of Assyria after the reign of Esar- 
haddon, and profane history is equally silent until 
the attacks begin which brought about her downtall. 
—11, Fall of Assyria, — ^The fall of Assyria, long 
previously prophesied by Isaiah (x. 5-19), was 
effected by the gi'owing strength and boldness of 
the Medcs. If we may trust Herodotus, the fiist 
Median attack on Nineveh took place about the 
yeai’ B.C. 633, For some time their efforts were 
unsucce«?sful ; but after a whHe, having won over 
the Babylonians to their side, they became superior 
to the Assyrians in the field, and about B.C. 625, or 
a little earlier, laid final siege to the capital [Me- 
dia], Saraciis, the last king — probably the grand- 
son of Esarhaddon — made a stout and prolong^ 
defence, hut at length, finding resistance vain, he 
collected his wives and his treasures in his palace, 
and with his own hand setting fire to the building, 
perished in the flames.— 12. Fulfilment of prophecy. 
— prophecies of Nahum and Zephaniah 
13-15) against Assyria were probably deliveretl 
shortly before the catastrophe. Ezekiel, writing 
alnut B.c. 584, bears witness historically to the 
complete destruction which had come upon the 
Assyrians (rh. xxxi.). In accordance with Nahum’s 
announcement (iii. 19) we find that Assyria never 
succeeded in maintaining a distinct nationality. 
Once only was revolt attempted, about a century 
after the Median conquest, but it failed signally, 
and appears never to have been repeated, tl|a«t 
Assyrians remaining thenceforth submissive subjects 
of the Peraion empire.— 13. General character of 
the empire. — Like all the early monarchies which 
attained to any gi'eat extent, it was composed of a 
number of sepaiate kingdoms. The Assyrian 
monarchs bore sway over a number of petty kings 
through the entire extent of their dominions. These 
native princes wei'e feudatories of the Great Monarch, 
of whom they held their crown by thd'Jouble tenure 
of homage and ti'ihute. Menahcm (2 K. xv. 19), 
Hoshea (ibid. xvii. 4), Ahaz (ibid. xvi. 8), Heze- 
kiah (ibid, xviii. 4), and Manasseh (2 Chr. xxxiii. 
11-13), were certainly in this position, as were 
many native kings of Babylon. It is not quite 
certain how far Ass^a required a religious con- 
fomity from the subject people. Her religion was 
a gross and complex polytheism, comprising the 
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worsliip of thirteen principal and numerous minor 
divinitieB, at the head or all of whom stood the 
chief god| Asshur, who seems to be the deified 
patiiarch of the^imtion (Gen, 22). The inscrip- 
tions appeal* to state that in all countries over which 
the Assyiians ^tablished their supremacy, they set 
up “ the laws of Asshur,** and “ altars to the Great 
Gods.” It was probably in connexion with this 
Assyrian requirement that Ahaz, on his return 
from Damascus, where he had made his submission 
to Tiglath-pileser, incuiTed the guilt of idolatry 
(2 K. xvi. 10-16).->14. Its On the west, 

the Mediterranean and the river Halys appear to have 
beeu the boundaries; on the north, a fluctuating 
line, never reaching the Euxine nor extending be- 
yond the .northern n-ontier of Armenia ; onithe ^st, 
the Caspian Se^ and the Great Salt Desert ; on the 
south, the Persian Gulf and the Desert of Arabia. 
The countries included within these limits are the 
following: — Susiana, Chaldaea, Babylonia, Media, 
Mat^ene, Armenia, Assyria Pixiper, Maopotamia, 
paris of Cappadocia tmd «Cilicia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, and Idupiaea. Cyprus was also for a 
while a dependency of the Assyrian kings, and they 
may perhaps have held at one time certain poriions 
of Lower Egypt.— 1 5. Civilisation of the Assyrians. 
— ^I'he civilisation of the Assyrians, as has been 
ali'eady observed, was derived originally fiom the 
Babylonians. They were a *Shemitic race, originally 
resident in Babylonia (which at that time was 
Cushite), and thus acquainted with the Babylonian 
inventions and discoveries, who ascended the valley 
of the Tigris and established in the tract imme- 
diately below the Armenian mountains a separate 
and distinct nationality. Their modes of writing 
and building, the form and size of their bricks, tlieii 
architectural oimmentation, their raligion and 
worship, in a great measure, were drawn from 
liabylon, which they always regarded as a sacred 
land — the original scat of their nation, and the true 
home of all their gods, with the one exception of 
Asshur. Still, as their civilisation developed, it 
became in many respects peculiar. Their art is of 
home growth. Their pictures of war, and of the 
chace, and even sometimes of the more peaceful 
incidents of human life, have a fidelity, n spirit, a 
boldness, and an appearance of life, which phfte 
them high among realistic schools. The advanced 
condition of the Assyrians in various other respects 
is abundantly evidenced alike by the representations 
on the sculptures and by the remains discovered 
among their buildings. They were still, however, 
in the most important points barbarians. Their 
■i^Oiverament was rude and inartificial ; their religion 
coarae and sensual ; their conduct of war cruel ; 
even their art materialistic and so debasing ; they 
had served their puj pose when they liad prejiared 
the East for centiulised goverament, and been God’s 
scourge to punish the people of Israel (Is. x. 5-6) ; 
they were, therefore, swept away to allow the rise 
of Aat Aryan race which, with less appreciation of 
art, was to introduce into Western Asia a more 
spiritual foi-n^of religion, a better treatment of cap- 
tives, and a superior govei'nmentai organisation. 
As'tarothi Deut. i« 4. [ashtaroth.] 
Astar'te* [Ashtoreth.] 

As'tath/ 1 Esd, viii. 38. [Azgad.] 

Asty'ageS) the last king of the Medes, R.C. 595* 
560, or B.O. 692-i^8, who was conquered by 
Cyrus (Bel and Dragon, 1). The name is identified 
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by Rawlinson and Niebuhr with Delocec^ss Ash* 
dahdk, the emblem of the Median power. • 

, Alilp'plm, and Hmise tt, 1 Ohr. xxvi. 15, 17, 
literally ** house of the gatherings." Some under* 
stand it as a proper name of chumbersion the-eoutli 
side of the Temple. Oesenlus and Bei^eau explain 
it of certain store-rooms, and Fibst, following the 
Vnlgate, of the council-cambers in the outer court 
of the Temple in which the elders held their deli- 
berations. The same word in A. V. of Neh. xii. 26, 
is rendered “ thresholds,” and is translated “ lintels ” 
in the Targum of K. Joseph on 1 Chr. 

AByn'oritns, a Christian at Iiome, saluted by 
St. Paul (Kom. xvi. 1,4). 

A'tad, the threshing-floor ol^ a spot ** beyond 
Joidan,” at which Joseph and his brethren, on thei»* 
way from Egypt to Hebron, made their seven days* 
** great and vei*y sore rooui*niiig " over the body of 
Jacob; in consequence of which we are told it 
acquired from the Canaanitesthenewnameof Ahel- 
Mizraim (Gen. 1. 10, 11). According to Jerome 
it was in his day called Bethgla or Betnacla (Beth- 
Hogla). Beth-Hoglais known to have lain between 
the Jordan and Jericho, therefore on the west side 
ofJoi*dan. [Beth-Hogla.] 

At'arah, a wife of Jersmmeel, an^ mother of 
Onam (1 Chr. ii. 26). 

Atar'gatxs, or Derceto, a Syrian goddess, re- 
presented generally with the body of a woman and 
the tail of a fish (comp. Dagon). Her most 
famous temples were at Hierapolis (Mabug) aud 
Ascalon. Herodotus identified her with Aphrodite 
Urania, Lucian compared her with Here, though 
he allowed that she combined traits of other deities. 
Plutarch says tliat some regarded her as ** Aphro- 
dite, othera as Here, others as the cause and natural 
power which provides the principles and seeds for 
all things from moisture.” This last view is pro* 
bably an accurate description of the attributes of the 
goddess, and explains her fish-like form and popular 
identification with Aphrodite. There was a temple 
of Atargatis (2 Macc. xii. 26) at Karaion, which 

Targeto, an opening. ^ 

Atai’gatis was the tutelai*y goddess of the first 
Assyrian dynasty, and that tlie name appears in 
Tiglath or Tiglath-pileser, 

At'axbth. 1. One of the towns in the ** land of 
Jozer and land of Gilead ” (Num. xxxii. 3), taken 
and built by the tribe of Gad (xxxii. 34). From its 
mention with places which have been identified on 
the N.E. of the Dead Sea neai* the mountain of 
Jcbel AttaHiSj a connexion has been assumed be- 
tween Ataroth aud that mountain. But rome 
other identifici\tion is necessary.— 2. A place on 
the (south ?) boundai'y of Ephraim and Manassch 
(Josh. xvi. 2, 7). It is impossible to say whether 
Atareth is or is not the same place as, 8. Ataroth- 
ADAR, or -addar on the west border of Benjamin, 
“ near the ‘ mountain ’ that is on the south side of 
tlie nether Beth-horon” (Josh. xvi. 5, xriii. 13). In 
the Onomasticon mention is made of an Atharoth in 
Ephraim, in the mountains, 4 miles N* of Sebaste; 
as well as two places of the name not far flom 
Jerusalem. — 4. ** Ataroth, the HOUSE 
JoAB,” a place (?) occurring in the list Ihi 
descendants of Jud^ (1 Chr. ii. 54), * 

A'ter. 1. The children of Ater were among tbi: 
poi’tei's or gate-keepers of the *Temple who returned 
with Zenibabel (Ezr, ii. 42 ; Neh. vii. 46). They 
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are called iii I lisd. v. 28, ** the sons of Jatal.— 
8 * Th^, childi-en of Ateh OP Hezekiah to the 
number of 98 i*eturued with Zerubibel (Ezr. ii. 16 
Keh. vii. 21), and were among the heads of the 
people who signed the covenant with Neliemioh (x. 
17). The name appeara in 1 Esd. v. 15 as Atere- 
ZtAS. 

. Atereni'as, a corruption of Atku of Hezeeiau 

( 1 E*Nd. V. 1 5). 

A'thaoh) one of the places in the tribe of Judah, 
which David and his men frequented during the 
time of his i-esidence at Ziklag ( 1 Sam. xxx. 30). 
As tlie name does not occur elsewhere, it has 
been suggested that it is aji erixn* of the trans- 
criber for Etlicr, a town in tlie low couuti*y of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 42). In the Vat. LXX. it is 
written Nornhc. 

Athai'aih, a descendant of Pharcz, the son of 
Judah, w)jo dwelt at Jerusalem after the return 
from Dabylon (Neh. xi. 4), cidled (Jthai in 1 Chr. 
ix. 4. 

Athali'ah, daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, married 
Jehomm the sou of Jehoshaphat king of Judiih, 
and introduced into the S. kingdom the worship of 
Baal. After the great revolution by which Jehu 
seiited himself on the throne of Samaria, she killed i 
all the mem^era of the i-oytd family of Judah w'ho | 
had escaped his swoid (2 K. xi. 1), availing herself 
probably of lier position jis Kvuf^s Mother [Asa], 
to pej-petrate the crime. From the slaughter of the 
royal house, one intant named Joash, the youngest 
son of Ahaziah, was rescued by his aunt Jehoshei>a, \ 
who had raamed Jehoiada. (2 Chr. xxii. 11) the i 
high-priest .(2 Chr. xxiv. 6). The child w.as , 
brought up under Jchoiaila’s care, and concealed j 
in the Temple for six years, duiing which penod | 
Athaliah reigned over Judah. At length Jehoiada I 
thought it time to produce the lawful king to the | 
people, trusting to their zeal for tlie worship of 
Gqji, and loyalty to the house of David, which had 
been so strenuously called out by Asa and Jehosha- 
phat. After communicating his design to five 
** captains of hundreds,*" whose names ai e given in 
2 Chr. xxiii. 1, and securing the co-openitiou of the 


into the Temple. She oi'rived, however, too late, 
and was immediately put to death by Jehoida’s 
commands, without the prednets. ^The only other 
recoided victim of this happy and almost bloodless 
revolution, was Mattan the priest of Baal.— 2. A 
Bcnjamite, one of the sons of Jerolwm who dwelt 
at Jerusalem (1 Chr. viii. 26).— 8. One of the Bene- 
Elam, whose son Jeshaiah with 70 males retuimed 
with Ezra in the second caravan from Babylon (Esr. 
viii. 7). 

Athari'as, a corruption of the Tirshatha 
(1 Esd. V. 40). 

Athenians, natives of Athens (Acts xvii. 21)/ 

Atheno'bins, “ the king^s friend,** an envoy sent 
by Antiochus VII., Sidetes, to Simon the Jewish 
high priest (1 Macc. xv. 28-36). * • 

Athens, the capital of Attica, and the chief seat 
of Grecian learning and civilisation during the 
golden period of the histoiy of Greece. An account 
of this city would be out of place in the present 
work. St. Paul vtsited it in his journey from 
Macedonia, and appeare to hhve remained there 
some time (Acts xvii. 14-34,; comp. 1 Tliess. 
lii. 1). During his residence lie delivered his me- 
moraole discourse on the Areopagus to the “ men 
of Athens** (Acts xvii. 22-31). The Agora or 
“market,** where St. Paul disputed daily, wiw 
situated in tlie valley between the Acropolis, the 
Areopagus, the Pnyx and the Museum, being 
bounded by the Acropolis on the N.E. and E., by 
the Areopigus on the N., by the Pnyx on the 
N.W. and W., and by the Museum on the S. The 
annexed plan shows the position of the Agora. The 
remark of the sacred historian respecting the inqui- 
sitive chai’acter of the Athenians (xvii. 21) is atti^sted 
by the unanimous voice of antiquity. Demosthenes 
rebukes his countrymen for their love of constantly 
going about in the market, and asking one anotlier 
I What news? The remark of St. Paul upon the 
“superstitious** chai’acter of the Atheijians (xvii. 
22) is in like manner confiimed by the ancient 
writers. Thus Pausanias says tliat the ^Athenians 
surpassed all other states in the attention which 
they paid to the worship of the gods ; and hence 


Levites and chief men in 
the country-towns in case 
of necessity, he brought 
the young Joash into the 
Temple to receive the 
allegiance of the soldiers 
of the guard. Itwascus- . 
tomaiy on the Sabbath for 
a third pai-t of them to do 
duty at the palace, while 
two-thirds restiuined the 
crowd of visitors and wor- 
shippers who thronged the ! 
Temple. On the day fixed ^ 
for the outbreak there was J 
to be no change in the ar- 
rang^ent at the palace, 
lest Athaliah, who did 
notworahlpin theTemple, 
should form any suspi- | 
cions from missing her\ 
wual guard. She was 
^*81 roused to a sense oi ( 
her danger by the shouts • 
and music which accom- 
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th« city Wtts crowded in evei 7 direction with teni 
pleS) aitai’S, and other aacred buildinp. Of the 
Cyhriatian church, founded by St. Paul ei AthenSf 
according to ecdteeiastical tr^ition, Dionysius the 
Areopagite was the first bishop. [Dionysius.] , 
Ath^ one^of the sons of Behai, who put away 
his libreign wire at the exhoiiation of Ezra (Ezr. 
X. 28). He is called AMATHEIS in 1 Esd. ix. 29. 
At'ipha, 1 Esd. V. 32. [Hatipha.] 
Atonement, the Day the great day of 
national humiliation, and the only one commanded 
in the Mosaic law. [Fasts.] The mode of its 
observance is described in Lev. xvi., and the conduct 
of the people is emphatically enjoined in Lev. xxiii. 
26*32.— II. It was kept on the tenth day of Tisri, 
that is, frpm the evening of the ninth to the evening 
of the tenth of that month, five days before the 
Feast of Tabernacles. [Festivals.] — III. The 
observances of the day, as described in the law, 
were as follow. It was kept by the ptjople as a 
soleipii sabbath. On this occasion only the high 
priest was pennitted to« enter into the Holy of 
Holies. Having bathed his person and dressed 
himself eiitii*oly in the holy white linen garments, 
he. brought, forward a young bullock for a sin- 
offering and a ram for a burnt-offering, purchased 
at his own cost, on account of himself and his 
family, and two young goats for a sin-oflbring with 
a ram for a burut-offering, which were paid for out 
of the public treasuiy, on account of the people. 
He then presented the two goats before the Lord at 
the door of the tabernacle and cast lots ujicn them. 
On one lot “ for Jehovah ” was inscribed, and on the 
otlier “ for AzazeV* He next, sacrificed the young 
bullock as a siu-oflering for himself and his familv. 
Taking with him some of the blood of the bullock, 
he fill^ a censer with buniing coals from the brazen 
altar, took a handful of incense, and entered into 
the most holy place. He then threw the incense 
upon the coals and enveloped the mercy-seat in a 
cloud of smoke. Then, dipping his finger into the 
blood, he sprinkled it seven times before the mercy- 
seat eastwaixl. The goat upon which the lot “ for 
Jehovah ** had fallen was then slain, and the high- 
priest sprinkled its blood before the mercy-seat in 
the sjune manner as he had done that of the bullock. 
Going out fiom the Holy of Holies he purified tHe 
holy place, sprinkling some of the blood of both the 
victims- on the altar of incense. At this time 
no one besides the high priest was suffered to be 
present in the holy place. The purification of the 
Holy of Holies, and of the holy place, being thus 
completed, the high priest laid his hands upon the 
- hopA of the goat on which the lot ** for Azazel ** had 
tallen, and confessed over it all the sins of the 
people. The goat was tlien led, by a man choseu 
for the purpose, into the wilderness, into ** a land 
not inhabited,’’ and was there let loose. The. high- 
priest after this i-etumed into the holy place, bathed 
himself again, put on his usual garments of office, 
and offered the two rams as burnt-offerings, one for 
himself and one for the ^ple. He dso burnt 
upon the alt!^ the fat of the two sin-offerings, 
while their ffesh was carried away and burned out- 
side the camp. They who took away the ffesh and 
the man who had led away the goat had to bathe 
their pereons and wash their clothes as soon as their 
service was perform^. The accessory bumt-ofTerings 
mentioned Num. xxix. 7-11, were a yomig bullock, 
a ram, seven lambs, tvid a young goat.— IV, A few 
\>articulai'8 given by Joseplros aio worthy of notice, 
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ie states tliat the high-priesl qnriiikled tie blood 
with his finger seven times on the ceiling an# sever 
times on the floor of the most holy place, ^ 
seven times towards it (as it would appear, outside 
the veil), and round the golden altar. • Then going 
into the court he eithei* sprinkled or .poured the 
blood round the great altai‘.—V. The following 
details frera the Mishna, appear either to be in- 
teresting in themselves or to illustrete the language 
of the Pentateuch. 1. The high priest himsetf 
dressed in his cqlouied official garments, used, ol. 
the Day of Atonement, to perform all the duties o: 
the oidinary daily semce, such as lighting the 
lamps, presenting the daily sacrifices, and offering 
the incense. After this he bathed hinisdf, put oq§ 
the white garments, and commenced the special rites 
of the day. 2. The high priest went into the Holy 
of Holies four times in the course of the day. Three 
of the entrances seem to be very distinctly implied 
in Lev. xvi. 12, 14, and 15. 3. It is said that the 
blood of the bullock and that of the goat were each 
sprinkled eight times, once towards the ceiling and 
seven times on the floor. 4. Aftci* he had gone 
into the most holy place the tliiid time, and had 
returned into the holy place, the high priest 
sprinkled the blood of the bullock eight times 
towards the veil, and did the same with the bloml 
of the goat. Having then mingled the blood of the 
two victims together and sprinkled the altar of 
incense with the mixture, he came into the court 
and poured out what remained at the foot of the 
altar of burntroffering. 5. Most careful directions 
are given for the preparation of the high priest for 
th6 services of the day. For seven days previously 
he kept away from his own house, and dwelt in a 
chamber appointed for his use. This was to avoid 
the accidental causes of pollution which he might 
meet with in his domestic life. . 6. Several curious 
particulars are stated regarding the scapegoat. The 
two goats of the sin-offering were to be of similar 
appeal ance, size, and value. The lots were put 
into a little box or urn, into which the high priest 
put both his hands and took out a lot in each, 
while the two goats stood before him, one at the 
right side and the other on the left* The lot in 
each hand belonged to the goat in the con*espouding 
position. The high priest then tied a piece of 
scarlet cloth on the scapegoat’s head, called “ the 
scai'let tongue,” from the shape in which it was 
cut. A prayer was then offei^ by the priest, and 
the goat was led away by the man ap|)ointed. As 
soon as it reached a ceiiain spot, a signal was made 
to the high priest, who waited for it. The man 
who led the goat is said to have taken him to Hie 
top of a high precipice and thrown him down back- 
wards, so afi to dash him to pieces. 7, The high 
priest, as soon as he had l eceived the signal that the 
goat had reached the wildciuess, read some lessons 
from the law, and offered up some prayere. He 
then bathed himself, resumed his coloured garments, 
and offered either the whole, or a great part, of the 
accessory offering (mentioned Num. xxxix. 7-11) 
with the regular evening sacrifice. After this, he 
washed again, put on the white garments, and 
entered the most holy place for the fourth time, to 
fetch out the censer and the ineense-plate. Thi^ 
terminated the special rites of the day. 8^ The 
Mishna gives very stoict roles for the fasting of the 
people. In the law itself nq express mention is 
made of abstinence from food.— VI. There has beiar 
much discussion r^ardtz^ the meaniiig of the woid 
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Aitax^i The opinions which tKom most worthy ol 
Dotioe are the fdJowing:->l. It has been I'egai'ded 
as a designation of the goat itself. This view has 
1:»een most favoured by the old mtei*prete)*s. They 
in general srppsed it to mean the ^at sent avtay^ 
or let loose. But the application of A»izel to the 
goat itself involves the Hebrew text in insupemble 
diliicalties. If one expiossion is to be rendered for 
Jehovah^ it would seem that the other must be for 
Azazel, with the preposition in the same sense. I ' 
this is admitted, taking Azazel for the goat itself, 
it does not seem possible to make sense out of Lev, 
xvi. 10 and 26. 2. Some have taken Azazel for 
the name of the place to which the goat was sent. 
g3. Others who have studied the subject most closely 
take Azazel for a personal being to whom the goat 
was sent, a) Gesenius supposes it to be some false 
deity who was to be appeased by such a sacn^ce 
as tbit of the goat, b) But others, in the spirit of 
a simplei* bith, have regarded him as an evi* 
q>irit, or the devil himself. Spencer supposes that 
the goat was given up to the devil. Hengstenberg 
afSrms that Azazel cannot possibly be anything but 
another name for Satan. He does not doubt that 
the goat was sent away laden with the sins of God’s 
people, now foigiven, in order to mock their 
spiritual enemy. Few, perhaps, will be satisfied 
with Hengstenberg^smodeof meeting this difficulty. 
4. An explanation of th^ word which seems less 
objectionable, if it is not wholly satisfactory, would 
render the designation of the lot ** for complete 
sending away.**— VII. As it might be supposed, 
the Tidraudists miserably degrad^ the meaning of 
the Day of Atonement. They looked upon it as an 
opportunity afforded them of wiping off the score of 
t^ir more heavy offences. Philo regarded the day 
in a far nobler light. He speaks of it as an occa- 
sion for the discipline of self-restraint in regard to 
bodily indulgence, and for bnnging home to our 
minds the tmth that man does not live by bread 
alone, but by whatever God is pleased to appoint. 
It cannot be doubted that what especially distin- 
guished the symbolical expiation of this day from 
that of the other services of the law, was its broad 
and national character, with perhaps a deeper refer- 
ence to the sin which belongs to the nature of man. 
In considering the .meaning of the particular rites 
of the day, three points appear to he of a very di. 

• tinotive diaracter, 1. The white gannents of the 
high priest. 2. His entrance into the Holy of 
Hotlies. 3. The scapegoat. The writer of the 
Hpistle to the Hebrews (ix. 7-25) teaches us to 
apply the 6rst two particulars. The high priest 
himself, with his pei'son cleansed and dress^ in 
white garments, was the best outward type which 
a living man could pi-esent in his own person of 
that pure and holy One who was to purify His 
people and to cleanse them from their sins. But 
respecting the meaning of the scapegoat, we have 
no such light to g^ide us, and the subject is one of 
gieat doubt and difficulty. Of those who take 
Azazel for the Evil Spirit, soiqe have supposed that 
the goat was a sort of bribe, or retaining fee, for 
the accuser of men. Spencer made it a symbol of 
the punishment of the wicked ; while Hengstenberg 
^nsiders it significant of the freecipm of those who 
^d l^me reconciled to God, ^me few have 
supiMsed that llie goat was taken into the wilder- 
ness to suffer there yicaiiously for the sins of the 
people. But it has been generally considered 
it iw dizmiseed to signify die carrying eway ef 
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thdr sins, as it were, out of the sight df Jehetek 
If we keep in view that the two goats are 
of as paits of one and the same sin-offering, wc 
shall not have much difficulty in seeing that they 
form together but one symbolical expression. This 
is implied in the reasoning of the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews on the office and sacrifiGe of 
Christ* (Heb. ix.). Hence some, regarding each 
goat as a type ^ Christ, supposed that the one 
which was slain represented his death, and that the 
goat set free signified his resuiTection. But we 
shall take a simpler, and perhaps a truer view, 
if we look upon the slain goat as setting forth" the 
act of sacrifice, in giving up its own life for othera 
** to Jehovah,** in accoitlanee with the requirements 
of the Divine law ; and the goat wliich carried off 
its load of sin "for complete removul,** as signifying 
the cleansing influence of faith in that sacrifice. 

At'roth, a city of Gad (Num. xxxii. 35.). No 
doubt the name should be taken with that following 
it, Shophan, to distinguish tliis place from Ataroth 
in the same neighbourhood. 

At'taL 1. Grandson of Sheshan the Jerah- 
meelite through his daughter Ahlai, whom he gave 
in man'iage to Jarha, his Egyptian slave (1 Ciir. 
ii. 35, 36). His grandson Zabad was one of David’s 
mighty men (1 Chr. xi. 41).— 3. One of the lion- 
fac^ wannors of Gad, captains of the host, who 
forded the Jordan at the time of its overflow, and 
joined David in the wilderness (1 Chr. xii. 11).— 
3. Second son of King Kehobonm by Maachali tlie 
daughter of Absalom (2 Chr, xi. 20). 

Attali's, a coast-town of Pamphylia, mentioned 
(Acts xiv. 26), as the place from which Paul and 
Barnabas sailed on their return to Antioch from 
their missionary journey into the inland parts of 
Asia Minor. It was built by Attains Philadelphus, 
king of Pergamus, and named after the monaixh. 
All its remains are characteristic of the date of. its 
foundation. Leake fixes Attalia ^i’Adalidy on the 
S. coast of Asia Minor, N. of the Dnden 8u tlie 
ancient Catiinhactes. • 

At'talns, the name of tliree kings of Pergamus 
who reigned respectively B.C. 241-197, 159-138 
(Philadelphus), 138-133 (Philometor). It is un- 
certain whether the letters sent from Kome in 
f&our of the Jews (1 Macc. xv. 22) were add)*essed 
to Attains 11. or Attains 111., as their date fidls in 
B.o. 139-8 [Lucius], about the time when the 
latter succeeded his uncle. 

Attham'tef , 1 Esd. ix.49, a con uption of " The 
Tirshatha." [AthabiAS.I 

An'gia, tlie daughter of Berzelus, or Barzillai, 
according to 1 Esd. v. 38, whose descendants tiy ^ 
Addus were among the priests whose genealogy 
could not be substantiated after the return from 
Babylon, The name does not occur either in Ezra 
or Nebemiab. 

Angiw'tiUi Oaei'ETt the first Boman empemr. 
During his rdga -Christ was horn ^tike ii. Iff.) 
He was born A.U.C. 691, B.O. 63. His father was 
Cains Octavius ; ' his mothj^ Atia, daughter of 
Julia the sister of 0. Julius Caesar. He bore the 
same name as his father, Chius Octavius, He was 
^trincipally educated 1^ his great-uncle Julius 
Caesar, and alte made his heir. After his mui-der, 
the young Octaritis, then Caius Julius Caesar Octa- 
vianus, was taken into the Triumvirate with Antony 
and Lepidust and, after the removal of the latter, 
divided the empire with Antoify, The struggle fiir 
the snpretne powtt* was terminated in Afuur ol 
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OctavianuR by the battle of Actmm, B.c. 3t. On 
this victory, he was saluted Imperator by the 
senate, who conferred on him the title Augustus 
(n.c. 27). Ti\^ first link binding him to N. T. 
history is his ti*catment of Herod after the battle of 
Actium. That prince, who had espoused Antony's 
side, found himself pardoned, taken into favour and 
confirmed, nay even increased in his power. After 
Herod’s death in A.D. 4, Augustus divided his do- 
minions almost exactly accordmg to his dying direc- 
tions, among his sons. Augustus died at Nola in 
Campania, Aug. 19, A.U.C, 767, A.D. 14, in his 
76th year ; but long before his death he had asso- 
oiated Tiberius with him in the empire, 

Augastos* Band (Acts xxvii. 1). [Armv.] 

Anra'nns, leader of a riot at Jerusalem (2 Mac. 
IV. 40). . 

Auto'as, name of a Levite (1 £sd. ix, 48). 
[Hodijau.] 

A'va, a place in the empire of Assyria, appa- 
rently the same as Ivah (2 K. xvii. 24). [Ivaii.] 

Av'aran, the surname of Eleazar, brother of 
Judas Maccabeus (1 Mdb. ii. 5). Two distinct 
derivations from the Ambic have been pi'oposed for 
it ; both, however, tracing its origin to the feat of 
killing the i*oyal elephant in tlie battle of Bethza- 
charias, by which Eleazar met his death (1 Mac. 
vi. 43-46;. In the latter passage he is called 
Savaran, which is apparently an erroneous 
reading, as Josephus twice calls him Acran {Ant, 
xii. 6 §1, 9 §4). 

AVen. 1. The ** plain of Aven ” is mentioned 
by Amos (i. 5) in his denunciation of Syria and the 
country to the N. of Palestine. It has not been 
identified with certainty.— 2. In Hos. x. 8, ** the 
high places of Aven,” the word is clearly an abbre- 
viation of Beth-aven, that is Bethel (comp, iv. 15, 
&c.).— 3. In this manner are pointed, in Ez. xxx. 1 7, 
the letters of the name which is elsewhere given as 
On, the sacred city of Heliopolis or On, in Egypt. 
[On%] 

A'vim, A'vims, or A'vites, Heb. tlw Auoim.— 
1 . A people among the early inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, whom we meet with in the S.W. comer of the 
sea-coast, whither they may have made their way 
northwards from the Desert. The only notice of 
them which has come down to us is contained in ^ 
remarkable fragment of primeval history preseiwed 
in Dent, ii. 23. Here we see them dwelling in the 
villages in the S. part of the Shcfeloh, or great 
western lowland, “ as fai’ as Gaza.” In these rich 
possessions they were attacked by the invading 
Philistines, “ the Caphtorim which came forth out 
of Caphtor,” and who after “ destroying ” them 
and “dwelling in their stead,” appear to have 
pushed them further north. Possibly a trace of 
their existence is to be found in the town “ Avim ” 
(or “ the Avvim ”), which occure among the cities 
of Benjamin (Josh. x\’iii. 23). It is a curious 
fact that both the LXX. and Jeiome identified the 
Avvim with the Hivites, and also that the town 
of hn-Avvim was in the actual district of the Hi- 
vites (Josh. ixg7, 17, egmpared with xviii, 22-27). 
— 2 . The people of Awa, among the colonists who 
were sent by the king of Assyria to re-inhabit the 
depopulated cities of Israel (2 K. xvii. 81). They 
were idolaters, worshipping gods called* Nibhaz and 
Tartak, [AVA.] 

A'Titii, the city of Ifadad ben-Bedad, one of the 
kings of Edom befom thei*e were kings in Israel 
rOen. xxxvi. 35: 1 <Jhr. i. 46). The name may , 
Con. D. B. 
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be compared with eUGhouseitheh, a of low 

hills,” mentioned by Burckhardt as lying to the 
E. of the district of Kerek in Moab. 

Awl, a tool of which we do not know the ancient 
form. The only notice of it is in connexion with 
the custom of boring the ear of the slave (Ex. xxi. 
6; Deut. xv. 17). 

Aze. Seven Hebrew words are' rendered ** ax ” 
in the A. V.— 1, Garzen, foom a root signifying 
” to cut or sever,” as “ hatchet,” fram “ hack,” 
coiTesponds to the Lat. securis. It consisted of a 
head of iron (cf. Is. x. 34), fastened, with^ thongs 
or otherwise, upon a handle of wood, and so liable 
to slip off (Deut. xix. 5; 2 K. vi. 5). It was 
used for felling trees (Deut. xx. 19), and also for 
shaping the wood when felled, perhaps like the 
modem adze (1 K. vi. 7).— 2. Chereb, which is 
usually translated “ sword,” is used of other cut- 
ting instruments, as a “knife” (Josh. v. 2) or 
raA>r (Ez. V, 1), or a tool for hewing or dressing 
stones (Ex. xx. 25), and is once rendered “ axe ” 
(Ez. xxvi. 9), evidently denoting a weapon for 
destroying buildings, a pick-axe.— 3. Casshtl occurs 
but once (Ps. Ixxiv. 6), and js evidently a later 
woi-d, denoting a large axe. It is also found in 
the Targum of Jer. xlvi. 22.-4. Magzerdh 
(2 Sam. xii. 31), and, 5, Megimk (1 Chr. xx, .3) 
are found in the description of the punishments 
inflicted by David upon the Ammonites of Rabbuh. 
The latter woixl is properly “a saw,” and is appa- 
rently an eiTor of the transcriber for the foimer. 
—6. Ma*dts&d, rendered “ ax ” in the maigin of 
Is. xliv. 12, and Jer. x, 3,* was an instrument 
employed l>oth by the iron-smith and the cai*peutcr, 
and is suppo^ed to be a cui-ved knife or bill, smaller 
than-7. A'orrfd/n, which was a large axe used for 
felling trees (Judg. ix. 48 ; 1. Sam. xiii. 20, 21 ; 
Ps. Ixxiv. 5 ; Jer. xlvi. 22). The words 1, 5, 
and 7 have an etymological affinity with each 
other, the idea of cutting being that which is 
expressed by their i-oots.— The “battle-ax” {map- 
pets, Jer. li. 20) was probably, as its root indicates, 
a heavy mace or maul, like that which gave his 
surname to Charles Martel, 
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Az'ael = Asahel 4 (1 Esd. ix. 14). 

Azaelos, an Israelite in the time of Esdius: 
the name is probably merely a repetition of that 
preceding it (1 Esd. ix. 34). 

A'zal, a name only occurring in Zech. xiv. 5, It 
mentioned as the limit to which the ravine of the 
Mount of Olives will extend when “ Jehovah shall 
go forth to fight.” Several commentators agree 
with Jerome in taking Azal as an appellative. 

Aiali'ali, the father of Shaphan the scribe m the 
reign of Josiah (2 K. xxii. 3 ; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 8). 

Asaxii'ali, the father or immediate ancestor of 
Joshua the Levite in the time of Nehemiah (Heh. 
X. 9). 

Aza'pbioxi, 1 Esd. v. 33. Possibly a corruption * 

of SOPHERETH. # 

Az'ara, one cf the “ servants of the Temple ” 
(1 Esd. V. 31). No correspondiDg name can ht 
traced in the parallel lis^ in Ezra. 
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Aia'ir<<dl, a Leyite-mustcian (Neb. xii. 80). tjLsiah, elated by his gt^t prosperity and powe^, 

Aia'mL t A Korhite who joined Darid ir. « transgressed a^inst the Loixl hts God, and went 
his retl^t at Ziklag ( 1 Chr. xii. 6).--«2. A Levite into the Temple of the Lord to bura incense upon the 
musician of the family of Heman in the time of altar of incense,” Axariah the priest, accompiinied 
David. 1 Chr. xxv. 18 : called Uzziel in xxv. 4.— by eighty of his brethren, went In baldly after him, 
8. Son of Jei%ham, and prince of the tribe of Dan withstood him. Axariah was contenipomrv 
when David numbered the people (1 Chr. xxvii. 22). with Isaiah the prophet, and with Amos and Joel, 
«~*4. One of the sons of Bani, who put away his and doubtless witnessed the gi'cat earthquake in 
foreign wife on the remonstrance of Ezra (Ezr. x. (Jzziah*s reign (Am. i. 1 ; Zech. xiv. 5).*»15. Son 
41) ; appai’ently the same as Esril in I Esd. of Johanan, one of the captains of Ephraim in tlie 
i\. 34.-5. Father or ancestor of Maasiai, or reign of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 12), who sent back 
Ainashai, a priest who dwelt in Jerusalem after tlie captives and spoil that were taken in the inva- 
the return fixiin Babylon (Neh. xi. 13, comp. 1 Chr. sion of Judah by Fekjih.— 16. A Kohathite, father 
ix. 12). of Joel in the mgn of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 12).— 

Al^'ahy a common name in Hebrew and espe- 17. A Merarite, sou of Jehalelel, in the time of 
cially in the families of the priests of the line of Hezekiah, contemporary with the son of the pre- 
Eleazar, whose name has precisely the same ceding (2 Chr. xxix. 12).— 18. The higlv-priest in 
meaning as Azariaii. It is nearly identhial, and ths days of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxK 10, 13). He 
is often confounded with Ezra as well as with appeara to have cooperated zealously with the king 
Zerahiah and Seraiah. The principil persons who in that thorough purification of the Temple and 
bore this name were:— L Son of. Ahiniaaz (1 Chr. restoration of the temple-services which was so coti- 
vi, 9). He appeai-s from 1 K. iv. 2, to have sue- spicuous a featura in his reign. He succeeded Hrljah, 
ceeded Zadok, his grandfather, in the high-priest whowashigh-priestin thfiraign of Ahaz.— 19, Son 
hood, in the reign of Solomon, Ahimaaz having died of Maasciah, who repaired part of the wall of Jeru- 
befoi-e Zadok. [Ahima.\z.] To him, it can scarcely salem in th*' time of Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 2.3, 24).— 
be doubted, instead of to his grandson, Azariah the 20. One of the leaders of the children of the pro- 
son of Johanan, belongs the notice in I Chr. vi. 10, rince who went up from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
“He it is that executefl the priesCs office in the (Neh. vii. 7). Elsewhera called Seraiah (Ezr. ii. 2) 
temple that Solomon built at Jeimsalem.” Josephus and Zacharias (1 Esd. v. 8).— 21. One of the Le- 
merely mentions Azarias as the son and successor of vites who assisted Ezra in instructing the people in 
Ahimaaz.— 2. A chief officer of Solomon’s, the son of the knowledge of the law (Neh. viii. 7). Called 
Nathan, perhaps David’s grandson (I K. iv. 5).— 8. Az arias in 1 Esd. ix. 43.-22. One of the priests 
Tenth king of Judah,*more fre(}ueutly called UzziAll who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 2), 
(2 K. xiv. 21, XV. 1, 6, 7, 8, 17, 23, 27 ; 1 Chr. iii. and probably the same with the Azariah who assisteti 
12),— 4. Son of Ethan, of the sons of Zerah, where, in the dedication of the city wall (Neh. xii. 3Ii).— 
perhaps, Zeiuhiah is the more probable reading 28. Jer. xliii. 2 (Jezaniah).- 24. The origin.ol 
(I Chr. ii.»8).— * 5 . Sonof Jehu of the family of the name of Abed-nego (Dan. i. fi, 7, 11, 19). He 
Jerahmeelites, and descended from Jarha the Egyp- appears to have been of the seed -royal of Jinlah. 
tian slave of Sheslian (1 Chr. ii. 38, 39). He w.as Azari'as. 1. (1 Esd. ix. 21)=: Uzziau, Ezr. x. 
pt;obably one of the captains of hundreds in the time 21.— 2. (1 Esd. ix. 43) = Urijah, Neh. viii, 4.-3. 
of Athaliah mentioned in 2 Chr. xxiii. 1 ; and there (1 Esd, ix. 48) =: Azariah, Neh. viii. 7.-4. Priest 
called the son of Obed. This fact assigns the compi- in the line of Esdras (2 Esd. i. 1), elsewhere 
lationof the genealogy in 1 Chr. ii. 36-41 to the reign Azari Aii and Ezkbias.— 5. Name assumed by the 
of Hezekiah. •— ‘6. Thesonof Johanan (I Chr. vi. 10). an^el liapluiel (Tob. v. 12, vi. 6, 13, vii. 8, ix. 2). 
He must have been high-priest in the reigns of —6. A captain in the anny of Judas Maccabaeiis 
Abijah and Asa, as we know his sou Amariah was (1 M.ac. v. 18, 56, 60). 

in the days of Jehoshaphat, the son of Asjv. His A'zaz, a RoJibenite, fatlier of Bela (1 Chr, v. 8). 

name is almost lost in Josephus’s list of the high- Azazi'ah. 1. A Levite-musician in the reign of 

priests.— 7» Another Azaiiah is inserted between Djivid, appointe<l to play the harp in the service 
Hilkiah, in Josiah’s reign, and Seraiah, who was which attended the proce.ssion by which the aik 
put to death by Nebuchadnezzar, in 1 Chr. vi. 1 3, was brought up the house of Obed-edoin 

14. It seems likely that he may have been inserted (1 Chr. xv. 21).— 2. The father of Hoshea, prince 
to assimilate the genealogy to that of Ezra vii. 1.— of the tribe of Ephraim when David numbered the 
8 . Son of Zephaniah, a Kohathite, and ancestor of people (1 Chr. xxvii. 20),— 8 , One of the Levites 
Sfimuel the prophet (1 Chr, vi, 36). Apparently in the reign of Hezekiah, who had charge of the“ 
the same as UzzrtAU in ver, 24.-9. Azarian, the tithes and dedicatcxl things in the Temple under 
son of Oded (2 Chr. xv. 1 ), called simply Oded in Cononiah and Shimei (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 
ver. 8, was a remarkable prophet in the days of Azbax'areth, king of the Assyrians, probtibly a 
king Asa, and a conteraporaiT of Azariah the son of corruption of Esarhaddon (1 Eira. v. 69; comp. 
Johanan the high-priest, and of Hanani the seer.— Ezr. Iv. 2). 

10. Sonof Jehoshaphat king of Judah (2 Chr. xxi. 2), father or ancestor of Nehemiah the 

—11. Another son of Jehoshaphat, and brother of n-ince of part of Bethzur (Neh. iii. Ifi). 
the pieceding (2 Chr, xxi. 2).— 12. In 2 Chr. xxii. 6. As'ekail, a town of Judah, witbjdepeudent vil- 
Azariah is a clerical error for Ahaziah,— 18. Son of lages, lying in the Shefelah or rich agricultural plain. 
Jeroham, one of the captains of Judah in the time It is most clearly defined as being near Shochoh 
^ of AtliaUah(2 Chr. xxiii. 1).— 14. The high-priest JShochoh] (1 Sam. xvii. 1). Joshua’s pursuit of 
in the reign of Uzziali, king of Judah, whose name, Hie Canaauites after the battle of Beth-horon ex- 
pe&aps from this circumstance, is often corrupted tended to Azekah (Josh. x. 10, 11). Between 
into Azariah (2 K. xiv, 21, xv. 1, 6, 7, 8, Ac.). Azekah and Shochoh the Philistines encampevl 
Thz most memorable event of his life is that which before the battle in which Golj^th was killed (1 Sam, 
is recoi'ded in 2 Chr. xxvi. 17-20. When king xvii, 1). It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Ciir, 
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i:i. 9), liras still standing at the time of the Baby- 
lonian invasion ( Jer. icxxiv. 7), and is mentioned as 
one of the places re-occupied by the Jews after their 
return from captivity (Neh. xi, 30). The position 
of Azekah has ifet yet been recognised. 

A'lel, a descendant of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 37, 38, 
ix. 43, 44). . 

A'zean, a city in the extreme south of Judah 
Josh. XV, 29), afterwards allotted to Simeon 
xix. 3). Elsewhere it is Ezem. 

Aiephu'rithy or more pro^rly Arsiphurith, a 
name which in the LXX. of 1 Esd. v. 16 occupies 
the place of Jorah in Ezr. ii. 18, and of Hariph in 
Neh. vii. 24. It is altogether omitted in the Vul- 
gate. Burrington conjectures that it may have 
originated in a combination of these two names 
corrupted by -the mistakes of transcribers. The 
second syllable .in this case probably arose fiom a 
confusion of the uncial 2 with E. 

Ase'tas. The name of a family which returned 
with Zorobabel according to 1 E^. v. 15, but not 
men^iioned in the catalogues of Ezra and Nehemiuh. 

' Al'g^ The children ef Azgad, to the number of 
1222 (2322 according to Neh. vii. 17) were among 
the laymen who returned with Zoinbabel (Ezr. ii. 
12). A second detachment of 110, with Johanan 
at their head, accompanied Ezra in the second 
caravan (Ezr. viii. 12). With the other heads of 
the people they joined in ttie covenant with Nehe- 
miah (Neh. x. 15). The name appears as Sadas in 
1 Esd. v. 13, and the number of the family is there 
given 3222. In 1 Esd. viii. 38, it is written Astatu. 

Azi'a, a ** seiwant of the temple ** (1 Esd. v. 31), 
elsewhere called Uzza. 

Azi'ei (2 Esd. i. 2), one of the ancestors of 
Esdras, elsewhere called Azariah and Ezias. 

A'ziel, a Levite (1 Chr. xv. 20). The name is a 
shortened form of Jaaziel in ver. 18. 

Az'iza, a layman of the family of Zattu, who had 
married a foreign wife after the return from Baby- 
lon *( Ezr. X. 27}: called Sardeus in 1 Esd. ix. 28. 

AzmaVeth. 1« One of David’s mighty men, a 
native of Bahurim (2 Sam. xxiii. 31 ; 1 Chr. xi. 33), 
and therefore probably a Benjamite.— 2. A de- 
scendant of Mephibosheth, or Merib-baal (1 Chr. viii. 
36, ix. 42).— 3. The father of Jeziel and Pelet, 
two of the skilled Benjamite slingers and archci^ 
who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 3), perhajw 
identical with 1. It has been suggested that in 
this passage ** sons of Azmaveth ” may denote 
natives of the place of that name.— 4. Overseer 
of the royal treasures in the reign of David (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 2b\ - 

AzmaTeth, a place to all appearance in Benja- 
min, being named with Anathoth, Kirjath-Jearim 
and other towns belonging to that tribe. Forty- 
two of the Bene-Azmaveth returned from tbe 
captivity with Zorobabel (Ezr, ii, 24). The 
“ sous of tlie singers seemed to have settled round 
it (Neh. xii. 29). 'The name elsewhere occurs as 
Beth-Azmaveth. 

Az'mon, a place named as being on the S. 
boundary of Holy Land, apparently near the 
torrent of Eg^t {Wadi eUArisK) (Num. xxxiv. 
4, 5 ; Josh. XV, 4). It has not yet been identified. 

Az'notlL-ta'bor, the ears (t. e. possibly the sum- 
mits) of Tabor, one of the landmarks of the 
boundary of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 34). The town, 
if town it be, has hitherto escaped recognition. 

A'iqTi son of Eliakim, in the line of oui’ 
(Matt. i. 13, 14). • 


BAAX. 

Azo'tus. [Asitood.] I 

Azo'tiu, Moimt. In the fatal battle in which 
Judas Maccabeus fell, he broke the right Iring of 
Bacchides* army, and pursued them to Mount 
Azotus (1 Mac; ix. 15). Josephus calls it Aza, or 
Azara, according to many MSS., %hich Ewald 
finds in a mountain west of Birzeit, under the form 
Atara, the Philistine Ashdod being out of the 
question. 

At'riel* 1. The head of a house of the half- 
tribe of Manasseh beyond Jordan, a man of renown 
(1 Chr. V. 24).— 2. A Naphtalite, ancestor of 
Jerimoth the head of the tribe at the time of David's 
census (1 Chr. xxvii, 19): called Uzziel in two 
Heb. MSS., and apparently in the LXX.— 8. The 
father of Seraiah, an officer of Jehoiakim (Jer. 
xxxvi. 26). 

Az'rikfun. 1. A descendant of Zerubbabel, and 
son of Neariah of the royal line of Judah (1 Chr. 
iii. 23).— 2. Eldest son of Azel, and descendant of 
Saul (1 Chr. viii. 38, ix. 44).— 8. A Levite, 
ancestor of Sbemaiah who lived in the time, of 
Nehemiah (1 Chr. ix. 14; Neh. xi. 15). — 4. 
Governor of the house, or prefect of the palace to 
king Ahaz, who was slain by Zichri, an Ephraimite 
hem, in the successful invasion of the southern 
kingdom by Pekah king of Israel (2 Chr, xxviii. 7). 

Az'abah. 1. Wife of Caleb, son of Hczion 
(1 Chr. ii. 18, 19).— 2. Mother of king Jehosha- 
phat (1 K. xxii. 42 ; 2 Chr. xx. 31). 

A'znr, properly Az'zur. 1. A Benjamite of 
Gibeon, and father of Hananiah the false prophet 
(Jer. xxviii. 1). Hitzig suggests that he may have 
been a priest, as Gibeon was one of the priestly 
cities.— 2. Father of Jaazaniah, one of the princes 
of the people against whom Ezekiel was commanded 
to prophesy (Ez. xi. 1). 

Azu'ran, the sons of Aznran are enumerated in 
1 Esd. V, 15 among those who returned from 
Babylon with Zorobabel, but there is no corre- 
sponding name in the catalogues of Ezra and Nelle- 
miah. Azuran may perhaps be identical with Azzur 
in Neh. x. 17. 

Az'zah. The more accurate rendering of the 
name of the well-known Philistine city, Gaza (Deut. 
ii. 23; IK. iv. 24; Jer. xxv. 20). [Gaza.] 

Az'zau, the father of Paltiel, prince of the tiibe 
of Issachar, who represented his tribe in the division 
of the promised land (Num, xxxiv. 26). 

Az'zur, one of the heads of the people who signed 
the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 17). Tlie 
name is probably that of a family, and in Hebrev/ 
is the same as is elsewhere represented by Azur. 
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BA'AL. 1, A He ubenite, whose son or descendant 
Beerah was carried off by the invading army of 
Assyria under Tiglath-Pilcser (I Chr. v, 5).— 2. 
The son of Jehiel, father or founder of Gibeon, by 
his wife Maachah ; brother of Kish, and grand- 
fiither of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 30, ix. 36). 

Ba'al, the supreme male divinity of the Phoe- 
nician and Canoonitish nations, as Abhtoretu waa * 
their supreme female divinity. Both names flhve 
the peculiarity of being used in the plural, and it 
seems certaiu that these plurals designate not statues 
of the divinities, but different modifications of Um 
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diviniti^ themselves. The plural Baalim is found 
fr^uentlf alone (Judj^. ii. 11, x. 10 ; 1 K. xviii. 
18; jer. ix. 14; Hos. ii. 17), as well as in 
connexion with Ashtoreth (Judg. x. 6 ; 1 Sam. vii. 4) 
and with Asherah, or, as our version renders it, 
“the groves'* (Judg, hi. 7 ; 2 Chr. xxxhi. 3). The 
woixl is in Hebrew a common noun of fi^equent 
occurrence, having the meaning Lord^ not so much, 
however, in the sense of Btder tin of Master^ Ovmer, 
Possessor, There can be no doubt of the veiy high 
antiquity of the worship of Baal. We find it 
esbiblished amongst the Moabites and their allies 
the Midianitcs in the time of Moses (Num. xxii. 41), 
and througli these nations the Ismelites were seduced 
to the worship of this god under the particular form 
of Baal-Peor (Num. xxv. 3-18 ; Deut. iv. 3). 
Notwithstanding the fearful punishment which 
their idolatry brought upon them in this instance, 
the succeeding generation returned to the worship 
of Baal (Judg. ii. 10-13), and, w'ith the exception 
of the period during which Gideon was judge (Judg. 
vi«25, &c., viii. 33), this foim of idolatry seems to 
have prevailed amongst them up to the time of 
Samuel (Judg. x. 1() ; 1 Sam. vii. 4), at whose 
I'ebulcc the people renounced the worship of Baalim. 
In the times of the kings the worship of Baal spread 
gi^itly, and together with that of Ashemh bwame 
the religion of the couit and people of the ten tribes 
(1 K. xvi. 31-33, xviii. 19, 22). And though this 
idolatry was occasionally put down (2 K. iii. 2, 
X. 28) it appears never to have been permanently 
abolished among them (2 K. xvii. 16). In the 
kingdom of Judah also Baal-worship extensively 
prevailed. During the shoit reign of Ahaziah and 
the subsequent usuipation of his mother Athaliah, 
the sister of Ahab, it appears to have been the reli- 
gion of the court (2 K. viii. 27; comp. xi. 18), 
as it was subsequently under Ahaz (2 K. xvi. 3 ; 
2 Chr. xxviii. 2), and Manassch (2 K. xxi. 3). 
The worship of Baal amongst the Jews seems to 
have been appointed with much pomp and cere- 
monial, Temples were erected to him (1 K. xvi. 
32 ; 2 K. xi. 18) ; his images were set up (2 K. 
X. 26) ; his altars were very numerous (Jer. xi. 
13), were erected particulariy on lofty eminences 
(IK. xviii. 20), and on the roofs of houses (Jer. 
xxxii. 29); there were priests in great numbers 
(IK. xviii. 19), and of various classes (2 K. x. 19) ; 
the worshippers appear to have been airayed in 
appropriate robes (2 K. x. 22) ; the worship was 
performed by burning incense (Jer. vii. 9) and 
offering burnt-sacrifices, which occasionally con- 
sisted of human vikims (Jer. xix. 5). The offi- 
ciating priests danced with frantic shouts around 
the altar, and cut themselves with knives to excite 
the attention and compassion of the god (IK. xviii. 
26-28). Throughout all the Phoenician colonies 
we continually find titices of the worship of this 
god ; nor need we hesitate to regard the Babylonian 
Bel (Is. xlvi. 1) or Belas, as essentially identical 
with Baal, though perhaps under some modified 
font!. I’hc same perplexity occurs respecting the 
connexion of this god with the heavenly bodies, as 
we have already noticed in regard to Ashtoreth. 
Creiizer and Movers declare Baal to be the Sun-god ; 
on the other hand, the Babylonian god is identified 
with Zeus, by Heixidotus, and there seems to be no 
doSbt that Bel-Merodach is the planet Jupiter. It 
is quite likely that in the case of Baal, as well as of 
Ashtoreth, the symbol of the god vari^ at different 
taniei and in different locidities. Among the com- 
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unds of Baul which appear in the 0. T. are 
Ba'al-bk'rith, This foim of Baal was wor- 
shipped at Shechem by the Israelites after the death 
of Gideon (Judg. viii, 33, ix. 4). ^.The name sig- 
nifies the' Covenant'’ Bml, the god who comes into 
covenant with the woi*shippei’a.— B a'al-ze'bub, 
worshipped at Ekron (2 K. i. 2,^3, 16). The 
meaning of the name is Baal or Tiordf of the fly. 
Similarly the Greeks gave the epithet Apomyios 
(from myia “ a fiy **) to Zeus, and Pliny speaks of 
a Fly-god Myiodes. The name occure in the N. T. 
in the well-known form Beelzebub.— 8. Ba'al- 
IIA'nan. 1, The name of one of the early kings of 
Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 38, 39 ; 1 Chr. i. 49, 30 ). 
2. The name of one of David's officers, who had 
the superintendence of his olive and sycomore plan- 
tations (1 Chr. xxvii. 26), He was of the town of 
Gederah (Josh. xv. 36) or Beth-Gader (1 Chr. ii. 
.51), and from his name we may conjecture that he 
was of Canaanitish origin.— 4. BA'Alr-PE'OR, We 
have already referred to the worehip of this god. 
The nan-ative (Num. xxv.) seems clearly to twow 
that this fonn of Bajil-wbrship was connected with 
licentious rites. Baal-Peor was identified by the 
Rabbins and early fathers with Priapus. 

Ba'al, geographical. I’his word occurs as the 
prefix or suffix to the names of several places in 
Palestine. It never seems to have become a natu- 
ralized Hebrew word ; and such places calletl by this 
name or its compounds as can be identified, were 
either near Phoenicia, or in proximity to some other 
acknowledged seat of heathen worahip. The places 
In the names of which Baal fbnns a part are as 
follows : — 1, Ba'al, a town of Simeon, named only 
in 1 Chr. iv. 33, and which foi-m the parallel list in 
Josh. xix. seems to have been identical with 
Baalath-Beer. — 2. Ba'alah. (a.) Anotluu 
name for Kiiuath-Jearim, or Ktrjath-Baal, 
the well-known town, now Kuriet el Enab, It is 
mentioned in Josh. xv. 9, 10; 1 Chr. xiii. 6.. Jn 
.Tosh. XV. 11, it is called Mount Baalah, and in xv. 
60, and xviii. 14, Kirjath-Baal. It would seem as 
if Baalah were the earlier or Canaanite appellation 
of the place. In 2 Sam. vi. 2, the name occurs 
slightly altered as “ Biiale of Judah." (6.) A town 
in the south of Judah (Josh. xv. 29), which in 
fix. 3 is called Balau, and in the parallel list (1 
Chr. iv. 29) BiLiiAif.— 8 . Ba'alatu, a town of 
Dan named with Gibbethon, Gath-rimmon, and other 
Philistine places (Josh. xix. 44).— 4. Ba'alath- 
be'er = Baal 1, a tow among those in the 
south part of Judah, given to Simeon, which also 
bore the name of Kamatu-Negkb, oi*“ the height 
of tiie South” (Josh. xix. 8).— 5. Ba'al-gad, used 
to denote the most northern (Josh. xi. 17, xii.'‘7), 
or perhaps north-western (xiii. 5), point to which 
Joshua's victories extended. It was in all proba- 
bility a Phoenician or Canaanite 8anotuai*y of Baal 
under the aspect of Gad, or Fortune. [Gad.] No 
trace of its site has yet been discovered. The con- 
jecture of Schwarz is, that the modem representa- 
tive of Baalgad is Bankts. [Caesarea Philippi.] 
—6, Ba'al-ha'mon, a place at which Solomon had 
a vineyard, evidently of ^•eat extent (Cant. viii. 11). 
The only possible clue to its situation is the mention 
in Judith viii. 3, of a Belambn or Balamdn (A. V. 
Balamo) near Dothaim; and therefoie in the 
mountains of Ej^raim, not far north of Samaria.— 
7. Ba^al-ha'zor, a place ** * by ' Ephraim," where 
Absalom appears to have had a sheep-farm, and 
where Amnon was murdered (2 Sam. xiii 23).-# 
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8 . Mount Ba'al-her'mon (Judg. iii. S), andj 
simply Baal'heiTmon (1 Chr, v. 23), This is usually ' 
considered as a jistiuct place from Mount Heimon ; 
but we know that this mountain had at least three 
names (Deut. iii. 9), . and Boal-hermon may have 
been a fourth 4n use among the Phoeniciiin wor- 
bhippei’s of Baal.«—9. Ba'al-me'on, one of the 
towns which were built by the iteubenites (Num. 
xxxii. 38), and to which theyj‘gave other names.** 
It also occurs in 1 Chr. v. 8, and on each occa- 
sion with !Nebo. In the time of Ezekiel it was 
Moabite, one of the cities which were the *• glory of 
the country ** (Ez. xxv. 9). In tlie days of Eusebius 
and Jerome it was still called Balmano, 9 miles 
distant from Heshbon, and reputed to be the native 
place of Elisha*. —10. Ba'al-pkr'azim, the scene of 
a victory of David over the Philistines, and of a 
gioat destruction of their images (2 Sam. v. 20; 

1 Chr. xiv. 11). The place and the circumstance 
appear to be again alluded to in Is. xxviii. 21, where 
it is called Mount P.— 11. Ba’al-shali'sha, a 
place named only in 2 If . iv. 42 ; apparently not 
till' from Gilgal (comp. ver. 38). It was possibly 
situated in the district, or “ land,** of the same 
name. [Siialisha.]— 12. Ba'al-ta'mar, aplace 
named only in Judg. xx. 33, as near Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin^ The palm-tree {t&mar) of Deborah (ir. 5) 
was situated somewhere in the locality, and is pos- 
sibly alluded to.— 18. BA*AL-ZE'rHON, a place in 
Egypt near where the Israelites crossed the Bed 
Sea (Ex. xiv. 2, 9 ; Num. xxxiii. 7). From the 
position of Goshen and ^he indications afforded by 
the narmtive of the route of the Israelites, we place 
Baal-zephon on the western shore of the Gulf of 
Suez, a little below its head, which at that time 
was about 30 or 40 miles northward of Uie present 
head. 

Ba'alah. [Baal, No. 2.] 

Ba'alath. [Baal, Nos. 8, 4.] 

Ba'ale of Judah. [Baal, No. 2, a.] 

Ba'alim. [Baal.] 

Ba'alifli king of the Ammonites at the time of 
the destruction of Jeru.salera by Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer. xl. 14). 

Ba’ana. 1. The son of Ahilud, Solomon’s com- 
niis>anat oflicer in Jezrecl and the north of t;Jie 
Jordan valley (1 K. iv. 12).— 2. Father of Zadok, 
who assisted in rebuilding the wail of Jerusalem 
under Nehemioh (Neh. iii. 4).— 3. = Baanah, 4 (1 
Escl. V. 8 ; see Ezr. ii. 2). 

Ba'auah. 1. Son of Rimmon, a Benjamite, who 
with his brother Rechab murdered Jsh-hosheth. 
For this they weie killed by David, and their muti- 
lated bodies hung up over the pool at Hebron (2 
Sain. iv. 2, 5, 6, 9).— 2, A Netophathite, father of 
Heleb or Heled, one of David’s mighty men (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 29 ; 1 Chr. xi. 30).— 3. Accurately Baana, 
son of Hiishai, Solomon’s commissariat officer in 
Asher (1 K. iv. 16).— 4, A man who accompanied 
Zorobabel on his return from the captivity (Ezr. 
ii. 2 ; Neh. vii. 7). Possibly the same person is in- 
tended in Neh. x. 27. [Baana, 3.] 

Ba'ara, one of the wives of Shaharaim, a de- 
scendant of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 8). 

Baasdi'alli a Gershonitc Levite, one of the fore- 
fathers of Asaph the singer (1 Chr. vi. 40 [25]). 

Ba'aehai b.c. 953-931, thiid sovereign of the 
separate kingdom of Israel, and the founder of its 
second dynasty. He was son of Ahijah of the tribe 
of Issachar, and conspired against King Nadab, son 
of Jeroboam, when he was besieging &e Philistine 
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town of Gibbethon (1 K. xv. 27), and killed Vk* 
with his whole family. He appears to have^eeii < 
humble origin (1 K. xvi. 2). It was pix*bably in 
the 13th year of his reign that lie made war on 
Asa, and began to fortify Kamah. HI was defeated 
by the unexpected alliance of Asa with Benhadad 1. 
of Damascus. Baasha died in the 24th year of hia 
reign, and was honomably buried in the beautiful 
city of Tirzah (Cant. vi. 4), which he liad made bis 
capital (1 K. xvi. 6 ; 2 Chr. xvi. 1-6). 

Balbel, Bab'ylon, is properly the capital city of 
the countiy, which is called in Genesis Shinar, and 
in the later Scriptures Chaldaea, or the land of the 
Chaldaeans. The architectural remains discovered 
in southern Babylonia, taken in conjunction with 
the monumental records, seem to indicate that it 
was not at first the capital, nor, indeed, a town ot 
very gi’cat importance. JSrecht Ur, and Elkisar, 
appear to have been all more ancient than Babylon, 
and were capital cities when Bahil was a provincial 
village. The first rise of the Chaldaean power was 
in the region close upon the Persian Gulf ; thence 
the nation spread northwards up the course of the 
rivers, and the seat of government moved in the 
game direction, being finally fixed at Babylon, per- 
haps not earlier than B.C. 1700.— L Topography 
of Babylon — Ancient descriptions of the city,-^ 
The desci-iptious of Babylon which have come down 
to us in classical writers are derived chiefiy from 
two sources, the works of Herodotus and of Ctesias. 
According to the former, the city, whibh was built 
on both sides of the Euphrates, formed a vast 
square, enclosed within a double line of high walls, 
the extent of the outer circuit being 480 stades, or 
about 56 miles. The entire area included would 
thus have been about 200 square miles. The 
houses, which were frequently three or four stories 
high, were laid out in straight streets crossing each 
other at right angles. In each division of the town 
thera was a fortress or stronghold, consisting iu Cht 
one case of the royal palace, in the other of the 
great temple of Belus. The two portions of the 
city were united by a bridge, composed of a series 
of stone piers with moveable platforms of wooil 
stretching from one pier to another. According 
to Ctesias the circuit of the city was not 480 but 
360 stades — ^which is a little under 42 miles. It lay, 
he says, on both sides of the Euphrates, and the 
two parts were connected together by a stone bridge 
five stades (above 1000 yards) long, and 30 feet 
broad, of the kind described by Hei'odotus. At 
cither extiemity of the bridge was a royal palace, 
that in the eastern city being the more magnificent 
of the two. The two palaces were joined, not only 
by the bridge, but by a tunnel under the river ! 
Ctesias* account of the temple of Belus has not come 
down to us. In examining the ti'uth of these 
descriptions, we shall most conveniently commence 
from the outer circuit of the town. All the ancient 
writers appear to agree in the fact of a district of 
vast size, more or less inhabited, having been en- 
closed within lofty walls, and included under the 
name of Babylon. With respect to the exact extent 
of the circuit they differ. The estimate of Hero- 
dotus and of Pliny is 480 stades, of Strabo 385, 
of Q. Curtiug 368, of Clitarchus 365, and of Ctesia^ 
360 stades. It is evident that here we have iftrely 
the moderate variations to he expected in inde- 
pendent measuiements, except in the first of the 
numbers. Perhaps the true explanation is that 
Herodotus spoke of the outcj* wall, which could be 
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traced it his time, while the later writers, who 
neirer speak of im inner and an outer barrier, 'give 
the measurement of -Heindotus* mner wall, which 
may have alone remained in their day. Taking 
the lowest estimate of the extent of the cii*cait, we 
shall have for thd space within the rampart an area 
of above 100 square miles ; nearly five times the 
size of London ! It is evident that this vast space 
cannot have been entirely covered with houses, 
Diodorus confesses that but a small part of the 
enclosure was inhabited in his own day, and Q. 
Curtius says that as much as nine-tenths consisted, 
even in the most fiourishiug times, of gaidcns, 
parks, paradises, fields and orchaitls. With regaitl 
to the height and breadth of the walla there is 
nearly as much difierence of statement as with 
regai^ to their extent. Herodotus makes the 
height 200 royal cubits, or 337^ feet ; Ctesias 50 
fathoms, or 300 feet ; Pliny and Solinus 200 royal 
feet; Strabo 50 cubits, or 75 feet. We are forced 
to fall back on the earlier autliorities, who are also 
the only eye-witnesses ; and, sui'prising as it seems, 
perhaps we must believe the statement, that the 
vast enclosed space above mentioned was surrounded 
by walls which have well been teimed ** artificial 
mountains,*’ being nearly the height of the dome of 
St, Paul’s ! The estimates for the thickness of the 
wall are the following : — Herodotus, 50 royal cubits, 
or nearly 85 feet ; l^liny and Solinus, 50 royal, or 
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about 60 common feet ; and Strabo, 32 feet. Tlie 
latter may belong properly to the inner wall, which 
was of less thickness than the outei'. According to 
Ctesias the wall was 8ti*engtheued with 250 towers. 



r 

irregularly disposed, to guard the weakest parts; 
and according to Herodotus it was pierced with a 
hundred gates, which were made of brass, «i(h 
brazen lintels and side-posts. The gates and walls 
are alike mentioned in Scripture ; the height of the 
one and the breadth of the other being specially 
noticed (Jer. li. 58} comp. 1. 15, and li. 53,^. 
Herodotus and Ctesias both relate that the banks 
of the river as it flowed through the city were on 
each side ornamented with quays. Some remains 
of a quay or embankment (E) on the eastern side of 
the sb’eam still exist, upon the bricks of which is 
read the name of the last king. Perhaps a remark- 
able mound (K) which inteiTUpts the long flat 
valley—evidently the ancient course of the river — 
may be a trace of the bridge whi<A both these 
writers describe.— *11. Present State of the Puina . — 
About five miles above Jlilah, on the opposite or 
left bank of the Euphi'ates, occurs a series of arti- 
ficial mounds of enormous size. They consist 
chiefly of three great masses of building — the high 
pile (A) of unlaked brickwork calliS by Bich 
* Mufellibc,’ but which is to .the Arabs as 

' Babil tbe building denominated the < Aosr or 
pfdace (B) ; and a My monnd (C), upon which 
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ftUDds tlie modern tomb of Amirim-ibii-'Alb^ 
Besides these principal masses the most remarkable 
features are two parallel lines of rampart (F F) 
bounding the cHlef ruins on the east, some similar 
but inferior remains on the north and west (II and 
H), an embaiiraent along the river-side (E), a 
remarkable is^ted heap (K) in the middle of a 
long valley, which seems to have been the ancient 
bed of the stream, and two long lines of i^ampart 
(G G), meeting at a right angle, and with the river 
forming an irregular triangle, witlun which all the 
ruins on this side (except Bahil) are enclosed. On 
the west, or right bank, the remains are very slight 
and scanty. Scattered over the country on both 
sides of the Euphrates, are a number of remarkable 
mounds, usually standing single, which are plainly 
of the same date with the great mass of ruins upon 
the river bank. Of these, by far the most striking 
is the vast ruin called the Birs-Nimrvdt which 
many regard as the tower of Babel, situated about 
six miles to the S.W. of Hillah. [Babel, tower 
OP j— III. IdmtijicatioTk of sites. — On comparing 
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the eiistiDg rains with the acooonts of th% sneient 
writer, the great difficulty which meets u% is the 
position of the remains almost exclusively on the 
left bank of the nvei'. All the old accounts agi'ee 
in representing the Eu{)hrates as" rui]|iing through 
the town, and the principal buildings as placed on 
the opposite sides of the stream. Perhaps the most 
probable solution is to be found in the fact» that a 
large canal (called 8hehil) intervened in andent 
times between the Kasr mound (B) and the ruin 
now called Bahil (A), which may easily have been 
confounded by Herodotus with the main stream. 
If this explanation be accepted as probable, we may 
identify the principal ruins as follows; — 1, The 
great mound of BabU will be the ancient temple o! 
Bel us. It foitned the tower of the temple, and was 
surmounted by a chapel, but the main shrine, the 
altars, and no doubt the residences of the priests, 
were at the foot, in a sacred precinct. 2, The 
mound of the Kasr will mark the site of the great 
Palace of Nebuchadnezzar. It is an irregular square 
of about 700 yards each way, and may be regarded 
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as chiefly formed of the old palace-platform. No j 
plan of the palace is to be made out fi'om the exist- | 
mg remains, which are tossed in apparent confu&ion ' 
oiBthe highest point of the mound, 3. The mound 
of Amrwn is thought by M. Oppert to represent 
the “ hanging gardens ” of Nebuchadnezzar ; but 
this conjecture does not seem to be a very happy 
one. Most probably it I’epresents the ancient palace, 
coeval with Babylon itself, of which Nebuchad- 
nezzar speaks in his inscriptions as adjoining his 
own more magnificent residence, 4, The ruins 
marked DD on either side of the Euphi'ates, together 
with all the mher remains on the right bank, may 
be considered to represent the lesser Palace of 
Ctesias, which is said to have been connected with 
the greater by a bridge across the river, as well ns 
by a tunnel under the channel of the stream. 5. 
The two long parallel lines of embankment on the 
east (F F in the plan), may either be the lines of an 
outer and inner incl(»ure,of which Nebuchadnezzar 
speaks as defences of his palace; or they may re- 


present the embankments of an enormous reservoir, 
which is often mentioned by that monaich as ad- 
joining his palace towards the east, 6, The embank- 
ment (E) is composed of bricks marked with the 
name of Labynetus or Nabunit, and is undoubtedly 
a portion of the work which Berosus ascribes to the 
last king. The most remarkable fact connected 
with the magnificence of Babylon, is the poorness 
of the material with which such wonderful results 
were produced. With bricks made from the soil of 
the country, in many parts an excellent clay, and 
at fii-st only “ slime for mortar” (Gen. xi. 3), weits 
constructed edifices of so vast a size that they still 
remain among the most enormous mins in the 
world.— IV. JTistory of Babylon, — Scripture repre- 
sents the ** beginning of the kingdom *’ as belonging 
to the time of Nimrt^, the grandson of Ham (Gy. x’.^ 
6-10). The most ancient inscriptions appeir tu 
show that the primitive inhabitants of the country 
were really Cushite, i, e, identWl in race with the 
early inhaUtants of Southern Arabia aqd of Ethiopia. 
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The seat pf goveniment at this early time was, as 
has been stateii, in lower Babylonia, Ei’ech ( Wurha) 
and Ur ( Mugheir) being the ©ipitals. The country 
was called Shinii*, and the people tlie Akkadim 
(comp. Accc^ of <5en. x. 10). Of the ai*t of this 
period we have specimens in the ruins of Mugheir 
and Warkat the remains of which date from at least 
the 20th century befoi*e our em. The early annals 
of Babylon are tilled by Berosus, the native his- 
torian, witii three dynasties ; one of 49 Chaldaean 
kings, who reigned 458 years ; another of 9 Arab 
kings, who reigned 245 yeiU's ; and a third of 49 
Assyrian monai'chs, w'iio held dominion for 526 
years. It would appear then as if Babylon, after 
having had a native Chaldaean dynasty, fell wholly 
under Semitic induence, becoming subject 6i*st to 
Ambia for two centuries and a half, and then to 
Assyria for above five centuries, and not regaining 
even a qualided independence till the time marked 
by the close of the Upper and the foi*matioii of the 
Lower Assyrian empire But the statement is too 
broad to be exact ; and the monuments show that 
Babylon was at no time absorbal into Assyria, or 
even for very many years together a submissive 
vassal. The line of Babylonian kings becomes 
exactly known to us Burn the year b.g. 747. The 
“ Canon of Ptolemy ** gives us the succession of 
Babylonian mouarchs, with the exact length of the 
reign of each, from the year ii.c. 747, when Nabo- 
niissar mounted the throne, to n.o. 381 , w’hen tin 
last Pei-siau king wiis dethroned by Alexander. 
Of the earlier kings of the Canon, the only one 
worthy of notice is Mavducempalus (b.C. 721), the 
Merodach-Baladan of Scripture, but it is not 
till we come to Nabopolassar, the father of Nebu- 
chadnezziir, that a new era in the history of Babylon 
commences. He was appointed to the government 
of Babylon by the ^st Assyrian king, at the 
moment when the Modes were about to make their 
final attack: w'heieupon, betraying the trust re- 
posed in him, he went over to the enemy, anunged 
a marriage between his son Nebuchadnezzar and 
the daughter of the Median leader, and joined in 
the last siege of tlic city. [Nineveh.] On the 
success of ^e confederates (b.C. 625) Babylon be- 
came not only an independent kingdom, but an 
empira. At a later date hostilities broke out with 
Kgypt. Nechoh, the son of Psamatik I., about the 
year B.C. 608, invaded the Babylonian dominions 
on the south-west (2 K. xxiii. 29, and xxiv. 7). 
Nabopolassar was now advanced in life ; he there- 
fore sent his son, Nebuchadnezzar, against the 
JSgyptians, and the battle of Carchemish restored 
to Babylon the fomer limits of her territory (comp. 
2 K. xxiv. 7 with Jer. xlvi. 2-12). Nebuchad- 
nezzar upon his father’s death was acknowledged 
king (b.c. 604). A complete account of the works 
and exploits of this great monarch — by far the most 
remar^ble of all the Babylonian kings — is given 
under Nebuchadnezzar. He died b.c. 561, 
having reigned for 43 years, and was succeeded by 
Kvil-Merodach, bis son, who is called in the Canon 
llloarudamus. This prince was mmdered, after 
having held the crown for two years only, by 
Neriglissar, his brother-in-law. [Evid-Merodaoh.] 

^ Neriglissar— -the Nerigassolassar of the canon — is 
(api^rently) identical with the Nergal-sbar-czer, 
Bab^Iag of Jeremiah (xxxix. 3, 13). Neriglissar 
Imilt the palace at Babylon, which seems to have 
placed originally on the right bank of the 
river. He reigned but four years, and left the 
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crowi. to his son, Laboiosoarchod. This prinee, 
when he had reigned nine mouths, became the 
victim of a cons|«racy. Nabonidus (or Labynetus). 
one of the conspirators, succeeded 'm the year B.c. 
555, very shortly before the war broke out between 
Cyrus and Cioesus. Having entered into alliance 
witli the latter of these mouarchs against the foimer, 
he provoked the hostility of Cyrus, who, in tlie year 
B.C. 539, advanced at the head of his imsistible 
hordes, but wintered upon the Biyaleh or Gyudes, 
making his hnal approaches in the ensuing spring. 
Nabonidus took the held in person at the head of 
his aimy, leaving his son Belshazzar to command 
in the city. He was defeated and forced to shut 
himself up in Borsippa (marked now by the Birs^ 
Nimrud), till after the hill of Babylon, Belshazzar^ 
guarded the city, but allowed the enemy to enter ' 

town by tlie channel of the river. Babylon^ was 
thus taken by a surprise, as Jeremiah had pi^phe- 
sied (li. 31) — by an army of Medes and Persians, 
as intimated 170 yeara earlier by Isaiah (xxi. ?-9), 
and, as Jeremiah had <also foreshown (li. 39), 
during a festival. In the carnage which ensued 
upon the taking of the town, Belshazzar was slain 
(Dan. V. 30). Accoixliug to the book of Daniel, it 
would seem as if Babylon was taken, not by Cyrus, 
king of Persia, but by a Median king, named Daiius 
(v. 31). There is, however, sufficient indication 
that “Darius the Mede” was not the real con- 
queror, but a monarch with a certain delegated 
authority (see Dan. v. 31, and ix. 1). With the 
conquest by Cyrus commenced the decay and ruin 
of Babylon, though it continued a royal residence 
through the entire period of the Persian empire. 
The defences and public buildings suffered grie- 
vously from neglect during the long period of peace 
which followed the reign of Xerxes. After the 
death of Alexander the Great, the removal of the 
seat of empire to Antioch under the Scleucidae gave 
the finishing blow to the prosperity of the place. 
Since then Babylon has been a quairy from whicli 
all the tribes in the vicinity have derived the bxicks 
with which they have built their cities. The 
“ great city,” “ the beauty of the Chaldees* excel- 
lency,” has thus emphatiixilly “ become heaps ” 
(Jer. li. 37). Her walls have altogether disap- 
ffoired — they have “ fallen ” (Jer, li. 44), been 
** thrown down ” (1. 15), been “ utterly broken” 
(li. 58). “ A drought is upon her waters ” (1. 39) ; 
for the system of irrigation, on which, in Babylonia, 
fertility altogether depends, has long ^en laid aside ; 
“her cities” are everywhere “a desolation” (li. 
43) ; her “ land a wilderness “ wild beasts of 
the desert ” (jackals) “ lie there and “ owls dwell 
there” (comp. Layard, ATin. and Bab, p. 484, with 
Is, xiii. 21, 22, and Jer, 1. 39) ; the natives regai-d 
the whole site as haunted, and neither will the 
“Arab pitch tent, nor the shepherd fold sheep 
there ” (Is. xiii. 20), 

Balwl, Tower of. The “ tower of Babel ” is 
only mentioned once in Scripture (Gen. xi. 4-5), 
and then as incomplete. It was b^iilt of bricks, 
and the slime” used for mortar was probably 
bitumen. A Jewish tradition declared that fire 
fell from heaven, and split the tower through to its 
foundation; ^hile Alexander Polyhistor and the 
other profane writers who noticed the tower, said • 
that it had been blown down by the winds. Such 
authorities ‘thei'efore as we ptmm, represent the 
building as destroyed soon after its erection. When 
the Jews, however, were oanied captive into Bsby« 
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k>nia, the^ were BU-tick with the vast xnagnitade 
aud peculiar charoctei* of certain of the Babylonian 
temples, in one gr other of -which they thought to 
recognise the very tower itself. The predominant 
opinion was m favour of tlie great temple of Hebo 
at Borsippa, the modem Bira-Nimrud, although 
the distance of that place from Babylon is an in- 
superable difficulty in the way of the identification. 
There are in reality no i-eal grounds either for iden- 
tifying the tower with the Temple of Bel us, or for 
supposing that any remains of it long suiTived the 
check which the buildei-s received (Gen. xi. 8). 
But the Birs^Nimrudt though it cannot be the 
tower of Babel itself, may well be token to show 
the probable shape and chaitu:ter of the edifice. 
h^This building appears to have been a sort of oblique 
l i feh ii nm id built in seven receding stages. “ Upon a 
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platfoim ot crude brick, raised a few feet a^e the 
level of the alluvial plain, was built of burnt brick 
the first or basement stages— an exact square, 272 
feet each way, and 26 feet in pei’pendicular height. 
Upon this stage was erected a second, ^30 feet each 
way, and likewise 26 feet high ; which, however, 
was not placed exactly in the middle of the firnt, 
bnt considerably nearer to the south western end, 
which constitu^ the hack of the building. The 
other stages were anTinged similarly — the third 
being 188 feet, and again 26 feet high ; the fourth 
146 feet squai-e, and 15 feet high; the fifth 104 
feet square, and the same height as the foniih ; the 
sixth 62 feet square, and again the same height , 
and the seventh 20 feet square and once more the 
same height. On the seventh stage there was 
probably placed the ark or tabernacle, which seems 
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to have been again 15 feet high, and must have 
nearly, if not entirely, covered the top of the 
seventh story. The entire original height, allowing 
tliree feet for the platform, would thus have been 
156 feet, or, without the platform, 153 feet. The 
whole formed a sort of oblique pyinmid, the 
gentler slope filing the N.E., and the steeper in- 
clining to the S.W . On the N .E. side was the grand 
entrance, and here stood the vestibule, a separate 
building, the debris from which having joined those 
from the temple itself, fiU up the intermediate 
space, aud very remarkably prolong the moupd in 
this dimetion^’ (Rawlinson’s fferodotus, vol. ii. 
pp. 582-3). The Birs temple, which was called 
the “ Temple of tlie Sevin Spheres,** was ornamented 
with the planetoi'y coloui*s, but this wae most 


likely a peculiarity. It is not necessary to sup- 
pose that any real idea of “scaling heaven wad 
present to the minds of those who raised either toe 
Tower of Babel or any other of the Babylonian 
temple-towers. The expression used in Genesis 
(xi 4) is a mere hyperbole for great height (comp. 
Dent. i. 28; Dan. iv. 11, &c.), and should not be 
taken literally. Military defence was probably the 
primary object of such edifices in early times: but 
with the wish for this may have been combined 
further secondaiy motives, which remained when 
such defence was otherwise provided for. Diodo^tas 
states that the great tower of the temple of Belns 
wm used by the Chaldaeons as an observatory 
(ii. 9), and the careful emplacement of Ijhe Baby- 
lonian temples With the angles facidg toe font 
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cardinal points, would be a natural conscqtienc^ | 
and mSy be regai^led as a strong confirmation of tlie 
reality of tliis application. 

Bal>i, 1 M. viii. 37. [Bebai.] 

Bab'ylott** (Ba/3i/Xc&v : Babylon), The occur- 
rence of this name in 1 Pet. v. 13 has given nse 
to a vai’iety of conjectures, which may be briefly 
enumerated.-*!. That Babylon tropically denotes 
Rome. In support of this opinion is brought for- 
ward a tradition recoi’ded by Eusebius {fl. E, 
ii. 15), on the authority of Papias and Clement 
of Alexondiia, to the effect that 1 Peter was com- 
posed at Rome. Occumenius and Jerome both 
assert that Rome was figuratively denoted by 
Babylon. Although this opinion is held by Gro- 
tius, Lardner, Cave, Whitby, Macknight, Hales, 
and others, it may be rejected as improbable. 
There is nothing to indicate that the name is use<l 
figuratively, and the subscription to an epistle is 
the last place we should expect to find a mystical 
appellation.— 2. Cappellus and others take Babylon, 
with as little reason, to mean Jerusalem.— 3. Bai*- 
Hebraeus understand by it the house in Jerusalem 
where the Apostles were assembled on the Day of 
Pentecost.— 4. Others place it on* the Tigris, and 
identify it with Seleucia or Ctesiphon, but for this 
there is no evidence. The two theories which 
remain are worthy of more consideration.— 5. That 
by Babylon is intended the small fort of that name 
which formed the boundary between Upper and 
Lower Egypt. Its site is marked by the modern 
Baboul in the Delta, a little north of Fo.stat, or 
old Cairo. According to Strabo it derived ^ts 
name from some Babylonian deseiters who had 
settled there. In his time it was the head-quarters 
of one of the three legions wliich garrisoned Egypt. 
Josephus (Ant, ii. 15 §1) says it was built on the 
site of Letopolis, when Cambyses subdued Egypt, 
1'hat this is the Babylon of 1 Pet. is the tradition 
(jf the Coptic Church, and is maintained by Le 
Clero, Mill, Pearaon, and others. There is, how- 
ever, no proof that the Apostle Peter was ever In 
Egypt, and a very slight degree of probability is 
created by the ti’^ition that his companion Mark 
was bishop of Alexandria.— 6. The most natural 
supposition of all is that by Babylon is intended 
the old Babylon of Assyria, which was largely^ 
inhabited by Jews at the time in question (Jos. 
Ant. XV. 3 §1 ; Philo, Be Virt, p. 1023, ed. Tm-- 
nebi, Franc. 1691), Tlie only argument against 
this view is the native evidence supplied by the 
silence of historians as to St. Peter’s having visited 
the Assyrian Babylon, but this cannot be allowed 
to have much weight. Lightfoot’s remarks ai'e 
very suggestive. In a sennon preached at St. 
Mail’s, Cambridge (Works, ii, 1144, Eng. folio 
ed.), he maintained that l^bylon of Assyria is 
intended, because “ it was one of the gmtest knots 
of Jews in the world,” and St. Peter was the min- 
ister of the circumcision. Again, he adds, ** Bosor 
(2 Pet. ii. 15) speaks Peter in Babylon,” it being 
the Chaldee or Syriac pronunciation of Pethor in 
Num. xxii, 5. This last argument has not, perhaps, 
much weight, as the same pronunciation may have 
characterized the dialect of Judea. 

Bab'ylon, in the Apocalypse, is the symbo- 
ligal name by which Rome is denoted (Rev. xiv. 
8, xrti., xviii,). The power of Home was re- 
garded by the later Jews as that of Babylon by 
their forefathers (comp. Jcr. a. 7 with Rev. xiv. 8), 
and hence,* what^wey the pco{4e of Israel be under- 
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stood to symbolize, Babylon ropiesents the antager 
ttistic principle. [Reveeation.] 

Bahylo'nians, the inhabitants of Babylon, a race 
of Shcmitic origin, who were among the colonists 
planted in the cities of Samaria by the conquering 
Assyrians (Ezr. iv. 9), At a later period, when 
the warlike Chaldaeans acquired the predominance 
in the 7th cent. B.C., the names Chaldaean anu 
Babylonian became almost synonymous (Ez. xxiii 
14, 15 ; comp. Is. xlviii. 14, 20), 

Babylo'nirii Garment, literally ‘ robe of Shinar ' 
(Josh. vii. 21). Ad ample robe, probably made 
of the skin or fur of an animal (comp. Gen. xxv. 
25), and ornamented with embroidery, dr perhaps 
a variegated garment with figures inwoven in the 
fashion fbr which the Babylonians were celebrate^ 4 ^ 
Ba'ca, the Valley off a valley somewhy«^d ^ 
Palestine, through which the exiled Psalnr® iva*bs 
in vision the pilgrims passing in their malfth to- 
wai-ds the sanctuary of .Jehovah at Zion (Ps. Ixxxiv. 
6). That it was a I'eal locality is most probable, 
from the use of the definite article before the name. 
A valley of the same naifie still exists in the Sinaitic 
district. The rendering of the Targum is Gehemia, 

I. e, the Ge-Hinnom or ravine below Mount Zion. 
This locality agrees well with the mention of Becaim 
(A.V. “ mulberry ”) tiees in 2 Sam. v. 23. 

Bac'ohides, a friend of^Antioehus Epiphanesand 
governor of Mesopotamia (1 Mac. vii. 8), who was 
commissioned by Demetrius Soter to investigate 
the charges which Alcimus preferred against Jud^vs 
Maccabaeus. After the defeat and death of N icanor. 
he led a second expedition into Judaea, defeated 
Judas Maccaliaeus at Laisa (u.c. 161), and reesta- 
blished the supremacy of the Syrian faction (1 Macc. 
ix. 25). He next attempted to surprise Jonathan, 
but he escaped across the Jordan. Having com- 
pleted the pacification of the country, Bacchiiics 
returned to Demetrius (b.C. 160). After two years 
he came back at the request of the Syrian faction, 
but, meeting with ill success, he turned against 
those who had induced him to undeiiake the expe- 
dition, and sought an honourable retreat. When 
this was known by Jonathan he sent envoys to Bac- 
chides and concluded a peace (b.C. 158) (1 Macc. 
vii. ix.). 

Baocba'ruf, one of the “holy singera,” who 
hhd taken a foreign wife (1 Esd. ix. 24). 

Bae'ebus. [Dionysus.] 

Bace'nor, apparently a captain of horse in the 
ai-my of Judas Maccabaeus (2 Macc. xii. 35). 

Bach'rites, the, the family of Becher* son ot 
Ephraim (Num. zxvi. 35). 

Badger-skins.* The Hebrew tachashf which 
the A, V, renders badger, occurs in connexion with 
*dr, *dr6th (“skin,” “ skins”), in Ex. xxv. 6, xxvi. 
14, xxv. 7, 2.3, xxxvi. 19 ; Num. iv. 6, 8, 11, 12, 
14, 25. In Ezek. xvi. 10 tackash occurs without 
*6r6th, and is mentioned as the substance out o. 
which women's shoes were made; in the former 
passages the tachash skins are named in relation to 
the tabeinacle, ark, &c., and appear to have formed 
the exterior covering of these sacrea articles. There 
is much obscurity as to the meaning of the word 
tachash; the ancient versions seem nearly all agreed 
that it denotes not an animal, but a colour, either 
black or sky-blue. Some versions, os the German 
of Luther and the A. V., have supposed that the 
badger is denoted, but this is clearly an error, for 
the badger is not found in*' the Bible lands. It is 
^flScuIt to onderstimd why the ancient versioifl 
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have interpreted the word tachash to mean a 
ooiour, an explanation which has no ground either 
in its etymologer or in the cognate languages. 
Whatever is the substance indicated by tachash it 
is evident from Ex. xxxv. 23 that it was some 
material in freqnent use amongst the Israelites 
during the Exodns, and the construction of the 
sentences where the name occurs seems to imply 
that the skin of some animal and not a colour is 
denoted by it. The Arabic duchash or tuchash 
denotes a dolphin, but in all probability is not 
restricted in its application, but may refer to either 
a seal or a cetacean. The skin of the Halicore 
from its hardness would be well suited for making 
soles for shoes, and it is worthy of remark that the 
lbs near Cape Mussendum employ the skins of 
imals for a similar purpose. The Halicore 
is found in the Red Sea, and was 
obser^miy Riippell, who gave the animal the 
above name, on tlie coral hanks of the Abyssinian 
coast.* Or perhaps tachasih may denote a seal, the 
skin of which animal would suit all the demands of 
the Scriptural allusions. 


HoitrilB. The Eye. 



Hahcore Tabernacutt, with onlargoA drawing of tlie head. 


Bag is the rendering of several words in the Old 
and New Testaments. 1. Ch&ritim, the “bags" 
in whicli Naaman hound up the two talents of 
silver for Gehazi (2 K, v. 23), probably so called, 
accoi-ding to Gesenius, from their long, cone-like 
sliapt. The woi*d only occurs besides in Is. iii. 22 
(A. V, “ crisping-pins**), and there denotes the 
reticules earned by the Hebrew ladies. 2. Cis, a 
bag for can-ying weights (Deut. xxv. 13 ; Piov. 
xvi. 11 ; Mic. vi. 11), also used as a purse (Prov. 
i. 14 ; Is. xlvi. 6), 3. C^li, translated “ bag,” in 
1 Sam. xvii. 40, 49, is a word of most general 
meaning, and is generally rendei'ed “ vessel ” or 
“ instrument.*' In Gen. xlii. 25 it is the “ sack ’* 
in which Jacob* Aons rarried the corn which they 
brought from Egypt, and in 1 Sam. ix. 7, xxi. 5, it 
denotes a hag, or wallet, for carrying food (A. V. 
“vessel”; comp. Jud. x. 6, xiii. 10, 15). The 
shepherd’s “ hag** which David had seems to have 
been worn by him as necessary to his calling, and 
was probably, fi*om a comparison of Zech. xi, 15, 
16 (where A. V. “ instruments *’ is the same word), 
fiwr the purpose of canying the lambs which wei’e 
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unable to walk or were lost, an^ containedginate* 
rials for healing such as were sick and binding up 
those that wera broken (comp. Ez* xxxiv. 4* 16). 
4. TsSrSr, properly a “bundle** (Oqi. xlii. 35; 

1 Sam. xxv. 29), appears to have been used by 
travellers for carrying money during a long journey 
(Prov. vii. 20; Hag. i. 6; comp. Luke Jdi. 33*, 
Toh. ix. 5). In such “ bundles** the priests hound 
up the money which was contributed for the resto- 
ration of the Temple under Jehoiada(2 K. xii, 10, 
A. V. “put up in bags**). The “bag** which 
Judas carried was probably a small box or chest 
(John xii. 6, xiii. 29). The Greek' woi-d is the 
same as that used in the LXX. for “ chest ** in 

2 Chr. xxiv. 8, 10, 11. 

Ba'go, 1 Esd. viii. 40. [BiGVAi.J 

Bago'aa. The eunuch in attendance upon Holo- 
feimes, who had charge of all that he had, and was 
the 6rst to discover his master’s assassination. His 
name is said to signify eunuch in Persian (Jud. xii. 
11, 13, 16, xiii. 1, 3, xiv. 14). 

Ba'goi, 1 Esd. V. 14. [Bigvai.] 

Baham’mite, the. [Bahurim.] 

Bahn'rim, a village, the slight notices remaining 
of which connect it almost exclusively with the 
flight of David. It was apparently on, or close 
to the road leading up from the Jordan valley to 
Jerusalem. Shimei the son of Gera resided here 
(2 Sam. xvi. 5; IK. ii. 8). Here in the court 
of a house was the well in which Jonathan and 
Ahimaaz eluded their pursuers (xvii. 18). Here 
Phaltiel, the husband of Michal, hade farewell to 
his wife when on her return to King David at 
Hebron (2 Sam. iii. 16). Bahurim must have 
been veiy near the south boundary of Benjamin, 
and Dr. Barclay conjectures that the place lay 
where some ruins still exist close to a Wady 
Buwahyt which runs in a straight course for 3 miles 
from Olivet directly towaMs Jordan. AzMAVETit 
“the Barhumite” (2 Sam. xxiii. 31), or “the 
Baharumite** (1 Chr. xi. 33), one of the hei*oes of 
David’s guard, is the only native of Bahurim that 
we hear of except Shimei. 

Ba'jith (“the house**), refening to the “ temple’* 
of the false gods of Moab, as opposed to the “ high 
[places** in the same sentence (Is. xv. 2, and coni- 
^^ire xvi. 12). 

Bakhak'lto, a Levite, apparently a descendant 
of Asaph ( 1 Chr. ix. 15). 

Bakliuk. “ Children of Bakhuk ** were among 
the Nethinim who returned from captivity with 
Zerubbahel (Ezr. ii. 51 ; Neh. vii. 53). 

BakbnM'ah. 1. A Levite in time of Nehemiah 
(Neh. xi. 17, xii. 9).— 8. A Levite poiier, appa- 
rently the same as the preceding (Neh. xii. 25). 
Baldag. [Bread]. 

Ba'laa^ son of Beor, a man endowed with 
the gift of prophecy (Num. xxii. 5). He belonged 
to the Midianites, and perhaps as the prophet of 
his people possess^ the same authority that Moses 
did among the Israelites. At any rate' he is men- 
tioned in conjunction with the five kings of Midian, 
apparently as a person of tlie same rank (Num. 
xxxi. 8 ; cf, xxxi. 16). He seems to have lived at 
Pethor, which is said at Deut. xxiii. 4 to have been 
a city of Mesopotamia. He himself speaks of hein& 
“ brought from Aram out of the mountains of tlm 
East’* (Num. xxiii. 7). Balaam is one of those 
instances which meet us in Scrijptore of peraons 
dvrelling among heathens but possessing a certain 
knowledge of the one true God.* At this tints ths 
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Omiolitcft weiv eaoamped in the plains of Moaib.. 
I^ia^ the king of Moab, having witnessed the dis 
eomhture of his neighbours, the Amorites, by this 
people, entered into a league with the Midianites 
agiiinst thei^, and despatched messengei's to Balaam 
with the rewanls of divination in their hands. 
When the eldera of Moab and Midian told him 
iheir message, he seems to have had some mis- 
givings as to the lawfulness of their request, for he 
invited them to tarry the night with him that he 
might learn how the Lord would regiuxl it. These 
misgivings were confiimed by the e.xpmss prohi- 
bition of God upon his jouiTiey. Balaam i-epoited 
the answei*, and the messengers of Balak returned. 
The king of Moab, however, not deterred by this 
failure, sent again more and more honoumble 
princes to Balaam. The prophet again refused, but 
notwithstiuiding invited the embassy to tany the 
night with him, that he might know whattlie Lord 
would say unto him fuilher ; and thus by his 
iinpoi'timity he extorted from God the permission 
he desired, but was warned at the same time that 
his actions would be overruled according to the 
Divine will. Balaam therefore proceeded on his 
jouniey with the messengers of Balak. But God^s 
anger was kindled at this manifestation of deter- 
mined self-will, and the angel of the Loixi stood in 
the way for an adversaiy against him. ** The 
dumb ass, speaking with man's voice, forbad the 
madness of the prophet” (2 Pet. ii. IS). It is 
evident that Balaam, although acquainted with 
God, was desirous of throwing an air of mystery 
round his wisdom, from the instructions he gave 
Balak to offer a bullock and a ram on the seven 
altars he everywhere prepared for him. His reli- 
gion, therefore, was probably such as would be the 
natural result of a general acquaintance with God 
not confirmed by any covenant, 'riiere is an allu- 
sion to Balaam in the prophet Micah (vi. 5), where 
'Bishop Butler thinks that a convention is pre- 
seived which occuiTed between him and the king 
of Moab upon this occasion. But such an opinion 
is haidly tenable. “The doctiine of Balaam” is 
spoken of in Kev. ii, 14, where an allusion has 
been supposed to Nidblaus, the founder of the sect 
of the jN’icolaibms, the two names being probably 
similar in signification. Though the utterance ^ | 
Balaam was overruled so that he could not cui'se 
the children of Israel, he nevertheless suggested to 
the Moabites the expedient of seducing them to 
commit fornication. The effect of thia is recorded 
in ch. XXV. A battle was afterwai'ds fought against 
the Midianites, in which Balaam sided with them 
and was slain by the sword of the people whom he 
had endeavoured to curse (Num. xxxi. 8). 

Balae, Kev. ii. 14. [Balak.] 

Bal'adan. [Mekodach-Baladan.] 

Ba'lah, Josli. xix. 3. [Baal, Geogr. No. 2, 6.] 
Ba'lak, son of Zippor, king of the Moabites, at 
the tune when tlie children of Isiael were biinging 
their journey ings in the wilderness to a close. 
Balak entered into a league with Midian and hired 
Balaam to curse the Israelites ; but his designs 
were frustrated in the manner recorded in Num. 
xxii.-xxiv. He is mentioned also at Josh. xxiv. 9 ; 
Judg. xi. 25; Mic. vi. 5 ; Rev, ii. 14, [Balaam.] 
^ Bal'amo. [Baal, Qeogr, No. 6.] 

Balai'amiui, in 1 Esd. ix. 43. ^116 correspond- 
ing name in the Kst in Ezra is Maaseiah. 

BaldaqM, There are two kinds of baldness, 
tiz. artificial and • natundi. The latter seems to 
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have been uncommon, since it exposed people td 
public derision, and is })ei*petually alluded to as a 
mark of squalor and misery (2 K. 23 ; Is. iii. 24, 
'* instead of weU-set hair, baldness, and burning 
instead of beauty Is. xv. 2 ; Jer. xhrii. 5 ; Ez. 
vii. 18, &c.) For this reason ik^ seems to have 
been included under the (Lev. xxi. 23, LXX.) dis- 
qualifications for priesthood. In Lev, xiii* 29 
very cmeful directions are given to distinguish 
Boimkt “ a plague upon the head and beaid,” from 
mere natural baldness which is pronounced to be 
clean, ver. 40. Artificial baldness marked the con- 
clusion of a Nazai’ite's vow (Acts xviii. 18 ; Num. 
vi. 9), and was a sign of mourning. It is often 
alluded to in Scripture ; as in Mic. i. 16; Am. viii. 
10, &c. ; and in Deut. xiv. 1, the I'eason 
being forbidden to the Israelites is tiieir 
holy and peculiar people.” (See Lev. xijp^*^^id 
Jer. ix. 26, marg.) The practices to in 

the latter passages were adopted by heathen na- 
tions in honour of various gods. « 

Balm (Heb. tzori, tiSri) occura in Gen. xxxvii. 
25 as one of the substances which the Ishmaelites 
were bringing from Gilead to take into Egypt; m 
Gen. xliii. 11, as one of the presents which Jacob 
sent to Joseph; in Jer. viii. 22, xlvi. 11, li. 8, 
where it appears that the balm of Gilead had a me- 
dicinal value; in Ez. xxvii. 17 (margin, “ rosin”) 
as an ai'ticle of commerce imported by Judah into 
Tyre. It is impossible to identify it with any 
certainty. Perhaps it does not rofer to an ex- 
udation from any particular tree, but was intended 
to denote any kind of resinous substance which had 
a medicinal value. The tzdri^ then, may represent 
the gum of the Pistacia lentiscuSf or that of the 
Balsamodcndt'on opobalsamum. [Spices ; Mas- 
tick.] Hiisselqulst has given a description of the 
true balsam-tree of Mecca. He says that the 
exudation fi'om the plant “ is of a yellow cplour, 
and pellucid. It has a most fiagi'ant smell, which 
is I'esinous, balsamick, and very agreeable. It is 
very tenacious or glutinous, sticking to the fingers, 
and may be drawn into long threads. • . I have seen 
it at a Turkish surgeon's, who had it immediately 
from Mecca, described it, and was informed of its 
virtues; which are, first, that it is the best sto- 
machick they know, if taken to three grains, to 
strengthen a weak stomach; secondly, that it is 
a most excellent and capital remedy for curing 
wounds, for if a few drops are applied to the fiesh 
wound, it cures it in a veiT short time” (Travels, 
293). 

Balnu'uB, 1 Esd. ix. 31. [Binnui.] 

Bal'thasar, Bar. i. 11, 12. [BelshazzaIi.] 

Ba'maJi ilit. '* high-place.” This woi d appears 
in its Hebrew form only in one passage (Ez. xx. 
29), very ol^scure, and full of the paronomasia so 
dear to the Hebrew poets, so difficult for us to appre- 
ciate; “What is the Aa^A-place whereunto ye /«<?? 
and the name of' it is called Bamah unto this day.” 

Ba'moth-Ba'al^ a sanctuary of Baal in the 
country of Moab (Josh. xiii. 15[), which is pro- 
bably mentioned in Num. xxi. 19, under the shorter 
form of Bamoth, or Bamoth-in-the-ravine (20), and 
again in the enumeration of the towns of Moab ip 
Is. XV.. 2, 

Bon, 1 Esd. V. 37 ; it stands for TOBIAH in the 
parallel lists in Ezra and Nehemiah. 

Baaai'af, 1 Esd. ix. 35. [Benaiah.] 

Ba'ni I* A Gadite,*one of David's mighty 
men (2 fiam. xxiii. 36).— 2i A Levite of the line 
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i»f Mevari, and forefather to Ethan (1 Chr. vi. 46). Baptism. I. li is well known that Ablation 
A man of Judah of the line of Pharcz (1 Chr. or hutiiiug was common in most ancient nj^ioni 
ix. 4).— 4. ** Children of Ihini retumed from cap- as a preparation for prayers and «iciifice or as 
tivity with Zeri^bbabel (Ezr. ii. 10; Neh. x. 14; expiatory of sin. There is a natnml oonnexioi 
Ezr. X. 29, 34; I Esd. v. 12). [BiNNUi, Mani, in the mind between the thought gf physical 
and Ma.ani].«— 6. An Israelite **of the sons of and that of spiritual pollution. In waiin conn* 
Rani" (Ezr. x.^38). [Bannus.]— 6. A Levite tries this connexion is probably even closer than in 
(Neh. iii. 17).«-7* A Levite (Neh. viii. 7 ; ix. 4, colder climates; and hence the frequency of abla- 
5; X. 13). [Anus]— 8. Another Levite, of the tion in the religious rites throughout the East, 
sons of Asaph (Neh. xi. 22). Possibly 6 and 7 —11. The histoiT of Ismel and the Law of Moses 
may be the same, the name in each Quae being that abound with such lustrations (Gen. xx.xv. 2;' Ex. 
of a family. xix. 10 ; Lev. xv. xvii. 15, xxii. 4, 6, xvi. 26, 28 ; 

Ba'nid, 1 Esd. viii. 36. This ivpiesentsa name Num. xix. 10). Before great religious obsei’vances 
which has apparently escaped from the present such purifications were especially ^lemu (see John 
Hebrew text (see Ezr. viii. 10). xi. 65); and in the later times of the Jewish 

Bannai'a, 1 ,Esd. ix. 33. [Zabad.] republic there appear to have been public baths 

^ 1 Ksd. ix. 34, [Bani, or Binnui.] and buildings set apart for this purpose, one of 

neta, among the Hebrews, \vere not only which was probably the pool of Bethcsda with its 
a social enjoyment, but were a pjirt five porches mentioned in John v. 2. It was 

of the^Mfervance of religious festivity. At the natural that, of all people, the priests most espe- 
fhreo solemn festivals, when all the males ap- cially should be required to purify themselves in 
poarecl before the Lord, ^he family also had its this manner. The cons€ca*ation of the high-priest 
domestic feast (Deut. xvi. 11). Probably both deserves especial notice. It was first by baptism, 
males and females went up (1 Sam. i. 9) together, then by unction, and lastly by sacrifice (Ex. 
to hold the festival. Sacrifices, both onlinaiy and xxix. 4, xl, 12; Lev. viii.). The spiritual signi- 
extraordiiiary, as amongst heathen nations (Ex. ficance of all these ceremonial washings was well 
xxxiv. 15 ; Judg. xvi, 23), included a banquet, Ifnown to the devout Israelite. “ I will wash my 
and Eli’s sons imide this latter the prominent part, hands in innocency,” says the Psalmist, “and so 
Besides religious celebrations, such events as the will I compass thine altar” (Ps. xxvi. 6). The 
weaning a son and heir, a marriage, the separation prophets constantly speak of pardon and conversion 
or reunion of friends, and sheepshearing, were cus- from sin under the same figure (Is. i, 16, iv. 4 ; 
tomarily attended by a banquet or revel (Gen. xxi. Jer. iv. 14; Zech. xiii, 1), From the Gospel his- 
8, xxix. 22, xxxi. 27, 54 ; 1 Sam. xxv. 2, 36 ; | tory we learn that at tliat time ceremonial wash- 
2 8am. xiii. 23). Birthday-banquets are only ings had been greatly multiplied by traditions of 
mentioned in the cases of Pharaoh and Herod (Gen. the doctors and eldera (see Mark vii. 3, 4), and 
xl. 20; Matt. xiv. 6). The usual time of the the testimony of the Evangelist is fully borne out 
banquet was the evening, and to begin early was by that of the later writings of the Jews, The 
a mark of excess (Is. v, 1 1 ; Eocl. x. 1 0). The most important and probably one of the earliest of 
most essential materials of the banqueting-room, these traditional customs was the baptizing of pi-o- 
next’to the viands and wine, which last was often selytes. There is an univeraal agreement among 
(li’ugged with spices (Prov. ix. 2; Cant. viii. 2), later Jewish writers that all the Israelites were 
were perfumed ointments, garlands or loose fiowera, brought into covenant with God by circumcision, 
white or brilliant robes, after these, exhibitions of baptism, and sacrifice, and that tlie same ceremo- 
music, singers, and danoera, riddles, jesting and nies were necessaiy in admitting proselytes.— HI. 
merriment (Is. xxviii. 1 ; Wisd. ii. 7 ; 2 Sam. xix. T/ie baptism of John , — These usages of the Jews 
35; Is. xxv. 6, v. 12 ; Judg. xiv. 12 ; Neh, viii. w'ill account for the i^eadiness with which aU men 
10; 15(«L X. 19; Matt. xxii. 11; Am. vi. 5, 6 ;|l flocked to the baptism of John the Baptist. Coi'- 
Luke XV. 25), Seven days was a not uncommon •responding with the custom of cleansing by water 
duration of a festival, especially for a wedding, but from legal impurity and with the baptism of pro- 
sometimes fourteen (Tob. viii. 19; Gen. xxix. 27; selytes fixim heathenism to Judaism, it seemed to 
Judg. xiv. 12) ; but if the bride were a widow, call upon them to come out from the imbelieving 
three days foitned the limit. There seems no doubt and sinful habits of their age and to enlist them- 
that the Jews of the 0. T. period used a common selves into the company of those who were pre- 
table for all the guests. In Joseph’s entertainment paring for the manifestation of the deliverance of 
a ceremonial separation prevailed ; but the common IsiaeL There has been some uncertainty and debate 
phrase to “ sit at table,” or “ eat at any one’s table,” as to the nature of John’s baptism and its spiritual 
iJiows the originality of the opposite usage. The signiflcance. It appeai-s to have been a kind of 
posture at table in early times was sitting (1 Sam. transition from the Jewish baptism to the Chids- 
xvi. 11, XX. 5, 18), and the guests were ranged in tian. All ceremonial ablutions under the Law . 
order of dignity (Gen. xliii. 33 ; 1 Sam. ix. 22) ; pictured to the eye that, inwai-d cleansing of the 
the words which imply the recumbent posture heart which can come only from the gi^ of God, 
belong to the N. T. The sepai'ation of the women s and which accompanies forgiveness of sins. So 
banquet was nBt a Jewish custom (Esth. i, 9). John’s baptism was a “ toptism of repentance for 
In religious banquets the wine was mixed, by rah- remission of sins ” (Mark i. 4) ; it was accompanied 
binicalregulation, with three paiis of water, and four with confession (Matt. iii. 6); it was a to 
short forms of benediction were pronounced over it. repentance ; it conveyed a promise of pardon ; and 
At the Passover four sudi cups were mixed, blessed, the whole was knit up wi£h faith in Him 
and passed round by the master of the feast. should come alter, even Christ Jesus (Acts ax. 

Ban'nas. In 1 Esd. v. 26 Banuos and Sadias 4). It was such that Jesua himsdf deigned to be 
answer to Hoclaviah ain the lists of Ezra and baptized with it, and perhaps some of His disciples 
Nehemiah. received no other baptism hut John’s until they 
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iticeircti the special Imptism of the Holy Ghost on 
the day of Pentecost. Vet John himself 

epeal» of it us a moi'e baptism wiUi water unto 
repentance, pointing forward to Him who sliould 
baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire (Matt, 
iii. 11). And the distinction between John's bap- 
tism and Chiistiau baptism appears in the case of 
Apollos (Acts xnii. 26| 27), and of the disciples at 
Kphesus. mentioned Acts zix. 1-6. cannot but 
dmw fix)m this history the iiifemnce that there 
was a deeper spiritual significance in Christian 
))aptism than in John's baptism, and that, as John 
was a greater pmphct than any that before him 
had been bom of vromen, and yet the least in the 
kingdom of heaven was greater than he, so his 
baptism sui'passed in spiritual import all Jewish 
ceiemony, but fell equally short of the sacrament 
ordained by Chj‘ist.— IV, The Baptism of Jesus , — 
Plainly the most important action of John as a 
baptist was his baptism of Jesus. No doubt it was 
the will of Christ in the fii-st place, by so submit- 
liug to baptism, to set to His seal to the teaching 
and the ministry of John. Again, as He was to 
be the Head of His Church and the Captain of our 
salvation. He was pleased to undergo that rite 
which He afterwards enjoined on all His followers. 
And, once more, His baptism consecrated the bap* 
tism of Christians for ever; even as after wm^s 
His own partaking of the Eucharist gave still 
farther s.auctioii to His injunction that His dii>- 
oiples evei* after should continually partake of it. 
But, beyond all this, His baptism was His fonnal 
setting apart for His ministry, and was a most 
important portion of His consecration to be tlie 
High Priest of God. He was just entering on the 
age of thirty (Luke iii. 23), the age at which the 
Levites began their ministiy and the rabbis their 
teaching. It has already been mentioned that the 
consecration of Aaron to the high-priesthood was 
bv baptism f unction^ and sacrifice (see Lev. viii.). 
All these were undei*gone by Jesus, Fii-st He was 
liaptized by John. Then, just as the high-priest 
was anointed immediately after his baptism, so 
when Jesus had gone up out of the water, the 
heavens were opened unto Him, and the Spirit of 
God descended upon Him (Matt. iii. 1 6) ; and thus, 
as St. Peter tells us, ** God anointed Jesus of Naza- 
reth with the Holy Ghost and with power ” (Acts 
X. 38). The sacrifice indeed was not till the end 
of His earthly ministry, when He offered up the 
sacrifice of Himself; and then at His resurrection 
and ascension He fully took upon Him the office of 
priesthood, entering into the presence of God for us, 
pleading the efficacy of His sacrifice, and blessing 
those for whom that sacrifice was oflered. Bap- 
tism, therefore, was the beginning of consecration ; 
miction was the immediate consequent upon the 
baptism; and sacrifice was the completion of the 
initiation, so that He was thenceforih perfected, or 
fully consecrated as a Priest for evermore (Heb. vii. 
28).— V. Baptism of the Disciples of Christ . — 
Whether our Lord erer baptized has been doubted. 
The only passage which may distinctly bear on 
the question is John iv. 1, 2, where it is said 
*♦ that .lesus made and baptized more disciple.s than 
John, though Jesus Himself baptized not, but His 
‘‘Vjjjciples.” We necessarily infer from it, that, as 
tow u our Loid began His ministry, and gathered 
to Him a company o£ disciples, He, like John the 
l^ptist, admitt^ into that company by the admi- 
uisttatioQ of baptism. The making disciples and 
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the Ixiptizing them went together. After the 
I'vsun'ectiou, when the Church was to be spi'ead 
and the Gospel preached, our Lord's own commis- 
sion conjoins the making of diM^iplos with tlieir 
baptism (Matt, xxviii. 19). Baptism then was 
the initiatoiy rite of Hie Christian Church, as cir- 
cumcision was the initiatoiy rite of Judaism. As 
circumcision admitted to the Jewish covenant — to 
the privileges and the I'esponsibility attaching to 
that covenant, — so baptism, which succeeded it, was 
the mode of admission to the Christian covenant, to 
its graces and privileges, to its duties and sei-vice. 
—VI. The Types of Baptism, — 1. St. Peter com- 
pares the deliverance of Noah in the Deluge to the 
deliverance of Christians in baptism (1 Pet. iii. 
21). The connexion in this passage between baj) 
tism and ** the resun-ection of Jesus Christ 
be compared with Col. ii. 12.-2. In 1 Coi^ 
the passage of the Red Sea and the shado w 
xirraculous cloud ai*e treated as types ^PlSaptism. 
It is sufliciently appai*ent how this may resemble 
the enlisting of a new convert into the body of the 
Christian Church.— 3. Another type of, or rather 
a rite analogous to, baptism was circumcision (Col. 
ii. 11). The obvious reason for the comparison of 
tlie two rites is, that circumcision was the entrance 
to the Jewish Church and the ancient covenant, 
baptism to the Christian Church and to the new 
covenant,— 4. In more than one instance death is 
cnlled a baptism (Matt. xx. 22; Mark x. 39 ; Luke 
xii. .50), It is generally thought that baptism 
here means an inundation of sorrows, aud tliat 
our Lord meant to indicate that He Himself had 
to piwss through “ the deep watcra of affliction." 
Is it not probable that some deeper significance 
attaches to the comparison of death, especially of 
our Lord's death, to baptism, when we consider 
too that the connexion of baptism with the death 
and resurrection of Christ is so much insisted on 
by St. Paul?— VII, Names of Baptism, — Fiom 
the types of baptism refened to in the New Testa- 
ment, we pass to the vai*ious names by which baji- 
tism seems to be there designated.— 1, Baptism " 

{^dirricrpa ; the woixl ^aim<rp6s occurs only four 
times, viz.. Mar. vii. 4, 8 ; Heb. vi. 2, ix. 10). The 
verb fiairrlCeiv (from fidnrciyf to dip), is the 
Rendering of the Hebrew by the LXX. in 2 K. 
"v. 14. The Latin Fatheis render fiairrlC^iv by 
tingere, mergere, and mermtare. By the GretJc 
Fathers, the word fiairriCeip is often used, fre- 
quently figuratively, for to immei'se or ovei*whelm 
with sleep, sonow, sin, &c. Hence iSdirncr/ua 
properly and literally means iwmers/on.— 2. “ The 
Water'' is a name of baptism which occurs in ^cts 
X. 47. With this phrase, “the water," used of 
baptism, compare “the breaking of bread" as a 
title of the Eucharist, Acts ii. 42.-3. “ Washing 
of Water" (lit. “the bath of the water"), is 
another Scriptural term, by which baptism is sig- 
nified (Eph. V. 26). There appears clearly in 
these words a referance to the bridal bath; but 
Hie allusion to baptism is clearer still,— 4, “ The 
washing of regeneration " (lit. “ th^ath of regene- 
ration ") is a phrase naturally connected with the 
foregoing. It occurs Tit. iii. 5. All ancient and 
roost modem commentators have interpreted it of 
baptism. There is so much resemblance, both in 
the phraseology and in the argument, between this 
passage in Titus and 1 Cor. vi. 11, that the latter 
ought by aU means to bg compared with the 
former. Another passage containing very similar 
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ttioughtHy clotheil in almost the same woiyIs, is Acte ItVeiy one who was convinced by the teaclniig of 
xxii. 16.*->5. ** illumination.*' It has been much the first preachers of the Gospeli and was iviliing 
questioned whether “ enlightened," in Heb. vi. 4I( to enrol himself in the company of the dimples, 
X. 32, be used of., baptism or not. Justin Martyr, appeals to have been admitted to baptism on a 
Clemeut of Alexandria, and almost all the Greek confession of his taith. There is no distinct evi' 
Fathers, use ipari<rfi6s as a synonym for baptism, dence in the New Testament that there tras in those 
it wilt be remembered that ^(craymyia was a early days a body of catechumens gradually pre* 
term for admission into the qncieiit mysteries, paring for baptism, such as existed in the ages 
Haptism was without question the initiatory rite immediately succeediig the Apostles. The great 
in reference to the Christian faith. Now, that question has been, whether the invitation extended, 
C’hristiaii faith is more than once called by St. Paul not to adults only, but to infants also. The uni-^ 
the Christian “mysteiy** (Eph. i. 9, iii. 4, vi. versality of the invitation, Christ’s declaration oon- 
' 19 ; Col. iv. 3). Hence, as baptism is the initia- cerning the blessedness of infants and their fitness 
tory Christian rite, admitting us to the seiwicc of for His kingdom (Mar. x. 14), the admission of 
God and to the knowledge of Christ, it may not infants to circumcision and to the baptism of Jewish 
improbably have l>eon called <^e 0 T((r/u.d^, and after- proselytes, the mention of whole households, aud 
(putTayaryla, as having releience, aud as the subsequent practice of the Church, have been 
to the mystery of the Gospel, and. to principally relied on by the advocates of intent 
lelf, who is the Mystery of God (Col. i. baptism. The silence of the New Testament con- 
27, From the names of baptism w’e ceniing the baptism of infants, the constant men- 

mnst now p:uss to a few of the more pjominent tion of fiiith as a pre-requisite or condition of 
passages, not already considered, in which baptism baptism, the great spiritual blessings which seem 
is referred to.— 1. The passage in John iii. 5 — attached to a right reception of it, and the respon- 
Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, sibility entailed on those who have taken i& obliga- 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God” — has tions on themselves, seem the chief objections uiged 
been a well-established battle-field from the time J^ainst paedo-baptism. But here, once more, wre 
of Calvin. Stier quotes with entire approbation must leave ground which has been so extensively 
the words of ]\Ieyer (on John iii. 5): — “Jesus occupied by controversialists.— X. The mode of 
speaks here concerning a spiritual baptism, as in Baptism. — The language of the New Testament 
chap, vi, (jonceiniug a spiritual feeding; in both and of the primitive fathej*s sufficiently points to 
places, however, with refeience to their visible immersion as the common mode of teiptism. But 
auxiliary means."- 2. The prophecy of John the in the case of the family of the jailor at Philippi 
Baptist, that our Lord should baptize with the ; (Acts xvi. 33), and of the three thousand converted 
Holy Ghost and with fire (Matt. iii. 11), may ' at Pentecost (Acts ii.) it seems hardly likely that 
more properly be intei’preted by a ev hvoiv. immei’sion should have been possible. Moreover 
'J’he water of John’s baptism could but wash the the ancient Church, which mostly adopted immer- 
body,; the Holy Ghost, with which Christ was to sion, was sati.ilied with effusion in case of clinical 
baptize, should purify the soul as with fire.— 3. baptism — the baptism of the sick and dying.— Qwes- 
Gal. iii. 27 *. “ For as many as have been baptized tions and answers. — In the eailiest times of the 
into jChrist have put on Christ.” The contrast is Christian Church we find the catechumens required 
btitween the Christian and the Jewish church : one to renounce the Devil and to profess their faith iii 
bon<l, the other free ; one infant, the other adult, the Holy Trinity and in the principal articles of 
And the transition-point is naturally that at which the Creed. It is geiieiully supposed that St. Peter 
by baptism the semce of Christ is undei Liken and the (1 Pet. iii. 21) refere to a custom of this kind os 
promises of the Gospel are claimed. This is rej>re- existing from the fii-st.— XI. The formula of Baph 
sented as putting on Christ aud in Him assuming tism. — It should seem from our Loixl’s own direc- 
tin' position of full-grown men. In this more pri- tion (Matt, xxviii. 19) that the woi-ds made use of 
vileged condition there is the poiver of obtaining ^n the administration of baptism should be those 
ju'^tifirtitioii by feith, a justilicjition which the Law which the Church has generally retained. The 
had not to oiler.- 4. 1 Cor. xii. 13; “For by one expressions in the book of Acts (ii. 38, viii. 16, 

. Spirit (or,. in one spirit) we were all baptized into x. 48, xix. 5) mean only that tho.se who were bap- 
one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond tized with Christian baptism were baptized into 
01 - fi ee, and weie all made to drink of one Spirit.” the faith of Christ, not that the fomi of words was 
'flic lesemblance of this passage to the lost is very ditferent from that enjoined by our Lord in St. 
deaf*. Possibly there is an allusion to both sacra- Mattliew,-- Spo»wors. — ^There is no mention of 
meats. Both our baptism aud our parLiking of sponsors in the N. T. In very early ages of the 
the cup in the communion are tokens and pledges Church sponsors were in use both for children and 
of Christian unity.— 5. Rom. vi. 4 and Col. ii. 12 adults.— XII. Baptism for the dead. — 1 Cor. xv. 
are so closely parallel that we may notice them 27. “ Else what shall they do who are baptized 

together. Probably, as in the former passages St. for the dead, if the dead rise not at all ? Why ai’C 
Paid had brought for wal'd baptism as tlie symbol they then baptized for the dead?” 1, TertuUian 
of Christian unity, so in these he refers to it as the tells us of a custom of vicaidous baptism as existing 
token and pledge of the spiritual death to sin and among the Marcionites; and St. Chrysostom relates 
resurrection to righteousness; and of the final vie- of the same heretics, that, when one of their cate* 
tory over death in the last day, through the power chumens died without baptism, they used to put a 
of the resun ection of Christ.— IX. ReGipients of living person under the dead man's bed, and asked 
Baptism. — The command to baptize was co-exten* whether he desii'ed to be baptized ; the living 
sive with the command to preadi the Gospel. All j answeinng that he did, they then baptized him^ 
nations were to be evangelized ; and they were to ; place of the departed (Chry?. R(m, jJ. on 1 Cor. 
be made disciples, admitted into the fellowship of ' xv). Epiphanius relates a similar custom among 
Ohiist's region, by Iteptism (Matt, xxviii.* 19). the Cerinthians {H acres, xxviii,), which, he said. 
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prevnil^ fVom fear that in the resun'ection theV 
should suffer pimishment who had not been hiiptized. 
The (fiiestion natninllj occurs. Did St, Paul allude 
to a custom of this kind, which even in his days 
had begun to prevail among heretics and ignorant 
pei-sons? if so, he no doubt adduced it as an 
argumentum ad hominem. the dead rise not 
at all, what benefit do they expect who baptize 
vicariously for the dead?” The greater number 
of modern commentators have adopted this, as the 
simplest and most rational sense of the Apostle’s 
woixls, Jt is, however, equally conceivable that 
the passage in St. Paul g<\ve rise to the subsequent 
practice among the Marcionites and Cerinthians. 
2. Chrysostom believes the Apostle to refer to the 
profession of faith in baptism, part of which was 
** 1 believe in the resuiTection of the dead.” The 
foimer of the two inteipretations above incntioneil 
commends itself to us by its simplicity ; the latter 
by its antiquity. The following are some of the 
various other explanations which have been given. 
—3. ** What shall they do, who are baptized when 
death is close at hand? (Epiphan. Haeres. xxviii. 6). 
■—4. ** Uver the graves of the martyrs.” Vossius 
adopted this interpretation ; but it is very unlikely 
that the custom should have prevailed m the days 
of St. Paul.— 5. “ On account of a dead sjiviour.” 
—6. “ What shall they gain, who are baptized for 
the sake of the dead in Christ?”— 7. What shall 
they do, who are baptized iu the place of the 
dejid ?” », e. who, as the ranks of the faithful are 
thinned by death, come forward to be Ixiptized, 
that they may fill up the company of believers. 

Barabl>ai, a robber (John xviii. 40), who had 
committed murder in an insuirection (Mark xv. 7 ; 
Luke xxiii. 19) in Jenusalem, and was lying in 
prison at the time of the trial of Jesus befoie 
Pilate. 

Bar'achel, “ the Buzitc,” father of Elihu (Job 
xxxii. 2, 6), [Buz.] 

* Bazachi'as, Matt, xxiii. 35. [Zaoharias.] 

Ba'rak, sou of Abinoam of Kedesh, a refuge- 
city in Mount Napthali, was incited by Deborah, 
a prophetess of Ephiaim, to deliver Israel from the 
yoke of Jabin. Accompanied, at his own express 
desire, by Deborah, Barak led his rudely-armed 
force of 10,000 men from Napthali and Zebulon 
to an encampment on the summit of Tabor, and^ 
utterly routed the unwieldy host of the Canaanites 
in the plain of Jezreel (Esdraelon), <Hhc battle- 
field of Palestine.” The victory was decisive, 
Harosheth taken (Judg. iv. 16), 8isera murdered, 
and Jabin ruined. The victors composed a splendid 
epinician ode in commemoration of their deliverance 
(Judg. V.). Lord A. Hervey supposes the narra- 
tive to be a repetition of Josh. xi. 1-12. A great 
deal may be said for this view, but it is fair to add 
that there are geographical difficulties in the way. 
[Deborah.] 

Barbanan. “ Every one not a Greek is a bar- 
barian” is the common Greek definition, and in 
this stnet sense the word is used in Rom. i. 14, 
“I am debtor both to Greeks and barbarians.” 

‘ Hellenes and barbarians” is the constant division 
found in Greek literature, but Thucydides (i. 3) 
points out that this distinction is subsequent to 
^omer. It often retains this primitive meaning, 
^iu 1 Cor. xiv. 11 (of one using an unknown 
tongue), and Acts xxviii, 2,4 (of the Maltese, who 
t^ke a Punic dialwt). The ancient Egyptians, 
like the modem Chinese, had an analogous word 
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(Hei’od. ii. 158). So completely was the tenO 
“barbarian” accepted, that even Josephus and 
l^hilo scruple as little to reckon the Jews among 
them, as the early Romans did fjp apply the term 
to themselves. Afterwards wly the savage nations 
were called barbarians. 

Barbu'mitei the. [Bahurimi^ 

Bari'ah, one of the sons of Shemafah, a de> 
scendant of the royal fiunily of Judah (1 Chr. 

iii. 22). 

Bar-Je'sns. [Elymas.] 

Bar-Jo'na. [Peter.] 

Bar'kos. “Children of Barkos” were among 
the Nethiuim who returned from the captivity with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 53; Neh. vii. 55). 

Barley (Heb. sedrdh), the well-known cereal, 
which is mentioned in many passages of the 
It was grown by the Hebrews (Lev. 

Dent. viii. 8 ; Ruth ii. 17, &c.), who useiU 
ing into bread, chiefly amongst the vii. 

13; 2^ K. iv. 42 ; John vi. 9, 13) ; tor making 
into bread by mixing it with wheat, beans, loatiles, 
millet, &c. (Ez. iv. 9); for making into cjikes (Kz. 

iv. 12) ; and os fodder for horses (IK. iv. 28). The 
barley harvest is mentioned Ruth i. 22, ii. 23 ; 
2 Sam. xxi. 9, 10. It takes place in Palestine in 
March and April, and in the hilly districts as late 
as May ; but the period of coui*se varies according 
to the localities whci*e the corn grows. The barley 
harvest always precedes the wheat harvest, in some 
places by a week, in others by fully three weeks 
(Robinson, Bib, Bes. ii. 99, 278). In Egypt the 
barley is about a month earlier than the wheat, 
whence its total destruction by the hail-stonn (Ex. 
ix. 31). Barley was sown at any time between 
November and March, accojding to the season. 
Barley bread is er’^en to this day little e.steemed in 
Palestine. This fact is importiuit, as serving to 
elucidate some passages in Scripture. Why, fm 
instance, was barley meal, and not the oiriyiary 
meal-oflering of wheat flour, to be the jealousy- 
offering (Nuin. V. 15) ? Becau'^e thereby is denoted 
the low reputation in which the implicated parties 
were held. The homer and a half of bailey, at. 
part of the pui chase-money of the adulteress (Hos- 
iii. 2), has doubtless a similar typical meaning’. 
With this circumstance in remembrance, how 
forcible is the expression in Ezekiel (xiii. 19), 
“ Will ye pollute me among my people for hand- 
fuls of barleg f* The knowledge of this fact aidt 
to point out the connexion between Gideon and 
the barley-cake, in the dream which the “man 
told to his fellow” (Judg. vii. 13). Gideon’s. 

family was poor in Manasseh — and he was the 
least in his father’s house ;” and doubtless the 
Midianites knew it. On this passage Dr. Thomson 
remai’ks, “If the Midianites were accustomed in 
their extemporaneous songs to call Gideon and his 
band * cakes of barley bread,* as their successors 
the haughty Bedawin often do to ridicule their 
enemies, the application would be all the moif 
natural.” 

Bar'nabaty a name signifying “ son of pro- 
phecy,” or “exhortation” (or, but not so probably, 

■* consolation,” as A. V.)> given by the Apostler 
Acts iv. 36) to Joseph (or Joses), a Levite oi 
!he island of Qrprus, who was early a disciple of 
Christ. In Acts ix. 27, we find him introducing 
the newly-oonverted Saul to the Apostles at Jeru- 
salem, in a way which seems to imply previous 
acqtudntonoe between the t^o. On tidings coming 
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to the ohitrch at JerusAlem that men of Cyprus and 
Cyi'ene had been piwhing to Gentiles at Antioch*, 
Barnabas was g^t thither (Acts xL 19-26), and 
went to Tarsus to seek Saul, as one specially laised 
up to preach to the Gentiles (Acts xxvi. 17). 
Having brought* Saul to Antioch, he was sent with 
him fco Jerusalem with i-elief.for the brethren in 
Judaea (Acts xi. 30). On their retuni to An- 
tioch, they^ f Acts xiii. 2) were ordained by the 
chuitih for* the missionary work, and sent forth 
(a.d. 45). From this time Barnabas and Paul 
enjoy the title and dignity of Apostles. Their first 
missionary journey is mlated in Acts xiii. xiv. ; it 
was confined to" Cyprus and Asia Minor. Some 
time after their return to Antioch (a.d. 47 or 48), 
wei*e sent (A.D. 50), with some others, to 
to detei’mine with the Ai)ostle8 and 
3 difficult question respecting the necessity 
Jijsion for the Gentile converts (Acts xv. 

ff.). On that oceasioii l*aul and Barnabas were 
reoofpized as the Apostles of the uncii-cumcision. 
After another stay in Antioch on their return, a 
variance took place between Barnabas and Paul on 
the question of taking with them, on a second mis- 
sionaiy journey, .lohn Mark, sister’s son to Bar- 
nabas (Acts XV. Sf6 ff.). “ The contention was so 

sliarp, that they parted asunder,” and Barnabas 
took Mark, and sailed to Cyprus, his native island. 
Here tlie Scripture notices of him cease. As 
to his further laboui's and death, traditions differ. 
Some say that he went to Milan, and beciinie first 
bishop of the church there. There is extant an 
apocryphal woi-k, probably of the fifth century, 
Acta et Pasaio Barnabae in Cypro\ and a still 
later encomium of Barnabas, by a Cyprian monk 
Alexander. We have an Kpistle in 21 chapters 
called by the name of BarnaWs. Its authenticity 
has been defended by some great writei’s ; but it is 
very generally given up now, and the Epistle is 
believed to have been written early in the second 
century. 

Baro'dii, a name inseiied in the list of those 

servants of Solomon” who retuimed with Zoro- 
babel (1 Esd. v. 34). 

Barsabaa. [Joseph Baksabas^ JudasBar- 
sabas.'] 

Bar'taeilS, the father of Apame, the ooncubinr 
of King Darius (1 Esd, iv. 29). » The admirable ” 
was probably an official title belonging to his 
rank. 

Barthoromew, one of the Twelve Apostles of 
Christ (Matt. x. 3; Mark Hi, 18; Luke vi. 14; 
Acte i. 13). It has. been not improbably conjec- 
tural! that he is identical with Nathanael (John i. 
45 AT.). If this may be assumed, he was born at 
Cana of Galilee : ^md is said to have preached the 
Gospel in India, that is, probably, Arabia Felix. 
Some allot Aimenia to him as his mission-field, and 
report him to have been there flayed alive and then 
crucified with his head downwards. 

Bortimae'iUi, a blind beggar of Jericho who 
(Mark x. 46 ft*.) sat by the wayside begging as our 
Loixl passed oux of Jericho on His last jouracy to 
Jenisalem. 

Ba'moh* 1» Son of Neriah, the fiiend (Jer.*| 
xxxii. 12), amanuensis (Jer, xxxvi. 4-p), and 
faithful attendant of Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvi. 10 ff, ; 
B.O. 603), in the dischai’ge of his prophetic office. 
He was of a noble foinily (comp. Jer. 11. 59 ; Bar. 
h 1), and of distinguished acquirements; and his 
brother Seralah held an honourable office in the 
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court of Zedekiah (Jer, li. 59). His 
accused him of infiuenctng J^sremiah in favAir of 
the Chaldaeans (Jer, xliil. 3; cf. xxrvii. 13); and 
he was thrown into prison with that prophet, wheiv 
he i-emained till the capture of Jerusalem, B.C. 586. 
By the permission of Nebudiadnezzar he remained 
with Jeremiah atMizpeh (Jos. Ant. x. 9, §1) ; but 
wfw aftemards forced to go down to Egypt (Jer. 
xiiiL 6), Nothing is known cei-tainly of the close 
of his life.«<»2. The son of Zabbai, who assisted 
Neheroiah in robuilding the walls of Jei'usalem 
(Neh. iii. 20).— 8. A priest, or fkmily of priests, 
who signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. 

X. 6).—^, The son of Col-hozeh, a descendant of 
Perez, or Pharez, the son of Judah (Neh. xi. 5). 

Barnoh, the Book of, is remarkable as ihe 
only book in the Apocrypha which is foimed on 
the model of the Prophets ; and though it is 
wanting in originality, it presents a vivid reflection 
of the ancient proplietic fire. It may be divided 
into two main paits i.-iii. 8, and iii. 9-end.—. 

1. The book at present exists in Gi*eek, and in 
several translations which were made from the 
Greek. Of the two Old Latin veraions which 
remain, that which is incorporated in the Vulgate 
is generally literal ; the other is more free. The 
vul^r Syriac and Arabic follow the Greek text 
closely.— 8. The assumed author is undoubtedly 
the companion of Jeremiah, but the details of the 
book me incon.si.'stent with the assumption. It 
exhibits not only historical inaccuracies, but also 
evident tiaces of a later date than the beginning of 
the c.nptivity (iii. 9 ft*., iv. 22 ft'.; i. 3 ff. Comp. 

2 K. XXV. 27).— 8. The book was held in little 
esteem among the Jews ; though it is steted in the 
Greek text of the Apostolical Constitutions that it 
was read, together with the Lamentations, “ on 
the tenth day of the month Gorpiaeus” (i.e. the 
I>ay of Atonement). From the time of Irenaeus it 
was frequently quoted both in the East and in tht 
West, and generally as the work of Jeremiah. It 
was, however, “ obelized ” throughout in the LXX. 
as deficient in the Hebrew. At the Council of 
Tient Baruch was admitted into the Komish Canon ; 
but the Protestant chui-chcs have unanimously 
placed it among the Apocryphal books.— 4. Con- 
siderable discussion has l)een raised as to the ori- 
ginal langujige of the hook. 'I'hose who ad\’Ocate(l 
its authenticity generally supposed that it was first 
written in Hebrew. Others again have mainhiined 
that the Greek is the original text. The tiuth 
appears to lie between these two extremes. ’I’hc 
two divisions of the book are distinguishwl by 
marked peculiarities of style and language. The 
Hebraic character of the first part is such as to 
mark it as a ti'anslation and not as the wo. k of a 
Hebraizing Greek. The second part, on tlie other 
hand, closely appi’oaches the Alexandrine type/— 5. 
The most probable explanation of this contrast is 
gained by supposing that some one thoroughly 
conversant with the Alexandrine translation of 
Jeremiah found the Ilcbiow fragment which Terms 
the basis of the liook already attached to the 
writings of that prophet, and wrought it up into 
ite present form.— 6. There are no certain data 
by which to fix the time of the compositiun of 
Banich. The present boo must be placed ccg^** 
stderably later, probably about the time of fiie 
war of liberation (B.C. 16 ), or, somewhat earlier. 
— 7 . The Epistle of Jeremiah^ which, according to 
the authority of some Greek MSS., stands in the 

fl 
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Rni|;lish rersion as the 6th chapter of Baruch, Is 
the Tfork of a lahn* period. It may be assisted 
•with probability to the Hrat century A 

Syriac first Epistle of Baruch “ to the nine and a 
half tribes’/ is found in the London and Paris 
Polyglotts. Fritasdie considers it to be tlie prcn 
duction of a Syrian monk. 

Banullai 1. A wealthy Oileirdite who showed 
hospitality to David when he fled from Absalom 
(2 Sam. xvii, 27). On the score of his age, and 
probably^ from a feeling of independence, he declined 
the king's ofler of ending his days at court (2 Sam. 
xix. 32-39). The descendants of his daughter, who 
manied into a priestly family, were unable, \fter 
the captivity, to prove their genealogy (Ezr. ii. 
61 ; Neh. vii, 63.)— 2. A Meholathite, whose sou 
Adriel married Michul, Saul’s daughter (2 Sam. 
xxi. 8). 

Baa'aloth, 1 Esd. v. 31. [Bazlith.] 

IBas'cama, a place in Oilead where Jonathan 
Maccabaeus was killed by Ti‘ypho(l Macc. xiii. 23). 
No tra(*e of the name has yet been discovered. 

Ba’flhan, a district on the east of Joixlan. It 
not, like Argob and other districts of Palestine, dis- 
tinguished by one constant designation, but i.s some- 
times spoken of as the “ land of Bashan,” (1 Chr. 
V. 11 ; and comp. Kum. xxi. 33, xxxii. 33), and 
sometimes as “all Bashan;” (Deut. iii. 10, 13; 
Josh. xii. 5, xiii. 12, 30), but most commonly 
without any addition. It was tiikcn by the children 
of Israel alter their coiiqjiest of tlie laud of JSihon 
from Aruon to Jabbok. They “ turned ” from their 
road over Jonlan and “ went up by the way of 
Bashan” to E<lrei on the western edge of the Lejah. 
[EnuKi.] He»e they encountered Og king of 
Bashan, who “ came out ” probably from the na- 
tural fe.stnesses of Ai^ob, ouly to meet the entire 
destmction of himself, his .sous, and all his people 
(Num. xxi. 3;^35; Deut. iii. 1-3). The limits of 
Bashan aie very strictly defined. It extended from 
the “ border of Gilead ” on the south to Mount 
Hemion on the north (Deut. iii. 3, 10, 14 ; Josh, 
xii. 5; 1 Chr. v. 23), and fiom the Arabali or 
Joi^an valley on the west to Halchah {Sulkhad) and 
the border of the Geshurites. and the Maachathites on 


Samaritan sec^s to remove this difficulty b> 
reading Mahalath instead of Boshomath in thegeue> 
alogy. We might with more probability suppose 
that this name (Bashemath) has Vsen assigned tc 
the wrong pei-son in one or other of tlio passage-s; 
but if 80 it is impossible to det^tnine which is 
erroneous. 

Baain. Among the smaller ressels for the 
Tabernacle or Temple service, many must have 
been required to receive from the sacrificial victims 
the blood to be spiinkled for purification, Moses, 
on the occasion of the great ceremony of purifica- 
tion in the wilderness, put half the blood in ** the 
basins” or bowls, and aflerwai'ds sprinkled it on 
the people (Ex. xxiv. 6, 8). Among the vessels 
cast in metal, whether gold, silver', or brai 
Himm, for fSolomon, besides the laver and gre| 
mention is made of basins, bowls, and 
the first (marg. howls) he is said to hayeXJjfc/fOO 
(2 Chr. iv. 8 ; I K. vii. 45, 46 ; corap. fflrTxxv, 29 
and 1 Chr. xxviii. 14, 17). The form and material 
of these vessels can only be conjccturetl from the 
analogy of ancient i\ ssyrian and Egyptian spwnmens 
of woi ks of the same kind. The “ basin ” from 
which our Lord washed the disciples’ feet, 
was proltfibly deeper and larger than the hand-basin 
for sprinkling. 

Basket. The Hebrew terms used in the desciip- 
tion of this article are as follows: (1; Sal^ so caliiHl 
from the twigs of which it was originally made, 
.s[>ccial]y u.sed for holding bread (Gen. xl. 1 0 ff. 
Ex. xxix. 3, 23 ; Lev. viii. 2, 26, 31 ; Num, vi. 15, 
17, 19). The foi-m of the Egyptian bread-basket 
is delineated in Wilkin.son’s Aw, Egupt, iii. 226, 
after the specimens repiescnted in the tomb of 
Hameses 111. We must assume that the tenn sal 
passed from its stiict etymological meaning to any 
vessel applied to the purpose. In Judg. vi. ly, 
meat is served up in a sal, which could hardly have 
been of wickerwork. (2) Salsillotk^ a woi-d oCkiii- 
dred origin, applied to the basket used in guthei'ing 
grapes (Jer. vi. 9). (3) Tene, in wiiich the first- 

fruits of the harvest were })reseated ( Deut. xxvi. 2, 
4). Erom its being coupled with the kneading- 


thc east (Josh. xii. 3-5 ; Deut. iii. 10). This im- 
poiiant district was bestow'ed on the half tribe of ft 
Manasseh (Josh. xiii. 29-31), togetlier with “ halfi 
Gilead.” It is jast named in the list of Solomon’s 
commissariat districts (1 K. iv. 13). And hem, 

W'ith the exception of one more passing glimpse, 
closes the history of Bashan as far as the Bible is 
concerned. It vanishes from our view until we 
meet with it as being devastated by Hazael in the 
reign of Jehu (2. K. x. 33). After the captivity, 

Bostian is mentioned as divided into four provinces 
— Gaulanitis [Golan], Auranitis [HAURAN],Tra- 
chonitis [Argob], and Batauaea, or Ard^el-Bath~ 
anyehf which lies on the east of the and Egyptian Basket*. (From wukinson.) 

the north of the range of Jehel Hauran or ed , 

I>ruze, ^ bowl (A. V. “store,” Deut. xxviii. 5, 17), wo 

Ba' >h a ii w h R*votli-jftlr, a name given to Argob may infer that it was also used for household pur- 
after its conquest by Jair (Deut. iii. 14). poses, peibaps to bring the com te the mill. (4) 

Basli’emath, daughter of Ishmael, the last mar* CilUby so called from its similarity to a birdcage oi 
tied of the three wives of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 3, 4, trap, probably in regal'd to its haying a lid : it wat 
13), from whose son, Reuel, four tribes of the used for canying fruit (Am. viii. 1, 2), (5) Dddf, 
^^omites were descended. When first mentioned ised for carrying fruit (Jer. xxiv. 1, 2), as well as 
she is ^11^ Mahalath (Gen. xxviii. 9) ; whilst, on on a larger scale for canying clay to the brickyard 
the other hand, the name Bashemath is in the nar- (Ps. Ixxxi. 6 ; poiSt A.V.), or for holding bulky 
mtive (Gen. xxvi. 34) given to another of Esau's articles (2 K. x, 7). In t^ N. T. baskets are de- 
wives, daughter of Elon the Ilittite. The scribed under Hie thiee following terms, it 6 ipivo 9 { 
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rirvfi/f, trnpyduTi, The last wurnrs only in 2 Cor. I **fowk that ahall not be eaten ;** but it dhtat be 
id. 33, in describing St. PauTs escape &om I)a<- remembered that the ancients oonstdered the bat to 
mascus. With tegard to the two former words, it partake of the nature of n bh'd, and the Hebrew 
may be remarked that the first is exclusively used ‘ dpht “ fowls,” which litemlly meaner ** a wing,” 
in the description of the miracle of feeding the five miglit be applied to any winged creature. Besides 
thousimd (Matf. xiv. 20, xvi. 9 ; Mark vi. 43 ; ' the pnss.iges cited above, mention of the hat ocCurs 
Luke ix. 17 ; John vi. 13), and the second, in that in Is. ii. 20: “ In ,that day a man shall cast his 
of the four thousand (Matt. xv. 37 ; Mark viii. 8)*: idols of silver and his idols of gold .... to the 
the distmctioii is most definitely brought out in moles and to the bats and in Baruch vi. 22, in 
Maik viii. 19, 20. the passage that so graphically sets forth the vanity 

. Bas'math, a daughter of Solomon, married to of the Babylonish idols : ** 'fheir faces ai’e blacked 
Ahim.'utz, one of his commissariat otHccis (L K. iv. through the smoke that cometh out of the tengiple ; 
15). itlion their bodies and heads sit batsj swallows, and 

Bafl'sa, 1 Ksd. v. 16. [Bkzai.J birds, and th*' cats also.” Many travellers have 

Ba'ataj, 1 Esd. v. 31. [Bksai.J noticed the immense numbeis of bats that are found 

>%'i||ajitard. Among tlio^e who were excluded from in caverns in the East, and Layard says that on the 
the congregation, even to the tenth getieia- occasion of a visit to a cavern these noisome beasts 
'^thft marnzer (A.V. bastiird), who was comj)ellcd him to retreat. 
classednM^ tjiis respect with the Ammonite and ]^th, Bathing. This was a prescribed part «f 
Moabite (Deut. xxiii. 2). The t<‘i*m is not, how- the .lewish ritual of purification in cases of acci- 
ever, applied to any illegitimate oflspi-ing, born out dental, leprous, or ordinary uncleanness (Lev. xv. 
of wedlock, but is restricted by the llabbins to the xvi. 28, xxii. 6; Num. xix. 7, 19; 2 Sam. 
issue of any connexion within the degrees prohibited xi. 2, 4 ; 2 K, v, 10); as also after mourning, 
by the Law. A according to the Mishiia which always implied defilement (lluth iii. 3; 

( Tehamoth^ iv. 13), is one, says IL Akiba, who 2 iSam. xii. 20.) The high-priest at his inaugum- 
is bom of relations between whom marriage is tiou (Lev. xiii. 6) and on the day of atonement, 
forbidden. Simeon the Temaiiite says, it is eveiy once before each solemn act of piopitiation (xvi. 4, 
one whose parents are liable to the punishment of 24), was also to bathe. A biithirig-chaml^r was 
cutting off” by the liands of Heaven ; K. Joshua, prokibly included in houses even of nogieat i^ank in 
every one whose paieuts are liable to death by the cities from early times (2 Sam. xi. 2) ; mucli more 
house of judgment, as, for instance, the ofTspriiig of in those of the wealthy in later times ; often in 
adultery. The andent vei-sions (LXX., Vulg., gardens (Susan. 15). Witli bathing, anointing was 
Syr.), add another class, the children of a harlot, customarily joined ; the climate making both these 
ami in this sense the term nianzer or manser sur- essential alike to health and pleasure, to which 
vival in Pontifical law (Sclden, de Succ. in bon. luxury added the use of perfumes (Susan. 17 ; Jud, 
defunct.^ c. iii.) ; x. 3 ; Esth, ii. 12). The ** pools,” such as that of 

“ Manzerlbus scortura, sod moceha nothls dedit ortum.'* Siloam, and Hezekiah (Nch. iii. 15, 16; 2 K. xx. 

The child of a (/oi, or non-Israelite, and a mam^er 20; Is. xxii. 11; John ix. 7), often sheltered by 
was Also reckoned by the Talmudists a mamz&% as porticoes (John v. 2),‘ are the fii-st indications we 
was the issue of a slave and a mamzef\ and of a have of public bathing accommodation. 

and female proselyte. The term also occui s Bath. [Measitues.] 
in Zech. ix. 6, «a bastaid shall dwell in Ashdod,” Bath-rah'bim, tAe gate oi; one of the gates 
where it seems to denote a foreign race of mixed of the ancient cify*t Heshbon [Cant, vii, 4 [5]). 
and spuiious birth. Dr. Geiger infers from this The “Gate of Bathrabbim” at Heshbon would, 
passage that mawzer specially signifies the issue accoi-ding to the Oriental custom, be the gate point- 
of such marriages between the Jews and the wo- ^ town of that name. The only place in this 

men of Ashdod as are alluded to in Neh. xiii. |\eighbourhood at all resembling Bathrabbim in 
23, 24, and applies it exclusively to the Philistine sound is Rabbah. Future investigations may settle 
bastard. this point. 

Bat i^italleph). There is no doubt whatever Bath8h6'ba(2 Sam.xi. 3,&c.; also called Bath- 
that the A. V. is correct in its rendering of this shua in 1 Chr. iii. 5), the daughter of Eliam (2 
word. It is true that in the A. V. of Le\% xi. 19, Sam. xi. 3), or Ammiel (1 Chr. iii. 5), the son ot 
and Deut. xiv. 18, the *&talldph closes the lists of Ahithophel (2 Sam. xxiii. 34), and wife of Uiiah 
* the Hittite. The child which was the fruit of her 

adulterous intercourse with David died ; but after 
marriage she became the mother of four sons, Solo- 
mon (Matt. i. 6), Shimea, Shobab, and Nathan. 
When Adonijah attempted tp set aside in his own 
favour the succession promised to Solomon, Bath* 
sheba was employed by Nathan to iufoim the king 
of the conspiracy (1 X. i. 11, 15, 23). After the 
accession of Solomon, she, as queen-mother, re- 
quested pei-mission of her son for Adonijah to take 
in maiTiage Abishag the Shunamite ^1 K. ii. 21* 
25). 

Bath-shu'a. [Bathsueba.] ^ 

Bath-sachari'afl, a place, named only 1 Macc. vi. 
32, 33, to which Judas Macnabtieua marched fjorn 
Jerusalem, and where be encamps for the ralicf «/ 
Bethsura. The two places weie seventy stadia 
apart, and the appioaches to Bathaacharias weix 
' #H 2 
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intrioite and confined. This description is «iot m | 
every respect by the modem Beit SakdrUht nine * 
miles noi*th of Beit silr. [BjSTtfzUB .3 
Jer. li. 20 [Maul]. 

Bay'ai, son of Henadad, rul^ of the district of 
KeilaJi in the time of Nehemiah (Ked. iii. 18). 

Bay-tree (ezrdch). It is difficult to see upon 
what grounds the tronslatoi'S of the A. V. have 
understood the Hebrew word of Ps. xxxvii. 35 to 
signify a ** bay-tree.** Most of the Jewish doctors 
understand by the term ezrdch **& ti-ee whidi 
grows in its own soil ** — one that has never been 
transplanted; which is the iutei’pretation given in 
the mar^n of tho A. V, The woj-d ezrdch, literally 
signifies a native/' in contiadistinotion to a 
stranger/’ or “ 3 foreigner.” 

Buliih, Children of B.” were amongst the 
Nethinim who roturaed with Zerubbabel (Neh. 
vii. 54). In Ezr. ii. 52, the name is given as 
Bazluth, and in 1 Esd, v. 31 as Basalotii. 

Bsiluth [Bazlith]. 

(bedolach), a pi-ecious substance, the 
name of which occurs in Gen. ii. 12, with “ gold ” 
and ** onyx stone/* as one of the productions of the 
land of Havilah, and in Num. xi. 7, whero manna 
is in colour compared to bdellium. It is quite im- 
possible to say wlietber bedolach denotes a mineral, 
or an animal production, or a vegetable exudation. 
Bdellium is an odoriferous exudation from a tree 
which is perhrips the Borassus fiabelliformis, Lin., 
of Arabia Feli.v. 


also tluit at this period in foimer days tlwy eK 
tended their visits to other paits of Palestine. Wc 
read in Scripture of bears being found In a wood 
between Jericho and Bethel (2 K. ii. 24) : it is not 
improbable therofore that the desti'uctiou of the 
forty-two children who mocked Efisha took place 
some time in the winter, when these animais in- 
habited the lowlands of Palestine. The ferocity 
of the bear when deprived of its young is alluded to 
in 2 Sam. xviu 8 ; Prov. xvii. 12; IIos. xiii. 8 ; its 
attacking docks in 1 Sam. xvii. 34, &c. ; its 
ness in ambush in Lam. iii. 10, and that it was a 
dangerous enemy to man we learn from Am, v. 19 
The passage in Is, lix. 11 would be better translated, 

** we groan like bears,” in allusion to the animal’s 
plaintive groaning noise. The bear is menU ^ 

also in Rev. xiii. 2 ; in Dan. vii. 5; Wisd^^fe.. . 

Ecclus. xlvii. 3. 

Beard* Western Asiatics have alwa}4ll?ished 
the beard as the badge of the dignity of manhood, 
and attached to it the importance of a feature,* The 
Egyptians on the contrary, sedulously, for the most 
part, shaved the hair of the face and head, and 
compelled their slaves to do the like. The eneinies 



B6all'alL, a Beujamite, who went over to David 
at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 5). 

a town in the extreme south of Judah 
(Josh. XV. 24). 

Be'ftn, Children of; a tribe, appai-eutly of pre- j 
datory Bedouin habits, who were destroyed by 
Judas Maccabaeus (1 Macc. v. 4 ). The name has 
<)een supposed to be identicaLwith Beon. 

(2 Sara. xvii. 28 ; Ez. iv. 9). Beans 
are cultivated in Palestine, which produces many 
of the l^uminous oi'der of plants, such as lentils, 
kidney-beans, vetches, &c. ^ans ai e in blossom 
in January; they have been noticed in flower at 
Lydda on the 23rd, and at Sidon and Awe even 
earlier; they continue in flower till Maroh. Jii_ 
Egypt beans are sown in November and reaped iif| 
the middle of Februaiy, but in Syria the harvest 
is later. 

Boar. The Syrian bear ( Ursns Syriacm), which 
is without doubt the animal mentioned in the 
Bible, is still found on the higher mountains of 
Palestine. During the summer months these bears 
keep to the snowy paiis of Lebanon, but descend in 
winter to the villages and gai*dens * it is probable 
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Bear if. Egyptian, from WOkinten (top row). Of otiiv lutiixi^ 
from Rosolliui «ni l4ty«>a 

of the Egyptians, including probably many of tho 
nations of Canaan, Syria, and Armenia, &c., are 
represented neaily always bearded. In the Ninevite 
monuments is a series of battle-views from tlio 
capture of Lachish by Sennacherib, in which the 
captives have beaitls very like some of those in the 
Egyptian monuments. There is, however, an 
ap^^arance of conventionalism l^th In Egyptian and 
Assyrian treatment of the hair and beard on monu- 
ments, which prevents our accepting it as charjvc- 
teristic. Nor is it possible to decide with certainty 
the meaning of the precept (Lev. xix. 27, x.\i. 5) 
regarding the “ cornei-s of the beaifl.” Probably the 
Jews retained the hair on the sides of the face 
between the ear and the eye, which the Arabs and 
othere shaved away. Size and fulness of beard are 
said to be regarded, at the present day, as a mark 
of respectability and trustworthiness. The beard 
is the object of an oath, and that on which blessings 
or shame are spoken of as resting. The* custom was 
and is to shave or pluck it anc^ the hair out in 
mourning (Is. 1. 6, xv. 2 ; Jer. xli. 5, xlviii. 37 ; 
Ezr. ix. 3 ; Bar. vi. 31) ; to neglect it in smons 
of permanent affiictiou (2 Sam. zlx. 24), and to re- 
gard any insult to it as the last outrage which 
enmity can inflict (2 Sam. 1 . 4). The l^rd was 
the object of salutation (2 Sam. xx. 9). The dress- 
ing, trimming, anointing, &c. of the beard, was 
performed with much oereifioTiy by pewns of wealth 
and nuk (Ps. cxxxiii. 2). The removal ef the beard 
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viras a part of the ceremonial treatment proper to a 
leper (Lev. xiv. 9). 

Beast The repi*e8entative In the A. V, of the 
fullowiiig Hebretir words 1. BehSmdh^ which is 
the general name for ** domestic cattle ** of any kind, 
is used also to, denote “ any large quadruped/* as 
opposed to fowls and creeping things (Gen. vi. 7, 
20, vii. 2 j Ex. ix. 25 ; Lev. xi. 2 ; 1 K. iv. 33 ; 
I’rov. XXX. 30, &c.); or for ** beasts of burden,” 
))oi*ses, mules, &c., as in 1 lv« xviii. 5, Neh. ii. 1 2, 
14, &c. ; or the word may denote “ wild beasts,” 
as in Deut. xxxii. 94, Hab. ii. 17, 1 Sam. xvii. 44. 
—2. is used either collectively of ** all kinds 
hf aittle,” like the Latin peous (Ex. xxii. 5 [4] ; 
Num. XX. 4, 8, 1 1 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 48), or specially of 
►‘y)easts of burden” (Gen. xlv. 17). This word 
“*Te limited sense than the preceding.— 

'h is used to denote any animal. It is, 
^e ry frequently used specially of ** wild 
beast,” ^en the meaning is ofben more fully ex- 
pressed by the addition of the wojxl linssddcht (wild 
oeast) “of the field” (Ex. xxiii. 11; Lev. xxvi. 
22 ; Deut. vii. 22 ; Hos. ii. 12 [14], xiii. 8 ; Jer. 
xii. 9, &c). 

Beba'i. 1. “ Sons of Bebai,” 623 (Neh. 628) in 
number, returned finm Babylon with Zerubbiibel 
(Ezr. ii. 11 ; Neh. vii. 16 ; 1 Esd. v. 13), and at 
a later period twenty-eight more, under Zechmiah 
the son of Bebai, returned with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 11). 
Four of this family had taken foreign wives (Ezr. 

X. 28; 1 Esd. ix. 29). The name occura also 
among those who sealed the covenant (Neh. x. 15). I 
«— 2. Father of Zechariah, who was the leader of | 
tlje twenty-eight men of his tribe menlionefl above j 
(Ezr. viii. 11). 

Beba'i, a place named only in Jud. xv. 4. 

Be'oher. 1. The second son of Benjamin, ac- 
cording to the list both in Gen. xlvi. 21, and 1 Chr. 

vii. 0; but omittted in 1 Chr. viii. 1. No one, 
however, ciui look at the Hebrew text of 1 Chr. 

viii. 1, without at least suspecting that bccoroj his 
first-bom, is a corruption of Becher, so that the 
genuine reading would be, Benjamin bhgat Bela, 
Becher, and Ashbel, in exact agreement with Gen. 
xlvi. 21. There is, however, another view which 
may be taken, viz., that 1 Chron. viii. 1 is right, 1 
and that in Gen. xlvi, 21, and 1 Chr. vii, 8, Becher^ 
as a proper name, is a corruption of bec6r, first- 
born, so that Benjamin had no son Becher. Not- 
withstanding all the arguments in favour of this, 
the first supposition is, it can scaixiely be doubted, 
suljstantially the true one. Becher was one of 
Benjamin’s three sons, Bela, Becher, Ashbel, and 
canje down to Egypt with Jacob, being one of the 
fourteen descendants of Ilachel who scttl^ in Egypt. 
As regards the posterity of Becher, we have to 
notice the singular fact of there being no family 
named after him at the numbering of the Israelites 
in the plains of Moab, as related in Num. xxvi. 
But the no less singular circumstance of there being 
a Becher, and a family of Baohritest among the 
sons of Ephraim (ver. 36), seems to supply the 
true explanatidb. The slaughter of the sons of 
Ephraim by the men of Gath, who came to steal 
their cattle out of the land of Goshen, in that border 
aflVay related in 1 Chr. vii. 21, had sadly thinned 
the house of Ephraim of its males. The daughtei^ 
of Ephraim must therefore have sought husbands in 
other ti'ibes, and in many cases must have been 
heiresses. It is theiefore highly probable tlmt 
Becher, or his heir and head of bis house, married 
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aa Ephvaimitish heii'ess, a daughtei* of Shatlteia}i 
(1 Chr. vii. 20, 21), and so uiat his houft was 
reckoned in the tribe of Ephraim, Just as Jair, the 
son of Segub, was reckoned in the ti-ibe of Manasseh 
(1 Chr. ii. 22 ; N^m. xxxii. 40, 41)i. The time 
when Becher tirst appeal's among the Epbrairaftes, 
viz., just before the entering into the promised land, 
when the people were numbered by genealogies for 
the express pui-pose of dividing the inheritance equi- 
tably among the ti'ibes, is evidently highly &vour- 
abieio this view. (S^ Num. xxvi. 52-56, xxvii.) 
The junior branches of Becher’s family would of 
course continue in the tribe of Benjamin.— >2. Son 
of Ephraim, Num. xxvi. 35, called Bered 1 Chr. 
vii. 20. Same as the preceding. 

Becho'rath, son of Aphiah, or Ahiah, ard grand- 
son of Becher, according to 1 Sam. ix. 1, 1 Chr.vii. 8, 

Beo'tUet^ the phiin of, mentioned in Jud. 
ii. 21, as lying between Niueveh and Cilicia. The 
name has compared with BafcrataA\d, a town 
of Syria named by Ptolemy, Bactiali in the 
Peutinger Tables, which place it 21 miles from 
Antioch. 

Bed and Bed-chamber. We may distinguish in 
the Jewish bed five principal pai*ts: — 1. the mat- 
tress ; 2. the covering; 3. the pillow; 4. the bed- 
stead or supjwrt for 1 ; 5. the oraamental por- 
tions.—!. This portion of the bed was limited 



Beds. (Prom Follow*, Aria Mvtor.) 


to a mere mat, or one or more quilts.— 2. A 
quilt finer than those used in 1. In summer a 
thin blanket or the outer gairaeut worn by day 
(1 Sam. xix. 13) sufficed. Hence the law pro- 
vided that it should not be kept in pledge after 
sunset, that the poor man might not lack his 
needful covering (Deut. xxiv. 13).— 3, The only 
material mentioued for this is that which occurs 
1 Sam. xix. 13, and the word used is of doubtful 
meaning, but seems to signify some febric woven 
or plaited of goat’s-hair. It is dear, however, that 
it was something hastily adopted to serve as it 
pillow, and is not decisive of the ordinary use. In 
Ez. xiii. 18, occiii's the word ceseth, which ^ms 
to be the proper term. Such pillows are coinmon 
to this day in the East, formed of sheep’s fleece or 
goat’s-skin, with a stuffing of cotton, ^.—4. The 
bestead was not always necessary, the divan, or 
platform along the side or end of an Oriental room, 
sufficing as a support for the bedding. Yet some 
slight and portable frame seems implied among the 
senses of the word, which is used for a “bier” 
(2 Sam. iii. 31), and for the ordinary bed (2 K. 
iv. 10), for the litter on which a si(dc penon XDn^j^r 
be carried (1 Sam. xix. 15), for Jacob’s bed of sick- 
ness (Gen. xhrii. 31), and for couch on which 
guests reclined at a banquet- (Ekh* i. fl).— 5. The 
ornamental portions were pill^ and a oanopy (Jud 
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xiii. 9;, ivory carvings, goW and silver, and pro- 
bably^mosiiic work, pui-ple and fine linen (Ksth. 
i. fi ; Cant. iii. 9, 10). The onlinary furniture of 
a Mohainberin pnvate life is given in 2 K. iv. 10. 



B<id aiMl llen(l-r««t (Wllkinton, Atiaent Egvpttaru.) 


'fhe “ bed-chamber ” in the Temple where Joash 
was hidden, was, probably, a stoi e-chambcr for 
keeping beds (2 K. xi. 2 ; 2 Chr. xxii. 11). '1 he posi- ^ 
tlon of the l^d-chamber in the most remote and , 
secret parts of the palace seems marked in the pas- 
sages, Ex. viii. 3, 2 K. vi. 12. 

Bo'dad, the father of Hadad king of Edom (Gen. 
xxxvi. 35 ; 1 Chr. i. 46). 

Be'dan. 1. mentioned 1 Sam. xii. 11, as a Judge 
of Israel between Jeiubl>aal (Gideon) and Jephthali. 
Some maintain him to be the Jair mentioned in 
Judg. X. 3. The Chaldee Paraphrast reads Stimson 
for Bedan; the LXX., Syr,, and Anib. all have 
Barak, a very probable correction except for the 
order of the names. Ewald suggests that it may 
be a false reading for Aj)don.— 2. Son of Ulam, tlie 
son of Gilead (1 Chr. vii. 17). 

Bedei'alt) one of the sons of Bani, in the time of 
Eziu, who had taken a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 3.5). 

(dM'fih), Dent, i 44 ; Judg. xiv. 8 ; Ps. 
CKviii. 12; Is. vii. 18. That I’alestine abounded 
in bws is evident from the description of that 


underatand the full foitje of the Psalmins com- 
plaint, “ They came about me like bees,” The 
pRs.sage about the swaitn of bees ^nd honey in the 
llotfs carcase (Judg. xiv. 8) admits of easy explana- 
tion. The lion which Samson slew had been dead 
some little time before the bees hiid taken up their 
abode in the carcase, for it is expiessly stated that 
“ after a time,” Siunson returned and saw the bees 
and honey in the lion's coi'case, so that as has been 
well observed, “ if «ny one here represents to 
himself a corrupt and putrid caimNC, the occurrence 
cea.<^es to have any true similitude, for it is well 
known that in these countries at certain seasons of 
the year, the heat will in the couree of twenty-four 
houm so completely dry up the moisture of dead 
camels, and that without their undergoing 
pasition, that their bodies long remain, lik 

mies, unaltered and entirely free from j 

odour.” The pass-nge in Ts. vii. 18, 
shall hiss for the bee that is in the land ofAssyria,” 
has been underetood by some to refer to the pi'^ctice 
of ** calling out the bees from their hives by a hiss- 
ing or whistling sound to their labour in the fields, 
and summoning them again to return ” m the even- 
ing. In all probability, however, the expression in 
Lsinah has reference, as Mr. Denham .says, “ to the 
custom of the people in the East of calling the 
attention of any one by a significant hiss or rather 
hisi" 

Beeli'ada, one of David’s sons, born in Jerusalem 
(1 Chr. xiv. 7). In the lists in Samuel the name 
is Eliada. 

Beersams, I Esd. v. 8. [Bit^shan.] 

Bealteth'nut) an officer of Artaxerxes residing 
in Palestine (1 K.sd, ii. 16, 25). The name is a 
txirruption of the title of Rehum, A. V. “chan- 
cellor,” the name immediately before it (Ezr. iv. 8). 

BeeTsebul, the title of a heathen deity, to whom 
the Jews ascribed the sovereignty of the evil spirits 
(Matt. X. 25, xii. 24; Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 15 IK). 
The connect reading i.*? without doubt Jieelzebul, and 


land by Moses, for it was a land “flowing with not Beelzebub as given in the Syiiac, the Vulg., 
milk and honey nor is there any reason for .su|>- juid some other versions.— I . The exphuiations 
(losing that this expression is to be understooil offered in reference to the change of the name may 
otherwise than in its literal sense. Modem travel- be ranged into two classes, accoi-ding as they aie 
lei's occasionally allude to the bees of Palestine, based on the sound, or the tYicaning of the word. 
Dr. Thomson i^The Land and the /foo/i, p. 299) L^vVe should prefer the assumption, in connexion with 
speaks of immense swaims of bees which made their j the former view, that the change was purely of an 
home in a gigantic cliff of Wady Kum. ‘The accidental nature. The second class of explanations 
people of M'alia, several years ago,” he siiys, ‘ let carries the greatest weight of authority with it : 
« man down the face of the lock by ropes. He was these proceed on the giound tliat the Jews inten- 


entii'ely protected fiom the assaults of the bees, and 
extracted a large amount of honey ; but he was so 
terrified by the prodigious swai'ms of bees that he 
could not be induced to repeat the exploit.” This 
forcibly illustrates Deut. xxxii. 13, and Ps. kxxi. 16, 
as to “ honey out of the stony rock,” and the two 
passages out of the Psalms and Judges quoted above, 
as to the fern ful nature of the attacks of these insects | 
when instated. English naturalists know little of 
the species of bees that are found in Palestine. * Mr. 
F. Smith, our best authority on the Hymenoptera, 
IS inclined to believe that the honey-bee of Palestine 
IS distinct from the honey-bee (A. ntellificd) of this 
country. There can be no doubt that the attacks 
of bees in Eastern countries are more to fee dreaded 
^•lk#n they are in more temperate climates. Swanns 
in the £^t are for larger than they are with iis, and. 
on ai^unt of the Ijeat of the climate, one can readily 
imagine that their stings must give rise to veiT 
dimgereus ^ymptoras. We can well, tberefinc. 


tionally changed the pronunciation of the woi*d, so 
as either to gi\'e a sigiiific.ince to it adapted to their 
own ideas, or to cast ridicule uikui the idolatiy of 
the neighbouring nations, in which case we might 
com(jare the adoption of Sychai' for Sychem, Beth- 
aven for Bethel. Some connect the term with zelAl<, 
habitationf thus making Beelzebul oi/toS€0'v6rr)s 
(Matt. X. 25) f the lord of the dwelling, whether as 
the “ prince of the power of the air ” (Eph. ii. 2), 
or as the prince of tlie lowei* world, or as inhabit- 
ing human bodies, or as occupying a mansion in 
the seventh heaven, like Saturn in uriental mytho- 
logy. Othcra derive it trom zebel, dung, thus 
making Beelzebul, liteially, the lord of dung, or 
the dunghill \ and in a secondary sense, as zehcl 
was used by the Talmudical writcre assr^o/ or 
^latry, the lord of idols, prince of false gods. It 
is generally held that lio former of these twt 
senses is more particularly referred to in the 
the latter, howevei', is adouted by Lighifikii au»f 
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riohlettsner. We have lastly to notice the ingenious NAblua, just below a lidge which bounds the pix>o. 
conjecture of Hug that the fly, under which Baal* wet northwai'ds from the Holy city. Nahari^* th« 
zebub was reprinted, was the Sbarabaeus piUu- Boerotihite” (2 Sam. xxiii. 37), or **th6 Beroth* 
larius or dimghiU heetle/m which case Baalzebub ite*' (1 Chr. xi. 39;, was one of the “mighty 
and* Beelzebui might be U8e»i ludifTerently.— 2. The men'* of David’s guard. 

reference in MnH. x. 25 may have originated in a Be'eroth of the Children of Jaakan^ the wells 
fancied resemblance between the application of of the tribe of Bene*Jaakan, which formed one of 
Ahaziah to Baalzebub, and that of the Jews to our the halting-places of the Israelites in the desert 
Lord for the ejection of the unclean spirits. The (Deut. x. 0). In Num. xxxiii., the name is given 

title, “ prince of the devils,” may have special re- as Bkne Jaakan only.* 

ference to the nature of the disease in question, or Beor-dio'ha) the name of one of the oldest places 
it may have been educed from the name itself by a in Palestine, which fonned the southern limit of 
fanci^ or real etymology. It is worthy of special the country. There are two accounts of the oiigm 
observation that the notices of Beelzebul are ex- of the name.«—l. According to the first, the well 
clusively connected with the subject of demoniacal was dug by Abraham, and the name given, because 
;ipssession, a circumstance which may account for there he and Abimelech the king of the Philistines 
uent disappearance of the name. “ swai’e ” both of them (Gen. xxi. 31). But the 

1. One of the latest halting-places of the compact was ratified by the setting apart of “ seven 
Isra^Sife«iJyying beyond the Aruoii, and so called ewe lnml>s and as the Hebrew woi^d for “ seven ” 
because of the well which was there dug by the is SMba, it is equally possible that this is the 
“ piipces ” and “ nobles ” of the people, and is meaning of the name. Here, and in subsequent 
pei-petuatcd in a fragment ol‘ pwtry (Num. xxi. early notices of the place, it is spelt Beershaba.-" 
16-18;. This is possibly the Beeu-eum referred 2. The other narrative ascribes the ongiii of the 
to in Is. XV. 8.-2. A place to which Jotham, the name to an occuneiice almost precisely similar, in 
son of Gideon, fled for fear of liis bi other Abimelech which both Abimelech the king of the Philistines, 
(Judg. ix. 21). There is nothing to indicate its and Phichol, his chief captain, are again concerned, 
position. with the difference that the person on the Hebrew 

Be'era, son of Zophah, of the tribe of Asher side of the transaction is Isaac instead of Abraham 
(1 Ohr. vii. 37). (Gen. xxvi. 31-33). Here there is no reference to 

Be'erah, piince of the Reubenites, cairied away the “seven” lambs, and we are left to infer the 

by Tiglath-pileser ( 1 Chr. v. 6). derivation of Shibah (not “ Shebah,” as in the 

Beer-e'lim, a spot named in Is. xv. 8 as on the A.V.) fiom the mention of the “ swearing** in ver. 
“border of Moab,” apparently the south, Eglaim 31. If we accept the statement of ver. 18 as re- 
being at the north end of the Dead 8ea. The name fening to the same well as the former account, we 
points to the well dug by the chiefs, of Israel on shall be spareti the necessity of enquiring whetlier 
their approach to the promised land, close by the these two nan atives relate two separate occun’ences, 
“ bolder of Moab,** (Num. xxi. 16 ; comp. 13). or refer to one and the same event, at one time 
Be'erL 1* The father of Judith, one of the wives ascribed to one, at another time to another of the 
of Esiiii (Gen. xxvi. 34). [Anah.]— 2. Father of early heroes and founders of the nation. There oie 
the prophet Hosea (Hos. i. 1). at present on the spot two principal wells, and fivl* 

Beer-lalia'i-roi, a well, or rather a living spring, smaller ones. The two princip^ wells are on or 
(A. W , fountain y corrip. Jer. vi. 7) between Kadesh close to the northern bank of the Wady es^Seba*. 
and Beretl, in tlie wildenie.ss, “ in the way to 8hur,” They lie just a hundred yards apart, and are so 
and therefoi^ in the “ south country’* (Gen. xxiv placed as to be visible from a considerable distance. 
62), which, accoidingto the explanation of the text, The larger of the two, which lies to the east, is, 
was so named by llagar, because (iod saw her there according to the careful measuremeuts of Di*. Robin- 
(Gen. xvi. 14). By this well Isaac dwelt botlAlson, 12^ feet diam., and at the time of his visit 
before and after the death of his fatlier (Gen. xxiv. (Apr, 12) was 44^ feet to the surface of the water ; 
62, XXV. 11). In both these passages the name is the masonry which encloses the well mches down- 
given ill the A. V. as “ the well Lahai-roi.” Mr. waids for 28J feet. The other well is 5 feet diam., 
Rowland annouiicet the discovei’y of the well Lah.ii- and was 42 teet to the water. The curb-stones 
roi at Moyle or Moilahi, a station on the road to round the mouth of both wells are worn into deep 
Beersheba, 10 hours south of Ruheiheh ; near which giooves by the action of the ropes of so many cen- 
is i'^liole or cavern bearing the name of Beit Hagar tunes, and “ look as if fiilled or fluted all round.” 
(Ritter, Sinai, 1086, 7); but tliis requires con- The five lesser wells are in a group in the bed of 
fPnation. the wady. On some low hills north of the large 

Be'erotk, one of the four cities of the Hivites wells are scattered the foundations and ruins of a 
who deluded Joshua into a treaty of peace with town of moderate size. There are no trees or shrubs 
them; the other three being Gibeon, Chephirah, near the spot,— From the time of Jacob (Gen. 
and Kiijath-Jearim (Josh. ix. 17). Beei-oth was xlvi. 1) till the conquest of the country we only 
with the rest of these towns allotted to Benjamin catch a momentary glimpse of Beersheba in the 
(xviii. 25), ill whose possession it continued at the lists of the cities in the extreme south' of Judah 
time of David, the murderers of Ish-hosheth being (Josh. xv. 28) given to the tribe of Simeon (xix. 2 ; 
named as belonging to it (2 Sam, iv. 2). It is 1 Chr. iv. 28). Samuel’s sons were judges thci'e 
once more named with Chephiiah and K. Jeaiim in (1 Sam. viii. 2). From Dan to Beezisbeto (Judg. 
the list of those who retuiued from Babylon (Ezr, xx. 1, &c.), or from Beersheba to Dan (1 Chr. 
li. 25 ; Neh. vii, 29 ; 1 Esdr. v. 19). [Beboth.I xxi. 2 ; comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 2), become the 
Beeroth was known in the times of Eusebius, and blished formula for the whole of the promised land ; 
his description of its position agrees perfectly with just as “ frain Geba to B.” (2 K..xxiii. 8), or “ from 
that of the modern el^JBireh, which stands at about B. to Mount Ephraim ** (2 Chr. xtx. 4) was that 
10 miles north of Jerusalem by the great road to for the southeiu kingdom after the* disruption. 
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After tiie return £votd the Captivity the fomula is 
naii-o^'ed still moie, and becomes ** from B. to tlie 
Valley of Hiimom '* (Neh. xi. 30). From tlie in- 
cidental I'eferences of Amos, we find that, like 
Bethel and Oilgal, the place was in his time the 
seat of an idolatrous worship, appai'ently connected 
in some intimate manner with the northern kingdom 
(Am. V. 5, viii. 14) . After this, with the mere 
mention that Beeisheba and the villages )‘ouud it 
wei'e re-inhahited after the Captivity (Neh. xi. 30), 
the name dies entirely out of the Bible records. 
In the time of Jemme it was still a considemble 
place ; and later it is mentioned as an episcopal city 
under the Bishop of Jerusalem. It only remains 
to notice that it reruns its ancient name as neaily 
similar in sound a.s an Ambic signilication will 
permit — Bir es-Sebd — the “ well of tlie lion," or 
“ of seven.** 

Itoeth'terall) one of the two cities allotted to the 
sons of Cei*shom, out of the tribe of Manasseh 
beyond Jordiui (Josh. xxi. 27). It apjwars to be 
identical with Ashtiuoth (1 Chr. vi. 71). 

Beetle. [jLocusT.] 

Beheading. [Punishments.] 

Be'hemoth. Theie can be little or no doubt, 
that by this woid (Job xl. lo-24) the hippopo- 
tamus is intendt»d, since all the detiiils descriptive 
of the behemoth ncconl entirely with the ascertained 
habits of that animal. Since in the first part of 
Jehovalfs discoui>e (Job xxxviii., xxxjx.) Imui 
animals and birds are meijtione<l, it suits the 
general pmiwse of that discourse better to supjiose, 
that aquatic or amphibious creatures aic spoken of 



Hippopotamus ampbibiua 


m the last half of it ; and since tlie leviatlian, by 
almost universal consent, denotes the crocodile, the 
behemoth seems cletirly to point to the hippo^ 
tamus, his associate in the Nile. The desciiption 
of the animal*s lying under “the shady trees,** 
amongst the reeds and willows, is peculiarly 
applicable to the hippopotamus. It has been argued 
that such a desenption is equally applicable to the 
elephant ; but this is baldly the case, for though 
the elephant is fond of frequent ablutions, and is 
frequently seen near water, yet the constant habit 
of the hi|)popotamus, as implied in verses 21, 22, 
seems to -be especially made the subject to which 
the attention is direct^. * 

Be'kali. [Weights and Measures.] 

Brt. [Baal.] 

Bel and Dragon. [Daniel, Apocryphal 
"Editions to.] 

Bela. 1. One of the five cities of the jdain 
which was spared, at the intercession of Lot, and 
iieoeived the name of Zoar (Gen. xiv. 2, xix. 22). 
It lay on the southem extremity of the Dead Sea, 
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on the ft'ontier of Moab and Palestine (Jeiome on 
Is. and on the route to Egypt ; the connexion 
in whi(^ it is ^ond, is. xv. 5 ;« Jer. xlviii. 34 ; 
Gen. xiii. 10, We first read of Bela in Gen. xiv. 
2, 8. The king of Bela is the only one of the five 
confederates whose name is not given, and this 
suggests tlie probability of Bela having been his 
own name, as well as the name of his city, which 
may have been so called from him— 2. Son of Beor, 
who reigned over Edom in the city of Dinhabah, 
eight geneiations before Saul, king of Israel, or 
about the time of the Exodus. Bernard Hyde, 
following some Jewish comrnentatoi's (Simon. 
Onomast. 142, note), identifies this Bela with 
Balaam the son of Beor ; but the evidence from the 
name does not seem to prove moie than identi^ 
family and race. There is nothing wh 
guide us as to the age of Beor, or Bosor, t* 
of the house from which Bela and Bala^ppipfung. 
The name of Bela's ancestor Beor, is of a decidedly 
ChiJdee or Aramean fonn ; and we are expressly 
told that Balaam the son of Beor dwelt in Pethor, 
which is by the river of the land of the children of 
his people, t. e. the river Euphmtes ; and he him- 
self describes his home as being in Aram (Nurd, 
xxii. 5, xxiii. 7). Hence it is not imjnobablc that 
Bela the son of Beor, who reigned over Edom, was 
a Chaldean by birth, and reigned in Edom by con- 
quest. He may have been conteinpoiary witli 
Moses and Balaam. The passageGen. xxxvi. 31-39. 
is given in duplicate 1 Chr. i. 43 -.51. —8. Eldest 
son of Benjamin, according to Geu. xlvi. 21 (A. V. 
“Belah**), Nuin. xxvi. 38, 40; 1 Chr. vii. 6, 
viii. 1, and head of the family of the Belxitks. 
—4. of Ahaz, a lleubenite (I Chr. v. 8). 

Belah. [Bela, 3.] 

Be'laites, the, Num. xxvi. .38. [Bela, 3.] 

Belemus, 1 Ksd. ii. 16. [Bishlam.] . 

Be’lial. The tmislators of our A. \*., following 
tlie V ulgate, have frequently treated this wonl as a 
pioper name, and given it in the foim Belial, in 
accordance with 2 Cor. vi. 16. This te particularly 
the case where it is connected with the expi'essions 
tnan of, or son ofi in otlier instances it is trans- 
lated wicked or some equivalent terra (Deut. xv. 9; 
pB. xli. 8, ci. 3 ; Prov. vi. 12, xvi. 27, xix. 28 ; 
l^ah. I. 11, 15). There can be no question, how- 
ever, tluat the word is not to be regarded as a prot 
j3er name in the 0. T, ; its meaning is worthlessness, 
and hence recklessness, lawlessness. The expression 
son or man of Belial must be uiideratood as mean- 
ing simply a worthless, lawless fellow: it occurs 
frequently in this sense in the historical books 
(Judg. xix. 22, XX. 13 ; 1 Sam. i. 16, ii. 12,x.«27, 
XXV. 17, 25, XXX. 22 ; 2 Sam. xvi. 7, xx. 1 ; IJk. 
xxi. 10 ; 2 Chr. xiii. 7), and only once in the earirer 
books (Deut. xiii, 13). In 2 Sam. xxiii. 6, and 
Job xxxiv. 18, Belial stands by itself, as a teiin of 
reproach. In the N, T. the term appears in the 
form BiXlap and not BeXfoX, as given in the 
A. y. The term as used in 2 Cor. vi. 15 is gener- 
ally imderatood os an appellative of Satan, as the 
personification of all Uiat was bad:^engel exjilains 
it of Antichrist, as more strictly the opposite of 
Christ. 

B^OWI* The word 00001*8 only in Jer. vi. 29, 
** *l’he bellows we burned where iheir use is to 
beat a smelting furnace. A pictura of two different 
kinds of bellows, both of highly ingenious coustruo 
tioD, may be found in Wilkinson, Ana. Egypt, iii. 
338. “ They consisted," he says, “ of a leather 
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a^i'cd and fitted mta a frame, from whioh a Imig 
pwe extended for carrying the wind tor the fire, 
fney were woi'k|d by the feet, the opeiator stand- 
ing upon them, with one under each fiwt, and 
pressing them alternately while he pulled up each 
exhaust^ skin with a string he held in his hand. 
In one instance we obseiwe from the painting, that 
when the man left the bellows, they were raised as 
if inflated with air ; and this would imply a know- 
ings of the valve. The pipes even in the time of 
Thothmes II., [supposed to be] the contemporary 
of Moses, appear to have been simply of reed, 
tipped with a meti\l point to resist the action of the 
fire,” 


BmMAJEL* 



I'.gyijiiati Bullowa. (F. Cailliard, Reche/chet sur let At U det 
Anctent Egyptient.) 

Bells. Theie are two words thus tianslatcd 
ill tlie A, V., viz. pa'AmdUy Kx. xxviii. 33, and 
metsilldthf Zcch. xiv. 20; A. V. marg. “biidles.*' 
In Kx. xxviii. 33 the bells alluded to were the 


raUred to the neighbouring dty of Boioijmua or 
Borsippa. Being blockaded in that ciiy Nalxmedus 


surrendered, his life was spared, and « pttincipoli^ 
or estate given to him in Cannania, where he died. 
According to Herodotus the last king was called 
Labynetus, a name easy to reconcile with tho 
Nabonnedus of Berosus, and the Nabannidochue of 
M^asthenes. Cyrus, after defeating Labynetus in 
the open field, appeared before Babylon, within 
which the besieged defied aitick and even blockade. 
But he took the city by drawing off for a time the 
waters of the Euphrates, and then marching in with 
his whole army along its bed during a great Baby* 
Ionian festival. I’hese discrepancies have lately 
been cleared up by the discoveiies of Sir Heiuy 
Rawlinson. From the inscriptions on some cylinder 
found at Um-Qeer, it appears that tlie eldest son of 
Nabonnedus was called Bel-shar-eznr, contracted 
into Belshazzar, and admitted by his father to a 
share in the government. In a communication to 
the Athenrcum, No. 1377, Sir Henry Rawlinson 
says, “ we can now undei'stand how Belshazzar, as 
joint king with his father, may ha^’^e been governor 
of Babylon, when the city wa.s attacked by the 
combined forces of the Medes and Persians, and may 
,hiive perished in the assault which followed ; while 
Nabonnedus leading a force to the ralief of the place 
was defeated, and obliged to take refuge in Borsippa, 
capitulating after a shoi*t resistance, and being 
subsequently assigned, according to Beiosus, an 
honourable retirement in Cmmania.” In Dan. v. 2, 
Nebuchadnezzar is called the father of Belshazzar. 
This, of course, need only mean grandfather or 
ancestor. Rawlinson connects Belshazzar with 


golden ones, according to the Rabbis 72 in number, 
which alternated with the three-coloured pome- 
granates round the hem of tlie high-priest’s ephod. 
The object of them was “ that hia sound might be 
heard when he went in unto the holy place, and 
when he came out, that he die not” (Ex. xxviii. 34; 
Ecclua. xlv. 9), No doubt they answered the same 
purpose as the bells used by the Brahmins In the 
Hindoo ceremonies, and by the Roman Catholics 
during the celebration of mass. To tliis day bells 
are fiequently attached, for the sake of their plea- 
sant sound, to the anklets of women. [Anklet,] 
The littie girls of Cairo wear strings of them rounS 
their feet. In Zech. xiv. 20 “ bells of the horses ” 


Nebuchadnezzar through his mother, thinking it 
probable that Nabu-nahit would strangthen his 
position by marrying the daughter of that king, 
who would thus be Belshazzar’s matci’n.al gi'and- 
father. A totally different view is taken by Marcus 
Niebuhr, who considers Belshazzar to be anoth^ 
name for Evilmerodach, the son of Nebuchadnezzar. 
On Rawlinson ’s view, Beishazzai‘ died B.O. 538 ; on 
Niebuhr’s, B.c. 559, 

Belteshas’zar. [Daniel.] 

Ben, a Levite “ of the second degree,” one of the 
portei-s appointed by David for the aik (1 Chr. 
j^xv. 18). 

Bena'iah. 1. The son of Jehoiada tlie chief 


is probably a wrong rendering. It is more probable 
that they are not bells but concave or flat pieces of 
biass, which were sometimes attached to horaes for 
tlic sake of ornament. 

Bermainif a place which, from the tenns of the 
pas^ge, would appear to have been south of Do- 
tliaim (Jud. vii. 3). Possibly it is the same as 
BfcLMEN. 

BeVmen, a place named amongst the towns of 
Samaria, as lying between Bethhoron and Jericho 
(Jud. iv. 4). 

Bdlshai'iar, the last king of Babylon. Ac- 
cording to the well-known narrative in Dan. v., he 
was slain during. a splendid feast in his palace. 
Similarly Xen^hon tells us that Babylon w'us 
^aken by Cyrus in thesnight, while the inhabitants 
were engageti in feasting and reveliy, and that the 
king was killed. On the other hand the narratives 
of Beiusus in Josephus and of Herodotus differ from 
the above account in some impoitant paiticulara. 
Berosus calls the last king of Babylon Nabonnedus 
or Nabonadius, and says that in the 17th ycoi* of 
his roign Cyinis took Babylon, the king havir.gj 


priest ( I Chr. xxvii. 5), and therefore of the tribe 
of Levi, tJiough a native of Kabzeel (2 Sam. xxiii. 

20 ; 1 Chr. xi. 22), in the south of Judah ; set by 
David (I Chr. xi. 25) over his bodyguard of Che- 
rethites and Pelethites (2 Sam. viii. 18 ; 1 E. i. 38 ; 

1 Chr. xviii. 17 ; 2 Sam. xx, 23) and occupying a 
middle rank between the first three of the “ mighty 
men,” and the thirty ** valiant men of the aimies ** 

(2 Sam. xxiii. 22, 23 ; 1 Chr. xi. 25, xxvii. 0.) 
The exploits which gave him this rank are narrated 
in 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, 21 ; 1 Chr. xi. 22. He was 
captiun of the host for the third month (1 Chr, 
xxvii. 5). Benaiah remained faithful to Solomon 
during Adonijah’s attempt on the crown (1 K. i. 

8, 10, 32, 88, 44) ; and was raised into the place 
of Joab as commander-in-chief of the whole aimy 
(ii. 35, iv. 4). He appeal’s to have had a son, 
called after his grandfather, Jehoiada, who succeedec^ 
Ahithophel about the person of the king (1 OfT 
xxvii. 34). But this is possibly a copyist's mis- 
take for ** Benaiah the son of Jeboiada.”>i>*2. Ben- 
aiah the PiaATHONiTE; an Ephi'aimite, one oi 
David’s thirty mighty men (2 Scirn. xxiii.* 30 ; 1 Chr. 
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xi« 31). and the captain of the eleventh monthly 
oonrse*(l Chr. xxvii. 14).—$. A Le^vite in the 
time of David, who ‘'played with a }>saltery on 
Alamoth ** (1 Chr, xv, 18, 20, xvi. 5).— 4. A priest 
in the time of David, appointed to blow the trumpet 
bcfoie the ark (1 Chr. xv. 24, xvi. 6).—$. A 
Levite of the sons of Asaph (2 Chr. xx. 14}.—$, 
A Levite in the time of Hezekiah, one of the “ over- 
seei-s of offerings” (2 Chr. xxxi. 13).— 7. One of 
the “ princes” of the families of Simeon (1 Chr. 
IV. .38).— 8, Four laymen in the time of Fzm who 
had taken stmnge wives. — 1 (Kzr. x. 25). [Ba- 
4NIAS.] — 2 (Ezr. X. 30). [Naidus.]— 3 (x. 35) 
and 4 (x. 43). [Banaias.]— 9. The father of 
Felatiah, “ a pi'ince of the people ” in the time of 
Ezekiel (^xi. I, 13). 

Ben-arn'mi, the son of the younger daughter of 
Lot, and pi'ogemtor of the Ammonites ((ien. xix. 
38). 

Bene’.berak, one of the cities of the tribe of 
Dan, mentioned only in Josh. xix. 45. It is im- 
|)ossibte to say whether the “ sons of Berak ” who 
gave their name to this place helongetl to Dmi, or 
were eailier settlers dispossessed by the tribe. No 
trace has been found of it. 

Bene-ja'alnui, a tril>e who gave their name to 
certain wells in the desert which formed one of the 
i)alting*piace.s of the Israelites on their journey to 
Canaan. [Bekroth Bene-jaakan.] In Num. 
xxxiii. 31, 32, the name is given in the shoriened 
tbrm of Bene-J A AKAN. The tribe doubtless derived 
its name from Jiuikan, the son of Kzer son of Seir 
the llorite (1 Chr. i. 42), who.se name is also given 
in Genesis (xxxvi. 27) as Akan. 

Bene-lDe'ddm, “the children of the East,” an 
ap{)ellation given to a jieople, or to peoples, dwell- 
ing to the east of Palestine. It occurs in Geu. 
xxix. 1 ; Job i. 3; Judg. vi. 3, 33, vii. 12, viii. 
10. In the firet three pa8.sages the Bene-kedem 
afe mentioned together with the Midianites and the 
Amalekites ; and in the fouith the latter peoples 
seem to be included in this common name. Fiom 
Judg. vii. 1 1-15, it is to be intenied that they spoke 
a dialect intelligible to an Israelite: an inference bear- 
mg on an aflinity of mce, and thence on the growth 
of the Semitic languages, Fmm 1 K. iv. .3U it i.s 
ditBcult to deduce an argument ; but Is. xi. 14, 
Jer. xlix.’“28, Ez. xxv. 4, 10, refer, appaieutly, to 
tlie habits of the wandering Arabs. From a con- 
sideration of these jiassages and of Gen. xxv. 6, we 
think that the term Bene-kedem primarily signified 
the peoples of tlie Arabian deserts, and chiefly the 
trilies of Ishmael and of Eeturah, extentling perhaps 
to Mesopotamia and Babylonia; and that it was 
sometimes applied to the Arabs and their country 
generally (Geu. x. 30). 

Benha'dad, the name of three kings of Damascus. 
— Benhadad 1. was either son or grandson to 
llezon, and in his time Damascus was supreme in 
Syria. His alliancii was courted both by Baaaha of 
Israel and Asa of Judah. He Anally closed with 
the latter on receiving a large amount of tieasure, 
and conqueied a great part of the N. of Israel, 
thereby enabling Asa to pursue his victorious 
operations in the S. From 1 K. xx. 34, it would 



in Samaria for Syrian residents. [Ahab.J This 
date is D.C. 950 .-tBenhat)ai> II., son of the pre- 
ceding, and also king of Damascus. Long wars 
with Israel* chavacteiised his reign, of which ibe 
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earlier campaigns ara described under Ahab. HU 
^) 0 wer and the extent of his dominion are proved by 
the thirty-two vassal kings who i^ompanied him 
to his first siege of Samaria. Some time after the 
death of Ahab, Benhadad renewed the war with 
Israel, attacked Samaria a second time, and pressed 
the siege so closely that there was a terrible flimine 
in the city. But the Syrians broke up in the night 
in consequence of a sudden panic. Soon after Ben- 
hadad fell sick, and sent Hazael to consult Elisha 
as to the issue of his malady. On the day after 
Hazaefs retm n Benhadad was murdered, but not, 
as is commonly thought from a cursory i^eading of 
2 K. viii. 15, by Hazael. Ewald thinks that one 
or more of Benhadad^s own servants were the mur- 
derers. Benhadad *s death was about b.C. 
he must have reigned some 30 ycai-s.— B 
dad hi., son of Hazael, and his successoi 
throne of Syida. His reign was dj 
l>imascus, anrl the vast jiower wielded by 
Slink into insignificance. When he succeeded tg the 
throne, Jehoash recovered the cities which Jehoahaz 
had lost to the Syrians, and beat him in Aphek 
(2 K. xiii. 17, 25). Jehoash gained two more vic- 
tories, but did not restore the dominion of Lsrael oi» 
the E. of Joidan. This glory was resei-ved for his 
successor. The date of Benhadad III. is B.C. 840. 
His misfortunes in war are noticed by Amos i. 4. 

Ben-ha 'il, one of the princes whom king Jehosha- 
phat sent to teach in the cities of Judah (2 Chr. 
xvii. 7). 

Ben-ha'nan, son of Shimon, in the line of Jndah 
(1 Chr. iv. 20). 

Beni'nu, a Levite ; one of those who sealed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 13 [143). 

Benjamin. 1. The youngest of the children 
of Jacob, and the only one of the thirteen who was 
bora in Palestine. His birth took place on the 
road between Bethel and Bethlehem, a short dis- 
tance from the latter, and his mother Kachel died 
in the act of giving him birth, naming him 
with her last breath l^n-oni, “son of my sorrow.” 
This was by Jacob changed into Benjamin (Gen. 
XXXV, 16-18). The name is worthy some atten- 
tion. It has been interpreted to mean “ 8on of 
the right hand,” i. e. fortunate, dexterous. On 
l^he other hand the Samaritan Codex gives the name 
in an altered form as DWa, son of days, ». e. son 
of my old age (comp. Gen. xliv, 20), which is 
adopted by Philo, Aben-ezra, and others. In the 
adjectival foims of the word the flrst syllable is 
generally suppressed, as “ sons of Yemini,” foi sons 
of Benjamin; “man of Yemini,” for man of 
Benjamin (1 Sam. ix. 21; xxii. 7); “ lani^ of 
Yemini,” for hind of Benjamin (1 Sam. ix. 4) ; as 
if the patriarch’s name had been originally Yamin 
(comp. Gen. xlvi. 10), and that of the tribe Yi'min- 
to. Until the journeys of Jacob's sons and of 
Jacob himself into Egypt we hear nothing of Ben- 
jamin, and as far as he is (xinceraed those well- 
known narratives disclo.se nothing beyond the very 
strong affection entertained towaids him by his 
father and bis whole-brother JosepB, and the rela- 
tion jn wliioh he stood, as ii a mere darling child, 
to the whole of his family. Even the harsh natures 
of the elder patriarchs relaxed towards him. But 
Benjamin can 4iardly have been the “ lad ” which 
we commonly imagine him to be, for at the time 
that the patriarchs went down to leside in Egypt, 
when “ eveiy man with ohis house went with 
Jacob,” ten sons are ascribed to Benjamin, — a 
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targer mtmber than to iiny of his brothera — nnd pencefu*. image of its p)'ogeiiitQr mes out in matt]; 
tv/o of these, ii*om the pluml fomation of thei scattered notices. Beojumin was the ool^ tnbc 
names, were tli|mselve 8 apparently families (fien which seems to have pui’sued archery to any par- 
xlrl. 21). Henceforward the history of Benjamin pose, and their ^11 in the bow (1 Sam. xx. 20 , 
is the history of the tribe. And up to the time of 36 $ 2 Sam. i. 22 ; 1 Chr. viii. 40, xii. 2 , 2 Chr 
the entrance 09 the Promised I^nd that histoiy is xvii. 17) and the sling (Judg, xx. 16) iu‘e cele- 
}is meagre as it is afterwards full and interesting, brated. Ehud the sou of Gera accomplished his 
The proximity of Benjamin to Ephmim during the purpose on Eglon with less lisk, owing to his pro- 
tnai'cb to tiie IVomised Land was maintained in the Hciency in using his leit hand, a pi-actice appa* 
territories allotted to each. Benjamin lay imme- rently conhned to Benjamites (Judg. iii. 15, and 
diately to the south of Ephraim and between him see xx. 16 ; 1 Chr. xii. 2). Baanah and Hechab, 
and Judah. The situation of this terntoi'y was ** the sons of Rhnmon the Bcerothite of the cliildren 
highly favourable. It formed almost a pauillelo- of Benjamin,*’ are the only Israelites west of the 
gram, of about 26 miles in length by 12 in Jordan nam^ in the whole history as capbiins of 
breadth. Its eastern boundary was the Jordan, marauding predatory bands. The dreadful deed 
from thence it extended to the wooded dis- recorded in Judg. xix., though repelled by the whole 
‘ Kirjath-jearim, a point about eight miles country, was unhesitatingly adopted and defended 
"^^Jerusalem, while in the other diraction it by Benjamin with an obstinacy and spirit truly 
8 ti^i%t^fiom the valley of Hinnom, under the extraoidinary. That frightful transaction was 
“ ShoiUoS* of the Jebuaite” on the south, to Bethel indeed a crisis in the history of the tribe: the six 
on the north. Thus Dan intervened between Ben- hundred who took refuge in the clilf Kimmon were 
jamin and the Philistines, while tlie communica- the only sumvors. A long interval must have 
tious with the valley of the Jordan were in their elapsed between so abject a condition and the cul- 
j>wn power. On the south the teriitory ended minatiug point at which we next meet with the 
abruptly with the steep slopes of the hill of Jeru- tribe. Several circumstances may Jiave conduced 
Salem, — on the north it melted inijierceptibly into to its restoration to that phsce which it vras now to 
the possessions of the friendly Ephraim. The assume. The Taberaacle was at Shiloh in Ephmim 
smallness of this distiict, haidly larger than the during the time of the last Judge; but the Ark 
county of Middlesex, was, accoiding to the was in Benjamin at Kirjath-jearim. Kamah, the 

mony of Josephus, comjwnsnted for by the excel- official residence of Samuel, and containing a sanc- 
teiice of the land.— (1.) The general level of this tuaiy greatly frequented (1 Sam, ix. 12, &c.), — 
part of Palestine is very high, not less than 2000 Mizpeh, where the great assemblies of “allTsra^” 
feet above the maritime plain of the Mediterranean were hold (1 Sam. vii. 5), — Bethel, perhaps the 
on the one side, or than 3000 feet above the deep most ancient of all the sanctuaries of Palestine, and 
valley of tlie Jordan on the other, besides which Gibeon, specially noted as “the gieat high place** 
this general level or plateau is surmounted, in the (I K. iii. 4), were all in the land of Benjamin, 
district now under consideration, by a large number The people who resorted to these vaidous phv.vs 
t)f eminences, almost every one of which has borne must gr^ually have been accustomed to associate 
some part in the history of the tribe.— (2). No te the tril^ with power and sanctity. The struggles 
important than these eminences are the torrent- and contests which followed the death of Saul aios« 
hedfi and ravines by which the upper country from the natiiml unwillingness of the tribe to relin- 
breaks down into the deep tracts on each side of it. quish its position at the head of the nation, espe- 
'fhey foimed then, as they do still, the only mode cially in favour of Judah. Had it been Ephi-aim, 
of access fioin cither the plains of Philistia and of the case might have been diflerent, but Judah had 
Sharon on the west, or the deep valley of the Joixian as yet no connexion with the house of Joseph, and 
on the east.— The passes on the eastern side are of was besides the ti’ibe of David, whom Saul had 
a much more diHicult and intricate character thanil pui-sued with such unrelenting enmity. The tact 
those on the western. The principal one, which, imd sound sense of Abner, however, succeeded in 
now unfrequented, was doubtless in ancient times ovei’ooming these difficulties. Still the insults of 
the main ascent to the interior, leaves the Arabah Shimei and the insurrection of Sheba are indications 
behind the site of Jericho, and breaking through that the soreneas still existed, and we do not heai* 
the baiTcn hills with many a wild bend and steep of any cordial co-operation or film union between 
slope, extends to and indeed beyond the veiy cen-* the two tribes until the disruption ^f the kingdoms, 
tral ridge of the table-land of Benjamia, to the foot The alliance was further strengthened by a covenant 
of the eminence on which stands the ruins of Bireh, solemnly undertaken (2 Chr. xv. 9), and by the 
the ancient Bperoth. Another of these passes is employment of Benjamites in high positions in the 
that which, since the time of our Saviour, has been army of Judah (2 Chr. xvii. 17). But what above 
the regular road between Jericho and Jerusalem, all must have contributed to strengthen the alliance 
the scene of tlie parable of the Good Sapnaiitan.** was the fact that the Temple was the common pro- 
Such were the limits and such the character of perty of both tribes. Hen(»foi'wai'd the history of 
the possession of Benjamin as fixed by those who Benjamin becomes merged in that of the southern 
originally divided the land. But it could not have kingdom.— 8 . A man of the ti-ibe of Benjamin, son 
been long befoif they extended their limits, since in of^ Bilhan, and the head of a family of warriors 
the eaily lists of 1 Chr. viii. we find mention made (I’Chr. vii. 10 ).— 8 . One of the “sous of Hariin 
of ‘Benjamites who built Lod and Ono, and of an Israelite in the time of Ezi-a, who had inanded t 
othera who wpre fouiidera of Aijalon (12, 13), all foreign wife (Ezr. x. 32). 
which towns were beyond the spot named above as Bnii'jainixi) high gftto, or gftt0| J«r, 
the westernmost point in their boundary. These xxxvii. 13, xxxviii, 7 ; Zech. xiv. 10. [Jeru 
places too wera in their possession after the return SALEM,] 

fiom the Captivity (^ch. xi. 36),— The couti-ast Bexio\ a Levite of the sotib’of Meiml (I Chr. 
between the warlike character of the tribe and thCj x.riv. 26, 27). , 
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the name which the dying Kachei 
^ave fb her newly-bom eon, but which by his 
liithta- was changed into Benjamin (Gen. xxxv. 
18). 

Ben-io'heih, a name occumng among the de< 
scendauts of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 20). 

Be'on, a place on the east of Joidan (Nnra. 
xxxii. ;»), doubtless a contraction of Baal-meon 
( comp. ver. aS). 

Be'or, 1. The Either of Bela, one of the early 
Kdomite kings (Gen. xxxvi. 32 ; 1 Clu'. i. 43).— 
2. Father of Balaam (Num. xxii. 5, xxiv. 3, 15, 
xxxi. 8; Deut. xxiii. 4; Josh. xiii. 22, xxiv. 9; 
Alic. vi. 5). He is called Boson in the N. T. 

Be'ra, idng of Sodom at the time of the invasion 
of the five kiitgs under Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 2 ; 
also J7 and 21). 

Ber'aehall, a Benjamite, who attached himself 
lo David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 3). 

Ber'achah, Vl^ey Of^ a valley in which Jehosha- 
phat and his people assembled to “ bless *’ Jehovah 
after the overthiow of the hosts of Moabite.s, Am- 
monite.s, and Mehunim, who had come against them, 
and which fiora that fact acquired its name of 
“the valley of blessing” (2 Chr. xx. 26). The 
name of Jiercikut still su/vives, attached to mins 
in a valley of the same name lying between Tekua 
;uk 1 the in:iin load fiom Bethlehem to Hebmn. 

Berachi'all, a Gershonite Levite, father of Asaph 
the singer (1 Chr. vi. 39). [Berechiah.] 
Berai'ah, son of Shimhi, a chief man of Ben- 
jamin (f Chr. viii. 21). 

Bere'a. 1. A city of Macedonia, to which St. 
l*aul i*etired with Silas and Timotheus, in the 
coui*se of his first visit to Euroj^, on being per- 
seviutod in Thcssalonica (Acts xvii, 10), and from 
which, on being again persecuted by emissaries 
fiom Thessaloiiica, he withdrew to the sea for the 
purpose of proceeding to Athens (i6. 14, 15). The 
cC^mm unity of Jews must have lieen considerable 
in Berea, and their character is described in very 
favourable teims (i6. 11). .Sopater, one of St. 
PauTs missionary companions, was from this phice 
( Acts XX. 4). Berea, now called Verria or Kura- 
Verria, is situated on the eastern slope of the 
Olympian mountain-range, commanding an exten- 
sive view of the plain of the Axius and Haliaemon, 
and has now 15,000 or 20,000 inhabitants. A 
few ancient remains, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine, 
still exist here.— B. The modern Aleppo, mentioned 
ih 2 Macc. xiii. 4.— 8.* A place in Judea, appa- 
rently not verj; far from Jerusalem (1 Macc. 
ix. 4). 

Bweeht'ah. 1. One of the sons of Zorobahel, 
and a descendant of the royal family of Judah 
(I Chr# iii. 20).— 2. A man mentioned as the 
father of Mcshullam who assisted in rebuilding the 
walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 4, 30; vi. 18).— 3. 
A Levite of the line of Elkanali (1 Chr. ix. 16).— 
4. A doorkeepr for the ark (1 Chr. xv. 23).— 5. 
One of the mef men of the tribe of Ephraim in 
time of king Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 12).— 6, Father 
of Asaph tte singer (1 Chr. xv, 17). [Bbra- 
CHiAH.]— 7. Father of Zechariah the prophet 
(Zech.i.1,7). 

Beared. 1, A place in the south of Palestine, 
oRween which and Kadesh lay the well I,ahai*roi 
(Gen. xvi, 14).— 8. A son or descendant of Ephrmm 
(I Chr , vii. 20), possibly identical with Bechcr in 
Num. xxvi. 35, by a mere change of letters. 
Bex0ai'oe. 
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1 Be'xi) son of 2!bphah, of the trbi of Aslu^r 
s (1 Chr. vii. 36). 

. Beri'ah. 1, A son of Asher (Gen, xlvi, 17; 

Num. xxvi. 44, 45), from whom descended the 
- “family of the Beriitee'* (Num. xxvi. 44).— 8 # A 
son of Ephraim, so named on accqpiit of the state 
. of his father's house when he was Imrn fl Chr. vii. 
r 20-23). Tl)js short notice is of no slight liistorical 
importance; especially as it refers to a period 
^ Hebrew histoiy respecting which the Bible afiPordi 
• us no other like information. The event must be 
, assigned to the time between Jacob's death and the 
; beginning of the oppression. The indications that 
guide us are, that some of Ephraim’s sons must 
I have attained to manhood, and that the Hebrews 
; were still tree. There ciui be noMoubt that tl^ 
land in which the men of Gath were 
' eastern part of Lower Egypt, if not 
At this time very many foreignei’s must jflpP^n 
settled in Egypt. Or else these men of cSSi may 
have been mercenaries like the Cherethim (in 
Egyptian Sh^iyratana) who were in the Egyptian 
service at a later time, as in David's, and to whom 
lands were probably allotted as to the native army. 
— 8 . A Benjamite. He and his brother Shema 
were ancestors of the inhabitants of Ajalon, and 
cxpellctl the inhabitant^, of Gath (1 Chr. viii. 1.3, 
16.)— 4. A Levite (1 Chr. xxiii. 10, 11). 

Berii'tes. [Beiiiau, 1.] 

Be 'rites, tilie, a tribe or people who are iisimc.1 
with* Abel and Beth-miuichah — ^and who were tliere* 
foro doubtless situated in the north of Palestine — 
mentioned only as having been visited by Joab in 
his pursuit after Sheba the son of Bichri (2 Sum. 
XX. 14). 

Be'rlih, the god, .Tudg. ix. 46. [Baal-berith.] 
Bemi'ce and Bereni'ce, the eldest daughter ot 
Herod Agrippa i, (Acts xii. 1, &c.). She was first 
mamed to her uncle Herod, king of Chalci.s,antl 
afler his death (a.d. 48) she lived under ciiduin- 
.stanccs of gi’eat suspicion with her own brother 
Agripjxi II., in connexion with whom she is men- 
tioned Acts XXV. 13, 23, -xvi. 30, as having visited 
Festus on his appointment as Procurator of Judaea. 
She was a second time married, to Polemon, king 
of Cilicia, but soon left him, and returned to her 
^brother. She afterwards became the mistress o; 
Ve-spasian, and of his son Titus, 

Ber'odaolLBal'adaa. 2 K. xx, 12. [Mkro- 
dacii-Baladan.] 

Be'roth, 1 Esd. v. 19. [Beeroth.] • 
Be'rothah, Be'rothai The first of these two 
names, each of which occura once only, is given by 
Ezekiel (xlvii. 16) in connexion with Hamath „and 
Danias(;us as foiining part of the northern boundary 
of the p)*omised land. The second is mentions! 
(2 Sam. viii. 8) as the name of a city of Zobah 
taken by David, also in connexion with Hamath 
and Damascus. 'ITie well-known city Beu'ut 
(Berytus) naturally suggests itself as identical with 
one at least of the names ; but in each instance th» 
circumstances of tlie case seem to require a positior 
fuj-ther east. Furst 2 *cgai*ds Berotdhh and Berothai 
as distinct places, and identifies the first with 
Berytus. 

the (1 Chr. xi. 39). [Beeroth. J 
Beryl (tat^Uh), occurs in Ex. xxviii. 20, xxxix. 
13 ; Cant. v. 14 ; Ez. i. 16, x. 9, xxviii. 13 ; Dan. 

X. 6. It is generally supmsed that the tarshtsh 
derives its nmne fitim the pWe so called. There is 
little or nothing in the passaged whero the taraldsli 
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if mfntiotied to lead tis to anything like a satis- 
ftctoty condusion as to its identity, excepting m 
Cant. y. ,t4, whisre we do seem to catch a glimmer 
of the atone denoted : ** His bands are orbs of gold 
adorned with the tarshish stone." The orbs or nngs 
of gold refer ndfc to lings on the fingers, but to the 
fingers ^emsclves, as they gently press upon the 
thumb and thus foim the figure of an orb or a 
ring. The latter part of the vei*se is the causal 
expletive of tlie former. It is not only fuiid in this 
passage that the hands are called orbs of gold, but 
the reason why they are thus called is immediately 
added — specially on account of the lieautiful chiy» 
solites with which the hands were adomed. Pliny 
says of the chrysolithos^ ** it is a transpamnt stone 
a refulgence like that of gold." Since then 
^ stone, as the name impoits, is admirably 

Bu,^ \the above passage in Canticles, the ancient 
chrytoi^^or the modern yellow topaz appeal's to 
have a better claim than any other gem to repi^ 
sent the tarshish of the Hebiew Bible, certainly a 
better claim than the beryl of the A. V., a render- 
ing which appCiara to be unsupported by any kind 
of evidence. 

Benelus, 1 Esd. v. 38. [Barzillai.] 

Be'sai. ** Children of Besai " were among the 
Nethinim who retumed to Judaea with Zerubh^el 
(Kzr. ii. 49 ; Neh. vii. 52). [Bastai.] 
Besodei'ali, father of Meshuliam, one of the i-e- 
pairers of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 6). 

Be'sor, the brook, a tonent-hed or wady in 
the extreme south of Judah, of which mention i 
occurs only in 1 Sam. xxx. 9, 10, 21. It must 
have been south of Ziklag, but hitherto the situ- 
ation of nclthei' town nor wady has been identified. 

Be'tah, a city belonging to Hadadezer, king of 
Zobah, mentioned with Berothai (2 Sam. viii. 8). 
In the parallej account 1 Chr. xviii. 8, the name is 
called by an inversion of lettem, 'fibchath. Kwald 
})ionounces the latter to be the coiTect reading, and 
com|)ares it with Tehach (Gen. xxii. 24). 

l^t'ane, a place apparently south of Jerusalem 
(.Jud. i. 9), and possibly identical with Bethanin 
of Kusebius, two miles from the Terebinth of Abm- 
ham and four from Hebron. This has been 
variously identified with BethiTath, Bethainun, 
and Betaneh or Ecbatana in Syria, placed by Pliny 
on Carmel. 

Be'ten, one of the cities on the border of the 
ti-ibe of Asher (Josh. xix. 25). By Eusebius it is 
said to have been then called Bebcten, and to have 
lam eight miles east of Ptolemais. 

Beth, the most general word ibr a house or 
habitation. Strictly speaking it luis the foixie of a 
settle<i dwelling, as in Gen. xxxiii. 17, 'where 
the building of a “ house " roaiks the teimination 
of a stage of Jacob s wanderings ; but it is also 
employed for a dwelling of any kind, even for a 
tent, as in Gen. xxiv. 32, Judg. xviii. 31, 1 Sam. 
i. 7. From this general force the transition was 
natural to a house in the sense of a family. Like 
Aedes in Lati^ and in German, Beth has the 
special meaning of a*temple or house of worship,— 
Beth is more frequently employed in combination 
with other words to form the names df places than 
any other word. Beth-eked, the “ shearing 
house" (2 K. x. 12). It lay between Jezreel 
and Samaria, according to Jerome 15 miles from 
the town of Legio, and in the plain of Es- 
draelon. BETii-HAdGAcr, ‘*the gai'den-house ” 
f2 K. ix. 27). It is doubtless the same pla(^ 
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as ENaAsrsm, “ spring of gaiticns,*’ the giodem 

J OTliflr 

Beih-ab'ara, a place beyond Jordan, in which, 
according to the Received Text of the N. T«, John 
was baptizing (John i. 28), apparently at the time 
that he baptized Christ (comp. ver. 29, 39, 35). 
If this reading be coirect, Bethabtu*a may be iden- 
tical with Beth-harah, the ancient foid of Joitlan, 
of which the men of Ephraim took possession after 
Gideon's defeat of the Midiauites [Bkth-barahI ; 
or, which seems more likely, with Beth-iiimi'aii^ 
on the east ,of the river, nearly opposite Jericho. 
[Bktii-.vimrah.] But the oldest MSS. (A B) 
aiid the Vulgjitc have not Bcthabara but Bethany. 

Beth'-aaath, one of the “ fenced cities ” of 
Naphtali, named with Bethshemesh (Josh. xix. 
38); from neither of them were the Canaanites 
expelled (Judg. i. 33). By Eusebius and Jerome 
it is spoken of its a village called Batanaea, 15 miles 
eastward of C<aesarea. » 

Beth'-anoth, a town in the mountainous district 
of Judah, named with Halhul, Bethzur,and othera, 
in Josh. XV. 59 only. It is very probably the 
modern Beit-ainun, 

Betk'any, a village whibh, scanty as are the 
notices of it contain^ in Scripture, is more inti- 
mately associated in our minds than perliaps miy 
other place witli the most familiar acts and scenes 
of the last days of the life of Christ. It was situ- 
ated “ at " (rpjy) the Mount of Olives (Mark xi. 1 ; 
Luke xix. 29), about fifteen stadia fiom Jenisalem 
(J^n xi, 18), on or near the usual road from 
Jencho to the city (Luke xix, 29, comp. 1 ; Mark 
xi. 1, comp. X. 43), and close by and west (?) of 
another village called Betr PHAGE, the two being 
several times mentioned together, Bethany is now 
known by a name derived from Lazarus — 
*Azartyeh or Lazarieh, It lies on the eastern 
slope of the Mount of Olives, fully a mile beyond 
the summit, and not very tar f rom the point 'at 
which the road to Jericho begins its more sudden 
descent towards the Jordan valley. El-Azartyeh 
is a ruinous and wretched village, a wild mountain 
hamlet of some twenty families. In the village 
are shown the traditional sites of the house and 
tomb of Lazarus. The house of Simon the leper 
is also exhibited. Beth-any has been commonly 
explained *• House of Dates,” but it more pro- 
bably signifies “ House of Misery.” 

Betk-ar'abah, one of the six cities of Judah 
which were situated down in the Arabah, the sunk 
valley of the Jordan and Dead Sea (Josh, xv, 61), 
on the north border of the tribe, and apparently 
between Beth-boglar and the high land on the west 
of the Jordan valley (xv. C). It is also included 
in the list of the towns of Benjamin (xviii. 22). 

Betb-a'ram, accurately Beth-haram, one of 
the towns of Gad on the east of Jordan, described 
as in “the valley,” Josh. xiii. 27, and no doubt 
the same place as that named Beth-haran in 
Num. 'xxxii. 36. Eusebius and Jerome I'eport that 
in their day its appellation was Bethramphtha, and 
that, in honour of Augustus, Herod had named it 
Libias. Josephus's account is that Herod (Antipas), 
on taking possession of his tetrarchy, fortified Sep- 
phoris and the city o( Bethaitimpthn, building a ^1« 
round the latter, and calling it Julias in honour 
of the wife of the emperor. Ptolemy give.s the 
locality of Libias as 31° 26' lat. and 67® 10' long. 

Belii-ar'bel, named only in Hos. x. 14, as the 
scene of a sack and massaoro by Shalmnn. No 
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due is g:iveii to its {>ositio» ; it may be the itncient 
stronghold of Arbela in Galilee, or another place of 
the same uaine near Pella. 

Beth-a'yen, a place on the mountains of Ben- 
iamin, east of Bethel (Josh. vii. 2, xviii. 12), and 
lying between that place and Michmash (1 Sam. 
xiii. 5, xiv. 23). In Hos. iv. 15, y. 8, x. 5, the 
name is transfen-e<l, with a play on the word very 
characteristic of this prophet, to the neighbouring 
Bethel — once the ** house of God,’* but then the 
house of idols, of “ naught.** 

Beth-ama'yeth. Under this name is men- 
tioned, in Neh. vii. 28 only, the town of Benjamin 
which is elsewhere called Azmaveth, and Beth- 
SAMOS. Mr. Finn proposes to identify Azmaveth 
with Ilizmeht a village on the hills of Benjamin to 
the S.E. of Jeba. 

Beth-baal-me'on, a place in the possessions of 
Reuben, on the downs (A. V. “plain’*) east of 
Joixlan (Josh. xiii. 17). At the IsiaeliW first 
appioach its name was Baal-meon (Nura. xxxii. 
38, or in its conti acted form, Beon, xxxii. 3), to 
which the Beth was possibly a Hebrew addition. 
Later it would seem to have come into possession 
of Moab, and to be tnown either as Beth-nieon 
(Jer. xlviii. 23) or Baal-meon (Ez. xxv. 9). The 
name is still attached to a ruined place of consider- 
able size, a short distance to the S.W. of Ilesban^ 
and beai'ing the name of “the fortress of Miun** 
or Mtrein^ which appears to give its appellation to 
the Wadi Zerka Maein, 

Beth-ba'rah, named only in Judg. vii, 24,^ a 
point apparently south of the scene of Gideon’s^o- 
tory. Beth-barah derives its chief interest from 
the possibility that its more modern represenhitive 
may have bwii Beth-abaia where John baptized. 
It was probably the chief ford of the district. 

Betb-ba'si, a town in which Jonathan and 
Simon Maccabaeus took refuge from Bacchides (1 
Macc, ix. 62, 64). It was, piobably, in the Jordan 
valley not far from Jericho. 

Betb-bir'ei, a town of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 31), 
which by comparison with the parallel list in Josh, 
xix, appeal's to have had also the name of Beth- 
LKBAOTH. It lay to the extreme south, 

Beth-car', a place named as the point to which 
the Israelites pursued the Philistines (1 Sam. vii. 
11), and therefore west of Mizpeh, From the ex- 
pression “ under Beth-car ** it would seem that the 
place itself was on a height. Josephus says tliat 
the stone Ebenezer was set up here. 

Betb^'gon. 1. A city m the low country of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 41), and * therefore not far from 
the Philistine ten itory, with which its name implies 
a connexion. Caphardagon existed as a very large 
village between jjiospolis (Lydda) and Jamnia in 
the time of Jemme.— 2, A town appaiently nejir 
the coast, named as one of the landmai ks of the 
boundary of Asher (Josh. xix. 27). The name and 
the proximity to the coast, point to its being a 
Philistine colony, * 

Beth-diblaiha'iiil, a town of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 
22), apparently the place elsewhere called Almon- 
Diblathaim. 

Betb'-eL 1. A well-known citjr and holy place 
• o^central Palestine. Of the origin of the name of 
Bethel there ai^ two accounte extant. 1, It was 
bestowed on the spot by Jacob under the awe 
inspired by the nocturnal vision of God, when on his 
journey from his father’s house dt Beershena to seek 
bis wife m Hamn (Gen. xxviii. 19), The ’expre-r 
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Sion m the last puiiigitiph of this account indicates 
a distinction between &e eaidy Canaauite ** city ** 
Liiz, and the “place,” as yet°a mere undia* 
tinguished spot, marked only by the ** stone,*' or 
the heap erect^ by Jacob to commemomte his 
vision.— 2. But according, to the*^' other account, 
Bethel received its name on the occasion of a bless- 
ing bestowed by God upon Jacob after his return 
from Padiui-aram ; at which time also (acooi'ding 
to this namtive) the name of Israel was given him 
(Gen. XXXV. 14, lo).— Early as is the date involved 
in these nai-iatives, yet, if we are to accept the 
precise detinitibn of Gen. xii. 8, the name of Bethel 
would appear to have existed at this spot even be- 
fore the ai'i’ival of Abram in Canaan ; he I’emovcd 
from the oaks of Moreh to “ * the ’ mountain on 
east of Bethel,” with “Bethel on the west* 
on the east.” Here he built an alter ; w .iCr 
he returned from Egypt witli Lot belfce their 
separation (xiii. 3, 4).— In one thing, however, the 
above narratives all agree, — in omitting any men- 
tion of town or buildings at Bethel at that early 
perioil, and in drawing a marked distinction between 
the “ city *’ of Luz and the consecrated “ place ** in 
its neighbourhood (comp. Gen. xxxv. 7). Even in 
the ancient chronicles of the conquest the two aie 
still distinguished (Josh. xvi. 1, 2) ; and the appro- 
priation of the name of Bethel to the city appeals 
not to have been made till still later, wlien it was 
taken by the tribe of Ephraim ; after which the 
name of Luz occurs no more (Judg. i. 22-26).— 
After the conquest Bethel is fix'quently heard of. 
In the troubled times when there was no king in 
Ismel, it was to Bethel tliat tlie people w’ent up in 
their distress to ask counsel of God ^ludg. xx. 18, 
26, 31, xxi. 2 : A. V. “ house of Gml ”). Jlere was 
the ark of the covenant under the cliarge of Phinohas 
the grandson of Aaron (xx, 26-28, xxi. 4); and the 
mention of a regular road or causeway l>etwccn it and 
the great town of Shechem is doubtless an indication 
that it was already in much repute. Later we find it 
named as one of the holy cities to which Samuel went 
in circuit (1 Sam. vii. 16). Here Jeioboam placed 
one of the two calves of gold, and built a “ house of 
high places *' and an altar of incense, by which he 
himself stood t(# burn ; as we see him in the 
familiar picture of 1 K. xiii. Towards the end of 
Jeroboam’s life Bethel fell into the hands of Judah 
(2 Chr. xiii. 19). Elijah visited Bethel, and we 
hear of “sons of the prophets” as resident theie 
(2 K. ii. 2, 3), two facts apparently incompatible 
with the active existence of the calf-worship. The 
mention of the bears so close to the town (iii. 23, 
25), looks too ns if the neighbourhood were hot 
much frequented at that time. But, after the de- 
stiiictioD of the Baal woi-ship by Jehu, Bethel comes 
once more into view (2 K. x. 29). Under the 
descendants of this king the place and the woi-ship 
must have greatly flourished,’ for ly the time of 
Jeroboam II. the rude village was again a royal 
residence with a “king’s house” (Am. vii. 13).— 
How this prosperity came to jts d^m we are not 
told. After the desolation of the northern kingdom 
by the king of Assyria, Bethel still remained an 
abode of priests, who taught the wretched colonists 
“ how to fear Jehovah,” ** the God of the land ” 
(2 K. xvii. 28, 27). In the account of Josiah’s 
iconodasm we catch one more glimpse of the alter 
of Jeroboam, with its last loathsome tire of “ dead 
men's bones ” burning upon It. It is curious that 
men of Bethel and Ai retnniod with Zerubhab l 






^ ; Noh. vii. B2) ; and that they returned | 
to tn^r 4iative place whilst continuing their rela> 
tions wHh Kehemiah and the restored worship 
(Ndi. xi. 31 ). lin the Book of Esdras the name 
ai^pears ait Betolius. In later times Bethel is 
only named oi^e, amongst the strong cities in 
Judaea which were repaired by Bacchides during 
the stiniggles of the tiipes of the Maccabees (1 Macc. 
ix. 50).«»Bethel receives a bare mention from 
Snsebius and Jerome in the (hiomastiaon, i\s 12 
miles from Jerusalem on the right hand of the road 
to Sichem ; and here its ruins still lie under the 
scarcely altered name of Boititu They cover a 
space of three or four acres, upon the front of a 
low hill between the heads of two hollow wadys 
g, which unite and run off into the main valley es^ 

* ^linit. The round mount S.E. of Bethel mast 
"s. ' y*mountiin*' on which j\bram built the 
altU’*. ^ 1 . xii. 8).— 2. A town in the south 
part of Judah, named in Josh. xii. 16, and 1 Sfim. 
XXX. ‘27. By comparison of the lists of the towns 
of Judah and Simeon (Josh. xv. 30, xix. 4; 1 Chr. 
iv. 29, 30), the place appears under the names 
of Chesii^ Bethul, and Bethuel,— Hiel, the 
Beth ELITE, is recoixled as the rebuilder of Jericho 
(IK. xvi. 34). 

Beih-e'me]^ a place on or near the border of 
Asher, on the O'jrth side of which was the ravine of 
Jiphthah-cl (Josh. xix. 27). Robinson has dis- 
covered an *Amkah about 8 miles to the N. K. of 
Akka ; but if his identification of Jefdt with Jiph- 
thab-el be tenable, tlie site of Beth-emek must be 
sought for farther south than Arnkah. 

Beth'er, the mountaiiiB of, Cant. ii. 17. 
Tl^re is no clue to guide us to what mountains are 
intended here. 

Bethes'da, the Hebrew name of a reservoir or 
tank, with live “ porches,’* close upon the sheep- 
gate or ‘‘ market ” in Jerusalem (John. v. 2). The 
porclies — I, e. cloistei’s or colonnades — were e.x- 
tensive enough to accommodate a large number of 
sick and iufiini people, whose custotn it was to 
wait there tor the ** troubling of the water.” 
Kusebius describes it as existing in his time as two 
pools, the one supplied by the peiiodical rains, 
while the w'ater of the other was of a reddish 
colour, due, as the tradition then ran, to the fact 
that the flesh of the sacrifices was anciently washed 
tlieie befoic oflering. See, however, the comments 
of Lightfoot on tliis view, in his Exercit, on St, 
John V. 2, Kusebias’s statement is pai’tly con- 
firmed by the Bourdeaux Pilgi’im (a.d. 333). 
The large reseivoir called the Birket IsraU, within 
the jvalls of the city, close by the St. Stephen's 
Gate, imd under the north-east wall of the Hai'am 
area, is genejally .considei-ed to be the modern re- 
presentative of Bethesda. The little that can l»e 
said on the subject goes mther to confiim than to 
invalidate this tradition. One other proposed iden- 
tification must be noticed, viz. that of l>r. Itobtnson 
(i. 342-3), who suggests the “fountain of the 
Virgin,*’ in the valley of the Kedron, a short dis- 
tance above the fool of Siloam. 

Bethe'iel, a place named only in Mic. i. 11. 
From the context it was doubtless situated in the 
plain of Philistia. 

Bethpga'der, doubtless a place, though it ^urs in 
the genealogies of Judah as if a person (^1 Chr. ii. 51), 
Possibly the stune as Geder (‘Josh. xii. 13). 

Beth'-gamtll, a tovyn of Moab, in the downs 
■iast of Jordan (Jer. xlviii. 23, comp. 21) j ap- 
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pamitly a place of late date, since there is ng ti-ace 
of it in the earlier ItsU of Num. xxxii. 34-38, and 
Josh. xiii. 16-20. It has not teen identified. 

Beth-haece'rem (Neh. iii. 14). From Jer. 
vi. 1, we find tliat it was used as a beacon-station, 
and that it was near Tekoa. In the time of Nehe- 
miah (iii. 14) it had a ruler or prince. By Jerome 
a village named Bethacharma is said to have 
been on a mountain between Tekoa and Jei'usav 
lem, a position in which the eminence known as 
the Fmuk mountain (Herodiurn) stands conspi- 
cuous ; and this has accordingly been suggested as 
Betli-baccerem. 

Beth-ha'rau, one of the fenced cities on the eiist 
4 if Jordan, built by the Gadites (Num. xxxii.'Sfi). 
It is no doubt tlie siune place as BErii-ARAM, 
Josh, xiii. 27. 

Beth-hog'la, and hog'lali, a place on the border 
of Judah (Josh. .xv. 6) and of Benjamin (xviii. 19, 
to which latter tribe it was reckoned to belong 
(xviii. 21). A magnificent spring and a ruin be- 
tween Jericho and the Jordiui still Lear the names 
of Ain-hajla and Kasr Hajlay and me doubtless 
on or near the old site. 

Beth-ho'roil, the name of two towns or villages, 
an “ upjKM’ ** and a “ nether,” (Josli. xvi. 3, 5 ; 

1 Chr. vii. 24), on tlie load fioin Gibeon to Azekah 
(Josh. X. 10, 11) and the Philistine plain (1 Mocc. 
iii. ‘24). Beth-horon lay on the boumlaiy-line 
between Benjamin and Eplji-aim (Josh. xvi. 3, 5, 
and xviii. 13, 14), was counted to Ephraim (Josh, 
xxi. 22 ; 1 Chr. vii. 24), and given to the Kohatli- 
ites (Josh. xxi. 22 ; 1 Chr. vi. 68 [53]). There 
is no room for doubt that the two Betbhorons still 
survive in the modern villages of Deit^hr, eUtahta 
and eUfoka^ which weie fi»*st noticed by Dr. Clarke. 
Besides the siinilai'ity of the name, and the fact that 
the tw'o places are still designated as “ upper” and 
“ lower,** all the requiiements of the narrative are 
fulfilled in this identification. The importance of thS 
road on wiiich the two Beth-lioroiis are situated, 
the main approach to the interior of the country 
from the Iiostile districts on both sides of Palestine, 
at once explains and justifies the frequent fortifica- 
tion of these towns at different periods of the his- 
tory (1 K. ix. 17 ; 2 Chr. viii. 5; 1 Macc. ix. 50 ; 
Jud. iv. 4, 5). From Gibeon to the Upper Beth- 
horon is a distance of about 4 miles of broken ascent 
and descent. The ascent, however, predominates, 
and this therefoie appcai-s to be the “going up” 
to Beth-horon which formed the fiiTst stage of 
.Toshua’s pursuit. With the upper village the 
descent commences; the road rough and difficult even 
for the mountain-paths of Palestine. This rough 
descent from the upper to the lower Beitur is the 
“ going down to Bethhoron ** of the Bible narrative. 

Be&-jesh'imoth, or -jes’imoth, a town or place 
east of Jordan, on the lower levt-l at the south end 
of the Joixian valley (Nura. xxxiii. 49) ; and named 
with Ashdoth-pisgah and Beth-peor. It was one 
of the limits of Sie encampment of Israel before 
crossing the Joixlan, Later it was allotted to 
Renben (Josh. xii. 3, xiii. 20), but came at last 
into the hands of Moab, and fbimed one of the 
cities which were “ the glory of the country ** (Ez 
XXV. 9). Schwarz (228) quotes “ a Beth^jisiinuik 
as still known at tlic noilh-easternmost point of 
the Dead Sea, half a mile from the Jordan ;.** but 
this requiros confirmation. 

Bath-ldb'aothi a town in the lot of Simeon 
(Joeh. xix. 6), and therefore in. the extreme south 
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of Ju^ah (xv, 32, Lebaoth). In the piimllol list in 
1 Chr. iv. 31 the name is given Bkth-ijirei. 

Itethl^AOL 1. One of the oldest towns in 
Palestine, already in existence at the time of Jacobis 
return to the countiy. Its earliest name was 
Sphrath or Ephratah (see Gen. xxxv. 16, 19. 
xlviii. 7 ; Josh. xv. 59, LXX.), and it is not till 
long after the occupation of tlie country by the 
Ismelites that we meet with it under its new name 
of Bethlehem. The ancient name lingei’ed in the 
mouths of the inhabitants of the place (Ruth i. 2, 
iv. 11 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 12), and in the poetry of the 
Psalmists and Prophets (Ps. cxxxii. 6 ; Mic. v. 2) 
to ablate period. After the conquest Bethlehem 
appeam under its own name Bethiehem-judah 
(Judg. xvii. 7; 1 Sam. xvii. 12 j Ruth i. 1,2), 
possibly, though hardly probably, to distinguish it 
from the small and I'emote place of the same name 
.n 2^bu]un. Though not named as a Levitical city, 
it was apparently a residence of Levites, for from it 
C!ime the young man Jonatl)an, the son of Gershom, 
who became the first priest of the Danites at their 
new northern settlement (Ju<lg. xvii. 7, xviii. 30), 
and fi*om it also came the concubine of the other 
bevitc w'hose death at Gibeah caused the destruction 
of the tribe of Benjamin (xix. 1-9). The Book of 
Ruth is a page from the domestic histoiy of Beth- 
lehem ; the names, almost the veiy )iersons, of the 
Bethlehemites are there brought before us ; we aie 
allowed to assist at their most jieculiar customs, 
and to witness the very springs of those events 
which have conferred immortality on the name of 
the place. The elevation of David to the kingdom 
does not appear to have affected the fortunes of his 
native town. —The residence of Saul acquii-ed a new 
title specially from him (2 Sam. xxi. 6), but David 
did nothing to dignify Bethlehem, or connect it 
with himself. The only touch of recollection which 
he manifests for it, is that recorded in the well- 
Snowii story of his sudden longing for the water of 
the W’pU by the gate of his childhood (2 Sam, xxiii. 
15).— The few remaining casual notices of Betb- 
Ichem in the Old Testiupent may be quickly 
enumerated. It was fortified by Rehoboam (2 
Chr. xi. 6). By the time of the captivity, the 
Inn of Chimham by Bethlehem appears to have 
become the recognised point of departure for tra- 
vellers to Egypt (Jer. xli. 17) — a caravanserai or 
khan, perhaps the identical one which existed there 
at the time of our Lord, like those which still exist 
all over the East at the stations of travellers. 
Lastly, “ Children of Bethlehem,” to the number 
of 123, returned with Zerubbabel from Babylon 
(Ezr. ii. 21 ; Keh. vii. 26).— In the New Testament 
Bethlehem retains its distinctive title of Bethlehem- 
judah (Matt. ii. 1, 5), and once, in the announce- 
ment of the Angels, the ** city of David ” (Luke 
i.. 4; comp. John vii. 42), The passages just 
(i noted, and the few whk*h follow, exhaust the 
references to it in tlie N. T. (Matt, ii. 6, 8, 10 ; 
Luke ii. 15). After this nothing is heard of it till 
near the middle of the 2nd century, when Justin 
Martyr speaks of our Lord’s birth as having taken 
place “ in a cei’tain cave very close to the village.” 
Thei*e is nothing in itself improbable in the 
supposition that the place in which Joseph and 
Mary took shelter, and where was the ** manger ” 
.^r ** stall,” was a cave in the limestone rode of 
which the eminence of Bethlehem is composed. 
But the step from the belief that the Nativity may 
liave tauen* place in. a cavern, to the lielief that the 
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present subten-aneouii vault or crypt is that oave'ii 
is a very wide one. The emperor tladifan, amongst 
other desecrations, had actually pj^inted a grove ot 
Adonis at the spot. This gi'ove remained at Beth* 
lehem for no- Jess than 180 yeara, viz., from A.p. 
135 till 315. After this the plaoe was purged ot 
its abominations by Constantine, who, about A.l>. 
330, erected the present church. The modem town 
of Beit-lahm, lies to the E. of the main mad fi ora 
Jerusalem to Hebron, 6 miles from the former. It 
covera the E, and N.E, pai-ts of the ridge of a long 
gi*ey hill of Jura limestone, which stands neiirly 
due E. and W., and is about a mile in length. The 
hill has a deep valley on the N. and another on the 
S. On the top lies the village in a kind of irregular 
triangle, at about 150 yards from the apex of wliii ' 
and sejparated from it by a vacant space 
extreme eastern jxart of the ridge, spreads^ 

Basilica of St. Helena, “ half church, ) . tort,” 
now embraced by its three convents, Gieek, I.atiii, 
and Ai-menian. One*fo*it, of gieat inferest, is asso- 
ciated with a portion of the cryi>t of this church, 
namely, that hero, “ beside what he believed to be 
the cradle of the Christian fiiith,” St. .ietome lived 
for more than 3l) years, leaving a lasting monument 
of hts sojourn in the Vulgate translation of the Bible. 
—The population of BeiUlalm is about 3000 souls, 
entirely C’hristians. All travellers remark the good 
looks of the women, the substantial clean a[)peuiance 
)f the houses, and the general air of comfort (for an 
eastern town) which pievails.— 8. A town in the 
{lortion of Zebiilun named nowhere but in Josh, 
xix. 15. It has been recoveied by Dr. Robinson at 
Beit Lahnii about six miles west of Nazareth, aikl 
lying between that town and the main road f|pm 
I Akka to Gaza, 

j BetMo'mon, 1 Esd. v. 17. [Bhtiilrokm, l.j 
Beth-ma'achall, a place named only in 2 >Sam. 
XX. 14, 15, and there occurring more as a definition 
of the |K)sition of Aijel than lor itself. In the 
absence of .more inlbrination, we am only conclude 
that it is identical with MAACriAir, or AruM- 
MAACHAH, one of the petty Syrian kingdoms in the 
north of Palestine (comp. ‘4K. xv. 29). 

Beth-mar'oaboth, “ hou.se of the chariots,” one 
of the towns of Simeon, .situatetl to the e.xtrenie 
south of Judah, with Ziklag and Hormah (.losh. 
xix. 5 ; 1 Chr. iv. 31). In the parallel list. Josh. 
XV. 30, 31, Madmannah occurs in place of Beth- 
marcaboth ; possibly the latter was substituted for 
the former after the town had become the i e.sort of 
clinviots. 

Beth-me'on, Jer. xlviii. 23. A contracted form 
of the name elsewhere given as Beth-baal-meon. 

Betb-nim'rahy one of the fenced cities on the 
East of the Jordan taken and built by the trihn of 
Gad (Num. xxxii. 36) and descidbed as lying in the 
valley beside Beth-hariin (Josh. xiiL27). In Num. 
xxxii. 3 it is called simply Nimrah. The name 
still survives in the Nahr Nimririy the Arab ap{H.'l* 
lation of the lower end of the Wady Shoaiby wliei c 
the watera of that valley discharge themselves into 
the Jordan close to one of the regular foi-ds a few 
miles above Jericho. 

Beth'oron, ». e, Bethhouon (Jud. iv. 4). 
Beth-paletf a town among those in the exireme 
south Judah, named in Josh. xv. 27, and Keh. 
xi, 26, with Moladah and Boerahebi. In the latter 
place it is BBTHPilfcLKT. Its ramains have not 
yet been discovered. • 

Beih-pas'see, a town of Issncha. named with 
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; i^Mfum-waoR 

KiJirMA (JWi. six. 21), and of which nothing in 

hnowD. ' t ’ 

BMlt'-nM, a lilace, no doubt dedicated to the 
god Baal«peor> Bn the cast* of Jordan, opposite 
Jericho, and eix miles above Libias or Beth-haran. 
It waa in the possession of the tribe of Keuben 
(Josho xiii. One of the last halting>places 

of the \ hildren of Israel is designated — the ravine 
over against Beth-peor ” (Deut.-iii.'29, iv. 46). 

Batil'^hagey the name of a place on the mount 
of Olives, on the road between Jericlio and Jeru- 
^salem. From the two being twice mentioned to- 
f^ether, it was apparently close to Beth an v (Matt, 
xxt. 1 ; Mark xi. 1 ; Luke xix. 29), and from its 
/being named first of the two in the narrative of a 
journey from east to west, it may be presumed 
that it lay, if anything, to the eastward of Bethany. 
No remains however whioh could answer to this 
position have been found, and the traditional site 
is above Bethany, halfway between that village 
and the top of the mount. Schwarx (263, 4), and 
Barclay, in his map, appear to agree in placing 
Bethphage on the southern shoulder of the “ Mount 
of Oftence,” above the village of Siloam, and there- 
fore west of Bethany. 

Beth-phel'et, Neh. xi.«26. [Beth-palet.] 

Beth'-rapha, a name which occurs in the ge> 
nealogy of Judah as the sou of Esh-too (1 Chi*, 
iv. 12). ' 

Betli -rehiob, a place mentioned as having near 
it the valley in which lay the town of Laish or 
Dan (Judg. xviii. 28). It was one of the little 
kingdoms of ifiram or Syria (2 Sam. x. 6). In 
ver. 8 the name occurs in the shorter form of Rehob, 
in which forai it is doubtless again mentioned, in 
Num. xiii. 21. The conjecture of Robinson (iii. 
371) is that this ancient place is represented by the 
modei’n Hunin, a fortress commanding the plain of ' 
the HiUeki in which the city of Dan {Tell ci-Kady) 
lay* 

Beth-salda. 1. ** Bethsaida of Galilee ** (John 
xii. 21), a city which was the native place of 
Andrew, Peter, and Philip (John i. 44, xii. 21) in 
the land of Gennesareth (Mark vi. 45; comp. 53), 
and therefore on the west side of the lake. It was 
evidently near to Capernaum, and Chorazin (Matt, 
xi. 21 ; Luke x. 13 ; and comp. Mark vi. 45, with 
John vi. 16), and, if the intei*pretation of the name 
is to be trusted, close to the water's edge. Dr. 
Robinson places Bethsaida at 'Ain et-Tubigali, a 
short distance noiih of Khan Minyeh, which he 
identifies with CJapernaum (iii. 359).— 2. By com- 
paring the narmtives in Mark vi, 31-53, and Luke 
ix. 10-1 7, in the latter of which Bethsaida is named 
as the spot at which the mii'acle took place, while 
in the former the disciples are said to have crossed 
the water from the scene of the event “ to Beth- 
saida in the land of Gennesareth,” it appears cer- 
tain that the Bethsaida at which the 5000 were 
fed must have been a second place of the same 
name on the ‘east of the lake. Such a place there 
was at the noiiK-eastem extremity, formerly a 
village, but inbuilt and adorned by Philip the 
Tctrarch, and raised to the dignity of a town under 
the name of Julias, after the daughter of the 
emperor. Here in a magnificent tomb Philip was 
buried. Of this Bethsaida we have certainly one 
and probably two mentions in the Gospels;—!, 
That named above, of the feeding of the 5000 (Luke 
ix, 10).«!»2. The oth^r, most probably, in Mark 
viii. 22. 

Con. D. B. 
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Beth'-samos, l ■ Esd. v. 18. 

VETU.J I 

Bet&'saa (l Mocc. v. 52 ; xii. 40, 41). [1^a« 

SHEAN.] 

Beth'Bhaii (1 Sam. xxxi. 10, 12 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 
12). [Bhthsiiean.] . 

Beth'-shean, t>r in Samuel, Bethshan, a city, 
whidi, with its “ daughter ” towns, belonged to 
Mana.S8eh (1 Chr, vii, 29), though within the 
limits of Issachar (Josh. xvii. 11), and therefore 
on the west of Jordan (comp. 1 Macc. v. 62)— 
but not mentioned in the lists of tine latter tribe. 
The Canaan itos were not driven out from the town 
(Judg. i. 27). In Solomon's time it seems to have 
given its name to a district extending frem the 
town itself to Abcl-meholah ; and ** all Bethshean'* 
was under charge of one of his commissariat officers 
(IK. iv. 12). The corpses of Saul and his sons 
were fastened up to the wall of Bethshean by the 
Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi. 10, -12) in the open 
“ street ” or space, which — ^then as now — fronted 
the gate of an eastern town (2 Sam. Xxi. 12). In 
connexion with the exploits of the Maccabere it is 
mentioned more than once in a cursory manner 

1 (1 Macc. V. 52 ; comp, 1 Macc. xii. 40, 41). The 
name of Scythopolis appears for the first time in 

2 Macc. xii. 29. [ScvTHorOLis.] This name 
has not survived to the present day ; and the place 
is still called BeisAn. It lies in the Gh6r or 
Jordan valley, about twelve miles south of the sea 
of Galilee, and four miles west of the Joirian. 

Beth-Bliem'esh. 1. One of the towns which 
marked the north boundaiy of Judah (Josh. xv. 10), 
but not- named in the lists of the cities of that tribe. 
It was in the neighbourhood of Kiijatb-jearim and 
Timnah, and therefore in close proximity to the 
low -country of Philistia. Beth-shemesh was allotted 
to the priests (Josh. xxi. 16; 1 Chr. vi. 59) ; and 
it is named in one of Solomon's commissariat dis- 
tricts (1 K. iv. 9). By comparison of the lists in 
Josh. XV. 10, xix. 41, 43, and 1 K. iv. 9, it will l^e 
seen that iR-SllEMESFr, ** city of the sun,” must 
have be^ identical with Beth-shemesh, Ir being 
probably the older form of the name. Beth- 
shemesh is now * Ain-SheTns^ about two miles from 
the great Philistine plsiin, and seven from Ekron,— 
2 . A city on the larder of Issachar (Josh. xix. 
22).— 8. One of the “ fenced cities ” of N^phtali, 
twice named (Josh. xix. 38 ; Judg. i. 33), and on 
both occasions with Beth-anath.— 4. By this 
name is once mentioned (Jer. xliii. 13) an idola- 
trous temple or place in Egypt, In the middle 
ages Heliopolis was still called by the Arabs Ain 
Shems. 

Beih'-ohittah, one of the spots to which the 
flight of the host of the Midianites extended after 
their discomfiture by Gideon (Judg. vii. 22). Both 
the nairative and the name require its situation to 
be somewhere near the river, 

Beth-sn'ra, l Maoc. iv. 29, 61 ; vi. 7, 26, SI, 
49, 50 ; ix. 52 ; x. 14 ; xi. 65 ; xiv. 7 ; 2 Maoc. 
xi. 5; xiii. 19, 22. [Beth-zu«.] 

Betih-tappu'ali, one of the towns of Judah, il 
the mountainous district, and near Hebron (Joidi, 
XV. 53 ; comp. 1 Chr. ii. 43). Here it has aotnally 
been discovered by Robinson under the modern name 
of TeffAhf 1} hour, or say 5 miles, W. o^Hebion, 
on a ridge of high table-land. 

Beth'u^ the son of Nahor by Milcah; nephew 
of Abraham, aud fother of Reb^ah (Gen. xxii. 22, 
23 ; xxiv. 15, 24, 47 j xivUL 2). In m, 20, 
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aitd Mviii. 5, ho is called ** Bethuel ilie Syrian.” 
Though often refen ed to as above in the narrative^ 
Bethuel only appears in person once (xxiv. 50). 
Upon this an ingenious conjecture is mis^ by Prof. 
Blunt {Coinsid^eSf I. §iv.) that he was the subject 
of sonic imbecility or other incapacity. 

BethW, 1 Chr. iv. 50. [Bkthul.] 

Beth'uly a town of Simeon in the south, named 
with El-toiad and Hormah (Josh. xis. 4). In the 
pa)*allel lists in Josh. xv. 30, and 1 Chr. iv. 29, the 
name appears undei* the forms of Chesil and 
BETiiCJEL ; and probablr also under that of Bethel 
in Josh. xii. 16 ; since, ior the reasons urged under 
Bethel, and also on account of the position of the 
name hi this list, the northern Bethel can haixily be 
intended. 

Bethulia, the city which was the scene of the 
chief events of the ^ok of Judith, in which book 
only the name occura. Its position is thei-e de- 
scribed with very minute detail. It was near to 
Dotbaim (iv, 6), on a hill which overlooked the 
plain of Esdraelon (vi. 11, 13, 14, vii. 7, 10, xiii. 
10) and commanded the passes from that plain to 
the hill country of Manasseh (iv. 7, vii. 1), in a 
position so strong that Holofemes abandon^ the 
idea of biking it by attack, and determined to i-educe 
it by possessing himself of the two springs or wells 
which were ** under the city,” in the valley at the 
foot of the eminence on which it was built, and 
from which the inliabitants denied their ebief 
supply of water (vi. 11, vii. 7, 13, 21). Not- 
withstanding this detail, however, the identification 
of the site of Bethulia has hithei-to defied all at- 
tempts, and is one of the gi'catest puzzles of sacred 
geography. Von Raumer (Pal. 135, 6) suggests 
Naniir, which is perhaps the nearest to probability. 
It is almut three miles from Dothan^ and some six or 
seven from Jenin (Engannim), which stand on the 
very edge of the gi eat plain of Esdraelon. 

Beth-saohari'as. [Ba.tr-Zacharias.] 
^Beth-xur, a town in the mountains ut' Judah, 
named between Halhul and Gedor (Josh. xv. 53). 
Bethzur would appear from 1 Chr. ii. 45 to have 
beeu founded by the people of Maon, and was pro- 
bably fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chr, xi. 7). A tier 
the captivity the people of Beth-zur assisted Nehc- 
miah in the rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. iii. 16). In the wars of the Maccabees, 
Betlizur, or Bethsma, played an important paii. 
The recovery of the site of Bethzur, under the 
almost identical name of Beit-siir, explains its 
impregnability, and also the reason for the choice 
of its position, since it commands the ix)ad from 
Beeraheba and Hebron, which has always been the 
main appi'oach to Jerusalem from the .south. 
BetoTios, 1 Esd* v. 21. [Bethel.] 

Betomas'tham and Betomas'tliem, a town ^^over 
against Esdraelon, facing the plain that is near 
Dothaim ” (.lud. iv. 6, xv. 4). No attempt to 
identify it has been hith^ successful. 

Bet'onim, a town in the inheiitance of the 
childien of Gad, apparently on their noi’thern 
Iwundary (Josh. xiii. 26). 

BetroUdng. [Marriage.] 

Beulah, “ married,” the name which the land 
:>f Israel is to bear, when “the land shall he 
inarric4.” (Is. IxU. 4). 

Be’tfii, “ Children of Bezal,” to the number of 
323, returned from captivity with Zeioibbabel (Ezr. 
li. 17 ; Heh. vii. 23)*. The niime occurs again among 
those who sejiled the covenant (Neh, x. 18). 
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Bes'aleeL 1. The artificer to whom was con 
tided by Jehovah the design and execution of the 
works of art required for the tabemacle in the 
wilderness (Ex. xxxi. f-6). His charge was chiefly 
in all works of metal, wood, and stone. Bezoleel 
was of the tribe of Judah, the son <pf Uri the son of 
Hur.— 2. One of the sons of Paha^moob who had 
taken a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 30) ; called Sesthkl 
in 1 Esd. 

Be'tek. 1. The residence of Adoin-uezek, t. e. 
the “lord of Bezek '* (Judg... 5); in the lot of 
Judah (vem 3), and inhabited by Canaanites and « 
Perizzites (verse 4). This must have been a dis» 
tinct place from— 2. Where Saul numbered the 
forces of Israel and Judah before going to the relief 
of Jabesh-Giiead (1 Sam. xi. 8). This cannot have 
been more than a day*s mar(^ from Jaliesh ; and 
was tlierefore doubtless somewhere in the centre of 
the country, near the Jordan valley. No identi- 
fication of either place has been made in modern 
times. 

Be'ser iu the wilderness, a city of the Rcuben- 
ites, with suburbs, set apart by Moses as one of the 
three cities of refuge in the downs on the east of the 
Joidan, and ailott^ to the Merarites (Deut. iv. 43 ; 
Josh. XX. 8, xxi. 36 ; 1 Chr. vi. 78). 

Be'ser, son of Zophah, one of the heads of tiic 
houses of Asher (I Chr. vii. 37). 

Be'zeth, a place at which Baci’hitles encamped 
after leaving Jeriiralem (1 Macc. vii. 19). By 
Josephus the name is given as “ the village Beth- 
zotho.” The name may tlius refer either to the 
mam body of the Mount of Olives, or to tliat 
bi-anch of it to the noith of Jerustilcm, which at a 
later period was called Bezetha. 

Bi'atas, 1 Esdr. ix. 48. [Pelaiah.] 

Bible. — I. The application of this woid to the 
collected books of the Old and New Testament is 
not to be traced further back thiin the fith century. 
Gieek writers enumerate rh. pi0\ia oC the Old and 
New Testament ; and as these weie contrasted with 
the apocjyphal books circulated by heretics, there 
was a natural tendency to the nppi opn’atioii of the 
word as limited by the artigle to the whole collec- 
tion of the canonical Scriptures. The liturgical use 
of the Scriptures, as the worship of the Churi'h 
became organited, would naturally fai our this ap- 
plication. The MSS. from which they were read 
would be emphatically t/ie books of each church or 
monastery. And when this use of the woid was 
establish^ in the East, it was natural that it should 
pass gradually to the Western Church. It is how- 
ever worthy of note, as bearing on the history of 
the word in our own language, and on th.at of its 
reception in the Westem Church, that “ Bible ” is 
not found in Anglo-Saxon literaturo. In R. Brunne 
(p. 290), Piers Ploughman (1916, 4271), and 
Chaucer (Prol. 437), it appears in its distinctive 
sense. From that time the higher use prevailed to 
the exclusion of any lower ; and the choice of it, 
rather than of any of its synonymes, by the great 
translators of the Scriptures, Wyklyf, Luther, 
Ooverdale, fixed it beyond all possihftity of a change. 
— Tl. The hi8toi*y of the growth of the collections 
known as the Old and New Testament respectively, 
will be found ftilly under Canon, It falls within 
the scope of the present article to indiciite in what 
way and by what steps the two came to be look<^ 
on as of co-ordinate authority, and thei efbre as (ijtrtj 
of one whole— how, i, e, the idea of a comphde^j 
Bible, even before the word came into use, pm 
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sented itiidf to the mhids of men, Ae regards a 
large portion of the writings of the New Testament 
it is not too much to say that they claim an autho>' 
rity not lower, Say even higher than the Old. That 
which hai not been revealed to the “ prophets” of 
the Old dispen^tion is revealed to the prophets of 
tlie new (Eph. iii. 5). The Apostles write as 
having the Spirit of Christ (1 Cor. vii. 40), as 
teaching and being taught “ by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ” (Gal. i. 12). The writing of a man 
who spoke as inspired, could not fail to be regarded 
as participating in the inspiration. It is part of 
the development of the same feeling that the earliest 
records of the worship of the Christian Church 
indicate the liturgical use of some at least of the 
writings of the New, as well as of the Old Testa- 
ment. Theophilus of Antioch, Irenaeus, Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian, all speak of the New 
Testament writings as making up with the Old the 
whole of Scripture.— Ill, The existence of a collec- 
tion of sacred books recogiiised as authoritative, 
lead.s naturally to a mom oi* less systematic ari’ange- 
inent. ^lie Prologue to Ecclesiasticus mentions 
“ the law a!)d the prophets and the other Books.” 
In the N. T. theie is the same kind of recognition. 
“ The Law and the Prophets” is the shorter (Matt, 
xi. 1.3, xxii. 40; Acts xiii. 15, &c.); “the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms” (Luke xxiv. 44), 
the fuller statement of the division fxjimlariy re- 
oogatsed. The arrangement of the Ijooks of the 
Hub. text under these three heads, requires however 
a further notice.— 1. The Torahs v6iaos, natui'ally 
continued to occupy the position which it must have 
held from the first as the most ancient and autho- 
ritative portion. The marked distinctness of the 
five portions which nuike up the Torah shows that 
they must have been designed as separate books, 
and when the Canon was completed, and the books 
in ^ their present foiin made the object of study, 
tiahu'S for each book were wanted and were found. 
In the Hebrew chussilRalioii the titles were token 
from fhe initial words, or piominent woids in the 
initial verse ; in that of tlie LXX. they were in- 
tended to be significant of the subject of each book. 
—2. The next gioup presents a more singular com- 
innation. The ari*angement stonds as follows;— 
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I Joshua. 

i i'tTd. 

i j 

( Greater. . . . / Jc 
I Kj 


1.ater. 


Ijcsser . 
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Samuel. 
1 lie 2 Kings. 

Isatab. 

Jeremiah. 

Kxekiel. 

The twelve 

niiiior 

I’ruphets. 


— the Hobiew titles of the^e books corresponding to 
those of the English bibles. The grounds on which 
books simply historical wem classed under the same 
name as those which contained the teach.ng of 
Prophets, in the stricter sense of the word, are not 
at first sight obvious, but the 0. T. presents some 
facts which may suggest an explanation. The Sons 
of the ProphAs (1 Sain. x. 5 ; 2 K. v. 22, vi. 1) 
living togeAei* as a society, almost as a caste (Am. 
vii, 14), trained to a religious life, cultivating sacred 
minstrelsy, must have occupied a position as in- 
structors of the people, even in the absence of the 
special calling which sent them as God’s messen- 
gei’s to the people, A body of men so placed, 
become naturally, ualess intellectual activity is 
absorbed in asceticism, historians and annalists. 
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The references in the hlstorioal books of thjk O, T, 
%how that they actually were so. Natllm the 
prophet, Gad, the seer of David (1 Chr. xxix. 29), 
Ahijah and Iddo (2 Chr. ix. 29), Isaiah (2 Chr. 
xxvi. 22, xxxii. 32), aie cited as dironiclers.— 3, 
Last in order came the group known as Cethuhm^ 
ypa<f>€ia ayi6ypa<pa, including the remaining books 
of the Hebrew Canon, arranged in the following 
order, and with subordinate divisions : (a) Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job. (6) The Song of Songs, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther — the five rolls, 
(c) Daniel, Ezra, Nehcmiah, 1 and 2 Chronicles. 
—The history of the ai-nmgement of the Books of 
the New Testament presents some variations, not 
without interest, as indicating differences of feeling 
or modes of thought. The four Gospels and the 
Acts of the Apostles uniformly stand first. They 
are so far to the New what the Pentateuch was 
to the Old Testoment. The position of the Acts 
as an inteimediate book, the sequel to the Gospels, 
the prelude to the Epistles, was obviously a natural 
one. After this we meet with some striking dif- 
ferences. The order in the Alexandrian, Vatican 
and Ephraein MSS. (A B C) gives prteedence to 
the Catholic Epistles, and this would appear to 
have been characteristic of the Eastern Churches. 
The Western Chui'ch on the other hand, as repre- 
sented by Jerome, Augustine, and their successors, 
gave priority of position to the Pauline Epistles, 
'fhe Apocalypse, as might be expected from the 
peculiar character of its contents, occupied a posi- 
tion by itself. Its comparatively late recognition 
way have detenuined the position which it has 
uniformly held as the last of the Sacred Books.— 
IV. Division into Chapters and Verses, — 3'he 
Hebrew of the Old Testament. It is haidly pos- 
sible to conceive of the liturgical use of the bwks 
of the Old Testament, without some kinds of re- 
cognised division. The references however in Mark 
xii. 26 and Luke xx. 37, Rom. xi. 2 and Acts uili. 
32, indicate a division which had become famili.ar, 
and show that some at least of the sections were 
known popularly by titles taken from their sub- 
jer:t8. In like manner the existence of a cycle of 
lessons is indicated by Luke iv. 17 ; Acts xiii. 15, 
XV. 21; 2 Cor. iii. 14. The Talmudic division is 
on the following plan, 'fhe law was in the first 
instimce divided into fifty-four Parshioth, or sec- 
tions, so as to provide a lesson for each Sabbath in 
the Jewish intercalary year. Co-existing with this 
there was a subdiviv'sion into lesser Parshioth. The 
lesser Parshioth themselves were classed under two 
heads — the open (Pethuchoth) which served to 
indicate a change of subject analogous to that 
between two paragraphs in modern writing, and 
began accordingly a fresh line in the MSS., and the 
shut {Sethumoth)f which correspond'xl to minor 
divisions, and were marked only by a space wHhiii 
the line. A different terminology was employed 
for the Pi-ophetae Priores and Posteidores, and the 
division was less uniform. The name of the sections 
in this case was HaphtaroiK They were intended 
to correspond with the larger Pai’shioth of the Law, 
but the traditions of the German and the Spanish 
Jews pieseoC a considerable diversity in the length 
of the divisions. Of tlie* traditional divisions of the 
Hebrew Bible however that which has exercised 
most influence in the received arrangement of the 
text, was the subdivision of the ial^r sections into 
vems (PesM^m). These do* not appear to har* 
been used till the post-Talmiidic recension of the 

I 2 
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text ter' the Masoretes of the 9tli ctaitiiry. The 
thief £.cl8 that remain to be stated as to the vewe 
iivisions of the Old 7'estameat am, that it was 
adopted by Stepliens in his edition of the Vul- 
gate, and by Frellon in that of 1556; that 
it appeared for the hyst time in an English trans- 
lation, in the Geneva Bible of 1560, jmdwas thence 
tmnsferred to the Bishops^ Bible of 1568, and the 
AiithorisiHl Version of 1011. In Coverdale’s Bible 
we meet with the older notation, which was in 
familiar use for other books, and retained in some 
instances (e. g* in references to Plato), to the present 
times. The letters A B 0 D are placed at equal 
distances in tlie margin of each page, and the 
reference is made to the page (or, in the case of 
Scriptuie, to the chapter) and the letter accord- 
ingly. As regsirds the Old Testament, the present 
arrangement grows out of the union of Oirdinal 
Uugo^s capitular division and the Masyretic versos. 
The A|K>ciyphal books, to whicli of coume no Me- 
sorctic division was applicable, did not receive a 
vereiculai- division till the Latin edition of Pagniniis 
in 1528, nor the division now in use till Stephens’s 
edition of the Vulgate in 1545. The history of the 
Now Testament presents some additional facts of 
interest. Here, as in tlie case of the Old, tlic 
system of notation grew out of the necessities of 
study. The compaiison of the Gospel narmtives 
gaA’e rise to attemjits to exhibit the haimony be- 
tween them. Of these, the fiist of which we have 
any record, was the JJiatessarun of Tatian in the 
2nd century. This was* followed by a woik of 
like chaiacter from Ammonius of Alexandria in the 
3rd. The system adopted by Ammonius, how- 
ever, was practically inconvenient. The search 
after a moie convenient method of exhibiting the 
parallelisms of the Gospels led Eusebius of Caesarea 
to forai the ten Canons which hear his name, and 
in which the sections of the Gospels arc classed 
ac 4 ;ording as the fact nai'ratcd is found in one 
Evangelist only, or in two or more. The Epistles 
of St. Paul were first divided in a similar manner 
by the unknown Bbhop to whom Euthalius assigns 
the credit of it {circ. 396), and he himself, at the 
instigation of Athanasius, applied the method of 
division to the Acts and the Catholic Epistles. 
Andrew, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, com- 
pleted the work by dividing the Apocalypse {circ, 
500). With the New Testament, however, as 
with the Old, the division into chapters adopted 
by Hugh de St. Cher superseded those that had 
been in use p^e^^olIsly, appealed in the early 
editions* of the Vulgate, was transferred to. the 
English Bible by Coverdale,and so became universal. 
The notation of the verses in each chapter iiatumlly 
followed en the use of the Masoictic verses for the 
Old Testament. In the Preface to the Concoi^anoe, 
published by Henry Stephens, 1594, he gives an 
account of the origin of this division. The whole 
work was accomplished ** inter equitandum *' on 
liis joiuTiey from Paris to Lyons. While it was in 
progress men doubted of its success. No sooner 
was it known than it met with universal acceptance. 
The edition in which this division was first adopted 
was published in 1551 ; another came from the 
same press in 1555. It Was used for the Vulgate 
in the Antwerp edition of Hentenius in 1559, for 
the English ven>ion published in Geneva in 1560, 
and from that time, with slight variations in detail, 
has been universally* recognised. 

Btch'ri, ancestor of Sheba (2 Sam. xx 1 &c >. 
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Bid'kar, .lehif s •* captain/' originally his fellow* 
officer (2 K. ix. 25); who completed the sentenc'i 
on Jehoram .sou of Ahab. 

Bier. [BuiUal, p. 124 6.] ^ 

Big'tha, one of the seven chamberlains or eunuchs 
of the liatvm of Ahasneriis (Ksth. 1^10). 

Big'than aad Big'thana, a euuuch (chamber- 
lain, A. V.) in the court of Ahasuerns, one of those 
“who kept the dwr" and conspired with Teresh 
against the king’s life (Esth. ii. 21). The conspi- 
racy was iletected by Mordecai, and the eunuchs 
hung. Pridcaux snpjwises that these officei-s had 
been partially snpc*r.sciled by the degradation of 
Vashtf, and sought levenge by the murder of 
Aha.sueniR. 

Big'vai. 1. “ Children of Bigvai,” 2056 (N eh. 
2067) m number, returned from the* captivity with 
ZerubbaW (Ezr. ii. 14; Neh. vii. 19), and 72 of 
them at a later date with Ezra (Ezr. vlii. 14). 
[Bagoi ; Bago.]— 2. Apparently one of the chiefs 
of Zerubbabers expedition (Ezr. ii. 2 ; Neh. vii. 7), 
w'ho^e family afterwaids signed the covenant (Neh. 

X. 10). • 

Bik'ath-AVen, Amos i. 5 marg. [Avkn 1.] 

Bil'dad, the second of Job’s thi-ee friends. He 
Is called “ the Shuhite,” which implies both his 
family and nation (Job ii. 11). 

Bil'eam, a town in the western half of the tribe 
of M.uiasseh, named only in 1 Chr. vi. 70, as IxMiig 
given to the Kohathiti's. In the li.sts in .Tosh. xvii. 
and xxi thi.s name does not appear, and Ibleam and 
Gath-rimmon are s^ubstituted tor it. 

Bil'gali. 1. A priest in the time of David ; the 
head of the fifteenth com-se for the temple service 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 14).— 2. A priest or priestly family 
who returned fiom Bah^don with Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua (Neh. xii. 5, 18); probably the same who, 
under the slightly altered name Bilgai, seale<l the 
covenant (Neh. x. 8). 

Bil'gai, Neh. x. 8. [Bilgaii, 2.] 

Bil'hah. 1. Handmaid of l^uch^ (Gen. xxix. 
29), and concubine of Jacob, to whom she bore Dan 
and Naphtali (Gcu. xxx. 3-8, xxxv. 25, xlvi. 25 ; 
I Chr. vii. 13). Heuben allei wards lay with lier 
(Gen. xxxv. 22).— 2, A town of the Simeonites 
(I Chr, IV. 29) ; aI>o calletl Baalau and BalaI]. 

Bil'han. 1. A Ilorite chief, son of Kzer, son of 
Seir, dwelling in Mount Seir, in the land of ICiloin 
(Gen. xxxvi. 27 ; 1 Chr. i. 42).— 2. A Benjamitc, 
son of Jediael (1 Chr. vii. 10), and probably de- 
.sceniled from Bela. 

Bil'shan, one of Zerubbabel’s companions on his 
expwlition from Babylon (Ezr. ii. 2; Neh. ni. 7). 

Bim'hal, one of the sons of Japhlet in the liiiQ of 
Asher (1 Chr. vii, 33). 

Bin'ea, the son of Moza ; one of the descendants 
of Saul (1 Chr. viii. .37; ix. 43). 

Bin'nm. 1. A Levito, father of Nondinh, in 
Ezra’s time (Ezr. viii. 33).— 2. One of the sons of 
Pahath-moab, who had taken a foreign wife (Ezr. 
X. 30). [Balnuus.]— 8. Another Israelite, of the 
sons of Bani, who had also taken a foi^eign wife 
(Ezr. X. 38).— 4. Altered fiom Ba%i in the cor- 
responding list in Ezra (Neh. vii. 15).— 5, A Lexdtc, 
son of Henadad, who assisted at the reparation of the 
wall of Jerusalem, under Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 24 , 
X. 9) He is possibly also the Biunui in xii. 8. 

Birds. [Fowes.] 

Bir'sha, King of Gomorrha at the time of the 
inva.sion of Chedorlaomer (Gap. xiv. 2), 

Birtk-days. The custom of obseiTing birthdayr 
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is very ancient (Gen. xl. 20 ; Jer. xx, 15) ; and in 
Job i. 4, &C,, we read that Job’s sons “ feasted every 
one his day.*' |n Persia they were celebrated with 
peculiar honours and ban<]uets, and in Egypt the 
sJngs’ birthdays were kept with great pomp. It is 
very probable that in Matt, xiv, 6, the feast to com- 
memorate Herod’s accession is intended, for we 
know that such feasts were common, and were 
called the day of the king ** (Hos. vii. 5). 

Birthright. The advantiiges accruing to the 
eldest sou were not definitely fixed in patriarchal 
times. Great respect was paid to him in the house- 
hold, and, as the family widened into a tribe, this 
grew into a sustained authoiity, undefined save by 
custom, in all matteis of common iiiteiest. Thus 
the “ princes ** of the congregation had probably 
rights of primogeniture (IS^im. vii. 2, xxi. 18, 
XXV. 14). A “ double portion ** of the paternal 
property was allotted by the Mosaic law (Deut. 
xxi. 15-17). This seems to explain the recpiest of 
Elisha for a “double portion” of Klijahh spirit 
(2 K. ii. 9). The fii-st-boin of the king was his 
successor by law (2 Chr. xxi. 3) ; David, hovrever, 
by divine appointment, excluded Adouijah in favour 
of Solomon. The Jews attached a saci'ed import 
to the title, and thus “ first-boin ” and “first- 
begotten ” seem applied to the Messiah (Horn. viii. 
29 ; Heb. i. 6). 

1^'zavith, a name occuning in the genealogies 
of Asher (1 Clir. vii. 31), and apparently, from the 
mode of its mention, the name of a place. 

Bislilam, apparently an oflicer or commissioner 
(1 Esd. ii. 16) of Aiiaxerxes in Palestine at the 
time of the return of Zerubbabel fiom captivity 
(Exr. iv. 7); called Belemus in 1 Esd. 

Bishop. This word, applied in the N. T. to the 
officers of the Church who were charged with cei’tain 
functions of superintendence, Iwi been in use before 
as title of office. The inspectors or commissioners 
sent by Athens to her subject-states were ivliTKorroi 
(Aristoph. Av. 1022). The title was still current 
and beginning to be used by the Uomans in the 
liter days of the republic (Cic. ad Att, vii. 11). | 
The Hellenistic .lews found it employed in the 
LXX., though with no veiy definite value, for 
officers charged with certain functions (Nuin. iv. 
10, xxxi. 14; Ps. cix. 8; Is. lx. 17). When the 
organisation of the Christian churches in Gentile 
cities involved the assignment of tl>e work of pas- 
toial superintendence to a distinct order, the title 
ivlffKOTTos presented itself as at once convenient 
and lamiliar, and was therefore adopted as readily 
as the word elder had been in the 

mother church of Jerusalem. That the two titles 
were originally equivalent is clear from the fol- | 
lowing tacts.— .1. Bishops and elders are nowhere 
named together as being orders distinct from each j 
other.— 2. Bishops and deacons ai’e named as appa- ' 
rently an exhaustive division of the officers of 
churches addressed by St. Paul as an apostle (Phil, 
i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 1, 8).— 3. The same' persons are 
described by both names (Acts xx. 17, 18 ; Tit. I 
i. 5, 8).— 4. Holders discharge functions which are 
essentially episcopal, i.e. involving pastoi’al super- 
intendence (1 Tim. V. 17 ; 1 Pet. v. 1, 2).— 
Assuming as proved the identity of the bishops 
and elders of the N. T. we have to inquire into— 
1. The relation which existed between the two 
titles. 2. The functions and mode of appointment 
^ the men to whom both titles were applied. 3. 
Theii rations to the eenei'al govenunent and dis- 
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cipline of the Church,— I, The.e can be iiojLoubt 
that elders had the priority in oixler pf time. The 
oi-der itself is recognised in Acts xi. 80, and in 
Acts XV. 2. It is transferred by Paul and Barnabas 
to the Gentile churches in their hist missionary, 
journey (Acts xiv. 23). The earliest use of 
“bishops,” on the other hand, is in the address 
nf St. Paul to the elders of Miletus (Acts xx. 28), 
and there it is rather de.scnptive of functions than 
given as a title. The cailieht epistle in which it 
is formally used as equivalent to “ elders ” is that 
to the Philippiaus, as late iis the time of his first 
iinprisonraeiit at Home.— II. Of the order in which 
the first eldera were appointed, as of the oocasion 
which led to the institution of the office, we have 
no record. Arguing from the analogy of the Seven 
in Acte vi. 5, 6, it would seem proteible that they 
were chosen by the members of the Church collec- 
tively, and then set apait to their office by tlie 
I laying on of‘ the apostles' hands. In the case of 
[ Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 14 ; 2 Tim. i. 6) the “ pres- 
j byters,” probably the body of the eldeia at Lystra, 

[ had taken part with the apostle in this act of oixii- 
nation. The conditions which were to be observed 
in choosing these officers, as stated in the pastoral 
epistles, ai'c, blameless life and reputation among 
those “that are without** as well as within the 
Church, fitne.ss for the woi-k of teaching, the wide 
kindliness of temper Avhich shows itself in hospi- 
tality, the being “ thfe husband of one wife '* (i, e. 
according to the most probable interpretation, not 
divorced and then married to another), showing 
powera of government in his own household as well 
as in self-contiol, not being a recent and, therefore, 
an unti'ied convert. When appointed, the duties 
of the bishoi>elders appear to Imve been as follows; 
— 1. General superintendence over the spiritual 
well-being of the flock (1 Pet. v. 2), 2. The work 

of leaching, both publicly and privately (1 Thess. 
V. 12; Tit. i. 9 ; 1 Tim. v. 17). 3. The work bf 
visiting the sick appears in Jam. v. 14, as assigned 
to the elder.s of the Church, 4. Among other acts 
of charity tliat of receiving strangers occupied a 
oinspicuoiis place (1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 8). The 
mode in which these’ officers of the Church wei*c 
supported or remunerated varied probably in dif- 
ferent cities. At Miletus St, Paul exhorts the 
eldera of the Church to follow his example and 
work for their own livelihood (Acts xx. 34). In 
1 Cor. ix, 14, and Gal. vi. 6, he asweits the right 
of the ministers of the Church to be supported by 
it. In 1 Tim. v. 17, he givt^s a sjiecial application 
of the principle in the assignment of a double allow- 
ance to those who have been conspicuous for their 
activity. Collectively at Jerusalem, and probably 
in other churches, the body of bishop-elders took 
jpaii; in deliberations (Acts xv. 6-22, xxi. 18), 
addressed other churches {ibid. xv. 23), were 
joined with the apostles in the work of ordaining 
by the laying on of hands (2 Tim. i, 6), It lay in 
the necessities of any organised society that such a 
body of men should be subject to a j^wer higher 
than their own, whether vested in one chosen by 
tliemselves or deiiving its authority from some 
external source ; and we find accordingly that it 
belonged to the delegate of an apostle, and dfortioti 
to the apostle liimself, to receive accusations against 
them, to hear evidence, to admonish where them 
was the hope of amendment, to depose where this 
proved unavailing (1 Tim. v. 19, iv. 1 ; Tit. iii. 
10).— III. It is clear from what has been said that 
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.1^ functions in the modei-n sense of Uie 
words, as implying a special superintendenoe over 
th^ miiiistem of tlie Choi'ch, belonged only to the 
apostles and tliose whom tliey invested with their 
authoiity. In the lettens of Ignatius tlie mune of 
apostle is looked on as belonging to the past, a title 
of honour which tlieir successoi’s could not claim. 
That of bishop rises in its significance, and takes 
the place left vacant. The dangers by which the 
Church was threatened made the exercise of the 
authority which was tlms transmitted more ncces* 
sary. The permanent superintendence of the bishop 
over a given district, as contrasted with Uie less 
settled rule of the travelling apostle, would tend to 
its development. In this, or in some similar way, 
the constitution of the Chm-ch assumed its later 
form; the bishoj^is, presbytei's, and deacons of tlie 
l^atian Epistles, took the place of the apostles, 
bishops, elders, ‘nd deacons, of the New Testa- 
ment. 


BITTEBN 

Bithi’ah, daughter of a Pharaoh, and wife of 
Mcred, a descendant of Judah (1 Chr, iv. 18), 
The Scriptures, as well as tlie Egyptian monu- 
ments, show that the Pharaohs intermaiTied with 
foreigners; but such alliances seem to have been 
contracted \vith royal families aJoilb. It may be 
supposed that Bithiah was taken captive. 

Kth'ron (more accurately “ the Bithron *'), a 
place — from the foim of the expression, “all the 
Bithron,** doubtless a district — in tlie Arabah or 
Jordan valley, on the east side of the river (2 Sam. 
ii. 29). 

Bithyn'in. This province of Asia Minor is men- 
tioned only in Acts xvi, 7, imd in 1 Pet. i, 1. 
Bithynia, considered as a Boman province, was 
on the west contiguous to Asia. On the east its 
limits underwent groat modilications. The province 
was originally inherited by the Uoman republic 
(n.C. 74) as a legacy from Nioomedes III., the last 
of an independent line of nionarchs, one of whom 
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had invite* 1 into Asia Minor those Gauls who gave 
the name of Galatia to the central district of the 
peninsula. On the death of Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, B.C. 63, the western pturt of the Pontic 
kingdom was added to the province of Bithynia, 
which again received further accessions on this side 
under Augustus A.D. 7. The chief town of Bithynia 
was Nicaea, celebrated for the general Council of 
the Church held there in a.d. 325 against the Arian 
heresy. 

Bitter herbs. The Israelites were commanded 
^0 eat the Paschal lamb ** with imleavenrj bread 
and with bitter herbs,** Heb. merorim (Ex. xii. 8). 
\ccording to Aben Ezra the ancient Egyptians 
4ways u^ to place different kinds of herbs upon 
file table with mustard, and dipped morsels of 
bread into this salad. That the Jews derived this 
tustom of rating herbs with their meat from the 
Egyptians is extremely probable. The tnerdfirn 
may well be nnd^rsto^ to denote various sorts of 
bitter plants, such particularly as belong to the 
orudferae, as some* of the bitter creases, or to the 


chicory gioiip of the compositae, the kiwk weeds, 
and sow-thistles, and wild lettuces which grow 
abundantly in the Peninsula of Sinai, in Palestine, 
and in Egypt. 

Bittern. The Hebi'ew woi*d lias been the suKjet^t 
of various intei'pretations, the old versions geneially 
sanctioning the “ hedgehog ** or “ porcupine ;** the 
“ tortoise,’^ the ** beaver,** the ** otter,** the “ owl,** 
have also all been conjectured, but without tlie 
slightest show of reason. Philological arguments 
appear to be rather in favour of the ** hedgehog ** or 
“ ^rcupine,** for the Hebrew woi-d kipj^d appeara 
to be identical with kunfud, the Arabic word for 
the he^hog ; but zoologically, the hedgehog or 
porcupine is quite out of the question. The word 
occurs in Is. xiv. 23, xxxiv, 11 ; Zeph. ii. 14. The 
former passage would seem to point to some solitude- 
loving aquatic bird, which might well be repre- 
sented by the bitiffrut as the A. V. has it ; and we 
are inclined to believe thtft the A. V. is ooiTect. 
Col. H. Smith (Kitto*s Cyclop, art. Kippdd) says 
** though rj 0 t building like the stork on the topi^ 
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of housoB, It I'esoils like the heron to ruined etruc- 
tuixs, and we have been informed that it has been 
scsen on the siiinnj^t of 'f auk Ki»i*a at Ctesiphon.” The 
oittern {Botaums stellaris) belongs to the Ardeid<te, 
the hei'on family of birds; it has a wide range, 
being found ineRussia and Siberia as far north as 
the river Lena, in Europe generally, in Baibary, 
S. Afi-ica, Trebizond, and in the countries between 
the Black and Caspian Seas, &c. 
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BiiQOth'jah, a town in the south of Judah 
nametl with Beersiieba and Baalau (Josh. 

XV, 28). 

^iz'tha, the second of the seven eunuchs of king 
Aiinsuenis’ harem (Est. i. 10). 

Black. [Colours.] 

Blains, violent ulcetous inflammations. It was 
the sixth plague of Egypt (Ex. ix. 9, 10), and hence 
is called in Deut. xxviii. 27, 35, “the botch of 
Egypt.” It seems to have been the black leprosy, 
a feaifiil kind of elephintiusis. 

Blasphemy, in its technical English sense, signi- 
fies the speaking evil of Gml, and in tliis sense it is 
found Ps. Ixxiy. 18; Is. lii. 5; Rom. ii. 24, &c. 
But accoi-diug to its derivation it may mean any 
species of calumny and abuse (or even an unlucky 
word, Eurip. Ion. 1187): see 1 K. xxi. 10; Acts 
xviii. 6; Jude 9, &c. Blat^hemy was punished 
with stoning, which was inflicted on the son of 
Shelomith (Lev. xxiv. 11). On this charge both 
our Lord and St. Stephen were condemned to death 
by the Jews. When a pei*son heard blasphemy he 
laid his hand on the head of the offeiidei’, to sym- 
bolize his sole ies})onsibility for the guilt, and 
rising on his feet, tore his robe, which might never 
•gain be mended. It only remains to speak of 
“ the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost,” which 
has been so fruitful a theme for speculation and 
controversy (Matt. xii. 32 ; Mark iii. 28). ft con- 
sisted in attributing to the power of &tan those 
unquestionable miracles, whici Jesus performed by 
** the finger of God,” and the power of the Holy 
Spirit ; nor have we any safe gixmnd fi)r extending 
it to include all soi’ts of tolling (as distinguished 
flrom wilful) ofTenc^, tiesides this one limited and 
special ^n, * 
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Bias tos, the chamberlain of Heixid Agr^ I., 
mentioned Acts xii. 20, as having been made by 
the people of Tyre and Sidoii a mediator between 
them and the king’s anger. 

Blinding. [Punishments.] 

Blindness is extremely common in the Bast 
from many causes. One traveller mentions 4000 
blind men in Cairo, oni Volney reckons that 1 in 
eveiy 5 was blind, besides others with sore eyes. 
Jaila is said to contain 500 blind out of a popula- 
tion of 5000 at most. Blind beggars figure repeat' 
edly in the N. T. (Matt. xii. 22), and “opening 
the eyes of the blind” is mentioned in prophecy 
as a peculiar attribute of the Messiah (Is. xxix. 18, 
&c.). The Jews were specially charged to treat 
the blind with compassion and care (Lev. xix. 14 ; 
Deut. xxvii. 18). Penal and mii-aculous blindness 
is several times mentioned in the Bible (Gen. xix. 
11 ; 2 K. vi. 18-22; Acts ix. 9). Blindness wil- 
fully inflicted for political or other pui*po8es was 
common in the East, and is alluded to in Scripture 
(1 Sam. XI. 2 ; Jer. xxxix. 7). 

Blood. To blood is ascribed in Scripture the 
mysterious sacredness which belongs to life, and 
G^ reserves it to Himself when allowing man the 
dominion over and the use of the lower animals 
for food. Thus reserved, it acquires a double 
power: 1. that of sacrificial atonement; and 2. 
that of becoming a curse when wantonly shed, 
unless duly expiated (Gen. ix. 4; Lev. vii. 26, 
xvii. 11-13). As regards 1. the blood of sacri- 
fices was caught by the Jewish priest from the 
neck of the victim in a bason, then sprinkled seven 
times (in case of bii*ds at once squeezed out on the 
altar, but that of the pnssover on the lintel and 
door-posts, Exod. xii.; Lev. iv. 5-7, xvi. 14-19). 
In regard to 2. it sufficed to pour the animars 
blood on the eaith, or to bury it, as a solemn ren- 
dering of the life to God ; in case of human blood- 
shed a mysteiious connexion is ohseiwahle between 
tiie curse of blood and the earth or land on which 
it is shed (Gen. iv. 10, ix. 4-6 ; Num. xxxv. 33 ; 
Ps. cvi. 38). 

Blood) IssTie o£ The mensti-uous dischai'ge 
or the fliunts uteri (Lev. xv. 19-30 ; Matt. ix. 20; 
Mark v. 25, and Luke viii. 43). The latter caused 
a permanent legal uncleanness, the foimer a tem- 
poj-ary one, mostly for seven days; after which 
the woman was to be purified by the customary 
often ng. 

Blo^, Bevengor o£ It was, and even still is, 
a common practice among nations of patriarchal 
habits, that the nearest of kin should, as a matter 
of duty, avenge the death of a muixlered relative. 
Compensation for miu-der is allowed by the Koran. 
Among the Bedouins, and other Arab tribes, should 
the . offer of blood -money be refused, the ‘Thar,^ 
or law of blood, comes into operation, and any 
person within the fifth degree of blood from the 
homicide may be legally killed by any one within 
the same degree of consanguinity to the victim. 
Frequently the homidde will wander fi'om teut to 
tent over the Desert, or even rave through the 
towns and villages on its boifiera with a chain 
round his neck and in ragsf begging contributions 
from the charitable to pav the apportioned blood- 
money. Three days and four hours are aUowed to 
the persons includ^ within the *Thar,* fi>r escape. 
The li^t to blood-revenge is never 1(^ except as 
annulled hycomp^sation: it descends to the latest 
generation. Similar customs with To^ distinc- 
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^toQf Ire found in Pei-sia, Abyssinia, and among th< 
Dros^ and Cu’cassians. The law of Moses wat 
veiy precise in its directions on the subject o) 
Retaliation.— 1. The wilful murderer was to be 
put to death without permission of compensation, 
The nearest relative of the deceased b^me th< 
authorized avenger of blood (gdelt Num. xxxv. 19) 
and was bound to execute retaliation himself if ii 
lay in his power. The king, however, in latei 
times appears to have had the power of restraining 
this licence. . The shcdder of blood was thus re- 
garded as impious and polluted (Num. xxxv. 16-31 
Deut. xix. 11; 2 Sam. xiv. 7, 11, xvi. 8, and iii 
with 1 K. ii. 31, 33; 1 Chr. xxiv. 22-25).— 
2. The law of retaliation was not to extend beyoi: 
the immediate o0ender (I)out. xxiv. 16 ; 2 K 
xiv. 6; 2 Ohr. xxV. 4; Jer. xxxi. 29, 30; Ezek 
xviii, 20).— 3, The involuntary shcdder of blood 
was permitted to take flight to one of six Levities' 
cities, specially appointed out of the 48 as cities oi 
refuge, three on each side of the Jordan (Num, 
xxxv. 22, 23; Dent. xix. 4-6). 

Blue. [CoLOUKS.] 

Boaner'gee, a name signifying “sons of blun- 
der,” given by our Lord to the two sons of Zebedec, 
James and John. Piobably the name had respect 
to the fiery zeal of the brothers, signs of which W( 
may see in Luke ix. 54 ; Mark ix. 38 ; comp. Matt. 
XX. 20, &G. 

Boar. [Swine.] 

Bo'ai. 1. A wealthy Bcthlchcmite, kinsman 
to Elimelech, the husband of Naomi. Finding that 
the kinsman of Ruth, who stood in a still nearer 
relation than himself, was unwilling to perfoim 
the office of r/d^/, he had those obligations publicly 
transferred with the usual ceremonies to his own 
discharge; and hence it became his duty by the 
“ levirate law*' to marry Ruth, and to redeem the 
estates of her deceased husband Mahlon (iv. 1 fF.). 
He gladly undertook these responsibilities, and their 
happy union was blessed by the biilh of Obed, 
from whom in a direct line our Lord was descended, 
Boaz is mentioned in the genealogy (Matt. i. 5), 
but there is great difliculty in assigning his date. 
If Boaz be identical with the judge Ibzan [Ibzan], 
as is stated with some shadow of probability by 
the Jerusalem Talmud and vai'ious R'lbbis, several 
genemtions must be inserted. Even if wc shorten 
the period of the Judges to 240 years, we must 
suppose that B<»az w'as the youngest son of Salmon, 
and that he did not many till the age of 65.-2. 
Boaz, the name of one of Solomon’s brazen pillars 
erected in the temple porch. [Jachin.] It stood 
on the left, and was 18 cubits high (IK. vii. 15, 
21 ; 2 Chr. iii. 15; Jer. Hi. 21). 

Boe'eae, 1 Esd. viii. 2. [Bukhi ; Boritu.] 
Booh'eni, son of Azel, accoiding to the present 
Jleb. text of 1 Chr. viii. 38. 

Bo'chiin, “ tlie weej^ers," a place on the west 
If Jordan above Gilgal (Judg. ii. 1, 5). 

Bolxaii, a Reubenite, after whom a stone was 
named. Its position was on the border of the 
*.emtories of Benjamin and Judah between Beth- 
aiabah and Bethhogla on the E., and Adummim 
md Enshemesh on the.W. (Josh, xv, 6, xviii. 17). 
Boil. [Medicine.] 

Bolster. [Pillow.] 

Bondage. [Slavery.] 

Bonnet. [Heap-dress.] 

Book. [Writing.] 

Booths. [6UCCOTH; TaBERNACLES, FeASI OE.] 


BOTTLE 

Booty consisted of captives of both sexes, cattle, 
and whatever a captured city might contain, espe- 
cially metallic treasuies. Withm the limits of 
Canaan no captives were to be made (Deut. xx, 14 
end 16) ; beyond those limits, in case of warlike 
resistance, all the women and children were to be 
made captives, and the men put to death. The 
law of booty was that it should be divided equally 
between the aimy who won it and the people of 
Israel, but of the former half one head in every 
500 was reserved to God, sod appropriated to the 
priests, and of the latter one in every 60 was simi- 
larly reserved and appropriated to the Levites (Num, 
xxxi. 26-47). As regarded the army David added 
a regulation that the baggage-guai*d should share 
equally with the troops engag^ (1 Sam. xxx. 24, 25), 
Bo'oz, Matt. i. 5; Luke Hi. 32. [Boaz.] 
Bo'rith, 2 Esd. i. 2. [Bukki.] 

Borrowing. [Loan.] 

Bos'eath, 2 K. xxii. 1. [Bozkath.] 

Bo'sor. 1. A city both large and fortified, on 
the east of Jordan in the land of Gilead (1 Marc, 
v. 26, 36). It is probably BEZEa.— 2. The 
Aiamaic mode of pronouncing the name of Beor, 
the father of Balaam (2 Pet. ii. 15). 

Bos'ora, a strong city in Gilead taken by Judas 
Maccabaeus (1 Mac. v. 26, 28), doubtless the same 
as Bozraii. 

Botch. [Blain.] 

Bottle. 1. The skin bottle; 2. The bottle of 
eaitlien or glass-ware, both of them capable of 
being closed from the air.— 1. The Arabs, and all 
those that lead a wandering life, keep their water, 
milk, and other liquors, in Icsrthern bottles. 1'hese 
arc made of goiitskins. When the animal is killed, 
they cut off its feet and its head, and they draw it 
in this manner out of tlie skm, without opening 
its belly. In Arabia they are tanned with acacia- 
bark and the hairy part left outside. They after- 
wards sew up the places where the lcg.s were cut 
otl* and the tail, and when it is filled they tie it 
about tlie neck. The great leathern bottles are 
made of the skin of a he-goat, and the small ones, 
that serve instead of a bottle of water on the roiid, 
are made of a kid’s skin. Bruce gives a description 
of a vessel of the same kind, but larger. Wine- 
lK)ttles of skin are meiitioiied as used by Greeks, 



Skin Bottles. (From the Nnseo Borbordoe.) 

Romans, and Egyptians, by Homer {Od* vi. 78; 
IL iii, 247) ; by Herodotus, as used in Egypt (ii, 
121; ; and by Virgil {Qeorg, ii. 384). Skins for 
wine or other liquids are in use to this day in 
S^in, where they ara called borracto. The effect 
if external heat upon a skin-bottle is indicated in 
Ps. cxix. 83, “a bottle in the smoke,” and of 
expansion produced by feimentation in Matt. ix. 
17, “new wine in old bottles.”— 2. Vessels of 
metal, earthen, or glass ware for liquids were in 
use among the Greeks, Egyptians. Etruscans, and 
Assyrians, and also no doubt among the Jews, 
especially in later times, fl'hus Jer. xix. 1, “a 
jotter’s earthen bottle.” The, .Tews probably boD 



BOW 

row«d their manufiictures io this particular from 
Egypt, which was celebrated for glass work* as 
remains and illiy^trations of Egyptian woi'kimnship 
are extant at least as early as the 15th century B.C. 
(Wilkinson, ii. 59, 60). 

Bow. [AltJIS.] 

BowL A like uncertainty prevails as to the 
precise foitn and material of these vessels as is 
noticed under Basin. Bowls would probably be 
used at meals for liquids, or broth, or pottage 
(2 K. iv. 40). Modern Arabs are content with a 
few wooden bowls. In the Brit. Mus, ai*e depo- 
sited several terra-cotta bowls with Chaldaean 
inscriptions of a superstitious character, expressing 
chaims against sickness and evil spiiits, which may 
possibly ezphiin the “divining cup” of Joseph 
(Gen. xliv. 5). The bowl was filled with some 
liquid which was drunk olf as a chaim against enl. 

Box-tree. The Heb. teassh'&r occurs in Is. xli. 
19, lx. 13. The Talmudical and Jewish writers 
generally are of opinion that the box-tree is in- 
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tend«l. The Sfriac'imd the AreUo rer^ of 
Soadias understand by it a specieis of cedar called 
shcrbint which is distinguished by the small size of 
the cones and the upright giuwth of the branches. 
Although the claim which the box-tree has to 
represent the teasshikr of Isaiah and Ezekiel is far 
from being satisfactorily established, yet evi- 
dence rests on a lielter tbundatioii than that which 
supports the claims of the sherbin. Box-wood 
writing tablets are. alluded to in 2 Esdr. xiv. 24. ’ 
Bo’zez, one of the two “ sharp rocks (Heb* 
“teeth of the cliff”) “ between the passages” by 
which Jonathan entered the Philistine garrison. 
seems to have been that on the north (1 Sam. xiv. 4, 5^ 
Bozicath, a city of Judah in the lowlftn^ 
(Josh. KVi 39). It is mentioned once again (2 K. 
xxii. 1, A. V. “Boscath”) as the native place of 
the mother of King Josiali. 

Boz'rah. 1. In Edom — the city of Jobab the 
son of Zerah, one of the early kings of that nation 
( Gen. xxxvi. 33 ; 1 Chr. i. 44). This is doubtless the 



place mentioned in later times by Isaiah (xxxiv. 6, 
Ixiii. 1 ) in connexion with Edom, and by Jeremiah 
(xlix. 13, 22), Amos (i. 12), and Micah (ii. 12). 
There is no reason to doubt that the modem repre- 
sentative of Boziah is el-Busaireh, which was first 
visited by Burckhai-dt, and lies on the mountain 
distiict to tne S. E. of the Dead Sea, between 
Tfiflleh and Petra, about half-way between the 
latter and the ^ead Sea.— 2. In his catalogue of 
the cities of the land of Moab, Jeremiah (xlviii. 24) 
mentions a Bozrah as in “ the plain country ” 
(ver. 21, *. e. the high level downs on the east of 
the Dead Sea). Here lay Heshbon, Nebo, Kixjath- 
zim, Diblathaim, and the other towns named in this 
Passage, and it is here that we presume Bozrah 
should be sought, and not, as has been lately sug- 
gested, at Bostra, the floraan city in Bashan full 
•ixty miles from Heshbon. 


Bracelet. Under Armlet an account is given 
of these ornaments, the materials of which they 
were generally made, the manner in which they 
were worn, &c. Bracelets of fine twisted Venetian 
gold are still common in Egypt. In Gen. xxxviii. 
IS, 25, the woixl rendei-ed “ bracelet” means pro- 
bably “a string by which a seal-ring was sus- 
pended.” Men as well as women wore bracelets, 
as we see from Cant. v. 14. Layard says of the 
Assynan kings: “The aims wem endi’cled by 
aimJets, and the tot'isie by brcuselets** 
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BftimUe. [Thorns.] 

The woi-d nectktsheth is improperly 
translated by ** bniss,” since the Hebrews were 
not aoquaintal with the cotn{)Ound of copper and 
Sine known by that name. In most places of the 
O. T. the correct ti'analation would be copper, 
although it may sometimes possibly mean bronze, 
a comi^oand of copper and tin. Indeed a simple 
inetiil was obvioudy intended, as we see from 
Deut. viii. 9, xxxiii. 25, and Job xxviii. 2. Copper 
was known at a very early period, and tlie inven- 
tion of yrorking it is attributed to Tubal-cain (Gen. 
iv. 22). Its extmme ductility made its application 
almost universal among the ancients. The same 
woixi is used for money in both Testaments (Ezek. 
xvi. 36; Matt. x. 9, &c.). It often occurs in 
metaphors, e,g. Lev. xxvi, 19; Deut. xxviii. 23; 
Job vi. 12; Jer. vi. 28. It is often used as an 
emblem of strength, Zech. vi. 1 ; Jer. i. 18. The 
woid xoiKKoKl^avov in Rev. i. 15, ii. 18 (A. V. 
“ fine brass”), has excited much difference of opinion. 
Some suppose it to have been orichalcum, which 
was so i*ai*e as to he move valuable than gold. It 
itiay perhaps be deep-colouied frankincense. 

^raien-serpent [Serpent.] 

Bread, 'fhe prepai-ation of bicad as an article 
of food dates from a vei’y eai*ly period : it must 
not, however, be infeiTed ft om the use of the woixl 
lechem in Gen. iii. 19 bread,’* A. V.) that it 
was known at tlie time of the fill, the woi*d theie 
oocui-nng in its geneml sense of food\ the earliest 
undoubted instance of its use is found in Gen. 
xviii. 6. The com or grain employed was of 
various sorts : the best bread was made of wheat, 
which after being ground produced tlie flour ” or 
“meal” (Judg. vi. 19 ; I Sara. i. 24; 1 K. iv. 
22, xvii. 12, 14), and when sifted the “ fine flour” 
(Ex. xxix. 2; Gen, xviii. 6) usually employed in 
the sacred offerings (Ex. xxix. 40 ; Lev. ii. 1 ; Ez. 
x*Jvi. 14), and in the meals of the wealthy (I K. iv. 
22 ; 2 K. vii. 1 ; Ez. xvi. 13, 19 ; Rev. xviii. 13). 
“ Barley ” was used only by the very poor (John 
vi. 9, 13), or in times of scarcity (Ruth iii. 15, 
compared with i. 1 ; 2 K. iv. 38, 42 ; Rev. vi. 6). 
“ Spelt ” {rye, fitches, spelt, A. V.) was also used 
both in Egypt (Kx. ix. 32) and Palestine (Is. xxviii. 
25; Ez. iv. 9 ; 1 K. xix. 6). Occasionally the 
grains above mentioned were mixed, and other 
ingi’edients, such as beans, leiitiles, and millet, 
were added (Ez. iv. 9 ; cf. 2 Sam. xvii. 28) ; the 
bread so produced is called “ barley cjikes** (Ez. iv. 
12, “os barley cakes,** A. V.), inasmuch as barley 
was the main ingi'edient. The baking was done in 
primitive times by the mistress of the house (Gen. 
xviii. 6) or one of the daughters (2 Sam. xiii. 8): 
female servants were however employed in large 
households (1 Sam. viii. 13). Baking as a pro- 
fession, was carried on by men (Hos. vii. 4, 6). 
In Jerusalem the bakens congregate in one quarter 
of the town, as we may infer from the names 
“ bakei-8* street ** (Jer. xxxvii. 21 ), and “ tower of 
the ovens” (Neh. iii. 11, xii. 38, “ furnaces,*' 
A.V.). The bread taken by persons on a journey 
(Gen. xlv. 23 ; Josh. ix. 12) was probably a kind 
of biscuit. The process of making bread was as 
follows : — ^the flour was 6«t mixed with water, or 
perhaps milk ; it was then kneaded with the hands 
(in Egypt with the feet also) in a small wooden 
howl or ** kneading-trough** until it became dough 
{Ex. idi. 84, 39 ; 2 Sam. xiii. 8; Jer. vii. ^18; 
llos. vii. 4). Whj^ the kneading was completed. 
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leaven was genemlly added [LKArBv] ; but wlieu 
the time for prejparation was short, it was omitted, 
and unleavened cakes, hastily baked, were eaten, 



£g>ptianB kneuilhig dongh with th«ir hands. (Wilkinson, from ft 
painting in tho Totnb of llomeses 111. at Thubes.) 


as is still the prevalent custom among the Bedouins 
(Gen. xviii, 6, xix. 3; Ex. xii. 39; Judg. vi. 10; 
1 Sam. xxviii. 24). The leavened mass was allowed 
to stand for some time (Matt. xiii. 33 ; Luke xiii. 
21). The dough was then dividetl into round 
cakes (Ex. xxix. 23; Judg. vii. 13, viii. 5; 1 Sam. 
X. 3; Prov. vi. 26), not unlike flat stones in 
shape and appearance (Matt. vii. 9; comp. iv. 3;, 
about a span in diameter and a fini;er*s breadth in 
thickness. The cakes were sometimes pnincinred, 
and hence called chaU 

<sv yf.'i 





An Egyptian carrying caken 
ovB>». (WUklnuoD,) 


lah (Ex. xxix. 2, ‘23 ; 

Lev. ii. 4, viii. 26, 
xxiv. 5 ; Num. xv. 

20; 2 vi. 19), 
and mixed with oil. 

Sometimes they were 
rolled out into wafers 
(Ex. xxix. 2, 23 ; Lev. 
ii. 4; Num. vi. 15- 
19), and merely coated 
with oil. The cakes 
were now taken to 
the oven ; having been 
firet, according to the 
practice in Egypt, 
gathered into “ white 
lt>{V»kets” (Gen. xl. 

16), a doubtful exprossion. The baskets were 
placeil on a tray and carried on the baker*8 head 
(Gen. xl. 16), In the towns, where professional 
bakers rosided, there were no doubt fix^ ovens, in 
shape and si;^ resembling those in use among our- 
belvcs ; but more usually each household possessed 
a portable oven, consisting of a stone or metal jai 
about thive feet high, which was heated inwardly 
with wood (1 K. xvii. 12; Is. xliv. 15; Jer. vii. 
18) or dried grass and flower-stalks (Matt. vi. 30). 
Other modes of baking wero specially adapted to 
the migratory habits of the pastoial Jews, as of the 
modem Bedouins; the cakes were either spread 
upon heated stones, or they were thro’-:: into the 
heated embeiv of tlie fii*e itse^r v lastly, tliey 
were roasted by being placed between layers of 
dung, which bums slowly, and is thei*efore specially 
adapted for the puirpose (Ez. iv. 12, 15). The 
cakes required to be caretully turned during thef 
process (Hos. vii. 8). Other methods were used 
for other kinds of bread ; some were baked on a 
pan; such csJies appeared to have been chiefly 
used as sacred offerings (l^v. ii. 5, vi. 13, vii. 9 
1 Cbr. xxiii. 29). A similar cooking utensil 



BBBASTPLATE 

ucetl by Taiimr (2 Sam. xiii. 9). A dilFereut kind 
ot* bread, pi-obably resembling the ftitti of the Be- 
douins, a pasty s^tancc, was prepai ed in a sauce- 
|)HU (Jrying-pany A. V.) ; this was also reserved 
for sacred otferings (Lev. ii. 7 ; vii. 9). 
Breastplate. • [ A nais, p. 1 1 1 .1 * 

Brethren of Jesns. [James. j 
Brick, ilerudutus (i. 179), deseribing the mode 
of building the walls of Babylon, says that the clay 
iiug out of tlie ditch was made into bricks as soon 
as it was earned up, and burnt in kilns. The 
bricks were cement^ with hot bitumen, and at 
every thirtieth row ciates of reetls weiie stufied 
in. This account agrees with the history of the 
building of the Tower of Confusion, in which the 
builders used brick instead of stone, and slime for 
mortar (Gen. xi. 3). The Babylonian bricloi were 
more commonly bui'nt in kiliu» than those used at 
Nineveh, which are chiefly sun-dried like the Egyp- 
tian. They are usually fiom 12 to 13 in. square, 
and in. thick, and most of them bear the name, 
inscriM in cuneiibrm chai'acter, of Nebuchadnezzar, 
whose buildings, no doubt, replaced those of an 
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earlier age. They thue peaMas iDora ol tbtjIdM- 
racter of tiles (Elz. iv. 1). They wwe scinetim^ 
glazed and enamelled with patterns of various 
coloui's. The Israelites, in common with other 
csiptives, were employed by the Egyptian monansha 
in making bricks and in building (Ex. i. 14, v. 7). 
Egyptian bricks were not gcnei^y diied in kilns, 
but in the sun, and even witliout straw are as firm 
as when flrst put up in the reigns of the Amuiio):d^iB 
and Thothmes whose mimes they bear. When 
made of the Nile mud, they required straw to 
prevent ciTicking ; and crude brick walls had fre- 
quently the additional security of a layer of reeds 
and sticks, placed at iiiteiTals to act as binders. A 
brick-kiln mentioned as in %ypt by the prophet 
Jeremiah (xliii. 9). A brick pyramid is men- 
tioned by Herodotus (ii. 136) as the woik of King 
Asychis. The Jews learned the art of brick-making 
in Egypt, and we find the use of the brick-kiln in 
David's time (2 fsam. xii. 31), and a complaint 
m.ndc by Isaiah that the people built altai*s of brick 
instead of unhewn stone as the law directed (Is. Ixv. 
3; Ex. x\. 25). [Pottery.] 


iU) 



Foreign captives empkojed in making biicks at Tboboa i Wilkiusou.) 


Bride, Bridegroom. [Marriage.] 

Bridge, The only mention of a bridge in the 
Canonical Sciiptures is indirectly in the proper 
name Geshur, a district in Bashan, N.E, of the sea 
of Galilee. At this place a bridge still exists, called 
the bridge of the sons of Jaoob. Judjis Maccjibaeus 
IS said to have intended to make a bridge in oixier 
to besiege the town of Casphor or Oaspis, situate 
near a lake (2 Mac. xii. 13). Though the arch 
was known and used in Egypt as eaiiy as the 15th 
century n.c., the Romans were tlie first constructors 
of arched bridges. They made bridges over the 
Iordan and other rivers of Syria, of which lemains 
still exist. A stone bridge over the Jordim, called 
the bridge of the daughter of Jacob, is mentioned 
by B. de la Biocqui^’e, a.D. t432, and a portion of 
one by Arculf, a.d. 700. The bridge connecting 
the Temple with the upper city, of which Josephus 
speaks, seems to have been an arched viaduct. 
Brier. [Thorns.] 

Brigaadme, Jor. zlvi. 4 ; elsewhere ** haber- 
geon,” or “ coat of mail.” [Arms, p. 67 a.] 
Brimstone. The Hebrew word is connected 
with gdpher, “ gopher-wodd,” A. V. Gen. vi. 14, 
and prcbably signified in the first instance the gum 
oi ream that exuded fr^ that ti^ ; hence it was 
transferred to all iiifiommable substances, and espe- 
cially to sulphur, which is found in considerable 


quantities on the shores of the Dead Sea (Gen. 
xix. 24), 

Brother. The Hebrew word is used in various 
senses in the 0. T. as 1. Anv kinsman, and not a 
mere brother ; e. g, nephew ^len. xiv. 16, xiii. 8), 
husband (Cant, iv. 9). 2, One of the same tribe 

(2 Sam. xix. 13). 3. Of the same people (Ex. ii. 
11), or even of a cognate people (Num. xx. 14). 
4. An ally (Am. i. ^). 5. Any friend (Job v. 15). 
6. One of the same oflice (1 K. ix. 13). 7. A 
fellow man (Lev. xix. 17). 8. Metaphorically ol 

any similarity. It is a very favourite Oriental 
metaphor, as in Job xxx.* 19, ** I am become a 
brcther to the jackals.” The word has a 

similar range of meanings in the N. T., and is also 
used for a ^sciple (Matt. xxv. 40, &c.) ; a fellow- 
worker, and especially a Cluistian. Indeed, we 
see fi’om the Acts that it was by this name that 
Christians usually spoke of e^ other. The 
Jewish schools distinguish between ** brother** 
and “ neighbour ; *' “ brother ” meant an Israelite 
by blood, ** neighbour ** a proselyte. They allowed 
neither title to the Gentues ; but Christ and the 
Apostles extended the name brother” to all 
'Christians, and neighbour ** to all the world 
(1 Cor. v. 11 j Luke x. 29, 30).* The question ai 
to who were “ the brethion of the Lead,” is iU 
cussed iflider James. 
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BllNUl'tifl. [PlBKSKTH.] 

Bnk'ki t Son of Abishua aud father of Uasi, 
litlh troni Aaron in the line of the liigh-priests in 
1 Chr. T. 31, Vi. 36 (vi. 5, 51, A. V.), and in the 
genealogy of E*ra, Ezr. vii. 4, and 1 Esdr. viii. 2. 
where he is called Boccas, which is corrupted to 
Borith, 2 Mr. i. 2. Whethei' Bukki ever filled 
the olfice of high-priest, we ai'O not infonned in 
Scripture. Josephus mentions him as the 6rst of 
those who lived a private life, wlule the pontifical 
dignity was in the bouse of Ithamar.— 2. Son of 
Jogli, prince of tlie tribe of Dan, one of the ten men 
chosen to apportion the land of Canaan between the 
tribes (Num. xxxiv. 22). 

Bnkki'ah, a Kohathite Levite, of the sous of 
Reman, one of the musicians in the Temple (1 Chr. 
XXV. 4,1,^. 

BuL jMoNTiis.J 

Bull, BuUook, terms used synonymously with 
ox, oxen, in the A. V. as the representatives of 
sereml Hebrew words. Bakdr is properly a generic 
name tor homed cattle when of full age and fit for 
the plough. Accoixlingly it is variously rendered 
bullock (Is. Ixv. 25), cow (Ez. iv. 15), oxen (Gen. 
xii. 16). It is derived from an unused I’oot, bdkary 
to cleave, hence to ploiujh, as in Latiu armentum is 
aramentum, ShSr almost always signifies one head 
of horned cattle, without distinction of age or sex. 
Jt is very scMom used collectively. The Chahlee 
fonii of the word, tdr, oepars in Ezr. \± 9, 1 7, vii. 
17 ; Dan. iv. 25, &c. Bgel, eyldJi, a calf male or 
femade, properly of the first year, 'fhe woid is 
used of a trained heifer (Hos. x. 11), of one giving 
milk (Is. vii. 21, 22), of one used in ploughing 
(Judg. xiv. 18), and of one three years old (Gen. 
XV. 9). Pdr signifies genei-ally a young bull of 
two years oUl, though in one instance (Judg. vi. 25) 
possibly a bull of seven years old. There ai'e four 
or five passiiges in which the word abbtrim is used 
for bulls (lit. “strong ones”). See Ps. xxii. 12, 
I. 13, Ixviii. 30 ; Is. xxxiv. 7 ; Jer. 1. 11, In Is. li, 
20, the word to occurs, and is rendered ** wild 
bull,” but “ wild ox ” in Deut. xiv. 6. It was 
possibly one of the larger species of antelope, and 
took its name from its swiftness. Dr. Robinson 
mentions large herds of black and almost haiidess 
buffaloes as still existing in Palestine, and these may 
be the animal indicated (iii. 396). 

BulnifllL [Rush.] 

Bu'nahi a son of Jerahmeel, of the family of 
Pharez in Judah (1 Chr. ii. 25). 

Bmi'llL 1. One of the Levites in the time of 
Kehemiah (Neh. ix. 4) ; possibly the same person 
Is mentioned in x. 15.— 2. Another Levite, but of 
earlier date than the preceding (Neh. xi. 15). 

Bnzialf Sepulchres,^ Tonftw. The Jews uni- 
fimnly disposed of the corpse by entombment 
where possible, and foiling that, by interment ; 
extending this respect to the remains even of the 
slain enemy and malefactor (1 K. xi. 15; Deut. 
xxi. 23), in the latter case by express provision of 
law. On this subject we have to notice : 1. the 
pla<» of burial, its site and shape ; 2, tlie mode of 
burial ; 3. the prevalent notions regarding this 
daty.«i>l. A natural cave enlaiged and adapted by 
excavation, or au artificial imitation of one, was the 
s^dard type of sepulchre. This was what the 
Kruc^ure of the Jewish soil supplied or suggested.* 
Sepulchres, when .the owner's means permitted it, 
^ commonly prepared beforehand, and stood 
often hi gardens, hj roadsides, or even adjoining 
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houses. Kings and prophets alone were prouabl^ 
buried within towns (1 K. ii. 10, xvi. 6, 28, 2 K. 
X. 35, xiii, 9; 2 Chr. xvi. 14, xxviii. 27; I Sam. 
XXV. 1, xxviii. 3). Samh’s tomb and RachcTs seem 
to have been chosen merely from the accident of 
the ^ace of dciith; but the suectasive interments 
at the former (Gen, xlix. 31) are a chronicle of the 
sti'ong family feeling among the Jews. Cities soon 
became populous and demanded cemeteries (Kz. 
xxxix. 16), which were placed without the walls; 
such an one seems intended by the expression in 
2 K. xxiii. 6, situated in the vdley of tlie Kedron 
or of Jehoshapliat. Jeremiah (vii. 32, xix. 11) 
threatens that the eastern valley called Tophet, the 
favourite haunt of idolat)-y, should be polluted by 
burying thero (comp. 2 K. xxiii. 16). Such was 
also the “Potter's Field” (Matt. xxA'ii. 7), whicli 
had perhaps been wrought by digging for clay into 
holes seiTiccfible for gravt«. Sepulchres were 
marked sometimes by pillais, as that of Rachel, or 
by pyramids as those of the Asmoneans at Modin, 
and had places of higher and lower honour. Sudi 
as were not otherwise noticeable wero scrupulously 
“ whited ” (Matt, xxiii. 27) once a year, after the 
rains before the passover, tp warn passers by of 
defilement.— 2. With regard to the mode of burial, 
we should remember that oui* impressions, as 
derived from the 0. T., aie those of the burial 
of persons of rank o)- public eminence, Vhilst those 
gafhered ftom the N. T. regard a private station. 
But in both oases “ the manner of the Jews ” in- 
cluded the use of spices, where they could command 
the means. Thus Asa lay in a “bed of spices” 
(2 Chr. xvi. 14). A portion of these were burnt 
in honour of the dtn^eased, and to this use was 
probably destined part oT the 100 pounds w'eight 
of “myrrh and aloes” in our Lord's case. On high 
state occasions the vessels, bed, and furniture used 
by the deceased were burnt also. Such was, pro- 
bably the “ great burning *' nmde for Asa. If a 
king was unpopular or dnil disgrace<l (2 Chr. xxxi. 
19), this was not observed. In no case, save that 
of ,Saul and his sons, W'^ere the bodies burncxl ; and 
even then tlfe bones were interred, and re-exhumed 
for solemn entombment. It was the office of tlie 
next of kin to jici-form and piesule over the whole 
funereal office ; but a oompany of public buriers, 
originating in an exceptional necessity (Ez. xxxix. 
12-14), had become, it seems, custom/iry in tho 
times of the N, T. (Acts v, 6, 10). Coffins were 
but seldom used, and if used were ojkjii ; but fixed 
stone sarcophagi were common in tombs of rank. 
The bier, the word for which in the 0. T. is the same 
as that rendered “ bed,” was bonie by the nearest 
relatives, and followed by any who wished to do 
honour to the dead. The grave-clothes were pro 
bably of the fashion worn in life, but swathed and 
fastened with bandages, and the head covered 
separately. Previously to this, epices were applied 
to the coi*pse in the R>m of ointment, or bettn eeii 
the folds of the liuen; hence our Lord's remark, 
that the woman had anointed his body, “ with a 
view to dtessing it in these gravedothes,''— ‘3. The 
precedent of Jacob's and Jo8q)h'8 remains being 
returned to the land of Canaan was followed, in 
wish at least, by eveiy pions Jew. Following a 
similar notion, some of the Rabbins taught that 
only in that land could those who were buried ob- 
tain a shai’e in the resurrection which was to usher 
in Messiah's reign on eartli. Tombs were, in po« 
pnier belief, led by the same teaching, invested with 
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iraditioiiB. The neighbourhood of .Icriisalem is 
thickly studded with tombs, many of them of great 
antiquity. The celebrated ** Tombs of the Kings** 
have received thisliame on account of their remark- 
able ciiaracter ; but they ara supposed by Robinson 
and Poi-ter to be tomb of Helena, tne wiaowea 
queen of Monobnzus king of Adiabene. Thev am 
exwwated out of the rock. 





Bamt-offering. The word is applied to the 
ofleiiiig, which was wholly consum^ by fire on 
the alhir, and the whole of wliich, except the refuse 
ashes, “ascended” in the smoke to God. Kveiy 
N\ci ilice was in part “ a burnt-offering,*’ because, 
siine fire w.ns the cliosen manifestation of God’s 
pieseiice, the portion of each sacrifice especially 
dedicated to Him was consumed by fire. But the 
term is generally restricted to that which is pro- 
jierly a “ whole burnt-ofiering,” the whole of which 
was s6 offered and so consumed. The burnt- 
otl’ering is first named in <len. viii. 20, as offered 
after tlie Flood. Throughout tlie whole of the 
Book of Genesis (see xv. 9, 17, xxii. 2, 7, 8, 13) 
it appeal's to l»e the only sacrifice referred to; after- 
W'ards it became distinguished as one of the regular 
cla‘<ses of sacrifice under the Mosaic law. Now all 
saciifices ai'e divided (seeHeb, v. 1) into “gifts” 
and “ sacrifices-for-sin ** (i. e, euchai istio and pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices), and of the foi'mer of these the 
burnt-offering was the choicest specimen. The 
meaning of the whole bui-nt-offeriilg wtis that which 
is the original idea of all sacnficc, the offering by 
the sacrificer of himself, soul and body, to God, the 
submission of his will to the Will of the Lord. It 
typified (see Heb. v. 1, 3, 7, 8) our Loid’s offering 
(as especially in the temptation and the f^ony), 
the perfect sacrifice of His own human will to tlie 
Will of His Father. In accoi^ance with this prin- 
ciple it was enacted that with the bumt-onering a 
“ meat*olIering ” (of fiour and oil) and “ drink- 
offering’* of wine should be offei-ed, as showing 
that, with themselves, men dediaited also to God 
the cliief earthly ^fts with which He had blessed 
them. (Lev. viii. 18, 22, 26, ix. 10, r7, xiv, 20; 
Kx. xxix. 40; Num. xxviii. 4, 5.) The ceremo- 
nial of the burnt-offering is given in detail in the 
Book of Leviticus. There wei'e, as pxfiiUc 
offet'ings — 1st. The daily bumt^offoring (Ex. xxix. 
38-42 ; Num. xxviii. 3-8). 2ndly. The Sabbuth 
btimt-^ffenng (Num. xxvAi. 9, 10). Srdly. The 
offering at the new moon, at the three great festh 
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vals, the great Day of Atonement, and fealfb of 
trumpets, (See Num. xxviii. ll~xxii|^ 39)* Tri* 
vote burnt-offerings were appointed at the conse* 
cratiou of priests (Ex. xxix. 15 ; Lev, viii. 18, ix, 
12), at the purification of women (Lev. xii. 6, 8), 
at me cieans,mg of the lepers (Lev. xiv, 19), and 
removal of other ceremonial unclcanness (xv, 15, 
30), on any accidental breach of the Nazaidtic vow, 
or at its conclusion (Num. vi. ; comp. Acts xxi. 
26), &C. But freewdl burnt-offerings were offered 
and accepted by God on any solemn occasions, as, 
for example, at the dedication of the tabernacle 
(Num. vii.) and of the temple (I K. viii. 64), 
when they were offered in extraordinary abundance. 

Bush. The Hebrew word s4neh occurs only in 
those passages which refer to Jehovah’s appearance 
to Moses “ in the flame of Are in the bush ’* (Ex. 
iii. 2, 3, 4 ; Dcut. xxxiii. 16), The Greek wojd 
is /Sdros both in the LXX. and in the N. T. (Luke 
XX. 37 ; Acts vii. 35 ; see also Luke 44, where 
it is correctly rendered “ bramble bush ** by the 
A. V.). Celsius {Ilierob, ii. 58) has argued in 
favour of the Bubus vulgaris, i. e. R. fruticosus, 
the bramble or blackberry bush, rapresentiDg the 
s^nehy and traces the etymology of Mt. “Sinai” 
to this name. Sprengel identifies the sineh with 
what he terms the R\d)u8 sanctus, and sqys it grows 
abundantly ncai' Sinai. It is quite impossible to say 
what kind of thoin bush is intended s^neh ; but 
Sinai is almost beyond the range of the genus i^us. 

Bushel. [Mkasures.] 

Butter, curdled milk (Gen. xviii. 8 ; Dent, 
xxxii. 14; Judg. v. 2,5; Job xx. 17). Milk is 
generally offered to travcllera in Palestine in a 
cmxlled or sour state, “ lebben,** thick, almost like 
butter. Hasselquist {Trav, p. 159, Eng. tr.) de- 
scribes the method of making butter employ^ by 
the Arab women : “ they made butter in a leather 
bag, hung on three poles eracted for the pui'pose, 
in the foim of a cone, and drawn to and fro by two* 
women.*' Burckhai'dt {Travels in At^abia, u p. 58) 
mentions the different uses of butter by the Arabs 
of the Hedjaz. 

Buz, the second son of Milcah and Nahor (Gen. 
xxii. 21). Elihu is called “the Buxite” of the 
kindred of Ram, t. e. Aram. Elihu was therefore 
probably a descendant of Buz, whose family seems 
to have settled in Arabia Deserta or Peti*aea (Jer. 
XXV. 23).— B* A name occurring in the genealogies 
of the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. v. 14). 

Bu'ii, father of F^ekiel the prophet (Ez. i. 3), 

Byazof. [Linen,] 

O 

Cab. [Measures.] 

Cab'bon, a town in the low country of Judah 
(Josh, XV, 40). 

Calml, a place named as one of the landmarks 
on the boundary of Asher (Josli. xix. 27). It may 
feirly be considerad as still existing in the modern 
Kabul, which w.as found by Dr. Smith and by 
Robinson 8 or 9 miles east of Akha, and about the 
.same distance from Jefat. Being thus on the tery 
boidera of Galilee, it is more than probable Hiat 
them is some connexion between this place and the 
district containing twenty cities, which was pre- 
sented by Solomon to Hiram king of Tyre (1 K. ix 
11-14). 

Cad'diz, the surname of Joankan, the eldest 
brother of Judas Maccaltaeus (1 Macc. ii. ‘2). 
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1 Macc. xi. 63* 73. [KEDfiSH.} 

'> Oa'iMhlwr^ira, Ju<i. v, 14. [KADissif-iiAfi- 
■ «JEA.] 

M'miri, 1 Bad. V. 26» 58. [Badhikl]. 

Caotey always m the N. T. the Etonian em* 
])erQi% the aoverdgn of Jodaea (Jcha xk. 12, 15$ 
Acts xwi. 7). 

OBOgare'a (Actaviii. 40^ Jx. 30, x. 1, 24, xi. 11, 
xii. 19, xviti. 22, xxi. 8, 16 $ xxiii. 23, 83 ; zxY. 
1, 4, 6, 13). The passages just enomerated' dbow 
How impoitant a place this city occupies in the 
Acta of tlie Apostles. Caesarea was situated ou 
the coast of Palestine, on the line of the great road 
from Tyre to Egypt, and about half way between 
and Dora. The jouxaey of St. Peter flom 
Joppa (Acts X. 24) occupied rather more than a 
day. On the other hand St. Paul’s journey 6'om 
Ptolsmais (Acts xxi. 8) was acoomplished within 
the day. The distance from Jerusalem was about 
70 miles ; Josephus states it in round iiumlieis as 
600 stadia. It has been ascertained, however, that 
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there wftj a shorter ixtad by Aniipatria than iinu 
which is given in the lilneiaiy,— *»a point of some 
importanee in reference to the ni^t-joumey of Acts 
xxiii. [Antipatkis.] In Stmoo’s time there was 
on this pdht of the coast merely a town called 
"Stmto’s tower” with a landing' 4 )lnce, whcx*ea8, in 
the time of Tacitus, Oaesarea is spoken of as being 
the head of Judaea. It was in this interval that 
the city wat built by Herod the Great. The work 
was in fact accomplished in ten years. The utmost 
care and expense were lavished on the building of 
Caesarea. It was the oOicial x-esidenoe of the Hei o* 
dian kings, and of Pestus, Felix, and tlie other 
lioman procurators of Judaea. Hers also were the 
head-quarters of the military forces of the province. 
Caesarea continued to be a city of some importance 
even in the time of the Crusades. How, though 
au Arabic corruption of the name still lingers on 
the site {KaisariyeK)^ it is uttej'ly desolate ; and its 
ruins have for a long period been aquany, from which 
Other towns in this part.of Syria have been built. 



(From « Skatoli bj' Wia. Tlppins. B«q.l 


086^918 Fhilip^pi is mentioned oiny in tne 
two first Gospels ( Matt. xvi. 13; Maik viii. 27) 
and in accounts of the same trans«ud;ions. Caesai-ea 
Philippi was the northcarnmost point of our Lord’s 
journeying; and the passage in His life, which 
was connected with the place, was otherwise a veiy 
marked one. The place itself too is remarkable in 
its physical and picturesque characteristics, and 
also in its, historical associations* It. was at the 
eastcmnwwt and most imporfcint of the two recog- 
nised sources of the Jo^an, the other being at 
I'el^l-Kadt. The spring rises, and the city was 
built, on a limestone tenwee in a valley at the' 
base of Mbuiit Hermon. Caesareh Philij^ has no 
O. T. history, though it has been not unreasonably 
identified, with Uml-Gad, Its nimals lun back 
direct from Herod’s time into bcaithenisni. Tlwre 


i.s no difficulty in identifying It with the Panium 
of Josephus ; and the inscriptions are not yet obli- 
temted which show that the god Pan had once a 
sanctuary at this spot. Panium becjime jmrt of 
the tenitoiy of Philip, tetiai^h of Trachonitis, who 
enlarged and embellished the town, and called it 
Caesarea Philippi, partly after his own name, and 
partly after that of the emperor. Agrqipa II. fol- 
lowed in the sdme course of fiatteiy, and called the 
place Keronias. Coins of Caesarea JPemeas con- 
tinued thremgh the reigns of many emperors. It 
is still called Banias, tiie first name having here, 
as in other cases, sunrived the second. The vast 
casric above the site of the city, built in Syio- 
Oreek or even Phoenician times, is still the most 
remarkable fortress in thi Holy Land. 

> Cag9. The term so rendered in Jer. v. 27, ie 





CAIN AND HIS FAMILY 


mom properly « trapr tu which dedoy hir<ls weie 
pieced (cotnp. Eoelus. xi, 30). In Bcv, xviii. 2 ^e 
Gieek term means a prison. 

Cai apluuih iu fbll JosEf>H CaiAPUAB, high-priest 
of the Jews imder Tibetiua during the years of our 
Loid’s public mi()istry, and at the time of bis con- 
demnation and crucifixion (Matt. xxvi. 3, 57 ; 
John xi. 49, xviil. 13, 14, 24, 28; Acts iv. 6). 
Tiie Procumtor Valerius Gratub appointed him to 
the dignity. He held it during the whole procura- 
tomhip of Pontius Pilute, but was deposed by the 
Pioconsul Vitellius (A.D* 36). He was son-in-law 
of Annas, [Annas. J 

CaiJL The historical facts in the life of Cain, 
as lecoided iu Gen. iy., aie briefly these : — was 
the eldest son of Adam and Eve; he followed the 
bubiness of agilcultnre ; in a fit of jealousy, roused 
by the itjection of his own saci ifice and the accept- 
ance of Abel's, he committed the crime of murder, 
for which he was expelled fiom Eden, and led the 
life of an exile ; he settled in the land of Nod, and 
built a city which he named after his son Enoch ; 
his descendants are enumeiated, together with the 
inventions for which they wem remarkable. Occa- 
sional references to Cam arc made iu the N. T. 
(Heb. xi. 4; I John m. 12; Jude II). The fol- 
lowing points desei*ve notice iu connexion with the 
Biblical narrative; — 1. The position of the land of 
Nod, which it •'Ccms vain to attempt to identify 
with any special Ipaility. 2, The “ mark set upon 
Cam" piobably means that Jehovah gave a sign 
to Cain, very much as signs weie afterwards given 
to Noah (Gen. ix. 13), Moses (ICx. iii. 2, 12), 
Elijah (1 K. XIX. 11), and Hezekiah (Is. xxxviii. 
7, 8). 3. The nanative implies the existence of a 
cousidemble population in Cain’s time (iv. 14). 
4. The descendants of Cam are enumeiatra to the 
sixth geneiation. Some commentators (Knobel, 
\on Bohleti) have tiaced an aiiifkial structure in 
this gfenealogy, by which it is rendei’ed parallel to 
that of the Sethites. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the differences fkr exceed the points of 
birailarity. 5. The social condition of the Ouiiites 
is piommently bi ought foiwaid in the history. 
Cam founded the fii st city ; Lamech institute 
polygamy; Jabal intioduced the nomadic life; 
Juiiai mvented mubicai instruments; Tubal-cam 
was the first smith ; Lamech 's language takes the 
8tt*tely tone of poetry ; and even the names of the 
women, Naamah (plctwmt), Zilbdi {shadow Adah 
(ornamental), seem to besp^ an advanced state of 
civilization. But along with this, there was vk>- 
leiu^e and godlessness; Cam and Lamech furnish 
pi oof of the fuimer, while the concluding wmxis of 
(Jen. iv. 26 imply the Litter. 6. The contrast 
established between the Caiiiiti>8 and tlie Sethites 
appears to have reference solely to the social and 
leligioiis condition of tlie two races. 

Cain, one of the cities in the low country of Judah, 
named with Zunoah and Oibeah (Josh. xv. 57 ). 

Cai'nan. 1. Son of Enos, 70 yeais when 
lie begat Malialaleel bib son. He lived 840 yeai’s 
.ititei'wards, and died aged 910 (Gen. v. 9-14). 
fhe rabbinunl tmlition was that ha firi»t intio- 
Juced idol'woraliip ajad astrology — a ti^ition 
which the Hellenists ti'ansferred to the post-dfluvian 
flainan.— 45. Son of Arphaxail, and father of Solo, 
according to Luke iii. 35, 36, and usually called 
the second Coinan* lie is also found in the piesunt 
ocpips of the LXX, in tJiesgeuealogy of Shorn, Gen. 
». 24, XI. IJ, and 1 Chi. i. 18, but is nowhere 
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named in the Hebrew MBS., nor in nay of th« m 
sions made fi*om the Hebrew. It seems osrtslb 
that his name was introduced into tlie gebealogim^ 
of the Qieek O. T. in order id hrtog them inis 
harmony with the genealogy of Ohritt in St. Luke- 
Qospd, where Gainan was fbnnd in the iune o* 
Jerome. Probably Cainan was not inseiied ly St 
Luke himself, but was afterwards added, either 
accident, or to make up the number of generations 
to 17, or fiom some other cause which cannot now 
be discovered. 

ChkM, [Bread.] 

CaTah, one of the most ancient cities of Assyiia. 
Its foundation is ascribed to the patiiarch Asshur 
(Gen. X. 11). According to the opinions of tlie 
best Oriental antiquaiies, the site of Calah is marked 
by the NmHld ruins, which have iPumished so 
iaige a proportion of the Assyrian remains at pie- 
seiit in England. If this be regai’ded as asoertained, 
Calah must be i*on8idere<l to have been at one time 
(about B.C. 930-720) the capital of the empire. 

Calamolaltia, 1 E^lr. v« 22, a corrupt namei 
apiKuentJy agglomeiated of Elam, Lod and 
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Calamus. [Reed.] 

CaTool, a man of Judah, son or descendant o{ 
2Seiah (1 Chi. ii. 6). Probably identical witli 
C«AJ.COL. 

Caldron, a vessel for boiling ilebh, either fm 
c^remomal or domestic use (2 Chr. xxxv. 13; 
1 Sam. ii. 14 ; Mic. iii* 3 ; Job xli. 20). 



Brpnze ealdron from Egyptian Thebei. (Brit Miu.) 


Caleb. 1. According to 1 Chr. li. 9, 18, 19, 
42, 50, tlie son of Hezion, the bon of Phaiez, the 
bon of Judali, and the fattier of Hur by Ephrath oi 
Ephiatah, and consequently giandfather of Oileb 
the spy. His brothers, according to the same au- 
thority, were Jerahmeel and Ram ; his wives Azu- 
bah, Jerioth, and Ephrath ; and his concubines 
Ephah and Maachah (ver. 9, 18, 19, 46, 41^.— SL Son 
of Jephu.. eh, by which petionyraic the illustrious 
spy IS usually debignated (Num, xiii. 6, and ten 
other places), wuth the addition of that of “ the 
Kenezite," or ** bon of Kenaz," in Num. xxxii, 12 ; 
Jobh. XIV. 6, 14. Caleb is fiisi mentioned in 
list of the rulei-s or princes who weie sent to search 
the land of Canaan in ttie second yeai‘ of the Exodus. 
Caleb was a pnnee or chief in tlie ti'ibe of Judah, 
peihap as chief of the family of the Hezi'onites. 
He and Gsbea or Joshua the son of Nun were 'the 
only two of thw whole number who, on their return 
from Canaan to Kadesh-Bai’nea, Encouraged the 
people to entei* in boldly to the land, and t^e pos- 
session of It ; tor whidi act of £EUt)^ulne8s they 
nai'rowly escaped stoning at the bandit of tlie infu- 
riated people. In the plague that ensueil, while 
the other ten spies peiished, Caleb and Joshua alone 
weie spared. FoUy-ave yeaw ^afterwards, when 
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CAMEL 


some pi’ogress had been made in the conquest of the 
Und^ Caleb came to Joshua and claimed possession 
of t^e land of the Anakims, Kiijath-Avba, cr 
Hebron, and the neighbouring bill country (Josh, 
ziv.). This was immediately granted to him, and 
the following chapter relates how he took possession 
of Hebron, dilving out the three sons of Anak ; and 
how he ofiei'cd Achsah his daughter in maiTiage to 
whoever would take iCirjath>^epher, i. e. Debir; 
and how when Othniel, his younger brother, had 
performed the feat, he not only gave him his 
daughter to wife, but with her the upper and 
nether springs of water which she asked for. After 
tins we hear no moi*e of Caleb, nor is the time of 
his death recoi-ded. But a very interesting ques> 
tion mdses as to the birth and parentage of Caleb. 
He is, as we have seen, styled the son of Jephim- 
nch the Kenezite,** and his younger brother Othniel, 
aitevwaids the first Judge, is also called "the son 
of Kenaz ** (Josh. xv. 17 ; Judg. i. 13, iii. 9, 11). 
On the other hand the genealogy in 1 Chr. h. 
makes no mention whatever of either Jephunneh or 
Kenaz, but represents Caleb, though obscurely, as 
being a descendant of Hezron and a son of Hur (see 
too ch. iv.). Again in Josh. xv. 13 we have this 
singular expression, ** Unto Caleb the son of Jephun* 
neh he gave a pait among the children of Judah 
and in xiv. 14, the no less significant one, " Hebron 
became the inheritance of Cdeb the son of Jephun- 
iieh the Kenezite^ because that he wholly followed 
Jehovah God of Israel** It becomes therefore 
quite possible that Caleb was a fomigner by birth ; 
a pioselyte, incoi’porated into the tribe of Judah.— 
8 . Caleb-Ephratau, acconling to tbe present 
text of 1 Chr. ii. 24, the name of a place where 
Hezron ^ied. But no such place was ever heard of. 
The present text must therefore be corrupt, and 
^ the reading which Jerome s Hebrew Bible had, and 
which is preserved in the LXX., is probably the 
true one, ** Caleb came in unto Ephratah.” 

Call In Ex. xxxii. 4, we are told that Aaron, 
coa.>trained by Ihe people in the absence of Moses, 
made a molten calf of the golden earrings of the 
]jeop}e, to lepresent the Elohim which brought 
Israel out of Egypt. It does not seem likely that 
the earrings would have provided the enormous 
quantity of gold required for a solid hguie. More 
probably it was a wooden figure laminated with 
goid, a pi'ocess which is known to have existed in 
Egypt. “ A gilded ox covered with a pall ** was an 
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emblem of Osiri? (Wilkinson, iv. 835). To ponisb 
the apostasy Moses burnt the calf, and then grind- 
ing it to powder scattered itnver the water, where. 


according to some, it produced in the drinkert 
effects similar to the water of jealousy (Num. v.) 
He probably adopted this course as the deadliest 
and most irreparable blow to thrir superstition, or 
as an allegorical act (Job xv. 16), or with reference 
to an Egyptian custom (Herod, li. 41 ; Poli Sgn. 
ad loc,)* The process which he used is difficult 
of explanation. Bochart and Rosenmuller think 
that he merely cut, ground, and filed the gold 
to powder. It has always been a gi*eat dispute 
respecting this calf and those of Jerolmm, whether, 
I. fl)e Jews intended them for some Egyptian God, 
or II. for a mere cherubic symbol of Jehovah. 
Of the various sacred cows of Eg 3 q>t, those of 
Isis, of Athor, and of the three kinds of sacred 
bulls, Apis, Bfisis, and Mneris, Sir G. Wilkinson 
fixes on the latter as the prototype of the golden 
calf; “the offerings, dancings, and rejoicings prac- 
tised on that occasion" were doubtless in imitation 
of a ceremony they had witnessed in honour of 
Mnevis” (Jnc, Egypt, ^ v. 197). It seems to 
us more likely that in this calf-worahip the Jews 
merely 

•* Likened their Maker to the gravbd ox ; 

or in other words, adopted a well-understood che- 
rubic emblem. The prophet Hosea is full of de- 
nunciations against the calf-worship of Israel (Hos. 
viii. 5, 6, X. 6), and mentions the curious custom 
of kissing them (xiii. 2). His change of Bethel 
into Bethaven possibly ai’ose from contempt of this 
idolatry. The calf at Dan was carried away by 
Tiglath-Pileser, and that of Bethel ten years after 
by his son Shalmaneser (Prideaux, Conn, i. 15). 
In the expression “the calves of our lips” (Hos. 
xiv. 2)^ the word “calves” is used metaphorically 
for victims or sacrifices, and the passage signifies 
either “ we will render to thee sacrifices of our lips,” 
that is, “ the tribute of thanksgiving and praise,” 
or “ we will offer to thee the sacrifices which our 
lips have vowed.” 

Cal'itas, 1 Esdr. ix. 23, 48. [Kelita.] 

Callif'thenes, a paitisan of Nicanor, who was 
burnt by the Jews on the defeat of that general i?i 
revenge for his guilt in setting fire to “ the saci^d 
portals ” (2 Macc. viii. 33). 

Cal 'neh, or Cal'no, appears in Genesis (x. 10) 
among the cities of Nimrod. Probably the site is 
the modem Niffer, which was certainly one of the 
eaidy Ciipitals, and which, under the name of Nopher. 
the Talmud identifies with Calneh. We may gather 
from Scripture that in the 8th century B.c. Calneh 
was taken by one of the Assyrian kings, and never 
recovered its prosperity (Is. x. 9 ; Am. vi. 2). 

Cal'no, Is. X. 9. [Oalkeh.] 

Cal'pM, father of Judas, one of the two captains 
of Jonathan’s army who remained firm at the battle 
of Gennesar (1 Miicc. xi. 70). 

Oal'Tary, a woi*d occuning in the A. V, only in 
Luke xxiii. 33, and thera no proper' name, but 
arising from the translators having literally adopted 
the word caVoatia, i. e. a bare scull, the Vulgate 
rendering of ttpatdoy, whidh again is nothing but 
the Greek for Golgotha. Prof. Stanley has not 
omitted (S, P, 480, notA) to call attention to 
tlie fact that the popular expression “ Mount Cal- 
vary ” is not wari’anted by any statement in th# 
accounts of place of our Lord’s crucifixion. , 

Camel. Uum this bead we shall consider the 
Hebraw wor^ hSoher^ or hichrAh, and ctr* 

As to the aohashterdntm in Esth. viii. 



OAMEL 

10, erroneously translated “caroels” by the A, V., 
see Mulis (note). — 1. GAm&l is the common He- 
brew teiTn to efpress the genus “camel,*' iri’o- 
spective of any difference of species, age, or breed. 
It is clear from (Jen. xii. 16 that camels were early 
Known to the Egyptians, though no representation 
of this animal has yet been discovered in the paint- 
ings or hieroglyphics. The Ethiopians had “ camels 
in abundance ** (2 Chr. xiv. 1 5) ; the queen of 
Sheba came to Jerusalem “ with camels that bare 
spices and gold and precious stones** (1 K. x. 2) ; 
the men of Kedar and of Hazor possessed camels 
(Jer. xlix. 29, 32) ; David took away the camels 
from the (jleshurites and the Amale^tes (1 Sam. 
xxvii. 9, XXX. 17) ; forty camels* burden of good 
things were sent to Elisha by Beiihadad king of 
Syria from Damascus (2 K. viii. 9); the Ishmaelites 
trafficked with Egypt in the precious gums of 
Gilead, carried on the backs .of camels (Gen. xxxvii. 
25) ; the Midianites and the Amalekites possessed 
camels “as the sand by the sea-side for multitude*’ 
(Judg. vii. 12) ; Job had thi-ee thousand camels 
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l>efbre his affliction (Job i. 3)', and iiz thouaaiKi 
afterwards (xlii. 12). I'he camel was used for 
riding (Gen. xxiv. 64; 1 Sam, xxx. 17); as a beast 
of burden generally (Gen. xxxvii. 25; 2 K. viii. 9, 
1 K. X. 2, &c.) ; and for draught purpo^ (Is. xxi. 7). 
From 1 Sam. xxx. 17 we learn that camels were 
used in war. John the Baptist wore a garment 
maiie of camel’s hair (Matt. iii. 4 ; Mark i. 6), and 
some have supposed that Elijah “ was clad in a 
dress of the same stuff.** ChaiTlin (in Harmer*s 
ObBerv. li. 487) says the people in the East make 
vestments of caroel’s hair, which they pull off the 
animal at the time it is changing its coat. CameTs 
milk was much esteemed by Orientals, and was in 
all probability used by the Hebrews, though no 
distinct reference to it is made in the Bible. Camera 
flesh, although much esteemed by the Arabs, was 
forbidden as food to the Israelites (Lev. xi. 4 ; Dent, 
xiv. 7), because, though the camel “cheweth the 
cud, it divideth not the hoof.” Dr. Kitto {Phys. 
H. of Palest, p. 391) says “ the Arabs adorn the 
necks of their camels with a band of cloth or leather, 
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upon which are strong small shells called cowries 
in the form of halt-moons,” this very aptly illus- 
trates Judg. viii. 21, 26, with reference to the 
inoon-shap^ oroainents that were on the necks of 
the camels whUh Gideon took from Zebah and Zal- 
munna. From the temperate habits of the camel 
with regard to its requirements of food and water, 
and from its wonderful adaptation, both structurally 
and physiologically, to traverse the arid regions 
which ibr miles aflbrd but a scanty herbage, we can 
readily give credence to the immense numbere which 
Scripture speaks of as the property either of tribes 
or individuals. The three thousand camels of Job ! 
may be illustrated to the very letter by a passage | 
ill Arisfritle (//. A, ix. 37, §5); “ Now some men 
lu upper Asia ixissess as many as three thousand 
camek.” — 2. Pecker^ hichr&h (Is. lx. 6 ; Jei*. ii 
23). The Hebrew words occur only in two passages 
above named, where the A. V. reads “ dromedary.** 
Bochai't {Hieroz, i. 15, sq.) contends that the 
Hebrew word is indicative only of a difference in 
Age, and adduces the authority of the Ai*abic becra 
in suppoiii of his opinion that a young camel is 
signified by the term. Etymologically the Hebrew 
woixi is more in favour of the “ dromedary.** So 
too ara the old versions. — 3. As to the ci^cArAth 
of Is. Ixvi. 20 (A. V. “swift beasts**) thep^ is 
some difference of opinion. The explanation is not 
satisfactory which is givep by Bochai’t {Hierox. i. ‘ 
*^5), following some of the Rabbis, and adopted by 
Hosenmiiller, Gesenius, Lee, and othera, that “ dro- 
Con. D. B. • 


medaries” are meant. We prefer, with Michaelis 
and Parkhurst, to understand the “panniers” oi 
“ baskets ** carried on the tracks of camels or mules, 
and to refer the word to its uni'eduplicated form in 
Gen. xxxi. 34. The species of camel which w«is in 
common use amongst the Jews aud the heathen 



nations of Palestine was the Arabian or one-ltumped 
camel (Camelus ulrabtciis). The dromedary is a 
swifter animal than the haiggago-camel, and is used 
chiefly for riding purposes, it is merely a finer 
breed than the other: the Arabs ball it the ffeiris 

K 
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The speed of the dromedaiy has been greatly exag> 
gerateil, the Ambs assei'ting that it is swifter than 
the horse ; eight or nine milk an hour is the utmost 
it is able to perform ; this pace, however, it is able 
to keep up for hours together. The camel, as may 
be readily conceived, is the subject amongst Orientals 
of many proverbial expi'essions ; see many cited by 
Bochai-t {Ilieroz, i. 30), and comp. Matt, xxiii. 24, 
and xix. 24, where there can be no doubt of tire 
correctness of the A. V., notwithstanding the 
.attempts which are made from time to time to 
explain away the expression ; the very magnitude 
of the hyperbole is evidence in its favour : with the 
Taimuds **au elephant passing thmugh a needle’s 
eye *’ was a common figure to denote anything im- 
possible. The camel belongs to the family Came^ 
lidaef order Buminantia. • 

Ca’mon, the place in which Jair the Judge was 
buried (Judg. x. 5). Josephus says that it was a 
city of Gilkd. In modem times, however, the 
name has not been i-ecovered on the £. of Jordan. 
Camp. [Encampments.] 

Camphire (Heb. eSpher). There can be no doubt 
that “camphire” is an incorrect rendering of the 
Hebrew teim, which occurs in the sense of some 
aromatic substance only in Cant. i. 14, iv. 13: the 
raai-gin in both passages has “ cypress,” giving the 
form but not the signification of the Greek woixl. 
Camphirej cr, as it is now generally written, cam- 
pAor, Is the product of a tree lai'gdy cultivated in 
the island of Formosa, the Camphora officinarum, 
of the JSat. order Lauraceae. From the expi*ession 
“ cluster of c6pker in the vineyai-ds of Engdii,” in 
Cant, i. 14, the Chaldee version reads ** bunches of 
grni>e8.” Several versions retain the Hebrew woid. 
The substance really denoted by cipher is the La\jo- 
sonia alba of botanists, the henna of Arabian na- 
turalists. The inhabitants of Nubia call the henna* 
gplant Khofreh, Hasselqubt (Trao. 246, Lend. 
1766), speaking of this plant, says “ the leaves are 
pulverised and made into a paste with water ; the 
Egyptums bind this paste on the nails of their 
hands and feet, and keep it on all night : this gives 
them a deep yellow, which is gieatly admird by 
Eastern nations. The colour lasts for thi-ee or four 
weeks before there is occasion to renew it. The 
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custom is BO ancient in Egypt that 1 have seen th( 
nails of tlie mummies dyed in this manner.” Son- 
nini ( Voyage t i. p. 297) says thcTworacn are fond 
of decorating themselves with the fiowera of the 
henna-plant; thtit they take thepi in their hand 
and perfume their bosoms with them. Compare 
with this Cant. i. 13. — The Lawsenia alba when 
ydung is without thorns, and when older is spincus, 
whence Linnaeus’s names, L. inemis and L, sjoi- 
nosa; he regarding lus specimens as two dbtinct 
species. The henna-plant grows in Egypt, Syria, 
Arabia, and N. India. The flowera aie white and 
grow in clustere and are very fragrant. The whole 
shrub is from four to six feet high. The Lawsonia 
alba, the only known species, belongs to the natural 
order Lythraceae. 

Ca'na of Oalilee, once Cana in Galilee, a 

vill^e or town not far from Cape^mum, memorable 
as the scene of Christ’s /irst miiticle (John ii. 1, 11, 
iv. 46) 08 well as of a subsequent one (iv. 46, 54), 
and also as the native place of the Apostle Na- 
thamiel (xxi. 2). The traditional site is at Kefr 
Kenna, a small village about 4} miles north-west 
of Nazareth. It now contains only the ruins of a 
church said to stand over the house in which the 
miracle was peribrraed, and — doubtless much older 
— the fountain from which the water for the miracle 
was brought. The ti*adition identitying Kefr Kenna 
with Cana is cei*tainly of considerable age. It ex- 
isted in the time of Willibald (the latter half of the 
8th cent.), who visited it in passing from Nazareth 
to Tabor, and again in that of Phocas (12th cent.). 
But the claims of another site have been lately 
brought forward by Dr. Robinson with much force. 
The rival site is a village situated further north, 
about 5 miles north of Seffurieh (Sepphoris) and 
9 of Nazareth, near the present Jefat^ the Jotapata 
of the Jewish wars. This village still beai-s the 
name of Kana-el-jelil, The Gospel history will 
not be affected whichever site may be discovered to 
be the real one. 

Ca'naaa. 1. The fourth son of Ham (Gen. x. 
6 ; 1 Chr. i. 8) ; the progenitor of the Phoenicians 
(*‘ Zidon ”), and of the various nations who befoiy, 
the Israelite conquest peopled the sea-coast of Pa- 
lestine, and generally the whole of the country 
westward of the Jordan (Gen. x. 13 ; 1 Chr. i. 
13).— 8. The name “Canaan” is sometimes em- 
ployed for the country itself — more generally styleil 
“the land of C.” It is so in Zeph. ii. 5 ; and we 
also find “Language of C.” (Is. xix. 18): “ Wan 
of C.” (Judg. iii. 1) : “ Inhabitants of C.” (Ex. 
XV. 15): “King of C.” (Judg. iv. 2, 23, 24, 
V. 19) : “ Daughters of C.” (Gen. xxviii. 1, 6, 8, 
xxxvi. 2): “ Kingdoms of C.” (Ps, cxxxv. 11). 
In addition to the above, the word occurs in several 
passages where it is concealed in the A. V. by being 
translated. Those ai*e; Is. xxiii. 8, “ traffickers, ” 
and xxiii. 11, “the merchant city;” Hos. xii. 7, 
“He is a merehant;” Zeph. i. 11, “inerchaiit- 

Ca'naaa, tKe Land of, lit. “ Lowland,” a name 
denoting the count: y west of the Jordan and Dead 
8ea, and between those waters and the Mediter- 
ranean ; specially opposed to the “ land of Gilead,” 
that is the high table-land on the east of the Jordan. 
True, the district to which the name of “ Icwland ” 
is thus applied contained many very elevated spots; 
but high as the level of iQuch of the country west 
of the Jordan undoubtedly is, there are aievern. 
things which must always have prevented, as they 
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itill prevent it, from leaving an impression of eleva- 
tion. These are, (1) that remarkable, wide, mari 
time plain over wiiich the eye ranges for miles fjx>m 
the central hills; (2) the still deeper, and still 
more remarkable and impi-essive hollow of the 
Jordan valley ; aifd, (3) there is the almost ocnstant 
pi’esence of the long high line of the mountains 
east of tlie Jordan. The word ** Canaanite " was 
used in the 0. T. in two senses, a broader and a 
naiTower, which will be most conveniently examined 
under that head ; but this does not appear to be 
the cose with ** Canaan,*’ at least in the older cases 
of its occurrence. It is only in later notices, such 
as Zeph. ii. 5, and Matt. xv. 22, that we Hnd it 
applied to the low maritime plains of Philistia and 
1 Phoenicia (comp. Mai’k vii. 20). 

Ca'naanite, The, the designation of the Apostle 
Simon, otherwise known as Simon Zelotes.” It 
occurs in Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 18. The word 
does not signify a descendant of Canaan, nor a 
native of Ckna, but it comes from a Chaldee or 
Syriac word, Kannedn or Knonoyo, by which the 
Jewish sect or faction of “ the Zealots *’ was de- 
signated. This Syriac word is the reading of the 
Pcsihito version. The Greek equivalent is Zelotes, 
and this St. Luke (vi. 15; Acts i. 13) has correctly 
pi'eserved. 

Ca'xiaanites, The, a word used in two senses : — 
1. a tribe which inhabited a particular locality of 
the land west of the Jordan before the conquest; 
and 2. the people who inhabited generally the whole 
of that country.— 1. For the tribe of “ the Ca- 
naanites ” only — the dwellers in the lowland. The 
whole of the country west of Jordan wiis a ** low- 
land ” as compared with the loftier and more ex- 
tended tracts on the east: but there was a part 
of this western country which was still more em- 
phatically a ** lowland.” a. There were the plains 
lying between the shore of the Meditenmiean and 
the foot of the hills of Benjamin, Judah, and 
Ephraim. 6. But separated entirely from these 
was the still lower region of the Joixlan Valley or 
Arabah. ** The Canajmite dwells by the sea, and 
by the side of Jordan ” (Num. xiii. 29). In Gen. 
X, 18-20 the seats of the Canaanite tribe are given 
as on the sea-shore and in the Joixlan Valley. In 
Josh. xi. 3 ** the Canaanite on the east and the 
west ” is carefully distinguished from the Amorite 
who held “ the mountain ” in the centre of the 
country.— 2. Applied as a general name to the 
non-Israelite inhabitants of the land, as we have 
already seen was the case with “ Canaan,*’ Instjince.s 
of this are, Gen. xii. 6 ; Num. xxi. 3 ; Judg. i. 10 ; 
and Gen. xiii. 12. See also Gen. xxiv. 3, 37, comp, 
xxviii. 2, 6 ; Ex. xiii. 11 , comp. 6. Like the Phoe- 
nicians, the Cauaanites were probably given to com- 
merce; and thus the name became probably in 
later times an occasional synonym for a merehant 
(Job xli, 6 ; Prov. xxxi. 24; comp. Is. xxiii, 8, 11 ; 
Hos. xii. 7 ; Zeph. i. 1 1).— Of the language of the 
Oanaanites little can be said. On the one hand, 
being— if the genealogy of Gen. x. be right — 
Hamites, there could be no affinity between their 
language and that of the Israelites, who were de- 
scendants of Shorn. On the other is the fact that 
Abram and Jacob, shortly after their entrance to 
tha country, seem able to hold converse with them, 
and also that the names of Canaanite persons anl 
places , which we possess are translatable into He- 
brew. But we know thaf the Egyptian and As- 
syrian names have been materially altered in their 
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hdoption into Hebrew records. May not a similar 
process have taken place when the Hebrews took 
possession of the Canaanite towns, and ** called tha 
lands after their own names ? ** 

Canda'ee, a queen of Ethiopia (MeroS), men- 
tioned Acts viii. 27. The name was not a proper 
name of an individual, but that of a dynasty of 
Ethiopian queens. 

Candleatiok, which Moses was commanded to 
make for the tabeiiiacle, is described £x. xxv. 31-37. 
xxxvii. 17-24. It is called in Lev. xxiv. 4, the 
pure,” and in Ecclns. xivi. 17, “the holy candle- 
stick.’* With its various appuiienances it required 
a talent of “ pure gold,*’ and it was not mouldedf 
but “ of beaten work.” Josephus, however, says 
that it was of cast gold, and hollow. As the de- 
scription given in Exodus is not very clear, we 
abbreviate Lightfoot’s explanation of it. “ The 
foot of it was gold, from which went up a shaft 
straight, which was the middle light. Near the 
foot was a golden dish wrought almond wise; and 
a little above that a golden knop, and above that a 
golden flower. Then two branches, one on each 
side, bowed, and coming up as high as the middle 
shaft. On each of them were three golden cups 
placed almondwise on sharp, scollop-shell fashion ; 
above which was a golden knop, a golden flower, 
and the socket. Above the branches on the middle 
shaft was a golden boss, above which rose two 
shafts more; above the coming out of these was 
another boss, and two more shafts, and then on 
the shaft upwards were three golden scollop-cups, 
a knop, and a flower: so that the heads of the 
branches stood an equal height” (Works, W. 399, 
ed. Pitman). The whole weight of the candlestick 
was 100 minae; its height was, according to the 
liabbis, 5 feet, and tlie breadth, or distance between 
the exterior branches, feet. It has been calcu- 
lated to have been woilh 5076L exclusive of work- 
manship. Generelly it was “ a type of preadiing ” 
or of “ the light of the law ” (Lightfoot, /. c.). 
Similarly candlesticks are made types of the Spirit, 
of the Church, of witnesses, &c. (comp. Zech. iv, ; 
Rev. ii. 5, xi. 4, &c.). The candlestick was placed 
on the south side of the firet apartment of the 
tabernacle, opposite the table of shew-breaj (Ex. 
xxv. 37), and was lighted every evening and dressed 
eveiy morning (Ex. xxvii. 20, 21, xxx. 8 ; comp. 
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1 Sain. iii. 2). Kach lamp was supplied with 
cotton, and half a log of the pui^ oltvo-oil (about 
two wine-glasses), which was sufficient to keep 
them burning duri^ a long night. When can-ied 
about, the candlestick was covered with a cloth of 
blue, and put with its appendages in badger-skin 
bags, which were supported on a bar (Num. iv. 9). 
In Solomon's Temple, instead of this candlestick, 
there were ten golden candlesticks similarly em- 
bossed, five on the right and five on the left (IK. 
vii. 49 ; 2 Chr. iv. 7). They were taken to Baby- 
lon (Jer. lii. 19). In the Temple of Zerubbabel 
there was ag«ain a single candlestick (1 Macc. i. 23, 
’v. 49). The desciiption given of it by Josephus 
agrees only tolerably with the deeply interesting 
sculpture on the Arch of Titus ; but he drops a 
Hint that it was not identical with the one us^ in 
the Temple. 

Cane. [Reed.] 

Cankerworm. [Locust.] 

Can'nell (£z. xxvii. 23), probably a conti-action 
of Calneh, which is the reading of one MS. 

Canon of SeriptnrO) The, may be generally 
desciibed as “ the collection of books which foi*ra 
the original and authoritatix'e written rule of the 
fiiith and practice of the Christian Church.** Start- 
ing from this definition it will be the object of the 
present ailicle to examine shortly — I. The original 
meaning of the tei'm : II. The Jewish Canon of the 
Old Testament Scriptures as to (a) its formation, 
and O) extent : III. The Christian Canon of tlie 
Old ; and IV. of the New Testament.—!. The use 
of the toord Canon. — ^The word Canon, in classical 
Creek, is (1) properly a straight rody as the rod 
of a shield, or tbit used in weaving, or a carpenter’s 
rule. (2) The last usage offere an easy transition 
to the metaphorical use of the word for a testing 
nde in ethics, or in art, or in language. (3) But 
• in addition to these active meanings the word was 
also used passively for a mcasur^ space, and, in 
later times, for a fixed tax. The ecclesiastical usage 
of the woid offers a complete parallel to the classic^. 
In patristic wiitings the word is commonly used 
both as “ a rule ” in the widest sense, and especially 
in the phrases “ the rule of the Church,** “ the rule 
of faith,” “the rule of truth.” This rule was 
legarded either as the abstract, ideal standard, em- 
bodied only in the life and action of the Church ; 
or, again, as the concrete, definite creed, which set 
forth the facts from which that life sprang. As 
applied to Scripture the derivatives of kuv&v are 
us^ long before the simple word. The Latin 
translation of Origen speaks of Scripturae Canonicae 
{De PrinQ. iv. 33), libri regulares {Comm, in Matt. 
§117), and libri canonizati (id. §28). This cir- 
cumstwee seems to show that the title “ Canonical ” 
was first given to writings in the sense of “ad- 
mitted by the rule/* and not as “forming part of 
and giving the rule.” The first direct application 
of* the term Kwdtt to the Scriptures seems to be in 
the verses of Amphilochnis (c. 380 A.D.), where 
tiif* word indicates the rule by which the contents 
ot the Bible must be determined, and thus second- 
arily an index of the constituent books. Among 
Latin writers it is commonly found 'from the time 
of Jerome and Augustine, and their usage of tl«e 
word, which is wider than that of Greek writers, 
is the source of its modem aoceptation. The un- 
canonical books were described simply as “ those 
without/* or “ those uncanonised /’ The Apocry- 
phal books, which were supposed to occupy an 
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intermediate position, were called “ books read,** or 
“ ecclesiastical,” though the latter tiLe was also 
applied to the canonical Scripture. The canonical 
books were also called “ books of the Testament,** 
and Jerome styled the whole collection by the 
striking name of “ the holy library,” which happily 
expi'esses the unity and variety of the Bible.— 
II. (a) The foj'mation of the Jewish Canon. — ^I'he 
history of the Jewish Canon in the eai'liest times 
is beset with the greatest difficulties. Before the 
period of the exile only faint traces occur of the 
solemn preservation and use of sacred books. Ac- 
cording to the command of Moses the “ book of the 
law ** was “ put in the side of the ark ” (Deut. xxxi, 
26), but not in it (1 K. viii. 9 ; comp. Joseph. 
Ant. iii. 1, §7, v. 1, §17), and thus in the reign of 
Josiah, Hilkiah is said to have “ found the book 
of the law in the house of the Lord *’ (2 K. xxii. 8 ; 
comp. 2 Chr. xxxiv. 14). This “ book of the law,” 
which, in addition to the direct precepts (Ex. xxiv. 
7), contained general exhortations (Dent, xxviii. 61) 
and historical narratives (Ex. xvii. 14), was fiu'ther 
increased by the records of Joshua (Josh. xxiv. 26), 
and prebably by other writings (I Sam. x. 25). At 
a subsequent time collections of proverbs were made 
(Prov. XXV. 1), and the later prophets (especially 
Jeremiah) were familiar with the writings of their 
preilccessors. It perhaps marks a fui’tlier step in 
the foimation of the Canon when “ the book of the 
Lord *’ is mentioned by Isaiah as a* general collec- 
tion of sacred teaching (xxxiv. 16 ; comp. xxix. 18), 
at once fiimiliar and authoritative; but it is un- 
likely that any definite collection either of “ the 
psalms ” or of “ the prophets ” existed before the 
captivity. At that time Zeehariah speaks of “ the 
law ** and “ the former prophets ** as in some mea- 
sure co-ordinate (Zech. vii. 12); and Daniel refers 
to “the books*' (Dan. ix. 2) in a manner which 
seems to mark the prophetic writings as already 
collected into a whole. Even after the captivity 
the history of the Canon, like all Jewish history 
up to the date of the Maccabees, is wrapt in great 
otecurity. Popular* belief assigned to Ezra and 
“ the gi*eat synagogue ** the task of collocting and 
promulgating the i^riptures as part of their work 
in organising the Jewish Church, Doubts have been 
thrown upon this belief, but it is in every way 
consistent with the history of Judaism and with 
the intenial evidence of the boolw themselves. I’he 
account (2 Macc. ii. 13) which assigns a collection 
of books to Nehemiah is in itself a confirmation of 
the general truth of the gradual formation of the 
Canon during the Pei sian period. The persecution 
of Antiochus (b.C. 168) was for the Old Testament 
what the pei’secution of Diocletian was for the 
New, the final crisis which stamped the sacred 
writings with their peculiar character. The king 
sought out “ the books of the law ** (1 Macc. i. 56) 
and burnt them ; and the possession of a “ book of 
the covenant” was a capital crime (Joseph. Ant. 
xii. 5, §4). After the Maccabaean pei*secutiou the 
history of the formation of the Canon is mei^ed 
in the history of its contents. The Bible appeal's 
from that time as a whole, and it is of the utmost 
impoi'tance to notice that the collection was peculiar 
in character and dreumscribed in contents. All the 
evidence which can be obtained, though it is con- 
fessedly scanty, tends to show that it is false, both 
in theory and &ct, to describe the 0. T. as “ all 
^ relics of the HebraJb-Chaldaic literature up to 
a oertun epochs** if the phi-ase is intended to reto 
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to the time when the Canon was completed.-- duced to wnting the books <»nt8tned in the 
(3) The contents of the Jewish Canon* — The fimt morial word laMSHaK, i.e, Isaiahf Pi'Oveiba» Oau- 
notice of the 0. T. as consisting of distinct anc tides, Ecdesiastes, The men of ^ Great Syua- 
definite parts ocSuia in the prologue to the Greek gogue reduced to wnting the books contained in 
translation of the Wisdom of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus the memorial word KaNDaG, i, e, Ezekiel, the 
in which ** the law, the prophecies, and the re* 12 lesser prophets, Daniel, and Estlier. Ezra wrote 
mainder of the iKioks*' are mention^ as integra his own book, and brought down the genealogies 
sections of a completed whole. A like tlireefolc of the books of Chronicles to his own times. . . . 
cb'ussificatiVm is used for describing the entiie O. T, Who brought the lemainder of the books [of Chro- 
in the Gospel of St. Luke (xxiv. 44; comp. Acts nicies] to a close? Nehemiali the son of Hacha* 
xxviii. 23). The general contents of these threi lijah.* In spite of the comparatively late date 
cl.xsses still, however, remain to be determined (c. a.d. 500) from which this tradition is derived, 
JOSKMIUS, the earliest dii-ect witness on the subject, it is evidently in essence the earliest description of 
enumerates twenty books ** which are justly believec the work of Ezra and the Gi*eat Synagogue which 
to be divine 6ve books of Moses, thirteen of th< has been preserved. The details must be tested by 
prophets, extending to the reign of Artaxerxes (t. e. other evidence, but the geneml description of the 
Esther^ according to Josephus), and four whicb growth of the Jewish Canon bears every mark of 
contain hymns and directions for life (Joseph, probability. The later Jewish Catalogues throw 
c. AjpiOJi. i, 8). Still there is some ambiguity in little light upon the Canon. They generally reckon 
this enumeration, for in order to make up th< twenty-two books, equal in number to the letters 
numbers it is necessaiy either to rank Job among of the Hebrew alphaliet, five of the Law, eight of 
the prophets, or to exclude one book, and in that the Prophets (Josh., Judg. and liuth, 1, 2 Sam., 
case probably Ecclesiastes, from the Hagiographa. 1, 2 K., Is., Jer. and Lam., Ez., 12 Propli.), and 
'I'he former alternative is tlrtj more probable, for i' nine of the Hagiographa. The last number was 
is worthy of special notice that Josephus regard; more commonly increased to eleven by the distinct 
primarily the historic character of the prophets, enumeration of the books of Kuth and Lamentations 
The popular belief that the Sadducees received only (“ the 24 Books In Hebrew MSS,, and in the 
the books of Moses rests on no sufheient authority, early editions of the 0. T., the aiTangement of the 
The ca.sual quotations of Joseplius agree with his later books offera gi-eat variations, but they gene- 
express Canon. The writings of the N. T. com- rally agree in reckoning all separately except the 
pletely confirm the testimony of Josephus. Coin- books of Ezra and Nehemiah. So far then it has 
cideiices of language show that the Apostles were been shown that the Hebraw Canon was uniform 
familiar with several of the Apocryphal books; but and coincident with our own; but while the Pales- 
they do not contain one authoritative or dfrect tinian Jews combined to preserve the strict limits 
quotation from them, while, with the exception of of the old prophetic writings, the Alexandrine Jews 
Judges, Eccl., Gant., Esther, Ezra, and Nehemiali, allowed themselves greater freedom. But so far as 
every other book in the Hebrew Canon is used an authoritative Canon existed in Egypt, it is pro- 
either for illustration or proof. Several of the early bable that it was the same as that of Palestine, and 
fathera describe the contents of the Hebrew Canon that at the beginning ot* the Christian era the Jews 
in terms wliich generally agree with the results had only one Canon of the sacred writings, and that, 
already obtained. Melito of Sardis (c. 179 a.d.) this Canon was i-ecognised, as far as can be deter- 
iii a journey to the East made the question of the mined, by our Loitl and His apostles.— III. IVw 
exact number and older of “the books of the 0/d History of the Christian Canon of the Old Testa- 
t Testament ” a subject of special inquiry. He gives ment , — ^The history of the Old Testament Canon 
the lasult in the following form: the books ai'e, among Christian writera exhibits the natui'al issue 
5 Moses . . . Josh., Judg., Kuth, 4 K., 2 Chr., Ps., of the currency of the LXX., enlaiged as it had 
Prov., Eccl., Cant., Job, Is., Jer., xii. Proph., Dan., been by apocryphal additions. In proportion as 
Ez., E&dr. Origen, ill enumerating the 22 books the Fathcis were more or less absolutely dependent 
“ which the Hebrews hand down as included in the on that version for their knowledge of the Old 
Testament,** omits the book of the 12 minor pro- Testament Sci-iptuies, they gradually lost in oom- 
phets, and adds “ the letter*^ to the book of Jere> mon practice the sense of the difierence between the 
minh and Lamentations. The statement of Jerome books of the Hebrew Canon and the Apoci ypha. 
is clear and complete. He gives the contents of The custom of individuals grew into the custom of 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, in the Church ; but the custom of the Church was 
exact accordance with the Hebrew authorities, not fixed in an absolute judgment. The history of 
placing Dimiel in the last class; and adding that the Christian Canon is to be sought in the fiist 
whatever is without the number of these must be instance from definite catalogues, and not from iso- 
placed among the Apocrypha. The statement of lated quotations. But even this evidence is inoom- 
the Talmud is in many respects so remarkable that plete and unsatisfactory, few of the catalogues being 
it must be transciibed entire. “ But who wrote really independent, as will be seen by the subjoined 
[the books of the Bible] ? Moses wrote his own table (No. I.). They evidently fall into two great 
look, ? the Pentateuch, the section about Balaam^ classes, Hebrew and Latin; and the former, again, 
and Job. Joshua wrote his own book and the eight exhibits three distinct varieties, which are to be 
[last] verses of the Pentateuch. Samuel wrote his raced to the three original sources from which the 
own book, the book of Judges, and Kuth. David L’atalogues were derived. The firat may be called 
wrote the book of Psalms [of which however some the pure Hebrew Canon, which is that of the 
were composed] by the ten venerable eldera, Adam, ^hui-ch of England. The second differs from this 
the first man, Melchizedek, Abraham, Moses, He- (y the omission of the book of Esther. The third 
man, Jeduthun, Asaph, and the three sons of Koitih. dift’ers'by the addition of Baruch, or “ the Letter.*' 
Jei-emiah wrote his own book, the books of Kings During the four first centuries this Hebrew Canon 
and Tjunontntions, Hezekiah and his friends re- s .the only one which is distinctly recognised, and 
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it » soppoiicd by the combined authority of those 
Fathers whose critical judgment is entitled m the 
gi-eatest weight. The leal divergence ns to tne 
contents of tlie Old Testament Canon is to be traced 
to Aitoustink, whose wavering and uncertain lan- 
guage on the point furnishes abundant materials for 
coutiovcrsy. in a famous passage (De Boctr, Christ, 
jj. 8 (13) ) he enumerates the books which arc con-, 
tallied in ** the whole Canon of Scripture,** and 
includes among them the apocryphal books without 
any clear mark of distinction. This general state- 
ment is further confinned by two other passages, 
in which it is ai-gued that he di*aws a distinction 
between the Jewish and Christian Canons, and i^ei-s 
the authority of the Apociyphal books to the judg- 
ment of the Christian Church. But in each case a 
distinction is drawn between the ** Ecclesiastical ** 
and properly “Canonical** books. The enlarged 
Canon of Augustine, which was, as it will be seen, 
wholly unsuppoiied by any Greek authority, was 
adopted at the Council of Caethage (a.d. 
397 ?), though with a reservation, and afterwards 
published in the decretals which bear the name of 
Innocent, D.vmasus, and Gelasius ; and it recurs 
in many later writere. But never^eless a con- 
tinuous succession of the more learned Fathers in 
the West maintained the distinctive authority of the 
Hebrew Canon up to the period of the Heformation. 
— *Hp to the date of the Council op Trent the 
Komanists allow that 'the question of the Canon 
was o\ym, hut one of the firet labours of that 
assembly was to circumscribe a freedom which the 
growth of literature seemed to render perilous. 
The decree of the Council “ on the Canonical Scrip- 
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turns** pi'onounced the enlarged Canon, indudiog 
the a])ociyphal books, to bo deserving in all iU 
parts of “ equal venemtion,** and added a list of 
books “ to prevent the possibility of doubt.** This 
hasty and peremptory decree, unlike in its form to 
any catalogue before published, Fvas closed by a 
solemn anathema against all who should “ not 
receive the entire books with all their parts as 
sacred and canonical.** This decree was not, how- 
ever, passed witliout opposition ; and in spite of the 
absolute tcims in which it is expras^cd, later Ro- 
manists have sought to find a method of escaping 
fi'om the definite equalization of the two classes of 
sacred writings by a forced inteipretation of the 
subsidiary clauses.— The refonned churches unani- 
mously agi*eed iu confiiming the Hebrew Canon 
of Jerome, and refused to allow any dogmatic au- 
thority to the apocryphal books ; but the form in 
which this judgment was expressed varied con- 
siderably in the diflerent confessions. The English 
Church (Art. 6) appeals directly to the opinion of 
St. deiome, and concedes to the Apocryphal books 
(including [1571] 4 Esdras and The Prayer of Ma- 
nasses) a use “ for exam'ple of life and instruction of 
manners,** but not for the establishment of doctrine. 
—The expressed opinion of the later Greek Church 
on the Canon of Scripture has been modified in 
some cases by the circumstances under which the 
declaration was made. The nuthoiisc<l Russian 
Catechism distinctly quotes and defends the Hebrew 
Canon on the authority of the Gicek Futhere, and 
repeats the judgment of Athanasius on the useful- 
ness of tlie Apocryphal books as a preparatory study 
in the Bible ; and there can be no doubt but that 
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tlie earWit of Greek opinion, in accoi^ance with 
the unanimous agreement of the ancient 01*6^ 
Chtalogues, coincides with this judgment.— Th< 
history of the Syrian Canon of the 0. T. is involvec 
in great obscurity from the scantiness of the evi 
dence which can be brought to bear upon it. Tb< 
Peshito Veision was made, in the first instance, 
directly fri>m the Hebrew, and consequently adhem 
to the Hebrew Canon ; but as the LXX« was usee 
afterwaixls in revising the veraion, so many of th^ 
Apocryphal books were translated from the Gi'eel 
at on early period, and added to the original col 
lection. Yet this change was only made gradually. 
—The Armenian Canon, as far as it ctin be ascei*' 
tained from editions, follows that of the LXX., bu 
it is of no critical authority ; and a similar remark 
applies to the Aethiopian Oinon.— IV. The histon 
of the Canon of t^te New Tjgstarnent. — The histori 
of the Canon of the N. T. presents a remarkabh 
analogy to that of the Canon of the 0. T. Th< 
chief difierence lies in the geneial consent with 
which all the Churches of the VV'^est have joined ii 
ratifying one Canon of the N. T., while they ar< 
divided as to the position of the 0. T. Aixxa ypha. 
The histoiy of the N. T. Canon may be con- 
veniently divided into three periotls. The firs! 
extends to the time of Hegesippus (c. A.D. 170) 
and includes the era of the separate circulation and 
giudual collection of the Apostolic writings. The 
second is closed by the persecution of Diocletian 
(A.D. 303), and marks the separation of the sacred 
writings from the remaining ecclesiastiail litemture. 
'fhe tliiitl may be defined by the thiid Council oi 
Carthage (a.D. 397), in which a catalogue of the 
book.s of Scripture wa.s foraially mtified by conciliar 
authority.— 1. The history of the Canon of the 
New Testament to 170 a.d. — ^The writings of tlie 
N. T. themselves contain little more than faint, 
and perhaps unconscious, intimations of the position 
which they were destined to occupy. The mission 
ofthe Apostles was essentially one of preaching, and 
not of writing : of founding a present Church, and 
not of legislating for a future one. The prevailing 
method of interpreting the 0. T., and the peculiar 
position which the ^i*st Christians occupied, as 
standing upon the verge of “ tlie coming age,” 
seemed to pi'eclude the necessity and even the use 
of a “ New Testament.” Y et even thus, though 
there is nothing to indicate that the Apostles re> 
gaitled their written remains as likely to preserve a 
perfect exhibition of the sum of Christian truth, co- 
ordinate with the Law and the Prophets, they claim 
for their writings a public use (1 lliess. v. 27; 
Col. iv. 16; Rev. zxii. 18), and an authoritative 
power (1 Tim. iv. 1, &c. ; 2 Thess. iii. 6 ; Rev. xxii. 
19); and, at the time when 2 Peter was written, 
which on any supposition is an exti'emely early 
writing, the Epistles of St. Paul were placed in 
significant connexion witii ** the other Scriptures.” 
—The transition from the Apostolic to the sub- 
Apostolic age is essentially abrupt and striking. An 
of conservatism succeeds an age of creation ; but 
in feeling and general character the period which 
followed the working of the Apostles seems to 
have been a faithful reflection of that which they 
moulded. The writings ofthe APOSTOLIC FATHERS 
(c. 70-120 A.D.) are all occasional. They sprang 
out peculiar circumstances, and offered little 
Boope for quotation. At the same time they show 
that the Canonical books supply an adequate expla- 
nation of the l«lief of the next age, and must there- 
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foro repi'esent completely the eaidier teaching cn 
which that was bhsed. In three places, however, 
in which it was natural to look for a.more distinct 
reference, Clement (JFp. 47), Ignattus {ad EpK 12), 
and Polycaiq) {Ep, 3) refer to Apostolic Epistlea 
written to tho.se whom they wei*e^ themselves ad- 
dressing,.^ The casual coincidences of the writings 
of tile Apostolic Fathem with the language of the 
Epistles are much more extensive. With the ex- 
ception of the Epistles of JudCt 2 Peter ^ and 
2, 3 /o/m, with which no coincidences occur, and 
1, 2 Thessalouians, Colossiaiis, Titus, and Pliilemon, 
with which the coincidences are very questionable, 
all the other Epistles wei c clearly known, and used 
by them ; but still they are not quoted with the 
formulas which preface citations from the 0. T., 
nor is the famous phrase of Ignatius {ad Philad. 5) 
sufficient to prove the existence of a collection of 
Apostolic records as distinct from the sum of 
Apostolic teaching. The coincidences with the 
Gospels, on the other hand, are numerous and 
interesting, but such as cannot be relerred to the 
exclusive use of our pi-esent written Gosjiels. 'fhe 
detjiils of the life of Christ were still too liv.*,h to be 
sought for only in fixed records ; and even where 
memory was less active, long habit interposed a 
baiTier to the recognition of new Scriptures. The 
sense of the infinite depth and pirainount autlioiity 
ofthe 0. T. was too powerful even among Gentile 
converts to r(Y|iiire or to admit of the immediate 
addition of supplementaiy books. But the sense of 
the peculiar position which the Apostles occupied, 
as the original hrspired teachers of the Christian 
Church, was already making itself felt in the sub- 
Apostolic age.— The next period (120-170 a.d.), 
which may be fitly termed the age of the Apologists, 
carries the history of the formation of the Canon 
one step further. The facts of the life of Christ 
acquired a fresh importance in controversy with 
Jew and Gentile. The oral tmdition, which still 
remained in the fomier age, was dying away, and 
a variety of written documents claimed to occupy 
its place. Then it was that the Canonical Gospels 
were definitely .separated from the mass of similar 
uunutives in virtue of their outwaixl claims, which 
had remained, as it were, in abeyance during the 
jieiiofl of tmdition. Other narratives remained cur- 
rent for some time, but wliere the question of au- 
thority was raised, the four Gospels were ratified 
by universal consent. The testimony of Justin 
Martyr (f c. 146 a.d.) is in this respect most 
important. An impartial examination of his Evan- 
gelic referances shows tliat they were derived cer- 
tainly in the main, probably exclusively, from our 
Synoptic Gospels, and that each Gospel is distinctly 
ivcognised by him. The references of Justin to 
St. John are less decided ; and of the other books 
»f tlic N. T, he mentions the Apocalypse only by 
name {Dial. c. 81), and oifera some coincidences of 
angiiage with the Pauline Epistles.— 'fhe evidence 
)f PaI’IAS (c. 140-150 A.D.) is nearly coutempo- 
'ary with tliat of Justin, nut goes back to a still 
earlier generation. It seems on every account most 
easonable to conclude that he was acquainted with 
>ur present Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
the foimer of which he connected witli an earlier 
Hebrew original ; and probably also with the Gospel 
if St. John, the foimcr Epistles of St. John and 
it. Peter, and the Apocalypse. Memiwhile the 
Apostolic writings were taken by various mystical 
tc^cra as the foundation of strongs rciieinea id 
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gpeculation, which are popularly confounded to* 
gether under the general title of Gnosticism, whe- 
ther Gentile or Jewish in their origin. The need 
of a definite Canon must have made itself felt 
luring the course of the Gnostic controversy. The 
Canon of Marcion (c. 140 a.d.) contained both 
a Gospel The Gospel of Christ’*) which was a 
mutilated recension of St. Luke, and an “ Apostle *' 
or Apostolicon, which contained ten Epistles of St. 
Paul — the only true Apostle in Mai-cion’s judgment 
— excluding the pastoral Epistles, and that to the 
Hebrews. The narrow limits of this Canon were a 
uecessaiy consequence of Marcion*s belief and posi- 
tion, but it offers a clear witness to the fact that 
Apostolic writings wei-e thus early regaided as a 
complete original rule of doctrine.— The close of 
this period of the history of the N. T. Canon is 
marked by the existence of two important testi- 
monies to the N. T. as a whole. Hithei*to the 
evidence has been in the main fragmentary and 
occasional ; but the Muratorian Canon in tlie 
West, and the Pesuito in the East, deal with the 
collection of Christian Scriptures as such. Up to 
this point 2 Peter is the only book of the N. T. 
which is not I'ecognised as an Apostolic and au- 
thoritative writing ; and in this result the evidence 
from casual quotations coincides exactly with the 
enumeration in the two express catalogues.— 2 . The 
history of tJte Canon of the N. T. from 170 a.d. 
to 303 A.D. — Kroni the close of the second century 
Christian writers hike tlie foremost place intel- 
lectually as well as morally ; and the powerful 
infiuence of the Alexandrine Church widened the 
lange of Catholic thought, and <*hecked the spread 
of speculative heie&ies. From the firat the common 
elements of the Roman and Syrian Canons tbnn a 
Canon of acknowledged books, regarded as a whole, 
authoritative and inspiretl, and cooixiinate with the 
0. T. HTach of these points is proved by the testi- 
mony* of contemporary Fathei*s who represent the 
Churches of Asia Minor, Alexandria, and North 
Africa. Irenaeus speaks of the Scriptures as a 
whole, without distinction of the Old or New Tea- 
* tunents, as “ perfect, inasmuch as they were uttered 
by the Word of God and His Spirit.’* “There 
could not be,” he elsewhere argues, “ moie than 
four Gospels or fewer.** Clement of Alexandria, 
again, marks “ the Apostle** as a collection definite 
as “ the Gospel,** ami combines them as “ Scriptures 
of the Lord** with the Law and the Prophets. 
Tkrtullian notices particularly the intixiduction 
of the word Testament for the earlier word Instrvr- 
mmty as applied to the dispensation and the recoid, 
and appeals to the New Testamenty as made up of 
the “ Gospels** and “ Apostles.” This comprehen- 
sive testimony extends to the four Gospels, the Acts, 
1 Peter, 1 John, 13 Epistles of St. Paul, and the 
Apocalypse ; and, with the exception of the Apoca- 
lypse, no one of these books was ever afterwards 
rejei^ted or questioned till modern times. But this 
important agreement as to the principal contents of 
the Canon left sevei*al points still undecided. The 
East and West, as was seen in the last section, 
severally received some books which wei'e not uni- 
versally accepted. So fiir the errer lay in defect ; 
butin other cases apocryphal or unapostolic books 
obtained a paii;ial sanction or a popular use before 
they finally passed into oblivion. Geuei*ally it may 
be said that of the “ disputed** books of the N. T, 
tlie Apocalypse was uninersally i-eceived, with the 
*mgle «xo<i)tion of Dionysius of Alexandii’ia, by all 
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the writers of the period; and the toih$ 

ffehrewSy by the Churches of Alexandria, Asia (?), 
and Syria, bat not by those of Africa and jRcme* 
The Epistles of JSt. James and St. Jvde, on the 
other hand, were little used, and the Sewnd Ep. 
of St. Peter was bai-ely known.«i»3. The history 
of the N. T. Canon from a.d. 503-397. — The pei*- 
secution of Diocletian was directed in a gi'eat mea- 
sure against the Christian writings. The plan of 
the emperor was in part successM. Some were 
found who obtained protection by the sumnder of 
the sacred books, and at a later time the question 
of the readmission of these “ traitors ** {traditores)y 
ns they were emphatically called, creat^ a schism 
in the Church. The Donutists, who maintained the 
sterner judgment on their crime, may be regarded 
as maintaining in its strictest integrity the popular 
judgment in Africa on the contents of the Canon of 
Scripture whicli was the occasion of the dissension ; 
and Augustine allows that they held in common 
with the Catholics the sixme “ Canonical Scrip- 
tures,” mid were alike “ bound by the authority 
of both Testaments.** The complete Canon of the 
N. T., as commonly received at present, was ratified 
at the third Council of Carthage (a.d. 397), 
and from that time was accepted throughout the 
Latin Church, though occasional doubts as to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews still remained. Memiwhiie 
the Syi'ian Churches, faithful to the conservative 
spirit of the East, still retained the Canon of the 
Peshito. CiiRvsosTOM (f407 a.d.), Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (t429 a.d.), and Theodoret, 
who represent the Church of Antioch, furnish no 
evidence in support of the Epistles Jude, 2 Peter y 
2, 3 Johuy or the Apocalypse. JUNILIUS, in his 
account of the public teaching at Nisibis, places the 
Epistles of James i Judcy 2, 3 Johuy 2 Peter in a 
second class, and mentions the doubts which existed 
in the East as to the Apocalypse. And though 
Ephrem Strus was acquaint^ with the Apoca^ 
lypse, yet his genuine Syrian works exhibit no 
habitual use of the books which were not contained 
in the Syrian Canon.— The Churehes of Asia Minor 
seem to have occupied a moan position as to the 
Canon between the East and West. With the ex- 
ception of tlie ApocalypsOy they i-eceived generally 
all the books of tlie N. T. as contained in the 
African Canon. The well-known Festal Letter of 
Athanasius (t373 a.d.) bears witness to thi 
Alexandrine Canon. This contains a clear and 
positive list of the books of the N. T. as they are 
I’eceived at present; and the judgment of Athana.sius 
is confirmed by the practice of his successor Cyril. 
—One import^t Catalogue yet remains to be men- 
tioned. After noticing in separate places the origin 
and use of the Gospels and Epistles, Eusebius 
sums up in a famous passage the results of his 
inquiry into the evidence on the Apostolic books 
furnished by the writings of the three fii-st cen- 
turies (AT. E. iii. 25). In the firat class of acknowh 
ledged books he places the four Gospels, the Epistles 
of St. Paul (i. c. fowieen)t 1 John, 1 Peter, and, 
in case its axuthenticity is admitted (such seems to 
be his meaning), the Apocalypse. The second class 
of disputed bwks he subdivides into two paits, the 
firet consisting of such as were generally known and 
I'ecognised, including the Episties of JameSt Jude^ 
2 Petery 2, 3 John ; and the second of those which 
he pronounces spuriousy that is, which were either 
unautheutic or unapostolic, as the Acts of Paul, the 
Shephei'd* the Apo^ypsc of Peter, the Apocalypse 
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•f John (if not a work of the Apostle), and accord* 
ing to some the Gospel aooordii^ to the Hebrews. 
These two great classes contain all the books which 
had receiv^ eoclesiaeticai sanction, and were in 
common distinguished from a thiixl class of Acre* 
^tcd forgeries (c. g, the Gospels of Thomas, Peter, 
Mathias, &c.).«-At the era of the Refoimation the 
question of the N. T. Canon became again a subject 
of great though paitial interest. The hasty decree 
of the Council of Trent, which affirmed the au* 
thority of all the books commonly received, called 
out the opposition of controversialists, who quoted 
and enforced the early doubts. Erasmus denied 
the Apostolic origin of tlie Epistle to the Hebrews, 
2 Peter, and the Apooalgpse, but left their ca- 
nonical authority unquestioned. Lutuer, on the 
other hand, created a pui-ely subjective standard for 
the canonicity of the Scriptuies, and while he placed 
the Gospel and Hrst Epistle of St. John, the Epistles 
of St. Paul to the Homans, Galatians, Ephesians, 
:ind the first Epistle of St. Peter, in the first i*ank 
as containing the ** kernel of Christianity,** he set 
aside the Epistle to the Hebrews, St. Jude, St. 
James, and tlie Apocalypse, at tlie end of his ver- 
sion, and spoke of them and the remaining Anti- 
legoinena with varying degi*ees of disrespect, though 
he did nut sepjirate 2 Peter and 2, 3 John from 
the other Epistles. The doubts which Luther i*ested 
mainly on internal evidence wei*e variously extended 
by some of his followers; but their views received 
no diiect sanction in any of the Luthei-an symbolic 
hooks. The doubts as to the Aiitilegomena of the 
N. T. were not confined to the Lutherans. Carl- 
.STADT placed the Aiitilegomena in a third class. 
Calvin, while he denied the Pauline authorship 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and at least ques- 
tioned the authenticity of 2 Peter, did not set aside 
their canonicity, and he notices the doubts as to 
St. James and St. Jude only to dismiss them.— . 
The language of the Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land with regal’d to the N. T. is remarkable. In 
the Ailicles of 1552 no list of the books of Scrip- 
ture is given ; but in the Elizabethan Articles 
(1502, 1571) a definition of Holy Scripture is 
given as “ the Canonical books of the Old and New 
Testament, of whose authority was never any doubt 
in the Church'* (Art. vi.). This definition is fol- 
lowed hy an enumeration of the hooks of the 0. T. 
and of the Apocrypha; aud then it is said sum- 
marily, without a detailed catalogue, ** all the books 
of the N. T., as they are commonly received, we do 
receive and account them for Canonical.** A dis- 
tinction thus I’emains between the ** Canonical " 
books, and such “ Canonical books as have never 
been doubted in the Church;** and it seems im- 
possible to avoid the conclusion that the framers of 
the Articles intended to leave a freedom of judgment 
on a point on which the greatest of the oontinental 
reformers, and even of Ornish scholars, were di- 
vided.— The judgment of the Greek Church in the 
case of the 0. T. was seen to be little more than a 
refiectiou of tlie opinions of the West. The con- 
fession of Metbopuakes gives a complete list of 
the books. At present, as was already the case at 
the close of the 17th century, the AntUegomena are 
»’eckon^ by the Greek Church as equal in Canonical 
authority in all respects with the remaining books. 

Canopy (Jud. x. 21, xiii. 9, xvL 19). The 
i^opy of llolofemes is the only one mentioned, 
although, perhaps, from the “ pillars ” of the litter 
described in Gant. iii. 10^ it may be argued that its 
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equipage would include a canopy. It probably 
retain^ the mosquito nets or curtains in which the 
name originated, although its description (.Jud. x. 
21) betrays luxury and display ^tber than sucli 
ainmle usuulness. 

Cmticles, Song of Songs, i. the most beau- 
tiful of songs, entitled in the A, V. The Sono op 
Solomon.— 1. Author and date. — By the Hebrew 
title it is ascribed to Solomon ; luid so in all the 
versions, and by the majority of Jewish and Chris- 
tian wi-iters, ancient and modem. In fact, if we 
except a few of tl.v Talmudical writera, who assigned 
it to the age of Hezekiali, tlieie is scarcely a dis- 
sentient voice down to the close of the last century. 
More recent criticism, however, has called in ques- 
tion this deep-rooted, and well accredited tradition. 
Among English scholara Kenuicott, among German 
Eichhorn and Rosenm tiller, regard the poem as be- 
longing to the age of Ezra and Nehemiah. The 
charge of Chaldaism has lieen vigorously pressed by 
Hosenmullcr, and esjiecially by Eichhorn. But Ge- 
seuius assigns the book to the golden age of Hebrew 
literature, aud ti*aces “the few solitary Chaldaisms** 
which occur iu the writings of tliat age to the 
hands of Chaldee copyists. lie has moreover sug- 
gested an important distinction between Chaldaisms, 
and dialectic varieties indigenous to N. Palestine, 
where he conjectures that Judges and Canticles were 
composed. Nor is this conjecture inconsistent with 
the opinion which places it among the one thou- 
sand and five*' songs of Solomon (1 K. iv. 32). 
It is probable that Solomon had at least a hunting- 
seat somewhere on the slopes of Lebanon (comp. 
Cant. iv. 9), and in such a retreat, and under the 
influence of its scenery, and the language of J.hc sur- 
rounding peasantiy, he may have written Canticles. 
On the whole it seems unneces.sary to depart from 
the plain meaning of the llcbiew title. Supposing 
the date fixe<l to the reign of Solomon, thei e is 
gi-eat difficulty in determining at what periftd of 
that monarch’s life the poem was written.— 
II. Eorm. — This question is not detennined by the 
Hebrew title. The non-continuity wliich many 
critics attribute to the poem is far fi'om being a 
modern discovery. Ghislerius (16th cent.) consi- 
dered it a drama in five acts, Down to the 18th 
cent., however, the Canticles were generally regarded 
03 continuous. Gregoi’y of Nazianzus calls it “ a 
bridal drama and song,” According to Patrick, it 
is a ** Pastoral Eclogue,*’ or a “ Dramatic poem ;** 
according to Lowth, ** an epithalamium of a pastoi^ 
kind.** Michaelis and Hosenmiiller, while difiering 
as to its interpretation, agree in leaking it conti- 
nuous. Bossuet divided the Song into 7 parts, 
or scenes of a pastoi'al drama, corresponding with 
the 7 days of the Jewish nuptial ceremony. His 
division is impugned by Taylor (Fragm. Calrnei), 
who proposes one of G days; and considers the 
drama to be post-nuptial, not ante-nuptial, as it is 
explained by Bossuet. The entire nuptial theory 
has been severely handled by J. D. Michaelis, and 
the literal school of interpreters in general. Lowth 
makes it a drama, but only of the minor kind, t. e. 
dramatic as a dialogue ; and therefore not more dra- 
matic than an Jd^ of Theocritus, or a Satire of 
Horace. The fact is, that he was unable to dis- 
cover a plot ; and evidently meant a good deal XRore 
by the term ** pastoral ** than by the term “ drama.” 
Moreover, it seems clear, that if the only di'omatic 
element in Cant, be the dialogue, the rm pastoral 
character of its scenery, and aUus'ons, renoexi the 
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.^erm drama less applicable than that of 
The $ti^lho form seems to have recommended itself 
to the allegoricayichool of translator as getting rid 
of that dramatic unity and plot which their system 
of interpretation reduced to a succession of events 
without any culminating issue. But the majority 
of recent translator belonging to the literal school 
have adopted the theory of Jacobi, since developed 
by Umbreit, Ewald , Meier, Sic. Based as this theory 
is upon the dramatic evolution of a simple love* 
story, it supplies that essential movement and in- 
terest, the want of which was felt by Lowth ; and 
justifies the application of the tenn drama^ to 9 
composition of which it manifests the vital principle 
and organic structure.— *111. Meaning . — ^The schools 
of interpretation may be divided into three ; — the 
mysticaly or typical; the allegorical; and the 
literal , The mystical intei-pretation is properly 
an oflshoot of the allrgoricaly and probably owes its 
origin to the necessity which was felt of supplying 
a literal basis for tlie speculations of the ailegorists. 
This basis is either the marriage of Solomon with 
Pharaoh’s daughter, or his marriage with an Israel- 
itish woman, the Shulamite. The mystical inter- 
pretation makes its first ap|)earance in Oiigen, who 
.wrote a voluminous commentary upon the Cant. 
It reappears in Abulpharagius (1220-1286), and 
was received by Grotius, approved oi\ and system- 
Ht Ized by Bassnet, endorsed by Lowth, and used for 
the pui’pose of tnmslation by Percy and Williams. 
—2. Allegorical , — Notwithstanding the attempts 
which have been made to discover the principle of 
intei-pretation in the LXX. (Cant. iv. 8 ) ; Jesus 
Siracliides (xlvii. 14-17 ; Wisd. viii. 2) ; and Joseph, 
(c. Apion. i. § 8 ) ; it is impossible to trace it with 
any certiiiuty farther back than the Talmud. Ac- 
cordiyg to the Talmud the beloved is taken to be 
God, the loved one, or bride, is the congregation of 
Israel. This general 1 elation is expanded into more 
particular detail by the 'i’argum, or Chaldee Para- 
piirase, which treats the Song of songs as an alle- 
gorical histoiy of the Jewish people from the Exodus 
to the coming of the Messi^, and the building of 
the third temple. Elaborate as it was, the inter- 
pretation of the Tai’gum was still further deve- 
loped by the mediaeval Jews, who introduced it into 
their liturgical services. A new school of Jewish 
exegesis was originated by Mendelssohn (X729- 
1786) ; which, without actually denying the exist- 
ence of an allegorical meaning, determined to keep 
it in abeyance, and meanwhile to devote itself to 
the literal interpretation. In the Christian Church, 
the Talmudical interpretation, impoi-ted by Origen, 
was all but universally received. It was called in 
question by Erasmus and Grotius, and was gra- 
dually superseded by the typical tlieor}'- of Grotius, 
Bossuet, Lowth, &c. ‘ In the 18th century the alle- 
gorical theory was reasserted, and reconstructed by 
Puflendorf (1776), and the reactionary ailegorists. 
Some of the more remarkable variations of the 
allegorical school are: — (a.) The extension of the 
Chddee all^ory to the Christian Church. ( 6 .) Lu- 
ther’s theory limits the allegorical meaning to the 
contemporaneous history of me Jewish people under 
Solomon, (c.) According to Ghislerius, and Com. 
a Lapide the Bride is the Virgin Maiy. (c?.) Puffen- 
dorf refers the spiritual sense to the circumstances 
of our Saviour’s death and bun’al.— *3. The Literal 
interpretation seems to have been connected witli 
tht general movement of Theodore Mopsuest. (360- 
i29) and his followers, in opposition to the extrip ‘ 
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vaganoes of the early Christian ailegorists. Its 
scheme was nuptial, with Phara^’s daughter as the 
bride. The nuptial tneory was adopted by Grotius 
as the liteml basis of a secondary and imirituai 
interpretation ; and, after its dramatical develop 
ment by Bossuet, long continued to be the standard 
scheme of the mystical school. In 1803 it was 
reconstructed by Good, with a Jewish instead of an 
Egyptian bride. Michaelis (1770) regarded the 
Song as an exponent of wedded love, innocent, and 
happy. The most generally received interpretation 
of the modem literalists is that which was origin- 
ally proposed by Jacobi (1771), adopted by Herder, 
Ammon, Umbreit, Ewald, &ic. ; and more recently 
by Prof. Meier of Tilbingen (1854), and in England 
by Mr. Ginsbui-g, in his very excellent tnmslatioa 
(1857). According to the detailed application ot 
this view as given by Mr. Ginsburg, the Song is 
intended to display the victory of humble and con- 
stant love over the temptations of wealth and royalty. 
The drama is divided into 5 sections, indicated by 
the thrice repeated formula of adjuration (ii. 7, iii. 
5, viii. 4), and the use of another closing sentence 
(v. 1 ). It must not be supposed, however, that 
the supporiers of the alkgorical interpretation have 
been finally driven fiom the field. Even in Ger- 
many a strong band of reactionary Ailegorists have 
maintained their ground. On the whole, their ten- 
dency is to return to the Chaldee Paraphrase; a 
tendency which is specially marked in Kosenmiiller, 
The allegorical interpretation has been defended in 
America by Professors Stuart and Burrowes. The 
following are specimens of the intetmal arguments 
adduced by them ; — (a.) Particulars not applicable 
to Solomon (v. 2) : ( 6 .) particulars not applicable 
to the wife of Solomon (i. 6 , 8 ; v. 7 ; vii. 1 , cf, i. 
6 ); (c.) Solomon addressed in the second person 
(viii. 12 ): (d.) particulars inconsistent with the 
oi^inary conditions of decent love (v. 2 ) : (e.) date 
20 years after Solomon’s marriage with Pharaohls 
daughter (comp. Cant. vii. 4, and 1 K. vii. 2 ). It 
will readily be observed that these arguments do 
not in any way affect the literal theory of Jacobi. 
For external arguments the ailegorists depend prin- 
cipally upon Jewish tradition, and the analogy of 
Oriental poetry. The strongest argument on the 
side of the ailegorists is the matrimonial metaphor 
so frequently employed in the Scriptures to describe 
the relation between Jdiovah and Lsrael (Ex. xxxiv. 
15, 16; Num. xv. .39; Ps. Ixxiii. 27; Jer. iii. 
1-11 ; £z. xvi., xxiii., &c.).— IV. Canonicity . — The 
book was rejected from the Canon by Castellio and 
Whiston ; but in no case has its rejection been de- 
fended on external gi’ounds. It is found in the LXX. 
and in the translations of Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion. It is contained in the catalogue given 
in the Talmud, and in the catalogue of M^tj ; and 
in short we have the some evidence for its canonicity 
as that which is commonly adduced for the ca- 
nonicity of any book of the O. T. 

Caper'mraiii, a name with which all are fiimiliar 
as that of a scene of many acts and incidents in the 
life of Christ. There is no mention of Capernaum 
in the O, T. or Apocrypha, but the passage Is. ix. 1 
(in Hebrew, viii. 23) is applied to it by St. Mat- 
thew. The few notices of its situation in the K. T. 
are not sufficient to enable us to determine its exact 
position. It was on the western shore of tire Sea of 
Galilee (Matt. iv. 13 ; oomp. John vi. 24), and, ii 
recent disooveiiesai’e to be trusted, was of sufficient 
importance to give to that Sea, in whole or in port 
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tbe name of the lake of Capernanm.** It was in 
the ** land of Ocnnesai'et ** (Alatt. xiv. Si, compared 
with John vi. 17, 21, 24), that is, the rich, busy 
plain on the west shoi'e of the lake, which we know 
fibm the descriptions of Josephus and from other 
soin-oes fo have been at that time one of the most 
pi*ospcrous and ci'owded districts in all Palestine. 
Being on the shore, Capemaum was lower than Na- 
zareth and Cana of Galilee, from which the road to 
it was one of descent (John ii. 12; Luke iv. 31). 
It was of sufficient size to be always called a “ city” 
(Matt. ix. 1 ; Mark i. 33) ; had its own synagogue, 
in which our Lord fi*equently taught (John vi. 59 ; 
Mark i. 21 ; Luke iv, 33, 38) — a synagogue built 
by the centurion of the detachment of Roman soldiers 
vrhich appeai-s to have been quartered in the place 
(Luke vii. 1, comp. 8 ; Matt. viii. 8). But besides 
the garrison there was also a customs station, where 
the dues wem gathered both by stationary (Alatt. 
ix. 9 ; Mark ii. 14 ; Luke v. 27) and by itinerant 
(Matt. xvii. 24) officers. The only intei-est atticn- 
ing to Capernaum is as the residence of our Lord 
and his Apostles, the scene of so many minicles and 
“gracious words.” At Nazareth He was “ brought 
up,” but Capernaum was emphaticiilly His “ own 
city it was when He returned thither that He is 
said to have been “ at home” (Mark ii. 1). Here 
He chose the Evangeli.st Mattliew or Levi (Matt, 
ix. 9). The brothel's Simon Peter and Andrew be- 
longed to Capei-naum (Maik i. 29), and it is perhaps 
allowable to imagine that it was on the sea-l>each 
that they heal'd the quiet call which was to make 
them forsake all and follow Him (Mark i. 16, 17, 
comp. 28). It was here that Christ worked the 
miracle on the centurion’s servant (Matt. viii. 5; 
Luke vii. 1), on Simon’s wife’s mother (Matt. viii. 
14 ; Alark i. 30 ; Luke iv. 38 the paralytic (Matt, 
ix. 1; Mark ii. 1; Luke v. 18), and the man 
afflicted with an unclean devil (Mai'k i. 32 ; Luke 
iv. 33). At Capemaum occurred the incident of 
the child (Mark ix. 33 ; Alatt. xviii. 1 ; comp. xvii. 
24) ; and in the synagogue tiiere was spoken the 
wonderful discoui*se of John vi. (see verse 59). 
The doom which our Lord pronounced against Car 
pemaum and the other unbelieving cities of the 
plain of Gennesareth has been remarkably fulfilled. 
The spots which lay claim to its site are 1. JTAan 
Minych^ a mound of ruins which takes its name 
from an old khan hard by. This mound is situated 
dose upon the sea-shore at tlie north-western ex- 
tremity of the plain (now El Ghuweir). 2. Three 
miles north of Khan Minyeh is the other claimant, 
TeU H&my — ruins of walls and foundations covering 
a space of “ half a mile long by a quarter wide,” 
on a point of the shore projecting into the Lake and 
backed by a vei'y gently rising ground. Khan 
Minyeh, EUTabighcSi, and TeU IKffn, are all, with- 
out doubt, ancient sites, but it is impossible to say 
which of them represents Capemaum, which Cho- 
razin, or which Bdhsaida. 

Ca'pbar, one of the numerous words employed 
in the Bible to denote a village or collection of 
dwellings smaller than a city (/r). Mr. Btanley 
proposes to render it by “ hamlet.” In names of 
places it occurs in Chephar-HA-Ahmonai, Che- 
PHIRAH, Capii ar-salama. To US its chief interest 
arises from its forming a part of the name of Ca- 
pernaum, i. e, Capharoahum. 

Oa'pW-ial’ama, a place at whi<di a battle was 
fought between Judas Maccabaeus and Nicanor (1 
Msec. vii. 31). Ewald places it north of Ramla on 
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the Samaritan boundaiy, but no cei'taifi. tmoes of it 
seem to have been yet found. 

Caphen^atlia, a place apparently close to and on 
the east side of Jerusalem, which 'was repaired by 
Jonathan Maccabaeus (1 Macc. xii. 3f). 

Caph'ira, 1 Esd. v. 19. [Cuephirah.] 

Caph'tor ; Oaph'torim, thrice mentioned as tlie 
primitive seat of the Philistines (Deut. ii. 23 ; Jer. 
xlvii. 4; Am. ix. 7), who are once called Caph- 
torimi (Deut. ii. 23), as of the same race as the 
Mizraite people of that name (Gen. x. 14 ; “ Caph- 
thorim,” 1 Chr. i. 12). The position of the counti-y, 
since it was peopled by Alizraites, must be supposed 
to be in Egypt or near to it in Africa, for the idea 
of the south-west of Palestine is* excluded by the 
migration of the Philistines. Mr. R. S. Poole has 
pio}X)sed to recognise Caphtor in the ancient Egyp- 
tian name of Coptos. We must not suppose, how- 
ever, that Caphtor was Coptos : it must rather be 
compared to the Coi)tite nonie, probabiy in prim- 
itive ages of greater extent than under the Pto- 
lemies, for the number of nonies was in the course 
of time greatly increased. The Oiphtorim stand 
last in the list of the Mizraite peoples in Gen. and 
Chr., piobiibly as dwellei's in Upj>or Egypt, the 
names next before them being of Egyptian, and the 
earliest names of Libya^i ‘ peoples. The migration 
of the Philistines is mentioned or alluded to in all 
the passages speaking of Caphtor or the Caphtorim. 
The peiimi of the migration must have been very 
remote, since the Philistines were already esbiblislied 
in Palestine in Abraham’s time (Gen. xxi. 32, 34). 
The evidence of the Egyptian monuments, which is 
indirect, tends to the same conclusion, but tikes us 
yet further back in time. We find from the sculp- 
tures of Rameses 111. at Medeenet Haboo, that the 
Egyptians about 1200 B.C. were at war with the 
Philistines, the Tok-kar>i, and the Shaymtana of 
the .Sea, and that other Shayratana served them as 
mercenaries. This evidence points therefore to the 
spread of a seafaring i-ace cognate to the Egyptians 
at a very remote time. It is probable that the 
Philistines left Caphtor not long after the first 
aiTival of the Mizraite tribes, while they had not 
yet attained that attachment to the .soil that after- 
wards so eminently characterized the descendants 
of those which foi-med the Egyptian nation. 

Cappado'da. This eastern district of Asia Minor 
is interesting in reference to New Testament history 
only from the mention of its Jewish residents among 
the heaiers of St. Peter’s first sermon (Acts ii. 9), 
and its Christian residents among the readens of St. 
Peter’s first Epistle (1 Pet. i. 1). The Jewish 
community in this region, doubtless, formed the 
nucleus of the Christian : and the former may pro- 
bably be traced to the first introduction of Jewish 
colonists into Asia Minor by Seleucus. The range 
of Mount Taurus and the upper coui'se of the Eu- 
phrates may safely be mentioned, in general tei-ms, 
as natural boundaries of Cappadocia on the south 
and eAst. Its geographical limits on the west and 
north were variable. In early times the name 
reached as far northwards as the Euxine Sea. Cap- 
padocia is an elevalcd table-land intersected by 
mountain-cliains. It seems always to have been 
deficient in wood ; but it was a good grain country* 
and particularly famous for grazing. Its Homan 
metropolis was Caesarea. The native Cappadocians 
seem originally to have belonged to the Syrian 
stock : and since Ptolemy places &e cities of Icon! um 
and Derbe wiHiin the limits of this region, wc may 
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pofnit>!y obtain from this circumstance some light 
on the speech of Lycaonia ” (Acts xiv. 11). 

Captai^ (4.) As a purely military title, Cap- 
tain answers to sar in tlie Hebrew army, and 
Xt^iapxo9 (tribuwis) in the Roman. The “cap- 
tain of the guttl’d*' in Acts xxviii. 16 was probably 
the praefectus praetorio, (2.) . Kdtstn, occasionally 
rendered captain, applies sometimes to a military 
(Josh. X. 24; Judg. xi. 6, 11 ; Is. xxii. 3 ; Dan. xi. 
18), sometimes to a civil command (c. g. Is. i. 10, 
iii. 6). (3.) The “ captain of the temple ” men- 
tioned by St. Luke (xxii. 4; Acts iv. 1, v. 24) 
sujjerlntcnded the guaitl of priests and I^evites, 
who kept watch by night in the Temple. The 
office appears to have existed from an early date. 
(4.) 'fhe tei’m midered captain** (Ileb. ii. 10), 
has no reference whatever to a military office. 

CaptlTlties of the Jewi. The bondage of Israel 
in Kgyjit, and their subjugation at different times 
by tiie Philistines and other nations, are sometimes 
includetl under the above title ; and the Jews them- 
selves, perhaps with rafcrenco to Daniel’s vision 
(ch. vii.), reckon their national captivities as four — 
the Ikbylonian, Median, Grecian, and Roman. But 
the present article is confined to the forcible dcpoi*t- 
ation of the Jews from their native land, and their 
forcible detention, under the Assyrian or Babylonian 
kings. The kingdom of Israel was invaded by three 
or four successive kings of Assyria. Pul or Sarda- 
napalus, according to Rawlinsoii, imposed a tribute 
(b.G. 771 or 762 Rawl.) upon Menahem (1 Chr. v. 
26, and 2 K. xv. 19). I’iglath-Pileser cai-ried 
away (b.c. 740) the trans-Jordanic tribes (1 Chr. 
V. 26) and the inhabitants of Galilee (2 K. xv. 29, 
compare Is. ix. 1) to Assyria. Shalmaneser twice 
invaded (2 K. xvii. 3, 5) the kingdom which re- 
mained to Hoshea, took Ramaria (b.c. 721) after a 
siege of three yeara, and cai’ried Israel away into 
Assyria. Sennacherib (B.c. 713) is stated to have 
carried into Aasyria 200,000 captives from the 
Jewisli cities which he took (2 K. xviii. 13). Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in the first half of his reign (b.C. 606- 
562), repeatedly invaded Judaea, besieged Jerusalem, 
carried away the inhabitants to Ballon, and de- 
stroyed the city and Temple. Two distinct depor- 
'tations am mentioned in 2 K. xxiv. 14 (including 
10,000 peraohs) and xxv. 1 1. One in 2 Chr. xxxvi. 
20. Three in Jer. lii. 28-30, including 4600 
|>ei'sons, and one in Dan. L 3. The two principal 
deportations were, (1) that which took place B.C. 
598, wlieii Jehoiachin with all the nobles, soldiers, 
and artif'u^ers was carried away; and (21 that 
which followed the destruction of the Temple and 
the capture of Zedekiah B.O, 588. The three which 
Jeremiah mentions may have been the contributions 
of a particular class or district to the geneial cajv 
tivity ; or they may have taken place under tlie 
orders of Nebuchadnezzar, before or after the two 
principal depoi*tation8. The captivity of certain 
selected children n.C. 607, mentioncti by Daniel, 
who was one of them, may have occurred when 
Nebuchadnezzar was colleague or lieutenant of his 
father Nabopola.ssar, a year before he reigned alone. 
The 70 years of captivity predicted by Jei'emiah 
(xxv. 12) am dated by Prideaux from B.O, 606. The 
captivity of Ezekiel dates from B.c. 598, when that 
prophet, like Mordecai the uncle of Esthw (Esth. 
ii. 6), accompanied Jehoiachin. The captives were 
traat^ not as slaves but os colonists. Thera was 
nothing to hinder a J'bw from rising to the highest 
eminence in the state (Dan. ii. 48), or holding tho 
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most confidential office near the person of the king 
(Neh. i. 11 ; Tob. i. 13, 22). The advioe af Jere- 
miah (xxix. 5, ^.) was generally followed. The 
exiles inci’eased in numbers and in wealth. They 
obsci-ved the Mosaic law (Esth. ii. 8 ; Tob. xiv. 9). 
They kept up distinctions of rank among themselves 
(l5z. XX. 1). Their genealogicsd tables were pre- 
served, and they were at no loss to tell who was the 
rightful heir to David's throne. They had neither 
place nor time of national gathering, no Temple ; 
and they offered no sacrifice. But the right of cir- 
cumcision and their laws respecting food, &c., wera 
observed ; their priests were with them (Jer. xxix. 
1); and possibly the practice of erecting synagogues 
in every city (Acts xv. 21) was begun by the Jews 
in the Babylonian captivity. The captivity is not 
without contemporaneous literature. In the book 
of Tobit we have a picture of the inner life of a 
fiimily of the tribe of Naphtali, among the captives 
whom Shalmaneser brought to Nineveh. The book 
of Baruch seems, in Mr. Layai’d's opinion, to have 
been written by one whose eyes, like those of 
Ezekiel, were familiar with the gigantic forms of 
Assyrian sculpture. SeveitU of the Psalms appear 
to express the sentiments of Jews who were either 
pai-tiikers or witnesses of the Assyrian captivity. 
But it is from the ilirce gi’eat pi’ophets, Jeremiali, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, that we leant most of the con- 
dition of the children of the captivity. . The Baby- 
lonian captivity was brought to a close by the 
decree (Kzr. i. 2) of Cyrus (b.c. 536), and the retum 
of a portion of the nation under Sheshbazzar or Ze- 
rubbabel (b.c, 535), Ezra (b.C. 458), and Nehemiah 
(b.c. 445). The number who retui-ned upon the 
decree of B.C. 536 was 42,360, besides seiwants. 
Among them about 30,000 are sjiecified (compare 
Ezr. ii. and Neh. vii.) as belonging to the trib^ of 
Judah, Benjamin, and Levi. It has been infeiTed 
that the remaining 12,000 belonged to the tribes of 
Wacl (compare Ezr. vL 17). Those who were left 
in Assyi-ia (Esth, viii. 9, 11), and kept up their 
national distinctions, were known as The Dispeision 
(John vii. 35; 1 Pet. i.*l; James i. 1): and, in 
course of time, tliey seiTCti a great purpose in 
diffusing a knowledge of the true God, and in afford- 
ing a point for the commencement of the efforts 
of the Evangelists of the Christian fiiitli. Many 
attempts have been made to discovei’ the ten tribes 
existing as a distinct community. Josephus be- 
lieved that in his day they dwelt in lai^ multi- 
tudes, somewhere beyond the Eiipliratcs, in Arsarath, 
according to the author of 2 Esdr. xiii. 45. The 
im^nation of Christian writera has sought them 
in the neighbourhood of their last recoi'ded habita- 
tion. But tliough history bears no witness of their 
pi-esent distinct existence, it enables us to track the 
tbotsteps of the departing race in four directions 
after the time of the Captivity. (1 .) Some retuined 
and mixed with the Jews (Luke ii. 36; Phil. iii. 
5, &c,), (2.) Some were loll in Siimaria, mingled 

with the l^maritans (Ezr. vi. ; John iv. 12), 
and Iiecame bitter enemies of the Jews. (3.) Many 
remained in A&%yi’ia, and wera recognised as an in- 
tegral pai’t of the Dispension (see Acts ii, 9, xxvi. 7). 
(4.) Most, probably, apostatized in Assyria, adopted 
the usages and idolatry of the nations among whom 
they were planted, and became wholly swaUowed 
up in them. 

Oaraha'sion, a corrupt luune to whidi it is difili* 
cult to find anything cori’esponding in the Hebrew 
text (1 Esdr. ix. 34). 
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O&rbiincle. The ix^presentative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew wofds *4fhddch and bdrhath or bAreketh,^^ 

1 , *Ekddch occura only in Is. liv. 12 in tlie descrip* 
taon of the beauties of the new Jerusalem. Pe^ 
hnps the term may be a geneinl one to denote any 
bright sparkling gem, but as it occurs only once, 
it is impossible to determine its real meaning.— 

2. Bdrdkath, bdreketh, the third stone in the first 
row of the saccidotal breastplate (Ex. xxriii. 17. 
xxxix. 10)» also one of the mineral ti-easures of the 
hing of Tyre (Ez. xxviii. 13). Biaun supposes 
with much pro^bility that the smaragdus or eme- 
rald is the precious stone signified. This view i 
supported by the LXX., the Vulgate, and Josephus. 

(w'cas, the seventh of the seven “ chamberlains 
(i. e, eunuchs) of king Ahasuerus (E)sth. i. 10). 

Car'oliainis, 1 Esd. i. 25. [Carchemish.] 

Car'chemiflh is not, as has generally l)een sup- 
posed, the classical Cii*cesium, It lay very much 
higher up the Euphrates, occupying nearly the site 
of the later Mabug^ or Hierapolis. It seems tc 
have commanded the ordinary passage of the Eu< 
phrates at Bir, or Bireh-jiht and thus in the con- 
tentions between Egypt and Assyria its possession 
was of primary consequence (comp. 2 Chr. xxxv. 
20, with Jer. xlvi. 2). Carchemish ap].iears to 
have been taken by Pharaoh-Necho shoi tly after 
the battle of Megiddo (c. B.c. b(>8), and retaken 
by Nebuchadnezzar after a battle three yeara later, 
B.C!. 605 (Jer. xlvi. 2). 

Care'ah, lather of Johaiian (2 K. xxv. 23), else- 
whera in tlie A. V. spelt Kareau. 

Ca'ria, the southern part of the region which in 
the N. T. is called Asia, and the south-westein 
part of the peninsula of Asia Minor. In the Homan 
times the name of Caria was probably less used 
than previously. At an earlier })eriod wc find it 
mentioned as a separate district (1 Macc. xv. 23). 
At this time (B.C. 139) it was in the enjoyment of 
the privilege of freedom, granted by the I^omans. 
A little before it had been assigned by them to 
Khodes, and a little later it was incorporated in the 
province of Asia. 

Car'me, 1 Esdr. v. 25. [Harim.] 

Car'mel. Nearly always with tlie definite article, 
‘‘the park,*' or “the well-wooded place.” 1. (In 
Kings, generally “ Mount C.,” in the Prophets, 
“CMinel,”) A mountain which forms one of the 
most striking and cliaiacteristic features of the 
countiy of Palestine. As if to accentuate more 
distinctly the bay which foims the one indentation 
in the coast, this noble ridge, the only headland of 
lower and central Palestine, forms its southern 
boundaiy, running out with a bold bluff promontory 
all but into the veiy waves of the Mediterranean, 
From this point it sti etches in a nearly straight 
line, bearing about S.S.E., for a little more than 
twelve miles, when it terminates suddenly in a 
bluff somewhat con'esponding to its western end, 
breaking down abmptly into the hills of Jenin and 
Samaria, which form at that part the centiul mass 
of the country. Caimcl thus stands as a wall 
between the maritime plain of Sharon on the south, 
and the more inland expanse of Esdraelon on the 
north. Its structure is in the main the Jura forma- 
tion (upper oolite), which is prevalent in tlie centre 
of Western Palestine — a soft white limestone, with 
nodules and veins of flint. In form Carmd is a 
tolerably continuous ridge, at the W. end about 
600, and E. about 1600 feet above the sea. It Is 
still clothed with the same “ excellency” of “ wood/* 
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which oQiqfdied the prophets of Israel and Judafi 
alike with one of their most fiivourite illustratioua 
(Is. xxxiii. 9; Mic. vii. 14). Mbdera travellei’S 
delight to describe its “ rwky dells with deep 
jungles of copse” — its “shrubberies thicker than 
any othera in central Palestine ” (Stahlcy, MS.) — its 
“ impenetrable brushwood of oaks and other ever- 
graens, tenanted in the wilder parts by a profusion 
of game and wild animals ” (Porter, Handb,), but 
in other places bright with “ hollyhocks, jasmine, 
and various flowering creepera” (Van de Velde). 
Carmel fell within the lot of the tribe of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 26), which was e}(tended as far south as 
Dor, probably to give the Asherites a share of the 
rich corn-growing plain of Sharon. The king of 
“Jokneiun of Carmel** was one of the Canaanite 
chiefs who fell befora the aims of Joshua (xii. 22). 
These are the earliest notices which we possess of 
the name. There is not in them a hint of any 
sanctity as attaching to the mount. But there 
seem to be grounds for believing that from very 
early times it was considered as a sacred spot. In 
later times we know that its reputation was not 
confined to Palestine. But that which has made 
the name of Caimel most fimiiliar to the modern 
w'orM is its intimate connexion with the history of 
the two great pi ophets of Israel — Elijah and Elisha. 
Here Elijah brought back Israel to allegiance to 
Jehovah, and slew the prophets of the foreign and 
false gtxi ; here at his entreaty were consumed the 
successive “ fifties ” of the l oyal guard ; but heie, 
on the other hand, Elisha receiveii the visit of the 
bereaved mother whose son he was soon to restore 
to her arms (2 K. iv. 25, &c.). The first of these 
thiee events, without doubt, took place at the 
eastern end of the ridge, ctmimauding the last view 
of the sea behind, and the firat view of the gieat 
plain in front. Of this site an admirable description 
is given by Prof. Stanley (£^. ^ P. pp. 353-S5f)). 
There is good reason to believe that a later incident 
in the life of the same great propliet took place on 
Carmel, This was when he “ cjiused fire to come 
down from heaven ” and consume tlie two “fifties” 
of the guard which Ahaziah had despatched to take 
him pi isoner, for having stop|.)ed his messengers to 
Baalzebub the god of Ekron (2 K. i. 9-15). The 
tradition in the present convent is, that Elijah and 
Elisha both resided on the mountain, and a cave is 
actually shown under the high-altar of the church 
as that of Elijah. After the ascent of Elijah, 
Elisha went to Mount Carmel (2 K. ii. 25), though 
only for a time; but he was again there at the 
Shunammite*s visit (iv, 25), and that at a time when 
no festival, no “new moon or sabbath” (v. 23), 
required his presence. This is the last mention of 
Caimel as the scene of any event in the sacred history. 
Carmel has derived its modem name from the great 
prophet; Mar Elyas is the common designation, 
KUrmel being occasionally, but only seldom, heard. 
— 2 . A town in the mountainous country of Judah 
'Josh. XV. 55), familiar to us as the residence of 
Nabal (1 &m. xxv. 2, 5, 7, 40), and the native 
place of David*s fiivourite wife, “ Abigail the Car- 
melitess” (1 Sam. xxvii. 3 ; 1 Chr. iii. 1). This 
was doubtless the Caimel at which Saul set up a 
‘ place,” literally a “ hand after his victory ovo 
Amalek (1 Sam. xv. 12). And this Carmel, and 
not the northern mount, must have been the spot 
at which king Uzziah had his vineyards (2 Chr. 
zzvi. 10). In the time of Eiftebius and Jerome it 
was the seat of a Roman garrison. The ruins of 
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ihe town, now Kurtml, still remain at ten miles | 
below Hebron in a slightly S. E. direction, close to > 
those of Main (Maon), Zif (Ziph), and other places ; 
named with Carmel in Josh. xv. 55. 

Cax'ini. 1« The 4th son of Reuben the progenitor 
of the fiimily of t^he Cabmttes (Gen. xlvi. 0 ; Ex. 
vi. 14 ; Nunl. xxvi. 6 ; 1 Chr. v. 3).— E. A man of 
the tribe of Judah, &ther of Achan, the ** troubler 
of Israel*' (Josh. vii. 1, 18; 1 Chr. ii. 7, iv. 1), 
according to the first two passages the son of Zabdi 
or Zimri. 

Cama'im, a large and fortified city in the country 
east of Jordan — “ the land of Gala^ containing 
a “temple." It was besieged and taken by Judits 
Maccabaeus (1 Macc. v. 26, 43, 44), Under the 
name of Carniok the same occurrence is related in 
2 Macc. xii. 21, 26, the temple being called the 
Ataugateion. This enables us to identify it 
with Asiitekotii-Kahnaim. 

Cami'on. [Carnaim.] 

Carpenter. [Handicraft.] 

Car'pus, a Christian at Troas, with whom St. 
Paul states tliat he left a cloak (2 Tim. iv. 13). 
According to Hippolytus, Carpus was bishop of 
Berytus in Thrace. 

Carriage. This word occurs only six times in 
the text of the A. V., and signifies what we now 
call “ baggage.** 'fhe Hebrew words so rendered 
are three. 1. CelCf generally translated “ btuff** 
or “ vessels.** It is like the Graek word trKtvos. 
2. CShMah^ “heavy inattera,** Judg. xviii. 21 
only. 3. 'fhe word rendered “ carriages** in Is. 
xlvi. 1 should, it would appear, be “ your burdens.** 
4. In the N. T., Acts xxi. 15, the meaning is 
simply “ baggage.*’ 5. But in the roatpn of 1 ^m. 
xvii, 20, and xxvi. 5-7 — and there only — “ car- 
riage ** is employed in tlic sense of a wagon or cart. 
The allusion is to the circle of wagons which sur- 
l ounded the encampment. 

Car'abena, one of the seven princes of Peisia 
and Media (Esth. i. 14). 

Cart) 'Sgaldih, Gen. xlv. 19, 27 ; Hum. vii. 3, 
7, 8, a vehicle drawn by cattle (2 Sam. vi. 6), to 
be distinguished from the chariot drawn by horses. 
Cai-ts and wagons were either open or covered 
(Num. vii. 3), and were used for conveyance of 
persons (Gen. xlv. 19), burdens (1 Sam, vi. 7, 8), 
or produce (Am. ii. 13). As there are no roads in 
Syiia and Palestine and the neighboui ing countries, 
wheel-carriages for any pui-pose except conveyance 
of agricultural produce aie all but unknown. The 
only caii; used in Western Asia has two wheels of 
solid wopd. But ill the monuments of ancient 
Egypt ropresentations are found of carts with two 
IX heels, having four or six spokes, used for carrying 
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produce, and of one used for religious ptupoaes 
having four wheels with eight spokes.- A bas-reliet 
at Nineveh represents a cart having two wheels 
with eight spokes, drawn by oxen, conveyiim;^ female 
captives. 




F.gniS«n oMTt with two whoola. (Wttkinflon.) 


AMyrUtt cart drawn by oxen. (Lof ard, IL 896.) 

Carving. The arts of carving and engi'aving 
were much in request in the construction both 
of the Tabernacle and the I'emple (Ex. xxxi. 5, 
XXXV. 33 ; 1 K. vi. 18, 35; Ps, Ixxiv. 6), as well 
as ill the ornamentation of the priestly dresses (Ex. 
xxviii. 9-36 ; Zech. iii. 9 ; 2 Chr. ii. 6, 14). 

Casiph'ia, a place of uncertain site on the road 
between Babylon and Jerusalem (Ezr. viii. 17). 

Cas'len, 1 Macc. i. 54, iv. 52, 59 ; 2 Macc. i. 
9, 18, X. 5. [Chisleu ; Months.] 

Caalnhim, a Mizraite people or tribe (Gen. x. 
14 ; 1 Chr. i. 12). The only clue we have as yet 
to the position of the Casluhim is their place in the 
list of the sons of Mizraim between the Pathrusim 
and the Caphtorim, whence it is probable that they 
were seated in Upj>€r Egypt. The LXX. seem to 
identify them with the Chaahmannim of Ps. Ixviii. 
31 (A, V. “ princes **). This would place the Cas- 
luliim in the Heptanomis. BochaH suggests the 
identity of the Casluhim and the Colchians, who 
ai*e said to have been an Egyptian colony, Th^ 
supposition is improbable, though Gesenius gives it 
his support. Forster conjectures the Casluhim to 
be the inhabitants of Cassiotis, and Bunsen assumes 
this to he proved ; but the nature of the ground is 
a serious difficulty in the way, 

Cas’phon, 1 Macc, v, 36. [Casphoe.] 
CaB'phor, one of the fortified cities in the “ land 
of Galaad** (1 Macc. v. 26), in which the Jews 
took refuge from the Ammonites under Timothens 
(comp. ver. 6), and which with other cities was 
taken by Judas Maccabaeus (v. 36). In the latter 
passage the name is given as Casphon, and in 2 
Macc. xii. 13 as Caspis, if indeed the same place is 
referred to, which is not quite clear. 

Cas’pis, a strong fortified city — ^whether east or 
west of Joi’dan is not plain — having near it a lake 
two stadia in breadth. It was taken by Judas 
Maccabaeus with great slaughter (2 Macc. xii. 13, 
16). [Casphor.] 

OtUHna. The repi'esentative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew words hickidh and keUtdth.^U Kidddh 
occurs in Ex. xxx. 24, as one of the ingredients 
in the composition of the “ oil of holy ointm^t; ’* 
and in Ez. xxvii. 19. There can be no doubt fhat 
the A. V. is coivect in the translation of the H^rew 
word, though theiv is considerable variety of r^- 
ing in the old versions. The accounts of cassia as 
given by ancient authors aro confused; and fhe 
investigation of the subject is a difficult one. It i' 
clear tiiat the Latin writers by the term casia 
understood both the Oriental product bow under 
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onn^derotion, as well as some low sw^t herbaceous 
but Che Greek word is limited to the Eastern 
product. Diosobrides mentions several kinds of 
cassia, and says they ore pixnluoed in Spicy Arabia. 
One kind is known by the name of inosyletist or, 
aocoixiing to Galen, of mosylloSj from the ancient 
city and promontory Mosyllon, on the coast ol 
Africa and the sea of Bab el Mandeb. Will not Chit 
throw some lighten Kz. zxvii. 19, ** Dan and Javan 
and Meuzal traded in thy iLarkets with cassia, cala- 
mus/* &c. The cassia would be brought from 
India to Meuzal, and from thence export^ to Tyrt 
and other countries under the name of Meuzalitis. 
or Meuzal cassia. Cassia is not produced by any 
trees which are now found giowing in Arabia. It 
is probable therefore that the (ii*eek authors were 
mistaken on this subject, iuid that they ocaisioually 
have regarded products impoiied into Arabia, and 
thence exjjoi-ted nori.hwards to other countries, as 
the natural productions of that countiy. The cassia- 
baik of commerce is yielded by various kinds of 
Cinnamomnm^ W’liicli grow in dilleront parts of 
India,— 2. KetztSth, only in Ps. xlv. 8. This woixl 
is generally siTpposed to be another term for cassia *. 
the old versions, as well its the etymology of the 
Hebrew woi’d, aic in favour of this interpretation. 

Castle. [Fortifications.] 

Cas'tor and Pollux, tlie Dioscuri (Acts xxviii. 
11). These two heroes, the twin-sons of Jupiter 
and Leda, were regained as the tutelary divinities 
of sailors. They apjxiared in heaven as the con- 
stellation Gemini. As the ship mentioned by 
St. Luke was from Alexandria, it may lie worth 
while to notice that Castor and I’ollux were spe- 
cially hoiiomed in the neighbouring district of 
Cyrenaica. In art these divinities were sometimes 
represented simply as stare hovering over a ship, 
but more frequently as young men on horseback, 
with conical caps and stare above them. Such 
dgures were probably painted or sculptured at the 
bow of the ship, and Cyril of Alexandria says that 
such was alway.s the Alexandiian method of onia- 
menting each side of thoprow. 



Silver coin of BruttfL Obv. : Heads of Castor and Tollux to rii'ht 
Kcv. : Castor and Pollux monnted, advancing to light. In the 
exergoc BPETTKIN. 

Cats occur only in Baruch vi. 22. The Greek 
woixi, as used by Aristotle, has more ])articular 
reference to the wild cat. Kei'odotus (ii. 66) applies 
it to denote the domestic animal. The context of 
the passage in Baruch appears to point to the do- 
mesticated animal. Perhaps the people of Babylon 
originally procured the cat from Egypt. The do- 
mestic cat of the ancient Egyptians is supposed by 
some to be identical \ritli we Felis momkulaia, 
Uuppell, of Nubia, and with our own domestic 
aniiial, but there is considerable doubt on this 
point. The Egyptians, it is well known, paid an 
absurd reverence to the cat; it accompanied them . 
hi their fowliog expeditions ; it was deenv*^' capital j 


offence to kill one ; and when a cat died it was enW 
balmed and buried at Bubastis, the city sacred ta 
the moon, of which divinity the eat was reckoned a 
symbol. 



Fr/M maniculata. 


Caterpillar. The representative in the A. V. 
of the Hebrew words chdsU and yelek.^^l, Chdsil 
occurs in 1 K. viii. 117 ; 2 Chr. vi. 28 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 
46 ; Is, xxxiii. 4 ; Joel i. 4 ; it is evident from the in- 
consistency of the two most important old versions 
in their renderings of this word, tluit nothing is to 
lie learnt from them. The term now under notice 
seems to be applied to a locust, perhai>s in its larva 
state.— 2. yelek. [Locust.] 

Cathu'a, 1 Esdr. v. 30, apparently answers to 
Gidoel m the Hebrew text. 

Cattle. [Bull.] 

Cave, I. M^drdh. The chalky limestone ot 
which the rocks of Syria and Palestine chiefly ronsist 
H'escDts, as is the case in all limestone formations, 
i vast number of caverns and natural flssure.s, 
nany of which have also been artificially enlarged 
and adapted to various purposes both of shelter, and 
defence. This circumstaiure has also given occasion 
to the use of so laige a number of words as are 
'mployed in the Scriptures to denote caves, hole.s, 
and fissure-s, some of them giving names to the 
towns and places and their neighbourhood. Out of 
them may be selected the following :— II. Chur or 
%drf “a hole.** From this come («;, tlie name of 
he Ilorites of Mount Seir, a Troglodyte race sjioken 
►f by Mrabo. (Gen. xiv. 0, xxxvi. 21 ; Deut. ii. 12 ; 
Job XXX, 6.) (6.) Hanrdn (Ez. xlvii. 16, 18). (c.) 
he two towns of iSeth-koron (Josh. xvi. 3, 5). 
d.) the town Iloronaim (Is. xv. 3).— III. Cha- 
/dvim, “ places of refuge in rocks ** for birds (Cant. 

■ 14 ; Obad. 3 ; A. V. “ clefts).— IV. Mincfidrdh, 

A. V. “den;** a ravine through which watoi* floWs 
'Judg. vi, 2).— The most remarkable caves noticed 
in Scripture are: — 1. That in which Lot dwelt 
iftcr the destruction of Sodom (Gen. xix. 30). 

2. The cave of Machpelah (xxiii. 17). 8. Cave of 
Makkedah (Josh. x. 16). 4. Cave of Adullam 

"I Sam. xxii. 1). 6, Cave of Engedi (xxiv. 3). 

6. Obadiah's cave (1 K. xviii. 4). 7. Elijah’s cave 
in Horeb (xix. 9). 8 , 9. The rock sepulchres of ^ 
Lazarus, and ot our Loixl (John xi. 38; Mutt, 
xxvii. 60). Tbc existing caverns near the S. E. end 
of the Dead Sea serve fully to justify the mention 
of a cave as place of I^t’s retirement ; os those 
on the VV. side a^ree both in situation and in name 
with the cavee of £n-gedi. llie cave of Machpelah 
undoubtedly lies beneath the mosque of Hebron. 
The cave in which Obadiah*concealed the prophets 
was proMly in the northern pait of the countiyi 
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m whicK* ifibitiidaiCi tnstupces of cares ifit for such a 
purj^ might be tK>iiited out. The site of the care 
' of aa wolf as of the of Moses on 

Mount Horeib (EsR xxxUi. 22), is also obviously in* 
determinate. Besides these special caves there is 
fi'oquent mention^in the 0. T. of caves as places of 
I'efuge.. Thus the Israelites are said to have taken 
rei^ge from the Philistines ,iu “holes" fl Sam. 
xiv. 11). So also in the time of Gideon they had 
taken rwuge from the Midianites in dens and caves 
and strongholds, such as abound in the mountain 
region of Manasseh (Judges vi. 2). But Adullam 
is not the onlr cave, nor were its tenants the only 
instances of banditti making the caves of Palestine 
' their accustomed haunt. Josephus speaks of the 
robber inhabitants of Tiachonitis, who lived in large 
caverns, and annoyed much the tirade with l]to- 
mascus, but weie put down by Herod. Lastly, it' 
was the caves which lie beneath and around so 
many of the Jewish cities that formed the last 
hiding-places of the Jewish leaders in the war with 
the Homans. No use, however, of rock caverns 
more strikingly connects the modern usages of Pa- 
lestine and the adjacent regions with their ancient 
history than the emplojrment of them as burial- 
places. The rocky soil of so large a portion of the 
Holy Land almost forbids interment, excepting in 
cavities either natural or hewn from the rock. 
Accordingly numerous sites ai-e shown in Palestine 
and adjacent lands of (so-called) sepulchres of saints 
and heroes of the Old and New Test., venerated both 
by Christians and Mohammedans. 

. Oedar* There can, we think, be little doubt that 
the Heb. word erez^ invariably rendered “ cedar " 
by the A. V,, docs stand for that tree in most of 
the passages where the word occurs. The crez, cr 
^ ** fiimly rooted and strong tree," from an Arabic 
ji-oot which has this signification, is particularly the 
name of the cellar of Lebanon {Cedrus L%bani)\ 
but that the wal'd is used in a wider sense to denote 
other trees of the ConiferaCf is cleai' from some 
Scriptural passages where it occurs. For instance, 
the “ cedar wood ” mentioned in Lev. xiv. 6 con 
I haixlly be the wood of the Lebanon cedai'S, seeing 
that the Cedrus Lihani could never have gi'own in 
the peninsula of Sinai. Thei-e is another passage 
(Ez. xxvii. 5), in which perhaps erez denotes some 
fir; in all probability, as Dr. Hooker conjectures, 
the Pinits Halepensis, which grows in Lebanon, 
and is better fitted for furnishing ship-masts than 
the wood of the Cedrus Libani, The Cedrus Li- 
6tmi, Pinus Halepcnsis^ and Juniperus exceka, 
were probably all included under the term erez\ 
though there can bo no doubt that by this name is 
more especially denoted the cedar of Lebanon, as 
, being the firmest and grandest of the conifers. As 
' to the ** cedar wood ** used in puriheations, it is 
probable that one of the smaller Junipere is intended 
(/ . Sabina f ), for it is doubtful whether the Juni- 
peras excelsa exists at all in Arabia. As tar as is 
at present known, the cedar of Lebanon is confined 
in l^yria to one valley of the Lebanon imige, vis., 
^at of the Kedisha river, which flows from near tlie 
highest point of the range westwaitl to tlie Medi- 
terranean, and enters the sea at the port of Tripoli. 
The grove is at the very upper part of the valley, 
about 15 mUes from the sea, 6500 feet above that 
level, and tlicir position is moreover above that of 
, ^ other arbo^us Yegetatioh. The valley hero 
is very broad, open, anU shallow, and the grove 
'•*nns a mere speck on its mt flow*. On neaiYr in- 
Cox. D. B. 
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s'pecHon, the cedars are fband to be'^^oonfiited ip o * 
small, mrtton of a ntn^ of ldw‘ atopy bille of 
rounded outlines, and perhaps 60 to 11)0 ft. above 
the plain, which sweep across the valley. These 
hills are believed by Dr. Hooker to be old inpraines, 
deposited by glaciers that once debouched dn to the 
plain from the surrounding tops of Lebanon. 

Oe'dxim. 1. A place fortified by Cendebaeus 
under the ordero of the king Aiitiochus*(Sidetes), as a 
station from which to command the roads of Judaea 
1 Macc. XV. 30, 41, xvi. 9). It was not far from 
amnia (Jabne), or from Azotus (Aididod), and was 
probably the modem Katra or KUtrcdiy which lies 
on the maritime plain below the river Bubin, and 
throe miles south-west of Akir (Ekrbn).-»2. In 
this form is given in the N, T. the name of the 
bronk Kidron in the ravine below the eastern wall 
of Jerusalem (John xviii. 1, only). Beyond* it was 
the garden of Gethsemane. [Kidbox.] 

Ce'ilaa. Sons of Ceilan and Azetas, according 
to 1 Ehdr. V. 15, returned with 2lk>robabe] from 
Babylon. 

Ceiling. The descriptions of Scripture (1 K. 
vi. 9, 15, vii. 3 ; 2 Chr. iii. 5, 9 ; Jer. xxii, 14 ; 
Hag. i. 4), and of Josephus, show that the ceilings 
of the Temple and the palaces of the Jewish kings 
were form^ of cedar planks applied to the beams 
or joints ci-ossing from wall to wall, probably with 
sunk panels, edged and ornamented with gold, and 
carved with incised or other patterns, sometimes 
painted (Jer. xxii. 14). It is probable that both 
Egyptian and Assyi ian models were followed, in this 
as in other branches of architectural construction, 
before the Homan period. Examples aro extant, of 
Egyptian ceilings in stucco paiut^ with devices, of 
a date much eai lier than that of Solomon’s Temple. 
Of these devices the principal are the giiilloche, the 
chevron, and the scroll. The panel work in ceilings, 
which has been described, is found in Oriental aiuT 
North African dwellings of late and modem times.. 
Mr. Porter describes the ceilings of houses at Da- 
mascus as delicately pointed. Many of the rooms 
in the Palace of the Moors at the Alhambra wei-e 
ceiled and ornamented with the richest geometriotil 
patterns. 



Fanolleil celling flrom hoiwe In Cairo. (Lane, Modern hgifpltm*.) 


Celosyria. [Coelesyrta.] 

Cen'ohrea (accurately Cenckraae), the eastern 
harbour of Corinth (i. e. its harbour on the Saronic 
Gulf) and the emporium of its trade with the Ariatic 
shores of the Mediterranean, as Lechaeum {Zvfyrdki) 

I on the Corinthian Gulf connected it with Italy and 
the west. St. Paul sailed from Cenchniae (AcU 
xviii. 18) on his return to Syria his second 
missionaiy journey; and when he vrrote his episite 
to the Homans in the ooum the third jonmy. 
an organised chui-ch seems to have , been iR^nned 
here (Rom. xvi. 1. See PHOEmr.). Tht distanes 
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of Cenchrene from Corinth was 70 stadia or about 
nine miles. The modern village of Kthries retains 
the ancient name, which is conjectured by Di\ Sib> 
thorpe to be derived from tlie millet (ic^7XP^)i 
which still grows there. 



Coionlnl Coin of ('oinit)i Oit the obvar^e tlio hciul of Antoutnu* 
on the »hf port nf Cuiiohreuu, with c. i. c . tbol 

ie f;01.0Mt4 l^VS JVI.IA COltlNTHUS. 


Cendebe'us (acom ately Cendebaeos), a general 
left by Antioch us VI J. in comniaiul of the swi-board 
of Palestine (1 Macc. xv. I?8, &c.) after the defeat of 
Tryphon U.C. 138. He fbi-tifit'd Kedron and ha- 
mased the Jews for some time, but Wius afterw'ards 
defeated by Judas Maccabaeus, with great loss 
(1 Macc. xvi. 1-10). 

Censer {macht&h and miktercth). The former 
of the Hebrew woixis seems used geneially for any 
instrument to seize or hold burning coals, or to 
receive ashes, &c., such as the appendages of the 
brazen altar and golden caiullestick mentioned in 
Ex. XXV. 38, xxxvii. 23, It, however, generally 
bears the limited meaning which properly belongs 
to the se<;ond ivord, found only iu the later books 
(e.g, 2 Chr. xxvi. 19; Ez. viii. 11), that, viz. of a 
small poitable vessel of metal fitted to receive bum- 
ing coals from the altar, and on which the incense 
for burning was sprinkled (2 Chr. xxvi. 18 ; Luke 
•i. 9). The only distinct precepts I’egarding the use 
of the censer are found in Num. iv. 14, and in Lev. 
xvi. 12, Solomon prepared “ censers of pure gold” 
as pai’t of the same furniture (1 K, vii. 50 ; 2 Chr. 
iv. 22). Possibly their general use may have been 
to take up coals from the brazen altar, and convey 
the incense while burning to the “ golden altar,” 
or “ altar of incense,” on which it was to be offered 
morning and evening (Ex. xxx. 7, 8). So Uzziah, 
when he was intending “ to burn incense upon the 
altar of incense,” took “a censer in his hand” (2 
Chr. xxvi. 16, 19). The woixl rendered ‘‘censer” 
in Hebr. ix. 4 probably means the “ altar of incense,” 

Cfflunif* 1. Moses laid down the law (Ex. xxx. 
12, 13) that whenever the people were numbered, 
an offering of J a. shekel should be made by evejy 
man above 2U years of age, by way of atonement 
or propitiation. Tlie instances of numbering re- 
corded in the 0. T. we aa follows: — 1. Under the 
express dii-ection of God (Ex. xxxviii. 26), in the 
3rd or 4th month after the Exodus during the en- 
campment at Sinai, chiefly for the purpose of raising 
money for the Tabeniacle. The numbers then taken 
amounted to 603,550 men. 2. Again, in the 2nd 
month of the 2nd year after the Exodus (Num. i. 
C, 3). This census was taken for a double pui*pose. 
(<T.) To ascei-tain the number of fighting men from 
the age of 20 to 50. (6.) To asoeitain the amount 

©f the redemption offering due on account of all the 
firstborn bofti of persons and cattle. The Invites, 
whose numbers amounted to 22,000, wore taken 
fit lien of the firstbom males of the rest of Israel, 
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whose numbers weie 22,273, and for the sur|tltis 
of 273 a money payment of 1365 sh^els, or 5 
shekels each, was made to Aai'on and hts sons 
(Num. iii. 39, 51). 3. Anothe^ njmbering took 
place 38 years aftorwaixis, previous to the entrenoe 
into Canaan, when the total num)>er, excepting the 
Levites, amounted to 601,730 males, showing a 
decrease of 1870. 4. The next fomnil numbering 
of the whole people was in the reign of David. 
The men of Israel above 20 yews of age were 

800.000, and of Judah 500,000, total 1,300,000. 
The book of Chron, gives the numbers of Jsiiiel 

1 .100.000, and of Judah 470,000, total 1,570,000 ; 

but infm-ms us that Levi and I^njamin were not 
numbered (1 Chr. xxi. 6, xxvii. 24). 6. The 
census of David was completed by Solomon, by 
causing the foreigners and remnants of the con- 
quered nations resident within Palestine to be nuni- 
bcied. Their number amounted to 153,600, and 
they were employed in forced labour on his gieat 
architectural works (Josh, ix, 27 ; IK. v. 15, ix. 
20, 21 ; 1 Chr. xxii. 2; 2 Chr, ii. 17, 18). Be- 
tween this time and the Captivity, mention is made 
of the numliers of armies under successive kings of 
Israel and Judah, from which may be gatheretl 
with more or less probability, and with due consi- 
deration of the circumstances of the times as inffii- 
encing the number of the levies, estimates of the 
population at the various timex mentioned, 6. Ke- 
hoboam (n.C. 976-958) collected from Judah and 
Benjamin 180,000 meu to fight against Jero- 
boam (1 K, xii, 21). 7. Abijam (958-955), 

with 400,000 men, made war on Jeroboam with 

800,000, of whom 500,000 were slain (2 Chr. xiii. 
3, 17). 8. Asa (955-914) had an anny of 300,000 
men from Judah, and 280,000 (Josephus says 
250,000) from Benjamin, w’ith 'which he defeated 
Zerah the Ethiopian, with an army of 1,000,000 

2 Chr. xiv. 8, 9). 9. Jehoshaphat (914-891), 
besides men in garrisons, had underarms 1,160,000 
men, including perhaps subject foreigners (2 Chr. 
xvii. 14-19). 10. Amaziah (838-811) had from 

Judah and Benjamin 300,000, besides 100,000 
mercenanes from Israel (2 Chr, xxv. 5, 6). 11.' 

Uzziah (811-759) could bring into the field 307,500 
men (307,000, Josephus), well armed, under 2600 
otficers (2 Chr. xxvi, 11-15). 12. The number of 

those who returned with Zerubbabel in the firat 
(Siravan is reckoned at 42,360 (Ezr. ii. 64) ; but of 
these perhaps 12,542 belonged to other tribes than 
Judah and Benjamin. The purpose of this census 
was to settle with reference to the year of Jubilee 
he inheritances in the Holy Land, which had been 
disturbed by the Captivity, and also to ascertain 
the family genealogies, and ensure, ns fai* as pos- 
sible, the purity of the Jewish race (Ezr. ii. 69, x. 

2, 8, 18, 44; Lev. xxv. 10). In the second cara- 
van, B.c. 458, the number was 1496. Women and 
ihildrcn are in neither case included (Ezr. viii. 
1-14). Throughout all these accounts two points 
are clear. 1. That great pains w-ere taken to ascer- 
tain and register the numl)e!s of the Jewish people 
at various times for the reasons mentioned above. 

2. That the numbers given in some cases can with 
difficulty be reconciled with other numbers of no 
veiy distant date, as well as with the presumed 
capacity of the country for supporting population. 
But while great doubt rests on the genuineness of 
namericfld expi’essions in 0, T. it nrast be consi- 
dered that the readings* on which our version is 
founded, give with trifiing variations the same 
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results as those presented by the LXX. and by Jo- 
sephus. There are besides abundant tinces thi'ough- 
out the whole o^ Palestine of a much higher mte 
of feitili^ in former as compared with present 
times, a mi*tility remarked by pi*ofane wiiters, and 
of which the present neglect^ state of cultivation 
afroi*d8 no test. This combined with the positive 
divine promises of populousness, increases ^e pro- 
bability of at least approximate cori-Cctness in the 
foregoing estimates of population.— II. In N. T., 
St. Luke, in his account of the “ taxing,” says, a 
deci'ee went out from Augustus that all the woild 
should be taxed, and in the Acts alludes to a dis* 
turlxmce raised by Judas of Galilee in the days of 
tlie “ taxing ” (Luke ii. 1 ; Acts v. 37). The Ro- 
man census under the Republic consisted, so far as 
the present purpose is concerned, in an enrolment 
of poi*sons and property by trib^ and households. 
The census was taken, mure or less regularly, in 
llie provinces, under the republic, by j>rovincial 
t^iisoi-s, and the tribute regulated at their discre- 
tion, but no complete census was made before the 
time of Augustus, who carried out 8 general in- 
spections of this kind, oi>., (1.) B.c. 28 ; (2.) B.C. 
8 ; (8.) A.D. 14 ; Jind a partial one, A.D. 4. 

Centurion. [Army.] 

Cephas. [Peter.] 

Coras, 1 Ksd. v. 29. [Keros.] 

Ce'tab, 1 Esd. v. 30. There is no name corre- 
sponding with this in the lists of Ezra, and Ne- 
heniiah. 

Cha'bris, the son of Gothoniel, one of the thrde 
“ rulers,” or “ ancients ” of Bethulia, in the time 
of Judith (Jud. vi, 15, viii. 10, x. 6). 

Cha'dias. ** Tliey of Chadias and Ammidoi,” 
according to 1 Esd. v. 20, returned from Babylon 
with Zorobabel. There are no coii’esponding names 
in liizra and Kehcmiah. 

Chaff. The Heb. words rendered chaff in A. V, 
do not seem to have precisely the same meaning : 
ch&ihashrsz dry grass, Imy; and occure twice only 
in 0. T., viz., Is. v. 24, xxxiii. 11. Mots is chaff 
separated by winnowing from the grain — the husk 
of the wheat. Tchen, rendered straw in Ex. v. 7. 
10, 11, &c., and stubble in .Job xxi. 18, means 
stiaw cut into short portions, in which state it was 
mixed with tlie mud of which bricks were made to 
give it consistency. In 1 K. iv. 28, mention is 
made of a mixed fodder for horses and camels oj 
barley and teben, such as the Aiabs call tibn to this 
day. The Chaldaic woixl occum but once, in 
Dan. ii. 35. 

Chain. Chains were used, 1, as badges of office: 
2. for ornament ; 3. for confining prisoners. 1. Th< 
gold chain placed about Joseph’s neck (Gen. xli 
42), and tlmt promised to Dauiel (Dan. v. 7), an 
instances of the first use. In Egypt it was one of the 
insignia of a judge, who wore an image of tiuth 
attached to it ; it was also worn by the prime mi 
nister. In Pei*sia it was considei'ed noi only as i 
mark of royal favour, but a token of investituro. 
In Ez. xvi. 11, the chain is mentioned as the symbol 
of sovereignty. 2. Chains for ornamental pur 
posea were woni by men as well as women in many 
countries both of Europe and Asia, and probably 
this was the case among the Hebrews (Prov. i. 9). 
The necklace consisted of pearls, corals, &c., threaded 
on a string. Besides the neckl^e, other chains wero 
worn (Jud. x. 4 ) hanging down as for as the waist, 
or even lower. 8ome Wero adorned with pieces of 
wetal, shaped in the fom of the moon round tires 
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ike the moon,” A. ; Is. iii. 18), The Midianiteii 
adorned the necks of their edmeis witli it (Judg. 
viii. 21, 26). To other chains were suspendeil 
various triukets- as soeiit-bottles (Is. iii, 20) and 
mirrors (Is. iii. 2^ ;. Step-chains were attached to 
the ankle-rings, which shortened the step and pro- 
duced a mincing gait (Is. iii. 16, 18). 3. The 
means adopted for confining prisonera among the 
Jews were fettero similar to our handcuffs (Judg. 
xvi. 21 ; 2 Sam, iii. 34 ; 2 K. xxv, 7 ; Jer. xxxix. 7>. 
Among the Romans, the prisoner was handcnfM 
to one, and oocasioiiHlly to two guaids (Acts xii. 6. 
7, xxi. 33). 

Chalcedony, only in Rev. xxi. 19. The name 
is applied in modern minerology to one of the va- 
rieties of agate. Theie can, however, be little 
doubt that the stone to which Theophiastus {De 
Lapid, § 25) rofero, as being found in tlie island 
opposite Chalcedon and used as a solder, must have 
been the gi*een transparent carbonate of copper, or 
our copper emerald. 

Chal'col, 1 K. iv. 31. [Calcol.] 

Chaldc'a, more con'cctly Chaldae^a, is propcilr 
only tlie most southern portion of liabyloiiia. It 
is used, however, in our version for the Hebrew 
ethnic appellative Casdim (or “ Chaldaeans ”), 
under which teim the inhabitants of the entire 
country are designated ; and it will therefore hero 
he taken in this extended souse. The origin of the 
tenn is very doubtful.— 1. Extent and boundaries. 
— The tract of country viewed in Scripture as the 
land of the Chaldaeans is that vast alluvial plain 
which has been formed by the deposits of the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris — ^at least so far as it lies to 
the west of the latter stream. This extraordinary 
fiat, unbroken except by the works of man, extends, 
in a direction nearly N.E. and S.W., a distance of 
400 miles along the course of the rivers, and is on 
an average about 100 miles in width.— 2, General 
character of the country. — ^The general asjiect 
the country is thus described by a modem traveller, 
who well contrasts its condition now with the ap- 
peaiance which it must have presented in tunaent 
times. “ In former days,” he says, “ the vas* 
plains of Babylon were nourished by a complicatea 
system of canals and watercourses, which spread 
OA^er the surface of the country like a net-work. 
The wants of a teeming population were snjiplied 
by a rich soil, not less bountiful than that on the 
banks of the Egyptian Kile. Like islands rising 
from a golden sea of waving corn, stood frequent 
groA'es of palm-trees and pleastmt gaidens, affording 
to the idler or traveller their grateful and highly- 
valued shade. Crowds of passeugera luirried along 
the dusty roads to and from the busy city. The 
land was rich in com and wine. How changed is 
the asjiect of that region at the present day ! Long 
lines of mounds, it is true, mai-k the courses of 
those main aiteiaes which formei-ly diffused life and 
vegetation along their banks, but their channels are 
now berett of moistui'e and choked with drifted 
sand ; the smaller offshoots ai'e vrholly effaced. * A 
drought is upon her waters,’ says the prophet, ‘ and 
tliey shall be diied up I* All that i^ains of that 
ancient civilisation — that ‘gloiy of kingdoms,’ — 
‘ the praise of the whole earth,'— -is reei^isable in 
the nutnei'ous mouldering heaps of biick and rub- 
bish which overspread the surface of the plain. 
Instead of the luxurious fields, the gixives and 
gaidens, nothing now meets the eye but an ai*id 
waste — the dense population of foimer times is 

L 2 
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▼unished, and no man dwells ihere/* (LoftuH*8 
Chaldaea, pp. 14<5.) — 3. i>iVtwons.— The ti ue 
Cbaldaea is always in the geographers a distmct 
regioiif being the most southern portion of Baby* 
Ionia, lying chiefly (if not solely) on the right bank 
of tiie Euphiates. Babylonia above this, is sepa- 
nitetl into two districts, called respectively Amor- 
dacia and Avraniiis, The former is the name of 
the central territoi'y round Babylon itself; the 
latter is applied to the regions towards the iioi*th, 
whore Babylonia bordera on Assyria.— 4. Cities , — 
Btibylonia was celebrated at all times for the number 
jmd antiquity of its cities. The most important of 
those which have been identified ara Boraippa(ji?iVs- 
Nimrttd), Sippara or Sepliaiwaim (Mosaib)y Outha 
(Ibraftim), Calneh {Nifer)^ Eiech {Warka)y Ur 
{Mwfheir), Chilmiid {luihcadha), Larancha {Sen- 
kereh)y Is {Hit)y Duraha {Akherkuf) ; but brides 
these ^> 61*0 were a multitude of others, the sites of 
which have not been deteiinined.— 5. Canals , — 
One of the most remarkable features of ancient 
Babylmiia was its network of canals. Three prin- 
cipal canals carried off the waten? of the Euphrates 
towards the Tigris, itbove Babylon. .These were, 
1. The original “ Royal River,” or Ar-Malcha of 
Berosus ; 2. the Nafir Malcha of the A rabs ; and 
3. the Nakr Kuiha, On the other side of the 
sti'eara, a large canal, leaving the Euphrates at Hity 
where the alluvial plain commences, skirted the de- 
posit on the west along its entire extent, and fell 
into the Persian Gulf at the head of the Bubian 
ci*eek; while a second main artery branched fixim 
the Euphrates nearly at Mosaiby and ran into a 
great lake, in the neighbourhood of Borsippa, whence 
the lands to the south-west of’ Babylon wera ini- 
gated.— 6. Sea of Nedjefy Ckaldaean marshesy ^c, 
— Chaldaea contains one natural feature deserving 
of special description — the ** greiit inland freshwater 
sea of Nedjef^* (Loftus, p. 45). This sheet of 
water is a permanent lake of considerable depth, 
and extends in a south-easterly direction a distance 
df 40 miles. Its gi'eatest width is 35 miles. Above 
and below the Sea of Nedjefy from the Birs-Nitnrud 
to Ktifay and from the south-eastern extremity of 
the to SamavOy extend the famous Chaldaean 
marshes, where Alexander was nearly lost.— 7. 
Productions , — ^The €xti*aordinary fertility of the 
Chaldaean soil has been noticed by vaiious writers. 
It is said to be the only country in the world whei e 
wheat grows wild. Herodotus declared (i. 193) 
that grain commonly returned 200-foId to the sower, 
and occasionally 300-fold. The palm was undoubt- 
edly one of the principal objects of cultivation. 
The soil is rich, but there is little cultivation, the 
inhabitants subsisting chiefly upon dates. More 
than half the country is left dry and waste from 
the want of a proper system of irrigation ; while 
the remaining half is to a great extent covered with 
marshes owing to the same neglect. 

Chalda'anS) or Ghal'dees, appear in Scripture, 
until the time of the Captivity, as the people of 
the country which has Babylon for its capital, and 
which is itself teimed Shinar ; but in the Book of 
Daniel, while this meaning is still found (v. 30, 
and ix. 1), a new sense shows itself. The Chal- 
daeans ai-e classed with the magicians and astro- 
nomers ; and evidently form a sort of prfest class, 
who have a peculiar ** tongue ** and ** learning ” 
(i. 4), and are consulted by tbe king on religions 
snljects. The same variety appears in profane 
wiiters. It appears that the Chaldaeans (Kaldm 
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or JTaWi*) wera in the oarliest times merely one out 
of the many Cushite tribes inhabiting the great 
alluvial plain known afterward*} as Chaldaea or 
Babylonia. Their sjiecial seat was probably that 
southern portion of the country which is found to 
have so late retained the name of^haldaea. Here 
was Ur ** of the Chaldees,” the modern M^tgheiry 
which lies south of the Euphrates, near its junction 
with Uie Shai-cl-Ifie. In process of time, as the Kaldi 
grew in power, their name gradually pievailed over 
those of the other ti ibes inhabiting the country ; and 
by the era of the Jewish captivity it had begun to 
be used generally for all the inlmbitiuits of Ba- 
bylonia. It had come by this time to have two 
senses, both ethnic *. in the one it was the special 
appellative of a particular race to whom it had be- 
longed from the remotest times, in the other it 
designated the nation at large in which this i-ace 
was predominnnt. It has been observed above that 
the Ifaldi proper were a Cushite race. This is 
proved by the remains of their language, which 
closely resembles the Galla or ancient language of 
Ethiopia. Now it appeal's by the inscriptions that 
while both in Assyria and in later- Babylonia, the 
Shemitic type of speech prevailed for civil purposes, 
the ancient Cushite dialect was retained, as a learned 
language for scientific and i-cligioiis literature. This 
is no doubt the “ learning” and the “ tongue ” to 
which reference is made in the Book of Daniel 
(i. 4). The Chaldeans were really the learned 
class ; they were pnests, magicians, or astronomera, 
and in the last of the three capacities, they pro- 
bably effected discoveries of great importance. Ac- 
coi-dlng to Strabo, theie were two chief seats of 
Chaldaean learning, Borsippa, and Ur or Orchoe. 
To these we may add from Pliny Babylon, an<l 
Sippira or Sepbarvaim. The Chaldaeans (it would 
appear) congregated into boilies, forming whal we 
may perhaps call universities, and pursuing the 
studies, in which they engaged, together. They 
probably mixed up to some extent astrology with 
their astronomy, even in the eailier times, but 
they certainly made great advances in astronomical 
science. In later times they seem to have degenerated 
into mei’e fortune-telleis. 



Chaldees. [Chaldeai^s.] 

Chalk etones. [Lime,] 

Ghamberlain. Erastus, ** the chamberlain ** 
of the city of CJorinlh, was one of those whose 
salutations to the Itonion Christians are given at 
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the etHl of the £p* addi'esgod to thorn (liom. xvi. 
23). The office which he held was apparently 
that of public treasui-er, or aroanttStOa the Vulgate 
renders his title. Chese arcarit were inlerior magin- 
trates, who had the charge of the. public chest {area 
fublka), and were under the authority of the 
senate. They kept the accounts of the public 
revenues. The office held by Blastus, ** the king's 
chamberlain,"* was entiiely difiereut from this 
(Acts xii. 20). It was a post of honour which 
involved great intimacy and influence with the 
king. The margin of our version gives “ that was 
over the king’s l^chamber.” For Chamberlain 
as ustni in the O. T., see Kundoh. 

Chameleon. The Hebrew eddeh occurs in the 
sense of some kind of unclean animal in Lev. xi. 
30; the A. V. follows the LXX. and Vulg. {Hieroz, 
ii. 493). Bochart accepts the Arabic reding of 
elwarlo, i. e. the lizanl, known by the name of the 
“ Monitor of the Nile” {Monitor Niloticus, Grey), 
a large strong reptile common in Egypt and other 
paits of Africa ; but the evidence which suppoits 
this interpretation is far from conclusive. 

Chamois (Heb. zemer). In the list of animsds 
allowed lor food (Deut. xiv. 6) mention is made 
of the zemer-j the LXX., Vulg., and some other 
versions, give “camelopard” or “giraffe.” The 
“chamois” of the A. V. can hardly be allowed to 
repra'sent the zemer ; for there is no evidence that 
it has ever been seen in Palestine or the Lebanon. 
Col. H. Smith suggests that some mountain sheep 
Is intended, and figures the Kehach {Aminotragus 
Tragelaphus), a wild sheep not uncommon, he 
Miys, in the MokatLam rocks near Caii o, and found 
aKo in Sinai ; it is not improbable that this is the 
animal denoted. 



Aoudad 8h««p. 


Cha'naon, the manner in which the woid 
Canaan is spelt in the A. V. of the Apocrypha 
and N. T, (Jud. v. S, 9, 10; Bar. iii. 22 ; Sus, 
56; 1 Mace. i.v. 37 ; Acts vii. 11, xiii. 19). 

Chanaanite for Oanaanite, Jud. v. 16. 

Channtuie'us, 1 Esd. viii. 48. 

Chapiter. The capital of a pillar ; also possibly 
a roll moulding at the top of a building or work of 
a^’t, as in the case (1) of the pint’s of the Taber- 
aacle and Temple, and of the two pilloi's called 
6q|)eciaUy Jachin and B<Si 2 ; and (2) of the lavers 
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belonging to the Temple (Ex. xixviii. 17 * 1 K« 
vii. 27, 31, 38). 

Charaath'alM, a corruption of Cherub, Ad^ 
daii,” in Ezr. ii. (1 Esd. v. 36). 

Char'aca, a place mention^ only in 2 Mac. xii. 
17, and there so obscurely that nothing can be 
cei*tainly infen'ed as to its position. It was on the 
east of Jordan, and it was 750 stadia from the 
city Caspin. Kwald places it to the extreme east, 
and ideutifles it with Haphon. The only name 
now known on the east of Jordan which meals 
Charax is Kerak, the ancient Kir«Moab, on the 
S.E. of the Dead Sea. 

Char'ashim, The Valley of (“ ravine of crafts- 
men ”), a place mentioned twice ; — 1 Chr, iv. 14, 
as having been founded or settled by Joab, a man 
of the tribe of Judah and family of Othniel; and 
Neb. xi. 35, as being reinhabited by Benjamites 
after the Captivity. In this passage it is rendei’ed 
“ valley of craftsmen.” 

Char'ehamii, 1 Esd. i. 25. [Cakchemish.] 

Char'chemish, 2 Chr. xxxv. 20. [Carchi^ 

M1811.] 

Char'ens, 1 Esd. v. 32. Comipted from Babkos. 

Cha'rea, 1 Esd. v. 32. [Harsha.] 

Charger. A shallow vessel for receiving water 
or blood, also for presenting oflerings of fine flour 
with oil (Num. vii. 79). The “chargers” men- 
tioned in Numbers are said to have been of silver, 
and to have weighed each 130 shekels, or 65 oz. 
The daughter of Heiodias brought the head of 
St. John Baptist in a chaiger (Matt, xiv, 8) : pro- 
bidjly a trencher or platter. [Basin.] 

Chariot. 1. Eeceb, sometime^ including the 
horses (2 Sam. viii. 4, x. 18).—2. ESciih, a chariot 
or horse (Ps. civ. 3).— 3, Mercdb, from same itwt 
as (1) a chariot, litter, or seat (Lev. xv. 9; Cant, 
iii. 10). —4. Mcrcdbdh. b. *Agdldh (Ps, xlvi. 
9 [10]).— 6. Aphiryon (Cant. iii. 9 ; between 1-4 
no difference of signification). A vehicle used either^ 
for warlike or |x?aceful purjioses, but most com-* 
mouly the foimer. Of the latter use the following 
only are probable instances as regards the Jews, 

1 K. xviii. 44, and as regards other nations, Gen. 
xli. 43, xlvi. 29 ; 2 K. v. 9; Acts viii. 28. The 
earliest mention of chai'iots in Scriptme is in Egypt, 
where Joseph, as a mark of distinction, was placed 
in Pharaoh’s second chariot (Gen. xli. 43), and later 
when he went in his own chariot to meet his fathei 
oil his entrance into Egypt fram Canaan (.vlvi. 29). 
In the funeral procession of Jacob chariots also 
fomaed a part, possibly by way of escort or as a 
guard of honour (1. 9). The next mention of 
Egyptian chariots is for a warlike puipose (Ex. xiv, 
7), In this point of view chariots among some 
nations of antiquity, ns elephants among othera, 
may be r^aided as Ailing the place of heavy aitil- 
lery in modem times, so that the military power 
of a nation might be estimated by the number of 
its chariots. Thus Phiu*aoh in pui suing Israel took 
with him 600 chai'iots. The Canaanites of the 
valleys of Palestine were enabled to resist the 
Israelites successfully in consequence of the num- 
ber of their chai-iots of iron, i. e. pei-haps armed 
with iron scythes (Ges. s. e. ; Josh. xvii. 18 ; 
Judg. i. 19). Jabin, king of Canaan, had 900 
chai'iots (Judg. iv. 3). The Philistines in Saul's 
time had 30,000, a number which seems excessive 
(1 Sam. xiii. 5). Dayid took from Hadadexer king 
of Zobah 1000 chariots (2 Sam. viii. 4), and fkom 
the Syrians a little later 700 (x. 18), wl|o in order * 
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to recover their ground collected 32,000 chaiiote Amb» i. 4, 9). The chariots themselves and also 
(1 Chr. six. 7). Up to this time the Israelites the horses were imported chiefly from Egypt, and 
possessed few or no chaiiots, partly no doubt in the cost of each chariot was 600 shekels of silver, 
consequence of the theocmtic prohibition against and of each horse 150 (1 K« A 29). From this 
multiplying horses, for fear of Intercourse with time chariots were regarded as among the most 
Egypt, and the regal despotism implied in the important arms of war, though the supplies of 
possession of them (Deut. xvii. 16 ; 1 Sam. viii. 11, them and of horses appear to have been still mainly 
12). But to some extent David (2 Sam. viii. 4), drawn from Egypt (1 K. xxii. 34; 2 K. ix. 16, 21, 
and in a much git>ater degree Solomon, broke xiii. 7, 14, xviii. 24, xxiii. 30 ; Is. xxxi. 1). Most 
through the prohibition. He raised, therefore, and commonly 2 pei*sons/ and sometimes 3 rode in the 
maintained a force of 1400 chariots (1 K. x. 25) chariot, of whom the third was employed to cany 
by taxation on certain cities agreeably to Eastern the state umbrella (2 K. ix. 20, 24 ; 1 Iv. xxii. 34 ; 
custom in such mattc}*s (1 I\. ix. 19, x. 25; Xen. Acts viii. 38). A second chariot usually accom* 



panied the king to battle to be used in case of neces* 
sity (2 Chr. xxv, 34). The prophets allude fve- 
“quently to chariots as typical of power (Ps. xx. 7, 
civ. 3 ; Jer. li. 21 ; Zech. vi. 1). Chanots of other 
nations are mentioned, as of Assyria (2 K. xix. 23; 
Ez. xxiii. 24), Syria (2 Sam. viii. and 2 K. vi. 14, 
13), Persia (Is. xxii, 6), and lastly Antiochus Eu- 
pator is said to have had 300 chariots armed with 
scjrthes (2 Mac. xiii. 2). In the N. T., the only 
mention made of a chariot except in JRev. ix. 9, is 
in the case of the Ethiopian or Abyssinian eunuch 
of Queen Candat* (Acts viii. 28, 29,38;. Jewish 
chaiiots were no doubt imitated from Egypthui 
models, if not actually im^iorted from Egypt. 



Artnxriati clinritn, 

Bcythes may perhaps lie in- 
tendgil^ the “ chariots of iron of the Camiaii* 
ites^ they are mentioned as part of the equipment 


of Antiochus (2 Mac. xiii. 2), and of Darius (Diod. 
Sic. xvii. 53 ; Applan. Si/r, 32). • 

Char'miB, son of Meh^hiel, one of the three 
“ ancients*' or “rulei's” of Bethulia (Jud. vi, 15, 
viii. 10, X. G). 

Char'raxi, Acts vii. 2, 4. [Haran.] 

Chase. [Huntino.] 

Chas'eba, probably a mere corruption of Ga« 
ZERA (1 Esd. V. 31). 

Cheliar, a river in the “ land of the Chaldaeans ” 
(Ez. i. 3), on the banks of which some of the Jews 
were located at the time of the captivity, and where 
Ezekiel siw his earlier visions (Ez. i. 1, iii. 15, 23, 
&c.). It is commonly regarded as identical with 
the Hahor, or river of Gozan, to which some por- 
tion of the Israelites were removed by the Assyrians 
(2 K. xvii. 6). But this is a roeie conjecture. 
The Chehar of Ezekiel must be looked for in Baby- 
lonia, It is a name which might pioperly have 
been given to any great stream. Perhaps the view 
that the Chebar of Ezekiel is the Nahr Malcha or 
Koyal Canal of Nebuchadnezzar — the greatest c*f 
all the cuttings in Mesopottuonia — may be I'egarded 
as best deserving acceptance. 

Gheb'el, one of the singular topographical terms 
in which the ancient Hebiew language abounded, 
and which give so much force and precision to its 
records. The ordinary meaning of the word Chehel 
I a** rope "or “cord;" but in its topographical 
sense, as meaning a tract “ or “ district," we find 
it always attached to the region of Argob, which is 
invariably deffignated by this, and by no other tem 
(Deut. iii. 4, 13, 14 ; 1*K. iv. 13). It has bean 
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already > shown how exactly applicable it is to the 
circumstances of the ca^. No clue is aifoMed us 
to the reason of this definite localization of the term 
CSiebel. • 

Chedorlao'meri a kin^ of Ekm, hi the time of 
Abraham, who wjth three other chiefs made war 
upon the kings of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admali, Ze- 
boim, and Zoar, and reduceil them to servitude 
(Gen. xiv. 17^. The name of a king is found upon 
the bricks recently discovered in Chaldaea, which 
is read Kudur-mapula, This man has been sup- 
posed to be identical with Ohedorlaomer, and the 
opinion is confirmed by the fact that he Is fui*ther 
distinguished by a title which may be translated 
** kavager of the west.** “ As however one type 
alone of his legends has been discovered/* says Col. 
liawiinsou, it is impossible to proiiouuoe at pre- 
sent on the ideiitiiioation. Chedorlaomer may have 
been the leader of certain immigrant Chaldaean 
Mlamitcs who founded the great Chaldaean empire 
of Bei*osiis in the early part of the 20th century li.C. 

Oheese is mentioned only three times in the 
Uihle, and on each occasion under a diifei*ent name 
in the Hebrew (Job x. 10 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 18 ; 2 Sara, 
xvii. 29). it is difficult to decide how far these 
terms correspond with our notion of cheese ; for 
they simply expi ess various degrees of coagulation. 
It may be observed that cheese is hot at the present 
day common among the Bedouin Arabs, butter being 
decidedly preferred; but there is a substance, closely 
coi-jesponding to those mentioned in 1 Sam. xvii.; 
2 Sam. xvii., consisting of coagulatal buttermilk, 
which is dri<yl until it becomes quite hard, and is 
then gi’ound; the Arabs ctit it mixed with butter 
(Burckhardt, Notes on the BedouinSt i. 60). 

Ohe'lal) Ezr. X. 30. 

Chelci'aa. 1. Ancestor of Baruch (Bar. i. 1). 
—2. Hilkiah the higli priest in the time of Isaiah 
(Bar. i. 7).— 3. The father of Susanna (^Jffist, of 
Btts. *2, 29, 63). Tradition represents him as the 
brother of Jeremiah, and identical with Hilkiah 
who found the copy of the law in the time of Jo* 
siah (2 K. xxii. H). 

CheTlians, The (Jud. ii. 23). [Cheixus.] 

Chel'lnh, Ezr. x. 35. 

ChellUB, named amongst the places beyond («. c. 
on the west of ) Jordan to which Nabuchodonosor 
?cnt his summons (Jud. i, 9). E.\cept its mention 
with “Kades*’ there is no clue to its situation, 
keland conjectures that it may have been Elusa, 

Ghelod. “ Many nations of the sons of Chelod ** 
were among those who obeyed the summons of Na- 
buchodonosor to his war with Aiphaxad (Jud, i.. 6). 
The woi-d Is apparently corrupt. 

Che'lub. 1. A man among the descendants of 
Judah, described as the brother of Shuah and the 
father of Mechir.— 2. Ezri the son of Chelub was 
the ovei-seer of those who “ did the work of the 
field for tillage of the ground/* one of David’s 
officers (1 Chr. xxvii. 26). 

CharnlMiy the son of Hezron, of one of the chief 
families of Judah. The name occurs in 1 Chr. ii. 9 
only, and from a comparison of this passage with ii. 
IS and 42, it would appear to be but another form 
of the name Caleb. 

Clhem’aiimSy thie. This woi^ only occura in 
the text of the A. V. in Zeph. i. 4. In 2 K. xxiii. 5 
It is rendered “ idolatrous priests," and in Hos. x. 5 
** priests," and in both cases ** chemarim '* is given 
in the miugin. So fm* as r^ards the Hebrew UMge 
outlie word it is exclusively applied to the prints 
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of the false worahip, and was hi all probafiility a 
tenn of foi’eign origin. In Syikc Ihc woid ciitmt’S 
is found without the same iwtrictfon of meaning, 
being used in Judg. xvii. 5, 12, of the priest of 
Micah, while in Is. Ixi. 6 it denotes the piiests of 
the true God, and in Heb. ii. 17 is applied to 
Christ himself. Kimchi derived it from, a root 
signifying “ to be black,** because the idolatrous 
priests wore black gaiments ; but this is without 
tbundation. 

Che'mosh, the national deity of the Moabites 
(Nuin. x.\i. 29; Jer. xlviii. 7, 13, 46). In Judg. 
xi. 24, he also appears as the god of the Ammonites. 
Solomon introduced, and Josiah abolished, the wor- 
ship of Chemosh at Jerusalem (1 K. xi. 7 ; 2 K. 
xxiii. 13). Jerome identifies him with Baal-Peor; 
others with BaabZebub, on etymological grounds ; 
othei-s, as Geseiiius, with Mars, ami others with 
Saturn. 

Ghena'anah. 1. Son of Billian, son of Jediael, 
son of Benjamin, head of a Benjamite house (1 Chr: 
vii. 10), probably of the family of the Belaites. 
[Bela.]— 2. Father, or ancestor of Zedekiah the 
false prophet (1 K. xxii. 1 1, 24 ; 2 Chr.xviii. 10,23). 

Gheii'ani, one of the Levites who assisted at the 
solemn puriticAtiou of the people under Eziu (Neh. 
ix. 4). 

Chenani'ah, chief of the Levites, when David 
carried the ark to Jerusalem (1 Chr. xv. 22, xxvi, 
29). 

Che phar-Haammona'i, ** Hamlet of the Am- 
monites a place mentioned among the towns of 
Benjamin (Josh, xviii, 24). No trace of it has yet 
been discovered. 

Ghephi'rah, “ the hamlet one of the four cities 
of the Gibeomtes (Josh. ix. 17), named afterwaixls 
among the towns ot Benjamin, with liamah, Beeroth, 
and Mizpeh (xviii. 26). The men of Chephirah 
leturoed with Zembbabel from Babylon (Ezr, ii. 
25 ; Neh. vii. 29). .Dr. llobinson seems to have dis- 
covered it under the scai’cely altered name of Eeftr, 
about 2 miles west of Yalo (Ajalon). [Caphira,] 

Ghe'rau, one of the sons of Dishon the Horitie 
“ duke ’* (Gen. xxxvi. 26 ; 1 Chr. i. 41). 

Ghe'reas, a brother of Timotheus (1 Macc, v. 6), 
who held Gazara (I Macc. v. 8), where he was 
shun (2 Macc. x, 62, 37) . 

Gher'ethims, Ez. xxv. 16, The plural fomi of 
tlie woixl elsewhero reudereil Cherethites : which 
see, 

Gher'ethitev and Pel'ethites, the life-gaai\]s of 
King David (2 Sam. viii. 18, xv. 18, xx. 7, 23; 
IK. i. 38,44; 1 Chr. xviii. 17). These titles 
are commonly said to signify ** executioners and 
couriers." It is plain that these royal guaixis weie 
employed as executionera (2 K. xi. 4), and as 
€ 0111161*8 (I K, xiv. 27). But it has been con- 
jectured that they may have been foreign mei-ce- 
narics. They are connected with the Gittites, a 
foi’eign tribe (2 Sam. xv. 21); and the Cheretliites 
aro mentioned as a nation (1 Sam. xxx. 14), dwelling 
apparently on tiie coast, and therefore probably 
PJiilistines, of which name Pelethites may be only 
another foi'm. 

Che'xitli, The Brook, the torrent-bed or wady 
in which Elijah hid himself during tlte eaidy pai*t 
of the three ycai’s' drought (1 K, xvii. 3, 6). The 
position of the Cherith has been much disputed. 
Eusebius and Jerome place it beyond Jordan, 
where also Schware would identify it in a Wad^ 
AliaSt opposite Bethshean. This is the Wady A 
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ya&t 9 \Jabesl}). The only iitidition on the sul^t 
b one mentioned by Maiinus Scuiutus in 1321 1 that 
it mn by.Phasaelae, Herod*s city in the Joi^iaa 
valley. This would make it the ilm Fu$ail which 
fails from the mountains of Ephraim into the Ohdr^ 
south of Kum Sitric^h, and about 15 miles above 
Jericho. This view is supported by Bachiene, and 
in our own time by Van de Velde (ii. 310). Dr. 
Hobinson on the other hand would find the name in 
the Wady Kelt behind Jericho. The two names 
ai*e however essentially unlike. Tne argument from 
probability is in favour of the Cherith being on the 
east of Jordan, and the name may possibly be dis- 
oovei-ed there. 

Gheir'ilhy appaiently a place in Biibylonia from 
which some persons of doubtful extraction returned 
to Judaea with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 59; Neh. vii. 

til). 

Cher nh, Cher'nbim. The symbolical figure so 
called was a compo.site creature-fonn, which hnds a 
jMiViiliel in tlie religioiL^ uisigum of i\s>yjia, Egyp:, 



The winged feiuAle epliinx. (Wilkiiuon.) 


and Persia, e, g. the sphinx, the winged bulls and 
lions of Nineveh, &c., a general prevalence which 
prevents the necessity of our regai'ding it as a mere 
adoption from the Egyptian ritual. In such forms 
every imaginative people has sought to embody its 
notions either of the atti’ibutes of Divine essence, or 
of the vast powers of nature which transcend that of 
man. The Hebrew idea seems to limit the number 


as admiring and wondering (1 Pei. i. 12), but as 
guardians of the covenant and avengers of its 
breach. Those on the ark were to be placed with 
wings stretched forth, one at* each end of the 
mercy-seat, and to be made of the mercy-seat.” 



Asfjrrian Oiyphoa. (JLajmrA, U. 4Se.) 


They arc calle<l the cherubim of glory (Heb. ix. 5), 
as on tliem the glory, when visible, rested. "J'hey 
were anointed with the holy oil, like the ark itself, 
and the other wicred furniture. Their wings were 
to be stretched upwai-ds, and their faces ** towards 
each otlier and towaids the mercy-seat.” It is re- 
markable that with such precise directions as to 
their position, attitude, and material, nothing save 
that they were winged, is said concerning their 
shape. On the whole it seems likely that the wonJ 
** cherub ” meant not only the composite creature- 
form, of which the man, lion, ox, an«l eagle were 
the elements, but, further, some peculiar and mys- 
tical form, which Ezekiel, being a priest, would 
know and recognise as “the face of a CHiSRUn” 
(Ez. X. 14); but which was kept secret from all 
othei-s; and such probably weie those on the ark, 
though those on the hangings and panels might 
be of the popular device. What this peculiar 
cherubic form was is perliaps an impenetrable 
mystery. It might well be the symbol of . Him 
whom none could behold and live. For as sym- 
bols of Divine attributes,* e. g, omnipotence and 
omniscience, not as representations of actual beings, 
the cherubim should be reganied. Many etynio- 


of the cherubim. A pair (Ex. xxv. 18, &c.) were 
placed on the mercy-seat of the ark : a pair of colossal 
Mze overshadowed it in Solomon’s Temple with the 
canopy of their contiguously extended wings. Eze- 
kiel, i. 4-14, speaks of four, and similarly the apo- 
calyptic “ b^ts (Rev. iv. 6) are flfilH! 

four. So at the front or east ot ptWH 

Kden were posted “Me cherubim,” JT 

as though the whole of some recog- 
nised number. They utter no voice, 
though one is “ heard from above 
them,” nor have dealings with men t N 

save to awe and repel. The cheru- T 

him are placed beneath the actual j 

presence of Jehovah, whose moving 
throne they appear to draw (Gen. iii. 

24 ; Ez. h 5, 25, 26, x. 1, 2, 6, 7; 

Is. vi. 2, 3, 6). The glory sym- 
bolislng that presence which eye can- 
not see rests or rides on them, or one 
of them, thence dismounts to the 
temple threshold, and then departs 
Mid mounts again (Ez. x. 4, 18 ; 
wmp. ix. 3 ; Ps. xviii. iO), There 
is in them an entire absence of human 


logical sources tor the woi-d cherub have been 
proposed. The two best worth noticing, and be- 
tween which it is ditticult to choose are, (1) the 
Syriac cerubf great, strong ; (2) the Syriac cerab, 
to plough, i. e. to cut into; hence, ** that which 


sympathy, and even on the mercy-seat 
they probably appeared not merely 



r 


aworrliin nimluu (LifMili *tS.> 
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B^’ssthe OKf or, that which if carved s an 
image. Besides these two, wisdom or inteliigenoe 
has been given high authoiity as the titM 
meaning of the name. Though the exact fohn of 
the chei-ubim is uncertain, they must have borne 
a general resemWance to the composite raligious 
figures found upon the monuments of Egypt) As« 
Syria, Babylonia, and Persia. In the sacred boats 
or arks of the Egyptians, them are sometimes found 
two figures with extended wings, which remind us 
of the description of the cherubim ** covering the 
mercy-seat with their wings, and their faces [look* 
mg'] one to anotlier ** (Ex. xxv. 20). 



Che'flalon, a place named as one of the land- 
marks on the west pai*t of tlie north boundary of 
.ludah, apparently situated on the shoulder of 
Mount Jearini (Josh. xv. 10). Dr. Robinson has 
observed a modem village named Kesla^ about six 
miles to the N.K. of Ain'shems, on the western 
mountains of Judah. Eusebius and Jerome, in the 
Onomasticon, mention a Chaslon, b\it they differ as 
to its situation, the former placing it in Benjamin, 
the latter in Judah ; both agree that it wiis a very 
husre village in the neighbourhood of Jeinisalem. 

Che'sed, fom-th son of Nahor (Gen. xxii. 22). 

Che'fil, a town in the extreme south of Palestine, 
named with Hormah and Zikli^ (Josh. xv. 80), 
In Josh. xix. 4 the name Bkthul occura in place 
of it, as if the one were identical with, or a cor- 
ruption of, the other. This is conHi'nied by the 
reading of 1 Ohr. iv. 80, BKrifUEL. In this case 
we ciin only conclude that Chesil was an early 
variation of Beth ill. 


Chest. By this w'oitl are translated in the A. V. 
two distinct Hebrew tei*ms : 1. ardn; this is in- 
variably used for the Ark of the Covenant, and 



R(brptiiui oheal or box from Thebes (VVHkiii»on ) 
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With two exceptions, for that only. The two ex- 
ceptions alluded to are (a) the ” coffin ” in whidi 
the bones of Joseph were carried from Eg)rpt (Gen. 
1. 26) ; and (6) “chest” in which Jehoiada the 

F siest collected the alms for the repaira of the Tempie 
^2 K. xii. 9, 10 ; 2 Chr. xxiv. 8-11). Of the fbmer 
the accompanying wood-cut Is probably a near repre- 
sentation.— 2. gindzif/if “chests*' (£z. zzvii. 24 
only). 

Chest&iit-Tree (Heb. *arm6n). Mention is made 
of the *armdn in Gen. xxx. 87, and in Ezek. xxxi. 
8, it is spoken of as one of the glories of Assyria. 
The balance of authority is ceiiainly in favour of 
the “ plane-tree” being the tree denoted. The 
A. V. which follows the Rabbins is certainly to be 
rejected, for the context of the passages where the 
word oitcurs, indicates some tree which thrives best 
in low and rather moist situations, whereas the 
chest nut-tiee is a tree which prefers dry and hilly 
graund. The plane-trees of Palestine in ancient days 
were probably moi-e numerous than they ai*e now ; 
though modem travellera occasionally refer to tliem. 

Chesolloth (lit. “ the loins ”), one of the towns 
of Jssachar, dciiving its name, perhaps, from its 
situation on the slojie of some mountain (Josh. xix. 
18). From its position in the lists it appeal's to 
be between Jezreel and Shunem (Salam), 

Chet'tum, 1 Macc. i. 1. [Chittim.] 

Ghe'zib, a name which occurs but once (Gen. 
xxxviii. 5). In the absence of any specification of 
the position of Chezib, we may adopt the opinion of 
the iutei'pretei’s, ancient and modem, who identify 
it with ACHZIB, 

Chi'doxi, the name which in 1 Chr. xiii. 9 is 
given to tlie threshing-floor at which the accident 
to the ark, on its trauspoi’t from Kirjath-jearim to 
Jerusalem, took place, and the death of Uzzah. 
In the piirallel account in 2 Sam. vi. the name is 
given OA Nachon. 

Children. The blessing of offspring, but espe^ 
daily, and sometimes exdusively, of the male sex 
is highly valued among all Eastern nations, while 
the absence is regaixied as one of the severest punish- 
ments (Gen. xvi. 2 ; Dent. vii. 14 ; 1 Sam. i. 6 ; 
2 Sam. vi. 23; 2 K. iv. 14; Is. xlvii. 9; Jer. 
XX. 15 ; Ps. cxxvii. 3, 5). Childbirth is in the East 
usually, but not always, attended with little diffi- 
culty, and accomplished with little or no assistance 
(Gen. XXXV. 17, xxxviii. 28; Ex. i. 19; 1 Sam. 
iv. 19, 20). As soon ns the child was bom, and 
the umbili»al cord cut, it was washed in a hath, 
i*ubbed with salt, and wrapped in swaddling clothes. 
Arab mothers sometimes rub their children with 
earth or siuid (Ez, xvi. 4 ; Job xxxviii. 9 ; Luke 
ii. 7). On the 8th day the rite of circumdsion, in 
the case of a boy, was perfomaed, and a name given, 
sometimes, but not usually, the same as that of 
the father, and genei-ally conveying^some specia. 
meaning. After the birth of a male child tlie 
mother was consider'd unclean for 7-f-33 days; 
if the child were a female, for double that period, 
14+66 days. At the end of the time she was to 
make an offering of punficatioii of a lamb as a 
bumt-ofleriug, and a pigeon or turtle-dove as a sin- 
ofiering, or in case of poverty, two doves or pigeons, 
one as -a burnt-offering, the other, as a an-offBiing 
(Lev. xii. 1-8 ; Luke ii. 22). The penod of nm-s- 
ing appeal's to have been some^mes prolonged to 8 
years (Is. xlix. 15 ; 2 Maoc. vii. 27). Nui’ses wera 
employed hi cases of necessity (Ex. ii. 9 ; Gen*. xxiv. 
59, XXXV. 8 ; 2 Sam. iv. 4; 2 K. xi. ^ , 2 Chr« 
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xxii. 11). The time of weaning was an occasion of 
rejoicing (Gen, xxi. 8). A mb chiUlreii wear little 
or no clothing for 4 or 5 yearn ; the young of both 
sexes are usually earned by the tnotheia on the hip 
or the shoulder, a custom to which allusion is made 
by Isaiah (Is. xlix. 22, Ixvi. 12). 6oth boys and 
girls in their early yearn wei*e under the care of tiie 
women (Prov, xxxi. 1). Afterwards the boys 
wem taken by the father under. his charge. Those 
in wealthy families had tutom or goveraors, who 
were sometimes eunuchs (Num. xi, 12; 2 K. x. 

1, 5;. Is. xlix. 23; Gal. iii. 24; Esth. ii. 7). 
Ihiughtcrs usually remained in the women’s apart* 
roents till maniage, or, among the poorer classes, 
wem employed In household work (Lev. xxi. 9 ; 
Num. xii, 14; 1 Sam. ix. 11 ; Prov. xxxi. 19,23; 
Ecclus. vii. 25, xlii. 9; 2 Macc. iii. 19). The 
firatboni male children were regarded as devoted to 
God, and were to be redeemed by an offering (Ex. 
xiii. 13; Num. x^uii. 15; Luke ii. 22), The 
authority of parents, especially of the father, over 
children was veiy gieat, as was also the rev’erence 
enjoined hy the law to be paid to parents. The 
disobedient child, the strikei or reviler of a parent, 
was liable to capital punishment, though not at the 
independent will of tlie pjirent. The inheritance 
was divided equally between all the sons except the 
eldest, who received a double portion (Deut. xxi. 17 ; 
Gen. XXV. 31, xlix. 3; 1 Chr. v. 1, 2; .Judg. xi. 

2, 7). Daughters had hy right no portion In the 
inheritance ; but if a man had no son, his inheri- 
t'Uioe passed to his daughteiti, who were forbidden 
to many out of their ftither’s ti-ibe (Num. xivii. 
I, 8, xxxvi. 2, 8), 

ChU'Mb. [Aimgail; Daniel.] 

ChU'ion, the son of Elimelech and Naomi, and 
husliand of Orpj\h (Ruth i. 2-6, iv. 0), He is 
described as “ an Ephmthite of Bethleliem-judah.” 

Chil^niad, a place or country meutio>ned in con- 
junction with 8heba and Asshur (Viz. xxvii. 23y. 
The only name bearing any similarity to it is Char- 
mande, a town near the Euphrates l)etween the 
Mascas and the Babylonian frontier, but it is highly 
improbable that this place was of sufficient impoi^ 
ance to mnk with Sheba and Asshur. 

ClumliailL, a follower, and probably a son of 
Barxillai the Gileadite, who returned from beyond 
.Jordon with David (2 .Sam, xix. 37, 38, 40). 
David appears to have bestowed on him a posses- 
sion at Bethlehem, on which, in later times, an inn 
or K/ian was standing (Jer. xli. 17). In 2 Sam. 
xix, 40, the name is in the Hebrew text Chimiian. 

Gbimlian. [Chimham.] 

Chin'neretlL accurately Ciimmcth, a fortiffed 
city in the tiibe of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35 only), 
of which no trace is fouhd in later wi iters, and no 
remains by travellers. By S. Jerome Chinneieth 
was identified with the later Tiberias. This may 
have been from some tradition then existing. 

d&in’naret^ Sea of (Num. xxxiv. ll ; Josh, 
xiii. 27), the inland sen, which is most Tamil iai'Iy 
known to us as the “ lake of Gennesareth.” This 
is evident from the mode in which it is mentioned 
as being at the end of Jordan opposite to the ** Sea 
of the Arabah,” i. e, the Dead Sea ; as having the 
Avabah or Ghor below it, &c. (Deut, iii, 17 ; Josh, 
xi. 2, xii, 3). In the two latter of these passages 
it is in a plural form, Chinneboth. It seems 
likely that Cinnereth was an andent Canaanite 
name existing long prior to the Israelite conquest, 
CSiin'mer^. [Chinneretu.] 
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Ghi'ot. 1'he position of this island in reference 
to the neigi.bounng islands and coasts could haidly 
be better^ described than in the detailed account 
of St, Paul’s retuni voyage ftwn Troas to Caesarea 
(Acts XX. xxi.). Having come from Assos to Mi* 
tyiene in Lesbos (xx. 14), herarrived fhe next 
day over against Chios (v. 15), the next day at 
Samos and tanied at Ti*ogyllium (ih.): and the 
following day at Miletus (i6.) : thence he went by 
Cos and Rhodes to Fatani (xxi. 1). At that time 
Chios eqjo)^ed tlie privilege of freedom, and it is not 
certain that it ever was politically a pai*t of the 
province of Asia, though it is separated from the 
mainland only by a strait of 5 miles. Its length is 
about 32 miles, and in breadth it vnrie.s from 8 to 
18. Its outline is mountainous and bold ; and it 
has always been celebrated for its beauty and fi*uit- 
fulness. In recent times it has been too well 
known, under its modern name of /Sicib, for the 
dreadful sufferings of its inhabitants in the Greek 
war of independence, 

Chislen. [Months.] 

Chislon, father of Elidad, the prince of the 
tribe of Benjamin, chosen to assist in the division 
of the land of Oinaan among the tribes (Num, 
xxxiv. 21). 

Chisloth-Ta'hor, a place to the border of which 
reached the border of Zcbulun (Josh. xix. 12). It 
may be the village Iksdl which is now standing 
about two miles and a half to the west of Mount 
Tabor. 

Chit'tim, Sit'tim, a family or race descended 
from Javan (Gen. x. 4 ; 1 Chr. i. 7 ; A. V. Krr- 
TIM), closely related to the Dodanim, imd remotely 
to the other descendants of Jav{\n. Chittim is fre- 
quently noticed in Scripture: Balaam predicts that 
a fleet should thence proceed for the destruction of 
Assyria (Num. xxiv. 24); in Is. xxiii, 1, 12, it 
appeal s as the resort of the fleets of Tyre : in Jer. 
ii. 10, the “ isles of Chittim” are to the faf west, 
as Kedar to the cast of Palestine: the Tyrians 
procui ed thence the cedar or box-wood, which tliey 
inlaid with ivoiy for the decks of their vessels (Kz. 
xxvii. 6) : in Dan. xi. 30, “ shijAS of Chittim ” * 
advance to the south to meet the king of the north. 
At a later period wc find Alexander the Great 
described as coming from the landi of Chettiim 
(1 Macc. i. 1), and Perseus as king of the ClTiMS 
(I Macc. viii. 5). Josephus considered Cyprus as 
the original scat of the Chittim, adducing as evi- 
dence the name of its principal town, Citium. 
Citium was without doubt a Phoenician town. 
From the town the name extended to the whole 
island of Cyprus, which was occupied by Phoenician 
colonies. The name Chittim, which in the flrat 
instance had applied to Phoenicians only, passed 
over to the islands which they had occupied, and 
thence to the people who succe^ed the Phoenicians 
in the occupation of them. Thus in Macc., 
Chittim evidently =s Macedonia. The ** ships of 
Chittim ” in Dan. have been explained as Mace- 
donian ; but tlie assumption on whiqh this inter- 
pretation rests, is not boroe out. In an ethnological 
point of view, Chittim must be r^ai*ded as apply- 
ing, not to the original Phoenician settlcra of 
Cyprus, hut to the race which succeeded them, 
viz. the Carians. The Carians were connected 
wilh the Leleges, and feust be considered ns related 
to the Pelasgie femily though quite distinct fr’dm 
the Hellenic branch. • 

[Rehpuan.] 
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Chlo'Bt a woman inentioned in 1 Cor. i. 11. 

CfholMi^ a place inentioned in Jud« ir. 4, ap- 
prcntly situated in the central part of Palestine. 
It is probably theluime as 

*€lliol)ai, which occurs in Jud. xv. 4, 5. The 
nam<* suggests H^bah, if the distance from the pro- 
bable site of Bethulia were not too great. 

Chor'ashan, one of the places in which ** David 
and his men were wont to haunt,” (1 Sam. xxx. 
30). It may, perhaps, be identified with Ashan 
of Simeon. 'J'his is, however, quite unceiinin, and 
the name bos not been discovered. 

Chora'silit one of the cities in which our Lord’s 
mighty worl« were done, but named only in His 
denunciation (Matt. xi. 21 ; Luke x. 13). St. 
Jerome describes it as on the shore of the lake, two 
miles from Capemaum. Di*. liobinson’s conclusion 
is that Khan Minyeh being Capernaum, Et^ 
Tabiyhah is Bethsaida, and Tell ffiirn Choi’azin, 
but the question is enveloped in gicat obscui'ity. 

Cho'seba. The “ men of Chozeba ” are named 
(I Chr. iv. 22) amongst the descendants of Shelah 
the son of Judah. Chezib and Chozeba are, per- 
haps, the same as Achzib. 

Christ. [Jesus.] . 

Christiail. The disciples, we are told (Acts 
xi. 26), were first called Christians at Antioch on 
the Oroiites, somewhere about a.d. 43. The name, 
and the place where it was confened, are both 
biguificant. It is clear that the apiiellation 
“ Christian ” was one which could not have been 
assumed by the Christians themselves. They were 
known to each other as brethren of one family, as 
disc'iples of the same Master, as believers in the 
same faith, and as distinguished by the same 
endeavours after holiness and consecration of life; 
and so were called brethren (Acts xv. 1, 23 ; 
1 Cor. vii. 12), disciples (Acts ix. 26, xi. 29), 
believers (Acts v. 14), sainJts (Rom. viii. 27, xv. 25). 
But the outer world could know nothing of the 
true force and significance of these terms. To the 
contemptuous Jew they were Nazarenes and 
(ialilaeans, names which carried with them the 
infamy and turbulence of the places whence they 
sprung, and from whence nothing good and no 
prophet might come. The Jews could add nothing 
to the scorn which these names expressed, and had 
they endeavoured to do so they would not have 
defiled the glory e>f their Messiah by applying his 
title to those whom they could not but reel'd as 
the followeis of a pretender. The name “Christian,” 
then, which, in the only other cases where it 
appears in the N. T. (Actsxxvi. 28 ; 1 Pet. iv. 16 : 
comp. Tac. Ann. xv. 44), is used contemptuously, 
(‘ould not have been applied by the early disciples 
to themselves, nor could it have come to them from 
their own nation the Jews; it must, therefore, 
have been imposed upon them by the Gentile 
world, and no place could have so appropriately 
given lise to it as Antioch, where the fiist Church 
was planted among the heathen. Its inhabitants 
were celebrated for their wit and a propensity for 
conferring nicknames. The Emperor Julian nim- 
self was not secure from their jests. Apollonius of 
Tynna was driven from the city by the insults of 
the inhabitants. Their wit, however, was often 
■harmless enough ; and there is no i-eason to sup- 
pose that the nama ** Christian ” of itself vms 
intended as a term of scurrility or abuse, though it 
would naturally be use^ with contempt. 8uidas 
<av8 the name was given in tlie reign of Claudius, 
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wuen Peter appointed Evodius bishop of Antioch, 
and they who were formeriy called Hazarenes and 
Galilaeans had their name changed to Christians. 

Clunmiolet, First and Second Books of, the name 
originally given to the record made by the appointed 
historiographers in the kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah. In the LXX. these books are called tlapor 
Ktvtropivwv npSnov and de^epov, which is under* 
stood, after Jerome’s explanation, as meaning that 
they ai e supplementary to the books of Kings. The 
Vulgate retains both the Hebrew and Greek name 
in I^tin characters, Dibre jammim, or hajamim, 
and Paralipomenon. The constant tradition of the 
Jews, ill which they have been followed by the 
gi-eat mass of Christian comrnentatora, is that these 
books were for the most part compiled by Ezra. 
In fact, the internal evidence as to the time when 
the. hook of Chronicles was compiled, seems to tally 
remarkably with the tradition concerning its author- 
ship, Notwithstanding this agreement, however, 
the authenticity of Ch'onicles has been vehemently 
impugned by De Wette and other Gemian critics, 
whose ai^uments have been successfully refuted by 
Dahler, Keil, Movers, and others. As regards the 
plan of the book, of which the book of Ezra is a con- 
tinuation, foiming one work, it becomes apparent im- 
mediately we consider it as the compilation of Ezra 
or some one nearly contemporaiy with him. One of 
the gi eatest difficulties connected with the captivity 
and the return must have been the maintenance of 
that genealogical distribution of the lands which 
yet was a vital point of the Jewish economy. 
Another difficulty intimately connected with the 
former was the maintenance of the temple services 
at Jerusalem. This could only be effected by the 
residence of the priests and Levites in Jerusalem 
in the order of their couises: and this residence 
was only practicable in case of the payment of the 
appointed tithes, first-fruits, and other offerings. 
But then again the registers of the LeviticaSl genea- 
logies were nccessaiy, in order that it might be 
known who were entitled to such and such allow- 
ances, as (>orters, as singers, as priests, and so on ; 
because all these offices went by fiimilies ; and again 
the payment of the tithes, first-fruits, &c., was 
dependent upon the diff^erent families of Israel being 
established each in his inheritance. Obviously 
therefore one of the most piessing wants of the 
Jewish community after their return from Babylon 
would be trusty genealogical lecords. But further, 
not only had Zerubhabd, and after him Ezra .and 
Nehemiah, laboured most earnestly to i*estore the 
temple and the public woiship of God there to the 
condition it had been in under the kings of Judah ; 
but it appears clearly from their policy, and from 
the language of the contemporary prophets, Haggai 
and Ze^ariah, that they had it much at heart to 
re-infuse some^ing of national life and spirit into 
the heart of the people, and to make them feel that 
they were still the inheritors of God’s covenanted 
mercies, and that tlie captivity had only temporarily 
interrupted, not dried up, the sti^eam of God’s 
favour to their nation. Now nothing could more 
effectually aid these pious and patriotic designs 
than .setting before the people a compendious 
histoiy of the kingdom of David, which should 
embrace a full account of its prosperity, should 
trace the sins which led to its overthrow, but 
should carry the tliraad through the period of the 
captivity, and continue it as it were unbroken no 
the other side ; and those passages in their Wroer 
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History would be especially important which ex- 
hibited their gieatest and best kings as engaged in 
building or restoring the temple, in refoi'mjng all 
oorruptions in religion, and xealously regulating 
the services of the house of God. As regai*ds the 
kingdom of Israel or Samaria, seeing it had utterly 
and hopelessly passed away, and that the existing 
inhabitants wei*e among the bitterest ** advei’saries 
of Judah and Benjamin,*’ it would naturally engage 
vety little of the compiler's attieution. These con- 
siderations explain exactly the plan and scope of 
that historical work which consists of the two 
books of Chronicles and the book of Ezra. Many 
Chaldaisms in the language of thsse books, the 
resemblance of the style of Ohron. to tliat of Ezra, 
which is, in parts, avowedly Ezra’s composition, 
the I’eckoning by lyrics (1 Chr. xxix. 7), as well 
as the breaking off of the narrative in the lifetime 
of Ezra, are among other valid arguments by which 
the authorahip, or rather compilation of 1 and 2 
Chr. and Ezr. is vindiciited to Ezra. As regards 
the materials used by him, and the sources of his 
infoimation, they are not difficult to dis(X)ver. The 
genealogies aie obviously transcribed from some 
register, in which were piesen’ed the genealogies 
of the tiibes and families drawn up at different 
times. The same wide divergence in the age of 
other materials embodied in the books of Chronicles 
is also apparent. Thus the iufoi-mation in 1 Chr. i. 
concerning the kings of Edom before the reign of 
Saul, was obviously compiled from very ancient 
sources. The same may be said of the incident of 
the slaughter of the sons of Ephraim by the Git- 
tites, 1 Chr. viii. 21, viii. 13, and of the account 
of the sous of Shcla, and their dominion in Moab, 

1 Chr. iv. 21, 22. The curious details concerning 
the Reubenites and Oivditcs in 1 Chr. v. must have 
been drawn from contemporary documents, embo- 
died probably in tins genejilogioal records of Jotham 
and Jei'oboam, while other recoixls used by the 
compiler are as late as after the return from Baby- 
lon, such a.s I Chr. ix. 2 sqq. ; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 20 
sqq. ; and othera, as Ezr. ii. and iv. 6-23, are as 
late as the time of Artaxerxes and Nehemiah. 
Hence it is fmlher manifest that the books of Chro- 
nicles and Ezra, though put into theii* present form 
by one hand, contain in fact extracts from the 
writings of many different writers, which were 
extant at the time the compilation was made. 
For the full account of the reign of David, he made 
copious extracts from tlie books of Samuel the seer, 
Nathan the prophet, and Gad the seer (1 Chr. 
xxix. 29). For the reign of Solomon he copied 
fjom “ the book of Nathan,” from “ the prophecy 
of Ahijah the Shilonite,” and from “ the visions of 
Iddo the seer ” (2 Chr. ix. 29). Another work of 
Iddo called ** the story (or inteipretation. Midrash) 
of the praphet Iddo,” supplied an account of the 
acts, and the ways, and sayings, of king Abijah 
(xiii. 22): while yet another book of Iddo con- 
cerning genealogies, with the booh of the pi ophet 
Shemaiah, contained the acts of king Kehoboam 
(xii. 15). For later times the “ Book of the kings 
of Israel and Judah ” is repeatedly cited (2 Chr. 
XXV. 26,'xxvii. 7, xxxii. 32, xxxiii. 18, &c.), and 
** the sayings of the seers,” or rather of Chozai (xxxiii. 
19); and for the raigns of Uzziah and Hezekiah 
“ the vision of the prophet Isaiah ” (xxvi. 22, 
xxxii. 32). Beside t^ above named works, there 
uftis also the public national rcooixl mentioned in 
Neh. xii. 23. These “ Chronicles of David,” art 
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probably the tame as those above refened to, written 
by Samuel, Nathan, and Gad. From this time 
the afiaira of each king’s reign wera ragularly 
recorded in a book (1 K. xiv. 28; xv. 7, &c.) ; ana 
it was doubtless from this common source that the 
passages in the Books of Samuel ^pd Kings identical 
with the Books of Obranicles wera derived. As 
ragards the closing chapter of 2 Chr. subsequent to 
V. 8, and the Arst ch. of Ezra, a comparison oi 
them with the nairative of 2 K. xxiv. xxv., will 
lead to the conclusion that while the writer of the 
naiiatiVe in Kings lived in Judah, and died under 
the dynasty of Nebuchadnezzar, tlie writer of the 
chapter in Chronicles lived at Babylon, and sui* 
vived till the commencement at least of the Persian 
dynasty. Moreover, he seems to speak as one who 
had long been a subject of Nebucliadnezzar, calling 
him simply ** King Nebuchadnezzar.” It seems 
highly proliable that as Jeiemiah wrote the closing 
portion of the Book of Kings, so did Daniel write 
the coiTespondiiig poriion in Chronicles, and down 
to the end of Ezr. i. As regards the language of 
these books, as of Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, and the 
later prophets, it has a maiked Chaldee colouring, 
and Gesenitis says of them, that ** as literary works, 
they 01*6 decidedly inferior to those of older da.*e ” 
(^Introd. to Hcb. Gramm,). 

Chronology. The object of this aiticle is to 
indicate the prasent state of biblical chronology. 
By this term we understand the technical and 
historical chronology of the Jews and their an- 
cestors from the eailiest time to the close of the 
New Testament Canon. The techniciil division 
must be discussed in some detail. Die historical 
only as far as the return from Babylon, the dis- 
puted matters of the period following that event 
being separately treated in other articles.— i. Tkcii- 
NiCAL Chugnoloqy. — ^The technical part of He- 
brew chronology pi’esents great difficulties. 'I'here 
is no evidence that the ancient Hebrews had any 
division smaller than an hour : — Hour, — The hour 
is supposed to be mentioned in Daniel (iii, 6, 1.5, 
iv. 16, 30 A. V. 19, 33, v, 5), but in no one of 
these cases is a dehnite period of time clearly in- 
tended by the word employed. I'he Egyptians 
divided the day and night into houi*8 like oui^elves 
fi om at least n.c. cir. 1200. It is therefore not 
improbable that the Israelites were acquainted witli 
the hour from an early period, •The “ sun-dial of 
Ahaz,” whatever instrument, Hxed or moveable, it 
may have been, implies a division of the kind. In 
the N. T. we And the same system as the modern, 
the hours being reckoned from the beginning of the 
Jewish night and day, [Houiis.] JDay. — For the 
civil day of 24 hours we And in one place (Dan. 
iii. 14) the tenn “evening-morning” (also in 
2 Cor. xi. 25 A. V. “ a night and a day ”), What- 
ever may be the projier meaning of this Hebrew 
term, it cannot be doubted here to signify “ nights 
and days.” The civil day was divided into night 
and natural day^ the periods of darkness and light 
(Gen. i. 5). It commenced with night, which 
stands Arst in the special term given above. The 
night, and therefore the civil day, is generally held 
to have begun at sunset. The natural day probably 
was held to commence at sunrise, moniing-twilight 
being included in the last watch of the night, ac- 
cording to the old as well as the latei* division ( 
some, however, made the morning-watch part of 
the day. Four natural j^riods, «naller than tlis 
civil day, are mentioned. These are **eveawg,** 
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And morning/' '*ihe two lights/* ns though can be no doubt that it was essenttallf tropical^ 
** double light/* noon, and ** half the night/* mid- since certain observances connected with the piio- 
night. All these seem to designate periods, evening dace of the land Wei's fixed to particalar dap. it 
and morning beftg, however, much longer than is equally clear that the months were lunar, each 
noon and midnight. The night was divided into commencing with a new moon. It would appear 
watches. In th^ 0. T. hut two are expressly therefore that there must have been some mode of 
mentioned, and we have to infer the existence adjustment. To ascertain what this was, it is 
of a thii'd, the first watch of the night. The necessary first to decide when the year commenced, 
middle watch occurs in Judges vii. 19; — ** And On the 16th day*of the month Abib, as already 
Gideon and the hundred men that [were] with him mentioned, ripe ears of corn were to be offered as 
went down unto the extremity of the camp at the first-fruits of the harvest (Lev. ii. 14, xxiii. 10, 
beginning of the middle watch and the morning- 11). The reaping of the barley commenced the 
watch is mentioned in Ex. xiv. 24 and 1 Sam. xi. hai*vest (2 Sam. xxi. 9), the wheat following (Ruth 
11. In the N. T, four night-watches are men- ii. 23). It is therefore necossiiry to find when tlie 
tinned, which were probably adopted from the l^rley becomes ripe in Palestine. According to the 
Homans as a modification of the old system. All observation of tmvellers the barley is ripe, in the 
four occur together in Mark liii. 33. — Week , — warmest parts of the country, in the first days of 
fhe Hebrew week was a period of seven days end- April. Tlie barley-harvest therefore commences 
ing with the Sabbath ; therefore it could not have about half a month after the vemul equinox, so 
been a division of the month, which was lunar, that the yens would begin at about that tropical 
without intercalation. The week, whether a period poiiU were it not divided into lunar months. We 
of seven days, or a quai'ter of the month, was of may conclude that the nearest new moon about or 
common use in antiquity. The Egyptians, how- after the equinox, but not much before, was chosen 
ever, were without it, dividing their month of 30 as the commencement of the year. The method of 
days into decads as did the Athenians. The Hebrew intercalation can only have been that which ob- 
week therefore cannot have been adopted from tained after the Captivity — the addition of a thir- 
Egypt ; probably both it and the Sabbath were teenth month, whenever the twelfth ended too long 
used and observed by the pitriarchs. — Month . — before the equinox for the fii-st-fmits of the harvest 
The months by which the time is measured in the to lie offered in the middle of the month following, 
account of the Flood would seem to he of 30 days and the similar offerings at the times appointed, 
each, probably forming a year of 360 days, for the The later Jews had two beginnings to the year. 
1st, 2nd, 7th, and 10th months are mentioned At the lime of the Second Temple these two bc- 
(Gen. viii. 13, vii. 11, viii. 14, 4, 5). The months ginnings obtaine<i, the seventh month of the civil 
from the giving of the Law until the time of the reckoning being Abib, the first of the sacred. 
Second Temple, when we have certain knowledge of Hence it has Wn held that the institution at the 
their character, were always lunar. These lunar time of the Exodus Avas merely a change of corn- 
months have been supposed to have been always mencement, and not the introduction of a new 
alternately of 29 and 30 days. Their average year ; and also that from this time there were the 
length would of course he a lunation, or a little two beginnings. The foi-mer opinion is at present 
(44*) ;ibove 29J days, and therefore they would in purely hypothetiail, and has been too much mixed, 
general be alternately of 29 and 30 days, but it is up with the latter, for which, on the contmry, 
possible that occasionally months might occur of there is some evidence. The strongest point in 
28 and 31 days, if, as is highly probable, the coni- this evidence is the circumstance that the sabbatical 
, mencement of each Avas strictly determined by oh- and jubilee years commenced in the seA^enth month, 
servation. The first day of the month is calle<l and doubtless on its first day. It is perfectly 
“ new moon.** The new moon was kept as a clear that this avouI^ he the most convenient, if 
sacred festival. In the Pentateuch and Josh., not the necessary, commencement of single yeare of 
Judg., and Ruth, we find but one month men- total cessation from the labours of the field, since 
tioned by a .special name, the rest being called ac- each year so commencing would comprise the Avholu 
cording to their order. The month with a special round of these occupations in a regular oixler from 
name is the first, Avhich is called “ the month seed-time to harA’est, and from harvest to vintage 
Abib,** that is the montii in which the ears of corn and gathering of fruit. We can therefore come to 
Ixscaine fidl or ripe, and on the 16th day of which, no other conclusion but that for the purposes of 
the second day of the feast of unleavened bread, agriculture the year was held to begin with the 
ripe care, a6i6, were to be offered (Lev, ii. 14 ; seventh month, while the niontlis Avere still rrek- 
comp. xxiii. 10, IJ, 14). In 1 K. three other onod from the sacred commencement in Abib, — 
names of months occur, Zif the second, Ethanim Seasons. — ^I'he ancient Hebrews do not appear to 
the seventh, and Bui the eighth. These names have divided their year into fixed seasons. We 
appear, like that of Abib, to be connected with the find mention of the natural seasons, summer,” 
phenomena of a tropical year. No othei' names and “ winter,** Avhich are used for the whole year 
are found in any hook prior to the captivity. — in Ps. Ixxiv. 17 ; Zech. xiv, 8 ; and perhaps Gen* 
Tear , — It has been supposed, on account of tlie viii. 22. The former of these pioperly means tlie 
dates in the naiTatiAre of the Flood, as already men- time of cutting fruits, and the latter, that of 
tioned, that in Noah’s time there was a year of 360 gathering fruits ; the one referring to the early 
days. Those dates might indeed he explained in fruit season, the other to the late one. There are 
accordance with a year of 365 days. The eA'idence two agricultural seasons of a more special cliaraeter 
of the prephetic Scriptures is hoAvever conclusive as thim the preceding in their ordinary use. These 
to the knowledge of a yeai* of the fonner length, are “ seed-time ** and “ harArest.** — T^imh and 
The characteristics of the year instituted at the holy days, — Be-sides the Sabbaths and new moons^ 
Exodus can be clearly determined, though we can- there were four gi-eat festivals and a fast in th< 
not absolutely fix tdiose oY any single year. ITiere ancient Hebrew year, the Feast of the Passover 
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that ol’ Weeks, that of Trompets, the Dajr of Atone* 
mentf and the Feast of Tabeniacles. 'i'he small 
numW and simplicity of these primitive Hebrew 
fintivals and holy days is especially worthy of note. 
It is also observable that ^ey are not of an astro- 
nomical character ; and that when they are con- 
nected with natui'e, it is as directing the gratitude 
of the people to Him who, in ^ving good things, 
leaves not Himself without witness. In later 
times many holy days were added. Of these the 
most woi-thy of remark ara the Feast of Purim, or 
“Lots.” commemorating the deliverance of the 
Jews from Haman’s plot, the Feast of the Dedica- 
tion, recording the cleansing and I'e-dedication of 
the Temple by Judas Maccabaeus, and fasts on the 
anniversai’ies of great national misfortunes con- 
nected with the l^bylonish Captivity . — Sabbatical 
and jubilee Fcars^-— The sabbatic^ year, “the 
fallow yeiir ” or possibly “ year of remission,” also 
called a “sabbath,” and a “great sabbath,” was 
an institution of strictly the same cliaracter as the 
sabbatli, — a year of rest, like the day of rest. The 
sabbatical year must have commenced at the civil 
beginning of the year, with the 7th month, as we 
have already shown. Although doubtless held to 
commence with the 1st of the montli, its beginning 
appears to have been kept at the Feixst of Tal)er- 
iiacles (Deut. xxxi. 10), while that of the jubilee 
year was kept on the Day of Atonement. After 
the lajxse of seven sabbatical periods, or forty-nine 
ycara, a year of jubilee was to be kept, immediately 
following the last sabbatical year. This was called 
“the year of the trumpet,” or ySbel, the latter 
word meaning either the sound of the trura|jet or 
the instrument itself, because tlie commencement 
of the year was announced on the Day of Atone- 
ment by sound of trumpet. It was similar to the 
sabbatical year in its character, although doubtlei>s 
yet more important. [Saubatical Year ; JuBi- 
JUEE.] — libras. — There are indications of several 
historical eras having been used by the ancient 
Hebrews, but our infonnation is so .scanty that we 
are generally unable to come to positive conclusions. 
—1, The Fxodus is used as an era in 1 K. vi. l,in 

f iring the date of the foundation of Solomon’s 
emple.— 2. The foundation of Solomon’s temple 
Is conjcctui'ed to have been an era (IK. ix. 10; 
2 Chr. viii. 1).— 3. The era once used by Fzekiel, 
and commencing in Josiah’s 18th year, was most 
proljnbly connected with the sabbatical system (Ex, 
i. 2).— 4. The era of Jehoiachin’s captivity is con- 
stantly used by Ezekiel. The earliest date is the 
5th year (i, 2), and the latest, tlie 27th (xxix. 17). 
TJie prophet generally gives the date without ap- 
plying any distinctive tenn to the era. We have 
no proof that it was used except by those to whose 
captivity it refemd. Its first year was cuirent 
IJ.C. 598, commencing in the spring of that year. 
—5. The beginning of the seventy years* captivity 
does not appear to hare been used as an era.— 6. 
The return from Babylon does not appear to be 
employed as an era ; it is, however, reckoned from 
in Ezra (iii. 1, 8), as is the Exodus in the Penta- 
tou<5h.— 7. The era of the Seleucidae is used in the 
first and second books of Maccabees.— 8. The liber- 
ation of the Jews from the Syrian yoke in the 1st 
year of Simon the Maccabee is stated to have been 
commemorated by an era fused in contracts and 
agieemcnts (1 Macc. xiii. 41 ). — Hegncd Tears * — 
By the Hebrews regnal yeans appear to have been 
cotmted frem the beginning of the year, not from 
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the day of the king*^ accession. 'J'heui, if a king 
came to the throne in the last month of one year, 
reigned for the whole of the next yeai*, and did in 
the 1st month of the 3rd year, we might have 
dates in his 1st, 2nd, and Srd yrs., although he 
^verned for no more than 13 ev 14 months.— ii. 
Histoiucal CHJRONOLOoy.— *rhc historical part 
of Hebrew chronology is not less difficult than the 
technical. The information in the Bible i.s indeed 
direct rather than inferential, although tliere is 
very important evidence of the latter kind, but the 
pivsent state of the numbers makes absolute cer- 
tainty in many cases imfiossible. The frequent 
occurrence of round numbers is a matter of minor 
importance, for, although when we have no other 
evidence, It manifestly precludes our arriving at 
][)Ositive accuracy, the variation of a few years is 
not to be balanced against great diffeziences appar- 
ently not to be positively resolved, as those of the 
primaeval numbera in the Hebrew, LXX. and 
Samaritan Pentateuch . — Biblical data , — It will be 
best to examine the biblical information under the 
main periods into which it may be separated, be- 
ginning with the earliest. A. First Period, fVoni 
Adam to Abram’s departure from Haran. — All the 
numerical data in the Bible for the chronology of 
this interval are comprised in two genealogi(al lists 
in Genesis, the first from Adam to Noah and his 
sons (Gen. v. 3 ad fin*) ^ and the second from Shem 
to Abram (xi. 10-26), and in cei-tain passages in 
the same book (vii. 6, 11, viii. 13, ix. 28, 29, xi. 
32, xii. 4). The Masoretic Hebrew text, the 
LXX., and the Samaritan Pentateuch greatly differ, 
as may be seen by the following table. 



The dots indicate numbei's agreeing with the LXX. 
The number of generations in the LXX. is one in 
excess of the Heb. and Sam. on account of the 
“ Second Cainan,” whom the best chronologers are 
ap'eed in rejecting as spurious. The variations are 
the i^esult of design not accident, m is evident from 
the years before the birth of a son and the residues 
agieeing In their sums in almost all cases in the 
antediluvian genoratiou.s, the exciptioiis, save one, 
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being ftpjMU^ntly the reeuli of necessity that lives 
Shomd not overlap the date of the Flood. We have 
no clue to tlie date or dates of the alterations beyond 
that we can ti'ace^the LXX. form to the Fii-st cen- 
tuiy of the Chiistian em, if not higher, and the 
Heb. to the Four^ centuiy : if the Sam. numbers 
be as old as the text, we can assign them a higher 
antiquity than what is known as to the 'Heb. The 
cause of the alterations is most uncertain. It has 
indeed been conjectured that the Jews shortened 
the chronology in order that an ancient prophecy 
tlnit the Messiah should come in the sixth roillenai 7 
of the world^s age might not be known to be ful- 
filled in the advent of our Lord. The reason may 
1)6 sufHcient in itself, but it does not rest upon 
sufficient evidence. The dillei*eiit pixipoilions of 
the genemtions and lives in the LXX. and Heb. 
have been asserted to afford an ai’gumeiit in favour 
of the former. But a stronger is Ibund in the long 
period required from the Flood to tlie Dispersion 
and the establishment of kingdoms. With respect 
to probability df accuracy arising from the state of 
the text, tlie Heb. certainly has the advantage. If, 
however, we coasider the Sitm. form of the lists as 
sprung from the other two, the LXX. would seem 
to be eai'lier than the Heb., since it is more pro- 
bable that the antediluvian generations would have 
been shortened to a geneml agreement with the Heb., 
than that the postdiluvian would have been length- 
ened to suit the LXX.; for it is obviously most 
likely that a sufficient number of years having been 
deducted from the earlier genei-ations, the operation 
was not can*ied on with the later. On the whole 
we are inclined to prefer the LXX. numbera after 
the Deluge, and, as consistent with them, and pro- 
biibly of the same authority, those before the De- 
luge also. It mnaiiis for us to ascertain what 
appears to be the best form of each of the three 
vei*sion8, and to state the intervals thus obtained. 
In the LXX. antediluvian generations, that of Me- 
thuselah is 187 or 167 yre.: the former seems to 
he undoubtedly the true number, since the latter 
would make this patriarch, if the subsequent gene- 
rations be correct, to survive the Flood 14 yeare. 
In the postdiluvian numbers of the LXX. we must 
rejec.t the Second Cainan. Of the two forms of 
Nahor’s generation in the LXX. we must prefer 
79, ns more consistent with the numbei-s near it, 
and as also found in the Sam. In the case of 
Teiah, we should rather suppose the number might 
have been changed by a copyist, and take the 145 
yi’s. of the Sam. — It has been generally supposed 
that the Dispersion took place in the days of Pel^, 
on account of what is said in Gen. x. 25. The 
event, whatever it was, must have happened at 
Peleg’s birth, rather than, as some have supposed, 
at a later time in his life. We should therefore 
consider the following as the best forms of the 
numbers according to the three sources. 



LXX. 

Heb. 

Sem. 

Creation 

Flood (occupying chief 

0 

0 

0 

part of this year) .... 

S26S 

1656 

1307 

Birth of Peleg 

401) 

101) 

4011 

Dopartturo of Abram 

> 1017 

V 867 

? 

from llaron 

610) 

266) 

616) 


B. Second Period, from Abram’s departure from 
Hoi’an to the Flxodus. — ‘Th’e length of this period is 
stated by St. Paul as 430 years fmm the promise 
to Abraham to the giving of the Law (Gal. iii. 17), 
the first event being h3d to be that recoided in 
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Gen. xii. 1-5. The same number of years is given 
in Ex. xii. 40, 41, A third passage,, occurring in 
the same essential form in I»tli Testaments, and 
thei^efore especially satisfactory aa to its textual 
accuracy, is the divine declaration to Abiaham of 
the future history of his childr^ : — ** Enow of a 
surety that thy s^ shall be a stranger in a land 
[that is] not tbeiPs, and shall serve them; and 
they shall afflict them four hundred years; and 
ah(o that nation, whom they shall seive, will I 
judge: and aftemard shall they come out with 
great substance'’ (Gen. xv. 13, 14; comp. Acts 
vii. 6, 7). The four hundred yern-s cannot be held 
to be the period of oppression without a denial of 
the historical character of the narrative of that 
time, but can only be supposed to mean the time 
from this declaration to the Exodus. This reading, 
which in the A. V. requires no more than a slight 
change in the punctuation, if it suppose an unusual 
construction in Hebrew, is periectly admissible ac- 
coi’ding to the principles of Shemitic gi-ammar, and 
might be used in Arabic. We find no difficulty 
in accepting the statements as to the longevity of 
Abraham and certain of his descendants, and can 
go on to examine the details of the pei'iod under 
consideration as made put from evidence requiring 
this admission. The narmtive affords the following 
data which we place under two periods — 1, that 
fi-om Abram’s leaving Hm*an to Jacob’s entering 
Egypt, and 2. that from ./acob’s entering Egypt to 


the Exodus. 

1. Age of Abram on leaving Haran. . , . 76 yrs. 

at lsa;ic’8 birth . . . . 100 

Age of Isaac at .Jacob's birtli . . . . 60 

Age of Jacob ori entering Egypt . . . . 130 

216 or 216 yrs. 

2. Age of Tjevi on entering Egypt clr. 45 

Kt'sldue of his life 92 

Oppression after the death of Jacob’s sons (Ex. i. 

6, 7, seqq.) 

Age of Moses at Exodus . . . . . . , . . . . . so 

172 

Age of Jo6e[)h in the same year 39 

Residue of bis life 7l 

Age of Moses at Exodus 90 


151 

These data make up about 387 or 388 yeai-s, to 
which it is reasonable to make some addition, since 
it appears that all Joseph s genemtion died before 
the oppi-cssion commenc^, and it is probable that 
it had begun some time before the bii-th of Moses. 
The sum we thus obtain cannot be different 
from 430 years, a period for the whole sojourn 
that these data must thus be held to con6rm.*— 
C. Third Period, from the Exodus to the Founda- 
tion of Solomon’s Temple. — There is but one pjissage 
from which we obtain the length of this pei iod as a 
whole. It is that in which the Foundation of the 
Temple is dated in the 480th (Heb.), or 440th 
(LXX.) year after the Exodus, in the 4th yr. 2nd m. 
of Solomon’s reign (1 K. vi. 1). Subti’acting from 
480 or 440 yrs. tlie first thi-ee yre. of Solomon and 
the 40 of David, we obtain (480 - 43 = ) 437 or 
(440 - 43 = ) 397 yrs. These results we have first 
to compare with the detached numbers. These are 
as follows : — A. From Exodus to death of Moses, 
40 yrs. B. Leaderehip of Joshua, 7-f-a? jrs. C. 
Inteival between Joshua’s death and the First Servi- 
tude, 07 yrs. D. Servitudes and rule of Judges until 
Eli’s death, 430 yrs. E. Period from Eli’s death to 
Saul's aceoaslou, 20+x yis, F. Saul’s reign, 4C yre. 
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O. DmViJ'b reijrn, 40 yi's. H. Solomon's mgn to 
Foundation of Temple* U yi's. Sum* 3 yrs. 

It is possible to obtain approximatively the length 
of the thi^ wanting numbers. Joshua's age at the 
Fxodus was 20 or ‘Jo-4-« yrs. (Num. xiv. 29, 30), 
and at his death, 1 10 : therefore the utmost length 
of his rule must be(110 — 20-40=:)50 yi-s. After 
Joshua there is the time of the Kidd's who overlived 
him, then a period of disobedience and idolatry, a 
servitude of 8 yrs., deliverance by Othniel the son 
of Kenaz, the nephew of Caleb, and rest for 40 yrs. 
until Othniel's death. The duration of Joshua's 
government is limited by the circumstance that 
Caleb’s lot was appoi-tioncd to him in the 7th year 
of the occupation, and therefore of Joshua's rule, 
when he was 85 yi-s. old, and that he conquered 
the lot after Joshua’s death. If we suppose that 
Caleb set out to conquer his lot about 7 years after 
its apportionment, then Joshua’s nile would be 
> about 13 yi's.,and he would have been a little older 
than Caleb. The intci'val between Joshua’s death 
and the First Sei'vitude is limited by the history of 
Othniel. He was already a wan'ior when Oileb 
conquei’ed his lot; he lived to deliver Ismel from 
the Mesopotamian oppressor, and died at the end of 
the subsequent 40 yrs. of rest. Supposing Othniel 
to have been 30 yre. old when Caleb set out, and 
110 yi*s. at his death, 32 yrs. would remain for the 
interval in question. The rule of Joshua may be 
therefore reckoned to have been about 13 yrs., and 
the subsequent interval to the Firet Servitude about 
32 yrs., altogether 47 yre. These numbere cannot 
1)6 considei^ exact; but they can hardly be far 
wrong, more especially the sum. The residue of 
Samuel’s judgeship after the 20 yrs. frem Eli's death 
until the solemn fast and victf>ry at Mizpeh, can 
scarcely have much exceeded 20 yrs. Samuel must 
have been still young at the time of Eli’s death, and 
he died veiy near the close of Saul’s reign (1 Sam. 
XXV. 1, xxviii. 3). If he were 10 yrs, old at the 
roi*m€r date, and judged for 20 yrs. after the victory 
at Mizpeh, he would have been near 90 yre. old 
( 1 0 ? + 20 -f- 20 ? 4- 38 ?) at his death, which appears 
to have been a long period of life at that time. If 
we thus suppose the thi-ee iincei'tain intervals, the 
residue of Joshua’s inile, the time after his death 
to the First Servitude, and Samuel’s rule after the 
victory at Mizpeh to have been respectively 6, 32, 
and 20 yi-s., the sum of the whole period will be 
(580+58 = ) 638 yrs.— D. Fourth Period, from 
the Foundation of Solomon's Temple to its Destruc- 
tion. — The dates of this pen'od are more accurately 
given and can be more easily ascertained, it is 
true that if all the Biblical evidence is cai'efully 
collected and compai'ed it will be found that some 
small and great inconsistencies necessitate certain 
cluinges of the numbers. The greater ditficulties, 
and some of the smaller, cannot be resolved without 
the sn]>position that numbers have been altered by 
copyists. We must never take refuge in the idea 
of an interregnum, since it is a much more violent 
hypothesis, considering the facts of the history, than 
the conjectural change of a number. Two inter- 
regnums have however beai supposed, one of 11 
yrs. between Jereboam II. and Zachariah, and the 
other, of 9 jv&. between Pekah and Hoshea. We 
prefer in both cases to suppose a longer reign of the 
earlier of the two kings between whom the inter- 
regnums are conjectured. With the exception of 
these two interre^ums, we would accept the com- 
putation of the interval we are now considering 


given in the mm'gtn of the A. V. It must be added* 
^at the date of the conclusion of this period, there 
given B.C. 588, must be corrected to 586. The 
whole period may therefore be held to be of about 
425 yrs., that of the undivided kingdom 120 yrs., 
that of the kingdom of Judah abput 388 yrs., and 
that of the kingdom of Isi’ael about 255 yrs.— 
E. Fiftli Period, from the Destruction of Solomon’s 
Temple to the Return from the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity. — The determination of the length of this 
period depends upon the date of the return to Pa- 
lestine. I’lie decree of Cyrus leading to that event 
was mode in the 1st year of his reign, doubtless at 
Babylon (Ezr. i. 1), B c. 538, but it does not seem 
certain that the Jews at once returned. Two num- 
bers, held by some to be identical, must here be 
conridered* One is the period of 70 yre., during 
which the tyranny of Babylon over Palestine and 
the East generally was to last, prophesied by Jere- 
miah (x.vv.), and the other, the 70 yre.’ captivity 
(xxix. 10; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 21; Dan. ix. 2). The 
commencement of the former jieriod is plainly the 
1st year of Nebuchadnezzai* amb 4th of Jehoinkim 
(Jer. XXV. 1), when the successes of the king of 
Babylon began (xlvi. 2), and the miseries of Jeru- 
salem (xxv. 29), and the conclusion, the fall of 
Babylon (ver. 26). The famous 70 yeare of cai>- 
tivity would seem to be tlie same period as this, 
since it was to terminate with the retuni of the 
captives fjer. xxix, 10). This period we consider 
to be of 48 +J? yrs., the doubtful number being 
the time of the reign of Cyrus before the return tp 
Jerusalem, probably a space of about two or three 
years.— Pn'Ticijpa/ Si/stems of Biblical Chronoloijy, 
— Upon the data we have considered three principal 
systems of Biblical Chronology have been founded,, 
which may be termed the Long System, the Short, 
and the I'^abbinical, There is a fourth, which, 
although an offshoot in pai t of the last, can scarcely 
be termed biblical, inasmuch as it depends for the 
most pari upon theories, not only independent of, 
but repugnant to the Bible; this last is at prcvsent 
peculiar to Baron Bunsen. The principal advocates 
of the Long Chronology are Jackson, Hales, and 
Des-Viguoles. They take the LXX. for the patri- 
ai'chal generations, and adopt the long interval from 
the Ex^us to the Foundation of Solomon’s 'I’emple. 
Of the Short Chronology Ussher may be considered as 
the most able advocate. He follows the Heb. in the 
patriarchal generetion.s and takes the 480 yrs. from 
the Exodus to the Foundation of Solomon’s Temple. 
The Rabbinical Chronology accepts the biblical num- 
bers, but makes the most arbitrary con'ections. For 
the date of the Exodus it has been virtually accepted 
by Bunsen, Lepsius, and Low! A. Hei'vey. 
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The principnl 41isagrcements of these chronologers, 
besides those 4 dre^y indicated, must be noticed. 
In the post-diluvian period Hales rejects the Second 
Cainan and reckons Temlfs age at Abi-am’s birth 
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ISO ififtead of 70 years ; Jackson accepts the Second 
Cainan and does not make any change in the second 
case ; Ussher and Vetavius follow the Heb., but the 
former alters the generation of Terah, while the 
latter does not. The period of the kings, from the 
Foundatibn of Sdlomon’s Temple, is very nearly 
the same in the computations of Jackson, Ussher, 
and Petarius ; Hales lengthens it by supposing an 
inten*egnum of 11 yi-s. after the death of Amaziah; 
Bunsen shortens it by reducing the reign of Ma- 
nasseh from 55 to 45 Probable termination 
of dates and intervals, — Having thus gone over the 
Biblical data, it only remains for us to state what 
we believe to be the most satisfactory scheme of 
chronology, derived from a comparison of these 
with foreign data.— I . Date of the Destruction of 
Solomon* s Temple. — ^'fhe Temple was destroyed in 
the 1 9th year of Nebuchadnezzar, in the 5th month 
oi‘ the Jewish year (Jer. lii. 12, 13 ; 2 K. xxv. 8, 9). 
Ju Ptolemy’s Canon this year is current in the 
proleptic Julian year, B.c. 586, and the 5th month 
may be considered as about equal to August of 
that year.— 2. Synchronism of Josiah and Pharaoh 
Necho. — The death of Josiah cau be clearly shown 
on Biblical evidence to have taken place in the 
22iid year before that in which the Temple was 
destroyed, that is, in the Jewish year from the 
spring of B.C. 608 to the spring of 607. Necho’s 
1st year is proved by the Apis-tablets to have been 
most probably the Egyptian vague year, Jan. B.C. 
609-8, but possibly B.C. 61 0-9. The expedition in 
opposing which Josiah fell cannot be reasonably 
dated earlier tlian Necho’s 2nd year, B.C. 600-8 or 
608-7. It is important to notice that no earlier 
date of the destruction of the Temple than B.c. 586 
urn be reconciled with the chronology of Nccho’s 
reign. We have thus B.c. 608-7 for the last year 
of Josiah, and 638-7 for that of his accession, the 
formey date falling within the time indicated by the 
chronology of Necho’s reign.— 3. Synchronism of 
Jlezekiah and Tirhakah. — Tirhakah is mentioned as 
an opponent of Sennacherib shortly before the mi- 
raculous destruction of his army in the 14th year 
of Hezekiah. It has been lately proved from the 
Apis-tablets that the 1st year of Tirhakih’s reign 
over Egypt was the vague year current in B.c. 689. 
The 14th year of Hezekiah, according to the received 
chronology, is B.C. 713, and, if we coiTect it 2 yrs. 
on account of the lowering of the date of the de- 
struction of the Temple, B.c. 711. If we hold that 
the expedition dated in Hezekiah’s 14th year was 
different from that which ended in the destruction 
of the Assyrian army, we must still place the latter 
event before B.C. 695. There is, therefore, a primd 
facie discrepancy of at least 6 yrs. An examination 
of the facts of the history h«^ affbixled Dr. Hincks 
what we believe to be the tioie explanation. Tir- 
hakah, he observes, is not explicitly termed Pharaoh 
or king of Egypt in the Bible, but king of Cush or 
Ethiopia, from which it might be inferred that at 
the time of Sennacherib’s disastrous invasion he had 
not assumed the crown of Egypt. We hold, there- 
fbre, as most probable, that, at tlie time of Senna- 
cherib’s disastrous exp^ition, Tirhakah was king of 
Ethiopia in alliance with the king or kings of Egypt. 
■■•4. Synchronism of Pehoboam and Shishak,'^ 
The Biblical evidehce for this synchronism is as 
follows: Behoboam appears to have come to the 
throne about 249 yrs, before the accession of Heze- 
kiah, and thei-eforo B.C. dir. 973. The invasion of 
Shishak topk place in his 5th yeai‘, by this com- 
Co». D. B. 
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putation, B.O. 969. He ly^pears to bare come to the 
thi'one at least 21 or 22 yre. before his ezpeditioi. 
against Kehoboam. An inscription at the quames 
of Sildlis in Upper Egypt recoixis the enttinff of 
stone in the 22nd year of Sheshonk L, or Shishak, 
fur constructions in the chief temple of Thebes, 
where we now find a record of his conquest of 
Judah. On these grounds we may place the ac- 
cession of Shishak B.c. cir. 990.— 5. JSxoduSs-^ 
Arguments founded on independent evidence afford 
the best means of deciding which is the most pro* 
bable computation from Biblical evidence of the 
date of the Exodus. A comjmrison of the Hebrew 
calendar with the Egyptian has led the writer to 
the following result ; — ^'fhe civil commencement of 
the Hebrew year was with the new-moon nearest 
to the autumnal equinox ; and at the approximative 
date of the Exodu.s obtained by the long reckoning, 
we find that the Egyptian vague year commenc^ 
at or about that point of time, 'fhis approximative 
date, therefore, falls about the time at which the 
vague year and the Hebrew year, lua dated from 
the autumnal equinox, nearly or exactly coincided 
in their commencements. It may be reasonably 
supposed that the Israelites in the time of the 
oppression had made use of the vague year as the 
common year of the country, which indeed is ren- 
dered highly probable by the circumstance that they 
had mostly adopted the Egyptian religion (Josh, 
xxiv. 14 ; £z. xx. 7, 8), the celebrations of which 
were kept according to this year. When, therefore, 
the festivals of the law reudeied a year virtually 
tropical necessary, of the kind eitlier restoi-ed or 
instituted at the Exodus, it seems most probable 
that the current vague year was fixed under Moses. 
If this supposition be correct, w'e should exjiect to 
find that the 14th day of Abib, on which fell the 
full-moon of the Passover of the Exodus, corre- 
sponded to the 14th day of a Phameuoth, in a vague 
year commencing about the autumnal equinox. It 
has been ascertained by computation that a full-moon 
fell on the 14th day of Phamenoth, on Thursday, 
April 21st, in the year B.C. 1652. A full-moon 
would not fall on the same day of the vague year 
at a shorter interval than 25 yi*s. before or after this 
date, while the triple coincidence of the new-moon, 
vague year, and autumnal equinox could not i-ecur 
in less than 1500 vague yearn [Etw, Brit, 8th ed. 
m-t, ‘ Egypt,’ p. 458). The date thus obtained is but. 
4 yrs, earlier tlian Hales’s, and the inteiwal from it 
to that of the Foundation of Solomon’s Temple, B.C. 
cir. 1010, would be about 642 yrs., or 4 yis. in ex- 
cess of that previously obtained from the numerical 
statements in the Bible. We therefore take B.c. 
1652 as the most satisfactory date of the Exodus.— 
6. Date of the Commencement of the 430 years 
of Sojourn. — We hold the 430 years of Sojourn to 
have commenced when Abraham entered Palestine, 
and that the interval was of 430 complete years, or 
a little more, commencing about the time of the 
vein^ equinox, B.C. 2082, or nearer the beginning 
of that proleptic Julian year.— 7. Date of J)is^ 
Persian, — Taking the LXX. numliei^ as most pwK 
bable, the Dispersion must be placed B.O. cir. 2698, 
or, if we accept Usslier’s correction of the age of 
Terah at the birth of Abraham, cir. 2758.— S. Date 
of the Flood. — The Flood, as ending about 401 yrs 
before the biiiJi of Peleg, would be placed B.c. *cir« 
3099 or 3159. The year preceding, or fhd 402nd, 
was that maiuly occupied hy the catastrophe. H ie 
most reasonable to suppose the Noaohian colouiste 
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to have begun to spread about tlu'ee centuries after 
the Flood. As fai* as we can leaiii, no independen 
historical evidence points to an eailier period tiuir 
the middle of the 28th century B.C. as the time • 
the foundation of kingdoms, although the chron< 
log 7 of Egypt I'eachcs to almut this period, whi 
that of Babylon at^d other states does not gieatl 
fall short of the same antiquity.— 9. Date of t/t 
Creation of Adam* — ^'fhe numbem given by th 
LXX. for the antediluvian patriarchs would plao 
the creation of Adam 2262 yrs. befoi'e the end 
the Flood, or B.C. cir. 5361 or 5421. 

ChxytolitB, one of the precious stones in th 
foundation of the heavenly Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 20^ 
It has been already stated [Beryl] that the chry 
solite of the ancients is identical with the moderr 
Oriental topaz, the tarshish of the Hebrew Bible. 

Chxysoprate oocm-s only in Rev. xxi. 20. }A 
King ^Antique GemSf p. 59, note) says that tin 
true chrysoprase is sometimes found in antiqu 
Egyptian jewellery set alternately with bits o 
lapis>lazuli ; it is not improbable therefore that thi: 
is the stone which was the tenth in the walls of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

Chub, the name of a people in alliance with 
Egypt in the time of Nebuchadnezzar (Ez. xxx. 5). 
and probably of northern Africa, or of the lands 
near Egypt to the south. Some have proposed to 
recognise Chub in the names of various African 
places. Othei-s, however, think the present Heb. 
text corrupt in this woi-d. It has been therefore 
proposed to read Kub for Nubia, as the Arab. vers, 
has “the people the Noobeh.’* Far better, on 
the score of probability, is the emendation which 
Hitzig proposes, Xd6. The Lubim might well 
occur among the peoples sudering in the fall of 
Egypt. In the abs^ce of better evidetioc we prefer 
the reading of the piesent Heb. text. 

Chan, a city of Hadadezer, called Berothai in 
2 Sam. viii. 8. Chun is believed to be a cor- 
ruption (1 Chr. xviii. 8). [Berothah.] 

Ghureh. (I.) The derivation of the word Church 
is uncertain. It is geneially said to be derived 
from the Greek KuptaK6y, But the derivation has 
been too hastily assumed. It was probably con- 
nected with kirk, the Latin circus, circulus* the 
Greek jv^icAor, and possibly also with the Welsh 
cylch, cyl^cynchle, or II. The word iKK\rt~ 

oria is no doubt derived from and in 

accordance with its derivation it originally meant 
an assembly called out by the magistrate, or by 
legitimate authority. This is the ordinary classical 
.sense of the word. But it throws no light on the 
nature of the institution so designated in the New 
Testament. For to the writers of the N. T. the 
word had now lost its primary signiheation, and 
was either used generally for any meeting (Acts 
xix. 32), or inoiv particularly, it denoted (1) the 
leligious assemblies of the Jews (Dent, iv, 10, xviii. 
16); (2) the whole assembly or congregation of 
the Israelitish people (Acts vii. 38 ; Heb. ii. 12 ; 
Ps. xxii. 22 ; l>ut. xxxi. 30). It was in this last 
sense that the word was adopted and applied by the 
writers of the N. T. to the Christian congregation. 
The chief difference between the words “eedesia** 
and ** church,*’ would probably consist in this, that 
“ eedesa ** primarily signified the Christian body, 
and se^darily the pla% of assembly, while the 
first significatioQ of “church” was- the place of 
assembly, which imparted its name to the body of 
worshippei-s —III. The Church a$ described m the 
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Qospels.^The word occurs only twice. Each time 
inSt. Matthew (Matt. xvi. 18, “On this rock will 
I build my Church xviii, 17, ^ I’eH it unto the 
Church ”), In every other case it is spoken of as 
“ the kin^om of heaven ” by St. Matthew, and as 
“ the kingdom of God ” by St. Mark and St. Luke, 
St. Mai‘k, St. Luke, and St. John, never use tlie ex- 
pression “ kingdom of heaven.” St. John once uses 
the phrase “ kingdom of Gbd ” (iii. 3). St. Matthew 
occasionally speaks of “ the kingdom of God ” (vi. 33, 
xxi.31,43), and sometimes simply of “ the kingdom ” 
(iv. 23, xiii. 19, xxiv. 14). In xiii. 41 and xvi. 28, 
it is “ the Son of Man’s kingdom.” In xx. 21 , “ thy 
kingdom,” i. e. Christ’s. In the oue Gospel of St. 
Matthew the Church is spoken of no less than thirty- 
six times as “ the>kingdom.” Other descriptions or 
titles aie hai-dly found in the Evangelists. It is 
Christ’s household (Matt. i. 25), the salt and light of 
the world (v. 13, 15), Christ’s flock (Matt, xxvi, 31 ; 
John X. 1), its membera tuc the branches growing 
on Christ the Vine (John xv.) ; but the general 
description of it, not metaphorically hut directly, 
is, that it is a kingdom (Matt. xYi. 19). From the 
Gospel then, we learn that Christ was about to 
establish His heiivenly kingdom on earth, whi<Ji 
was to be the substitute for the Jewish Church and 
kingdom, now doomed to destruction (Matt. xxi. 
43).— IV. The Church as desct'ibed in the Acts 
aai\d in the Epistles — its Origin, Nature, Consti- 
tution, and Grouth. — From the Gospels we learn 
ittle in the way of detail as to the kingdom which 
was to be established. It w.as in the gicat forty 
days which intervened between the Resun ection and 
.he Ascension that our Lord explained specifically to 
lis Apostles “ the things pertaining to ftie kingdom 
jf God ” (Acts i. 3), that is, his future Church. 
— /fs Origin, — The removal of Christ from the earth 
had left his followers a shattered company with no 
bond of external or internal cohesion, except the 
memory of thq Master whom they had lost, and 
the recollection of his injunctions to unity and love, 
together with the occasional glimpses of His pre- 
sence which were vouchsafed them. They con- 
inued together, meeting for jirayer and supplication, 
lud waiting for Christ’s promise of the gift of tlie 
loly Ghost. They numbered iu all some 1 4o per- 
!ons, namely, the eleven, the faitliful women, the 
lord’s mother, his brethren, and 120 disciples. 
They had fiiith to believe that there was a work 
)elbre them which they were about to be called to 
leiform ; and that they might be leady to do it, 
hey filled up the number of tlie Twelve by the 
ppointment of Matthias “to be a tme witness” 
ith the eleven “ of the Resurrection.” The Day 
f Pentecost is the birth-day of the Christian Church. 
The Spirit, who was then sent by the 8on from the 
■’ather, and rested on each of the Disciples, com- 
ined them once more into a whole — combined 
hem as they never had before been combined, by an 
nternal and spiritual bond of coliesion. Before they 
lad been individual followers of Jesus, now they 
Decame his mystical body, animated by His Spirit. 
— /fs iVaftirc,— “ Tlien they that gMy receive^! 

18 woi*d were baptized .... and they continued 
;edfastly in the Afxifetles* doctrine and fellowship, 
nd in breaking of bread and in prayers” (Acts ii, 
1). Here we have indirectly exhibited the essen- 
ial conditions of Church Communion. They are 
1) Baptism, Baptism implying on the part of the 
icipieat repentance and fmh ; (2) Apostolic Doc* 
rine; (3) Fellowship witl^ the Apostles; (4) the 
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Lcrd*6 Su|^‘r; (5) Public Worehip. Every re- 
<|ui8ite foi' chur^'membertihip is here enumerated 
not only for the Apostolic days, but for future ages. 
St. Luke’s tieatise being historical, not dogmatical, 
he does not directly enter farther into the essential 
nature of the Church. The community of goods, 
which he describes as being universal amongst the 
members of the infant society (ii. 44, iv. 32), is 
e|>ecialiy declared to be a voluntary practice (v. 4), 
not a necessary duty of Christians as such (comp. 
Acts ix. 36, 39, xi. 29). From the illustrations 
at-fopted by St. Paul in his Epistles, we have addi- 
tional light thrown ujwn the nature of the Church. 
The passage which is most illustrative of our sub- 
je<it ill the Epistles is Eph. iv. 3, 6. Here we see 
what it is that constitutes the unity of the Church 
in the mind of the Apostle : ( 1 ) unity of Heiiddiip, 
“one Loixi;*’ (2) unity of belief, “one l.i.tli 
(31 unity of Sacraments, “one baptism:’* (4) 
unity of hope of eternal life, “ one hope of your 
calling;** (5) unity of love, “unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace;” (6) unity of organisation, 
“ one b(xly.” 'I’he Cliurch, then, at this |)ori(Mi was 
a body of baptized men and women who believed in 
Jesus as the Christ, and in the revelation made by 
Him, who were united by having the same faith, 
hope, and animating Spirit of love, the same Sacra- 
ments, and the same spiritual invisible Head.— 
What was the Constitution of this body ?— -On the 
evening of the Day of Pentecost, the 3140 members 
of which it consisted were (1) Apostles, (2) pre- 
vious Disciples, (3) couverte. At this time the 
Church was not only morally but actually one con- 
gregation. Soon, however, its numbers grew so 
considerably that it was a physical impossibility 
that all its members should come toj^ther in one 
spot. It beti<\me, therefore, an aggregate of con- 
gregations, though without losing its essential unity. 
'J’he ’Apostles, who had been closest to the Lord Jesus 
in his life on earth would doubtless have fonned 
the centres of the several congregations, ’fluis 
the Church continued for apparently some seven 
years, but at the end of that time “ the number of 
disciples was” so greatly “ multipliod ” (Acts vi. 1) 
that the Twelve Apo>tIes found themselves to be 
too few to caiTy out these works unaideil. They 
thereupon for the first time exerciseil the powers 
of mission intrusted to them (John xx. 21), and by 
laying their hands on the Seven who were recom- 
mended to them iiy the general boily of Christians, 
they appointed tliem to fulhl the secular task of 
distributing the common stock. It is a question 
which cannot be certainly answered whether the 
oHice of these Seven is to be ideutilied with that of 
the deacons el'.ewhei'e found. We incline to the 
hypthesis which makes the Seven the originals of 
the Deacons. From this time thereforo, or fi*om| 
about this time, there ^isteii in the Chui'cli — (1) 
the Apostles; (2) the Deacons and Evangelists; 
(3) the multitude of the faithful. We hear of no 
other Chui'ch-officer till the year 44, seven years 
after the appointment of the deacons. We find that 
there were then in the Churoh of Jerusalem olHcera 
named Presbyters (xi. 30) who were the assistants 
of James, the chief administrator of that Church (xii. 
17). The circumstances of their first appointment 
are not recounted. No doubt they wero siniilai* to 
those under which the Deacons were appointed, 
fhe name of Pi'esbytea or Elder implies that the 
men selected were of mature age. By the year 44, 
fJiei'efore, there were in the Church of Jenisalem— ~ 
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(1) the Apostles holding the goverament of the 
whole body in their own handa : (2) Pi^byters 
invested by the Apostles with aothontj for con* 
ducting public worship in each congregation; (3) 
Deacons or Evangelists similarly invest with the 
lesser power of preaching and of baptifsing wibe- 
lievera, and of distributing the common goods 
among the brethren. The same older was esta- 
blislied In the Gentile Churches founded by St. PaLiI, 
the only difference being that those who were called 
Presbytera in Jerusalem bore indiffeiently the name 
of Bishops (Phil. i. 1 ; 1 Tim. lii. 1, 2 ; Tit. i. 7) 
or of Pre8bytere(l Tim. v, 17 ; Tit. 1. 5) elsewhere. 
It was in the Church of Jerusalem that another 
order of the ministry found its e.\emplar. James 
the brother of the Lord remained unmolested dur- 
ing the persecution of Herod Agrippa in the year 
44, and from tliis time he is the acknowledged head 
of the Church of Jerusalem. A consideration of 
Acts xii. 17; xv. 13, 19; Gal. h. 2, 9, 12; Acts 
xxi. 18, will remove all doubt on this point. What- 
ever his pre-eminence was, he appears to have 
borne no special title indicating it. The example of 
the Mother Church of Jerusalem was again followed 
by the Pauline Churches. Timothy and Titus had 
probably no distinctive title, but it is impossible 
to read the Epistles addressed to them without see- 
ing that they had an authority superior to tliat of 
the ordinary bishops or priests (1 Tim. iii. ; v. 17, 
19 ; Tit. i. 5). Thus, then, we see that where the 
Apostles were themselves able to superintend the 
Chujcbes th-at tlicy h:id founded, the Churcli-officera 
consisted of — ( 1) Apostles ; (2) Bishops or Priests ; 
(3) Deacons and Evangelists. When the Apostles 
were unable to give ]jersonal superintendence, tliey 
delegated that power which they had in common to 
one of themselves, as in Jerusalem, or to one in 
whom they had confidence, as at Ephesus and in 
Crete. As the Apostles died off, these Apostolic 
Delegjites uecessjirily multiplied. By the end of 
the fii-st century, when St. John was the only 
Apostle that now suiTived, they would have been 
cstjiblished in every country, as Crete, and in every 
large town where there were several bishops or 
priests, such as the seven towns of Asia mentioned 
in the Book of Itevelation. These superintendents 
appar to be ad Ji-ebsed by St. John under the name 
of AngeU. With St. John’s death the Apostolic 
College wius cxtiugui&hed, and the Apostolic Dele- 
gates or Angels were left to fill their places in the 
government of the Churoh, not with the full unre- 
stricted power of tlie Apostles, but with authority 
only to be exercised in limited districts. In the 
next century we find that these officers bore the 
name of Bishops, while those who in the firet cen- 
tury were called indifferently Presbyters or Bishops 
had now only the title of Presbytei-s. We conclude, 
therefore, that the title bishop was gradually dropped 
by the second order of the ministry, and applied 
spcifically to those who repiesented what James, 
Timothy, and Titus had been in the Apostolic age. 
—/its Extenml Growth , — The 3000 souls that 
were added to the Apostles and to the 120 brethren, 
on the day of Pentecost were increased daily by 
new converts (Acts ii. 47, v. 14). These converts 
were without exception Jews residing in Jerusalem, 
whether spakiug Greek or Hebrew (vi. i). At\er 
.seven or eight yeiira a step was made outwards. 
Philip, in his capacity of Evangelist, pitched Christ 
to the Samaritans, and admitted them into the 
Church by baptism. The firaf purely Gentile cou« 
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rert that we hear of by name is Sergius Faulus 
'»a. 7), but we ai*© told that the companions of 
Cornelius were Gcutile$» and by their baptism the 
admission of the Gentiles was decided by the agency 
of St. Peter, approved by the Apostles and Jewish 
Church (li. 18), not, as migl^t have been expected, 
by the agency of St. Paul, 'fhis gi-eat event took 
place after the peace caused by Caligula's pei-se- 
cution of the Jews, which occurreil A. D, 40 (ix. 
31), and more timn a year before the famine, in 
the time of Claudius, a. d. 44 (xi. 26, 29). Galilee 
had oli'eady been evangelised os well as Judaea and 
Samaria, though the special agent in the work is 
not declared (ix. 31). The history of the growth 
of the Gentile Church, so far as we know it, is 
identical with the histoiy of St. Paul. In his three 
joiu-neys he camed’Christianity tlnough the chief 
cities of Asia Minor and Gi-eece. — /ts further 
“Three great impulses euLirged the holders 
of the Church. The, drat is that wliich kfigan on 
the day of Pentecost, and continued down to the 
conversion of Constantine. By this the Roman 
Empire was converted to Christ. The second im- 
pulse gathered within the Church the hitheilo bar- 
barous nations foivned by the Teutonic and Celtic 
tribes. The third impulse gathered In the Slavo- 
nian nations. The first of these impulses lasted 
to the fourth century — the second to the ninth 
century — the third (beginning befoi-e the second 
had ceased) to the tenth and eleventh centuries. 
—V. Alterations in its Constitution, — We have 
said that ecclesiastical authority resided (1) in the 
Apostles; (2) in the Apostles and th^ Deacons; 
(3) in the Apostles, the Presbyters, ana the Dea- 
cons : (4) in the Apostolic Delegates, the Presbyters, 
and the Deacons ; (5) in those who succeeded the 
Apostolic Delegates, the Presby lei's, and the Deacons. 
And to these successors of the Ajjostolic Deleg<\te$ 
came to be appropriated the title of Bishop, which 
was originally applied to Presbyters. At the com- 
mencement of the second century and thencefor- 
wards Bishops, Presbytei's, and Deacons are the 
officers of the Church wherever the Church existed. 
Bishops were looked on as ChrisPs Vicegerents, and 
as having succeeded to the Apostles. They re- 
tained in their own hands authority over presbyters 
and the function of ordination, but with respect to 
each other they were equals whether their see was 
at Rome or at Bugubium. Within this equal col- 
lege of bishops there soon arose difference of rank 
though not of order. Below the city-bishops there 
sprang up a class of country-bishops (chorepiscopi). 
Tlieir position was ambiguous, and in the fifth cen- 
tury they began to decay and gradually died out. 
Above the city* bishops there were, in the second 
century apparently, Metropolitans, and in the third. 
Patriarchs or Exaichs. , The metr(^litan was the 
chief bishop in the civil division of the empire which 
was called a province. The authority of the patri- 
arch or exarch extended over the still larger division 
of the civil empire which was called a diocese. The 
churches were independent self-ruled wholes. The 
only authority whi^ they recognised as capable of 
controlling their separate action, was that of an 
Oecumenical Council composed of delates from 
each. It was by John of Constantinople that the 
first overt attempt at erecting a Pajal Monarchy 
yras made ; and by Gregory the Great of Itoe, in 
cemsequenoe, it was fie)'cely and indignantly de- 
nounced. From this time the federal^oharacter 
the constitution of the Church was overtheown. In 
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the West it became wholly despotic, and in the East, 
though the theory of aristocratieid government was 
and is maintained, the still-cherished title of Oecu- 
menical Patriarch indicates that it is weakness 
which has prevented Constantinople from erecting 
at least an Eastern if she could not an Universal 
Monarchy. In the sixteenth centuiy a further 
change of constitution occurred. A gj^t part of 
Eni-ope revolteil from the Western despotism. The 
Churches of England and Sweden retiii-ned to, or 
rather letaiued, the episcopal foim of government 
after the model of the first centuries. In parts of 
Gei-roany, of Fiance, of Switzerland, and of Great 
Britain a Presbyterian, or still less defined, form 
was adopted, while Rome tightened her hold on 
her yet ramaining subjects, and by destroying all 
peculiarities of national liturgy and custom, and, 
by depressing the oitier of bishops except as inter- 
preters of her decrees, converted that part of the 
Chuich over which she had sway into a jealous 
centi-alized absolutism. — VI. Definitions of the 
Church. — The Greek Church gives the following 
“ The Church is a divinely instituted community 
of men, united by the orthodox faith, the law of 
God, the hierarchy, and the Sacraments.” The 
Latin Church defines it “ the company of Chris- 
tians knit together by tlie profession of the same 
faith and the communion of the same Sacraments, 
under the government of lawful pastora, and espe- 
cially of the f^man bishop as the only Vicar of Christ 
upon earth." The Church of England, ** a congre- 
gation of faithful men in which the pure word of 
God is preached, and the Sacraments be duly minis- 
tered according to Christ’s ordinance in all those 
things that of necessity are requisite to the same.** 
TheLutiieran Churcli, “ a con^egation of saints in 
which tlie Gospel is rightly taught and the Sacra- 
ments rightly administeretl.** The Confessio Hel- 
vetica, “ a coueregation of faithful men called, or 
collected out ot' the world, the communion of ail 
sjiints.** The Confessio Saxonica, “ a congrepition 
of men embracing the Gosjxil of ('hrist, and rightly 
using the Sacraments.** The Confessio Belgiea, ** a 
true congregation, or assembly of all faithful Chris- 
tians who look for the whole of their salvation from 
Jesus Christ alone, as being washed by His blood, 
and sanctified and sealed by His Spirit.** These 
definitions show the difficulty in which the different 
sections of the dividi*d Church find themselves in 
framing a definition which will at once accord with 
the statements of Holy Scripture, and be applicable 
to the present state of the Christian world. We 
roust not expect to see the Church of Holy Scripture 
actually existing in its pei’fection on eailh. It is 
not to be found, thus perfect, either in the collected 
fragments of Christendom, or still less in any one of 
these fragments ; though it is possible tiiat one of 
those fi-agments more than another may approach 
the Scriptural and Apostolic ideal.— VII, The Faith 
and Attrilmies of the CAmtcA.— The Nicene Creed 
is the especial and authoritative exponent of the 
Church’s faith. We have the Western form of the 
some Creed in that which is called the Creed of the 
Apoetles—a name probably derived from its having 
been the local Creed of Rome, which was the chief 
Apostolic see of ftieWest. An expansion of the 
same Creed, made in order to meet the Arian errors, 
is found in the Creed of St. Athanasius. The attri’- 
^68 of the Church are dfawn from the expressions 
of the Oraeds. The Church ie described as One, 
Holy» Catholic, Apostolic, Its Unity consists hi 
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hATing one object of woi'ship (Eph. iv. 6), one Hend 
(Eph. iv. 15), one body (Horn. xii. 5), one Spirit 
(Eph. iv.4),one faith (ib. 13), hope (ib, 12), love 
(1 Cor. xiii. 13),* the same sacraments (ib. x. 17), 
discipline and worship (Acts ii. 42). Its Holiness 
depends on its l^d and Spirit, the means of grace 
which it oilers, and the holiness that it demands 6f 
its members (Eph. iv. 24). Its Catholicity consists 
in its being composed of many national Churches, 
not confined as the Jewibh Church to one country 
(Mark xvi. 15); in its enduring to the end of time 
(Matt, xxviii. 20) ; in its teaching the whole truth, 
and having at its disjwsal all the means of grace 
vouchsated to man. Its Apostolicity in being built on 
the foundation of the Apostles (Eph. ii. 20), and con- 
tinuing in their doctrine and fellowship (Acts ii. 42). 

Chusli'an-Bisliatlia'im, the king of Mesopotamia 
who oppressed Israel (iuring eight years in the gene- 
ration immetliately following Joshua (Judg. iii. 8). 
The Mjat of his dominion was probably the iiegion 
between the Euphmtes and the Khaboar. Chushan- 
Ilishntlmim*s yoke was broken fiom the neck of the 
j>eor>le of Israel at the end of eight years by Othniei, 
Caleb’s nephew (Judg. iii. 10), and notlnng more 
is heard of Mesopotamia as an aggressive power, 
'fhe rise of the Assyrian empire, about B.C. 1270, 
would naturally reduce the bordering nations to 
insignificance. 

Ghu'si, a place named only in Judith vii. 18, as 
iM-ar Kkreliel, and upon the brook Mochmur. 

Chu'za (inopeily Chozas), the house-steward of 
Herod Antipas (Luke viii. 3). 

Oie'ear. [Jordan.] 

Cilic'ia, a maritime province in the S.E. of Asia i 
Minor, bordering on I'amphylia in the W., Lycaonia 
and Cappadocia in the N., and Syria in the E. 
Lofty mountain chains spj)ai’ate it from these pro- 
vinces, Motis Amanus fiom Syria, and Antihiurus 
from Cappadocia. The westeui portJon of the pro- 
viill’e is intersected with the ridges of Antitiwrus, 
and was denominated Tiachnea, roiujh^ in contra- 
di.^tinction to Pedias, the level <listiict in the E. 
Tl’he connexion between the Jews and Cilicia dates 
from the time when it became part of the Syrian 
kingdom. In the Apostolic age they were still 
theie in consideiable numbers (Acts vi. 9). Cilicia 
Nvas from its geographical position the high road 
between Syria and the West ; it was also the native 
coiintiy of St. Paul ; hence it was visited by him, 
firstly, soon after liKs conveision (Gal. i. 21 ; Acts 
ix. 30) ; and again in his second apostolical journey, 
when he enteretl it on the side of Syria, and crossed 
Antitaurus by the Pylae Cilicine into Lycaonia 
(Acts XV, 41). 

CtmLaxaoll, a well-known aromatic substance, 
the rind of the Laxirus cinnantomnm^ called A’o- 
runda-gauliah in Ceylon. It is mentioned in Ex. 
XXX. 23 as one of the component parts of the holy 
anointing oil, which Moses was commanded to pr**- 
piire — in Prov. vii. 17 as a perfume for the bed — 
and in Cant. iv. 14 as one of the plants of the 
gaixlen which is the image of the spouse. In Rev. 
xviii, 1.3 it is enumerate among the merchandize 
of the great Babylon. It was impoi-ted into Judaea 
by the Phoenicians or by the Arabians, and te now 
found in Sumatra, Borneo, China, &c., but chiefiy, 
and of the best quality, in the S.W. part of Ceylon. 
Sir E. Tennent believes that it first reached India and 
Phoenicia overland l)y way of Persia from China, and 
that at a later periot^ the cassia of the Troglodytic 
coast supplanted the cinnamon of the fiu* East. 
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Cm'nerotli, AU, a district named with tfle ** Irad 
of Naphtali ** and other northei-n places as having 
been laid waste by Benhadad (1 K. zv. 20). It 
was possibly the small eoclos^ district north of 
Tiberias, aiid by the side of the lake, afterwaids 
known as “ the pl-iin of Gennessreth.*' 

Ciia'ma. The people of drama and Gabdes 
came up with 2^robabel from Babylon (1 Bsdr. 
V. 20). 

CirenmeiBion was pecnliariy, though not exclu- 
sively, a Jevbish rite. It was enjoin^ upon Abra- 
ham, the father of the nation, by God, at the 
institution, and as the token, of the Covenant, 
which assured to him and his descendants the 
promise of the Messiah (Gen. xvii.). It was thus 
made a necessary condition of Jewish nationality. 
Every male child was to be circumcised when eight 
days old (Lev. xii. 3) on pain of death. If the 
eighth day were a Sabbath the rite was not post- 
poned (John vii. 22, 23). Slaves, whether liome- 
l»om or purchased, weie circumcised (Gen. xvii. 
12, 13); and foreignera must have their males 
ciioumtised l>efore they could be allowed to paiiake 
of the passover (Ex. xii. 48), or bevome Jewish 
citizens. The operation, which was perfoimed with 
a sharp instrument (Ex. iv. 25 ; Josh. v. 2), was a 
painful one, at least to grown pei-sons (Gen. xxxiv, 
25 ; Josh. V. 8). It seems to have been customary 
to name a child when it was ciraumcised (Luke i. 
59). The use of circumcision by other nations 
besides the Jews ia to be gathered almost entirely 
from sources extraneous to the Bible. The rite has 
been found to pievail extensively both in ancient 
and moiiern times ; and among some nations, as, for 
instnnt'e, the Abys.sinians, Nubians, modem Egyp- 
tians, and Hottentots, a similar custom is said to be 
practised by both sexes. The biblical notice of the 
rite describes it as distinctively Jewish ; so that in 
ihe N. T. “the circumci.sion ” irtpirofiii) and 
“the uncircumcision” &Kpo$vffria ) are fraquently 
used as synonyms for the Jews and the Gentfles. 
Circumcision certainly belonged to the Jews as it 
did to no other people, by virtue of its divine insti- 
tution, of the religious privileges which were at- 
tached to it, and of the strict regulations which 
enlbrce<l its observance. Moreover, the 0. T. his- 
tory incidentally discloses the fact that many, if 
not all, of the nations with whom they came in 
contact were uncircumcised. The origin of the 
custom amongst one large section of those Gentiles 
who follow it, is to be found in the biblical lecord 
of the ciicumcision of Ishmael (Gen. xvii. 25). 
Josephus relates that the Arabians circumcise after 
the thirteenth year, because Ishmael, the founder of 
their nation, was circumcised at that age. Though 
Mohammed did not enjoin circumcision in the Ko- 
ran, he was circumcised himself, atvording to the 
custom of his coimtiy; and circumcision is now as 
common amongst the Mohammedans as amongst 
the Jews. The process of restoring a circumci^ 
person to his natural condition by a surgical opei*a- 
tion was sometimes undergone. Some of the Jews 
in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, wishing to 
assimilate themselves to the heathen around them, 
built a gymnasium (yvfivdfftop) at Jerusalem, and 
that they might not be known to be Jews when 
they appeal ed naked in the games, made them- 
selves uncircumcised” (1 Macc. i. 15). Against 
having recourse to this practice, from an excessive 
anti-Judaistic tendency, St. Paul cautions the Co* 
rinthians (I Cor. vii. 18), The attitude which 
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ChristiiTnity, at ita introduction, assumed towards Cities, 1. 'Jir, and also */r : Kiryath; jto- 
cirounicision was one of absolute hostility, so far as babiy the most ancient name for city, but seldom 
the necessity of the rite to salvation, or its posses- used in prose as a general nam^ for town. The 
sion of any religious or moral worth were con- classification of the human race into dwellers in 
ceined (Acte xv. ; Gal, ▼. 2). The Abyssinian towns and nomade wandei'ers (Gen. iv. 20, 22) 
OhristJaus still practise dmumcision as a national seems to be intimated by the etymological sense of 
custom* An ethical idea is attached to circum- both words, as places of security against an enemy, 
cision even in the 0. T. (Ex. vi. 12, SO ; Jer. vi, distinguished from the unwalled village or hamlet, 
10; Lev, xxvi. 41), because circumcision was the whose resistance is more easily overcome by the 
symbol of purity (see Is. lii. 1). mai-auding tribes of the desert, ^ The earliest notice 

Cis, Acts xiii, 21. FKish, 1.] in Scripture of city-building is of Enoch by Cain, 

Ci'sai, £sth.'xL 2, [Kish, 2.] > in the land of his exile (Gen. iv. 17). After the 

Cisteni, a receptacle for water, either conducted confusion of tongues, the descendants of Nimrod 
from an external spring, or proofing from rain- founded Babel, Erech, Accad, and Calneh, in the 
fill. The dryness of the summer months between land of Shinar, and Asshur, a branch from the same 
May and September, in Syria, and the sctircity of stock, built Nineveh, Rehoboth-by-the-river, Calah, 
springs in many parts of the country, make it iieces- and Resen, the last l^ing “ a great city.*' A sub- 
sary to collect in resci'voii’s and cisterns the niin- sequwit passage mentions Sidon, Gaza, Sodom, Go- 
water, of which abund.ance falls in the intermediate moiTah, Admah, Zeboim, and Lasha, as cities of 
period. The larger sort of public tanks or reser- the Canaanites, but without implying for them 
voirs, in Arabic Hebr, are usual’/ antiquity ei^ual to that of Nineveh and the rest 

called in A. V, “ pool,’* while for the smaller and (Gen. x. U>-12, 19, xi. 3, 9, xxxvi. 37). The 
more private it is convenient to reserve the name earliest description of a city, properly so called, is 
cistern. Both birkehs and cistems are frequent that of Sodom (Gen. xix. 1-22); but it is certain 
throughout the whole of Syria and Palestine. On that from very early times cities existed on the 
the long forgotten way from Jericho to Bethel, sites of Jerusalem, Hebron, and Damascais. Hebron 
** broken cistems ** of high antiquity are found at is said to have been built seven years before Zoan 
regular intervals. .Jerusalem, described by Strabo (Tanis) in Egypt, and is thus the only Syrian town 
as well supplied with water, in a diy neighbour- which presents the elements of a date for its foim- 
hood, depends mainly for this upon its cisterns, ot <lation (Num. xiii. 22). Even befoie the time of 
which almost eveiy private house possesses one or Abraham there were cities in Egypt (Gen. xil. 14, 
more, excavated iu the rock on which the city is 15; Num. xiii. 22), and the Israelites, during their 
built. The cistems have usually a round opening sojourn there, were employed in building or forli- 
at the top, sometimes built up with stonework fying the “ treasure cities ** of Pithom and Raamses 
above and furnished with a cuib and a wheel for (Ex. i. 11). Meanwhile the settled inhabitants of 
the bucket (Eccl, xii. 6), so that they have exter- Syria on both sides of the Joidan had grown in 
nally much the appearance of an ordinary w’ell. power and in number of “ fenced cities,*’ which 
The water is conducted into them from the roofs were occupied and perhaps partly rebuilt or foitifiwi 
of the houses during the rainy season, and with caie after the conquest. But from some of these the 
remains sweet during the whole summer and au- possessors were not expelled till a late peiiod, a’nd 
tuiftn In this manner most of the larger houses Jerusjilem itself was not capturj'd till the time of 
and public buildings are supplied. Empty cistems Dfivid (2 &im. v. 6, 9). From this time the He- 
were sometimes used as prisons and places of con- brews l^ime a city-dwelling and agricultural rather 
finement. Joseph was cast into a “ pit ” (Gen. than a pastoral people. David enlarged Jerusalem, 
xxxvii. 22), and his “ dungeon ” in Egypt is called and Solomon, besides embellishing his capital, also 
by the same name (xli. 14). Jei'emiah was thrown built or rebuilt Tadmor ( Palmyra j, Ge/er, Beth- 
into a miry though empty cistern, whose depth is horon, Razor, and MegidJo, besides store-cities 
indicated by the cords used to let him down (Jer. (2 Sam. v. 7, 9, 10; 1 Iv. ix. 15-18 ; 2 Chr. viii. 
xxxriii. 6). ^ ( 5 ). Collections of houses in Syria for social habi- 

Citbm Macc. iv. 54), a musical instrument, tation may be classed under three heads: — 1 . cities ; 
rcsemblini^'a guitar, most probably of Greek origin, 2. towns witli citadels or towers for resort and 
employed by the Chaldeatis, and introduced by tlie defence ; 3. unwalled villages. I’he cities may be 
H brews into Pale.stine on their return thither after assumed to have been in almost all cases ** fenced 
th^' Babylonian captivity. With cities.” But around the city, espefiially in peace- 
respect to the shape of the Cithern able times, lay undefended suburbs (1 Chr. vi. 57 ; 
orCithara mentioned in the Apo- Num. xxxv. 1-5; Josh, xxi.), to which the privi- 
crypha, the opinion of the learned leges of the city extended. The city thus became 
is divided:^ according to some it the citadel, while the population overflowed into 
resembled in fonn the Greek delta the suburbs (1 Macc. xi. 61). The 'absence of 
A, others rapresent it as a half- walls as indicating security in peaceable times, is 
moon, and^ others again like the illustrated by the prophet Zechariah (ii. 4 ; 1 K. 
modern guitar. In many eastern iv. 25). According to Eastern custom, special 
countries it is still in use with cities were appointed to furnish special supplies for 
strings, varying in number from the service of the state. Governors for these and 
three to twenty-four. Under the their surrounding districts were appointed by David 
name of Koc^hir, the traveller and by Solomon (1 K. iv. 7, ix. 19; 1 Chr. xxvii. 
Niebuhr describes it as a wooden 25; 2 Chr. xvii, 12, xxi. 3; I Macc. x. 39). To 
pl^ or dish, with a hole beneath and a piece of this practice our Lord alludes in his parable of the 
skin stretched above like a drum. In Mendelssohn's pounds. In many Eastern cities much space is 
editi(^ of the Psalms, the Koothir or Kathrm is occupied by gai^ens, and thus the size of the city is 
described by the accompanying figure. greatly increased. The vast extent of Nineveh and 
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of Babjlon may thus be in part accounted for. In 
most Oriental cities the streets are extremely nar- 
row, sddom alloying more than two loaded camels, 
or one camel and two foot passengers, to pass each 
other, though it is clear that some of the streets of 
.Nineveh must have been wide enough for chariots 
to pass (Nah. ii. 4). The open spaces near the 
gates of towns were in ancient times, as they are 
still, used as places of assembly by the elders, of 
holding courts by kings and judges, and of general 
i-esort by citizens (Gen. xxiii. 10 ; Ki^h iv. 1 ; 
Matt. vi. 5 ; Luke xiii. 26, Sec.), They were also 
u^ed as places of public exposure by way of punish- 
ment ( Jer, XX. 2 ; Am. v, 10). 

CitieB of EefOge. Six Levitical cities specially 
chosen for refuge to the involuntary homicide until 
released from banishment by the death of the high- 
priest (Num. xxxv. 6, 13, 15; Josh. x.y. 2, 7, 9). 
There were three on each side of Jordan. 1. Ke- 
DESH, in Naphtali (1 Chr. vi. 76). 2. Shechem, 
in Mount Ephraim (Josh. xxi. 21 ; 1 Chr. vi. 67 ; 
2 Chr. X. 1). 3. Hehron, in Judah (Josh. xxi. 

13 ; 2 Sam. v. 5; 1 Chr. vi. 55, xxix. 27 ; 2 Chr. 
xi. 10). 4. On the E. side of Jordan — Bezer, in 
the tribe of Reuben, in the plains of Moab (Deut. 
iv. 43; Josh. xx. 8, xxi. 36; 1 Macc. v. 26). 
5. Ramoth-Gilead, in tlte tribe of Gad (Deut. 
iv. 43 ; Josh. xxi. 38 ; 1 K. xxii. 3). 6. Golan, 
in Bashan, in the halt-tribe of Manasseh (Deut. iv. 
43; Josh. xxi. 27; 1 Chr. vi. 71). Maimonides 
says all the 48 Levitical cities had the privilege of 
asylum, but that the six refuge-cities were required 
to receive ajid lodge the homicide gratuitously. 
The directions respecting the refuge-cities present 
some difficulties in interpretation. The Levitical 
cities were to have a space of 1000 cubits (about 
583 yaixls) beyond the city wall for pasture and 
other purposes. Presently after, 2000 cubits arc 
ordered to be the suburb limit (Num. xxxv. 4, 5). 
3'he* solution of the difficulty may be, eitlier the 
2000 cubits are to be ad<ied to the 1000 as ** fields 
of the suburbs ” (Lev. xxv. 34), or the additional 
2000 cubits were a special gift to the refuge-cities, 
whilst the other Levitical cities had only 1000 
cubits for suburb, 

Cit'ims, 1 Macc. viii. 5. [CiiittIm.] 

Citizeiudiip. The use of this term in Scripture 
has exclusive reference to the usages of the Roman 
empire. The privilege of Roman citizenship was 
originally acquired in various ways, as by purchase 
(Acts xxii, 28), by militaiy services, by favour, 
or by manumission. The right once obtained de- 
scended to a man's children (Acts xxii. 28). Among 
the privileges attached to citizenship, we may note 
that a man could not be bound or imprisoned with- 
out a formal trial (Acts xxii. 29), still less be 
scourged (Acts xvi. 37 ; Cic. in Verr. v. 63, 66). 
Another privilege attaching to citizenship was the 
appeal from a provincial tribunal to the emperor 
at Rome (Acts xxv. 11), 

Citron. [Apple Tree.] 

danda (Acts xxvii. 16). A small island nearly 
due W. of Cape Matala on the S. coast of Crete, 
and nearly due S. of Phoenice. It is still called 
Claiidancsa, or Gaudonesi, by the Greeks, which 
the Italians have cori-upted into Gozzo, The ship 
which conveyed St. Paul was seized by the gale a 
little after passing Cape Matala, when on her way 
from Fair Havens to Phoenice (Acts xxvii. 12-17). 
The storm came downrfi'om the island (v. 14), and 
there was danger lest the ship should be driven into 
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the African Syrtis (v. 17). It Is added that she 
was driven to Clauda and ran under the lee of it 
(v. 16). The gale came from the N.E., or E.K.E. 
Under the lee of Clauda tiieie would be smooth 
water, 

Clan'dia, a Christian woman mentioaed in 2 Tim. 
iv. 21, as saluting Timotheos. There is reason foi 
supposing that this Claudia was a British maiden, 
daughter of king Cogidubnus, an ally of Rome, 
who took the name of his imperial patron, Tiberius 
Claudius. She appears to have be^me the wife of 
Pudens, who is mentioned in the same vei-se. 

Clau'diUB, fourth Roman emperor, reigned from 
41 to 54 A.D. He was the son of Nero Dnisusi 
was bom in Lyons Aug. 1, n.c. 9 or 10, and lived 
private and unknown till the day of his being called 
to the throne, January 24, A.D. 41. He was no- 
minated to the supreme power mainly through the 
influence of Herod Agrippa the Fii*st. In the reign 
of Claudius there were several famines, arising 
from unfavourable harvests, and one such occurred 
in Palestine and Syria (Acts xi. 28-30) under the 
procumtoi's Cuspius Fadus and Tiberias Alexander, 
which perhaps lasted some years. Claudius was 
induced by a tumult of the Jews in Rome, to expel 
them from the city (cf. Acts xviii, 2). The date 
of this event is uncerbun. After a weak and foolisli 
reign he was poisoned by his fourth wife Agrippina, 
the mother of Nero, Oct. 13, A.D. 54. 
dau'diuB Lys'ias. [Lysias.] 

Glay. As the sediment of water remaining in 
pits or in streets, the word is used frequently in 
O. T. (Is. Ivii. 20 ; Jer. xxxviii. 6 ; Ps. xviii. 42), 
and in N. T. (John ix. 6), a mixture of sand or 
dust with spittle. It is also found in the sense of 
potter's clay *(15. xli. 25). The word most com- 
monly used for “ potteris clay" is chdmer (Ex. i. 
14; Job iv, 19 ; Is. xxix. 16; Jer, xviii. 4, &c,). 
The great seat of the pottery of the present day in 
Palestine is Gaza, where are made the vessels Jn 
dark blue clay so frequently met with. Another 
use of clay was for sealing (Job xxxviii. 14), Wine 
jars in Egypt wem sometimes sealed with clay; 
mummy pits were sealed with the same subfrtance, 
and remains of day are still found adhering to the 
stone door-jambs. Our Lord's tomb may have 
been thus sealed (Matt, xxvii. 66), as also the 
earthen vessel containing the evidences of Jeremiah's 
purchase (Jer. zxxii. 14). The seal used for public 
documents was rolled on the moist day, and the 
tablet was then placed in the fire and b^ed. Tne 
practice of sealing doors with day to facilitate Ue- 
tection in case of malpi*actice is still common in 
the Eiist. 

Clem'ent (Phil. iv. 3), a fellow-labourer of St. 
Paul, when he was at Philippi. Jt was generally 
believed in the ancient chuiub, that this Clement 
was identical with the Bishop of Rome, who aftei*- 
wards became so celebrated. 

de'opas, one of the two disciples who were 
going to f^maus on the day of the resun’ection 
(Luke xxiv. 18). It is a question whether this 
Oleopas is to be consider^ as identical with 
Cleophas (accur. Clopas) or Alphaeus in John 
xix. 25. On the whole, it seems safer to doubt 
their identity. 

Cleopat'ra. 1. “ The wife of Ptolemy " (Esth. 
xi. 1) was probably the granddaughlerof Antiochus, 
and wife of PtoL VI. Philometor.*— 8, A daughter 
of Ptol, VI. Philometor and Cleopatra (1), who 
was married first to Alexander Balas b.c. 156 
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(1 Maoo* X. 58), and aflerwai^s given by her 6itber 
to.Dexnetrius ]Nicator when he invaded Syria (1 Maco. 
xi. 12). During the captivity of Demetrius in 
Parthia, Cleopatra married his brother Antiochui 
VJI. Sidetes. She afterwards murdered Seleucus. 
her eldest son by Demetrius; and at length was 
hei-self poisoned B.C. 120 by a draught whicK ahe 
had prepaied for her second s6n Antiochus VIII. 

Cle'oplias. [Cleopas ; Alphaeus.] 

ClotUng. [Dress.] 

dond. The shelter given, and refreshment oi 
rain promised, by clouds, give them their peculiar 
prominence in Oriental imagery, and the individual 
cloud in an ordinarily cloudless r^ion becomes well 
dehned and is dwelt upon like the individual tree 
in the bare landscape. When a cloud appeal's, 
rain is ordinarily apprehended, and thus the “ cloud 
without rain*' becomes a pit>verb for the man of 
promise without perfoimance (Prov. xvi. 15 ; Is. 
xviii. 4, XXV. 5 ; Jude 12 ; comp. Prov. xxv. 14). 
The cloud is a figure of tiansitorincss (Job xxx. 
15 ; Hos. vi. 4), and of whatever intercepts divine 
favour or human supplication (Lam. ii. 1, iii. 44). 
Being the least substantial of visible forms, it is 
the one amongst material things which suggests 
most easily spiritual being. Hence it is the recog- 
nised machinery by which supernatural appearances 
are introduced (Is. xix. 1 ; Ez. i. 4 ; Rev. i. 7). A 
bright cloud, at any rate at times, visited and 
rested on the Mercy Seat (Ex. xxix. 42, 43 ; 1 K. 

viii. 10, 11 ; 2 Chr. v. 14; Ez. xliii. 4) and was 
by later wi-itera named She^inah. 

dond, Pillar ol This was the active form of 
the symbolical glory-cloud, betokening God’s pre- 
sence to lead His chosen host, or to inquire and 
visit offences, as the luminous cloud of the sanc- 
tuaiy exhibited the same under an aspect of repose. 
The cloud, which became a pillar when the host 
moved, seems to have rested at other times on the 
tabemade, whence God is sjiid to have ** come down 
in the pillar (Num. xii, 6 ; so Ex. xxxiii. 9, 10), 
It preened the host, apparently resting on the ark 
which led the way (Ex. xiii. 21, xl. 36, &c. ; Num. 

ix. 15-23, X. 34). 

Cni'dlU is mentioned in 1 Maoc. xv. 23, as one 
of the Greek cities which contained Jewish residents 
in the 2nd century B.C., and in Acts xxvii. 7, as a 
harbour which was passed by St. Paul after leaving 
Myra, and before running under the lee of Crete. 
It was a city of great consequence, situated at the 
extreme S.W. of the peninsula of Asia Minor, on a 
promontory now called Cape (7nb, which projects 
between the islands of Cos and Rhodes (see Acts 
xxi. 1). All the remains of Cnidus show that it 
must have been a city of great magnificence. 

CoaL In A. V. this word represents no less than 
five different Heb, words. 1. The first and most 
fi^uently used is gachelethf a live ember, burning 
fuel, as distinguished from peohdm (Prov. xxvi. 
21). In 2 Sam, xxii. 9, 13, coals of fire” are 
put metaphorically for the lightnings pi'oceeding 
from God (Ps. xviii. 8, 12, 13, oxl. 10). In Prov. 
xxv. 22 we have the pi-overbial expression, “ Thou 
shall heap coals of fire upon his bead,” which has 
been adopted by St. Paul in Rom. xii, 20, and by 
which is metaphorically expressed the burning shame 
and confusion which men must feel when their evil 
to requited by ffood.— 2. PechAm. In Prov. xxvi. 

this word d^riy signifies /us/ not yet lighted. 
The fuel meant in the above passages is probably 
aharcoal, and not coal in our sense of the w<Hrd,«» 
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3. Retseph^ or Ritepeh, In the narrative of Elijah*i 
miraculous meal (IK, xix. 6) the word is used to 
describe the mode in which the ca^ was baked, viz. 
on a hot stone, as is still usual in the East Rita^ 
pah in Is. vi. 6, praperly means ** a hot stone.”— 

4. Reaheph in Hab. iii. 5, is readered in A. V, 
** buraiiig co.als,” and in the moi’gin ** burning 
diseases.” I'he former meaning is supported by 
Cant. viii. 6, the latter by Deut. xxxii. 24.— 5. 
Shichdr, Lam. iv. 8, is rendeiwl in A. V. “ their 
visage is blacker than a coal,” or in the marg. 
“ darker tnan blackness.” 

Coat. [Dress.] 

Cock. There appears to be no mention of do- 
mestic poultry in the O. T. In the N. 'P. the 
“cock” is mentioned in rcferance to St. Peter’s 
denial of our Lord, and indirectly in the word 
“ cock-orowing ” (Matt. xxvi. 34; Mark xjv. 30, 
xiii. 35, &c.). We know that the domestic cock 
and hen were early known to the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, and as no mention is made in the 
0. T. of these birds, and no figures of them occur 
on the Egyptian monuments, we are inclined to 
think that they came into Judaea with the Romans, 
%vho, as is well known, prized these birds both as 
articles of food and for cock-fighting. 

Cookatrioe. [Adder.] 

Cockle (Heb. bosMh) occurs only in Job xxxi. 
40. Celsius has argued in favour of the aconite, the 
Aconitum NapelluSt which however is quite a 
mountain — ^never a field — plant. But we are in- 
clined to believe that the boshdh denotes any Ixid 
weetls or fruit, and may in Job signify bad or 
smutted barley. Or it may mean some of the use- 
less grasses which have somewhat the appeai'ance 
of barley, such as Hordeum murinum, &c. 

Coeleayr'ia, “the hollow Syria,” was (strictly 
speaking) the name given by the Greeks, after the 
time of Alexander, to the remarkable valley or 
hollow (koiKIu) which inteivenes between Liifanus 
and Anti-Lihanus, stretching from hit. 33^ 20' to 
34° 40', a distance of nearly a hundred miles. 
“ The vijBW of this great valley is chiefly remark- 
able aa being exactly to the eye what it is on maps 
— the * hollow ’ between the two mountain ranges 
of Syria.” The tenii Coele-Syria was also used in 
a much wider sense. In the first place it was ex- 
tended so as to include the inhabited tract to the 
east of the Anti-Lihanus range, lietween it and the 
desert, in which stood the great city of Damascus ; 
and then it was fuiiher cai'ried on upon that side 
of Joidan, through Trachonitis and Peraea, to Idu- 
maea and the borders of Egypt. The only distinct 
leference to the region, as a separate titict of country, 
which the Jewish Sciiptures contain, is probably 
that in Amos (i. 5), where “ the inhabitants of tlie 
plain of Aven,” {Bikath-Aven) are threatened in con- 
junction with those of Damascus. Bikaih denotes 
exactly such a plain as Coele-Syria. In the Apo- 
cryphal Books there is frequent mention of Coele- 
Syria in a somewhat vague sense, nearly ns an 
equivalent for Syria (1 Esd, ii. 17, 24, 27, iv. 48, 
vi. 29, vii. 1, viii. 67 ; 1 Macc. x, 69 ; 2 Macc. iii. 
5, 8, iv. 4, viii. 8, x. 11). In all these cases the 
word is given in A. V. as Celosyria, , 

Cofffor {Argdz\ a moveable box hanging from 
the side of a cart (1 Sam. vi. 8, 11, 15). This 
word is found nowhere else. 

Coffin* [Bubial.1 ^ 

Cola, a idace (Jud. xr.^, only), the positkn or 
zeal name of whi^ has not been ascertained. 
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Ckll-ho'seh, a man of the tiibe of Judah in the 
time of Nehemiuh (Neh. iii. 15, xi. 5). 

CoU’us, 1 Esdn tx. 23. [Kelaiah.] 

OdUar. For the proper sense of this terra^ as it 
occurs 10 Jud^. viii. 26, see Earrings. 

College, the. * In 2 K. xxii. 14 it is said in the 
A. V. that Huldah the prophetess “ dwelt in Jeru- 
h<ilf/.ii in the college (Heb. mishneh)** or, as the 
margin has it, ** in the second pail.” 'ITie same 
part of the city is undoubtedly alluded to in Zeph. 
i. 10 (A. V. ** the second **). Keil’s explanation is 
probably the true one, that the mishneh was the 
“ lower city,” built on the hill Akm. 

Colony, a designation of Philippi, in Acts xvi. 
12. After the bjitrle of Actitim, Augustus assigned 
to his veterans those jxuts of Itily which had 
espoused the cause of Antony, and transported 
many of the expelled inhabitants to I*hilippi, Dyt- 
vachium, and other cities. In this way Philippi was 
made a Homan colony vrith the “ Jus Italicum/* 
and accoi-dingly we find it described {is a “colouia” 
both in inscriptions and upon the coins of Au- 
gustus. 
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Colos'se (moi-e properly Coloi'sae). A city m 
the upiMjr part of the basin of the Maeander, on 
one of its affluents named the Lycus. Hiempolis 
and Laodicaea were in its immediate neighboui'hood 
(Col. ii, 1, iv. 13, 15, 16; see Kev. i. 11, iii, 14). 
Colossfie tell, as these other two cities rose in 
importance. It was situated close to the grcjit 
road which led fiom Ephesus to the Euphmtes. 
Hence our impulse would be to conclude that St. 
Paul passed this way, and fomuled or confirmed the 
Colossian Church on his third missionary journey 
(Acts xviii. 23, xix. 1). The most competent com- 
meiitatoi-s, however, agi*ee in thinking that Col. ii. 
1, proves that St. Paul had never been there, when 
the Epistle was wiitten. That the AjMistle hoped 
to visit the place on being delivered from his Roman 
imprisonment is clear from Philemon 22 (compare 
Phil. ii. 24). Philemon and his slave Oiiesiinus 
were dwellers in Colossne. So also were Archippus 
and Epaphras. Mr. Hamilton was the fii-st to de- 
termine the actual site of the ancient city, whicii 
appears to lie at some little distance from ti)e 
modern village of Chonas. 



Colossians, the Epistle to the, was wiitten by 
the Apofitle St. Paul during his first captivity at 
Home (Acts xxviii. 16), and appamitly in that 
portion of it (Col. iv. 3, 4) when the Apostle’s 
imprisonment hud not assumed the more severe 
chameter which seems to be reflected in the Epistle 
to the Philippians (ch. i. 20, 21, 30, ii. 27), and 
which not improbably succeeded the death of 
Burrus in a.d. 62, and the decline of the influence 
of Seneca. This important and profound epistle 
was addressed to the Christians of the once large 
and influential, but now smaller and declining, city 
of ColoBsae, and was delivered to them by Tydiicus, 
^hom the Apostle had s^,nt both to them (ch. iv. 

8) and to the church of Ephesus (ch. vi. 21'), to 


inquire into th(*ir state and to administer exhoi-t- 
ation and comfort. The epistle seems to have been 
called forth by the information St. Paul had re- 
ceived from Epaphras (ch. iv. 12 ; Phileni. 23) and 
fi*om Onesimiis, both of whom appear to liave been 
natives of Colossae, and tlie former of whom wiis, 
if not the special founder, yet certainly one of the 
very earliest preachers of the gospel in that city. 
The main object of tjie epistle is not merely, as in the 
case of the Epistle to the Philippians, to exhort and 
to confiim, nor as in that to the Ephesians, to set 
foi-th the great features of the church of the chosen 
in Christ, bnt is especially designed to warn the 
Colossians against a spirit of semi-Judaistic and 
semi-Oriental philosophy which was corrupting the 
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•implicity of their belief, and was noticeably tend- 
ing to obscui-e the eternal gloiy and dignity of 
Christ. With regard to its genuineness and au- 
thenticity, it is satisfactory to be able to say with 
distinctness that there are no giounds for doubt. 
The external testimonies ai*e explicit, and the in- 
ternal arguments, founded on the style, balance of 
sentences, positions of adverbs, uses of the relative 
pronoun, paiticipial anaoolutha, unusually stmng 
and well defined. A few speciid points demand 
flora us a brief notice.— 1. The opinion that this 
epistle and those to the Ephesians and to Philemon 
v\ci*e written during the Apostle’s imprisonment at 
c'ae-area (Acts xxi. 27-*xxvi. ,S2), t. e. between 
Pentecost A.D. 58 and the autumn of a.d. 60, has 
been recently advocated by several writers of ability, 
and stated with such cogency and clearness by 
Meyer, as to deseive some consideration. But to 
go no further th«an the present epistle, the notices 
of the Apostle’s imprisonment in ch. iv. 3, 4, 11, 
certainly seem historically inconsistent with the 
nature of the imprisonment at Caesarea. The per- 
mission of Felix (Acts xxiv. 23) can scarcely be 
strained into any degree of liberty to teach or 
preach the Go-^pel.— 2. The nature of the erroneous 
teaching condemned in this epistle has been very 
differently estimated. Three opinions only seem to 
deserve any sei ious consideration ; (a) that these 
eiToneous teachere were adherents of Neo-Platonism, 
or of some forms of Occidental philosophy ; (6) 
that they leaned to Essene doctrines and practices ; 
(c) that they advocated that admixture of Christi- 
anity, Judaism, and Oriental philosophy which 
afterwards became consolidated into Gnosticism. 
Of these (a) has but little in its favour, except the 
somewhat vague tenu ‘philosophy’ (ch. ii. 8), 
which, however, it seems arbitrary to restrict to 
Grecian philosophy ; (6) is much more plausible as 
bir as the usages alluded to, but seems inconsistent 
both with the exclusive nature and circumscribed 
localities of Essene teaching ; (c) on tlie contrary is 
in accordance with the Gentile nature of the church 
of Colossae (ch. i. 21), with its veiy locality — 
speculative and superstitious Phrygia — and with 
that tendency to associate Judaical observances (ch. 
ii. 10) with more purely thoosophistic speculations 
(ch. ii. 18), which became afterwards so conspicu- 
ous in developed Gnosticism.— 3, The striking 
similarity between many portions of this epistle 
and of that to the Ephesians has given ri.se to 
much speculation, both as to the reason of this 
studied similarity, and as to tlie priority of order 
in respect to composition. The similarity may 
reasonably be accounted for, (1) by the proximity 
in time at which the two epistles were written ; 
(2) by the high probability that in two cities of 
Ahia within a moderate distance from one another, 
theie would be many doctiinal prejudices, and 
many social relations, that would call forth and 
need precisely the same language of waiiiing and 
exhortation. The priority in composition must re- 
main a matter for a reasonable dillerence of opinion. 
To us the shorter and perhaps more vividly ex- 
pressed Epistle to the Colossians seems to have been 
first written, and to have suggested the more com- 
prehensive, more systematic, but less individual- 
izing, epistle to the church of Ephesus. 

Ooloura. The teims relative to colour, occurring 
in the Bible, may be mranged in two classes, lie 
first including those applied to the description of 
natural objiKJts, the second those ai*tificial mixtures 
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which were employed in dyeing or pniiiting.-^l 
The natural coloura noticed in the Bible nra white, 
black, red, yellow, and green, r Of these yellow is 
very seldom noticed ; it was apparently regarded as 
a shade of green, for the same term greenish is ap- 
plied to gold (Ps. Ixviii. 13), aftd to tlie leprous 
spot (Lev. xiii. 49), and vei'v probsibly the golden 
or yellow hue of the leprous nair (Lev, xiii. 30-32) 
differed little from the greenish spot on the gar- 
ments (Lev. xiii. 49). Green is fiequently noticed, 
but an examination of tlie passages, in which it 
occurs, will show that the reference is seldom to 
colour. The only fundamental colour of which the 
Hebrews appeal* to have had a clear conception was 
red ; and even this is not very often noticed. They 
had therefore no scientific knowledge of colours, 
and we cannot but think that the attempt to ex- 
plain such passages as Rev. iv, 3 by the rules of 
philosophical truth, must fail. The highest de- 
\"elopmeiit of colour in the mind of the Hebrew 
evidently was lights and hence the p)*edominance 
given to white as its representative. This feeling 
appeai-s both in the more numerous allusions to it 
than to any other colour — in the variety of teians 
by which they discriminated the shades from a 
pale^ dull tint (Lev. xiii. 21 ff.), up to the most 
brilliant splendour (Kz. viii. 2; f>an. xii. 3)— and 
in the comparisons by which they sought to heighten 
their ideas of it. Next to white, black, or rather 
dark, holds the most prominent place, not only ns 
its opposite, but also as representing the complexion 
of the Orientals. There were various shades of it, 
including the brown of the Nile w*ater (whence its 
name Sihor) — the reddish tint of early dawn, to 
which the complexion of the bride is likened (Cant, 
vi. 10), as well as the lurid hue produced by a 
flight of locusts (Joel ii, 2) — and the darkness of 
blackness itself (Lam. iv. 8). As befoie, we have 
various heightening images. lied was also a colour 
of which tjie Hebrews had a vivid conception ; this 
may be attributed partly to the prevalence of that 
colour in the outward aspect of the countries and 
jx»ople8with which they were familiar. It remains 
for us now to notice the various teims applied to 
these three colours. — 1. Whitr. The most 
common term is Idbdn, which is applied to such 
objects as milk (Gen. xlix, 12), manna (Ex. xvi. 
31), snow (Is. i. 18), horses (Zech. i. 8), raiment 
(Eccl. ix. 8) ; and a cognate word expi'esses the 
colour of the moon (Is. xxiv. 23). Tsach^ dazzling 
white is applied to the complexion (Cant. v. 10) : 
chiwdr, a teiin of a later age, to snow (I>an, vii. 9 
only), and to the paleness of shame (Is. xxix. 22) ; 
sib, to the hair alone. Another class of tei*ms 
arises from the textures of a naturally white 
colour. These were without doubt primarily ap- 
plied to the material ; but the idea of colour is also 
prominent, particularly in the description of the 
cmiains of the tabernacle (Ex. xxvi, 1), and tlie 
priests’ vestments (Ex. xxviii. 6). Wliite w^as 
symbolical of innocence, of joy, and of victory.— 2. 
Black. The shades of this colour are expressed in 
the terms shtkhdr, applied to the hair (Lev. xiii. 
31; Cant. v. 11); the complexion (Cimt. i. 5), 
pai’ticulaily when affected with disease (Job xxx. 
30) ; horses (Zeoh. vi. 2, 6) ; chum, lit. scorched 
(A. V. “ brown," Gen. xxx. 32), applied to sheep ; 
the word expresses the colour produced by influence 
of the sun’s rays : kddar, lit. to he dirty, applied 
to a complexion blackeifed by son*ow or disease 
(Job xxx. 30); moui*ner’s rol^ (Jer. viii. 2I,xiv. 
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2) j a clouded sky (1 K'. xviii. 45) ; night (Mic. 

iii. 6 ; Jer. iv, 28 ; Joel ii. 10, iii. 15) ; a turbid 
brook (whence p^ibly Kedron), particularly 
when rendered so by melted snow (Job vi. 16). 
Black, as Ijeing the opposite to white, is symbolical 
of evil (Zech. vi.* 2, 6 ; Rev. vi. 5).— 3. Red. 
Addm is applied to blood (2 K. iii. 22) ; a garment 
sprinkled with blood (Is. Ixiii. 2) ; a heifer (Num. 
xix. 2) ; pottage made of lentiles (Gen. xxv. 30) ; a 
hoi*se (Zech. i. 8, vi. 2) j wine (Prov. xxiii. 31) ; 
the complexion (Gen. xxv. 25 ; Cant. v. 10 ; Lam. 

iv. 7). Adamdairif reddish, is applied to a leprous 
spot (Lev. xiii. 19; xiv. 37). Sdrok, \\t. fox- 
coloured, bay, is applied to a horse (A. V. 
** speckled Zech. i. 8), and to a species of vine 
bearing a purple grape (Is. v. 2, xvi. 8). This 
colour was symbolical of bloodshed (Zech. vi. 2 ; 
Rev. vi. 4, xii. 3).— II. Artificial colours. 
'fhe art of extracting dyes, and of applying them to 
various textures, appears to have been known at a 
very early period. We read of scarlet thread at 
tiie time of Zai’ah's birth (Gen. xxxviii. 28); of 
blue and purple at the time of the Exodus (Ex. 
xxvi. 1). There is however no evidence to show 
that the Jews themselves 'were at that period ac- 
quainted with the art. They were probably in- 
debted both to the Egyptians and the Phoenicians ; 
to the latter for the dyes, and to the former for 
the mode of applying them. The puiple dyes 
which they chietly used were extracted by the 
Phoenicians (Ez. xxvii. 16), and in certain districts 
of Asia Minor, especially Thyatim (Acts xvi. 14). 
The dyes consisted of purples, light and dark (the 
latter being the “ blue” of the A. V.), and crimson, 
{scarlet, A.V,): vermilion was introduced at a 
late period.— 1. Purple (Argdmdn ; Chaldaic 
form, Argivdnd, Dan. v. 7, 16). This colour was 
obtained from the secretion of a species of shell-fish, 
the Murex tnmculus of Linnaeus, which was found 
in various parts of the Mediteriunean Sea. It is 
ditficult to state with precision the tint de.scribed 
under the Hebrew name. The (ircek equivalent wius, 
we know, applied with great latitude, not only to 

*all coloui's extracted from the shell-fish, but even 
to other brilliant colours. The same may be said 
of the Latin purpureus. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the tint must be considered as having been 
detined by the distinction between the purple 
p7'cper, and the other purple dye (A. V. “blue”), 
which was produced from ano^er species of shell- 
fish. The latter was undoubtedly a dark violet 
tint, while the former had a light reddish tinge. 
Robes of a pui-ple colour were worn by kings 
(Judg. viii. 26), and by the highest officei’s, civil 
and religious. They were also worn by the wealthy 
and luxurious (Jer. x. 9 ; Ez. xxvii. 7 ; Luke xvi. 
19 ; Rev. xvii. 4, xviii. 16).— 2. Blue {tece^ 
loth). This dye was procured from a species of 
shell-fish found on the coast of Phoenicia, and 
culled by modern naturalists Helix lanthina. The 
tint is best explained by the statements of Josephus 
{Ant iii. 7, §7) and Philo that it was emblematic 
of the sky, in which case it represents not the light 
blue of oUr northern climate, but the deep dark hue 
of the eastern sky. The A. V. has rightly described 
the tint in Esth. i. 6 (margin) as violet. This 
colour .was used in the same way as purple.— 3. 
Scarlet (Crimson, Is. i. 18 ; Jer. iv. 30). The 
terms by which this colour is expressed in Hebrew 
vary ; sometimes ahdni simply is used, as in Gen. 
»xxviii, 28*30 ; sometimes tola'ath shdni, as in 
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Ex. xxv. 4 ; and sometimes tola*ath simply, as in 
Is. i. 18. The word carmU (A.V. “crimson;** 
2 Chr. ii. 7, 14, iii. 14) was iniitKlticed at a late 
period, probably fium Aimenia, to express the same 
colour. The first of these teims expresses the 
brilliancy of the colour ; the second the worm, or 
grub, whence the dye was procured. The dye was 
produced fiom an insect, somewhat resembling ihe 
cochineal, which is found in considerable quantities 
in Armenia and other eastern conntnes. The 
Arabian name of the insect is kermez (whence 
crimson) : the Linnaean name is Coccus Hiais, 
The tint produced was crimson rather than scarlet. 
The only natund object to which it is applied in 
Senpture is the lips, which are compared to a 
scarlet thread (Cant. iv. 3). The three colours 
above described, purple, blue, and scarlet, together 
with wliite, wei*e employed in the textures us^ for 
the cui-tains of the tabernacle and tor the sacred 
vestments of the priests.— 4. Vermilion (shdshctr). 
This was a pigment used in fresco paintings, either 
for drawing figures of idols on the walls of temples 
(Ez. xxiii. 14), for colouring the idols themselves 
(VVisd. xiii. 14), or for decorating the walls and 
beams of houses (Jer. xxii. 14). Vermilion was 
a favourite colour among the Assyrians, as is 
still attested by the sculptures of Nimroud and 
Khoi-Kabad. 

Coxumeree. From the time that men began to 
live in cities, trade, in some shape, must have been 
carried on to supply the town-dwellers with neces- 
saries, but it is also clear that international trade 
must have existed and affected to some extent even 
the pastoral nomade races, for we find that Abra- 
ham was rich, not only in cattle, but in silver, 
gold, and gold and silver plate and ornaments (Gen. 
xiii. 2, xxiv. 22, 53). Among trading nations 
mentioned in Scripture, Egypt holds in very early 
tim^ a prominent position, though her external 
trade was cairied on, not by her own citizens, but 
by foreignera, chiefly of the nomade races. It was 
an Ishmaelite caravan, laden with spices, which 
carried .Joseph into Egypt. From Egypt it is 
likely tliat at all times, but especially in times of 
general scarcity, corn would be exported, which 
was paid for by the non-exporting nations in silver, 
which was always weighed (Gen. xli. 57, xlii. 3, 
25, 35, xliii. 11, 12,21). Intercourse with Tyre 
does not appear to have taken place till a later 
period. At the same period it is clear that trade 
was carried on between Babylon and the Syrian 
cities, and also that gold and silver oiTiaments were 
common among the Syrian and Arabian races 
(Kum. xxxi. 50; Josh. vii. 21; Judg. v. 30, viii. 
24 ; Job vi. 19). Until the time of Solomon tlie 
Hebrew nation may be said to have had no foreign 
trade. Foreign trade was indeed contemplated by 
the Law, but its spirit was moro in favour of agri- 
culture (Deut. xvii. KJ, 17). Solomon, however^ 
organized an extensive trade with foreign countries. 
He imported linen yai*n, horses, and chariots from 
Egypt (I K. X. 22-29). It was by Phoenicians 
that* the cedar and other timber for his great archi- 
tectural works was brought by sea to Joppa, whilst 
Solomon found tlie provisions neoessaiy for the 
workmen in Mount Lebanon (1 K, v. 6, 9; 2 Chr* 
ii. 16). But the trade which Solomon took bo 
much pains to encourage was not a maritime trade 
only. He built, or more probably fortified, Baalbeo 
and Palmyra ; the latter at- least expressly as a 
caravan station for the land-commeroe with easteru 
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and south-eastevn Asia (1 K. ix. 18). After his 
death the maritime trade declined, and an attempt 
made by Jehoshaphat to revive it proved unsuccess* 
fui (I K. xxii. 48, 49). We know, however, that 
Phoenicia was supplied from Judaea with wheat, 
honey, oil, and balm (1 K. v, 11 ; Ezek. xxvii. 17 ; 
Acts xii. 20), whilst Tyrian dealers brought fish 
and other meichandize to Jerusalem at the time of 
the return from captivity (Neh. xiii. 16), as well 
as timber for the rebuilding of the temple, which 
then, as in ISolomon^s time, was brought by sea to 
Joppa (Ezr. iii. 7). Oil was exported to Eg}"pt 
(Hos. xii. 1), and fine linen and ornamental giidies 
of domestic manufacture were sold to the rneichiiiits 
(Prov. xxxi. 24). The successive invasions to 
which Palestine was subjected must have im- 
poverished the coujitry from time to time, but 
ntuch wealth must somewhere have existed ; so 
much so that, in the huiguage of Ezekiel, Jeru- 
salem appeal's as the rival of 'I'yre, and through 
its port, JopjKi, to have earned on trade with 
foreign countries (Is. ii. 6, 16, iii. 11,. 23; Hos. 
xii. 7 ; Ez. xxvi. 2 ; Jonali i. 3). The internal 
trade of the Jews, as well as the external, was 
much promoted, as was the case also in Egypt, 
by the festivals, which brought large iiurabei-s 
pei'sotis to Jerusalem, and cau^ed gieat outlay in 
victims for sacrifices and in incense ( 1 K. viii. 63). 
The places of public market were, then as now, 
chiefly the open s^iaces near the gates, to which 
goods wera bi ought for sale by those who came 
from the outside (Neh. xiii. 15, 16; Zeph. i. 10). 
'i’he ti'adei's in later times were allowed to intrude 
into the temple, in the outer couits of which 
victims were publicly sold for the sacrifices (Zech. 
xiv. 21; Matt. xxi. 12; John ii. 14). 

Conani'all, one of the clnefs of the Levites in 
the time of JoViah (2 Chr. xxxv. 9j. 

Concubine. The dilVcrence between wife and 
,<*oncubiue was less maiked among the Hebicws 
than among us, owing to the absence of moral 
stigma. 'I'he concubine’s condition was a definite 
one, and quite indejieudent of the fact of theie bein 
another woman having the rights of wife towards 
the same man. The (liflfcrence probably lay in the 
absence of the right of the libeUtts divortii, without 
which the wife could not be repudiated.* With 
regard to the childreD of wife and concubine, there 
was- no such diflei-ence as our illegitimacy implies ; 
tlie latter weie a supplementary family to the 
former, their names occur in the patriarchal gene- 
alogies (Gen. xxii. 24; 1 Chr. i. 32), and their 
position and provision would depend on the father’s 
will (Gen. xxv. 6). The state of concubinage is 
assumed and provided for by the law of Moses. A 
concubine would genei-ally be either (1 ) a Hebrew 
girl bought of her father; (2), a gentile captive 
taken in war; (3), a foreign slave bought, or (4), 
a Canaanitish woman, bond or free. The rights of 
(1) and (2) were protected by law (Ex. xxi. 7; 
Deut. xxi. 10-14), but (3) was unrecognised, and 
(4) prohibited. Free Hebrew women a}so might 
^come concubines. So Gideon’s concubine seems 
to have been of a family of rank and influence in 
Shechem, and such was probably the state of the 
Levite’s concubine (Judg. xx.) The ravages of 
war among the male sex, or the impovenshment of 
families might often induce this condition. The 
(1) was not a hard lot (Ex. xxi.). The pro- 
visions mlating to (2) are merciful and consideiute 
to a mre degi'ee, but overlaid by the Babbis witij 
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distorting comments. In the books of Samuel mid 
Kings the concubines mentioned belong to the king, 
and their condition and number cease to be a guide 
to the general practice, A new^'king stepped into 
the rights of his pj-edecessor, wid by ^Homon’s time 
the custom had approximated tq that of a Peraiau 
harem (2 Sam. xii. 8, xvi. 21 ; 1 K. ii. 22). To 
seize on roy>tl concubines for liis use was thus an 
usurper’s fir>t act. 8uch was probably the intent 
of Abner’s net (2 Sam. iii. 7), and similarly the 
request on behalf of Adonijah was construed (1 K. 
ii. 21-24). 

Conduit. 1. Although no notice is given either 
by Scripture or by Joeplius of any connexion be- 
tween the pools of Solomon beyond Bethlehem and 
a supply of water foi* Jerusiilem, it seems unlikely 
that so* large . a work as the pools should be con- 
structed merely for irrigating his gardens (Eccl. ii. 
6), and tradition, both oral and as i-eiuesented by 
TaJmudieal writers, ascribes to Solomon the forma- 
tion of the original aqueduct by which water was 
brought to Jerusalem. Pontius Pilate applied the 
sacred treiisure of the Corban to the work of bring- 
ing water by an aqueduct. • Whether his woi k 
was a new one or a reparation of .Solomon’s ori- 
ginal aqueduct cannot be determined. The aque- 
duct, though much injured, and not serviceable for 
water beyond Bethlehem, still exists : the water i.s 
conveyed from the fountains wdiich supply the 
pools about two miles S. of Bethlehem.— 2. 
Among the works of Hezekiah he is said to have 
stopped the “upper watercouise of Gihon,” and 
brought it down straight to the W. side of the city 
of David (2 Chr. xxxii, 30) The direction of this 
watercourse of course depends on the site of Gihon. 
[Gihon.] 

Coney, Heb. <S7iapAaw, a gregaiions animal of the 
cla.ss Pachydermata, which is lunnd in I’alestine, 
living in the caves and clefts of the rocks, and has 
been erroneously identi fieri with the Kabbit or 
Coney. Its scientific name is J/t/rax St/riacus, 
!u Lev. xi. 5 ainl in Deut. .\iv. 7 it is ili'clarcd to 
be unclean, because it chews the cuil, but does not 
divide the hoof. In Ps. civ. 18 we are told “ the« 
rocks are a refuge for the coneys,” luul in Piov. 
xx\. 26 that “ the coneys aie but a feeble folk, yet 
make they their house.s in the rocks.” The Hyiax 
.satisfies exactly tlie expressions in the two last 
passages. Its colour is giey or brown on the back, 
white on the belly ; it is like the alpine mamot, 
scarcely of the size of the domestic rat, h<aving long 
hair, a very shoil- tail, and round eais. It is found 
on the Lebanon and in the Jordan and Dead Sea 
valleys. 



Ujrras a^rlaeoi. (Vrom « tpeeimen in the BHUsh Miueum.) 


Congregatioil* This teim desciibes the Hebraw 
people in its collective capacity under its peculiar 
aspect as a holy community, held together by reli- 
gious rothei* than political bonds. SometimcB it Is 
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jaed in a broad seoM as inclusive of foreign settlers 
(Kx. xii. 19); but more pi'operly, as exclusively 
appropriate to the^ Hebrew element of the popula- 
tion (Num. XV. 15). Kvery circumcised Hebrew 
was a member of the congregation, and took part 
in its proceedings/probably from the time that he 
bore arms. It is impoiiant, however, to observe 
that he acquired no political rights in his individual 
capacity, but only as a member of a house ; for the 
basis of the Hebrew polity was the house, whence 
was formed in an ascending scale the family or col- 
lection of houses, the tribe or collection of families, 
and the congregation or collection of tribes. The 
congregation occupied an important position under 
the Theocracy, as the comitia or national parlia- 
ment, invested with legislative and judicial powei*s ; 
each house, family, and tribe being represented by 
its head or father. The number of these represen- 
tatives being inconveniently large for ordinary busi- 
ness, a furtlier selection was made by Moses of 70, 
who formed a s|jecies of standing committee (Num. 
xi. 16). Occasionally indeed the whole body of 
the people was assembled at the door of the taber- 
nacle, hence usually called the tabernacle of the 
congregation (Num. x. 3). The people were 
strictly bound by the acts of their representatives, 
even in cases where they disapproved of them (Josh, 
ix. 1 8). After the occupation of the land of Omaan, 
the congiiegation was assembled only on matters of 
the highest importance. In the later periods of 
Jewish history the congi’egation was represented by 
the Sanhedrim. 

Coni'ah. [Jecontah.] 

Cononi'all, a Levite, ruler of the olferings and 
tithes in the time ofilezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 12, 
13). 

Consecration. [Priest.] 

Convocation. This term is applied invariably 
to meetings of a religious chamcter, in contradis- 
tinction to congregation. With one exception (Is. 
i. 1.3), the woixl is {jcculiar to the Pentateuch. 

Cooking. As meat did not form an article of 
ordinary diet among the Jew.s, the art of cooking 
was not carried to any peifectioii. Few animals 
were slaughtered except for purposes of hospitality 
or festivity. The proceedings on such occasions 
appear to have been as follow : — On the arrival of 
a guest the animal, either a kid, lamb, or calf was 
killed (Gen. xviii. 7 ; Luke xv. 23), its throat being 
cut so that the blood might be poured out (Lev. 
vii. 26) ; it was then flayed and was ready either 
for roasting or boiling: in the foimer case the 
animal was preserved entire (Ex. xii. 46), and 
roasted cither over a five (Ex. xii. 8) of wood (Is. 
xliv. 16), or perhaps, as the mention of fire implies 
another method, in an oven, consisting simply of a 
hole dug in the earth, well heated, and covered up 
the Paschal lamb was roasted by the fii'st of these 
methods (Ex. xii. 8, 9 ; 2 Chr. xxxv. 13). Boil- 
ing, however, was the more usual method of cook- 
ing. Vegetables were usually boiled, and served 
up as pottage (Qeo. xxv. 29 ; 2 K. iv. 38). Fish 
was al^ cooked (Luke xxiv. 42), probably broiled. 
The caking was in early times performed by the 
mistress of the household (Gen. xviii. 6) ; profes- 
sional cooks weiv afterwai^ employed (1 Sam. 
vUi. 13, ix. 23). ^ 

Co'os, Acts xxi. 1. [Cos.} 

Heb. y^iohmethflk the A. V. always 
rendered brass,*' exoC]^ In Ite, viii. 2f, wid Jer, 
XV. 12. This metal is usu^y found as pyrites 
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sulphuret of txipper and iron), maladhite (carb. of 
copper), or in the state of oxide^ and occasionally 
in a native state, piincipally in the New World, 
It was almost exclusively usm by the ancaents fbr 
common purposes ; for which its elastic and ductile 
nature ivndered it practically available. We read 
in the Bible of copper, possessed in countless abun- 
dance (2 Chr. iv. 18), and used for every kind of 
inrtrument ; as chains (Judg. xvi. 21), pillain 
(1 K. vii. 15-21), lavers, the great one being called 
** the copper sea " (2 K. xxv. 13 ; 1 Chr. xviii. 8), 
and the other temple vessels. These were made 
in the foundry, with the assistance of Hiram, a 
Phoenician (1 K. vii. 13), although the Jews were 
not ignoinnt of metallurgy (Ez* xxii. 18; Deut. 
iv. 20, &c.), and appear to have worked their own 
mines (Deut. viii. 9; Is. li. 1). We read also of 
copper miiTors (Ex. xxxviii. 8 ; Job xxxvii, 18), 
and even of copper aims, as helmets, spears, &c. 
(1 Sam. xvii. 5, 6, 38 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 16). The 
expi-ession “ bow of steel," in Job xx. 24, Ps. xviii. 
34, should be rendered ** bow of copper.” They 
could hardly have applied copper to these purposes 
without posses.sing some judicious system of alloys, 
or perhaps some foi'gotten secret for rendering the 
metal hai*der and more elastic than we can make it. 
The only place in the A. V. where “copper" is 
mentioned is Ezr. viii. 27 (cf. 1 Esd. viii. 57). 
These vessels may have been of orichalcum, like the 
Persian or Indian vases found among the treasures of 
Darius. In Ez, xxvii. 13 the iinpoi-tation of copper 
vessels to the markets of Tyre by merchants ot 
Javan. Tubal, and Meshech is alluded to. Probably 
these were the Moschi, &c., who worked the copper- 
mines in the neighbourhood of Mount Caucasus. 
In 2 Tim. iv. 14 >8 rendered “ copper- 

smith," but the teim is perfectly general. 

Coral occurs only, as the somewhat doubtful 
rendering of the Hebrew rdmdthy in Job xxviii. 18, 
and in Ez. xxvii. 16. The old versions fail t5 
afford us any clue. On the whole, we see no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the rendeiing of the 
A. V. “ Coral " has decidedly the best claim of 
any other substances to represent the r&moth. The 
natural upward form of growth of the Corallium 
rubrum is well suited to the etymology of the word. 
With regard to the estimation in which coral was 
held by the Jews and oilier Orientals, it must be 
remembered that coral varies in price with us. 
Pliny says that the Indians valued coral as the 
Romans valued pearls. Coral, Mr. King infoims 
us, often occurs in ancient Egyptian jewellery as 
used for beads and amulets. 

Corban, an offering to God of any sort, bloo4y 
or bloodless, but particularly in fulfilment of a vow. 
The law laid down rules for vo\v8, 1. affirmative ; 
2. negative (Lev. xxvii. ; Num. xxx.). Upon 
these rules the ti'aditionists enlarged, and laid down 
that a man might intei-dict himself by vow, not 
only from using for himself, but fr<Hn ^ving to 
another, or receirtng fi*om him some particular 
object whether of food or any other kind whatsoever. 
The thing thus inteiflicted was considered as Cor- 
ban. A person might thus exempt himself from 
any inconvenient obligation under plea ef oorfaen. 
It was practices of this sort that our Lord repre- 
hended (Matt. XV. 5 ; Mark vU. 11)^ a» aannlliiig 
the spirit of the law. 

Corlw, 1 Esdr. v. 12. Apparently Zaocai. 

Cord. Of the various purposes to whicA cord, 
including under that term rope, and twisted thongs, 
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was applied, the following aie specially worthy of 
notice— (1.) For festening a tent (Ex. xxxv. 18, 
xxxix. 40 ; Is. liv. 2). . As the tent supplied a 
favourite image of the human body, the coixls 
which held it in its place itipresented the principle 
of life (Job iv. 21 ; Eccl. xii. 6).— (2.) For lead- 
ing or binding animals, as a halter or I'ein (Fs. 
cxviii. 27 ; Hos. xi. 4).— (3.) For yoking them 
either to a cart (Is. v. 18) or a plon8:h (Job xxxix. 
10).— (4.) For binding prisoners (Judg. xv. 13 ; 
Ps. ii. 3, cxxix. 4; Ez. iii. 25).— (5.) For bow- 
strings (Ps. xi. 2), made of catgut ; such are spoken 
of in Judg. xvi. 7 (A. V. “ green withs;” but more 
properly fi-esh or moist bow-strings).— (6.) For 
the ropes or tacklings” of a vessel (Is. xxxiit. 23). 
—(7.) For measuring ground (2 Sam. viii. 2 ; Ps. 
Ixxviii. 55 ; Am. vii. 17 ; Zech. ii. 1), hence coi*d 
or line became an expression for an inheritance 
(Josh. xvii. 14, xix. 9; Ps. xvi. 6; Kz. xlvii. 13), 
juid even for any defined district (Deut. iii. 4).— 
(8.) For fishing and snaring— (9.) For attaching 
at tides of dress ; as the ** wreathen chains,** which 
wei*c rather twisted cords, worn by the high-priests 
(Ex. xxviii. 14, 22, 24, xxxix. 15, 17).— (10.) For 
fastening awnings (EstJi. i. tl).— (11.) For attaching 
to a plummet.— (12.) For dniwing water out of a 
well, or raising heavy weights (Josh. ii. 15; Jer. 
xxxviii. 6, 13). The niateiials of which cord was 
made varied accoi’diiig to the strength required ; 
the strongest rope was probably made of strips of 
camel hide as still used by tlic Bedouins. The 
finer soils were made of flax (Is. xix. 9), and pio- 
bably of i-eeds and nishes. In the N. T. the tei-ra 
axotvla is applied to the whip which our Saviour i 
m^e (John li. 15), and to the ropes of a ship 
(Acts xxvii. 32). 

Cor'e, Ecclus. xlv. 18; Jude 11. [Korah, 1.] 

Coziaiider. The plant called Coriundrum 
sativam is found in Egypt, Persia, and India, and 
has a round tall stalk ; it bears umbelliferous white 
or reddish flowers, from which arise globular, 
gieyisl), spicy seeil-conis, marked with fine striae. ! 
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(t is mentione«l twice in Uic Bible (Ex. xn. 3T ; 
Num. xi. 7). 

Corinth. This city is alike'* remarkable for its 
distinctive geographical position, its eminence la 
Greek and Roman history, and ^ts close connexion 
witli the early sproad of (Christianity. Geograplii- 
cally its situation wsvS so marked, that the name of 
its Isthmus has been given to every narrow neck of 
land between two seas. But, besides this, the site 
of Conuth is distinguished by another conspicuous 
physical feature — viz. the AcrocorinthuSf a vast 
citadel of rock, which rises abruptly to the height 
of 2000 feet above the level of the sea, and the 
summit of which is so extensive that it once cou- 
tt\in3d a whole town. The situation of Conuth, 
and the possession of her eastern and western 
harboui*s, are the secrets qf her history. The 
earliest passage in her progress to eminence was 
probably Phoenician. But at the most remote 
period of which we have any sure record we 
find the Greeks establisht>d here iii a position 
of wealth and military strength. In the latest 
passages of Greek history Corinth held a con- 
spicuous place. Jit is not tlie true Greek Corinth 
with which we have to do in the life of St. Paul, 
but the Corinth which was lebuilt and established 
as a Roman colony. The distinction between the 
two must be carefully romembiired. The new city 
was hardly less distinguished than the old, and it 
acquired a fresh importance as the metropolis of 
the Homan province of Achaia. Corinth w:is a 
place of great mental activity, as well as of com- 
mercial and menufacturiiig enterprise. Its wealth 
was so celebrated as to be proverbial ; so were the 
vice and profligacy of its inhabitants. The worship 
of Venus here was attended with shameful liceu- 
tiousness. AIK these pointy are indirectly illustrated 
by passages in the two epistles to the Corinthians. 
Corinth i.s still an episcopal see. The catJiodnd 
church of St. Nicolas, “ a very mean place for sucli 
an ecclesiastical dignity,** used in Turkish times to 
be in the Aciocoriuthus. The city has uow shrunk 
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tc a wretched village, on the old site, and bearing 
the old name, whicli, however, is often ooiTUpted 
into Q ortho, PaiDsanias, in describing the anti- 
quities of Corinth as they exisjbed in his day, dis- 
tinguishes dearly between those which belonged to 
the old Creek city* and those which were of I^man 
origin. Two relics of Roman work are still to bo 
seen, one a heap of brick-work which may have 
been part of the baths erected by Hadrian, the other 
the remains of an amphitheatre with subtenanean 
arrangements for gladiators. Far more interesting 
are the ruins of the ancient Greek temple, the 
oldest of which any remains are left in Greece. 
This aitide would be incomplete without some 
notice of the Posidonium, or sauctuai y of Neptune, 
the scene of the Isthmian games, from which St. 
Paul borrows some of his most striking imagery in 
1 Cor. and other epistles. This sanctuary was a 
shoi-t distance to the N.F. of Coiinth, at the nar- 
rowest poi't of the Isthmus, near the harbour of 
Schoenus (now Kalanmki) on the Saronic gulf. 
*Tlie exact site of the temple is doubtful : but to the 
south are the remains of the stadium, where the 
foot-races were run (1 Cor. ix. 24) ; to the east are 
those of the theatre, which Was probably the scene 
of the pugilistic contests (ib. 26) : and abundant on 
tlie shore are the small green pine-ti*ees which gave 
the fading wreath (ib. 25) to the victors in the 
games. 

Cormthians, First Epistle to the, was written 
by the Apostle St. Paul towai-d the close of his 
nearly three-year stay at Ephesus (Acts xix. 10, 
XX. 31), which we leaim from 1 Cor. xvi. 8, pro- 
bably terminated with the Pentecost of A.D. 57 or 
58. The bearers were probably (according to the 
csommon subscription) Stephanas, Fortunatus, and 
Achaicus, who had been recently sent to the Apostle, 
and who, in the conclusion of this epistle (ch. xvi. 
17), are especially commended to the honourable 
regard of the church of Corinth. This varied and 
highly characteristic letter was addressed not to any 
party, but to the whole body of the large (Acts 
• xviii. 8, 10) Judaeo-Geiitile (Acts xviii. 4) church 
of Corinth, and appeare to have been called forth, 
1st, by the information the Apostle had received 
from members of the household of Chloe (ch. i. 11), 
of the divisions that were existing among them, 
which were of so grave a nature as to have already 
inducetl the Apostle to deaire Timothy to visit 
Corinth (ch. iv. 17) after his journey to Macedonia 
(Acts xix. 22) ; 2ndly, by the information he had 
received of a grievous aise of incest (ch. v. 1), and 
of the defective state of the Corinthian converts, 
not only in regard of general habits (ch. vi. 1, sq.) 
and church discipline (ch. xi. 20, sq.), but, as it 
would also seem, of doctrine (ch. xv.) j 3rdly, by 
the inquiries that had been specially addressed to 
8t. Paul by the church of Corinth on seveiral mat- 
tera relating to Cluistiaii practice. With regard to 
the gemimness and authonticity of this epistle no 
doubt has ever been entertained. The external 
evidences are extremely distinct, and the chaiticter 
of the composition such, that if any critic should 
hereafter he bold enough to question the correctness 
of the ascription, he must be prepared to extend it 
to all the epistles that bear the name of the great 
Apostle, Two special points deserve separate con- 
sideration 1 , The state of parties at Corinth at 
the time of the Apostle’s writing. The few facts 
supplied to us by tne Acts of the Apostles, and the 
<iotices in the epistle, appear to be as follows ; — 
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The Corinthian church was planted by tlie A|N)stle 
himself (1 Cor. iii. 6), in his seand mtssionaiy 
journey (Acts xiiii. 1, sq.). He abode in the city 
a year and a half (ck xviii. 11). A short time 
after the Apostle had left the city the eloquent 
Jew of Alexandria, Apollos, went to Corinth (Acts 
xix. 1). This circumstance of the visit of Apollos, 
appears to have foinied the commencement of a 
gradual division into two parties, the followeis of 
St. Paul, and the fbHowera of Apollos (corap. ch. 
iv. 6). These divisions, however, were to be 
multiplied ; for, as it would seem, shortly after 
the departure of Apollos, Judaizing teachers, sup- 
plied piobably with letters of commendation (2 Cor. 
iii. 1) from the church of Jerusalem, appear to 
have come to Corinth and to have preached the 
Gospel in a spirit of direct antagonism to St. Paul 
personally, 'fo this third party we may perhaps 
add a fourth that, under the name of ** the followera 
of Christ ** (ch. i. 12), sought at firet to separate 
themselves from the factious adherence to pai-ticular 
teachers, but eventually were driven by antagonism 
into positions equally sectaiian and inimical to the 
unity of the church. At this momentous period, 
before parties had become consolidated, and had 
distinctly withdrawn from (ommunion with one 
another, the Apostle writes ; and in the outset of 
the epistle (ch. i.-iv. 21) we have his noble and 
impassioned protest against this fourfold rending 
of the robe of Christ.— 2. The number of epistles 
written by St. Paul to the Corinthian church 
will probably remain a subject of controversy 
to the end of time. The well known words (ch. 
V. 9) do certainly seem to point to some former 
epistolary communication to the church of Corinth. 
The whole context seems in favour of this view, 
though the Greek commentators are of the contrary 
opinion, and no notice has been taken of tlie lost 
epistle by any writeis of antiquity. The apocryphal 
letter of the church of Corinth to St. Paul, and* 
St. Paul’s answer, existing hi Armenian, are worth- 
less piH>duc‘tions tliat ileserve no consideration. 

Corinthians, Second Epistle to the, was writ- 
ten a few months subsequently to the first, in the 
same year, — and thus, if the dates assigned to the 
foi-mer epistle be correct, about the autumn of a.d. 
57 or 58, a short time previous to the Apostle’s 
three months* stay in Achaia (Acts xx. 3). The 
place whence it was written was clearly not Ephesus 
(see ch. i. 8), but Macedonia (ch. vii. 5, viii. 1, 
ix. 2), whither the Apostle went by way of Troas 
(ch. ii. 12), after waiting a short time in the latter 
place for the retuin of Titus (ch. ii. 13). The 
Vatican MS., the bulk of later MvSS., and the old 
Syr. version, assign Philippi as the exact place 
whence it was written ; but for this assertion we 
have no certain grounds to rely on : that the bearera, 
however, were Titus and his associates (Luke?) is 
apparently substantiated by ch. viii. 23, ix. 3, 5. 
1'he epistle was occasioned by the infonnation whidi 
the Apostle had received fi-om 'fitus, and also, as it 
would certainly seem probable, from Timothy, of 
the reception of the first epistle. If it be desirable 
to liazai-d a conjecture on the mission of TitUs, ft 
would seem most natural to suppose that the return 
of Timothy and the intelligence he conveyed might . 
have been such as to make the Apostle feel the 
necessity of at once desptching to the contentious 
church one of his immediate followers, with instruc- 
tions to support and strengthen the effect the 
epistle, and to bring back the most recent tidings 
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the spirit that was prevailing at Coiinth. These 
^diugs, as it would seem from our present epistle, 
were mainly favourable ; ^he bettor jmrt of the 
chui^h were mtuming Iwck to their spii-itual al- 
legiance to their founder (ch. i. 13, 14, viL 9, 16, 
16), but theie was still a faction, possibly of the 
Judaizing members (comp. ch. xi, 22), that were 
shaipened into even a more keen animosity against 
the Apostle }Wsonally (ch. x. 1, 10), and more 
strenuously denied his claim to Apostleship. The 
contents of this epistle are thus very varied, but 
may perhaps bo roughly divided into three parts : 
— 1st, the Apostle's account of the character of his 
spiritual labours, accompanied with notices of his 
affectionate feelings towards his convei'ts (ch. i.-vii.); 
2ndly, directions about the collections (ch. viiL, 
ix.); 3rdly, defence of his own Apostolical character 
(ch. y.-xiii. 10). The genuineness and authenticity 
are supported by the most decided external testi- 
mony, and by internal e^ndence of such a kind that 
what has been said on this point in respect of the 
fii-st epistle is hei*e even still more appliciible. The 
principal historical difficulty connected with the 
epistle relates to the number of visits made by the 
A^stte to the church of Corinth. The words of 
this epistle ('ch. xii. 14, xiii. 1, 2) seem distinctly 
to imply that St. Paul had visited Corinth twice 
bcfoi e the time at which he now writes. St. Luke, 
how-ever, only mentions one visit piior to that time 
(Actsxviii. 1, sq.) ; for the visit recoided in Acts 
XX. 2, 3, is conl'essedly subsequent. We must 
assume that the Apostle made a visit to Corinth 
which St. Luke did not recoifl, probably during the 
period of his 3-year residence at I^qihesiis. 

CormoraxLt. The repiesentative in the A. V. of 
the Hebrew woids kdath and shalac. As to the 
former, see Pelican. Shdldc occurs only as the 
name of an uudean bird in Lev. xi. 1 7, Deut. xiv. 1 7. 
The word has been variously rendered. The ety- 
•mology points to some plunging bird ; the common 
cormorant (Fhalacrocorax carbo)^ which some 
writers have identified with the Shdldc f is unknown 
in the eastern Mediteiranean ; another species is 
found S. of the lied Sea, but none on the W. coast 
of Palestine. 

Com. The most common kinds w’ere wheat, 
barley, spit (A. V., Ex. ix. 32, and Is. xxviii. 25, 
“riej” Ez. iv. 9, “fitches**), and millet; oats are 
mentioned only by rabbinical writem. Corn-crops 
aic still leckoned at twentyfold what was sown, 
and were anciently much more. “ Seven eare on 
one stalk ** (Gen. xli. 22) is no unusual phenomenon 
in Egypt at this day. The many-eared stidk is also 
common in the wheat of Palestine, and it is of course 
of the bearded kind. Wheat (see 2 Sam. iv. 6) 
was stored in the house for domestic purposes. It 
is at presdit often kept in a dry well, and perhaps 
the “ ground corn** of 2 Sam. xvii. 19 was meant 
to imply that the well was so used. From Solo- 
mon’s time (2 Chr. ii. 10, 15), as agriculture be- 
came developed under a settled government, Pales- 
tine was a corn-exporting country, and her gi’ain 
was largely taken by her commercial neighbour 
Tyve (fo. xxvii. 17 ; comp. Am, viii. 6), “ Plenty 
of com ** was part of Jacob*s blessing (Gen, xxvii. 
28 ; comp. Ps. Ixv. 13). 

Oorneliiui, a Uoman centurion of the Italian 
cohort stationed in Caesarea (Acts x. 1, &c.), a 
man full of good works and almS-deeds. With 
his household he was baptised by St, Peter,' and 
thus Cornelius became the first-fruits of the Gentile 
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world to Christ. Tradition has been busy with 
his life and acts, Accoiding to Jeiome he built 
a Christian Church at Caesare*; but later tradi- 
tion makes him Bishop of Scamandios (-ria ?), and 
ascribes to him the working of a great miracle, 
Gcmer, The “comer** of the field was not 
allowed (Lev. xix. 9) to be wholly reaped. *It 
formed a right of the ^or to carry off what was so 
left, and this was a part of the maintenance from 
the soil to which that class were entitled. On the 
principles of the Mosaic polity every Hebrew family 
had a hold on a certain fixed estate, and could by 
no oidinaiy and casual calamity be wholly beggared. 
Hence its indigent membera had the claims of kin- 
dred on the “ corners,** &c., of the field which their 
landed brethren reap^. In the later period of the 
prophets their cou.stant complaints concerning the 
defrauding the poor (Is. x. 2; Am, v. 11, viii. 6) 
seem to show that such laws had lost their practkal 
force. iStill later, under the Scribes, minute legis- 
lation fixed one-sixtieth as the portion of a field 
which was to be left for the legal “ corner ;’* bub 
provided also (which seems hardly consistent) tha*. 
two fields should not be so joined as to leave one 
corner only where two should fairly be reckoned. 
The proportion being thus fixed, all the grain might 
be reaped, and enough to satisfy the regulation 
subsequently separated from the whole ciop. This 
“ cfirner*’ was, like the gleaning, tithe-fiee. 

Comer-stone, a quoin or corner-stone, of great 
importance in binding together the sides of a build- 
ing. Some of the corner-stones in the ancient work 
of the Temple foundations are 17 or 19 feet long, 
and 7^ feet thick. At Nineveh the comers ai*e 
sometimes formed of one angular stone. The phrase 
“ corner-stone ** is sometimes used to denote any 
pi’incipal jierson, as the princes of Egypt (Is. xix. 
13), and is thus applied to our Lord (Is. xxviii. 16 ; 
Matt. xxi. 42 ; 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7). . , 

Comet (Heb. Shdphdr)^ a loud-sounding instru- 
ment, made of the horn of a ram or of a chamois 
(sometimes of an ox), and used by the ancient 
Hebrews for signals, for announcing the “Jubile**^ 
fLev. XXV. 9), for proclaiming the new year, for 
the purposes of war (Jer, iv. 5, 19; comp. Job 
xxxix. 2.')), as well as for the sentinels placed at the 
watch-towers to give notice of the approach of an 
enemy (Ez. xxxiii. 4, 5). Shophdr is generally ren- 
dered in the A. V. “ trumpet,” but “ cornet” (the 
more correct translation) is used in 2 Chr. xv. 14 ; 
Ps. xcviii. 6 ; Hos. v. 8 ; and 1 Chr. xv. 28. 
“Comet** is also employed in Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 15, 
for the Chaldee Keren (liteially a hom). Oriental 
scholare for the most part consider Shdphdr ami 
Keren to be one and the same musical instrument; 
but some Biblical critics j-egard Shdphdr and (74a- 
tsotserdh as belonging to the species of Keren^ the 
general tenn for a horn. The generally received 
opinion is, that Keren is the crooked horn, and 
Shdphdr the long and straight one. The silver 
trumpets which Moses was charged to furnish foP 
the Israelites, were to be used for the following pur- 
poses; for the calling together of the assembly, for 
the journeying of the campsi sounding the alarm 
of war, and for celebrating the sacrifices on festivals 
and new moons (Nam. x. 1-10). In the age of 
Solomon the “silver trumpets” were inereased in 
number to 120 (2 Chr. v. 12) ; and, independently 
of the objects for which they had beei\ first intro- 
duced, they were now employed in the orchesti*a of 
tlie Temple tis an accompaniment to songs of t]|piDka 
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^ying and praiae. Yibil, used sometimes for the 
•♦year of Jubile” (comp. Lev. xxv. 13, 15, with 
XXV. 28, 30), genirally denotes the institution of 
Jubile, but in some instances it is spoken of as a 
musical instrument, i^sembling in its object, if not 
in its shape, the Weren and the Shdphdr, Gesenius 
pranounces Y6MI to be applied to the sound of a 
trumpet signal. Still it is difficult to divest Y6bil 
of the meaning of a sounding instrument in the 
following instances: £x. xix. 13; Josh. vi. 5, 6. 
The sounding of the coi*net was the distinguishing 
litual feature of the festival appointed by Moses to 
be held on the hi'st day of the seventh month under 
the denomination of “ a day of blowing trumpets 
(Num. xxix. l), or “ a memorial of blowing of 
trumpets*’ (Lev. xxiii. 24); and that lite is still 
observed by the Jews in their celebration of the 
same festival, which they now call “the day of 
memorial,*' and also “New Yeai-.** The intention 
of the appointment of the festival “ of the Sounding 
of the Comet,’* as well as the duties of the sacred 
. institution, appear to be set forth in the words of 
the prophet, “ ISound the comet in Zion, sanctify 
the fast, proclaim the solemn assembly ” (Joel ii. 
15). Agreeably to the oixler in which this passage 
runs, the institution of ** the festival of Sounding 
the Comet ” seems to be the pi*elnde and prepara- 
tion for the awful Day of Atonement. The word 
“ solemn assembly,” in the veree from Joel quoted 
above, applies to the festival “ Eighth Day of Solemn 
Assembly” (Lev. xxiii. 36), the closing rite of the 
festive cycle of Tishri. 'fhe cornet is ^so sounded 
in the synagogue at the close of the service for 
the Day of Atonement, and, amongst the Jews 
who adopt the ritual of the Sepharditrit on the 
seventh day of the feast of Tabernacles, known 
by the post-BibJical denomination of “ the Great 
Hosannah.” 

Cot or Co'ot (now Stanchio or Stanko), This 
smairisland of the Grecian Archipelago has seveml 
interesting points of connexion with the Jews. It 
is specifit^ as one of the places which contained 
Jewish residents (1 Macc. xv. 23). Josephus, 
quoting Strabo, mentions that the Jews had a 
great amount of treasure stored tliere during the 
Mithridatic war. From the same souix« we learn 
that Julius Caesar issued an edict in favour of 
the Jews of Cos. Herod the Gjeat conferred 
many favours on the island. St, Paul, on the 
return from his third missionary journey, passed 
the night here, after sailing from Miletus. It 
was celebrated for its light woven fabrics and for 
its wines — also for a temple of Aesculapius, which 
was virtually a museum of anatomy and pathology. 
The emperor Claudius bestowed upon Cos the pri- 
vilege of a free state. The chipf town (of the same 
name) was on the N.E. near a promontory called 
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Scandailum: and perhaps it is to the town that 
refemnee is made in the Acts fxxi. 1). 

Co'sam, son of Elmodam, in the line of Joseph 
the husband of Mary (Luke iii. 28). 

CklttOE^ Heb. carpus (comp. Lat. carbasm), £sth. 
i. 6, where the Vulg. has carbasini ooloriSf as if a 
colour, not a material (so in A. 4^. “ green ”), were 
intended. There is a doubt whether under Shishf 
in the eai'lier, and UiitSt in the later books of Die 
0. T., rendered in the A. V. by “ white linen,” 
“ fine linen,” &c., cotton may have been included as 
well. The dress of the Egyptian priests, at any 
rate in their ministrations, was without doubt of 
linen (Hei*od. ii. 37), in spite of Pliny's assertion 
(xix. 1, 2) that they preferred cotton. Yet cotton 
garments for the woiship of the temples are said to 
be mentioned in the Rosetta stone. The same with 
the Jewish ephod and other priestly attire, in wliich 
we cannot suppose any cai'elessness to have pre- 
vailed. There is, however, no word for the cotton 
plant in the Hebrew, nor any reason to suppose 
that there was any early knowledge of the fabi ic. 
The Egyptian mummy swathings are decided to 
have been of linen, and not cotton. The very diffi- 
culty of deciding, how'ever, shows how eiisily even 
scientific observers may mistake, and, much more, 
how impossible it would have been for ancient 
popular writers to avoid confusion. Varro knew 
of tree-wool on the authority of Ctesias, contempo- 
raiy with Herodotus. The Greeks, through the 
commercial consequences of Alexanders conquests, 
must have known of cotton cloth, and more or less 
of the plant. Cotton was manufactured and worn 
extensively in Egypt, but extant monuments give 
no proof of its growth, as in the case of flax, in that 
country. But when Pliny fA.D. 115) asserts tliat 
cotton was then grown in Egypt, a statement con- 
firmed by Julius Pollux (a century later), we can 
hardly resist the inference that, at least as a 
curiosity and as an experiment, some plantations 
existed there. This is the more likely since we 
find the cotton-tree is mentioned still by Pliny as 
the only remaikable tree of the adjacent Ethiopia; 
and since Arabia, on its other side, appears to have 
known cotton from time immemorial, to grow it 
in abundance, and in parts to be highly favour- 
able to that prdduct. In India, however, we 
have the earliest records of the use of cotton for 
dress; of which, including the starching of it, 
some curious traces are found as early as BOO 
B.C., in the Institutes of Manu. Cotton is now 
both giown and manufactured in various paits 
of Syria and Palestine; but there is no proof 
that, till they came in contact with Persia, the 
Hebrews gena^ly knew of it as a distinct fabric 
from linen. 

Conoh. [Bed.] 

ConxioiL 1. The gi’eat council of the Sanhedi'im, 
which sat at Jerusalem. [Sanhedrim.] 2. The 
lesser courts (Matt. x. 17 ; Mark xiii. 9), of which 
there were two at Jerusalem, and one in each town 
of Palestine. The constitution of these cooi'ts is a 
doubtful point. The existence of local courts, how- 
ever constituted, is cleai'ly implied in the passages 
quoted from the N.T.; and perhaps the “judgment” 
(Matt. y. 21) applies to them. 3, A kind of jury 
or privy council (Acts xxv. 12), consisting of a 
ceiiain number of assessors, who assisted Homan 
governors in the administration of justice and other 
public matters. 

Court (Heb. chdisSr), an open aiclosure, applied 
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in ihe A. V. most commonly to fhe enclosures of the 
Tabernacle and the Temple (Ex. xxvii. 9, ocl. 33 ; 
Lct. vi. 16 ; 1 K. vi. 36, vii. 8, 2 K. xxih. 12 ; 
2 Chr. xxxiii. 5, &c.). In 2 Chr. iv. 9 ^pd ri. 13, 
however, a diflerent woi'd is employed, apparently, 
for the same places — dzdrdht from a root of similar 
meaning to the alxAre. Ch&tsir also designates the 
court of a prison (Neh. iii, 25 ; Jer. xxxii. 2, &c.), 
of a private house (2 Sam. xvii. 18), and of a palace 
^2 K. XX. 4 ; Esth. i. 5, &c.). 

Cou'tfaa. One of the servants of the Temple 
who returned with Zorohabel ( 1 Esdr. v. 32). 

Covenant. The Heb. bSrtth is taken by Qesenius 
to mean primanly ** a cutting,’* with reference to 
the custom of cutting or dividing animals in two, 
and passing between the pai'ts in ratifying a cove- 
nant (Gen. XV. ; Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19), Professor Lee 
suggests that the proper signification of the word is 
an eating together, or banquet, because among the 
Orientals to eat together amounts almost to a cove- 
nant of friendship. In the N. T. the woixl 
is frequently, though by no means uniformly, 
translated testament in the Authorised Version. 
There seems, however, to be no necessity for the 
introduction of a new woid conveying a new idea. 
In its Biblical meiuiiiig of a ojmpact or agreement 
between two parties, tJie woi'd is used — 1. Impro^ 
^ covenant between God and man. Man 
not being in any way in the position of an inde- 
pendent covenanting pai*ty, the phrase is evidently 
used by way of accommodation. Strictly speaking, 
such a covenant is quite unconditional, and amounts 
to a promise (Gal. iii. 15 ff.) or act of mere favour 
(Ps. Ixxxix. 28). Thus the assurance given by God 
after the Flood, that a like judgment should not 
be repeated, and that the rcciiiTence of the seasons, 
and of day and night, should not cease, is called a 
covenant (Gen. ix. ; Jer. xxxiii. 20). Generally, 
however, the foim of a covenant is maintained, % 
the benefits which God engages to be^t<5w being 
made by Him dependent upon the fulfilment of cer- 
tain conditions which He imposes on man. Con- 
sistently with this representation of God’s dealings 
with man under the form of a covenant, such cove- 
nant is said to be confii*med, in conformity to human 
custom, by an oath (Deut. iv. 31 ; Ps, Ixxxix. 3), 
to be sanctioned by curses to fall upon the unfaith- 
ful (Deut. xxix. 21), and to be accompanied by a 
sign, such as the rainbow (Gen. ix.),* circumcision 
(Gen. xvii.), or the Sabbath (Ex. xxxi. 16, 17).— 
2, Properly, of a covenant between man and man. 
•*. e, a solemn compact or agreement, either between 
tiibes or nations (1 Sam. xi. 1; Josh. ix. 0, 15), 
or between individuals (Gen. xxxi. 44), by which 
each party bound himself to fulfil ceiiain conditions, 
and was assured of receiving ceitain advantages. In 
making such a covenant G^ was solemnly invoked 
as witness (Gen. xxxi. 50), and an oath was swoi*n 
(Gen. xxi, 31). A sign or witness of the covenant 
was sometimes fram^, such as a gift (Gen, xxi, 
30), or a pillar, or heap of stones erected (Gen. 
xxxi. 52). The mariiage compact is called “ the 
covenant of Cod'* (Prov. ii. 17 ; see Mai. ii. 14). 
*rh** wo)d covenant came to be applied to a sure 
ordinance, such as ttat of the snew-bread (Lev. 
xxiv. 8) ; and is used figuratively in such expressions 
«8 a covenant with death (Is. xxviii. 18), or witli 
the wild beasts (Hos. ii. 18). 

Ctow. [Bull.] 

C*I, a man among the descendants of Judah 
(1 Chr, iv. 8). 
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Oos'bi, daughter of Zur, a chief of the Midianltes, 
(Nmn. XXV. 15, 18), , 

Craae. There can be little d^ubfc.that the A. V. 
is incorrect in rendering s&$ by ** crane," which 
bh*d is probably intended by the Hebrew word 'dgur, 
translated ♦‘swallow/* by the A.V. [Swallow.] 
Mention is made of the sds in Hezekiah’s prayer 
(Is. xxxviii. 14), *• Like a sits or an *dgur so did I 
twitter ;*’ and again in Jer. viii. 7 these two wonls 
occur in the same order, from which passage we 
learn that both birds were migratory. According 
to the testimony of most of the ancient versions, 
sds denotes a “swallow.** The passage in Jere- 
miah, <*ompared with the twittering notes of the 
SU8 in Hezeklah’s prayer, goes far to establish this 
translation. 

Cra'tes, governor of the Cyprians in the reign of 
Antiochus Kpiphanes (2 Macc. iv. 29). 

Creditor. [Loan.] 

Cres'cens (2 Tim. iv. 10), an assistant of St. 
Paul, said to have been one of the seventy disciples. 
Accoiding to early tradition, he preached the Gospel 
in Gal.atia. Later tradition makes him preach in 
Gaul, and found the Church at Vienne. 

Crete, the modem Candia. This large island, 
which closes in the Greek Aichipelago on the S., 
exttMids thiough a distance of 140 miles between its 
extreme points of (’ape Salmonis (Acts xxvii. 7) 
on the E. and Caj)e Criumeto[.)OU beyond Phoknice 
or Phoenix {lb. 12) on the VV. Though extremely 
bold and mountainous, this island has vei7 fruitful 
alleys, and in early times it was celebrated for its 
hundred cities. It ‘seems likely that a very early 
acquaintance existed between the Cretims and the 
Jews. There is no doubt that Jews were settled 
in the island m considerable numbers during tin* 
period between the death of Alexander the Great 
and the final destruction of Jerusalem. Gortyna 
seems to have been their chief residence (1 Macc. 
XV. 23). Thus the sjiecial mention of Chebins 
(Acts ii. 11) among those who vveie at Jerusalem 
at the gi’eat Pentecost is just what we should ex- 
pect. No notic'C is given in the Acts of any more 
direct evangelisation of Crete ; and no absolute 
proof can be adduced that St. Paul was ever there 
before his voyage from Caesarea to Puteoli. The 
circumstjuice.s of St. .Paul's recoixlcd visit were 
briefly as follows. The wind being contraiy when 
he was off Cnidus (Acts xxvii. 7), the ship was 
forced to run down to Cape Sail none, and thence 
under the loe of Crete to Faik Havens, which was 
near a city called Lasaea (v. 8). Thence, after 
some delay, an attempt was m.ade, on the wind be- 
coming favourable, to reach Phoenice for the pur- 
pose of wintering there (v, 12). The next point 
of connexion between St, Paul and this island is 
fi)und in the epistle to Titus. It is evident from 
Tit. i. 5, that the Apostle himself was liere at no 
long interval of time before he wrote the letter. 

Cretes (Acts ii, 11). Cretans, inhabitants of 
Crete. 

Crimson. [Colours.] 

Cris'pns, ruler of the Jewish synagogue at 
Jorinth (Acts xviU. 8) ; baptized with his family 
by St. Paul (1 Cor. i. 14), According to tradition, 
he became afterwards Bishop of Aegina. 

Crois. Except the Latin ervus there was no 
word definitively and invariably applied to this in- 
strument of punishment. As the emblem of a slave’s 
death and a murderer’s jjhmishment, the cross war 
naturally looked upon with the profoiindest honxir. 
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00 ^ after tiie celebrated vision of Constantine, he 
> I ordei'ed his friends to make a 

cross of gold and gems, such 
ashehadseen, and **thetow> 
ering eagles i*eRiraed the flags 
unto the cross” (Pearson), 
and ** the tree of cuming 
and shame ” ** sat upon the 
sceptres and was engraved 
and signed on the foreheads 
of kings ” ( Jer. Taylor, Life 
of Christy iii. xv. 1). The 
new standards were called 
by the name Labai*uin, and 
may be seen on the coins of 
Constantine the Great and 
his nearer successors. The 
Labarum is described in 
Eusebius, and, besides the 
peudeut cross, 
supported the 
celebrated em- ^ 
broidcred mono* 
gram of Christ, 
which was also inscribed 
on the shields and helmets 
of the legions. We may 
tabulate thus the vai'ious desciiptions of cross • 
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The l4ilmram. 

(Fiom « Coin In the BritUh 
MuMum.) 


k Simplex. 


Cruz 


I 


Com] 


Intacta. 


% Dccussata. 3. Conimissa 4. Immisso, 

Aiidreuim, or and ansata. or capitate. 

Burgundian. 

1 . The crux simplex y or mere stake of one single 
piece nrithout transom, was probably the original 
of the vest. Sometimes it was merely driven 
through the man's chest, but at other times it was 
driven longitudinally, coming out at the mouth. 

• Another form of punishment consisted of tying 
the criminal to the stake, from which he hung by 
his ai’ms.-->2. The crux decussata is called St. 
Andrew’s cross, although on no good grounds. It 
was- in the shape of the Greek letter X.— 3. The crux 
commmay or St. Anthony’s cross (so called from 
being embroidered on that saint’s cope), was in the 
shape of the T. A variety of this cross (the 
crux ansata, “crosses with ciicles on tlieir ***|| 
heads ”.) is found “ in the sculptures from “ 
Khorsabad and the ivories from Nimroud. In the 
Egyptian sculptures, a similar object, called a crux 
ansata, is constantly borne by divinities. The same 
symbol has been also found among the Copts, and (per* 
haps accidentally) among the Indians and Persians.** 
4, The crux immissay or Latin cross, differed from 
the foimer by the projection of the upiight above, the 
crossbar. That this was the kind of cross on which 
our Lord died is obvious from the mention of the 
“ title,” as placed ahoxe our Lord’s head, and from 
the almost unanimous tradition; it is ropeatedly 
found on the coins and columns of Constantine. 
There was a projection from the central stem, on 
Which the body of the suffered rested. This was 
to prevent the weight of the body from tearing 
' away the hands. Whether there was also a sup- 
port to the feet (as we se^ in pictures), is doubtful. 
An inscription was generally placed above the cri- 
minal’s head, briefly exjMpessiug his guilt, and gene- 


rally was carried before him. It w«is oovea’cd with 
white gypsum, and the letters wei’c black. Nic* 
quetus says it was white with red letters. It is a 
question whether tying or binding to the cross was 
Uie more common method. That our Lord was 
miledy accoiding to prophecy, is ceitain (John xx* 
25, 27, &c. ; Zech. xii. 10 ; Ps. xxii, 16). It is, 
however, extremely probable that both methods 
were used at once. The story of the so-called “ in- 
vention of the cross,” a.d. 326, is too famous to be 
altogether passed over. Besides Socrates and Theo- 
doret, it is mentioned by Uuflntis, Sozomen, Pau- 
linus, Sulp. Severus, and Chrysostom, but it would 
requlro fer more probable evidence to outweigh the 
silence of Eusebius. To this day the supposed title, 
or rather fragments of it, ara shown to the people 
once a" year in the church of Sta. Croce in Gerusa- 
lemme at Rome. It was not till the 6th century 
that the emblem of the cross became the image of the 
crucifix. As a symbol the use of it was frequent in 
the early Church. It was not till the 2nd ceutuiy 
that any particular efficacy was attached to it. 

Crown. This ornament, which is both ancient 
and universal, probably originated from the fillets 
used to prevent the hair from being dishevel!^ by 
the wind. Such fillets are still common, and they 
may be seen on the sculptures of Persepolis, Nine 
veh, and Egypt; they gradually develop^ inU 
turbans, which by the Edition of ornament'd or 
precious materials assumed the dignity of mitres 
or crowns. The use of them as ornaments pit)- 
bably was suggested by the natural custom of 
encircling the head with flowers in token of joy 
and triumph (Wisd. ii. 8; Jud. xv. 13). Both 
the ordinaiy priests and the high -priest wox’e them. 
The common “bonnet,” Ex. xxviii. 37, xxix, 6, 
&c., formed a sort of linen fillet or crown. The 
mitre of the high-priest (used also of a regal crown. 
Ez. xxi. 26) was much more splendid (Ex. xxviii. 
36 ; Lev. viii. 9). It had a second fillet of bine 
lace, and over it a golden diadem (Ex. xxix. 6). 
The gold band was tied behind with blue lace 
(embroidei'ed with flowers), and being two fingers 
broad, bore the inscription “ Holiness to the Lord ” 
(comp. Rev. xvii, 5). “ A striped head-dress and 
queue,” or “ a short wig, on which a band was 
fastened, ornamented with an asp, the symbol of 
royalty,” was used by the kiugs of Egypt in 
religious ceieinonies (Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt, iii. 
354, fig. 13). The crown worn by the kings of 
Assyiia was “ a high mitre . . . frequently adorned 
with dowel's, &u., and arranged in bands of linen 
or silk. Originally there was only one band, but 
oftei'waixls thero were two, and the ornamonts 
were richer” (Layai^, ii. 320, and the illustrations 
in Jalin, Archdologie, Part i. vol. ii. tab. ix. 4 
and 8). There are many words in Scripture de- 
noting a crown besides those mentioned : the head- 
dress of bridegrooms (Is. Ixi. 10; Bai*. v. 2; Ez. 
xxiv. 17), and of women (Is. iii. 20); a head-dress 
of great splendour (Is. xxviii. 5); a wreath ot 
flowera (Prov. i. 9, iv, 9) ; and a common tiara or 
turban (Job xxix. 14 ; Is. iii. 23). The general 
woid 18 *atarahy and we most attach to it the notion 
of a costly turhan in-adiated with pearls and gems 
of priceless value, which oflon frrm aigrettes for 
feathei’8, os in the crowns of modern Asiatic 80 ve» 
reigns. Such was probably the crpwn, which 
with its piecious stones weighed (or rather “ wai 
worth ”) a talent, taken by David from the king 
of Ammon at liabbah, and used as the state crowh 
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df Jutlah (2 Sam. xii. 30). is used in 

the N. T. for every kind of ci*own ; but crrdfifia 
only once (Acts jdv. 13) for the gai-lands used with 
victims. In Rev. xii. 3, xix. 12, allusion is made 
to “ many crowns** worn in token of extended do- 
minion. The laurel, pine, or parsley crowns given 
to victors in the great games of Gieece are finely 
alluded to by St.* Paul (I Cor. ix, 25; 2 Tim. ii. 
5. &c.). 



Crowns worn by As«} nan kings (From Ktmrouci and Kouj-uujik j 


Cxpwn of Thorns, Matt, xxvii. 29. Our Lord 
was crowned wdth thorns in mockery by the Roman 
soldiem. The object seems to have been insult, and 
not the infliction of pain as has generally been snp- 
posetl. The Rhainnus or Spina Christi, although 
abundant in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, can- 
not be the plant intended, because it« thorns are so 
strong and large that it could not have been woven 
into a wreath. Had the acacia been intended, as 
some sup})ose, the phrase would have been different. 
Obviously some small flexile thorny shrub is meant ; 
perhaps cappnris sjnnosa. Hasselquist says that 
the thorn used was the Arabian Nabk, 

Crucifixion was in use among the Egyptians 
/Gen. xl. 19), the Carthaginians, the Peraiiuis (Esth. 
vii. 10), tliC Assyrians, Scythians, Indians, Ger- 
mans, and fi*jm the earliest times among the Greeks 
and Romans. Whether this mode of execution was 
known to the ancient Jews is a matter of dispute. 
Prabably the Jews bovrow'ed it from the Romans. It 
was unanimously considered the most horrible form 
of death. Among the Romans also the degradation 
was a pail of the infliction, and the punisliment if 
applied to freemen was only used in the case of the 
vilest cnminals. Our Lord was condemned to it 
by the popular cry of the Jews (Matt, xxvii. 23) on 
the chaige of sedition against Caesar (Luke xxiii. 
2), although the Sanhediim had previously con> 
demned him on the totally distinct charge of blas- 
phemy. The scarlet robe, crown of thonis, and other 
insults to which our Lord was subjected were 
iUegal, and arose from the spontaneous petulance 
of tlic brutal soldiery. But the punishment pro- 
pei-ly commenced with scourging, after the cri- 
minal had been stiipped. It was indicted not with 
the comparatively mild rods, but the more terrible 
scourge (2 Cor. xi. 24, 25), which was not used 
by the Jews (Deut. xxv. 3). Into these scourges 
the soldiers often stuck nails, pieces of bone, &c. to 
heighten tlie pain, which was often so intense that 
the sufferer died under it. In our Lord’s case, 
however, this infliction seems neitha* to have been 
the legal scourging after sentence, nor yet the 
examination by toilure (Acts xxii. 24), but rather 
a scourging before the sentence, to excite pity and 
procure immunity from further punishment (Luke 
Udii. 22^ John xix. 1). The criminal c^ed his 
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I'own cixiss, or at any rate a jiart of it. The 
place of execution was outside the city (1 K. 
xxi. 1.3 ; Acts vii. .58 ; Heb. 12), often in 
some public road or other couspicuous place. 
Arrived at the place of executioi), the sufferer was 
stripped naked, tiie dress being the perquisite of the 
soldieis (Matt, xxvii. 35). The crass was tlien 
driven into the ground, so that the feet of the con- 
demned were a foot or two above the earth, and he 
was lifted upon it, or else stretched upon it on the 
ground, and then lifted with it. Before the nail- 
ing or binding took place, a medicated ciip was 
given out of kindness to confuse the senses and 
deaden the pangs of the sufferer (Prov. xxxi, 6), 
usually of ** w'ine mingled with myrrh,** because 
myiTh was soporific. Our Loid refus^ it that 
his senses might be clear (Matt, xxvii, 34 ; Mark 
XV, 23). He was crucified between two ** thieves ** 
or “ mnlefactore,** according to prophecy (Is. liii. 
12) ; and was watched according to custom by a 
jiarty of four soldiers (John xix. 23) with their 
centunon (Matt, xxvii. 66), whose express office 
was to prevent the stealing of the body. This was 
necessary fiom the lingering character of the death, 
which sometimes did not supeiwene even for three 
days, and was at last the result of gradual benumb- 
ing and staiwation. But for this guaid, the per- 
sons might have been taken down and recovei ed, as 
was actually done in the case of a friend of Jose- 
phus. Fracture of the legs was especially adopted 
bv the Jews to hasten death (John xix. 31). But 
the unusual rapidity of our Lord’s death was due 
to the depth of Ilis previous agonies, or may be 
sufficiently accounted for simply from peculiarities 
of constitution, Pilate expressly satisfieii himself 
of the actual death by questioning the centurion 
(Maik XV. 44), In most ca^es the body was suilei’eil 
to rot on the cross by the action of sun and rain, 
or to be devoured by birds and beasts. Septilture 
was generally thei efore forbidden ; but in conse- 
quence of Deut. xxi.‘ 22, 23, an express national 
exception was made in favour of the Jews (Matt, 
xxvii. 58). This accureed and awful mode of punish- » 
ment was happily abolislied by Constantine, 

Cruse, a woid employed in the A. V., appa- 
rently without any special intention, to translate 
three distinct Hebrew words.*—!, Tsappachath^ 
carried by f>aul when on his night expedition after 
Ihivid(l 8am. xxvi. 1 1, 12, 16), and by Elijah (1 K. 
xix. 6), In a similar case in the presept day this 
would be a globular vessel of blue porous clay 
about 9 inches diameter, with a neck of about 3 
inches long, a small handle below the neck, and 
opposite the handle a straight spout, with an orifice 
about the size of a straw, through which the water 
is drunk or sucked.— 2. The noise which these 
vessels make when emptied through the neck is 
suggestive of the second term, JBakhuk, This is 
fouiid but twice; a “ ciaise of honey ** (1 K. xiv. 3) ; 
and an ‘^earthen bottle** (Jer. xix. 1).— 8. Appa- 
rently very different from noth these is the othei' 
term, Tsel&ch&h. This was probably a flat metal 
saucer of the foniti still common in the East. It 
ooours in 2 Chr, xxxv. 13, ** pans;** and other words 
from the same root are found in 2 K, ii. 20, “ cruse,** 
and 2 K. xxi. 13, “dish** (comp. Prov. xix. 24, 
xxvL 15). ^ 

Cryital, the representative in the A. V. of two* 
Hebrew words.— 1. Zead^Uh occui> only in Job 
zxviii. 17. Notwithstanding Uie different inter- 
pretations of “ rock ciystal,” “ glass,*’ “ adamant,*'' 
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Lc.t that hu\^ been aeeigiied to thii word, thei« 
can, we thinks be very little doubt that glass " 
is intended.<^2. ^erach occurs in numerous pas- 
sages in tlie 0. T. to denote “ ice,** “ frost,” &c. ; 
but once only (£z. i. 22), as is generally under- 
stood, to signify^^* ciystal.” Tlie ancients supposed 
rock-crystal to be merely ice congealed by intense 
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flavour, 'i'he Maltese ai’e said to gipw it at the 
present day, and to thresh it in the manner described 
by Isaiah. 

Cup. The chief words rendered ** cup ” in the 
A. V. are, 1. cds ; 2. kishSth, only in plural; 
3. gibta» The cups of the Jews, whether of metal 
or caitheiiware, were possibly borrowed, in point 


cold. The similarity of appeamnce between ice and of shape and design, from Egypt and from the 
crystal caused no doubt the identity of the teims Phoenicians, who were celebrated in that bituich 


to express these substances. 'J'he Greek word 
occurs in Rev. iv, 6, xxii. 1. It may mean either 
“ ice ” or “ ciystal.'* 

Cubit. [Measure.?.] 

Cuckoo (Heb. shachaph). There does not ap- 
pear to be any authority for thi» translation of the 
A. V. ; the Heb. word occurs twice only (Lev. xi. 16 ; 
Dent. xiv. 15), as the name of some unclean bh*d. 
Bochart has attempted to show th&t Shachaph denotes 
the Cepphus or storm-petrel. Mr. Tris- 
tnim has suggested that some of the larger 
petrels, such as tlie Puffinus cinereus and 
P, anghrum (shearwater), which abound in 
the east of the Mediteri-anean and which aie 
similar in tlicir habits to the storm-petrel, 
may be denoted by the Hebi ew tei m. 

Cucumbers (Heb. hishshuun)* This woi d 
oc'curs once only, in Ntim. xi. 5, as one of 
the good things of Egypt for which the 
Isiaelites long^. There is no doubt as 
to the meaning of the Hebrew. Egypt produces 
excellent cucumbers, melons, &c. [Melon], the 
Cucimis chate being, accoidiiig to Hasselquist 
( Trav. p. 258), the best of its tribe yet known. 
This plant grows in the fertile earlh around Cairo 
after the inundation of the Nile, and not elsewhere 
in Egypt. The C, chate is a variety only of the 
common melon ((?. melo ) ; it was once cultivated 
ill England and called ** the round-leaved Egyp- 
tiai^ melon but it is rather an insipid sort. 
Besides the Cwiwnis chate, the common cucumber 
(C. sativus), of which the Arabs distinguish a 
number of varieties, is common in Egypt. “ Both 
Cucumts chate and C. sati- 
vus*\ says Mr. Tristram, “are 
now grown in great quanti- 
ties in Palestine : on visiting 
the Arab school in Jerusalem 
(1858) I oljsexwed that the 
dinner which the childien 
brought with them to school 
consisted, witliout exception, 
of a piece of baidey cake and a 
raw cucumber, which they eat 
rind and all,” The “ lodge in 
a garden of cucumbere (Is. 
1. 8) is a rude temporary 
shelter, erected in the open 
grounds where vines, cucum- 
Uli's, gourds &c., are gi'owii, 
in which some lonely man or 


of workmanship. Egyptian cups were of various 
shapes, either with handles or without 'them. In 
Solomon’s time all his drinking vessels were oi 
gold, none of silver (1 K. x. 21). Babylon is com- 
pared to a golden cup (Jer. li. 7). The gi eat laver, 
or “ sea,** was made with a rim like the rim of a 
cup (Cos), “with flowera of lilies** (1 K. vii. 26), 
a form which the Persepolitan cups resemble. The 
common form of modem Orient cups is repic- 



Xfodem Egyptfan drinking-oapa. on«.Sfth of the rwil «fze. TT.ftn 0 .) 
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Aaayrlaa drinking-«up 
(Layard, ii. 304.> 
fiseart. Cup. 


* guai-d the plants from robbers, 
or to scare away the foxes and 
jackals from the vines. 

Cummin, one of the culti- 
vated plants of Palestine (Is. 
xxviii, 25, 27; Matt, xxiii. 
28). It is an umbelliferous 
plant something like fennel. 
The seeds have a bitterish 
warm taste with an aromatic 


sen ted in the accompanying drawing. The cups of 
the N. T. were often no doubt formed on Greek and 
Roman models. They were sometimes of gold 
(Ker. xvii. 4). 

Cup-Bearer. An officer of high rank with 
Egyptian, Pei*sian, Assyrian, as well as Jewish 
monarchs (1 K. x. 5). The chief cupbearer, or 
butler, to the king of Egypt was the means of 
raising Joseph to his high position (Gen. xl, 1, 21, 
xli. 9). Kabshakeh appears from his name to have 
filled a like office in the Assyrian couit (2 K. xviji, 
17). Nehemiah was cupbearer to Artaxerxes 
Longimanus king of Perafa (Neh. i, 11, ii. 1). 

Curtains. The Hebrew tenns translated in the 
A. V. by this word are three:— 1. Yerioth-, the 
ten “ curtains ** of fine linen, and also the eleven of 
goats’ hair, which covered the Tabernacle of Moses 
(Ex. xxvi. 1-13; xxxvi. 8-17). The charge of 
these curtains and of the other textile fabrics of 
the Tabernacle was laid on the Gerahonites (Num. 
iv. 25). Having this definite meaning, the woixi 
came to be used as a synonym for the Tabeniacle 
(2 ^am, vii. 2).— 2, A/dsde, the “ hanging ** for 
the doorway of the tabemade. Ex. xxvi. 36, &c., 
and alw for the gate of the court round the taber- 
nacle, Ex. xxvii. 1 6, &c. The rendering “ curtain ” 
occurs but once, Num. iii. 26, The idea in the root 
of Mds&c seems to be that of shielding or protect- 
ing. If this be so,, it may have been not a curtain 
or veil, but an awning to shade the entrances.— 
3. i>d/L This woid is found but once (Is. xl. 22), 
and its meaning is doubtful. 

Cush, a Benjamifo mentioned pnly in thp title 
to Ps. vii. He was probably a follower of Saul, 
the head of his tribe. 

Cuflh, the name of a son of Ham, apparently the 
eldest, and of a territory or territories occupied by 
his descendants.— 1. In the geuealogv of Noah’s 
children Cush seems to be an individual, for it is 
said “ Cush begat Nimrod ” (Gen. x. 8 ; 1 Chr. S. 
10). If the name be older than his time he may 
have been called after a country allotted to h im. T* 
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8; Cuiih as a couatiy appeal's to lie Afncan in all 
passages except Gen. ii. 18. We may thus distin* 
goish a primaeval and a post-diluvian Cush. The 
former was encompassed by GihQn,the second river 
of Paradise : it would seem thei^foi’e to have been 
somewhere to the northwai'd of Assyria. It is 
posshible that Cush is in this case a name of a 
jieriod later than that to which the history relates, 
but it seems more pixibable that it was of the 
earliest age, and that the African Cush was named 
from this older country. In the ancient Egyptian 
inscriptions Ethiopia above Egypt is termed Keesh 
or Kesh, and this ten it«n*y probably perfectly cor- 
responds to the Afiiciin Cush of the Bible. The 
Cushites however had clearly a wider extension, like 
the Ethiopians of the Greeks, but apparently with 
a more dehnite ethnic relation. The Cushites 
ap^iear to have spread along tracts extending from 
the highei' Nile to the Euphrates and Tigris. His- 
tory sSbrds many tmces of this relation of Baby- 
lonia, Ambia, and Ethiopia. Zerah the Cushite 
(A, V, “Ethiopian”) who was defeated by Asa, 
vra» most probably a king of iilgypt, certainly the 
leader of an Egyptian army. Very soon after their 
ttn’ival in Africa, tlie Cushites appear to have 
established settlements along the southern Arabian 
coast, on the Arabian shore of the Pei'sian Gulf and 
in Babylonia, and thence onwards to the Indus, and 
probably northward to Nineveh ; and the Mizmites 
spreading along the south and east shores of the 
Mediten-anean, on part of the north shore, and in 
the great islands. 

Cil'shail (Hab. ill. 7), possibly the same as Cush- 
an-rishathaim (A, V. Chushan-) king of Mesopo- 
tamia (Judg. iii. 8, 10). The order of events 
alluded to by the prophet seems to favour this sup- 
position. There is fai less i eason for the supposition 
that Cushan here stands for an Asiatic Cush. 

Cn'dli. Properly “ the Cushite,” “ the Ethio- 
pian,” a man ap})arently attached to Joab’s person, 
but unknown and unaccustomed to the king, as 
may be infen*ed from his* not being recognised by 
the watchman, and also from the abrupt manner in 
which he breaks his evil tidings to David. That 
Cushi was a foreigner — as we should infer from 
his namer-is also slightly corroborated by his 
ignoradce of the ground in the Jordan valley, by 
knowing which Ahimaaz was enabled to outrun 
him (2 Sam. xviii. 21, 22, 23, 31, 32). 

Cntll or Cu'thah. One of the countries whence 
Shalmaneser introduced cblontsts into Samaria (2 K. 

24, 30). The position of Cuthah is undecided ; 
Josephus speaks of a river of that name in Persia, 
aud fixes tlie midence of the Cuthaeans in the in- 
terior of Persia and Media. Two localities have 
been proposed, each of which corresponds in part, 
but neither wholly, with Josephus’ account.— 
1. Kutha, of the Arab geogi’apheiti, between the 
Tigiis and Euphrates, the site of which has beeu 
identified with the ruins of Towibah immediately 
.vijacent to Babylon.— 2. The Cuthaeans have been 
identified with 4he Cossaei, a warlike tribe, who 
occupied the mountain ranges dividing Pci-sia and 
Media. 

Catting off from the Peopld. [KxcoMMa- 

mCATION.] 

Oottinga [in the TleehJ. The prohibition 
(Lev. xix. 28) against marks or cuttings in the 
for the dead must be taken in connexion with 
the parallel passages (Lev. xxi. 5; Deut. xiv. 1), in 
•wbfob having the head with the same view is 
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equally forbidden. But it appenra ft'om Jer. tW. 
6, 7, that^some outward manifestation of grief in 
this way was not wholly foi'bidd^t, or was at least 
tolerated. The gi'ound,thei*efore/of the prohibition 
must be sought elsewhera, and will be found in the 
superatitious or inhuman practices prevailing among 
heathen nations. The priests of Baal cut them- 
selves with knives to propitiate the god “ after their 
manner ” (1 K, xviii. 28). Herodotus says the 
Carians, who resided in Europe, cut their forehends 
with knives at festivals of Isis ; in this respect ex- 
ceeding the Egyptians, who beat themselves on 
these occasions (Herod, ii. 61). Lucian, speaking 
of the Syrian priestly attendants of this mock deity, 
says, that using Violent gestures they cut their 
aims and tongues with swords. The prohibition, 
therefore, is directed against practices prevailing 
not among tjie Egyptians whom the Isnielites were 
leaving, but among the Syrians, to whom they 
were about to become neighbours. But there is 
another usage contemplated more remotely by the 
prohibition, viz., that of printing marks, tattooing, 
to indicate allegiance to a deity, in the same manner 
as soldiers and slaves bore tattooed marks to in- 
dicate allegiance or adscription. This is evidently 
alluded to in the Revelation of St. John (xiii. 16, 
xvii. hi xix, 20), and, though in a contrary dilu- 
tion, by Ezekiel (ix. 4), by St. Paul (fial. vi, 17), 
in the Revelation (vii. 3), and jierhajis by Isaiah 
(xliv. 5) and Zechariah (xiii. 6). 

Cy’amoa, a place named only in Judith vii. 3, 
as lying in the plain (A. V, ** valley ”) over against 
Esdraelom. If by Esdraelom ” we may under- 
stand Jezreel, this description answers to the situa- 
tion of the modern village Tell Kairndnit on the 
eastern slopes of Carmel, in a conspicuous position 
ovei looking the Kishon and the givat plain. 

Cymbal, Cymbals, a percussive musical instru- 
ment. Two kinds of cymbals are mentioned in 
Ps. cl. 5, *Moud cymbals” or castagnetteSy and 
“high-sounding cymbals.” The foimer consisted 
of four small plates of brass or of some otlier hard 
metal ; two plates were attached to each hand of 
the perl’omier, and were struck together to produce 
a loud noise. I’he latter consist^ of two larger 
plates, one held in eacli hand, and struck together 
as an accompaniment to other instruments. The 
use of cymbals was not necessarily restricted to the 
woi-ship of the Temple or to sacr^ occasions : they 
were employed for military pui-poses, and also by 
the Hebrew women as a musical accompaniment 
to tlieir national dances. Hoth kinds of cymbtls 
are still common in the East m military music, and 
Niebuhr often refers to them in his travels. The 
“ bells” of Zech. xiv. 20, were probably concave pieces 
or pkites of biuss which the people of Palestine and 
Syria attached to hoises by way of oraament. 

Cypreu (Heb. tirzAhy The Heb.. woi-d is found 
only ill Is, xliv. 14. We are quite unable to 
assign any definite rendering to it. Besides the. 
cypress, the “beech,” the “holm-oak,** and the 
“fir*' have been pro|)OS€d; but there is nothing 
in the etymology of the Hebrew name, or in tlie 
passage where it occura, to guide us to the trae 
intended. The true cypress is a native of the 
Taurus. The Hebrew woi'd points to some tree 
with a hard grain, and this is all that am be posi- 
tively said of it. 

Cyp'riaas. Inhabitants of the island of Cyprus 
(2 Macc. iv. 29). At the time alludeil to (umt is 
duriag the of Antiochuo Epiphanes), ih^ 
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were under the dominion of Egypt, and were 
governed by a yceroy posHesised of ample powers. 
Urates, one of these viceroys, was left by Sostratus 
in command of the castle, or acropolis, of Jerusalem 
while he was summoned before the king. 

Cy prng. This island was in early times in close 
coinnietcial connexion with Phoenicia ; and there is 
little doubt that it is referred to in such passages 
of the O. T. as Ez. xxvii. 6. [CillTTlM.] Jose- 
phus makes this identification in the most express 
terms {Ant, i. 6, §1), Possibly Jews may have 
settled in Cyprus before the time of Alexander. 
♦Soon after his time they were numerous in the 
island, as is distinctly implied in 1 Macc. xv. 23. 
'I’hc first notice of it in the N. T. is in Acts iv. 36, 
where it is mentioned as the native place of Bar- 
uabiis. In Acts xi. 19, 20, it appeal's pVominently 
in connexion with the earliest spreading of Ciiristi- 
aiiity, and is again mentioned in connexion with 
the missionai-y joiinieys of St. Paul (Acts xiii. 4-13, 
XV. 39, xxi. 3), and with his voyage to Rome 
(xxvii. 4). Situated in the exti-eme eastern comer 
of the Mediterranean, with the range of Lebanon 
on the east, and that of Taurus on the north, dis- 
tinctly visible, it never became a tlioj oughly Greek 
island. Its religious rites were half Oriental, and 
its political history has almost always been associated 
with Asia and Africa. It was rich and productive. 
Its fruits and flowers were f itnous. The mountains 
also produced metals, especially copper. The island 
liecame a Roman province (b.C. 58j under circum- 
stances discreditable to ‘Rome. At first its ad- 
ministration W}\s joined wdth that of Cilicia, but 
after the battle of Actium it was separately 
governed. In tlie first division it was made an 
imperial province; but the empeior aftei wards 
ga\ e it up to the Senate. The pro-consul appears 
to have lesided at Paphos on the west or the island. 



Co|:lli«r Colli of Cyprua, under Etni>. Ciaudina. 

Obv. fCLjAVDlVS. CAESA|[R], Head of Enip. to I«f*. Ser. 
EHI KoMINIoV II[l»OKA]OY AN©YnA KYIlPIOlN. 


Cyre ne, the princijial city of that part of northern 
Africa, which was anciently called Cyrenaica, and 
aiso (from its five chief cities) Pentapolitaua. This 
disti'ict was that wide projecting portion of the 
coast (corresponding to the modem Tripoli)^ which 
w'as sejiarated fiom the territory of Carthage on 
the one hand, and that of Egypt on the other. Its 
surface is a table-land descending by tenaces to the 
sen; and it was celebrated for its climate and fer- 
tility* The points to be noticed in reference to 
Cyrene as connected with the N, T. are these, — 
that, though on the African coast, it was a Greek 
city; that the Jews were settled there in large 
nutqbeis, and that under the Romans it was politi- 
cmly connected with Crete. The Greek colonisa- 
tion of this pai-t of Africa under Battus began as 
®arly as B«C. 631, After the death of Alexander the 
Gi^t, it became a dependency of Egypt. It is in 
this perkxi that we find the Jews established tlicre 


with great privileges, having been introduced by 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus. tJoon after the Jewism 
war they rose against the Roman power. In the 
year ij.c. 75 the teiritoi'y of Cyrene was reduced 
to the foi*m of a province. On the conquest of 
Crete (b.cI 67) the two weie united in one pro- 
vince, and together frequently called Greta-Cyi«ie. 
'ITie numbers and position of the Jews in Cyi-ene 
prepare us for the fi oquent mention i»l* the place in 
the N. T. in connexion with Christianity. Simon, 
who bore our Saviour’s cross (Matt, xxvii. 32; 
Mark xv. 21 ; Luke xxiii. 26) was a native of Cy- 
rene. Jewish dwellers in Cyrenaica wero in Jcni- 
saleni at Pentecost (Acts ii. 10). They even gave 
their name to one of the synagogues in Jerusalem 
(ib. vi. 9). C'hristian converts from Cyrene wero 
among those who contributed actively to the foima- 
tion of the first Gentile church at Antioch (xi. 20). 
Lucius of Cyrene (xiii. 1) is traditionally said to 
have been the first bishop of his native distiict. 


Tetradrachm (Attlo talent) of Cyrene 
Obv. Sacred silphium plant. Rev. KYPA. Head of bearded 
Japitor Animon to tbe right. 

Cyre'niiui, the liteml English rendering in the 
A. V. of the Greek name, which is itself the Greek 
form of the Roman name QuiRiNUS, The full 
name is Publius Sulpicius Quirinus. He was 
consul A.u.C. 742, B.C. 12, and made governor^ of 
Syria after the banishment of Archelaus in A.D. 6. 
He was .sent to make an enrolment of property in 
Syria, and made accordingly, both there and in 
Judaea, a census or i,roypaxjyfi. But this census 
seems in Luke (ii. 2) to be identified with oue< 
which took place at the time of the birth of Christ, 
when Sen tins Saturninus was governor of Syria. 
Hen(*e has arisen a considerable difficulty, which 
has been variously sol veti, either by supposing some 
corruption in tlie text of St. Luke, or by giving 
some unusual sense to his words. But A. W. 
Zumpt, of Berlin, has shown it to be probable that 
Quirinus was tmee governor of Syna, and by 
m’gumeuts too long to be reproduced here, but very 
striking and satisfactoiy, fixes the time of his first 
governorsliip at* from n.O. 4 to B.C. 1, when he 
was succeeded by M. Lollius. 

Cy'ruB, the founder of the Pereian empire (see 
Dan. vL 28, x. 1, 13; 2 Chr. xxxvi. 22, 23), was, 
according to the common legend, the son of Man- 
dane, the daughter of Astyages the last king of 
Media, and Cambyses a Persian of the royal family 
of tlie Achaemenidae. In consequence of a divam, 
Astyages, it is said, designed the death, of his 
infant grandson, but the cliild was spared by those 
whom he charged* with the commission of the crime, 
and was roar^ in obscurity under the name ot 
Agradates.. When he gtw up to manhood his 
couiuge and genius plac^ him at the head of the 
Persians. The tymnny of Astyages had at that 
time alienated a la^ge faction of Med^ and 
Cyrus headed a revolt which ended in the deftat 
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Tomb of Cynu at Murg-Auh^ the andant Pnaarg^adao. 


ftnd capture of the Median king B.c. 559, near 
Pasargadae. After consolidating the empire which 
be thus gained, Cyrus entei'ed on that career of* 
conquest which has made him the heio of the east. 
In B.C, 546 (?) he defeated Croesus, and the king- 
dom of Lydia was the prize of his success. Babylon 
fell before his army, and the ancient dominions of 
Assyria wei-e added to his empire (b.C. 538). It 
IS proba)>le that Cyrus planned an invasion of 
Egypt ; and there are ti aces of campaigns in Central 
Asia, in which he appears to have attempted to 
ex^d his power to the Indus. Afterwards he 
attacked the Massagetae, and accoiding to Hero- 
dotus fell in a battle against them B.C. 529. His 
tomb is still shown at Pasargadae, the scene of his 
fii-st decisive victory. Hitherto the great kings, 
with whom the Jews had been brought into contact, 
had been open oppressors or seductive allies ; but 
Cyi'us was a generous liberator and a just guardian 
of their rights. An inspired prophet (Is, xliv. 28) 
recognised in him “a shepherc^” of the Lord, an 
** anointed ** king (Is. xlv. 1). Cyrus stands out 
clearly as the representative of the east, as Alex- 
ander afterwards of the west. The one led to the 
development of the idea of order, and the other to 
that of independence. Ecclesiastically the first crisis 
was signalised by the consolidation of a Church; 
the second by the distinction of sects. The one 
found its outwaixl embodiment in ** the gieat Syna- 
gogue*;” the other in the dynasty of the Asrao- 
naeans. The edict of Cyrus for the rebuilding of 
the Temple (2 Chr. xxxvi. 22, 23 ; Ezr. i. 1-4, iii. 
7, iv, 3, V, 13, 17, vi. S) was in ^t the beginning 
of Judaism ; and the gi'eet changes by which the 
nation was transform ^ into a ^urch are clearly 
marked. 


D 

Josh xxi. 28, This name is incor- 
rectly spelt in the A. V., and should be Dabbrath ; 
whidi fee I 


Dabbafh'eth, a town on the boundary of ZeVn 
lun (Josh. xix. 1 1). 

Bab’erath (with the art. in Josh.), a town on 
the boundai*y of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 12) named as 
next to Chisloth-Tabor. But in 1 Chr. vi. 72, and 
in Josh, xxi, 28, it is said to belong to Issachar, 
Under the name of Dehdrieh it still lies at the 
western foot of Tabor. 

Ba'bria, one of the five swift scribes who re- 
conled the visions of Esdras (2 Esd. xiv. 24 ; comp. 
37, 42). 

Baco'bi, 1 Esd. v. 28. [Akkub.] 

Dadde'ns or Sadde'uf (1 Esd. viii. 45, 46;, a 
cori’uption of Iddo (Ezr. viii. 17). 

Da'gon, apparently the masculine (1 Sam. v. 3. 
4) correlative of Atargatis, was the national god 
of the Philistines. The most famous temples of 
Dagon were at Gaza (Judg. xvi. 21-30) and Ash- 
docl (I Sam. v. 5, 6 ; 1 Chr. x. 10). The latter 
temple was destroyed by Jonathan in the Mncca- 
baean wars (1 Macc, x. 83, 84, xi. 4), Traces of 
the worsliip of Dagon likewise appear in the names 
Caphai’-Dagon (near Jamnia), and Beth-Dagon in 
Judah (Josh. xv. 41) and Asher (Josh. xix. 27). 
Dagon was represented with the face and hands of a 
man and the tail of a fish (1 Sam. v. 5). The 
fish-like foim was a natural emblem of fruitfuln^, 
and as such was likely to be adopted by seafaring 
tribes in the representation of their gods. 

Bal'flaa, 1 Esd. v. 31. Rezin (Ezr. ii. 48); 
by the commonly repeated change of R to IX 

Dalai’ah. The sixth son of Elioenai, a descendant 
of the royal family of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 24\ 

Balmftliu'tlui. From a comparison or Matt, 
xv. 39 and Mai'k viii. 10 we may conclude tliat 
Didmanutha was a town on the west side of the 
Sea of Galilee near Magdola. The latter stood close 
upon the shore, at the southern end of the little 
plain of Gennesaret. [Maqdala.] About a mile 
from Magdala is a narrow glen to the south, at the 
mouth of which are the ruins of a village. Th^ 
place is called *Ain-el-Bdndekf ' < tlie cold Fountain.’* 
Here in all probability is the site of the long lost 
Daltmnutha. 
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Fiali-god. From Nimroud. (Layord.) Sco art DAOOM. 

Balma'tiai a mountainous district on the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic Sea, extending from the river 
Naro in the S. to the Savus in the N. St. Paul 
sent Titus thei e (2 Tim. iv. 10), and he himself had 
I preached the Gospel in its immediate neighhonr- 
hood (Horn. xv. 19). 

Dal'phoiL. The second of the ten sons of Hainan 
(Ksth. ix. 7). 

Dam'aris, an Athenian woman converted to 
(Christianity by St. Paul’s preaching (Actsxvii. 34). 
Chrysostom and others held her to have been the 
wife of Dionysius the Areopagite. 

DanuuKSTUi is one of the most ancient, and has 
at all times been one of the mast important, of the 
cities of Syria. It is situated in a plain of vast 
size and of extreme fertility, which lies east of the 
great chain of Anti-Ubaiius, on the edge of the 
desert. This fertile plain, whicii is nearly circular, 
and about 30 miles in diameter, is due to the river 
Barada^ which is probably the Abana ” of Scrip- 
ture. This sti-eam, rising high up on |;he western 
tlank of Anti-Libanus, forces its way through the 
chain, running for some time among the mountains, 
till suddenly it bursts ihi'ough a nanow deft upon 
tlie open country east of the hills, and diffuses 
fertility far hnd' wide. Two other streams, the 
.Wady Helbon upon the north, and the Am^ upon 
the south, which flows dii*ect fi-om Heimon, inci-ease 
fertility of the Damascene plain, and contend 
tor the honour of repi'esenting the “ Phai’por” of 
Scviptum. According to Josephus, Damascus was 
founded by Uz, the son of Aram, and grandson of 
Shtm. It is first mentionod in Scripture in ron- 
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nexioit with Abraham (Gen. xiv. 15), whose stewaixl 
was a native of the place (xv. 2). We may gather 
from the name of this person, as well as fram the 
statement of Josephus, wh»ii connects the city with 
the Aramaeans, that it was a Shemitic setHemeot. 
N'oihing more is known of Damascus until the time 
of David, when « the Syrians of Damascus came to 
succour Hadadezer, king of Zobah,” with whom 
David was at war (2 Sam. viii. 5 ; 1 Chr. xviii. 5). 
On this occasion David **slew of the Syiians 
22,000 men and in consequence of this victory 
becmne completely master of the whole territory, 
which he gonisoned with Israelites (2 Sam. viu. 
6). It appears that in the reign of Solomour a 
certain Hraon, who had been a subject of Hadad* 
ezer, king of Zobah, and had escape when David 
conquered Zobah, made himself master of Damas- 
cus, and established his own rule there (1 K. xi. 
23*25). Afteiwai'ds the family of Hadad appears 
to have recovered the throne, and a Benhadad, 
grandson of the antagonist of David, is found in 
league with Baasha, king of Israel, against Asa 
(1 K. XV. 19; 2 C)hr. xvL 3), and afterwards in 
league with Asa against Baasha (1 K. xv. 20). 
He w'as succeeded by his son, Hadad IV. (the Ben- 
hadad II. of Scripture), who was defeated by Ahab 
(1 K. XX.). Three years aflcmaitls war broke out 
afresh, through the claim of Ahab to the city of 
Ramoth-Gilead (1 K. xxii. 1-4^. The defeat and 
death of Ahab at that place (ib. 15-37) seem to 
have enabled the Syrians of Damascus to resume 
the offensive. Their bands mvaged the lands of 
Israel during the reign of Jehoram ; and they even 
undertook at this time a second siege of Samaria, 
which was frustrated mimculously (2 K. vi. 24, 
vii. 6, 7). After this, we do not hear of any more 
attempts against the Israelite capital. The cunei- 
form inscriptions show that towai-ds the close of his 
reign Benhadad w.ns exposed to the assaults of a 
gi'eat conqueror, who was bent on extending thd 
dominion of Assyria over Syiia and Palestine. It 
may have been these circumstances which encouraged 
Hazael, the servant of Benhadad, to murder him, 
and seize the tlirone, which Elisha had declared 
would cei-tainly one day be his (2 K. viii. 15). 
Shortly after the accession of Hazael (about b.c. 
884), he was in his turn attacked by the Assyrians, 
who defeated him with gi’eat loss amid the fast- 
nesses of Anti-Libanus. However, in his wai’S 
with Israel and Judah he was more fortunate, and 
his son Benhadad followed up his successes. At 
last a deliverer appeared (veroe 5), and Joash, the 
son of Jehoahaz,“ beat Ha^ thrice, and recovered 
the cities of Israel ” (vei’se 25). In the next reign 
still further advantages were gained by the Israelites, 
Jeroboam II. (ab. B.C. 836) is said to have ** reo^ 
vered Damascus ” (2 K. xiv^ 28), and though this 
may not mean that be captured ^e city, it at least 
implies tliat he obtained a cei tain influence over it. 
A century latei- (ab. b.O. 742) the Syrians appear 
as allies of Israel against Judi^ (2 K. xv. 37). It 
seems to have been during a pause in the struggle 
against Assyria that Rezin king of Damascus, and 
Pekah king of Israel, resolved conjointly to attack 
Jerusalem, intending to depose Abas and set up 
as king a creature of their own (Is. vil. 1-6$ 
2 K. xvi. 5). Jerusalem successfully maintalited 
itself against the combined attack. Ahax wsa in* 
duced to throw himself into the ai'ms of Tiglath* 
Pilesei*, to ask aid from him, and to accept vdoii* 
tarily the position of an Awyrian feudatory (ib. 
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tri. 7,8). The aidsoa^ht was gtv^, with the 
(mpoiiant result,' that iiezin was slain, the king*^ 
dotn of Damaseos brought to an end, and the t^ty 
itself destro^red, the inhabitants being earned cap* 
tire into Assyria (2 K. xvi. 9; comp. Is. vii. 8 
and Am. i. 5). It was long bafore Damascus re* 
covered from this serious blow. We do not know 
at what time Damascus was rebuilt; but Strabo 
says that.it was the most famous place in Syria 
during the Persian period. At the time of the 
OoBpel history, and of the apostle Paul, it formed 
a part of the kingdom of Arotas (2 Cor. xi. 32), an 
Arabian prince, who held his kingdom under the 
Romans. Damascus has always been a gi’eat centro 
foi ti'ade, Jt would appear from I£z. xxvii. that 
Damascus took manufactured goods from the Phoeni- 
cians, and supplied them in exchange with wool 
and wine. But the passage trade of Damascus has 
probably been at all times more important than its 
direct oommei'ce. — Certain localities in Damascus 
are riiown as the site of those Scriptural events 
whicli especially interest us in its history, A “ long 
wide thoroughfare,** leading direct from one of 
the gates to the Castle or j^ace of the Pasha, is 
‘‘called by the guides ‘Straight* ** (Acts ix. 11) ; 
but the natives know it among themselves, as “ the 
Street of Bazaars.” The house of Judas is shown, 
but it is not in the street “Straight.” That of 
Ananias is also pointed out. The scene of the con- 
version is conHdontly said to be an open gi’een 
spot, surrounded by trees, and used as the Christian 
buinal-ground ; but four distinct spots have been 
pointed out at different times, so that little con- 
fidence can be placed in any of them. The point 
of the walls at which St. Paul was let down by 
a basket (Acts ix. 25 ; 2 Cor. xi. 33) is also 
shown. 

Baa. 1. The fifth son of Jacob, and the first 
of Bilhah, Rachel's maid (Gen. xxx. 6). The origin 
5f the name is given in the exclamation of Rachel — 
“ ‘ God hath judged me (ddnanni) . , . and given 
me a son,* thereforo she called his name Dan,” i,e. 
“judge/’ In the blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 16) 
this play on the uarae is repeated — “ Dan shall 
judge {i/ddin) his people.*' The i-ecords of Dan 
are unhsually meagre. Of tlie patriarch himself’, 
unfortunately, no personal history is preserved. 
Only one son is attributed to him (Gen. xlvi. 23) ; 
but when the people were number^ in the- wilder- 
ness of l^iuai, his tribe was, with the exception of 
Judah, the most numerous of all, containing 62,700 
men able to serve. The )a)Sitjon of Dan during the 
mai’ch through the desert was on the uorth side of 
the tabernacle (Num. ii. 25), the hindmost of the 
long procession (ii. 31, x. 25). It arrived at the 
threshold of the Promised Land, and passed the, 
Dixleal of the rites of Baal-peor (Num. xxv.) with 
an increase of 1700 on the earlier census. The 
remaining notices of the tribe before tlie passage 
of the Jordan aie unimportant. It funiished a 
“ prince ” to the apportfonment of the laud ; and 
ii was appointed to stand on Mount Ebal at the 
ceremony of blessing and curting (Deut. xxvii, fS). 
After this nothing is heai^ of Dan till the specifica- 
tion of the inheritance allotted to him (Josh, xix, 
48). He was the last of the tribes to receive his 
Mrtion, and- that poi*tion, accoi'ding to the record 
of Jwhua, strange as it appears in the fiice of the 
ftutnbers just quot^,. was the smallest of the 
twelve. But notwithstanding its smallness it had 
fOlBsiMait natural adxaiitages. On the north and east 
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it was completely embraced by its two brothcMrtiili^ 
Ephraim and mnjamjn, while on the south-east ''i 
and south it joined Judah, and wiis thus sunoanded 
by the three most powerful statro of the whole 
confederacy. From Japho — afterwai'ds Jcq>pa, and 
now Tdfa — on the north, to Ekron and Gathrim- 
rooh on the south, a length of at least 14 miles, 
that noble tract, one of the most fertile in the whole 
of Palestine, was allotted to this ti'ibe. But this 
rich district, the corn-field and the gaiden of the 
whole south of Palestine, was too valuable to be 
given up without a struggle by its original pos- 
sessor. The Amorites accoixlingly “ forced the 
children of Dan into the mountain, for they would 
not suffer them to come down into the valley** 
(Judg. i. 34) — forced them up from the coin-fields 
of the plain, with their deep black soil, to the vil- 
lages whose ruins still crown the hills that skirt the 
lowland. With the help of Ephraim, Dan prevailed 
against the Amorites for a time, but in a few years 
the Philistines took the place of the Amorites and 
with the same resnlt. These considerations enable 
us to understand how it happened that long after 
tlie partition of the land “ all the inheritance of 
the Danites had not fallen to them among the tribes 
of Israel ** (Judg. xviii. 1). They also explain the 
warlike and independent character of the tribe be- 
tokened in the name of their head-quailera Ma- 
haneh-Dan, “ the camp, or host, of Dan/* in the 
fact specially insisted on and roiterated (xviii. 11, 
16, 17) of the complete equipment of their 600 
warriora “ appointed with weapons of war,** — and 
the lawless freebooting style of their behaviour to 
Micah. In the “security** and “quiet** (Judg. 
xviii. 7, 10) of their rich northern jKissession the 
Danites enjoyed the leisure and reiKise which had 
been deni^ them in their original seat. But of 
the fate of the city to which they gave “ the name 
of their father** (Josh. xix. 47), we know sc^^rcely 
anything. In the time of David Dan still kept its 
place among the tribes (1 Chr. xii. 35). Asher is 
omitted, but the “ prince of the tribe of Dan ** is 
mentioned in the list of 1 Chr. xxvii. 22. But 
from this time forward the name as applied to the 
tribe vanishes; it is kept alive only by the northern 
city. In the genealogies of 1 Chr. ii.-xii. Dan 
is omitted entirely. Lastly, Dan is omitted from 
the list of those who were sealed by the Angel in 
the vision of St. John (Rev. vii, 5-7).— 2. The 
well-known city, so familiar as the most northern 
landmark of PfUestine, in the common expression 
“ from Dan even to Beersheba.** The name of the 
place was originally Laish or Leshem (Josh. xix. 
47). Its inhabitants lived “after the manner cf 
the Zidonians/* i. e, engaged in commerce, and 
without defence. Living thus “ quiet and secure,** 
they fell an easy prey to the active and practised 
freebooters of the Danifes. They conferied upon 
their new acquisition the name of their own tribe, 

“ after the name of their father who was bom unto 
Israel** (Judg, xviii. 29; Josh, xix. 47), and Laish 
became Dan. The locality of the town is sproified 
with some minuteness. It was “ far from Zidon/* 
and “ in the valley that is by Beth-rehob ;** but, as 
this latter place has not bren identified witli cer- 
tainty,, the position of Dan must be asceitiined by 
other means. After the establishment of the Danites 
at Dan it become the acknowledged extremity oi 
the country.^ B^n was, with other northern cities, 
laid waste by Benhadod K. «v. 20 ; 2 Chr, xvi. 
4), and is the last mention of the place* Vaidoui 



cdnsidemtfons would incUno to the suspicion tfia 
Dan was a holy place of nofce from a far earlier dai 
than its conquest ly the Donitea, With regard 
Gen. xiv. 14 thiee explanations suggest themselv^ 
-*•1, That another place of the same name is l. 
tende'l.«-*2. That It is a prophetiG anticipation b; 
the saci-ed historian of a name which was not t 
exist till centuries later.— 3. That the passagi 
originally contained an older name, as Laish ; an< 
that when that was superseded by Dan, the ne 
' name was insei-tcd in the MSS. This last is Ewald'j 
and of the three is the most probable. The Tell ei 
Kadif a mound from the foot of which gushes oui 
one of the largest fountains in the world, the mai; 
source of the Jotdan, is very probably the site 
Hie town and citadel of Dan. The spring is call© 
el Leddan, possibly a corruption of Dan, and th 
stream irom the spring Nahr ed Dhan^ while th, 
name, Tell el Kadiy “the Judge's mound,*' agrees 
in signification with the ancient name. — 8. Appar 
ently the name of a city, associated with Javan, su 
one of the places in Southern Arabia from which 
the Phoenicians obtained wrought iion, cassia, an< 
calamus (Ez. xxvii. 19). Nothing is certainly knowi 
about it. 

Dan'ites, The, The descendants of Dan, anc 
members of his tribe (Judg. xiii. 2, xviii. L 11 
1 Chr. xii. 35). 

Ban-ja'an, a place named only in 2 Sam. xxiv. 6 
as one of the points visited by Joab in taking the 
census of the people. It occure between Gilead 
and Zidon — and tlierefore may have been somewhere 
in the direction of Dan (Laish), at the sources of 
the Jordan. There seems no rea.soii for doubting 
that the well known Dan is intended. 

Banco. The dance is spoken of in Holy Scrip- 
ture univemlly as symbolical of some rejoicing, and 
is often coupled for the sake of contrast with mourn- 
ing, as in Ec-cl. iii. 4 (comp. Ps. xxx. U ; Matt, 
xi. 1 7), In the earlier period it is found combined 
with some song or lefrain (Ex. xv. 20, xxxii. 18, 
19 ; 1 Sam. xzi. 11) j and with the tambourine 
^ (A.V. “timbrel*'), more especially in those im- 
pulsive outbursts of popular feeling which cannot 
find sufiicient vent in voice or in gesture singly, 

I )ancing formed a part of the religious ceremonies of 
the Egyptians, and was also common in private 
entertainments. Many representations of dances 
both of men and women are found in the Egyptian 
paintings. The “tea.st unto the Lord,” which 
Mose.s proposed to Pharaoh to hold, was really a 
dance. Women, however, among the Hebrews 
inade the dance tlieir especial means of e.xpressing 
their feelings; and so welcomed their husbands or 
friends on their return frem battle. The “ eating 
And drinking and dancing” of the Amalekites is 
recoided, as is the people's “ rising up to play,” 
with a tacit censure. So among the Bedouins, 
^tive dances of men are mentioned, and are pro- 
bably an ancient custom. The Hebrews, however, 
wve in such moments of temptation, seem to have 
left dancing to the women. But more especially, 
on such occasions of triumph, any woman wIk^ 
nearness of kin to the champion of the moment 
gave her a public character among her own sex, 
seems to have felt that it was her part to lead such 
a demonstration of triumph, or of welcome (Ex. xv. 
?? xi. 34). This marks the peculiarity of 

IJ^id s conduct, when, on the return of the Ark of 
longH sojotim among strangera and 
werer^ he (2 Sam^ vi. 5-22) waa himself cho* 


aurc® .t 67 ^ 

regua ; and here too the women, with thofr timixrris/ 
(see especially w. 5, 19, 20, 22), took an impmtant^ 
share. This fact brings out more mark^y the 
/eelings of Saul's daughter MichiU, keying aloof 
frem the occasion, and “ lookh^ throi;^h a vrindow”’ 

I at the scene* She should, in accordance with the 
examples of Miriam, &c., have hereelf led the 
choir, and so come out to iheet the Ark and her 
lord. She stays with the “ household ” (ver. 20% 
and “ comes otit to meet *' him with reproaches, 
perhaps feeling that his zeal was a rebuke to her 
apathy. From the mention of « damsels,” “ tim- 
brels,” and “ dabces ” (Ps. Ixviii. 25, cxlix. 3, cl. 
4), as elements of religions worship, it may perhaps 
be inferred that David’s feeling led him to incorpo- 
rate in its rites that popular mode of festive cele- 
bration. In the earlier period of the Judges the 
dances of the virgins in Shi’oh (Judg. xxi. 19-2H) 
were certainly part of a religious festivity. Dancing 
also had its place among merely festive amusements 
apart from any religious character (Jer. xxxi. 4, 
13 ; Lam. v. 15 ; Mark vi. 22 ; Luke xv. 25). 



SgTPtiBn datMM (Wllkinsoa). 


Baaoei By this word is rendered m the A. V 
he Hebrew tei-m, tndchSl, a musical instrument 
>f percussion, supposed to have been used by the 
Abrews at an early period of their history. In* 
le grand Hallelujah Psalm< (cl.) which closes that 
magnificent collection, the saci^ poet exhorts man- 
ind to praise Jehovah in' Mis sanctuary with all 
inds of music ; and amongst the instrumeiita mem 
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tioned at the 3rd* 4Ui, and 5th veim ia found mid knowledge at a veiy early a^ (cf. H at. $n*, , 
mAchdl. It is generally believed to have been 45)* and he may have been neaiTy forty years old 

made of metal, open like a ring ; it had many at the time of Kzekiel's prophecy.— 8. A descend- 

einall bells attach^ to its boixler, and was played ant of Ithamar, who returned with Kzra (Ezr. viii. 
at weddings and merry-makings by women, who 2 .)— p 4. A priest who sealed the covenant drawn up 
accompanied it with the by Nehemiah B.C. 445 (Neh. x; 6). He is per- 
voice. Accoixling to the haps the same as (3). 

0 author of Shiite Haggib- Daniel, The Book of, is the earliest example 
borimf the mdcMl had of apocalyptic literature, and in a gieat degree the 
tinkling metal plates fast- model according to which all later apocalypses were 
ened on wires, at inter- constructed. In this aspect it stands at the head 

vals within the circle of a series of wTitings in which the deepest thougljts 

that formed the instru- of the Jewish people found expression after the 

ment, like the modem close of the prophetic era.— 1. In studying the 

tambouiiiie ; according to book of Daniel it is of the utmost imj^Kirtance to 

Mostcai iiwtrummta. OauM. others, a similar instra- recognise its apocalyptic character. To the old 
. <Mendeis«ohii.) meut, also formed of a prophets Daniel stands, in some sense, as a coin- 
circular piece of metal or mentator (Dan. ix. 2-19) : to succeeding genera- 
wood, but furnished with a handle, which the pei'- tions, as the herald of immediate deliver^ce. The 
former might so manage as to set in motion several foim, the style, and the point of sight ot prophecy, 
rings strung on a metal bar, passing from one side ai’e relinquished upon the verge of a new period in 

of the instmment to the other, the waving of which the existence of God’s people, and fresh instruction 

produced a loud, merry sound. is given to them suited to their new fortunes. The 

Dan'ial, the name of four peraons in the Old change is not abrupt and absolute but yet it i? 

Testament.— 1. The second son of David by Abi- distinctly felt. T[ie eye and not the ear is the 

gail the Cannelitess (1 Chr. iii. 1). In 2 Sara, organ of the Seer : visions and not words aie re- 

iii. 3, he is called Chileab.— 8. The fouiih of “ the vealed to him. The Babyloniim exile supplied the 

gi’eater pmphots.’* Kothiiig is known of his |ia- outward training and the inward necessity for .this 
rantage or family. He appears, however, to have last form of divine teaching ; and the prophetic 
been of royal or noble descent (Dan, i. 3), and to visions of Ezekiel form the connecting link between 
have possessed considerable |)ersonal endowments the* characteristic types of revelation and prophecy. 
(Dan. i. 4), He was taken to Babylon in “the —2. The language of the book, no less than its 
third year of jehoiakira ” (b.C. 604), and trained general form, belongs to an era of transition. Like 
for the king’s seiTice with his three companions, i the bodk of Ezra, Daniel is comjiosed partly in the 
L^e Joseph in earlier times, he gained the favour 1 vernacular Aramaic (Chaldee), and j)a)*tly in the 
of his guardian, and was divinely supported in his sacred Hebrew. The inti’oduction (i. — iu 4 a) is 
resolve to abstain from the “ king’s meat ” for fear written in Hebrew. On the occasion of the “ Sy- 
of defilement (Dan. i. 8-16). At the close of his riac” (i. e. Aramaic) answer of the Chaldaeans,- 
three years’ discipline (Dan. i. 5, 18), Daniel had the language changes to Aramaic, and this is le- 
an opportunity of exercising his peculiai' gift (Dan, tained till the close of the seventh chapter (li, 4 6 
i. 17) of interpreting dretuus, on the occasion of — vii.). The personal introduction of Daniel as the 
Nebuchadnezzai'’s decree against the Magi (Dan. ii. writer of the text (viii. 1) is marked by the re- 
14 fF,), In consequence of his success he was made sumption of the Hebrew, which continues to the 
“ ruler of the whole province of Babylon/' and close of the book (viii. — xii.). 'I’he character of 
“chief of the govemora over all the wise men of the Hebrew bears the closest affinity to that of 
Babylon ” (ii. 48). He afterwards interpreted the Ezekiel and Habakkuk. The Aramaic, like that of 
second dream of Nebuchadnezzar (iv. 8-27), and Ezra, is also of an earlier form tJian exists in any 
the handwriting on the wall which disturbed the j other Chaldaic document. 'J’he use of Greek 
feast of Belshazzai* (v. 10-28), though he no longer | technical tenns marks a period when commerce 
held his official position among the magi (Dan. v. i had already united I'eraia and Greece ; and the 
7,8, 12), and probably lived at Susa (Dan. viii. 2). ! occurrence of peculiar words which admit of an 
At the accession of Darius he was made first of the | explanation by reference to Aryan and not to She- 
“ thiiee presidents ” of the empire (Dan. vi, 2), i mitic roots is almost inexplicable on the supposition 
and 'was delivered from the lions’ den, into which that the prophecies are a Palestinian forgery of the 
he had been cast for his faithfulness to the rites of Maccabuean age.— 3. The book is generally divided 
his faith (vi. 10-23 ; cf. Bel and Dr. %9-42). At into two nearly equal parts. The first of tliese 
the accession of Cyrus he still retained his prosperity (i. — vi.) contains chiefly historical incidents, while 
(vi. 28; cf. 2. 21; Bel & Dr. 2); though he does the second (vii. — xii.) is entirely apoailyptic. But 
not appear to have remained at Babylon (cf. Dan. i« this division takes no account of the diilerence of 
21), and in “ the third yeai* of Cyi’us ” (b.C. 634) language, nor of tlie change of person at the begin- 
he saw his last iiecorded vision on the banks of the ning of c. viii. It seems better to divide the book 
Tigris (x. 1, 4). In the prophecies of Ezekiel men- into three parts. The first chapter foi*ms an inti'O- 
tiou is made of Daniel as a pattern of righteousness duction. The next six chapters (ii.-— vii.) give a 
(xiv. 14, 20) and wisdom (xxviii. 3) ; and since genei’al view of the progressive history of the 
Daniel was still young at tnat time (c. B,C. 588- powere of the world, and of the principles of the 
584), some have thought that another prophet of divine government as seen in events of the life of 
the name must have lived at some earlier time, per* Daniel. The remainder of the book (viii.— xii.) 
haps during the captivity of Nineveh, whose ffime traces in minuter detail the fortunes of the people 
was transfeiTed to his later namesake. On the of God, as typical of the fortunes of the Church in 
oth^ hand the narrative in Dan. i. 11, implies (hat all ages.— 4. The position which the hook of Daaiei 
Daniel was oon^icuouslj distinguishi^ for purity occupies in the Hebrew Canon seems at first 
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remarkable. It 1e placed among the Holy writings among the Ha^ographa, but Daniel Is omitted lo 
Wween Esther and Ezra, or immediately before the list of prophets given in the Wisdom of Sirach; 
Esther^ and not aiiSong the prophets. This colloca- the language is corrupted by an intermixture ol 
tion» however, is a natural consequence of the right Greek wo?’ds; the details are essentially tmhistorical ; 
apprehension of the diderent functions of the prophet the doctrinal and moral teaching betrays a late 
and seer. Daniers Apocalypse is as distinct from date. In reply to these remarks, it may be urged, 
the prophetic writings as the ApocaWpse of St. John that if the book of Daniel was alr^y placed among 
from the Apostolic epiBtles.«»5. The unity of the the Hagiographa at the time when the Wisdom ol 
book in its present form, notwithstanding the diffe- Sirach was written, the omission of the name oi 
reiice of language, is generally acknowledged. Still Daniel (Kcclus. xlix.) is most natural. Nor is the 
there is a remarkable difierence in its internal mention of Greek musical instruments (iii. 5, 7, 10) 
character. In the first seven chapters Daniel is surprising at a time when the intercoui'se of the 
spoken of historically (i. 6-21, ii. 14-49, iv. 8-27, East and West was already consklemble. Yet 
v. 13-29, rl. 2>28, vii. 1,2): in the lost five be further the scene and chaiacters of the book ai'e 
appears personally as the writer (vii. 15-28, viii. Oriental. In doctrine, again, the book is closely 
1-ix. 22, X. 1-9, xii. 5). The cause of the diflerence connected with the writings of the Exile, and forms 
of pei-son is commonly supposed to lie in the nature a last step in the development of the ideas of Messiah 
of the case. It is, however, more probable that (vii. 13, &c.), of the resun'ection (xii. 2, 3), of the 
the peculiarity arose from the manner in which the ministry of angels (viii. 16, xii. 1, &c.), of per- 
book assumed its final shape.— 6. Allusion has been sonal devotion (vi. 10, 11, i. 8), which formed the 
made ah-eady to the influence which the book ex- basis of later speculations, hut received no essential 
ereisetl upon the Christian Chinch. Apail from addition in the intei*val before the coming of our 
the general type of Apocalyptic composition which Lord. Generally it may be said that while the 
the Apostolic writers derived from Daniel (2 Thefw. hook pi'esents in many respects a startling and ex- 
ii. ; Uev. passim \ cf. Matt. xxvi. 64, xxi. 44?), ceptional character, yet it is far more difficult to 
the New Testament incidentally acknowledges each explain its composition in the Macaibaean period 
of the characteristic elements of the book, its miracles than to connect the peculiarities which it exhibits 
(Hebr. xi. 33, 34), its preilictions (Matt. xxiv. 15), with the exigencies of the Return.— 10. But while 
and its doctrine of angels (Luke i. 19. 26). At a all historical evidence supports the canonicity of 
still earlier time the same influence may be traced the book of Daniel, it does not follow that the 
in the Apociypha. The book of Banich exhibits recognition of the unity and authority of the book 
so many coincidences with Daniel, that by some tlie is necessarily connected with the belief that the 
two books have been assigned to the same author whole is to be assigned to the authorship of Daniel, 
(cf. Fritzschc, Handb. zu d. Apoh. i. 173) ; and Accoiding to the Jewish tradition the hooks of 
the firat book of Maccabees repreheuts Mattathias Ezekiel, the twelve minor prophets, Daniel and 
quoting the man’ellous deliverances recorded in Esther, were written (♦. e. drawn up in their pre- 
Daniel, together with those of earlier times (1 Maoc. sent form) by the men of the great synagogue, and 
ii. 59, 60), and elsewhere exhibits an aapiaintonce in the case of Daniel the tradition is supported by 
with, the Greek version of the book (1 Macc. i, 54 strong internal evidence.— 11. There is no Chaldee 
r= Dan. ix. 27). The allusion to the guardian translation of Daniel. The Greek vereion has under- 
angels of nations, which is introduced into the Alex- gone singular changes. At an early time the LXX. 
andrine translation of the Pentateuch (Deut. xxxii. version was supplanted in the Greek Bibles by that 
% 8; LXX.), and recurs in the Wisdom of Sirach of Theodotioii, and in the time of Jerome the ver- 
(Ecclus. xvii. 17), may have been derived from sion of Theodotion was generally “read by the 
Dan. X. 21, xii. 1, though this is uncertain, as the Churches.” Meanwhile the origiual LXX. transla- 
doctrine probably formed part of the common belief, tion passed entirely out of use, and it was supixised 
Accoiding to Josephus {Ant. xi. 8, §4) the pro- to have been lost till the last century, when it was 
phecies of Daniel gained for the Jews .the favour published at Rome. 

of Alexander [Alexander the Great] ; and Basiial, Apooryplial Additions to. The Greek 
whatever credit may be given to the details of his translations of Daniel, like that of Esther, contain 
naiTative, jt at least shows the unquestioning belief several pieces which are not found in the original 
in the prophetic worth of the book which existed text. The most important of these additions are 
among the Jews in his time.— 7. The testimony of containeil in the Apociypha of the English Bible 
the Synagogue and the Church gave .a clear expres- under the titles of The Song of the three Holy 
sion to tlie judgment ^implied by the early and Children^ The History of Susannah, and The 
authoritative use of the book, and pronounced it to History of .. . Bel arid the Vragon.^X. a. The 
contain authentic prophecies of Daniel, without con- first of these pieces is incoi'porated into the nanu- 
tradiction, with one exception, till modern times, tive of Daniel. After the three confessors were 
PorphyiT alone (f c. 305 A.n.) assailed the book, thrown into the furnace (Dan. iii. 23), Azarias is 
Externally it is as well attested as any book of represented praying to God for deliverance (Son^ 
Scripture.— 8. The history of the assaults upon of Three Children, 3-22) ; and in answer the ftngw 
the prophetic worth of Daniel in modern times is of the Loixi shields them from the fire which con- 
full of interest. The real grounds on which roost sumes their enemies (23-27), whei*eu|»n ^tho 
modern critics rely in rejecting the book, are the three, as out of one mouth,” raise a triumphant 
“ fabulousness of its nan'ntives,'' and “ the minute- song (29-68), of which a chief part (35-66) has 
ness of its prophetic history,” •— 9. The general been used as a hymn in the Christian Church since 
objections against the ** legendary ” miracles and the 4th century. — h. The two other pieces appear 
specific predictions of Daniel are strengthened by more distinctly as appendices, and offer no semblance 
other objections in detail, which cannot, however, of forming part of the original text. J%e History 
he regarded in tbemsflves as of any considerable of Susanna (or The judgment of Jjaniel) W gene- 
weight, Not only, it is said, is the book placed rally found at the beginning of &e book (Gk. MSS. 
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VelL Lot,) ; though it also occurs niW' the 12th 
chapter ( Vitlg. ed, Coinpl.). The Hisiory of Bel 
tfifnd the Dragon is placed at the end of the book ; 
and in the LXX» veiaion it bears a special heading 
as part of the prophecy of Hahakkuk**^2, The 
additions are found in both the Greek texts, the 
LXX. and Theodotion, in the Old Latin and Vul- 
gate, and in the existing Syriac and Arabic versions. 
On the other hand there is no evidence that they 
ever foimed part of the Hebrew text, and they 
were originally wanting in the Syriac.— 3. Various 
conjectures have been made as to the origin of the 
additions. It has been supposed that ^ey were 
derived from Aramaic originals, but the chaiacter 
of the additions themselves indicates rather the hand 
of an Alexandrine writer; and it is not unlikely 
that the translator of Daniel wrought up traditions 
which were ali*eady current, and appended them to 
his work. 

Baa'nahf a city .in tlie mountains of Judah 
(Josh. XV. 49), and probably south, or south-west 
of Hebron. Ko trace of its name has been dis- 
covered. 

Baph'nei a celebrated grove and sanctuary of 
Apollo, near Antioch in Syria (2 Macc. iv. 33). Its 
establishment, like that of the city, was due to Seleu- 
ciis Nicator. The distance between the two places was 
about 5 miles, and in history they are associated most 
intimately together. The situation was of extreme 
natural beauty, with perennial fountains and abund- 
ant wood. The succeeding Seieucid monarchs, espe- 
cially Antiochus Epiphanes, embellished the place 
still further. When Syria became Roman, Daphne 
continued to be famous as a place of pilgrimage and 
vice* The site has been well identified by Pococke 
and other travellera at Beit-eUMaa, ** the House 
of the Water,” on the left bank’ bf the Orontes, to 
the S.W. of Antioch. 

Ba'ra, 1 Chr. ii. 6. [Darda.] 

.. Bar'da, a son of Mahol, one of four men of 
gi'eat fame for their wisdom, but surpassed by 
Solomon (1 K. iv. 31). In 1 Chr. ii. 6, however, 
the same four names occur again as “sons of 
Zerah,” of the tribe of Judah, with the alight 
difference that Darda appears as Dara. The iden- 
tity of these persons with those in 1 K. iv. has 
been greatly debated ; but there cannot be much 
reasonable doubt that they are the same. 

Baric (A. V. “ dram ; ” Ezr. ii. 69 ; viii. 27 ; 
Neh. vii. 70, 71, 72 ; 1 Chr. xxix. 7), a gold coin 
cun'ent in Palestine in the period after the return 


Bari'nay the name of seveixd kings cf and 
Persia. Iliree kings bearing this name are men- 
tioned in the 0. T.— 1 . Darius the I^ede (Dan. 
zi. 1, vi. 1), “the son of Ahasuerns of the s^ of 
the Medes,” (ix. 1), who succeeded to the Baby- 
lonian kin^om on the death of Belshazzar, being 
then sixty-two yeara old (Dan. v. 31 ; ix. 1). 
Only one year of his reign is mentioned (Dan. ix. 

1, xi. 1) ; but that was of great importance for the 
Jew's., Daniel was advanced by the king to the 
highest dignity (Dan. vi. 1 ff.), probably in conse- 
quence of his foimer seiwices (cf. Dan. v. 17) ; and 
after his miraculous deliverance, Darius issued a 
decide enjoining throughout his dominions “ reve- 
rence fw‘ the God of Daniel” (Dan. vi. 25 ff.L 
The extreme obscurity of the Babylonian annals 
has given occasion to three different hypotheses as 
to the name under which Daiius the M«ie is known 
in history. The first of these which identifies 
him with Darius Hystaspis rests on no plausible 
evidence, and may be dismissed at once. The 
second, which wras adopted by Josephus, and has 
been supported by many recent critics is more de- 
serving of notice. Accoixling to this he was Cy- 
axares il., “the son and successor of Astyages,* 
who is commonly regarded as the last king of 
Media. A third identification remains, by whi(!h 
Darius is represented as the personal name of “ Asty- 
ages,” the last king of the Medes, and this appars 
to satisfy all the conditions of the problem.— 

2. Darius the son of Hvstaspes the founder of 
the Pei’so-Arian dynasty. Upon the usurpation of 
the Magian Smerdis, he conspired with six other 
Peisian chiefs to overthrow the impostor, and on 
the success of the plot was placed upon the throne 
B.C. 521. His designs of foreign conquest were 
inteiTuptcd by a revolt of the Babylonians. After 
the subjugation of Babylon Darius turned his arms 
against Scythia, Libya, and India. The defeat ot 
Marathon (B.c. 490) only reused him to prepaie 
vigorously for that decisive struggle with the West 
which was now inevitable. His plans were again 
thwarted by rebellion. With regard to the Jews, 
Darius Hystaspis pursued the same policy as Cyrus, 
and restored to them the privileges which they 
had lost (Ezr. v. 1, &c. ; vi. 1, &c.).— 8. Darius 
THE Persian (Neh. xii. 22), may be identified 
wiUi Darius II. Nothus (Oebus), king of Persia 
B.C. 424-3—405-4, if the whole passage in ques- 
tion was written by Nehemiah. If, however, the 
register was continueil to a later time, as is not 


.fixmi Babylon. At these times there was no large 
Jssue of gold money except by the Peisian kings. 
The Darics which have l^en discovered are thick 
pieces of pure gold, of archaic style, bearing on 
.the obverse the figure of a king. with bow and 
javelin, or bow and dagger, and on the reyei*sc 
an irregular incuse square.^ Tlieir full' weight is 
about 128 grains ^y, or a little less than that 
of an Attic stater, and is most probably that of 
an early didrachm of the Phoenician talent. They 
must have been the common gold pieces of the 
Persian empire. 
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improbable, the occun-ence of the name Jaddua 
(w. 11, 22), points to Darius III. Codomannus, 
the antagonist of Alexander, and last king of Persia 
B.C. 336-330 (1 Macc. i. 1).— 4. Areas, king of 
the Lacedaemonians (I Macc. xii. 7). [Areus.] 
Barknese is spoken of as encomp^ing the actual 
.presence of God, as that out of which He speaks, 
the envelope, as it*were, of Divine glory (Ex. xx. 
21 ; 1 K. viii. 12). The plague of dai'kness in 
Egypt has been aWibed by various commentators 
to Dou-roiraculoiis agency, but no sufficient account 
of its intense degree, long duration, and limited 
area, as proceeding from any physical cause, has 
been given. The darkness “ over all the land ” 
(Matt, xxvii. .45) Attending the crucifixion has been 
similarly attributed to an eclipse. Phlegon of 
Tralles indeed mentions an eclipse cf intense dark- 
ness, which began at noon, and was combined, he 
says, in Bithynia, with an &rthquake, which in the 
uncertain state of our chi'onology more or less nearly 
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•ynchiWiBeB with the event. . Wiaseler howler, 
and De Wette, consider the year of Phlegon*s eclipse 
an impossible one fbr the crucifixion, and reject that 
explanation of the darkness. Origen also denies the 
possibility of such a cause; for by the fixed Pasdial 
reckoning the mSorx must have been about full. 
The argument from the dumtion (3 houra) is also 
of g)’eiit force ; for an eclipse seldom lasts in gi'eat 
intensity moie than 6 minutes. On the other 
hand, Seyffarth maintains that the Jewish calendar, 
owing to their following the sun, had become so 
far out that the moon might possibly have been at 
new. He however views this mther as a natui^ 
basis than as a full account of the darkness, which 
in its degree at Jerusalem was still preternatuml. 
Darkness is also, as in the expression ** land of dark* 
ness,” used for the state of the dead (Job x. 21, 
22); and fiequently figuratively, for ignorance and 
unbelief, ns the privation of spiritual light (John 
i. 5 ; iii. 19). 

Dar'kon. Children of Darken were among 
tlie “ servants of Solomon,” who returned from 
Habylon with Zerubbabcl (Ezr. ii. 56 ; Neh. vii. 
58), 

Dates, 2 Chr. xxxi. 5 marg. [Palm Trek.] 

Da'than, a Keubenite chiefltiin, son of Eliab, 
who joined the conspiracy, of Korah the Levite 
(Nuni. xvi. 1, .\xvi. 9 ; Dent. xi. 6 ; Ps. cvi. 17). 

Dath'ema, a fortress in which tlie Jews of Gilead 
took refuge from the heathen (1 Macc. v. 9). The 
reading of the IVhito Syriac, liamtha^ points to 
liamoth-Gilead, wliich can hardly fail to be the 
correct ideiititication. 

Daughter. 1. The word is used in Scripture 
not only for daughter, but for granddaughter or 
other female descendant, much in the same way 
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and ' like extent with ** son ** (Gen. xiiv. 48, ttxh 
43).-— 2. The female inhabitants of a place, a 
co*mtry, or the females of a partievtlar mce are 
called daughters (Gen. vi. 2, xxvii. 46, xxviii. 6, 
xxxvi. 2; Num. xxv. 1; Deut. xxiii. 17; Is. lii. 
16; Jer. xlvi. 11, xlix. 2, 3,4; Luke xxJH. 28). 
—3. The same notion of descent explains the phme 
** daughters of music,*' i. e. singing birds (£ccL 
xii. 4), and the u.se of the word for branches of a 
tree (Gen, xlix. 22), the pupil of the eye (Lam. 
ii. 18 ; Ps. xvii. 8), and the expression daughter 
of 90 years,” to denote the age of Sarah (Gen. 
xvii. 17.)— 4. It is also used of cities in general 
(Is. X. 32, xxiii. 12 ; Jer, vi, 2, 26 ; Zech. ix. 9). 
—5. But more specihcally of dependent towns or 
hamlets, while to the principal city the coiTelative 
“ mother " is applied (Num. xxi. 25 ; Josh. xvii. 
11, 16; Judg. i, 27; 1 Chr. vii. 28; 2 Sam. 
XX. 19). 

DaTid, the son of Jesse, is the best known to us 
of any of the characters in the 0. T. In him, as 
in the case of St. Paul in the N.T., we have the 
advanhige of comparing a deiitiled nniTative of his 
life with undoubted works of his own composition, 
and the combined result is a knowledge of his per- 
sonal character, such as we probably possess of no 
historical person&ge before the Christian era, with 
the exception of Cicei'o, and perhaps of Caesar. 
His life may be divided into three portions, more or 
Jess corrasponding to the three old lost biographies 
by Samuel, Gad, and Nathan : — I. His youth before 
his introduction to the court of Saul. II, His re^ 
lations with Saul. III. His reign.— I. The early 
life of David contains in many important respects 
the antecedents of his future career. 1. His family 
may best be seen in tlie foim of a genealogy. It 
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thus appears that David was. the youngest son, pro- j 
bably the youngest child, of a family of ten. His j 
mother's name is unknown. His father, Jesse, was ' 
of a great age when David was still young (1 Sam. 
Rvii. 12). ' His parents both lived till after his final 
nipture with Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 3). Through them 
David inherited several points which he never lost, 
(a) His Goiiufixion with Moab thiongh his great- 
grandmother Ruth. This he kept up when he 
escaped to Moab and entrusted his aged parents to i 
the cai-e of the king (1 Sam, xxii. 3), and it may not | 
have been without its use in keeping open a wider 
view in his mind and history than if he had been 
of puraly Jewish descent. (6) His birthplace, , 
Bathlehjcm. His I’ecoUection of the well of Betli- 1 


lehem is one of the most touching incidents of his 
later life (CChr. xi. 17), and it is hjs connexion 
with it that brought the place again in after times 
into univeraal fame (Luke H. 4), (c) His general 

connexion with the tribe of Judah, (tl) His rela^ 
tioUs to Zeruiah and Abigail. Though called in 
I Chr. ii. 16, sisters of David, they are not ex- 
pressly called the daughters of Jesse ; anti A bigall i 
in 2 Sam. xvii. 25, is called the daughtei* of Nahash. 
Is it too much to suppose that David's mother had 
been the wife or concubine of Nahash, mid then 
married by Jesse? 2. As the youngest of the 
family he may possibly have s^ceiv^ fiom his 
pai-ents the name, which first appears in him, o.' 
Detoidy trie beloved, the darling^ Perhaps foi' this 
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flBunft r jfison he was never intimate with his brethren. 1 flocks ( 1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35). But it did not stand 
The familiarity whi<^ he lost with his brothers he alone. He was already known to Saul’s guards for 
gained with his nephews. The three sons of his his martial exploits, probably against the Philistines 
sister Zeruiah, and the one son of his sister Abigail, < (xvi. 18), and, when he suddenly appeared in the 
wero probably of the same age as David himself, camp, his elder brother immedi^itely guessed that 
and they accoiflingly were to him tliroughout life he had lefl the sheep in his ardour to see the battle 
in the relation usually occupied by brothew and (xvii. 28). Thero is no pei’fectly satisfactory means 
cousins. The two sons of bis brother Shimeah are of reconciling the apparently contraftictory accounts 
both connected with his after history. One was in 1 Sam. xvi. 14>23, and xvii. 12-31, 55-58. The 
Jonadab, the friend and adviser of his eldest son ktter may be accept^ as an independent statement 
Amnon (2 Sam, xiii. 3), The other was Jonathan of David’s first appearance. The scene of the battle 
(2 Sam. xxi. 21), who afterwards became the coun- is at Ephes-dammim, in the frontier-hills of Judah, 
sellor of David himself (1 Chr, xxvli. 32). The called probably from this or similar encounters 
flrst time that Diivid appears in histoiy at once the bound of blood.” Saul’s army is encamped 
admits us to the whole family circle. Thero was a on one side of the ravine, the Philistines on the 
pinctice once a year at Bethlehem, probably at the other, tlie watercourse of Elah or “ the Terobinth ” 
first new moon of the year, of holding a sacrificial runs between them. A Philistine of gigantic stature, 
feast, at which Jesse, as the chief proprietor of the and ciotlicd in complete armour, insults the com- 
place, would preside (1 Sam. xx. 6), with.the elders pai'atively defenceless Ismelitcs, amongst whom the 
of the town. At this or such like feast (xvi. 1) king alone apj^ears to be well arm^ (xvii. 38 ; 
suddenly appearod the great prophet Samuel, driving comp. xiii. 20). No one can be found to take up 
a heifer before him, and having in his hand a horn the challenge. At this juncture David appears in 
of the conseci-ated oil of the Tabernacle. The heifer the camp. Just as he comes to the circle of wag- 
was killed. The party were waiting to begin the gons which formed, as in Arab settlements, a rude 
feast. Samuel stood with his horn to pour forth fortification round the Israelite camp (xvii. 20), he 
the oil^ as if for an invitation to begin (comp. ix. hears the well-known shout of the Israelite war-cry 
22). lie was restrained by divine intimation as (comp. Num. xxiii. 21). The martial spirit of the 
son after son passed by. Eliab, the eldest, by “ his boy is stirred at the sound ; he leaves his provisions 
neight*’ a>id **his countenance,” seemed the natural with the baggage-master, and darts to join his bro- 
counterpart of Saul, whose rival, unknown to them, there, like one of the royal messengers, into the 
the prophet came to select. But the day was gone midst of the lines. Then he hears the challenge, 
Avhen kings weie chosen because they were head now made for the fortieth time — sees the dismay 
and shouldere taller than the rest. ** Samuel said of his countrymen — hears the reward proposed by 
uuto Jesse, Are these all thy childron ? And he the king — goes with the impetuosity of youth from 
said, Thero romaineth yet the youngest, and behold soldier to soldier talking of the event, in spite of his 
he keepeth the sheep.” This is our first and most brother’s rebuke — ^he is introduced to Saul— under- 
chai’acteristic introduction to the future king. The takes the combat. His victory over the gigantic 
boy was brought in. We are enabled to fix his Philistine is rendered more conspicuous by his own 
appearance at once in our minds. He was of short diminutive stature, and by the simple weapons 
*stature, witli red Or auburn hair, such as is not with which it was accomplished — not the armour 
uiifrequently seen in his countiymen of the East at of Saul, which he naturally found too large, but 
the present day. In later life, he wore a beard, the shepherd’s sling, which he always carri^ with 
His bright eyes are especially mentioned (xvi. 12), him,' and the five polished pebbles which he picked 
and generally he was remarkable for the grace of his up as he went from the watercourse of the valley, 
figure and countenance (** fair of eyes,” “ comely,” and put in his shepherd’s wallet. Two trophies 
•‘goodly,” xvi. 12, 18, xvii. 42), well made, and of long remained of the battle — one, the huge sword 
immense strength and agility. His swiftness and of the Philistine, which was hung up behind the 
activity made him (like his nephew Asahel) like a ephod in the Tabernacle at Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 9) ; 
wild gazelle, his feet like harts’ feet, and his arms . the other, the head, which he bore away himself, 
strong enough to break a bow of steel (Ps. xviii. and which was eithei* laid up at Nob, or subse- 
33, 34). He was purstting the occupation allotted quently at Jerustilem. Ps. cxliv,, though by its 
in Eastern countries usually to the slaves, the contents of a much later date, is by the title in tiie 
«emales, or the despised of the family. He usually LXX. •* against Goliath.” But there is also a 
caiTied a switch or wand in his hand (1 Sara, xvii. psalm, preserved in the LXX. at the end of the 
40), such as would be used for his dogs (xvii. 43), Psalter, and which, though probably a mere adapta- 
and a scrip or wallet round his neck, to cany any- tion from the history, well sums up this early 
thing that was needed for his shepherd’s life (xvii. period of his life.— II. Melationa with /Sdu/.— We 
40). 3. But there was another preparation still now enter on a new aspect of David’s life. The 
more ne^ed for his office, which is his next intro- victory over Goliath had been a turning point of 
duction to the history. When the body-guard of his career. Saul inquired his parentage, and took 
Saul were discussing with their master where the him finally to his court. Jonathan was inspired 
best miiistrd could be found to chase away his mad- by the romantic Mendship which bound the two 
ness by music, one of young men in the guard youths together to the end^of their lives. The 
suggested David* Saul, with the absolute control triumphant songs of the Istaelitish women an- 
inhereDt in the idea of an Oiiental king, instantly nounc^ that they felt tliat in him Israel had noyr 
sent for him, and in the sncoessful eflort of David^s found a deliverer mightier even than Saul. And 
hai*p we have the first glimpse into that g^ius for in those songs, and in the fame which David thus 
music and poetry which was afterwards consecrated acquired, was laid the fonndatiott of that unhappy 
in the Psalms. 4. One incident alone of his soli- jeaJonsy of Saul towards him which, mingling with 
shepherd life has come down to us — his conflict the king’s constitutional fealady, poisoned his whole 
with the lion and the bear in defence of his father's I future relations tu David. Three new qualities 
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tiow began to defvelope themeelvei in David's cha-: 
ranter. The fii'st was his prudence. It was that 
peculiar Jewish catition which has been compared 
to the sagacity of a hunted animal, such as is re- 
marked in Jacob, |md afterwards in the persecuted 
Israelites of the middle ages. Secondly, we now 
see his magnanimous forbearance called forth, in 
the first instihce, towai*ds Saul, but displaying 
itself (with a few painful exceptions) in the rest 
of his life. Ho is the fiM example of the virtue 
of chivalry. Thii^y, his hairbreadth escapes, con- 
tinued through so many years, impressed upon him 
a sense of dependence on the Divine help, clearly 
<ierived from this epoch. This course of life sub- 
divides itself into four portions: — 1. His life at the 
court of Saul till his final escape (1 Sam. xviii. 2- 
xix. 18). His office is not exactly defined. But it 
would seem that, having been fii-st armour-bearer 
(xvi. 21, xviii. 2), then made captain over a thou- 
sand — the subdivision of a tribe— (xviii. 13), he 
finally, on his marriage with Michal, the king’s 
secoml daughter, was raised to the high office of 
captain of the king’s bo<ly-guard, second only, if not 
e^ual, to Abner, the captain of the host, and Jona- 
tlian, the heir apptirent. These three fomed the 
usual companions of the king at his meals (xx. 25). 
')jivid was now chiefly known for his successful 
:xploits against the Philistines, by one of which he 
won his wife, and drove back tlie Philistine power 
witli a blow from which it only rallied at the 
disastrous close of Saul’s reign. He also still, per- 
foimed trom time to time the office of minstrel. 
But the successive snares hud by Saul to entrap 
him, and the open violence into which the king’s 
madness twice broke out, at last convinced him 
that his life was no longer safe. He had two 
faithful allies, however, in the court — the son of 
Saul, liis friend Jonathan — the daughter of Saul, 
his wife Michal. Warned by the one, and assisted 
by the other, he escaped by night, and was from 
thenceforwar<l a fugitive. Jonathan he never saw 
again except by stealth. Michal was given in mar- 
% riage to another (Phalticl), and he saw her no 
more till long after her father’s death. 2, His 
escaiMJ (1 Sam. xix. 18-xxi. 15). He first fled to 
Naioth (or the pastures) of itamuh, to Samuel. 
This is the first lecorded occasion of his meeting 
with Samuel since the original interview during his 
boyhood at Bethlehem. Up to this time both the 
king and himself had thought that a reunion was 
possible (see xx. 5, 26). But the madness of Saul 
now became more settled and ferocious in cha- 
racter, and David's danger proportionably gixmter. 
The secret interview with Jonathan confirmed the 
alarm alieady excited by Saul’s endeavour to seize 
him at Ramah, and he now determined to leave his 
country, and take refuge, like Coriolanus, or The- 
mistocles in like circumstances, in the court of his 
enemy. Befoi-e this last resolve, he visited Nob, 
the seat of the tabernacle, partly to obtain a final 
inteiTiew with the high-priest (1 Sam, xxii, 9, 15), 
partly to obtain food and weapons^ On the pretext 
of a secret mission from Saul, he gained an answer 
the oiacle, some of the consecrated loaves, and 
the consecrated sword of Goliath. His stay at the 
tourt of Achish was short. Discovered possibly 
by “ the sword of Goliath,'* his presence reviv^ 
the national enmity of the Philistines against their 
former conqueror, and he only escaped by feigning 
Inadness (1 Sara. xxi. 1^). 3. His life as an inde- 
pttident outkw (xxii. 1-xxvi, 25). (a) His fimt 
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I'etroat was the cave of AdUlktm, probably the large 
cavern, not fkr from Bethlehem, now called JT^ 
reit^. From its vicinity to Bethlehem, he was 
joined there by his whole family, now feeling them- 
selves insecure from Saul's fury (xxii. 1). This 
was probably the foundation of his intimate con- 
nexion with his nephews, the sons of 2^ruiah. Be- 
sides these, were outlaws and debtors from every 
pm-t. (6) His next move was to a stronghold, 
either the mountain, afterwards called Hercdium, 
close to Adullam, or the fastness called by Josephus 
Masada, the Grecised form of the Hebrew word 
Matzed (1 Sam. xxii. 4, 5 ; 1 Chr. xii. 16), in the 
neighbourhood of Kn-gedi. Whilst there he had 
deposited his aged parents, for the sake of greater 
security, beyond the .fordan, with their ancestral 
kinsman of Sloab (ib. .3). The neighbouring king, 
Nahash of Ammon, also treated him kindly (2 Sam. 
X. 2), Here occurred the chivalrous exploit of the 
three heroes just mentioned to procure water from 
the well of Bethlehem, and David’s chivalrous 
answer, like that of Alexander in the dcsei-t of 
Gedrosia (1 Chr. xi. 16-19 ; 2 Sara, xxiii. 14-17). 
He was joined here by two sejiarate bands. One a 
little body of eleven fierce Gadite mountaineers, 
who swam the Jordan in flood-time to reach him 
(1 Chr. xii. 8). Another was a detachment of men 
from Judah and Benjamin under his nephew Ainasai, 
who henceforth attached himseli' to David’s fortunes 
(1 Chr. xii. 16-18). (c) At the warning of Gad, 

he fled next to the forest of llareth, and then again 
fell in with the Philistines, and again, apparently 
advised by Gad (xxiii. 4), made a descent on their 
forngnig i)arties, and relieved Keilah, in which he 
took up his alKxle. Whilst there, now for the firet 
time in a fortified town of his own (xxiii. 7), he 
was joined by a new and most im|K>rtaiit ally — 
Abiathar, the last suiwivor of the house of Ithamar. 
By this time the 400 who had joined him at 
Adullam (xxii. 2) had swelled to 600 (xxiii. 13)*. 
(d) The situation of David was now changed by 
the appeamiice of Saul himself on the scene. Ap- 
pamitly the danger was too great for the little 
anny to keep together. They escaped from Keilah, 
and dispers^, “ whithersoever they could go,’* 
amongst the fastnesses of Judah. Henceforth it 
becomes difiicult to follow his movements with 
exactness. But thus much we discern. He is in 
the wilderness of Ziph, Once (or twice) the 
Ziphites betray his movements to Saul. P'rom 
theuce Saul literally hunts him like a partridge, 
the treacherous Ziphites beating the bushes before 
him, and 3000 men, stationed to catch even the 
print of his footsteps on the hills (1 Sam. xxiii. 
14, 22 (Heb.), 24'(LXX.), xxiv. ll,xxvi. 2, 20). 
David finds himself driven to tlie extreme south of 
Judah, in the wilderness of Maon. On two, if not 
three occasions, the pui-suer and pui-sued catch sight 
of each otlier (1 Sam. xxiii. 25-29, xxiv. 1-22, 
xxvi.). Whilst he was in tlie wilderness of Maon 
occurred David’s adventure with Nabal, instructive 
as showing his mode of cairying on the freebooter’s 
life, and his marriage with Abigail, His marriage 
with Ahinoam from Jezreel, also in the same neigh- 
bourhood (Josh. XV. 56), seems to have taken place 
a short time before (1 Sam. xxv. 43, xxvii. 3; 
2 Sam. iii. 2). 4. His service under Adiish (1 
Sam. xxvii. 1 2 Sam. i. 27), Weaiied mik his 
wandering life he at laiit crosses the Philistine 
frontier, not, as before, in the capacity (^a fugitive, 
but the chief of a powerfxd cend— his 600 men wm 
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grown into an oagantsed force, with their wives 
and families araond them (xxi^i. 3, 4)« Aftei' the 
manner of Eastern potentates, Achhsh ^ve him, for 
his support, a city — Ziklag on the fnmtier of Phi> 
listia (xxvii. 6). There we meet with the first note 
of time in David's life. He teas settled there for a 
year and four tttonihs (xxvii. 7), and a body of 
Benjamite archeis and slingers, twenty-two of whom 
aie specially named, joined him from the very tnbe 
of his rival (I Chr. xii. 1-7). He deceived Achish 
into confidence by attacking the old Nomadic inha- 
bitants of the desert frontier, and representing the 
plunder to be of poi'tions of the sontliern tri^ or 
the Nomadic allied tribes of Israel. But this con- 
fidence was not sliared by tlie Philistine nobles, and 
accordingly David was sent back by Achish from 
the last victonous campaign against Saul. During 
his absence the Bedouin Amalekites, whom he had 
plundered during the pi*evions year, had made a 
descent upon Ziklag, burnt it to the ground, and 
carried off the wives and childi*eu of the new settle- 
ment. A wild scene of frantic gi*ief and recrimi- 
nation ensued between David and his follower. It 
was calmed by an oracle of assurance from Abiathai*. 
Assisted by the Manassites who had joined him on 
the roai’ch to Gilboa (1 Chr. xii. 19-21), he over- 
took the invadera in the desert, and recovered the 
spoil (1 Sam. xxx.). Two days after this victory 
a Bedouin anived fram the north with the fatal 
news of the defeat of Gilboa. The i-eception of the 
tidings of the death of his rival and of his friend, 
the solemn mourning, the vent of his indignation 
against the bearer of the message, the pathetic 
lamentation that follawed, well close the second 
period of David's life (2 Sam. i. 1-27).— III. PavieTs 
reign, — (1.) As king of Judah at Hebron, TJ years 
(2 Sam. ii. 11); (2 Sam. ii. 1-v. 5), Hebron was 
selected, doubtless, as the ancient sacred city of the 
tribe of Judah, the burial place of the patriarchs 
knd the inheritance of Caleb. Here David was fii-st 
formally anointed king (2 Sam. ii. 4;. To Judah 
His dominion was nominally confined. Gi'adually 
his power increased, and during the two years 
which followed the elevation of Ishboshetli a seric.s 
of skiimishes took place between the two kingdoms. 
Then rapidly followed, though without David's 
consent, the successive murders of Abner and of 
ISHBOSUETH (2 Sam. iii. 30, iv. 5). The throne, 
so long waiting tor him, was now vacant, and the 
united voice of the whole people at once called him 
to occupy it. A solemn league was made l)etw6en 
him and his people (2 Sam. v. 3). For the third 
time David was anointed king, and a festival of 
thi«edays celebrated the joyful event (I Chr. xii. 
39). His little band had now swelled into “ a gi’eat 
host, like the host of God" (1 Chr. xii. 22). The 
command of it, which had formerly rested on David 
alone, he now devolved on his nephew Joab (2 Sam. 
ii, 28). (II.) Reign over all Israel 33 yoara (2 
Sam. r. 5 to 1 K. ii. 11). (1) The foun^tion of 
Jerusalem. One fostness alone in the centre of the 
land had hitherto defied the arms of Israel. On 
this, with a singular presdence, David fixed as his 
future capital. By one sudden assault Jebus was 
taken. The raward bestowed on the successful 
scaler of the precipice was the highest place in the 
army. Joab- henceforward became captain of the 
host (1 Chr, xl. 6). The royal residence was In- 
stantly fixed there— fortifications were added by 
tile king and by Joab — and it was known by tha 
special name of tiie “city of David" (1 Oir. il. T; j 
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2 Sam. V. 9), The Philistines mode two ineffectuid 
attadcs on the new king (2 Saijp. v. 17-20), and a 
retribution on their former victories took place by 
the captura and confiagration of their own idols 
(1 Chr. xiv, 12), Tyre, now for the first time 
appearing in the sacred history, allied herself with 
Israel ; and Hiram sent cedarwood for the buildings 
of the new capital (2 Sam. v. 11), especially for 
the palace of David himself (2 Sam. vii, 2). Un- 
hallowed and profane as the city had been beforo, 
it was at once elevated to a sanctity which it has 
never lost, above any of the ancient sanctuaries of 
the land. 'J'be ark was now removed from its 
obscurity at Kiijath-jeavim with marked solemnity. 
A temporary halt (owing to the death of Uzza) 
detained it at Obed-edom's house, after which it 
again moved forwaid with great state to Jerusalem. 
It was the greatest day of David’s life. One incid- 
ent only tarnished its splendour — the reproach of 
Michal, his wife, as he was finally entering his own 
palace, to carry to his own household the benedic- 
tion which he had already pronounced on his people. 
His act of severity towaids her was an additional 
mark of the stress which he himself laid on the 
solemnity (2 Sam. vi. 20-23; 1 Chr. xv. 29). 
(2) Foundation of the Court and Empire of Israel, 
2 Sam. viii. to xii. The ei-ection of the new capital 
at Jerusalem introduces us to a new era in David’s 
life and in the history of the monarchy. He became 
a king on the scale of the gi*eat Oriental sovereigns 
of Egypt and Peraia, with a regular administration 
and organization of couii. and camp; and he also 
founded an imperial dominion which for the fii'st 
time realised the prophetic description of the bounds 
of the chosen people (Gen. xv, 18-21). The inter- 
nal organization now established lasted till the final 
overthrow of the monarchy. The empire was of 
much shoiier duration, continuing only through the 
reigns of David and his successor Solomon, • But, 
fur the period of its existence, ii lent a peculiar 
character to the sacred hlstoiy. (a) In the in- 
ternal organization of the kingdom the first new 
element that has to be considered is the royal family, 
the dynasty, of which David was the founder, a 
position which entitled him to the name of “ Patri- 
arch" (Acts ii. 29), and (ultimately) of the an- 
cestor of the Messiah. Of these, Absalom and 
Adonijah both inherited their father's beauty (2 
Sam. xiv. 25; IK. i. 6) ; but Solomon alone pos- 
sessed any of his higher qualities. It was from a 
union of the children of Solomon and Absalom that 
the royal line was carried on (1 K. xv. 2), David’s 
strong parontal affection for all of them is very 
remarkable (2 Sam. xiii. 31, 33, 36, xiv. 33, xviii. 
5, 33, xix. 4 ; 1 K. i. 6). (5) The military or 

ganization, which was in fact inherited from Saul, 
but graatly developed by David, was as follows: 
1) ** The Host,’* •*. e, the whole available military 
bi’oe of Israel, consisting of all moles capable of 
bearing aims, and summoned only for war. Thera 
were 12 divisions of 24,000 each, who were held 
to be in duty month by month ; and over each of 
them preside an officer, select^ for this purpose 
from the other militaiy bodies formed by David 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 1-15). The army was still distin- 
guished from those of surrounding nations by its 
primitive aspect of a fbi’ce of infantry without, 
cavalzy. The only innovations as yet allowed were 
the introduction of a very ^mited number of diariota 
(2 Sam. viii. 4) and of mules for the prinoes and 
officers instead of the asses (2 Sam. xiii. 29, ivtii. 
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9), (2) The Body-guard. Thw also had aziiited 
in th« court of Saui, and David hinuielf had pro- 
bably been its oomuftHKling officer (1 Sam. xxii. 14r). 
But it now assumed a peculiar organization. They 
were at least in ^ame foreigners, as having been 
drawn from the Philistines, probably during David's 
residence at the couit of Gath. They are usually 
called from this circumstance ** Cherethites and 
Pelethites." The captain of the force was, how- 
ever, not only not a foreigner, but an Israelite of 
the highest distinction and pui'cst descent, who first 
appears in this capacity, but who outlived David, 
and became the chief suppoit of the throne of his 
son, namely Benaiah, son of the chief-priest Jehoiada, 
representative of the eldest branch of Aaron’s house 
(2 Sam. viii. 18, xv. 18, xx. 23; 1 K. i. 38, 44). 
(3) The most peculiar military institution in E^vid’s 
army was that which arose out of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his early life. The nucleus of what 
atlter wards became the only standing anny in David’s 
forces was the band of 600 men who had gathered 
round him in his wanderings. The number of 600 
was still preserved. It became yet further sub- 
divided into 3 lai-ge bands of 200 each, and small 
bands of 20 each. The small bands were com- 
manded by 30 officers, one for each band, who to- 
gether formed “ the thirty,” and the 3 large bauds 
by 3 officeia, who together formed “ the thi-ee,” and 
the whole by one chief, ** the captain of the mighty 
men” (2 Sain, xxiii. 8-39 ; 1 Chr. xi. 9-47). This 
commander of the whole force was Abi&hai, David’s 
nephew (I Chr. xi. 20; and comp. 2 Sam. xvi. 9). 
(c) Side by side with this military organization 
were established social and moral institutions. 
Some wei'e entiroly for pjistoral, agricultural, and 
itnancial purposes (1 Chr. xxvii. 25-31), othera for 
judicial (1 Chr, xxvi. 29-32). Some few ara named 
as constituting what would now be called the court, 
or council of the king ; the councillors, Ahithophel 
of Gilo, and Jonathan the king’s nephew (I Chr. 
xxvii. 32, 33); the companion or “friend,” Hushai 
(I Chr. xxvii. 33 ; 2 Sam. xv, 37, xvi. 19); the 
% scribe, Sheva, or Seraiah, and at oue time Jonathan 
y2 Sam. XX. 25 ; I Chr. xxvii. 32) ; Jehoshaphat, 
the recorder or historian (2 Siim. xx. 24), and 
Adoram the tax-collector, both of whom survived 
him (2 Siim. xx. 24 ; IK. xii. 18, iv. 3, 6). But 
the more peculiar of David’s institutions were those 
directly bearing on religion. Two prophets appear 
as the king’s constant advisera. Of these. Gad, 
who seems to have been the elder, had been David’s 
companion in exile ; and, from his being called “ the 
seer,” belongs probably to the earliest foi-ra of the 
prophetic schools. Nathan, who appears for the 
firat time after the establishment of the kingdom at 
Jerusalem (2 Sam. vii. 2), is distinguished both by 
his title of “ prophet,” and by the naturo of the 
prophecies which he utters (2 Sam, vii. 5-17, xii. 
1-14), as of the purest type of prophetic dispens- 
ation, and as the hope of the new generation, 
which he supports in the person of Solomon 
(IK. i.). Jwo high-priests also appear— repre- 
sentatives of the two rival houses of At^n (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 3) ; here again, as in the case of the two 
prophets, one, Abiathar, who attended him at Jeru- 
salem, companion of his exile, and connect^ with 
the old time of the judges (1 Chr. xxvii, 34), join- 
ing him after the death of Saul, and becoming 
afterwards the support of his son ; the other Zadok, 
who ministered at GibeofI (1 Chr. xvi. 39), and 
who was made the head of the Aaronic family 
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(xxvii. 17 ). Besides these four grant religious fiino* 
tionaries there were two dasses of subordUmtes-— 
prophets, specially instructed in singing and musio, 
under Asaph, Heman the grandson of Samuel, and 
Jeduthun (1 Chr. xxv. 1-31)— Levites, or attend- 
ants on tlie sanctuary, who again Were subdivided 
into the guardians of gates and guardians of the 
treasuivs (1 Chr. xxvi. 1-28) which had been aecn- 
mulatcd, since the re-establishment of the nation, 
by Samuel, Saul, Abner, Joab, and David himself 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 26-28). (<f) From the internal state 
of David’s kingdom we pass to its external relations. 
These will be found at length under the various 
countries to which they relate. It will be here 
only necessary to briefly indicate the enlargement 
of his dominions. Within ten years from the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem, he had reduced to a state of per- 
manent subjection the Philistines on the west 
(2 Sam. viii. 1); the Moabites on the east (2 
Sam. viii. 2), by the exploits of Benaiah (2 SaiU. 
xxiii. 20); the Syrians on the north-east as for as 
the Euphrates (2 Sam. viii. 3) ; the Kix>mitK8 
(2 Sam. viii. 14), on the south ; and finally the 
Ammonites, who had broken their ancient aliiaiioe, 
and made one grand resistance to the advance of his 
empire (2 Sam. x. 1-19, xii. 26-31). These three 
last wars were entangled with each other. The 
last and crowning point was the siege of Rabbah. 
(3) Three great calamities may be selected as 
marking the beginning, middle, and close of David’s 
otherwise prosperous reign ; which appeara to be 
intimated in the question of Gad (2 Sam. xxiv. 13), 
“ a three yeans* famine, a three months’ flight, or 
a three days’ pestilence.” (a) Of these, the first 
(the throe years’ lamine) introduces us to the last 
notices of David’s relations with the house of Saul. 
There has often arisen a painful suspicion in later 
times, as there seems to have been at the time 
(xvi. 7), that the oracle, which gave as the cause 
of the famine Saul’s massacre of the Gibeonites, 
may have been connected with the desire to extin- 
guish the last remains of the fallen dynasty. But 
such an explanation is not needed. The massacre 
was probably the most recent national crime that 
had left any deep impression ; and the whole tenor 
of David’s condiict towards Saul’s family is of an 
opposite kind. (6) The second group of incidents 
contains the tragedy of David’s life, which grew in 
all its parts out of tlie polygamy, with its evil con- 
sequences, into which he had plunged on becoming 
king. Underneath the splendour of his last glorious 
campaign against the Ammonites, was a dark story, 
known probably at that time only to a very few ; 
the double crime of adultery with Bathsheba, and 
of the viitual mui'der of Uriah. The crimes are' 
undoubtedly those of a common Oriental despot. 
But the rebuke of Nathan ; the sudden revival of 
the king’s conscience ; his grief for the sickness of 
the child ; the gathering of his uncles and elder 
brothers around him ; his rotnrn of ho]^ and peace ; 
ai'e characteristic of David, and of David only. But 
the clouds from this time gathered over David's 
fortunes, and henceforward “ the sword never de- 
parted from his house” (2 Sam. xii. 10). The 
outrage on his daughter Tamar; the, murder of his 
eldest son Amnon ; and then the revolt of his best- 
beloved Absalom, brought on the crisis whtoh once 
more sent him forth a wanderer, as in the days 
when he fled from Saul ; and this, the heaviest trial 
of his life, was aggravated by the impetuosity of 
Joab, now per'haps^ from his complicity in Divides 
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(n'iiiie»niioi’e unmanageable than ever* Tlia ivbellion 
jiras fostered apparently by the growing jealousy of 
the tribe of Judah at seeing their king absorbed into 
tlie whole nation; and if, as appeal's fiom 2 Sam. 
xi. li, xxiii. 34, Ahithophel was the grand£ither of 
Bnthsheba, its main supportei* was one whom David 
had provoked by his own crimes. For its general 
t;oiirse the reader is rofen-ed to the names just men- 
tioned. hlahanaim was the capital of David's exile, 
as it had been of the exiled house of Saul (2 Sam. 
ivii. 24; comp. ii. 8, 12). His forces were ar- 
ranged under the three great military ofBcers who 
romained faithful to his fortunes — Joab, captain of 
the host ; Abishai, captain of “ the mighty men 
and Ittai, who seems to have taken the place of 
Benaiah as captain of the gam'd (2 Sam. xvtii. 2). 
On Absalom's side was David's nephew Amasa (ib. 
.tvii. 25). The final battle was fought in the 
** forost of Ephraim," which teminated in the accid- 
ent leading to the death of Absalom. At this 
point the narrative rasumes its minute detail. The 
letura was marked at eveiy stage by rejoicing and 
amnesty (2 Sam. xix. 16-40 ; 1 K. ii. 7). Judah 
was firet reconciled. The embers of the insurrection 
still smouldering (2 Sam. xix. 41-43) in David's 
hereditary enemies of the tribe of Benjamin were 
trampled out by the mixture of boldness and saga- 
city in Joab, now, after the murder of Amasa, once 
more in his old position. And David again raigned 
in undisturbed peace at Jenisalem (2 Sam. xx. 
1-22). (c) The closing period of David's life, with 
the exception of one great calamity, may be con- 
sidered as a gi'adual prepai'ation for the reign of his 
successor. This calamity was the three days* pesti- 
lence which visitetl Jenisalem at the waniing of the 
piophet Gad. The occasion which led to this warn- 
ing was the census of the people taken by Joab at 
the king's orders (2 Sam. xxiv, 1-9 ; 1 Chr. xxi. 
1-7, xxvii. 23, 24). Joab’s repugnance to the mea- 
sure wiLs such that he refused altogether to number 
Levi and Benjamin (I Chr. xxi. 6). The plague 
and its cessation were commemorated down to the 
latest times of the Jewish nation. Outside the 
walls of Jerusalem, Araunah or Oman, a wealthy 
Jebusite — perhaps even the ancient king of Jebus 
(2 Sam. xxiv, 23) — possessed a threshing-floor; 
there he and his sons were engaged in threshing the 
com gathered in fiom the harvest (1 Chr. xxi. 20). 
At this spot an awful vision appeared, such ns is 
described in the later days of Jerusalem, of the 
Angel of the Lord sti etching out a drawn sword 
between earth and sky over the devoted city. The 
scene of i»uch an apparition at such a moment was 
at once marked out for a sanctuary. David de- 
manded, and Araunah willingly granted, the site ; 
the altar was erected on the rock of the threshing- 
floor ; the place was called by the name of MoriaiJC' 
(2 Chr. iii. 1); and for the iirat time a holy place, 
ranctified by a vision of the Divine presence, was 
recognised in Jerusalem. It was this spot which 
afterwards beeame the altar of the Temple, and 
therefora the centre of the national woreUp, with 
but slight inteiTuption, for more than 1000 years, 
and it is even contended that the same spot is the 
rock, still iiRgarded with almost idolatrous venera- 
lion, in the centre of the Mussulman Dome of the 
Rock." A fonnidable conspiracy to inten'upt the 
succession Loke out in the last days of David's 
reign, which detached from his person two of his i 
90art, who from personal offence or adherence to : 
the ancient family had been alienate^ from — j 
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Joab and Abinthar. But Zadok, Nathan, Benaiah. 
Shimei, and Rei remaining firm^the plot was stifled^ 
and Solomon's inauguration took place under his 
&ther'8 auspices (1 K. i. 1-53). By this time 
David's infirmities had grown* wpon him. Thfe 
wamith of his exhausted frame was attempted to 
be restoi'ed by the introduction of a young Slui- 
nammite, of the name of Abishag, mentioned appar- 
ently for the si\kc of an incident which grew up in 
connexion with her out of the later events (1 K, i. 
1, ii. 17). His last song is preserved — a striking 
union of the ideal of a just ruler which he had 
heed before him, and of the difficulties which he 
ad felt in realizing it (2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7). His 
last words, as recorded, to his successor, are general 
exhortations to his duty, combined with warnings 
against 3oiih and Shimei, and charges to remember 
the children of Barzillai (1 K. ii. 1-9). He died, 
according to Josephus, at the age of 70, and “was 
bui-ied in the city of David." After the return 
from the captivity, “ the sepulchres of David '* wo e 
still pointed out “ between Silotdi and the house 
of the mighty men," or “the guardhouse" (Neh. 
iii. 16). His tomb, which became the general 
sepulchre of the kings of Judah, was pointed out in 
the latest times of the Jewi^li ]H.‘ople. The edifice 
shown as such from the Crus;idcs to the jupsent 
day is on the southern hill of nuxlem Jeriisiilcm, 
commonly ciilled Mount Zion, under the so-willed 
“ Coenaculum but it cannot be identified with 
the tomb of David, which was emphatically within 
the walls. 

David, City of. [ J erus ali-: m .] 

Day. The variable length of the natural day at 
different seasons led in the very earliest times to 
the adoption of the civil day (or one revolution of 
the sun) as a standanl of time. The coninierKio- 
ment of the civil day varies in different nations ; 
the Babylonians rackoned it from sunrise do sun- 
rise ; the Umbrians from noon to noon ; the Romans 
from midnight to midnight; the Athenians and 
othe’rs from sunset to sunset. The Hebrews natur- 
ally adopted the latter reckoning (Lev. xxiii. 32/ 
“ from even to even shall ye celebrate your sab- 
bath ”) from Gen. i. 5, “ the evening and the 
morning were the first day." The Jews are sup- 
posed, like the modem Arabs, to have adopted from 
an early period minute specifications of the parts 
of the natural day. Roughly indeed they were 
content to divide it into “ morning, evening, and 
noonday ” (Ps. Iv. 17) ; but when they wished for 
greater accuracy they pointed to six unequal parts, 
each of which was again subdivided. These aie 
held to have been: — I. Nesheph and Shachar, “the 
dawn." After their acquaintance with Persia they 
divided this into, (a) the time when the eastern, 
and (6) when the western horizon was illuminated. 
The writers of the Jems. Talmud divide the dawn 
into four parts.— II. Boker, “ sunrise." Some sup- 
pose that the Jews, like other Oriental nations, 
commenced their civil day at this time , until the 
Exodus.— III. Chom hayydm, “ heat of the day," 
about 9 o'clock,— IV. TsaJiarainif “ the two noons" 
(Gen. xliii. 16; .Deut, xxviii. 29). — V. Buach 
myydmj ** the cool (lit. wind) of the day,” before 
sunset (Gen. iii. 8) ; so called by the Persians to 
this day. — VI. I^eb, ** evening.’* The phrase 
“ between the two evenings" (^£x. xvi. 12, xxx. 8), 
being the time marked fijr slaying the paschal lamb 
and offering tbe evening sacrifice (Ex. xii. 6, xxix. 
89V led to a dispute between the Kai'aites and 
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Somaritans on the one hand, and the Pharisees on 
the other. The former took it to mean between 
sunset and full daiijcness (Dent. xvi. 6); the Rab- 
binista explained it as the time between the be- 
ginning and end of sunset-i-Before the captivity 
the Jews divided the night into three watches (Ps. 
ixiii. 6, xc, 4), viz. the first watch, lasting till mid- 
night (Lam. ii. 19, A. V. “ the beginning of the 
watches”); the “ middle watch/* luting till cock- 
crow (Judg. vii. 19) ; and the morning watch, 
lasting till sunrise (Ex. xiv. 24). These divisions 
were probably connected with the Levitical duties 
in the Temple service. The Jews, however, say 
(in spite of theiV own definition, ** a watch is the 
third part of the night *’) that they always had four 
night-watches (comp. Neh. ix. 3), but that the 
fourth was counted as a part of the morning. In 
the N, T. w’e have allusions to four watches, a 
division borrowed from the Greeks and Homans. 
These were, 1. from twilight till 9 o’clock (Mark 
xi. 11 ; John xx. 19); 2. midnight, tVom 9 till 12 
o’clock (Maik xiii. 35); 3. till 3 in the morning 
(Mark xiii. 35 ; 3 Macc. v. 23) ; 4. till daybreak 
(John xviii. 28). The word held to mean “ hour** 
is first found in Dan. iii. 6, 15, v. 5. Perhaps the 
Jews, like the Greeks, learnt from the Babylonians 
the division of the day into 12 parts. In our Loi^*s 
time the division was common (John xi. 9). 

Daysman, an old English term, meaning umpire 
or arbitrator (Job ix. 33). It is derived from day^ 
in the specific sense of a day fixed for a trial. The 
word “daysman** is found in Spenser*s Faerie 
Queene, ii. c. 8, in the Bible published in 1551 
(1 Sam. ii. 25), and in other works of the same 
age. 

Deacon. The office described by this title ap- 
peals in the N. T. as the correlative of irrltTKOTros, 
(‘Bisiior.l The two are mentioned together in 
l*hil. i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 2, 8. Like most words of 
similai* impoii, it ap^iears to have been firet used 
in its generic sense, inijilying subordinate activity 
( 1 Cor. iii. 5 ; 2 Cor. vi. 4), and afterwards to 
have gained a more defined connotation, ns applied 
' to a distinct body of men in the Christian society. 
The narrative of Acts vi. is commonly referred to 
as giving an account of the institution of this 
olIicG. The Apostles, in order to meet the com- 
plaints of the Hellenistic Jews, that their widows 
were neglected in the daily ministration (fiiUKoyla), 
call on the body of believers to choose seven men 
“ full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom,** whom 
they ** may appoint over this business.** It may 
be questioned, however, whether the seven were 
not appointed to higher functions than those of the 
deacons of the N. T. There are indications, how- 
ever, of the existence of luiother body in the Church 
of Jerusalem whom we may compare with the 
deacons of Phil. i. 1, and 1 Tim. iii. 8. As the 
“ eiders ** of Acts xiv. 23, xv. 6 ; 1 Pet. v. 1, wei'e 
not merely men advanced in years, so the “ young 
men ** of Acts v. 6, 10, were probably not merely 
young men, but persons occupying a distinct posi- 
tion and exercising distinct functions. It is natural 
to infer that them was a parallelism between the 
two titles of HidKovot and vet&ropoi, Luke xxii. 
26 tends to the same conclusion. Assuming on 
these data the identity of the two names we have 
to ask— »(1) To what previous organisation, if any, 
the Older is traceable ? (2) What were the quali- 
fications and functions o^the men so designated? 
^ As the constitution of the Jewish synagogue had 
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its eldera or pastors, so also it bad its snbordioate 
officers (Luke iv. 20), whose woric it was to give 
the reader the rolls containing the lessons for the 
day, to clean the synagogue, to open and close it at 
thd times. II. The moral qualifications de- 
scribed in 1 Tim. iii., as necessary for the office of a 
deacon, are substantially the same as those of the 
bishop. The deacons, however, were not required 
to be “ given to hospitality,” nor to be “ apt to 
teach.** It was enough for them to “ hold the 
mystery of the faith iii a pure conscience.** They 
were not to gain their living by disreputable occup- 
ations. On offering themselves for their work 
they were to be subject to a strict scrutiny (1 Tim. 
iii. 10), and if this ended Mitisfactorily were to enter 
on it." ' From the analogy of the synagogue, and 
from the scanty notices of the N. T., we may think 
of the yeiirepoi in the Church of Jerusalem as pre- 
paring the rooms in which the disciples met, taking 
part in the distribution of alms out of the common 
fund, at first with no direct stq^rvision, then under 
that of the Seven, and afterwards under the elders, 
maintaining older at the daily meetings of the 
disciples to break bread, baptising new converts, 
distributing the bread and the wine of the Lord*8 
Supper, which the Apostle or his representative had 
blessed. It does not appear to have belonged to the 
office of a deacon to teach publicly in the Chinch. 
The possession of any sjiecial would lead 

natumlly to a higher work and office, but the ide< 
that the diaconate was but a probation through 
which a man had to pass before he could be an 
elder or bishop was foreign to the constitution of 
file Church of the 1st century. 

Deaconess. The word dtdKoyos is found in 
Rom. xvi. 1 (A. V. “ scn’unt ”), associated with a 
female name, and this has led to the conclusion 
that theie existed in the Apostolic age, as there 
undoubtedly did a little later, an order of women 
bemiiig that title, and exercising in relation to their , 
own sex functions which wcie analogous to thexse 
of the deacons. On tliis hypothesis it has been 
infened that the women mentioned in Rom. xvi. 
6, 12, belonged to such an order. The rules given 
as to the conduct of women in 1 Tim, iii. 11, Tit. 
ii. 3, have in like manner been leferred to them, 
and they liave been identified even with the 
“ widows** of 1 Tim. v, 3-10. In some of tliese 
instances, however, it .seems hardly doubtful that 
writere have transferred to the earliest age of the 
Church the organisation of a later. 

Dead Sea. This name uowhei'e occui's in the 
Bible, and appears not to have existed until the 
2ud century after Christ. In the O. T. the lake is 
called “ the Salt Sea,” and “ the Sea of the Plain,’* 
and under the former of these names it will Ih* 
found described. 

Dearth. [Kamine.] 

De'bir, the name of three places of Palestine. 
1. A town in the mountains of Judah (Josh. xv. 
49), one of a gixiup of cloven cities to the west of 
Hebron. The eailier name of Debir was Kiijath- 
sepher, “ city of book ** (Josh. xv. 15 ; Judg. i. 1 1), 
and Kiijath-sannah, “ city of pidm ** (Josh. xv. 49). 
It was one of the cities given with their ** suburbs ’* 
to the pnests (Josh. xxi. 15 ; 1 Chr. in. 58). Debir 
does not appear to have been known to Jerome, nor 
has it been discovered with certainty in xn^em 
times. About three miles to the west of Hebron is 
a deep and seduded valley called the Wady Nimkury 
endo^ on the north by hills, of whidi one beaiv 
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« name certainly suggestive of Dehir — 

Schwarz spetiks of a Wodif Dihir in this dii’ection* 
Van <Ie Velde finds Debir at Diibfihi six miles S.W. 
of Hebi-on.— 8. A place on the nortii boundary of 
Judah, near tiie “ Valley of Achor*’ (Josh. xv. T), 
and therctbie somewhei'e in the compUcatioBii of 
hill and ravine behind Jericho. A Wady Mior is 
marked in Van de Velde’s map as close to the S. of 
Neby ifiba, at the N.W, corner of the Dead Sea.— 
3. The “border of Debir” is named as forming 
part of the boundary of Gad (Josh. xiii. 26), and 
us apparently not fai* from Mahanaim. 

Beldr, King of Eglon ; one of the five kings 
hanged by Joshua (Josh. x. 3, 23). 

Deb'ora, a woman of Nnphtali, mother of Tobiel, 
the father of Tobit (Tob. i. 8). 

Beb'orah. 1. The nurae of Kebekah (Gen. xxxv. 
6). Deborali accompanied Rebekah from the house 
of Bethuel (Gen. xxiv. 59), and is only mentioned 
by name on the occasion of her buiial, umk*'* the 
oak-tree of Bethel, which was called in her honour 
Allon-Bachuth.— 2. A prophetess who judged Israel 
(.Judg. iv., V.). She livetl undei' the palm-tree of 
Deborah, between Kamnh and Bethel in Mount 
Ephraim (Judg. iv. 5), whicli, as palm-trees were 
raie in Palestine, “ is mentioned as a well-known 
and solitary landmai’k, and was probably the same 
spot as that called (Judg. xx. 33) Baal-Taniar, or 
the sanctuary of the palm” (Stanley, /S', aivd P. 
146). She was probably a woman of Ej>hraim, 
although, from the expi*ession in Judg. v. 15, some 
suppose her to have belonged to Issachar. Lapidoth 
was prabably her husband, aud not Barak, as some 
say. She wi\s not so much a judge as one gifted 
with prophetic command (Judg. iv. 6, 14, v. 7), 
and by virtue of her inspiration “ a mother in 
Israel.” Jahtu’s tyranny was peculiarly felt in the 
noi'thein tubes, who were near his capital and 
under her juris^ction, viz. Zebulon, Naphtali, and 
Issachar : hence, when she summoned Barak to the 
deliverance, it was on them that the brunt of the 
battle fell. Under her <Iirection Ikirak encamped 
on the broad summit of Tabor. Deborah’s prophecy 
was fulfilled (Judg. iv, 9), and tlie enemy’s generaU 
perished among the “ oaks of the wanderers 
(Zaanaim),” in the tent of the Bedouin Kenite’s 
wife (Judg. iv. 21) in the nortliern mountains. 
Deborah’s title of *♦ prophetess ” includes the notion 
of inspired poetry, as in Ex. xv. 20 ; and in this 
sense the glorious triumphal ode (Judg, v.) well 
vindicates her claim to the office. 

Debtor. [Loan.] 

Deoap'olis. This name occura only three times 
in the Sci'iptures, Matt. iv. 2.5, Mark v. 20, and 
vii. 31. Immediately after the conquest of Syria 
by the Romans (b.o. 65) ten cities appear to have 
been rebuilt, partially colonised, and endowed with 
peculiar privileges ; the country around tliem was 
hence called Decapolia, Pliny enumerates them 
as follows: ScythopoHs^ HijypoSf Gadara, Pella, 
Philadelphia, Qeraaa, Dion, Canatha, Darnmew, 
and Raphana. Ptolemy (v. 17) makes Capitolias 
one of the ten ; and an old Palmyrene inscription 
includes Abila. Josephus calls Soythopolia the 
largest city of Decapolis, thus manifestly excluding 
Damascus from the number. All the cities of 
Decapolis, with the single exception of Scythopolis, 
lay on the east of the Jordan. It would appeal', 
however, from Matt. iv. 25, and Mark vii. 31, that 
Decapolis was a genei’al appellation for a large 
district extending Mong both sides of the Jordan. 
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Plinv says it rmched from Damascus on the noiilt 
to Philadelphia on the south, and from Scythopclis 
on the west to Canatha on ^eteast. This re^on, 
once so populous and pix^perous, from which mul- 
titudes nocked to bear the Saviour, and thraugb 
which multitudes followed Hi^ footsteps, is now 
almost without an inhabitant. 

De'daa. 1. The name of a son of Raamah, son 
of Cush (Gen. x. 7 ; 1 Chr. i. 9).— 2* A son of 
Jokshan, son of Keturah (Gen. xxv. 3 ; 1 Chr. i. 
32). Tlie usual opinion inspecting these founders 
of tribes is that the firat settled among the sons of 
Cush, wherever these latter may be placed; the 
second, on the Syrian bordere, about the territoiy 
of Edom. But Gesenius and Winer have suggested 
that the name may apply to one tiibe ; and this 
may be adopted as prol^ble on the supposition that 
the descendants of the Keturabite Dedan intermar- 
ried with those of the Cushite Dedan, whom the 
writer places, presumptively, on the bordei-s of the 
Persian Gulf. The theoiy of this mixed descent 
gains weight fram the fact that in each case the 
brother of Dedmi is named Sheba. It may be sup- 
posed that the Dedunites were among the chief 
tradera traversing the caravan-route from the head 
of the Peraian Gulf to the south of Palestine, bear- 
ing merchandise- of India, and possibly of Southern 
Arabia ; and hence the mixture of such a tribe with 
another of dinbrent (and Koturaliite) descent pie- 
sents no impossibility. The passages in the Bible 
in which l>edan is mentioned (besides the genealogies 
above loferred to) are contained in the prophecies 
of Isaiah (xxi. 13), Jeramiah (xxv. 23, xlix. 8), and 
Ezekiel (x.\v. 13, xxvii. 16, 20, xxxviii. 13), and 
are in every case obscure. The probable inferances 
from these mentions of Dedan are — 1. That Dedan, 
son of Raamah, settlefl on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, and his descendants became caravan-mei’chants 
between that coast and Palestine. 2. I’hat Jok- 
slian, or a son of Jokshan, by intermarriagfe with 
the Cushite Dedan formed a tribe of the same 
name, which appeara to have had its chief settle- 
ment in the borders of Idum.aea, and perhaps tc 
have led a pastoral life. A native indication of the 
name is presumed to exist in the iskmd of Dadan, 
on the borders ot the gulf. 

De'danim. Is. xxi. 13. [Dedan.] 

Dedicatioii, Feast of the, the festival instituted 
to commemorate tlie purging of the Temple and the 
rebuilding of tlie altar after Judas Maccabaeus had 
driven out the Syrians, B.C. 164. It is named only 
once in the Canpnical Scriptures, John x. 22. Its 
institution is recorded 1 Macc. iv. 52-59. It com- 
menced on the 25th of Chisleu, the aiiniversaiy ot 
the pollution of the Temple by Autiochus Epi- 
phanes, B.C. 167. Like the great Mosaic feasts, it 
lasted eight days, but it did not require attendance 
at Jerusalem. It was an occasion of much festivity. 
The writer of 2 Macc. tells us that it was cele- 
brated in nearly the same manner as the Feast ot 
Tabernacles, with the canying of bi’anches of trees, 
and with much singing (x. 6, 7). Josephus states 
that the festival was called “ Lights.” In the 
Temple at Jerusalem the “ Hallel ’* was sung every 
day of the feast. 

Deer. [Faux)w-Deer.] 

Degrees, Songs o( & given ^ 

Psalms, from cxx. to cxxxiv. inclusive. Four of 
them are attributed to David, one h ascribed to the 
pen of Solomon, and thes)thervtcn give no indica- 
tion of their author. Eichhom supposes them all 
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ta be the werk of one end the same bard, and he 
also fharee the opinion of Herder, who interprets 
the title, “ Hymns for a Journey/' With respect 
to the term rendered in the A. V. ** degrees,'* a 
great dirersity of opinion prevails amongst Biblical 
critics, According to some it refers to the melody 
to which the Plum was to be chanted. Others, 
including Gesenius, derive the word from the poet- 
leaf composition of the song, and from the ciixnim- 
stance that the concluding words of the pieceding 
sentence aie often repeated at the commencement of 
the next verse (comp. exxi. 4, 5, and exxiv. 1-2 
and 3-4). Aben Kzm quotes an ancient authority, 
which maintains that the degrees allude to the 
titleen* steps which, in the temple of Jerusalem, letl 
fi-om the court of the women to that of the men, 
and on each of which steps, one of the fifteen songs 
of degrees was chanted. The most generally accre- 
dited opinion, however, is that they were pilgrim 
songs, sung by the people as they went up to Je- 
rusalem. 

Be'havites ai’e mentioned but once in Scripture 
(Kzr. iv. 9). They were among the colonists 
planted in Samaria after the completion of the Cap- 
tivity of Isiael. From their name, taken in con- 
junction with the fact that they are coupled with 
the Susanchites (Susianians, or people of Susa) and 
the Elamites (Elymaeans, natives of the same 
countiy), it is fairly concluded that they are the 
DnT or Dahi, mentioned by Herodotus (i. 125) 
among the nomadic tribes of Peisia. 

Be’kar. The son of Deker, i, e. Ben-Deker, 
was Solomon’s commissariat officer in the western 
part of the hill-coiintry of Judah and Benjamin, 
Shaalbim and Bethshemesh (1 K. iv. 9). 

Belai'all. 1. A priest in the time of D<avid, 
leader of the twenty-third course of priests (1 Chr. 
xviv. 18).— 2. “ Children of Delaiah ” were among 
tile people of uncertain pedigree who returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr, ii. 60; Neh. vii. 
82).— 8. Sou of Mehetabeel and father of Sheniaiah 
(Neh. VI. 10).— 4. Son of Shemaiah, one of the 
“ princes ” about the court of Jehoiakim (Jer. 
xxxvi, 12, 25). The name also occurs in the A. V, 
a.s Dalaiah. 

Del'Uoh, a woraan wlio dwelt in the vftlley of 
Soi*ek, beloved by Samson (Judg. xvi. 4-18), Her 
connexion with ^irnson forms the third and last of 
those amatory adventures which in his history ai*e 
so inextricably blended with the craft and prowe&s 
of a judge in Israel. She was bribed by the “ lords 
of the Philistines” to win from Samson the secret of 
his strength, and the means of overcoming it. 
There seems to be little doubt tliat she was a Phi- 
listine courtesan ; and her employment as a political 
emissary, together with the large sum which was 
offered for her .services (1100 pieces of silver from 
each 101x1 = 5500 shekels; cf. Judg. iii. 8), and the 
tact which is attributed to her in Judges, but more 
especially in Josephus, indicates a position not likely 
to be occupied by any Israelitish woman at that 
period of national depre.ssion. 

Deluge. [Noah.] 

DeltU) mentioned in 1 Macc. xv. 23, is the 
smallest of the islands called Cyclades in the 
Aegaean Sea. It was one of the chief seats of the 
worship of Apollo, and was celebrated as the biiih- 
plaoe of this god and of his sister Artemis ( Diana). 

De'auuit probably a contraction from De- 
metrius, or perhaps from Demarchns, a companion 
of St. Paul (Phi|em.«24 ; Col. iv. 14) during his 
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first imprisonment at Rome. At a later«iieriod 
(2 Tim. iv. 10) we Rod him .mentioUed as having- 
deseiied the apostle through love of this present 
world, and gone to Thessaionica. 

Denui'tiliui, a maker of silver shrines of Artemis 
at Ephesus (Acts zix. 24). These ^ere small 
models of the great temple of the Ephesian Artemis, 
with her statue, which it was customary to Carry 
on journeys, and place on houses, as charms. 

Dame'triilS I.y surnamed Soter, ** The Saviour/ 
king of Syria, was the son of Seleucus Philopator, 
and grandson of Antioch us the Great. While still 
a boy he was sent by his father as a hostage to 
Rome (b.c. 175) in exchange for his uncle Anti- 
ochus Epiphaiies. From his position he was unable 
to offer any opposition to the usurpation of the Syrian 
throne by Antioch us IV.; but on the death of that 
monarch (b.c. 164) he claimed his liberty and the 
recognition of his claim by the Roman senate in 
preference to that of his cousin Antioch us V. His 
petition was refused, he left Italy secretly, and 
landed with a small force at Ti ipolis in Phoenicia 
(2 Macc. xiv, 1 ; 1 Macc. vii. 1). The Syrians 
soon declared in his fiivour (B.C. 162), and An- 
tiochus and his protector Lysiiut were put to death 
(1 MacCiivii. 2, 3 ; 2 Macc. xiv. 2). His campaigns 
against the Jews were unsuccessful. In B.c. 152, 
Alexander Balas was brought forward, with the 
consent of the Roman senate, as a claimant to the 
throne. The rivals met in a decisive engagement 
(RC. 150), and Demetrius, after displaying the 
greatest pei^onal bravery, was defeated and slain 
(1 Macc. X. 48-50). 



Dame'trins n., The Victorious ” (Nicator), 
was the elder son of Demetrius ISoter. He was sent 
by his father, together with his brother Antioch us, 
with a large treasure, to Cnidus, when Alexander 
Balas laid claim to the throne of Syria. When he 
was grown up he made a descent on Syria (B.C. 
148), and was received with general favour (1 Macc. 
X. B7 6’.^. His campaigns against Jonathan and 
the .lews are desci'ib«i in 1 Macc. x., xi. In B.C. 
138, Demetrius was taken prisoner by Arsaoes VI. 
(Mithridates), whose dominions he had invaded 
( 1 iMncc. xiv. 1-3). Mithridates ti*ented his captive 
honourably, and gave him his daughter in marriage. 
When Aniiochus Sidetes, who had gained jKMwes- 
sion of the Syrian throne, invaded I’nrthia, Phraates 
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employed Dcmetnus to effect a divei*8iQii. In thie 
Demetrius succeeded, and When Antiochus fell in 
battle, he again took possession of the Syrian crown 
(b.c. 1 28). Not long afterwards a pretender, 8ap> 
ported by Ptol. Physcon, appealed in the field 
against him, and after sufferings a defeat he was 
assassinated, accoi'diiig to some by his wife, while 
attempting to escape by sea. 

Demon. 1. Its usage in classical Gi'eek is various. 
In Homer, whei'e the gods ai’e but supeinatui'a! 
men, it is used interchangeably with “ gdi ;** after- 
waids in Hesiod, w'hen the idea of the gods had be- 
come more exalted and less familial*, the “ demons ” 
are Sfioken of as intermediate beings, the messengers 
of the gods to men. — II. In the LXX. the words 
Zaifitav and are not found very fre- 

quently, hut yet employed to render different He- 
brew words ; geueially in reference to the idols of 
heathen worahip. In Josephus we find the woixi 
“ demons ” used always of evil spirits. By Philo 
it apf)ears to be used in a more general sense, as 
equivalent to ** angels,” and refemng to both goon 
and evil. — 111. We now come to the use of the 
term in the N. T. In the Gospels generally, in 
Janies ii. 19, and in Rev. xvi. 14, the demons are 
spoken of as spiritual beings, at enmity uath God, 
and having power to afllict man, not only with 
disease, but, as is marked by the frequent epithet 
“unclean,'* w'ith spiritual pollution also. Thc.y 
“ believe ” the power of God “ and tremble ” (James 
ii. 19) ; they recognise the Lord as the Son of God 
(Matt. viii. 29; Luke iv. 41), and acknowledge 
the power of His name, used in exorcism, in the 
place of the name of Jehovah, by His appointed 
messengera (Acts xix. 15); and look forwai-d in 
terror the judgment to come (Matt. viii. 29). 
The description is precisely that of a nature akin to 
the angelic in knowledge and powers, but with the 
emphatic addition of tlie idea of positive and active 
wickedness. There can be no doubt of its being a 
doptrine of Scripture, mysterious (though not ne- 
cessarily impossible) as it may be, that in idolati*y 
the inmience of the demons was at woi k and per- 
mitted by God to be effective within certain bounds. 
Of the nature and origin of the demons, Scnpture 
is all but silent. 

Demomaos. This word is frequently used in 
the N. T., and applied to persons suffering under 
the possession of a demon or evil spirit, such pos- 
session generally showing itself visibly in bodily 
disease or mental derangement. With regal'd to 
the frequent mention of demoniacs in Scripture 
three main opinions have been started. — I. That of 
Strauss ami the mythical school, which makes the 
whole account merely symbolic, without basis pf 
fact. The notion stands or falls with the mytircal 
theory as a whole. — II. The second theory is, that 
our Loixi and the Evangelists, in referring to de- 
moniacal possession, spoke only in accommo<lation 
to the general belief of the Jews, without any asser- 
tion as to its ti'uth or its falsity. It is concluded 
that, since the symptoms of the affliction were fre- 
(lucntly those of bodily disease (as dumbness, Matt, 
ix. 32 ; blindness, Matt. zii. 22 ; epilepsy, Mark ix. 
17-27), or those seen in cases of ordiiiai'y insanity 
(as in Matt. viii. 28 ; Mark v. 1-5), since also the 
phi’ase “ to have a devil ** is constantly used in 
connexion with, and as apparently equivalent to, 
** to be mad ” (see John vii. 20, viii, 48, x. 20, and 
tierhaps Matt. xi. 18; Luke vii. 33); and since, 
lastly, cases of demoniacal possession are not known j 
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to occur in our own days, therefore we must sui^ 
pose that our Lord spoke, and the Evangelists wrote, 
in accordance with the belief of the time, and with 
a view to be dearly understood, ^especially by the 
siiriem's themselves, but that the demoniacs were 
merely persons suffering under unusual diseases of 
body and mind. With regal'd to this theory also, 
it must be remarkel that it does not accoi’d either 
with the general principles or with the particular 
language of Scripture. Accommodation is possible 
when, in things indifferent, language is used which, 
although scientifically or etymologically inaccuiate, 
yet conveys a true impression, or when, in things 
not indifferent, a dechiration of truth (1 Cor. iii. 
1, 2), or a moral law (Matt. xix. 8), is given, ti*ue 
or right as fai* as it goas, but imperfect, because of 
the imperfect progress of its lecipients. But cej - 
tainly here the matter was not indifferent. Nor 
was the language used such as can be paralleled 
with mere conventional expression. Nor is there, 
m the whole of the New Testament, the least indi- 
cation that any “economy” of teaching was em- 
ployed on account of the “ hardness ” of the Jews* 
“hearts.** Possession and its cure are recordec 
plainly and simply ; demoniacs are frequently dis- 
tinguished from those afflicted with bodily sickness 
(see Maik i. 32, xvi. 17, 18; Luke vi. 17, 18), 
even, it would seem, fi*om the epileptic (Matt. iv. 
24) ; the same outward signs are sometimes referred 
to possession, sometimes merely to disease (comp. 
Matt. iv. 24, with xvii. 15“; Matt. xii. 22, witli 
Mark vii. 32, &c.) ; the demons are leprosented .as 
speaking in their own persons with su]>erhumnn 
knowledge, and acknowledging our Lord to be, not 
as the Jews generally called him, son of David, but 
Son of God (Matt. viii. 29; Mark i. 24, v. 7; 
Luke iv. 41, &c.). All those things sjieak of a 
peisonal power of evil, and, if in any case they refer 
to what we might call mere disease, they at any 
rate tell us of sumetliing in it more than a mo^'bid 
state of bodily organs or self-caused derfiugement of 
mind. Nor does our Lord spak of demons as jier- 
sonal spirits of evil to the multitude alone, but in 
His secret conversations with Ilis disciples, iloclar- 
ing the means and conditions by which power over 
them could be exercised (M.att, xvii. 21). Twice 
also He distinctly connects demoniacal possession 
with the power of the evil one ; once in Luke x. 18, 
to the seventy disciples, where He spo.aks of his 
power and theirs over demoniacs as a “ fall ot 
Satan,” and again in Matt. xii. 25-30, when lie 
was accused of casting out demons through Beel- 
zebub, and, instead of giving any hint that the pos- 
s&>sed were not really under any direct and prsonal 
power of evil, He uses an argument, as to the 
division of Satan against himself, which, if posses- 
sion be unreal, becomes inconclusive and almost 
insincere. Lastly, the single i’act recorded of tlie 
entrance of the demons at Gadara (Mark v. 10-14) 
into the herd of swine, and the effect which that 
enti’ance caused, is sufficient to overthrow the notion 
that our Lord and the Evangelists do not assert or 
imply any objective reality of possession. In the 
face of this mass of evidence it seems difficult to 
conceive how the theory can be reconciled with any- 
thing like truth of Scripture. — We are 1^, 
thei'efore, to the oitlinaiy and literal intcrjiretation 
of these passages, that there are evil spirits, subjects 
of the Evil One, who, in the days of fJie Loi*d 
Himself and His Apstles especially, were prmitted 
by God to exercise a direcit iilfluence over the souls 
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and bodies of certain men. This iufl^enbe Is clearly 
distinguished fmm the ordinal^ power of corruption 
and temptation wielded by Satan through the per- 
mis»on of God. The distinguishing featm^ of poa* 
session is the complete or incom^uete loss of the 
siiHerer’s reason or power of will ; his actions, his 
words, and almost his thoughts are mastered by 
the evil spirit (Mark i. 24, v. 7 ; Acts x\x. 15), till 
his pei’sonality seems to be destroyed, or, if not de- 
stroyed, so overborne ns to produce the conscious- 
ness of a twofold will within him, like that some- 
times felt in a dream. In the ordinary temptations 
and assaults of Satan, the will itself yields con- 
sciously, and by yielding gi'adually assumes, without 
losing its apparent freedom of action, the chamc- 
teristics of the Satanic nature. It is solicited, 
urged, and persuaded against the strivings of grace, 
but not overborne. 

Be'mophon, a Syrian general in Palestine unda' 
Antiochus V. Kupator (2 Macc. xii, 2). 

Dena'rins, A. V. “penny,” (Matt, xviii. 28, xx. 
2, 9, 13, xxii. 19; Mark vi. 37, xii. 15, xiv, 5; 
Luke vii. 41, x. 35, xx. 24; John vi. 7, xii. 5; 
Wev. vi. 6), a Roman silver coin, in the time of 
Our Saviour and the Apostles. It took its name 
Irom its being first equal to ten “ asses,” a number 
afterwaixls inci’eased to sixteen. The earliest spe- 
cimens aie of about the commencement of the 2nd 
century B.c. From this time it was the principal 
silver coin of the commonwealth. In the time of 
Augustus eighty-four denarii were struck from the 
])ound of silver, which would make the standard 
weight about Gu* grs. This Nero reduced by 
striking ninety-six from the pound, which would 
give a standard weight of about 52* grs., results 
confirmed by the coins of the peiiods, which are, 
however, not exactly true to the standaixl. lu Pa- 
lestine in the N. T. peiiod, we loam from numis- 
matic evidence that denarii must have mainly 
forniecf the silver currency. From the parable of 
the liUiourors in the vineyaid it would seem that a 
denaiius was then tlie ordinary pay for a day's 
^labour (Matt, .xju 2, 4, 7, 9, 10, 13). 
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Deposit, the arrangement by whi(;h one man 
kept at another's request the propeity of the latter, 
until demanded back, was one common to all the 
nations of antiquity. The exigencies of war and 
other causes of absence must often have rendered 
such a deposit, especially as regards animals, an 
owner's only course. The articles specified by the 
Mosaic law are, (1.) “ money or stuff and (2.) 
‘‘ an ass, or an ox, or a sheep, or any b^st.” The 
first case was viewed as only liable to loss by theft 
(probably for loss by accidental fire, &c., no com- 
pensation could be claimed), and the thief, if found, 
was to pay double, i. e., probably to compensate 
the owner's loss, and tlie unjust suspicion thrown 
on the depositary. If m theft could be proved, 
the depositary was to sweai' beforo the judges that 
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he had not appropriated the article, find tlieii* waif ' 
quit. In the second, if the beast were to ‘“ die or 
be hurt, or driven away, no man seeing it,”— Occid- 
ents to which beasts at pastnra were easily liable,—^' 
the depositaiy was to purge himself by a similar 
oath. In case, however, 3ie animal were atblen, 
the dejjositary was liable to restitution, which prob- 
ably was necessary to prevent collusive theft. If 
it were torn by a wild beast, some proof was ’easily 
producible, and, in that (‘iise, no restitution was due 
( Kx. xxii. 7 -13). In case of a false oath so taken, the 
peijured pei-son, besides making restitution, was to 
“ add the fifth part more thereto,'* to compensate 
the one injured, and to “ bring a ram for a ti‘espass« 
offering unto the Lord” (Lev. vi. 5, 0). 

Deputy. The unifonn rendering in the A. V. 
of the Greek woii which signifies “proconsul” 
(Acts xiii. 7, 8, 12, xix. 38). The English woid 
is curious in itself, and to a certain extent appro- 
pn'ate, having been applied foiTOerly to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Derlbe (Acts xiv, 20, 21, xvi. 1, xx, 4). The 
exact position of this town has not yet been ascer- 
tained, but its genei’al situation is undoubted. It 
was in the eastern part of the great upland plain of 
Lycaonia, which stretches from Ioonium east- 
wards along the north side of the chain of Tauru.s. 
It must have been somewhere neai* the place where 
the pass called the Cilician Gates opened a way 
from the low plain of Cilicia to the table-land of 
the interior; and probably it was a stage ujwn the 
great road which jiassed this way. Three sites have 
iwen assigned to Dei he. (1.) By Col. Leiike it was 
supjiosed to be Bm-bir-Kilisseht at the foot of the 
Karadaghy a remarkable volcanic mountain which 
rises fiom the Lycaonian plain ; but this is almost 
certainly the site of Lystra. (2.) In KieixMt’s 
Mitpy Derbe is maiked faither to the east, at a spot 
where there are ruins, and which is in the line of a 
Roman road. (3.) Hamilton and Texier are dis- 
pH).^cd to place it at DivU, a little to the S.VV. of 
the last pohition and nearer to the roots of Taurus. 

Desert, a word which is sparingly employed in 
the A.V. to translate four Hebrew terms, ol‘ which 
thiee are essentially diffeient in signification. A 
“ desert,” in the sense which is ordinarily attaclied 
to the word, is a vast, burning, sandy, plain, alike 
destitute of trees and of water. Heie, it is simply 
ncce.<?sary to show that the woids lendered in the 
V, by “ desert,” when used in the historical 
book.s, denoted definite localities; and that those 
localities do not answer to the common coiiceptioil 
of a “ desert.” — 1. Arabaii. It has been already 
shown that when used, as it invariably is m the 
historical and topographical records of the Bible, 
with the definite article, this woid means that veiy 
depressed and enclosed region — the deepest and the 
hottest chasm in the world — the sunken valley 
north and south of the Dead Sea, but more parti- 
cularly the foimer. [Arabaii.J Arabaii in the 
sense of the Joi'dan Valley is translated by the word 
“ desert” only in Ez. xlvii. 8. In a more general 
sense of wa.ste, deserted country — a meaning easily 
suggested by the idea of excessive heat contained in 
the root — “ Desert,” as the rendering of Arabahy 
occurs in the prophets and poetical books ; as Is. 
XXXV. 1, 6, xl. 3, xii. 19, li. 3; Jer. ii. 6, v. 6, 
xvii. 6, 1. 12 ; but this general sense is never found 
in the historical books. — 2. But if Arabah gives 
but little support to the ordinaiy conception of a 
“ desert,” stUl less does the other W 0 I^d which ouir 
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translators have most firequentljr I’c&dered b]^ it. 
Miobak is acoumteiy the ** pasture ground.** . Its 
usual trauslation is ** wilderness/* a woixl in which 
the idea of vegetation is piesent. In speaking of 
the Wilderness of the Wanderings the woixi “ de- 
sert '* occurs as the rendering of Midbar^ in £x. iti. 

I, V. 3, xix. 2 ; Nura. zxxiii. 15, 16; and in mora 
than one of these it is evidently employed for the 
sake of euphony merely. Midbfxr is most fre- 
quently us^ for those tracts of waste land which 
lie beyond the cultivated ground in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the towns and villages of Pales- 
tine, and which are a very familial' feature to the 
traveller in that country. In the poetical books 
“ desert** is found as the translation of Midbar in 
Deut. xxzii. 10 ; Job xxiv, 5 ; Is. xxi. 1 ; Jer. 
XXV. 24. — 3. OUARBAH, appeal's to have the 
force of diyness, and thence of desolation. It does 
not occur in any historical passages, it is rendered 
“desert** in Ps. cii. C ; Is. xlviii. 21 ; Ezek. xiii. 4. 
The term commonly employed for it in the A. V. 
is waste places ” or “ desolation.” — 4. JeshImon 
with the definite article, apparently denotes tlie 
waste tracts on both sides of the Dead Sea. In all 
these cases it is treated as a proper name in the 
A. V, Without the article it occurs in a few pas- 
sages of poetry; in the following of which it is 
rendered “desert.** Ps. Ixxxviii. 40; cvi. 14; Is. 
xliii. 19, 20. 

l)es*8ail, a village (not “ town**), at which Ni- 
canor’s army was once encamped during his cnm- 
Mign with Judas (2 Macc. xiv. 16). Ewold con- 
jectures that it may have been Adasa. 

Deu'el, fatther of Elia.Maph, the “ captain ** of the 
tribe of Gad at the time of the numbering of 
the people at Sinai (Num. i. 14, vii. 42, 47, x. 20). 
'Fhe same man is mentioned again in ii. 14, but 
here the name appears as Heuel, owing to an inter- 
shange of the two vei y similar Hebrew letters. 

. Drateronomy. A. Contents, The Book con- 
sists chiefly of three discourses delivered by Moses 
shortly before his death. They were spoken to all 
Israel in the plains of Moab on the eastera side of 
the Jordan (i. 1), in the eleventh month of the last 
year of their wanderings, the fortieth year after 
their exodus from Egypt (i. 3). ijubjoined to these 
discourses are the Song of Moses, the Blessing of 
Moses, and the story of his death. — I. The first 
discourse (i. 1 — iv. 40). After a brief historical 
introduction, the speaker recapitulates the chief 
events of the last 40 years in the wildei'ness, and 
especially those events which had the most immed- 
iate bearing on tlie entry of the people into the 
promised l^d. To this discourse is appended a 
brief notice of the severing of the three cities of 
refuge on the east side of the Jordan (iv. 41-43). — 

II. The second discourse is iutioduced like the first 
by an explanation of the circumstances under which 
it was delivered (iv, 44-49). It extends from chap. 
Y. 1 — xxvi. 19, and contains a recapitulation, with 
some modifications and additions, of the Law already 
given on Mount Sinai. It will be observed that no 
pains are taken here, or indeed generally in the 
Mosaic legislation, to keep the several portions of 
the law, consider^ as moral, ritual, and ceremo- 
nial, apart from each other by any clearly marked 
line. Btit there is in this discourse a very manifest 
gradual descent from the higher ground to the 
lower. The speaker begins by setting forth Je- 
hovah Himself as the great object of love and wor- 
ship, thence he passes (1.) to the Religious, (2.) to 
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the Pblitical, and (3.) to the Social economy ofhk 
people.— III. In the third discourse (xxvii. 1 —x-xx. 
20), the Eldei-s of Israel oi'e associated with Moses. 
The people are commanded to set up stones upon 
Mount Ebal, and on them to write all the words 
of this law.** Then follow the several cui'ses to be 
pronounced by the I^evites on Ebal (xxvii. 14-26), 
and the blessings on Gerizim (xxviii. 1-14). — 
IV. The delivery of the Law as written by Moses 
(for its still further preseiTation) to the custody of 
the Levites, and a chaige to the people to hear it 
read once every seven yeai-s (xxxi.): the Song of 
Mases spoken in the ears of the people (;txxi. 30— 
xxxii. 44): and the blessing of the twelve tribes 
(xxxiii.). — V. The Book closes (xxxiv.) with an 
account of the death of Moses, which is fii’st an- 
nounced to him in xxxii. 48-52. — B. Relation 
of Deuteronomy to the preceding books. It has 
been an opinion very generally cnteitained by the 
more modern critics, as well as by the earlier, that 
tlie book of Deuteronomy Ibrms a complete whole 
ill itself, and that it was appended to the othei 
books as a later addition. The more conseivative 
critics contend that Deuteronomy forms an integral 
part of the Pentateuch, which is thi oughout to be 
ascribed to Moses. Others have given leasons for 
believing that it was written by the Jehovist ; 
whiKt others again are in favour of a different 
author. *rhe chief grounds on which the last opi- 
nion rests are the many variations and additions to 
be found in Deuteronomy, botli in the histoiical 
and legal portions, as well as the observable difier- 
ence of style and phraseology. It is nece^ary, 
thei-efoie, before we come to consider more directly 
the question of authorship, to tiike into account these 
alleged peculiarities ; and it may he well to enu- 
merate the principal discrepancies, additions, &c., 
and to sul^oiu the replies and explanations which 
they call forth.— I. Discrepancies, The most im- 
poi-tant discrapancies alleged to exist between the 
historical portions of Deuteionoiny and the earlier 
books are the following; — (1.) The appointment 
of judges (i. 6-18) is at variance witli the accoimt 
in Ex. xviii. To this it has been answered, that 
although Deut. i. 6 mentions the departure from 
Sinai, yet Deut. i. 9-17 refers evidently to what 
took place during the abode there, as is shown by 
comparing the expression ** at that time,** ver. 9» 
with the same expi’ession ver. 18. Again, there is 
no force in the objection that Jethro’s counsel is 
here passed over in silence. When making allusion 
to a well-known historical fact, it is unnecessary 
for the speaker to enter into details. This at most 
is an omission, not a contradiction, I.astly, the 
story in Exodus is perfectly distinct from that in 
Nuni. zL, and there is no confusion of the twohert. 
Nothing is said of the institution of the seventy in 
Deut., probably because the office was only tempor- 
ary, mid if it did not cease before the death of 
Moses, was not intended to be perpetuated in the 
promised land. — (2.) Chap. i. 22 is at variance 
with Num. xiii. 2, because here Moses is said to 
have sent the spies into Canaan at the suggestion 
of the people, wheieai there God is said to have 
command^ the measure. The explanation is ob- 
vious. The people make the request ; Moses refers 
it to God, who then gives to it his sanction.— 
(3.) Chap. i. 44, ** And the Amorites which dwelt 
in that mountain,** &c., whereas in the story of the 
same event, Num. xiv. 43*45, Amdlekites are men- 
tioned. The Amorites stand hern not for ** A mar 
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Mrites,’* bit for ** Canaanites/’ at boing the most 
jMwerful of all the Canaanitish tnbes.*^4.) Chap. 

ii. 2-8, oonfusedtand at variance with Num. zx< 
14-21, and xxi. 4. In the foimer we read (ver. 4), 
** Ye are to pass thix)ueh the coast of 70 ur brethren, 
the children of*£saa.” In the latter (ver. 20), 

And he said, Thou shalt not go through. And 
jbklom came out against him,*’ &c. But, according 
to Deut., that pai-t of the Edomite territory only 
was traversed which lay about Elath and Ezion- 
geber. — (5.) More perplexing is the ditference in the 
account of the encampments of the Israelites, as 
given Deut. x. 6, 7, compared with Num. xx. 23, 
xxxiii. 30 and 37. The explanation given by Kurtz 
is on the whole the most satisi'actory. He says: 
** In the fii'st month of the fortieth year the whole 
congi*egation comes ^ second time to the wilderness 
ufiSn, whidi is Kadesh, Num. xxxiii. 36. On the 
down-route to Ezion-geber they had encamped at 
the several stations Moseroth (or Mosera), Bene- 
Jaakan, Hor-hagidgad, and Jotbath. But now 
again depjirting from Kadesh, they go to Mount 
Hor, * in the ^ge of the land of Edom ' (ver. 37, 
38), or to Moserah (Deut. x. 6, 7), this last being 
in the desert at the loot of the mountain. Bene- 
Jaakan, Gudgodah, and Jotbath were also visited 
about this time, t. e. a second time, after the second 
lialt at Kadesh.*' — (6.) In Deut. the usual name 
for the mountain on which the law was given is 
Horeb, only once (xxxiii. 2 ) Sinai ; whereas in the 
other books Sinai is fai* more common than Horeb. 
The answer given is, that Horeb was the general 
name of the whole mountain-range ; Sinai, the par- 
ticular mo.untain ou which the law was delivered. 

The additions l)oth to the historicid and legal sec- 
tions are of far more irapoitjuice, and the principal 
of them we shall here enumerate.— II. Additi(Ms, 
— (1.) In the history, (a) The command of God to 
leave Horeb, Deut. i. 6, 7, not mentioned Num. 
X. n . The repentance of the Israelites, Deut. i. 
45, omitted Num. xiv. 45. The intercession of 
Moses in behalf of Aaron, Deut. ix. 20, of which 
nothing is said Ex. xxxii., xxxiii. These are so 
slight, however, that they might have been passed 
over very naturally in the earliei* books. But of 
more note are: (6) The bommand not to fight with 
the Moabites and Ammonites, Deut. ii. 8, 19, or 
with the Edomites, but to buy of them food and 
water, ii. 4-8. The notices which are given I'e- 
specting the earliei* inhabitants of the countries of 
Moab and Ammon and of Mount Seir, ii. 10-12, 
20-23 ; the sixty fortified cities of Bashan, iii. 4 ; 
the king of the country who was “ of the remnant 
of giants,** iii. 11 ; the different names of Hermon, 

iii. 9 ; the wilderness of Kedemoth, ii. 26 ; and the 
more detailed account of the attack of the Ama- 
lekites, xxv. 17, 18, compared with Ex. xvii. 8. — 
(2.) In the Law. The appointment of the cities 
of refuge, Deut, xix. 7-9, as compai'ed with Num. 
XXXV. 14 and Deut. iv. 41 ; of one particular place 
for the solemn worship of God, whom all offerings, 
tithes, &c., ai*e to be brought, Deut. xii. 5, 
whilst the restriction with regal’d to the slaying of 
animals only at the door of the taberaacle of the 
congi-^ition (Lev, xvii, 3, 4) is done away, 15, 
20, 2i ; the regulations respecting tithes to be 
brought with the sacrifices and burnt-offerings to 
the appointed place, Deut. xii. 6, 11, 17, xiv. 22, 
&c,, xxvi. 12 ; concerning false prophets and seducers 
to idolatry and those tkit hearken unto them, xiii. ; 
concerning the king and the manner of the king- 
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dom, xvii. 14, die. f the prophets, xviif. 15, ibc. / 
wair and military service^ zx. ; the expiation of secret 
murder j the law of ftmale captives ; of first-born 
sons by a double mairiage ; of disob^ent sons ; ot 
those who suffer death by hanj^, xxi, ; the lavrs 
in xxii. 5-8, 13-21 ; of divorce, xxiv. 1; and va- 
rious lesser enactments, xxiii. and xxv. ; the foim of 
thanksgiving in offering the first-fruits, xxvi. ; the 
command to write the law upon stones, xxvii,, and 
to read itbefoiV'all Israel at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles, xxxi. 10-13. Many others are mther ex- 
tensions or modifications of, tlian additions to, exist- 
ing laws.— C. Author, 1. It is genei'ally agreed 
that by far the greater portion of the book is the 
work of one author. 2. It cannot be denied that 
the style of Deutei-onomy is veiy different from that 
of the other four books of the Pentateuch. 3. Who 
then was the author ? On this point the follow- 
ing principal hypotheses have been maintained : — 
(1.) The old traditional view that this book, like 
the other books of the Pentateuch, is the work of 
Moses himself. Of the later critics, Hengstenberg, 
Havernick, Kanke, and othei’s, have maintained this 
view. In support of this opinion it is said : a. That 
supposing the whole Pentateuch to have been writ- 
ten by Moses, the change in style is easily accounti:>d 
for when we remember that the last book is hort- 
atory in its character, that it consists chiefly of 
orations, and that these were delivered under very 
peculiar circumstances. 6. That the tisus loquendi 
is not only generally in accordance with that of the 
earlier books, and that as well in their Elohistic as 
in their Jehovistic portions, but that there am cer- 
tain peculiar forms of expression common only to 
these five books, c. That the alleged discrepancies 
in matters of fact between this and the earlier books 
may all be I’econciled. d. That the book bears 
witness to its own authorship (xxxi, 19), and is 
expressly cited in the N. T. as the woik of Moses 
(Matt. xix. 7, 8 ; Mai’k x. 3 ; Acts iii. 22, vii. 37,' . 
The advocates of this theory of course suppose th»; 
the last chapter, containing an account of the death 
of Moses, was added by a later hand, and (lerhaps 
formed originally the beginning of the book of 
Joshua. —(2.) The opinion of Stahelin (and as it 
would seem of Bleek) that the author is the same 
as the writer of the Jehovistic portions of tlie other 
books, — (3.) The opinion of De Wette, Gesenius, 
and othem, that the Deuteronomist is a distinct 
writer from the Jehovist.— (4.) Fiom the fact that 
certain phrases occurring in beat, are found also in 
the prophecy of Jeremiah, it has been too hastily 
concluded by some critics that both books were the 
work of the prophet. — (5.) Ewald is of opinion 
that it was written by a Jew living in Egypt 
doling the latter half of the reign of Manasmh, 
The song of Moses (xxxii.) is, accoixiing to him, 
not by the Deuteronomist, but is nevertheless later 
than the time of Solomon.— D. Date of Composi^ 
tkm. Was the Book really written, as its i^guage 
certainly implies, before the entry of Israel into the 
Promised Land? To supiwse it was written long 
after the settlement of the Isi’aelites in Canaan, m 
the reign of Solomon, or in that of Manasseh, is 
not only to make the Book an historical ronsmee, 
but to attribute very ’considerable inventive skill to 
the author. De Wette argues, indeed, that the 
cliaracter of the Laws is such as of it^£ to pi*e- 
suppose a long residence in the land of Canaan. He 
instance^ the allusion to the temple (xii. and xvi. 
1-7), the provision for the right discharge of the 
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an4 pt'ophetical offices, the ntlea fOi civil 
an4 military organisatiou aa4 the state of the Le» 
vites, who are lepresented as living without cities 
(though such are granted to them in Num. xxxv.) 
and without tithes (allotted to them in Nunu xviti. 

20, &c.)* Other I'easons for a later date, such as 
the mention of the woi'ship of the sun and moon (iv. 
19, xvii. 3) ; the punishment of stoning (xvii. 5, xxii. 

21, &c.) ; the name Feast of Tabernacles ; and the 
motive for keeping the Sabbath, am of little force. A 
further discussion of the question of authorship, as 
well as of the date of the legislation in Deutei’onomy, 
must be mserved for another ai-ticle. [PENTATEUCH.] 

BOTll* The name describes Satan as slandering 
God to man, and man to God. The fonner work 
is, of course, a pail of his great work of temptation 
to evil ; and is not only exemplified but illustrated 
as to its general nature and tendency by the narra- 
tive of Gcu. iii. The effect is to stir up the spiiit 
of fmedom in man to seek a fancied independence ; 
and it is but a slight step further to impute false- 
hood or cruelty to God. The other work, the 
slandering or accusing man before God is, as it 
must necessarily be, unintelligible to us. Th< 
question touches on two mysteries, the relation of 
the Infinite to the Finite spirit, and the permission 
of the existence of evil under the government of 
Him who is ** the Good.** The essence of this 
accusation is the imputation of selfish motives (Job 
i. 9, 10), and its refutiition is placed in the self- 
Racniice of those ** who loved not their own lives 
unto death.** [Satan ; Desion.] 

Dew. This in the summer is so copious in Pales- 
tine tinit it supplies to some extent the absence of min 
(Eoclus. xviii. 16, xliii. 22), and becomes import- 
ant to the agriculturist. As a proof of this copious- 
ness tlie well-known sign of Gideon (Judg. vi. 37, 
39, 40) may . be adduced. Thus it is coupled in 
the divine blessing with rain, or mentioned as a 
piime source of fertility (Gen. xxvii. 28; Deut. 
x.xxiii. 13 ; Zech. viii. 12), and its withdrawal is 
attributed to a cui-se (2 Sam. i. 21 ; 1 K. xvii. 1 ; 
Hag. 1. 10'. It becomes a lemling object in pro- 
phetic imagery by imsuu of its penetrating moisture 
witliout the apparent elfoit of rain (Deut. xxxii. 
2; Job xxix. 19; Ps. cxxxiii. 3 ; Piov. xix. 12; 
Is. xxvi. 19; Ho.s. xiv. 5; Mic. v. 7); while its 
Rj)ee<iy evanescence typifies the transient goodness 
of the hypocrite (Hos. vi. 4, xiii. 3), 

Diadm. What the ** diadem ** of the Jews wa.s 
we know not. That of other nations of imtiquity 



Obverse of TeUadrachtn of Tigranue, king of Syria. Haad of king 
with diadem, to the rigiit. 

was a fillet of silk, two inches broad, 4>ound round 
the head and tied behind, the invention of which is 
attributed to Liber. Its colour was generally white ; 
sometimes, however, it was of blue, like that of 
Darius; and it was sown with pearls or other 
Ipnns (Zech. ix, 16), and enriched with gold (Rev. 
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ix. 7). It WAS pAculiaidy the mark of Onentx, 
sovemigns (1 Msec. xiii. 32). A crown was used 
by tlie kings of Israel, even in kkttle (2 Sam. i.. 
10) ; but in all probability this waS not the state 
crown (2 Sam. xii. 30), although used in the coron- 
ation .of Joash (2 K. xi. 12). lif Ksth. i. 11, iL 
17, we have cether for the turban woni by the 
Persian king, queen, or otlier eminent pei'sons tC 
whom it was conceded as a special favour (viii. 15).' 
The diadem of tlie king dififered fi om that of others 
in having an erect triangular peak. The words in 
Ez. xxiii. 15 mean long and tJowing turbans of 
gorgeous colours. 

. DiaL The woi-d ma*dl6th is the same as that 
rendeied “step.s** in A. V. (Ex. xx. 26; 1 K. x. 
19), and “ degrees *’ in A. V. (2 K. xx. 9, 10, 11 ; 
Is. xxxviii. 8), where, to give h consistent render- 
ing, we should read with the maigin the “ degrees *' 
mther than the “ dial ** of Ahaz. In the absence 
of any materials for determining the shape and 
structure of the solai* instrument, wliich certiiinly 
appears intended, the best couise is to follow the 
mo.st strictly natural meaning of the words, and lo 
consider with Cyril of Alexandria and Jeiome, that 
the ma'dlothweve really stairs, and that the shadow 
(perhaps of some column or obelisk on the t<ip) fell 
on a greater or smaller number of tliem accoi-ding 
as the sun was low or high. The terrace of a palace 
miiiht easily be thus ornamented. 

Diamond (Heb. yahdld/n)^ a precious stone, the 
third in the second row on the bi east-plate of the 
High-priest (Ex. xxviii. 18, x.\xix. llj, and men- 
tioned by Ezekiel (xxviii. 13j among the piwious 
stones of the king of Tyre, Oui* tianslation, 
“diiunond,** is derived from Eben Esra, and is 
defended by Braun. Kalisch says “ perhaps Eme- 
rald.** Kespecting sAdmIr, wliich is translated 
“diamond** in Jer. xvii. 1, see under Aoamant. 

Dian’a. This I-atiu word, pro])erly denoting a 
Homan divinity, is the representative of the (?j'eek 
Artetnts^ the tutelaiy goddess of the Ephesians, 
who plays so important a part in the nan-ative of 
Acts xix. The Ephesian Diana was, however, re- 
gai’ded as invested with veiy difieient attributes, 
and made the object of a ditlerent worship, fVoru 
the ordinary Diana of the Greeks, and is rather 
perhaps to be identified with Astarte and other 
female divinities of the East. In some ixvpects 
there was doubtless a fusion of tlie two. Diana 
was the goddess of rivers, of pools, and of harbours ; 
and these conditions are satisfied by the situation 
of the sanetuaiy at Ephesus. Again, on coins of 
Ephesus we sometimes find her exhibittnl as a 
huntress and with a stag. But the true Ephesian 
Diana is lepreseuted in a foim entirely alien from 
Greek art. The coin below will give some 
notion of the image, winch was giotesque and 



Greek Imperial oopper coin of Ephoeui and Smyrna alUad 
('O/advoia) ; Iknultta, with name of procoiwuL 

Obv.: AOMITIA CeBACTH. Boat to right itov.t AN^Y 
KA 1 C€N DAITOY OMON< 5 lA ZMYP. £plu»iau 
Diana. 
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archaic in character. The head wore 9 mural 
crown, each hand held a bar of metal, and the lower 
pai t ended in a 1‘nde block covered with figures of 
animals and mystic inscriptions. This idol was 
regal'd^ as an oj)ject of peculiar sanctity, and was 
beheved to have fallen down , from heaven (Acts 
xix. 35). The cry of the mob (Acts xix. 28), 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians 1 ” and the strong 
expression in ver. 27, “ whom all Asia and the 
world worshippeth,’* may be abundantly illustrated 
from a variety of sour<*es. The teim “great** was 
evidently a title of honour recognised as belonging 
to the Ephesian goddess. We find it in inscriptions, 
and in Xenophon’s Ephesiacaf i. 11. 

Dibla'im, mother of Hosea's wife Gomer (Hos, 

1. 3). 

Dib'lath (accurately Diblah), a place named 
only in Vjz, vi. 14, as if situated at one of the 
extremities of the land of Israel. It is nutui-al to 
infer that Dihlah was in the north. Tlie only name 
in the north at all like it is IlinLAn,and the Jettei*^ 
D and R ai-e so much alike in Hebi’ew, and so fre- 
quently interchanged, owing to the cai'elessness of 
ropyista, that there is a strong probability that 
RiUah is the right leading. 

Di'bon, a town on the east side of Jordan, in 
the rich pastoral country, which was taken possession 
of and rebuilt by the children of Gad (Num. xxxii. 
3, 34). From this circuinstincc it possibly re- 
ceived the name of I)ibon-C)ad. Its first mention 
is in the ancient fragment of poctiy Num. x\i. 30, 
and from tins it appears to have belonged originally 
to the Moabites. We Hud Dibon counted to Reuben 
in tlie lists of Joshua (xiii, 9, 17). In the time 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah, however, it was agJiin in 
possession of Moab (Is. xv. 2 ; Jer. xlviii. 18, 2*2, 
comp. 24). Ill the same denunciations of Isaiah it 
appears, jirobably, under the luimo of Dimon. 
In piodei n times the name Dhibnn has been dis- 
co veied by Seetzen, Irby and Mangles, and Burck- 
hardt as attacliPAi to extensive ruins on the Roman 
road, about three miles north of the Anion ( Wady 
Modjeb), All agi*ee, however, in describing the.se 
ruins as lying low.— 2. One of the towns which 
was re-inhabited by the men of Judah after the 
retuiTi from captivity (Neh. xi. 25). From its 
mention with Jekabzeel, Moladah, and other towns 
of the south, there can be no doubt that it is ident- 
ical with Dl MON A II. 

Di'bon-Gad, one of the h.alting-places of the 
Israelites (Num. xxxiii. 45, 46). It was no doubt 
the same place which is generally called Dibon. 

Dib'ri, a Danite, father of Shelomith (Lev. xxiv. 

11 ). 

Bidrachmon. [Monev ; Shekel.] 

Bid'ymus, that is, the Tioin^ a suniame of the 
anostle Thomas (John xi. 16, xx. 24, xxi. 2). 
[Thomas.] 

Bik'lah (Gen. x. 27 ; 1 Chr. i. 21), a son of 
Joktan, whose settlements, in common with those 
of the other sons of Joktan, must be looked for in 
Arabia. The name in Hebrew signifies ** a palm'- 
treOy' hence it is thought that Diklah is a pai*! of 
Arabia containing many palra-tiees. Bochart, and 
nfber him Gesenius, refer the descendants of Diklah 
to the Miiiaei, a people of Arabia Felix inhabiting 
a palmiferous country. No trace of Diklah is 
known to exist in Araliic works, except the mention 
of a place called Dakalah in El-Yemdmht with 
palm-trees, Ndkideh also signifies a palm- 
free, and is name of many plaott» esp^lly 
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Nakhleh el~ Temdneeyeh; and NMUh etih^symee^ 
yehf two well-known towns situate near each other; 
Therefore, 1. Diklah may probably be, recovered in 
the place called Dakalah above mentioned; or; 
possibly, 2. in one of the places named Nidcbleh. 

Bil'ean, one of the cities in the lowlands' M 
Judah (Josh. xv. 38). It has not been identified 
with ceidainty. Van de Velde suggest® that, it 
may be the modern place 7Y»a, about three miles 
north of Tell-es-Safieh in the maritime plain of 
Philistia, south of Ekron. 

Bim'nah, a city in the trilic of Zebulun, given 
to the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi. 35). Himmon 
( 1 Chr. vi, 77) may possibly be a variation of 
Dimnah. 

Bi'mon, the waters of, some streams on 
the east of the Dead Sea, in the land of Moab, 
against which Isaiah is here littering denunciations 
(Is. XV. 9). Gesenius conjectures that the two 
name.s Dimon and Dibon are ihe same. 

Bi'monah, a city in the south of Judah (Josh. 
XV. 22;, perhaps the same as Dibon in Neh. 
XI. 25. 

Bi'nah, the daughter of Jacob by Leah (Gen. 
XXX. 21). She accompanied her father from Meso- 
potamia to Canaan, and, having ventured among 
the inhabit-mts, was violatetl by Shechem the son 
of Hamor, the chieftain of tlie territory in which 
her father had settled (Gen. xxxiv.). Her age at 
this time, judging by the subsequent notice of 
Joseph's age (Gen. xxxvii. 2), may have been from 
13 to 15, the ordinary period of marriage in Eastei’n 
countries. Shechem pioposed to make the usual 
leparation by paying a sum to the father and marry, 
iiig her (Gen. xxxiv, 12). But in this case the 
suitoV wits an alien, and the crown of the offence 
consisted in its having been committed by an alien 
against the liwoure*! jieople of God ; he had 
“wrought folly in Israel*’ (xxxiv. 7). The pro- 
posals of Hamor, who acted as his deputy, win-e 
framed on the recognition of the hitherto complete 
sejmration of the two peoples ; he proposed the 
fusion of the two by the establishment of the 
rights of intermarriage and commerce. The sons 
of Jacob, bent upon revenge, availed themselves of 
the eagerness, vr liivh Shechem sho>ved, to effect their 
purpose ; they deinandetl, as a condition of the pro- 
posctl union, tlie circumcision of the Shechemites. 
They therefoie assented; and on the third day, 
when the pain and tcver resulting from the opera- 
tion were at the highest, Simeon and Levi, own 
brothers to Dinah, as Josephus observes, attacked 
them unexpectedly, slew all the males and plundeied 
their city. 

Bi'naitOB (Ezr. iv. 9), the name of some of the 
Cuthaeau colonists who were placed in the cities of 
8amaria after the captivity of the ten tribes. No- 
thing more is known of them. Junius, without 
any authority, identifies them with the people 
known to geographera by the name Dennanu 

Binliabah (Gen. xxxvi. 32 ; 1 Ohr. i. 43), the 
capital city, ar'* probably the birthplace, pf Bela, 
son of Bcor, king of Edom. It has not been identi* 
fied. 

Bionys'ii^ “ the feast of Bacchus,** which was 
celebrated, especially in later times, with wild extra* 
vaganoe, and licentious enthusiasm* Women, as 
well as men, joined in the processions, acting the 
part of Maenads, crewned with ivy and bearing the 
thyrsus. 8hoi-tly before the persecution of Aii- 
tiochuB Epiphanes, 168 B.C., ic which the Jews 
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*^we^ compelled to go in procMon to Bacchus 
carrying ivy ” (2 Macc. vi. 7), the secret celebra- 
ticn of the Bacchanalia in Itsdy had l)^n revealed 
to the Roman senate (b.o. 186). A decr^ was 
pas^ forbidding its obseiTanoe in Rome or Italy, 
This Ruit oders the best oommentai'y on the con- 
duct of Antiochns. 

tha Araopagite (Acts xrii. 34), 
an eminent Athenian, converted to Chiistianity by 
the preaching of St. Paul. Eusebius makes him, on 
the anthonty of Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, to 
have been first bishop of Athens. The^ writings 
which were once attributed to him are "now con- 
fessed to be the production of some neo-Platonists 
sf the 6th century. 

Biony'ans (2 Macc. xiv. 3.3; 3 Macc. ii. 29), 
also called Bacchus, was properly the god of wine. 
The eastern wanderings of Dionysus are well known, 
nut they do not seem to have leil any s|}ecial tmoe 
n Palestine. His woi'ship, however, was greatly 
modified by the incorporation of Eastern elements, 
and assumed the twofold form of wild oigies and 
mystic rites. To the Jew, Dionysus would neces- 
sarily appear as the embodiment of paganism in its 
most material shape, sanctioning the most tumultu- 
ous passions and the worst excesses. 
Bioacorin'thinfl. [Months.] 

Biot'repheSi a Christian mentioned in 3 John 
9, but of whom nothing is known. 

Disciple. [Education; Schools.] 

Discus, a circular plate of stone or metal, made 
for throwing to a distance as an exercise of stoength 
and dextenty (2 Macc. iv. 14). 
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Diseases. [Medicine.] 

Dish* [Basin ; Charger], In ancient Egypt, 
and also in Judaea, guests at the table handled 
their food with the fingers. The same is the case 
in modem Egypt. Each person breaks off a small 
piece of bread, dips it in the dish, and then conveys 
it to his mouth, together with a small portion of 
the meat or other contents of the dish. To pick 
out a delicate morsel and hand it to a friend is 
fsteemed a compliment, and to refuse such an offer- 
uig is oont^ to good manners. Judas di|^ing 
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his hand in the same dish with our Lord was show* 
ing especial friendliness and intim^y. 

DU'hun, the youngest son of Seir the Horite 
(Gen. xxxvi. 21, 28, 30 ; t Chr. i. 38, 42). 

iHslloil. 1. The fifth son of 3eir (Gen. xxxvi. 
21, 26, 30 ; 1 Chr. i. 38).— 2. The son of Anah 
and gmndson of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 25 ; 1 Chr. i. 
38). Dishon and Dishan belong to the same root. 
The get^i-aphical position of the tribes descended 
from these patriarchs is uncertain. Knobel places 
them to E. and S.E. of tHe Qnlf of Akaha, 
Dispersion, The Jews of the, or simply The 
Dispersion, was the geneiul title applied to those 
Jews who remained settled in foreign countries after 
the return from the Babylonian exile, and during 
the period of the second Temple. The Dispersion, 
as a distinct element influencing the entire character 
of the Jews, dates from the Babylonian exile. 
Outwardly and inwardly, by its effects both on the 
Gentiles and on the people of Israel, the IMspersion 
appears to have been the clearest providential pre- 
pai-ation for the spmid of Christianity. At the 
beginning of the Christian era the Dispeision was 
divided into three great sections, the Babylonian, 
the Syrian, the Egyptian. Precedence was yielded 
to the firat. From Babylon the Jews spread 
throughout Persia, Media, and Parthia; but the 
settlements in China belong to a modern date. The 
Greek conquests in Asia extended the limits of the 
Dispersion. Seleucus Nicator transplanted large 
bodies of Jewish colonists from Babylonia to the 
capitals of his western piovinces. His policy wiis, 
followed by his successor Antiochus the Great ; 
and the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphaues only 
served to push forward the Jewish emigi'ation to 
the remoter districts of his empire. Large settle- 
ments of Jews were established in Cyprus, in the 
islands of the Achaean, and on the w<‘stem coast of 
Asia Minor. The Jews of the Syriiui provinces 
gradually fonned a closer connexion with their new 
homes, and together with the Greek language 
adopted in many respects Greek ideiis. This Hel- 
lenizing tendency, however, found its most free 
development at Alexandiia. The Jewish settle- 
ments established there by Alexander and Ptolemy I. 
became the souice of the Afric:an dispersion, which 
spread over the north coast of Africa, and perhaps 
inland to Abyssinia. AtCyrene and l^renice (Tri- 
poli) the Jewish inhabitants formed a considerable 
(Mriion of the mpiilation. The African Dispersion, 
like all other Jews, preserved their veneration for 
the “holy city,” and recognised the universal claims 
of the Temple by the annual tribute. But the 
distinction in language led to wider differences, 
which were averted in Babylon by the currency ot 
an Aramaic dialect. After the destruction of the 
Temple the Zeidots found a reception in Cyrene ; 
and towards the close of the reign of Trajan, a.d. 
115, the Jewish population in Africa rose with ter- 
rible ferocity. The Jewish settlements in Rome 
were consequent upon the occupation of Jerusalem 
by Pompey, B.C. 63. The captives and emigrants 
whom he brought with him were located in the 
ti'ans-l'ib^rine quarter. In the reign of Claudius 
the Jews became objects of suspicion from their 
immense numbers; and the interaal disputes led 
to their banishment from the city (Acts xviii. 2). 
This expulsion, if general, (tan only have been tem- 
porary, for in a few years ^the Jews at Rome were 
numerous (Acts xxviii. 17 ff«). The influence qf 
the Dispersion on the rapid promulgation of ChristI 
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ttiiity cjm scaroelj be ovenuted. The course of the 
Apostolic preaciiing followed in a regular progress 
the line of Jewish wttlements. The mixed assembly 
from which the first conveiis were gathered on the 
day of Pentecost^ represented each division of the 
Dispersion (Acts*ii. ; (1) Faithians . . . . 
Mesopotamia ; (2) Judaea (i. e. Syria), . , . Pam- 
phylia ; (3) Egypt . . . Greece ; (4) Romans ... % 
and these converts naturally prepared the way for 
the apostles in the interval which preceded the be- 
ginning of the separate apostolic missions. 

DiVinatUm (Ez. xiii. 7 ; Wisd. xvii. 7 ; Is. 
xlvii. 9). This ai*t “ of taking an aim of divine 
matters by human, which cannot but breed mixtura 
of imaginations” (Bacon, Ess, xvii.) has been 
univer^ in all ages, and all nations alike civilized 
and savage. The first kind of divination was called 
Natural, in which the medium ^f inspiration was 
trauspoiied from his own individuality, and became 
the passive instrument of supernatural utterances. 
"I'he other kind of divination was artificial, and pro- 
bably originated in an honest conviction that external 
nature sympathised with and frequently indicated 
the condition and prospects of mankind ; a convic- 
tion not in itself ridiculous, and fostered by the 
accidental synchronism of natural phenomena with 
human catastrophes. When once this feeling was 
established the supposed manifestations were in- 
finitely multiplied. The invention of divination is 
ascribed to Prometheus, to the Phrygians and Etru- 
rians, es|jecially sages, or to the devil. In the 
same way Zoroaster ascribes all magic to Ahiiman. 
Similar opinions have prevailed in modern times. 
Many foims of divination are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, and the subject is so frequently alluded to 
that it deserves careful examination. Divinera ara 
first mentioned as a prominent body in the Egyptian 
court, Gen. xli. 8.— 1. Chartuinmim, They wera 
a olasj of Egyptian priests, eminent for learning.— 
2. Chacdmiin (Ex. vii. 1 1). Possibly these, as well 
as their predecessors, were merely a leanied class, 
invested by vulgar superatition with hidden power, 
Daniel was made head of the college by Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan. v. 11).— 8. MecasshSphim (Ex. vii. 
1 1, casshdphim). The word seems to denote mere 
jugglers, of the class to which belonged Jannes and 
Jambres (2 Tim. iii. 8). How they produced the 
wonders which hai'dcned the heart of Pharaoh is 
idle to conjecture. Michaelis explains them to be 
“ astrologei-s,” such as in ancient times were sup- 
posed to be able to control the sun and moon by 
spells. Women were supposed to be peculiarly 
addicted to these magical arts (Ex. xxii. 18).— 
4. YiddS'onim (Lev. xix. 31, xx. 6), ucizards. 
Those that could by whatever means reveal the 
future.— 6. Obdth (Lev. xx. 6; Is. viii. 19, xix. 
3), The word properly means “ spirits of the 
dead,” and then by an easy metonymy those who 
consulted them. They are also calleil Pythones. 
]4;nce the “ spirit of Python,” Acta xvi. 16. These 
ventriloquists ** peeped and muttered ” fi’om the 
earth to imitate the voice of the revealing familiar 
(Is. xxix. 4, &c. ; 1 Sam. xxviii. 8; Lev. x-x. 27). 
Ob properly means a bottle (Job xxxIL 19), and 
was applied to the magician, "because he was sup- 
posed to be inflated by the sjjirit. Of this class 
was the witch of Endor.—6. K6sem kSsdmitn 
(Deut. xviii. 10). This word may be taken to 
mean astrologers, magi, &c.— 7. Me'dnSn (Mic. v. 
12 ; 2 K. xxi. 6 ; A. V. an observer of times ”). 
It is derived by some from to otmoTf and | 
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may 'mean genetaUy ** using hidden (1m, U. 

6 ; Jer. xxvii. 9). If it be derived' from eti 
eye, it will mean **one who faiKinates With the 
eyes,” as in the Syr. Vers. ' A belief in the evil 
eye was universal, and is often alluded 16 in Scrip* 
ture (Deut. xxiii. 6; Matt. xx. 15; Tob. iv. 7, 
1 -Sam. xviii. 9, “ Saul eyed David ”). Otheni 
again make the 'onUntm (Is. ii. 6, &c.), sooth* 
sayers,” who predicted “ times ” as in A. V., from 
the observation of the clouds. In Judg. ix. 37, 
the expression ” terebinth of MUdnSntm** refers not 
so much to the general sacredness of great trees as 
to the fact that (piobably) here Jacob had buried 
his amulets (Gen. xxxv. 4).— 8. MenachdMm 
(Ps, Iviii. 5; 2 K. xvii. 17, xxi. 6, &c. A, V. en- 
chanters) who were supposed to render serpents 
innocuous and oberlient (Ex. vii. 9 ; Jer. viii. 17 ; 
Eccl. X. 11), chiefly by the power of music; but 
also no doubt by the possession of some genuine and 
often hereditary secret. They had a similar power 
over scorpions. The root his, however, a general 
meaning of “ learning by experience,” like “ to 
augur,** in English, Gen. xxx. 27.-9. Chdbir 
chebdrim. Those who acquired power by uttering 
spells, &c. — 10. Belomanta. Alluded to in Ez. 
xxi. 21, where Nebuchadnezzar, at the parting of 
two ways, uses divination by arrows to decide 
whether he shall proceed against Jerusalem or Rab- 
bah. Jerame explains it of mingling in a quiver 
arraws on which were inscribed the names of varioua 
cities, that city being attacked the name of which 
was drawn ouL Estius says he threw up a bundle 
of anows to see which way they would light, and 
falling on the right hand he marched towards 
Jerusalem.— IL Closely connected with this was 
divination by rods (Hos. iv. 12),— 12 . Cup divi- 
nation (Gen, xliv. 5). Parkhurst and othei*8, deny- 
ing that divination is intended, make it a mere cup 
of office “ for which he would search carefully.** 
But in all probability the A. V. is right. The 
divination was by means of radiations from the 
water or from magically inscribed gems, &c. thrown 
into it.— 18 . Consultation of Teraphim fZech. x. 
2 ; Ez. xxi. 21 ; 1 Sam. xv. 23). These were 
wooden images (1 Sam. xix. 13) consulted as 
“ idols,** from which the excited worshippera fancied 
that they received oracular responses [Teraphim]. 
— 14 . Divination by the liver (Ez. xxi. 21). The 
liver was the most important part of the sacrifice. 
I’Ans the deaths of both Alexander and Hephaestion 
were foratold.— 15 . Divination by divams (Deut. 
xiii. 2, 3; Judg. vii. 13; Jer. xxiii. 32). Many 
warnings occur in Scripture against tlie impostui'es 
attendant on the interpretation of dreams (Zech. x. 
2, &c.) We find however no direct trace of seek'* 
ing for dreams.— 16. The consultation of oracles 
may be considered as another form of divination 
(Is. xli. 21-24, xliv, 7). The te.*m oracle is applied 
to the Holy of Holies (1 K. vi. 16 ; Ps. xxviii. 2).r 
That there were several oracles of heathen goils 
known to the Jews we may infer both from the 
mention of that of Baiil-zebub at Eki*on (2 K. i« 
2-6), and from the towns named Debir. Moses 
forbwJe eveiy species of divination because a prying 
into the future clouds the mind with superstition, 
and because it would have been an incentive to 
idolatry ; indeed the frequent denunciations of the 
sin in the prophets tend to prove that these foi^ 
bidden arts presented peculiar temptations to apo- 
state Israel. But God supplied his peofde with 
substitutes for divination, wliich would have 
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ilei-ed it Mipei'Huous,' and left them in no doubt as 
lo his will in oiroumstanoes of danger, had they 
^ostinued faithfuL It was only when they were 
unfaithful that the revelation was withdrawn 
(1 xxviiu 2 Sam. ii. 1; v. 23, &c.). 
Sujierati.tion not unfrequently goes hand in hand 
with scepticism, and hence, amid the general in- 
fidelity prevalent through the Ih>man empire at our 
Lord's coming, imposture was rampant ; as a glance 
at the pages of Tacitus will suffice to pixive. Hence 
the lucrative trades of such men as Simon Magus 
(Acts viii. 9), Bar-jesus (Acts xiii. 6, 8), the slave 
with the spiiit of Python (Acts xvi, 16), the vaga- 
bond Jews, exorcists (Luke xi. 19; Acts xix. 13;, 
and others (2 Tim. iii. 13; Kev. xix. 20, &c.), as 
well ivs the notorious defers in magical books 
at Kphesijs (Acts xix. 19). 

Divorce. The law regulating this subject is 
^urnl Deut. xxiv. 1-4, and the cases in which the 
right of a husband to divorce his wife was lost, are 
stated ib. xxii. 19, 29. The ground of divorce ,s 
a point on which the Jewish doctora of the period 
of theK. T. wiilely diireiei! ; tlie scliool of Shamrnai 
seeming to limit it to a moral delinquency in the 
woman, whilst that of Hillel exiended it to trifling 
causes, e. g., if the wife burnt the food she was 
cooking for her husband. The Pharisees wished 
pcrhai)s to embioil our Saviour with tliese rival 
schools by their question (Matt. xix. 3); by His 
answer to which, as well as by His previous maxim 
(v. 31), he declares that but for their hardened 
state of heait, such questions would have no place. 
Vet from the distinction made, ** but 1 say unto 
you,*' V. 31, 32, it seems to follow, that He i-e- 
gardod all the lesser cans^^s than “ fornicaition ** as 
standing on too weak giound, and declined the 
question of how to intcrpiet the words of Moses. It 
would be unreasonable, therefore, to suppose that by 
** some unclcaniioss,” to which he limited the remedy 
of divoi’ce, Moses meant “ fornication,*’ i.e. adultery, 
for that would have been to stultify the law “ that 
such shoidd be stoned *’• (John viii. 5; Lev. xx, 
lO). The practical difficulty, however, which at- 
tends on the doubt which is now found in inteiy 
preting Moses* words will be lessened if we consider, 
that the mere giving “a bill (or rather “book,**) 
of divorcement” (comp. Is. 1. 1; Jer. iii, 8), 
would in ancient times require the intervention ^f 
a Levite, not only to secure the formal cori’ectness 
of the instrument, but because the ait of writing 
was then generally unknown. This would bring 
the matter under the cognizance of legal authority, 
and tend to check the rash exerase of the right by 
the husband. But the absence of any case in fioint 
in the period which lay noaj*est to the lawgiver 
himself, or in any, save a much more rei'eut one, 
makes the wliole question one of great uncertainty. 

Di'zahab, a place iu the Arabian Desert, men- 
tioned Deut. i. 1, as limiting the po.sition of the 
^]X)t in which Moses is there rapreseuted as address- 
ng the Israelites. It is by Robinson identified 
wits Daliobf a cape on the W. shore of the Oulf of 
Akahah, 

Do’oos, a “ little hold ** near Jericho (1 Macc. 
xvi. 15, comp, veive 14) built by Ftolemeus the 
son of Abubus. The name still remains attached 
to the copious and .excellent springs of Ain*Duky 
which burst forth in the Wady Nawffimehy at the 
foot of the mountain of Quai*antaDia {Kurmtvi), 
^)OUt 4 miles N-W, of Jericho. Above the springs 
traces of ancient tbundations^ which may be 
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those of Ptolemy's castle, but more probably of timl 
of the Templara, one of whose stations this was. 

Bod'ai. an Ahohiie who conftnanded the couive 
of the 2nd month (1 Chr. xxvii. 4). It is probable 
that he is the same as Dodo, 2. 

. .Do'danim, Gen. x. 4 ; 1 Chr. i. 7 (in some copies 
and in mm*g. of A, V. 1 Chr, i. 7, ‘Rodanim), a 
fapaily or race descended from Javan, the son of 
Japhet (Gen. x, 4 ; I Chr. i. 7). The weight o* 
authority is in favour of the fomer name. Dodaiiim 
is regarded as identical with Dardmii. The Dardaui 
wore found iu historical times in lllyricum and 
Troy; the former district was regaixied ns their 
original seat. They were probably a semi-Pelasgic 
race, and are grouped with the Chittira m the 
genealogical table, os more closely related to them, 
than to the other branches of the Pelasgic race. 
Kalisch identities Dodauim with the Daunians, who 
occupied the coast of Apulia. 

Do'davah, a man of Maresha in J udah, father of 
Eliezer who denounced Johoshaphat’s alliance with 
Ahaziah (2 Chr. xx. 37). 

Do'do. 1. A man of Bethlehem, father of El- 
hanan, who was one of David’s thirty cnptaius 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 24 : 1 Chr. xi. 20). He is a different 
pei-son fiom— 2. Doi)0 TilR Ahohite, father ol 
Elciizar, the 2iid of the three mighty men who 
were over the thirty (2 Sam. xxiii. 9 ; 1 Chr. xi. 
12). He, or his son — in which c-ase we must sup- 
pose the words “ Eleazar sou of” to have escaped 
fiom the text — probably had the command of 
the second monthly course (1 (3ir. xxvii. 4), In the 
latter passage the name is Dodat.— 3. A man of 
Is-sachar, forefather of Tola the Judge (Judg. x. 1). 

Do'eg, an Jdumaean, cliief of Saul’s herdmen. He 
was at Nob when Ahimelech gave David the sword 
of Goliath, and not only gave infonnation to Saul, 
but when othera declined the office, himself executed 
the king’s order to destroy tlie priests of Nolj, with 
their families, to the number persons, together 
with ail their property (1 Sam. xxi. 7, xxii. 9, IS, 
22 : Ps. hi.). 

Dog, an animal frequently mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. It was used by the Hebrews as a watch for 
their houses (Is. Ivi. 10), and for guarding their 
flocks (Job XXX. 1), Then also as now, troops of 
hungry and semi-wild dogs used to wander about 
the fiiuds and streets of the cities, devouring dead 
bodies and other ofliil (1 K. xiv. 11, x\i, 4, xxi. 19, 
23, xxii. 38, 2 K. ix. 10, 36 ; Jer. xv. 3, Ps. fix. 6, 
14), and thus became such objects of dislike that 
fierce and cruel enemies are poetically styled dogs in 
P>. xxii. 10, 20. Moi-eover the dog being an un- 
clean animal (Is, Ixvi. 3), the terms do(j, ^ad dog^ 
dog's heivd were used as teims of reproach, or of 
humility in speaking of one’s self (1 Sam. xxiv. 14 ; 

2 Sam. iii. 8, ix. 8, xvi. 9 ; 2 K. viii, 13). Stanley 
mentions that he saw on the very site of Jezreel 
the descendants of the dogs that devoured Jezelxd, 
prowling on the mounds without the walls for 
otfiil and caiTion thrown out to them to consume. 
Boors. [Gates.] 

Doph'kall, a place mentioned Num. xxxiii. 12, 
as a station in the Desert where the Israelites en- 
camped; sec WiLDEkNESS. 

Dor (.losh. xvii. 11, 1 K. iv. 11 ; 1 Macc, xv. 
11), an ancient royal city of the Canaanites (Josh, 
xii. 23), whose ruler was an ally of Jabin king of 
Hazor {^inst Joshua (Josh* xi. 1, 2). It was 
probably the most southern settlement of the Phoe- 
nicians on the coast of Syria* Josephus desenbes it 
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as a maritime city, on the west border of Manaaseh 
And the noi-th border of Dan near Mount Carmel. 
It appears to have been within the territory of the 
tribe of Asher, though allotted to Manasseh (Josh. 
x\ii. 11; Judg. i.**!?). The original inhabitants 
were nex^er expelled; but, during the prob'peraus 
reigns of David and ^lomon they were made tribu- 
tary (Judg. i« 27, 28), and the latter monarch sta- 
tioned at Dor one of his twelve purveyors (1 K. iv. 
11). Tryphon, the murderer of Jonathan Mncea- 
baeus and usui'per of the throne of Syria, having 
sought an asylum in Dor, the city was besieged and 
captUi'ed by Antiochus Sidetes (1 Macc. xv. 11). 
Of the site of Dor there can be no doubt. The de- 
scriptions of Josephus and Jerome are clear and 
full. The latter places it on the coast, ** in the 
ninth mile from Caesarea, on the way to Ptole- 
mais.’* Just at the point indicated is the small 
village of probably an Arab corruption of 

Doruy consisting of about thii ty houses, wholly con- 
stnicted of ancient materials. 

Do’ra. 1 Macc. xv. 11, 13, 25, [Dor.] 

Bor'oas. [Tauitha.] 

Doryni'enes, father of Ptolemy, surnamed Macron 
(1 Macc. iii. 38; 2 Macc. iv. 45). It is probable 
that he is the same Doiymcnes who fought against 
Antiochus the Great. 

Dosith'eofl. 1 . “ A priest and Levite,** who cai*- 
ried the translation of Esther to Egypt (Esth. xi. 1, 
2).— 2. One of the captains of Judas Maccabaeus 
in the battle agiiinst Timotheus (2 Macc. xU. 19, 
24).— 8. A horse-soldiei* of BacenoPs company, a 
man of prodigious strength, who, in attempting to 
capture Gorgias, was cut down by a Thracian 
(2 Macc. xii. 35).— 4. The son of Drimylus, A-Jew’, 
who had renounced the law of his fathers, and was 
in the camp of Ptolemy Philopator at Raphia (3 
Macc. i. 3). Pie was perhaps a chamberlain. 

Do'thaun. [Dothan.] 

Do'than, a place^^ii-st mentioned (Gen. xxxvii. 
17) in connexion with the history of .Joseph, and 
^appai'ently as in the neighbourhood of Shechem. It 
next appears as the residence of Elisha (2 K. vi. 
13). Later still we encounter it as a landmarl^ in 
the account of Holofernes' campaign against 6ethulia 
(Jud. iv. 6, vii. 3, 18, viii. 3). Dothaim is due 
to the Greek text, from which this book is trans- 
lated. Dothain was known to Hlusebius, who places 
it 12 miles to the N, of Seba.ste (Samaria) ; and here 
it has been at length discovered in our own times, 
still bearing its ancient name unimpaired, and situ- 
ated at the south end of a plain of the richest pas- 
turage, 4 or 5 miles S.W. ^f «/enm, and separated 
only by a swell or two of hills from the plain of 
Esdi-aelon. 

DoY0 (Heb. Tdndk). The first mention of this 
bird occurs in Gen. viii. The dove’s rapidity of flight 
IS alluded to in Ps. Iv, 6 ; the beauty of its plumage 
ins|^8. Ixviii. 13; its dwelling in tbe rocks and 
vcmeys in Jer, xlviii. 28, and Biz. vii. 16 ; its 
mouniful voice in Is. xxxviii. 14, lix. 11 ; Nah. ii. 
7; its harmlessness in Matt. x. 16; its simplicity 
in PIos. vii. 11, and its amativeness in Cant. i. 15, 
ii* 14. Doves are kept in a domesticated etate in 
many parts of the East. The pigeon-cote is an oni- 
veml feature in the houses of Upper Egypt, In 
Persia {ugeon-houses aj-e ere<;ted at a distance from 
the dwellings, for the puiiiQse of collecting the dung 
as manure. There is prol^bly an allufflon to suen 
a custom in Is. lx. 8. 

Co^^D explanations haje been 
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given of the passage in 2 K. vL 25, which descHbee 
the famine of Samaria to have been so «|oesaive, 
that ** an ass’s head was sold for fourioore pieces of 
silver, and the fourth pait of a cab of dove’e dung 
for five pieces of silver.” The old versions and very 
many ancient commentators are in favour of a 
liter^ interpretation of the Heb. word, Bodiart 
has laboured to show that it denotes a species of 
cicer, ** chick-pea,” which he says the Arabs call 
umAn, and sometimes improperly ** dove’s or spar- 
row’s dung.” Linnaeim suggest^ that the chiryA* 
nim may signify the Omithogalum umbellatim, 
“ Star of Bethlehem.” With regard to Bochart’a 
opinion, (Ilelsius, who advocates the literal inter- 
pretation, has shown that it is fotmded on an error. 
It can scarcely be believed that even in the worst 
horrors of a siege a substance so vile as is implied 
by the literal rendering should have been used for 
food, and in the absence of further evidence we must 
refrain from deciding. 

Dowry. [Marriage.] 

Drachm (2 Macc. iv. 19, x. 20, xii. 43; Luke 
XV. 8, 9), a Greek silver coin, varying in weight on 
account of the use of different talents. The Jews 
must have been acquainted wth three talents, the 
Ptolemaic, the Phoenician, and the Attic. The 
drachmae of these talents weigh respectively, dunng 
the period of the M.accabees, about 55gr8. troy, 58*5, 
and 66. In Luke (A. V. “piece of silver”) denarii 
seem to be intended. [Monev ; Silver, piece op.] 

Dragoon. The translators of the A. V., appar- 
ently following the Vulgate, have rendered by the 
same word “ dragon ” the two Hebrew words Tan 
and Tannin^ which appear to be quite distinct in 
meaning.- 1. The foraier is used, always in the 
plural, in Job xxx. 29 ; Is. xxxiv. 13, xliii. 20 ; In 
Is. xiii. 22 ; in Jer. x. 22, xlix. .33 ; in Ps. xliv. 19 ; 
and in Jer. ix. 11, xiv. 6, li. 37; Mic. i. 8. It is 
always applied to some creaturqs inhabiting the 
desert, and we should conclude from this that it 
refers rather to some wild beast than to a serpent. 
The Syriac renders it by a word >^hidi, according to 
Pococke, means a “jackal.”— II. The word tomn 
ftems to refer to any great monster, whether of the 
land or the sea, being indeed tnora usually applied 
to some kind of serpent or reptile, but not exclusively 
restricted to that sense. When we examine special 
pa*.iges we find the word used in Gen. i. 21, of 
the great sea-monsters, the lepresenlatives of the 
inhabitants of the deep. On the other hand, in 
Ex. vii. 9, 10, 12, Deut. xxxii. 33, Ps. xci. 13, it 
refers to land-serpents of a powerful and deadly 
kind. In the N. T.,it is only found in the Apoca- 
lypse (Rev. xii. 3, 4,7, 9, 16, 17, &c.V as applied 
metiiphoricnlly to “ the ohl serpent, called the Devil, 
and Satan,” the description of the “dragon” being 
dictated by the syniboliail meaning of the image 
rather than by any refoi-ence to any actually existing 
creature. The reason of this scriptural symbol is 
to be sought not only in the union of gigantic power 
with craft and malignity, of which the seipent 
is the natural emblem, but. in the record of the 
serpent’s agency in the temptation. (Gen. iii,). 

Dram. “[Daric.] 

Dreams.— 1. The main difference between out 
sleeping and waking thoughts appeara to lie ia. this 
—that, in the former case, the i^roeptive faculties 
of the mind are active, while the reflective powers 
are generally asleep. Yet there is a cUiss of dreams 
in vtiiich the I'eason is not Wholly asleep. In these 
cases it seems to look on as it weie from' without^ 
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and 90 to have a double coiusciousness. In either 
CBM the uleas suggested are accepted by the mind 
in di-eams at once and inevitably, instead of being 
weighed and tested, as in our waking houi-s. But it 
is evident that the method of such suggestion is still 
undctemined, and in fac( is no more capttble of being 
accounted for by any single cause than the sug- 
gestion of waking thoughts. The mateiivl of these 
latter is supplied either by oui'selves, through the 
senses, the memoiT, and the imagination, or by 
other m?n» genemlly through the medium of wotds, 
or lastly uy the direct action of the Spirit of God, 
or of cieated spirits of oiders superior to our own, 
or the spin! within us. So also it is in dreams 
On the hi*st two points experience gives undoubted 
testimony; as to the third, it can, from the natuic 
of the case, speak but vj^uely and uncertainly. 
The Scriptui-e declares, not as auy strange thing, 
but as a thing of course, that the influence of the 
Spirit of God upon the soul extends to its sleep- 
ing as well as its waking thoughts.— 1 1. It 
of course, with this last class of dreams that we 
have to do in Scripture. The dreams of memory or 
imagination are indeed refci'ied to in Eccl. v. 3 ; Is. 
xxix. 8 ; but it is the history of the Kevelation of 
the Spiiit of Go<l to the rpiiit of man, whether 
sleeping or waking, which is the pro|»er subject of 
Scripture itelf. It must be obseiTed that, in ac- 
conlance with the principle enunciated by S. Paul in 
1 Cor. xiv. 15, dieams, in which the undei standing 
is asleep, are recognised indeed as a method of di- 
vine revelation, but placed below the visions of pro* 
phecy, in which the understanding plays its part. 
It is true that the book of Job, standing as it does 
on the basis of “ natuial religion,” dwells on di earns 
and ** visions in deep sleep as the chosen method 
of God's revelation of Himself to man (see Job iv. 
13, vii. 14, xxxiii. 15). But inNum. xii. 6; Deut. 
xiii. 1, 3, 5; Jer. xxvii. 9 ; Joel ii. 28, &c.,dreameis 
of dreams, whether true or false, aie placed below 
“ prophets,'* and even below diviners j” and si- 
milarly in the climax of 1 Sam. xxvii i. (J, we read 
that “Jehovah answeied Saul not, neither by 
dreams, nor by Uiim [by symbol], nor by prophets.” 
Under the Chiistian dispensation, while we read 
frequently of trances and visions, dreams are never 
leferred to as vehicles of divine revelation* In 
exact accordance with this principle are the actual 
records of tlie dieams sent by God, The greater 
number of such dreams were giantod, for pie- 
diction or for waioiing, to those who were alieps to 
the Jewish covenant. And, where dieams are re- 
corded as means of God's revelation to His chosen 
servants, they are almo>t always leferred to the 
periods of their earliest and most imperfect jenow- 
ledgeofHim^^ The general conclusion therefore i.s, 
flrst, that tlie Scripture claims the dream as a 
medium through which God may spciik to man 
either diiectly, or indii^tly in virtue of a general 
influence upon all his thoughts ; and secondly, that 
it lays far greater stress on that divine influence by 
which the understanding also is affected, and leads 
us to believe that as such influence extends more 
and more, revelation by dreams, unless in very pecu- 
liar circumstances, might beespocted to pass away. 

Bmu. This subject includes the following par- 
tioulam: — 1. Materials, 2. Colour and decoration. ^ 
3. Name, form, and mode of wearing the various ! 
articles. 4. Special usages relating thereto.— 1, j 
The earliest and amplest robe was made out of! 
the knres of a tree, portions of which sewn ! 
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together, so as to form an apron (Gen. lij. 7)* 
After the fall, the skins of animals supplied a more 
durable mateiial (Gen. ill. 21), which was adapted 
to a rude state of society, and is stated to have been 
used by various ancient naiionsi Skins were not 
wholly disused at later periods: the “mantle” 
worn by Elijah appears to have been the skin of a 
sheep or some other animal with the wool left on. 
It was characteristic of a prophet's office from iU 
mean appearance (Zech. xiii. 4; cf. Matt. vii. 15). 
Pelisses of sheep-skin still form an ordinary ai tide 
of dress in the East. The art of weaving hair was 
known to the Hebrews at aneaily period (Ex. xxvi. 
7, XXXV. 6) ; the sackcloth used by mournera was 
of this mateiial. John the Baptist's robe was of 
camel’s hair (Matt, iii, 4). Wool, we may pre- 
sume, was introtiuced at a very early period, the 
flocks of the pastoral families being kept jiartly for 
their wool (Gen. xxxviii. 12): it was at all times 
largely employeil, particularly for the outer gar- 
ments (Lev. xiii. 47; Deut. xxii. 11 ; &c.). It is 
probable that the acquaintance of the Hebrews 
with linen, and pediaps cotton, dates from the 
period of the captivity in Egypt, when they weie 
instnictetl in the manufacture (1 Chr. iv. 21). 
After their return to Palestine we have fiequent 
notices of linen. Silk was not introduced until a 
very late period (Rev. xviii. 12). The use of mixed 
material, sucdi as wool and flax, was fo» bidden (Lev, 
xix. 19; Deut. xxil, 11).— 2. Colour and decoration. 
The prevailing colour of the Hebrew dress was the 
natural white of the niateiials employed, which 
might be brought to a high state of brilliancy by tlie 
ait of the fuller (Mark ix. 3). It is uncertain when 
the ait of dyeing became known to the Hebrews; 
the dress worn by Joseph (Gen. xxxvii. 3, 23) 
is variously taken to be either a “ coat of divers 
coloure,” or a tunic furnished with sleeves and 
ixjaching down to the ankles. The latter ^is pro- 
bably the conect sense. The notice of scarlet 
thread (Gen. xxxviii. 28} implies some acquaintance 
with dyeing. The Egyptians hail carii^ the ait 
of weaving and cmbroideiy to a high stote of per- 
fection, anil fiom them the Ilebi-ew's learnoil various 
methods of producing decorated stutFs, The ele- 
ments of ornamentation were — (1) weaving with 
threads previously dyed (Ex. xxxv. 25); (2) the 
introilnction of gold thread or wiie (Ex. xxviii, 0 tF.) ; 
(3) the addition of figures. Tho'^c de\ices may 
have been either woven into the stuff, or cut out of 
other stuff and aflerwaids attached by needlcwoik: 
in the former case the pattern would appear only 
on one side, in the latter the pattern m ght be 
varied. Robes decoratoil with gold (Ps. xlv. 13), 
and at a later perio<l with silver thread (cf. Acts xii.' 
21), were worn by royal iiersonages ; other kinds of 
cmbroidei'ed robes were worn by the wealthy both 
of Tyre (Ex. xvi. 13) and Palestine (Judg. v. 30 ; 
Ps, xlv. 14), The art does not appear to li^e 
been maintained among the Hebrews : the B^- 
lonians and other eastern nations (Josh, vii. 21; 
Ez, xxvii. 24), as well as the Egyptians (Ez. xxvii. 
7), excelled in it. Nor does the art of dyeing ap- 
pear to have been followed up in Palestine : dyed 
robes were imported from foreign countries (Zeph. 
i. 8), particularly from Phoenicia, and were not 
much used on account of their expensiveneps : purple 
[Prov. xxxi. 22; Luktfxvl, 19) and scarlet (2 Sam. 

!. 24) wer^ oodisionally jyom by the wealthy. TU 
jurroundlng nations were more lavish in wejr use 
of tbmn ; the wealthy Tyrians (Ez. ixvii. 7)^ (be 
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Afidianitish kings (Judg. riii. 26), the Assynan 
nobles (Ez. zxiii. 6)^ and Persian officers (Esth. viii. 
15), are all represented in purple.— 3. The names, 
forms, and mode of wearing the robes. It is difficult 
to give a satisfactofy account of the various articles 
of dress mentioned in the Bible. The general cha- 
racteristics of Oriental dress have inde^ preserved 
a remarkable uniformity in all ages: the modern 
Arab dresses much as the ancient Hebrew did ; there 
are the same flowing robes, the same distinction be- 
tween the outer and inner garments, the former 
heavy and warm, the latter light, adapted to the 
rapid and excessive changes of temperature in those 
countries ; and thei'e is the same distinction between 
the costume of the rich and the poor, consisting in 
the multiplication of robes of a finer texture and 
more ample dimensions. Hence the numerous illus- 
trations of ancient costume, which may be drawn 
fram the usages of modern Orientals, supplying in 
gi’eat measure the want of contemporaneous repre- 
sentations. The costume of the men and women was 
veiy similar ; there was sufficient difference, how- 
ever, to mark the sex, and it was strictly forbidden 
to a woman to wear the appendages such as the 
staff, signet-ring, and other ornaments, or, accoiding 
to Josephus, the weapons of a man ; as well as to a 
man to wear the outer robe of a woman (Deut. xxii. 
5). We shall first describe the robes which were 
common to the two sexes, and then those which were 
peculiar to woman. (1.) The cethdtieth wtus the 
most essential article of dress. It was a closely 
fitting garment, resembling in form and use our 
shifi:, though unfortunately ti’anslated coat in the 
A. V. The material of which it was made was 
either wool, cotton, or linen. The primitive c^f/ed- 
neth was without sleeves and reached only to the 
knee. Another kind reached to the wrists and 
ankles. It was in either case kept clo-e to the body 
by a gii'dle, and the fold fonned by the overlapping 
of the rol>e served as an inner pocket. A person 
wearing the cithSneth alone was described as naked, 
^A. V. The annexed woodcut (fig. 1) represents 
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the simplest style of Oriental dress, a long loose 
*hirt or dthdneth without • girdle, reaching neai'ly 
^the ankle. (2.) The s&dUn appears to have 
a winpper of flue linen, winch might he used 
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in variouaways, but especially as a night-shirt 
xiv. 51). (3.) The mdi/ was an upper or second 
tunic, the difference being that it was longe)' than the 
first. As an article of ordinary dives it was wom 
by kings (t Sam. xxiv. 4), prophets (I Sam. xxviii. 
14), nobles (Job i. 20), and youths (1 Sam. ii. 19). 
It may, however, be doubted whether the term is 
used in its specific sense in these passages, and not 
rather for any robe that chanced to be worn over 
the cSthoneth, Where two tunics are mentioned 
(Luke iii. 11) as being woni at the same time, the 
second would be a ; travellers generally wore 
two, but the piactice was forbidden to the disciples 
(Matt. X. 10 ; Luke ix. 3). The dress of the middle 
and upper classes in modern Egypt (fig. 2) illns- 



Plg. S.— An Egyptian of the upper claoMt. (Lane.) 

ti'ates tlie customs of the Hebrews. (4.) The ordi- 
nary outer garment consisted of a quadrangular 
piece of woollen cloth, probably resembling in shape 
a Scotch plaid. The size and texture would vaiy 
with the means of the wearer. The* Hebrew terais 
referring to it are — simlah, sometimes put for 
clothes generally (Gen. xxxv. 2, xxxvii. 34 ; Ex. iii. 
22, xxii. 9 ; Deut. x. 18 ; Is. iii. 7, iv. 1); beged, 
which is more usual in speaking of robes of a hand- 
some and substantial character (Gen. xxvii. 15, zli. 
42 ; Ex. xxviii. 2 ; 1 K. xxii. 10 ; 2 Chr. xviii. 9 ; 
Is. Ixiii. 1) ; cSsWi, appropriate to passages where 
covering or protection is the prominent idea (Ex. 
xxii. 26; .lub xxvi. 6, xxxi. 19) ; and lastly 
usual in pofetry, but specially applied to a warrior’s 
cloak (2 Sam. xx. 8), priests’ vestments (2 K. x. 
22), and royal appai'el (Esth. vi. 11, viii. 1 5). An- 
other term, tmd, is specifically applied to a long 
cloak (Judg. iii. 16; 2 Sam. xx. 8), and to the 
priest’s coat (Ley. vi. 10). The beged might be 
worn in various ways, either wrapp^ round the 
body, or worn over the shoulders, like a sliawl, 
with the ends or “skirts ” hanging down in front; 
or it might be thiwn over the head, so as to con- 
ceal the face (2 Sam. xv. 30 ; Esth. vi. 12). The 
ends were skirted with a fringe and bound with a 
dark purple riband (Num. zv. 38) : it was conned 
at the waist by a girdle, and the fold, ftirmed by 
the overlapping of the robe, served as a pocket. 
Tho dress of the women differed from that of the 
men in regard to the outer gannent, the dthdneth 

V2 
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being worn equally by both snxes (Cant. v. 3). 
The names of their distinctive robes were as follows : 
—(1) mitpachath (rei7, wimph^ A. V.), a kind of 
shawl (Ruth iii. 16 t Is. iii. 22) ; (2) ma*aUtphdh 
[mantle^ A. V.), another kind of shawl (Is. iii. 22) ; 
(3) isaiph {veil, A, V,), probably a light summer 
dress of handsome appearance and of ample dimeti* 
sions} (4) rddid {veil, A. V.), a similar robe (Is. 
iii. 23; Cant. v. 7), (5) pethtyil {stomacher, A. 
V,), a term of doubtful origin, but probably signi- 
ficant of a gay holiday dress (Is. iii, 24); (6) 
gilyonim (Is. iii. 23), also a doubtful woixl, pro- 
bably means, as in the A. V., glasses. The gar- 
ments of females woio t(M'niinated by an ample 



Fig. 3 — An Kp} {jitun Wuiiian. (Lane.; 

bonier or fringe (skirisy A. V".), which concealed the 
feet (Is. xlvii. 2 ; Jer. xiii. 22). Figs. 3 and 4 illus- 
tiate some of the peculiaidties of female dress ; the 



Fig. 4.--A woman of the Moutlura ptovinoe of Upper ISgypi 
(Lone.) 

^rmer is on Egyptian woman (in her walking 
dress) ; the latter represents a dress, probably of 
grant antiquity, still worn by the peasants in the 
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south of Egypt. Having now completed our de^ 
sciiption of Hebrew dress, we ftdd a few remarks 
relative to the selection oi' equivalent terms in our 
own language. CSthSneth answers in many re- 
spects to “ frock.” In the sjicofdotal dress a more 
technical term might be used : “ vestment,” in its 
specific sense as = the chasuble, or casula would 
represent it very aptly. may perhaps be best 

reiideretl "gown.” In sacerdotal dress "alb” 
exactly meets it. Addereth answere in several 
respects to “ pelisse,” although this term is now 
applied almost exclusively to female dress. Sadin 
= “ linen wrnpjier.” Simlah we would rendei 
“garment,” and in the plural “clothes,” as the 
broadest term of the kind ; beged “ vestment,” as 
being of superior quality ; lebash ** robe,” as still 
superior; mad “cloak,” as being long; and mal^ 
bush “dres5,” in the specific sense in urhich the 
term is not unfrequently used as = fine diess. In 
female costume mitpachath might be rendered 
“ shawl,” ma\ttdplid/i “ mantle,” tsd*iph “ hand- 
some dress,” rddid "cloak.” The dresses of fo- 
reign nations are occasionally refeneJ to in the 
Hible ; tliat of the Persians is described in Dan. iii. 
21 in teims which have been variously understood, 
but which may be identified in the following man- 
ner: — (1) The sarbalin (A. V. "coats”) or 
drawers, which were the distinctive featuie in the 
Persian as compared with the Hebiew dress ; (2) 
the (A. V. “hosen*’)or inner tunic; (3) 

the carbcld (A. V. " hat ”) or upper tunic, corre- 
.sponding to the meil of the Hebrews ; (4) the 
lebush (A. V. “garment”) or cloak, which was 
worn, like the beged, over all. In addition to these 
terms, we have notice of a robe of state of fine linen, 
tdcric, so called from its ample dimensions (Esth. 
viii, 15). The references to Greek or Roman dress 
are tew : the xAa^i5s (2 Macc. xii. 35 ; Matt, xxvii. 
28) wa.s eitlier the pnludamentum, tlie military 
scarf of the Homan soldiery, or the Gi-eek chlamgs 
itself, which was introduce under the Kmpei ois: 
it was especially worn by officers. The travelling 
cloak referred to by St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 13) is 
generally identified with the Roman paenula, of 
which it may be a corruption. It is, however, 
othei-wise explained as a travelling case for carrying 
clothes or books.— 4. Special usages relating to 
dress. The length of the dress rendered it incou- 
vonient for active exercise; hence the outer gar- 
ments were either left in the house by a pereou 
working close by (Matt. xxiv. 1 8) or were throwr 
off when the occasion arose (Mark x. 50 ; John xiii. 
4; Acts vii. 58), or, if this was not possible, as in 
the case of a pei-son travelling, they were girded 
up (1 K. xviii. 46 ; 2 K. iv. 29, ix. 1 ; 1 Pet. i. 
13); on entering a house the upper garment was 
probably laid aside and resumed on going out (Acts 
xii. 8). In a sitting posture, the garments con- 
cealed the feet ; this was held to be an act of rever- 
ence (Is. vi. 2). The number of suits possessed by 
the Hebrews was considerable: a single suit con- 
sisted of an under* and upper garment. The pre- 
sentation of a robe in many instances amounted to 
installation or investiture (Gen. zli. 42 ; Esth. viii. 
15; Is. zxii. 21); on the other hand, taking it 
away amounted to dismissal from office (2 Mocc. iv. 
38). The production of the best robe was a mark 
of special honour in a household (Luke xv. 22). 
The number of robes thts received or kept in store 
for presents was very laige, and foi*m6d one of the 
main foments of w^th in the East (Job nvU. 10 ; 
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Matt. vi. 19 ; James v. 2), so that to hate chtking 
s to be wealthy and powerful (Is. iii. 6, 7). On 
gram! occasions the entertainer offered becoming 
robes to his guests. The business of making clothes 
devolved upon women in a family (Prov. xxxi. 22 ; 
Acts ix. 39) ; littte art was required in what we 
may term the tailoring department ; the gaim^its 
came forth for the most part ready made from the 
loom, so that the weaver sapplant^ the tailor. 

Brink, Strong. The Hebrew teim aJiicar, in 
its etymological sense, applies to any beverage that 
had intoxicating qualities. We may infer from 
Cant. viii. 2 that the Hebi^ews were in the habit 
of oxpress#)g the juice of other fruits besides the 
grape for the purpose of making wine ; the pome- 
granate, which is there noticed, wtis probably one 
out of many fruits so used. With regard to the 
application of the term in later times we have the 
explicit statement of Jerome, as well as other sources 
of infonnation, from which we may state that the 
following beverages were known to the Jews: — 1. 
Beert which was largely consumed in Kgypt untler 
the name •’)t' zijtliuSy and was thence introduced into 
Palestine. It was made of barley ; certain herbs, 
such as lupin and skiirett, were used as sulwititutes 
loi- Imps. 2. Cider, which is noticed in theMishna 
as applc’tcine. 3. Ifoneii-winet of whitdi there were 
two sorts, one, consisting of a mixture of wine, 
honey, and pe])})er; the othei- a decoction of the 
)uici‘ of the grnjie, termed de'xxsh (honey) by the 
Ilebiews, mid dibs hy tlie modern Syrians. 4. Date-' 
viue^ which was also manufactured in Kgypt. It 
was made by mashing the fruit in water in certain 
pro}X)rtions. h. Vaiious other fruits and vegetables 
are enumerated by Pliny as supplying materials 
for factitious or honie-made wine, such as figs, 
millet, the carob fruit, &c. It is not improbable 
that tlie Hebrews applied raisins to this purpose in 
file simple manner followed by the Arabians, viz., 
by putting them in jars of w'ater and binying them 
in the ground until fermentation takes place. 

Bromedary. The representative in the A. V. 
of tlie Ileb. words becer ov bicrah, receshand ram- 
mac. As to the two former tenus, see under Camel. 
J. Beceshj is variously interpreted in our vei'sion 
by dromedaries'’ (IK. iv. 28), “ mules ” (Ivsth. 
viii. 10, 14), “swift beasts” (Mic. i. 13). There 
.seems to be no doubt that it denotes “ a superior 
kind of horse ’* 2. J\’d/nmac (Ksth. viii. 10) is pro- 
peiiy a “ innre.*’ 

Brusilla, daughter of Herod Agrippa I. (Acts 
xii. 1, 19 If.) and Cypros. She was at fii*st be- 
trothed to Antioch us Hpiphanes, piince of Com- 
magene, but was married to Azizus, king of Emesa. 
Soon after, Felix, procurator of Judaea, brought 
about her seduction by means of the Cyprian sor- 
cerer Simon, and took her as his wife. In Acts 
xxiv. 24, we find her in company with Felix at 
Caesarea. Felix had by Drusilla a son named 
Agrippa, wlio, together with his mother, perished 
in the eruption of Vesuvius under Titus. 

Bnlcimer (Heb. Samphoniah), a musical instru- 
ment, mentioned in Daniel, iii. 15. Rabbi Saadia 
Caon describes the Snmphoniah as the bag-pipe, 
an opinion adopts by the majority of biblical 
critics. The same instrument is still in use amongst 
Jieasants in the N.VV. of Asia and in Soutliem Eu- 
vope, where it is known by the similar name Sam- 
IM)gna or Zampogna. With respect to the etymology 

the word a great differgiK^e of opinion prevails. 

Bn'mah, a son of Ishmael, most probably the 
founder of an Ishmael ite tribe of Arabia, and thence 
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the name of the pHnclpal place, or district, inha- 
bited by that tribe (Cen. xxv. 14; 1 Chr. i. 30; 
Is. xxi. 11). The name of a town in the north- 
western part of th peninsula, BoomaUel-Jendel, is 
held by Oesenius and otheis to have been thus de- 
rived. It signifies ** Dumah of the stones or blocks 
of stone,” and seems to indicate that the place was 
built of unhewn or Cyclopean masonry, similar to 
that of very ancient structures. 

Ba'inak, a city in the mountainous district of 
Judali, near Hebron (Josh. xv. 52). Robinsen 
passed the ruins of a v'illage called e^Daumeh, 6 
miles south-west of Hebron, and this may possibly 
lie Dumah. 

Btmg. The uses of dung were twofold, as ma- 
nure, and as fuel. The manure consisted either of 
straw steeped in liquid manure (Is. xxv, 10), or 
the sweepings (Is. v. 25) of the streets and roads, 
which were carefully removed from about the 
houses aud collected in heaps outside the walls of 
the towns at fixed spots (hence the dung-gate at 
Jerusalem, Neh. ii. 13), and thence removed in due 
<K)urse to the fields. The mode of applying manure 
to trees was by digging holes about their roots and 
inserting it (Luke xiii. 8), as still practised in 
Southern Italy. In the c^nC of sacrifices the dung 
was bunit outside the camp (Kx. xxix. 14; Lev. 
iv. 11, viii. 17; Nura. xix. 5): hence the extreme 
opprobrium of the Ihieat in Mai. ii. 3. Paiticular 
diiections were laid down in the law to enforce 
cleanliness with regard to htiman ordure (Dent. 
xxiii. 12 ff.): it was the grossest insult to tain a 
man’s house into a receptaido for it (2 K, x. 27 ; 
Kzr. vi. 1 1 ; ii. 5, iii. 29, “ dunghill *’ A. V.) ; 
public establishments of that nature are still fopnd 
in the large towns of the East. The difficulty of 
procuring fuel in Syria, Arabia, and Egypt, lias 
made dung in all ages valuable as a substitute : it 
was probably used for heating ovens and for baking 
cakes (Ez. iv. 12, 15), the equable heat, whicli it 
produceti, adapting it peculiarly for the latter ojiera- 
tion. Cow’s and camel’s dung is still used tor a 
similar purpose by the Bedouins. 

BungeoiL [I’rison.] 

Bu'ra, the plain where Nebuchadnezzar set up 
the golden image (Dan. iii. 1), has been sometimes 
identified with a tract a little below Tekrit, on tlie 
left bank of tlie Tigris, where the name J)iir is still 
found . M . Opiiert places the plain (or, as lie calls it, 
the “ valley ”) of Dura to the south-east of Babylon 
in Ihe vicinity of the mound of Dowair or Duair. 
Bust [Mourninc^.J 


E 

Eagle THeb. nesher). The Hebicw woi-d^ which 
occurs fiTequenlly in tlie 0. T., may denote a par- 
ticular species of the Falconidao, as in Lev. xi. 13; 
Deut. xiv. 12, where tlie nesher is distinguished 
from the ossifrage, osprey% and other raptatorial 
biixls; but the term is used also to expross the 
griffon vulture ( Vultur fukus) in two or three 
passages. At least four distinct kinds of eagles have 
been obsen^ed in Palestine, viz. tlie golden eagle 
(Aquila Chrysaetos), the spotted eagle {A. naevia) 
the commonest species in the rocky districts (see Iha^ 
i. 23), the imperial eagle {Aquila ffeUaca)^ and the 
very common Circactos gailicus, which preys op 
the numerous reptilia of Palestine. The Heb. neniicr 
may simid for any of those different species, iluiugh 
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perhapi moi’e particular referenoe to the goltfen and 
imperial ewlee and the griffon voltare may be in- 
tended. The pbsnge in Mic. i. IB, ^Enlarge thy 
baldness as the eagle/* ''ns been understc^ by 
Bochart and othei^ to refer to the eagle at the time 
of its moulting in the spring. But if the nether is 
supposed to denote the griffon vuiture (Vii/tto* 
ftf/ous), the simile is peculiarly appropriate, for the 
whole head and neck of this biH ai*e destitute of 
true feathers. The ** eagles ** of Matt. xxir. 28, 
Luke xvii. 37, may include the fvivus and 

Neophron perenopterus ; though, as eagles f*-'- 
quently prey upon dead Mies, there is no necessity 
to i-estrict the Greek word to the Vulturidae. The 
figure of an eagle is now and has been long a 
^Yourite military ensign. The Pei-sians so em- 
ployed it ; a fact which illustrates the passage in Is. 
xlvi. 11. The same biitl was similarly employed 
by the Assyrians and the Romans. 
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E'anes, 1 Esd. ix 21, a name which stands in 
the place of Habtm, Maaseiah, and Elijah, in 
the painllel list of Ezra x. 

Samest (2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5 ; Eph. i. 14). The 
equivalent in the original is i/ipaficoVf a Graecised 
form of the Heb. *(irdb6nf which was introduced 
by the Phoenicians into Greece, and also into Italy, 
where it reappeai*s under the forms at'rhaho .and 
arrAa, It may again be traced in the French 
arrhea, and in the old English expression EarVs 
or Arie*a money. The Hebrew word was used gen- 
erally for pledge (Gen. xxxvili. 17), and in its 
cognate forms for sfurety (Prov. xvii. 18) and host’ 
age (2 K. xiv. 14). The Greek derivative, how- 
ever, acquired a more technical sense as signifying 
the deposit paid by the purchaser on entering into 
an agreement for the purchase of any thing. 

Earrings. The word nezem^ by which these 
ornaments are usually dcscidbed, is unfortunately 
ambiguous, originally referring to the nose-ring (as 
its root indicates), and thence transfeired to the ear- 
ring, The material of which ^rrings were made 
was generally gold (Ex. xxxii. 2), and their form cir- 
cular. They were worn women and by youth 
of both sexes (Ex. /. c,). It has been infeiTeil from 
the passage quoted, and from Judg. viii, 24, that they 
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were not worn by men : these pasties are,' however, 
by no means conclusive. The earring appears to have 
been r^arded with superstitious niveronce as an amu 
let. On this account they were suiTendered along 
with the idols by Jacob’s household (Gen. xxxv. 4). 
Chardin describes earrings, with* talismanic figures 
and characters on them, as still existing in the East. 
Jewels were sometimes attached to the rings. The 
size of the earrings still worn in eostein countries far 
exceeds what is usual among ourselves ; hence they 
formed a handsome present (Job xlii. 1 1), or offering 
to the service of God (Nura. xxxi. 50). 
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Earth. The term is used in two widely different 
s<*n.ses: (1) for the material of which the earth’s 
surface is composed ; ’ (2) as the name of the planet 
on which man dwells. The Hebrew language dis- 
criminates between these two by the use of separate 
terms, Adamah for the former, Erets for the latter. 
As the two are essentially distinct we shall notice 
them separately.*— 1. Adamah is the earth in the 
sense of soil or ground, particularly as being sus- 
ceptible of cultivation. The earth supplied the 
#‘lementary substance of which man^s body was 
formeil, and the tenns adarn and adamah are 
brought into juxtaposition, implying an etj^molo- 
gical connexion (Gen. ii. 7).— II. Kreia is applied 
in a more or less extended sense: — 1. to tlie whole 
world (Gen. i. 1); 2. to kind as opposed to sea , 
(Gen. i. 10) ; 3. to a country (Gen. xxi. 32) ; 4. to 
a plot of ground (Gen. xxiii. 15); and 5. to the 
ground on which a man stands (Gen. xxxiii. 3). 
The two former senses alone concern us, the first 
involving an inquiry into the opinions of the He- 
brews on Cosmogony, the second on Geography.— 

I. Cosmogony. — The views of the Hebrews on 
this subject are confessedly imperfect and obscure. 
1. The earth was regarded not only as the central 
point of the nniveree, but as the universe itself, 
every other body — the heavens, sun, moon, and 
stars — being subsidiary to, and, as it were, the com- 
plement of the eai'th. 'fhe Hebrew language ha.s 
no expression equivalent to our universe*, “the 
heavens and the earth" (Gen. i, 1, xiv. 19; Ex. 
xxxl. 17) has been regarded as such ; but it is clear 
that the heavens were looked upon as a necessary 
ailjunct of the earth — the curtain of the teqt in 
which man dwells (Is. xl. 22), the sphere above 
which fitted the sphere below (comp. Job xxii. 14, 
and Is. xl. 22)-Alesigned solely for purposes of 
beneficence in the economy of the earth. As with 
the heaven itself, so also with the heavenly bodies ; 
they were regarded solely as the ministers of the 
earth, . 2. The earth was regarded in a twofold 
aspect ; in rolntlon to God, as the manifestation of 
His infinite attributes; w. relation to man, as the 
scene of his abode. (1.) The Hebrew msmogony 
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is bawd upon the leading principle that the universo | 
exists, not independently of God by any necessity 
or any inhei*ent {y>wer, nor yet contempoianeously 
with God, as being co^exist^t with Him, nor yet 
in opposition to God, as a hostile element, but de> 
I)endently upon Him, subsequently to Him, and in 
subjection to Him. (2.) The earth was regarded 
in relation to man, and accordingly each act' of 
creation is a preparation of the earth for his abode — 
light, as the primary condition of all life ; the hea- 
vens, for purposes already detailed ; the diy land, 
for his Iiome ; “ grass for the cattle and herb for 
the service of man” (Ps. civ, 14); the alteiuntions 
of day and night, the one for his work and the 
other for his i-est (Ps. civ. 23); fish, fowl, and 
flesh for his food ; the beasts of burden, to lighten 
his toil. The work of each day of creation has its 
sjKKjific application to the requirements and the 
comforts of man, and is recorded with that special 
view. 3. Crciition was regarded as a progressive 
work — a gradual development from the inferior to 
tlie superior orders of things. Thus it was with the 
earth's surface, at first a chaotic mass, and thence 
gradually brought into a state of order and l)eauty. 
Thus also with the different portions of the uni- 
verse, the earth before the light, the light before 
the firmament, the firmament before the dry land. 
Thus also with the orders of living beings ; firstly, 
plants; secondly, fish and birds; thirdly, cattle; 
and lastly, man. 4. Oi*der involves time; a suc- 
cession of events implies a succession of penods; 
and accordingly Moses assigns the work of creation 
to six days, each having its specific portion. The 
manner, in which these acts m e described as having 
been done, precludes all idea of time in relation to 
tlieir performance : it was miraculous and instanta- 
neous: ** God said” and then “ it was.*’ But the 
progressiveness, and consequently the individuality 
of the acts, does involve an idea of time as elapsing 
between the completion of one and the commence- 
ment of another; otherwise the work of creation 
would have resolved itself into a single continuous 
act. The period assigned to each individual act is 
a day — the only period which represents the entira 
cessation of a work through the interposition of 
night. That a natural day is represented under 
the expression “evening was an<l morning was,” 
admits we think, of no doubt. The interpretation 
that “evening and morning and end^ 
is opposed not only to the order in which the woids 
stand, but to the sense of the words elsewhere. 
5. 1’iie Hebiews, though regaiding creation as the 
immediate act of God, did not ignore the evi- 
dent fact that existing materials and intennediate 
agencies were employed both then and in th<^ sub- 
sequent operations of nature. 6. With regard to 
the earth’s body, the Hebrews conceived its surface 
to be an immense disc, supported like the flat roof 
of an Eastern house by pillars (Job ix. 6 ; Ps. Ixxv. 
3;, which rested on solid foundations (Job xxxviii. 
4, 6 ; Ps. civ. 5 ; Prov. viii. 29) ; but where those 
foundations were on which the “ sockets ** of the 
pillars rested, none could tell (Job xxxviii. 6). The 
more philosophical view of ^e earth being sus- 
pended in free space seems to be implied in Job 
xxvi. 7. Other passages (Ps. xxiv. 2, cxxxvi. 6) 
■cem to imply the existence of a vast subterraneous 
ocean ; tlie words, however, are susceptible of the 
sense that the earth was elevated above the level of 
the seas. Beneath the coith’s surface was Meof, 
the hollow place, (Num. xvi. 30; Dent. 
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zxxii. 22 ; Job zi. 8). li extended beneath the sea 
(Job xxvi. 5, 6), and was thus sdpposed t0 be con- 
tei-minous with Hie upper world.>-»iI. OBOORAPHr. 
— We shall notice (1) the views of the Hebrews or 
to the foim and size of the eai-th, its natnral divi- 
sions, and physical features ; (2) the donntfies into 
which they divided it and their progressive ac- 
quaintance with those countites.-—^!.) There seem 
to be traces of the same ideas as prevailed among 
the Greeks, that the world was a disc (is. xl. 22), 
bordered by the ocean (Deut, xxx. 13 ; Job xxvi. 
10; Ps. cxxxix. 9; Prov. viii. 27), with Jerusalem 
as its centre (Ez. v. 5), which was thus regaitled, 
like Delphi, as the navel (Judg. ix. 37 ; Ez. xxxviii. 
12), or, accoixling to another view, the highest 
point of the world. But Jerusalem might be iw 
garded as the centre of the world, not only as tlie seat 
of religious light and truth, but to a certain extent 
in a geogi'aphical sense. A diflerent view has been 
gathered from the expression “ four comers,” as 
though implying the quadrangular shape of a gar- 
ment stretched out ; but the term cornera ** may 
be applied in a metaphorical sense for the extreme 
ends of the world (Job xxxvii. 3; Is. xi. 12; Ez. 
vii. 2). As to the size of the earth, the Hebrews 
had but a vetj indefinite notion. Without unduly 
pressing the language of prophecy, it may be said 
that their views on this point extended but little 
beyond the nations with wriiich they came in con- 
tact; its solidity is frequently noticed, its dimen- 
sions but seldom (Job xxxviii. 18 ; Is. xlii. .!>). The 
earth was divided into four quarters or regions 
corresponding to the four points of the comjiass; 
these were described in various ways, sometimes 
according to their positions relatively to a person 
tiwiug the east, 6e/ore, behind, the ri^ht hand, and 
the left hand, representing resjiectively E., W., S., 
and N. (Job xxiii. 8, 9) ; sometimes relatively to 
the sun’s couiwe, the ristnff, the setting (Ps. 1. 1), 
the brilliant quarter (Ez. xl. 24), and the darh 
quaiicr (Ex, xxvi. 20) ; sometimes as the seat of 
the four winds (Ez. xxxvii. 9) ; and sometimes ac- 
cording to the physical characteristics, the sea for 
the W. (Gen. xxviii, 14), the parched for the 3. 
(Ex. xxvii. 9), and the mountains for the N. (Is. 
xiii. 4). The north appears to have been r^rded 
as the highest part of the earth’s surface, in conse- 
quence perhaps of the mountsun ranges which existed 
there, and thus the heaviest part of the earth (Job 
xxvi. 7). The north was also the quai-ter in which 
the Hebrew eUDorado lay, the land of gold mines 
rjob xxxvii. 22; margin \ comp. Her. iii. llfl). — 
( 2 .) We proceed to give a brief sketch of the geo- 
grapliical knowledge of the Hebrews down to tlie 
period when their distinctive names and ideas were 
supereeded by those of classical writera. Of the 
physical objects noticed we may make the follow * 
iiig summaiy, omitting of coui*se the details of the 
geography of Palestine: — 1. Seexs — the Mediterra- 
nean, which was termed the ** great sea” (Num. 
xxxiv. 6), the “sea of the Philistines” (Ex. xxiii. 
31), and the “western sea” (Deut. xi. 24); the 
Bed SciL under the names of the “ sea of Snph or 
sedge” (Ex. x.T9), and the “ Egyptian sea” (Is* 
xi. 15); the Dead Sea, under the names “^It 
Sea” (Gen. xiv, 3), “Eastern Sea” (Joel ii. 20), 
and “ Sea of the Desert” (Deut. iv. 49) ; and the 
Sea of Ohinnereth, or Galilee (Num. xxxiv. 11); 
2. Jiivefs — ^the Euphrates, which was specifically 
“M(? river” (Gen. xxxl, 21), op “ the great river ^ 
fDeut. i. 7) ; the Nile, which waa named eithei 
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y«or\6en. xH. l\ or SJhor (Josh* ]di]« d)| th# 
under the name of Hiddekel f Dab. x. 4) ; 
the Chebar, Chahoras, a tributary to the £iiphratea 
(Ess. 1. 3); the HaW, prabably the same, but 
sometimes identiAed with the Chahcroi that falls 
into the Ti^'is (2 K. xvii. 6) ; the river of Egypt 
(Num. JOExiv. 5); and the rivers of Damascus, 
Abana {Barada\ and Phai'par (2 K. v. 12). For 
the Gihon and Pison (Gen. ii. 11, 13), see Edek. 
3. Mmmtaiw — Ararat or Armenia (Gen. viii. 4) ; 
Sinai (Ex. xix. 2) ,* Hoi-eb (Ex. iii. 1) ; Hor (Num. 
XX. 22; near Petm; Lebanon (I>eut. iii. 25);, and 
Sephar (Gen. x. 30) in Arabia. The distribution 
of the nations over the face of the eaiih is system* 
atically described in Gen. x., to which account sub- 
sequent, though not very important, additions are 
made in caps. xxv. and xxxvi., and in tlie pro- 
phetical and historical books. Although the table 
in Gen. x. is essentially ethnographical, yet the geo- 
graphical element is also strongly developed: the 
writer liad in his mind's eye not only the descent 
but the residence of the various nations, iiome of 
the names indeed seem to be purely geogi'aphical 
designations. Commencing from the west, the 
“ isles of the Gentiles," i. e. the coasts and islands 
of the Mediterranean sea, were occupied by the 
Japhetites in the following order : — Javan, the To- 
nianSf in parts of Graece and Asia Minor ; Eli- 
shah, perhaps the AeolianSf in the same countries ; 
I>odanim, the Dardanij in Illyj*icum; Tiras in 
Thrace ; Kittim, at Citirnn^ in Cyprus ; Ashkenaz 
in Phrygia; Gomer in Cappadocia, and Tarshish 
in Cilicia. In the north. Tubal, the Tihareniy in 
Pontus ; Meshech, the Moackici in Colchis ; Magog, 
Gofjarenej in northern Armenia ; Togarmah in Ar- 
menia ; and Madai in Media, The Hamites repre- 
sent the southern paiis of the known world. This 
sketch is filled up, as far as regards northern 
Arabia, by a subsequent account, in cap. xxv., of 
the settlement of the descendants of Abraham by 
Keturah and of Ishmael. The countiies, however, 
to which historical interest attaches are Mesopo- 
tamia and Egypt. The hereditary connexion of the 
Hebrews with the former of these districts, and the 
impoi’tance of the dynasties which bore sway in it, 
make it by far the most prominent feature in the 
map of the ancient world. The Egyptian captivity 
introduces to our notice some of the localities in 
Lower Egypt, viz. the province of Goshen, and the 
£ 0 wn 8 Rameses (Gen. xlvii. 11; ; On, Heliopolis 
(Gen. xli. 45); Pithom, Patumus^i (Ex. i. 11) ; 
and Migdol, Magdolum'i (Ex. xiv. 2). It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the amount of information which 
the Hebrews Uenved from the Phoenicians; but 
there can be no doubt that it was from them tiiat 
they learned the route to Ophir, and that they also 
'became acquainted with the positions and produc- 
tions of a great number of regions comparatively 
unknown, from Ez. xxvii. we may form some i 
idea of the extended ideas of geography which the 
Hebrews had obtained. The progress of infoima- 
tion on the side of Atiica is dearly marked : the 
distinction between Upper and Lower %ypt is 
shown by the application of the name Pathios to 
the former (Ez. xxix. 14). Memphis, the capital 
of Lower Egypt, is first mentioned in Hosea (ix. 6) 
under the name Moph, and afterwai'ds frequently 
as Noph (Is. XIX. 13) ; Thebes, the capital of Upper 
l^pt, at a later period, as No-Ammon (Nah. iii. 
8) No (Jer. xlvi. 25) ; and the distant Syene 
(ISx. xxix. 10). Several other towns are noticed in 
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the Ddta. The wars with the Assyrians and B«- 
bylonjans, and the captivities which followed, bring 
us back again to the geography ff the &.8t. Inci- 
dental notice is taken of several impoii;flnt places 
in connexion with these events. The names or 
Persia (2 Chr. xxxvi. 20) and ilndia (Esth. i. 1) 
now occur : whether the far-distant China is no- 
ticed at an earlier period under the name Sinim 
(Is. xlix. 12) admits of doubt. 'Fhe names of 
Greece and Itdy are haidly noticed in Hebrew geo- 
graphy: the earliest notice of the foimer, subse- 
quently to Gen. X., occurs in Is. Ixvi. 10, niiderthe 
name of .Javan. If Italy is desciibed at all, it is 
under the name Chittim (Dan. xi. 30)i In the 
Maccabacan era the dassical names came into com- 
mon use ; and hencefoiward the geography of the 
Bible, as far as foreign lands are concerned, is ab- 
sorbed in the wider field of classical geography. 

Earthenware. [Potteby.] 

Earthquake. Earthquakes, more or less violent, 
ara of frequent occurrence in Palestine, as might be 
expected from the numerous traces of volcanic 
agency visible in the features of that country. The 
recorded instances, however, are^but few ; the most 
remarkable occurred in the reign of Uzziah (Am. i. 
1 ; Zech. xiv. 5), which Josephus connected with 
the sacrilege and consequent punishment of that 
inonaix'h (2 Chr, xxvi. IG if.). From Zech. xiv. 
4 we are led to infer that a great convulsion took 
place at this time in the Mount of Olives, the 
mountain being split so as to leave a valley between 
its summits. Josephus records something of the 
sort, but his account is by no means clear. We 
cannot but think that the two accounts have the 
same foundation, and that the Mount of Olives 
was really affected by the earthquake. An earth- 
quake occurred at the time of our Saviour's ciuci- 
fixion (Matt, xxvii. 51-54), which may be deemed 
miraculous rather from the conjunction of circum- 
stances than from the natnie of the phenomenon 
itself. Earthquakes aie not unficqueiitJy accom- 
panied by fissures of the earth’s surface ; instances 
of this are recorded in connexion with the de.struc- 
tion of Korali and his company (Num. xvi. 32), 
and at the time of our Lord’s death (Matt, xxvii. 
51) ; the foimer may be paralleled by a similar oc- 
currence at Oppido in Calabria a.d, 1783, where 
the earth opened to the extent of 500, and a depth 
of more than 200 feet. 

East. The Hebrew terms, descriptive of the 
east, differ in idea, and, to a certain extent, in 
application ; (1) kedem properly means that which 
is before or in front of a person, and was applied to 
the east from the custom of turning in that direc- 
tion when describing the points of the compass, 
before, behind, the right and the left, representing 
respectively E., W., S., and N. (Job xxiii. 8, 9) ; 
(2) mizrwih means the place of the svifis rising. 
Bearing in mind this etymological distinction, it is 
natural that should be used when the /our 

quarters of the world are described (as in Gen. xiii. 
14, xxviii. 14; Job xxiii. 8, 9; Ez. xlvii. 18 ff.), 
and mizraoh when the east is only distinguish^ 
from the west (Josh. xi. 3 ; Ps. 1. 1, ciii. 12, cxiii. 
3 ; Zech. viii. 7), or from some other one quarter 
(Dan, viii. 9, xi. 44; Am, viii. 12); exceptions to 
this usage occur in Ps. evii,' 3) and Is. xliii. 5) 
each, however^ admitting of explanation. Again, 
kedem is used in a strictly geographical sense to 
desenbe a spot or country immediately before 
another in an easterly dii-ection ; hence it occurs in 
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nuch passages fui Gen. ii. S, iiL 24, id, 2, xHl. 11, 
XXV. 6 ; und hence the subsequent application of the 
term, as a prop|^ name (Gen* xxv. 6, eoftwatxl, 
unto the Iona of Kodem), to the lands lying imme- 
diately eastward of Palestine, viz. Arabia, Mesopo- 
tamia and J5aby Ionia ; on the other hand mizrach is 
aseu of the far east with a less definite signification 
(Is. xli. 2, 25, xliii. 5, xlvi. 11). 

Easter. The occurrence of this word in the A. Y . 
of Acts xU. 4, is chiefly noticeable as an. example of 
the want of consistency in the tmnslators. In the 
earlier English versions Easter had been frequently 
used as tl\e translation of irdtrxa. At tlie last revi- 
sion Passover was substituted in all passages but 
tnis. [Passover.] 

East Wind. [Winds.] 

E'bal. 1. One of the sons of Shobal the son of 
Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 23 ; 1 Chr. i. 40).»-2. Obal the 
son of Joktan (1 Chr. i. 22 ; comp. Gen. x. 28). 

E'bal, Hount, a mount in the protnised land, 
on which, according to the command of Moses, the 
Israelites were, after their entianoo on the promised 
land, to ** put '* the curse which should tall upon 
them if they disol)eyed the commandments of Je- 
hovah. The blessing consequent on obedience was 
to be similarly localised on Mount Gerizim (Deut. 
xi. 26-29). Where then were Ebal and Gerizim 
situated ? The all but unanimous reply to this is, 
that they are tho mounts which form the sides of 
the fertile valley in which lies NabluSf the ancient 
SiiECHEM — Ebal on the north and Gerizim on the 
south. (1.) It is plain that they were situated 
near together, with a valley between. (2.) Gerizim 
wiis very near Shechem (Judg. ix. 7), and in Jo- 
sephus’s time the names appear to have l>een 
attached to the mounts, which were then, as now, 
Ebal on the north and Gerizim on the south. Eu- 
sebius and Jerome place them in the Jordan valley, 
near Gilgal ; .but they speak merely from heai*say. 
It is well known that one of the most serious varia- 
tions between the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch 
and the Sumai itan text, is in reference to Ebal and 
Gerizim. In Deut. xxvii. 4, the Samaritan has Ge- 
rizim, while the Hebrew (as in A. V.) has Ebal, 
as the mount on which the altar to Jehovah, and 
the inscription of the law were to be erected. Upon 
this basis they ground the sanctity of Gerizim and 
the authenticity of the temple and holy place, 
which did exist and still exist there. Two points 
may merely be glanced at here which have appa- 
rently escaped notice. 1. Both agree that Ebal 
was the mount on which the cursings were to rest, 
Gerizim that for the blessings. It appears incon- 
sistent, that Ebal, the mount of cursing, should be 
the site of the altar and the record of the law, 
while Gerizim, the mount of blessing, should remain 
unoccupied by a sanctuary of any kind. 2. Taking 
into account the known predilection of Orientals 
for ancient sites on which to fix their sanctuaries, 
it is more easy to believe (in the absence of any 
evidence to the contrary) that in building their 
temple on Gerizim, the Samaritans wei-e making 
use of a spot ah*eady enjoying a reputation for 
sanctity, than that they built on a place upon 
which the curse was laid in the recoids which they 
received equally witli the Jews. Thus tlie very 
fact of the occupation of Gerizim by the Samaritans' 
would seem an argument for its original sanctity. 
The sti’ucture of Gerizim is nummulitic limestone 
with occasional outcreps of igneous rock, and that of 
Ebal is probably similar. At its base above the 
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vall^ of Nabltb are ntnnerous oaves and sqfmlcbral 
excavations. The modem name of Ebal is 8a» 
lamiyaAf from a Mohammedan female saint, whose 
tomb is standing on the eastern part of the ridge, a 
little before the highest point is readhed* 

El)ed, 1. (many MSS., and the Syr. and Arab. 
Versions, have Eber), &ther of Gaal, who with 
his brethren assisted the men of Shechem in their 
revolt against Abimelech (Judg. ix. 26, 28, 80» 
31, 35).«— 2. Son of Jonathan; one of the Bene- 
Adin who i^urned from Babylon with Ezra (Ezr. 
viii. 6>. In 1 Esdras the name is given Obeth. 

Eb'ed-Mel'eoh, an Aethiopian eunuch in the 
seivice of king Zerlekiah, through whose inter- 
ference Jeremiah was released from prison (Jer. 
xxxviii. 7 fif., xxxix. 15 ff.). His name seems to be 
an official title = slave, i. e. minister. 

Eb'en-e'zer (** the stone of help”), a stone set 
up by Samuel after a signal defeat of the Philistines, 
as a memorial of the “ help ’* received on the occa- 
sion from Jehovah (1 Sam. vii. 12). Its position 
is Carefully defined as between Mizpeh and Shen. 
Neither of these points, however, has been identified 
with luiy ceiiaiiity — the latter not at all. 

E'ber. 1. Son of Salah, and gi'eat-gi’andson of 
Shem (Gen. x. 24; 1 Chr. i. 19). For confusion 
between Eber and Heber see Hebeb.— 2. Son of 
Elpaal and descendant of Shahamim of the tribe of 
Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 12).— 8. A priest in the 
days of Joiakim the son of .Jeshua (Neh. xii. 20). 

Ebi'asaph, a Kohatliite Levite of the family of 
Komh, one of the foi efathers of the prophet Samuel 
and of Heinan the singer (1 Chr. vi. 23, 37). The 
same man is probably intended in ix. 19. The name 
appears also to be identical with Abiasapu, and 
111 one passage (1 Chr. xxvi. 1) to be abbreviated to 
Asaph. 



Ebony (Heb. hobntmj occurs only in Ez. zx\rii« 
15, as one of the valuable commodiri s imporied 
into Tyre by the men of Dedan, The best kind of 
ebony is yielded by the Dtospyros ebenum, a ti*ee 
which grows in Ceylon and ^uthem India ; but 
there are many trees of the natural order Ebenaceae 
which produce this material. Theie is eveiy reason 
for believing that the ebony afforded by the Dios* 
pyros ebenum was imported frem India or C^dou 
by Plioenician Uadere; thougb it is equally pro- 
bable that the Tyrian merchants were supplied 
with ebony from trees which grew in Ethiopia. It 
is not known what tree yielded the Ethiopian ebeny. 
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Snm'nalL (Heb, A&rona4). One of the halt-' in its gi^test and 400 in its least diameter, strewn 
in^-places' of tlie iM-aelites in the desei't, imme-l with niins, which cluster round a remarkable lake, 
diately preceding Ezion-geber. (Numb, xxxiii.' On three sides— -the south, the meet, and the north 
34, 35.) —the acclivity is steep and the height above the 

Eoa'niis, one of the five swift scribes who plain uniform, but on the east it abuts upon a billy 
atten«ted ou Esdias (2 Esdr xiv, 24). tract of ground, and here it is but slightly elevated 

Eebat'ana (Heb. AcihimSth&). It is doubtful above the adjacent countiy. The northeni Ecba* 
whether the name of this place is really contained tana continu^ to be an impoitant place down to 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. Many ot the best com* the 13^ century after Chnst. By the Greeks and 
mentators understand the expression, in Ezr. vi. 2, Homans it appears to have been known as Gaza, 
diiierently, and translate it in a coffer." If a Gazaca, or Canzaca, ** the treasure city," on account 
city is meant, there is little doubt of one of the of the wealth laid up in it; while by the Oiieutals 
two Ecbfttanas being intended. In the apocryphal it was tetmed SAu. Its decay is refei'able to the 
books ^batana is frequently mentioned (Tob. iii. Mogul conquests, ab. A.D. 1200 ; and its 6nal ruin 
7, xiv. 12, 14; Jud, i. 1, 2 ; 2 Maoc. ix. 3, &c.). is supposed to date from about the 15th or 16th 
Two cities of the name of Ecbatana seem to have century. In the 2nd book of Maccabees (ix. 3, 
existed in ancient times, one the capital of Northern &c.) the Ecbatana mentioned is undoubtedly the 
Media, the Media Atropatfind of Strabo ; the other southern city, now represented both in name and 
the metropolis of the iai^r and more impoiiant site by Ilamadaru This place, situated on tiie 
province known as Media Magna. The site of the northern Hank of the great mountain called for- 
former appears to be marked by the very curious merly Orontes, and now Elwendf was perhap*! as 
ruins at TakhUi-‘Svil€iinan (lat. 36° 28', long, ancient as the other, and is far better known in 
47° 9’); while that of the latter is occupied by history. If not the Median capital of Cyrus, it 
Hamndanf which is one of the most impoi'tant cities was at any rate regarded from the time of Darius 
of modern Persia. There is generally some diffi- Hystaspis as the chief city of the Persian satrapy 
cblty in determining, when Ecbatana is mentioned, of Media, and as such it became the summer re- 
whether the northeni or tlie southern metropolis is sidence of the Persian kings from Darius down- 
if I tended. Few writers are aware of the existence wai*ds. The Ecbatana of the book of Tobit is 
of the two cities, and they lie sufficiently near to thought by Sir H. Hawlinson to be the northern 
one another for geographical notices in most cases city. 

to suit either site. The northeni city was the Ecclesias'tes (Heb. Koheleth). — I. Title, The 
“ seveii-w.alled town ** described by Herodotus, and title of tliis book is taken from the name by wfiich 
declared by him to have been \.iie cajiifcil of Cyrus the son of David, or the writer who personates him, 
(Herod, i. 98-99, 153); and it was thus most pro- speaks of himself throughout it. The apparent 
bably there that the roll was found which proved anomaly of the feminine tenmination indicates that 
to Darius that Cyrus had ivally made a decree the abstract noun has been transfeired from tlie 
allowing the Jews to rebuild their temple. The office to the pei-son holding it; and hence, with the 
peculiar featuiie of the site of TakhUUSuldimnUj single exception of Keel. vii. 27, the noun, notwith- 
which it is proposed to identify with the northeni | standing its form, is userl throughout in the mascu- 
Ecbatana, is a conical hill rising to the height of line. The word has been appli^ to one who speaks 
about 150 feet aliove the plain, and covered both publicly in an assembly, and there is, to say the 
oil its top and sides with massive ruins of the most least, a tolerable agreement in favour of this iuler- 
niitique and primitive character, A perfect en- pretation. On the other hand, Grotius has sug- 
ceinte, fonned of hirge blocks of squared stone, may gested“ compiler” as a better equivalent.— II. Cu- 
be traced round the entire hill along its brow ; nonicity. In the Jewish division of the books of the 
within there is an oval enclosure about 800 yards Old Testament, Ecclesiastes ranks as one of the five 

Megilloth or Kolls, and its 
))osition, as having cano- 
nical authority, apjiears to 
have been recognised by 
the Jews from the time in 
which the idea of a canon 
first presented itaelf. We 
6ud it in all the Jewish ca- 
talogues of the sacred books, 
and from them it has been 
received universally by the 
Christian Church. fSome 
singular passages in the 
Talmud indicate, however, 
that the recognition was 
not altogether unhesitat- 
ing,' and that it was at 
least questioned how far 
the book was one wliich 
it was expedient to place 
among the Scriptui*es that 
were read publicly.— III. 
Author and Date, The 
lypoiheals which is na- 
turally suggested by th« 



Mli/ffUmuttion. 

I. U«mB\u» of a Fire-Teimito. h. OemtMy, 

jt. Ruined Mo«kiu«. 6. Bldfo of Roek oailM “ the Drafon." 

3. Andijiit bufldingo with shafto and oapUala. 7. Hm called “ Tawnah," or “ ih« ZtaUe.’' 

4. llidns of the Palace of Abakal VKan. 8 . Uutna of Kaltotoh. 

n. Bocky hill of Zlndani-^^lSlmaa 
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Account that the writer gives of himself in ch. i. and 
ii, is that it was written % the only ** son of David ” 
(i. 1), who was “ king over Israel in Jerusalem” 
(i. 12). The belj^ef that Solomon was actually the 
author was, it need hardly be said, received generally 
by the Rabbinic commentators and the whole senes 
of Patristic writers. Grotius was indeed almost the 
first writer who called it in question aivd started a 
different liy^rathesis. The obje^ions which have been 
urged against the traditional belief by Grotius and 
later critics, and the hypotheses which they have 
substituted for it, are drawn chiefly from the book 
itself. 1. The language of the book belongs to the 
time when the older Hebrew was becoming laigely 
intemingled with Ai*amaic foims and woids, and as 
such takes its place in the latest gi oup of books 
of the Old Testament. 1'he prevalence of abstract 
foiTOs is urged as belonging to a later period than 
that of Solomon in the development of Hebrew 
thought and language. The answers given to these 
objections by the detendei s of the received belief are 
(a) that many of what we call Aramaic or Chaldee 
forms may have belonged to the period of pure 
Hebiew, though they have not come down to us in 
any extant writings ; and (6) that so far as they are 
foreign to the Hebrew of the time of Solomon, he 
may have learnt them from his ** strange wives,** 
or from the men who came as ambassadois from 
other countries. 2. It has been asked whether 
Solomon would have been likely to speak of himself 
as in i. 1 2, or to describe with bitterness the misery 
and wiong of which his own misgovernment had 
been the cause, as in iii. 16, iv. 1. On the hypo- 
thehi.s that he was the writer, the whole book is an 
acknowledgment of evils which he had occasioned, 
while yet there is no distinct confession and repent- 
ance. I’he question here raised is, of course, worth 
consi^ei’iug, but it can hardly be looked on as lead- 
ing in either direction to a conclusion. 3. It has 
been urged that tlie i>tate of society indicated in this 
book leads to the same conclusion us its language, 
• and carries us to a perioil after the return fiom the 
Babylonian captivity, when the Jews were enjoying 
comparative fieedona fiom invasion, but weie ex- 
posed to the evils of misgovernment under the 
satrdjw of the Peisian king. Signilicant, though 
not conclusive, in either direction, is the absence of 
all reference to any contemj.)oraueous prophetic ac- 
tivity, or to any Messianic hopes. The use through- 
out the book of Klohim instead of Jehovah as the 
divine Name, leaves the question as to date nearly 
where it was. The indications of rising questions 
as to the en«l of man*s life, and the constitution of 
bis nature, of doubts like those which afterwards 
developed into Sadduceism (iii. 19-21), of a copious 
literature connected with those que.'«tions, confinii, 
it is urged, the hypothesis of the later date. It 
may be added too, that the absence of any reference 
to such a work as this in the enumeration of Solo- 
mon’s writings in I K. iv. 32, tends, at least, to 
the same conclusion. In this case, however, as in 
othera, the arguments of recent cidticism ai e stronger 
againk the tiaditioual belief than in support of any 
ri' al theory, content to rest tlieir case upon the dis- 
ooidnnt hypotheses of their opponents. On the 
assumption that the book belongs, not to the time 
of Solomon, but to the period subsequent to the 
captivity, the dates which have been assigned to it 
owjupy a range of mort?than 300 years. Grotius 
*'wp}iose.s Zeriibbabel to be releritHl to in xii. 11, as 
“ One Shephei’d,” and so fur agrees ^ith Keil, 
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who fixes it in the time of Ezra and Nchemiah. 
Ewald and DeWette conjecturo the dose of the 
period of Persian or the commencement of that o^ 
Macedonian rule ; Beilholdt the period betweea 
Alexander the Great and Antiochus Epipbanes; 
Hitzig, circ. 204 B.c. ; Hartmann, the time of the 
Maccabees. — IV. Plan. The book of Ecclesiastes 
comes before us as being conspicuously, among the 
writings of the 0. T. the gieat stumbling-block oi 
commentators. Some, at least, of the Habbinicai 
writeis were pei^ilexed by its teachings. Little can 
be gathered from the series of Patristic interjireters. 
The book is comparatively seldom quoted by them. 
No attempt is m^e to master its plan and to enter 
into the spirit of its writer. When we descend to 
the more recent developments of criticism, we meet 
with an almost incredible divergence of opinion. 
Luther sees in it a noble “ Politica vel Oeconomica,” 
leading men in the midst of all the troubles and 
disordera of human society to a true endurance and 
reasonable enjoyment, (irotius finds in it only a 
collection of many maxims, connected more or less 
closely with the gieat problems of human life. 
Others reject these views as paitial and one-sided, 
and assert that the object of the writer was to jxiint 
out the secret of a true blessedness in the midst of all 
the distractions and soitows of the world as consist- 
ing in a tranquil calm enjoyment of the good that 
comes fiom God. The variety of these opinions in- 
dicates sufficiently that the book is as fiir removed 
as possible fiom the character of a formal treatise. 
It IS that which it professes to be — the confession 
of a man of wide experience looking back upon his 
past life and looking out upon the disorders and 
calamities whitdi surround him. The true utter- 
ances of such a man are the recoi’ds of his struggles 
after truth, of his occasional glimpses of' it, of his 
ultimate discovery. The writer of Ecclesiastes is not 
a didactic moralist, nor a prophet, but a man who 
ha.s sinned in giving way to selfishness and sensu- 
ality, who has paid the penalty of that sin in satiety 
and weariness of life ; in whom the mood of spirit, 
over-refiective, indisposed to action, has heroine 
dominant in its diu kest form, but who has through all 
this been under the discipline of a divine education, 
and has learnt from it the lesson which God meant 
to teach him, What that lessoii was will be seen 
from an examination of the book itself. It is tole- 
rably clear that the recurring buiden of“Viuiity 
of vanities *’ and the teaching which recommends a 
life of calm enjoyment, mark, whenever they occur, 
a kin<l of halting-place in the succession of thoughts* 
Taking this, aocoidiugly, as our guide, we may look 
on the whole book as falling into four divisions, and 
closing with that which, in its poMtion no less than 
iU substance, is ** the conclusion of the whole 
matter,” (1.) Ch. i. and ii. This portion of the 
book more than any other has the chaiacter of a 
personal confession. The Preacher starts with re- 
producing the phase of despair and weariness into 
which his experience had ]e«l him (i. 2, 3). To the 
man who is thus satiated with life the oifiei* aud 
r^ulai’ity of nature are oppressive (i. 4-7 ). ITiat 
which seems to be new is but the repetition of the 
old (i. 8-11). Then, having laid bai*e the depth to 
which he had fallen, he retraces the mth by which 
he hail travelled thitherward. Firat ne had sought 
after wisdom as that to which God seemed to call 
him (i. 13), but the puisuit of it was a sore tra- 
vail, and there was no satisfaction in its possession. 
The 111 St exiierimeiit in the seai cb afiei- happiness 
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hud foiled and he tiied another (il, 1-9 But this 
also foiled to give him peace (ii. 1 1). The forsl 
section closes with that which, in different foims, 
it! the main lesson of the book — to make the best of 
what is actually aiound one (ii. 24) — to substitute 
for the reckless feveiish pursuit of pleasure the 
ciilm enjoy men^. which men may yet hnd both for 
the senses and the intellect. (2.) Ch. iii. 1 — vi. 9. 
The order of thought in this section has a didei'eni 
starting-point. One who looked out uiion the mfi- 
nitely varied phenomena of men’s life might yet 
discern, in the midst of that variety, traces of ai 
order. There are tiincss and seasons for each of 
them in its tui'ii, even as there are for the vicissi- 
tudes of the world of nature (iii. 1-8). The heart 
of man with its changes is the miiTor of the uni- 
veise (iii. 11), and is, like that, inscrutable. And 
from this there comes the same conclusion as from 
the personal experience. Calmly to accept the changes 
and chances of life, entering into whatever joy they 
bring, as one accepts the order of nature, tliis is th 
way of peace (iii. 13). The thought of the ever- 
recuniug cycle of nature, which had before b<^n 
irritating and disturbing, now whispere the sjime 
lesson. The tninsition fiom this to the opening 
thoughts of ch. iv. seems at fii-st somewhat abrupt. 
Instead of the sclf-c(3ntred seai*ch after happiness he 
looks out upon the miseries and disorders of the 
world, and learns to syinpithise with suflering (iv. 

1 And in this survey of life on a large scale, as 
in that of a personal experience, there is a cycle 
which is ever being reiwated. The opening of 
ch. V. again presents the appearance of abruptness, 
but it is because the survey of human life hikes a 
yet wider range. The eye of the Preachei passes 
from the dwellers in palaces to the worshippers in 
tlte Temple, the devout aud religious men. Have 
they found out the secret of life, the path to wis* 
doin and happiness? The answer to that question 
is that there the blindness and folly of mankind 
show themselves in their woret forms. The com- 
mand “ Fear thou God/’ meant that a man was to 
tiikc no part in a religion such as this. But that 
command also suggested the solution of anotlier 
problem, of that prevjilence of injustice and oppres- 
sion which had before weighed down the spirit of 
the inquirer. The section ends as before with the 
conclusion, that to feed the eyes with what is actu- 
ally before them is better than the ceaseless wander- 
ings of the spirit. (3.) Ch. vi. 10 — viii, 1,5. So 
for the lines of thought all seemed to converge 
to one result. Tlie .ethical teaching that grew 
out of the wise man’s experience had in it soine- 
i-hfiig akin to the higher foims of Epicureanism. 
But the seeker could not rest in this, and found 
himself beset witli thoughts at once more troubling 
and leading to a higher truth. The spirit of man 
looks before and after, and the uncertainties of the 
inture vex it (vi. 12). Bo for there are signs of 
a clearer Insight into the end of life. Then comes 
an osdllation which canies him buck to the old 
problems (vii. 15). The repetition of thoughts 
ftiat had appeared before, is pci'haps the natural 
cons(3quence of such an oscillation, and accordingly 
in ch. viii. we find the seeker moving in the same 
reund as before. There are the old reflections on 
the misery of man (viii. 6), and the oonfbsions in 
the moi*al order of the universe (viii. 10, 11), the 
old conclusion that enjoyment, su^ enjoynoent as is 
i oirpatible with the fear of God, is the only wis- 
.dois (viU. 15). (4.) Ch. viii. 16-^xil. «. After 
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the i^use implied in his again ai'riving %t the lesson 
of ver. 15, the Pi*eacher retraces the hist of Ids many 
wanderings. This time the thought with which he 
staiied was a profound conviction of the inability of 
man to unravel the mysteries bf which he is sur- 
rounded (viii. 17), of^the nothingness of man when 
death is thought of as ending all things (ix. 3-6), of 
the wisdom of enjoying life while we may (ix. 7-10), 
of tlie evils which aifect nations or individual man 
(ix. 11, 12). I’he wide exjierience of the Preacher 
suggests sharp and pointed sayings as to thebe evils 
(x. 1-20), each true and weighty in itself, but not 
leading him on to any firmer standiiig-gj’ound or 
clearer solution of the preblems which oppressed 
him. It is here that tlie traces of plan and method 
in the book seem most to foil us. In ch. xi. how- 
ever the progress is more rapid. The tone of the 
Preaclier Ix^comcs more that of direct exhortation, 
and he speaks in clearer and higher notes. The erul 
of man’s life is not to seek enjoyment for himself 
only, but to do good to otheis, regardless of the 
uueertainties or disappointments that may attend his 
efforts (xi. 1-4). The secret of a ti ue hie is that* a 
man should consecrate the vigour of his youtli to 
God (xii. 1). It is well to do that before the night 
comes, before the slow decay of age benumbs all the 
faculties of sense (xii. 2, 6), before the spirit returns 
to God who gave it. ’Phe tlioiight of that end rings 
out- once more the knell of the nothingness of all 
things earthly (xii. 8;; but it leads also to “ the 
conclusion of the whole matter,” to that to which 
all traias of thought and all the e.xjierieuces of life 
had been leading the seeker after wisiloin, that “ to 
fear God and keep his commandments” was the 
highest good attainable. If the repi csentation which 
has l»eeu given of the plan and meaning of the book 
be at all a true one, we liud in it, no less than in 
the book of Job, indications of the struggle with tlie 
doubts and difficulties which in all ages of the world 
have presented themselves to thoughtful observeis 
of the condition of mankind, 'fhe writer of tlie 
book of Job deals with the great mystery presenteil , 
by the sufferings of the righteous. In the words 
of the Preacher, we trace chiefly the weariness or 
satiety of the pleasure-seeker, and the failure of all 
schemes of life but one. In both, though by veiy 
diverse paths, the iiuiuiier is led to hike refuge in 
the thought that God's kingdom is infinitely great, 
and that man knows but the smallest fragment of 
it ; that he must refrain from things which aic too 
high tor him and be content with the duties of his 
own life and the opportunities it presents for his 
doing the will of God. 

E^esias'ticiUl, the title given in the Latin 
Version to the book which is cSled in the Septua- 
gint The Wisdom of Jesus the Son op Sikach. 
The word, like many otliera of Greek origin, appears 
to have been adopted in the African dialect. The 
right explanation of the word is given by Huffnus, 
who remarks tliat ** it docs not designate the author 
of the book, but the character of the writing,” as 
publicly used in the services of the Ohureh. Accord- 
ing to Jereme tlie original Hebrew title waiTPro- 
verba*, and the Wisdom of Sirach shared with the 
canonical book of Proverbs and the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon the title of Ifie book of all virtues. In the 
Syriac version the book is entitled The book of Jesus 
the son of Simeon Asiro (i. e. the bound) ; and the 
same hook is called the wisdom of the son (J Asit'o. 
n many places it is simply styled Wisdom, 2. 
The writer of the present book describes himself «• 
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Jesus (», €, Jeahua) the son of Siraoh, of Jerusalem 
(c« 1. 27), but th|B conjectures which nave been 
made to till up this short notice ai’e either unwai*- 
rautod or absolutely improbable. The Palestinian 
origin of the author is, however, sabstantidted by 
internal evidence, e, g. xxiv. 10 f. 3. The lan- 
guage in which the book wah originally composed 
was Hebrew, t. e, perhajis tlie Arainean dialect. 
Jerome says that he had met with the “ Hebrew ** 
text, I’he internal character of the present book 
beai-s witness to its foreign source. 4. Nothing 
however remains of the original proverbs of Ben 
Sira except the few fiagments m pure Hebrew 
which occur in the Talmud and later Itabbinic 
writers; and even these may have been derived 
from tradition and not fiom any written collection. 
The Greek translation incorporated in the LXX., 
which is probably the source from which the other 
translations w’ere derived, was made by the grandson 
of the author in Kgypt “in the reign of Kuergetes,” 
for the instruction of those “ in a strange country 
who were previously prepared to live after the 
law.” The date which is thus given is unfortun- 
ately ambiguous. Two kings of Egypt bore the 
surname Euergetes. Ptol. ill., the son and suc- 
cessor of Ptol. II. Philadelphus, n.c. 247-222 ; and 
Ptol. VII. Physcon, the brother of Ptol. VI. Philo- 
metor, n.C. 170-1 17. Some have supposed that 
the refei’ence in chap. iv. is to Simon the J ust, and 
tliat the giaiidson of Ben Sirach, who is supposed 
to have been his younger coutem|)orary, lived in 
the rcigu of Ptolemy III.: others agdin have ap- 
plied tlie eulogy to Simon II., and fixed the trans- 
lation in the time of Ptolemy VII. But both sup- 
positions are attended with serious difficulties. From 
these considerations it apixiars best to combine the 
two views. The grandson of the author was alreiidy 
jxist middle-age when he came to Egypt, and if his 
visil> took place early in the reign of Ptolemy Phys- 
con, it is quite possible that the book itself was 
written while the name and per-son of the hist of 
“ the men of the great synagogue ” was still familiar 
to his countiymen. 6. Tlie name of the Greek 
translator is unknown. He is commonly supposed 
to have borne the same name as his giandlather, but 
this tradition rests only on conjecture or misunder- 
standing. 6. It is a more important fact that the 
book itself appears to recognise the incorporation of 
earlier collections into its te.xt. Jesus the son of 
Sirach, while he claims for himself the writing of 
the book, characterises his father as one “who 
poui*ed forth a shower of wisdom from his heart.” 
IVora the very nature of his work the author was 
like “ a gleaner after the grape-gatherers ” (xxxiii. 
16). 7. The Syriac and Old Latin versions, which 

latter Jerome adopted without alteration, differ con- 
siderably from the present Greek text, and it is un- 
certain whether they were derived fi’om some other 
Greek recension or from the Hebrew original. The 
Arabic veision is directly derived from the Syriac. 

8, The existing Greek MSS. piesent great discre- 
pancies in order, and numerous interpoktions. The 
arrangement of xxx. 25 — xxxvi. 17, in the Vati- 
can and Compiuteusian editions is very different. 

9. It is impossible to make any satisfactory plan 
of the book in its present shape. The latter part, 
xlii. 15 — 1. 21, is distinguished from all that 
precedes in style and subject; and “the praise of 
noble men ** seems tofbrm a complete whole in itself 
(xliv. — ^1. 24). The words of Jerome imply that 

original text presented a triple diaracter answer- 
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mg to the three works of Solomon, the Proverbs, 
E^esiastes, and Canticles. Eichhoro supposed that 
the book was made up of three distinct collections 
which were afterwards united : i. — xxiii. ; xxiv.— 
xlii. 14; xlii. 15 — 1. 24. Bretschneider seta aside 
this hypothesis, and at the same time one which he 
had foimerly bwn inclined to adopt, that the recurs 
lente of the same ideas in xxiv. 32 ff. ; xxxiii. 16, 17 
(xxx.) ; 1. 27, marks the cpnclusions of thr« parts. 
The last five verses of c. 1. (1. 25-29) form a natural 
conclusion to the book ; and the prayer, which 
forms the last chapter (li.), is wanting in two MSS. 

10. The earliest clear coincidence with the contents 
of the book occurs in the epistle of Barnabas (c. xix. 
= Ecclus. iv. 31), and there is no mark of quotation. 
The jiarallels which have been discovered in the 
New Testament are too general to show that they 
were derived from the written text, and not from 
popular language. The first distinct quotations 
occur in Clement of Alexandria ; but from the end 
of the second century the book was much used and 
cited with respect. Clement speaks of it continu- 
ally as Scripture, as the work of Solomon. Origen 
cites jmssages with the same formula as the Canoni- 
cal books. The other writers of the Alexandrine 
school follow the same practice. Augustine quotes 
the book constantly himself as the work of a pro- 
phet, tlie word of God, Scripture,** but he ex- 
piessly notices that it was not in the Hebrew Canon. 
Jerome, in like manner, contrasts the book with 
“the Canonictil Scriptures ’* as “doubtful,” while 
they are “ sure.” The book is not quoted by Ire- 
nacus, Hip|)oIytiis, or Eusebius ; and is not con- 
tained in the Canon of Mehto, Origen, Cyril, Lao- 
dicea, Hilary^ or Kurinus. It was never included 
by the Jews among their Scriptures. 11. But 
while the b6ok is destitute of the highest canonical 
authority, it is a most important monument of the 
religious state of the Jews at the period of its com- 
jiosition. As an expression of Palestiniiui theology 
it stands alone; for there is no sufficient reason for 
assuming Alexandrine interpolations or direct Alex- 
andrine influence. 

EoUpse of the Sun. No historical notice of an 
eclipse occurs in the Bible, but there are passages in 
the prophets which contain manifest allusion to this 
phenomenon (Am. viii. 9; Mic. iii. 6; Zech. xiv. 
6 ; Joel ii. 10, 31 ; iii. 15). Some of these notices 
probably refer to eclipses that occurred about 
the time of the respective compositions: thus the 
date of Amos coincides with a total eclipse, which 
occuned Feb. 9, IJ.C. 784, and was visible at Jeru- 
salem shoitly after noon ; that of Micah with the 
eclipse of June 5, B.C. 716.'' A passing notice in 
Jer. XV, 9 coincides in date with the eclipse of 
Sept. 30, B.C. 610, so well known from Herodotus* 
account (i. 74, 103). The darkness tliat over- 
spread the world at the crucifixion cannot with 
reason be attributed to an eclipse, as the moon was 
at the full at the time of the Passover. 

Kd, ue, “ witness,” a word inserted in the Auth. 
Vera, of Josh. xxii. 34, apparently on the authority 
of a few MSS., and also of the Syriac and Arabic 
Versions, but not existing in the generally I'eceived 
Hebrew Text. 

E'dari Tower of (accur. Eder), a place named 
only in Gen. xxxv. 21. Jacob’s first halting^plaoe 
between Bethlehem and Hebron was “ beyond the 
tower Eder.” According to Jerome it was lOCC 
paces from Bethlehem. 

Sdd'iaf, l Esdr. ix, 26. f J eziah.] 
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S'dfill, the first residence of man. It would be 
difficult, in the whole histoiy of opinion, to find any 
subject which has so inyited, and at the same time 
so completely baflJed, ooiyecture, as the Garden of 
Eden. In oixler more clearly to understand the 
merit of the several theories, it will be necessaiy 
to submit to a careful examination the histoi'ie nar> 
rativeon which they are founded. Omitting those 
portions of the text of Gen. ii. 8-14 which do not 
bear ui^n^the geographical position of Eden, the 
description is as follows: — “And the Lord God 

plant^ a garden in Eden eastward And a river 

goeth forth from Eden to water the garden; and 
from thence it is divided and becomes four heads 
(or arms). The name of the fii-st is Pison : that is 
it which compasseth the whole land of Havilah 
where is the gold. And the gold of that land is 
good: there is the bdellium and the onyx stone. 
And the name of the second river is Gihon ; that is 
it which compasseth the whole land of Cush. And 
the name of the third river is Hiddekel ; that is it 
which floweth before Assyria. And the fourth 
river, that is Euphrates.*’ In the eastern portion 
then of the region of Eden was the garden planted. 
The river which flowed through Eden wateied the 
garden, and thence biunched off into four distinct 
streams. The first problem to be solved then is 
this: — To find a river which, at some stage of its 
course, is divided into four sfreams, two of which 
a the Tigris and Euphrates. The identity of these 
rivers with the Hiddekel and P’rath has never been 
disputed, and no hypothesis which omits them is 
worthy of consideration. Setting aside minor dif- 
ferences of detail, the theories which have been 
framed with regard to the situation of the ten-estrial 
paradise naturally divide themselves into two classes. 
The first class includes all those which place the 
garden of Eden below the junction of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and interpret the names Pison and 
Gihon of ceiiadn portions of these ri vers : the second, 
those which seek for it in the high table-land of 
Aimeoia, the fi-uitful parent of many noble sti eams. 
The old vereions supply us with little or no assist- 
ance* It would be a 'hopeless task to attempt to 
chronicle the opinions of all the commentators upon 
this question : their name is legion. Philo is the 
firet who ventured upon an allegorical intei-preta- 
tion. He conceived that by paradise is darkly 
sliadowed forth the govemiiig faculty of the soul; 
that the ti-ee of life signifies religion, whereby the 
soul is immoitalised ; and by the faculty of know- 
ing good and evil the middle sense, by which 
are discerned things contiury to nature. The four 
rivers he explains of the several virtues of prudence, 
temperance, courage, and justioe; while the main 
stream of which they are branches is the generic 
virtue, goodness, whi^ goeth forth from Eden, tlie 
wisdom of God. The opinions of Philo would not 
he so much worthy of consideration, were it not 
that he has been followed by many of the Fathers. 
Among the Hebrew traditions enumerated by Jerome 
is one that paradise was created before the world 
was formed, and is therefore beyond Its limits. 
Among the literal interpreters there is an infinite 
diversity of opinions. What is the river which 
goes forth from Eden to watei the gaixien ? is a 
quest4on which has been often asked, and still wiuts 
for. a satisfactoiy answer. That the ocean stream 
Uhich surrounded the earth was the source from 
whioi the four rivers flowed was the opinion of 
Josephus. It was the ShaUeUArah^ accprdtng to 


those who place the garden of Eden below the June* 
tion of the Tigris and Euphrates, and tbw con- 
jecture would desei've consideration were it not that 
this stream cannot, with any degree of propriety, be 
said to rise in Eden. By those who refor the posi- 
tion of Eden to the highlands of Armenia, the 
<< river '* from which the four streams diverge is 
conceived to mean “ a collection of springs,'' or a 
well-watered district. But this signification of the 
woi*d is wholly without a parallel. According to 
some it was the Caspian sea. That the Hiddekel is 
the Tigi-is, and the P'lath the Euphrates, has never 
been denied, except by those who assume that the 
whole naiTative is a myth which originated else- 
where, and was adapted by the Hebrews to their 
own geographical notions. With regai-d to the 
Pison, the most ancient and most univei-sally re- 
ceived opinion identifies it with the Ganges. Jo- 
sephus, Eusebius, and many others held this. But 
Rashi maintained that the Pison was the Kile* 
That the Pison was the Indus was an opinion cur- 
rent long before it was revived by Ewald and 
adopted by Kalisch. Philo&torgius conjectured that 
it was the Hydaspes. Some have found the Pison 
in the Naharmalca, one of the artificial canals which 
foi-merly joined the Euphrates with the Tigris. 
Even those commentators who agi'ee in placing the 
teiTestrial Paradise on the ShaUel-Arab^ the stream 
formed by the junction of the Tigiis and Eupbretes, 
between Ctesiphon and Apamea, ai*e by no means 
unanimous as to whicbof the blanches, into which 
this stream is again divided, the names Pison and 
Gihon are to be applied. Calvin conjectured that 
the Pison was the most easterly of these channels ; 
Huet that it was the western most. The advocates 
of the theory that the true position of Eden is to be 
sought for in the mountains of Armenia have iden- 
tifi^ the Pison with the Phasis. Raumer endea- 
voured to prove that it was the Aras or Aroxes, 
which flows into the Caspian Sea. Colonel Chesney, 
from the results of extensive observations in Armenia, 
was “ led to infer that the rivere known by the 
comparatively modem names of Halys and Araxes 
are those which, in the book of Genesis, have the 
names of Pison and Gihon ; and that the country 
within the fornoer is the land of Havilah, whilst 
that which bordei-s upon the latter is the still more 
remarkable countiy of Cush." In the nan ative of 
Genesis the river ftson is defined as that which sur- 
rounds the whole land of Havilah. It is, then, 
absolutely necessaiy, to fix the position of Havilah 
before proceeding to identify the Pison with any par- 
ticular river. In Gen, ii. 1 1 , 12, it is dcscrib^ as the 
land where the best gold was found, and which was 
besides rich in the treasures of the b*dolach and the 
stone slioham. If the Havilah of Gen. ii. be identical 
with any one of the countries mentioned in Gen. x. 
29, XXV. 18, 1 Sam. xv. 7, we must look for it on the 
east or south of Arabia, and probably not far from 
the Persian Gulf. That Havilah is t^t port of 
India through which the Ganges flows, and, more 
generelly, the eastern r^on of the earth ; that it is 
to be found in Susiana, in Ava, or in the Ural region, 
are conclusions necessarily following upon the as- 
sumptions with regal’d to the Pison. Hartmann, 
Reland, and Rosenmiiller are in favour of Colchis* 
the scene of the legend of the Golden Fleece. For 
all these hypotheses there is no more support than 
the merest conjecture. The second river of Paradise 
presents difficulties not less ifisnrmountable thtm the 
Pison. Those who maintained that the Pison was the 
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GftngM held also that the Gihon was the Nile. The 
etynioj^y ot'Gihog seems to indicate that it was a 
swifti^tlowing impetuous stream. According lo 
Golius Jichuon is the name given to the Oxos, 
which has, on thi^ account, been assumed by Rosen* 
milller, Haitmanu, and Michaelis to be the Gihon 
of Sciipture. But theAraxei^ too, is called by the 
Pemans Jiohoon ar-Ras^ and from this cii’cum 
stance it has been adopted by Reland, Calmet, and 
Co). Chesney as the modern repi^sentative of the 
Gihon. Bochart and Huet contended that it was 
the eastemipost of these channels by which the 
united streams of the Euphmtes and Tigris fall 
into the Persian Gulf. Calvin considered it to be 
the most westerly. That it should be tlie Orontes. 
the Ganges, the Kur, or Cyrus, necessaiily followed 
from the exigencies of the several theories. Kask 
and Vcrbrugge aie in favour of tlie Gyndes of the 
ancients. From etymological considerations, Huet 
WHS induced to place Cush in Chusistan (2 K. xvii. 
24), Leclerc in Cassiotis in Syria, and Keland in the 

regio Cossaeorum.” Bochart identified it with 
Susiana, Link with the country about the Caucjwsus, 
and Hartmann with Bactria or Bdikh, the site of 
Paradise being, in this case, in the celebrated vale 
of Ktishmir. The term Cush is generally applied 
in the Old Testament to the countries south of the 
Israelites. It was the southern limit of Fgypt 
(Kz. xxix. lo), and apparently the most wcsteily 
of the pioviiices over which the rule of Ahasuerus 
extended. “ from India even^unto Kthiopia*^ (Esth. 
i. I, viii. 9). Egypt and Cush are associated in 
the niiijoiity of instances in which the word occui's 
(Ps. Ixviii. 31 ; Is. xviii. 1 ; Jer. xlvi, 9,&c.): but 
in two passages Cush stands in close juxtafwsition 
with Elam (Is. xi. 11), and Persia (Ez. xxxviii. 5). 
The Cusliite king, Zevah, was utterly defeated by 
Asa at Mareshah, and pursued as far as Gerar, a 
towi; of the Philistines, on the southern border 
of Palestine, wliich w'as apparently under his 
sway (2 Chr. xiv. 9, &c,). In 2 Chr. xxi. 16, the 
Aiabians are desciibeil as dwelling ** beside the 
Cushites,” and both are mentioned in connexion 
with the Philistines. Tlie wife of Moses, who, we 
learn from Ex, ii., was the daughter of a Midianite 
chieftain, is in Num. xii. 1 denominated a Cushite. 
Further, Cush and iSeba (Is. xliii. 3), Cush and the 
Sabaean8(l8. xlv. 14) are associated in a nnuiuer 
consonant with the genealogy of the descendants of 
Ham (Gen, x. 7), in which Seba is the son of 
Cush. From all these circumstances it is evident 
that under the denomination Cush were included 
both Arabia and the country south of Egypt on 
the western coast of the Red Sea. It is possible, 
illso, that the vast desert tracts west of Egypt were 
known to the Hebrews as the Ituid of Cush, but of 
this we have no certain proof. In the midst of this 
diversity of opinions, what is the true conclusion 
at wliich we aivive ? All the theories which have 
been advanced share the inevitable fate of con* 
elusions which are based upon inadequate pramises. 
The problem may be indeterminate because the 
data ara iusuiBcient. It would scarcely, on any 
other hypothesis, have admitted of so many ap* 
p:irent solutions, 

E'din, 1. One of the marts which supplied the 
luxury of Tyre with richly embroidered stuffs. It 
is associated with Horan, Sheba, and Asshur. In 
2 K. xix. 12, and Is. xxxvii. 12, “ the sons of Eden ” 
we mentioued with Gftnui, Haran, and Rezeph, as 
vhitims of the Assyrian gre^ of conquest. Accord- 
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ing to Bodiart, it may be A(Man, or Addana> which 
geo^phers place on the Euphrates^ Mkhaelis is 
in favour of the modem Aden, as the Eden ,ot 
Ezekiel. In the absenoq of positive evidence, firo* 
bability seems to point to the N.W. of Mesopotamia 
as the locality of Eden.-*d. Bkth-Eoen, ** hon>e 
of pleasure;” probably the name of a country resi* 
dence of the kings of Damtiscus (Am. i. 5) Mi* 
chaelis, misled by an apparent resemblance in name, 
identified it with ShdeUy about a day*8 jeturney fiom 
Baalbek. But Gjotius, lyith greater appearance of 
probability, pointed to the Paradisus of Ptolemy as 
the locality of Eden. The ruins of the village of 
Msieh d-KadimeK now a paradise no longer, are 
supposed by Dr. Robinson to mark its site. Others 
have conjectured that Beth Eden is no other than 
Beit-Jenn^ “ the house of Paradise,” not far to the 
south*west of Damascus, on tiie eastern slope of the 
Heimon, and a short distance from M^jeL 

E'den, 1. A Gcishonite Levite, son of Joah, in 
the days of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 12).— 2. Also a 
Levite, contemporary and probably identical with 
the preceiiing (2 Chr. xxxi. J 5). 

E'der, 1. One of the towns of Judah in the ex* 
treme south, and on the borders of Edom (Josh. 
XV. 21). No trace of it has been discovered in 
modern times, unless, as has been suggested, it is 
identical with Arad, by a transposition of letters. 
—2. A Levite of the family of Merari, in the time 
of David ( 1 Chr. xxiii. 23, xxiv. 30). 

E'des, 1 Ekdr. ix. 35. [Jadaq.] 

Ed'na, the wife of Ruguel (Tob. vii. 2, 8, 14, 
16; X. 12; ri. 1). 

E dom, Idume'a, or Iduxnae'a. The name 
Edom was given to Esau, the first-born son of 
Isaac, and twin brother of Jacob, when he sold his 
biithright to the latter for a meal of lentile pottage. 
The peculiar colour of the pottage gave rise to the 
name Edom, which signifies “ red ” (Gen. xxv. 29- 
34). The’ country which the Lord subsequently 
gave to Esau w||s hence called the “ field of Edom ” 
(Gen. xxxii. 3), or “ land of Edom ” (Gen. xxxvi. 
16 ; Num. xxxiii. 37). ProUibly its physictxl aspect 
may have had something to do with this. Edom 
was previously called ’Mount Seir (Gen. xxxii. 3, 
xxxvi. 8), from Seir the progenitor of the Horites 
(Gen. xiv, 6, xxxvi. 20-22). The name Seir 
was perhaps adopted on account of its being de- 
sciiptive of the “rugged” character of tlie terri- 
tory. The original inhabitants of the country wei« 
called Horites, from Hori, the grandAon of Seir 
(Gen. xxxvi. 20, 22), because that name was de- 
scriptive of their habits as “Troglodytes,” or 
“dwellers in caves.” The boundaries of l^om, 
though not directly, are yet incidentally defined 
with tolerable distinctness in the Bible. The 
country lay along the route puraued by the Israelites 
from the peninsula of Sinai to Eadesh-barnea, and 
thence back again to FJath (Deut, I. 2, ii. 1-8); 
that is, along the east side of the great valley of 
Araboh. It reached southward as far as Elath, 
which stood at the northern end of the gulf of 
Elath, and was the seaport of the Edomites ; hut 
it does not seem to have extended farther, as the 
Israelites on passing Elath struck out eastward into 
the desert, so as to pass round the land of Edom 
(Deut. ii. 8). On the north of Edom lay ^e ter- 
ritory of Moab, through which the Israelites were 
also prevented d*om going, and were theretbre oom- 
pelled to go from Kadesh by the southern extremity 
of Edom (Judg. xi. 17, 18; 2 K. iii, 6-9> The 
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boundaiy between Moab and Edom appeal? to hare 
been the ^^bi'ook Zered’* (Dent. ii. 13, 14, 18" 
pix>babl 7 the modem Wttdy-eUAhmft which stl 
divillee the provinces of p^erah (Moab") and J^ebd/ 
(OeUvlene)* But Edom was wholly a mountainous 
fountiy. It only embi'aced the narrow moun- 
tainous ti-act (about 100 miles long by 20 hro&d) 
extending along eastern side of the Arabah from 
the noiithern ei»r of the gulf of Elath to near the 
southern e.nd of the Dead The mountain-range 
of Edom is at present divided into two districts. 
The northern is called JebdL It begins at Wady^ 
4tl->JJi8yy which separates it from Kerak^ and it tei'- 
minates at or near Peti*a. The souUiem district is 
called esh-ShSrahf a name whicl., though it re- 
sembles, beam no radical relation to the Hebrew 
Seir. The physical geography of Edom is some- 
what peculiar. Along the western base of the 
mountain-range arc low calcaieous hills. To these 
succeed lofty masses of igneous i-ock, chiefly por- 
phyry, over which lies red and variegated sandstone 
in irregular ridges and abrupt clifis, with deep 
ravines between. The latter strata give the moun- 
tains their most striking features and remarkable 
colonis. The average elevation of the summit is 
about 2000 feet above the sea. Along the eastern 
side runs an almost unbiukeii limestone ridge, a 
thousand feet or more higher than the other. This 
ridge sinks down with an easy slope into the plateau 
of the Arabian desert. While Edom is thus wild, 
rugged, and almost inaccessible, the deep glens and 
dat terraces along the mountain sides ai'e covered 
with rich soil, from w’hioh trees, shrulis, and flowers 
now spring up luxuriantly, 'fhe ancient capital of 
Edom was Bozrah {Buseireh) near the northern 
border (Gen. xxxvi. 33 ; Is. xxxiv. 6, ixiii. 1 ; Jer. 
xlix. 13, 22). But Sela {Petra) appears to have 
been the principal stronghold in the days of Ama- 
ziah (B.C. 838 ; 2' K. xiv. 7) : Elath, and Ezion- 
geber weie the seapoi-ts (2 Sara. viii. 14; IK. ix. 
26). When the kingdom of Israel ||^gnn to decline, 
the Edomites not only icconquered their lost cities, 
but made frequent inroads up^n southern Palestine 
(2 Clir. xxviii. 17). It was probably on account 
of these attacks, and of their uniting with the 
Chaldeans against the Jews, that the Edomites 
were so fearfully denounced by the later prophets 
(Obad. 1 sq. ; Jer. xl|z. 7 sq.; Ezek. zxv. 12 sq., 
xxxv, 3 sq.). During the Captivity they advanced 
westward, occupied the whole territory of their 
brethren the Amalekites (Gen. xxxvi. 12; 1 Sam. 
xv. t sq.), and even took possession of many towns 
in southern Palestine, including Hebron. The name 
Edom, or rather its Greek form, Idumaea, was now 
given to the country lying between the valley of 
Arabah aud the shores of the Mcditenanean While 
Idumaea thus extended westwaM, Edom Proper was 
taken possession of by the Nabatheans. They were 
a poweiful people, and held a great paHof southeim 
Arabia. They took Petra and established them- 
selves theie at least three* centuries before Christ. ' 
Leavitig off their nomad habits, they settled down 
amid the mountains of Edom, engaged In commeice, 
and founded the little kingdom called by Roman 
writei? Arabia PeU'oea^ which embraced nearly the 
same territoi'y as the ancient Edom. To the Naba- 
theans Petra owes those gi*eat monuments which are 
still the wonder of the world* Early in the Chrif- 
tian era JMom Praper was included by geogiuphers 
In Palestine, but in the fifth oeutuiy a new diriritnn 
M made of the whole countiy into Palatniim 
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Prima^ Secundat and Dertia. The last efnbraoed 
Edom and some uetglibouring piurinces, and when 
it became an ecclesiastical diviSon itt metropolis 
was Petra. 

Xfdomites, the descendants o^ Esau, or Edom. 
Their firat form of government appears to have ^re- 
sembled that of the modem Bedawln ; each tribe 
or clan having a petty chief or sheikh (“ Duke ” in 
the A. V., Gen. xxxvi. 15). The Horites, who in- 
habited Mount Seir from an early period, and among 
whom the Edomites still lived, had their sheikhs 
also (Gen. xxxvi. 29 sq.). At a later ^riod, pro- 
bably when the Edomites began a war of extermina 
tion against the Horites, they felt the necessity of 
united action nnder one competent leader, and then a 
king was chosen. Against thie Horites the children 
of Edom wera completely successful. Having either 
exterminated or expelled them they ocenpi^ their 
whole countiy (Deut. ii. 12). A statement made 
in Gen. xxxvi. 31, seiwes to fix the period of the 
dynasty of the eight kings. They “ reigned in the 
land of Edom before there reigned any king over 
the childien of Israel;*' that is, before the time of 
Moses, who may be regarded as the first viitual king 
of Israel (comp. Deut. xxriii. 5; Ex. x\'iii. 16-19). 
Esau*8 bitter hatred to his brother Jacob for fraudu- 
lently obtaining his blessing appears to have been 
inherited by his latest posterity. The Edomites 
peremptorily refused to permit the Israelites to pass 
through their land (Num. xx. 18-21 V For a period 
of 400 years we hear no more of the Edomites, 
They were then attacked and defeated by Saul 
(1 Sam. xiv. 47), Some forty years later Dswid 
overthrew their army in the ** Valley of Salt,'* and 
his general, Joab, following up the victory, de- 
stroyed nearly the whole male population ''1 K. xi. 
15, 16), and placed Jewish garrisons in all the 
strongholds of Edom (2 Sam. viii. 13, 14). HndaxI, 
a member of the royal family of Edom, madp his 
esca|5e with a few follower to Egypt, where he was 
kindly received by Pharaoh, After tlie death of 
David he returned, and tried to excite his country 
men to rebellion against Israel, but failing in the 
attempt he went on to Sjrria, where he became one 
of Solomon’s gi'eatest enemies (1 K, xi. 14-22). In 
the reign of Jehoshaphat (B,C. 914) the Edomites 
attempted to invade Israel in conjunction with Am- 
mon- and Moab, but were miraculously destroyed in 
the valley of Berachnh (2 Chr. xx. 22), A few 
years later they revolted against Jehoram, elected a 
king, and for half a century i«.iained their inde- 
pendence (2 Chr. xxi. 8). They were then attacked 
by Amaziah, and SeLa their great stronghold was 
captured (2 K. xiv. 7; 2 Chr, xxv, 11, 12), Yet 
the Israelites were never able again completely to 
subdue them (2 Chr. xxviii, 17). When Nebuchad- 
nezzar besieged Jerusalem the Edomites joined him, 
and took an active part in the plunder of the city 
and slaughter of the Jews. Their cruelty at that 
time seems to be specially referred to in the l37th 
Psalm. It was on account of these acts of cruelty 
committed upon the Jews in the day of their ca- 
lamity that the Edomites were so feai'fully denounced 
by the later prophets (Is. xxxiv. 5-8, Ixiii. 1-4 ; 
Jer. xlix. 17; Lam. iv. 21; Ez. xxv. 13, 14; 
Am. i. 11, 12; Obad. 10 sq.). On the conquest cJ 
Judah, the Ecbmites, probably in reward for thei^ 
servioei during the war, wei? permitted to settle in 
southern Palestine, and the whole plateau hetweea 
it and Egypt ; but they w€re about the same time 
driven out of Edom Proper by the Nabatiieana. For 
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more than four centuries they oontmiied to prosper. 
15ut during the warlike rule of the Maccab^s they 
were again complelbly subdued, and even forced to 
conform to Jewish laws and rites, and submit to the 
government of Jewish prafects. The Edomites were 
now incoiporated Vith the Jewish nation, and the 
whole province was often termed by Oreek and 
Roman writers Idumaea. Immediately before the 
siege of Jerusalem by Titus, 20,000 Idumaeans were 
admitted to the Holy City, which they filled witji 
robbery and bloodshed. From this time the Edom- 
ites, as a separate people, disappear from the page of 
history. Little is known of their i^eligion ; but that 
little shows them to have been idolaters (2 Chr. 
XXV, 14, 15, 20). Josephus refers to both the idols 
and priests of the Idumaeans. The habits of the 
Idumaeans were singular. The Horites, their pre- 
dccessoi-s in Mount Seir, were, as their name implies, 
troglodytes^ or dwellers in caves ; and the Edomites 
seem to have adopted their dwellings as well as 
their country. Everywhere we meet with caves 
and grottoes hewn in the soft sandstone strahi. 
Those at Petm are well known, l^he natui-e of the 
climate, the dryness of the soil, and their great size, 
render them healthy, pleasant, and commodious habit- 
ations, while their security made them specially suit- 
able to a country exposed in every age to incessant 
attacks of robbers. 

Ed'rei, 1. One of the two capital cities of Bashan 
(Nurn. xxi. 33; Deut. i. 4, iii, 10; Josh. xii. 4). 
In Scripture it is only mentioned in connexion with 
the victory gained by the Isnielites over the Amor- 
ites under Og their king, and the territory thus ac- 
quirwl. The ruins of this ancient city, still bearing 
the name Edr*a, sttind on a rocky promontory which 
projects flora the S.W. corner of the Lejah. The 
site is a strange one — without water, without access, 
except over rocks and through defiles all but impract- 
icable. 'fhe ruins are nearly three miles in circum- 
ference, and have a strange wild look, rising up in 
black shattered masses fi om the midst of a wilder- 
ness of black itx:ks. A number of the old houses 
^still remain ; they ai’C low, massive, and gloomy, 
and some of them are half buried beneath heaps of 
mbbish. The identity of this site with the Edrei 
of Scripture has been questioned by many writei’s, 
wlio follow the doubtful testimony of Eusebius, and 
place the capital of Bashan at the modern Dera^ a 
few miles farther south. — 2 . A town of iiorthcra 
Piilobtiue, allotted to the tribe ofNaphtali, and situ- 
ated near Kedesh (Josh. xix. 37). About two miles 
south of Kedesh is a conical rocky hill called Tell 
Khuraiheh, the “ Tell of the ruin.’* It is evidently 
an old site, and it maybe that of the long-lost Edrei. 
The strength of the position, and its nearness to 
Ketlesh, give probability to the supposition. 

Education. Although nothing is more carefully 
inculcated in the Law than the duty of parents to 
teach their children its precepts and principles (Ex. 
xii. 26, xiii. 8, 14; Deut. iv. 5, 9, 10, vi. 2, 7, 20, 
&c.), yet there is little trace among the Hebrews in 
cju’lier times of education in any other subjects. 
The wisdom therefore and instruction, of which so 
much is said in the Book of Proverbs, are to be under- 
stood chiefly of moral and religious discipline, im- 
parted, accoixling to the direction of the Law, by the 
teaching and under the example of parents (ft*ov. 

2, 8, ii. 2, 10, iv. 1, 7, 20, viii. 1, ix. 1, 10, xii. 
l»xvi, 22, xviS. 24, xxzi.). Exceptions to thisstate- 
ment may jierhaps be faund in the instances of 
Moses himself, who was brought up in all Egyptian 
Con. d. b. 
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learning (Acts vH. 22); of the writer of the book 
of Job, who was evidently well vei’sed in natural 
histoiyand in the astronomy of the day (Job xxxviii., 
31, xxxix. xl. xii.) ; of Daniel and his companions 
in eaptivity (Dan. i. 4, 17) ; and above aU, in the 
intellectual gifts and acquirements of Solomon, which 
were even more renowned than his political gi’eat- 
ness (1 K. iv. 29, 34, x. 1-9 ; 2 (Jhr. ix. 1-8), and 
the memory of whidh has, with much exaggeration, 
been widely preseiwed in Oiiental tradition. In later 
times the prophecies, and comments on them as* 
well as on the eaidier Scriptures, together with other 
subjects, were studied. Jerome adds that Jewish 
children were taught to say by heart the genea- 
logies. Parents weie requiied to teach their children 
some trade. Previous to the captivity, the chief 
depositaries of learning were the schools or colleges, 
from which in most cases (sec Am. vii. 14) pio- 
ceeded that succession of public teachere, who at 
various times endeavoured to refomi the moral and 
religious conduct of both rulers and people. Besides 
the propheticiil Schools instruction was given by the 
priests in the Temple and elsewhere, but their sub- 
jects were doubtless exclusively coneerned with re- 
ligion and worship (Lev. x. 11; Ez. xliv. 23, 24; 
1 Chr. XXV. 7, 8 ; Mai. ii. 7). From the time of 
the settlement in Canaan there must have bpen 
among the Jews persons skilled in writing and in 
accounts. Perhaps the neighbourhood of the tribe 
of Zebuluu to the commercial district of Phoenicia 
may have been the occasion of their I'bputation in 
this lespeet (Judg. v. 14). The municipal officers 
of the kingdom, especially in the time of Solomon, 
must have lequired a staff of well-educated peraons 
in thoir various departments under the recorder or 
historiographer, whose business was to compile me- 
morials of the reign (2 Sam. viii. 1C, xx, 24; 2 K. 
xviii. 18 ; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 8). To the schools of the 
Prophets succeeded, after the captivity, the syna- 
gogue, which were eitlier themselves u.sed as schools 
or had places n^ar them for that purpose. After 
the destruction of Jerusalem, colleges were main- 
tained for a long time at .laphne in Galilee, at Lydda, 
at Tiberias, the most famous of all, and Sepphoiis. 
According to the principles lai<l down in the Mishna, 
boys at five yeans of age were to begin the Sciip- 
tures, at ten the Mislinn, at thirteen they bet^nnie 
subject to tlie wliole law, at fifjteen they entered the 
Gemara, Toaxdiers weie treated with great respect, 
and both pupils and teachers were exhoited to re- 
spect each other. Physical science formed part of 
the course of instruction. In the schools the liabbins 
sat on raised seats, and the scholai*s, accoi’diiig to 
their age, siit on benches below or on the gi-ound. 
Of female education we have little account in Scrip- 
ture. Needlewoik foimcd a large but by no lueaiivS 
the only subject of instruction imp.ii ted to females, 
whose position in society and in the househc d must 
by no means be considwed as lepi'esimted in modern 
Oriental usage (see Prov. xxxi. 16, 26; Luke viii. 
2, 3, X. 39, &c.). Among the Mohammedans, 
education, even of boys, is of a most elementary 
kind, and of girls still more limited. In one respect 
it may be considered ns the likeness or the cai'ica- 
ture of the Jewish system, viz. that besides the most 
common rules of arithmetic, the Kur4n is made the 
.tuple, if not the only subject of instruction. 

Eg'laht one of David’s wives during his reign is 
Hebron, and the mother of his son Ithream (2 Sam, 
iii. 5 ; 1 Ohr. iii. 3), According to tb« ancient 
Hebraw tradition, she was MichaL 

Q , 
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Egla'isif a place named only in Is. xv. 8, and 
bhcre apptirently ns one of the most remote points 
on the l>oundary of Moab. It is probably the some 
as EN-nOLAIM. 

Eglon, n king of the Moobites (Judg. iii. 12 fr.)» 
who, aided by the Ammonites and the Amalekites, 
crossed the Jordan and took “the city of palm* 
trees.** Here, according to Josephns, he built him- 
self a palace, and continued for eighteen yeni's to 
oppiess the child* en of lsmel, who pjiid him tribute. 
The circumstances of his death ai-e somewhat dif- 
ferently given in Judges and in Josephus. In 
Judges the Israelites semi a present by Ehud (iii. 
15) ; in Josephus Ehud wins his favour by rejwated 
presents of his own. In Judges we have two scenes, 
the offering of the pie^ent and the death scene (18, 
10) ; in Josephus there is but one swne. In Judgt*s 
the place seems to change from the reoeption-rcwmi 
into the “ summer-parlour,” where Eluid found him 
upon his i-etum (cf. 18, 20). In Josephus the en- 
tire action takes place in the summer-pivrlour. The 
obesity of Eglon, and the consequent impossibility 
of recovering the dagger, are not meritioned by Jo- 
sephus. After this desj>ei*ate achievement Ehud re- 
paiied to Seirah in the mountains of Ephraim (iii. 
26, 27 or Mount Ephmim (Josh. xix. 50). To 
this wild central region, commanding, as it did, the 
plains E. and W., he summoned the Israelites by 
sound of horn. Descending from the hills they fell 
upon, the Moabites, and not one of the fugitives 
escapd. 

£jg loxL, a town of Judah in the low country (Josh. I 
XV. o9). During the struggles of the conquest, i 
Eglon was one of a confederacy of five towns, which ! 
under Jeuisalem attempted resistance, by attacking 
(libeon after the treaty of the latter with Israel 
(Josh.x,). The name doubtless survives in the modem 
Ajtan, a shapeless mass of ruins, about 10 miles 
from Beit Jibrin (Eleutheropolis) and 14 from 
(Jaza, on the S. of the great maritime plain. 

Egypt) a country occupying the north-eastern 
angle of Africa, and lying between N. lat. 
and 24® 1', and E. long. 27^^ 13' and 34^ 12’. Its 
limits appear always to have been very neaily the 
same. In Ezekiel (xxix. 10, xxx. 6) the whole 
country is siwken of as extending from Migdoi to 
Syene, which indicates the same limits to the east 
and the south as at present.— A^a/w^s. The common 
name of Egypt in the Bible is “ Mizraim,*’ or more 
fully “the land of Mizmlm.** In form Mizraim is 
a dual, and accordingly it is generally joined with a 
plural verb. When, therefore, in (ien. x. 6, Miz- 
j-aim is mentioned as a son of Ham, we must not 
conclude that anything more is meant than that 
Egypt was colonized by dest;endiints of Ham. 'fhe 
dual number doubtless indicates the natural division 
of the country into an upper and a lower region. 
The singular Mazor also occure, and some supjxise 
that it indicates Lower Egypt, but there is no sure 
ground for this assertion. The Arabic name of 
Egypt Mizr signifies “ red mud.** Egypt is also 
.'billed in the Bible “the laud of Ham** (Ps. cv. 23, 
27; comp. Lxxviii. 51), a name most probably 
refeiTing to Ham the son of Noah ; and “ Kahab,” 
the pioud or insolent: both these appear to be 
poetical apiiellations. The common ancient Egyptian 
name of the countiy is written in hieroglyphics 
K£M, which was perhaps pronounced Chem ; the 
demotic foim is KEMKE. This name signifies, alike 
in the ancient language and in Coptic, ** black,** and 
may be supposed to have been given to the land on 
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aooonnt of the blackness of its alluvial s(>il. We 
may I'easonably coiyecttire that Kem is the Egyptian 
equivalent of Ham, and also of •Mazor, these two 
words being similar or even the same in sense. 
Under the Pharaohs Egypt was divided into Upper 
and Lower, “ the two regions ** "TA-TEE ? railed 
respectively “ the Southern Region ’* T A-RES, and 
“ the Northern Region ** TA-MEHEET. There were 
different crowns for the two regions. In subsequent 
times this double division obtoined. In the time of 
the Greeks and Romans Upper Egypt was divided 
into the Heptanomis and the 'Phebais, making alto- 
gether three provinces, but the division of the whole 
country into two was even then the most usual.— 
Superficies, Egypt has a superficies of about 9582 
square geographical miles of soil, whicli tlm Nila 
either does or can water and fertilise. Tliis com- 
putation includes the river and lakes as W'ell as 
sand? tracts which can be inundated ; but the w hole 
space either cultivated or fit for cultivation is no 
more than about 5626 square miles. Anciently 
27:)5 square miles more may have been cultivated, 
and now it would be possible at once to icclaim 
about 1295 square miles.— iYo/n<?s. From a remote 
period Egypt was<lividcd into Nomes IIESPU, sing. 
IIESP, each one of which had its special objects of 
worship. There is no distinct reference to them 
in the Bible.— (frene/'u/ appearance. Climate, 4‘c, 
The general appearance of the country cannot have 
greatly chang^ since the days of Moses. The Delhi 
was always a vast level plain, although of old more 
pertectly watennl than now by the biaiiches of the 
Nile and numerous canals, while the narrow valley 
of Upper Egypt must have suffered still less nlter- 
j ation. Anciently, liowcver, the rushes must have 
been abundant ; whereas now they have almost dis- 
appeaied, except in the lakes. The whole country 
is remaikable for its extreme fertility, which espe- 
cially strikes the beholder when the rich green of 
the fields is contrasted with the utterly haie fellow 
mountains or the sand-.st.rewn rocky desert on either 
side. The climate is equable and healthy, fbiin is 
not very unfVequent on tlie inn them coast, but in- ^ 
land very rare. Cultivation nowhere depends upon 
it. This absence of rain is mentioned in Dent. (xi. 
10,11) as rendering aitihcial irrigation necessary, 
unlike the case of Palestine, and in Zech. (xiv. 1 8) as 
peculiar to tlie country. Egypt has been visited in 
all ages by severe i>estilences, but it ainiiot be deter- 
mined that any of those of ancient times were of 
the chai-acter of the modern Plague. Famines are 
frequent, and one in the mitldle agC'^, in the time of 
the Fatimee Khaleefeh El-Mustansir-billah, seems to 
have l>een even more severe than that of Joseph.— 
Geology, The fertile plain of the Delta and the 
valley of Upper Egypt are bounded by rocky deserts 
covered or strewn with sand. On either side of the 
plain they are low, but they oveilook the valley, 
above which tJiey rise so steeply as fiom the river 
to present the as{)ect of cliffs, 'fhe formation is 
limestone as far as a little above Thebes, where sand- 
stone begins. The First Cataract, the southeiii limit 
of Egypt, is caused by granite and other primitive 
j-ocks, which rise through the sandstone and obstruct 
the river's bed. An important geological change 
has in the coui’se of centuries raised the country near 
the head of the Gulf of Suer, and depressed that on 
the northern side of the isthmus. Since the Chris- 
tian era the head of the Gulf has retired southwanis. 
—The Nile, In Egyptian the Nile bore the sacrevi 
appellation HA PEE or HAPEE-MU, “the abyss,** 
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or “the abyss of wuteis/* As Egypt was divided 
into two regions, we find two Niles, HAPEE-RES. 
** the Southern Nile,*" and HAPEE-MEHEET “the 
Northern Nile,*’ the former name being given tc 
the river in Upper Egypt and in Nubia. The inund- 
ation fertilises ani! sustains the country, and makes 
the river its chief blessing. The Nile was on thi. 
account anciently woishipjied. The ris>e begins ir 
Egypt about the summer solstice, and the inundatioi 
commences about two months later. The greatesi 
height is attained al>out or somewhat after the au 
tumnal equinox. The inundation lasts about thre 
months."^ Cultivationf Agriculture^ 4^c. The aiideu 
proi>j>erity of Egypt is attested by the Bible as wel 
as by the uumei-ous monuments of the country. At 
eaily the age of the Gre.it Pyramid it must have 
been densely ptipulated. 'I'he contiast of the presen 
*tate of Egypt to its former pi’ospcrity is more to he 
asciiiied to ])oliticaI than to physical causes. Egypi 
IS natuially an agricultural country. As far biicl 
as the days of Abraham, we find that when the 
pioduce filled in Palestine, Egypt was the naturai 
lesouice. In the time of Josepli it was evidently 
the gianary, at lea-st during famines, of the na- 
tions around. Tlie inundation, as tjvklng the place 
of lain, has always lendcred the system of agricult- 
uic peculiar ; and the artiticial irrigation during the 
time of low Nile is necessarily on the same principle. 
Watering with the foot (Deut. xi. 10, 11) may refer 
to some mode of irrigation by a machine, but the 
monuments do not allord a i eprescntiition of it. 



SUAdoof, or polo and buckut for watoring tho garden. (WUkingon.) 

I'hat now called tlie shddoof is depicted, and seems 
to have been the common means of aititicial irrig- 
ation'. Theie are detailed pictures of breaking up 
the earth, or ploughing, sowing, harvest, threshing, 
and storing the wheat in granaries. Vines were 
extensively cultivated. Of other fruit-trees, the 
date-palm was the most common and valuable. The 
gardens resembled the fields, being watei-ed in the 
tame manner by irngation. On the tenure of land 
much light is thrown by the history of Joseph. 
Before the famine each city and large village had its 
field (Gen. xli, 48) ; but Joseph gained for Pha- 
raoh all the land, except that of the priests, in ex- 
change for food, and required for the right thus 
obtained a fifth of the produce, which became a law 
(xlvii, 20-26), The evidqfice of the monuments, 
though not vwy explicit, seems to show that this 
law was ever afterwards in foi'ce under the Plia- 
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raohs. The great lakes in the noi th of Egy]’^ 
anciently of high impoitance, especially for their 
fisheries and the gi’owth of the papyrus. The canals 
are now for less numerous than of old, and many 
of them are choked and compai'atively useless,*-* 



Botany. — I’he cultivable land of Egy])t consists 
almost wholly of fields, in which are very few trees. 
There are no forests and few groves, except of date- 
fialras, and in Lower Egy}>t a few of orange and 
lemon-trees. There are also sycomores, mulberry- 
trees, au<i acacias, either planted on the sides of loads 
or standing singly in the fields. The Theban palm 
grows in the Thebais, generally in clumjw. These 
were all, except perhajis the mulberry-tree, of old 
common in the country. The chief fruits are the 
Jute, grape, fig, sycomore-fig, pomegranate, banana, 
many kinds of melons, and the olive; and theie aie 
many othei-s less common or important. The.se wei e 
also of old pnnluced in the country. The vegetables 
are of many kinds and excellent, and form the chief 
rood of the common people. Tlie most important 
rield-produce in ancient times was wheat ; after it 
must he placed barley, millet, flax, and among the 
vegetables, lentils, |)eas, and beans. It is clear 
[rpm the evidence of the monuments and of ancient 
writers that, of old, reeds were far inoie common in 
Egypt than now. The byblus or pajiyrus is almost 
or quite unknown. Anciently it was a common and 
most important plant : boats were made of its stalks, 
ind of their thin leaves the famous paper was manu- 
factured. The lotus was anciently the favourite 
flower, and at feasts it took the place of the lose 
among the Greeks and Arabs; it is now reiy rare.— 
Zoology . — Of old Egypt was far more a pastoral 
rountry than at present, ’fhe neat cattle are still 
excellent, but lean kine are fnore common among 
them than they seem to have been in the days of 
Joseph’s Pharaoh (Gen. xli. 19). 8heep and goats 
lave always been numerous. Anciently swine were 
kept, but not in great numbers; now there are 
lone, or scarcely any. Under the Pharaohs the 
lorses of the country wero in repute among the 
leighbouring nations, who purchased them as well 
as chariots out of Egypt. Asses \vei*e anciently 
numerous: the breed at the present time is ex- 
lellent. Dogs were formei-ly more prized than now, 
or being held by most of the Muslims to beex- 
remely unclean, they are only usetl to watch the 
lOuses in the villages. The camel has nowhere 
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been found mentioned in the insoiiptlons of 
or represented on the monuments. It is prohable 
that camels wei*e not kept in £gypt> but only on 
the frontier. The deserts have always abounded 
in wild aiiimols, especially of the canine and ante- 
lope kinds. Andently the hippopotamus was found 
in the Egyptian Nile, and hunted. Now, this 
animal is rarely seen even in Lower Nubia. The 
elephant may have been, in the remotest historical 
period, an inhabitant of Egypt, and, as a lane 
animal, have been driven further south than th< 
hippopotamus. Bats abound in the temples an^ 
tombs. The birds of Egypt are not remarkable foi 
beauty of plumage : in so open a country this is 
natur^. The Rapacea are numerous, but the most 
common are scavenger, as vultures and the kite. 
The Grallatores and Anseres abound on the islands 
and sandbanks of the nver and in the sides of thi 
mountains which approach or touch the stream 
Among the reptiles, the crocodile must be especially 
mentioned. In the Bible it is usually called tannin 
or tannim, ** dragon,** a generic word of almost as 
wide a signification as “ reptile,” and is used as a 
symbol of the king of Eg 3 rpt (Ez. xxix. 3-5). But 
“ leviathan ** appears to ^ the special name of that 
animal. Frogs are very numerous in Egypt, and 
their loud and constant croaking in the autumn 
makes it not difiicult to pictui-e the Plague of 
Frogs. Serpents and snakes are also common, but 
the more venomous have their home, like the 
scorpion, in the desert (comp. Deut. viii. 15). 
The Nile and lakes have an abundance of fish. 
Among the insects the locusts must he mentioned, 
which sometimes come upon the cultivated land in 
a cloud. As to the lice and flies, they are still 
plagues of Egypt.— Ancient Inhabitants, — ^I’he old 
inhabitants of Egypt appear from their monu- 
ments and the testimony of ancient writer to have 
occupied in race a place between the Nigritians 
and the Caucasians. They were in character 
very religious and contemplative, but given to 
base supei’stition, patiiotic, respectful to women, 
hospitable, generally frugal, but at times luxu 
rious, very sensual, lying, thievish, treiicheious 
and ci*inging, and intensely pi-ejudiced, thiough 
pride of race, against strangers, although kind to 
them, 1'his is veiy much the character of the 
modem inhabitants, except that Mohammadanism 
has taken away the respect for women.— 

— The ancient Egyptian language, from the earliest 
period at which it is known to us, is an agglutinate 
monosyllabic form of speech. It is expiessed by 
the signs which we call hieroglyphics. The cha- 
racter of the language is compound : it consists of 
elements resembling those of the Nigritian languages 
and the Chinese language on the one hand, and 
those of the Shemitic languages on the other. As 
eai'ly as the age of the xxvith dynasty a vulgar 
dialect was expressed in the demotic or enchorial 
writing. This dialect forms the link connecting 
the old language with the Coptic, which does not 
very greatly difier from the monumental language, 
except in the presence of many Greek words.— 
The basis of the religion was Nigritian 
fetishism, the lowest kind of nattire-worship, differing 
in different parts of the country, and hence obviously 
indigenous. Upon this were engrafted, first, cosmic 
worship, mixed up with traces of primeval revela- 
tion, as in Babylonia; and then, a system of per- 
Mnifications of moral and intellectual abstractions. 
Tliare were three orders of gods— the eight great 
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gods, the twelve lesser, and the Osirian group. 
There was no prominent hero-worship, although 
deceased kings and other individifals often roceived 
divine honours. The great doctrines of the immor- 
tality of the soul, man^s responsibility, and future 
rewards and punishments, were \aught. Among 
the rites, circumcision is the most remaikable : it is 
as old as the time of the ivth dynasty. The Israel- 
ites in Egypt appear during the oppression, for the 
most part, to have adopts the E(ryptian religion 
(Josh. xxiv. 14 ; Ez. xx. 7, 8). The golden calf, 
or rather steer, was probably taken from the bull 
Apis, certainly from one of the sacred bulls. Rem- 
phan and Ohiun were foreign divinities a/iopted into 
the Egyptian Pantheon. Ashtoreth was worshipped 
at Memphis. Doubtless this worship was intro- 
duced by tlie Phctenician Shepherds.— Xates. — Wt 
have no complete account of the laws of the ancient 
Egyptians either in their own records or in works 
of ancient writers. The paintings and sculptures 
of the monuments indicate a very high degree of 
personal safety, showing us that the people of all 
ranks commonly went unarmed, and without mili- 
tary protection. Capital punishment appears to 
have j^en almost restricted, in practice, to muider. 
Crimes of violence were more severely treated than 
ofienoes against religion and morals. Popular feel- 
ing seems to have taken the duties of the judge upon 
itself in the case of impiety alone (Ex. viii. 26).— 
G(ycernment , — The government was monarchical, 
but not of an absolute character. The sovereign 
was not superior to the laws, and the p“ie.sts had 
the power to check the undue exercise ol his au- 
thority, Nomes and districts were governed by 
officero whom the Greeks called nomarchs and top- 
archs. There seems to have been no hereditary 
aristocracy, except perhaps at the earliest period,— 
Foreign Policy.— The foreign policy of the l<lgy|3- 
tians must lie regarded in its relation to the admis- 
.ion of foreigners into Egypt and to the treatment 
of tributary and allied nations. In tiie foimev 
aspect it was characterized by an exclusiveness 
which sprang from a national hatred of the yellow c 
and white races, and was maintained by the wisdom 
ol preseiwing the institutions of the country from 
the influence of the piiates of the Mediterranean 
and the Indian Ocean, and the robbers of the deserts. 
Hence the jealous exclusion of the Greeks from the 
northeni ports until Naucratis was operu'd to them, 
and hence too the restriction of Shemite settlers in 
earlier times to the land of Go-hen, scarcely re- 
garded as part of Egypt. The general policy of 
the Egyptians towards their eastern tributaries 
seems to have been marked by great moderation. 
The I’haraohs intermarried with them, and neither 
forced upon them Egyptian garrisons, except in 
some important positions, nor attempted those de- 
portations that are so marked a feature of Asiatic 
policy. In the case of those nations which never 
attacked them they do not appear to have even 
exacted tribute, Solong as their general supremacy 
was uncontented they would not be unwise enough 
to make favourable or neutral powers their enemiM^s. 
Of their relation to the Israelites we have for the 
*arlier part of this period no direct inforinatioii. 
The explicit account of the later part is fully con- 
sistent with the general policy of the Pharaohs. 
Shishak and Zerah are the only exceptions in a 
series of friendly kings, and they were almost cer- 
tainly of Asspian or SaBylonian extraction. — With 
respect to the African nations a different policy 



aj)p«an( to have been pursued. The Rebu (L^u) 
or Lubim, to the west of Egypt, on the nortlk coast, 
weie reduced to Objection, and probably employed, 
like the Shayretana or Oheretbim, as mercenaries. 
Ethiopia was made a purely Egyptian province, 
ruled by a viceroy, ‘'the Prince of Kesh (Cush),” 
and the assimilation was so complete that Ethiopian 
sovereigns seem to have been received by the Egyp- 
tians as native rulers. Fui-ther south, the Negroes 
were subject to predatory attacks like the slave- 
hunts of inooern titnes.«-»ulrmy. — There are some 
notices of the Egyptian army in the 0. T. They 
sJiow, like the monuments, that its most impoiiant 
branch was the chariot-force. The Pharaoh of the 
Exodus led 600 chosen chariots besides his whole 
chariot-foice in puisuit of the Israelites. The war- 
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riors fighting in chariots are probably the “ hone- 
men ” mentioned in the relation of this event and 
elsewhere, for in Egyptian they are called the 
horse” or “cavalry.'^ We have no subsequent 
indication in the Bible of the constitution of an 
Egyptian aimy until the time of the xxiind dynasty; 
when we find that Shishak’s invading force was 
partly composed of foreigners ; whether mercenanes 
or allies, cannot as yet be positively determined, 
although the monuments make it most probable tliat 
they wei'e of the former character. The army of 
Necho, defeated at Carcbemish, seems to have been 
similarly composed, although it proliabiy contained 
Greek mercenaries, who soon afteiwards became the 
most important foreign element in the Egyptian 
forces.— Life , — The sculptures and pnint- 
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ings of the tombs give us a very full insight into 
the domestic life of the ancient Egyptians, as may 
be seen in Sir G. Wilkinson’s great work. What 
roost strikes us in their manners is the high jiosition 
occupied by women, and the entire absence of the 
harem system of seclusion. Marriage appears to 
have been universal, at least with the richer class ; 
and if polygamy were tolerated it was rarely pi-ac- 
tised. Coucubiiinge was allowed, the concubines 
taking the place of inferior wives. There were no 
c^tes, although great classes were very distinct, 
ihe occupations of the higher class were the super- 
intendence of their fields and gardens ; their diver- 
sions, the pursuit of game in the deserts, or on the 
river, and fishing. The tending of cattle was left j 
to the most despised of the lower class. The Egyp- 
tian feasts, and the dances, music, and feats which 
accompanied them, for the divei'sion of the guests, 
as well as the common games, w’ere probably intro- 
duced among the Hebrews in the most luxurious 
days of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. The 
account of the noontide dinner of Joseph (Gen. xliii. 
16, 31-34) agrees with the representations of the 
monuments. 7"he funeral ceremonies were fiir more 
important than any events of the Egyptian life as 
we tomb was regarded as the only true home.— 
JMeraiure and Art . — The Egyptians were a very 
literary people, and time has preserved to us, besides 
the inscriptions of their tomlte and temples, many 
P®Pyj*i» of a religious or historical character, and 
They bear no resemblance to the books 
ot the 0. T. , except such as arises from their some- 
times enforcing moral tnfths in a manner not wholly 
* oi^nt fi*om that of the Book of ProverU. The 


moral and religious system is, however, essentially 
different in its principles and their application. In 
science, Egyptian influence may be distinctly traced 
in the Pentateuch, Moses was “ learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians” (Acts vii. 22), and pro- 
bably derived from them the astronomical knowledge 
which was necessary for the calendar. The Egyp- 
tians excelled in geometry and mechanics. In 
I medicine and surgery, high proficiency was probably 
of but little use to the Hebrews after the Exodus, 
In the arts of architecture, sculpture, and {»aiuting, 
the former of which was the chief, thei’e seems to 
have been but a very slight influence.*— 

— We find frequent reference in the Bible to the 
magicians of Egypt (Gen. xli. 8 ; Ex. vii. 11, &c.). 
The monuments do not recognise any such ait, and 
we must conclude that magic was secretly practised, 
not because it was thought to be unlawful, but in 
order to give it importance.— Arts , — 
The industiial arts held an impoitant place in the 
occupations of the Egyptians. The workera in fine 
flax and the weavers of white linen are mentioned 
in a manner that shows they were among the chief 
contributors to the riches of the country (Is. xix. 
9). The fine linen of Egypt found its way to Pa- 
lestine (Prov. vii. 16). Pottery was a great branch 
of the native manufactures, and appears to have 
furnished employwnt to the Hebrews during the 
bondage (Ps. Ixxxi, 6, Ixviii. 13 ; comp. Ex. i. 14), 
— The religious festivals were numercus, 
and some of them were, in the days of Herodotus, 
kept with great meriy-making and license. The 
feast which the IsiTielites celebrated when Aai'oa 
had made the golden calf seems to have been verj 
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mnoh of the same charactei*.— -Vanners of Modom 
Inhabitants . — The manners of the modern inha- 
bitants are more similai to those of the ancient 
Hebrews, on account of Arab intluenoe, than the 
manners of their pi'edecessors.-^HRONOLOOY’ AND 
History. — ^The subject may he divided into three 
main blanches, technical chronology, historical 
chronology, and history: — 1, Technical Chrono- 
logy . — That the Egyptians used various periods of 
time, and made astronomical observations from a 
lemote age, is equally attested by ancient wnters, 
and by their monaments. There appear to have 
been at least three years -in use with the Egyptians 
Ijefore the Homan domination, the Vague Year, the 
Tropical Year, and the Sothic Year; but it is not 
probable that more than two of these were employed 
at the same time. The Vague Year contained 365 
days without any additional fraction, and therefore 
passed thi'ough all the seaj>oiis in about 1500 yeai-s. 
It was both used for civil and for leligioiis purposes. 
The Vague Year was divided into twelve months, 
each of thiiiy days, with live additional days, after 
the twelfth. The mouths were assigned to three 
soitsons, each comprising four months, called re- 
fj^tively the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of those 
reasons. The names by which the Egyptian month, 
are commonly known, Tboth, Paophi, &c., aie 
taken tVoin the divinities to which they weie sacre<l. 
The seasons are crilled, necoidmg to our rendering, 
those of V'egetation, Manifestation, and the Waters 
or the Inundation : the exact meaning of tlieir names 
has however been much disputed. They evidently 
refer to the phenomena of a Tropical Year, tuid such 
a year we must therefore conclude the Egyptians 
to have had, at least in a remote period of their 
history. The Sothic Year was a supposed sideieal 
year of 365} days, commencing with the so-called 
heliacal rising of Sothis. The Vague Year, having 
no intercalation, constantly retreated through the 
Sothic Year, until a period of 1461 yeara of the 
former kind, and 1460 of the latter had elapsed, 
from one coincidence of commencements to another. 
The Egyptians are known to have used two great 
cycles, the Sothic Cycle and the TropiciU Cycle. 
The former was a cycle of the coincidence of the 
Sothic and Vague Years, and therefore consisted of 
1460 years ol* the foitner kind. The Tropical Cycle 
was a cycle of the coincidence of the Tropical and 
Vague Ye.irs. It has been supposed by M. Biot to 
have a duration of 1505 yeais; but the length of 
1500 Vague Years is preferable. The monuments 
make mention of Panegyrical Months, which can 
only, we believe, be periods of thii-ty yeai's each, 
and ^'visions of a year of the same kind.-^2. His- 
torical Chrcmlogy . — The materials for historical 
chronology ai*e the monuments and the remains of 
the historical work of Manetho. "J'he remains of 
Manetho’s historical work consist of a list of the 
Egyptian dynasties and two considerable fiagments, 
one relating to the Shepherds, the other to a tale 
of the Exo<1u8. The list is only known to us in the 
epiUmie given by Africanus, preserved by Syncellus, 
and that given by Eusebius. The>e present such 
great difteiences that it is not reasonable to hope 
that we can resten'e a correct text. The series of 
dynasties is given as if they were successive, in 
which (Mise the commencement of the firat would be 
placed full 5o00 yeais b.o., and the reign of the 
king who built the Great Pyramid 4000. The mo- 
iiunieiits do not warrant *-o extreme an antiquity, 
and the great majority of Egyptologers have there- 
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fore held that the dynasties were partly contei!ip«>< 
rary* The evidence of the monuments leads to the 
same conclusion* Kings who unqifWitionnbly lieloiig 
to different dynasties are shown by them to be con- 
temj^rary* The monuments wHl not, in oui 
opinion, justify any great extension of the period 
assigned to the first seventeen dynasties (B.q. 2700- 
1500). The last date, that of the commencemeni 
of the xviiith dynasty, cannot be changed more than 
a few years. The date of the beginning of the Ist 
dynasty, which we are di.-posed to place a little 
before b.O. 2700, is more doubtful, but a concur- 
rence of astronomical evidence points to the twenty- 
eighth century. Some have supposed a much 
gi*eater antiquity for the commencement of Egyp- 
tian history. Lepsius places the accession of Meries 
B.C. 3802, and Bunsen, two handled year's later. 
Their system is founded upon a passage in the 
chronological work of Syncellus, which assigns a 
duration of 3555 to the thirty dynasties. It is by 
no means cei tain tliat this numlier is given on the an* 
thority of Manetho, but apart from this, the whole 
statement is unmistakeably not from the true Ma- 
netho.— -S. History . — That Egypt was colonised by 
the descendants of Koah in a very remote age is 
shown by the mention of the iiiigration of the 
Philistines fiom Caphtw, which had taken place 
before the arrival of Abraham in Palestine. Before 
this migration could occur the Caphtorim and other 
Mizraites must have occupied Egypt for some time. 
A remarkable jiassage points to a knowledge of tlie 
date at which an ancient city of Egypt was founded. 
The evidence of the Egyptians as to the primeval 
history of their race and country is extremely inde- 
iinite. They seem to have sepirated mankind into 
two great stock's, and each of these again into two 
branches, for they appear to have represented them- 
selves and the Negroes, the red and black races, 
as the children of the gdl Horus, and the Shemites 
and Europeans, the yellow and white races, as the 
chiklren of the goddess Pesht. They seem therefore, 
to have held a double origin of the species. The 
absence of any important traditional period is vei y 
remarkable in the fragments of Egyptian history. 
These commence with the divine dynasties, and piss 
abruptly to the human dynasties. The indications 
are of a sudden change of seat, and the settlement 
in Egypt of a civilized race, whicli, either wishing 
to be believeel autochthonous, or having lost all ties 
that could keep up the traditions of its first dwell- 
ing-place, filled up the commencement of its hi>tory 
with materials drawn from mythology. There is 
no trace of the tradition of the Deluge which is 
found in almost every other country of the woild. 
The priests are indeed reported to have told Solon 
when he spoke of one deluge that many had occurred, 
but the reference is more likely to have been to 
great Hoods of the Nile than to any extraordinary 
catastrophes. The histoi y of the dynasties preced- 
ing the xviiith i.s not told by any continuous series 
of monuments. Except those of the ivth and xiith 
dynasties thei'e are scarcely any records of the age 
left to tlie present day, and thence in a great mea- 
sure arises the difficulty of determining the chrono- 
logy. From tlie time of Menes, the first king, 
until the Shepherd-invasion, Egypt seems to have 
enjoyed perfect tranquillity. During this age the 
Memphite line was the most poweiful, and by it, 
under the ivth dynasty, were tlie most famous 
pyramids imsed* The 81ie|11icrds were foreigner whr 
came from the East, and, in some manner unknewa 
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tA Manetho, gained the rule of Kgypt. Those whose (8.C. cir. 1 525), overthrew the power of the She{^ 
kings composed the xvth dynasty weie the fiiet and herds» an<l probably expelled them. Queen Amen- 
most important. * They appear to have been Phne- nemt and Thothmes II. and III. are the earliest 
nicians. Most probably tlie Phai-aoh of Abraham sovereigns of whom givat monuments remain in 
was of this line, , The period of Egyptian history the temple of El-Kaiiiak, the chief sanctuary ot 
to which the Shepherd-invasion shouid be assigned Thebes. The last of these mlevs was a great fbieign 
is a point of dispute. It is generally placed aflei* conqueror, and reduced Nineveh, and perhaps Ihi- 
the xiith dynasty, for it is argued that this pow- by Ion also, to his sway. Amenoph III., his great* 
erful line could not have reigned at the same time grandson, states on scarabaei, stiuck apf)aiently to 
as one or more Shepherd-dynasties. We are of commemoi ate his marriage, tliat his iioithem boun- 
opinion that this objection is not Vtilid, and that the daiy was in Mesopotamia, his southern in Kam 
Shepherd-invasion wtis anterior to the xiith dynasty. {CholoS ?) The head of the xixth dynasty, Setliee 
The rule of the xiith dynasty, which was of Thebans, 1., or Sethos, B.C. cir. 1340, waged great foreign 
lasting about 1 60 years, was a jHjriod of prosperity wars, particularly with the Hittites of the valley of 
to Egypt, but aftei' its close those calamities appe;u* the Orontes, whose capital Ketesh, situate near 
to have occuned which made the Shepherds hated Einesa, he captured. His son Rameses II. was the 
by the Egyptians. During the interval to the most illustrious of the Pharaohs. If he did not 
xviiith dynasty there seems to have been no native exceed all others in ibieigu conquests, he far out- 
line of any imjxiitance but that of the Thebans, shone them in the grandeur and beauty of the 
and more than one Shephei-d dynasty exercised a temples with which he adorned Egypt and Nubia, 
severe rule over the Egyptians. — We must here Hi.-* chief campaign was against the Hittites and a 
notice the history of the Israelites in Egypt with gi eat confederacy they had formed. Menptah, the 
icfeience to tlie dynasty of the Phaiaohs who son and successor of Rameses 11., is siippost^ by 
fivoured them, and that of their oppressora. Ac- the advocates of the Rabbinical date of the Exodus 
warding to the scheme of Hiblical Chronology which to have been the Pharnoh in whose time the Israelites 
we believe to bo the most piobable, the whole went out. One other king of this period must lie 
sojourn in Egypt would belong to the period before notk^ed, Rameses HI., of the xxth dynasty, B.C. cir. 
the xviiith dyna.sty. The Israelites would have 1200, whose conquests, recoided on the walls of his 
come ill and gone forth during that obscure age for givat temple of Medeenet Haboo in western Thebes 
the history of which we liave little or no monu« seem to have been not less imporiant than those of 
mental evidence. This would explain the absence Rameses 11. Under his successors the power ot 
of any positive mention of them on the Egyptian Egypt evidently declined, and towards the close 
monuments. Since the Pharaoh of Joseph must of the dynasty the country seems to have fallen into 
have been a powerful ruler and held Lower Egypt, anarchy, the high-]>riests of Amen having usuiqied 
there can be no question that he was, if the dates regal jwwer at 'fliebes and a Lower Egyptian dy- 
be conect, a shepherd of the xvth dynasty. The nasty, the xxist, arisen at Tanis. Probably the 
“new king’* “which knew not Joseph,” is gene- Egyptian princess w^ho became Solomon’s wife was 
rally thought by those who hold with us as to the a daughter of a late king of the Tanite dynasty, 
previpus history, to have been an Egyptian, and The head of the xxiind dynasty, Sheshonk 1., the 
head of the xviiith dynasty. It seems at first sight Shishak of the Bible, restored the unity of the king- 
extiemely probable that the king who crushed, if dom, and revived the credit of Hie Egyptian anns, 
lie did not expel the Shepherds, would be the firat B.C. cir. 990. Probably his successor, Osorkon 1., 
• oppressor of the nation which they protected. If is fhe Zerah of Scriptura, defeated by Asa. Egypt 
we conoiude that the Exodus most probably occurred makes no figure in Asiatic history during the xxiiiid 
before the xviiith dynasty, we have to ascertain, if and xxivth dynasties: under the xxvth it regained, 
jKMssiblc, whether the Pharaohs of the oppression in part at least, its ancient importance. This was 
apjiear to have been Egyptians or Shepherds. The an Ethiopian line, the warlike sovereigns of which 
change of |X)licy is in llivour of their having been strove to the utmost to repel the ouwaixi stride of 
Egyptians, but is by no means conclusive. If the Assyria. So, whom we are disposed to identify 
diionology he correct we can only decide in favour with Shebek II. or Scbichus, the second Ethiopian, 
of the Shepherd.s. During the time to which tlie rather than with Shebek I, or Sabaco, the first, 
events are assigned there wera no important lines made an alliance with Hoshea the last king of 
but the Thelian, and one or more of IShejiheixis. Israel. Tehrak or Tirhakah, the third of this 
Manetho, according to the transcript of Africatius, house, advanced against Sennacherib in support oi 
speal:s of thice Shephei-d-dynasties, the xvth, xvith, Hezekiah. After this, a native dynasty again occu- 
aiid xviith, the last of which, according to the pre- pied the throne, the xxvith, of Salte kings. PsaiB' 
si^nt text, was of Sheplierd.s and Thelians, but this etek 1. or Psammetichus I. (b,c. 664),' wlio may be 
is probably incoirect, and the dynasty should rather regarded as the head of this dynasty, warred in 
be considered as of Shepherds alone. A passage in Palestine, and took Ashdod, Azotus, atler a siege of 
Isaiah (lii, 4) indicates that the oppressor was an twenty-nine yeara. Neku or Necho, the son of 
Aasyrian, and thereforo not of the xvth dynasty, Psammetichus, continued the wiu* in the East, and 
wdiich, according to Manetho, in the epitomes, was marched along the coast of Palestine to atta<dc 
ofPhoeuicians, and opposed to the Assyrians. Among the king of Assyria. At Megiddo Josioh encouu- 
t lie names of kings of this period in the Royal Turin tered him (b.C. 608-7), notwithstanding the le- 
Pajiyrus, are two which appear to be Assyrian, so monstrance of the Eg]^tian king, which is very 
that we may reasonably suppose that some of the illustrative of the policy of the Phaitiohs in the 
foieign rulera were of that race. It is not possible east (2 Chr. xxxv, 21), no less than is his lenient 
at present to decide whether they wero of the xvith ronduct after the defeat and death of the king of 
or tlie xviith dynasty. The history of the xviiith, Judah. Tlie army of Necho was after a short 
nx|h, and xxth dynasties is that of the Egyptian space routed at Cai'cliemish by Nebucbadneazai*, 
empire. Aahines, the liead of the first of these | B.C. 605-4 (Jer. xlvi. 2). The second snooossur ot 
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Necho, A pries, or Phai-aoh-Hophra, sent hU aitny 
Into Palestine to the aid of Z^ekiah (Jer. xxxvii. 
5, 7, 1 1 ), so that the siege of Jerusalem was raised 
for a time, and kindly i-eceived the fugitives 
the csiptuied city. Ha seems to have been afW* 
wards attacked by Nebuchadnezzar in his own 
country, Thei-e is, however, no cei-tain account 
of a complete subjugation of Egypt by the king of 
llabylon. Amasis, the successor of Apries, had a 
long and p!X)speroas reign, and somewhat restored 
the weight of Egypt in the lilast. But the new 
|K)wer of Persia was to prove even move terrible to 
his house than Babylon had been to the house of 
Psnmmetichus, and the son of Amasis had reigned 
but six months when Carabyses reduced the country 
to the condition of a province of his empire B.C. 525. 
It is not necessaiy here to give an outline of the 
subsequent histoiy of Egypt. Its connexion with 
the history and litemture of the Jews is discussed | 
in the articles on the Greek kings of Egypt [Pro- 
L£My] and Alexandria. 

Eg^tiaii, Egyptiaim. Natives of Egypt. The 
W'oi-d most commonly rendered Egyptians (i/iYs- 
rain) is tlie ilame of the country, and might be 
appropriately so translated in many cases. 

E'hi, head of one of the Benjamite houses accord- ,> 
iog to the list in Gen. xlvi. 21. He seems to bej 
the same as Ahi-ram in the list in Num. xAvi. 38, j 
and if so, Ahiram is )>rohably the light name, as 
the family weie called Ahiramites. In 1 Chr. viii. 

1, the same person seems to be called Aharah, and 
perhaps also Ahoah, in ver. 4, Ahiah, ver. 7, and 
Aher, 1 Chr. vii. 12. 

E'had* h Ehud, the son of Bilhan, and great- 
givuidson of Benjamin tlie Patriarch (1 Chr. vii. 
10, viii. 6).— 2. Ehud, the son of Gem of the tribe 
of Benjamin (Judg. iii. 15), the second Judge of the 
Israelites (B.C. 1330). In the Bible he is not called 
a Judge but a deliverer (1. c.); so Othniel (Judg. 
iii. 9) and all the Judges (Neh. ix. 27). As a 
Benjamite he was specially chosen to destroy Eglon, 
who had established himself in Jericho, which was 
included in the boundaries of that tribe. He was 
ve ]7 strong, and left-handed. So A. V. ; but the 
more literal rendering is, as in margin, ** shut of 
his right hand.” The woHs are differently ren- 
dered 1. left-himded, and unable to use his right ; 

2. using his left hand as readily as his right. The 
fact of dmwing the dagger ft-om the right thigh 
(Judg. lii. 21) IS consistent with either opinion. 

£lim» a descendant of Judah through the fa- 
milies of Hezren and Jerahraeel (1 Chr. ii. 27). 

Ek'xehd, a place named in Jud. vii. 18 only, 
apjwrently somewhere in the hill country to the 
south-east of the Plain of Esdmelon and of Dothain. 
The Syriac reading of the word points to the place 
Acrabbeirit mentioned by Eusebius in the Onomew- 
ticon as the capital of a disti*ict called Acrabattinet 
and still standi ug as Akrabi/i, about 6 miles south- 
east of Noi>ln8, 

Ek'nin, one of the five towns belonging to the 
loids of tlie Philistines, and the most northerly of 
the five (Josh. xiii. 3). Like the other Philistine 
cities its situation was in the lowlands. It fell to 
the lot of Judah (Josh. xv. 45, 46 j Judg. i. 18), 
and indeed formed one of the landmarks on his north 
border, the boundaiy running flora thence to the 
sea at Jaunkel. We afterwards, however, find it 
mentioned among the cities of Dan (Josh. xix. 43). 
But it matteied little to which tribe it n<miinally 
belonged, fer before the monarchy it was again in 
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full possession of the Philistines (1 Sam. ▼. 10) 
'Ahir^ the modern representative of Ekron, lies at 
about 5 miles S.W. of and 3 due E. of 

Tebfia, on the noilhem side of the important valley 
Wady Surar, In the Apocryplm it appears as 
Accaron (1 Mace. x. 89, only), bestowed with its 
borders by Alexander Balas on Jonathan Macea- 
baeuB as a reward for his seiwices. It was kuowu 
in the middle ages by the same name. 

Ek'ronitet. This word appears in Josh. xiii. 3, 
and I Sam. v. 10. In Uie former it should he sin- 
gulai’ — the Ekronite.” 

Ela, 1 Esd. ix. 27. [Elam.] 

El'adali, a descendant of Ephraim through Shu- 
thelah (I Chr. vii. 20). 

Elah. 1. The son and successor of Baasha, king 
of Israel (1 K. xvi. 8-10) ; his reign lasted for little 
more than a year (comp. ver. 8 with 10). He was 
killed, while drunk, by Zimri, in the house of his 
steward Arsa, who was probably a confederate in 
the plot.— >2. Father of Hoshea, the last king of 
Israel (2 K. xv. 30, xvii. 1). 

E'lali. 1. One of the dukes of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 
41 ; 1 Chr. i. 52).— 2. Shimei ben-Elah, was Solo- 
mon's commissai'iat officer in Benjamin (1 K. iv, 
18).— 8. A son of Caleb the son of Jephunneli 
(1 Chr. iv. 15) —4. Son of Uzzi, a Benjamite (1 
Chr. ix. 8), and one of* the cliiefs of the ti'ibe at the 
settlement of the country. 

EUih, the Vall^ of ( = Valley of the Tere- 
binth), a valley in (not “ by,” as the A. V. has it) 
which the Israelites were encamped against the 
Philistines when David killed Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 

2, 19). It is once more mentioned in the same con- 
nexion (xxi. 9). We have only the most general 
indications of its position. It lay somewhere near 
Socoh of Judah, and Azekah, and was nearer Ekron 
than any other Philistine town. So much may be 
gathered fiom the naiTative of 1 Sam. xvii. ^oh 
has been with great probability identified with 
Suweikeh, near to Beit Notify some 14 miles S.W. 
of Jeiiisalem, on the road to Beit jibrin and Gaza. 
The village stands on the south slopes of the Wady < 
ee Sumt, or valley of the acacia. There seems iio 
reason to doubt that this is the Vtdley of the Tere- 
bintli. It has changed its name and is now called 
after another kind of tree, but the terebinth appesu's 
to be plentiful in the neighbourhood. The tradi- 
tional “ Valley of the Terebinth ” is the Wady Beit 
Ilanina, which lies about 4 miles to the N. W. 
of Jerusalem, and is crossed by the road to Nebi 
Samwil. 

Elam seems to have been originally the name of 
a man, the son of Shem (Gen. x. 22 ; 1 Chr. i. 17). 
Commonly, however, it is used as the appellation 
of a countiy (Gen. xiv. 1, 9; Is. xi. 11; xxi. 

2 ; Jer. xxv. 25 ; xlix. 34-39 ; Ez. xxxii. 24 ; Dan. 
viii. 2). The Elam of Scripture appears to he thf 
province lying south of Assyria and east of Persis 
Proper, to which Herodotus gives the name of 
Cissia (iii. 91, v. 49, &c,), and which is teimed 
Susis or Susiana by the geographer. It includes a 
portion of the mountainous countiy separating be- 
tween the Mesopotamian plain and the high table- 
land of Iran, together with a fertile and valuable 
low tract at the foot of the range, between it and 
the Tigris. It appear from Gen. x. 22, that this 
country was originally peopled^ by descendants of 
Shorn, closely allied to the Aramaeans (Syrians) 
and the Assyrians ; and from Gen. xiv. 1-12, it 
evident that by the time of Abraham a veiy fnv 
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nt power htid t)een built up in the same region. 
H is plain that at this early time the predominant 
power in Lower l^csopotamia was Elam, which for 
a while held the pla(*e possessed earlier by Babylon 
(Gen. X. 10), and later by either Babylon or As- 
syria. Discoveri^ made in the country itself con- 
fijtn this view. The Elamitio empire established 
at this time was, liowever, but of short duration. 
Towai*ds the close of the Assyrian period she is 
found allied with Babylon and engaged in hostilities 
with Assyria ; but she seems to have declined in 
strength after the Aasyrian emphe was destroyed. 
It is uncertain at what time the Persians added 
Klam to their empire. Possibly it only fell under 
their dominion together with Babylon ; but there 
IS some reason to think that it may have revolted 
and joinol the Peraians before the city was besieged 
(see Is. .\xi. 2, xxii. 6). She now became merged 
in the Persian empire, foiming a distinct satrapy. 
Susa, her capital, was made the ordinary I'esidence 
of the court, and the metropolis of the whole em- 
pire.-»8. A Korhite Levite, fifth son of Meshele- 
miah ; one of the Bene-Asaph, in the time of king 
David (1 Ohr. xxvi. 3).— 3. A chief man of the 
tribe of Benjamin, one of the sous of Shishak (1 Chr. 
viii. 24).— 4. “ Children of Elam,” to the number 
of 1254, returned with Zei'ubbabel from Babylon 
(Ezr. ii. 7; Neh. vii. 12; 1 Esd. v. 12), and a 
further detachment of 71 men with Ezra in the 
second caravan (Ezr. viii. 7 ; 1 Esd. viii. 33). Elam 
occurs amongst the names of those, the chief of the 
people, who signed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. X. 14).— 5. In the same lists is a second 
Elam, whose soys, to the same number as in the 
former case, returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 31 ; 
Neh. vii. 34), and which for the sake of distinction 
is called “ the other Elam.”— 6. One of the pr iests 
who accompanied Nehemiah at the dedication of the 
new wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 42), 

E'lamites. This woi\l is found only in Ezi'. iv. 
9 ; aird is omitted iir that place by the Septuagint 
wr iters, who pr obably regarded it as a gloss upon 
“ Susanchites,*’ which had occun'ed only a little 
before. The Elamites wer e the original inhabitants 
of the country called Elam ; they were descendants 
of Shem, and perhaps drew their name from an 
actual man Elam (Gen. x. 22). In Jud. i. 6 the 
name is given in the Greek form as Elymaeans. 

El'affA. 1. One of the Bene-Pashur*, a priest, 
in the time of Ezra, who had married a Gentile wife 
(Ezr. X. 22).— 2. Son of Shaphan ; one of the two 
nitMi who wer’e sent on a mission by King Zedekiah 
♦.0 Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon (Jer*. xxix, 3). 

Elatil, Elothy the name of a town of the land of 
Edom, commonly mentioned together with Eziou- 
geber*, and situate at the head of the Arabian Gulf, 
which was thence called the Elanitic Gulf. It fir'st oc- 
curs in the account of the wanderings (Dent. ii. 8), 
and in later limes must have come under the rule of 
David in his conquest of tire land of Edom (2 Sam. 
viii. 14). We find the place named again in connexion 
witli Solomon's navy (IK, ix. 26 ; comp. 2 Chr. viii. 
17). It was apparently includil in the revolt of 
Edom against Joram I'ecoided in 2 K. viii. 20 ; but 
it was taken by Azariah (xiv. 22). After this, 
however, “ Rezin king of Syria recovered Elath, 
and drave out the Jews from Elath, and ^e Syrians 
ciimo to Elath and dwelt there to this day ” (xvi. 6). 
Fram this time the place is not mentioned until the , 
Roman period, during Ivhich it becanre a frontier 
town of tire south, and the residence of a Christian ' 
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hiihop. The Arabic name is Eylt^ TThder tite 
rule of the Greeks and Romans it lost its foimer 
importance ; but in Mohammadan times it again 
berame a place of some note, IP is now quite in* 
sigirificAnt. 

El-Betk'^ the name which Jacob is said to hovo 
bestowed on the place at which God appeared to 
him when he was Hying from Esau (Gen. xxv. 7). 

El'oia, one of the forefather's of Judith, and there* 
fore I)elonging to the tribe of Simeon (Jud. viii, 1)* 

El'daah (Gen. xxv. 4 ; 1 Chr. i. 33), the last, 
in .order, of the sons of Midian. No satisfiictory 
trace of the tribe which we may suppose to have 
taken the appellation has yet been found. 

El'dad and He'dad, two of the 70 elders to 
whom was communicated the profdietic power of 
Moses (Num. xi. 16, 26). Although their names 
were upon the list which Moses had drawn up (xi. 
26), they did not repair with the rest of their 
brethren to the tabernacle, but continued to pro- 
phesy in the camp. Moses being requested by 
Joshua to forbid this, refused to dc so, and ex- 
pressed a wish that the gift of prophecy might be 
diffused throughout the people. The mode of pro- 
phecy in the case of fildad and Medad was probably 
the extempor e production of hymns, chanted forth 
to the people (Hammond) : comp, the case of Saul, 
1 Sam. X. 11. 

Elder. The tei-m elder or old man^ as the He- 
brew literolly imports, was one of extensive use, as 
an official trtle, among the Hebrews and the sur- 
rounding nations. It had reference to various offices 
(Gen. xxiv. 2, 1. 7 ; 2 Sam. xii, 17 ; Ez. xxvii, 9). 
As betokening a political office, it applied not only 
to the Hebr ews, but also to the Egyptians (Gen. 
1. 7), the Moabites and Midianites (Num. xxii. 7). 
Wherever a patriarchal system is in force, the office 
of the elder will be found, as the keystone of the 
social and political fabnc ; it is so at the pivsent 
day among the Ar-abs, where the Sheikh ( =;the old 
man) is the highest authonty in the tribe. The 
earliest notice of the elders acting in concert ns a 
political body is at the time of the Exodus. They 
were the representatives of the people, so much so 
that elders and people are occasionally used as 
equivalent tei'ms (coinp. Josh. xxiv. 1 with 2, 19, 
21 ; 1 Siim. viii. 4 with 7, 10, 19). Their autho- 
rity was undefined, and extended to all matters 
concerning the public weal. When the tribes be- 
aune settled the elders were distinguished by different 
titles according as they were acting as national re- 
presentatives, as district governors over the sever*al 
tiiljes (Deut. xxxi. 28 ; 2 Sam. xix. 11), or as local 
magistrates in the provincial towns, whose duty it 
was to sit in the gate and admini'^ter justice (Deut. 
xix. 12; Ruth iv, "9, 11 ; 1 K. xxi. 8). Their number 
and influence may be inferred from 1 Sam. xxx. 
26 ff. They retained their position under all the 
political changes which the Jews underwent : under 
the Judges (Judg. ii. 7 ; 1 Sam. iv. 3); tnrder the 
kings (2 Sam. xvii. 4) ; during the captivity (Jer. 
xxix. 1 ; Ez. viii. 1) ; subsequently to the ratwru 
(Ezr. V. 5, vi, 7, 14, x. 8, 14); under the Mac- 
cabees, when they were described sometimes as the 
senate (i. Macc. xii. 6 ; 2 Mneo. i. 10, iv, 44, xi. 27), 
sometimes by their ordinary title (1 Mace. vii. 33 
xi. 23, xii. 35) ; and, lastly, at the commencement 
of the Christian era, when they are noticed as a dis- 
tinct body from the Sanhedrim*. St. Luke describes 
the wlioie order by the collective term wp(fff0i* 
riipiov (Luke xxii. 66; Acts xxii. 5). [Bisiior,} 
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Sl'eadi a descendant of Ephraim (t Chr. Til. 
21 ). 

SLe'alehi a place on the east of Joi’dan, in the 
pastoiai country, taken possession of and rebuilt 
by the tribe of Reuben (Num. xxxii. 3, 37). By 
Isaiah and Jeremiah it is mentioned as a Moabite 
town (Is. XV. 4, xvi. 9 ; Jer. xlviii. 34). The ex- 
tensive ruins of the place tire still to be seen, bear, 
ing very nearly their ancient name, El-A*alf a 
little more than a mile N. of Heshbon. 

Ele'asa, a place at which Judas Maccabaeus en- 
camped before the fatal battle with Bacchides, in 
which he lost his life (1 Macc. ix. 5). It was ap- 
paiently not far from Azotus (comp. 15). 

Ele'asalL 1. ^on of Helez, one of the de- 
scendants of Judah, of the family of Hezron (1 
Chr. ii. 39).— 2, Son of Rapha, or Rephaiah ; a de- 
scendant of Saul through Jonathan and Mej'ib-baal 
or Mephibosheth (I Chr. viii. 37, ix. 43). 

JQiea’iar. 1 Third son of Aaron, by Elisheba, 
daughter of Aminiiiadab. After the death of Nadab 
and Abihu without children (Lev. x. 1 ; Num. iii. 
4), Eleazar W’as appointed chief over the princ){tal 
Levites (Nuim iii. 32). With his brother Ithamar 
lie ininisterai as a priest during their father’s life- 
time, and immediately before hih death was invested 
OD Mount Hor with tlie sacred garments, as the 
successor of Aaron in the office of High-priest (Num. 
XX. 28). One of his fiist duties was in conjunction 
with Moses to superintend the census of the people 
(Num. XX vi. 3). After the conquest of Canaan by 
Joshua he took part' in the distribution of the land 
(Joj'h. xiv. 1). The time of his death is not men- 
tioned in Scripture.— 2. The son of Abinadab, of 
the hill of Kiijath-jeiuim (1 S«im. vii. 1).— 8. The 
son of Dodo tlie Ahohite, t. e. poasibly a descendant 
of Ahoah of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 4) ; 
one of the three principid mighty men of David’s 
Bimy (2 Sam. xxiii. 9; 1 Chr. xi. 12).— 4. A Me- 
rarite Levite, .son of Mahli, and grandson of Merari 
(I Chr. xxiii, 21, 22 ; xxiv. 28).— 6, A priest who 
took part in the feast of dedication under Noheminh 
(Neh. xii. 42).— 6. One of the sons of Parosh; an 
Israelite (t. c. a layman) who had married a foreign 
wife, and had to put her away (Ezr. x. 25 ; 1 Esdr. 
ix. 2C).— 7. Son of Phiiiehas a Levite (Ezr. viii. 
33; I Esdr. viii. 63).— 8, Elkazar sumamed 
A VARAN (I Macc. ii. 5). The fourth sou of Mat- 
tathias, who fell by a noble act of selfklevotion in 
on engagement with Aiitiochus Eupafor, 1).C. 164 
(1 Macc. vi. 43 ff.). In a former battle with Ni- 
canor, Eleazar was appointed by Judas to read 
the holy book befoi e the attack, and the watch- 
word ill tlie fight — “ The help of God ” — was his 
own name (2 Macc. viii. 23).— 9. A distinguished 
scribe (2 Macc. vi, 18) of great age, who sufl'ered 
martyrdom during the persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (2 Macc. vi. 18-31).— 10. The fiither of 
Jiuson, ambassador from Judas Maccabaeus to Rome 
(1 Macc. viii. 18).— 11, The sou of Eliud, in the 
genealogy of Jesus Christ (Matt. i. 15). 
£lea2u'ru8, (1 Ksd. ix. 24), £iiashib4. 
BI-El'obe-Is'rael, the name bestowed by Jacob 
on the altar wliich be erected facing the city of 
i)h(H h* in (Gen. xxxiii. 19, 20). 

SU'eph, one of tlie towns allotted to Benjamin, 
and nameii next to Jerusalem (Josh, xviii. 28). 

Elephant. The word does not occur in the text 
?f the canonical Scriptures of A, V., but is found 
as the marginal reading to Dehemoth^m Job xI. 15. i 
itliiphanta teeth ” is the marginal reading for j 
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** kory** in 1 K. x. 22; 2 Chr. ix. 41. EIe)ihanUt 
however are repeatedly mentioi^ in the 1st aud 
2nd books of Maccab^, as being used in warfare 
(1 Macc. vi.), 

Elen'thenxB, a river of Syria mentioned in 
1 Macc. xi. 7 ; xii. 30. In early ages it was a 
noted border stieam. Accoi-diug to Strabo it sepa- 
rated Syria fram Phoenicia, and foimed the northei ii 
limit of Coele-syria. Of the identity of the ICleu- 
therus with the modern Nahr-el’^Kebtr, Gi-eat 
River,** there cannot be a doubt; Its highest source 
is at the north-eastern base of Lebanon ; it sweeps 
round the northern end of the range, through the 
opening called in Scriptuie “the entrance of Ha- 
math” (Num. xxxiv. 8) ; and falls into the Medi- 
terranean about 18 miles north of Tripolis. 

Elha'nail. 1. A distinguished warrior in the 
time of King David, who peiformed a memorable 
exploit against the I’hilistiiies, though in what that 
exploit exactly consisted, and who the hero himself 
was, it is not easy to determiue.— (n.) 2 Sam. xxi. 
19 says that he was the “son of Jaare Oregim tlw* 
Betiilehemite,” and that he ** slew Goliath the Git- 
tite, the staff of who.se sjiear was like a weaver’s 
lieam.” Here, in the A. V. the words “ the bro- 
ther of” are inserted, to bring the pas.sage into 
agreement with, — (5.) 1 Chr. xx. 5, which states 
that “ Elhanan son of Jair (or Jaor) slow Lahmi 
the brother of Goliath the Gittite, the staff of who.se 
sjiear,” &c. Of these two statements the latter is 
piobably the mora conect — the diflerences between 
them being much smaller in the oiiginal tlnin in 
English.— 2. The son of Dodo of Bethlehem, one of 
“ the thirty” of David's guaid, and named firat on 
the list (2 Sam. xxiii. 24 ; 1 Chr. xi, 26). 

E'U was descended fiom Aaron througli Jtliamnr, 
the youngest of his two surviving sons (Lev. x. 1, 

2, 12; comp. 1 K. ii. 27 with 2 Sam. viii. 17; 

1 Chr. xxiv. 3). As the history make.s no mention 
of any high-priest of the line of Ithamar l^fore 
Eli, he is generally supposed to have been tlie fir.st 
of tiiat line who held the office. From him, his 
sons having died before him, it appars to have • 
passed to his gi'andson, Ahitub (1 Sam. xiv. 3), and 
it certainly ramained in his family till Abintiiar, 
the grandson of Ahitub, was “ thrust out from 
being priest unto the Lord” by Solomon for liis 
shaie in Adoiiijah’s lebellion (1 K. ii. 26, 27 ; i. 7), 
and the high-priesthood passed back again to the 
family of Eleazar in the jicrson of Zadok ( 1 K. ii. 
35). Its return to the elder branch was one part 
of the punisliment which had been denounced again>t 
Eli during his lifetime, for his culpable negligence 
(1 Sam. ii. 22-25) when iiis sons by their rapacity 
and licentiousness profaned the priesthood, and 
brought the rites of leligion into abhon-ence among 
the jieople (1 Sam. ii. 27-36, with 1 K, ii. 27). 
Notwithstanding this one gieat blemish, the cha- 
racter of Eli is marked by eminent piety, a.s shown 
by his meek submission to the divine judgment 
(I Sam. iii. 18), and his supreme regard for the 
ark of God (iv, 18), In addition to the office of 
high-priest he held that of judge, being the imme- 
diate pi*edecessor of his pupil Samuel (1 Sam. vii. 

6, 15-17), Uie last of the judges. He died at the 
advanced age of 98 years (1 Sam. iv. 15), over- 
come by the disastroiis intelligence that the krk of 
God had lK»en taken in battle by the Piiilistiiies, 
who had also slain his sons Hophni and IMiinehas. 

]^’Rb. 1. Son of Heldh and leader of the tribe 

of Zebuluu at the time of the census in the wilder' 
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n€86of Sitiai (Nuir.. i. 9» ii. 7, vii. 24, 29, z. 16).«» 
9 . A iteubenita, Hon of Pullu or Phaliu, father or 
progenitor of Diithan and Abiram (Num. zxvi. 8, 
9, xvi. 1, 12; l>eut. xi. 6).««-8. One of David's 
brothers, the eldest of the family (1 Chr. ii. 13; 

1 Sara, zvi, 6, xvri. 13, 28). His daughter Abihail 
married her second cousin Kehoboam, and bore him 
three children (2 Chr. xi. 18) ; altliough it is diffi- 
cult not to suspect that the word ** daughter ” is 
here used in the less strict sense of granddaughter or 
descendant.-*^. A Levite in the time of David, who 
was both a “ porter ” and a musician on the 
“p>altery” (1 Chr. xv. 18, 20, xvi. 5).— 5. One 
of the warlike Gadite leaders who came over to 
David wiien he was in the wilderness taking lefuge 
from Saul (I Chr. xii. 9).— 6. An ancestor of Sa- 
muel the Prophet; a Kohathite Levite, son of 
Nahath (1 Chr. vi. 27).— 7. Son of Nathanael, one 
of the forefathers of Judith, and therefore belonging 
to the tribe of Simeon (Jud. viii. 1). 

El'iada. 1* One of David's sons ; according to 
tlie lists, the youngest but one of the family Wn 
to him artei* his establishment in Jerusalem (2 Sam. 
V. 16; 1 Chr. iii. 8). From the latter passage it 
appears that he was the son of a wife and not of a 
concubine.— 2. A mighty man of war, a Benjainite, 
who led 200,000 of his tnbe to the army of Jeho* 
sliaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 17). 

El'iadali. Father of Rezon, the captain of a ma- 
rauding band of Zobah which annoyed Solomon 
(1 K. xi. 23). i 

El'iadas, 1 Esd. ix. 28. [Flioenai.] 

El'iadun, 1 Fsd. v. 58. Possibly altered from 
Hknadai). 

El'iah. L A Benjamitc ; one of the sons of Joro- 
ham, ainl a chief man of the tribe (1 Chr. viii. 
27).— 2. One of the Dcne-Elara ; an Israelite (i. e. 
a layman) in the times of Ezra, who had married a 
foreiirn wife (Ezr. x. 26). 

Eli'ahba, a Shaalbonite, one of the Thirty of 
Davui’.s guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 32; 1 Chr. xi. 33). 

EU'akim. 1. Son of IJilkiah; master of Heze- 
1 kiali's house^jold (“over the house," as Is. xxxvi. 
3), 2 K. xviii. 18, 26, 37. He succeeded Shebna 
ill this oifice, after he had been ejected from it as a 
punishment for his pride (Is. xxii. 15-20). FJIakim 
was a good man, a.s appears by tlie title emphati- 
cally applied to him by God, “ my servant Eliakim " 
(Is. xxii. 20), and as was evinced by his conduct 
on the occasion of Sennacherib's invasion (2 K. 
xviii, 37, xix. 1-5), and also in the dischaige of the 
duties of his high station, in which he acted as a 
“ father to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and to the 
house of Judah" (Is. xxii. 21). It was a special 
maik ot'the Divine approbation of his character and 
conduct, of which however no further details have 
been preserved to us, that he was raised to the post 
of authority and dignity which he held at the time 
of the Absyi ian invasion. What this office was has 
lieen a subject of some perplexity to commentatora. 
file ancients, including the LXX. and Jerome, un- 
<ler8tood it of the priestly office. But it is certain 
from the description of the office in Is. xxii., and 
os|^ecinlly from tlio expression in ver. 22, that it 
was the King's house, and not the House of God, 
of which Eliakim was prefect.— 2. The original 
name of Jehoiakim king of Judah (2 K. xxiii. 34; 

2 Chr, xxxvi, 4).— 3. A priest in the days of Ne- 
hemiah, who iLMsisted at the dedication of the new 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh, 41).— 4, Eldest son of 
Abiud, or Judah; brother of Joseph, and father 
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of Afor (Matt. 1. 13).— 6. Son of Bleleo, and fathei 
of Jondn (Luke iii. 30, 31). 

SU'ali, 1 Esd. ix. 34. [Binnui.] 

EPiani. 1. Father of Bathsheba, the wifb oi 
David (2 Sam. xl. 3). In the list of 1 Chr. iii. 5, 
the names of both father and daughter are altei^, 
the former to Ammiei. and the latter to Bath- 
BHUA.— 8 . Son of Ahithophel the Gilonite ; one of 
David's “ thirty" wairiors (2 Sam. xxiii. 34). The 
name is omitted in the list of 1 Chr. xi., but is 
now proljably dimly discernible as “ Ahijah the 
Pelonite." The ancient Jewish tiadition preserved 
by Jerome is that the two Kliams are one and the 
same person. 

Eliao'nias, 1 Esd. viii. 31. [Elthoenai.] 

Eli'as, the fom in which tlie name of Elijah 
is given in the A. V. of the Apocrypha and N 
Test.: Ecclus. xlviii. 1, 4, 12; 1 Macc. ii. 58* 
Matt, xi, 14, xvi. 14, xvii. 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, xxvii 
47, 49; Mark vi, 15, viii. 28, ix. 4, 5, 11, 12, 13, 
XV. 35, 30; Luke i. 17, iv. 25, 26, ix. 8, 19, 30 
33, 54 ; John i. 21, 25 ; Rom. xi. 2 ; James v. 17. 
In Rom. xi. 2, the reference is not to the prophet, 
but to the portion of Scripture designated by his 
name, the woids being “in Elias,” not as m A, V. 
of Elias.” 

Eli'asaph. 1. Son of Deuel ; head of the tribe 
of Dan at the time of the census in the Wildeines-. 
of Sinai (Num. i. 14, ii. 14, vii. 42, 47, x. 20;.— 
2 . Son of Lael ; a Levite, and “ chief' of the house 
of the father of the Geishonite" at the same time 
(Num. iii. 24), 

Eli'ajhib. 1. A priest in the time of King 
David, eleventh in. the order of the “ governors” of 
the sanctuary (1 Chr. xxiv. 12).— 2 . A son of 
Elioenai ; one of the latest descendants if the royal 
fiiinily of Judah (I Chr. iii. 24).— 3. High-piiest 
at Jerusalem at the time of the lebuilding of tlie 
walls under Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 1, 20, 21). His 
genealogy is given in xii. 10, 22, 23.-4. A singer 
in the time of Ezra who had marrie«l a Ibreigu wile 
(Ezr. X. 24).— 5. A son of Zattu (Ezr. x. 27) 
and— 6. A son of Bani (x, 36), botJi of whom had 
transgressed in the same manner, 

Eli'aBU, 1 Esd, ix. 34. ‘This name answers to 
Mattenai in Ezr. x. 33; but is probably merely 
a repetition of Enasibos, just preceding it, 

SU'atliah, one of the sous of Heman, a musician 
in the Temple in the time of King David (1 Clir. 
XXV. 4), who with twelve of his sons and bretliien 
had the twentieth division of the teinple-servue 
(xxv. 27). 

El'idad, son of chislon ; tlie man chosen to re- 
present the tribe of Benjamin in the division ol the 
land of Canaan (Num. xxxiv. 21). 

E'lid. 1. One of the heads of the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh on the east of Jordan (1 Chr. v. 24).— 
2 . Son of Toah ; a forefather of Samuel the Prophet 
(I Chr. vi. 34).— 3. One of the Beue-Shimhi ; a 
chief roan in the tribe of Benjamin '1 Chr. viii. 
20).— 4, Like the preceding, n Beiijnmite, but Ikj- 
longing to the Bene-Shashak (1 Chr viii ^22),— 
6. “ The*Mahavite one of tlie heioes of David’s 
gnaid in the extended li^t of 1 Chr. (xi, 46).— > 
6. Another of the same guaid, but without any 
express designation (xi. 47).— 7. One of the (Ladita 
heroes who came across Jordan to David when he 
was in the wilderness of Judah hiding from Saul 
(1 Chr. xii. 11).— 8. A Kohathite Levite, at tki 
time of tlie transportation of the Ark from 1h| 
House of Obed-edom to Jerusalem (l (3iv. xv. 9 
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11).— 9. A Lcvite in the time of Hezekiah ; one of 
the ovei'seers of the offerings made in the T^ple 
(2 Chr. xxxi. 13). ♦ 

Sliena'ii one of the Bene-Shimhi ; a descendant 
of Benjanun, and a chief man in the tribe (1 Chr. 
viii. 20). 

EUe'ier. 1. Abraham’s chief servant, called 
him, as the passage is usually tianslated, “ Eliezer 
of Damascus,*’ or “ that Damascene, Eliezer *’ (Gen. 
xy. 2). There is a contradiction in the A. V., for 
it does not appeal* how, if he was “ of Damascus,” 
he could be “ bom in Abraham’s house ” (ver. 3). 
But the phrase “ son of my house,** only imports 
that he was one of Abraham’s household, not tliat 
he was born in his house. In the preceding veree, 
“ the steward of my house,** &c., should probably 
be mndered ♦* the son of possession,** ». c. possessor 

of my house, shall be . . . Eliezer.*’ It was, 
most likely, this same Eliezer who is described in 
Gen. xxiv. 2.-2. Second son of Moses and Zip- 
pomh, to whom his father gave this name, “ because, 
said he, the God of my father Was my help, that 
delivered me from the swoid of Pharaoh” (Ex. 
xyiii. 4; 1 Chr, xxiii. 15, 17). He I'emained with 
his mother and brother Gershom, in the care of 
Jethio his grandfather, when Moses returned to 
Kgyp* 1^)» she having been sent back to 

her father by Moses (Ex. xviii. 2), though she set 
off to accompany him, and went part of the way 
with him.— 3. One of the sons of Becher, the son 
of Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 8).— 4. A priest in the 
raign of David (1 Chr. xv. 24).— 8. Son of Zichri, 
I’uler of the Beuhenites in the reign of David 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 16).— 6. Son of Dodavah, of Ma- 
reshah in Judah (2 Chr. xx. 37), a prophet, who 
rebuked Jej^oshaphat for joining himself with Aha- 
ziah king of Israel.— 7. A chief Israelite — a “man 
of understanding** — whom Ezra sent with othei-s 
from Ahava to Casiphia, to induce some Levites 
and Kethinim to accompany him to Jerusalem 
(Ezr. viii. 16).— >8, 9, 10. A Priest, a Levite, and 
an Israelite of the sons of Harim, who, in the time 
of Ezi’a, had manned foreign wives (Ezr. x. 18, 23, 
31).— 11. Son of Jorim, in the genealogy of ChrUt 
(Luke ii. 29). 

Elihoena'i, son of Zerahiah, one of the Bene- 
Pahath-moab, who with 200 men returned from 
tlie Captivity with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 4). 

Elilio'rej^ son of Shisha, and one of Solomon’s 
scribes (1 K. iv. 3). ^ 

ElilllL 1. One of the interlocutors in the book 
of .lob. He is described as the “ son of Baracbel 
the Buzite,** and thus apparently leferred to the 
family of Buz, the sou of Nahor, and nephew of 
Abraham (Gen. xxii. 21).— 2. Sou of Tohu ; a fore- 
father of Samuel the Prophet (1 Sam. i. 1).— 3. In 
I Chr. xxvii. 18, Elihu “of the biethien of David” 
is mentioned as the chief of the tribe of Judah.— 

4. One of the captains of iue thousands of Ma- 
imsseh (1 Chr. xii. 20) who followed David to 
Ziklag after he had left the Philistine army on the 
eve of the battle of Gilboa, and who assisted him 
against the marauding band of the Amalekites 
(comp. 1 Sam. xxx.).-^* A Korhite Levite in the 
time of David ; one of the doorkeepers of the house 
of Jehovah. He was a son of Shemaiah, and of the 
family of Obed-edom (1 Chr. xxvi, 7), 

1. Elijah the Tishbitb has been 
well entitled ** the grandest and the most romantic 
character that Israel ever pi-oduced.*' Certainly 
there is no personage in the 0. T. whose catver is 
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more vividly portrayed, or who exercises on tu a 
more lemarkable &sdnation. His rare, sudden, and 
brief appeaitwces — his undaunteef courage and fiery 
zeal — the brilliancy of his triumphs — the pathos of 
his despondency— the glory of his departure^ and the 
calm beauty of his j'eappearance* on the Mount of 
Transfiguration — throw such a halo of brightness 
araund him as is equalled by none of his compeeii 
in the sacred story. The ignorance In which we 
are left of the circumstances and antecedents of the 
man who did and who suffeied so much, doubtless 
contributes to enhance our interest in the story and 
the character. “.Elijah the Tishbite of the inha- 
bitants of Gilead,** is literally all that is given us 
to know of his pai'entage and locality. To an 
Israelite of the tribes west of Jordan the title “ Gi- 
leadite** must have conveyed a similar impression, 
though in a far stionger degree, to that which the 
title “ Celt ** does to us. What the Highlands we»*e 
a century ago to the towns in the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, that, and more than that, must Gilead have 
been to Samai’ia or Jerusalem. One of the most 
famous heroes in the early annals of Israel was 
“ Jephthah the Gileadite,** in whom all tliese cha- 
racteristics wei*e prominent ; and Professor Stanley 
has well remarked how imjwssible it is rightly to 
estimate his character without recollecting this fact. 
With Elijah, of whom so much is told, and whos.e 
part in the histoy was so much more important 
this is still more necessaiy. It is seen at every 
turn. Of his appeal ance as he “stood before** 
Ahab, with the suddenness of motion to this day 
characteristic of the Bedouins from his native hills, 
we cjui perhaps realise something from the touches, 
few, but strong, of the narrative. Of‘ his height 
little is to be infen'ed ; that little is in fevour of its 
being beyond tlie oixlinaiy size. His chief charac- 
teristic was his hair, long and thick, and hanging 
down his back ; which, if not betokening the 
immense strength of Samson, yet accompanied 
powei’s of endurance no less remarkable. His ordi- 
nary clothing consisted of a girdle of skin round 
his loins, which he tightened when about to move • 
quickly (J K, xviii. 46). But iu addition to this 
he occasionally wore the “mantle,’* or cape, of 
sheep-skin, which has supplied us W'ith one of our 
most familiar figures of speecli. In tliis mantle, 
in moments of emotion, he would hide his face 
(IK. xix. 13), or when excited would roll it up as 
into a kind of staff. On one occasion we find him 
bending himself down upon the gi-ound with his 
face between his knees. The solitary life in which 
these external peculiarities had been assumed had 
also nurtured that fierceness of zeal and that direct- 
ness of address which so distinguished him. It was 
in the wild loneliness of the hills and ravines of 
Gilead that the knowledge of Jehovah, the living 
God of Israel, had been impressed on his mind, 
which was to foim the subject of his mission to the 
idolatrous court and country of Israel. The northern . 
kingdom had at this time forsaken almost entirely 
the faith in Jehovah, The worahip of the calves 
had been a departure from Him, it *,/as a violation 
of His command Against material resemblances; but 
still it would appear that even in the presence of 
the calves Jehovah was acknowledged, and they 
were at any rate a national institution, not one im- 
ported from the idolati'ies of any of the surrounding 
oountries. But the case was quite different when 
Ahab inti'oduoed the foreign religion of his wife’s 
family, the worship of the Phoenician BaaL It if 
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» a witness against these two evils that Elijah 
eomes forwnixi.— What we maj call the first 
Act in his life embraces between thiee and four 
real’s — three years and six months for tlie duration 
of the di*ought» ^^rding to the statements of the 
Now Testament (Luke iv. 25 ; James v. 17), and 
♦hree or four months more for the journey to 
Iloreb, and the return to Gilead (1 K. xvii. 1 — 
lix. 21). His int Induction is of the most startling 
description: he suddenly appears before Ahab, as 
with the unrestiained freetlom of eastern manners 
he would have no diHiculty in doing, and proclaims 
the vengeance of Jehovah for the apostasy of the 
king. What immediate action followed on this we 
are not told ; but it is plain that Elijah had to fiy 
before some threatened vengeance either of the king, 
or more probably of the queen (comp. six. 2). Per- 
haps it was at this juncture that Jezebel ** cut oft' 
the prophets of Jehovah ” (1 K. xviii. 4). ‘ He was 
directeii to the brook Cherith. There in the hollow 
of the tonent-bed he renwined, 8uppoi*ted in the 
miraculous manner With which w'e are all familiar, 
till the filing of the brook obliged him to forsake 
it. His next refuge was at Zarephath, a Phoenician 
town lying between Tyre and Sidon, cei’tainly the 
last place at which the enemy of Baal would be 
looked for. The widow woman in whose house he 
lived seems, however, to have been an Israelite, and 
no Baal-worshipper, if we may take her adjumtion 
by “Jehovah thy God** as an indication. Here 
Elijah perfoimed the miracles of prolonging the oil 
and the meal ; and restored the son of the widow to 
life after his appai’ent death. In this, or some 
other retreat, an interval of more than two yeai's 
must have elapsed. The drought continued, and at 
last the full ftorrora of famine, caused by the failure 
of the emps, descended ou Samaria. The king and 
his diief domestic officer divided between them the 
moui;nful duty of ascertaining that neither round 
the sp'ings, which are so fi-equenl a feature ot 
central Palestine, nor in the nooks and crannies 
of the most sh;uled torrent-beds, was there any of 
the lierbage left, which in those countries is so cer- 
tain an indication of the presence of moisture. It 
is the m^nrient for the reappeanuice of the prophet. 
He shows himself firet to the minister. There, 
suddenly planted in his path, is the man whom he 
and his master have been seeking for moi'e than 
three years. Before the sudden apparition of that 
wild figure, and that stern, unbroken countenance, 
Obadiah could not but fall on his face. Elijah, 
however, soon calms his agitation — “ As Jehovah 
of hosts liveth, before whom I stand, I will surely 
show myself to Ahab ;** and thus relieved of his fear 
that, on a former occasion, Elijah would dis- 
appear before he could return with the king, Oba- 
dinh departs to inform Ahab that the man they 
heck is there. Ahah*arrived, Elijah makes his char ge 
— “ Thou hast foi-saken Jehovah and followed the 
Baals.** He then commands that all Israel be col- 
lected to Mount Carmel with the four hundred and 
fifty prophets of Baal, and the four hundi'ed of 
Asherah (Ashtai*dth), the latter being under the 
espet'Jal protection of the queen. There are, few 
more sublime stories iu history than tliis. On the 
one hand the solitary servant of Jehovah, aocoin- 
pauied by his one attendant ; with his wild shaggy 
hair, his scattty gai’b and sheepskin cloak, but with 
calm dignity of demeanoui and the minutest regu- 
larity of precedure, rejflairing tlie ruined altar of 
jehevah with twelve stones,-^!! the oth 2 i* hand 
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the 850 prophets of Baal and Ashtaroth, doubtless 
in all the splendour of their vestments (2 K. x. 
22), with the wild din of their vain repetitions and 
the maddened fuiy of their disappointed hopes, 
and the silent people suiTounding all. The conclu- 
sion of tlie long day need only he glanced at. The 
fire of Jehovah consuming both sacrifice and altar—* 
the prophets of Baal killed, it would seem by 
Elijah's own band (xviii. 40) — the king, with an 
apathy almost unintelligible, eating and drinking in 
the vciy midst of the carnage of his own adherents 
— ^the rising storm — the ride acixiss the plain to Jez- 
reel, a distance of at least 16 miles; the prophet, 
with true Arab endurance, running before the cha- 
riot, but also with true Arab instinct stopping shoit 
of the city, and going no further than the “ entrance 
of Jezreel.** So far the triumph had been com- 
plete ; hut the spirit of Jezebel was not to he so 
easily overcome, and her first act is a vow of 
vengeance against the author of this destruction. 
Elijah takes refuge in flight. The danger was great, 
and the refuge must distant. The first stage 
on the jouraey was Beersheha. Here Elijah halted. 
His servant he left in the town ; while he himself 
set out alone into the wilderaess. His spirit is 
quite broken, and he wanders foi*th over the di'cary 
sweeps of those rocky hills wishing for death. But 
God, who had brought His seiwaut into this diffi- 
culty, provided him with the means of escaping 
frem it. The prophet was wakened from his dream 
of despondency breath the solitaiy hush of the 
wilderness, was fed with the bread and the water 
which to this day are all a Bedouin’s I’equirements, 
and went forwaid, in the strength of that food, a 
journey of forty days to the mount of God, even to 
Horeh, Here, in the cave, one of the numerous 
caverns in those awful mountains, he remained for 
certainly one night. In the moraing came the 
“word of Jehovah** — the question, “what doest 
thou here, Elijah ** ? In answer to this invitation 
the Prophet opens his griefs. The reply comes in 
that ambiguous and indirect form in which it seems 
necessary that the deepest communications with the 
human mind should be couched, to he efiectual. 
He is directed to leave the cavern and stand on the 
mountain in the open air, face to face with Jehovah, 
Then, as before with Moses (Ex. xxxiv. 6), “ The 
Lord passed by,” passed in all the teiTor of His 
most appalling manifestations ; and penetrating the 
dead silence which followed these, came the myste- 
rious symbol — the “ still small voice,’* and still as 
it was it spoke in louder accents to tlie wounded 
heart of Elijah than the roar and blaze which had 
pi*eceded it. To him no less unmistakeably than 
to Moses, centuries before, it was pi-oclaimed that 
Jehovah was “ merciful and gracious, long-suffering 
and abundant in goodness and truth.** Elijah knew 
the call, «id at once stepping forwaid and hiding 
his face in his mantle, stood waiting for the Divine 
communication. Three commands were laid on 
him — three (Ganges were to be made. Of these 
three commands the two firat were reserved for 
Elisha to accomplish, the last only was executed by 
Elijah himself. His firat search was for Elisha. 
Apparently he soon found him ; we must conclude 
at his native place, Abel-meholah. Elisha was 
plonghiiig at the time, and Elijah “passed ovei* to 
him** — ^possibly cros^ the rivejr — and cast hia 
mantle, the well-known sheepskin doak, upon him, 
as if, by that familiar action, claiming him for hiv. 
son. A moment of hesitation, and th^ cecn- 
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vienoed that, long: period of service and interooui-se 
jvhich continued till Elijah's removal, and which 
afler that time procured for Elisha one of the best 
titles to esteem and i*erei*ence— “ Elisha the son of 
Shaphat, who pouied water on the bands of Elijah/* 
— 2. Ahab and Jezebel now piobably believed that 
their thr^ts had been effectual, and that they had 
seen tlie last of their tormentor. After the murder of 
Nabotl), Ahab loses no time in entering on his new 
acquisition. But his triumph was a shoi-t one. 
Elijah bad m-eived an intimation from Jehovah of 
what was hiking place, and lapidly os the accusa* 
tion and death of Naboth had been hurried over, 
he was there to meet his ancient enemy on the 
very scene of his crime. And then follows the 
curse, in terms fearful to any Oriental — peculiarly 
tenible tc a Jew — and most of all significant to a 
successor of the apostate princes of the northern 
kingdom. The whole of Elijah’s denunciation may 
possibly be ifcoveml by putting together the woi-ds 
recalled by Jehu, 2 K. ix. 26, 36, 37, ^nd those 
given in 1 K. xxi. 19-25. — 3. A space of three or 
four yeai’s now elapses (comp. I K. xxii. 1, 51 ; 2 K. 
i. 17) before we again catch a glimpse of Elijah. 
Ahaziah has met with a fatal accident, and is on 
hisd«ith-bej (2 K. i. 1, 2 ; 1 K. xxii. 51). In his 
extremity he sends to an oracle or shrine of Baal at 
the Philistine town of Kkion, to ascertain the issue 
of his illness. But the oiacle is nearer at hand 
than the distant Ekron. An intimation isconveyerl 
to the prophet, probably at that time inhabiting 
one of the rece^ses of Carmel, and, as on the former 
occasions, he suddenly aptiears on the piith of the 
messengei’s, without pieface or inquiry utters his 
message of deatli, and as rapidly di-s/ippears. But 
this check only rauseil the wrath of Ahaziah. A 
captain was de^ixitched, with a party of fifty, to 
lake Elijah prUoner. And theie came down fiie 
from heaven and consumed him and his fifty/* A 
second paHy was sent, only to meet the same fate. 
The altered tone of the leader of a thiid party 
brought Elijah down. But the king gaine<l no- 
tliiiig. The message was deliveied to his face in 
the same words as it had been to the messengers, 
and Elijah was allowed to go harmless. — 4. It must 
have been shortly after the death of Ahaziah that 
Elijah made a communication with the southern 
kingdom. When Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat 
began “ to walk in the ways of the kings of Israel,** 
Elijah sent him a letter denouncing his evil doings, 
and predicting his death (2 Chr. xxi. 12-15). In 
its contents the letter beais a stioiig resemblance 
to the speeches of Elijali, wliile in the details of 
style it is very peculiar, and quite different from 
the narrative in which it is imbedded. — 5. The 
closing transaction of Elijah’s life introduces us to 
a loi ality heretofore unconnected with him. It was 
at GlUiAL — probably on the westeni edge of the 
hills of Ephraim — that the prophet received the di- 
vine intimation tiiat his departure was at hand. 
He was at the time with Elisha, who seems now to 
have become his constant companion, and whom he 
endeavours to persuade to remain behind while he 
goes on an errand of Jehovah. But Elisha will 
not so ea.slly give up his master. They went to- 
gether to Bethel. Again Elijah attempts to escape 
to Jericl'io, and again Elisha protects that he will 
not be sc^parateii from him. At Jei'icho he makes a 
final effort to avoid what they both so much dread. 
But Elisha is not to be conqueied, and the two set , 
oil acruee the undulating plain of lurning sand, to j 
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the distant liver, -^Elijah in his mantle or cajis of 
slieep-skin, Elisha in ordinary clothes. Fifty men 
of the sons of the prophets ascend*the abrupt heights 
behind the town to watch what happens in the 
distance. Talking as they go, the two reach the 
rivei*, and stand on the shelving bank beside its 
swift brown current. But tliey are not to stop 
even here, It is as if the aged Gileadite cannot 
i*est till he again sets foot on his own side of tlu 
river. He rolls up his mantle as into a staff, ano 
with his old energy strikes the waters as Moses had 
done before him,— strikes them as if they were an 
enemy; and they are divide*! hither and thither, 
and they two go over on dry ground. “ And it 
came to pass as they still went on and talked, that, 
behold, a chariot of fire and horses of hre, and 
parted them both asunder, and Elijah went up by 
the whirlwind into the skies.** — And lieie ends all 
the diiect information which is vouchsafed to us ot 
the life and work of this great Frophet. How 
deep was the impression which he maile on the 
mind of the nation may be judged of from the fixed 
belief which many centuries after pievailed that 
Elijah would again appear for the relief and restora- 
tion of his country. But on the other hand, the 
deep impression wiiich Elijah had thus made on his 
nation only renders more i-eniaikable the depaitiiie 
which the image conveyed by tlio later refeioiices 
to him evinces, from that so shaqily presente*! in 
the recoixls of his actual life. VV’ith the exception 
of the eulogiums contained in tlie (‘atalogues ot 
worthies in the book of Jesus tlie son of Siraeh 
(xlviii.) and 1 Macc. ii. 58, an«l the passing allu- 
sion in Luke ix. 54, none of these later relerences 
allude to his works of destruction or of portent. 
They all st‘t forth a very diffeient sitle of his cha- 
racter to tliat brought out in the historical narra- 
tive. They speak of his being a man of like passions 
with omselves (Janies v. 17); of his kiiKlness to 
the widow of Sarepta (Luke iv. 25) ; of his “ re- 
storing all things” (Matt. xvii. 11); “turning the 
hearts of the fathers to the chihlren, and the *Iis- 
obedient to the wisdom of the just** (Mai. iv. 5, 
6 ; Luke i. 17).— 2. A priest of the sons of Iloj-iin, 
who hud married a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 21). 

El'ika, a Harodite, one of David’s guard (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 25). 

E'lim (Ex. XV. 27 ; Num. xxxiii. 9), the second 
station wheie the Israelites encamped after ci*issing 
the Bed Sea. It is distinguislieil as liaving ha<l 

twelve wells (rather ‘ fountains ’) of water, and 
threescore and ten palm-trees.” Laboule supposjjd 
Wadi/ TTseit to be Elim, the second of four wa<ly8 
lying between 29° 7', and 29° 20', which descend fiom 
the range of et-Tih (here ne.arly parallel to the shoie), 
towaixls the sea. Dean Stanley says “ Elim must l*e 
OhurundelyUseitf or Taiyibeh.** Lepsius takes anotlier 
view, that Elim is to be found in W Shuheikeh, 

JEUm'olOCh, a man of the tribe of Judah, and of 
the ftunily of the Hezronites, who dwelt in Beth- 
lehem-Ephratah iii the days of the Judges. In con- 
sequence of a great dearth in the land he went witn 
his wife Naomi, and his two sons, Mahlon and 
Chilion, to dwell in Moab, where he .and his sons 
died without posterity (Kuth i. 2. 3, &c.). 

Elioena'i* 1* Eldest son of Nenriah, the son 
of Shemaiah (1 Chr. iii. 23, 24).— 2. Head of a 
family of the Simeonites (1 Chr. iv. 36).— 8. Head 
of one of the families of the sons of Becher, the son 
of Benjamin (1 Chr, vii. 6).— 4. Seventh son of 
Alesheleiniah, the son of Kora of the eons of 
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Asaph, a Korhit% ievite, and one of tho doorkeepers 
of the “house of Jehovah*' (1 Chr. xxvi. 3>— 
S« A priest of the sons of Pashur, in the days of 
Kzm, one of those^who had mairied foreign wives 
i^Kzr. X. 22). He is pt>ssibly the same as-^. who 
is mentioned in Neh. xii. 41, as one of the priests 
who accompanied Nehemiah with triimpf^ts at the 
dedication of the wall of Jerustilem.— 7. An Isi aelite, 
of the sons of Zattu, who had also married a foreign 
wifn (V/IY. X. 27). 

Elio'nas. 1. 1 Ksd. ix. 22. [Elioenai, 5.]— 
2. 1 Esd. ix. 32. [Elibzer, 10.] 

El'iphal, sou oi' Ur, one of David’s guard 
(1 (’hr. xi. 35). [Eliphelet, 3.] 

Elipharat, 1 Esd. ix. 33. [Eliphelet, 6.] 
Eliphal'et. 1. The last of the thirteen sons 
born to David, after his establisiunent in Jeru- 
salem (2 S;im. V. 16; I Chr. xiv. 7). [Eliphe- 
LET, 2 1—2. 1 Esdr. viii. 39. [Eliphelet, 5.] 
Eriphaz. 1. The son of Esau and Adah, and 
fatiter of Teman ((jen. xxxvi. 4 ; 1 Chr. i. 35, 36). 
—2. The chief of the “ thi-ee friends** of Job. He 
is callal “ the Temanite;’* hence it is naturally in- 
terned that he was a descendant of Teman. On 
him falls the main burden of the argument, that 
(jod’> retribution in this world is jierfect and certain, 
and that consequently sutfering must be a proof of 
pievious sin (Job iv. v. xv. xxii.). The great truth 
in ought out by Iiim is the unapproachable majesty 
and punty of God (iv. 12-21, xv. 12-16). 

Eliph'eleh, a Meiaiite Levite; one of the gate- 
keejiers ap})ointed by David to jday on the harp 
“ on the >heminith ” on the occasion of bringing up 
the Ark to the city of David (1 Chr. xv. 18, 21). 

Eliphel'et. 1. The name of a son of David, 
one of the children born to him after his establish- 
ment in Jerusalem (I Cl»r. iii. 6).— 2. Another son 
of David, belonging also to the Jerusalem family, 
an«l apparently the last of his sous (I Chr. iii. 8). 
—8. Son of Ahashni, son of the Maachathite. One 
of the thirty warriors of David’s guard (2 Sam. 

’ xxiii. 34).— 4. Son of Eshek, a descendant of king 
Saul through Jonathan (, I Chr. viii. 39}.— 5. One 
of the leadei-8 of the Bene-Adonikam, who retmned 
from Babylon with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 13).— 6. A 
man of the Bene-Hashiim in the time of Ezia who 
had married a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 33). 

Elis'abetll, tlie wife of Ziichariiu* and mother of 
.lohn tlie Baptist. She was herself of the priestly 
family, and a relation (Luke i. 36) of the mother 
of our I.oid. 

EUse'tu, the form in which the name Elisha 
appeals in the A. V. of the Apocrypha and the 
N. T. (Kcclus. xlviii. 12 ; Luke iv. 27). 

Eli'sha, son of Shaphat of Abei-meholah. The 
attendant and disciple of Elijah, and subsequently 
his successor as prophet of the kingdom of Israel. 
’I'he earliest mention of his name is in the com- 
mand to Elijah in the cave at Horeb (I K. xix. 16, 

1 7). But our first introduction to the future pro- 
phet is in the fields of his native place. Abel-me- 
holah was probably in the valley of the Joitian. 
Elijah, on hia way fi'om Sinai to Dnma*-cus by the 
Jordan valley, lights on his successor engaged in 
the labours of the field. To cross to him, to thiow 
over his shoulders the rough mantle — a token at 
once of investiture with the prophet’s office, and 
of adoption as a son — was to Elijah but the work of 
nn instant, and the prophet strode on as if what he 
nad done were nothing — “ Go back again, for what 
have 1 done unto thee ?** Elisha Htjus no'j a inaa 
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who, having put his hand to the plough, was likely 
to look back ; be delayed merely to give the fare- 
well kiss to his father and mother, and preside at a 
parting feast with his people, and then followed 
the great prophet on his northward road. ISeven 
or eight years must have passed between the call 
of Eli'»ha and the removal of his master, and during 
the whole of tliat time we lieivr nothing of him. 
But when that period had elapsed he reappears, to 
IxHome the most prominent figure in the history 
of his country during the rest of his long life. In 
almost every respect Elisha presents the most com- 
plete conti-ast to Elij^. The copious collection of 
his sa 3 nngs and doings which are preserved from tho 
Bid to the 9th chapter of the 2od book of Kings, 
though in many rospects deficient in that remark- 
able vividness which we have noticed in the records 
of Elijah, is yet full of testimonies to this contrast. 
Elijah was a true Bedouin child of the desert. The 
clefts of the Cherith, the wild shrubs of the desert, 
the cave at Horeb, the top of Carmel, were his 
haunts and his resting-places. If he enters a city, 
it is only to deliver his message of fire and be gone. 
Elisha, on the other hand, is a civilised man, an in- 
habitant of cities. And as with his manners so 
with his appeaiance. The touches of the narrative 
are very slight, but we can gather that his diess 
was the ordinary garment of an Isiaelite, the beged, 
piobably similar in form to the long Meyek of tin? 
modern Syrians (2 K. ii. 12), that his hair was 
worn trimmed behind, in contrast to the disoideted 
locks of Elijah (ii. 23, as explained below), and that 
he used a walking-staff (iv. 29) of the kind oidin- 
arily carrieil by grave or aged citizens (Zech. 
viii. 4). If from these external i^culiarities wo 
turn to the internal characteristics of the two, and 
to the results which they produced on their con- 
temporaries, the difierences which they present arc 
highly instructive. In cinisidering these differences 
the fact must not be lo>t siglit of that, notwith- 
stiuiding their greater extent and greater detail, the 
notices of Elisha really convey a much more im- 
perfect idea of the mini than tliose of Elijali. ’Fho 
prophets of the nation of Israel — both the prede- 
cessora of Elisha, like Samuel and Elijah, and hk 
successora, like Isaiah and Jeremiah — aie repre- 
sented to us ns preachei-s of righteousness, or cham- 
pions of Jehovah against false gods, or judges and 
deliverers of their country, or coiinselloi’s of their 
sovereign in times of peril and difficulty. Their 
miracles and wonderful acts are inti'^nced as 
means towaids these ends, and are kept in the most 
complete sulioi’dination thereto. But with Elisha, 
as he is pictured in these narratives, tiie case is 
completely reversed. With him the miracles ale 
everything, the prophet’s work nothing. Tlie man 
who was for yeara the intimate ooinj.>anion of Elijah, 
on whom Elijah’s mantle descended, and who was’ 
gifted with a double portion of his spiiit, appeal's 
in these records chiefly as a worker of piodigies, a 
predicter of future events, a revealer of seciet**, and 
things happening out of sight or at a distance. The 
call of Ell.^ha seems to have taken place about four 
years before the death of Ahab. He died in the 
reign of Joash, the grandson of Jehu, This em- 
braces a period of not le^s than 65 years, for cei- 
tainly 55 of which he held the office of prophet 
in Israel** (2 K. v. 8). — After the depailure of his 
master, Elisha returned to dwell at Jericho (‘i K. 
ii. 18). The town had been lately rebuilt (1 K. 
xvi. 34), and was the residence of a body of the 
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•* sons of the prophets (2 K. ii. 5, 15). No one 
who has visited the site of Jericho can forget how 
promineat a feature in the scene are the two peren- 
nial springs which rise at the base of the steep hills 
of Quainntania behind the town. One of the springs 
was noxious at the time of Elisha s visit. At the 
truest of the men of Jeiicho he remedied this evil. 
He took salt in a new vessel, and cast it into the 
water at its souixe in the name of Jehovah. From 
the time of Josephus to the present, the tradition 
of the cure has been attach^ to the large spring 
N.W, of the pi’esent town, which now b^'s, pi*o- 
bably in reference to some later event, the name of 
es-Sultdn, — 2, We next meet with Elisha 
at Bethel, in the heart of the countiy, on his way 
from Jericho to Mount Oaimel (2 K. ii, 23). His 
last visit had been made in company with Elijah 
on their road down to the Jordan (ii. 2). The 
read to the town winds up the defile of the Wady 
Sawninit. Here the boys of the town were clus- 
tered, waiting, as they still wait at the entitince of 
the villages of Palestine, for the chance passer-by. 
In the shoii-trimmed locks of Elisha, how were they 
to recognise the successor of the prophet, with 
urhose snaggy hair streaming over his shoulders 
they were .all familiar ? So with the license of the 
Eastern children they scoff at tlie new comer as he 
walks by — Go up, roundhead 1 go up, round- 
head T' For once Elisha assumed the sternness of 
his master, lie turned upon them and cursed them 
in the name of Jehovah, and we all know the c.ita- 
strophe which followed. — 3. Elisha extricates Jc- 
horam king of Israel, and the kings of Judah and 
Edom, from their dilBculty in the campaign against 
Moab, arising from want of water (iii. 4-27). This 
incident probably took place at the S.E. end of the 
Dead Sea. — 4. The widow of one of the sons of 
the prophets is in debt, and her two sons are about 
to be taken from her and sold as slaves. She has 
no property but a pot of oil. This Elisha causes 
(in his aljsence, iv. 5) to multiply, until the widow 
has filled with it all the vessels which she could 
borrow. — 5. The next occuri ence is at Shunem and 
Mount Carmel (iv. 8-37). The story divides itself 
into two pails, sepai-ated from each other by sevei-al 
years, (a.) Elisha, piobably on his way between 
Caimel and the Jordan valley, calls accidentally at 
Shunem. Here he is hospitably entertained by a 
woman of substance, apparently at that time igno- 
mnt of the character of her gue.st. There is no 
occasion here to quote the details of this channing 
narmtive. (6.) An interval has elapsed of several 
veare. The boy is now old enougli to accompany 
his father to the corn-field, where the harvest is 
proceeding. The tierce rays of the morning sun 
are too powetfui for him, and he is carried home to 
his mother only to die at noon. She says nothing 
of their loss to her husband, but depositing her 
child on the bed of the man of God, at once stalls 
in quest of him to Mount Caimel. No explanation 
is needed to tell Elisha the exact state of the case. 
The heat of the season will allow of no delay in 
taking the necessary steps, and Gehazi is at once 
despiitched to run back to Shunem with the utmost 
spe^. He takes the prephet*s walking-staff in his 
hand which he is to lay on the face of the child. 
The mother and Elisha follow in haste. Before 
they reach the village the sun of that long, anxious, 
summer afternoon must have set Gehazi meets 
them on the road, but he has no reassuring report 
to give, the placing of the staff on the face of the 
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dead boy had called forth no sign of life. Then 
Elisha eutere the house, goes up to hjs own chamber, 
“ and he shut the door on them IVain, and prayed 
unto Jehovah.*' The child is restoi-ed to life.— 

6. The scene now changes to Gilgal, apparently 
at a time when Elisha was reading there (iv. 
38—41). The sons of the prophets are sitting 
round him. It is a time of famine. The food 
of the party must consist of any herbs that can 
be found. The great caldron is put on at the 
command of Elisha, and one of the company brings 
his blanket full of such wild vegetables as he has 
collected, and empties it into the jiottage. But no 
sooner have they begun their meal than the taste 
betrays the presence of some noxious herb, and they 
cry out, “ there is death in the pot, oh man of 
God 1 '* In this ct\se the cure was effected by meal 
which Elisha cast into the stew in the caldren.— 

7. (iv. 42-44). This in all probability belongs to 
the same time, and also to the same place as tlie 
prece<ling. A man from Baal-shalisha brings the 
man of God a present of the firet-fruits, which 
under the law (Num. xviii. 8, 12 ; Dent, xviii. 
3, 4) were the perquisite of the ministers of the 
sanctuaiy. — 8. The simple records of these domestic 
incidents amongst the sons of the prophets are now 
internipted by an occunence of a more important 
character (v. 1-27). The chief cfiptiyn of the army 
of Syria, to whom his countiy was indebted for 
some signal success, was afllicted with leprosy 
(v. 27). One of the membei-s of his establishment 
is an Israelite girl, kidnapped by the maiaudei-s of 
Syria in one of their forays over the border, and 
she brings into that Syrian household the fame of 
the name and skill of Elisha. The news is com- 
municated by Naainan himself to the king. Ben- 
hadad had yet to Itam the position and character 
of Elisha. He writes to the king of Israel a letter 
very characteristic of a militaiy prince. With this 
letter, and with a present, and a full I'etinUe of 
attendants (13, 15, 23), Naaman proceetls to Sa- 
maria, to the house of Elisha. Elisha still keeps iu 
the background, and while Naaman stands at the 
doorway, contents himself with sending out a mes- 
senger with the simple direction to bathe seven 
times in the Jordan. The independent behaviour 
of the prophet, and the simplicity of the prescrip- 
tion all combined to enrage Naaman. His slaves, 
however, knew how to deal with the quick but not 
ungenerous temper of their master, and the result 
is that he goes down to the .Iordan and dips himself 
seven tipies, “and his flesh came again like the 
flesh of a little child, and he was clean." His flrat 
business after his cure is to thank his benefactor. 
He returns with his whole following, and this time 
he will not be denied the presence of Elisha, but 
making his way in, and standing before him, he 
gratefully acknowledges the power of the God of 
Israel, and entreats him to accept the piesent 
which he has brought from Damascus. Elisha is 
firm, and refuses the offer, though repeated with 
the strongest adjuration. But Gehazi cannot allow 
such treasures thus to escape him. So he frames 

story by which the generous Naaman is made to 
send back with him to Elisha’s house a considerable 
present in money and clothes. He then went iu 
and stood before his master as if nothing had hap- 
pened. But the prophet was not to be so deceived. 
His heart had gone after his servant through the 
whole transaction, even its minutest details, and 
he visits Gehazi with the tremendous puDishn^«clr 
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of the lepi'osy, ftwii which he has Just relieved 
Naninan.— *9. (vi. 1-7). We now return to the 
ions of the prophets, but this time the sc^e appears 
to be changed, and is probahljr at JeHcho, and 
during the residence of Elisha there. As one of 
theln was cutting si a tree overhanging the stream, 
the iron of his axe flew off and sank into the water. 
His ciy soon bmught the nian of God to his aid. 
The stream of the Jordan is deep up to the very 
bank, especially when the water is so low as to 
leave the wood dry, and is moreover so turbid that 
search would be useless. But the place at which 
the lost axe entered the water is shown to Elisha; 
he breaks off a stick and casts it into the stream, 
and the iron appears on the surfiice, and is i-ecovered 
by its possessor. — 10. (vi. 8-23). Elisha is now 
residing at Dothan, halfway on the road between 
Samaria and Jezreel. The incursions of the Syrian 
marauding bands (comp. v. 2) still continue ; hut 
apparently with greater boldness. Their manoeu- 
vres are not hid fi*om the man of God, and by his 
warnings he saves the king ** not once nor twice/* 
A strong party with chariots is despatched to effect 
the capture of Elisha. They march by night, and 
before morning take up their station round the base 
of the eminence on which the ruins of Dothan still 
stand. Elisha's servant is the hi*8t to discover the 
danger. But Elisha remains unmoved by his fears. 
He prays to Jehovah, and the whole of the Syrian 
warriora are struck blind. Then descending, he 
offers to lead them to the person and the place 
which they seek. He conducts them to Samaria. 
There, at the prayer of the prophet, their sight is 
restored, and they find themselves not in a retii*ed 
countiy village, but in the midst of the capital of 
Israel, and iu the presence of the king and his 
troops. After such a ropulse it is not sui'prising 
that the marauding forays of the Syrian troops 
ceased. — 11. (vi. 24— -vii. 2). But the king of 
Syria could not rest under such dishonour. He 
abandons his marauding system, and gathero a re- 
gular army, with which he lays siege to Samaria, 
'file awful extremities to which the inhab'rtants of 
the place were driven need not here be recalled. — * 
1 2. (viii. 1-6). We now go back several yeai^ to 
an incident <‘onnected with the lady of Shunem, at 
a period antecedent to the cure of Naaman and the 
transfer of his leprosy to Gehazi (v. 1, 27). Elisha 
had been made aware of a famine which Jehovah 
was almnt to bring upon the land for seven yems ; 
and he had warned his friend the Shunammite 
thereof that she might provide for her safety. At 
the end of the seven yeara she returaed to her 
native place, to find that during her absence her 
house with the field-land attached to it had been 
appropriated by some other person. To the king 
therefore the vShnnaramite had recourse. And now 
occurred one of those rai^e coincidences which it is 
impossible not to ascribe to something mora than 
mere chance. At the veiy moment of the entrance 
of the woman and her son, the king was listening 
to a recital by Gehazi of “ all the great things 
which Elisha had done.’* The woman was instantly 
j'Gcognized by Gehazi. From her own mouth tlie 
king heara the repetition of the wonderful tale, and, 
whether from regard to Elisha, or struck by tlie 
extraordinary coincidence, orders her land to 1 m re* 
stored with the value of dl its produce during her 
absence. — 13. (viii. 7-15). Hitherto we have met 
with the prophet only in his own countiy.' We 
bow find him at Damascus. He is there to carry 
.Oo». D. K 
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out the command given to Elijah on Horeh to 
anoint Hazael to be mng over Syria. At the time 
of his arrival Benhadad was prostrate with his last 
illness. Ths king’s first desire isnatanUly to as- 
certain his own fate ; and Hazael is oommisstoaed 
to be the bearer of a present to the prophet, and to 
ask the question on the part of his master, 

1 recover of this disease ?** The present is one of 
royal dimensions ; a caravan of 40 camels, laden 
with the riches and luxuries which that wealthy 
city could alone furnish. The reply, probably ori- 
ginally ambi^ous, is doubly uncertain in the pre- 
sent doubtful state of the Hebrow text; but the 
general conclusion was unmistakeable : — ** Jehovah 
hath showed me that he shall surely die.** But 
this was not all that had been revealed to the pro- 
phet. if Benhadad died, who would be king in his 
stead but the man who now stood before him? 
The prospect was one which drew forth the tears of 
the man of God. At Hazacl’s request Elisha con- 
fesses the reason of his tears. Bjt the prospect is 
one which has no sorrow for Hazael. His only 
doubt is the possibility of such good fortune for one 
so mean. ** But what is thy slave, dog that he is, 
that he should do this great thing ? ** To which 
Elisha replies, “ Jehovah hath showed me that thou 
wilt be king over Syria.” Returning to the king, 
Hazael tells him only half the dark saying of the 
man of God — ** He told me that thou ^ouldest 
surely recover.” But tliat was the last day of 
Benhadad’s life. — 14. (ix. 1-10). Two of the in- 
junctions laid on Elijah had now been carried out ; 
the third still romained. The time was come for 
the fulfilment of the curae upon Ahab by anoint- 
ing Jehu king over Israel. Elisha’s pei-sonal share 
in the transaction was confined to giving directions 
to one of the sons of the prophets. [Jehu.] — 
15. Beyond this we have no lecord of Elisha’s 
having taken any part in the revolution of Jehu, or 
the events which followed it. He does not again 
appear till we find hjpi on his deathbed in his own 
house (xiii. 14-19). — 16. (xih. 20-22). The power 
of the prophet, however, does not terminate with 
his death. Even in tlM tomb he restores the dead 
to life. Before closing this account of Elisha we 
must not omit to notice the parallel which he pro- 
sents to our Lord — the more necessary because, un- 
like the roscmblance between Elijah and John the 
Baptist, no attention is called to it in' the New Tes 
taraent. It is not merely because he healed a leper, 
raised a dead man, or inci*eased the loaves, that 
Elisha resembled Christ, but rather because of tliat 
loving gentle temper and kindness of disposition — 
characteristic of him above all the saints of the 
O. T. — ever ready to soothe, to heal, and to cond- 
liate, which attracted to him women and simple 
people, and made him the universal friend and 
“ father,'* not only consulted by kings and generals, 
but resorted to by widows anrl poor prophets in 
their little troubles and perplexities. 

EU'diall, the eldest son of Javan (Gen. x. 4). 
The residence of his descendants is described in Ez. 
xxvii. 7, as the ** isles of Elishah,” whence the Phoe- 
nicians obtained their purple and blue dyes. Jo- 
sephus identified the race of Elishah with the 
Aeolians. His view is adopted by Knobel in pre- 
ference to the moro generally received opinion that 
Elishah = Elis, and in a more extended sense Pelo- 
ponnesus, or even Hellas. It appears cOiiect to 
treat it as tlie designation of a race mtlier than oi 
a locality. 
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SiUih'ania. 1. Son of Ammihud, the ** pri to be the BArew I'epi’esentatire of the old Chat* 
or ^ captain ** of the tribe of Ephraim in the Wil* daean called In the native dialect Zarsa ot 
demess of Siniu (Num, i. 10, it. 18, vii, 48, x. 221 Laranoha, Xjana was a town ef Lower Babylonia 
From 1 Chr. vii. 26, we fmd that he Was gra^t or Chaldaeo, dtnated neaViy half«way between Ur 
father to the gmt Joshua.««2. A son of King {Mugheir) and Erech ( Worka)^ on the left bank ol 
David, born to him of his wives after his establish-^ the Euphrates* It is now Senk§reh» 
ment in Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 16 ; 1 Chr. iii. 8, Elm, Hos. iv, 13. See Oak. 
jiv. 7).«*3, Another sou of David (1 Cht*. iii. 6), Ebno'dam, son of £)*, in the genealogy of Joseph 
who in tlie other lists is called Eu8iiUA.<*-4. A (Luke iii. 28). 

descendant of Judah; the son of Jekamiah (IChr. Ehia'am, the father of Jeribai and Joshnviah, 
ii. 41).««8. The father of Nethaniah and .gi^d two of David's guard, according to 1 Ohr. xi, 46. 
fatlier of Ishmael (2 K. xxv. 25; Jer. xli. l).*^ El'nathaoi. 1. The maternal grandfather of 
6 . Scribe to King Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxvi. 12, 20, Jehoiachin, distinguished as “E. of Jerusalem*' 
21).— 7. A priest in tlietimeof Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. (2 K, xxiv. 8). He is doubtless the same man with 
xvii. 8). " Elnathan the son of Achbor (Jer. xxvi. 22, xxxvi. 13, 

Eliflh'aphat, son of Zichri ; one of the cap- 25).— 2. The name of three persons, appoiently 
tains of hundi'eds in the time of Jelioiada (2 Chr. Levites, in the time of Ezra (Ezr. viii. 16). 
xxiii, 1). Elon. 1. A Hittite, whbse daughter was one 

EHsheha, the wife of Aaron (Ex. vi. 23). She of Esau’s wives (Gen. xxvi. 34, xxxvi. 2).— 2. The 
was the daughter of Amminadab, and sister of second of the three sons attibuted to Zebulun (Gen. 
Naashou the captain of the host of Judah (Num. xlvL 14; Nnm. xxvi. 26); and the founder of the 
ii, 3). family of the Elonites.— 8. El<m the Zebulonite, 

Eliflhu'a, one of David's sons, born after his who judged Israel for ten veal’s, and was buried in 
settlement in Jerusalem (2 Sam. v. 15; 1 Chr. Aijalon in Zebulun (Judg. xii. 11, 12). 
xiv. 5). Elon, one of the towns in the border of tlie 

Eli'Bimns, 1 Esd. ix. 28. [ELrASHiB.] tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 43). No towii correspond- 

Eli'lli one of the forefathers of Judith (Jud. ing in name has yet been discovered. 

Tiii. J). E lon-beth'-hanaiL, is named with two Danife 

El'ind, son of Achim in the genealogy of Christ towns ns foming one of Solomon's commis&ariat 
(Matt. i. 15). districts (1 K. iv. 9). 

Elis'aphim. 1. A Levite, son of Uzzicl, chief ElonitdS, the. Num. xxvi. 26. [Elon, 2.] 
of the house of the Kohathites at the time of the Eloth. 1 K. ix. 26 ; 2 Chr, viii. 17, xxvi. 2. 
census in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. iii. 30).— [Elath.] 

2. Son of Parnach ; prince of the tribe of Zebulun Elpa'aJ, a Benjamitc, son of Husbim and brotlier 
(Nnm. xxxiv. 25). of Abitub (1 Chr. viii, 11). He was, the founder 

EL’iarar, son of Shedeur ; piince of the .tribe, and of a numerous family, 
ovei* the host of Reuben (Num. i. 5, ii. 10, vii. 30, Elpalet, one of David’s sons bom in Jerusalem 
35, X. 18). (1 Chr. xiv. 5). 

EUcankh. 1. Son, or rather grandson (see 1 El-pa’ran. Literally “ the terebinth of Paian " 
Chr. vi. 22, 23 [7, 8]) of Korah, according to Ex. (Gen. xiv. 6). [Paran,] 
vi. 24.-2, A descendant of .the above in the line El'tekeh, one of the cities in the border of Dan 
of Ahimoih, otherwise Mahath, 1 Chr. vi. 26, 35 (Josh. xix. 44), which with its suburbs was allotted 
(Hebr. 11, 20).— 3. Another Kohalhite Levite, in to the Kohathite Levites (xxi. 23). 
the line of Heman the singer. He was son of Je- El'tekon, one of the towns of the tribe of Judah,' 
roham, and father of Samuel the illustrious Judge in the mountains (Josh, xv, 59). It has not yet 
and Prophet (1 Chr, vi. 27, 34). All that is been identified. 

known of him is contained in the above notices and El'tol^d, one of the cities in the south of Judah 
in 1 Sam. L 1, 4, 8, 19, 21, 23, and ii. 2, 20.»w (Josh. xv. 30) allotted to Simeon (Josh. xix. 4); 
4. A Levite (1 Chr. ix, 16).— 3, A Korhite who and in possession of that tribe until the time of 
joined David while he was at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. David (I Chr. iv. 29). 

6),— 6 . An officer in the household of Ahaz, king Elal, Neh. vi. 15; 1 Macc. xiv. 27. (Months,] 
of Judah, who was slain by Zichri the Ephraimite, Elma'i, one of the warriors of Benjamin, who 
when Pekah invaded Jucwh. He seems to have joined David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 5). 
been the second in command under the prefect of Elymae'a&B, Jud. i. 6. [Elamitrs.] 
the palace (2 Chr. xxviii, 7). El’ymas, the Arabic name of the Jswish magus 

MlraRhi the biithplace of the prophet Nahum, or soi’cerer Ihirjesus (Acts xiii. 6 ffi). 
hence call^ ** the Elkoshite,” Nab. i. 1 . Two El'zabad. 1. One of the Gadite heroes who came 
widely differing Jewish traditions assign as widely j^across the Jordan to David (1 Chr. xii. 12). 2. A 
different localities to this place. In the time of Korhite Levite (1 Chr. xxvi. 7). 

Jerome it was believed to exist in a small village of El'zaphan, second son of Uzziel, who was the 
Galilee. According to Schwartz, the gi-ave of son of Kohath son of Levi (Ex. vi. 22). 

Nahum is shown at Ife/r TancAum, a village 2} Embalmillgy the process by which dead bodies 
English miles north of Tiberias. But mediaevid are preseiwed from putrefaction and decay. It was 
traffition attached the fame of the prophet’s burial most general «*mong the Egyptians, and it is in con- 
place Alkush, a village on the east hmtk of the nexion with this people tliat the two instances 
Tigris near the monastery of Babban Hormuzd, and which we meet with in the 0. T. are mentioned 
about two inues north of Mosul. Theffirmerismm’e (Gen. 1. 2, 26). Of the Egyptian method of em- 
tn accordance with the internal evidence afforded balming there remain two minute accounts, which 
by the prophecy, which giv« no sign of having have n general kind of agreement, though they differ 
been written in Assyria. ^ details. Herodotus Oi. 86-89) describes throe 

Ellaiar, the city of Arioch ^Gen. xiv' 1), iMicms modes, vairlng in completeness and expense, and 



iridised by ii^larly ttifUaed to the pro- 

teision, who were into the.xnysterie^^ of 

the ort by their' The most costly m^de^ 

which is estimate by Dlodoroe Siculus (i. 91) 
at a talent of filter^ was said by the Hlgyptian 
priests to belong* to him whoso name in such a 
matter it was not lawful to mention, vis. Osiris. 
The embalmers ,^rst removed part of the biain 
thixnigh the nostrils, by means of a crooked iron, 
and destroyed the by injeoting caufstic drugs. 
An ibdsion was then made dong the Hank with a 
sharp Ethiopian Stone, and the whole of the intes- 
tines removed. The cavity was rinsed out with 
palm-wine, and afterwards scoured with pounded 
perfumes. It was then filled with pure myn*h 
pounded, cassia, and other aromatics, except fi*ank- 
incense. This done, the body was sewn up and 
steeped in ndron for seventy days. When the 
seventy days were accomplished, the embalmers 
washed the corpse and swathed it in bandages of 
linen, cut in strips and smeared with gum. They 
then gave it up to the relatives of the deceased, 
who provided tor it a wooden case, made in the 
sha^ie of a man, in which the dedd \raa placed, and 
deposited in an erect position against the wall of 
the sepulcliral chamber. Diodorus Siculus gives 



* The iDoniniy’i head, seen at an open panel of the coffln. 

(\^ ilkliiBOn.) 

some particulars of the process which are omitted 
by Herodotus. The second mode of embalming cost 
about 20 tninac. In this case no incision was made 
in the body, nor were tlie intestines removed, but 
cedar-oil was injected into the stomach by the 
I’ectum. The oil was prevented from escaping, and 
the body was then steeped in natron for the ap- 
pointed number of days. On the last day the oil 
was withdrawn, and caiTied off with it the stomach 
and intestines in a state of solution, while the Hesh 
was consumed by the natron, and nothing was left 
but the skin and bones. The body in this state was 
returned to the relatives of the deceased. The thii^ 
ipode, which was adopted by the poorer classes, and 
cost but little, consist^ in nnsing out the intestines 
with syrmaea, an infusion of senna and cassia, and 
steeping the body for the usual number of days in 
natriim. The medicaments employed in embalming 
wero various. From a chemical analysis of the 
substances found in mummies, JH. Bouelle detected 
thi-ee modes of embalming — 1. with or 

Jew's pitch, called also funeral gum, or gum of 
mummies; 2. with a mixture of asphaltum and 
cedria, the liqnor distilled from the ewar; 3. with 
this mixturo together w!^ some resinous and aro^ 
Witic ingmdlents. The powdered aromatics men- 


tinned by Herodotna were not mixed with the 
bituminous matter, but sprinkled into cavitie!i^ 
pf tlie body. It does not appear that embidining, 
(pr^rly so called, was practised by the Hdbfews. 

V Embroiderer. This tem is given in the A. V. 
as the equivalent of rdkSm, thfe productions of the 
art being described as “needlework'* (rikmdh). 
In Exodus the embroiderer is contrasted with the 
** cunning workman ** ( chdsheb). Vane us fxpjiiKi- 
tions have been offered as to the distinctien between 
them, but most of these overlook the distinction 
marked in the Bib e itsedfi viz. that the rSHm wove 
simply a variegated texture, without gold thread oi 
figures, and that the chdshib interwove gold thread 
or figures into the variegated texture. The dis- 
tinction, as given by the Talmudists, is this — that 
rikmdh, or ** needlework,*’ was where a pattern 
was attached to the stuff by being sewn on to it on 
one side, and the woik of the chdshib when the 
pattern was worked into the stuff by the loom, a^d 
so appeared on both sides. This view appears to 
be entirely inconsistent with the statements of the 
Bible, and with the sense of the word rikmdh else- 
where. The absence of the figure or the gold 
thread in the ,one, and its presence in the other, 
constitute the essence of the distinction. Again, 
looking at the general sense of the words, we shall 
find that chdshib involves the idea of invention, or 
designing patterns ; rikmdh the idea of texture aa 
well as variegated colour. Further than this, 
rikmdh involves the ideii of a reguhir disposition of 
colours, which demanded no uiventivo genius. We 
have lastly to notice the incorrect rendering of the 
Heb. word shdhats in the A. V. — “ broider,” “ em- 
brbider** (Ex. xxviii. 4, 39). It means stuff worked 
in a tessellated manner, i, e, with square cavities 
such as stones might be set in (comp. ver. 20). 
The art of embroidery by the loom was extensively 
practised among the nations of antiquity. In addi- 
tion to the Egyptians, the Babylonians were cele- 
brated for it ; but embroidery in the proper sense of 
the teim, •*. e. with the needle, was a Phrygian in- 
vention of later date (Plin. viii. 48). 

Emerald, a precious stone, first in the second 
row on the breastplate of the high-priest (Ex, 
xxviii. 18, xxxix. 11), imported to I'yre from Syria 
^Ez. xxvii. 16), used as a seal or signet (Ecolus. 
xxxii. 6), as an oraament of clothing and bedding 
(Ez. xxtdii. 13 ; Jud. x. 21), and spoken of as one 
of the foundations of Jei’psalem (Rev. xxi. 19; Tob. 
xiii. 16). The rainbow round the throne is com- 
pared to emerald in Rev, iv. 3. 

Emeiods (Heb. ^dpkdlim, tichdnm ; Deut, 
xxviii. 27 ; 1 Sam. v. 6, 9, 12, vi. 4, 5, 11). The 
prolxtbilities as to the nature of the disease are 
mainly dependent on the probable roots of these 
two Hebrew words. It appeal's that the ^rmer 
word means tlie disease, and the latter the pmt 
•ffected, which must necessarily have been in- 
cluded in the actually existing image, and have 
struck the eye as the essential thing represented, is 
which tlie disease was an incident. As some mcrbid , 
swelling, then, seems the most probable nature of 
the disease, so no more probable conjecture has 
been advanced than that hemorrhoided tumours, or 
bleeding piles, are intended. These are veiy com- 
mon in Syria at present, oriental habits of want of 
exercise and improper food, producing derangement 
of the liner, constipation, &c., being such as to 
oa^ them* 

E'mims, a tribe or fiimily of gignntie stature 
* R 2 
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which originally inhabited the region’ along the 
eastern side of the Dead Sea. 'J’hey were related to 
the Anokim, and were genei'ally c^led by Uie same 
name; but their conquerors the Moabites termed 
them Emim— that is “ terrible men ** (Deut. ii. 
11) — most probably on account of their fierce 
a''pect. 

Emman'iiei; Matt. i. 23. [Immanuel.] 

Emma'iUy the village to which the two disciples 
were going when our Lord appeared to them on the 
way, on the day of His resuri'ectiou (Luke xxiv. 
13). Luke makes its distance from Jerusalem 
tUty ^a4ia (A. V. “threescore furlongs**), or 
about 7 J miles ; and Josephus mentions “ a village 
called Emmaus ** at the same distance. Fnnn tire 
earliest period of wdiich we ha\e any record, the 
opinion prevailed among Christian writers that the 
Emmaus of Luke was identical with the Emmaus 
on the bonier of the plain of Philistia, afterwards 
called Kicopolis, and which was some 20 miles from 
.Jerusalem. Then, for some reason unknown to us, 
it b^n to be supposed that the site of Emmaus 
was at the little vill^e of Kubeibeh, about 3 miles 
west of Neby Samwtl (the ancient Mizpeh), and 
9 miles from Jerusalem. There is not, however, a 
shadow of evidence for this supposition. In feet 
tlie site of Emmaus remains yet to be identified. 

Emma'uB, or Nieop'olis (1 Macc. iii. 40), a 
town in the plain of Philistia, at the foot of the 
mountains of Judah, 22 Koinan miles from Jeru- 
salem, and 10 from Lydda. It was fortified by 
Bacchides, the general of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
when he was engaged in the war with Jonathan 
Maccahaeus (1 Macc. ix. 50). It was in the plain 
beside this dty that Judas Maccabaeus so signally 
defeated the Syrians with a mere handful of men, 
as related in 1 Macc. iii. 57, iv. 3, &c. A small 
roisei'able village called *AmvD^8 still occupies the 
site of the ancient city. • 

Em'mer, 1 Esd^ ix. 21. [Immeb.] 

Em'mor, the father of Sychem (Acts vii. 16). 
[Hamor.] 

E’naiii, one of the cities of Judah in the Shefelah 
or lowland (Josh. xv. 34). From its mention with 
towns which ai*e known to have been near Timnath, 
this is very probably the place in the ♦* doomay ** 
of which Tamar sat before her inteiwiew with her 
father-in-law (Gen. xxxidii. 14). 

E'lUua. Ahira ben-Enan was “prince** of the 
tribe of Naphtali at the time of the numbering of 
Israel in the wildeniess of Sinai (Num. i. 15). 

Ena'silms, 1 Es^. ix. 34. [Eliashid.] 

EncaAipment (Heb. machSneh, in all places ex- 
cept 2 K. v>. 8, where tachdndth is usedL The word 
primarily denoted the resting-place or an ai-my or 
company of travelleia at night (Ex. xvi. 13 ; Gen. 
xxxii.^1), and was hence appM to the army- or 
catthran when on its march (Ez. xiv. 19 ; Josh, 
z. 5, xi. 4; Gen. xxzii. 7, 8). Among nomadic 
tribes war never attained to the dignity of a sci- 
ence, and their enlfempments were consequently 
devoid of all the appliances of more systematic war- 
fare. The description of the camp of the Israelites, 
on their inarch from Egypt (Num. ii., iii.), sup- 
plies the gi eatcst amount of information on the 
subject: whatever else may be gleaned is fi’om 
scattered hints. The tabernacle, corresponding to 
tile d[iieftam*8 tent of an ordinary encampment, 
was pla^ in the centre, and aroupd and facing it 
(Num. ii. 1), arranged in four grand divisions, cor- 
tesponding to the four points of the compass, lay ' 


the host of Israel, aocoiding to their standards (Num. 
i. 62, ii. 2). In the centre, itiund the taber- 
nacle, and with no standard but !he cloudy or fiery 
pillar which rested over it, were the tents of the 
priests and Levftes. The formeg, with Moses and 
Aaron at their head, were encamped on the eastern 
side. The order of encampment was pieserved on 
the march (Num. ii. 17), the signal for which was 
given by a blast of the two silver trumpets (Num. 
X, 5). In this description of the order of the en- 
campment no mention is made of sentinels, who, it 
is reasonable to suppose, wera placed ut the gates 
(Ex. xxxii. 26, 27) in the four quwlers of the 
camp. This was evidently the case in the camp 
of the Levites (comp. 1 Chr. ix. 18, 24; 2 Chr. 
xxxi. 2). The sanitary regulations of the camp of 
the Israelites were for the twofold purpose of pi*e- 
serving the health of the vast multitude and the 
purity of the camp as the dwelling-place of God 
(Num. V. 3 ; Deut. xxiii. 14). The execution ol 
criminals took place without the camp (Lev. xxiv. 
14 ; Num. xr. 35, 36 ; Josh. vii. 24), as did the 
burning of the young bullock for the sin-offering 
(Lev. iv. 12). These circumstances combined ex- 
plain Heb. xiii. 12, and John xix. 17, 20. High 
gi'ound appears to ^ve been uniformly selected for 
tire position of a camp, whether it were on a hill or 
mountain side, or in an inaccessible pass (Judg. vii. 
18). The carelessness of the Midianites in encamp- 
ing in the plain exposed them to tire night surprise 
by Gideon, and resulted in their consequent dis- 
comfiture (Judg. vi. 33, vii. 8, 12). But another 
important consideration in fixing upon a position for 
a camp was the propinquity of water : hence it is 
found that in most instances camps wore pitched 
near a spring or well (Judg. vii. 3 ; 1 Macc. ix. 33). 
The camp was sun-ounded by the im*gdldh (1 Sam. 
xvii. 20), or ma'gdl (1 Sam. xxvi, 5, 7), which 
some explain as au eai'thwork thiwn up round the 
encampment, others as the hairier formed by the 
l>*'gg^g®"Waggons. We know that, in the ras<‘ of a 
siege, the attacking army, if possible, surrounded 
the place attacked (1 Macc. xiii. 43), and drewt 
about it a line of circumvallation (2 K. xxv. 1), 
which was marked by a bi eastwojk of earth (Is. Ixii. 
10; Ez. xxi. 27 p2]; comp. Job xix. 12) for the 
double pui-pose of pieveutiug the escape of the be- 
sieged and of proU*cting the besiegeis from their 
sallies. But there was not so much need of a formal 
entrenchment, as but few instances occur in which 
engagements were fought in the camps themselves, 
and these only when the attack was made at night. 
To guard against these attacks, sentinels were 
postS (Judg. vii. 20 ; 1 Macc. xii, 27) round the 
camp, and the neglect of this^ precaution by Zebah 
and Zalmunna probably led to their captura by 
Gideon, and the ultimate defeat of their aiiny 
(Judg. vii. 19). The valley which separated the 
hostile camps was generally selected as the fighting 
ground (1 Sam. iv. 2, xiv. 15; 2 Sam. xviii. 6), 
upon which the contest was decided, and hence the 
valleys of Palestine have played so ixinspicuous a 
paj’t in its histoiy (Jonh. viii. 13; Judg. vi. 33. 

2 Sam. r. 22, viii. 13, &c.). When the' fighting 
men went for^ to the place of maishalling (1 Sam. 
xvii. 20), a detachment was left to pratcct the camp 
and baggage (1 Sam. xvii. 22, xxx. 24). The beasts 
of burden were prabably tetiiered to the tent-pegs 
(2K. vii. 10; Zeoh. xiv. 16). 

ynohaait maatta. 1. Neb. IdUm or Widtitn (Ex. 
viL 11, 22, viii. 7)» lecret ai-ts.— 2. Ciakdphim 
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(a K. lx, 22 ; Mic. v. 12 ; Nah. iii. 4), " muttered 
«>peU8/* ' The belief in the power of certain formulae 
was uniyereal in* the ancient world, — 3. Lichdshtm 
(Eocl. X. 11^. This word is especially used of the 
charming of serj^nts, Jer. viii, 17 (cf. Ps. Iriii. 5 ; 
Ecclua, xii. 13; Eccl. x. 11),— 4. The word n^cAd- 
shim is used of the enchantments sought by Balaam 
(Num. xxiv. 1). It properly alludes to ophiomaiicy» 
but in this place has a general meaning of endea- 
vouring to gain omens. — 5. Cheber is used for magic 
(Is. xlvii. 9, 12). Any resort to these methods of 
imposture was strictly forbidden in Scripture (Lev. 
xix. 26; Is. xlvii. 9, &c.), but to eradicate the 
tendency is almost impossible (2 K. xvii. 17 ; 2 
Ohr. xxxiii. 6), and we find it still flourishing at 
the Christian em (Acts xiii. 6, 8, viii. 9, 11 ; 
Gal. V. 20 ; Kev. ix. 21). 

Eu'*dor| a place in the territory of Issachar, and 
yet possessed by Mauasseh (Josh. xvii. 11). Endor 
was long held in niemoiy by the Jewish people as 
connected with the gi’eat victory over Sisera and 
Jabin. It was known to Eusebius, who desciibes it 
as a large village 4 miles S. of Tabor. Here to the 
N. of Jebel Dvhy the name still lingers, attached to 
a considerable but now deserted village. The dis- 
tance from the slopes of Gilboa to Endor is 7 or 8 
miles, over dilficult ground. 

En-egla'im, a place named only by Ezekiel 
(xlvii. 10), apparently as on the l)ead Sea; but 
whether near to or far from Engcdi, on the west or 
east side of the Sea, it is impossible to ascertain 
from the text. 

Enemes'sar is the name under which Shalma- 
iiosor appears in the book of Tobit (i. 2, 15, &c.). 

Ene'nius, one of the leaders of the people who 
roturiieii from captivity with Zorobabel (I Esdr. 
v. 8) 

lead'd!, Ecclus. .xxiv. 14. [Enoedi.] 

IJ^-gan'nim. 1. A city in the low country of 
Judah, uamod between Zruioah andTappuah (Josli. 
XV. 34).— '2. A city on the border of Issachar (Josh, 
xix. 21), allotted with its “suburbs” to the Ger- 
blionite Levites (xxi. 29). There is great proba- 
bility in the conjectui'e of Robinson (ii. 315) that it 
is identical with the Ginaia of Josephus {Ant. xx. 6, 
§1), which again, there can he little doubt, survives 
ill the modern Jenin, the first village encountered 
on the ascent from the great plain of Esdmelou into 
the liills of the centml country. 

Enged'i, a town in the w'ildemess of Judah 
(Josh. xr. 62), on the western ehore of the Deiul 
Sea (Ez. xlvii. 10). Its original name was Hazazon- 
Tainar, doubtless, as Josephus says, on account 
of the palm-groves which sunt>und^ it (2 Chr. 
x>. 2; Ecclus. xxiv. 14). Its site is now well 
known. It is about the middle of tHe western 
shorn of the lake. Here is a rich plain, half a mile 
square, sloping very gently fi-om the base of the 
mountains to the water, and shut in on the north 
by a lofty promontory. About a mile up the 
western acclivity, and nt an elevation of some 400 
feet above the plain, is the fountain of Ain Jidy, 
from which the place gets its name. Its banks are 
now cultivated by a few families of Arabs, who 
generally pitch then: tents near this spot. Traces 
of the cld city exist upon the plain and lower de- 
clivity of the moimtain, on the south bonk of the 
brook. The history of Engedi, though if reaches 
back neaily 4000 years, may be told in a few sen- 
tences. It was immediately after an assault upon 
the “Amorites, that dwelt in liazazon-Tamar,” 
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that the 6ve Mesopotamian kings wem attacked by 
the rulers of the plain of Sodom (Gan. xiv. 7 ; 
comp. 2 Chr. xx. 2). Saul was told that David 
mvR in the “ wilderness of Engedi and he took 
“ 3000 men, and went to seek David end his men 
upon the rocks of the mid goats** (1 Sam. xxiv. 
1-4). At a later period Engedi was gathering- 
place of the Moabites and Ammonites who went uj> 
against Jerusalem, and fell in the valley of Berachim 
(2 Chr. XX. 2), The vineyards of Engedi were cele- 
brated by Solomon (Cant i. 14), its balsam by 
Josephus, and its palms by Pliny. 

Engfine, a term exclusively applied to military 
affairs in the Bible. The engines to which the term 
is applied in 2 Chr. xxvi. 15, were designed to 
propel various missiles from the walls of a besi<^cd 
town: one, like the balista, was for stones, con- 
sisting probably of a strong spring and a tube to 
give the right direction to the stone; aiiother, like 
the catapulta, for arrows, an enormons stationaiy 
bow. Another war-engine, with which the Hebrews 
were acquainted, was the battering-ram, described 
in Ez. xxvi. 9, and still more precisely in Ez. iv. 2, 
xxi. 22. The marginal rendering, “ engines 
shot” (Jer. vi. 6, xzzii. 24; Ez. xxvi. 8), is ti- 
corrset. 



A$syrian waT-engIn«. (From Botto, pL ISO. > 

Engraver, The speciBc description of an cn- 
graver was chdrash eben (Ex. xxviii. 11), and his 
chief business was catting names or devices on rings 
and seals ; the only notices of engraving are in con- 
nexion with the high-priesfs dress — the two onyx- 
stones, the twelve jewels, and the mitie-plate 
having inscriptions on them (Ex. xxviii. 11, 21, 
36\ 

En-had'dah, one of the cities on the boi'dffi* of 
Issachar named next to Engannim (Josh. xix. 21). 
Van de Velde would identify it with AinJiaud on 
the western side of Carmel, and about 2 miles only 
from the sea; but this is surely out of the limits 
of the tribe of Issachoi*, and rather in Asher or 
Manasseh. 

En-liaklmre, the spring which bui«t out in 
answer to the cry of Samson after his exploit with 
the jawbone (Judg. xv. 19''. Van de Velde en-* 
deavoura to identify Lechi with Tell-ehLekiych 
4 miles N. of Beersbeba, and Enhakkore with the 
large spring between the Tell and Khtwe^eh. 

En-ha'ior, one of the fenced cities in’ the inhe- 
ritance of Naphtali, distinct from Hazor (Jogh. xix. 
37). It has not yet been identified. 

E&-]ni8li’pat, Gen. xiv. 7. [Kadssh.] 

E'nooh. 1. 'I'he eklost son of Cain (Gen. iv. 17\ 
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who called the city whivdi he built his name 
(X8). Ewald fancies tlmt there is a reference to 
the Phrygian loouium. Otlier places have been 
identified with the site of Enoch with little pi*oba- 
bility : e, g. Anackta in Susiana, tlie ffeniochi in 
the Caucasus, &c.«i»2. The son of Jared and father 
of Methuselah (Oen. v. 21 11*. ; Luke iii. 28). In 
the Epistle of Jude {v, 24) he is described as ** the 
seventh from Adam ; " and the number is probably 
noticed as conveying the idea of divine completion 
and rest, while Enoch was himself a type of per- 
fected humanity, 'fhe* other nurahei's connected 
with his history appear too symmetrical to be with- 
out meaning. After the birth of* Methuselah it is 
sttid (Gen. v. 22-4) that Enoch “ walked with God 
300 years . . • and lie was not; for God took him.** 
I'he phrase "walked with God” is elsewhere only 
used of Noah (Gen. vi. 9; cf. Gen. xvii. 1, &c.), 
and is to be explained of a prophetic life sjHint in 
immediate couveise with the spiritual world. In 
the epihtle to the Hebrews the spring and issue 
of Enoch*s life are clearly marked. The biblical 
notices of Enoch were a fruitful source of specula- 
tion in later times. Some theologians disputed 
with sabtilty as to the place to which he was re- 
moved. Both the Latin and (ireek tatliers com- 
monly coupled Enoch and Elijah as historic wit- 
nesses of the possibility of a resuirection of the body 
and of a true human existence in glory ; and the 
voice of e:\rly ecclesiastical tradition is almost un- 
animous in regaiding them as “ the two witnesses** 
(Kev. xi. 3 If.) who should fall before " the beast.** 
—8. In 2 Esdr. vi. 49, 51, Eiioch stands in the 
Latin (and Eng.) Veision for Behemoth in the 
Aethiopic. 

Enoch, the Book of, is one of the most im- 
])ortant remains of that early apocalyptic litei ature 
of which the book of Daniel is the great prototype. 
1. The histoiT of the book is reniaikabie. The 
Hrst trace of its existence is generally found in the 
Epistle of St. Jude (14, 15 ; cf. Enoch i. 9), but 
the woids of the Apostle leave it uncertain w’hether 
he derived his quotation from tradition or from 
writing, though the wide spread of the book in the 
second centuiy seems almost decisive in favour of 
the latter supposition. It appeare to have been 
known to Justin, Irenaeus, ^md Anatolius. Clement 
of Alexandria and Ongeii both make use of it. Ter- 
tolliau expressly quotes the book as one which was 
" not received by some, nor admitted into the 
Jewish canon.’* Considerable fragments are pre- 
served in tlie Chroruxjraphia of Georgius Syncelius 
(c. 792 A.D.), and these, with the scanty notices of 
earlier writei^, constituted the sole remains of the 
book known in Europe till the close of the last 
centuiT. Meanwhile, however, a report was cur- 
rent tnat the entire book was preseiTed in Abys- 
sinia; and at length, in 1773, Brace brought with 
him on his return from Egypt three MSS. contain- 
ing the complete Aethiopic ti'onslation. — 2. The 
Aethiopic translation was made from the Greek, 
and probably towards the middle or close of the 
.fourth century. The general coincidence of the 
translatitm with the patristic quotations of cone- 
sponding pas^ges shows satisfactorily that the text 
fiom which it was derived was the same as that 
current in the early Chuich. But it is still un- 
certain whether the Greek text was the original, or 
itself a translation. One of the earliest refeiences 
to the book oecui^ in the Hebrew Book of JMlees, 
3 Jid the names o* the ;mgels and winds are derived 
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from Aramaic roots. In addition to this a Hebiew 
book of Enoch was known and used by Jewish 
winters till the thii'teentk century, so that on these 
gmunds, among othei«, many have supposed that 
the book was first composed in Hehi;ew (Aramaean). 
— 3. In its pesent shape the book consists of a 
senes of revelations supposed to have .been given to 
Enoch and Noah, which extend to the most varied 
aspects of nature and life, and aie designed to ofi'er 
a compiehensive vindication of the action of Provi- 
dence. It is divided into live parts. The first part 
(Cc. 1-38), after a general introduotiou, contains an 
account of the fall of the angels (Gen. vi. 1) and of 
the judgment to come upon them and upon the 
giimts, their offspring (6-18) ; and tliis is followed 
by the description of tlie jouiney of Enoch through 
the earth and lower heaven in company witli an 
angel, who showed to him many of the great mys- 
teries of nature, the treasure-houses of tlie storms 
and winds, and fires of heaven, the prison of the 
lallen and the land of the blessed (17-36). The 
second part (37-71) is styled " a vision of wi&dom,** 
and consists of three "parables,** in which Enoch 
relates the revelations of the higher secrets of 
heaven and of the spintual world which were 
given to him. The first parable (38-44) gives 
chiefly a picture of the future blessings and mani- 
festations of the righteous, with further details as to 
the heavenly bodies: the second (45-57) desciibes 
in splendid imagery the coming of Messiah, and the 
r^ults which it should work among "the elect** 
and the gainsayers: the thiixl (58-69) draws out 
at further length the blessedness of " the elect and 
holy,** and the confusion and wretchedness of the 
sinful rulers of the world. The third pari (72-8 J ) 
is styled " the book of the course of the lights of 
heaven,** and deals with the motions of the siui 
and moon, and tlie changes of the seasons ; mid witli 
this the narrative of the journey of Enoch clyses. 
The fomih part (83-91) is not distinguished by 
any special name, but contains the recoid of a dream 
which w’as granted to Enoch in his youth, in winch 
he saw the histoiy of the kingdoms of God and of 
the world up to the final establishment of ttie 
throne of Messiah, fifth part (92-105) con- 
tains the last addresses of Enoch to his childieu, in 
v\ hich the teaching of the former ebaptera is made 
the groundwork ot earnest exhortation. The signs 
which attended the biiih of Noah ai’e next noticed 
(lOG-7) ; and another short " writing of Enoch '* 
(108) forms the close to the whole book. — 4, The 
general unity which the book possesses in its pre- 
sent foim marks it, in the main, as the work of one 
man ; but internal coincidence shows with equal 
clearness that different fragments were incoi*po<* 
rated by the author into his work, and some addi- 
tions have been probably made afterwards. The 
whole book appears to be distinctly of Jewish origin, 
and it may be regard^ as descnbiiig an important 
phase of Jewish opinion shortly before the coming 
of Chi'ist. Notwithstanding the quotation in 8t. 
Jude, and the wide circulation of the book itself, 
the apocalypse of Enoch was unifoimly and dis- 
tinctly separated from the canonical scriptures. 

E’&on. [Aekon.] 

E'noii. The son of Seth ; properly called Enosh, 
as in 1 Chr. i. 1 (Gen, Jv, 26, v. 6, 7, 9, 10, 11 ; 
Luke iii. 38). 

E'noah. The same as the preceding (1 Chr. U 1) 
En-nm'liUMlt one of tlfc placea which the men 
of Judah re-inhabited after their ratum from the 
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Captivity (Neh. zi. 29). Perhaps the same as moans of stating. The important point to be ob- 
Aiti and Kimmoo (Josh, zv. 32), and ** Ain, served is, that the n^s was an bccosioRfd and 
Bemmon” (ziz. 7 ; and see 1 Chr. iv. 32), not a militoiy standard. (2.) The term degel is used 

Xb^to'k^ a spiing which formed one of the to describe the standards which were given to each of 
landmarks on the boundary-line between Judah the four divisions of the Israelite army at the time 
(Josh. zv. 7) and Benjamin (xviii. 16). Here, of the Exodus (Num. i. 52, ii. 2 If., z, X4 ff,)* 
appaiently concealed fiom the view of the city. The character of the Hebrew military staiidai'ds is 
Jonathan and Ahimonz remained, after the flight quite a matter of conjecture ; they probably re* 
of David, awaiting intelligence fj-om within the semhled the Egyptian, which consisted of a saci'ed 
walls (2 Sam. xvii. 17); and here, by the stone emblem such as an animal, a boat, or the king’s nama 
Zoheleth, which is close to En-rogel, Adonijah held En^tappn'ah. It is probably identicsd with Tap* 
the feast, which was the first and last act of his puah, the position of which will be elsewhere ez* 
attempt on the crown (1 K. i. 9). These are all amined (Josh. xvii. 7). 

the occurrences of the name in the Bible. By Epae'&etoSy a Christian at Rome, greeted by St. 
Josephus on the last incident its situation is given Paul in Rom. x\i. 5, and designated as his beloved, 
as “ without the city, in the royal garden.” In and the first fruit* of Asia unto Christ, 
more modern times, a tradition, apparently fiist Ep'aphxai, a fellow-labourer with the Apostle 
recorded by Brocai'dus, would make p]n-rogel the Paul, mentioned Col. i. 7, as having taught the 
well of Job or Nehemiah (Btr Eyvb\ below the Colossian church the gitice of God in tiiith, and 
junction of the valleys of Kedron and Hinnom, and designated a faithful miuister of Christ bn their be- 
souih of the Pool of Siloam. Against this general half. He was at that time with St. Paul at Rome 
belief, some strong arguments are urged by Dr. (Col. iv. 12), and seems by the expression there 
Boiiar ill favour of identifying En-rogel with the used to have been a Colossian by birth. We find 
present “ Fountain of the Viigin,” Umm ed- him again mentioned in the Epistle to Philemon 
J)araj — the perennial source fiom which the Pool (ver. 23), which was sent at the same time as tiiat 
of Si loam is supplied. to the Colossians. Epaphras may be the same as 

En-shern'esh, a spring which foi-med one of the Epaphiodiius, but the notices in the N. T. do not 
laiidmaiks on the north boundary of Judah (Josh, enable us to speak with any confidence, 
zv. 7) and the south boundary of Benjamin (zviu. Epaphrodi'tns (Phil. ii. 25, iv. 18). See above 
17). The Ain-Haud or Ain^Chtt —the ** Well of under FIpaphuas. 

the Aiwstles,” — ^iibout a mile below Bethany, is E'phali, the first, in order, of the sons of Midian 
generally identified with En*Shemesh. (Gen. zxv. 4 ; 1 Chr. i. 33), afterwai‘ds mentioned 

Ensi^ {nh ; in the A. V. generally ** ensign,” by Isaiah (lx. 6, 7). No satisfactory identification 
sometimes “standard;” degelf “standard,” with the of this tribe has been discovered. 
e\ceptionof Cant. H. 4, “banner;” Sth, “ensign”). E'phah. 1. Concubine of Caleb, in the line of 

Judah (1 Chr. ii. 46).m»3. Son of Jahdai; also in 




Bgjrptiiin standards. (From Wllktnsoa) 

The distinction between these thi'ee Hebrew terms 
is sufficiently marked by their respective uses : nes 
is a signal ; degel a militarv standard for a large 
division of an aimy ; and dth^ the same for a small 
one. Neither of them, however, expresses the idea 
which “standard” conveys to our minds, viz, a 
flag ; ‘As standards in use among the Hebrews pi'o- 
bably resembled those of the Egyptians and Assy- 
rians — a figure or device of some kind elevated on a 
pole. (1.) The notices of the or “ensign” an 
most frequent; it consisted of some well unda> 
stood signal which was exhibited on tUe top of a 
pole from a bni’e mountjia top (Is, xiii. 2, xviii. 3V 
what the nature of the signal was, we have no 


the line of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 47). 

Ephali. [Measures.] 

E'phaiy a Netophathite, whose sons were among 
the “ captains of the forces ** left in Judah after the 
dejK»rtatiou to Babylon (Jer. xl. 8, zli. 3, comp, 
xl. 13). 

E'pher, the second, in order, of the sons of 
Midian (Gen. zxv. 4 ; 1 Chr, i. 33). His settle- 
ments have not been identified with any probability. 

E'pher. 1. A son of Ezra, among tlie descend- 
ants of Judiih (1 Chr. iv. 17).— 2. One of the heads 
of the families of Mauasseh on the east of Joidan 
(1 Chi*. V. 24). 

E'phes-dam'mim, a place between Socoh and 
Azekah, at which the Philistines were encamped 
before the affray in which Goliath vras killed (1 
Sam. xvii. 1), Under the shorter form of Pas- 
DAMMIU it occurs once again in a similar connexion 
(1 Chr, xi. 13). [Ei.AU.] 

Ephesians, the Epistle to the, was written by 
the Apostle St, Paul during his fe’st captivity at 
Rome (Acts xxviii. 16), apparently immediately 
after he had written the Epistle to the Colossians 
[Colossians, ep, to], and during that pei'iod (pei'- 
haps the eoily part of a.d. 62) when his imprliion- 
ment had not assumed the sevei er charactei* Which 
seems to have mai’ked its close. This sublime 
epistle was addressed to the Christian diorah at 
the ancient and famous city of Ephesus, that chuith 
which tlie Apostle had himself founded (Acts xix. 
1 sq., comp, xviii. 19), with which he abode so 
long (Acts XX. 31), and from the elder's of which 
he p^ed with such a warm-hearted and affecting 
farewell (Acts xx. 18-35). The contents of this 
epistle easily admit of being divided into two per* 
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lions* the first mamly dootrinai (eh. i. — the 
seoond hortatory iund pradioaL With regard to 
the authenticity and genvinemue of this episUe* it is 
not too much io say that there ai*e no just grounds 
for doubt. Tlie testimonies of antiquity are un- 
usually strong. Even if we do not press the sup- 
])osed allusions in Ignatius and Polycarp, we can 
coiifideutly adduce Irenaeus, Clem. Alex., Qrigen, 
Tertullian, and after them the constant and persistent 
tradition of the ancient Church. Even Mai’don did 
not deny that the epistle was wi'itten by St. Paul, 
nor did heretics refuse occasionally to cite it as con- 
fessedly due to him as its author, ’^n recent times, 
however, its cenuiuehess has been somewhat vehe- 
mently callea in question. De Wette labouia to 
prove that it is a mere spiritless expansion of the 
Epistle to the Colossians, though compiled in the j 
Apostolic age : Schw^ler, Baur, and othei's advance 
a step further, and reject both epistles as of no 
higher antiquity than the age of Montanism and 
early Gnosticism. For a detailed reply to the argu- 
ments of De Wette and Baur, the student may be 
reterred to Meyer, Emleit. z, Eph. p. 19 sq. (ed. 
2) ; Davidson, Tntrod. to N, T. ii. p. 352 sq. ; and 
Alford, Pioleyvniena, p. 8. Two special points 
I’equii’e a brief notice: — (1.) The traders for whom 
tliis epistle was designed. In the opening 
gmph the words iv *E</>4^<r9» ai'e omitted by B, 
67, lbisiJ,and jxissibly Tertullian. 'fliis, combined 
with the suinewliat noticeable omission of all greet- 
ings to the members of a Church with which the 
Apostle stood in such affectionate relation, and 
some other internal objections, have suggested a 
doubt whether these words really fonne<l a pait of 
tlie original text. At firat sight these doubts seem 
plausible ; but when we oppose to them (a) the 
ovemhelming weight of diplomatic evidence for the 
insertion of the words, (ft) the testimony of all the 
versions, (c) the universal designation of this epistle 
by the ancient Chuiuh (Mai cion standing alone in 
his assertion that it was written to the uiodiceans) 
as an epistle to tlie Ephesians^ (<l) the extreme dif- 
ficulty in giving any satisfactory meaning to the 
isolated participle, and the absence of any pai*allel 
usage in the Apostle’s writings, — we can scarcely 
feel any doubt as to the propriety of removing the 
bi'ackets in which these woi^ are enclosed in the 
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Snd edition of Tischendorf, and of considei'ing them 
an part of tlie original text.— (2.) 'ITic 

question of pi*iority in respect of composition be- 
tween this epistle and that to the Colossians is very 
difBoult to adjust. On the whole, Jboth inteiml and 
exteimal considerations seem somewhat in favour of 
the priority of the Epistle to the Colossians. 

X^h'estti, an illustrious city in the district of 
Ionia, neai'iy opposite the island of Samos, and 
about the middle of tlie westeni coast of tlie penin- 
sula commonly called Asia Minor. Of the Homan 
province of Asia Ephesus was the capita}.— -1. 
graphical Relations , — All the cities of Ionia were 
remarkably well situated for the growth of com- 
mercial prosperity, and none moro so than Ephesus. 
In the time of Augustas it was the gi’eat emporium 
of all the regions of Asia within the Taurus : its 
harbour (named Paiiormus), at the mouth of the 
Cayster, was elaborately constructed. St. Paul's 
lifo alone fuiiiishes illustrations of its mercantile 
relations with Achaia on the W., Macedonia on the 
N., and Syi ia on the E, As to the relations of 
Ephesus to the inland regions of the continent, 
these also a)*c prominently brought before us in the 
Apostle’s travels. The “ up|X!r coasts ” (Acts xix. 
1 ) through which he jw^sed, when about to take up 
his r^idenco in the city, were the Phrygian table- 
lands of the inteiior. Two gi-eat roads at least, in 
the Homan times, led eastwaid from Ephesus ; one 
through the passes of Tmolus to Sardis (Rev. iii. 1 ) 
and tiience to Galatia and the N.E., the other round 
the extremity of Pactyas to Magnesia, and so up 
the valley of the Maeauder to Jeonium, whence the 
communication was di)*ect to the Euphrates and to 
the Syrian Antioch. There seem to have been Sar- 
dian and Magnesian gates on tlie E. side of Ephesus 
corresponding to these roads respectively. There 
were also cpast-roads leading northwards to Smyrna 
and southwaids to Miletus. By the latter of these 
it is probable that the Ephesian eldeis travelled 
when summoned to meet Paul at the hittoi’ city 
(Acts XX. 17, 18).— 2. Temple and Worship of 
Diana . — Conspicuous at the head of the harbour of 
Ephesus was the great temple of Diana or Ai-tcmis, 
the tutelary divinity of the city. This building was 
raised on immense substractions, in consequence of 
the swampy nature of the gi'ound. The enrliar 
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tem)>le, which had been begun before th^ Peveian 
war, was burnt down in the night when Ah^xander 



Plan of the Temple of Diana at ISplieaua (From Oiibl'a 
Epht$iaea,) 


specially mentioned (ver. 38). Again we leant from 
Pliny (r, 31) that Ephesus was an assise^town ^ 
and in the sacred narratire '(yer. 38) we find the 
court-days alluded to as actu^ly being held {A. V 
“ the law is open ’*) during the upi’oar. Ephesus . 
itself was a ** free city/* and had its own assemblies 
mul its own magistrates. The senate is mentioned 
by Josephus ; and St. Luke, in the narrative before 
08 , speaks of the 8^/ios (ver. 30, 33, A. V. ** tha 
people **) and of its customary assemblies (ver. 39, 
A, V. “ a lawful assembly ”). We even find coiv- 
spicuous mention made of one of the most important 
municipal officers of Ephesus, the ** Town-Clerk ’* 
or keeper of the records, whom we know from other 
sources to have been a person of great influence and 
responsibility. It is remarkable how all these 
political and religious characteristics of Ephesus, 
which appear in the sacred narrative, are illustmted 
by inscriptions and coins. The coins of Ephesus aie 
full of allusions to the worship of Diana in vaiious 
aspects. That Jews were established there in con- 
siderable numbere is known from Josephus (//. c,), 
and might be inferred from its mercantile eminence ; 
but it is also evident from Acts ii. 9, vi. 9. it is 
here, and here only, that we find disciples of Jolm 
the Baptist explicitly mentioned after the ascension 
of Christ (Acts xviii. 25, xix. 3). The case of Apol- 
los (xviii. 24) is an exemplification fuiiher of tiie 
intercourse between this place and Alexandria. The 
first seeds of Christian truth were possibly sown 
at Ephesus immediately after the Great Pentecost 
(Acts ii.). In St. Paul’s stay of more than two 
yeai-s (xix. 8, 10, xx. 31), wMch formed the most 
important passage of his third circuit, and during 
which he laboured, fii'st in the synagt^ue (xix. 8), 
and then in the school of Tyrannus (ver. 9), and 
also in private houses (xx. 20), and during which 
he wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians, we 
have the period of the chief evangelization of this 
shore of the Aegean. The address at Miletus shows 
that the church at Ephesus was thoroughly oiganised 
under its presbyters. At a later period Timothy 


was set over them, as we leai’n from the two epistles 
the Great was bora ; and another structuiv^ raised addressed to him. Among St. Paul’s other com- 
by the enthusiastic co-operation of all the inhabitants panions, two, Trophimus and Tychicus, were natives 
of “ Asia ” had taken its place. The magnificence of Asia (xx. 4), and the latter probably (2 Tim. iv. 
of this sanctuary was a proverb throughout the 12), the former certainly (Acts xxi. 29y, natives of 
civilised world. In consequence of this devotion Ephesus. In the same connexion we ought to men- 
the city :>f Ephesus was call^ vtt&Kopos (Acts 
xix. 35) or ** warden ” of Diana. Another 
consequence of the celebrity of Diana's wor- 
ship at Ephesus was, that a large manufac- 
tory grew up there of portable shrines, which 
strangera purchased, and devotees carried with 
thorn on journeys or set up in their houses. 

Of the manufactuiei-s engaged in this business, 
perhaps Alexander the “ Goppei*smith*X2 Tim, 
iv. 14) was one. The case of Demetrius the 
“ sil versmitli ’’ isexplidt— 3. Study andPrac- ^ MWMtte* tu. T.n.pu. »( 

iice of Magic unconnected with the preceding tion Onesiphoius (2 Tim. i. 16-18) and his house- 

subjsct was the remarkable pi'evnlence of magical hold (iv. 19). On the other himd must he noticed 
ails at Ephesus. In illustration of the magical l^ks certain specified Ephesian antagonists of the Apostle^ 
which were publicly burnt (ver. 19) imder the in- the sons of Sceva and his party (Acts xix. 14), Hy« 
flueiice of St. Paul’s preachiug, it is enough hei*e to roenaeus and Alexander (1 Tim. i. 20 ; 2 Tim. iv. 
refer to the *E<p4c’ia ygd/ifkara (mentions by Plu- 14), and Phygellus and Heimogenes (2 Tim. i. 15). 
tarch and othera), which were regaixled as a chaim The site of ancient Ephesus has be^ visited and 
when pronounced, and when written down were examined by many travellers during the last 200 
carried about as amulets.— 4, Provincial and Mu- yeais* The whole place is now uttei-ly desolate, 
nicipal Government . — It is well known that Asia with the exception of the small Turkish village at 
w^ a proconsuhu' pioviuct ; apd in hannony with Ayasaluk. The ruins are of vast extent, both on 
this fact we find pioconsuls (A. V. “ deputies,”) Gm-cssus and on the plain j but there is jmat doubt 
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View of the Theatre at Epheaue, (Prom Labonte.; 


»s to nianjr fcpogi-aphical details. It is satisfactory, smaller number being that of Simeon, 22,200. It 
Jiowever, that the position of the theatre on Mount is at the time of the sending of the spies that we 
Prion is absolutely certain. are first introduced to the gi-eat hero to wliom the 

Eph'lal, a descendant of Judah, of the family of tribe owed much of its subsequent greatness. Under 
Hezron and of Jemhmeel (I Chr. ii. 37). Josl^a, and in spite of the smallness of its numbci's, 

Epliod, a sacred vestment originally appropriate the tribe must liave taken a high position in the 
to the high-priest (Ex. xxviii. 4), but afterwards nation, to judge from the tone which the Ephraimites 
worn by oi-dinai'y prie#5t/ (1 Sam. xxii. 18), imd assumed on occasions shortly subsequent to the con- 
deemed chaiacteristic of the office (1 Sam. ii. 28, quest. The boundaries of the portion of I'phraini 
xiv-. 3 ; Hos. iii. 4). For a description of the robe are given in Josh. xVi. 1-10. The south lioundaiy 
itself see High-Priest. The Importance of the was coincident for pai-t of its length with the north 
ephod as the receptacle of the breastplate led to its boundary of Benjamin. Commencing at the Jdidan, 
adoption in the idolatrous foi-ms of worship insti- at the leach opposite Jericho, it i-au to the “ water 
iuted in the time of the Judges (Judg, viii. 27, of Jericho,** probably the Ain Duk or Ain Sultdn: 
xvii. 5, xviii. 14 ff.). thence by one of tlie ravines, the Wady Harith or 

E'phod. Father of Hauniel of the tribe of Ma- W. SmeeinUy it ascended through the wilderness— * 
iiasseh (Num. xxxiv. 23). Midbar , the uncultivated waste hills — to Mount 

E'pliraiiii, the second son of Joseph by his wife Bethel and Luz; and thence by Ataioth, “the 
Asenath. The first indication we have of that Japhletite,** Bethhoron the lower, and (iezei^-all 
ascendancy over his elder brother Manasseh, which with one exception unknown — to the Mediteriaucan, 
at a later period the tribe of Ephraim so unrais- probably about Joppa. 'I’he geneial direction of 
takeably possesyjd, is in the blessing of the children this line is N.E. by E. In Josh. xvi. 8 we pro- 
by Jacob, Gen. xlviii.— ^ passage on the age and bably have a fragment of the northern boundary 
genuineness of which the severest criticism has cast (comp. xvii. 10), the torrent Kaiinh being the 
doubt. Ephiaim would appear at that time to Nahr el Akhdar just below the ancient Caesarea, 
have been about 21 yeare old. He was bom before But it is very possible tliat there never was any 
the beginning of the seven years of famine, towards definite subdivision of the territory assigned to the 
the latter pai-t of which Jacob had come to Egypt, two brother tribes. Among the towns named as 
17 years before his death (Gen. xlvii. 28). Before Manasseh’e were Bethshean in the Jordan Valley, 
Jos^h*s death Ephraim’s family had reached the Endor on the slopes of the “ Little Heimon Taanach 
third generation (Gen. 1. 2.3), and it must have on the north side of Carmel, and Dor on the sea-coast 
been about this time that the atfray mentioned in south of the same mountain. Here the boundary — 

1 Chr. vii. 21 occun*ed. To this early period too the noiih boundaiy — joined that of Asher, which 
must prebably be referred the circumstance alluded dipped below Camiel to take in an angle of the 
to in Ps. Ixxviii. 9. The numbera of the tribe do plain of Shai-on : N* and N.W. of Idanasseh 5ny 
not at once fulfiltbe promise of the blessing of Jacob. iSebulim and Issachar respectively. The territory 
At tiie census in the wilderness of Sinai (Num. i. thus allotted to the “ bouse of Joseph ** may be 
32, 33, ii. 19) its numbers were 40,500, placing it roughly estimated at 55 miles from E. to W. by VO 
at the head of the children of. Rachel ; Manasseh's from N. to S., a portion about equal in extent to 
number being 32,200, and Benjamin’s 35,400* But the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk combined. But 
40 years later, on the eve of the conquest (Num. though similar in size, nothing can be more different 
xxvi. 37), without any apparent cause, while Mar- in its nature from thosq level counties than this 
nasseh hm adyan^ to 52,700, and Benjamin to broken and hilly tract. Central Palestine consists 
45,600, Ephraim had decreased to 32 500, the^only . of an elevated district which rises from tlie fiat 
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fangei oi the wilderness on the sooth of Judab^ and 
teimiiiates on the noith with the slopes wliich de- 
scend into the great plain of Esdraelon. On the 
west a fiat strip separates it from the sea, and on 
the east another ^at strip 101704 the valley of the 
Jordan. Of this district the northern half was 
occupied by the great tribe we are now considering. 
This was the Har^Ephraim^ the ** Mount Ephraim,” 
a district which seems to extend as far south as 
Kamah and Bethel (1 Sam. 1. 1, vii. 17 ; 2 Chr. 
xiii. 4, 19, compai'ed with xv. 8), places but a few 
miles north of Jerusalem, and wi^in the limits of 
Benjamin. In struotui-e it is limestone — ^I'ounded 
hills separated by valleys of denudation, hut much 
less regular and monotonous than the paii more to 
the south, about and below Jerusalem ; with wide 
plains in the heart of the mountains, streams of 
running water, and continuous tracts of vegetation. 
The wealth of their possession had not the same 
immediately degrading edect on this ti*ibe that it 
had on some of its northern brethren. Various 
causes may have helped to avert this evil. 1. The 
central situation of Ephi-aim, in the highway of all 
communications from one part of the country to 
another. 2. 'J’he |)osition of Shechem, with the 
two saci'cd mountains of Ebal and Geiizim, and of 
Shiloh, and further of the tomb and patrimony of 
Joshua. 3. There was a spirit about the tribe 
itself which may have been both a cause and a 
consequence of these advantages of position. That 
spirit, though sometimes taking the foim of noble 
l^monstrauce and reparation (2 Chr. xxviii, 9-15), 
usually manifests itself in jecilous complaint at some 
enterprise undertaken or advantage gained in which 
they had not a chief share. The unsettled state 
of the country in general, and of the interior of 
Ephraim in particulai* (Judg. ix.), and the continual 
incursions of foreigners, prevented the power of the 
trilie Irotn manifesting itself in a more formidable 
manner tlian by these murmui's, during the time 
of the Judges and the first stage of the monarchy. 
But the reign of Solomon, splendid in appeaimioe 
*but oppressive to the people, developed both the 
cii’cumstances of revolt, and the lea<ler who was to 
turn them to account. Solomon saw thiough the 
and if he could have succeeded in killing 
Jel^^boaln as he tried to do (1 K. xi. 40), the dis- 
ruption might have been postponed for anotlier cen- 
tury. As it was, the outbreak was defended for a 
time, but the irritation was not allayed, and the 
insane folly of liis son brought the mischief to a 
head. From the time of the rovolt in two senses 
the history of Ephraim is the history of the king- 
dom of Israel, since not only did the tribe become 
a kingdom, but the kingdom embraced little besides 
tlie tribe. This is not surprising, and quite sus- 
ceptible of explanation. North of Ephraim the 
country appears never to have been r^lly taken 
possession of by the Israelites. And in addition to 
this original defect there is much in the physical 
formation and circumstances of the upper poilion of 
Palestine to explain why those tribes never took any 
active part in the kingdom. But on the other hand 
the position of Ephraim was altogether different. It 
was one at once of gi*eat richness and great security. 
Her fertile plains and well waterad valleys could 
only be reached by a laborious ascent through steep 
and nan’ow ravines, all but impassable for an aimy. ! 
There is no record of attack on the centim I 
kingdom, either from the Jordan valley or the 
maritime plain. On the north side, from tlie plain | 
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of Esdraelon, it was more accessible, and it was 
from this side that the final invasion appeals to 
have been made. 

E'phmiin. In *<Baal-hazor which is tv 
Ephraim ” was Absalom's sheep-farm, at which 
took place the murder of Amoon, one of the eai'Uest 
precui-sors of the great revolt (2 Sam. xiii. 23). 
There is unfortunately no clue to its situation. 

E'phraim, a city ** in the district near the wil- 
del ness” to which our Loid retired with his dis- 
ciples when threatened with violence by the priests 
(John xi. 54). Dr. Kobinson conjectures that Oph- 
rah and Ephraim ai’e identical, and that their mo- 
dern representative is et-Taiyibeh, It is situated 
4 or 5 miles east of Bethel, and 1 6 from Jerusalem. 

E'phraim, Gate of, one of the gates of the city 
of Jerusalem (2 K. xiv. 13; 2 Chr. xxv. 23 ; Neh. 
viii. 16, xii. 39), probably at or near the position 
of the pre^ent “ Damascus gate,” 

E'phraim, the Wood oi; a wood, or rather a 
forest on the E. of Joidan, in which the faUil battle 
was fought between the ai’mies of David and of 
Absalom (2 Sum. xviii. 6). The suggestion is due 
to Grotius that the name Wiis derived from tlie 
slaughter of Ephraim at the fords of Jordan by 
the Gileadites under Jephthah (Judg. xii, 1, 4, 5). 
Is it not at least equally probable that the forest 
derived its name from this very battle ? 

Eph'raimite. Of the tribe of Ephraim ; else- 
wheie called ** Ephrathite” (Judg. xii, 5). 

Ephra'in, a city of Israel, which with its de- 
pendent hamlets Abijah and the aitny of Judah 
captured from Jeroboam (2 Chr. xiii. 19). It has 
been conjectured that this Ephi*ain or Ephron is 
identical with the Ephiffem % which Absalom’s 
sheep-faim of Baal-hi^or was situated; with the 
city railed Ephraim near the wilderness in which our 
Lord lived for some time ; and with Ophrah, a city 
of Benjamin, apparently not far from Bethel. But 
nothing more than conjcctura can be arrived at on 
these points. 

Epk'ratah, or Eph'rath. 1. Second wife of 
Caleb tlie son of Hezron, mother of Hur, and gVand- 
mother of Caleb the spy, according to 1 Chi\ ii. 19, 
50, and probably 24, and iv, 4.-2. The ancient 
I name of Bethlehem- Judah, as is manifest from Gen. 
XXXV. 16, 19, xlviii, 7. It cannot therefore have 
derived its name from Ephratah, the mothei- of Hur. 
It seems obvious therefore to infer that, on the con- 
trary, Ephratah, the mother of Hur, was so ciilled 
from the town of her birth, and that she probably 
was the owner of the town and district. Another 
possible explanation is, that Ephratah may have 
been the name given to some daughter of Benjamin 
to commemorate tlie circumstance of liiicliel his mo- 
ther having died close to Ephrath. But it would 
not account for Ephratah's descendants being settled 
at Bethlehem."— 3. Gesenius thinks that in Ps. 

I cxxxii. 6, Ephratah means Ephraim, 

Eph'rathite. 1. An inhabitant of Bethlehem 
(Ruth i. 2).— 2. An Ephraimite (I Sam, i. 1 ; 1 K. 
xi. 26.). 

l^'rozi, the son of Zochar, a Hittite, from 
whom Abraham bought the held and rave of Mach- 
pelah (Gen. xriii. 8-17 ; xxv. 9, xlix. 29, 30, L 13). 

Eph'ron, a very strong dty on the east of 
Jordan between Carnaim (Ashteroth-Karnaim) and 
Bethsheaii, attacked and demolished by Judas Mao- 
cabaeus (1 Macc. v. 46-52 ; 2 Macc. xii. 27). 

Ej^'ron, Moxmt. The « citiesof Mount Ephron’* 
formed one of the landmarks on the northern bounds 
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a »7 of the trilie of Judah (Josh, xv. 9). Ephron Er. 1. Fiwt-born of Judah. Er “ was wicked 

is probably the itinge of hills on tiie west side of in the sight of the Lord ; and the Loid slew him.*' 

Wfirfy f^eif-iTatwVia/opposite Lifta, It does not appeal* what tlie natui*e of his sin was , 

Epiovre'aikfl, thei derived thdir name from Epi> but» from his Canaanitish bii’th on the mother's 
curus (842-27 1 B.c.), a philosoplier of Attic descent, side, it was probably connected with the abominable 
whose ** Gai^en ” at Athens rivalled in populanty idolatries of Canaan (Gen. zxxviii. 8-7; Num. 
tlie " Porcli " and the “ Academy.** The doctrines xxvi. 19).— 8. Descendant of Shelah the son of 
of Epicui'us found wide acceptance in Asia hlinor Judah (1 Chr. iv. 21).— 3. Son of Jose, and father 
and Alezandiia, and tiiey gained a brilliant advo- of Elmodnm (Luke iii. 28). 
cate at Home in Lua'etius (95-50 B.C.). Tlie object E'raa, son of Shutheloh, eldest son of Ephraim 
.of Epicurus was to find in philosophy a pmctical (Num. xzvi. 36). Eran was the head of the fa- 
guide to happiness. True pleasuie and not abso- mily of ^ 
lute truth was. the end at which he aimed; expe- E'raaitea, the, Num. xxvi. 36. 

lienee and not reason the test on which he relied. Er'edh*, one of the cities of Nimrod’s kingdom 

It is obvious that a system thus framed would de- in the land of Shinar (Gen. x. 10). It is doubtless 
generate by a natural descent into mere materialism; the same as Orcho6, 82 miles S., and 43 E. of 
and in this foi*m Epicureism was the popular philo- Babylon, the modem designations of the site, 
Sophy at the beginning of the Christian ei*a (cf, Warka^ Irka, and Irak, luring a considerable 
Diog. L. X. 5, 9). When St. Paul addressed ** Epicu- aflSnity to the original name. This place appears to 
Feans and tStoics ** (Acts xvii. 18) at Athens, the phi- have been the necropolis of the Assyrian kings, 
losophy of life was practically reduced to Uie teach- Erait'llB. 1. One of the attendants or deacons 
it g of those two antagonistic schools. ’ of St. Paul at Ephesus, who with Timothy was 

^i^'anes (1 Macc. i. 10, x, 1). [Antiochus sent forward into Macedonia while the Apostle 
Epiphanes.] himself remained in Asia (Acts xix. 22). He is 

Ep'iphi (8 Macc. vi. 38), name of the eleventh probably the same with Ei*astus who is again men- 
mou^ of' the Egyptian Vague yeai*, and the Alex- tioned in the salutations to Timothy (2 Tim. iii. 
audrian or EgA'ptian Julian yeai*. 20), though not the same with Erastus the cham- 

Epistle. it is proposed in the present ai ticle to berlain of Corinth (Rom. xvi. 23).— 2. Eiastus the 
speak of the Epistle or letter as a means of com- chamberlain, or rather the public ti*easuier of Co- 
ninnication. The use of written lettera implies, it iinth, who was one of tlic early converts to Chris- 
ueeds hardly be said, a considerable progress in tlie tianity (Rom. xvi. 23). According to the tnidi- 
development of civilised life. In the early nomadic tions of the Greek Cburdi, he was firat treasurer to 
stipes of society accoidingly, we find no traces of the Church at Jerusalem, and afterwaixls Bishop of 
any but oral coramunications. The first lecoided Pancas. 

letter in the histoi*y of Eie 0. T. was that which E'ri, son of Gad (Gen. xlvi, 16), and ancestor 
David wrote to Joab, and sent by the hand of of the EriT£8 (Num. xxvi, 16). 

Uriah (2 Sam. xi. 14), and this must obviously Eaa'iftS. The form of the name of the prophet 
liave been sealed with the king’s seal. The material Isaiah in the N. T. 

used for the impi ession of the seal was probably the E'ear-llA'ddoil. One of the gi’eatest of the kings 
**clay ** of Job xxxviii. 14. Written comnmnica- of Assyria. He was tne son of Sennacherib (2 K. 
tions become morn treqnait in the later histoiy. xix. 37) and the grandson of Sargon who succeeded 
The king of Syria sends a letter to the king of Shalmaneser. Nothiag is really known of Esar- 
Isi-ael (2 K. v. 5, 6). Elijah the prophet sends a haddim until his accession (ab. B.C. 680 ; 2 E. xix. * 
writing to Jehoram (2 Chr, xxi, 12). The books 37;^s* xxxvii, 38). He appears by his monu- 
of Ezra and Nehemiah contain or refer to many ments to have b^n one of the most poweri’ul 
such documents (Ezr. iv. 6, 7, 11, v. 6, vii. 11; — ^if not most powerful— of oil the Assyrian 
Neb. ii. 7, 9, vi. 5). The Epistles of the N. T. monarchs. He carried his arms over all Asia be- 
in their ontwaid foim are such as might be expected tween the Persian Gulf, the Armenian mountains, 
from men who weie brought into contact with and the Mediterranean. In consequence of the dis* 
Greek and Roman customs, themselves belonging to afiection of Babylon, and its frequent revolts from 
a difierent race, and so reproducing the imported foimer Assyrian kings, Esar-haddon, having sub- 
style with only partial accuracy. They begin (the dued the sons of Mer(mch-Baladan who headed the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and 1 John excepted) with national party, inti'oduced the new policy of substi- 
the names of the writer, and of those to whom the uting for the foi-mer government by viceroys, a 
Epistle is addressed. Then follows the formula of direct dependance upon the Assyrian crown. He 
salutation. Then the letter itself commences, in is the only Assyrian monarch whom we find to 
the first person, the singular and plural being used have actually reigned at Babylon, where he built 
indiscriminately. When the snbsLinoe of tlie letter himself a palace, bricks from which have been re- 
hos been completed, come the individual messages, ehntly recovered bearing his name. His Babylonian 
The conclusion in this case was probably modified reign lasted thii'teen years, from B.o. 680 to b.c. 
by the fact that the lettera were dictated to an 667. As a builder of great works Esar-haddon is 
amanuensis. When he had done his work, the jMrticularly distinguished. Besides liis palace at 
Apostle took up the pen or reed, and added, in his Babylon, which has been already mentioned, he 
own large characters (Gal. vi. 11), the authenticat- built at least three others in ditlerent pai'te of his 
ing autograph. In one instance^ ^m. xvi, 22, the dominions, dtlrer for himself or his son ; while in a 
amanuensis in his own name his salutation, single inscriptiou he mentions the erection by his 
An allnsion in 2 Cor, iii, 1 briugs before us another hands of no fewer than thirty temples in ANiyria 
class of letters whidi must have been in fraouent and Mesopotamia. The south-west pmace at Nimrud 
UM in the early ages of the Ohribtian Chuicb, by is the best pi*eservcd o^his constructions. It is 
which travellers or teachers were commended by impossible to fix tlie length of £sar-haddon*s raign 
one chui'ch to the good offices of others. , ►r the order of the events which occurred in it. It 






*1118 been conjectai«d that he died about B.a OCO, 
atlfcer Occupying the throne for twraty yeara. 

S'M1^ tl le eldest son of Isaac, and twin-brotber 
of Jacob. The singular appearance of the child at 
his birth originated the name (Gen. xxv. 25). This 
was not the only remarkable circumstance connected 
with the birth of the infant. Even in the womb 
the twin-brothers struggled together (xxv. 22). 
fjsau s robust frame and ** rough ” aspect wei-e the 
types of a wild and daring nature. The pecu- 
liarities of his chamcter soon began to develope 
themselves. He was, in &ct, a thorough JBedawy, 
a ** son of the desei-t,’* who delighted to roam free 
as the wind of heaven, and who was impatient of 
the restraints of civilized or settled life. His old 
father, by a caprice of affection not uncommon, 
loved his wilful, vagrant boy ; and his keen relish 
for savoury food being gratified by Esau’s venison, 
he liked him all the better for his skill in hunting 
(xxv. 28). An event occurred which exhibit Ihe 
reckless character of Esau on the one hand, and the 
selfish, grasping nature of his brother on the other. 
There is something revolting in this whole transac- 
tion. Jacob takes advantage of his brother’s distress 
to rob him of that which was dear as life itself to 
an Eastern patriarch. Esau marned at the age of 
40, and contrary to the wish of his parents. His 
wives wera both Canaanites ; and they ** were bit- 
(emess of spirit unto Isaac and to Rel^kah ” (Gen. 
xxvi. 34, 35). The next episode in the history of 
Ksau and Jacob is still more painful than the 
formei*. Jacob, through the craft of his mother, is 
again successful, and secures irrevocably "the coven- 
ant blessing. Esau vows vengeance. But he knew 
not a mother’s watchful care. By a characteristic 
piece of domestic policy Rebekah succeeded both iu 
exciting Isaac’s anger against Esau, and obtaining 
his consent to Jacob’s depaiture. When Esau heal'd 
that his father had commanded Jacob to take a wife 
of the daughtera of his kinsman Laban, he also re- 
solved to try whether by a new alliance he could 
propitiate his parents. He accordingly married hia 
• cousin Mahalath, the daughter of Ishmael (xxviii. 

8, 9). This marriage appears to have brought him 
into connexion with the Ishmaelitish tribes beyond 
the valley of Arabah. He soon afterwards esta- 
blished himself m Mount Seir j still retaining, how- 
ever, some interest in his father’s propel ty in 
Southern Palestine. He was residing in Mount 
Seir when Jacob returned from Padan-arara, and 
had then become so rich and powerful that the im- 
pressions of his brother’s early offences seem to 
have been almost completely effaced. It does not 
appear that the brothers again met until the death of 
their father about 20 years afterwards. They united 
in laying Isaac’s body in the cave of Machpelah. Of 
Esau’s subsequent history nothing is known ; for 
that of his descendants see Edom and Edomites. 

E'eau, 1 Esd. v. 29. [Ziba.] 

E'say,' E(.*clus. xlviii. 20, 22; 2 Esd. ii. 18. 
[Isaiah.] 

Esdraeloil. This name is merely the Greek 
form of the Hebrew word Jkzreel. It occurs in 
this exact shape only twice in tlio A. V. (Jud. iii. 

9, iv. 6), In Jud. iii. 3 it is Esdiiaelom, and in i. 
8 Esdrelom, with the addition of “the great 
plain.” In the 0 . T. the plain is called the Valley 
OP Jezreel ; by Josephus “ the great plain.” The 
name is derived from the old royal city of Jezreel, 
which occupied a commanding sifo, near thee^ern 
extremity of the plain, on a spur of Mount Gilboa. 
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“ The Great plain of Esdrselon ” pxten^ across 
Central Palestine from the Mediterranean to the 
Jordan, separating the mountidn ranges of Carmel 
and Samaria from those of Galilee. The western 
section of it is properly the plain of ACOHO, or 
*Akka, The main body of the plain is a ti'iangle. 
Its base on the east extends from Jenin (the ancient 
Enganuim) to the foot.of the hills below Nazareth, 
and is about 15 miles long ; the noilh side, formed 
by the hills of Galilee, is about 12 miles long ; and 
the south side, formed by the .Samaria range, is 
i^ut 18 miles. The apex on the west is a narrow 
pass opening into the plain of *Akkcu From the 
base of this triangular plain three branches stretch 
out eastwai'd, like fingers from a hand, divided by 
two bleak, grey ridges — one bearing the familiar 
name of Mount Gilboa ; the other Ciilled by Franks 
Little He;)*mon, but by natives Jebel edrDuhy, The 
central branch is the richest as well as the most 
celebrated. This is the “ Valley of Jezreel ” pi-oper 
— the battle-field on which Gideon triumphed, and 
Saul and Jonathan wera overthrown (Judg. vii. 
1, sq.; 1 Sam. xxix. and xxxi.). Two things are 
worthy of special notice in the plain of Esdraeloii. 
1. its wondeiful richness. 2. its desolation. If we 
except the eastern branches, there is not a single in- 
habited village on its whole surface, and not more 
than one-sixth of its soil is cultivated. It is the 
home of the wild wandering Bedawtu. 

Es'dras. The form of the name of Ezra the 
scribe in 1 and 2 Esdr. 

Es'draa, First Book ol^ the first in oider of 
the Apocryphal books in the English Bible. In the 
Vatican and other quasi-modera editions of the 
LXX., our 1st Esdr. is called the first book of 
Ksdras, in ralation to the canonical Book of Ezra 
which follows it, and is called the second Esdras. 
But in the Vulgate, 1st Esdr. means the canonici! 
Book of Ezra, and 2nd Esdr. means Nehemiahf ac- 
coi’ding to the primitive Hebrew arnmgement, 
mentioned by Jerome, in which Ezra and Nehe- 
miah made up two parts of the one book of Ezra; 
and 3rd and 4th Esdr. are what we now call 1 and 
2 Esdras. In all the earlier editions of the English 
Bible the books of EsdiTis are numbered as in the 
Vulgate. The Geneva Bible first adopted the clas- 
sification used in our present Bibles. As ragards the 
antiquity of this book and the rank assigned to it in 
the eaiiy Church, it may suffice to mention that Jo- 
sephus quotes largely fi'om it, and follows its author- 
ity. It is quoted also by Clemens Alexandrinus, by 
Gyprian, Augustine, Athanasius, and other fathei-s. 
Nothing can be clearer on the other hand than that 
it is rightly included by ns among the Ajwcrypha. 
That it was never known to exist in Hebrew ;md 
foimed no part of the llebraw Canon, Is ailmittc.i 
by all. As regards the contents of the book, and 
tlfe author or authors of it — the firet chapter is a 
ti-anscript of the two last chapters of 2 Ckr. for 
the most part verbntrm^ and only in one or two 
parts slightly abridged and paiaphrased, and show- 
ing some corruptions of the text, the use of a 
different Greek version, and some various readings. 
Chapters iii., iv., and v., to the end of v. 0, are 
the original portions of the book, and the rest is a 
transcript more or less exact of book of Ezra, 
with the chapters transposed and quite otherwise 
arranged, and a portion of Nehemiah. Hence a iwo^ 
fold design in the compiler is disceinible. One to 
introduce and give Scriptural sanction to the legend 
about Zerubbabel ; the other to explain the great 
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<A»c^ 4 rities of th« book of Esnt, in wbioh howevor 
he has signally fiiiled. As regards the time and 
place when the compilation was made, the original 
portion is that which alone affords mudi clue. This 
seems to indicate that the writer eras thoroughly 
conversant with Hebrew, even if he did not wiite 
the book in that Isngoage. He was well acquainted 
too with the books of Esther and Daniel (1 Esdr. 
iii. 1, 2 sqq.). and other books of Scripture (i6. 20, 
21, 39, 41, Ssc.f and 45 compaied with Ps. czzxvii. 
7). But that he did not live under the Persian kings, 
appeal's by the nndiscriminating way in which he 
uses promiscuously the phrase and /^arstoni, 
or, Persians and licdesj according as he happened 
to be imitating the language of Daniel or of the 
book of Esther. 

Si'dnui, the Seoo&d Book of; in the English 
Vei'sion of the Apocrypha, and so called by the 
author (2 Esdr. i. 1), is moi'e commonly known, 
aocordlng to the reckoning of the Latin version, as 
fourth book of Ezra. The onginal title, “ the 
Apo^ypse of Ezi-a,** is far moi-e appropriate. — 1. 
For a long time this Book of Ezra was kuown only 

S ' an old Latin vei-sion, which is preserved in some 
S.S. of the Vulgate. A second Atabic text was 
discovered by Mr. Gregory about the middle of the 
17th century in two B^leian MSS. A third Aethi- 
opic text was published in 1820 by [Archbp.] 
f.awrenoe with English and Latin translations, like- 
wise from a Bodleian MS. — 2. The three vei*sions 
were all made directly from a Greek text; and in 
default of direct evidence to the contrary, it must be 
supposed that the book was composed in Greek.-— 
3. The common Latin text, which is followeii in 
the English version, contains two important inter- 
polations (Ch. i. ii. ; xv. xvi.) which are not found 
in the Arabic and Aeihinpic versions, and are sepa- 
rated from the genuine Apocalypse in the best Latin 
MSS. Both of these passages are evidently of 
Ciuistian oiigin. Another smaller interpolation 
occurs in the Latin version in vii. 28, where filhis 
meits Jesus answers to “Jfy Messiah** in Uie 
Aethiopic, and to “ My Son Messiah ” in the Ara- 
bic. On the other hand, a long passage occurs 
in the Aethiopic and Arabic versions after vii. 35, 
which is not (band in the Latin.— 4. The original 
Apocalypse (lii.-xiv.) consists of a series of angelic 
revelations and visions in which Ezm is instructed 
in some of the great mysteries of the moral world, 
and assured of the final triumph of the righteous. 
The subject of the first ^reoelationiiWr-Y* 15) is the 
unsearchableness of God’s purposes, and the sigi^ 
of. the last age. The second revelation (v. 20.-vi, 
34) carries out this teaching yet further, and lays 
open the gradual progress of the plan of Providence, 
and the nearness of the visitation before which evil 
must attain its most terrible climax. The third 
revelation (ri. 35-ix. 25) answers the objections 
which arise from tilie apparent narrowness of the 
limits within which the hope of blessedness is con- 
fined, and describes the coming of Messiah and the 
last scene of Judgment. Afwr this follow three 
visions. The first vision (ix. 26-x. 59) is of a 
woman (Sion) in deep sorrow, lamenting the death, 
upon his bridal day. of her only son (the city built 
by Solomon), who had been bom to her after she 
had had no child for thirty years. But while Ezra 
looked^ her face “ upon a sudden shined exoeed- 
“ the woman appeared no more, but 
tlwe was a city builded.” The second vision (xi,, i 
til.), in a dream, is o' an eagle (Rome; which 
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‘ '‘came np from the sea’’ and “spread her wings 
over all the <arth.” The third vision (xiii.), in a 
dream, is of a man (Messiah) “dying with tne 
clouds of heaven,” i^inst whom the nations of the 
earth are gathei'ed, till he destr^s them with the 
blast of his mouth, and gatherezqgether the lost 
tribes of Isreel and offers Sion, “ prepared and 
builded,” to His people. The last chapter (xiv.) 
recounts, an appearance to Ezra of the Lord who 
showed Himself to Moses in the bush.— 5. The date 
of the book is mucli disputed, though the limits 
within which opinions vary are naiTOwer than in 
the case of the book of Enoch. LUoke places it in 
the time of Caesar ; Van der Vlis shortly after the 
deatli of Caesar. Lawrence brings it down some- 
what lower, to 28-25 B.c. On the other hand 
Gfrorer assigns the book to the time of Domitian.— 
6. The chief characteiistics of the “ three-headed 
eagle,” which refer apparently to historic details, 
are “ twelve feathered wings” (duodecim alae pen- 
narum), “eight counter-feathere ” (contrariae pen- 
nae), and “ three heads ” ; but though the writer 
expressly interprets these of kings (xii. 14, 20) and 
“ kingdoms” (xii. 23), he is, perhaps intentionally, 
so obscure in his allusions, that the interpretation 
only increases the difficulties. of the vision itself. 
One point only may be considered certain, — tive 
eagle can typify no other empire than Rome. But 
when it is established that the intcipretation of the 
vision is to be sought in the history of Rome, the 
chief difficulties of the problem begin. All is evi- 
dently as yet vague and uncertain, and will pro- 
bably remain so till some clearer light can be throwit 
upon Jewish thought and history during the critical 
period 100 iJ.C.-lOO A.c. — 7. But while the date 
of the book must be left undctennined, there can 
be no doubt that it is a genuine product of Jewish 
thought. The Apocalypse was probably written in 
Egypt; the opening and closing chapters certainly 
were.-^. In tone and character the Apocalypse of 
Ezra offera a striking contrast to that of Enoch. 
Triumphant anticipations are overshadowed by 
gloomy forebodings of the destiny of the world. ^ 
The idea of victory is last in that of revenge.— 

9. One tradition which the book contains^ obtained 
a wide reception in early times, and seiwed ns a . 
pendant to the jegend of the origin of the LXX. 
Ezra, it is said,' for forty days and forty nighta 
dictaterl to his scribes, who wrote ninety-four books, 
of which twenty-four were deliv^ed to the people 
in place of the books which were lo.st (xiv. 20-48). 
This strange story probably o^e«l its origin to the 
tradition which regarded Ezra as the repi-esontative 
of the men of the “ Great Synagogue,” — 10. Though 
the book was assigned to the “ prophet ” Ezra by 
Clement of Alexandria, it did not maintain its eccle- 
siastical position in the Church. Jerome speaks of 
it with contempt, and it is rarely found in MSS. 
of the Latin Bible, It is found, however, in the 
printed copies of the Vulgate older than the Council 
of Trent. On the other hand, though this book is 
included among those which are “ re^ for examples 
of life” by the English Church, no use of it is 
there made in public worship. 

Bs'ebon, Jud. v. 15, [Heshbobt,] 

' Bsebri'as, 1 Esd. viii. 54 . [Subrebtah.] 

B'lak, a well, which the herdsmen of Isaac dug 
in the valley of Gerar (Gen, xxvi. 20). 

BlMMt'lUy the fourth tm of Saul, according to 
the genealogies of 1 Chr. ipii. 33 and ix. 39. iEfe is 
doubtless the person as laH-BoaiiETH. 
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Slli'lMiil, a Hcn*ite; one of the four aona of 
Dlshan (Oen. xxxvi. 20 ; 1 Chr, i. 41). 

Esh'oolf brother of Mamre the Amonte, and of 
Aner; and one of Abraham's companions in his 
jursuit of the four kings who had carj'ied off Lot 
(Gen. xiv. 13, 247. 

Esh'ool, the Valley, or the Brook, of; a wady 
in the neighbourhood of Hebron, explored by the 
spies who wei'e sent by Moses fjom Kadesh-bamea. 
From the tenns of two of the notices of this trans- 
action (Num. xxxlii. 9 ; Deut. i. 24) it might be 
gathered that Eshcol was the furthest point to 
which the spies penetrated. But this would be to 
contradict the express statement of Num. xiii. 21, 
that they went as fai* as Hehob. The name has 
been lately observed still attached to a spring of 
remarkably fine water called ' Ain-EMali^ in a 
valley which crosses the vale of Hebron N.]^ and 
S.W., and about two miles north of the town. 

Esh'ean, one of the cities of Judah (Josh. 
XV. 52). 

E'shek, a Benjamite, one of the late descendants 
of Saul ( 1 Chr, viii. 39). 

Esh'kalonites, the, Josh. xiii. 3. [Ashke- 
LON.J 

Egh'taol, a town in the low countiy— the She^ 
felak — of Judah. It is the fii'st of the first group 
of cities in that district (Josh. xv. 33) enumerated 
with Zoraah, in company with which it is com- 
monly mentione<l. Zorah and Eshtaol were two of 
the towns allotted to the tribe of Dan out of Judah j 
(Joslh xix, 41). Here, among the old warrions of | 
the tribe, Samson spent his boyhood, and hither j 
after his last exploit his body was brought (Judg. | 
xiii. 25, xvi. 31, xviii. 2, 8, 11, 12). In the Ono- 
mistioon of Eusebius and Jerome Eshtaol is twice 
mentioned — (1) as Astaol of Judah, described as 
then existing between Azotus and Ascalon under 
the name of AstJ^; (2) as Esthaul of Dan, ten 
miles 'N. of Eleutheropolis. In more modern times, 
however, the name has vanished, 

Esll'toulites, the, with the Zareathites, were 
^among the families of Kirjath-jearim (1 Chr. ii. 53). 

Eshtemo'a, and in shorter form Esktemoh', a 
town of Judah, in the mountains (Josh, xv. 50). 
With its subinbs Eshtemoa was allotted to the 
priests I'xxi. 14; 1 Chr. vi. 57), It was one of 
the places frequented by David and his followers 
during the long period of their wanderings ( I Sam. 
xxx. 28, comp. iHj. The place was known in the 
time of Eusebius and Jerome. There is little doubt 
that it has been di.scovered by Dr. Robinson at 
Semu*af a village seven miles south of Hebren, 
Eshtemoa appears to have been founded by the de- 
scendants of the Egyptian wife of a certain Mered 
(1 Chr. iv. 17). 

Esh'ton, a nam^ which occurs in tbe genealogies 
of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 11, 12). 

Es'li, son of Nagge or Naggni, in the gtocalogy 
of Christ (Luke iii. 25). 

Eso'ra, a place fortified by the Jews on the 
approach of the A 8 S 3 nian army under Holofenies 
(.lud. iv. 4). Perhaps Hazor, or Zorah, but it is 
not ceriain. 

Es'ril, 1 Esd. ix. 34. [Azarkbl, or Sharai.] 

Es'rom, Matt. i. 3 ; Luke iii. 33. [Hezbon.] * 

Esse'nei. 1. In the description of Josephus the 
Essenes appear to combine the ascetio virtues of 
the Pythagoreans and Stoics with a spiritual know- 
ledge of the Divine Lavr. e 2. The name Essene or 
Esaaean is itself ftill of difficulty. Various deriva- 
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Hons have been proposed for it, and all are ntor# 
or less opep to objection. It seems probable that 
Easeue signifies **^seer** or “Me silmt, the mya* 
tetious.** 3. The ob.'^curity of the Essenes as a 
distinct body arises from the fact that they repre- 
sented originally a tendency rather than an organis- 
ation. As a sect they were distinguished by an 
aspiration after ideal purity rather than by any 
special code of doctrines. From the Maccabaean age 
there was a con^nuous effort among the stricter 
Jews to attain an absolute standard of holiness. 
Each class of devotees was looked upon as prac-^ 
tically impure by their successors, who carried the 
laws of fmrity still further; and the Essenes stead 
at the extreme limit of the mystic asceticism which 
was thus gradually reduced to shape. To the Pha- 
risees they stood nearly in the same relation as that 
in which the Pharise<'8 themselves stood with regal'd 
to the mass of the people. 4. The ti-aces of the 
existence of Essenes in common society are not 
wanting nor confined to individual cases. Not only 
was a gate at Jerusalem named from them, but a 
later tradition mentions the existence of a congre- 
gation there which devoted “ one third of the day 
to study, one third to prayer, and one third to 
labour.” The isolated communities of Essenes fur- 
nished the type which is preseiTed in the popular 
descriptions. These were regulated by strict rules, 
analogous to those of the monastic institutions of a 
later date. 5. The oi-der itself was regulated by 
an intei-nal jurisdiction. Excommunication W’as 
equivalent b) a slow death, since an Essene could 
not take food prepared by strangers for fear of pol- 
lution. All things were held in common, without 
distinction of projierty or house; and special pro- 
vision was made for the relief of the poor. Self- 
denial, temperance, and labour — especially agiicul- 
ture — were the marks of the outvard life of the 
Essenes ; purity and divine communion the objects 
of tbeir aspiiation. Slavery, W'ar, and commerce 
were alike forbidden. 6. In doctrine, as has been 
seen already, they did not diflbr essentially from 
strict Pharisees. Moses was honoured by them next 
to God. They observed the Sabbath with singular 
strictness, turned their attention specially to the 
mysteries of the spiritual world, and looked upon 
the body as a mere prison of the soul. 7. The 
number of the Essenes is, roughly estimated by 
Philo at 4000. Their best-known settlements were 
on the N.W. shore of the Dead Sea. 8. In the 
Talmudic wiitings there is, -as has bcbn already 
said, no direct mention of the Essenes, but their 
existence is recognised by the notice of peculiar 
points of practice and teaching. 9. The character 
of Essenism limited its spread. Out of Palestine 
Levitical purity was impossible, for the very land 
was impure; and thus there is no trace of the sect 
in Babylonia. Tlie case was dlffeient in Egypt, 
and the tendency which ^ave birth to the Essenes 
tbund a fresh development in the pure speculation 
of the Therapeutae. 10. From the nature of the 
case Essenism in its extreme form could exercise 
very little influence on Chnstianity. In all its 
practical bearings ft was diametrically opposed to 
the Apostolic teaching. The only real similarity 
between Essenism and Christianity lay in the com-* 
mon element of ti-ue Judaism. Nationally, how- 
ever, the Essenes occupy the same position ad that 
to which John tbe Baptist was personally called. 
They mark the close of the old, the longing for the 
new, but in this case without the lu'omise. At a 
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later time traces of Essenism appear In the Cle* 
mentines. 

Es'thfiTf the^PersiHa name of Hadassah, daugh- 
ter of Abihail the son of Shimei, the son of Kish| a 
Benjamite. Esther was a heautiful Jewish maiden, 
whose ancestor Kish had been among the captives 
lett away from Jerusalem by Kehuch^nezzar when 
Jehoiachin was taken captive. She was an orphan 
without hither or mother, and had been brought up 
by her cousin hlordecai, who had an ofBce in the 
household of Ahasueriis king of Persia, and dwelt 
at “Shushan the palace.** When Vaahti was dis- 
missed from being queen, and all the fairest virgins 
of the kingdom had been collected at Shushan for 
the king to make choice of a successor to her from 
among Uiem, the choice fell upon Esther. The king 
was not aware, however, of her race and parentage ; 
and so, on the representation of Haman the Agagite 
that the Jews scattered through his empira wera a 
pernicious race, he gave him full power and au- 
thority to kill them all, young and old, yvonien and 
childrra, and take possession of all their property. 
The means taken by Esther to avert this great 
calamity from her people and her kindred ai'e fully 
related in the hook of Esther. History is wholly 
silent both about Vashti and Esthei*. Herodotus 
only happens to mention one of Xerxes* wives; 
Scripture only mentions two, if indeed eitlier of 
them were wives at ail. It seems natural to con- 
clude that Esther, a captive, and one of the harem, 
was not of the highest rank of wives, but that a 
special honour, with the name of queen, may have 
been given to her, as to Vashti befoie her, ns the 
favourite concubine or inferior wife, whose offspring, 
however, if she had any, would not have succeeded 
to the Pe^iaii throne, 

Xs'ther, Book of^ one . of the latest of the 
canonical* beoks of Scripture, having been written 
late in the reign of Xerxes, or early in that of his 
con Aiiaxeraes Longimanus. The author is not 
known, but may very probably have been Mordec;ai 
himself. Those who ascriW it to Ezra, or the men 
of the Great Synagogue, may have merely meant 
that Ezra edited and added it to the canon of Saip- 
ture, which he probably did. The book of Esther 
appeal's in a ditlerent foi-m in the LXX., and the 
tianslations therefrom, from that in which it is 
found in the Hebrew Bible. In speaking of it \xe 
shall first speak of the canonical book found in 
Hebrew, to which also the above observations refer; 
und next of the Greek book with its apociyphal 
additions. The canonical Estiikk then is placed 
among the hagiogi-apha by the Jews, and in that 
hrat portion of them which they call ^*the five 
rolls,** It is sometimes emphatically called Me- 
(filUth (^^roll**), without other distinction, and is 
read through by the Jews in their synagogues at 
the feast of Purim. It has often been remarked as 
a peculiarity of this book that the name of God 
does net once occur in it. It was always reckoned 
in the Jewish canon, and Is named ot implied in 
almost every enumeration of the books composing 
it, from Josephus downwaitls. Jerome mentions it 
by name, as do Augustine, Origen, and many others. 
The style of writing is remarkably chaste and 
simple. It does not in the least savour of romance. 
The Hebrew is very like that of Ezra and parts 
of the Chronicles ; generally pure, but mixed with 
some words of Peraiati origin, and some of Chaldaic 
eihnity. In short it is just wliat one would expect 
to find in a work of the age to which the book of 


Esther professes to belong. As rogaris the LXX. 
version of the book, it oonslsts of the canonical 
Esther with vai'ions inteipolations prefixed, intor- 
spej-sed, and added at the close. Though, however, 
the interpolations of the Greek copy are ^us mani- 
fest, they make a consistent and'^intelligtble stoiy. 
But the Apocryphal additions as they ai'e* inseiled 
in some editions of the Latin Vulgate, and in the 
English Bible, ara incomprehensible ; the history of 
which is this:— When Jerome tmislated the Book 
of Esther, he firat gave the veision of the Hebrew 
alone as being alone authentic. He tlien added at 
the end a version in Latin of those several passages 
which he found in the LXX., and which weie not 
in the Hebrew, stating where each passage aime in, 
and marking them all with an obelus. Having an- 
nexed this conclusion, he then gives the Prooernmn^ 
which he says forms the beginning of the Greek 
Vulgate, beginning with what is now verse 2 of 
chapter xi. ; and so proceeds with the other ps- 
sages. But in sub^uent editions all Jerome’s 
explanatory matter has been swept away, and the 
disjointed portions have been printed as chapters xi., 
xii., xiii., xiv., xv., xvi., as if they form^ a nar- 
rative in continuance of the canonical book. As 
regaixls the place assigned to ICsthei* in the LXX., 
in the Vatican edition, and most others, it comes 
between Judith and Job. Tobk and Judith have 
been placed between it and Kehemiah, doubtless for 
chixmoiogical i*easons. But in the veiy ancient Codex 
published by Tisebendorf, and called C. Fridericth 
A\i§ustamSt Esther immediately follows Nehemiah, 
and precedes Tobit. 

B'tam. 1. A village of the tribe of Simeon, 
.spedhed only in the list in 1 Chr. iv, 32 (comp. 
Josh. xix. 7).— 2. A place in Judah, fortiiiM and 
garrisoned by Kehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 6). From its 
position in this list we may conclude that it was 
near Bethlehem and Tekoah. Here, according to 
the statements of Josephus and the Talmudists, 
were the .sourees of the water from which Solomon’s 
gaidens and pleasure-grounds were fed, and Beth- 
lehem and the Temple .supplied.— 8. A name oc-, 
(MiiTiiig in the lists of Judah’s descendants (1 Chr. 
iv, 3), but probably referring to the last mentioned 
place. 

B'tam, the Bock, a cliff or lofty rock, into a 
cleft or chasm of which Samson letired after liis 
slaughter of the Philistines TJudg. xv. 8, 11). This 
natural stronghold was in tne tribe of Judah; and 
near it, probably at its foot, was Lehi or Kamaih- 
lehi, and En-hakkore (xv. 9, 14, 17, 19). The 
name Etam was held by a city in the neighbour- 
hood of Bethlehem (2 (.’hr. xi. 6), which is known 
to liave been situate in the extremely nneven and 
broken country round the modern Urtas. Here is 
a fitting scene for the adventure of Samson. In 
the abundant springs and the numerous eminences 
of the district round Urtas^ the cliff Etam, Pamath- 
lehi, and En-hakkore may be yet discovert. 
E'tkam, [Exodus, the, p. 2G2.] 

E'thaa. f. Ethan the Ezrahite, one of the 
four sons of Mahol, whose wisdom was excelled by 
Solomon (1 K. iv. 31; 1 Chr. ii. 6). His name 
is in the title of Ps. Ixxxix.— S. Son of Kishi or 
Kushaiah ; a Merarite Levite, head of that family 
in the time of king David (1 (^hr. vi. 44 ; Heb. 29), 
and spoken of as a “singer.** With Heman and 
Asaph, the heads of the other two families of 
Levites, Ethan was appoi{rfed to sound with cymbals 
(xv, 17, 19). It h«« been conjectured that the 
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two tikmo Kthaii and JeiUithuii belonged to one 
man, or are identical, but there is no direct evidence 
of this.— 8. A Oershouite Levite, one of the an 
co.tors of Asaph the singer (1 Chr. vi. 42, Heb. 27). 
Eth’anim. [Months.] 

Ethba'al, king of Sidon and father of Jezebel 
(1 I\. xvi. '61). Josephus repiesents him as king 
of the Tyrians as well as the Sidoniaiis. We may 
thus identify him with Eithobalus, noticed by Me* 
nander, a ]rt-iest of Astarte, who, after having 
assjiNsinated Plieles, usuiped the thi-one of Tyi'e for 
.32 years. The date of EthbaaTs reign may be given 
as about u.c. 940*908. 

Ether, one of the dties of Judah in the low 
country, the Shefelak (Josh. xv. 42), allotted to 
Simeon (xix. 7), The name of Ether has not yet 
been identified with any existing remains ; but Van 
de Velde heard of a Tel Athar in tlie deseit countiy 
below Hebion. 

Ethio'pia. l^he countiy which the Greeks and 
Itoinans described as ** Aethiopia ” and the Hebi'ews 
as “ Cush** lay to the S. of Egypt, and embraced, 
ill its most extended sense, the modem Nuhkit 
Sennaar, Kordofan, and northern Abyssinia, and 
in its more definite sense the kingdom of Meroe. 
Tlie only dii’ection in which a clear boundary can 
be fixed is in the N., where Syeiie marked the divi- 
sion between Ethiopia and Egypt (Ez. xxix. 10) : 
in other dii-ections the boundai ies can be only gene- 
rally described as the Red Sea on the £., the Libyan^ 
deaert on the W., and the Abyssinian highlands on 
the S. The name Ethiopia ** is probably an 
adaptation of the native Egyptian name “ Ethaush,** 
which beara a tolerably close resembhmce to the 
Gentile form *♦ Aethiops.*’ The Hebrews do not 
a})pear to have had much pitictical acquaintance 
with Ethiopia itself, though the Ethiopians w'ere 
well known to them tlirough their intercourse with 
Egypt, 'fhey were, however, perfectly aware of its 
liositlon (Ez. xxix. 10) and its tropical (^aracteristics, 
and they canned on commeroial intercourse with it. 
'I’he country is for the most part mountainous, the 
ranges gradually increasing in altitude towards the 
S., until they attain an elevation of about 8000 feet 
ill Abyssinia. The inhabitants of Ethiopia were a 
Hainitic race (Gen. x. 6). niey were divided into 
various tribes, of which the Sabncans were the most 
j)owerful. *rhe history of Ethiopia is closely inter- 
woven with that of Egypt. The two countries were 
not imfi-equently united under the mle of the same 
sovereign. Esarhaddon is staled in the Assyrian 
inscnptions to have conquered both Egypt and 
Ethiopia. At the time of the conquest of Egypt, 
<!Jainbyses advanced against Meroe and subdu^ it; 
but tlie Persian ijule did not take any root there, 
nor did the influence of the Ptolemies generally 
extend beyond northern Ethiopia. Shortly beforo 
our Saviour’s birth a native dynasty of females, 
holding the officiiil title of Candace (Plin. vi. 35), 
held sway in Ethiopia, and even resisted the advance 
of the l^man arms. One of these is the queen 
noticed in Acta viii. 27. 

Ethio'piaii. Properly ** Cushite*' (Jer. xiii. 
2.3); used of Zerah (2 Chr. xiv. 9 [8]), and Ebed- 
melech (Jer. xxxviii. 7, 10, 12, xxxix. 16). 

Ethio'pian Woman. The wife of Muses is so 
described in Num. xii. 1. She is elsewhei-e said to 
have been tlie daughter of a Midianite, and in con- 
sequence of this some have supposed that the allu- 
sion is to another wife Svhom Moses maiTied after 
the death of Zipporah. j 

Con. D.B.' * ^ 
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Sthio'piaxifl. Properly ** Cush ** or “ Etluopia *' 
in two passages fls. xx. 4; Jer. xlvi. 9). Else* 
whero ** Cushites,** or inhabitants of Ethicqiia (2 
Chr. xii. 3, xiv. 12 [U], 13 [12], xv.. 8, xxi. 16 * 
Dan. xi. 43; Am. ix. 7 ; Zeph. ir. 12> 

‘ Etll'ma, 1 Esd. ix. 35 ; appai'eutly a coiTUptioc 
of Nhik> in the parallel list of Ezra x. 43. 

Eth'nan, one of tlie sons of Heiah the wife oi 
Ashur (1 Chr. iv. 7). ^ 

Eth'ni, a Gershonite Levite (L Chr. vi. 41 : 
Heb. 26). 

Enbalus, a Christian at Rome mentioned by St. 
Paul (2 'fim. iv. 21). 

Jhior'getes, a common surname and title of 
honour in Groek states. The title was bonie by 
two of the Ptolemies, Ptol. III., Euergetes I., b.c. 
247-222, and Ptol. VII., Euergetes II., B.c. (170) 
146-117. The Euergetes mentioned in the pro- 
logue to Ecclesiasticus has been identified with each 
of these. 

Ea'menes 11., king of Pergamus, succeeded his 
father Attalus I., B.C. 197. In the war with 
Antioch us the Gmt he rendered the most im- 
poiiaut sendees to the growing republic. After 
peace was made (B.C. 189) he repaiied to Home to 
claim the reward of his loyidty ; and the Senate 
conferred on him the provinces of Mysia, Lydia, 
and Ionia (with some exceptions), Phrygia, Lyca« 
oiiia, and the Thi'aciau Chersonese. The exact date 
of his death il not mentioned, but it must have 
taken place in B.c. 159. 

En'natan, 1 Esd. viii. 44. [Elnathan.] 

■ Euni'oe, mother of Timotheus (2 Tim. i. 5). 

Eimucb. 3'hc original Hebrew word cleai'ly im- 
plies the incapacity which mutilation involves, and 
perhaps includes all the classes mentioned in Matt, 
xix. 12, not signifying an office merely. The law 
(Deut. xxiii. 1 ; comp. Lev. xxii. 24) is repugnant 
to thus tieating any Israelite ; and Samuel, when 
describing the aibitrai'y power of thte future king 
(I Sam. viii. 15, marg.), mentions “his eunuchs,** 
but does not say that he would make “ their sons** 
such. This, if we compare 2 K. xx. 18, Is. xxxix. 
7, possibly implies that these persons would be 
foreigners. It was a barbarous custom of the East 
thus to treat captives (Herod, iii. 49, vi. 32), not 
only of tender age, but, it should seem, when past 
puberty. The “officer** Potiphai* (Gen. xxxvii. 
36, xxxix. 1, marg. “eunuch**) was an Egyptian, 
was manned, and was the “ captain of the guard ;*’ 
and in the Assyrian monuments a eunuch often 
appears, sometimes anned, and in a warlike cajia- 
city, or as a sciibe, noting the numbei* of heads 
and amount of spoil, as j-eceiving the prisonens, and 
even as officiating in religions ceromonies. The 
origination of the practice is ascribed to Semiramis, 
and is no doubt as early, or nearly so, as Eastern 
despotism itself. The complete assimilation of the 
kingdom of Israel, and latterly of Judah, to the 
neighbouring models of desj^tism, Js tiaceable in 
the rank and prominence of eunuchs (2 K. viiiv 
6, ix. 32, xxiii. 11, xxv. 19; Is. lvi*3, 4; Jer. 
xxix. 2, xxxiv. 19, xxxviii. 7, xii. X6, lii. 25), . 
They mostly appear in one of two relations, dther 
military as “ set over the men of war,** greats 
tinistwoi-thiness possibly counterbalancing iuferiox 
courage and military vigour, or assooia^, as we 
mostly recognise them, with women and children. 
We find the As^rian Rab-Saiis, or chief eunuch 
'2 K. xviii, 17), employed together with other high 
officials as ambassador. It is probable that Danid 

S 
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and his com (Unions were thus ti'eated, in fulBlment 
of 2 K. XX, 17, 18 ; Is. xxx\x, 7 ; comp* Dan. i. 3, 7. 
The coui*t of Her<xl of couiae had its eunuchs, as 
hail also that of Queen Candace (Acts viii. 27,) 

Euo'dias, a Christian woman at Philippi (Phil, 
ir. 2). 'The name is conectly £uodia. 

Enphra'tei is probably a word of Ai 7 an origin, 
signifying “ the good and abounding river.” It is 
most fr^uenlly denoted in the Bible by the tei*m 
** the rivei’.** The Kuphrates is the latest, the 
longest, and by far the most important of 3ie rivers 
of Western Asia. It rises from two chief sources 
in the Armenian mountains, one of them at Zhmli, 
25 miles K.E. of Erzeroum, and little more than 
a degree fi-om the Black tia; the other on the 
northern elope of the mountain range called Ala- 
Tagh, neai* tlie village of JMyadint and not far from 
Mount Aramt. Both branches flow at first towaids 
the W. or S,W., passing through the wildest moun- 
tain districts of Armenia ; they meet at Kehban- 
Maden, nearly in long. 39^ E. from Greenwich, 
having run respectively 400 and 270 miles. Here 
the stream formed by their combined watei*s is 120 
yai-ds wide, rapid, and very deep; it now flows 
nearly southwaid, but in a tortuous coui*se, forcing 
a way through the imiges of Taurus and Anti- 
Taurus, and still seeming ns if it would empty 
itself into the MediteiTaneaii ; but prevented from 
so doing by the longitudinal ranges of Amanus and 
Lebanon, which here run parallel to the Syrian 
coast, and at no great distance from it ; the river at 
last desists from its endeavour, and in about lat. 30^ 
turns towai*ds the S.E., and proceeds in this direc- 
tion for above 1000 miles to its embouchure in the 
Persian Gulf. ITie entire coum is calculated at 
1780 miles, and of this distance more than two- 
thirds (1200 miles) is navigable for boats. The 
width of the river is greatest at the distance of 700 
or 800 miles from its mouth— that is' to say, from 
its junction With the Khobmr to the village of 
Werai, It there averages 400 yards. The annual 
inundation of the Euphrates is caused by the melt- 
ing of the snows in the Ai*menian highlands. It 
occurs in the month of May. The great hydraulic 
works ascribed to Nebuchadnezzar had for their great 
obje<5t to control the inundation. The Euphrates 
has at all times been of some importance as fur- 
nishing a line of tiuflic between the East and the 
West. Herodotus speaks of persons, probably mer- 
chants, using it regulai ly on their passage from the 
Meditei*ranean to Babylon, There are suflScient 
grounds for believing that throughout the Babylon- 
ian and Persian periods this route was made use 
of by the merchants of various nations, and that by 
it the East and West continually inteichanged their 
most important products. The Euphrates is first 
mentioned in Scripture as one of the four rivera of 
Eden (Gen, ii. 14), Its celebrity is thei-e sufli- 
dently indicated by the absence of any explanatory 
phrase, such as accompanies the names of the other 
streams. We next hear of it in the covenant made 
with Abraham (Gen. xv. 18), where the whole 
country from “ the gi^t river, the river Euphrates” 
to the river of Egypt is promised to the chcwen race. 
During the reigns of David and Solomon the do- 
minion of Israel actually attained to the full extent 
^th ways of the original promise, the Euphretes 
forming the boundaiy of their empire to the N.E., 
and the river of Egypt to the S.W. This wide- 
spread twritory was lost upon the disioiption of 
the empire under llehoboam ; and no more is heard 
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in Sfiriptnre of the Euplimtes until the expedition 
of Necho against the Babylonians in the reign of 
Josiah. The river still brings down ns much water 
os of old, but the precious element is wasted by the 
neglect of man ; the various watercourses along 
which it was in fomer times ctnveyed are dry; 
the main channel has shrunk ; and the water stag- 
nates in unwholesome marehes. 

Xapol'emni, the “ sou of John, the son of 
Accos,” one of the envoys sent to Kome by Judas 
Maccabaeus, cir. B.O. 161 (1 Maoc. viii. 17; 2 
Macc. iv. 11). He has been identified with the 
historian of the same name, but it is by no means 
clear that the histoian was of Jewish descent. 

Enroolydtm, the name given (Acts xxvii. 14) 
to the gale of wind which off* the soutl coast of 
Crete seized the ship in which St. Paul was ulti- 
mately wrecked on the coast of Malta. It came 
down from the island, and therefore must have 
blown, more or Jess, from the nortliward. Next, 
the wind is described as being like a typhbon o* 
whirlwind. The long duration of the gale, the over- 
clouded state of the sky, and even the heavy rain 
which concluded the storm (xxviii! 2), could easily 
be mutcheil with parallel itistances in modem 
times. We have seen that the wind was more or 
less northerly. The context gives us full materials 
for detennining its direction with great exactitude. 
We come to the conclusion that it blew from the 
N.E. or E.N.E. This is quite in harmony with tin* 
natural sense of 'EvpeuciKoiv {Euroaquilo, Vulg.), 
which is regarded as the tj ue reading by Bentley, 
and is found in some of the best MSS. ; but we are 
disposed to adhere to the Received Text, 

Su'tycllilB, a youth at Troas (Acts xx. 9), who 
sitting in a window, and having fallen asleep while 
St. Paul was disQoujsing far into the night, fell 
from the third story, and being taken up dead, was 
miraculously restored to life by the Apostle. 

Evangelist. The constitution of the Aportolic 
Church included an order or body of men known as 
Evangelists. The meaning of the name, “ The pub- 
lisbera of glad tidings,” seems common to the work ^ 
of the Christian ministry generally, yet in Eph. iv. 
11, the ** evangelists appear on the one hand 
after the “ apostles ” and “ prophets on the other 
before the “ pastors ” and “ teachera.” This pas- 
sage accordingly would lead us to think of them as 
standing between the two other groups— sent forth 
as missionary preachers of the Gospel by the first, 
and as such preparing the way for the labours of 
the second. The same inference would seem to 
follow the occurrence of the woi-d as applied to 
Philip in Acts xxi, 8. It follows from what has 
been said that the calling of the Flvangelist is the 
proclamation of the glad tidings to those who have 
not known them, rather than the instruction and 
pastoral care of those who have believed and been 
baptised. It follows also that the name denotes a 
work rather than an order. The Evangelist might 
or might not be a Bishop-Elder or a Deacon, 'fhe 
Apostles, so far as they evangelized (Acts viii. 
25, xiv. 7 ; 1 Cor. i. 17), might claim the title, 
though there were many Evangelists who were not 
Apostles, Theodoret describes the Evangelists as 
travelling missionaries. The acconnt given by 
Eusebius, though somewhat rhetorical and vague, 
gives prominence to the idea of itinerant missionary 
preaching. If the Gospel was a written book, anl 
the office of the Evangeliilts was to read or distri 
bate it, then the writers of such hooks were aor 
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i^oxfiv THE Evangoliste. In later litucglcal lan- 
gnago the word was applied to the reader of the 
Gospel for the day, 

the name given in Scripture to the fit'st 
woman. The account of Eve's creation is found at 
Gen. ii. 21, 22. A^arious explanations of this nar- 
rative have been off’erfjJ. Perhaps that which we 
are chiefly intended to learn from it is the founda- 
tion upon which the anion between man and wife 
Is built, viz. identity of nature and oneness of 
origin. Through the subtlety of the serpent, Eve 
was beguiiai into a violation of the one commmid- 
ment which had been imposed upon her and Adam. 
The different aspects under which Eve regarded her 
mission as a mother ai'e seen in the names of her 
sous. The Scripture account of Eve closes with the 
birth of Seth. 

E'vi, one of the five kings or princes of Midmn, 

, slain by the Israelites (Num. xxxi. 8 ; Josh, xiii 

21 ). 

E'vil-Mer'odaoli (2 K. xxv. 27) accotding to 
Perosus and Abydeiius^ was the son and successor of 
Nebuchadnezzar. He reigned but a short time, 
having ascended the throne ou the death of Nebuchad- 
nezzar in n.c. 561, and being himself succeeded by 
Neriglissar in B.C. 559. At the end of this brief 
space Itlvil-Merodach was murdered by Neriglissar. 

Excommunication. Excum m u nication is a power 
founded upon a light inherent in all religious so- 
cieties, and is analogous to the powers of capital 
punishment, banishment, and exclusion from mem- 
bership, which are exercised by political and muni- 
cipal bodies.— I. Jewish Excommunication . — The 
Jewish system of excommunication was threefold. 
For a first offence a delinquent was subjected to 
the penalty of Niddui. The twenty-four offences 
for which it was inflicted are various, and range in 
heinousness from the offence of keeping a fierce dog 
to that of taking God’s name in vain. The offender 
was fiust cited to appear in court ; and if he refused 
to appeal* or to make amends, his sentence was pro- 
nounced, The term of this punishment was tliii-ty 
days ; and it was extended to a second and to a third 
Ihiity days when necessary. If at the end of that 
time the offender was still contumacious, he was 
subjected to the second excommunication tei-med 
Cheremj a word meaning something devoted to God 
(Lev. xxvii. 21, 28 ; Ex. xxii. 20 [19] ; Num. xviii. 
14). Severer penalties were now attached. The 
sentence was delivered by a court of ten, and was 
accompanied by a solemn malediction. Lastly fol- 
lowed Shammdthdf which was an entiro cutting off 
from the congregation. It has been supposed by 
some that these two latter forms of excommunica- 
tion were undistinguishable from each other. The 
punishment of excommunication is not appointed 
by the Law of Moses. It is founded on the natui*al 
right of self-protection which all societies enjoy. 
The case of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram (Num. 
xvi.), the cui-se denounced on Meroz (Judg. v. 28), 
the commission and proclamation of Ezra (vii. 26, 
X. 8), and the refoi-mation of Nehemiah (xiii. 25), 
are appealed to by the Talmudists as precedents by 
which their pi-oceedings are regulated. In tlio New 
Testament, Jewish excommunication is brought pro- 
minently before us in the cose of the man that was 
horn blind ( Johif ix.). The expressions here used 
refer, no doubt, to the first form of excommunica- 
tion, or JSfiddui. In Luke vi, 22, it bus been 
thought that our Loj-d referred specifically to the 
three forms of Jewish excommunication ; ** Blessed 
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are ye when men shall hate you, and whei they 
shall separate you from their company, and shall 
reproach you, and cast out your name as evil, for 
the fcJon of Man’s sake.” I'he three woids very 
accurately express the simple separation, the addi- 
tional malediction, and the final exclusion of niddui^ 
cherem^ and shammdthd.^^ll. Christian Exoom^^ 
munication. — Excommunication, ns cxeroised by tlu 
Christian Church, is not merely founded ou the 
natui-al right possessed by all societies, nor meiely 
on the example of the Jewish Church and nation. 
It was instituted by our Loixi (Matt, xviii. 15, 18), 
and it was practised and commanded by St. Pan 
(1 Tim. i. 20 ; 1 Cor. v. 11 ; Tit. iii. 10). In the 
Epistles we find St. Paul frequently claiming the 
right to exercise discipline over his oonvei-ts (comp. 

2 Cor. i. 23, xiii. 10). In two cases we find him 
exercising this authority to the extent of cutting off 
offenders from the Church. What is the full mean- 
ing of the expression, ** deliver unto Satan,” is 
doubtful. All agree that excommunication is con- 
tained in it, but whether it implies any fuither 
punishment, inflicted by the exti^aordinaiy powei's 
committed specially to the Apostles, has b^n que&- 
tioned. Introduction into the Church is,- in St 
Paul’s mind, a translation from the kingdom rind 
flower of Satan to the kingdom and goveraraenl 
of Christ. This being so, he could hardly more 
naturally describe tlie effect of excluding a man 
from the Church than by the words, “ deliver him 
unto Satan.”— Precept. — In addition to 
the claim to exercise discipline, and its actual exer- 
cise in the form of excommunication, by the Apostles, 
we find Apostolic precepts directing that discipline 
should be exercised by the rulere of the Church, 
and that in some cases excommunication should be 
resorted to (2 Thess. iii. 14); Rom. xvi. 17 ; Gal. 
V, 12; 1 Tim. vi. 3; Tit. iii. 10; 2 John 10; 

3 John 10 ; Rev, ii. 20), There .are two passages 
still more impoi-tant to our subject (Gal. i. 8, 9 ; 
1 Cor. xvi. 22). It has been supposed that these 
two expressions, “ let him be Anathema,” “ let 
him be Anathema Maranatha,” refer respectively to 
the two later stages of Jewish excommunication — • 
the chcrem and the shamTndthd.^^Pestoration to 
Communion. — ^Two cases of excommunication are 
related in Holy Scripture ; and in one of them the 
restitution of the ofiender is specially recounteil 
(2 Cor. ii.).— Nature of Exconvnnnicatio?i is 
made more evident by these acts of St. Paul than 
by any investigation of Jewish practice or of the 
etymology of words. We thus find, (1) that it is a 
spiritual penalty, involving no temporal punisliineiit, 
except accidentally; (2) that it consists in separation 
from the communion of the Church ; (3) that its 
object is the good of the sufferer ( 1 Cor. v. 5). and 
the protection of the sound membere of the Church 
(2 Tim. iii. 17); (4) that its subjects are those 
who are guilty of heresy (1 Tim. i. 20), or gi'OiM 
immorality (1 Cor. v. 1); (5) that it is inflict^ by 
the authority of the Church at large (Matt, xviii, 
18), wielded by the highest ecclesiastical officer 
(1 Cor, V. 3; Tit. iii. 10); (6) that this officei'*8 
sentence is promulgated by the congregation to 
which the oHender belongs (1 Cor. v. 4), in defei'- 
ence to bis superior judgment and command (2 Cor. 
ii. 9), and in spite of any opposition on the part of 
a minority (75. 6) ; (7) that the exclusion may be 
of indefinite duration, or for a pei-iod ; (8) tlmt its 
duration may be abridged at the discretimi and by 
the indulgence of the person who had imposed the 

« 2 
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fiemilif (.6. 8); (9) that penitence is the condi- 
tion on which restoration to communion is granted 
(Ib, 7); (10) that the seiitenoe is to be publicly 
i-evei-sed as it was publidy pramulgated (/6. 10), 

ExeoationAr. The Hebrew word describes, in 
the tirat instance, the office of executioner, and, 
secoudai'ily, the genei'al duties of the body-guard of 
a monai’ch. Thus Potiphar was ** captain of tho 
executioneis** (Gen. xxxvii. 36 ; see mai'gin). Thai 
the ** captain of the guard" himself occasionally 
pertbimed the duty of an executioner appeara fram 
1 K. ii. 25, 84. > iS^vertheless the post was one of 
high dignity. The Gieek inrcicovXaTwp (Mark vi. 
27) is bon owed from the Latin speculator; ori- 
ginally a military spy or scout, but under the 
cmpei-ora ti*ansfeiied to tlie body-guard. 

Exile. [Capi'ivity.] 

Ex'odns, the second book of the Law or Penta- 
teuch.— A. Contents. — ^I'he book may be divided 
into two priucijial pai'ts: I. Histoncd, i. 1-xviii. 
27 ; and 11. liCgislative, xix. l*-xl. 38. The former 
of these may be subdivided into (1.) the praparation 
for the deliverance of Israel fi*om their bondage in 
Egypt; (2.) the accomplishment of that deli veiance. 
1. (1.) The first section (i. 1-xii, 36) contains an 
account of tlie following particulars : — ^I’he great 
increase of Jacob's posterity in the land of Egypt, 
and their oppression undei* a new dynasty, which 
occupied the throne after the death of Joseph (ch. 

i. ); the birth, education, and flight of Moses (ii.) ; 

his bolemn call to be the deliverer of his people 
(iii. 1-iv. 17), and his return to Egypt in con- 
sequence (iv. 18-31); his first ineffectual attempt 
to prevail upon Pharaoh to let the Israelites go, 
which only resulted m an increase of their burdens 
( v. 1-21) ; a further preparation of Moses and Aaron 
for tlieir ollice, together with the account of their 
genealogies (v. 22-'Vii. 7); the successive signs 
and wondera, by means of which the deliverance of 
Israel from the land of bondage is at length accom- 
plished, and the institution of the Passover (vii. 
8-xii. 36). (2.) A iiairative of events from Uie 

de}>arture out of Egypt to the arrival of the Israel- 
ites at Mount Sinai. 11. The solemn establishment 
of the Theocracy on Mount Sinai. This book in 
sliort gives a sketch of the early history of Israel as 
a nation : and the history has thiee clearly marked 
stages. First we see a nation enslaved ; next a 
nation redeemed; lastly a nation set apart, and 
through the blending of its religious and |)olitical 
life consecrated to the service of God.— B. Integrity. 
— According to von Lengeike {Kenaan, Ixxxviii. 
1C.) the following portions of the book belong to 
the original or Elohistic document : — Chap. i. 1-14, 

ii. 23-25, vi. 2-vii. 7, lii. 1-28, 37, 38, 40-51 
(liii. 1, 2, i^rhaps), xvi., xix. 1, xx., xxv.-xxxi., 
xxxv.~xl. Knobel, the most recent wnter on the 
subject, in the introduction to his commentary on 
ICxodus and Leviticus, has sifted these books still 
more carefully, and with i*egard to many passages 
has formed a different judgment. A mere com- 
))iirison of the two lists of passages selected by these 
diii'erent wiitera as belonging to the original docu- 
ment is sufficient to show how very uncertain all 
such critical processes must be. On the whole there 
seems much reason to doubt whetlier critical acumen 
will ever be able plausibly to distinguish between 
the original and the supplement in the book of 
Exodus, 'fhere is nothing indeed forced or impro- 
bable in the supposition, either that Moses himself 
incoiporated in his memofrs ancient tradition whe- 
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tlier oral or written, or friat a writei* later than 
Moses made use of materials left by tlie great legis> 
lator in a somewhat fragmentary form. We slmll 
give reasons hereafter for concluding that the Pen 
tateuch in its present form was not altogethei* the 
work of Moses. [Pentateuch.^ For the pi esent 
it is suffident to ramark that, even admitting the 
hand of an editor or compiler to be visible in the 
book of Exodus, it is quite impossible accurately to 
distinguish the documents from each other, or from 
his own additions.— 0. Credibility . — Almost eveiy 
historical fact mentioned in Exodus has at some 
time or other beeu called in question. But it is 
certain that all investigation has hfthei'to tended 
only to establish the veracity of the narrator. A 
comparison with other writera and an examination 
of the monuments confirm, or at least do not con- 
tradict, the most material statement^ of this book 
Thus, for instance, Manetho’s story of the Hyksos 
})oint8 at least to some eai'ly connexion between the 
Israelites and the Egyptians, and is corroboiative 
of the fact implied in the Pentateuch tliat, at the 
time of the Israelitish sojourn, Egypt was ruled by 
a foreign dynasty. Mauetho sjieaks, too, of strangers 
from the cast who occupied the eastern part of 
Lower Egypt. And his account shows that the 
Israelites hud become a numcious and foimldable 
people. Accoi-ding to Ex. xii. 37, the number of 
men, besides women and children, who left Egypt 
was 600, UUU. This would give for tlie whole nation 
about two millions and a hiilf. There is no doubt 
some difficulty iu accounting for this immense in- 
crease, if we suppose (ns on many accounts seems 
probable) that the actual residence of the children 
of Israel was only 215 years. We must rememl^er 
indeed that the number who went into Egypt with 
Jacob was considerably more than “thieescoie and 
ten souls” [see Chronology] ; we must also take 
into account the extraordinary fitiitfulness of Egypt 
(conceiTiing which all writers are agi eeil), and espe- 
cially of that part of it in which the Israelites dwelt. 
Still it would be more satisfactory if wc could allow 
430 years for the increase of the nation rather than, 
any shoi ter peiiod. According to De Wette the 
story of Moses’ birth is mythi^, and ai'ises from 
an attempt to account etymologically for his name. 
As regards the etymology of the name, tliere can be 
very little doubt that it is Egyptian, and if so, the 
author has either played upon the name or is mis- 
taken in bis philology. Other objections are of a 
very arbitrary kind. The ten plagues are phy- 
sically, many of them, what might be cx|)ected in 
Egypt, although in their intensity and in their rapid 
succession they are clearly supernatural. The insti- 
tution of the Passover fch. xii.) has been subjected 
to severe criticism, 'fhis has also been called a 
mythic fiction. The critics rest mainly on tlie 
difference between the directions given for the ob- 
feiTance of tills the first, and those given for sub- 
sequent passoveis. But there is no reason why, 
considering the veiy remarkable circumstances under 
which it was instituted, the firat Passover should 
not have had its own peculiai* solemnities, or why 
instructions should not then have been given for 
a somewhat different observance for tlie futura. 
[PAfiSOVEB.] In minor details the writer shows a 
remarkable acquaintance with Egypt. Many other 
facts have been disputed, such as the passage of the 
Red Sea, the giving of the manna, &c. But respect- 
ing these it may suffice to refer to other articles in 
which they aie discussed. (The Exodus* Manna, 
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rms Red Sea,]— D. The authorship and date of (ver. 37, 39), apparently during the night (rer, 
the book are discussed ondei- Pentateuch. 42), but towards morning, on the 15th day of the 

Sz'odni, tlie. l. Date , — A preponderance of fii'st month (Num. xxxiii. 8). Thqr made three 
evidence is in lavour of the year B,c. 1652. The journeys and encamped by the Red Sea. Heiv 
histoncal questions connected with this date are Pharaoh overtook them, and the great miracle oo- 
noticed under EdYPT, Hales places the Exodus curred by which th«^ were saved, while the pnrsm 
B.C. 1648, Usher B.c. 1491, and Bunsen u.C. 1320. and his army were destroyed.— 3. 

—2. History ^ — The history of the Exodus itself The following points must be settled exactly or 
commences with the close of that of the Ten Plagues, approximately : — ^the situation of the Land of Go- 
[Plagues op Egypt.] In the night in which, shen, the length of each day’s march, the position 
at midnight, the firstborn were slain (Ex. xii. 29), of the first station (Rameses), and the direction of 
Pharaoh urged the departure of the Israelites (ver. the journey. The Land of Goshen must have been 
31, 32). They at once set forth from Rameses an outer eastern province of Lower Egypt. The 
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Israelites, setting out from a town of Goshen, made 
two days’ journey towards the Red Sea, and then 
entered the wilderness, a day’s jouniey or less from 
the pea. They could only therefore have gone by the 
valley now called the Wddi-t- Turney Idtj for every 
other cultivated or cultivable tract is too far tram 
the Red Sea. It is not difficult to fix very nearly 
the length of each day’s march of the Israelites. As 
they had with them women, childi'en, and cattle, it 
cannot be supposed that they went more than fifteen 
miles dally ; iit the same time it is unlikely that 
they fell for short of this. The three journeys would 
therefore give a distand of about torty-five miles. 
There seems, however, to have been deflexion fr<tm 


a dii-ect course, so that we cannot consider the whole 
distance from the stai-ting-point, Rameses, to the 
shore of the Red 8ea as much more than about 
thirty miles in a direct line. Measuring tram the 
ancient w^'stera shore of the Arabian Gulf due east 
of the Wadi-t-Dmeyldt, a distance of thirty miles 
in a diiect fine places the site of Rameses near the, 
mound called in the present day JSl^Ahbdseeyeh^ 
not fiir fhim the western end of the valley. Ai^r 
the first day’s journey the Israelites encamped at 
Succoth (Ex. xii. 37, xiii. 20 ; Num. xixiii. 5, 6). 
I’his was probably a mere resting-place of caravans, 
or a militaiy station, or else a town named fram 
one of the two. Obviously such a name is verg 
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difficult of identifiiAtion. The next camping-place 
WHS Ethaiu, tlw position of which may be very 
neai'ly fixed in consequence bf its being desciibed 
Its ** in the edge of the wilderness*’ (HIx. xiii. 20; 
Nuni. xxxiii. 6» 7). It is reasonable to place Kthain 
where the cultivable land ceases, neiu* the Seba Bidr^ 
or Set^n WeUs^ about three miles fiom the western 
side of the ancient bead of the gulf. After leaving 
ICthuin the direction of the route changed. The 
Israelites were commanded *Uo turn and encamp 
before Pi-hahiroth, between Mig^lol and the sea, 
over against Baal-zephou ** (Ex. xiv. 2). We do not 
venture to attempt the identification of the places 
mentioned in the naiiative with modern sites. 
Nothing but the discovery of ancient Egyptian 
names, and their positive appropriation to such 
sites, could enable us to do so. The actual passage 
of the sea forms the subject of anotlier article. 
There can be no doubt that the direction was from 
the west to the east, and that the breatlth at the 
place of crossing wits gieat, since the whole Egyptian 
army peiished. Prof. Lepsius attempts to identify 
Kameses with the ancient Egyptian site now ml led 
Aboo-Kcsheydf about eight miles f\om the old head 
of the gulf. [Eamesks.] 

Ezoroiat. The use of the tei*m exorcists in Acts 
xix. 1.1 confirms what we know from other sources 
as to the common practice of exorcism amongst the 
.lews. That some, at least, of them not only pre- 
tended to, but |X)ssessed, the power of exorcising, 
appears by our Lord’s admission when he fisks the 
Pharisees, “ If I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by 
whoth do your disciples cast them out?” (Matt, 
xii. 27). What means were employed by real 
exorcists we aie not infonned. David, by playing 
skilfully on a harp, procured the temporary de- 
parture of the evil spirit which ti’oubliid i>aul (1 
Sara. xvi. 23). Justin Martyr has au interesting 
suggestion as to the possibility of a Jew successfully 
exoicising a devil, by employing the name of the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. But he goes 
on to say that the Jewish exorcists, as a class, had 
sunk down to the superstitious rites and usages of 
the heathen. It whs the piofane use of the name 
of Jesus as a mere charm or spell which led to the 
disastrous issue recoi^ded in the Acts of the Apostles 
(xix. 13-16). The power of casting out devils was 
bestowed by Christ while on eaith upon the apostles 
(Matt. X. 8) and the seventy disciples (Luke x. 
17-19), and was, according to His promise (Maik 
xvi. 17), exercised by believers after His Ascension 
(Acts xvi. 18) ; but to the Christian miracle, whe- 
ther as perfoimed by our Lord himself or by His 
followers, the N. T. writers never apply the terms 
** exorcise ” or ** exorcist." 

Ezpiatioii. [Sacrificje:.] 

Es'bait father of Naarai, who was one of David’s 
thirty mighty men (1 Chr, xi. 37). 

Eslnm. 1. 3on of Gad, and founder of one of 
the Gadite families (Geo. xlvi. 16 ; Num. xxvi. 16). 
•— 2 . Son of Bela, the son of Benjamin, aooording to 
I <*hr. vii. 7. 

Ssedd’as. 1. 1 Esd. ix. 14 ; put for Jauazzah 
in Ezr. X. 15.— 2. 2 Esd. vii. 40. [HiczekiaH.] 

Ezaei'aa, 1 Esd. ix. 43; for Hilkiah in the 
larnllel jiassage, Neh. viii. 4. 

Riekx'ai, Kcolus. xlviii. 17, 22, xlix. 4 ; 2 Macc. 
XV. 22 ; Matt. i. 9, 10. [Hezekiah.] 

Eieldel, one of the f4>ur greater prophets. He 
was the iwm of a priest named Buzi. The Rabbis 
absurdly identify Buzi with Jeramiah. Another 
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tradition makes Ezekiel the servant of Jeremiah. 
Unlike his predecessor in the prophetic office, who 
^ves us the amplest details of liis peraonal history, 
Ezekiel rarely alludes to the facts of his own life., 
and we Iiave to complete the impertVet picture by 
the coloura of late and dubious tradition. He was 
taken captive in the captivity of Jehoiachin, eleven 
years before the destruclJon of Jerusalem. He was 
a member of a community of Jewish eriUe who 
settled on the banks of the Chebar, a ** river ” or 
stream of Babylonia. It was by this river “ in the 
land of the Chaldaeans" that God’s message first 
reached him (i. 3). His call took place “in the 
fifth year of king Jehoiacliin’s captivity," B.C. 595 
(i. 2), “ in the thirtieth yeai’ in the fourth month." 
The latter expression is very uncertain. It now 
seems generally agieed that it was the 30th year 
from the new era of Nabopolnssar, father of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who began to reign li.o. 625. The use 
of this Chaldee epotili is the more appropriate as the 
prophet wrote in Babylonia, and lie gives a Jewish 
chronology in ver. 2. The decision of the question 
is the less imfiortant because in all other places 
Ezekiel dates from the year of Jehoiachin’s captivity 
(xxix. 17, XXX. 2t), et passim). We learn from an 
incidental alluslpn (xxiv. 18) — the only reference 
which he makes to his personal history — that he 
was marriai, and had a house (viii. 1) in his place 
of exile, and lost his wife by a sudden and unfore- 
seen stroke. He lived in the highest cotusidcration 
among his companions in exile, and their elders con- 
sulted him oil all occasions (viii. 1, xi. 25, xiv. 1, 
XX. 1, &c.). The last date he mentions is the 27th' 
year of the captivity (xxix. 17), so that his mission 
extended over twenty-two years, during part of 
which period Daniel was probably living, and already 
famous (Ez. xiv. 14, xxviii. 3). He is said to have 
been murdered in Babylon by some Jewish prince 
whom he had convicted of idolatiy, an<l to have 
been buried in the tomb of Shein and Arphaxad, on 
the banks of the Euphrates. The tomb, said to 
have been built by Jehoiachin, was shown a few 
days’ journey from Bagdad. But, as llavernick , 
remarks, “ by the side of the scattered data of his 
external life, those of his internal life apj>ear so 
much the richer." He was distinguished by his 
stern and inflexible energy of will and character; 
and we also observe a tlevoted adlierence to the ritec 
and ceremonies of his national religion. Ezekiel is 
no cosmopolite, but displays everywhere tlie pecu- 
liar tendencies of a Hebrew educated under Leviti&il 
training. The priestiy bias is always visible. We 
may also note in Ezekiel the absorbing recognition 
of his high calling which enabled him cheerfully to 
endure any deprivation or misery, if thereby he may 
give any warning or lesson to his people (iv., xxiv. 
15, 16, &c.), whom he so ardently loved (ix. 8, 
xi. 13). His predictions are marvellously varied. 
He has instances of visions (viii.-xi.), symbolical 
actions (as iv. 8), similitudes (xii., xv.), parables 

! as xvii.), proverli (as xii. 22, xviii. 1 sq.), poems 
as xix.), allegories (as xxUi., xxiv.), open prophecies 
(as vi., vii., xx., &c.). The depth of his matter^ 
and the marvellous nature of his visions, make him 
occasionally obscuro. Hence his prophecy was placed 
by the Jews, among the “ tieasui es,^’ tliose portions 
of Scripturo which (like the eaily part of Genesis, 
and the Canticles) #pre r.ot allowed to lie read till 
the age of thirty. The Jews classed him in the 
very highest rank of prophi&ts.— Of the authenticity 
of Ezekiel's prophecy thero has been no real dispute. 
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Although a few rash ciitica have raised questions 
about the last chaptei*s, even suggesting that they { 
might have been written by a Samaritan, to incite 
the Jews to suffer the co-opemtion in I’ebuilding the 
Temple. The book is divided into two great parts— 
of* which the desti^iction of Jenisalem is the turning- 
point ; chapteis i.-xxiv. contain predictions xjieliver^ 
before that event, and xxv.-xlviii, alter it, as we see 
from xxvi. 2. Again, chapters i,-xxxii. are mainly 
occupied with correction, denunciation, and repi-oof, 
while the remainder deal chiefly in consolation and 
promise. A parenthetical section in the middle of 
the book (xxv.— xxxii.) contains a group of prophecies 
against seven foreign nations, the septenary ant'ge- 
ment being apparently intentional. Haveriiick 
divides the book into nine sections, distinguished by 
their superscriptions, as follows : — I. Ezekiel's aill, 
i.-iii, 15. II. The general carrying out of the 
commission, iii. 16-vii. 111. The rejection of the 
people because of their idolatrous worship, viii.-xi. 
JV. The sins of the age rebuked in detail, xii.-xix. 
V. The nature of the judgment, and the guilt 
which caused it, xx.-xxiii, VI. The meaning of the 
now commencing punishment, xxiv. VII. Gotl's 
judgment denounced on seven he:ithen nations, xxv.— 
xxxii. VIII. Prophecies, after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, concerning tiie future condition of Israel, 
xxxiii.-xxxix. IX. The glorious consummation, 
xl.-xlviii. There are no direct quotations from 
Ezekiel in the New 'lestament, but in the Apoca- 
lypse there are many parallels and obvious idlusions 
to the later chapters (xl -xlviii.). 

£'zel, the Stone. A well-known stone in the 
neighbourhood of Saul’s residence, the scene of the 
parting of Oavid and Jonathan when the former 
finally fled fi‘(jm the court (1 Sam. xx. 19). 

E'sem, one of the towis of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 29). 

E'zer. 1. A son of Ephraim, who was slain by 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Gath, while engaged 
in a foray on their cattle <'1 Chr. vii. 21).— 2. A 
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priest who assisted in the dedication of the walls of 
Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neh.xii.42),— 3. Father 
of Hushah of the sons of Hur (1 Chr. iv. 4). 

^ Ezeri'as, 1 £sd. viii. 1. [Azariah, 7.} 

Ead'as, 1 Esd. viii. 2. [Azariah; Aziei.] 

E'zion-ga’ber, or Enon-gelfer (Num. xxziii. 35 ; 
Deut. ii. 8 ; 1 K. ix. 26, xxii. 48 j 2 Chr. viii. 17), 
the last station named for the encampment of the 
Israelites liefoie they came to the wilderness of Zin. 
Aixjoiding to the latest map of Kiepert it stands at 
Ain el-Ghudy^nf about ten miles up what is now the 
dry bed of the Ai-abah, but, as he supposed, was then 
the northern end of the gulf, which may nave an- 
ciently had, like that of Suez, a further extension. 

Es nite, the. According to the statement of 
2 Sam. xxiii. 8, ** Adino the Eznite” was anotjier 
name for “ Josheb-basshebeth a Tachcemonite (1 
Chr. xi. 11 ; A. V. * tlie Tachmonite that sate in 
the seat chief among the captains.” The passage 
is most probably con-upt. 

Ez ra. 1.^ The head of one of the twenty-two 
courses of priests which returned from captivity 
with Zerubbahel and Jeshua (Neh. xii. 2).— 2. A 
man of Judah. 'I'he name occurs in the obscure 
genccilogy of 1 Chr. iv. 17.— 8. The faniou.s Scribe 
and Priest, descended from Hilkiah the high-pnest 
in Josiah’s reign, fiom whose younger son Azariali 
sprung Seraiah, Ezia’s father, quite a diffeient per- 
son from Seraiali the high-priest (Ezr. vii. 3 ). All 
that is really known of Ezra is contained in the four 
last chaptei-8 of the book of Ezra and in Neh. viii, 
and xii. 26. Fi om these passages we learn that he 
was a learned and pious priest residing at Baljylon 
in the time of Artaxerxes Longimanus. The origin 
of his influence with the king does not appear, but 
in the seventh year of his reign, in spite of the 
unfavourable report which had fcen sent by Rehuts 
and Shimshai, he obtained leave to go to Jerusalem^ 
and to take with him a company of Israelites} 
together with priests, Levites, singers, porters, and 



Tomb of Ezra oo tb« banks of the Eupbfatca. 
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Nethinim. The journey of Ezm and his coin{mnions 
from Babylon to Jerusalem look just four months ; 
and they brought up with them a large free-will 
offering of gold and silver, and silver vessels, Jt 
apjwrs that his great design was to effect a i-eligious 
rorornmtion among the Palestine Jews, and to bring 
tliem bjick to the observation of the Law of Moses, 
from which they had grievously declined. His first 
step, accordingly, was to enfoico a separation from 
their wives upon all who hail made heathen mar- 
riages, in which number were many priests and 
Lev.tes, as well as other Israelites. This was effected 
in little more than six months after his arrival at 
Jeru<alem. With the detailed account of this 
important transaction Ezra’s autobiography ends 
ahiuptly, and we hear nothing more of him till, 
13 years aftei-wards, in the 20th of Artaxerxes, we 
find him again at Jerusalem with Nehemiah ** the 
Tiishatha.” It seems probable that after he had 
effected tlie above-named reformation, and had ap- 
pointed competent judges and magistrates, with 
authority to maintain it, he himself returned fo the 
king of Persia. The functions lie executed under 
Nehemiah’s government were purely of a priestly 
and ecclesiastical character. But in such he filled 
the first place. As Ezra is not mentioned after 
Nehemiah’s departure for Babylon in the 32nd 
Artaxerxes, and as everything fell into confusion 
during Nehemlah's absence (Neh. xiii.), it is not 
unlikely that Ezra may have died or retunied to 
Biibyloti before that year. Josephus, who should 
be our next best authority after. Scriptura, evidently 
knew nothing about the time or the place of his 
death. Thera was a strong Jewish tradition that 
he was buried in Peraia. The principal works 
ascribed to him by the Jews are; — 1. The institu- 
tion of the Great Synagogue. 2. The settling the 
canon of JJci'ipture, and restoring, correcting, and 
editing the whole sacred volume. 3. The intro- 
duction of the Chaldee character instead of the old 
Hebrew or Samaritan. 4. The authorship of the 
books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and, some add, 
Esther; and, many of the Jews say, also of the 
books of Ezekiel, Daniel, and the twelve prophets. 
5. The establishment of synagogues. 

Book of. The book of Ezra is manifestly 
a continuation of the books of Chronicles. Like 
these books, it consists of the contemporaiy his- 
toncal jounials kept from time to time, which were 
afterwards strung together, and either abridged , 
or added to, as the case required, by a later 
hand. That later hand, in the book of Ezra, was 
doubtless Ezra’s own, as appears by the four last 
chapters, as well as by other matter Inserted in the ' 
previous chapters. It has already been sugge'^ted 
[Chronicles] that the chief portion of the last 
chapter of 2 Ohr. and Ezr. i. may probably have 
been written by Daniel. The evidences of this in 
Ezr. i. must now be given more fully. Daniel 
posses over in utter silence the first jear of Cyrus, 
to which pointed allusion is mad^ in Dan. i. 21, and 
pi‘ooeeds in ch. x. to the tAirdf year of Cjrrus. But 
Kir. i., if placed between Dan. ii. and x,, exactly 
fills up the gap, and records tAe event of the first 
year of Cyrus, in which Daniel was so deeply in- 
teiested. And not only so, but the manner of the 
record is exactly Daniel’s. The giving the text of 
the deoee, ver. 2-4 (cf. Dan. ir.), the mention of 
the name of “ Mithredath the ti^easorer,^* ver. 8 
Dan. i. 3, 11), the allusion to the aacr^Wessels 
pb^coil by Kebucharlnezzar in the house of his god, 
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ver. 7 (cf. Dan. i, 2), the giving the Chaldee name 
of Zerubbabel, ver. 8, 11 (cf, Dan. i. 7), end the 
whole idcus stand* of the narrator, who evidently 
wrote at Babylon, not at Jerusalem, arc all circum- 
stances which in a marked mannei point to Daniel 
as the writer of Ezr. i. As regards Ezr. ii., and as 
far as iii. 1, it is found (with the exception of 
clerical errars) in the 7th <h. of Nehemiah, where 
it belongs beyond a shadow of doubt. The next 
portion extends from iii. 2 to the end of ch. vi. 
With the exception of one large explanatoiy addition 
by Ezra, extending from iv. 6 to 23, this portion 
is the work of a writer contemporary with Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua, and an eye-witness of the rabuild- 
ing of the Temple in the beginning of the reign of 
Darius Hystaspis. That it was the prophet Haggni 
becomes tolerably sure when we observe further 
the remarkable coincidences in style. Ezr. iv. 6-23 
Is a parenthetic addition by a much later hand, and, 
as the passage most clearly shows, made in the reign 
of Artaxerxes Ixingimaiius. The compiler who in- 
serted ch. ii., a document drawn up in the reign ot 
Artaxeixes to illustrate the return of the captives 
under Zerubbabel, here inserts a notice of two his- 
torical facts— of which one occurred in the rifign of 
Xerxes, and the other in the reign of Artaxerxes — 
to illustrate the opposition offered by the heathen to 
the rebuilding of the Temple in the leign of Cyius 
and Camby:ses. The last four chapters, beginning 
with ch. vii,, are Ezra’s own, and continue the lils- 
toiy after a gap of fifty-eight years — from the sixth 
of Darius to the seventh of Artaxerxes. The text 
of the book of Ezra is not in a good condition. 
There are a good many palpable coiTuplions lioth 
in the names and nugiei^s, ainl perhaps in some 
other points. Jt is written partly in Hebrew, and 
partly in Chaldee. The Chaldee begins at iv. 8, 
and continues to the end of vi. 18. The letter or 
dwiee of Artaxeraes, vii. 12-20, is also given in the 
original Chaldee. There has never been any doubt 
about Ezra being canonical, although there is no 
quotation from it in the N. T. 'I he period covered 
by the book is eighty yeiu’s, from the fii-st of Cyrus, 
l).C. 536, to the beginning of the eighth of Artaxerxes,* 
B.C. 4.56. 

El'rahite, the, a title attached to two persons — 
Ethan (IK. iv. 31 ; Ts. Ixxxix. title) and Ilcman 
(Ps. Ixxxviii, title). 

El'ri, sou of Chelub, superintendent of King 
David's farm-labourex-s (1 Chr. xxvii. 26). 
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Fable. Taking the words fable and parable, not 
in their strict etymological meaning, but in that 
which has been stamj^ upon them by current 
usage, looking, %. e, at the Aesopic fable as the type 
of one, at the Parables of the N. T. as the 
type of the other, we have to ask (1.) in what rela- 
tion they stand to each other, as instruments of 
moral teaching? (2.) what use is made in the Bible 
of this or of that foim ? Perhaps the most satis- 
factory summing up of the chief distinctive features 
of each is to be found in the following extract from 
Neandcr: — “ The parable is distinguished from the 
&ble by this, that, in the latter, qualities, or acts 
of a higher class of beings may be attributed to a 
lower (e* g, those of via to hnites) ; while in the 
former, the lower sphere is kept perfecrtly distinct 
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iVom that which it dceins to illuKtrate. The beings 
and powers thus introduced always follow the law 
of their nature, bnt their acts, according to this 
law, are used to figure those of a higher race.” 
Of the fable, ns thus distinguished from the Pa- 
rable, we have t)ut two examples in the Bible, 
(1.) that of the trees choosing their king, addressed 
by .Jotham to the men of Shechem (Judg. ix. 8-15) ; 
(2.) that of the cedar of Lebanon and the thistle, as 
the answer of .lehoash to the challenge of Amazinh 
(2 K. xiv. 9). The appearance of the fable thus 
early in the history of Israel, and its entire absence 
from the diivct teaching both of the 0. and N. T. 
are, each of them in its way, significant. Taking 
the received chronology, the fable of Jotham was 
spoken about 1209 n.c. The Arabian traditions of 
l.okman do not assign to him an earlier date than 
that of l)avi<l. The first example in the histmy of 
Rome is the apologue of Menenius Agrippa B.C. 
494, and its genuineness has been questioned on the 
ground that tlie fable could hardly at that time have 
found its way to Latinm. The land of Canaan 
is, so far as we have any data to conclude from, the 
fatherland of fable. The absence of fables from 
the teaching of the 0. T. .must be ascribcil to 


their want of fitnesa to be the media of the truths 
which that teaching was to convey. The points in, 
which brutes or inanimate objects present analogies 
to man are chiefly those which belong to his lower 
naturo, his pride, indolence, cunning, and the like. 
Hence the fable, apart from the associations of a 
grote8i|ue and ludicrous nature which gather round 
it, is inadequate as the exponent of the higher 
truths which belong to man’s spiritual life.' It 
may seive to exhibit the relations between man 
and man ; it fails to represent those between man 
and God. To do that is the office of the Parable. 
The fables of false teachers claiming to belong to 
the Christian churoh, alluded to by writei-s of the 
N. T. (1 Tim. i. 4, iv. 7 ; Tit. i. 14 ; 2 Pet. i. \C>\ 
do not appear to have had the character of fables, 
propel ly so calleil. 

Fair Havens, a harbour in the island of Crf.tr 
(Acts xxvii. 8), not mentioned in any other ancient 
writing. Though not mentioned by cla'^sical writers, 
it is still known by its own Greek name. Lasaea 
too has recently been most explicitly discovered. 
In fact Fair Havens appears to have been practically 
its harbour. These places are sitiiatwl four nr five 
miles to the K. of Cape Matala, which is the most 




conspicuous headland on the S. coast of Crote, and I 
immediately to the W. of which the coast trends 
suddenly to the N, 

Fairs, a word which occurs only in Ez. xxvii. 
and there no less than seven times (ver. 12, 14, 16, 
19, 22, 27, 33): in the last of thej^e verses it is 
rendered ** wares,” and this we believe to be the 
true meaning of the woi-d throughout. 

Fallow<4eer (Hab. yachmAr). The Heb. word, 
which is mentioned only in I)eut. xiv. 5 and in 
I K, iv. 23, appears to point to the Antthpe hubalin, 
Kitto refers the name to the Oryx leticoryx. We 
have little doubt but thai the yachm&r of the Heb. 
Scriptures denotes the bekker-el-wasK or ** wild ox,** 
of Barbary and N. Africa. (See drawng on p. 266.) 


Famine. When tiie sweet influences of the 
Pleiades are bound, and the hands of Scorpio cannot 
be loosed, then it is that ■femines generally prevail 
in the lands of the Bible. In Egypt a deficiency in 
the rise of the Nile, with drying winds, produces 
the same results. The famines recorded in the 
Bible are traceable to both these phenomena ; and 
we generally find that Egypt was resorted to when 
scarcity aflficted Palestine. Tn the whole of Syria 
and Arabia, the fruits of the earth must ever be 
dependent on rain ; the watersheds having few lai*ge 
springs, and the small rivers not being sufficient tor 
the irrijgation of even the level lands. If therefore 
the heavy rains of November and December fhil, 
the sustenance of the people is cut off in the jiaroh* 
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!ng drought ot‘ liar ves.t- tiling when the country is 
almost devoid of moisture. Kgypt, again, owes all 
its fertility — a lortility that gain^ for it the striking 
comparison to the ** gaitlen of the Loi*d ” — ^to its 
mighty nver, whose annual rise inundates nearly 
the whole land and renders its cultivation an easy 
certainty. The ciiuses of dearth and famine in 
Egypt are occasioned by defective inundation, pre- 
ceded and accompanied and followed by prevalent 
easterly and southerly winds. The first famine re- 
corded in the Bible is that of Abraham after he had 
pitched his tent on the east of Bethel (Gen. xii. 10). 
We may conclude that tliis fimiine was extensive, 
although this is not quite proved by the fact of 
Abraliam’s going to Egypt; for on the occasion of 
the second famine, in the days of Isaac, this patriarch 
found refuge with .^biinelech king of the Philistines 
in Gerar (Gen. xxvi. 1 s<p). We hear no more of 
times of scaixity until the great famine of Egypt 
which “ was over all the face of the earth.” The 
fiunine of Joseph is discussed in aj‘t. Egypt, so far 
as Joseph’s histoiy and policy is concerned. It is 
only necessary here to consider its physical charac- 
teristics. We have mentioned the chief causes of 
fiimines in Egypt: this instance differe in the pi-o- 
vidential recurrence of seven yeais of plenty, whereby 
Joseph was enabled to provide against the coming 
dearth, and to supply not only the population of 
with corn, but those of the siyTounding 
countries (Gen. xli. 58-57). The mod#n history 
of Egypt throws some curious light on these ancient 
record of famines ; and instances of their recur- 
rence may be cited to assist us in understanding 
their couree and extent. The most remarkable 
famine was that of the reign of the t^itimee Kha- 
leefeh, El-Mustansir billah, which is the rnily in- 
stance on record of one of seven years' duration in 
Egypt sin«o the time of Joseph (a.h, 457-464, 
A.D. 1064-1071). This fatnine exceeded in severity 
all othere of modem times, and was aggi-avated by 
the anarchy which then ravaged the country.’ Ve- 
hement drought and pestilence continued for seven 
consecutive years, so that they [the people] ate 
corpses, and animals that died of themselves ; the 
>X)ttle perished ; a dog was sold for 5 deendre, and 
t^< 5 at for three deendrs ... and an ardebb (about 
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5 bushels) of wheat for 100 deen&'s, and tlien it 
failed altogether* The historian adds, that all the 
horees of the Khaleefeh, save three, perishe«l, and 
gives numerous instances of the stiaits to which the 
wretched inhabitants were driven, and of the organ- 
ised bands of kidnappera who infested Cairo and 
caught pasieugei-s in the streets by ropes furnished 
with hooks and let down from the houses. The 
famine of Samaria resembled it in many particulare ; 
and tliat very briefly recoided in 2 K. viii. 1 , 2 , 
ail'ords another instance of one of seven 7601 * 8 . In 
Arabia, famines are of frequent occurrence. 

Faxthing. Two names of coins in the N. T. 
are rciideied in the A, V, by this word. — 1. ico- 
Bpdvrrjs, qitadrans (Matt. v. 26 ; Mark xii. 42), a 
coin current in Palestine in the time of Our Lord. 
It was equivalent to two lepta (A. V. mites 
The name quadrans was originally given to the 
quarter of the Koman as, or piece of three unciae, 
therefore also caller! teriiiicius. — 2. d<rordp»ov (^Matt. 
X. 29 ; Luke xii. 6 ), properly a small as, assamm, 
but in the time of Our hol’d used as the Gr. equi- 
valent of tlie Lat. as. The rendei ing of the Vulg 
in Luke Xli. 6 makes it prol)able tliat a single coin 
is intended by two assaria. 

Fattl.— 1. One fast only was appointed by the 
law, that on the day of Atonement. There is no 
mention of any other periodical fast in the 0. T., 
except in Zech. vii. 1-7, viii, 19. From these pas- 
sages it appeal’s that the Jews, during their cap- 
tivity, observed four annual fasts, in the fourtli, 
fifth, seventh, and tenth months. Zechariah simply 
distinguishes the fasts by the months in which they 
were observed ; but the Mishna and S. Jerome give 
statements of certain historical events which they 
were intended to commemorate:— The fast of the 
fourth month. — The breaking of the tables of the law 
by Moses (Ex. xxxii.), and the storming of Jeru- 
salem by Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. Hi.). The fast ot 
the fifth mouth. — 'fhe return of tlie spies, 
(Nuin. xiii., xiv.), the temple burnt by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and again by Titus ; and tlie ploughing up 
of the site of the temple, with the capture of Bether, « 
The tast of the seventh month. — The complete sack 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and the death of 
Gedaliah (2 K. xxv.). The fast of the tenth month. 
— ^The receiving by Ezekiel and the other captives 
in Babylon of the news of the destruction of Jem- 
salcro. Some other events mentioned in the Mishnn 
are omitted as unimportant. Of those here stated 
several could have hod nothing to do with the fasts 
in the time of the prophet. The number of annual 
fosts in the present Jewish Calendar has been mul- 
tiplied to twenty-eight, a list of which is given by 
Keland.*-»1I. Public fasts were occasionally pro- 
claimed to express national humiliation, and to sup- 
plicate divine favour. In the case of public danger, 
the proclamation appears to have been ac<x)mpanied 
with the blowing of trumpets (Joel ii. 1-16 ; cf. 
Taaniihf i. 6 ). The following instanres are recorded 
of strictly national fasts:— -Samuel gathered “all 
Isitiel to Mizpeh and proclaimed a fast (1 Sam. 
vii. 6 ) ; Jehoshaphat appointed one “ throu^out all 
Judah” when he was prepaiing for war against 
Moab and Ammon (2 Chr. xx. 3 ) ; in the reign ol 
Jehoioklm, one was proclaimed for “ all the p<K>ple 
ill Jerusalem and all who come thitlier out of tJie 
dties of Judah,” when the prophecy of Jeremiah 
was publicly read by Baruch (Jer. xxxvi. 6-10 ; cf. 
Baruch i. 5) ; three day^ after the feast of Taber- 
nacles, when ^ the second temple was completed. 
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** the children of Israel assembled with fasting and 
with sackclothes and earth upon them” to heai- the 
law read, and to confess their sins (Neh. ix. 1). 
'I’hei e are references to geneml fiists in the Prophets 
(Joel i. 14, ii. 15; Is. lviii,)» and two are noticed 
in the books of the "Maccabees (1 Macc. iii. 46*47 ; 
2 Macc. xiii. 10-12). There are a considerable 
number of instances of cities and bodies of men 
ob.^rving fasts on occasions in which they were 
ec'pecially concerned.— 111. Private occasional fasts 
are lecognised in one passage of the law (Num. xxx. 
13). The instances given of individuals fasting 
under the influence of grief, vexation, or anxiety, 
aie numerous.— IV, In the N. T. the only references 
to the Jewish fasts are the mention of “ the Fast,” in 
Acts xxvii. 9 (geneml ly undemtood to denote the 
Day of Atonement), and the allusions to the wjeekly 
fasts (Matt. ix. 14; Mai'k ii. 18; Luke v. 33, xviii. 
1 2 ; Acts X. 30). These fests originated some time 
after the captivity. They were observed on the 
second and fifth days of the week, which being ap- 
pointed as the days for public fasts, seem to have 
been selected for these private voluntary fasts.— 
V. The Jewish fasts were observed with various 
degrees of strictness. Sometimes there was entire 
abstinence from food (Esth. iv. 16, &c.). On other 
occasions, there appears to have bwn only a restiic- 
tion to a very plain diet (Dan. x. 3). Rules am 
given in the Talmud as to the mode in which fasting 
is to be observed on particular occasions. Those 
who fiisted frequently dressed in sackcloth or rent 
their clothes, put ashes on their head and went 
bamfoot ( I K. xxi. 27 ; Neh. ix. 1 ; l*s. xxxv. 13). 
— V^I. The sacrifice of the {lersonal will, which gives 
to fasting all its value, is expressed in the old term 
used in the law, ajjiicting the soul. 

Fat. The Hebrews distinguished between the 
suet or pure fat of an animal, and the fat which was 
intermixed with the lean (Xeli. viii. 10). Ceitain 
restricfioiis were imposed upon them in reference to 
the former : some parts of the suet, viz., about the 
stomach, the entrails, the kidneys, and the tail of a 
«heep, which gi-ows to an excessive size in many 
eastern countries, and produces a large quantity of 
rich iat, weie forbidden to be eaten in the case of 
.animals offered to Jeliovah in sacrifice (Lev. iii. 3, 
9, 17, vii. 3, 23). 'J'he ground of the prohibition 
was tliat tlie fat was the richest pai't of the animal, 
and therefom belonged to Him (iii. 16). The pre- 
sentation of the fat as the richest part of the animal 
was agreeable to the dictates of natuml feeling, and 
was the ordinary practice even of heathen nations. 
The burning of the fat of sacrifices was particularly 
specified in each kind of ottering. 

Fat; %,e, Vat. The woi-d employed in the 
A . V. to translate the Hebiw term yokeb^ in Joel 
li. 24, iii. 13 cnly. The word commonly used for 
yekehy indiscriminately with gath, is “ winepi’ess ” 
or “ winefot,” and once “piessfat*’ (Hag. ii. 16); 
but the two appear to be distinct — gath the upper 
receptacle or “ pi ess” in which the grapes were 
trodden, and yekeb the “ vat,” on a lower level, into 
which the juice or must was collected. The “ wine- 
press” and “vats” appeal* to have been excavated 
out uf the native luck of the hills on which the 
vineyards lay. 

Father. The position and authority of the father 
ns the head of the family is expressly assumed and 
sanctioned in Scripture, as a likeness of that of the 
Almighty over His ciuatuf^. It lies of coui'se at 
the luot of tluit so-called patiiarchal^ government 
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(Gen. iii. 16 ; 1 Gor. xi. 3), which was iutlvductory 
to the more definite systems which followed, wid 
which ill pari, but not wholly, superaeded it. Tlie 
fathers blessing was regal'd^ as conferring special 
benefit, but his malediction special injury, on those 
on whom it fell (Gen. ix. 25, 27, xxvii. 27-40, 
xlviii. 15, 20, xiix.) ; and so also the sin of a parent 
was held to att^t, in cei*tain cases, the welfitre uf 
his descendants (2 K. v. 27). The command to 
honour parents is noticed by St. Paul as the only 
one, of the [>ecHlogue which bore a distinct piumise 
(Ex. XX. 12 ; Eph. vi. 2), and disiespect towards 
them was condemned by tlie Law as one of the 
worst of crimes (Ex. xxi. 15, 17 ; 1 Tim. 1, 9). 
It is to this well lecognised theory of parantal 
authority and supremacy that the very various 
uses of the term “father” in Scripture ai*e due. 
“ Fathers ” is used in the sense of seiiiora (Acts vii. 
2, xxii. 1), and of paients in general, or ancestora 
(Dan. V, 2 ; Jer, xxvii. 7 ; Matt, xxiii. 30, 32). 
Among Mohamincdmis parental authority has great 
weight during the time of pupilage. 

Fathom. [MifiASURES.] 

Feasts. [Festivals.] 

Felix, a Roman procurator of Judaea, appointed 
by the Emperor Claudius, whose freedmnn he was, 
on the banishment of Ventidius Cumanus in A.D. 
53. Tacitus states that Felix and Cumanus were 
joint proGuratora ; Cumanus having Galilee, and 
Felix, Samaria, Felix was the brother of Claudius’s 
jiowerful freedman Pallas. He ruled the province 
ill a mean, cruel, and profligate manner. His period 
of office was full of troubles and seditions. St. Paul 
was brought befoi e Felix in Caesiirea. He was le- 
manded to prison and kept theie two years, in hopes 
of extorting money fioin him (Acts xxiv. 26, 27). 
At the end of that time Porcius Festus [Festus] 
was appointed to supersede Felix, who, on his return 
to' Rome, was accused by the Jews in Caesarea, and 
would have suffered the penalty due to his atro- 
cities, had not his brother Piillas prevailed with the 
Emperor Nero to spai e him. This was prabably 
in the year 60 a.d. The wife of Felix was Dru- 
silla, daughter of Herod Agrippa I., the former wife 
of Azizus King of Emesa. 

Fenced cities. The broad distinction between a 
city and a village in Biblical language consisted in 
the possession of walls. The city had walls, the vil- 
lage was un walled, or had only a watchman’s tower, 
to which the villagera resoit^ in times of danger, 
A tlireefold distinction is thus obtained — 1. cities; 
2. unwalled villages; 3. villages with castles or 
towers (1 Chr. xxvii. 25). The district e.ast of the 
Joitlan, forming the kingclomsof Moab and Bnshan, 
is said to have abounded from very early times in 
castles and fortresses, such as were built by IJzziah 
to protect the oittle, and to repel the inixiads of 
the neighbouring ti’ibes, besides unwalled towns 
(Amm. Marc. xiv. 9 ; Deut. iii. 5 ; 2 Chr. xxvi. 10), 
The fortifications of the cities of Palestine, thus 
r^ularly “ fenced,” consisted of one or mora walls 
ci'owned with Iiattlemeuted pai’apets, having towers 
at regular intervals (2 Chr. xxxii. 5 ; Jer. xxx». 
38), on which in later times engines of war were 
pla(^, and watch was kept by day and night in 
time uf war (2 Chr. x.xvi. 9, 15 ; Judg. ix, 45; 
2 K. ix. 17). • The gateways of fortified towns 
wera Also fortified and closed with Strang doois 
(Neh. ii. 8, iii. 3, 6, &c.). In advance of the wall 
thera appears to have been sometimes an outwork 
(1 K. xxi, 23 ; 2 Sam. xx. 15), which was perbaiw 
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either a palisade or wall lining the dit<^ or a wall 
nused midway within the ditch itselt. In many 
towns there was a keep or citadel fora last resource 
to the defender. These forts were well furnished 
with cisterns (Acts xxi. 34 ; 2 Macc. v. 5). But 
the fortihed places of Palestine served only in a few 
instances to check effectually the progress of an in- 
vading foi-ce, though many instances of determined 
and protracted resistance are on record, as of Sa- 
maria for three years (2 K. xviii. 10), Jerusalem 
(2 K. XXV. 3) for four months, and in later times 
of Jotapata, Gamala, Machaerus, Masada, and above 
all Jerusalem itself, the strength of whose defences 
drew forth the admiration of the con(^ueror Titus. 
The earlier Egyptian fortifications consisted usually 
of a quadrangular and sometimes double wall of 
sun-dried brick, fifteen feet thick, and often fifty 
feet in height, with square towere at intervals, of 
the same height as the walls, both crowned with a 
parapet, and a round-headed battlement in shape 
like a shield. A second lower wall with towers at 
the entrance was added, distant 13 or 20 feet from 
the main wall, and sometimes another was made of 
70 or loo feet in length, projecting at right angles 
* from the main wall, to enable the defendere to 
annoy the as'^ailants in fiank. 

Ferret, one of the unclean creeping things men- 
tioned in Lev. xi. 30. The aniinal refeiTed to was 
probably a reptile of the lizard triljc. The Rabbi- 
nical writers seem to have identified this animal 
with the he^lgehog. 

FestivalB.— I. The religious times ordained in 
the Law fall under three heads; — (1.) Those fom- 
ally connected with the institution of the Sabbath ; 
(2.) The historical or gieat festivals; (3.) The 
bay of Atonement.— •(!.) Immediately connected 
with the institution of the Sabbath are — («) The 
weekly Sabbath itself. (6) The seventh new moon or 
Feast of Trumpets, (c) The Sabbatical Year, (d) 
The Year of Jubilee.— (2.) The great feasts are : — 
(a) The Passover. (6) The Feast of Pentecost, of 
Weeks, of Wheat-harvest, or, of tne First-fruits, 
(c) The Feast of Tabeniacles, or of Ingathering. 
On each of these occasions every male Israelite was 
commanded “ to appear before the Lord,” that is, 
to attend in the court of the taberaacle or the 
temple, and to make his offering with a joyful 
heart (Deut. xxvii.' 7 ; Neh, viii. 9-1 2). The at- 
tendance of women was voluntary, but the zealous 
often went up to the Passover. On all the days of 
Holy Convocation there was to be an entire suspen- 
sion of ordinary labour of all kinds (Ex. xii. 16 ; 
Lev. xTi. 29, xxiii. 21, 24, 25, 35). But on the 
intervening days of the longer festivals work might 
be earned on. Besides their religious pui-posc, the 
gi'eat festivals must have had an important luring 
on the maintenance of a feeling of national unity. 
'I’he frequent recurrence of the sabbatical number 
in the organization of these festivals is too remark- 
able to be passed over, and seems when viewed in 
connexion with the sabbatical sacred times, to fur- 
nish a strong proof that the whole svstem of the 
festi73L8 of the Jewish law was the pioduct of one 
mind. The agricultural significance of the three 
great festivals is clearly set forth in the account of 
th® Jewish sacred year contained in Lev. xxiii. 
The times of the festivals were evidently ordained 
in wisdom, so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the indiistiy of the people.— (3.) For the Day 
of Atonement see that article.— 11. Aftei* the cap- 
tivity, the Feast of Purim (Esth. ix. 20 sq.) and ! 
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that of the Dedication (1 Macc. iv, 56) were insti- 
tuted. The Festivals of Wood-carrying, as they 
were called, are mentioned by Josephus and the 
Mishna. The tei*m, ** the Festival of the Basket^' 
is applied by Philo to the offering of the First- 
fruits described In Deut. xxvi, 1-11 (/ViiYo, vol. v, 
p. 51, ed. Tanch.). 

Festns, For'oiill, successor of Felix as procu- 
rator of Judaea (Acts xxiv. 27), sent by Nero, pro- 
bably in the autumn of the year 60 a.d. A few 
weeks after Festus reached his province he heard 
the cause of St. Paul, who had been left a prisoner 
by Felix in the presence of Herod Agrippa II. and 
Bernice his sister (Acts xxv. tl, 12). Judea was 
in the same disturb^ state during the procuratorship 
of Festus, which had prevailed through that of his 
predecessor. He died probably in the summer of 
62 A.D., having ruled the province less than two 
years. 

Fetters. 1. The Hebrew word, nechushtaim, 
expresses the material of which fetters were usually 
made, viz. 6rass, and also that they were made in 
pairs f the word being in the dual number (Jiidg. 
xvi. 21 ; 2 Sam. iii. 34; 2 K. xxv. 7 ; 2 Chr. 
xxxiii. 11, xxxvi. 6; Jer. xxxix. 7, lii. 11). Iron 
was occasionally employcfi for the purpose (Ps, cv. 
18, cxlix. 8). 2. Cehcl may perhaps apply to 

the link which connected the fetters. 3. Zihkim 
(** fetters,” Job xxxvi. 8) is more usually trans- 
lated ** chains” (Ps. cxlix. 8; Is. xlv. 14; Nali. iii. 
10), but its radical sense appears to refer to the 
contractiort oi the feet by a chain. 

Fever (kaddachath, dallcketK charchur; Lev. 
xxvi. 16 ; Deut. xxviii. 22), These words, fi-om 
various roots signifying heat or inflammation, aie 
rendered in the A, V. by various words suegestivo 
of ‘fever, or a feverish affection. The third word 
may perhaps be ciysipelas. Fever constantly ac- 
companies the bloody flux, or dysenteiy (Acts 
xxviii. 8). Fevers of an inflammatory character ate 
mentioned as common at Mecca, and putrid ones at 
Djidda. Intennittent fever and dysentery, the latter 
often fatal, are ordinary Arabian di.-.eases. ^ 

Field. The Hebrew mdeh is applied to any 
cultivated ground, and in some instances in mniked 
opposition to the neighboniing wildeniess. On llie^ 
other hand the sadbh is frequently contrasted with 
what is enclosed, whether a vineyaid, a gai-den, or a 
walled town. In many passages the term implies 
what is remote from a house (Gen. iv. 8, xxiv. 63 ; 
Deut. xxii, 25) or settled habitation, as in the case of 
Esau (Gen, xxv. 27). The separate plots of ground 
were marked off by stones, which might easily he 
remove*! (Deut. xix. 14, xxvii. 17 ; cf, .Job xxiv. 
2; Prov, xxii. 28, xxiii, 10); the absence of fences 
rendered the fields liable to damage from straying 
cattle (Ex. xxii. 5) or fire (ver. 6 ; 2 Sam. xiv. 
30); hence the necessity of constantly watching 
flocks and herds. From the absence of enclosures, 
cultivated land of any size might be termed a field. 
It should be observed that the expressions “ fruitful 
field*' (Is. X. 18, xxix. 17, xxxii. 15, 16), and 
“plentiful field’* (Is, xvi. 10; Jei% xlviii. 33), are 
not connected with aadeh, but with carmely mean- 
ing a paik or well-kept wood, as distinct from a 
wilderness or a forest. Another word, ahedemothy 
is translated “ fields,** and connected by Gesenius 
with the idea of enclosure. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the notion of burning does not rather 
lie at the bottom of theeword. I'his gives a more 
consistent sense throughout. In Is. xvi. 8, it 
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ttroild thus mean the wWiered grape; In Hab. iii. 
17, blasted corn ; in Jer. xxxi. 4u, the burnt parts 
of the city (no fields ” intei'vened between the 
south-eastern angle of Jerusalem and the Kidran); 
while ill 2 K. xxiii^d, and Deut. xxxii. 32, tlie sense 
ol’ a place of burning is apprapriate. , 

Fig, Fig-tr®e (Heb. uinah), a word of frequent 
o(5currenre in the 0. T., where it signifies the ti-ee 
Ficus Carica of Linnaeus, and also its fruit. The 
fig-tree is very common in Palestine (Deut. viii. 8). 
Mount Olivet was famous for its fig-trees in ancient 
times, and they are still found there, “ To sit 
under one’s own vine and one’s own fig-tree" be- 
came a proverbial expression among the Jews to 
denote peace and prosperity (1 K. iv. 25 ; Mic. iv. 
4 ; Zecn. iii. 10). When figs are spoken of as dis- 
tinguished from the fig-tree, the plur. form tiSnim 

used (see Jer. viii. 13). 2, There are also the 

words («) biccitrah (Hos. ix. 10), signifying the 
first ripe of the fig4ree, (6) pag (Cant. ii. 13), 
tJie unripe fig, which hangs through the winter. 
(c) dSbSldh, a cake of figs compressed into that 
fiyiin for the sjike of keeping them (2 K. xx. '7). 

Fir (Heb. 6drd«4, Uroth). As the term “cedar” 
is in all probability applicable to more than one 
1 1 eei so also “ fir ” in A. V. represents more than 
one sort of wood. The opinion of Celsius that 
Berosh exclusively means “cedar” is probably iii- 
eonect. On the whole it seems likely tliat by 
Berosh or Beroth is intended one or other of the 
following trees: — 1. Pinus sylvestris^ or Scotch 
fir ; 2. larch ; 3. Cupressus sempervirens, or cy- 
press, all which are at this day found in the Le- 
banon. 

Fire.— 1. Meligious. (1.) That which consumed 
tlie burnt sacrifice, and the incense-ofleriug, begin- 
ning with the saevifice of Noah (Gen. viii. 20), 
and continued in the ever burning fire on the idtir, 
first kindled from heaven (Lev. vi. 9, 13, ix. 24), 
and rekindled at the dedication of Solomon^s Temple 
(2 Chr. vii, 1, 3). (2.) The symbol of Jehovah’s 

presence, and the instiniment of his power, in the 
•way either of approval or of destruction (Kx. iii. 2, 
xiv. 19, &c.). Pamllel with this application of fire 
juid with its symbolical meaning is to be noted the 
similar use for sacrificial pui-poses, and the res|iect 
paid to it, or to the heavenly bodies as symbols of’ 
deity, which prevailed among so many nations 
of antiquity , and of which the traces are not even 
now extinct : e. g. the Sabaean and Magian systems 
of woi-ship, and their alleged connexion with Abra- 
ham ; the occasionid relapse of the Jews themselves 
into sun-, or its corrupted form of fire-worship (Is. 
xxvii. 9 ; Deut. xvii. 3, &c.), tlie worship or deifi- 
eafion of heiwenly bodies or of fii’e, prevailing to 
some extent, as among the Persians, so also even in 
Kgypt. Fire for sacred purposes obtained else- 
where than from the altar was called “strange 
fire,” and for use of such Nadab and Abihu were 
punished with deatli by fire from God (Lev. x. 1, 
2 ; Num. iii. 4, xxvi. 61). (8.) In the case of the 

spoil token from the Midianites, such articles as 
could bear it were puiified by fire as well as in the 
water appointed for the purpose (Num. x.xxi. 23). 
The victims slain for sin-offerings were afterwards 
consumed by fire outside the camp (Lev. iv. 12, 
21, vi. 30, xvi. 27 ; Heb. xiii. 11).— II. Domestic. 
Besides for cooking piu'poses, fire is often requii’ed 
ill Palestine lor waiifith (Jer. xxxvi. 22; Mark xiv. 
64; John xviii. 18). Fffi* this purpose a hearth 
with a chimney is sometimes oonsti uoted, on which 
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dther lighted wood or pans of charcoal an. placed. 
On the Sabbath, the Law ftnrbade any fire to be 
kindled even for cooking (Ex. xxxv. 3 ; Nuxn. iv. 
32),— HI. The diyness of the land in the hot season • 
in Syiia, of coiiree increases liability to accident 
from fire. The Law therefore ordered that any one 
kindling a fire which caused damage to com in a 
field should make restitution (Ex. xxii. 6 ; comp. 
Judg. XV. 4, 5; 2 Sam. xiv. 30).— IV. Punish- 
ment of death by fire was awarded by the law 
only in the cases of incest with a mother-in-law, 
and of unchastity on the pai t of a daughter cf a 
pnest (Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9). In ceitaiii cases the* 
bodies of executed criminals and of infamous per* 
sons were subsequently burnt (Josh. vii. 25 ; 2 K. 
xxiii, 16). 

trepan, one of the vessels of the Temple ser- 
vice (Ex. xxvii. 3, xxxviii. 3 ; 2 K. xxv. 15 ; Jer, 
Iii. 19). The same word is elsewhere rendered 
“snulf-dish” (Ex. xxv. 38, xxxvii. 23; Num. iv. 
|•2) and “censer” (I.ev. x. 1, xvi. 12; Num. xvi. 

6 ff*.). There apprai*, therefore, to have been two 
articles so called : one, like a cliafiug-dish, to cany 
live coals for the pui-pose of burning incense ; an- ^ 
other, like a snuffer-dish, to be us^ in trimming 
the lam|)S, in order to cairy the snuffers and convey 
away the snuff’. 

lirkiii. [Weights and Measures.] 

Fimament. TJie Hebrew term rdkia, so trans- 
lated, is generally regai-ded as expressive of simple 
expanse, and is so rendered in the margin of tlii‘ 
A. V. (Gen. i. 6). The root means to expand by 
beating, whether by the hand, the foot, or any in- 
strument. It is especially used of beating out 
metals into thin plates ('Ex. xxxix. 3; Num. xvi. 
39). The sense of therefore, is combined 

with the ideas of expansion and tenuity in the terra. 
The same idea of solidity runs thiDUgh all the re- 
ferences to the rdkia. In Ex. xxiv. 10, it is repre- 
sented as a solid fidor. So again, in £z. i. 22-26, 
the “ firmament ” is the floor on which the throne 
of the Most High is placed. Fm-ther, the office of 
the rdkia in the economy of the world demanded 
strenijth and substance. It was to serve as a divi- 
sion between the waters above and the waters below 
(Gen. i. 7). In keeping with this view the rdkia 
w;is providetl with “windows” (Gen. vii. 11; Is. 
xxiv. 18; Mai. iii. 10) and “doors” (Ps. Ixxviii. 
23), through which the rain and the snow might 
descend, A secondary purpose which thd 7'dkta 
served was to support the heavenly bodies, sun, 
moon, and stars (Gen, i. 14), in which they were 
fixed as nails, and from which, consequently, they 
might be said to drop oft' (Is. xiv. 12, xxxiv. 4 ; 
Matt, xxiv, 29). In all these paiticulai-s we recog- 
nise the same view ius was entertained by the Greeks 
and, to a certain extent, by tlie Latins. It' it lie 
objected to the Mosaic account that the view em- 
bodied in the woixl rdkia does not harmonise wiih 
stiict philosophical truth, the answer to such an 
objection is, that the writer describes things as they 
appear rather than as'they are. 

First-bom. That some rights of primogeniture 
existed in very early times is plain, but it is not so 
clear in what they consisted, , They have been 
classed as, a. authoiity over tlic rest of the tamily ; 

6. priesthood ; c. a double portion of the inhent- 
ance. Under the Law, in memoiy of the Exodus, 
the eldest son was regarded as devoted to God, and 
was ill every case to be redeemed by an offering not 
exceeding 5 shekels, within one month firem bttth. 
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If he died before the expiintion of 30 days, the 
Jewish doctors iield the father excused, but liable 
to the payment if he outlived that time (Kx. xiii, 
1*2-15, xxii. 29 ; Num. viii. 17, xviii. 15, lb; Lev. 
xxvii. 6;. This devotion of the finst-born wtis be- 
lieved to indicate a priestho(xl belonging to the 
eldest sons of families, which being set aside in the 
case of Reuben, was transferjed to the of Levi. 
The eldest son received a double poi'tion of the 
father’s inheritance (Deut. xxi. 17), but not of the 
mother’s. Under the monarchy, the eldest son 
usually, but not always, as appears in the case of 
Solomon, succeeded his father in the kingdom (1 K. 
i. 30, ii. 22), The male first-born of animals was 
also devoted to God (Ex. xiii. 2, 12, 13, xxii. 29, 
xxxiv. 19, 20). Unclean animals were to be re- 
deemed with the addition of one-fifth ot the value, 
or else put to death ; or, if not i^eeraed, to be sold, 
fcnd the price given to the priests (Lev. xxvii. 13, 
27, 28). 

First-fruits. 1. The Law ordered in general, 
that the first of all ripe fruits and of iiquoi’s, or, as 
it is twice expressed, the fii*st of first-fruits, should 
^ offered in God’s house (Ex. xxii. 29, xxiii. 19, 
xxxiv. 26). 2. On tlie moiTow after the Passover 

sabbath, i. c. on the IGtIi of Nisan, a sheaf of new 
corn was to be brought to the priest, and waved 
before the altar, in acknowledgment of the gift of 
fruitfulness (Lev. xxiii. 5, 6, 10, 12, ii. 12). 8. At 

the expimtion of 7 weeks fiom this time, f. tf. at the 
Feast of Pentecost, an oblation was to be made of 
2" loaves of leavened bread made from the new flour, 
which were to be waved in like manner with the 
Passover sheaf (Ex. xxxiv. 22; Lev. xxiii. 15, 17 ; 
Num. xxviii, 26). 4. The feast of ingathering, t. e, 
the Feast of Tabernacles in the 7th month, was 
itself an acknowledgment of the fruits of the haivest 
Mix. xxiii. 16, xxxiv. 22; Lev. xxiii. 39). These 
four sorts of offerings were national. Besides them, 
the two following were of an individual kind. 5. 
A cake of the first dough tliat was baked, was to 
be offered as a heave-offering (Num. xv. 19, 21). 
6, The firet-fruits of the land were to be brought 
in a basket to the holy place of God’s choice, and 
there presented to the priest, who was to set the 
basket down before the altar (Deut. xxvi. 2-11). 
The offerings, both public and private, resolve 
themselves into 2 classes, a. produce in general, 6. 
offerings, prepared pi’odnce. a. Of the public olTer- 
ings of firet-fruits, the Law defined no place from 
which the Passover sheaf sliould be chosen, but the 
Jewish custom, so far as it is represented by 
the Mishna, presciibed that the wave-sheaf or 
sheaves should he taken fixim the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. The offering made at the feast of the 
Pentecost, was a thanksgiving for the conclusion of 
wheat haiTest. It consisted of 2 loaves (according 
to Josephus one ioaf) of new flour baked with 
.eaven, which was waved by the priest as at the 
Passover. No private offerings of first-fruiis were 
allowed before this public oblation of the 2 loaves. 
Tlie private oblations of first-fruits may be classed 
in the same manner as the public. No offerings 
were to be made before Pentecost, nor after the feast 
of the Dedhation, on the 25th of Cisleu (Ex. xxiii. 
16 ; Lev. xxiii. 16, 17). After passing the night 
at Jerusalem, the pilgiims returned on the follow- 
ing day to their homes (Deut. xvi. 7). b. The 
firstrfruits prepared for use were not required to be 
taken to Jerusalem. They consisted of wine, wool, 
bread, oil, date-honey, onions, cucumbers fNum. 
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XV. 19, 21 , Dent, xviii. 4), They were to be 
made, according to some, only by dwellers in Pa- 
lestiirtf; but according to others, by those also 
who dwelt in Moab, in Ammonitis, and in Egypt. 
The offerings were the perquisite of the priests 
(Num. xviii. 11 ; Deut. xviii. 4). Nehemiah, at 
ftie Retui*n from Captivity, took pains to reorganize 
the offerings of firet-fruits of both kinds, and 
to apijoint places to receive them (Neh. x. 35, 
37, xii. 44). An offering of first-fruits is mentioned 
as an acceptable one to the prophet Elisha (2 K. 
iv. 42). 

Fish; Fishing. The Hebrews recognized fish 
m one of the great divisions of the animal kingdom, 
and, as such, give them a place in the account of 
the creation (Gen. i. 21, 28), as well as in other 
passages where an exhaustive description of living 
creatures is intended (Gen. ix. 2 ; Ex. xx. 4 ; Deut. 
iv. 18 ; 1 K. iv. 33). They do not, however, 
appear to have acquhed any intimate knowledge of 
this branch of natural history. The Mosaic law 
(Lev. xi. 9, 10) pronounced unclean such fish as 
were devoid of fins and scales : these wei e and are 
regarded as unwholesome in Egypt. Of tlie various 
species found in the Sea of Galilee, the silurm 
would be classed among the unclean, while the $pa- 
rus GoUilaeus, a species of bream, and the mmjil, 
chub, would be deemed “dean” or “good.” In 
Gen. i. 21 (as comptiied with veise 28), tlie great 
maidne animals are distinguished from “ eveiy living 
creature that creepethf* a description applying to 
fish, along with otber reptiles, as having no legs. 
The Hebrews were struck with the remarkable 
fecundity of fish. Doubtless they became familiar 
with this fact in Egypt, where the abundance of 
fish in the Nile, and the lakes and canals, rendered 
it one of the staple commodities of food (Num. 
xi. 5). The destruction of the fish wjus on this ac- 
count a most serious visitation to the Egyptians (Ex. 
vii. 21 ; Is. xix. 8). Among the Pliilistines,T>agon 
was represented by a figure, half man and half fish 
(1 Slim. V, 4V On this account the worship of 
fish is expressly prohibited (Deut. iv. 18). In Pa-, 
lestine, the Sea of Galilee was and still is remark- 
ably well stored with fish, and the value attached 
to the fishery by the Jews is shown by the tiadi- 
tional belief that one of the ten laws of Josliiia en- 
acted that it should lie open to all coiners. Jeru- 
salem derived its supply chiefly fiom the Mediter- 
ranean (comp. Ez. xlvii. 10). The existence of a 
regular fish-market is implied in the notice of the 
fish-gate, which was probably contiguous to it 
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PITCHES 

(2 Chr.' uxlii. 14; Neh. lii. 3, »ii, sb; Zeph. 
i. 10). Numerous allusions to the ait of iishing 
occur in the Bible. The most usual method of 
catching fish was by the use of the net, either 
the cosWn^ net (Ilab. i. 15; Ez. xxvi, 5, 14, 
xlvii. 10), probabfy resembling the oue used in 
shown in Wilkinson fiii. 55), or the 
draw or drag net (Is. xix. 8 ; Hab. i. 15), which 
was larger and required the use of a boat : the latter 
was probably most used on the Sea of Galilee, as 
the number of boats kept on it was veiy consider- 
able. Angling was a favourite puj-suit of the wealthy 
in Egypt, as well as followed by the poor who could 
not affoixl a net. A still more scientific method 
was with the trident or the spear, as pi-actised in 
in taking the crocodile (Job xli, 7) or the 
hippopotamus. 

ritcliei (i. e. Vetches), the representative in 
tlie A. V. of the two Heb. words cnssemeth and 
kctsach. As to the fonuer see Rye. Ketaach 
denotes without doubt the NtgeUa satwa^ an herba- 
ceous annual plant belonging to the iiatuml order 
Jianmculaceae^ and sub-order ffeUehoreae, which 
grows in the S. of Europe and in the N. ctf Africa. 



SiscUa tativit. 


Flag, the representative in the A. V. of the two 
Heb. words dchtt and siiph. 1. AM, a word, ac- 
cording to Jerome, of Egyptian origin, and denoting 
“any green and coarse herbage, such as rushes and 
reeds, which grows in marshy places/* It seems 
probable that some specific plant is denoted in Job 
viii. 11. The word occui’s once again in Gen. xli. 
2, 18, where it is said that the seven well-favoured 
kine came up out of the river and fed in an AM. 
Royle and Kitto are inclined tc think that the AchA 
denotes the Cyperus esculenttis, Kalisch says that 
the AchA ** is unquestionably either the Cyperus 
esculentus or the Butomiis umbeliatus” We ai-e 
quite unable to satisfy ourselves so easily on this 
point. 2. SAph occurs frequently in the 0, T. in 
connexion with yam, ** sea, " to denote the ** Red 
S<»/* The tei-m here appears to be used in a very 
wide sense to denote weeds of any kind.” The 
yam sAph therefore is the “ sea of weeds,” and pei - 
haps, as Stanley observes, sAph ** may be applied to 
any aqueous vegetation.” 

^SI®gon, a woi-d employed in the A. V, to render 
two distinct Hebrew teims^t l.^Ashtahah (2 Sam. 
vi. 19 ; I Chr. xvi. 3 ; Cant. ii. 5 ; Hos. ili. 1). 


POOD ^71 

The meaning of this woix! is a cake of pi-essed 
misins. 2. Nebel (Is. xxii. 24 only). Bebel is 
commonly used for a Ixittle oi vessel, originally 
probably a skin, but in later times a piece of 
pottery (Is. xxx. 14;. 

Flf^ Two Hebrew words ai*e used for this 
plant in 0. T,, or rather the same word slightly 
modified. Eliminating all the places where the 
woids ai-e us^ for the article manufactured in the 
thread, the piece, or the made up gai'ment, we re- 
duce them to two: Ex. ix. 31, ceitaiu, and Josh, 
ii. 6, disputed. In the foimer the flax of the Egyp- 
tians is recorded to have been damaged by the 
pl^ue of hail. It seems probable that" the cultiv- 
ation of flax for the purpose* of the manufacture 
of linen was by no means confined to Egypt ; but 
that originating in India it spi-ead over the wliole 
continent of Asia at a very early period of antiquity. 
That it was grown in Palestine even before the con- 
quest of that counti-y by the Israelites appeal's fi om 
Josh. ii. 6. 'rhe various processes employed in pre- 
paring the flax for manufacture into cloth are indi- 
cated: — 1. The drying process. 2. The peeling of 
the stalks, and septiration of the fibres. 3. The 
hackling (Is. xix. 9). That flax was anciently one * 
of tlie most important crops in Palestine appeal's 
from Hos. ii. 5, 9. 

Fle^ an insect twice only mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, viz. in 1 Sam. xxiv. 14, xxvi. 20. Fleas are 
abundant in the East, and aflord the subject of 
many proverbial expressions. 

Flesh. [Food.j 

Flint. The Heb. chaUAmtsh is rendered fiint in 
Dent. viii. 15, xxxii. 13; Ps. cxiv. 8; and Is. 1. 7. 
In Job xxviii. 9 the same woi-d is rendered rock in 
the text, and flint in the margin. In Ez. iii. 9 the 
English word ” flint*' occui’s in the same sense, but 
there it represents the Heb. Tzor. 

Flood. [Noah.] 

Floor. [Pavement.] 

Flour. [Bread.] 

Flowers. [Palestine, Botany of.] 

Flute (1 K. i. 4, mai'g. [Pipe]), a musical in- 
strument, mentioned amongst othere (Dan. iii. 5, 
7, 10, 15) as used at the worship of the golden 
image which Nebuchadnezzar had set up/ 

Flux, Bloody (Acts xxviii. 8), the same a.s our 
dysentery, which iu the Ejist is, though sometimes 
spoi-adic, genei'ally epidemic and infectious, and tlien 
assumes its worst form. 

Fly, FUes. 1. ZMh occurs only in Ead. x. 1 
and in Is. vii. 18. The Heb. name is proliably 
a generic one for any insect. The zihAK) from the 
rivei-s of Egypt has by some writere, as by Oedmaiin, 
been identiHM with the zinih of which Bruce gives 
a description, and which is enJently some .species 
of Tabanits, Sir G. Wilkinson has given some ac- 
count of ail injurious fly under the name of Dthehab, 
a term almost identical with zMb. 2. *ArAb 
(“ swarms of flies,** “ divers sorts of flies^* A. V.), 
the name of the insect, or insects, which God sent to 
punish Pharaoh ; see Ex. viii. 21-31 ; P.s. Ixxviii, 
45, cv. 31. As the *Arob are said to have filled the 
houses of the Egyptians it seems not improbable 
that common .flies (Muscidae) are more especially 
intended. The identification of the *Ar6b with the 
cockroach is purely gratuitous* 

Food. The diet of Eastern nations has been in 
all ages light and simple. As compared w*ith our 
own habits, the chief points of contrast are the 
small amount of animal food consumed, the vaiicty 
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of articlob used as aooom^imeuts to th< evideutlj known as articles of food (Is. x. H, 

aubstitutioii of milk in various fonns for our liquoiv, lix. 5 ; Luke xi. 1 2). TKe Orientals have been at 
and the combination of wbat we should deem hoter- all limes sparing in the use of ifliiiual fi>od : not 
ogeneous elements in the same dish, or the sami only does the excesfive heat of tlie climate render it 
meal. The chief point of agi'eement is tlie large both unwholesome to eat much meat, and expensive 
consumption of bread, the importance of which in fiom the necessity of immediately consuming a 
the eyes of the Hebrew is testified by the use of thi whole animal, but beyond this Uie ritual regula* 
teitn lechm (originally food of any kind) specr tions of the Mosaic law in ancient, as of the Koran 
ticaily tor bread, as well as by tiie expi’ession “slat in modem times, have tended to the same lesult. 
ofbi‘ead** (Lev, xxvi. 26 ; Ps. cv. 10; Ez. iv. 16 The prohibition expressed against consuming the 
xiv* 13), simpler preparations of com were, how blood of any animal ^Gen. ix. 4) was more fully 
ever, common ; sometimes the fresh green eai*e were developed in the Levitical law, and enforced by the 
eaten in a natui-al state, the husks being rubbec^ penalty of death (Lev, iii. 17, vii, 26, xix, 20; 
otf by the hand (Lev. xxiii, 14 \ Deut, xxiii. 25^ beut. xii, 16 ; 1 Smu. xiv. 32 ff.; Ez. xliv. 7, 16), 
2 K* iv, 42 ; Matt. xii. 1 ; Luke vi. 1) ; more fre^ Ceilaliti^ji^’tions of the fat of sacrifices were also 
oueutty, however, the grains, after being carefully forbidden (Lev. iii. 9, 10), as being set apail for 
picked, were masted in a pan over a fire (Lev. ii, tlie oltar (Lev. iii. 16, vii. 25 ; cf. 1 fcJam. ii. 16 ff. ; 
14), and eaten as “ parched com,** in which form 2 Chr. vii. 7). In addition to the above, Christians 
they were an ordinary article of diet, poiliculaiiy werc forbidden to eat the flesli of animals, poilions 
among labourers, or otherc who bad not the means of which had been offered to idols. All beasts and 
of (hessing food (Lev. xxiii. 14; Kuth ii. 14 birds classed as unclean (Lev. xi. 1 ff, ; i:>eut. xiv. 
1 Sam. xvii. 17, xxv, 18; 2 Sam, xvii, 28): thii 4 ff.) were also prohibit^. Under tliese restric- 
pmctice is still very usual in the East. Sometimes tions the Hebrews were permitted the free use of 
. the grain was bruised (A. V. “ beaten," Lev. ii, animal food : generally speaking tiiey only availed 
14, 16), and then dried in the sun; it was eater themselves of it in the exercise of hospitality (Gen. 
either mixed with oil (Lev. ii. 15), or made into a xviii. 7), or at festivals of a religious (Ex. xii. 8), 
soft cake (A. V. “dough Num. xr. 20; Neh. x. public (1 K. i. 9; 1 Chr. xii. 40), or private clia* 
37; Ez. xliv. 30). The Hebrews used a gieat racter (Gen. xxvii. 4; Luke xv. 23) : it was only 
variety of articles (John xxi, .*)) to give a relish to in royal houseliolds that there was a daily consump- 
bread. Sometimes salt was so used (Job vi. 6), as tion of meat (1 K. iv. 23 ; Neh. v. 18). The ani- 
we leam from the passage just quoted ; sometimes mals killed for meat were— calves (Gen. xviii. 7 ; 
the bread was dipped into the sour wine (.4. V. 1 Sam. xxviii. 24; Am. vi. 4) ; Iambs (2 Sam. xii. 
“ vinegai*”) which the labourera diunk (Ruth ii. 4 ; Am. vi, 4) ; oxen, not above three yeare of age 
14); or, whcie meat was eaten, into the gtavy, (1 K. i. 9; Prov, xv. 17 ; Is. xxii. 13; Matt, xxii, 
which was either served up separately for the pur- 4) ; kids (Gen. xxvii, 9 ; Judg. vi, 19 ; 1 Sam, xvi. 
pose, as by Gideon (Judg. vi. 19), or placed in the 20) ; baits, roebucks, and fallow-deer (1 K. Iv, 23) ; 
middle of the meat-dish, as done by the Arabs, birds of various kinds ; fish, with the exception oi 
Milk and its preparations hold a conspicuous place such as were without scales and fins (Lev. xi. 9 ; 
in Eastern diet, as affording substantial nourish- Deut. xiv. 9). Locusts, of which certain species only 
went; sometimes it was prwiuced in a fresh state were esteemed clean (Lev. xi. 22), were occasionally 
(Gen. xviii. 8), but more generally in the form of eaten (Matt, iii, 4), but considered as poor fare, 
the modem le^n, i. e. sour milk (A. V. “ butter ;” MeJit does not appeal* ever to have been eaten by 
Geu, xviii, 8; Judg. v. 25 ; 2 Sam, x\’ii. 29), itself ; various accompaniments are noticed in Scrip- 
Fmit was anothei* soui'ce of subsistence: figs stand ture, as bread, milk, and sour milk (Gen. xviii. 8) ; 
firat in point of importance; they were generally bmd and broth (Judg. vi. 19); and with fish 
drial and pressed into cakes. Grapes were gene- either bread (Matt. xiv. 19, xv. 36 ; John xxi. 9) 
rally eaten in a dried state as raisins. Fruit-cake or honeycomb (Luke i.\iv. 42), With regard tc 
foims a part of the daily food of the Arabians. Of the beverages used by the llebiews, we have already 
vegetables we have most frequent notice of lentils mentioneii milk, mid the probable use of bai ley- 
(Gen. xxv. 34 ; 2 Sam. xvii. 28, xxiii. 11 ; Ez. iv. water, and of a mixture, resembling the modem . 
9), which arc still laigely used by the Bedouins in sherbet, formed of fig-cake and water, it is almost 
travelling; beans (2 Sam. xvii, 28; Ez. iv. 9), leedless to say that water was most generally drunk, 
leeks, onions, and gailick, which were and still are n addition to these the Hebrews wei'e acquainted 
of a superior quality in Egypt (Num. xi. 6). The with various intoxicating liquora, 
modem Arabians consume but few vegetables : Footmaiiy a word employed in the Auth. Veraion 
radishes and leeks are most in use, and are eaten in two senses. 1. Generally, to distinguish those of 
raw with bi*ead. The spices or condiments known the people or of the fighting-men who went on foot 
to the Hebrews were numerous, in addition to fiom those who were on horseback or in chariots, 
these classes wc have to notice some other im- But, 2. The woixl occura in a more special sense (in 
poilant aitides of food: in the first place, honey, I Sarn. xxii. J 7 only), and as the translation of a 
whether the natural product of the bee (1 Sam, different term from the above. This passage affoi’ds 
xiv. 25; Matt. iii. i), which abounds in most the first mention of the existence of a body of swift 
pails of Arabia, or of the other natui-al and inmnera in attendance on the king, though such a 
ai’tificial produi^ons included under that head, thing had been foretold by Samuel (1 Sam. viii. 11). 
es})ecially the Ms of the Syrians and. Arabians, t.c. This body appear to have been afteiwaixls kept up, 
giape-juioe boiled down, which is still extensively md to have been distinct fram the body-guard— 
used in the East; the latter is supposed to be the six hundred and the thiriy—who were ori- 
refeived to in Gen. xliii. 11, and Ex. xxviL 17. inated by David. See 1 K. xiv. 27, 28; 2 Chr. 

, With regard to oil, it does not^ appear to have .U. 10, 11 ; 2 K, xi. 4, 6, 11, 13, 19. In each of 
oeen used to the 'extent we might have aatici- ihese cases the win'd isithe same as the above, and 
ptated. Eggs are not often noticed, but were ts rendei^ed ** guara hut the translatora were evi- 
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denUy aware of iU aigni/ication* for tliey have pot 
the woitl roonei'a** in the margin in two instances 
(1 K.xiv. 27; 2 K. ad. 13). 

Forehead. The practice of veiling the face in 
public for women of the higher classes, especially 
married women, in the Kast, sufficiently stigmatizes 
with reproach the unveiled face of women of bad 
chii'acter (Gen. xxiv. 65 ; Jer. iii. 3). An especial 
force is thus given to the tern ** hard of forehead 
as descriptive of audacity in general (Ez. iii. 7, 8, 
9). 7"he custom among many Oriental nations both 
of colouring the face and forehead, and of implying 
on the body marks indicative of devotion to some 
special deity or rrligious sect is meritjgoed else- 
where. The “jewels for the forehead, '**%ientioned 
by Ezekiel (xvi. 12), and in margin of A. V. 
(Gen. xxiv, 22), were in all piobability nose-rings 
(Is. iii. 21). 

Forest. The corresponding Hebrew tei^ms are 
j/a*ar, c/ioresh, and pardes. The fii-st of these most 
truly expresses the idea of a forest. The second is 
seldom used, and applies to woods of less extent: it 
is only twice (1 Sam, xxiii. 15 ff. ; 2 Chr. xxvii.4) 
applied to woods properly so called. The third, 
pard4Sf occuis only once in reference to foi-est-trees 
(Neh. ii. 8). Elsewhere the word describes an 
orchard (Eccl. ii. 5 ; Cant. iv. 13). Although 
Palestine has nevei* been in historical times a wet- 
land country, yet there can be no doubt that there 
was much moi*e wood formerly than there is at 
present. (1.) The wood of Ephraim clothed the 
slopes of the hills that boi*dered the plain of Jezreel, 
and the plain itself in the neighbourhood of Beth* 
shall (Josh. xvii. 15 if.). (2.) The wood of Bethel 
(2 K. ii. 23, 24) was situated in the ravine which 
descends to the plain of Jericho. (3.) The forest 
of Hareth (1 Sam. xxii. 5) was somewhere on the 
bolder of the Philistine plain, in the southern part 
of Jydah. (4.) The wood thi-ough which the Is- 
raelites passed in their pursuit of the Philistines 
( I Sam. xiv. 25) was probably near Aijalon (comp. 
V. 31). (5.) The “ wood*’ (Ps. cxxxii. 6) implied 

► in the name of Kirjath-jearim (1 Sam. vii. 2) must 
have been similarly situated, as also (6.) were the 
“ foi’ests” ill which Jotham placed his forts (2 Chr. 
xxvii. 4), (7.) The plain of Sharon was partly 

covered With wood (Is. Ixv. 10), (8.) The wood 
in the wilderness of Ziph, in which David concealeii 
himself (1 Sam, xxiii. 15 ff.), lay S.E. of Hebron. 
The house of the forest of Lebanon (1 K. vii. 2, 
X. 17, 21 ; 2 Chr. ix. 16, 20) was so called pix)- 
bahly fmm being fitted up with cedar. 

Fortiffeatioxul. [Fenced Cities.] 

Fortnna'tllS (1 Cor. xvi. 17), one of thivc Co- 
rinthians, the othem being Stephanas and Acha'icus, 
who wei'e at Ephesus when St. Paul wrote his first 
Epistle. There is a Fortunatus mentioned at the 
end of Clement’s first Epistle to the Corinthians, 
who was possibly the same person. 

Fountain. Among the attractive featui^ pre- 
sented by the Land of Promise to the nation mi- 
grating from Egypt by way of the desert, none 
would be more striking than the natural gush of 
waters fixim the ground. The springs of P^estine, 
though short-lived, ai'e remaikable for their abun- 
dance and beauty, especially those which fall into 
the Joixlan and its lakes throughout its whole 
course. The spring or fountain of living water, 
the “ eye” of the landscape, is distinguished in all 
Oriental languages fi-om* the artificially sunk and 
enclosed well. The volcanic agency yhich has ope- 
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rated so poweiTully in Palestine, has from very 
early times given tokens of its working in the warm 
springs which ate found near the sea of Galilee and 
the Dead Sea. Jerusalem appears to have possessed 
either mom than one perennial spring, or one issuing 
by mom than one outlet. In Oriental cities genn- 
mlly public fountains are frequent. Traces of such 
fountains at Jerusalem may perhaps be found in the 
names Eii-Rogel (2 Sam. xvii. 17), the ** Dragon- 
well ” or fountain, and the “ gate of the fountain ” 
f5eh. ii. 13, 14). 



Fountain al^Noxaroth. (Roberta.) 


Fowl. Several distinct Hebrew and Gi*eek word.s 
are thus rondei’ed in the^ A. V. of the Bible. Of 
these the most common is *dpA, which is usually 
a collective term for all kinds of biiris. In 1 K. iv. 
23, among the daily previsions for Solomon’s table, 
“ fatted fowl” ai^e included. In the N. T. the word 
translated “ fowls” is most frequently that which 
comprehends all kinds of birds (including ravens^ 
Luke xii. 24). 

Fowl, Fowler. [Spatirow.] 

Fox (Heb. shual). We are inclined to think that 
the “jackal” is the animal more particulwly sig- 
nified in almost all the p^issages in the 0. T. where 
the Hebrew tenn occure. The shu*alvn of Judg. 
XV, 4 are evidently “jackals,” and not “ foxes,” for 
the former animal is gregarious, whereas the latter 
is solitaiy in its habits. With respect to the jackal'i 
and foxes of Palestine, there is no doubt tliat the 
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oominon jnckid of the country is the Cunts aurcuSy case, on which the lottei* ^ was written. The square 

which may be heard every night in the villages, had two thongs, on which Hebrew letters were in* 

Hemprich and £hrenbei‘g speak of a vulpine animal, scribed. That phylacte- 
under the name of Ccmis Sifriacus, as occurring in ries ioere used as amu* 

Lebanon. The Egyptian Vvlpes Niiotic*Ji$, and lets is certain, and was 

doubtless ^0 common fox of our own country, are very natural. ii»ciiliger 

even supposes that phy- 
lacteries were design^ 
to supersede those amu- 
lets, the use of which 
had been already learni 
by the Israelites in 
Egypt. The expression 
“ they make bread their 
phylacteries ** (Matt, 
xxiii. 5) refei-8 not so 
much to the phylactery 
itself, which seems to 
have been of a prescribed 
breadth, as to the case 
in which the parchment 

was kept, which the Frontlott or riiylactene*. 
Pharisees, among their 

other pretentious customs {Mark vii. 3, 4 ; Luke v. 
33, &c.), made as conspicuous as they could. It is 
said that the Pharisees wore them always, whorea!* 
the common people only used them at prayers. The 
modei’n Jews only wear them at morning prayers, 
Vn^i sootieut. and sometimes at noon. In our Lord’s time they 

were worn by all Jews, except the Karaites, women, 
Frankmcense, a vegetable resin, bi ittle, glitter- and slaves. Boys, at the age of thirteen years and 
mg, and of a bitter taste, used for the purpose of a day, were bound to wear them. The Karaites ex- 
eacriBcial fumigation (Ex. xxx. 34-36). It is ob- plained Deut. vi. 8, Ex, xiii. 9, &c., as Vi figurative 
tained by successive incisions in the bark of a tree command to remember the law, as is ceilainly the 
called the arbor thuriSy the first of which yields the case in similar passages (Prov. iil. 3, n, 21, vii. 3 ; 
purest and whitest kind ; while the produce of the Cant. viii. 6, &c.). It seems clear to us Uiat the 
after incisions is spotted with yellow, and as it be- scope of these Injunctions favoure the Karaite in- 
comes old loses its whiteness altogether. The He- taipretation. The Rabbis have many rules about 
brews imported their fmnkincense from Arabia (la. their use. 

lx, 6; Jer, vi. 20), and more porticulai’ly from Fuller, The trade of the full ere, so far as* it is 
Saba ; but it is remarkable that at present the mentioned in Scripture, appears to have consisted 
Arabian Libanum, or Olibanum, is of a veiy inferior chiefly in cleansing garments and whitening them, 
kind, and that the finest frenkincense imported into The process of fulling or cleansing cloth, so far « 
Turkey comes through Arabia from the islands of as it may be gathered from the practice of other 
fhe Indian Archipelago. There can be little doubt nations, consisted in treading or stamping on tlie 
that the tree which produces the Indian frankin- gannents with the feet or with bats in tubs of 
cense is the BoBweUia serrata of Roxburgh, or water, in which some alkaline substance answering 
BoaweUia thurifera of Colebrooke. It is still ex- the pui*pose of soap had been dissolved. The sub- 
tremely uncertain what tree produces the Arab. Oli- stances used for this puj-pose which are mentioned 
banum. Lamarck proposes the Amyris GikadensiSy in Scripture are natruin (Prov. xxv. 20 ; Jer. ii. 22) 
but, as it would seem, upon inconclusive evidence, and soap (Mai. iii. 2). Other substances also are 
Frog. The mention of this reptile in the 0. T. mentioned as being employed in cleansing, whi(;h, 
is confined to the passage in Ex. viii. 2-7, &c., in together with alkali, seem to identify the Jewish 
which the plague of frogs is described, and to Ps. with the Roman process, as urine and chalk. The 
Ixxviii. 45, cv. 30. In the N. T. the word occurs process of whitening garments was perfonned by 
once only in Rev, xvi. 13. There is no question as rubbing into them chalk or earth of some kind, 
to the animal meant. The only known species of Crete Cimolia (Cimolite) was probably the earth 
frog which occure at pi^nt in Egypt is the Rana most frequently used. The trade of the fulleis, 
esculentay the edible frog of the continent. as causing offensive smells, and also as requiring 

FMmttotl, or PliylacteriM (Ex. xiii. 16; Deut. space for drying clothes, appears to have been car- 
vi. 8 , xi. 18 ; Matt, xxiii. 5). These ** frontlets” or ried on at Jerusalem outside the city. 

** phylacteries ” were strips of parchment, on which Fuller’s Field, Hie, a spot near Jerusalem (2 K. 
were written four passages of Scripture (Ex. xiii. xviii, 17 ; Is. vii. 3, xxxvi. 2) so close to the walls 
2-10, 11-17; Deut. vi. 4-9, 13^23) in an ink pre- that a person speaking froni there could be heard 
pared for the purpose. They were then rolled up on them (2 K. xviii. 17, 26). One resort of the 
in a case of black calfskin, which was attached to a fullers of Jerusalem would seem to have been below 
stiffer piece of leather, having a thong one finger the city on the south-east side. But.Rabshakeh and 
broad, and one and a half cubita long. Thqr were his great host” must have come from the north ; 
plac^ at the bend of the left arm. Those worn on and the Fuller’s Field was therefore, to judge ftw 
the forehead were written on four strips of parch- this cireumstance, on the fhble-land on the northen> 
ment, and put into four little cells within a square side of the citjr. 




Ftmerals. JTBuiaAt.] 

Vnrlong. ntfsASURES.] 

Fnmaoe. Various kinds of furnaces are noticed 
in the Bible. (1.) TomUir is so translated in the 
A. V. in Gen. x^. 17 ; Is, xxxi. 9 ; Neh. ili. 11, 
xii. 38, Generally the word applies to the baker’s 
o\'en. (2.) Cibshdn, a smelting or calcining furnace 
(Gen. xix, 28; Ex. ix. 8, 10, xix. 18), especially a 
lime-kiln (Is. xxxiii. 12; Am. ii. 1). (3.) Cdr, a 
refining furnace (Piuv. xvii. 3, xxrii. 21 ; Ez. xxii. 
18 if.). (4.) Attdn, a large furnace built like a 
brick-kiln (Dan. iii. 22, 23). The Persians were in 
the habit of using the fornace as a means of inflict- 
ing capital punishment (Dan. /. c. ; Jer. xxix. 22 ; 
2 Macc. vii. 5 ; Hos. vii. 7). (5.) The potter’s 
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furnace (Ecclus. xxvii. 5, xxxviii. 30). (6.) The 
blacksmith’s furnace (Ecclus. xxxriii. 28). 


G 

Oa'al, son of Ebed, aided the Shochemites in their 
rebellion against Abiraelech (Judg. ix.). He does 
not seem to have been a native of Shechem, nor 
specially interested in the revolution, but rather 
one of a class of condotticrif who at such a period 
of anarchy would bo willing to sell their services to 
the highest bidder. 

Ga'ajfli. On the north side of “ the hill of 
Gaash ” was the city which was given to Joshua 
(Josh. xxiv. 30; Judg. ii. 9 ; comp. Josh. xix. 49, 
50). It does not appear to have been recognized. 

Ghl1)a. The same name as Geba. It is found 
in the A. V. in Josh, xviii. 24 ; Ezr. ii, 26 ; Neh. 
vii. 30. 

Oab'ael.— 1. An ancestor of Tobit (Tob.i. 1).— 
2. A poor Jew (Tob. i, 17, Vulg.) of “ Ri^es in 
Media,” to whom Tobias lent ten talents of silver 
(Tob. i. 14, iv. 1, 20, v. 6, ix., x. 2). 

Gab’at^ Esth. xii. 1. [Bigthan.] 

Gab'bai, apparently the head of an important 
family of Benjamin resident at Jerusalem (Neh, 
xi. 8), 

Gabliatha, the Hebrew or Chaldee appellation 
of a place, also called “ Pavement,” where the judg- 
ment-seat or bema was planted, from his place on 
which Pilate delivered our Lord to death (John 
xix. 13). The place was outside the praetorium, 
for Pilate brought Jesus forth from thence to it. 
It is suggested by Ligl^^t that Gabbatha is a 
were translation of ** pavement.” It is mom pro- 
"xbly from an ancient root signifjiing height or 
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roundness. In this esse Gabbatha designated the 
elevated Bema; and the pavement’* was possibly 
some mosaic or tesselated work; either forming the 
bema itself, or the flooring of the court immedi- 
ately round it, 

Gab’dai, 1 Esd. v. 20. [Gaba.] 

Galiriat, according to the present text of the 
LXX., the brother of Gabael, the civditor of Tobit 
(Tob. i. 14), though in another place (Tob, iv. 20) 
he Is describ^ as his father. 

Gallliel. The woixi, which is not in itself dis- 
tinctive, but mei*ely a description of the angelic 
office, is used as a proper name or title in Dan. viii. 
16, ix. 21, and in Luke i. 19, 26. In the ordinary 
traditions, Jewish and Christian, Gabriel is spoken 
of as ope of the archangels. In Scripture he is 
set for^ only as the representative of the angelic 
natum In its ministration of comfort and sympathy 
to man. 

Gad, Jacob’s seventh son, the flrst-bom of Zilpah, 
Leah’s maid, and whole-brother to Asher (Gen. xxx. 
11-13, xlvi. 16, 18). (a) The passage in which 
the bestowal of the name of Gad is preserved — ^like 
the others, an exclamation on his birth — is more 
than usually obscure : “ And Leah said, ‘ In fortune,’ 
and she called his name Gad ” (Gen. xxx. 11). Such 
is supposed to be the meaning c. the old text of the 
passage. But in the marginal emendation of the 
Masorets the word is given, “ Gad comes.” (b) In 
the blessing of Jacob, however, we find the name 
played upon in a ditferent manner ; “ Gad ” is here 
taken as meaning a piratical band or troop (Gen. 
xlix* 19). (c) The force thus lent to the name 
has been by some partially ti’ansferred to the narra- 
tive of Gen. xxx., e.g. the Samaritan Veraion, the 
Veneto-Greek, and our own A, V. — “ a troop (of 
children) cometh.” Of the childhood and life of 
the patriarch Gad nothing is preserved. At the 
time of the descent into Egj^pt seven sons are 
ascribed to him, remarkable from the fact that a 
majority of their names have pluiul tennination‘<, 
as if those of families rather than persons (Gen. 
xlvi. 16). The position of Gad during the march 
to the Promised Land was on the south side of the 
Tabernacle (Num. ii. 14). The alliance between 
the tribes of Reuben and Gad was doubtless induced 
by the similarity of their pursuits. Of all the sons 
of Jacob these two tribes alone returned to the land 
which their forefathera had left five hundred years 
before, with their occupations unchanged. At the 
halt on the east of Jordan we find them coming 
forwai-d to Moses with the represertation that they 
** have cattle” — ” a gi^t multitude of cattle,” and 
the land where they now are is a “ place for 
cattle,” They did not, however, attempt to evade 
taking their proper share of the difficulties of sub- 
duing the land of Canaan, and after that task had 
been effected they were dismissed by Joshua “ to 
their tents,” to their “ wives, their little ones, and 
their cattle,” which they had left behind them 
in Gilead. The country allotted to Gad appears, 
speaking roughly, to have lain chiefly about the 
centre of the land east of Jordan. The south of that 
district — from the Anion {Wady Mcjtib), about 
half way down the Dead Sea, to Heshbon, nearly 
due east of Jerusalem — ^was occupied by Reuben, 
and at or about Heshbon the possessions of Gad 
commenced. They embraced half Gilead, as the 
oldest record specially states (Deut. Iii. 12), or half 
the land of the childien of Ammon (Josh. jiii. 25), 
probably the mountainous district whk^ is intsr- 
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Meted the ten'ent Jabbok — if the Wiufy 
be the Jabbok — ^Induding, ae its most northern 
town, the ancient sanctuai'y of Mahanoim. On the 
east the furthest landmai'k giren is ** Arow, that 
faces Kabbah/' the present (Josh. xiil. 25). 

West was the Jordan (27). Sudi was the territory 
allotted to the Qadites, but thei'e is no doubt that 
they soon extended themselves beyond these limits. 
The official records of the reign of Jotham of Judah 
(1 Chr. V. 11, 16) show them to have been at that 
time establish^ over the whole of Gilead, and in 
possession of Bashan as far as Salcah, and very fm* 
both to the north and the east of the border given 
them originally, while the Manassites were pushed 
stUl further noi*th wards to Mount Hermon (1 Chr. 
V. 23). llie duuncter of the tribe is throughout 
strongly marked — fierce and wailike — strong men 
of might, men of war for the battle, that could 
handle shield and buckler, their faces the fitces of 
lions, and like roes upon the mountains for swift- 
ness.” The history of Jephthah develops elements 
of a difiereut nature and a higher oider than the mere 
fierceness necessoty to repel the attacks of the plun- 
derers of the desert. In the behaviour of Jepbthali 
throughout that affecting history, there are tiuccs 
of a spirit which we may almost call chivaleresque. 
If to this we add the loyalty, the genei'osity and the 
delicacy of BarziJlai (2 Sam. xix. 32-39) we obtain 
a very high idea of the tribe at whose head were 
such men as these. Nor must we, while enume- 
rating the woithies of Gad, foi^et^hat in all pmba- 
bility Elijah the Tishbite, ** who was of the inha- 
bitants of Gilead,” was one of them. But while 
exhibiting these high personal qualities, Gad appears 
to have been wanting in the powers necessary to en- 
able him to take ouy active or leading port in tlie 
coofedei’acy of the nation. The territory of Gad 
was the ^ttle-field on which the long and fieixse 
stniggles of Syria and Israel were fought out, and, 
as an agricultural and pastoral country, it must 
have sufi'ered severely in consequence (2 K. xx. 33). 
Gad was carried into captivity by Tiglath-Pileser 
(1 Chr. V. 26), and in the time of Jei'emiah the 
cities of the ti'ibe seem to have been inhabited by 
the Ammonites. 

Gad, “ the seer,” or “ the king's seer,” i. e, 
David’s (1 Chr. xxix. 29 ; 2 Chr. xxix. 25 ; 2 Sam. 
rxiv. 11 ; 1 Chr. xxi. 9), was a ‘*pi’Oi>het” who 
appears to have joined David when in the hold 
(1 Sam. xxii. 5). He re-appears in connexion with 
the punishment inflicted for toe numbering of the 
people (2 Sam. zxiv. 11-19; 1 Chr. xxi. 9-19). He 
wrote a book of the Acts of David (1 Chr. xxix. 29), 
and also assisted in the ai’iungements for the musical 
service of the ** house of God” (2 Chr. xxix. 25). 

Gad. Properly ** the Gad,” with the article. In 
the A. V, of Is. Ixv. 11 the clause ** that prepare 
a table for that troop ” has in the margin instead 
of the last word the proper name ** Gad,” which 
evidently denotes some idol worshipped by the Jews 
in Babylon, though it is impossible positively to 
identify it. That Gad was the deity Fortune, under 
whatever outward form it was wortoipped, is sup- 
ported by toe etymology, and by the common assent 
of oom^ntators. Gesemus is probably right in 
his conjectore that Gad was toe planet Jupiter, 
which was regarded by toe asttologers of the East 
M the star of greater good fortune. Movers is in 
mvnnr of the planet Venos. Jllusteatioos the 
aodent mutom of placing a banqueting titole in 
IwMiir of idols will be found in toe table ijaread for | 
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the sun among the Ethiopians (Her. id. 17v 16), 
and in the feast made by the Babylonians for th^r 
god Bel, which is described in the Apooryph^ 
history of Bel and toe Dragon (comp, also Her, i. 
181, sc.). A trace of the worship of Gad remains 
in toe proper name Baal Gad. 

Gadlteilb the. The descendants of Gad and 
members of his tribe. 

Oad'ara, a strong city situated near the river 
Hieromax, east of the Sea of Galilee, over against 
Scytoopolis and Tiberias, and sixteen lioman miles 
distant from each of4hose places. Josephus calls 
it the capital of Peraea. A lai-ge district was 
attached to it. Gadara itself is not mentioned in 
the Bible, but it is evidently identical with the 
“ country of toe Gadarones ” (Mark v. 1 ; Luke 
viii. 26, 37). Of the site of Gadara, thus so clearly 
defined, there cannot be a doubt. On a partially 
isolated hill at the north-western extremity of the 
mountains of Gilead, about sixteen miles from Tibe- 
rias, lie the extensive and remai’kable ruins of Uin 
Keis. The whole space occupied by the ruiiis is 
about two miles in circmnfei'euce. The first his- 
torical notice of Gadara is its capture, along with 
Pella and other cities, by Antioch us the Great, in 
toe year B.O. 218. The teiTitory of Gadiim, with 
the adjoining one of Hippos, was subsequently added 
to toe kingdom of Her^ the Great. Gadara, how- 
ever, derives its greatest intei'est fiom having been 
the scene of our Lord’s miracle in healing the 
demoniacs (Matt. viii. 28*34; Mai*k v. 1-21 ; Luke 
viii. 26-40). The whole circumstances of the nar- 
rative are stoikingly illustrated by the fe^itures oi 
the couniiy. Another thing is worthy of notice. 
The most intei^ting romains of GaiUrn ate its 
tombs, which dot the cliffs for a considerable di.s- 
tance round the city. Gadara was captured by 
Vespasian on toe firat outbreak of the war with the 
Jews ; all its inhabitants massacred ; and the town 
itself, with the surrounding villages, reduced to 
ashes. 

GuA'di, son of Susi ; the Manassite spy sent by 
Moses to explore Canaan (Num. xiii. 11). 

Gad'diel, a Eebulonite, one of the twelve spies 
(Num. xiii. 10). 

Ga'di, father of Menohem (2 K. xv. 14, 17). 

Galuim, son of Nahor, Abraham’s brother, by 
his concubine Reumah (Gen. xxii. 24). 

Galmr. The Bene-Gahar were among the 
families of Nethinim who rotumed from the ctip- 
tivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 47 ; Neh. vii. 49). 

Gai'iui. [John, Second and Third Epistles 
OP.] 

Cifll'aad (1 Maoc. v. 9, 55; Jud. i. 8, xv. 5; 
and THE COUNTRY OF Galaad, 1 Macc. V, 17, 
20, 25, 27, 36, 45, xiii. 22), the Greek foiin of the 
word Gilead. 

Galal. 1. A Levite, one of the sons of Asaph 
(1 Chr. ix. 15) .—2. Another Levite of the family 
of Elkanah (i Chr. ix. 16).— G. A thii-d Levite, 
son of Jedutoun (Neh. xi. 17). 

Gala'tia. Galatia is literally the Gallia” of 
toe East. The Galatians were in their origin a 
stna^ of that gi'eat Keltic totrent which poured 
into^reeoe in tlte third century before the Chiistian 
era. Some of these invaders moved on into Thi'aoe, 
and appeared on the shores of the Hellespont and 
Bosporus, when Nioomedes 1., king of Bitoynia, 
being then engaged in a jnvil war, invited them 
across to help him. At toe end of the Bepublioi 
Galatia appeam as a dependent at the 
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beginning of the Empire as a prdvince (a.d. 2_, recently Lightfoot, ui|fe the' probability of its having 
The lioman province of Galatia may be roughly been written at al^ut the same time as the Epistle 
de^ibed as the central region of the peninstihi oi to the Romans. They would therefore assign Coiinth 
<Asia Minor, with the provinces of Asia on the as the place where the Epistle was written, and the 
west, CapI>ado«ia on the east, Pamphylia and three months that the AposUe stayed them (Acts 
CiLioiA on the south, and Bithynia and Pontcts xi. 2, 3), apparently the winter of A.D. 57 or 58, 
on the north. It would be difficult to define the as the exact period. But it seems almost imposBib(|^ 
exact limits. In fact they were frequently changing, to assign a later period than the commenoemsnt of 
At one time there is no doubt that this province the prolonged stay in Ephesus (a.d. 54). 
contained Pisidia and Lycaonia, and therefore those Galbaanm, one of the perfumes employed in 
towns of Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, the preparation of the sacred incense (Ex. xxx. 34). 
which are conspicuous in the narrative of $t. Paul’s The galbanum of commerce is brought chiefly from 
tiavels. But the characteristic part of Galatia lay India and the Levant. It is a resinous gum of a 
northward from those districts. These Eastern brownish yellow colour, and strong, disagreeable 
Gauls preserved much of their ancient character^ smell, usually met with in masses, nut sometimes 
and something of their ancient language. The pre- found in yellowish tear-like drops. But, though 
vailing spe^h, however, of the district was Greek, galbanum itMlf is well known, the plant which 
The inscriptions found at Ancyra are Greek, and yields it has not been exactly detemined. Sprengel 
St. Paul wrote his Epistle in Greek. It is difficult is in fiivour of the Ferula feniktgOf L., which grows 
at fii-st sight to detennine in what sense the word in North Africa, Crete, and Asia Minor, it was 
Galatia is used by the writeis of the N. T., or whe- for some time suppos^ to be the product of the 
ther always in the same sense. In the Acts of the Bvbon galbanum of Linnaeus, a native of* the Cape 
Apostles the journeys of St. Paul through the dis- of Good Hope. The Opoidia Galbanifera has been 
are mentioned in veiy general terms. On all adopted by the Dublin Collie in their Pharmacopeia 
accounts it seems most probable that Galatia is used as that which yields the galbanum. But the ques- 
by St. Luke as an ethnographical' term', and not for tion remains undecided. 

the Roman province of that name. We must not the. name given by Jacob to the heap 

leave unnoticed the view advocated by Bottger, which he and Laban made on Mount Gilead in 
that the Galatia of the Epistle is entirely limited to witness of the covenant then entered into between 
the district between Derbe and Colossae, t. e. the them (Gen. xxxi. 47, 48; comp. 23, 25). 
extreme southern frontier of the Roman province. O&l'gpalay the ordinary equivalent in the LXX. 

Qalatianfl, The EpUtle to the, was written by for Gilgal. In the A. V. it is named only in 
the Apostle St. Paul not long after his journey 1 Macc. ix. 2, and may there denote either the 
through Galatia and Phrygia (Acts xviii. 23), and upper Gilgal near Bethel, or the lower one near 
probably in the early poilion of his two years and Jericho. 

a half stay at Ephesus, which terminated with the Oal'iloo. This name, which in the Roman age 
Pentecost of A.D. 57 or 58. The Epistle appears was applied to a large province, seems to have been 
to have been called forth by the machinations of originaUy confined to a little circuit” of country 
Judajzing teachera, who, shortly before the date round Kedesh-Naphtali, in which wei'e situated the 
of its composition, had endeavoured to seduce the twenty towns given by Solomon to Hham, king of 
churches of this province into a recognition of dr^ Tyre, as payment for his work in conveying timber 
cumcision (v. 2, 11, 12, vi. 12, sq.), and had openly from Lebanon to Jerusalem (Josh. xx. 7; 1 K. ix. 
• sought to depi'eciate the apostolic claims of St. Paul 11). They were then, or subsequently, occupied 
(comp. i. 1, 11)'. The scope and contents of tlie by strangere, and for this reason Isaiah gives to the 
Epistle are thus — (1) apologetic (i., ii.) and po- district the name ** Galilee of the Gentjjiles ” (Is, ix. 
Icinical (iii., iv.) ; and (2) hortatory and practical 1). It is probable that the strangers increased in 
(v., vi.): the positiohs and demonstrations of the number, and became during the captivity the great 
former portion being used with great power and body of the inhabitants ; extending themselves also 
])ci’suasiveness in the cxhoilations of the latter, over the surrounding country, t^y gave to their 
With regard to the genuineness and authenticity of new territories the old name, until at length Galilee 
this Epistle, no writer of any ciedit or respectability became one of the largest provinces of Palestine, 
has expi'esscd any doubts. The testimony of the la the Maccabean period Gdilee contained only a 
early church is most decided and unanimous. Besides few Jews living in the midst of a laige heathen 
express references to the Epistle we have one or two population (1 Maoc. v. 20-23). In the time of oui* 
diiect citations found as early as the Jtime of the Lord all Palestine was divided into three provinces. 
Apostolic Fathcra, and several apparent allusions. Judaea, Samaria, and Galilee (Acts ix. 31 ; Luke 
Two historical questions require a brief notice: — *vii. 11 ; Joseph. B,J. iii. 3). The latter included 

1. The number of visits made by St. Paul to the the whole northern section of the countiy, including 
churches of Galatia previous to his writing the the andent territories of Issachar, Zebulun, Asher, 
Epistle. These seem certainly to have been two, and Naphtali. On the west it was bounded by the 
The Apostle founded the churches of Galatia in the territory of Ptolemais, which j^obably incladed 
visit recorded Acts xvi. 6, daring his second mis- the whole plain of Akka to the foot cf Carmel. 
Sionary journey, about A. D. 51, and revisited them The southern border ran along the base of Carmel 
at the period and on the occasion mentioned Acts and of the hills of Samaria to Mount Gilboa, and 
xviii. 23, when he went through the country of then descended the valley of Jezreel by Scythopolis 
Galatia and Phrygia, On this occasion it would to the Jordan. The river Jordan, the Sea of Galilee^ 
seem probable that he found the leaven of Judaism and the upper Jordan to the fountain at Dan, formed 
beginning to work in tlie churches of Galatia, the eastern border ; and the northern ran finm Dan 

2. Closely allied with the preceding question is that westward across the mountain ridge till it touched 
uf the ^te, and the plafo from which the Epistle the territory of the Phoenicians. G^lee was divided 
was written. Conybmre and Howspn, and more nto two sections, “ Lower ” and “ Upper,” Lowur 
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Galilee iticluded the great plain of Esdraelon with 
its offshoots, which run down to the Joi'dan and 
the Lake of Tibenas ; and the whole of the hill- 
sountiy ailjoining it on the north to the foot of 
tlie mountaiu-mnge. It extended as far as the 
grillage of Giiica, the modern Jentn^ on the extreme 
southern side •of the plain, and included the whole 
region fmm the plain of Akka, on the west, to 
the shoves of the lake on the east. It was thus 
one of the ricliest and most Iteautlful sections of 
Palestine. The chief towns of Lower Galilee were 
'I'iberias, Taiichaea, at the southern end of the Sea 
of Galilee, and Sepphoris. The towns most cele> 
bmttid in N, T. history are Nazareth, Cana, and 
Tiberias (Luke i. 26; John ii. 1, vi. 1). Upijer 
Galilee embraced the whole mountain-range lying 
between the upper Jordan and Phoenicia. Its 
Bouthein border ran along tlie foot of the Safed 
range fi*om tlie north-west angle of the Sea of 
Galilee to the plain of Akka. To this region the 
name ** Galilee of the Gentiles ** is given in the 

0. and N. T. (Is. ix. 1 ; Matt. iv. 1 5). The town 
of Capernaum, on the noiih shore of the lake, was 
in upper Galilee. Galilee was tlie scene of the 
gi’eater part of our Lord’s private life and public 
acts. His early years were spent at Nazarath ; and 
when lie entered on His great work He made 
Capernaum His home (Matt, iv, 13, ix, 1), It is 
a remarkable fact that the fiiat thiec Gospels are 
chiefly taken up with «ur Lord’s ministrations in 
this piovince, while the Gospel of John dwells more 
uiwn those in Judaea. .The nature of our Lord’s 
parables and illustrations was greatly influenced by 
the peculiar features and pmducts of the country. 
The Apostles were all either Galileans by birth or 
residence (Acts i. 11). Aftei: the destiuction of 
Jerusalem, Galilee be<kme the chief seat of Jewish 
schools of learning, and the residence of their most 
celebrated Rabbins. 

Oalilee, Sea of. [Gennesareth.] 

Gall, the representative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew woids mirirdh, or mJrdrdA, and rdsA. 

1. MSrerdh or mSrdrdh denotes etymologically 
“that which is bitter;’* see Job xiii. 26, “thou 
wriiest bitter things against me." Hence the teim 
is applied to the “ bile " or “ gall ” from its intense 
bitterness (Job xvi. 13, xx. 25); it is also used 
of the “ poison ” of serpents (Job xx. 14), which 
the ancients erroneously believed was their gall. 

2. Kdshy generally translated gall ” by the A. V., 
is in Hos. x. 4 rendered ** hemlodc:” in Deut. xxxii. 
33, and Job xx. 16, rosh denotes the “ poison" or 
“ venom " of serpents. From Deut, xiix. 18, and 
Lam. iii. 19, compared with Hos, x, 4, it is evident 
that the Heb, term denotes some bitter, and perhaps 
poisonous plant. Other writera have supposed, and 
with some reason (from Deut xxxii. 32), that some 
herry-heai'ing plant must bo intended. Gesenius 
understands “ poppies." The capsules of the Papa^ 
veraceae may well give the name of rdsh (“ head ") 
to the plant in question, just as we speak of poppy 
heads. The various species of this family spring 
up quickly in comoflelcb, and the juice is extremely 
bitter. A steeped solution of poppy heads may be 
“ the water of gall " of Jcr. viii 14. The possi^ 
in the Gospels which relate the circumstance of the 
Boman soldiers oflering our Lord, just before liis 
crucifixion, “ vinepr mingled with gall," according 
to Matthew (xxvii. W), and “wine minted 
wito myrrh," according to St. Mark's account (xv. 
2S), lequlre some oouaderatum. Matthew, in his | 
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usual way,*' as Hengstenberg I'emarks, “ designates 
the drink theologically: always keeping his eye on 
the prophecies of the 0. T., he spealb of gall and 
vinegar for the purpose of rendering the fulfilment 
of the Psalms more manifest. Mnnk aga n (xv. 23), 
according to hia way, looks rather at the wAwafd 
quality of the drink, “ Gall ** is not to be under- 
stood in any other sense than as expressing the bitter 
nature of the draught. Notwithstanding "the almost 
concurrent opinion of ancient and modem com- 
mentator that the “wine mingled with myn-h" 
was ofleiwl to onr Lord as an anodyne, we cannot 
readily come to the same conclusion. Had the soi- 
diei« intended a mitigation of suffering, they would 
doubtless have oft'ered a draught drugg^ with some 
substance having narcotic properties. The drmk in 
question was probably a mere ordinary’ beverage of 
tile Romans. 

Gallery, an aichitectural terra, describing the 
porticos or verandahs, which are not uncommon in 
Eastern houses. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the Hebrew words, so translated, have any reference 
to such an object. (1.) In Cant. i. 17 the woiti 
rdchtt means “ paudling,’* or “ fretted work,*’ 
(2.) In Cant. vii. 6, rdhU is applied to the hair, 
the regularly arranged, flowing lo^s being compared 
by tl»e poet to the channels of running water seen 
in the pasture-grounds of Palestine. (3.) In Kz. 
xli. 15, xlii. 3, the word atttk seems to mean a 
pillar used for the suppoit of a floor. 

Galley. [Ship.] 

GaTlini (=:“ heaps," or possibly “springs"), 
a place which is twice mentioned in the Bible ; — 
(1.) As the native place of the man to whom 
Micbal, Divvid’s wife, was given — “ Phalli the son 
of Laish, who was from Gallim** (1 Sam, xxv, 44). 
There is no clue to the situation of the place. 
(2.) The name occurs again in the cjitalogue of places 
tenified at the approach of Sennacherib (Is. x. 30). 

It was perhaps a short distance N, of Jeru^lem. 
The name of Gallim has not been met with in 
modern times. 

Gallio. Junius Annaeus Gallio, the Roman pio- • 
consul of Achaia when St, Paul was at Corinth, 
A.D. 53, under the Emperer Claudius. He was 
brother to Lucius Annaeus Seneca, the philosopher. 
He is said to have been put to death by Nero, “ as 
well as his brother Seneca, but not at the same 
time** (Winer); but there is apparently no au- 
thority for this. Jerome in the Chronicle of Eu- 
sebius says that he committed suicide in the year 
65 A.D. 

Gallows. [Punishment,] 

Gam'aol, 1 Esd. viii. 29. [Daniel, 3.] 

Gamaliol, son of Pedahzur; prince or captain 
of the tribe of Manasseh at the census at Sinai 
(Num. i. 10, ii. 20, vii. 54, 59), and at stalling on 
the march through the wildeniess (x. 23). 

Gaina'liol, a Phai’isee and celebrated doctor of 
the law, who gave piiident worldly advice in the 
Sanhedrim respecting the treatment of the followers 
of Jesus of Nazaretii (Acts v. 34 ff.). We learn 
from Acts xxii. 3 that he was the preceptor of St. 
Paul, He is generally identified with the very 
oelebrated Jewish doctor Gamaliel. This Gamaliel 
was son of Kabbi Simeon, and grandson of the cele- 
brated Hillel ; he was president of the Sanhedrim 
under Tiberias, Caligula, and Claudius, and is 
reported to have di^ eighteen years before the 
destroction of Jerusalem.* 

JFith legard to juvenile games, the 
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notices ai‘e very few. It must not, however, be 
infened fi'om this that the Hebrew children wei^ 
without the amusements adapted to their age. The 
only recorded 8TOi*ts, however, ai'e keeping tame 
birds (Job xli, and imitating the proceedings of 
marriages or funerals (Matt. xi. 16). With i-egaid 
to manly games, they were not much followed up 
by the Hebrews; the natui^al earnestness of their 
character and the influence of the climate alike in- 
disposed them to active exertion. The chief amuse- 
ment of the men appearo to have consisted in con- 
veisation and joking (Jcr. xv. 17 ; Prov. xxvi. 19). 
A military exercise seems to be noticed in 2 Sam. 
ii. 14, In Jei'ome’s day the usual sport consisted 
in lifting weights as a trial of strength, as also 
practised in Egypt. Dice ai*e mentioned by the 
'J’almudists, probably introduced from Egypt. Public 
games were ^together foreign to the spirit of Hebrew 
institutions: the great religious festivals supplied 
tiic pleasurable excitement and the feelings of na- 
tional union which rendei'ed the games of Greece so 
{)opuhir, and at the same time inspired the per- 
suasion that such gatherings should be exclusively 
connected with religious duties. Accordingly the 
election of a gymnasium by Jiison was look^ upon 
as a heathenish proceeding (1 Macc. i. 14 ; 2 Macc. 
iv. 12-14). The entire absence of verbal or his- 
toriciil reference to this subject in the Gospels shows 
how little it entered into the life of the Jews. 
Among the Greeks the rage for theatrical exhibitions 
was such that every city of any size possessed its 
theatre and stadium. At Ephesus an annual con- 
test was held in honour of Diana. It is probable 
that St. Paul was present when these games wei’e 
])i*oceediiig. A direct refeience to the exhibitions 
that took place on such occasions is made in 1 Cor. 
XV. 32. St. PauPs Epistles abound with allusions 
to the Greek contests, borrowed probably from the 
Isthmian games, at which he may well have been 
pi*esent during his fii'st visit to Corinth. These 
contests (2 Tim. iv. 7 ; I Tim. vi. 12) wei*e divided 
into two classes, the pancratium^ consisting of box- 
ing and wrestling, and the pentathUmy consisting 
of leaping, running, quoiting, hurling the spear, and 
wrestling. The com]>etitors (1 Cor. ix. 25 ; 2 Tim. 
ii. 5) required a long and severa course of previous 
training (1 Tim. iv. 8), during which a p^ticular 
diet was enforced (1 Cor. ix. 25, 27). In the 
Olympic contests these preparatory 6X61*01663 ex- 
tended over a period of ten months, during the last 
of which they were conducted under the supervision 
of appointed ofHcei*s. The contests took place iu 
the presence of a vast multitude of spectators (Heb. 
xii. 1), the competitors being the spectacle (1 Cor. 
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IV. 9 , Heb. X. 33). The games were opened by 
the proclamation of a hendd (1 Cor. ix. 27), whose 
office it was to give out the name and counti*y ot 
each candidate, and especially to announce the name 
of the victor before the assembled multitude. The 
judge was selected for his spotless integrity (2 Tim. 
iv. 8) : his office was to decide any disputes (Coi. 
iii. 15) and to give the prize (1 Cor. ix. 24; Phil. 
Hi. 14), consisting of a crown (2 Tim. ii. 5, iv. 8) 
of leaves of wild olive at the Olympic games, and 
of pine, or at one period, ivy, at the Isthmian games. 
St. Paul alludes to two only out of the five contests, 
boxing and i*unning, most frequently to the latter. 
In boxing (cf. 1 Cor. ix. 26) the hands and arms 
were bound with the cestusy a band of leather- 
studded with nails. The foot-race (2 Tim. iv. 7) 
was run in the stadium (1 Cor. ix. 24), an oblong 
area, open at one end and rounded in a semicircular 
foi*m at the other, along the sides of which were 
the raised tiers of seats on which the spectator sat. 
The judge was stationed by the goal (Phil. iii. 14), 
which was cleaily visible from one end of the 
stadium to the other. 



Gam'madims. This word occui-s only in £z. 
xxvii. 11. A variety of explanations of the te\*m 
hare been offered. (1.) One class rendeis it 
“pigmies.” (2.) A second treats it as a geogm- 
phical or local teim. (3.) A third gives a more 
genei*al sense to the word, “ brave waiTiors.” Hitzig 
suggests deserters.” After all, the rendering in 
the LXX., “ guai'ds,” furnishes the simplest ex- 
planation. 

Ga'miil, a priest ; the leader of the 22Dd ooui’se 
in the service of the sanctuary (1 Chr, xxiv. 17). 

Gar. **Sons of Gar” are named among the 
“ sons of tlie servants of Solomon ” in 1 Esd. v. 34. 

Churden. Gai'dens in the East, as the Hebrew 
word indicates, are inclosures, on the outskirts of 
towns, planted with various trees and shrubs. From 
the allusions in the Bible we learn that they were 
surrounded by hedges of thorn (Is. v. 5), or walls 
of stone (Pi*ov. xxiv. 31). For further protection 
lodges (Is. i. 8 ; Lam. ii. 6) or watchtowers (Mmlt 
xii. 1) were built in them, in which sat the keeper 
(Job xxvii. 18) to drive away the wild beasts and 
rabbers, as is case to this day. The gardens oi 
the Hebrews were planted with dowers and aromatic 
shrubs (Cant. vi. 2, iv. 16), besides olives, fig-trees, 
nuts, or walnuts (Cant. vi. 11), pomegranatca, and 
others for domestic use (Ex. xxiiL 11 ; Jer» 5 ; 
Am. ix. 14). Gardens of herbo, or kitchen-gar« 
dens, are mentioned in Deut. xi. 10, and 1 K. xxi. 
2. Cucumbers were grown in them (Is. i. 8 ; Bar. 


Uoxing. 
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▼i. 70)t and praUably also melons, le^, onions, 
and garlic, which ai^ spoken o£ (Num* xi. 5) a 
the productions of a neighbouring oountiy. Th 
rose-gai*den in Jerusalem, said to have been situatec 
westward of the temple mount, is remarkable as 
having been one of the few gaidens which, fytan 
the time of the prophets, existed within the citj 
walls. But of all the gardens of Palestine none i 
possessed of associations more sacmd and imperisb 
able than the garden of Gethsemane, beside &e oil- 
piwsses on the dopes of Olivet. In addition to th< 
ordinaiy productions of the oountrj, weai‘e tempted 
to in&r from Is. xvii. 10 that in some gai^ens care 
was bestowed on the rearing of exotics. In a cli- 
mate like that of Palestine the neighbourhood o' 
w’ater was an important consideration in selectiu] 
the bite of a gai:den* To the old Hebrew poets . 
well-watered garden,*’ or **a tree planted by tht 
waters,” was an emblem of Inxui-iatit fertility anr 
material prosperity (Is. Iviii. 11 ; .Ter. xvii, 8, xxxi 
12;. From a neighlibui'ing stream or cistern were 
supplied the channels or conduits, by which the 
gai’dens were intersected, and the water was that 
conveyed to all parts (Ps. i. 3 ; Eccl. ji. 6 ; Ecclus. 
xxiv'. 30). It is matter of doubt what is the exact 
meaning of the expression ** to water with the foot” 
in Deut. xi. 10. The omnge, lemon, and mulberry 
groves which lie around and behind Jaffa supply, 
perhaps, the most striking peculiarities of orientol 
gaitlejis — gai'dens which Manndrell describes as 
being a confused miscellany of troes jumbled to- 
gether, without either posts, walks, ai'bours, or 
anything of art or design, so that they seem like 
thickets rather than gaidens.” The kings and nobles 
had their country-houses surrounded by gardens 
(1 K. xxi. 1 ; 2 K. ix. 27), and these were used on 
festal occasions (Cant, v, 1). The garden of Ahas- 
uerus was in a court of the palace (Esth. i. 5), ad- 
joining the banqueting-ball (Estb. vii. 7). In Ba^ 
bylon the gardens and orchaids were inclosed by the 
city walls. In large gardens the otxihard was pro- 
bably, as in Egypt, the inclosure set apart for the 
cultivation of date and syoomore trees, and fruit- 
ti'ees of vaiious kinds (Cant. iv. 13 ; Eccl. ii. 5). 
The ancient Hebrews made use of gaidens as places 
of burial (John xix. 41). Manasseh and his son 
Amon were buried in the garden of their palace, 
the garden of Uzza (2 K. xxi. 18, 26). The retire- 
ment of gardens rendered them favourite places for 
devotion (Matt. xxvi. 36 ; John xviii. 1 ; cf. Gen. 
xxiv. 63). In the degenerate times of the monarchy 
they were selecfed as the soenes of idolatrous wor- 
ship (Is. i. 29, IxY. 3, Ixvi. 17) and images of the 
Idols were probably ei^ected in them . Gardeners are 
alluded to in Job zzvit. 18 and John xx* 15. But 
how £ur the art of gardening was carried among 
the Hebrews we have few means of ascertaining, 
'fhat they were acquainted with the process of graft- 
ing is evident fVom Bom. xi. 17, 24, as well as from 
the minute prohibitions of the Mishna. The tradi- 
tional gardens and pools of Solomon, supposed to be 
alluded to in Ecd. ii. 5, 6, ai*e shown in the Wadt/ 
Urids (t. e. Hortus), about an hour and quarter to 
the south of Bethlehem (cf. Jos, Ant, viii. 7, §3), 
The “ king’s gaiden,” mentioned in 2 K. xxv. 4 } 
Neh. ill. 15 ; Jer. xxxix. 4, lii. 7, was near the poo) 
of Sikkim, at the mouth of the Tyropoeon, norm of 
Bir Eyub, and was foraned by the meeting of the 
valleys of Jehoshaphat and Ben Hinnom. 

Oft'reb, one of the heroes of David’s army (2 Sam. 
xxHi. 38). ' 
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CNi’reb, the SOU, in tlie neighliourhood ol JertK 
Salem, named only in Jer. xxxi. 39. 

Gar'i8i]ii, 2 Macc. v. 23 ; vi. 2. [GEiaziM.] 

Gartiek (Num. xi. 5), It is the Allium Sativum 
of Linnaeus, whidi nbounds in Egypt. 

Oarmant [Dress.] 

Oar'ndte, tha. Keil^ the Garmite, t. e, the do* 
scendant of Gerem, is mentioned in the obscure ge- 
nealogical lists of the fiunilies of Judah (1 Chr. 
iv. 19). 

Oaniaonu The Hebrew woixls so rendered in 
the A. V. are derivatives from the root ndtsab to 
“ place, ei-ect,” which may be applied to a variety 
of objects. (1.) Jlfa^<sa6 and undoubt- 

edly mean a “gaiTison,” or fortified post (I Sam. 
xiii. 23, xiv. 1, 4, 12, 15; 2 Sam. xxiii. 14). 
(2.) NetHb is also used for a “ gaiTison ” (in 1 Chr, 
xi. 16), but elsewhere for a “column” erected in 
an enemy’s country ns a token of conquest (1 Sam. 
xiii. 3). (3.) The same woid elsewhere means 
“ officers ” placed over a vanquished people (2 Sam. 
viii. 6, 14; 1 Chr. xviii. 13 ; 2 Chr. xvii. 2). (4.) 

Mattsebah in Ez« xxvi. 11 means a “ pillar.” 

Gaab'imi. A vai'iation of the name Geshem 
(K eh. vi. 6). 

Oa'tam, the fomih son of Eliphaz the son of 
Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 1 1 ; 1 Chr. i. 36), and one of the 
dukes” of Eliphax (Gen. xxxvi. 16). 

Gats. The gates and gateways of eastern cities 
ancienUy held, and still hold, an important part, 
not only in the defence but in the public economy 
of the place. They ai'e thus sometimes taken as 
I’epresenting the city itself (Gen. xxii. 17, xxiv. 
60; Deut. xii. 12; Judg. v. 8; Ruth iv. 10; Ps. 
Ixxxvil. 2, exxH. 2). Among the special pinqiofies 
for whidi they were used may be mentioned — 1 . 
As places of public resort (Gen. xix. 1, xxiii. 10, 
xxxiv. 20, 24; 1 Sam. iv. 18, &;c.). 2. Places for 
publicdeliberation, administration of justice, or of au- 
dience for kings and rulers, or ambassadors (Deut. ^vi. 
18, xxi. 19, xxv. 7 ; Josh. xx. 4 ; Judg. ix. 35, &c.). 
3. Public markets (2 K. vii. 1). In heathen towns 
the open spaces near the gates appear to have been 
sometimes used as places for sacrifice (Acts xiv. 13 ; 
comp. 2 K. xxiii. 8). Rcgaitled therefore as posi- 
tions of gi'eat importance the gates of cities were 
carefully guaided and closed at nightfall (Dent. iii. 
5; Josh, ii. 5, 7; Judg, ix. 40, 44). They con- 
tidned chambera over tbe gateway (2 Sam. xviii. 
24). The gateways of Assyrian cities were aixdied 
or squaro-bmded entrances in the wall, sometimes 
flanked by towers. The doors themsdves of the 
larger gates mentioned in Saipture were two-leaved, 
j>lated with metal, closed with locks and fastened 
with metal bars (Eteut. iii. 5 ; Ps. evii. 16 ; Is. xiv. 

1, 2). Gates not defended by iron were of course 
iable to be set on fire by an enemy (Judg. ix. 52). 
The gateways of royal palaces and even of private 
houses were often richly ornamented. Sentences 
Prom the Law were Jnscribed on and above the 
gates (Deut, vi. 9 ; Is. liv. 12 ; Rev. xxi. 21). The 
gates of Solomon’s Temple were veiy massive and 
(lostly, being overlaid with gold and carvings (1 K. 
vi. 34, 85 ; 2 K. xviii. 16). Those of the Holy 
Place were of olive-wood, two-leaved, and overlaid 
with gold; those of the temple of flr (1 K. vi. 31, 
32, 34 ; £z. xIL 23, 24). The figurative gates o( 
fiearl and precious stones (Is. liv. 12; Rev. xxi, 
21) may be regarded as having their types in the 
massive stone doors which are Ibund in some of the 
ancient houses in Sytia. These aro of single slabs 
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imral inches thick, sometimes 10 feet high, and Gaih^hn'pher, or Otttall-lia'pilir, a town on the 
turn on stone pivots above. Ej^ptian doorways border of the temioiy of Eebulun, not far from 
wem often richly ornamented. The parts of the Japhia, now Tdfa, (Josh. xix. 12, 13), celebra^ 
doomay were the threshold (Judg. xix. 27) ; the as the natire place oi the prophet Jonah (2 K. xiv. 
side-posts, the lintel (Ex. xii. 7). In the Temple, 25). There can scarcely be a doubt that el^Mesk* 
Levites, and in houses of the wealthier classes, and had, a village 2 miles E. of S^drieh, is the ancient 
in palaces, persons were especially appointed to keep Gath-hepher. 

the door (Jer. xxxv. 4: 2 K. xii. 9, xxv. 18, &c.). Gatlurim'liioii. L A city given out of thetiibe 

of Dan to the Levites (Josh. xxi. 24 ; 1 Chr. vi. 
69), situated on the plain of Philistia, apparently 
not far from Joppa (Josh. xix. 45). Its site is un- 
known.— 2. A town of the half tribe of Manasseh 
west of the Jordan, assigned to the Levites (Josh, 
xxi. 25). The reading Gath-rimmon is probably an 
error of the transcribers. 

Oa'sa (properly Azzah), one of the live chief 
cities of the Philistines. It is remarkable for iU 
continuous existence and imporiance from the vei^ 
earliest times. The secret of this unbroken history 
is to be found in the situation of Gaza. It is the 
last town in the S.W. of Palestine, on the frontier 
towards Egypt. The same peculiarity, of situa^ 
tion has mii^e Gaza important in a military sense. 
Its name means the strong ;** and this was well 
elucidated in its siege by Alexander the Great, 
which lasted five months. This city was one of 
the most impoi-tant militai'y positions in the wai*8 
of the Maccabees (1 Macc. xi. 61, 62, xiii. 43). 
Some of the most important campaigns of the 
crusaders took place in the neighbourhood. The 
Biblical history of Gaza may be ti-aced through the 
following stages. In Gen. x. 19 it appears, even 
before the call of Abraham, as a bolder ** city of 
the Canaanites. In the conquest of Joshua the ter- 
ritory of Gaza is mentioned as one which he was 
Ancient Egyptian door. (Wilkiiiaon.) UOt able tO SUbdue ( Josh. X. 41, xi. 22, xlil. 3). It 

was assigned to the ti*ibe of Judah (Josh. xv. 47), 
Oath, one of the five royal cities of the Philis- and that tiibe did obtain possession of it (Judg. i. 
tines (Josh. xiii. 3 ; 1 »Sam. vi. 17) ; and the native 18) ; but they did not hold it long; for soon after* 
pta(% of the giant Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 4, 23). wards we find it in the hands of the Philistines 
The site of Gath has for many centuries remain^ (Ju'lg. iii. 3, xiii. 1, xvi. 1, 21); indeed it seems 
unknown. After a careful survey of the countiy, to have been their capital ; and appai*ently con- 
.'ind a minute examination of the several passages ef tinned thiXMigh the times of Samuel, l&ul, and David 
Scripture in which the name is mentioned, Mr. to be a Philistine city (1 Sam. vi. 17, xiv. 52, 
Porter came to the conclusion that it stood upon xxxi. 1; 2 Sam. xxi. 15). Solomon became master 
the conspicuous hill now called TeU^s-Sdfieh, of ** Azzah ** (1 K. iv. 24). But in after times the 
This hill stands upon the side of the plain of Phi- same trouUe with the Philistines I'ecurred (2 Chr. 
listia, at the foot of the mountains of Judah ; 10 xxi. 16, xxvi. 6, xxviii. 18). The passage whei'e 
miles E. of Asbdod, and about the same distance Gaza is mention^ in the N. T. (Actsviii. 26) is full 
S. by E. of Ekron. It is iri'egular in form, and of interest. It is the account of the baptism of the 
about 200 ft. high. Gath occupied a strong posl- Ethiopian eunuch on his return from Jcrasalem to 
tion (2 Chr. xi. 8) on the border of Judah and Egypt. The words which is deseit** have given 
Philistia (1 Sam. xxi. 10; 1 Chr. xviii. 1); and rise to much discussion. The probability is, that 
from its strength and i*esouix^, foiming the key of they rofer to tlie road, and are used by the angel 
both countries, it was the scene of frequent struggles, to infom Philip, who was then in l^maria, on 
and was often captured and recaptured (2 Chr. xi. what route he would find the eunuch. Besides the 
8, xxvi. 6 ; 2 K. xii. 17 ; Am. vi. 2). It was neai’ oi-dinaiy road fi-om Jeiusalem by Ibimleh to Gaza, 
Shocoh and Adullam (2 Chr. xi. 8), and appeals there was another, more fitvoui’able for caiiia^ 
to have stood on the way leading from the fonner (Acts viii. 28), further to the south through He- 
to Ekron ; for when the Philistines fied on the death bran, and thence through a district comparatively 
of Goliath, they went ** by the way of Shaaiuim, without towns and mu^ exposed to the incorstons 
even unto Gath and unto Ekron ” (1 Sam. xvii. of people from the desert. The modern Ghwz^ is 
1, 52). All these notices combine in pointing to situat^ partly on an oblong hill of moderate height, 
Tell-^eS'Sdfieh as the site of Gath. The ravages of and pailly on the lower ground. The climate ot 
war to whi<di Gath was exposed appear to have de- the place is almost tropi^, but it has deep wells 
stroyed it at a compamtivdy eaidy period, as it is of excellent w'ater. There are a few palm-ti‘ees in 
not mentioned among the other royd cities by the the town, and its fruit-orohards are very pro- 
later prophets (Zeph. ii. 4 ; Zech. ix. 5, 6). It is ductive. But the chief feature of the neighbourhood 
familiar to the Bible student as the scene of one of is the wide-spread olive-grove to the N. and N.E. 
the most romantic incidents in the life of king Gw'fua, a place frequently mentioned in the 
Davi(f(l Sam. xxi. 10-15). wai*s of the Maccabees, and of gmt impoi'tanoe in 
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the opemtions oC both pirties (1 Mace, ix, 52, xiii 
xiv. 7, 33, 34, 36, xv, 28, xvl. 1 ; 2 Macc. x. 
S2-36). There ie eveiy reiisoa to believe thai 
Gtuara was the same place as the mom anoieai 
Gkzkr or Gazer. 

Ga'iathites, the (Josh. xiii. 3), the inhnbitani 
of Gaza. 

Ga'ier, 2 Sam. v. 25 ; I Chr. xiv* 16. Th 
same place as Grzer, 

Oaie'ra. 1. 1 Macc. iv. 15 ; vii. 45. The plao 
elsewhere given as Gazaka. — 8. 0ns of the “ser 
rants of the temple,*’ whose sous returned witi 
Zorebabel (1 Esd. v. 81 [GazzamJ 

Ga’tei, a name which occure twice in 1 Chr. i 
4f3 ; (1) as sou of Caleb by Ephtih his concubine 
and (2) as son of Uamn, the son of the same woman 
the second is pt'ssibly only a leijetition of the firet. 

Ga'idtea, the, inhabitants of Gaza (Judg. xvi. 2) 

Gaz'zam. The Bene-Gazzam weie among th< 
families of tlie Nethinim who returned from the cap 
tivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii, 48 ; Neh. vii, 51) 

Geba. 1. A city of Benjamin, with “ submbs, 
allotted to the priests (Josh, xxi, 17 ; 1 Chr. vi 
60), It is named amongst the firet group of th 
Beujamite towns, apparently those lying near tc 
and. along the north boundary (Josh, xviii. 24) 
Here the name is given as Gaba. Duiing thi 
wars of the eai Tier part of the reign of Saul, Geba 
was held as a gsirrison by the Philistines (1 Sam. 
xiii, 3), but they were ejected by Jonathan. Later 
in the same campaign we find it refeiTed to to define 
the position of the two rocks which stood in the i*a> 
vine below the garrison of Michmash, in teims which 
6x Geba on tlic south and Michmash on the north 
of the ravine (1 Sam. xiv, 5 : the A. V. has heie 
Gibeah). Exactly in accoidance with this is the 
padtion of the intern village of which standi 
picturesquely on tlie top of its steep tenaced hill 
on the vei'y edge of the gi'eat Wadf/ Suwemit, look- 
ing north waixis to the opposite village, which also 
retains its old name of The Geba 

named in Jud. iii. 10, must be the place of the 
same name, Jeha^ on the road between Samaria and 
Jenin^ about three miles from the foimer. 

Ge'hal, a proper name, occuning in Ps. Ixxxiii. 
7, in connexion with Edom and Moab, Ammon and 
Amalek, the Philistines and the inhabitants of Tyre. 
The contexts both of the psalm and of the histor- 
ical recoids will justify our assuming the Gebal of 
the Psalms to be one and the same city with the 
Gebal of Ezekiel (xxvii. 9), a maiitime town of 
Phoenicia, and not another, as some have supposed, 
ia the distinct round about Petra, which is by Jo- 
sephus, Eusebius, and St. Jerome called Gebalene. 
Frem the 6ict that its inhabitants are written 
^^Giblians’* in the Vulg., and **Biblians'* in the 
LXX., we may infer their identity with tlie Giblites, 
spoken of in connexion with Lebanon by Joshua 
(xiii. 5), and that of their city with the ** Biblus ’* 
(or Byblns) of profiine literatui’e. It is called 
Jebail by the Arabs, thus reviving the old Biblicai 
name. 

Ge'her. 1. The son of Geber resided in the fortress 
of Kamoth-Gilead, and had charge of Havoth-Jair, 
and the district of Argob (1 K. iv. 13),«»-8, Geber 
the son of (Jri had a distri^ south of the former— 
the “land of Gilead" (I K. iv. 19). 

Geliiiii, a village north of Jernsalem (Is. x, 81), 
apparently between Anathoth (the modem Amta) 
and ridge on which Nob was situated. 
fmmyeh otcupies about the right spot* 
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GedflJi'ah. 1. Oeoauah, the son of Ahikam 
(JeretniAh's protector, Jer. xxvi. 24), and giandson 
of Shajhau the secreUuy of ki^ Josiah. After the 
destruction of the Temple, dfi. 588, Nebuchad- 
nezzar de^iaited from Jodae^^ leaving Gedalioh with 
a Chaldean guard (Jei*. xl. 5) at lAizpah, to govei'n 
the vine-dressers and husbandmen (Jer. lii. 16) 
who were exempted fiom captivity. Jeremiah joined 
Gedaliah ; and Mizpah bet»ime the resort oi‘ Jews 
fiom vai'ious quaiters (Jer. xl, 6, 11). He was 
murdered by Ishmael two months after his appoint- 
ment.— 8. A Legate, one of the six sons of Jeduthun 
who played the harp in the service of Jehovah 
(1 Chr. XXV. 3, 9).— 8. A priest in the time of Ezra 
(Ezr. X. 18).— 4. Son of Pashur (Jer. xxxviii. 1), 
one of those who caused Jeremiah to be imprisoned. 
—5. Giandfather of Zephaniali the prophet (Zeph, 
i. 1). 

Ged'dnr, 1 Esd. v. 30. [Gahar.] 

Ged'eon. 1. One of the ancestore of Judith (Jud. 
viii. 1).— 2. The Greek fonn of the Hebrew name 
(Heb, xi. 32). 

Ge'der. The king of Geder was one of the 3 1 kings 
who were overcome by Joshua on the w'cst of the 
Joiduu (Josh. xii. 1 3). It is possible that it may be 
the same place as the Geder luuned in 1 Chr. iv. 39. 

Ged'er^, a town of Judah in the lowland 
:'ouutry (Josh. xv. 36), apparently in its eastern 
pjirt. No town bearing this name has however been 
yet disewered in this hitherto little explored district. 
Ged'erathite, ths, the native of a place called 
edeiidi, apparently in Benjamin (1 Chr. xii. 4). 
Ged'erite, the, the native of some place named 
Geder or Getlerah (1 Chr. xxvii. 28). 

Ged'eroth, a town in the low country of J uda]) 
Josh. xv. 41 ; 2 Chr. xxviii. 18). 

Gederotha'im, a town in the low eouutiy of 
Judah (Josh, xv, 36), named next in order to Ge- 
dex’ah. 

Gedo'r. 1. A town in the mountainous part of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 58), a few miles noilh of Hebron. 
Bobinson discovered a Jedur half way between 
Bethlehem and Hebron, about two miles west of 
he road,— 2. The town, apparently of Benjamin, 
to which “Jehoram of Gedor*' belonged (I Chr, 
xii. 7).— 3. An ancestor of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 31 ; 
X. 37).— 4. The name occurs twice in the geue.*!- 
logies of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 4, 18).— 6. In the 
recoi-ds of the tribe of Simeon, in 1 Chr. iv. 39, 
certain chiefs of the tribe are said to have gone, in 
the reign of Hezekiah, “ to the entrance of Gedoi, 
unto the east side of the valley." If what is told 
n ver. 42 was a subsequent incident in the same 
ixpedition, then we should look for Gedor between 
he south of Judah and Mount Seir, t. a. Petm. 
tio place of the name has yet been met with in that 
'irection. The LXX. read Gerar for Gedor, 
Geha'zi, the servant or boy of Elisha* He was 
sent as the prophet’s messenger on two occasions 
x> the good Shunaromite (2 K. iv.); obtained 
fraudulently money and garments frem Naaman, 
was miraculously smitten with incuiuble leprosy, 
lod was dismissed irom the prophet’s service (2 K. 
>). Later in the history he is mentioned as being 
ingaged in relating to King Joram all the great 
things which Elidia had done (2 K. viii.). 

Muaa!iiBf the ** valley of Hinnom," or " of the 
on," or ** children of H." (A, V.), a deep narrow 
;len to the S. of Jerusalem, where, after tne intro- 
Inction of the worship of the fire-gods by Ahaz, the 
lolatrons Jews offe^ their cbildm to Molech 
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2 Chr, xxviii. 3, xxxiii. 6 ; .lur, vii. 31, xix. 2-6). 
It became in Wter times the Image of the place of 
everlasting punishment. 

Oel'iloth, a plae^ named among the marks of 
the south boundary line of the tribe of Benjamin 
(Josh, xviii. 17). The name Geliloth never occuw 
again in this locality, and it tl^ei-efora seems pro- 
. bable that Gilgal is the right reading. 

OemaTli, tiie fathei of Ammiel, the Danitc spy 
(Num, xiii. 12). 

Gemari'ah. 1. Son of Shaphan the scribe, and 
father of Michaiah. He was one of tlie nobles of 
Judali, and had a chamber in the house of the Lord, 
fiom which Baruch read Jeremiah's alai*ming pio- 
phecy in the trai’s of all the people, B.c. 6U6 (Jer, 
XXX VI.). -2. bon of Hilkiah, was made the bearer of 
Jeremiah’^ letter to the captive Jews (Jer. xxix.). 

Gems. [Stonks, Precious.] 

Genealogy. In Hebrew the term for a genealogy 
or pedigree is “the book of the generations;" and 
beciiuse the oldest hi^tories were usually drawn up 
on a genealogical basis, the expression often ex- 
tended to the whole history. Nor is this genea- 
logic-iil form of history peculiar to the Hebrews, or 
the Shemitic races. The earliest Greek histories 
wei e alhO genealogies. The promise of the land of 
Canaan to the se^ of Abraham, Isaac an<l Jacob 
successively, and the separation of the Israelites 
from the Gentile world ; the expectation of Messiah 
as to spring from the tribe of Judah; the exclu- 
sively hereditary priesthood of Aaron with its dig- 
nity and emoluments ; the long succession of kings 
in the line of David ; and the whole division and 
occupation of the land upon genealogical principles 
by the tribes, families, and liouses of fathers, gave 
a deeper importance to the science of genealogy 
among the Jews than perhaps any other nation. 
With Jacob, the founder of the nation, the system 
of reckoning by genealogies was much further de- 
veloped. In Gen, xxxv. 22-26, we have a formal 
account of the sons of Jacob, the patriarchs of the 
nation, repeated in Ex. i. 1-5. In Gen. xlvi. we 
• have an exact genealogical census of the house of 
Israel at the time of Jacob's going down to Egypt. 
When the Israelites were in the wildemess of Sinai, 
their number was taken by Divine command “ after 
their families, by the house of their fathere.” Ac- 
cording to these genealogical divisions they pitched 
their tents, and marched, and offered their gifts and 
olVenngs, chose the spies, and the whole land of 
Canaan was parcelled out amongst them. The tribe 
of Levi was probably the only one which had no 
admixture of foreign blood. In many of the Scrip- 
ture genealogies it is quite clear that birth was not 
the giound of their incorporation into their re- 
sj>ectivc tribes. However, birth was, and continued 
to be throughout their whole national coui'se, the 
foundation of all the Jewish organization, and the 
reigns of the more active and able kings and rulers 
were marked by attention to genealogi(^ operations. 
When David established the temple semces on the 
footing which continued till the time of Christ, he 
divided the priests and Levites into courses and 
companies, each under the family chief. When He- 
zekiah reopened the templey and restored the temple 
services which had fallen into disuse, he I'eckoned 
the whole nation by genealogies. When Zei'ub- 
babel brought back the captivity fVom Babylon, 
one of his first cares semis to have been to t^e a 
census of those that relumed, and to settle them 
accoi'ding to their genealogies. Passing on to the 
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time of the birth of Christ, we have a striking in- 
cidental pixiof of the continuance of the Jewish 
genealogical economy in the fact that when Augustus 
ordered the census of the empire to be taken, the 
Jews ill the province of Syria immediately went 
each one to his own city. Another proof is the 
existence of our Lord's genealogy in two forms as 
given by St. Matthew and St. Luke. The mention of 
Zacharias, as “ of the course of Abia," of Elizabeth, 
as “ of the daughters of Aai’on," and of Anna the 
daughter of Phanuel, as ** of the tribe of Aser," are 
further iudications of the same thing. And this 
conclusion is expressly confirmed by the tcbtimony 
of Josephus. From all this it is abundantly ma- 
nifest that the Jewish genealogical records con- 
tinued to be kept till near the destruction of .le- 
rusalem. But there can be little doubt that the 
registers of the Jewish tribes and families pe- 
rished at the destruction of Jerusalem, and not 
before. It remains to be said that just notions of 
the nature of the Jewish g^mealogical records are of 
great importance with a view to the right interpret- 
ation of Scripture. Let it only be rememtered 
that these records have respect to political and ter- 
ritorial divisions, as much as to stnctly genealogical 
descent, and it will at once be seen how erroneous 
a conclusion it may be, that all who are called 
“ sons " of such or such a pati'iarch, or chief father, 
must necessiirily be his very children. If any one 
family or house became extinct, some other would 
succeed to its place, called after its own chief father. 
Hence of course a census of any tribe drawn up at 
a later period, would exhibit ditfci'ent divisions 
from one drawn up at an earlier. The same prin- 
ciple must be borne in mind in interpreting any 
paiticular genealogy. Again, when a i>ed)gree was 
abbreviated, it would natui'ally specify such genera- 
tions as would indicate from what chief houses the 
person descended. But then as regards the chro- 
nological use of the IScripture genealogies, it follows 
from the above view that great caution is necessai y 
in using them as measures of time, though tliey ai c 
invaluable for this purpose wheuever we can be 
sure that they are complete. Another feature in 
the Scripture genealogies which it is worth while 
to notice is the recurrence of the same name, or 
modifications of the same name, such as Tobias, 
Tobit, Nathan, Mattatha, and even of names of tlie 
same signification, in the same family. The Jewii.li 
genealogies have two forms, one gixnng the genera- 
tions in a descending, the other in an ascending 
scale. Examples of the descending form may be 
seen in Kuth iv. 18-22, or 1 Chr. iii. Of the 
ascending 1 Chr. vi. 33-43 (A. V.) ; Ezr. vii. 1-5, 
Females are named in genealogies when there i.s 
anything remarkable about tliem, or when any 
right or property is transmitted through them. See 
Gen.xi. 29, xxii. 23, xxv. 1-4, xxxv. 22-26; Ex. vi. 
23; Num. xxvi. 33; 1 Chr. ii. 4, 19, 50, 35, &c. 

Genealogy of . Jesne Ghriet The New Testa- 
ment gives us the genealogy of but one person, that 
of our Saviour. The following propositions will 
explain the true cousti'uction of these genealogies • 
1. They are both the genealogies of Joseph, t, e, of 
Jesus Christ, as the reputed and legal son of Joseph 
and Mary. 2. The genealogy of St. Matthew is, as 
Grotius most truly and unhesitatingly assei'^, 
Joseph's genealoCT as legal successor to the tluxine 
of David. St. L^e's is Joseph's private genealogy, 
exhibiting his real birth, as David's son, and thus 
showing why he was heir to Solomon's crowu. The 
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limplc principle that one evaii^eliet exhibits that 
geneaio^ which contained the successive heirs to 
Uivid's and Soiomon's thione, while the other ex- 
hibits tlie paternal stem of him who was the heir, 
explains all the anomalies of the two pedigrees, their 
agieements as well as their disci'epancies, and the 
cimunistance of their being two at all. 3. Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, was in all probability the 
daughter of Jacob, and first cousin to Joseph her 
husband. But brides tliese main difficulties, as 
they have been thought to be, thero are sereml 
others which cannot be passed over in any account 
however concise, of the genealogies of Christ. Th< 
most stailling is the total discrepancy between them 
lx)th and that of Zerubbabel in the 0. T. (1 Chr. 
iii. l‘J-24). In this last, of seven sons of Zemb- 
babd not one beai's the name, or anything like th< 
name, of Rhesa or Abiud ; and of the next genero* 
tion not one beai's the name, or onjrthing like the 
name, of Kliakim or Joanna, which are in the corre- 
sponding generation in Matthew and Luke. Rheaa 
is in fact not a name at all, but it is the Chaldee 
title of the princes of the captivity. It is vei'y pro- 
bable therofore that this title should have been 
placed against tlie name of Zerubbabel by some 
early Chnstian Jew, and thence crept into the text. 
If this be so, St. Luke will then give Joanna as the 
son of Zerubbabel. But Joanna is the vei*y same 
name as Hananiahi the son of Zerubbabel according 
to 1 Chr, iii. 19. [Hananiah.] In St. Matthew 
tills generation is omitted. In the next generation 
we identify Matthew's Ab-jud (A bind) with Luke's 


j teryal between the P^xodus and David by about 20C 
years, which bnngs it to the length indicated by 
the genealodes, does in the most romarkable manner 
bring Isi*aeTitish histoiy into hai'mony with Egyp- 
tian, with the traditional Jewish ^te of the Exodus, 
with the fragment of Edomitish history preseiwed 
in Gen. xxxvi. 31-39, and with the internal evi- 
dence of the Isi'aelltish history itself. The follow- 
ing pedigree will exhibit the successive generations 
as given by the two Evangelists ; — 
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Juda, and both with Hodaiah of 1 Chr. iii. 24, by 
the simple piucess of supposing the Shemaiah of 
1 Chr. iii. 22 to be the same person as the Shimei 
of ver, 19. The next difficulty is the difference in 
the number of generations between the two gene- 
alogies. St, Matthew's division into three four- 
teens gives only 42, while St. Luke, from Abraham 
to (Christ inclusive, reckons 56, or, which is more 
to the point (since the generations between Abraham 
and David are the same in both genealogies), while 
St. Matthew reckons 28 from David to Christ, St. 
Luke I'^ons 43, or 42 without Khesa. But the 
genealogy itself supplies the explanation. In the 
second tessarodecade, including the kings, we know 
that three generations are omitted — Ahaziah, Joash, 
Amaziah — in order to reduce the generations from 
17 to 14: the difference between these 17 and the 
19 of St. Luke being very small. So in like man- 
ner it is obvious that the generations have been 
abridged in the same way in the thiixl division to 
keep to the number 14. Another difficulty is the 
apparent defidenoy in the number of the last tessaro- 
decadc, which seems to contain only 13 names ; but 
the explanation of this is, that either in the process 
of translation, or otherwise, the names of Jehoiakim 
and Jehoiachin have got confused and expressed by 
the one name Jechonias. The last difficulty of suf- 
Ikicnt importance to be mentioned here is a chrono- 
logical one. In both the genealogies there bx^ but 
three names between Salmon and David — Boaz, 
Obed, Jesse. But, according to the common 
chronology, from the entrance into Canaan (when 
Salmon was come to man's estate) to the birth of 
David was 405 years, or from that to 500 years 
and upward}. Now for about an equal pen'od, from 
Solomon to Jehoiachin, St, Luke's genea1(^ con- 
tains 20 names. Obviously therefore either the 
chronology or the genealogy is wrong. It must 
suffice here to assert tliat the shortening the iii«| 
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Thus it will be seen that the whole number of 
generations from Adam to Christ, both inclusive, 
is 74, without the second Cainan and Rhesa. 

G€9l0ratioiL 1. Abstract : — time, either definite 
or indefinite. The primaiy meaning of the Heb. 
d6r is revolution : hence period of time. From 
the general idea of a period comes the more special 
notion of an age or generation of men, tlie ordin- 
ary period of human life. In the long-lived Patri- 
ar^al age a generation seems to have been com- 
puted at 100 yeara (Gen. xv. 16; comp. 13, and 
Fx. xii. 40); the latter reckoning, however, was 
the same which has been adopted by other civilised 
nations, viz. from thirty to forty years (Job xlii. 
16). For generation in the sense of a definite 
period of time, see Gen. xv. 16 ; Dent, xxiii. 3, 4, 
8, &c. As an indefinite period of time : — for time 
pastf see Deut. xxxii. 7 ; Is. Iviii. 12 ; for time 
future, see Ps. xlv. 17, Ixxii. 5, &c. 2. Concrete : — 
the men of an age, or time. So generation = con-^ 
temporaries (Gen. vi. 9; Is. liii. 8); posterity, 
especially in legal formulae (Lev. iii, 17, &c.) ; 
fathers, or ancestors (Ps. xlix. 19). Dropping the 
4dea of time, generation comes to mean a race, or 
doss of men. In A. V. of N. Test, three woixia 
are rendered by generation. For the abstract 
and indefinite, see Luke i. 50, Eph. iii. 21 (A.Y. 
** ages**), future: Acts xv. 21 (A. V. “of old 
time”), Eph. iii. 5 (A. V. “ages"), past. For 
exonerate, see Matt. xi. 16. 

Genei'areth. In this foim the name appears in 
the edition of the A. V. of 1611, in Mark vi. 53, 
and Luke v. 1, following the spelling of the Vulgate. 
Jn Matt, xiv, 34 the A. V. origin^ly followed the 
Received Greek Text — Genesaret. 

Gen'eiiB, the first book of the Law or Pentateuch. 
A. The book of Genesis has an interest and an iro- 
poi'tanoe to which no other document of antiquity 
can protend. If not absolutely the oldest book in 
the world, it is the oldest which lays any claim to 
being a trustworthy history. If the religious books 
of other nations make any pretensions to vie with it 
in antiquity, in all other respe^ they are immea- 
surably inferior. Genesis is neither like the Vedas, 
a collection of hymns more or less sublime; nor 
like the Zendavesta, a philosophic speculation on the 
origin of all things; nor like the Yih-king, an un- 
intelligible jumble whose expositors could twist it 
from a cosmological essay into a standai'd treatise 
.®thical philosophy. It is a history, and it is a 
relwious histoiy. The earlier portion of the book, 
>0 far as the end of the eleventh chiq^ter, may be 
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properly termed a history of the world ; the latter 
is a histoiy of the futhera of the Jewish race. But 
from first to last it is a religious history. It is very 
important to bear in mind this religious aspect of 
the history, if we would put ourselves in a position 
rightly to understand it. Of course the facts must 
be treated like any other historical facts, sifted in 
the same way, and subjected to the same laws of 
evidence. But if we would judge of the work as a 
whole we must not forget the evident aim of the 
writer. It is only in this way we can understand, 
for instance, why the history of the Fall is given 
with so much minuteness of ^tail, whereas of whole 
generations of men we have nothing but a bare cata- 
logue. And only in this way can we account for 
the fiict that by far the greater portion of the book 
is occupied not with the fortunes of nations, but 
with the biographies of the three patriarchs.—* 
B. Unity and Design . — That a distinct plan and 
method chaiacterise the work is now generally ad- 
mitted. What then is the phui of the writer? 
First, we must bear in mind that Genesis is after 
all but a portion of a laiger work. The five books 
of the Pentateuch fonn a consecutive whole : they 
arc not merely a collection of ancient fragments 
loosely strung together, but a well-digested and con- 
nected composition. The great subject of this his- 
tory is the establishment of the Theocracy. Its 
central point is the giving of the Law on Sinai, 
and the solemn covenant there ratified, whereby 
the Jewish nation was constituted “ a kingdom of 
priests and a holy iration to Jehovah.** The book 
of Genesis (with the first chapters of Exodus) de- 
scribes the steps which led to the establishment of 
the Theocracy. It is a part of the writer's plan to 
tell us what the Divine prepaiation of the woild 
was, in orxler to slrow, first, the significance of the 
call of Abraham, and next, the true nature of the 
Jewish theocracy. He begins with the creation of 
the world, because the God who created the worKl 
and the JGod who revealed Himself to the father’s is 
the same God. The book of Genesis has thus a 
char*acter at once special and universal. It em- 
braces the world ; it speaks of God as the God of 
the whole human race. But as the introduction to 
Jewish history, it makes the univei'sal interest sub- 
ordinate to the national, ('ive principal persons are 
the pillars, so to speak, on whidr the whole super- 
structure rests, Adam, Noah, Abi*aham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. It will be seen that a specific plan is pre- 
sei-ved throughout. The main purpose is never 
forgotten. God's relation to Israel holds the fir st 
place in the writer's mind. It is tlris which it is 
his object to convey. The history of that chosen 
seed, who were the heir's of the promise and the 
guardians of the Divine or'acles, is the only history 
which interprets man's relation to God. By its 
light all other's shine, and may be rend when the 
time shall come. Meanwhile, as the difierent fami- 
lies drop off hero and there fr-om the principal stock, 
their course is briefly indicated. Beyond all doubt, 
then, we may trace in the book of Genesis in its 
preserrt form a systematic plan. But does it follow 
from this that the book, as it at pi^nt stands, 
is the work of a single author?— C. Integrity, 
— This is the next question we have to consider. 
Granting that this unity of design, which we have 
already noticed, leads to the conclusion the 
work must have been by the same hand, are thero 
any reasons for supposing that the author availed 
himself in its composition of earlier documents I 
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and if so, me we still able by criticU investigation 
to ascej tnin where they have been inti*oduced into 
the bo(iy of the work ? 1. Now it is almost im- 
possible to read the book of Genesis with anything 
like a critical eye without being struck with the 
great peculiarities of style and language which 
certain portions of it present. Thus, for instance, 
chap. ii. 3-iii. 24 is quite diffei'ent both from chap, 
i. and from chap. iv. Again, chap. xiv. and (ac> 
oonlmg to Jaho) chap, xxiii. are evidently separate 
documents transplanted in their oi iginal form with- 
out cori'ection or modification into the existing work. 
In fact there is nothing like uniformity of style till 
we come to the history of Joseph. 2. VVe are led 
to the same conclusion by the inscriptions which 
are prefixed to certain sections, as ii. 4, v. 1, vi. 9, 
X. 1, xi. 10, 27, and seem to indicate so many older 
documents. 3. Lastly, the distinct use of the 
Divine names, Jehovah in some sections, and Elohim 
in othere, is characteristic of two dilferent writere. 
Astruc, a Belgian physician, was the fiist who 
biYNiched the ^eory that Genesis w-as based on a 
collection of older documents. Of these he pro- 
fessed to point out as many as twelve, the use of 
the Divine names, however, having in the first in- 
stance suggested the distinction. Subsequently 
Kichhom adopted this theoiy, so fu* ns to admit 
that two documents, the one Klohistic, and the other 
Jehovistic, were the main sources of the book, 
though ho did not altogether exclude others. Since 
his time the theoiy has been maintained, but vari- 
ously modified, by one class of critics, whilst an- 
other class has strenuously opposed it. The great 
weight of probability lies on the side of those who 
argue for the existence of different documents. 
Here and there throughout the book we meet with 
a later l emaik, intended to explain or supplement 
the earlier monument. And in some instances 
there seems to have been so complete a fusion of 
the two principal documents, the Klohistic and the 
Jehovistic, that it is no longer possible accurately 
to distinguish them. Of the two principal docu- 
ments, the Klohistic is the earlier, Hupfeld, whose 
aiinlysis is very careful, thinks that he can discover 
traces of three original records, an earlier Elohist, 
a Jehovist, and a later Elohist. These three docu- 
ments were, according to him, subsequently uniterl 
and arranged by a fourth person, who acted as 
editor of the whole.— D, Authentidti/. — Luther 
used to say, “ Nihil pulchrius Genesi, nihil utilius.” 
But hard critics have tried all they ran to mar its 
beauty and to detract from its utility. Certain it 
is that no book has met with more determined and 
unsparing asssiilants. To enumerate and to reply 
to all objections would be impossible. We will only 
refer to some of the most important. (1.) The 
story of Creation, as given in the first chapter, has 
been set aside in two ways: first by placing it on 
the same level with other cosmogonies which are to 
be found in the sacred writings of all nations ; and 
next, oy asserting that its statements are directly 
contradicted by the disooveries of modem science. 
Let us glance at these two objections, (a.) Now 
when we compere the Biblical with all other known 
cosmogonies, we are immediately struck with the 
great moral superiority of the former. There is no 
oonfusion here between the Divine Creator and His 
work. God is before all things, God creates all 
things : this is the sublime asserikm of the Hebrew 
writer. Whereas all the cosmogonies of the heathen 
world err in one of two direetions. Either they 
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are Dualistic, that is, they regard God and matter 
as two eternal co-existent principles; or tliey are 
Pantheistic, i.e, they confound God and matter, 
making the material universe a kind of emanation 
from the great Spirit which ’informs the mass. 
(6.) It would occupy foo large a space to discuss 
at any length the objections which have been urged 
from the results of modem discovery against the 
literal truth of this chapter. One or two remarks 
of a general kind must suffice. It is argued, for 
instance, that light could not have existed before 
the sun, whoi-eas the Mosaic narrative makes light 
createtl on the first day, and the sun on the fourth. 
But we do not hnow that the existing laws of crea- 
tion were in operation when the creative fiat was 
firet put forth. And again, it is not certain that 
the language of Genesis can only mean that the sun 
was created on the fourth day. It may mean that 
then only did that luminary become visible to our 
planet. With i-ecard to the six days, no reasonable 
doubt can exist that they ought to be interpreted 
as six periods, without defining what the length of 
those periods is. No attempt, however, which has 
as yet been made to identify these six periods with 
cori-esponding geological epochs can be pronounced 
satisfactoiy. What we ought to maintain is, that 
no reconciliation is nccessaiy. It is certain that 
the author of the first chapter of Genesis, whether 
Moses or some one else, knew nothing of geology 
or astronomy. It is om-tain that he made use of 
phraseology concerning physical tacts in accordjuice 
with the limited range of information which he 
It is also ceiiain that the Bible was 
never intended to reveal to us knowledge of which 
our own ficulties, rightly used, could put us in 
possession; and we have no business therefore tc 
expect anything but popular language in the de- 
scription of physical phenomena. (2.) To the 
description of Paralise, and the history of the Kail 
and of the Deluge very similar remarks apply. All 
nations have their own version of these facts. But 
if there be any one original source of these tradi- 
tions, any root from which they diverged, we can- 
not doubt where to look for it. The earliest record 
of these momentous facts is that preserved in the 
Bible. Opinions have differed whether w'e ought to 
take the story of the Fall in Gen. iii. to be a literal 
statement of foots, or whether we should regard it 
as an allegory. But in the latter case we ought 
.not to deny that spiritual truth. Neither should 
we overlook the very important bearing which 
this narrative has on the whole of the subsequent 
history of the world and of Israel. The iini- 
vei-salityof the Deluge, it maybe preved, is quite 
at variance with the most cei'tain facts of geology. 
But then we are not bound to contend for a uui- 
vei-sal deluge. The Biblical writer described it as 
I universal, but that was only because it covered what 
was then the known world. (3.) When we come 
down to a later period in the namtive, where we 
have the oppertunity of testing the accuracy of the 
historian, we find it in many of the most important 
partfoulai'S abundantly coiroborated. One of the 
strongest proofs of the bond fide historical character 
of t^ earner portion of Genesis is to be found in the 
valuable ethnol^^ catalogue contained in chap. x. 
(4.) As to the fact implied in the dispersion,* that 
all languages had one origin, philological researen 
htt not as yet been carri^ fai* enough to load to any 
very certain mult The most that has been effectei! 
is a classlfiiyition of languages in three great fomi« 
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fieB. (5.) Another fact whicVi rests on the antho- Egjpt.«i»E. Author and date of comjDOs#fib».---Thk 
ritj of the earlier chapters of Genesis, the deriva> subject is discussed under Pentateuch. 
tion of the whole human race from a single p»r, Genne'tar, The Water 1 Macc. xi. 67« 
has been abundantly conBitned by recent investiga- [Gennesaret.*] 

tions. (6.) It is ^uite impossible, as has already Oeanes'aret, Land ol After the mirade or 
been said, to notice all the objections made by hostile feeding the five thousand, our Loixl and His dis- 
critics at every step as we advance. But it may be ciples crossed the Lake of Gennesaret and came to 
well to refer to one more instance in which sus- the other side, at a place which is called " the land 
picion has been aist upon the credibility of the nar- of Gennesai-et” (Matt. xiv. 34; Mark vi. 63). It 
rative. Thi-ee stories are found in three distinct is generally believed that this term was applied to 
portions of the Book, which in their main features the feilile ci*escent>shaped plain on the western 
no doubt present a striking similarity to one another, shore of the lake, extending from Khan Minyeh on 
ISee xii. 10-20, xx., xxvi. 1-11. These, it is said, the north to the steep hill behind Mejdel on the 
are clearlv only three different versions of the same south, and called by the Arabs eUGhuweir^ “the 
stojy. There is a further dilhculty about the age little Ghor.*’ Mr. Boiler gives the length as three 
of Sarah at the time of the firat occumnoe. But miles, and the greatest breadth as about one mile, 
it is a minute criticism, hai‘dly worth answering. Additional interest is given to the land of Gen- 
which tries to cast suspicion on the velocity of the nesaret, or el-Ghuweir, by the probability that its 
winter, because of difficulties such as these. The scenery suggested the parable of the Sow'er. 
positive evidence is overwhelming in favour of his Gtiwes'aret, Sea of, called in the O. T. “ the 
credibility. The patriai'chal tent beneath the shade Sea of Chinnereth,'* or “ Ciiineroth** (Num. xxxiv. 
of some spreading tree, the wealth of flocks and 11; Josh. xii. 3), fiom a town of that name which 
heifls, the free and generous hospitality to strangera, stood on or near its shore (Josh. xix. 3.5). At its 
the strife for the well, the purchase of the cave of north-western angle was a beautiful and fertile plain 
Machpelnh for a burial-place — we .feel at once that called ** Gennesaret*' (Matt. xiv. 34), from which 
*Jiese are no inventions of a Later writer in more the name of the lake was taken. The lake is also 
civilized times. So again, what can be more life- called in the N, T. “ the sea of Galilee,** from the 
like, more touchingly lieautifuL than the picture province of Galilee which boi-deied on its western 
of Hagar and Ishmael, the meeting of Abraham's side (Matt. iv. 18; Mark vii, 31; John vi, 1); and 
servant with Kebekah, or of Jacob with Itachcl at “ the sea of Tiberias,** from the celebrat-^ city 
the well of Hanm? There is a fidelity in the mi- (John vi, 1). Its modem name is BaJir TahaHyek, 
nutost incidents which convinces us that we are Most of our Loixl’s public life was spent in the en- 
reading history, not fable. Or can anything more virons of the Sea of Gennesaret. This region was 
completely transport us into patriarchal times than ' then the most densely jxiopled in all Palestine. No 
the battle of the kings and the interview between i less than nine cities st^ on the very shores of the 
Abraham and Melchisedec? Passing on to a later | lake. The Sea of Gennesaret is of an oval shap, 
portion of the Book, we find the writer evincing the I about thiiteen geographical miles long, and six 
most accurate knowledge of the state of society in I broao. The river .Iordan entera it at its northei n 
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end, and passes out at its southern end. In faot 
the bed of the lake is just a lower section of the 
great Jordan volley. Its most raniai'kable feature 
is its deep depi’ession, being no less than 700 feet 
below the levd of the ocean. The scenery is bletik 
and monotonous. The great depi'ession makes the 
climate of the shores almost tropical. This is very 
sensibly felt by the tmveller in going down fram 
the plains of Galilee. In summer the heat is in> 
tense, and even in early spring the air has some- 
thing of an Egyptian balminess. The water of the 
lake is sweet, cool, and transparent; and as the 
beach is eveiywhere pebbly it has a beautiful 
sparkling look, it abounds in fish now as in an- 
cient times. 

Genne'ns, £ither of Apollonios (2 Macc. zii. 2). 

Oentilea. 1. Old Tekameni^ — ^'i'he Heft), gdyim 
signified the nations, the suiiounding nations, 
foreigners as opposed to Israel (Neh. v. 8). Not- 
withstanding the disagreeable connotation of the 
term, the Jews wera able to use it, even iu the 
piuiui, in a puiely technical, geographical sense. 
8o Gen. x. 5 ; Gen. xiv. 1 ; Josh. xii. 23 ; Is. ix. 1. 
—II, New Testament. — I. The Greek tBvos in sing, 
means a people or nation (Matt. xxiv. 7 ; Acts ii. 5, 
&C.), and even the Jewish people (Luke vii. 5, 
xxiii. % Sic.), It is only in the pi. that it is used 
for heathen, gentiles. 2. *^£XAi)v, John vii. 35 ; 
itom. iii. 9. The A. V. is not consistent in its 
ti-eatment of this woixl ; sometimes rendenng it by 
“Greek” (Acts xiv. 1, xvii. 4; Rom. i. 16, x. 12), 
sometimes by “Gentile” (Kom. ii. 9, 10, iii. 9; 

1 Cor. X. 32). The latter use of the word seems to 
have arisen from the almost univeraal adoption of 
the Greek language. 

Gen'ilbatll, the son of Hodud, an Edomite of the 
royal family, by an Egyptian princess, the sister of 
T^peues, the queen of the Pharaoh who governed 
Egypt in the latter peu't of the reign of David (IK. 
xi. 20; comp. 16). 

Cto'on, t. e. GiiiON, one of the four rivers of 
Eden (E^lus. xxiv. 27). 

Oe'ra, one of the “ sons,” t. e, descendants, of 
Benjamin, enumerated in Gen. xlvi. 21, as already 
living at the time of Jacol^*s migration into Egypt. 
He was son of Bela (1 Chr. viii. 3). The text of 
this last passage is veiy corrupt ; and the difTerent 
Geras there named seem to r^uce themselves into 
one, — ^the same as the son of Bela. Gera, who is 
nai^ (dudg. iii. 15) as the ancestor of Ehud, and 
in 2 S^. xvi. 5 as the aincestor of Shimei who 
cursed David, is probably also the K^me person. 

OeralL [Weights and Measures.] 

Oe'xar, a veiy aikiient city south of Gaza. It 
occurs chiefly in Genesis (x. 19, xx. 1, xxvi. 16); 
also incidentally in 2 Chr. xiv. 13, 14. It must 
have trenched on the “'south” or “south country” 
of latei* Palestine, From a comparison of xxi. 32 
with xxvi. 23, 26, Beeinheba would seem to be just 
on the verge of this territory, and perhaps to be its 
limit towai'ds the NX Por its southern boundaiy, 
though very unoertaia^fam is more probable than 
the Wadys £1 Arish (^Rlver of Egypt”) and El 
'Ain; south of which the neighboming “wilder- 
ness of Paian” (xx. 15, xjd. 22, 34) may be pro- 
bably reckoned to begin. Willia^ speaks of a 
Jooty el Gerar as now existing, thrw hours S.S.E, 
of Gaza, and this may probably indicate the noilhern 
limit of the tenitory, if not the site of the town. 
The valley of Gerar may be almost any important 
wady within the limits indicated. 


Gl&EIZIM 

Cfer'asa. This name does not occuf iu the 0. T., 
or in the Received Text of the N.T. But it ii 
now generally admitted that in Matt. viii. 28, 
“ Geraseues” 8Upei*8ede8 “ Gadarenes.” Gei'asa was 
a celebrated city on the eastern borders of Pernea. 
It is situated amid the mountains of Gilead, 20 
miles east of the Jordan, and 25 north of Phil- 
adelphia, tlie ancient Rabbath-Ammon. It is not 
known when or by whom Gei'asa waa founded. It 
is fii'st mentioned by Josephus as having been cap- 
tured by Alexander Jannaens (circ. B.C. 85). It is 
indebted for its architectui'al splendour to the age 
and genius of the Antonines (a.D. 138-80). The 
ruins of Gerasa are by far the most beautiful and 
extensive east of the Jordan. They are situated on 
both sides of a shallow valley that runs from north 
to south through a high undulating plain, and falls 
into tlie Zwrka (the ancient Jabbok) at the distance 
of about 5 miles. The foi'm of the city is an irre- 
gular square, each side measunng nearly a mile. 
Its moilern name is J crash. 

Ger'gesenes, Matt. viii. 28. [Gadara.] 

Ger'e^sites, The, Jud. v. 16. [Gxrgasiiites.] 

Ger'izim, a mountain designate by Moses, in 
conjunction with Mount Ebal, to be the scene of a 
great solemnity upon the entrance of the children 
of Israel into the promised land. High places had 
a peculiar charm attached to them in these days of 
external observance. The law was delivered Irom 
Sinai : the blessings and curacs affixed to the |)er- . 
formance or neglect of it were directed to be pro- 
nounced upon Oerizim and Ebal (Deut. xxvii. ; 
Josh. viii.). The next question is. Has Moses de- 
nned the localities of Klml and Oerizim ? Standing 
on the eastern side of the Jordan, iu the laud of 
Moab (Deut. i. 5), he asks: “ Are they not on the 
ther side Joiflan, by the way where the sun goeth 
down (». e, at some distance to the W,), in the land 
of the Canaanites, which dwell in the champaign 
over against Gilgal, beside the plains of Moreh ? ” 
There is no room for doubting the Scnptural posi- 
tion of Ebal and Gerizim to have been — where they 
are now placed — in the temtoiy of the tribe o.'* 
Ephraim ; the latter of them overhanging the city 
of Shechem or Sicima, as Josephus, following the 
Scriptural nai'rative, asserts. It is a far more im- 
poiiluit question whether Gerizim was the mountain 
on which Abraham was directed to offer his son 
Isaac (Gen. xxii. 2, and sq.). Fiist, then, let it bo 
obseiTed that it is mi the mountain, but the dis- 
trict which is there called Moriah (of the same root 
with Moreh: see Coim. a Lapid. on Gen. xii. 6), 
and that antecedently to the oocuiTence which took 
place “ upon one of the mountains” in its vicinity— 
a consideration which of itself would naturally {loint 
to the locality, already known to Abi-aham, as the 
plain or plains of Moreh, “the land of vision,” 

“ the high land and therefore consistently “ the 
land of ^oration,” or ** religious worship,” as it is 
vanously explained. That all these intei'pretatjonj 
ai’e incomparably more applicable to the natural 
featui’es of Gerizim and its neighbourhood, than to 
the hiUock (in comparison) upon which Solomon 
* >uilt his temple, none can for a moment doubt who 
have seen both. The Samaritans, therafore, through 
whom the tradition of the true site of Gerizim has 
been preserved, are probably not wrong when they 
point blit stilb-^ th^ hifve done from time imme- 
morial — Gerizim as ilfe hill upon which Abraham's 
'* faith was made perfe^” Another tradition of 
the ^marit^s is tar less trustwortliy : viz. that 
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,iii<» AM|Sii>--*-^hopgK there ceilaiidy was a Salem 
<>r Shalem In tiiat neighbourhooidi (Gen. axxUi. 18). 
Lastly, the altar which Jacob built was not on 
Genzimy as the l^tmaritans oontend, though pro> 
bably about its base, at the head of the plain be* 
tween it and £hel> ** in the parcel of a fidid*’ which 
wflat paj^riai-ch purposed from the childi’cn of Hamor, 
and whyei'e he spread his tent (Gen. xzxiii. 18*20). 
Heie was likewise his well (John iv. 6)^ and the 
tom'h of his son Joseph (Josh. xxiv. 32), both of 
which are still shown. We now enter upon the 
second phase in the history of Gerizim. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, a mannage contracted between 
Manasseh, brother of Jaddue, the then bigh-pnest, 
and the daughter of i^ballat the Cuthaean (comp. 
2 K. xvii. 24), having created a gi^t stir amongst 
the Jews, who had iScn strictly forbidden to con- 
tract alien marriages (Ezr. lx. 2 ; Keh. xiii. 23), 
Sanhallat, in oi'der to reconcile his 8on*in-law to this 
unpopular affinity, obtained leave fram Alexander 
the Great to build a temple upon Mount Gerizim, 
and to inaugurate a rival piiestoood and altar there 
to those of Jerusalem. ** Samaiia thencefoith,'* 
says Prideaux, became the common refuge and 
asylum of the lefractory Jews.** Gerizim is like- 
wise still to the Samai*itans what Jerusalem is to 
the Jews, and Mecca to the Mahometans. 

OerlziteB, 1 Sam. xxvli. 8. [Ger^ites.] 

Gerrhe'niioi, the, named in 2 Macc. xiii. 24 
only. From the nature of the case the Gerrhenians 
must have been south of Ptolemais. Grotius seems 
to have been the first to suggest that the town 
Genhon or Gerrha wfis intended. Kwald, with 
greater probability, conjectures that the inhabitants 
of the ancient city of Gkrar aie meant. 

Ctor'shom. 1. The first-bom son of Moses and 
Zipporah (Ex. ii. 22, xviii, 3). Tlie name is ex- 
plained in these passages asr:*<a stranger there,** 
in allusion to Moses* being a foreigner in Midian — 
** For he said, I have been a stranger (Oer) in a 
foreign land.** Its true meaning, taking it as a 
IJlebrew word, is “expulsion.** The circumcision 
of Gershom is probably related in Ex. iv. 25.— 
8 . The form under which the name Gehshoit — ^ the 
eldest son of Levi— -is given in seveiul passages of 
Chronicles, viz. I Chr. vi, 16, 17, 20, 43, 62, 71, 
XV. 7 .—8. The ivpresentative of fhe priestly family 
of Phinehas, among those who accompanied Ezra 
from Babylon (Ezr, viii. 2)« In Esdras the name 
is Gebson. 

Oendkon, the eldest of the three sons of Levi, 
born before the descent of J<icob*8 family into Egypt 
^Gen. xlvi. 11 ; Ex. vi. 16). But, though tfle eldest- 
born, the families of Gei'shon wera outstripped in 
fame by their younger brethi'en of Kohath, fmm 
whom sprang Moses and the priestly line of Aaron. 
At the census in the wilderness of Sinai the whole 
number of the males of tha Bene-Gershon was 7500 
'Num. iii, 22), midway between tiie Kohathites and 
the Merarites. The sons tlershon had chaige of 
the fiibrlos of the Tabemade— **the covarings* cur- 
tains, hangiugs, and corda (Num^ iii. 25, 26, iv. 25, 
528) ; for the tr^fport of they had two covered 
wagons and fbw oaeu 8, 7).. In the encamp-* 
foeat their eta^lon was behind tlto Tabernacle, on 
the west aide (Num* iii. 23). In the ooportionment 

the Levitiaiu thiiieeii fell to the lot of the 
uershonites. Tham wera in Hie northern tribea-* 
wo in Manasseh beyond Jordan^ Ibur in Issaohar, 
m Aahw,mie ttwae in ^laphtalL 
vftm. D.li, , 


Chnraltoi^tff, lli% tha 4as^ Ihnn 

GeushOn or Gsbshom, the son of (]^iinu 13. 
21, 23, 24, iv. 24, 27, xxvi. 57} Jas8L 88; 
1 Chr. xxiii. 7; 2 Chr. xxix. 12)^ 

SHOHiTE,** as applied to individuals, oceW 1 
Chr. xxvi. 81 (Lwdan), xxix. 8 (Jehid). , T 

Ctor'sim, l lisd. viii. 29. [Gebshom, 3J 

Ger'aitef, a tiibe who with the Gesfauipi^ 
and the Amalekites occupii>d the land between the 
south of Palestine and Egypt in the time of 
(1 Sam. xxvii. 8). The name is not found' in the 
text of the* A. Y., but only in the margin, lit the 
name of Mount Gerizim we have the only remaining, 
trace of the pi'esence of this old tribe of Bedouins in 
cential Palestine. 

Od'aem, the Lend the Greek foim of the 
Hebraw name Goshen (Jud. i. 9). 

Ge'sham (properly Geshan, as in A. V, of 
1611), one of the sons of Jahdai, in^the geneali^ 
of Judah and family of Caleb (1 Chr. ii. 47), 

Ge'ahem, and Oaehi'mil^ an Arabian, mentioned 
in Keh. ii. 19, and vi. 1, 2, 6. We may conclude 
that he was an inhabitant of Arabia Petraea, or of 
the Arabian Desert, and probably the chief of a 
tribe, llie Arabic name oorrespogding to Geshem 
cannot easily be identified. Jibim (or GAsim) is 
one of very remote antiquity, and Joshum is the 
name of an historical tiibe of Arabia Piupcr } the 
latter may more prahably be compared with it. 

Ge'ahnr, a little principality in the nortii-eastem 
corner of Bashan, adjoining the province of Ai*goh 
(Deut. iii. 14), and the kingdom of Aram (Syria to 
the A. V.; 2 Sam. xv. 8} comp. 1 Chr. ii, 23), 
It is highly probable that Geshur was a section 
of the wild and rugged region now called ei-Lejah, 
[Argob.] 

6eah*iuri and Oesh'TixiteB. 1. The inhabitants 
of Geshur (Deut. iii. 14; Josh. xii. 5, xiiL !]).«-> 
8 . An ancient ti’ibe which dwelt in the desert 
between Arabia and Philistia (Josh. xiii. 2 ; 1 Sam. 
xxvii. 8), 

Gcth'er, the third in order of the sons of Aram 
(Gen. X. 23). No satis&ctoiy trace of the people 
sprung from this stock has been found. 

Ctothsem'aae, a small “ fiurm ** (A. Y. “ place 'y 
Matt. xxvi. 36 ; Mark xiv. 32), situated across the 
brook Kedion (John xviii. 1), probably at the foot 
of Mount Olivet (Luke xxii. 39), to the N.W., and 
about } or I of a mile English frrom the walls of 
Jerusalem. There was a “ garden,*’ at rather 
orchard, attached to it, to which the olive, fig, 
and pomegranate doubtless invited resert by their 
hospitable shade. And we know fr*om tiie Evan- 
gelists Luke (xxii. 39) and John (xviii. 2) that our 
Lord ofktimes iwsoH^ thither with his AisdplfiS. 
The suburbs of Jerusalem abounded with gardens. 
But Gethsemane has not come down to us as a 
scene of mirth; its inexhaustible assodations are 
the ofispring of a single event — the Agony hf the 
Sou of God on the evening preceding His Pssitoii, 
^A modem garden, in which aro eight vebiritM* 
olive-trees, and a giotto to ^ north, detadied 
it, and in closer connexion i^h the Clmrdi ef ihe 
^epttluhre of the Yirgin, are pointed/on^/ 
true Gethsemane. Against the contenij^evp^ 
antiquity of the olive-trc^ it has bm Htht 
Titos out down all the trees round about J^ieipmt 
l!he probahilitv would seem to he they wera 
planted by Christian hands to mi^ fh* ipott 
unless^ like the sacred olive of tto 
may hate raprodumd thetoselteii 
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00U*ely son ot Machi. the Gadite spy (Num« xiii. 
15). 

Ges'er, an ancient city of Canaan, whotse king, 
Horam, or Elam, eotntng to the assistance of Lachish, 
was killeti with all his people by Joshua (Josh^ x. 
3Sf xii. 12). The town, however, is not said to 
have been destrCyed. It formed one of the land- 
in!\rks on the south boundary of Ephraim, between 
the lower Beth-horon and the MeiUterroneim (xvi. 3), 
the western limit of the tTil)e (1 Chr. vii. 28). It 
was allotted with its suburbs to the Kohathite 
Le\Hites (.losh. xxi. 21; 1 Chr. vi. 67); but the 
original inhabitants were not dispossessed (Judg. i. 
29) ; and even down to the reign of Solomon the 
Canaanites wei‘e still dwelling there, and paying 
tribute to Israel (1 K. ix. 16). Ewald takes Gezer 
and Geshur to be the same. In one place Gob is 
given as identical with Gezer (1 Chr. xx. 4 ; comp. 
2 Sam. xxi. 18). The exact site of Gezer has not 
been discovered, bnt its general position is not 
difficult to infer. Perhaps the strongest claims for 
identity with Gezer ai'e put forwaid by a village 
called Piwdr, 4 or 5 miles east of Joppa, on the 
road to Hatnleh and 

Gm'rites, tlljp. The word Vhich the Jewish 
critics have substituted in the margin of the Bible 
for the ancient i-eading, “the Gerizite** (1 Sam. 
xxvii. 8), [Gerzites, THE.] 

Gi'ah, a place named only in 2 Sam. ii. 24, to 
designate the position of the hill Ammah. 

Giaxitfl. 1. They are first spoken of in Gen. vi. 
4, under the name Nephilim. The woixl is derivid 
either from pdldh or pdld ( = “ marvellous "), or, 
as is genei-ally believed, from ^idphal^ either in the 
sense to tliiow down, or to fall ( =“ fallen angels."* 
cf. Is. xiv. 12 ; Luke x. 18). That the word means 
“ giant ” is clear from Num. xiii. 32, 33. But we 
now come to the remarkable conjectures about the 
origin of these Nephilim in Gen. vi. 1-4. We are 
told that “ there ueere Nephilim in the earth,** and 
that afterwards the “ .sons of God ” mingling with 
the beautiful “ daughters of men ** produced a race 
of violent and insolent Gibborim (A. V. “ mighty 
men ’*). The genealogy of the Nephilim, or at any 
^te of the earliest NephUim^ is not recorded in 
Scripture, and the name itself is so mysterious that 
we ai’e lost in conjecture respecting them.— 2. The 
sons of the marriages mentioned in Gen, vi. 1-4 are 
called Gibborim, a general name meaning powe/ful. 
They wei'e not necessarily giants in our sense of tlie 
word. Vet, as was natural, these powei’ful chiefs 
were almost universally represent^ as men of 
exti’aordinaiy stature. But who were the parents 
of these giants f who are the sons of God ** ? 
The opinions are various:—^!.) Men of power, 
(2.) Men with great gifts, ** in the image of God.'* 
(3.) Cainites arrogantly assuming the title; or 
(4.) the pious Sethites (comp. Gen. iv. 26). (5.) 
Worshippers of false gods. (6.) Devils, such as 
the Incubi and Sucenbi. (7.) Closely allied to this 
is the oldest opinion, that they were nx^ele. The 
rare expression ^^sona of God** certainly means 
angels in Job xxxviii. 7, i. 6, ii. 1, and that such 
is the meaning in Gen. vi. 4 also wag the most 
prevalent opinion both in the Jewish and early 
Christian Church. It was probably this very an- 
cient view which gave rise to the spurious Book of 
Enoch, and the notion quoted fixmi it by St. Jude 
(6), and alluded to by St. Peter (2 POt. ii. 4 ; comp. 

X Cor, ri. 10). Eyeiy one will remember tl^ lUa- 
tes to the same interpretation in Milieu, Par. 
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ii. t70.«MThe next racft^of giant^ which w« 
find mentioned in Scripture is, 3. Tiie Rephaix, 
a name which frequently ocoura, and in some iw- 
markable passa^s. The earliest mention of them 
is the record of their defeat bj^ Chedorlaomer and 
some allied kings at Ashteitith karnalm (Gen. xiv. 
5). Extirpated, however, from the east of Pales- 
tine, they long found a home in the west (2 Sam. 
xxi. 18, sq. ; 1 Chr. xx. 4), It is probable that 
they hod possessed districts west of the Jordan in 
early times, since the ** Valley of Hephaim ** (2 Sam. 
V, 18 ; I Chr. xi. 15 ; Is. xvii. 5), a rich valley 
S.W, of Jerusalem, derived its name from them. 
They were probably one of those aboriginal people 
to whose existence the ti’aditions of many nations 
testify, and of whose genealogy the Bible gives us 
no information. Some suppose them to be Japheth* 
ites. In A. V . the words used for it are “ Kephaim,** 
“ giants/* and “ the dead.** That it has tlie latter 
meaning in many passages is certain (Ps. Ixxxviii. 
10; Prov. ii. 18, ix. 18, xxi. 16; Is, xxvi. 14, 19), 
An attentive consideration seems to leave little room 
for doubt that the dead were called Rephaim, from 
some notion of Sheol (A. V. “ hell **} being tlie 
residence of the fallen spirits or buried giants. 
Branches of this great unknown people were called 
Emim, Anakim, and Zuzim.— 4. Emim, smitten ]»y 
Chedorlaomer at Shaveh Kiriathaim (Gen. xiv. 5), 
and occupying the country after wai-ds held by the 
Moabites (Dent. ii. 10).— 5. Anakim. The im- 
becile terror of the spies exaggciated their propor- 
tions into something superhuman (Num. xiii. 28, 
33), and their jiame b^me proverbial (Deut. ii. 

10, ix. 2),— 6. Zuzim, whose principal town was 
Ham (Gen. xiy, 5), and who lived between the 
Aruon and. the Jabbok, being a northern tribe of 
Kephaim. No one has yet proved by experience 
the possibility of giant races materially exceeding 
in size the overage height of man. There is no 
great variation in the oi-dinary standard. The 
general belief (until very recent times) in the exist- 
ence of fabulously enormous men arose from fancied 
giant-graves, and above all from the discovery ^f 
huge Ixines, which were taken for those of men, in 
days when comparative anatomy was unknown. 
Chi the other hand, isolated instances oPmonstrosity 
are sufficiently attested to prove that beings like 
Goliath and his kmsTnen may have existed. 

Oibl)ar. Bene-Gibbar, to the number of ninety- 
five, returned with Zerubbabel from Babylon (Ezr. 

11. 20). 

OiVbethon, a town allotted to the tribe of Dan 
(Josh. xix. 44), and afterwards given with its 
** suburbs ** tp the Kohathiie Levites (xxi. 23). In 
the Onomasticon (Gabathon) it is quoted as a 
small village called Gabe, in the 17th mile from 
Caesarea. No name at all resembling it luus, how- 
ever, been discovered in that direction. 

Qib'oa. Sheva, “ the hither of Macbenah,’* and 
“ &ther of Cibea,** is mentioned with other names 
unmistakeably those of places and not persons, 
among the descendants of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 49, 
comp, 42). This would seem to point out Gibea. 
On the other hand Madmannah (ver. 49) recalls 
Madmenah, a town named iu connexion with Gibeah 
of Benjamin (Is. x. 31), and therefore lying eotne- 
where north of Jerusalem. 

Gib'eab, « word employed in the Bible to denote 
a ** hill,** Like most woi^ of this kind it gave its 
name to several towiib and places in Palestine, 
which would doubtlees be gene-ally on or near a 
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hiU, Tli^ ai*e— 1. 'Gibbah, a citu i» l3ie i»ouii» 
tain-district of Judah, Wmed with^jilaoxi and the 
southern Carmel (Josh. xv. 57 ; and comp. 1 Chr. 
ii. 49, &i.). Its site is yet to seek.—#. Gibbath. 
This is enumerated among the last group of the 
towns of Benjamin, next to Jerusalem (Josh, xviii. 
28). It is generally taken to be the place which 
afterwtirds became so notorious os “ Gibenh-of-Ben- 
jamin ** or « of-Saul.” But this was 6ve or six 
miles noi*th of Jeinisalem.' The name being in the 
** construct state *Gibeath and not Gibeah — may 
it not belong to .the following name Kiijath, and 
denote the hill adjoining that town ?— 3. The place 
iU which the Ark remained from the time of its 
I’eturn by the Philistines till its lemoval by David 
(2 JSam. vi, 3, 4; comp. 1 Sam. vii. 1, 2).— 
4. Gibbah-of-Benjamin. ‘This town does not 
appear in the lists of the cities of Benjamin in Josh, 
xviii. (1.) We first encounter it in the tragical 
story of the Levite and his concubine (Judg. xix., 
XX.). It was then a ** city,” with the usual open 
street or squam (Judg. xix. 15, 17, 20), and con- 
taining 700 ^‘chosen men” (xx. 15), probably the 
same whose skill as slingers is preserved in the next 
verse. In many particular Gibeah agrees very 
closely with TuUii-ei~FAi, a conspicuous eminence, 
just mur miles north of Jenisalem, to the right of 
the road. (2.) We next meet with Gibeah of Ben- 
jamin during the Philistine wars of Saul an,d .Jona- 
than (1 Sam. xiii., xiv.). It now bears its full title. 
The position of matters seems to have been this:— 
The Philistines were in posseasioii of the village of 
Geba, the present .feba^ on the south side of the 
Wady Saweinit. South of the Philistine camp, and 
about three miles in its rear, was Jonathan, in 
Gibeah-of-Benjamin, with a thouamd chosen war- 
riors (xiii. 2). (3.) As “Gibeah of Benjamin” 

this place is referred to in 2 Sam. xxiii. 29 (comp. 
I Chr. xi. 31), and as ** Gibeah ” it is mentioned 
by Hosea (v. 8, ix. 9, x. 9), but it does not again 
appear in the history. It is, however, almost with- 
out doubt identical with — 5. Gibeaii-of-Saul. 
I'his is not mentioned as Saul’s city till after his 
anoii ting (1 Sam. x. 23), when he is said to have 
gone “ home” to Gibeah. In the subsequent nar- 
rative the town bears its full name (xi. 4). The 
name of Saul has not been found in connexion with 
any place of modern Palestine, but it existed as late 
as the days of Josephus, and an allusion of his has 
fortunately given the clue to the identification of 
the town with the spot which now beai*s the name 
of Tuleil el^FUL Josephus, describing Titus’s inarch 
from Caesarea to Jerusalem, gives his route as 
through Samaria to Gophna, thence a day’s march 
to a valley “ called by the Jews the Valley of 
Thoms, neai- a certain village called Gabnth.saoule, 
distant from Jerusalem about thirty stadia, i. e, 
just the distance of Tuleil el-F&L Here he wis 
joined by a part of his nmjy from Emmaus (Nico- 
polis), who would natumlly come* up the road by 
Beth-horon and Gibeon, the same which still falls 
into the northern road close to Ttdeil el-F&l. In 
both these respects therefoi’e the agreement is com- 
plete, and Gibeah of Benjamin must be taken as 
identical with Gibeah of Saul.— 6. Gibeah-xn- 
THB-FXP4LD, named only m Judg. xx. 31, as the 
place to which one of the ** highways *’ led fmm 
Gi^.ah-of-BenjKmin. It is probably the same as 
yeba. The “meadows of Gaba” (A. V. Gilieah : 
u S* connexion with the “ field, * 

the Hebrew words being cntii ely differenV""'^^* ^rhem 
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are sererfil ^er names eompotmitod of Gibeah, 
which are given in a translated forth in the A, V., 
probably &om their appearing jiot to beleng to 
towns. * ^ 

Gib'eath, Josh. xvHi.'^S. [Gibbah, 2.1 

Gib'eatfaito, the, t. e. the native of Gibeah (1 
Chr. xii. 3). 

Gib'eon, one of the four cities of the 
the inhabitants of whidi made a league with Joshua 
(ix. 3-15), and thus escaped the fiite of Jericho and 
Ai (comp, xi. 19). Gibeon lay within the territory 
of Benjamin (xviii, 25), and with its “ suburbs ” 
was allotted to the priests (xxi. 17), of whom it 
became afterwards a principal station. The situa- 
tion of Gibeon has fortunately been recovered with 
as great certainty as any ancient site in Palestine. 
Tile traveller W'ho pureues the northern camel-road 
from Jerusalem, turning off to the left at Taleil 
el-FCd (Gibeah), on thlt branch of it which learis 
westwaid to Jaffa, finds himself, after crossing one 
or two stony and barren ridges, in a district of a 
more open chai-acter. The hills are rounder and 
more isolated than those through which he has been 
passing, and rise^in well-defined mamelons from 
broad undulating valleys of tolerable extent and 
fertile soil. This is toe centml plateau of the 
country, the “land of Benjamin ;*' and these 'round 
hills are the Gibeahs, Gebas, Gibeons, and Ramahs, 
whose names occur so frequently in the records of 
this district. Retaining its ancient name almost 
intact, El-Jih stands on the northenimast of a 
couple of these mamelons, just at the place where 
the road to the sea parts into two branches, the one 
by the lower level of the Wady Stdeiman^ toe other 
by the heights of the Beth-horons, to Gimzo, Lydda, 
and Joppa. The “ wilderness of Gibeon ” (2 Sam. 
ii. 24) — i, e, rather the waste pasture-gi*ounds — 
must have been to the east, beyond the circle or 
suburb of cultivated fields, and towai-ds the neigh- 
bouring swells, which bear the names of Jedireh 
and Bir Neballah, Its distance from Jerusalem by 
the main load is as nearly as possible 6J miles; but 
there is a more direct ro^ reducing it to 5 miles. 

(Hb'eoiiites, the, the jieople of Gibeon, and pei^ 
haps also of the thi*ee cities associated with Gil^n 
(Josh, ix, 17) — Hivites; and who, on thedisoovciy 
of the stmtagem by which they had obtained the 
protection of the Israelites, were condemned to be 
perpetual bondmen, hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for the congi-egation, and for the house of 
God and altar of Jehovah (Josh. ix. 23, 27). Saul 
appears to have broken this covenant, and in a fit 
of enthusiasm or patriotism to have killed some 
and devised a geneml massacre of tli^ ivst (2 Sam. 
xxi. 1, 2, 5). This was expiated many yeai-s after 
by giving up seven men of Saul’s descendants to 
the Gibeonites, who hung them or crucified them 
“ befoi*e Jehovah ” — as a kiAd of sacrifiiCe— ai 
Gibe.ah, Saul’s own town (4, 6, 9). 

Giblitef, the. The “land of the Giblite" is 
mentioned in connexion with Lebanon in the enu- 
memtion of the portions of the Promised Land re- 
maining to be conquered by Joshua (Josh, xiii. 5). 
There is no reason to doubt that the allasion is to 
the Inhabitants of the city Gebal, 

Giddal'ti, one of the sons of Heman, toe kin^s 
seer ( 1 Chr, xxv, 4). 

Oild'del. L Children of Giddel were among the 
Netliinim who returned from toe captivity wito 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 47 ; Neh. vii, 49}.—#. Bene- 
Giddel were also among the “ servants of Solomon * 
' U 2 
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who returned to Judaea in the same jarayan (Emv 
ii. 56; Neh, vii;58). 

Gid'eoa, a Manassite, youngest son of Joaah of 
the Abiczrites, an undistinguished family who lived 
»t Ophrah, a town probably on the west of Jordan 
(Judg. vi. 15), although its exact position is un- 
known. He was the fifth lecorded Judge of Isiael 
and for many reasons tlie gi'eatest of them all. 
When we first hear of him he was grown up and 
had sons (Judg. vi. 11, viii. 20), and fi'om the 
aposti*ophe of the angel (vi. 1 2) we may conclude 
that he had aii^eady distinguished himself in war 
against tlie roving bands of nomadic robbers wh< 
oppressed Israel for seven years, and whose 
countless multitudes (compaicd to locusts from 
th^r teiTible devastations, vi. 5) annually destroyed 
all tlie pi-oduw of Canaan, except such as could be 
conceal^ in mountain-fiistnesses (vi. 2). It was 
probably during this dis^trous period that th< 
eroigrotion of Elimelech took place (Ruth i. 1, 2). 
When the angel appearwl, Gideon was threshing 
wheat with a fiail in the winepress, to conceal it 
from the predatory tyrants. His call to be a 
deliverer, and his destruction of Baal’s altar, are 
related in Judg. vi. After this begins the second 
act of Gidetm’s Hfe. Clothed by the Spirit of God 
Judg. vi. ^34; comp. 1 Chr. xii. 18; Luke xxiv. 
49), he blew a trumpet, and was joined by Zebulun, 
Xaphtali, and even the reluctant Asher. Strength- 
ened by a double sign from God, he reduced his 
a? my of 32,000 by the usual procJamatiou (Dent. 
XX. 8; comp. 1 Macc. iii. 56). By a second test 
at “ the spring of tiembling” he again reduced the 
number of his follower to 300 (Judg. vii. 5, sq.). 
The midnight attack upon the Midianites, their 
panic, mid tlie rout and slaughter that followed, are 
told in Judg. vii. The memory of this splendid 
deliverance twk deep root in the national tmditions 
(1 Sam. xii. 1 1 ; Ps. Ixxxiii. 11 ; Is. ix. 4, x. 26; 
Heb. xi. 32). After this there w.os a peace of 
40 years, and we see Gideon in peaceful )X)ssc&'»ion 
of his well-eai’ned honours, and surround^ by the 
dignity of a numerous household (viii. 29-31). It 
is not improbable that, like Saul, he had owed a 
part of his popularity to his princely appearance 
(Judg. viii. 18). In this third stage of his life 
occur alike his most noble and his most questionable 
acts, viz. the refusal of the monarchy on theocratic, 
grounds, and the irregular consecration of a jewelled 
ephod foimed out of the rich spoils of Midian, which 
proved to tlie Israelites a temptation to idolatiy, 
although it was doubtless intended for use in the 
worship of Jehovah. 

Oid’eoni, a Benjamite, father of Abidan (Num. 
II, Hi. 22, v?i. 60, 65, x. 24). 

Gi'dom, a place named only in Judg. xx. 45. It 
would appear to have been situated between Gibeah 
(Tu/eii el-Ful) and the cliff Kimmon; but no trace 
of the name has yet been met with. 

Gier-Eftgle, au unclean biifi mentioned in Lev. 
xi. 18 and Oeut. xiv, 17. There is no leason to 
doubt that the rdchdm of the Heb. Sciiptui'ee is 
identical in reality #8 in name with the rackem 
of the Arabs, viz. the Egyptian vulture {Neophron 
pcrcTiopterus). 

Gift. The giving and receiving of presents has 
111 all ages been not only a more frequent, but also 
a more formal and sipificant proceeding in the 
East than among ourselves. We cannot ^duce a 
iBore remarkable proof of the important part which 
lUWiceDts play in the social life of tho East than the 
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fact that the Hebrew language possesses no less 
than fifteen different expressions mr the one idea. 
Many of these expressions have specific meanings : 
for instance, minchah applies to a present from nn 
interior to a superior, as from subjects to a king 
(Judg. iii. 15; 1 K. x. 25; 2 Chr. xvii. 5): maseth 
expresses the converse idea of a present from a 
superior to an inferior, as from a king to his sub- 
ji'cts (Esth. ii. 18). Again, shochad is a gift for 
the purpose of escaping punishment, presented 
either to a judge (Ex. xxiii. 8; Dcut. x. 17), Oi 
to a conqueror (2 K. xvi. 8). It is clear that the 
tern “gift” is frequently used where we should 
substitute “ tribute,” or “ fee.” The tribute of 
ubject states was jioid not in a fi.ved sum of money, 
but in kind, each nation presenting its particular 
product ; and hence the expression “ to bring pre- 
sents ”= to own submission (Ps. Lxviii. 29, Ixxvi. 
11; Is. xviii. 7). Fnends brought presents to 
friends on any joyful occasion (Esth. ix. 19, 22), 
those who asked for information or advice to those 
who gave it (2 K. viii. 8 the needy to the wealtli^ 
from whom any assistance was ex]>ecte(l (Gen. xliii. 
11; 2 K. XV, 19, xvi. 8;; on the occa.sion of a 
marriage, the bridegroom not only paid the parents 
for his bride (A. V. “ dowry ”), but also gave the 
bride certain presents (Gen, xxxiv. 12 ; comp. Gen. 
xxiv. 22). The nature of the presents was as 
various as were the occasions. 1'he mode of pre- 
sentation was with as much parade as possible. 
The refusal of a present was regaixled as a high 
indignity. No less an insult was it, not to bring a 
present when the position of the parties demanded 
:t (1 Sam. X. 27). 

(Hlum. 1. The second river of Paradise (Gen. 
ii, 1 3).— 2. A place near Jerusalem, memorable ns 
the scene of the anointing and proclamation of So- 
lomon as king (1 K. i. 33, 38, 45). The locality 
of Gihon will be, investigate under Jebubalem. 

Gllalai', one of the priests* sons at the consecra- 
jon of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. .36). 

Gilbo's, a mountain range on the eastern side of 
the plain of Esdraelon, rlWiig over the city of Jezreel 
(corap. 1 Sam. xxviii. 4 with xxix. 1). It is only 
mentioned in Scripture in connexion with one event 
in Isiaelitish history, the defeat and death of Saal 
and Jonathan by the Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi, I ; 

2 Sam. i. 6, xxi. 12 ; 1 Chr. x. 1, 8), Of the ident- 
ity of Gilbm with the* ridge which stretches eost- 
waad. from the ruins of Jezi^l, no doubt can be . 
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€iitei’tained« The village is now nailed Jdbdu. 
The range of (lilboa extends in lens^h some ten 
miles fi'om W. to K. The greatest height is not 
more t|an 500 or 600 feet above the plain. Their 
modem local name is Jebel Fuleduxh. * 

OU'ead. 1. A mountainous legion east of the 
Jordan ; bounded on the north bj Bashan, on the 
east by the Arabian plateau, and on the south by 
Moab and Ammon (Gen. xxxi. 21 ; Deut. iii. 12-17). 
It is sometimes called Mount Gilead” (Gen. xxxi. 
25), sometimes the land of Gilead ** (Num. xxxii. 
1); and sometimes simply “Gilead” (Ps. Ix. 7; 
Gen. xxxvii. 25) ; but a cumpansou of the sevei-al 
})assages shows that they all mean the same thing. 
The name Gilead, as is usual in Palestine, describes 
the physical aspect of the country. It signifies “ a 
hard rocky region.” The statements in Gen. xxxi. 
48, are not opposed to this etymology. The old 
name of the district was Gilead, but by a slight 
change in the pronunciation, the radical letters 
being retained, the meaning was made beautifully 
applicable to the “ heiip of stones ” Jacob and Laban 
had built up — “ the heap of witness.” Those ac- 
quainted with the modern Arabs and their litei ature 
will see how intensely such a play upon the word 
would be appreciated by them. 'J’he extent of 
Gilead we* can ascertain with tolerable exactness 
from incidental notices in the Holy Scriptui es. The 
Jordan was its western border (1 Sam. xiii. 7 ; 

2 K. X. 83). A comparison of a number of pas- 
sages shows that the river Hieroniax, the modem 
Skeriat el-Maridhur^ separated it fiom Bashan on 
the north. On the east the mountain range melts • 
away gradually into the high plateau of Arabia. • 
'I'he boundary of Gilead is hero not so clearly de- , 
fined, but it may be regarded as running along the , 
foot of the range. The valley of Heshbon may, in 
all probability, be the southern boundary of Gilead. 
Gilead thus extended from the parallel of the south 
end of the Sea of Galilee to that of the noiih end of 
the Dead Sea — about 60 miles; and its average 
breadth scarcely exceeded 20. The section of Gile^ 
dying between the Jabhok and the Hieromax is now 
called ycftc/A/Zda ; wliile that to the south of the Jab- 
bok constitutes tlie modern province of Belkat One 
of the most conspicuous peaks in the mountain range 
still retains the ancient name, being callel Jebel 
J «/* ad, ** Mount Oilend.” The mountains of Gilead 
liave a real elevation of fiom two to three tliousand 
feet ; but their apparent elevation on the western 
side is much greater, owing to the depression of tlie 
Jordan valley, which averages about 1000 feet. 
TJieir outline is siugulaily uniform, resembling a 
massive wall running along the horizon. The name 
Gahiad occurs several times in the histoiy of the 
Maccabees (1 Mace. v. 0 sq.),— 2. Possibly the 
name of a mountain west of the Jordan, near Jezreel 
(Judg. vii, 3). We ara inclined, however, to agree 
with the suggestion of Clericus and othera, that the 
true reading in this place should be G'iYftoa.— 8. 
Son of Machir, grandson of Manasseh (Num. xxvi. | 
29, 30).— 4, The father of Jeplithah (Judg. xi. ; 

Gil'eadites, the, Judg. xii. 4, 5 ; Num, xxvi, ! 
29 ; J udg. X. 3. A Jjranch of the tribe of Ma- j 
nasseh, descended from Gilead. There appears*to 
have been an old standing feud betwen them and 
the Ephraimites, who taunted them with being de- 
eertere. See Judg. xii. 4, which may be rendered, ! 
“ And the men or Gilmd Imote Ephiiiim, because 
they said, Runagates of Ephraim are ye (Gilead is 
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between Ephraim and Manasseh) thi last clause 

being added parenthetically. 

I Oil'gal» 1. The site of the first camp of t}>e 
, Israelites on the west of the Jordan^ the place at 
which they passed the fil«t night after crossing the 
river, and whei*e the twelve stones were Bet up 
which had been taken from the bed of the sti’eam 
(Josh, iv. 19, 20, comp. 3) ; where also they kept 
their first passover in the land of Canaan (v, 10). 
It was in the “ end of the east of Jericho” (A, V. 
“ in the east boixler of Jericho ”) apparently on a 
hillock or rising ground (v. 3, comp. 9) in Uie Ar- 
both-Jericho (A. V. ** the plains ”), that is, the not 
depressed district of the Ghor which lay between 
the town and the Jordan (v. 10). (2.) We again 
encounter Gilgal in the time of ^ul, when it 
seems to have exchanged its inilitaiy associations 
for those of sanctity. (3.) We again Lave a glimpse 
of it, some sixty years later, in the history ot 
David’s return to Jerusalem (2 Sam. xix,). Beyond 
the general statements above quoted, the sacred text 
contains no indications of the position of Gilgal. 
Neither in the Apocrypha nor theN. T. is it men- 
tioned. No modern traveller has succeeded in elicit- 
ing the name, or in discovering a probable site. In 
Van Je Velde’s map (1858) a spot named Jfo- 
harfer, a little S.E. of er-Riha, is marked as pos- 
sible; but no explanation is afforded either in lu> 
Syria, 0r his Memoir. But, 2. tliis was certainly 
a distinct place from the Gilglil which is connected 
with the last scene in the life of Elijah, and with 
one of Elisha’s miracles (2 K. ii.). The mention 
of Baal'shalisha (iv. 42) gives a clue to its situa- 
tion, when taken with the notice of Eusebius [Onom, 
Bethsarisa) that, that place was fifteen miles from 
Diosjwlis (Lydda) towards the north. In that very 
jiosition stand now the ruins bearing the name of 
Jifjilieh, i. e. Gilgal.— 8. The “ kino of the na- 
tions OF Gilgal,” or rather perhaps tlie “king 
of Goim-at-Gilgal,” is mentionwi in the catalogue 
of the chiefs ovoi thrown by Joshua (Josh. xii. 23). 
The name occure next to DoR (22) in an enumera- 
tion apparently pioceediiig southwaids, and there- 
1 fore the position of the Jiljiliek just named is not 
j wholly inappi upriate. A }>lace of the same name 
I ha.s also been discerv ered nearer the centre of the 
! counliy, to the left of the main north road, four 
I miles from Shiloh (Seiliin), and rather more than 
I the same distance from Bethel (Beiitn), It may 
' be the Beth-Gilgal of Neh. xii. 29 ; while the JiV- 
jilieh north of Lydd may be that of Josh. xii. 23. 

[ Another Gilgal, under the slightly different form of 
i Kilkilieh, lies about two miles E. of Kefr /S'a6a.— 
4 . A Gilgal is spoken of in Josh. xv. 7, in describing 
the north bolder of Judah. 

Giloh, a town in the mountainous part of Judali, 
named in the first group, with Debir and Eshtemoh 
(Josh. XT. 51); it was the native place of the 
mmous Ahithophel (2 Sam. xv, 12). The site has 
not yet been met with. 

Gilonite, the, native of Giloh (2 Sam. xv. 12 ; 
xxiii. 34). 

Gim'fo, a town which witipits dependent villages 
was taken possession of by tlie Philistines in the 
reign of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 18). Hie name 
(Jimzu) still remains attached to a large village 
between two and three miles S.W. of Lydda, south 
of the mad between Jeixisalem and Jaffa. 

Gin, a trap for birds or beasts : it consisted of a 
net (Is. viii. 14), and a stick to act as a springe 
(Am. iii. 5). 
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Oi'nath, father of Tibni (1 K. xvi. 21, 22). 

Gin'netiio, one of the diief of the prieets and 
Leviies who returned to Judaea with Zerubbabei 
(Neh. tii. 4). He is doubtless the same person as 

Gin'nethoiLy a priest who sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 6). 

Oixdle, an essential article of dress in the East, 
and worn both by men and women. The common 
giidle was made of leather (2 K. i. 8 ; Matt. Hi. 4), 
like that worn by the Bedouins of the present day. 
A Hoer girdle was made of linen (Jer. xiii. 1 ; Ei. 
.vvi. 10), embroidered with silk, and sometimes 
with gold and silver thread (Dan. x. 5 ; Kev. i. 13, 
XV. 6), and frequently studded with gold and pie* 
cious stones or peails. The manufacture of these 
girdles fonned. pait of the employment of women 
(Prov, xxxi. 24;. The girdle was fastened by a 
clasp of gold or silver, or tied in a knot so that the 
ends hung down in front, as in the figures on the 
ruins of Persejkdis. It was worn by men about the 
loins (Is. V. 27, xi. 5). The girdle of women was 
genenilly looser than that of tlie men, and wiis 
worn about the hips except when they were ac- 
tively engaged (Prov. xxxi. 17). The military 
giidle was worn about the waist ; the sword or 
dagger w.as suspended frem it (Judg. iii. 16 ; ^ ISaiii. 
XX. 8 ; Ps. xlv. 3). Hence girding up tiie loins 
denotes preparation for battle or for active exertion. 
In times of mouniing, girdles of sackcloth were 
worn as marks of humiliation and sorrow (Is. iii. 
24, xxii, 12). In consec^uence of the costly ma- 
terials of which girdles were made, they were fre- 
quently given as presents (1 Sam. xviii. 4; 2 Shm. 
XV iii. 11). They were us«l as pockets, as among 
the Arabs still, and as purses, one end of the giidle 
being folded back for the purpose (Matt. x. 9; Mark 
vi. 8). The abnit^ or giidle worn by the piiests 
about the close-fitting tunic (Ex. xxviii. 39, xxxix. 
29), is described by Josephus as made of linen so 
fine of texture as to look like the slough of a snake, 
.'ind embroidei^d with flowere of scarlet, purple, 
olue, and fine linen. It was about four fingers’ 
broad, and was wrapped several times round the 
priest’s bo<Jy, the ends hanging down to tlie feet. 
The “curious girdle” (Ex. xxviii. 8) was made of 
the same matenals and colours as the ephod, that i.s 
of “gold, blue, and puiple, and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen.'* Josephus desciibes it as sewn to 
the breastplate. After passing once round itw.-ii 
tied in front upon the seam, the ends hanging down. 

Gir'gashitM, the, one of the nations who were 
in possession of Canaan before the entrance thither 
of tlie childi en of Isi ael. The name occurs in the 
following passages ; — Gen. x. 16, xv. 21; Deut. vii. 
I ; Josh. iii. 10, xxiv. 11 ; 1 Chr. i. 14; Neh.ix. 8. 

Gir'gasite, tlie (Gen. x. 16). See the foregoing. 

ffli'pa, one of the overaeprs of the Nethiniin, in 
“ the Ophel,” after the return from captivity (Neh. 
xi. 21). 

Git'tali-Heplier, Josh, n^ix, 13. [Gath-Hjs- 

I'HER.] 

Gitto'im, a place 'incidentally mentioned in 2 
Sam. iv, 3. Gittaim is again mentioned m the list 
of plaices inhabited by the Benjamites after their 
return from the captivity. Gittaim is the dual form 
of the word Gath, which suggests the Philistine plain 
as Its locality. But there is no evidence for or 
against this. 

GIt'tttes, the 600 men who followed David from 
Gath, under Ittai the Gittite '2 Sam. xv, 18, 19), 
and who probably acted as a kind of body-guaixi. 
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Obed-edom ** the Gittite " may have been so nmned 
from the town of Gittaim in Benjamin (2 Sam. iv. 
3; Neh. xi. 33), or fit>m Gath-rimmon. 

Git'titliy a musical instrument, by son|^ sup 
posed to havi* Dcen used by the people of Ga^ ; and 
by othei*s to have been employ^ at the festivities 
of the vintage (Ps. viii., Ixxxi., Ixxxiv.). 

Gi'ionite, the. “ The sons of Hashem the Gi- 
zonite” are named amongst the warriors of David’s 
guai-d (1 Chr. xi. 34). Kennicott concludes that 
the name should be Gooni. 

. Glass. The Heb. woi*d occui-s only in Job xxviii. 
17, where in A. V„ it is rendered “ crystal." It 
seems that Job t xviii. 17 contains the only allusion 
to glass found in the 0. T., and even this reference 
is ilisputed. In spite of thi.s absence of sfiecific 
allusion to glass in the sacred writings, the He- 
biews must have been aware of the invention. 
From paintings representing the process of glass- 
blowing which have been discovered at Beni-Hnssau, 
and in tombs at other places, we know that 
the invention is at least as remote as the age of 
Osirtasen the fii’st (perhaps a contemporary of Jo- 
seph), 3500 yeai-8 ago. Fragments too of wine- 
vases a.s old as the Exodus have been discovered 
in Egypt. The art was known to the ancient 

Assyrians. Theie is little doubt that tlie honour 
of the discovery belongs to the Egyptians, Glass 
was not only known to the ancients, but used by 
them far more extensively than in modern times. 
The Egyptians knew the aii of cutting, grinding, 
and engraving it, and they could even inlay it with 
gold or enamel, and “ permeate (»paqne glass with 
feigns of various colours." Besides this they could 
colour it with such brilliancy as to be able to 
imitate precious stones in a manner which oflen 
defied detection. In the N. T, glass is alluded to as 
an emhlem of bnghtness (K’ev. iv.6, xv. 2, xxi. 18). ' 

Gleaning. The lemarks under Corn kr on the ' 
definite character of the rights of the poor, or 
rather of poor relations and dependants, to a share 
of the crop, are especially exemplified in the in- 
stance of Kuth gleaning in the field of Boaz. The* 
gleaning of fruit trees, as well as of cornfields, was 
reserved for the pool*. 

Glede, the old name for the common kite (miV- 
vus ater) 00001*8 only in Deut. xiv. 13 among the 
unclean birds of prey. 

Gnat, mentioned only in the proverbial expres- 
sion used by our Saviou^in Matt, xxiii. 24. 

Goad, 'fhe equivalent terms in the Hebrew are 
(1) maimed (Judg. iii. 31) and (2) darebdn (1 Sam. 
xiii. 21; Eccl. xii. 11), The latter may refer to 
anything pointed, and the context of Eccl. xii, re- 
quires rather the sense of a peg or nail, anything«in 
short which can he fastened] while in 1 Sam. xiii. 
the point of the phughsfmre is more probably in- 
tended. The former does probably refer to the 
goad, the long handle of which might be u&ed as a 
foi*midable weapon. The instrument, ns still used 
in the countries of soutliern Europe and western 
Asia, consists of a rod about eight feet long, brought 
to a sharp point and sometimes cased with iron at 
theJieod. 

Goat. Of the Hebrew u^rds which are tians- 
lat^ goat and she^goat in A. v, the most common 
is which denotes either a he-goat or a she-goat. 
All tbe other woi*ds, wdth tw6 exceptions, denote 
the he-goat. These are yfdUbn,, wijd or mountain 
goats (1 Sam. xxiv. 2 ; *Job xxxix. 1, and Ps. civ. 
18) ; and Mot rendered the wild goat ia Deut 
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XIV, 5. It is more properly the tragehphua or 
goat~deer» There appear to be two or three va- 
rieties of the common goat (Hircus aegagrus) at 
present bred in Palestine and Syiia, but whether 
they are identical with those which were reared by 
the ancient Hebrews it is not possible to say. The 
most mai'ked varieties are the Syrian goat {Capra 
Mcmthficay Liun.), and the Angora goat {Capra 
Angorensia, Linn.), with line long hair. There is 
also a variky that diftei*8 but little from British 
specimens. As to the ye*^m (“ wild goats/* 
A. V.), it is not at all improbable that some species 
of ihex is denoted, perhaps tlie Capra Sinaiticat the 
Bedeu or Jaela of Egypt and Arabia. 



Lonf-oured Syrian gout. 


Goat, Soape. ' [Aton'kmknt, Day of.]. 

Go'ath, a place apparently in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem, dnd named, iniconnexion with the hill 
(Javeb, only in Jer. xxxi. 39. 

Gob, a place mentioned only in 2 Sam. xxi. 18, 
19, as the scene of two encouiitei’s between David’s 
warriors and the Philistines. In the parallel account 
in 1 Chr. xx. 4, the name is given as Gezkr. On 
Aie other hand the LXX. and Syriac have Gath in 
the first case, a name which in Hebrew somewhat 
resembles Gob. 

Goblet, a ciitjular vessel for wine or other liquid. 

Gog. 1. A Reubenite (1 Chr. v. 4), son of 
Shemaiah. 2. [Magog.] 

Golsiii, a city of Bashan (Dcut. iv. 43) allotted 
out of the half tribe of Manasseh to the Levites 
(Josh. xxi. 27), and one of the three cities of 
refuge east of the Jordan (xx. 8). Its very site 
is now unknown. The city of Golan is several 
times refeiaed to by Josephus ; he, however, more 
fiequently speaks of the province which took its 
name from it, Gaulanitis. It seems that when 
the city of Golan rose to power it became the head 
of a large province, the extent of which is pretty 
accurately given by Josephus. It lay east of Ga- 
lilee, and north of Gadaritis (GadaRA). The river 
Hieromax may be regaided as the south lioider of 
Gaulanitis. The Jordan from the Sea of Galilee 
to its fountains at Dan and Gaesaroa-Philippi, formed 
the western boundaiy. It is important to obseive 
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that the boundaries of the modem province of 
JcnMn (which is the Arabic form of the Hebrew 
Golan correspond so far with those of Gaulanitis ; 
we may, therefore, safely assume that their noithem 
and eastern boundaries are also identical’, JsoJAn 
is bounded on the north by Jed^r (the ancient 
raea), and on the ea.st by Haur&n, The greater 
{mrt of Gaulanitis is a fiat and feiiile table-Iatid, 
well, watered, and clothed with luxuriant grass. 
It is probably to this region the name jlfisAor is 
given in I K. xx. 23, 25 — “ the plain ” in which 
the Syrians were overthrown by the Israelites, near 
Aphek, which perhaps stood upon the site of the 
modern Ftk. The western side of Gaulanitis, along 
the Sea of Galilee, is steep, rugged, and bare. It 
was once densely populate, but is now almost 
completely deserted. 

Gold, the most valuable of metals, from its 
colour, lustre, weight, ductility, aii^jl other useful 
properties (Plin. //. N. xxxiii. 19). Hence it is 
used as an emblem of purity (Job xxiii. 10) and 
nobility (Lam. iv. 1). Gold was known from the 
very earliest times (Gen. ii. 11). It was at first 
chiefly used for ornaments, &c. (Gen. xxiv. 22). 
Coined money was not known to the ancients till 
a romparatively late period ; and on the Egyptian 
tombs gold is represented as being weighed in rings 
for commercial purposes. (Comp. Gen. xliii. 21). 
Gold was extremely abundant in ancient times 
(1 Chr. xxii. 14 ; 2 Chr. i. 15, ix. 9 ; Nah. ii. 9 ; 
Dan. iii. 1) ; but this did not depreciate its value, 
because of the enormous quantities consumed by 
the wealthy in furniture, &c. (1 K. vi. 22, x. 
passim; Cant. iii. 9, 10 ; Esth. i. 6; Jer. x. 9), 
The chief countries mentioned as producing gold 
aro Arabia, Sheba, and Ophir (IK. ix. 28, x. 1 ; 
Job XXVI ii. 16). Other gold-bearing countries were 
Uphaz (Jer. x. 9 ; Dan. x. 5) and Parvaim (2 Chr. 
iii. 6). Metallurgic processes are mentioned in Ps. 
Ixvi. 10; Prov, xvii. 3, xxvii. 21 ; and in Is, xlvi. 
6, the trade of goldsmith (cf. Judg, xvii. 4) is 
alluded to in connexion with the overlaying of idols 
with gold-leaf, 

Gol'gotha, the Hebrew name of the spot at 
which our Lord was crucified xxvii. 33; 

Mark xv. 22; John xix. 17). By these three 
Evangelists it is interpreted to mean the “place of 
a skull.” St. Luke’s words are really as follows — 
“ the place which is called ‘ a skull’ ’’—not, as in 
the other Gospels, “ of a skull,” thus employing the 
Greek temi exactly as they do the Hebievv one. 
Two explanations of the name are given : (1) that 
it was a spot where executions oi*dinarily took place, 
and therefore abounded in skulls. Or (2) it may 
come from the look or form of the spot itself, bald, 
round, and "skull-like, and therefore a mound or 
hillock, in accordance with the common phrase— 
for which there is no direct authority — “ Mount 
Calvary.” Whichever of these is the conect ex- 
planation, Golgotha seems to have been a known 
spot. Its locality in regaid to Jerusalem is fully 
i^xamined in the description of the city. 

Goli'ath, a famous giant of Gath, w'ho ** morn- 
ng and evening for forty days ” defied the armies 
jf Israel ( 1 Sam. xvii.). He was possibly descended 
from tlie old Krphaim, of whom a scattered remnant 
took refuge with the Philistines after their disper- 
sion by tilie Ammonites (Deut. ii. 20, 21 ; 2 Sam. 
xxi. 22). His height was ^*six cubits and a span,* 
which, taking the cubit at 21 inches, would make 
him 10| feet high. But the LXX. and Josephus 
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rtod **fovr cubits aihl a span.** The scene of Ids 
combat with David was the Valley of the Terabinih, 
between Shochoh and Azekuh, probably ainong the 
western passes of Benjamin, although a confused 
modern tradition has given the name of Ain Jah- 
lood (spring of Goliath) to the spring of Hai-od 
(Judg. vii. 1). In 2 Sam. xxi. 19, we 6nd that 
another Goliath of Gath was slain by Elhanan, also 
a Bethlehemite, [Elhanan.] 

Oo'msr. 1. The eldest son of Japheth, and the 
father of Ashkenaz, Kiphath, and Togaimah (Gen. 
X. 2, 3). His name is subsequently noticed but 
once (Ez. xixviii. 6) as an ally or subject of the 
.Scythian king Gog. He is generally recognised as 
the progenitor of the early Cimmerians, of the later 
Cirobri and the other blanches of the Celtic family, 
and of the modem Gael and Cymiy, the latter pre- 
serving with very slight deviation the original 
name.—>2. Tim daughter of Diblaim, and concubine 
of Hosea (i. 3). 

Gomor'rah, one of the five " cities of the plain,** 
or “ vale of Siddim,** that under their respective 
kings joined battle there with Chedorlaomer (Gen. 
xiv. 2-8) and his allies, by whom they were dis- 
comfited till Abraham came to the i-cJscue. Four 
out of the five were afterwards destroyed by the 
Lord with fire from heaven (Gen. xix. 2J-29). One 
of them only, Zoar or Bela, which was its original 
name, was spared at the request of Lot, in oi-der 
that he might take refuge there. Of these Gomor- 
lah seems to have been only second to Sodom in 
importance, ah well as in the wickedness that led to 
their oveithrow. What that atrocity was may be 
gathereil from Gen. xix. 4-8. Their geographical 
position is discussed under Sodom. 

Gomor'rlia, the manner in which the name 
Gomokrah is written in the A. V. of the Apo- 
cryphal books and the N. Testament. 

Gopher wood. Only once in Gen. vi, 14, The 
Heb. woM does not occur in the cognate dialects. 
Idle A. V. has made no attempt at translation. 
Two principal conjectures have been proposed: — 
1. That the “trees of Gopher’* are any trees of 
the resinous kind, such as pine, fir, &c. 2. That 

Gopher is cypi'ess, 

Gor'giaS) a general in the service of Antiochus 
Epiplijuies (^1 JMacc. iii. 38), who was appointed by 
his regent Lysias to a command in the expedition 
against Judaea (b.c. in which he was defeated 
by Judas Maecabaeus with great loss (I Macc. iv. 

1 AT,). At a later time (u.c. 164) he held a gar- 
rison in Jamnia, and defeated the forces of Joseph 
and Azarias, who attacked him contraiy to Hie 
ordere of Judas (1 Macc. v. 66 ff. ; 2*Mncc. xii. 
.32). The account of Gorgias in 2 Macc. is very 
obscure. 

Onty'na, a city of Crete, and in ancient times 
its most itn|jortant city, next to Cnossus (1 Macc. 
XV. 23). it was neaily half-way between the 
Eastern and Western extremities of the island, and 
seems to have been the capital under the liomans. 

Go'shen, a word of uncertain etymology, the 
name of a part of Egypt whei’e the Israelites dwelt 
for the whole [leriod of their sojourn in that country. 

It is usually called the “land of Goshen,” but also 
Goshen simply. It appeals to have home another 
name, “the land of Kameses” (Gen. xlvii, 11), 
unless this be the name of a district of Gosh^, It 
was ^tween Joseph’s residence gt the time and the 
frontier of Palestine, and apparently the cxtieme 
lU'pvuu^ towai'ds that frontier (Gen. xlvi. 29). | 
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Gen. xlvi. 38, 34 shows that Qoslien was soareely 
regaitled as a pwt of Egypt Proper, and was not 
peopled by Egyptians — 5jamoteristic» that would 
positively indicate a frontier-province. The next men- 
tion of Goshen confiims the previous inference that 
its jwsition was between Canaan and the Delta (Gen, 
xlvii. 1, 6, 6, 11). Goshen wasa pastoitd country 
where some of Phai'aoh’s cattle were kept. The 
dearest indications of the exact position of Goshen 
ai‘e those afibided by the narrative of the Exodus. 
The Ismelites set out from the town of liameses 
in the land of Goshen, made two days* journey to 
“ the edge of the wildeniess,** and in one day more 
reached the lied Sea. At the starting-point two 
i-outes lay before them, “ the way of the land of 
the J*liili.stiiies . « . that [was] near,** and “ ths 
way of the wilderness of the fed Sea ** (Ex. xiii. 
17, 18). From these indications we infer that 
the land of Goshen must have in part been near the 
eastern side of the ancient Delhi, Kameses lying 
within the valley now called the Wddi^t-Tumeyldtf 
about thirty miles in a direct course from the an- 
cient western shore of the Arabian Gulf. The results 
of an examinatiou of Biblical evidence are that the 
land of Goshen lay between the eastern part of the 
ancient Delta and the western border of Palestine, 
that it was^ scarcely a part of Egypt Proper, was 
inhabited by other foreigners besides the Isi-aelites, 
and was in its geographical names rather Shemitic 
than Egyptian; that it was a pasture-land, espe- 
cially suited to a shepheid-people, and sufficient 
for the Israelites, who there prospered, and were 
sejwate from the mam body of the Egyptians ; and 
lastly, that one of its towns lay near the western 
extremity of the Wddi~UTameyldt, These indica- 
tions seem to us decisively to indicate the Wddi-U 
Tmneyidty the valley along which anciently flowed 
the canal of the Ked Sea. Other identifications 
seem to us to he utterly untenable.— •2, The “ land” 
or the “ country of Goshen,” is twice named as a 
district in Southern Palestine (Josh. x. 41, xi. 16), 
apparently between the south country and the low- 
lands of Judah.— 8. A town of the same name is 
ouce mentioned in company with Debir, Socoh, ana 
othei-s, as in the mountains of Judah (Josh.xv. 51), 
It has not yet been identified. 

Gospelf. The name Gospel is applied to the four 
inspii eii histories of the life and teaching of Christ 
contained in the New Testament, of which separate 
accounts will be given in their jilace. They were 
all composed during the latter half of the firet 
century; those of St. Matthew and St. Mark some 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem ; that «f 
St. Luke probably about a.d. 64 ; and that or St. 
John towai'ds the close of the century. Before the 
end of the second century, there is abundant evi- 
dence that the four Gospels, as one collection, were 
generally used and accepted. For this we have the 
tptimony of Iienacus, Papins, I’ertulljan, Origen, 
'fheophilus, and Tatian. The Muratorian fragment 
describes the Gospels of Luke and John; but time 
and cai’elessneas seem to have destroyed the sentences 
relating to Matthew and Mark. Another soui*oe of 
evidence is open to us, in the citations from the 
Gospels found in the earliest writere. Barnabas, 
Clemens Komanus, and Polycarp, quote passages 
from them, but not with verbid exactness. The 
testimony of Justin Mai’tyr (born about a.d. 99, 
martyred A.D. 165) is much fuller; many of his 
quotations are found virbatim in the Gospels of 
St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John, and possibly 



of St Mark a1ao« wkote worda it it more diiDcuH 
to aei^rate. Besides these, St. Matthew appears to 
he quoted by the author of the Epistle to Diognetus, 
Dj Hegesippus, Irenaeus, Tatian, Athenagoras, and 
Tltsophilus. Eusebjus records that Pantaeiius found 
in India (? the south of Arabia) Christians who 
used the Gospel of St. Matthew. All this shows 
that long befoie the end of the second century the 
Gospel of St. Matthew was in general use. From 
the fact that St. Markus Gospel nas few places p^u- 
liar to it, it is more diilicult to identify citations 
not expressly assigned to him ; but J ustm Martyr 
and Athenagoras appear to quote his Gospel, and 
Irenaeus does so by name. St. Luke is quoted by 
Justin, Irenaeus, Tatian, Athenagoras, and Theo- 
philus ; and St. John by all of these, with the 
addition of Ignatius, the Epistle to Diognetus, and 
Polycrates. From these we may conclude that 
before the end of the second century the Gospel col- 
lection was well known and in general use. There 
is yet another line of evidence. The heretical sects, 
as well as the Fathei’s of the Church/ knew the 
Gospels; and as there was the greatest hostility 
between them, if the Gospels had become known in 
the Church after the dissension arose, the heretics 
would never have accepted them as genuine from 
such a quarter. But the Gnostics and Marciouites 
arose eai ly in the second (.•entury ; and therefore it 
is piobable that the Gospels were then accepted, and 
thus they are tracenl back almost to the times of the 
Apostles. As a matter of literary history, nothing 
can be better established than the genuineness of 
the Gosjiels. On comparing these four books one 
with another, a peculiar dithculty claims attention, 
which has had much to do with the controversy as 
to their genuineness. In the fourth Go.s{>el the nar- 
mtive coincides with that of the other three in a 
few passages only. Putting aside the account of 
the Passion, theie are only three facts which John 
relates in common with the other Evangelists, Two 
of these are, the feeding of the five thousand, and 
the storr*. on the Sea of Galilee (cli. vi.). The third 
the anointing of His teet by Mary. Whilst the 
others present the life of Jesus in Galilee, John fol- 
lows him into Judaea ; nor should we know, but 
for him, that our Lord had journeyed to Jerusalem 
at the prescribed feiusts. The received explanation 
is the only .satisfactory one, namely, that John, 
writing last, at the close of the first century, had 
seen the other Gospels, and purposely abstained from 
writing anew what they had sufficiently recorded. 
In the other three Gospels there is a great amount 
of agreement. If we suppose the history tliat they 
contain to be divided into sections, in 42 of these 
all the three narratives coincide, 12 more are given 
by Matthew and Mark only, 5 by Mark and Luke 
only, and 14 by Matthew and Luke. To these must 
be added 5 peculiar to Matthew, 2 to Mark, and 9 
to Luke; and the enumeration is complete. But 
this applies only to general coincidence a.s to the facts 
narrated ^ the amount of verbal coincidence, that is, 
the passages either verbally the same, or coinciding 
m the use of many of the same woixls, is much 
smaller. Without going minutely into the examin- 
ation of examples, which would be desirable if 
^pace permitteii, the leading facts connected with 
the subject may be thus summed up ; — ^'fhe verbal 
attd material agreement of the three Evangelists 
is such as does not occur in any other authors who 
have Written independent]jr of one another. The 
verbal agi'eement is greater where the spoken woixjs 
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of others are cited than whexo facts are recorded; 
and ^eatest in quotations of the words of our Lord. 
But in some leading events, as in the call of tlie 
four first disciples, that of Matthew, and Ihe Trane^ 
figuration, the agreement even in expresfdon Is re- 
markable: there are also narratives where there is 
no verbal harmony in the outset, but only in the 
crisis or emphatic part of the story (Matt. viii. 3 
= Mark i. 41 = Luke v. 13, and Matt. xiv. 19, 20 as 
Mark vi. 41-43 = Luke ix. 13, 17). The language 
of all three is •Greek, with Hebrew idioms: the 
Hebraisms are most abundant in St. Mark, and 
fewest in St. Luke. In quotations from the Old 
'J’estament, the Evangelists, or two of them, some- 
times eafiihit a verbal agreement, although they 
difler from the Hebrew and from the Septuagint 
version (Matt. iii. 3 = Mark i. 3 = Luke iii. 4. Matt, 
iv. 10 = Luke iv. 8. Matt. xi. 10 = Maik i. 2 = 
Luke vii. 27, &c.). Except as to 24 verses, the 
Gospel of Mark contains no principal focts which 
are not found in Matthew and Luke ; but he often 
supplies details omitted by them, and these are 
often such as would belong to the graphic account 
of an eye-witness. There are no cases in which 
Matthew afid Luke exactly haimonise, where Mark 
does not also coincide with them. In several place? 
the words of Mark have something in common with 
each of the other narratives, so as to fbnn a con 
necting link between them, where their words 
slightly difler. The examples of verbal agi'eement 
between Mark and Luke are not so long or so 
numerous as those between Matthew and Luke, and 
Matthew and Mark ; but as to the arrangement of 
events Mark and Luke frequently coincide, where 
Matthew differs from them. These are the leading 
particulars; but they are very far from giving a 
complete notion of a phenomenon that is well 
worthy of that attention and reverent study of the 
sacred text by which alone it can be fully and fairly 
apprehended. The attempts at a solution ai'e so 
many, that they can be more easily classified than 
enumerated. The first and most obvious suggestion 
would be, that the naiTators made use of each 
other's work. Accordingly Grotius, Mill, Wetstein, 
Griesbach, and many others, have endeavoured to 
ascertain which Gospel is to be regarded as the 
first ; which is co{)ieti fiom the first ; and which is 
the last, and copietl from the other two. But the 
theoiy in its crude form is in itself most improb- 
able; and the wonder is that so much time and 
learning have been devoted to it. It assumes that 
an Evangelist has taken up the woi k of his pretle- 
cessor, and, without substantial alteration, has made 
a few changes in form, a few additions and retrencli- 
ment>, and has then allowed the whole to go forth 
under his name. The supposition of a common 
original from which the thi ee Gospels were drav/n, 
each with more or less modification, would natur- 
ally occur to those wlio rejected the notion that 
the Evangelists had copied from each other. It 
appeared to Eichhom that the portions which art 
common to all the three Gos])els were contained in 
a certiiin common document, from which they all 
drew. He considers himself entitled to assume that 
he con reconstruct the original document, and also 
that there must have been four other documents to 
account for the phenomena of the text. Thus he 
makes — 1. The original document. 2. An altered 
copy which St. Matthew used. 3. An altered copy 
which St. Luke used. 4. A third copy, made fitnc 
the two preceding, used by St. Mark. 5. A fourth 
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copy, used by St* Matthew and St. Luke in 
oemmon. As there is no external evidence worth 
considering that this onginal or any of its numerous 
copies ever existed, the value of this elabointe 
hypothesis must depend upon its furnishing the 
only explanation, and that a sufficient one, of the 
facts of the text. Bishop Mai-sh, however, finds it 
uecessaiy, in order to complete the account of the 
text, to raise the number of documents to eight, 
still without producing any extei-nal evidence foi* 
the existence of any of them ; and tiiis, on one side, 
deprives Kichhom*s theory of the merit of complete- 
ness, and, on the other, presents a much braader 
bui-face to the obvious objections. He assumes the 
existence of— -1. A Hebrew original. 2.tA Greek 
translation. 3. A transcript of No. 1, with alter- 
ations and additions. 4. Another, with another set 
of alterations and additions. 5. Another, combining 
both the preceding, used by St. Mai‘k, who also used 
No. 2, 6. Another', with the alterations and addi- 
tions of No. 3, and with fur'ther additions, used by 
St. Matthew. 7. Another, with those of No. 4 
and furiher additions, used by St. Luke, who also 
used No. 2. 8. A wholly distinct Hebrew docu- 

m^t, in which our Lord s precepts, pft*ables, and 
discoui'ses were recorded, but not in chronological 
order; used both by St. Matthew and St. Luke. 
It will be allowed that this elaborate hypothesis, 
whether in the form given it by Mar-sh or by 
Eichhoi-n, possesses almost every fault that can be 
charged against an argument of that kind. For 
every new class of facts a new document must be 
assumed to have existed. The “ original Gospel ** 
IS supposed to hav# been of such authority as to be 
circulated evei'y wher-e ; yet so defective, as to re- 
quire amiotation from any hand, so little revei'enced 
that no hand spued it. If all the Evangelists 
agreed to draw from such a work, it must have 
been widely if not univemlly accepted in the 
Chuitdi ; and yet there is no recor d of its existence. 
The force of this dilemma has been felt by the sup- 
porters of the theory: if the work was of high 
authority, it would have been preserved, or at least 
mentioned ; if of lower authority, it could not have 
become the basis of three canonical Gospels: and 
various attempts have been made to escape from it. 
There is another supposition to account for these 
facts, of which per haps Gieseler has been the most 
acute expositor. It is probable that none of the 
Gospels was written until many yeai-s after the day 
of Pentecost on which the Holy Spirit descended 
on the assembled disciples. From tliat day com- 
menced at Jerusalem the wor k of pi'eaching the 
Gospel and converting the world. Prayer and 
preaching were the business of tire Apostles’ lives. 
Now their preaching must have been, from the 
nature of the case, in gi'eat part historical ; it must 
have been based upon an account of the life and 
acts of Jesus' of Nazareth. There was no written 
record to which the heai*er8 might be refeiTed for 
historical details, and therefoi'e the preachers must 
furnish not only inferences from the life of our 
Lord, but the &cts of the life itaelf. The preaching, 
then, must have been of such a kind as to be to 
the hearers what the reading of lessons from the 
Gospels is to us. There is no improbability in sup- 
posing that in the course of twenty or tlriily years* 
assiduous teaching, without a‘ written Gospel, the 
matter of the apostolic preaching should have taken 
a settled form. Not only might the Apostles think 
i,t well tlwt their own accounts should agree, as ui 
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substance so in form ; but the teachoi's whom they 
sent forth, or left behind in the churches they 
visited, would have to be pi'epai'ed for their mis- 
sion ; and, so long as there was no written Gosjrel 
to put into their hands, it might be desirable taut 
the 01*01 instruction should be as far as possible orte 
and the same to all. The guidance of Uie Holy 
Spirit supplied for a time such aid as made a writ- 
ten Gospel unnece^ry ; but the AfKxstles saw the 
danger's and errors which a traditional Gospel would 
be exposed to in the course of time ; and, whilst 
they were still pi'eacliing the oral Gospel in the 
strength of the Holy Ghost, they were admonished 
by the same Divine Pei-son to pi'epare tirose W litter 
i*ecords which were her eafter to be the daily spi- 
ritual food of all tire Church of Christ. Nor 
there anything unuatur'al in the supposition tirat 
the Apostles intentionally utteied their witness in 
the same oi’der, and even, for the most pai’t, in the 
same fonn of words. The language of their first 
preaching was the Syro-Chaldaic, whidr was a poo. 
and scanty language ; and though Greek was now 
widely spi'ead, and was the language even of sever al 
places in Palestine, tlrough it prevailed in Antioch, 
whence the first missions to Greeks end Hellenists, 
or Jews who spoke Gr eek, pr oceeded (Acts xi. 20, 
xiii. 1-3), the Greek tongue, as used by Jews, 
partook of the jwverty of the speech which it 
replaced; as, iud^, it is impossible to bon-ow a 
whole language without boi'iowing the habits of 
thought upon which it has built itself. It is 8U{>- 
posed, then, that the preaching of the Apostles, 
and the teaching whereby they pr epared ofoers to 
preach, as they did, would tend to assume a com- 
mon form, more or less fixed ; and that the poi'tions 
of the three Gorpels which harmonise most exactly 
owe their agreement not to the fact that they weie 
copied from each other, although it is impossible 
to say that the later writer made no use of the 
earlier one, nor to the existence of any original 
document now lost to us, but to the fact that the 
apofcfolic preaching liad already clothed itself in 
a settled or usual form of words, to which the 
w’ritei's inclined to confonn without feeling bouucf 
to do so; and the differences which occur, often 
ill the closest proximity to the harmonics, arise 
from the feeling of independence with which each 
wrote what he had seen and hear d, or, in the case 
of Mark and Luke, what apostolic witnesses had 
told him. The harmonies begin with the baptism 
of John ; that is, with the consecration of the Lor d 
to His Messianic office ; and with this event prob- 
ably the ordinary pietjching of the Apostles would 
b^in, for its purport was that Jesus is the Messiah, 
and that as Messiah He suffer ed, died, and rose again. 
They are very frequent as we approach the period 
of the Passion, because the suffer ings of the Lor d 
would be much in the mouth of every one who 
pi^eached the Gospel, and all would become familiar 
with the words in which the Apostles described it. 
But as regards the Resurrection, which differed from 
the Passion in that it was a fact which the enemies 
rf Christianity felt bound to dispute (Matt, xxviii. 
15), it is possible that the divei-gence arose from 
tire iutentrou of each Evangelist to contribute some- 
thing towards the weight of evidence for this 
central truth. Accordingly, all the four, even 
St. Mark (xvi. 14), who oftener throws a new 
light upon old ground than opens out new, men 
lion distinct acts and aj^arauces of the Lord to 
establish that He was lisen indeed. The vei‘bal 
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•graement is gmter where the words of others an 
recoided, and gi'eaiest of all where they are those 
of Jesus, because here the apostolic preaching would 
be especially exact; and where the historical fact 
is the utterance oC ceiiain words, the duty of the 
historian is uaiTowed to a bare record of them. That 
this opinion would explain many of the facts con- 
nected with the text is oei*tain.. Whether, besides 
conforming to the words and arrangement of the 
apostolic preaching, the Evangelists did in any ca8e^ 
make use of each othe/s work or not, it would 
I'equire a more canful investigation of details to 
discuss than space pennits. How does this last 
theoiy bear upon our belief in the inspiration of the 
Gospels ? Supposing that the portion of the three 
firat Gospels which is common to all has been de- 
lived from the preaching of the Apostles in genei*al, 
then it is drawn directly from a source which we 
know from our Loixl Himself to have been inspired. 
Now the inspimtiou of an historical writing will 
consist in its tmth, and in its selection of events. 
Everything narmt^ must be substantially and 
exactly true, and the comparison of the Gospels one 
with another olfers us nothing that does not answer 
to this test. There are diderences of arrangement 
of events ; here some details of a narrative or a dis- 
couise care supplied which are wanting there; and 
if the writer had professed to follow a strict chrono- 
logical order, or had pretended that his record was 
not only true but complete, then one inversion of 
order, or one omission of a syllable, would convict 
him of inaccumey. But if it is plain — if it is all 
but avowed — that minute chronologiciil data are 
not part of the writer’s purpose — if it is also plain 
that nothing but a selection of the facts is intended, 
or, indeed, possible (John xxi. 25) — then the proper 
test to apply is, whether each gives us a picture of 
the life and ministry of Jesus of Kazai-eth that is 
self-consistent and consistent with the otheis, such 
ns would be suitable to the use of those who were 
to believe on His Name — for this is their evident 
intention. About the answer there should be no 
♦doubt. We have seen that each Gospel has its 
owu features, and that the divine element has con- 
trolled the human but not destreyed it. But the 
picture which they conspire to draw is one full of 
harmony. IHie histories are true accoixling to any 
test that should be applied to a history ; and the 
events that they select — though we could not pre- 
sume to say that they were more important than 
what are omitted, except frem the fact of the omis- 
sion — are at least such as to have given the whole 
Christian Church a clear conception of the Ue- 
deemer’s life, so that none has ever complained of 
insufficient means of knowing Him. 

Ctotholi'as. Josias, son of Gotholias, was one 
of the sons of Elam who returned from Babylon 
with Esdras (1 Esd. viii. 33). 

Gfotho'nidy father of Chabris (Jud. vi, 15). 

Ooturd. 1. Kikdydnt otily in Jon. iv. 6-10. A 
diilcrence of opinion has long existed as to the 
pliuit which is intended by this word ; but there 
«an be no reasonable doubt that the kikdydn 
which afforded shade to the prophet Jonah before 
Nineveh is the JSicinus communist or castor-oil 
plant, which, foimerly a native of Asia, is now. 
naturalised in America, Afi*ica, and the south of 
Europe. This plant varies considerably in size, 
in India a tiee, but in England seldom attain- 
ing a greater height thak thiee or four feet. The . 
waves are laige and jialmate, with serrated lobes, | 
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and would form an excellent shelter for the sun- 
stricken prophet. The seeds contain the oil so well 
known under the name of “ castor-oil,” which has 
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fw ages been in high repute as a metlicine. 2. Pnk* 
ku'dth and pSkd'im, (i.) In 2 K. iv. 39, a fruit 
used as food, disagieeable to the taste, and supposed 
to be poisonous, (ii.) In 1 K. vi. 18, vii. 24, as an 
arehitectural ornament, where A. V. “ knops.’* 
Witl^ regard to the “ wild gourds” (pakku'dth) ot 
2 K. iv. 39, which one of “ the sons of the pro- 
phets” gathered ignorantly, supposing them to be 
good for food, there can be no doubt that it is a 
species of the gourd tribe {CtiCurbitaceae)t which 
contains some plants of a very bitter and dangerous 
character. The leaves and tendrils of this family 
of plants bear some resemblance to those of the 
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vine. Hence the expression “ wild vine ;** and as 
several k)nds» of Cwurbitaoeae^ sach as melons, 
pumpkins, &c., ara favourite articles of refre^lng 
food amongst thf Orientals, we can easily under» 
stand the cause of the mistake. The etymology of 
the word fi'om pdka\ ** to split or burst open/* has 
been thought to favour the idexitidcation of the 
plant with the Ecbalium elaterium or ** squirting 
cucumber/’ so called i&'om the elasticity with whi(£ 
the fruit, when ripe, opens and scattei's the seeds 
when touched. Celsius, Rosenmiiller, Winer, and 
Gesenius are in favour of this explanation, and, it 
must be confessed, not without some reason. The 
old versions, however, undeintand the colocynth, 
the fruit of which is about the size of an orange. 
The drastic medicine in such general use is a pre- 
paration from this plant. Since the dry gourds of 
the colocynth, when crushed, burst with a crashing 
noise, there is much reason for being satisfied with 
an explanation which has authority, etymology, and 
general suitableness in its favour. 

Govonunr* In the Auth. Ver. this one English 
word is the representative of no less than ten He- 
brew and four Greek words. 1 . AUuph, the chief 
of a tribe or family (Judg. vi. 15 ; Is. lx. 22 ; Mic. 
V. 1), and equivalent to the ** prince of a thousand ” 
of Ex. xviii. 21, or the “head of a thousand” of 
Kum. i. 16. It is the term applied to the “dukes” 
of Edom (Gen. xxxiv,).— 2. Chdkek (Judg. v. 9), 
and 3. michSkik (Judg. v. 14), denote a mler in 
his capacity of lawgiver and dispenser of justice 
(Gen. xlix. 10; Prov, viii. 15 ; comp. Judg. v. 14, 
with Is. X. 1).— 4. MdsheU a ruler considered espe- 
cially as having power over the property and per- 
sons of his subjects (Josh. xii. 2 ; Ps. cv. 20 : Gen. 
xxiv. 2). The “ governors of the people," in 2 Chr. 
xxiii. 20, appear to have been the king’s body-guard 
(cf. 2 K. xi. 19).— 5. Ndgid denotes a prominent 
pei'sonage, whatever his capacity. It is applied to 
a king as the militaiy and civil chief of his people 
(2 Sam. V. 2, vi. 21 ; 1 Chr. xxix. 22), to the 
general of an army (2 Chr. xxxii. 21), and to the 
head of a tiibe (2 Chr, xix. 11). It denotes on 
officer of high rank in the palace, the lord high 
chamberlain (2 Chr. xx^'iii. 7).— 6. Nasi. The 
prevailing idea in this word is that of elevation. It 
Is applied to the chief of the tribe (Gen. xvii. 20 ; 
Nnm. ii. 3, &c.), to the heads of sections of a tribe 
fNum. iii. 32, vii. 2), and to a powei-ful sheykh 
(Gen. xxiii. 6). In general it denotes a man of 
elevated rank.— 7. Pechdh is a word probably of 
Assyrian origin. It is applied in 1 K, x. 15 to the 
petty chieflm’ns who were tributary to Solomon 
(2 Chr. iz. 14) ; to the military commander of the 
Syrians (IK. xx. 24;, the Assyrians (2 K. xviii, 
24, xxiii. 6), the Chaldeans (Jer. li. 23), and the 
Medes (Jer. li. 38). Under the Persian viceroys, 
during the Babylonian captivity, the land of the 
Hebrews appears to have b^n portioned out among 
“governors” {pachotK) inferior in rank to the 
satraps (£zr, viii. 36), like the other provinces 
wilier were under the dominion of the Peraion 
king (Neh. ii. 7, 9). It is impossible to deteimine 
’ the precise limits of their authority, or the fane- 
lions which they had to perform. It appeals from 
Ear, vi. 8 that these governors were entrusted with 
the collection of the king’s taxes ; and from Keh, 
V. 18, xH, 26, that they were supported by* a 
contribution leried upon the people, which was 
tochnically turned “the bread of the governor” 
’'comp. Ezr. iv. 14). lliey were probably assisted 
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in discharging their official duties by a oounoil 
(Ezr. iv. 7, vi. 6). The “ governor” beyond the 
niver had a judgment-seat at Jerusalem, from whiejr 
probably he administered justice when making a pro- 
gress through his province (Neh. iii. 7).— 8, Pdkid 
denotes simply a person appointed to any office. 
It is used of the officers proposed to be appointed 
by Joseph (Gen. xli- 34) ; of Zebul, Abimelech’s 
lieutenant (Judg. ix. 28) ; of an officer of the high- 
priest (2 Chr. xxiv. 11); and of a priest or Levite 
of high rmik (Neh. xi, 14, 22).— 9. ShallU^n iniin 
of authority. Applied to Joseph as Phiunoh’s prime 
minister (Gen. xlii. 6); to Arioch, the captain of 
the guard; to the king of Babylon (Dan. ii. 15) ; 
and "to Daniel as third in rank under Belshazzar 
(Dan. V. 29).— 10. -8ar, a chief y in any capacity. 
The term is used equally of the general of an army 
(Gen. xxi. 22), or the* commander of a divisior 
(IK. xvi. 9, xi. 24), as of the governor of Phaiaoh’i. 
prison (Gen. xxxix. 21), and the chief of his butlers 
and bakere (Gen. xl. 2), or herdsmen (Gen. xlvii. 
6).— 11. iBvdpxv^ (2 Cor. xi. 32), an officer of 
rank under Aretas, the Arabian king of Damascus. 
It has been conjectured that the ethiiarch of Damas- 
cus was merely the governor of the resident Jews, 
but it does not seem probable that an officer of such 
limited jurisdiction would be styled “ the ethnarch 
of Aretas the king;” and as the term is clearly 
capable of a wide range of meaning, it was most 
likely intended to denote one who held the city and 
district of Damascus as the king’s vassal or repre- 
sentative.— 12. iiyefif&Vy the procurator of Judaea 
under the Romans (Matt, xxvii. 2, &c,).— 13. oIko~ 
v6fios fGal. iv, 2), a steward, apparently eiitiaisted 
with tile management of a minor’s property.—’ 
14. dpxirpUXivos (.Tohnii. 9), “the governor of 
the feast.” Lightfoot supposes him to have been a 
kind of chaplain, who pronounced the blessings upon 
the wine that was drunk during the seven days of 
the marriage feast. He appears to have been on 
intimate teims with the bridegroom, and to have 
presided at the banquet in his stead, 'fhe duties 
of the master of a feast are given at full length im 
Keel us. XXXV. (xxxii.), 

Oo'bbu seems ]n the A, V, of 1 Chr. v. 26, to 
be the name of a river ; but in Kings (2 K. xvii. 6, 
and xviii, 11) it is evidently apjdied not to a river 
but a countiy. Gozan was the tract to which the 
Israelites were canied away aiptive by Pul, Tiglath- 
Pileser, and Shalmaneser, or possibly Saigon. It 
has been variously placed ; but it is probably iden- 
tical with the Ganzanitis of I’tolemy, and may be 
l egarded as repie-sented by the Mygdonm of other 
writers. It was the tract watered by the Habor, 
the modem Khabonr, the great Mesopotamian afflu- 
ent of the Euphrates. 

Gra'ba, 1 Esd. v. 29. [Haqaba.] 

Grape. [Vine.] 

OraM. 1. This is the oMinary rendering of the 
Hebrew word chdtsir (1 K. xviii. 5; Job xl. 5, 
Ps. civ. 14; Is. XV. 6). As the herbage rapidly 
fades under the parching heat of the sun of Pales 
tine, it has afi’oidcd to the sacrod writers an image 
of the fleeting naturo of human fortunes (Job viii, 
12 ; Ps. xxxvii. 2), and also of the brevity of human 
life (Is. xl. 6, 7 ; Ps. xc. 5).— 2. In the A. V. of 
Jer. 1. 11, “as the heifer at grass” should be “ as 
the heifer treading out com” (comp. Hos, x. 11).— 
3. In Num. xxii. 4, whei*e mention is mode of the 
ox licking up the grass of the field, the Heb. word 
is yereky whidb elsewhere is rendered green."" 
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4. *fyeb simifies herbs for haman food (Gen. i. 30 ; 
Ps. civ. 1^, but also fodder for cattle (Dent. xi. 15 ; 
Jer. xiv. 6). It is the grass of the, field (Gen. ii. 
5 ; Ex. ix. 22) and of £e mountain (Is. xHi. 15 ; 
Prov. xxvii. 25). *ln the N, T. wherever the word 
grass occui*s it is the representative of the Greek 
X^pros. 

Oraashoppor [Locust.] 

Orsve. [Burial.] 

OieaTei Imitschd/t), This woixl occurs in the 
A. V. only in 1 Sam. xvii. 6. Its ordinary mean- 
ing is a piece of defensive armour which reached 
from the foot to the knee, and thus protected the 
shin of the wearer. But the mitschali of the above 
passage can hardly hare been aimour of this nature, 
it was not worn on the legs, but on the ieet of 
Goliath, and would therefore appear to have been 
a kind of shoe or boot. 

Greece, Oreelu, Gredaiifl. The histories of 
Greece and Palestine are as little connected as those 
of any other two nations exercising the same in- 
ti uence on the destinies of mankind could well be. 
The Homeric Epos in its widest range does not in- 
clude the Hebrews, while on the other hand the 
Mosaic idea of the Western world seems to have 
been sufficiently indefinite. It is possible that Moses 
may have derived some geographical outlines from 
the Egyptians ; but he does not use them in Gen. 
X. 2-5, where he mentions the descendants of Javan 
as peopling the isles of the .Gentiles. From the 
time of Moses to that of Joel we have no notice of 
the Greeks in the Hebrew writings. When indeed 
the Hebrews came into contact with the lonians of 
Asia Minor, aiw^ recognized them as the long-lost 
islandem of the western migration, it was natuml 
that they should mark the similarity of sound be- 
tween Javan and lones j and the application of that 
name to the Asiatic Greeks would tend to satisfy 
in some measure a longing to realize the Mosaic 
ethnogi-aphy, Accoidingly the 0. T. woixi which is 
GrecUi, in A. V. Greece^ Greeks, &c., is in Hebrew 
Javan (Joel iii. 6; Dan. viii. 2l): the Hebrew, 
* however, is sometimes retained (Is. Ixvi. 19; Ez. 
xxvii. 13). TJ;ie Grc'cks and Hebi'ews met for the 
first time in the slave-market. The medium of 
communication seems to have been the Tyrian 
slave-merchants. About B.C. 800 Joel speaks of 
the Tyrians as selling the children of Judah to the 
Grecians (Joel iii. 6) ; and in Ez. xxvii. 13 the 
Greeks are mentioned as baiiering their bi'azen ves- 
sels for slaves. Prophetical notice of Greece occurs 
in Dan. viii. 21^ &c., where the history of Alex- 
ander and his successors is rapidly sketched. 
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Zechariah (ix. 18) forotellfl the tiiumphs of tho 
Maccabees against the Graeco-Syrian empire, while 
Isaiah looks fomard to the conversion of the 
Greeks, amongst other Gentiles, through the 
strumentality of Jewish missionaides (Ixvi. 13)* In 
1 Macc. xii. 5-23 we have an account of an em- 
bassy and letter sent by the Lacedaemonians to the 
Jews. The most remarkable feature in the trans- 
action is the claim which the Lacedaemonians prefer 
to kindred with the Jews, and which Areus pro- 
fesses to establish by reference to a book. The 
notices of the Jewish people which occur in Gi-eek 
writers have been collect^ by Josephus (c. ApUm, 
i. 22). The chief are Pythagoras,* Herodotus, 
Choerilus, Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Hecataeus. 
After the comply subjugation of the Greeks by 
the Romans, and the absorption into the Roman 
empire of the kingdoms which were formed out of 
the dominions of Alexander, the political connexion 
between the Greeks and Jews as two independent 
nations no longer existed. The name of the country, 
Greece, occurs ouce in N. T. (Acts xx. 2), as op- 
posed to Macedonia. 

Greyhound. The translation in the text of the 
A. V. (Prov. XXX. 31) of the Hebrew words zarzir 
mothnayin, i. e. “ one girt about the loins.” Vari- 
ous are the opinions as to what animal ** comely in 
going ” is hei-e intended. Some think “ a leopaitl,” 
othei-s “ an eade,” or “ a man girt with armour,” 
or “ a zebi-a,’^ or “ a war-horse gii t with trap- 
pings.*’ But, later, Maurer {Comment, Gram, in 
Vet. Test.) decides unhesitatingly in favour of a 
“ wrestler,” when girt about the loins for a con- 
test. 1’here is great probability that he is cori'ect. 

Grinding. [Mill.] 

Grove. A word used in the A. V., with two 
exceptions, to translate the mysterious Hebrew term 
Asherah, which is not a grove, but probably an 
idol or image of some kind. [See Asherah,] It is 
also probable that there was a connexion between this 
symbol or image, whatever it was, and the sacred 
symbolic ti’ee, the representation of which occurs so 
frequently on Assyrian sculptures, and is figured 
below.— 2. The two exceptions noticed above are 
Gen. xxi. 33, and 1 Sam. xxii. 6 (maigin). In the 
religions of the ancient heathen world groves play a 
prominent part. In the old times altars only were 
erected to the gods. It was thought wrong to shut 
up the gods within walls, and hence, as Pliny ex- 
pressly tells us, ti-ees were the firet temples; and 
from the earliest times groves are mentioned in con- 
nexion with religious worship (Gen. xii. 6,, 7, xiii. 18 ; 
Deut. xi. 30 j A. V. “ plain”). The groves were 
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genmlly found connected with temple, and often 
had the ri£;ht of Affording ap asylum. Some have 
gupposed that even the Jewish Temple had an eo- 
closuie planted with palm and oedur (Ps. xcii. 

IS) and olive (Ps. lii. 8), as the mosk which stands 
on its site now has. This is mol's than doubtful ; 
but we know that a celebrated oak stood by the 
sanctuary at t^ediem (Josh. xaIv. 26 ; Judg. ix. 6). 
There aie in Scripture many memorable ti^ees : e,g, 
Allon-baphuth (Gen. xxxv, 8), the tamarisk in 
Gibeah (1 Sam. xxii. 6), the terebinth in Shechem 
(Jos. xxiv. 26) under which the law was set up, the 
|mlm-tiee of Deborah (Judg. iv. 6), the terabinth of 
enchantments (Judg. ix. 37), the tei’ebinth of wan- 
derers (Judg. iv. 11), and othera (1 Sam. xiv. 2, 
X. 3, sometimes “ plain** in A. VJ, This observa- 
tion of particulai' trees was among the heatlien ex- 
tended to a ragular worship of them. 

Guard. (1.) Tabbach originally signified a 
** cook ;** and as butchering fell to the lot of the 
cook in Kastern countries it gained the secondary 
sense of “ executioner,** and is applied to the body- 
, guard of the kings of Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 36) and 
IBabylon (2 K. xxv. 8; Jer. xxxix. 9, xl. Dan.ii. 
34),«— (2.) RAts properly means a “runner,** and 
is the ordinary term employed for the attendants of* 
the Jewisli kings, whose office it was to run before 
the chai’iot (2 Sam. xv. 1 ; 1 K. i. 5), and to form 
a military ^ard (1 Sam. xxii. 17 ; 2 K. x. 25, xi. 
6 ; 2 Chr. xii. 10).— (3.) The terms mishmereth 
and mishimr express properly the act of watching , 
but are oocasionaliy transf'en-ed to the persons who 
kept watch (Neh. iv. 9, 22, vii. 3, xii, 9 ; Job 
vii. 12). 

Gnd'godali, Deut. x. 7. [Hon Hagidoad.] 
Guest. [Hospitality,] 

Gul'loth, a Hebrew term of unfiequent occur- 
rence in the Bible, and used only in two passages — 
and those identical relhtions of the same occur- 
rence — to denote a natural object, viz. the springs 
added by the great Caleb to the south land in the 
neighbourhood of Debir, which formed the dowi-y of 
his daughter Achsah (Josh. xv. 19 ; Judg. i. 15). 
The springs were “ upper” and “ lower** — ^possibly 
one at the top and the other at the bottom of a 
ravine or glen ; and they may have derived their 
unusual name trom their appeai’ance being different 
to that of the oidinaiy springs of the country. The 
root (gdlal) has the force of rolling or tumbling 
over, and perhaps this may imply that they welled 
up in that round or mushroom form which is not 
uncommon here, though apparently most rare in 
Palestine. The rendering of the Vat. LXX. is sin- 
gular. In Josh, it has BorOayh, and rrjv 
TopaidAdv, the latter doubtless a mere corruption of 
the Hebrew. The Alex. MS., as usual, is faithful 
to the Hebrew text. In Judges both have Kbrptcais, 
An attempt has been lately made by Dr. Koseu to 
identify these springs with the Ain Nunkur near 
Hebron (see Zeitachrift der D, M. 0, 1857) ; but 
the ideiitihcation can hardly be received without 
fuller confinnation (Stanley, S, App. §54). 
[Debir.] 

Ga'nL 1. A son of Naphtali (Gen. xlvi. 24 ; 

I Chr, vii. 13), the founder of the faltaily of the 
Gunites (Num. xxvi. 48).— G. A descendant of Gad 
(1 Chr. V. 15). 

^'nites, tbe, descendants of G uni, son of Naph- 
tali (Num. xxvi. 48). 

Gar, the going np to, an ascent or rising 
Itrouud, at which Ahaziah received his death-blow 
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while flying fram Jehu after the slaughter of Jot am 
(2 K. ix. 27). It was probably some place more 
^an usually steep on the diiitcult mid which leads 
B'om the plain of Esdraelon to Jenin, 

Gar !Gaal, a place or distmt in which dwelt 
Arabians, as recorded in 2 Chr. xxvi, 7. Itappeart 
from tne context to have I>een in the country lying 
between Palestine and the Arabian peninsula ; but 
this, although probable, cannot be proved. The 
Arab geographers mention a place called Baal, on 
the Syrian road, nortli of El-Mcdeeueh. 

H 

Haahash'tari, a man, or a family, immediately 
descended from Ashur, “ father of Tekoa** by his 
second wife Naarah (1 Chr. iv. 6). 

Habai ah. Benc-Habaiah wtMe among the sons 
of the priests who i-eturned from Babylon with 
Zeiubbabel (Kzr. ii. 61 ; Neh. vii. 63). 

Hab'akkuk. 1. Of the facts of the piophet/s 
life wc have no cei*tain information, and with re- 
gal'd to the period of his prophecy there is great 
division of opinion. The Rabbinical tradition that 
Habakkuk was the son of the Shuiiammite woman 
whom Elisha lestored to life is repeated by Abar- 
banel in his commentary, and has no othei* fonnda- 
fion than a fanciful etymology of the prophet's name, 
Iwsed on the expression in 2 K. iv. 16. In the title 
of the histoj y of Bel and the Diagon, as found in 
the i.XX, veraion in Origeu’s Tetrapla^ the author 
is called ** Habakkuk the son of Joshua, of the 
tribe of Levi.** Pseudo-Kpiphanius and Dorotheus 
relate that when Jerusalem was sacked by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, Habakkuk fled to Ostracine, and re- 
mained thera till after the Chaldeans had left the 
city, when he returned to his own countiy, and 
di^ at his fai-m two years before the return from 
Babylon, B.c. 538. It was during his residence in 
Judaea that he is said to have carried food to Dauiel 
in the den of lions at Babylon.— 2. The Rabbinicid 
traditions agree in placing Habakkuk with Joel and 
Nahum in the reign of Manasseh. Davidson decides 
in favour of the early part of the Veign of Josiah. 
Delitzsch concludes that Habakkuk. delivered his 
prophecy about the 12th or 13th year of Josiah 
(B.C. 630 or 629). This view receives some con- 
firmation from the position of his prophecy in the 
O. T. Canon. The prophet commences by an- 
nouncing his oflice and important mission (i. 1). 
He bewails the conniption and social disorganiza- 
tion by which he is suri'ounde<l, and cries to Jehovali 
for help (i, 2-4). Next follows the reply of the 
Deity, threatening swift vengeance (i. 5-11). The 
prophet, traijsfeining himself to the neai’ future 
foreshadowed in the divine threatenings, sees the 
rapacity and boastful impiety of the Ch^dean hosts, 
but, confident that God has only employed them 
as the instruments of cometion, assumes (ii. 1) an 
attitude of hopeful expectancy, and waits to see the 
issue. He receives the divine command to write in 
an enduring fbi'm the vision of God's retributive 
justice, as revealed to his prophetic eye (ii. 2, 3), 
The doom of the Chaldeans is first foretold in 
general terms (ii. 4-6), and the announcement is 
followed by a series of denunciations pronounced 
upon them by the nations who bad suffered fiom 
their oppression (ii. 6-20).^ The strophical arrange- 
ment of these “woes” is a remarkable feature ol 
the prophecy. ^ The whole concludes with the mag- 
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whcent Paalm in <^ap. iii.t “ Habakkuk’a Pindaric 
dde” (E^wald), a composition umi vailed for bold- 
ness of conception, sublimity of thought, and ma- 
jes^ of diction. 

Mbaiiiii'aJi, appirently the head of one of the 
families of the Kechaiutks (Jer. xxxv. 3). 

Hab'baouo, the form in which the name of the 
, prophet Hauakkuk is given in the Apocrypha 
fM, 33-39). 

Habergeon, a coat of mail covenug the neck 
and^ breast, [Arms.] 

l^alior, the “ river of Gozan ’* (2 K. xvii. 6, and 
xviii. 11), is identified beyond all reasonable doubt 
with the famous affluent of the Euphrates, which is 
called Aborrhas by Stiabo, and Chal>oias by Pliny 
and Ptolemy. The stream in question still beam 
the name of the R'habour, It flows from several 
sources in the mountain-chain, which in about the 
37th parallel closes in the valley of the Tigris upon 
the south — the Mens Masius of Strabo and Ptolemy, 
at present tlie Khnrej Dagh, 

Haohali'ah, the father of Nehemiah (Neh. i. 1 ; 
x. 1). 

Hacb'ilah, the Hill, a hill apparently situated 
in a wood in the wilderness or waste land in the 
jieighbourhood of Ziph ; in the fastne>ses, or passes, 
of which David and his six hundred follower were 
lurking when the Ziphites informed Saul of his 
whereabouts (1 Sam. xxiii. 19; comp. 14, 15, 
18). No trace of the name Hachilah has yet been 
discovered. By Eusebius and Jerome Echela is 
named as a village then standing; but the situa- 
tion — seven miles from Eleutheiopolis, t. e. on the 
the N.W. of Hebron — would be too far from Ziph 
and Maon. 

Haoh'moni, Son of, and The Haoh'monite 

(1 Chr. xxvii. 32, xi. 11), both renderings — the 
former the correct one — of the same Hebrew words. 
Hachmon or Hachmoni was no doubt the founder of 
a family to which these men belonged: the actual 
father of Jashobeam was Zabdiel (1 Ohr. xxvii. 2), 
and he is also said to have belonged to tlie Korliites 
•( I Chr. xii. 6), possibly the Levites descended from 
Korah. 

Ha'dnd was originally the indigenous apiiella- 
tiou of the Sun among the Syi inns, and was thence 
transferi'ed to the king, as the highest of earthly 
authorities. Tlie title, appeiim to have been an 
official one, like Pharaoh. It is found occasionally 
in thealtei-ed form Hadar (Gen. xxv, 15, xxxvi. 39, 
compared with 1 Chx. i. 30, 50). 1. Son of Ish- 

mael (Gen. xxv. 15; 1 Chr. i. 30).--2. A king of 
Edom who gained an impoiiiant victory over the 
Midianites on the field of Moab (Gen. xxxvi. 35 ; 

* Chr. i. 46).— 8. Also a king of Fidom, witli Pau 
♦or his capital (1 Chr. i. 50).— 4. A member of the 
royal house of Edom (1 K. xi. 14 ff.). In his 
childhood he esciqied the massacre under Joab, in 
which his father appeai-s to have perished, and fled 
with a band of followers into Egypt. Pharaoh, the 
predecessor of Solomon’s father-in-law, ti'eated him 
kindly, and gave him his sister-in-law in mamage. 
After David’s death Hadad resolved to attempt the 
recovery of his dominion: Pharaoh in vain dis- 
couraged him, and upon this he left Egypt and 
r eturned to his own country. It does not appear 
from the text, as it now stands, how Hadad became 
subsequently to this an “ advei-sary unto Solomon ” 
(ver. 14), still less how he gained the sovereignty 
o»^er Syria (ver. 25). xiie LXX., however, refers 
25 entii'diy to him, and subetitptes for Aram , 
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(%r»a), FAom, This reduces the whole to a coik 
sisteni and intelligible narrative. 

Hadade'zer (2 Sam. viii. 3-12; 1 K. xi 23> 
[Hadarkzkr.] 

Ha'dad-Bim'mon is, according to the oidinuy 
interpretation of Zech. xii. 1 1, a place in the valley 
of Megiddo, named after two Syrian idols, where a 
national lamentation was held for the deatli of king 
Josiah. 

Ha'dar, a son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 15), written 
in 1 Chr. i. 30 Hadad, The mountain Hadady be- 
longing to Tetjrrui on the borders of the Syrian 
desert, north of El- Medeenehy is f»erhaps the most 
likely to be correctly identified with the ancient 
dwellings of this tribe.— 2. One of the ‘kings of 
Edom, successor of Baal-hanan ben-Acbor (^Gen. 
xxxvi. .30), and about contemporary with Saul. 

Hadare'zar, son of Kehob (2 Sam. viii. 3), the 
king of the Aramitc state of Zobah, who, while 
on his way to “establish his dominion” at the 
Euphrates, was overtaken by David, and defeated 
with great loss both of chariots, horses, and men 
(I Chr. xviii. 3, 4). After the firat repulse of the 
Ammonites and their Syrian allies by Joab, Hada- 
rezer sent his ai my to the assistance of his kindred * 
the people of Maachah, Rehob, and Ishtob (1 Chr, 
xix. 16 ; 2 Sam. x. 15, comp. 8). Under the com- 
mand of Shophach, or Shobach, the captain of the 
host, they crossed the Euphrates, joined the other 
Syrians, and encamped at a place called Helam. 
iMvid himself came from Jerusalem to take the 
command of the Israelite army. As on the fonner 
occasion, the rout was complete. 

Had’ashali, one of the towns of Judah, in the 
maritime low country (Josh. xv. 37 only). No 
satisfactory reason presents itself why Hadashah 
should not be the Adasa of the Maccabaean his- 
toiy. Hitherto it has eluded discoveiy in modern 
times. 

Hadas’sEkih, a name, probably the earlier name, 
of Esther (Esth. ii. 7), 

Hadat'tfth. According to the A. V. one of the 
towns of Judah in the extreme south (Josh. xv. 
25) ; but the accents of the Hebrew connect the 
word with that preceding it, as if it were Hazor- 
chadattah, i. e. New Hazor, in distinction from the 
place of the same. name in ver. 23. 

Ha'did, a place named, with Lod (Lydda) and 
Ono, only in the later books of the history (Ezr. ii. 
33 ; Neh, vii. 37, xi. 34). In the time of Eusebius 
a town called Aditha, or Adatha, listed to the east 
of Diospolis (Lydda). This was probably Hadid. 
About three miles east of Lydd stands a village 
caJli-l el-HadUkehy marked in Van de Velde’s map, 

Ha dial', a man of Ephraim (2 Chr. xxviii. 12). 

Had'oram, the fifth son of Joktan (Gen. x. 27 ; 

1 Chr. i. 21). His settlements, unlike those of 
many of Joktan’s sons, have not been identified.— 

2. I^n of Tou or Toi king of Hamath ; his father’s 
ambassador to congratulate David on his victoiy 
over Hadarezer king of Zobah (1 Chr. xviii. 10).— 

3. The form assumed in Chronicles by the name of 
the intendmit of taxes under David, Solomon, and 
Uehoboam (2 Chr. x. 18). In Kings the name is 
given in the longer form of AlxiNliEUM, but in Sa- 
muel (2 Sam. XX* 24) as Adoram. 

Ha^drach, a counti}b.,of Syria, mentioned once 
only, by the piophet Zechariah,(ix, 1, 2). The 
position of the district, with its borders, is here ge- 
nerally stated ; but the name itself seems to hare 
wholly disappeai'ed. It still remains unknown. 
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Ha'gab. Bene-Hagab were among the Kethinim 
who returned from &bylo& with Z^ibbabel (Eisr. 
ii. 46). 

Haf^ BenO'Hagaba were among the Ne- 
thinim who came bock from captivity witli Zerub^ 
babel (N^. vii. 48). The name ie slightly difierent 
in form from 

Hag'ahiOi, under which it is found in the pa> 
raliel list of £zr. ii. 45. 

Ha'gar^ an Egyptian woman, the handmaid, or 
»laTe^ of Smah (Gen. rvi. 1), whom the latter gave 
as a concubine to Abi'^am, after he had dwelt ten 
years in the land of Canaan and had no children by 
Saiah (xvi. 2 and 3). That she was a bondwoman 
is stat^'both in the 0. T. and in the N. T., in the 
latter as pki*t of her typical charactei*. It is re> 
corded that when she saw that she had conceived, 
her mistress was despised in her eyes” (4), and 
iiarah, with the anger, we may suppose, of a free 
woman, rather than of a wife, reproached Abraham 
for the results of her own act. Hagar fled, tuni- 
ing her steps towards her native land through the 
gi-eat wilderness traversed by the Egyptian road. 
By the fountain in the way to Shur, the angel of 
the Lord found her, chaiged her to return and 
submit herself under the hands of her mistress, and 
delivered the remarkable prophecy respecting her 
unboin child, rocoided in ver. 10-12. On her re- 
turn, she gave birth to Ishmael, and Abraham was 
then eighty-six years old. Mention is not again 
made of Hagar in the history of Abraliam until the 
feast at the weaning of Isaac, when ** Sarah saw 
the son of Hagai* the Egyptian, which she had born 
unto Abraham, mocking**; and in exact sequence 
with the fiist flight of Hagar, we now read of her 
expulsion. The verisimilitude, oriental exactness, 
and simple beauty of this stoiy are internal evidences 
attesting its truth apati from all other evidence. The 
name of Hagar occurs elsewhere only when she 
takes a wife to Ishmael (xxi. 21) ; and in the gene- 
alogy (xxv. 12). St, Paul refera to her as the type 
of the old covenant, likening her to Mount Sinai, 
the Mount of the Law (Gal. iv, 22 seqq.). In Mo- 
hammedan ti'adition Hiigar is represented as tlie 
wife of Abraham. 

Ha'gaxenes, Ea'garitei, a people dwelling to 
the east of Palestine, with whom the tribe of lieu- 
ben made war in tibe time of Saul (1 Chr. v. 10, 
18-20). The same people, as confraerate against 
Israel, are mentioned in Ps. Ixxxiii. Who these 
people were is a question that cannot readily be 
decided, though it is generally believed that they 
were named iSter Hagar. It is uncertain whether 
the important town and district of represent 
the ancient name and a dwelling of the Hagarenes ; 
bat it is reasonable to suppose tiiat they do. Il^er, 
or Btierh^ is the capital towv, and also a subdivi- 
fion, of the province of north-eastern Arabia ciJled 
El-Bahreyn, on the boixlera of the Persian Gulf. 

Ha'gnite, tbe. Jaziz the Hagerite, t. e. the 
descendant of Hagar, had the chm'ge of David’s 
sheep (1 Chr. xxvii. 31). 

lE^'gai, the tenth in older of the minor pro- 
phets, and flrst of those who prophesied after the 
Captivity. With regard to his tribe and parentage 
both histoiy and tradition are alike silent. In the 
absence of any direct evidence on the point, it is 
more than probaUe that he was one of the exiles 
wh4f retained wnih Zerubbabel and Joshua. The 
nebnikUng of the temple, which was commenced in 
the reign of Cyrus '(n.a 535), was suspended dur*- 
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mg the rthjui of his suooesaors, Cambyses and 
Pseudo-Smerdis, in consequence ot the determined 
hostility of the Samai'itans. On the accessioa of 
Darius Hystaspis (B.c. 521), the prophets Haggai 
and Zechariah urg^ the renewalrof the undei taking, 
and obtained the permission and assistance of the 
king (Ezr. r. 1, ri. 14). According to tradition, 
Haggai was born in Babylon, was a young man 
when he came to Jerusalem, and was buried with 
honour near the sepulchres of the priests. The 
names of Haggai and Zechariah are associated in the 
LXX. in the titles of Pa. 137, 145-148 ; in the Vul- 
gate in those of Ps. Ill, 145; and in tlie Peshito 
Syiiac in those of Ps. 125, 126, 145, 146, 147, 
148. It may be that tradition assigned to these 
prophets the ai’rangement of the above-mentioned 
psalms for use in the temple seiwice. According to 
Pseudo- Epiphani us, Haggai was the first who chanted 
the Halle] ujah in the second temple. The style of 
his writing is generally tame and prosaic, though 
at times it rises to the dignity of severe invective, 
when the prophet rebukes his countiymen for their 
selfish indolence and neglect of God’s house. But the 
brevity of the propliecies is so great, and the po- 
verty of expression which characterises them so 
striking, as to give rise to a conjecture, not without 
reason, that in their present form they are but the 
outline or summaiy of the original discourses. They 
were delivered in the second year of Darius Hp- 
taspis (b.c. 620), at inten^als from the Lstdayof 
the 6th month to the 24th day of the 0th month in 
the same year. 

“ Mibhar son of Haggeri,” was one 
of the ’mighty men of David’s guard, according to 
1 Chr. xi. 38. The pai*allel passage — 2 Sam. xxiii. 
36 — has ** Bani the Gadjte,” which is probably the 
correct I’cading. 

Hag-gi, second son of Gad (Gen. xlvi. 16 ; Num. 
xxvi. 15). 

Haggi'ah, a Memrite Levite (1 Chr. vi. 30). 

Hag^tes, the, a Gadite family sprong from 
Haggi (Num. xxvi. 1.5). 

Hag'gith, one of David’s wives, the mother of 
Adonijah (2 &im. iii. 4; 1 K. i. 5, 11, ii. 13; 

1 Chr. iii. 2). 

Ha'|(ia, l Esd. v, 34. [Hattil.] 

Ha'l. The form in which the well-known place 
Al appears in the A. V. on its firat inti-oduction 
(Gen. xii. 8, xiii. 3). 

Hair. The Hebrews were fully alive to the im- 
po]*tance of the hair as an element of personal beauty, 
whether as seen in the “ curled locks, black as a 
raven/* of youth (Cant. v. 11), or in the “crown 
of glory ” that encircled the head of old age (Prov, 
xvi. 31). The customs of ancient nations in regard 
to the hair varied consideiably : the Egyptians 
allowed the women to wear it long, but kept the 
heads of men closely shaved from eai'ly diildhood. 
The Gi'eeks admired long hair whether in men or 
women. The Assyiians also wore it tong. The 
HebreUvs on the otner hand, while they encouraged 
the growth of hair, observed the natural distinction 
between the sexes by allowing the women to wear 
t long (Luke vii. 88 ; John xi. 2 ; 1 Cor. xi. 6 flf.), 
while the men restrained theirs by frequent dip^ 
ping to a moderate length. This differenee between 
the Hebrews and the surrounding nations, espedally 
the Egyptians, arose no doubt partly from natu)*al 
taste, but |^ly also from legal enactments: clip- 
ping the hair in a certain ma^er and oflering tm 
Jocks, was in j^ly times connected with religimu 
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wronthips atu} lienee the Hebrews were forbidden to 
round the comers of their heads''’ (!-«▼. xix. 27), 
meaning the locks along the forehead and temples, 
and behind the ears. The prohibition f^ainst cutting* 
off the hair on the death of a relative (Deut. xiv. 1) 
was probably grounded on a similar reason. In 
addition to these regulations, the Hebrews dieaded 
baldness, as it was frequently the result of leprosy 
(Lev. xiii. 40 ff.),* and hence formed one of the dis> 
qualifications for the priesthood (Lev. xxi. 20, 
LXX.). Long hair was admired in the case of 
young men ; it is especially noticed in the descrip* 
tion of Absalom's penson (2 Sam. xiv. 26). The 
care requisite to keep the hair in order in such cases 
must have been very great, and hence the practice 
of wearing long hair was unusual, and only resorted 
to as an act of religious observance. In times of 
atilietion the hair was altogether cut off (Is. iii. 17 
24, XV. 2 ; Jer. vii. 29). Tearing the hair (Ezr. 
ix. 6) and letting it go dishevelled, were similar 
tokens of grief. Wigs were commonly used by the 
Egyptians, but not by the Hebrews. The usual 
and favourite colour of the hair was black (Cant. 
V. 11), as is indicated in the comparisons to a 
“ flock of goats ” and the ** tents of Kedar ” (Cant, 
iv. 1, i. 5); a similai* hue is probably intended by 
the purple of Cant. vii. 5. A fictitious hue was 
occasionally obtained by sprinkling gold*dust on the 
hair. It does not appear that dyes were ordinarily 
used. The approach of age was marked by a 
sprinkling (Hos. vii. 9) of gray hairs, which soon 
ovei spread the whole head (Gen. xlii. 68, xliv. 29; 

1 K. ii. 6, 9 ; Prov. xvi. 31, xx. 29). Pure white 
hair was deemed chamcteristic of the Dif ine Ma* 
jesty (Dan. vii. 9 ; Uev. i. 14). The chief ifeauty 
of the hair consisted in curls, whether of a natural 
or artificial character. With regard to the mode of 
dressing the hair, we have no very precise infonn- 
ation ; the tei-ms used are of a general character, 
as of Jezebel (2 K. ix. 30j, of Judith (x, 3). The. 
terms used in the N, T. (1 Tim. ii. 9; 1 Pet. iii. 
3) are also of a general character ; Schleusner un- 
dei-stands them of curling rather than plaiting, 
llie arrangement of Samson’s hair into seven locks, 
or more properly braids (Judg. xvi. 13, 19) in- 
volves the practice of plaiting, which was also fami- 
liar to the Egyptians and Greeks. The locks were 
probably kept in their place by a fillet as in Egypt. 



Egyptian Wigs. (Wilkinson.) 


The Hebrews, like other nations of antiquity, 
anointed the hair profusely with ointments, which 
were generally compounded of various aramatic in- 
CoN. D, B . • 
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gredienti (Ruth iii. 3 ; 2 Stun. xir. 2 ; Pb, xxHL 5, 
xiv. 7, xcii. 10 1 Eocl. ix. 8 ; Is. iii. 24); moiv espe- 
cially on occasion of festivities or hospitality (Matt, 
vi. 17, xxvi. 7 ; Luke vii. 46). It appears to 
have been the custom of the Jews in our &vIour*s 
time to swear by the hair (Matt. v. 36), much as 
the Egyptian women still swear by the side-lock, 
and the men by their beards (Lane, i. 62, 71, 
notes). 

Hi2k'kataiL. Johanan, son of Hakkatan, was the 
chief of the Bene-Azgad who returned from Baby- 
lon with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 12). 

Haklcos, a priest, the chief of the seventh 
course in the service of the sanctuaiy, as appointed 
by David (1 Chr. xxiv. 10). In Ezr. ii. 61 and Neh. 
iii. 4, 21 , the name occurs again as Koz in the A. V. 

Haka'pha. Bene-Hakupha were among tlie Ke- 
thinim who retui-ned from Babylon with Zerubbabel 
(Ezr. ii. 51 ; Neh. vii. 53). 

Halah is probably a different place from the 
Calah of Gen. x. 11. It may with some confidence be 
identified with the Chalcitis of Ptolemy. The name 
is thought to remain in the modern Gla, a large 
mound on the upper Khahour, 

Halak, the Mount, a mountain twice, and 
twice only, named as the southciu limit of Joshua’s 
conquests (Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7j, but which has not 
yet been identified. 

Hallml, a town of Judah in the mountain district 
(Josh. XV. 58). The name still icmains unaltered, 
attached to a^conspicuous hill a mile to the left of 
the road from Jerusalem to Hebron, between 3 and 
4 miles from the latter. • 

Ha’U, a town on the boundary of Asher, named 
between Helkath and Beteii (Josh. xix. 25). No- 
thing is known of its situation. 

HalicarnaB’sus in Caria, a city of great re- 
nown, as being the birthplace of Herodotus and of 
the later historian Dioiijrsius, and as embellished 
by the Mausoleum erected by Artemisia, but of no 
Biblical interest except as the residence of a Jewish 
population in the periods between the Old and New 
Testament histories (1 Macc. xv. 23). The modern 
name of the place is Budrum, 

Hall, us^ of the court of the bigh-pviest’s 
house (Luke xxii. 55). In Matt, xxvii. 27, and 
Mark xv. 16, “hall” is syn. with “ praetorium,” 
which in John xviii. 28 is in A. V. “ jiidgment^ 
hall.” The hall or court of a house or palace would 
probably be an enclosed but uncovered space, on a 
lower level than the ajiartments of the lowest floor 
which looked into it. 

Hallelqjak. [Alleluia.] 

Hallo'hesh, one of the “ chief of the people ” wh4 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiali (Neh. x. 24). 

Halo hash. Shallum, sou of Hal-lohesh, was 
“ ruler of the half pai t of Jenisalem ” at the time 
of the repair of the wall by Nehemiah (Neh. 
iii. 12). 

Ham. 1. The name of one of the three sons of 
Noah, apparently the second in age. It probably 
signifies ** warm " or “ hot.” This meaning seems 
to be confirmed by that of the Egyptian word Kem 
(Egypt), which we believe to be the Egyptian equi- 
valent of Ham, and which, as an adjective, signifies 
“black,” probably implying warmth as well as 
blackness. Of the histoiy of Ham nothing is re- 
lated except his irreverence to his father, and the 
curse whi^ that patriarch pronounced. The sons 
of Ham are stated to have b^n ** Cush and Misrain; 
and Phut and Canaan'’ 'Gen. x. 6; comp. 1 Chr 
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1 . 8). Tlie name of Ham aloiiey of the three sone 
of Noah, if our identlfieation be cpnect, is known 
to have been given to a country (Ps, Ixxviii. 51, 
cv. 2lit cvi. 22 ). The settlements of the descend- 
ants of Cush have octasioned the greatest difliculty 
to Clitics. We have been led to the conclusion that 
settlements of Cush extended fi om Babylonia along 
tiie shoios of the Indian Ocean to Kthiopia above 
Egypt, and to the suppasition that there was an 
eastern as well as a western Cush. If, as we sup- 
}>ose, Mizraim in the lists of Gen. x. and 1 Ohr. i. 
8tan»i for Mizrim, we should tiike the singubir 
Mazer to be the name of the progenitor of the 
Egyptian tribes. It is remarkable that Mazor ap- 
peal's to be identical in siguiHcatiou with Ham, so 
that it may be but another name of the iiatriarch 
In this cjtec the mention of Mizraim (or Mizrim) 
would be geogiaphical, and not indicative of a Mazor, 
son of Ham. The Mizmites, like the descendants 
of Ham, occupy a territory wider than that bearing 
the name of Mizraim. We may, however, suppose 
that Mizraim included all tlie tii-st settlements, 
and that in remote times other tribes besides the 
Philistines migrated, or extended their ten-itoiies. 
Phut has been always placed in Africa, where we 
find, in the Egyptian inscriptions, a great nomadic 
people conespoiiding to it. Kespecting the geo- 
graphical position of the Canaanitcs there is no dis- 
pute, although all the names ai'C not identified. 
'J'lie Hamathites alone of those identified tvere settled 
in early times wholly beyond the laud of Giiiaau. 
Peihajis there was a primeval extension of the Ca- 
naan ite tribes afier their fiist establishment in the 
land allied after their ancestor, for before the sjie- 
dfication of iU limits as tho.se of their settlements 
it is stated “ afterward weie the families of the Ca- 
naanites spread abroad’* (Gen. x. 18, 19). One of 
their most important e-\tensions> was to the noi*lli- 
east. Philologers aie not agreed as to a Kami tic 
class of language. llecAJutly Bunsen has applied the 
terra “ Hamiti.sra,” or as he writes it, Chaimti.$m, 
to the Egyptian language, or rather family. Sir 
H. Bawliuson has applied the tei m Cusliite to the 
primitive language of Bfibylonia, and the same 
teiTO has been used for the ancient language of the 
southern coast of Arabia. The Biblical evidence 
seems at fiist siglit, in favour of Hebrew being 
cla.ssed ai a Haraitic rather than a Shemitic form 
of sjieech. It is called in the Bible tlie language 
of Canaan** (Is. xix. 18), although those speaking 
it are elsewliere said to speak “ .Jewishly ’* (2 K. 
xviii. 2fi, 28; Is. xxxvi. 11, 13; Neh. xiii. 24). 
But the one feim, as Gesenius remniks, indicates 
the country where the language was .spoken, the 
ether as evidently indicates a jicople by whom it 
was spoken. Elsewhere we might find evidence of 
the use of a so-called Shemitic language by nations 
either paitly or wholly of Karaite origin. This 
evidence w'ould favour the theory that Hebrew was 
Hamitic ; but on tfie other hand we should be un- 
able to dissociate Shemitic languages fiom Shemitic 
peoples. The Egyptian language would also offer 
gnat difficulties, unless it w«*e held to be but 
paiily of Hamitic origin, since it is mainly of an 
entirely different class to the Shemitic. It is mainly 
Nigiitian, but it also contains Shemitic elements. 
We are of opinion that the groundwork is Nigritian, 
and that the Shemitic part is a layer added to a com- 
plete Nigritian language. An inquiiy into the his- 
*^17 Hamite nations presents considerable 

iiUiculties, since it cannot be determined in the 
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cases of the most imjwrtant of those commonly 
held to be Hamite that they were puielr of that 
stock. It is certain that the three most illustrious 
Hamite nations — the Cushite.s, the Phoenicians, and 
the Egyptians— were gretitly mixed wi'..h foreign 
peoples. Tliere are some comihon characteristics, 
however, which apjiear to coimcct the different 
branches of the Hamite family, and to distinguish 
them from the children of Japheth and .Shem. 
Their architecture has a solid giandeur tlmt we 
look for in vain elsewhere. The eiuly history Hif 
each of the chief Hamite nations shoWvS great power 
of organising an extensive kingdom, of acquiring 
maten.al greatne.ss, aiul checking the imouds of 
neighbouring nomadic peoples.— 2. According to 
the Masoretic text (Geq. xiv. 5), Ciiedorlaomer and 
his allies .smote the Znrim in a place allied Ham. 
If, as seems likely, the Zuzim be the same as the 
Zamzumraira, Ham nuiirt be placed in what was 
afterwai-ds the Ammonite territoiy. Hence it has 
been conjectured by 'fiich, that Ham is but another 
form of the name ot* the (shief stronghold of the 
children of Ammon, Ibibbah, now Am-man,— 3. la 
the account of a migration of the Nimeonites to the 
valley of Gedor, and their destroying the jiastorai 
iiih.abitants, the latter, or possibly their prede- 
cessors, are said to have been “of Ham” (1 Chr. 
iv. 40). This may indiovte that a Hamite tribe 
was settled here, or, more precisely, that there was 
an Egyptian settlement. 

Ha'man, the chief mlni.ster or vizier of king 
Ahsusuerus (Esth. iii, 1). After the failure ot his 
attempt to cut oft' all the Jews in the Persian em- 
pii-c, he was hanged on the gallows which he liadi 
erected for Mordecai. 'fhe Targum and JosH])hu» 
interpret the dasi'riptioii of him— the Agagite — as 
signifying that he was of Amalekitish de.sceut : but 
he is allied a Macedonian by the LXX. in Esth. 
ix. 24. 

Ha'inath appears to have been the prim’ipal city 
of Upper Syria from tlie time of the Exodus to 
that of the prophet Amos. It was situated in the 
valley of the Orontes, about half way between its 
source near Jiaftlbeky and the beml which it make4 
at Ji&r-hadid. It thus naturally comnuinded the 
whole of the Orontes valley, from the low screen 
of hills which forms the watershed between the 
Oiontes and the Lituny — the “entrance of Ha- 
math,” as it is called in Scripture (Num. xxxiv. 8 ; 
Josh? xiii. T>, &c.) — to the dofile of Daphne below 
Antiocli ; and this tract appears to have formed the 
kingdom of Hamath, duimgsthe time of its inde- 
pendence. Tlie Hamathites w’ere a Hamitic race, 
and 'are included among the descendants of Cauaau 
(Gen. x. 18). We must regard them as closely 
akin to the llittites on whom tliey liordered, and 
with whom they were generally in alliance* No- 
thing appears of the power of Hamath, until the 
time of David (2 Sam. viii. 10), Hamath seems 
clearly to have been included in the dominions of 
Solomon (1 K. iv. 21-4). The “store-cities,** 
which Solomon “built in Hamath** (2 Chr. viii. 
4), were perhaps staples for trade. In the Assy- 
rian insci'iptions of the time of Ahab (iJ.c. 900) 
Hamath appears as a sepaiatc power, in alliance 
with the Syrians of Damascus, the Hittites, and 
the Phoenicians. About three-quarters of a century 
later Jeroboam the second “recoveied Hamath” 
(2 K. xiv. 28). Soon afterwards the Assyi'ians 
took it (2 K'. xviii. 84, ^x. 13, &c,), and frem this 
time it ceased to be a place of much imporlauco 
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Antiochas Epiphanes changed Ita name to Epipha^ 
neia. The natives, however, called it Hamath, 
even in St. Jerome’s time, and its present name, 
Hamali, is but slightly altered from the ancient 
form. ' , 

Ha'math-ZolMli (2 Chr. viii. 3) has been con- 
jectui'ed to be the same as Hamath. But the name 
Hamath-ZobcJt would seem mther suited to another 
Hamath which was distinguished iVom the ** Great 
Hamath ** by the suffix “ Zobah.*' 

Ham'athite, the, one of the families descended 
from Canaan, named last in the list (Gen. x. 18; 
1 phr. i. 16). 

Ham'math, one of the fortified cities in the 
territory allotted to Naphtali (Josh. xix. 35). It is 
not |)ussible from this list to deteimine its position, 
but the notices of the Talmudists leave no doubt 
that it was near Tibeiias, one mile distjuit — in fact 
that it had its name, Chammatli, “hot baths,” 
because it contained those of Tiberias. Joseplm. 
mentions it under the name of Emmaus as a village 
not far from Tibeiias. The Ilarnnidm, at present 
three in number, still send up their hot and sul- 
phureous waters, at a s{K>t rather more than a mile 
south of the modern town. In the list of Levitical 
citie.s given out of Naphtali (Josh. xxi. 32) the 
name of this place seems to be given as Hammotii- 
l)OR, juid in 1 Chr. vi. 76 it is further altered to 
Hammon. 

Hammeda'tha, father of the infamous Haman 
(Ivsth. iii. 1. 10, viii. 5, iv. 24). 

Hammel'ech, lit, “ the king,” umiecessarily ren- 
dered ill the A. V. as a proper name (Jer. xxxvi. 
26, xxxviii. 6). 

Hammer. The Hebrew language has several 
names for this indispensable tool, (1.) Pattishf 
whi<di was used by the gold-beater (Is, xli. 7, A. V. 
“carpenter”) as well as by the quarry-man (Jer. 
XXI ii. 29). (2.) Maklidbdhf properly a tool for 

Iwllowimj, hence a stonecutter’s mallet (1 K. vi. 7;. 
(3.) llaluiiithf used only in Judg. v. 26. (4.) A 
kind ol‘ hammer, named mappHs, Jer. li. 20 (A. Y. 
i^* battle-axe ”), or mephtts^ Prov. xxv. 18 (A. V. 
“ maul was used as a weapon of war. 

Hammolek'eth., daughter of Alachir and sister 
of Gilead (1 Chr. vii. 17, 18). 

Ham'mou. 1. A city in Asher (Josh. xix. 28), 
aj)piu’eritly not fur from Zidon-rubbah.— 2. A city 
allotted out of the tribe of Nnplitali to the Levites 
(1 Chr. vi. 76), and answering to tlie somewhat 
similar names HAMatATU and Hammoth-dor in 
Jo.shua, 

Ham'moth-Dor, a city of Naphtali, allotted 
with its suburbs to the Gershonite Levites, and for 
a city of refuge (Josh, xxi, 32). Unless there were 
two places of the same or very similar name in 
Naphtali, this is identical with Hammath. 

Ham'onah, the name of a city mentioned in 
Ezekiel (xx.\ix. 16). 

Ha'mon-Oog, the Valley of, the name' to be 
bestewed on a ravine or glen, pieviously known as 
“the mvine of the passengers on the east of the 
«ea,” after tlie burial there of “ Gog and all his 
multitude” (Ez. xxxix. 11, 15). 

Ha'mor, a Hivite (or according to the Ahx. 
bXX. a Horite), who at the time of the entrance of 
Jacob on Palestine was prince of the land and city 

Shechem (Gen. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 2, 4, 6, 8, 13, 
20, 24, 26). 

Ha'moel, a man of Sifheoii ; .son of M ishma, of 
the family of Shaul (1 Chr. iv. 26). ^ 
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Ha'mnl, the younger son of Phai’eat, Judah’s son 
by Tamar (Gen. xlvi, 12; 1 Chi*, ii. 5). 

Ha'inuliteB, the, the family of the preceding 
(Num. xxvi. 21). 

Ham'utal, daughter of Jeremiah of Libnah ; one 
of the wives of king Josiah (2 K. xxiii. 31, xxiv. 
18; Jer. lii. 1). 

Han'ameel, son of Sliallum, and cousin of Jere- 
miah (Jer. xxxii. 7, 8, 9, 12 ; and comp. 44). 

Ha'nan. 1. One of the chief people of the tribe 
of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 23).— 2. The last of the 
six sons of Azel, a descendant of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 
38, ix. 44).— 8. “ Son of Maachah,” i, e. possibly 
a Syrian of Aiam-Maacah, one of the heroes of 
David’s guard (1 Chr. xi. 43).— 4. The sons of 
Hanun were among the Nethinim who returned 
from Babylon with Zerubbahel (Ezr. ii. 46 ; Neh. 
vii. 49).— 5. One of the Levites who assisted Ezra 
in his public exposition of the law (Neh. viii. 7). 
'i’he Siime person i» pj obahly mentionecl in x. 10.— 
6. One of the “h<iads” of the “jxiople,” who also 
sejiled the covenant (x. 22).— 7. Another of the chief 
laymen on the sixmo occasion (x. 26).— 8. Son of 
Zaccur, son of Matfaniah, whom Nehemiah made 
one of the storekeepers of the provi.sions (x>Ilected as 
tithes (Neh. xiii. 13).— 9. Son of Jgdaliah (Jer. 
xxxv. 4). 

Han'aneel, the Tower of, a tower which formed 
|)art of the wall of .Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 1, xii. 39). 
From these two passages, particulaiJy from the 
former, it might almost be inferred that Hananeel 
was but anothet name for the Tower of Meah : at 
any rate they were close together, and stood be- 
tween the sheep-gate and the fish-gate. This tower 
is further mentioned in Jer. xxxi. 38. The I’emain- 
ing passage in which it is named (Zech. xiv. 10) 
also connects this tower with the “ corner gate,” 
which lay on the other side of the sheep-gate. 

Hana'ni.— 1. One of the sons of Heiuan, ainl 
head of the 18th course of the service (1 Chr. xxv. 
4, 25).— 2. A seer who rebuked (u.C. 941) Asa, 
king of Judah (2 Chr. xvi. 7). For this he was 
imprisoned (10). He (or another Hanaui) was the 
father of Jehu the seer, who testified against Baasha 
(1 K. XVI. 1, 7), and Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xix. 2, 
XX. 34).— 3, One of the priests who in the time of 
Ezra had taken strange wives (Ezr. x. 20).— 4. A 
brother of Nehemiah (Neh. i. 2) was afterwards 
made governor of Jerusalem under Nchemiali (vii. 
2).— 6. A priest mentioned in Neh. xii. 36. 

Hanani'ah. 1. One of the 14 sons of Hcman, 
and chief of the 16fh couise of singei’s (1 Chr. xxv. 
4, 5, 23).— 2. A general in the army of kinir. 
Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi. 11).— 3. Father of Zedekiiih, 
m the reign of Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxvi. 12).— 4. Son 
of Azur, a Benjamite of Gibeon and a false prophet 
in the reign of Zedekiah king of Judah. In the 4th 
year of his reign, R.C. 595, Haiianiali withstood 
Jeremiah tlie jirophet, and publicly prophesied in 
the temple that within two yeai*s Jcconiah and all 
his fellow-captives, with the ves.sels of the Lord’s 
house which Nebuchadnezzar had taken away to 
Babylon, should be brought back to Jerusdem 
(Jer. xxviii.): an indication that treacherous nego- 
tiations were already secretly opened with Pharaoh- 
Hophra. Hananiah c*orroborabed his prephecy by 
taking from off the neck of Jeremiah the yoke 
which he wore by Divine command (Jer. xxvii.) 
in token of the subjection of Judaea and the neigh- 
bouring countries to the Babylonian empire, and 
breaking it. But Jeremiah was bid to go and tel) 
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Hananiah tnat for the wooden pices which lie had 
hi'okeii he should make pkes of iron, so firm was 
the dominion of Babylon destined to be for seventy 
yeans. The prophet Jeremiah added this rebuke 
and prediction of Hanoniah's death, the fulfilment 
of which closes the histoiy of this false prophet. 
The history of Hananiah is of great interest, as 
thiowing mnch light upon the Jewish politics of 
that eventful time, divided as pai’ties were into 
the partisans of Babylon on one hand, and Egypt 
on the other.*^, Giandfather of Irijah, the captain 
of the ward at ^e gate of Benjamin who aiTested 
Jeremiah, on the diarge of desei'ting to the Chal- 
dacans (Jer. zxxvii. Head of a Benjamite 

house (1 Chr. viii. 24).— 7. The Hebrew name of 
Siuidrach. He was of the house of David, accord- 
ing to Jewish tradition (Dan. i. 3, 6, 7, 11, 19 ; 

11. 17).— 8. Son of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 19), 
from whom Christ deiived his descent. He is 
the same person who is by St. Luke called Joanna. 
The identity of the two names Hananiah and Joanna 
is apparent immediately we compare them in 
Hebrew,— 9. One of the sons of Bebai, who re- 
turned with Ezra from Babylon (Ezr. x. 28).— 
10. A priest, one of tlio makers of the sacred oint- 
ments and incense, ivho built a poiiion of the wall 
of Jerusalem in the days of Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 8). 
He may be the same as is mentioned in ver. 30 as 
having repaired another poition. If so, he was son 
of Shelemiah ; perhaps the same as is mentioned 
,\ii. 41.— 11. Head of the priestly course of Jere- 
miah in the days of Joiakim, Neh. xli. 12.— 

12. Ruler of the palace at Jerusalem under Nehe- 
miah. The an*angements for guarding the gates of. 
Jerusalem were entrusted to him with Hanani, the ' 
Tirshatha’s brother (Neh. vii. 2, 3). — 18. An 
Israelite, Neh. x. 23. 

Handioraft* (Acts xviii. 3, xix. 25 ; Kev. xviii. 
22). In the present article brief notices can only 
be given of such handiciuft trades as are mentioned 
in Scripture. 1. The prepai-ation of iron for use 
either in war, in agi’iculture, or for domestic pur- 
poses, was doubtless one of the earliest applications 
of labour ; and, together with iron, working in 
brass, or rather copper alloyed with tin, bronze, is 


The worker m gold and silver must have found em« 
ployment both among the Hebrews and the neigh- 
bouring nations in veij early times, as appears 
from ^e ornaments sent by Abraham to Rebekah 
(Gen. xxiv. 22,' 53, xxxv. 4, xxxviii. 18; Deut» 
vii, 25), But, whatever skill the Hebrews pos- 
sessed, it is quite cleai* that they must have leai’ned 
much from Egypt and its ** iron furnaces,’* both in 
metal-work and in the ai*ts of setting and polishing 
precious stones. Various processes of the gold- 
smith’s work are illustroted by Egjrptian monu- 
ments. After the conquest frequent notices are 
found both of moulded aud wrought metal, in- 
cluding soldering, which last had long been known 
in Egypt; but the Phoenicians appear to have 
possessed greater skill than the Jews in these aits. 
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and reflect tbe heat. (Wllklnaoti.) 

at least in Solomon’s time (Judg. viii. 24, 27, xvii 
4; 1 K. vii. 13, 45, 46 ; Is. xli. 7; Wlsd. xv. 4 ; 
Ecdus. XXX viii. 28 ; Bar. vi. 50, 55, 57). 2. The 
work of the cai’penter is often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture (Gen. vi. 14; Ex. xxxvii.; Is. xliv. 13). In 
the i^ace built by David for himself the workmen 
employed were chiefly Phoenicians sent by Hiram 
(2 Sam. V. 11 ; 1 Chr, xiv. 1), as most pjobably 
were those, or at least the principal of those who 
were employed by Solomon in his works (1 K. v. 6). 
But in the repaii-s of the Temple, executed under, 
Joash king of Judah, and also in the rebuilding 
under Zerubbabel, no mention is made of foreign 


mentioned in the same passage as 
piactised in antediluvian times 
(Gen. iv. 22). We know that 
iron was used for warlike pur- 
poses by the Assyrians, and on 
the other hand that stone-tipped 
arrows, as was the case also in 
Mexico, were used in the earlier 
times by the Egyptians as well as 
the Persians and Greeks. In the 



construction of the Tabernacle, 


Carpenteii. (Wilkinson,) 


copper, but no iron, appeal's to r, drills a holo in the ee«t of « cbidr, $. it, lege of chair. u u, adeoe. 
have bwn used, though the use of »» planing or polIeWng t)ie leg of a chair. 


iron was at the same period well 
known to the Jews, both from their own use of 
it and from their Egyptian education, whilst the 
Canaanite inhabitants of Palestini^ and Syria were 
in full possession of its use both for warlike and 
domestic purposes (Ex. xx. 25, xxv. 3, xxvii. 19; 
Num. xxxv. 16; Deut. iii. 11, iv. 20, viii. 9; Josh, 
viii, 31, xvii, 16, 18). After the establishment of 
the Jews in Canaan, the occupation of a smith be- 
came recognised as a distinct employment (1 Sam. 
xiii. 19). The smith's work and its a-esults are 
often mentioned in Scripture (2 Sam. xii. 31 ; 
1 K. vi, 7; 2 Chr. xxvi. 14 ; Is. xliv; 12, liv. 16). - 


workmen, thfiugh in the latter case the timber is 
expressly said to h.ave been brought by sea to Joppa 
by Zidonians (2 K. xii. 11 ; 2 Chr. xxiv. 12; Ezra 
iii, 7). That the Jewish carpenters must have 
been able to carve with some skill is evident from 
Is. xli, 7, xliv. 13. In N.T. the occupation of a 
carpenter is mentioned in connexion with Joseph 
the husband of the Virgin Maiy, and ascribed to 
our Lord himself by way of reproach (Mark vi. 3 ; 
Matt. xiii. 65). 3. The masons employed by 

David and Solomon, at least the chief of them, were 
PhoBnicians (1 K. v. 18; Ez. xxvii. 9). Among 
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ihiir implements am mentioned the saw« the plumh* 
line, the measuring-reed. Some of th^, and also 
the chisel and mallet, are represented on Egyptian 
monuments. The la^ stones used in Solomon’s 
Temple are said hy Josephus to have been fitted 
together exactly without either mortar or cramps, 
but the foundation stones to have been fastened 
with lead. For ordinajy building, moitar was 
used ; • sometimes, perhaps, bitumen, as was the 
case at Babylon (Gen. xi. 3), The lime, clay, and 
straw of which mortar is genei*ally composed in 
the East, require to be very carefully mixed and 
united so as to resist wet. The wall “ daubed with 
untempered moi-tar ” of Ezekiel (xiii. 10) was per- 
haps a sort of cob-wall of mud or clay without 
•lime, which would give way under heavy rain. 
The use of whitewash on tombs is remaiked by 
our Loi-d (Matt, xxiii. 27). Houses infected with 
leprosy were required by the Law to be re-plasteiod 
(Lev. xiv, 40-45). 4. Akin to the craft of the 
carpenter is that of ship and boat-building, which 
must have been exercised to somq extent for the 
fishing-vessels on the lake of Gennesaret (Matt, 
viii. 23, ix. 1 ; John xxi. 3, 8). Solomon built, 
at Ezion-Geber, ships for his foreign trade, which 
were manned by Phoenician crews, an experiment 
which Jehoshaphat endeavoured in vain«to renew 
(1 K. ix. 2^ 27, xxii. 48 ; 2 Chr. xx. 38, 37). 

5. The perfumes used in the religious services, and in 
later times in the funeral rites of monarchs, imply 
knowledge and practice in the ai t of the “ apothe- 
cai’ies,” who appear to have formed a guild or 
association (Ex. xxx. 25, 35 ; Neh. iii. 8 ; 2 Chr. 
xvi. 14 ; Eccl. vii. 1, x. 1 ; Ecclus. xxxviii. 8). 

6, The arts of spinning and weaving both wool and 
linen weiy carried on in early times, as they ai^e 
still usually among the Bedouins, by women. One 
of the excellences attributed to the good house-wife 
is her skill and industry in these arts (Ex. xxxv. 25, 
26; Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 11 ; 2 K. xxiii. 7; 
Ez. xvi. 16 ; Prov. xxxi. 13, 24). The loom, with 
ito beam (1 8am. xvii. 7), pin (Judg. xvi. 14), 
llnd shuttle (Job vii. 6), was, perhaps, introduce 
later, but as early as David’s time (1 8am. xvii. 7). 
Together with weaving we read also of embroidery, 
in which gold and silver threads were interwoven 
with the body of the stuff, sometimes in figui-e 
patterns, or with precious stones set in the ne^le- 
work (Ex. XX vi. 1, xxviii. 4, xxxix. 6-13). 7.- Be- 
sides these arts, those of dyeing and of dressing 
cloth were practised in Palestine, and those also of 
tanning and dressing leather (Josh. ii. 15-18; 2 K. 
i. 8 ; Matt. iii. 4 ; Acts ix. 43). Shoemakere, 
barbers, and tailors are mentioned in the Mishna 
[Peaafih, iv. 6) : the barber, or his occupation, by 
Ezekiel (v. 1 ; Lev. xiv, 8 ; Num. vi. 5), and the 
tailor, plasterem, glaziera, and glass vessels, painters, 
and goldworkera are mentioned in the Mishna 
{Chel, viii. 9, xxix. 3, 4, xxx. 1). Tent-makei-s are 
noticed in the Acts (xviii. 3), and frequent allusion 
is made to the trade of the pottern. 8. Bakers are 
noticed in Scripture (Jer. xxxvii. 21 ; Hos. vii. 4) ; 
and the well-known valley Tyi'opoeon probably 
derived its name from the occupation of the cheese- 
Jnakei-s, its inhabitants. Butchers, not Jewish, are 
spoken of 1 Cor. x. 25. 

Haadkerohief, Napkin, Apron. The two former 
of these terms, as used in the A. V. = orowWpwy, 
the latter z= ffifniciuBioy. ^oth woids hre of Latin 
5»’lgin : vovBdpiov s= sudarium from sticfo, ** to 
sweat;” crifUKlydiov = ^emicinotwm, k e. “a half 
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girdle.” The sudarium is noticed in the N. T. as a 
wittpper to fold up money (Luke xix, 20) — 
a cloth bound about the head of a corpse (John xi. 
j 44, XX. 7), being probably brought from the crown 
of the head under the chin — and lastly as an article 
of diess that could be easily removed (Acts xix. 
12), probably a handkerchief worn on the head like 
the keffieh of the Bedouins. According to the 
scholiast quoted by Schleusner, the distinction be- 
tween the two terms is that the sudarium was worn 
on the head, and the semicinctium used as a hand- 
kerchief. 

Ha'nes, a place in Egypt only mentioned in Is. 
xxx. 4 ; “ For his princes were at Zoan, and his 
messengers came to Hanes.” Hanes has been sup- 
posed by Vitringa, Michaelis, liosenmuller, and Ge- 
senius, to be the same as Heiticleopolis Magna in 
the Heptanomis. This identification depends wholly 
upon the similaiity of the two names : a considera- 
tion of the sense of the passage in which Hanes 
occui-8 shows its great improbability. We are dis- 
posed to think that the Chald. Paraphr. is right in 
identifying it with Tahpanhes, a foilified town on 
the eastern frontier. 

Hanging; Hangfings. These terms represent 
both dilferent words in the original, and diilerent 
aiticles in the furnitui'e of the Temple, (1.) The 
“ hanging ” was a curtain or ** covering ” to close 
an entrance ; one was placed before the door of the 
Tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 36, 37, xxxix, 38) ; another 
was placed before" the entrance of the coin*t (Ex. 
xxvii. 16, xxxviii. 18; Nura. iv. 26); the tei*m is 
also applied to the vail that concealed the Holy of 
Holies (Ex. xxxv. 12, xxxix. 34, xl. 21 ; Num. 
iv. 5). (2.) The ” hangings ” were used for covei^- 

ing iJie wails of the court of the Tabernacle, just as 
tapestry was in modern times (Ex. xxvii. 9, xxxv. 
17, xxxviii. 9; Num. iii. 26, iv. 26). In 2 K. 
xxiii. 7, the term hottim, strictly “ houses,” A. V. 
** hangings,” is probably intended to describe tents 
used as portable sanctuaries. 

Han'iel, one of the sons of Ulla of the tribe of 
Ash A* (1 Chr. vii. 39). 

Haa'aak, one of the wives of Elkanah, and 
mother of Samuel (1 Sam. i. ii.). A hymn of 
thanksgiving for the birth of her son is in the highest 
order of prophetic poetry ; its resemblance to that 
of the Virgin Mary (comp. 1 Sam. ii. 1-10 with 
Luke i. 46-55 ; see also Ps. cxiii.) has been noticed 
by the commentators. More recent critics have, 
however, assigned its authorship to David. 

Han'natkoxi, one of the cities of Zebulun (Josh, 
xix. 14). 

Han'xiiel, son of Ephod, and prince of Manasseh 
(Num. xxxiv. 23). 

Ha'nobh. 1. The third in oi-der of the childran 
of Midian (Gen. xxv. 4).— 2. Eldest son of Reuben 
(Gen. xlvi. 9 ; Ex. vi, 14 ; Num. xxvi. 5 ; 1 Chr. v. 
3), and founder of the family of 

HA'nookites, the, Num. xxvi. 5. 

Ha'niUL 1* Son of Nahash (2 Sam. x. 1, 2 ; 
1 Chr. xix. 1, 2), king of Ammon, who dishonoui'ed 
the ambas^ora of David (2 Sam. x, 4), and in- 
volved the Ammonites in a disastrous war (2 Sam. 
xii. 31 ; 1 Chr. xix. 6).— 2. A man who, with the 
people of Zanoah, repaired the ravine-gate in the wall 
of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 13).— 8. The 6th son of 
Zalaph, who also assisted in the repair of the wall, 
iippai^tly on the east side (Neh. iii. 30). 

Hapkra'im, a city of Issachai*, mentioned next 
to Shunem (Josh. xix. 19). About 6 miles oorthr 
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€Wt of Zejjnn, and 2 miles west of Solam j^tho 
ancient Shunem), stands the village of eU'Afuleh^ 
which may possibly be the representative of Haph' 
laim. 

Ha'ra (1 Chr. v. 26 only), is either a place 
utterly unknown, or it must be regaided as identical 
witli Haran or Chaii'an. 

Har'adahy a deseit station of the Isi'aelites 
(Num. xxxiii. 24, 25) ; ite ix)sition is uncertain. 

Ha'raa. 1. The thiid sou of Tereh, and there- 
fore youngest brother of Abrem (Gen. xi. 26). 
Three children aje ascribed to him — Lot (27, 31), 
and two daughters, viz. Milcah, who married her 
unde Nabor (29), and Iscah (29). Huron was born 
in Ur of the Chaldees, and he died there while his 
father was still living (28). The ancient Jewish 
tindition is that Hai an vras burnt in the funiace 
of Nimrod for his wav’^ering conduct during the fiery 
trial of Abmham.-— 2. A Gei-shouite Levite in the 
time i,of David, one of the family of Shimei (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 9). 

Ha'ran, a son of the groat Caleb by his concu- 
bine Kphah (1 Chr. ii. 46). 

Ha'ran, is the name of the place whither Abm- 
hara migrated with his family from Ur of the 
Chaldees, and whei'e tlic descendants of his brother 
Nahor established themscU'es (comj). Gen. xxiv. 10, 
with xxv’ii. 43). Jt is said to be in jMesopotamia 
(Gen. xxlv, 10), or more definitely, in Padan-Aram 
(xxr. 20), the cultivated district at the foot of the 
hills, a name well applying to the beautiful stretch 
of country which lies below Mount Marius between 
the Kkahour and the Euphrates. Here, about mid- 
way in this district, is a town still called HarrAriy 
which really seems never to have changed its appella- 
tion, and beyond any reasonable doubt is the Haran 
or Charran of Scripture. Harrdn lies upon the lielilk 
(ancient Bilichus), a small affluent of the Euphrates, 
which falls into it nearly in long. 39*^, It is now a 
small village inhabited by a few families of Arabs. 

Ha'rarite, the, the designation of three of David^s 
guard, 1, Agek, a Hararite (2 Sam. xxiii. 11).— 

2. Shammau the Hararite (2 Sam. xxiii. 33.)— 

3. SiiAKAU (2 Sam. xxiii, 33) or Sacar (1 Chr. 
xi. 35) the Hararite, was the father of Ahiam, 
another member of the guard. 

Harlmiia, the third of the seven chamberlains, or 
eunuchs, who served king Ahasuerus (Esth. i. 10). 

Har*boiiah (Esth. vii. 9), the same as the pre- 
ceding. 

Hare (Heb. anwbeth) occurs only in Lev. xi. 6 
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and Dent, xiv, . amongst the animals disallowed 
as food by the Mosaic law, Thei'e is no doubt at 
all that arnebeth denotes a ** hare and in all pro- 
bability the species Lepua SinaittcuSy and L, iS*^- 
riacus, are those which were best known to the 
ancient Hebrews. The hare is at this day called 
ameb by the Arabs in Palestine and Syria. Tt was 
en*oneously thought by the ancient Jews to have 
chewed the cud. They were no doubt misled, as in 
the case of the shdpkdn (^ffyrax) by the habit these 
animals have of moving the jaw about. 

Har'el. In the margin of Ez. xliii, 15 the word 
renderetl “ .altar” in the text is given “ Karel, », e. 
the mountain of God.** Junius explains it of the 
or hearth of the altar of burnt-offering, co- 
vered by the network on which the sacrifices were 
placed over the biiniing wood. 

Harem. [House.] 

Ha'reph, a name occuiTing in the gcnexilogies of 
Judah, as a son of Caleb, and as “father of Beth- 
gader** (1 Chr. ii. 51, only). 

Ha'reth, the Forest bf,^in which David took 
refuge, after, at the instigation of the prophet Gatl, 
he had quitted the “ hold’* or fiistness of the cave 
of Adullam — if indeed it was Adullam and not 
Mizpeh of Moab, which is not quite clear (1 Sam, 
xxii. 5). . 

Harhai'ah, fathei* of Uzziel 6 (Nei. iii, 8). 

Har'has, an ancestor of Shall um the husband of 
Huidah (2 K. xxii. 14). 

Har'hnr. The sons of Harhur were among the 
Ketlmiim who returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (Ezr. ii. 51 ; Neh. vii. 53), 

Ha'nm. 1. A priest who had charge of the third 
division in the house of God Tl Chr. xxiv^ 9).— 
2. Bene*Harim, probably descendants of the above, 
to the number of 1017, came up from Babylon 
with Zenibbabel (Ezr. ii. 39 ; Neh. vii. 42). The 
name, pi'obably as representing the family, is men- 
tioned on two other occasions (Neh. x. h ; Ezr. x. 
21).— 3. It further occurs in a list of the families 
of priests “ who went up with Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua,** and of those who were their descendants in 
the next generation — in the days of Joiakim the 
son of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 15). In the foimer list 
(xii. 4) the name is changed to Reuum.— 4. An- 
other family of Bene-Harim, three hundred and 
twenty in number, came from the captivity in the 
same caravan (Ezr. ii. 32 ; Neh. vfii. 35). They 
also appear among those who ha»i married foreign 
wives (Ezr. x. 31), as well as those who sealed the 
covenant (Neh. x. 27). 

Sfa'riph. A hundred and twelve of the Bene- 
Hariph returned from the captivity with Zerub- 
babel (Neh. vii. 24). The name occurs again among 
the ** heads of the people ” who sealed the covenant 

(2. 19). 

Harlot. That this class of persons existed in 
the earliest states of society is clear from Gen. 
xxxviii. 15. Kahab (Josh. ii. I), is said by the 
Chaldee paraph., to liave been an innkeeper, but if 
there weie such persons, considering what we know 
of Cnnaanitish morals (Lev. xviii. 27), we may con- 
clude that they would, if women, have been of this 
class. The Jaw forbids (xix. 29) the father’s com- 
pelling his daughter to sin, but does not mention it 
as a voluntary mode of life on her part without his 
complicity. The term {hedhlidh “ consecrated **) 
{joints to one description of pei’sons and noo~ 
rtyy&h (“ foreign womlln **) to anothe/', of whom 
( this class mostly consisted. The first teitn refciv 
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to the iTnpm*e woi'shipof the Syrian Astarte (Num. 
XXV, 1 ; comp. Herod, i. 199). The latter class 
would grow up with the growth of great cities and 
of foreign intorcoui'se, and hai^ly could enter into 
the view of the liifosaic institutes. As regards the 
fashions involved in the practice, similar outward 
marks seem to have attended its earliest foiins to 
those which we trace in the classical writers, e, g, 
a distinctive dress and a seat by the way side (Gen. 
xxxviii. 14 ; comp. Ez., xvi. 16, 25 ; liar. vi. 43). 
Public singing in the streets occurs also (Is. xxiii. 
16; Ecclus. ix. 4). Those who thus published 
their infamy were of the woret repute, others had 
houses of resort, and both classes seem to have been 
known among the Jews (Prov. vii. 8-12, xxiii, 28; 
Ecclus. ix. 7, 8) ; the two women, 1 K. Hi. 16, 
lived iis Greek hetaerae sometimes did in a house 
together. In earlier times the prjce of a kid is 
mentioned (Gen. xxxviii.), and great wealth doubt- 
less scnnetimes accrued to them (Ez. xvi. 33, 39, 
xxiii. 26). But lust, as distinct from gain, appears 
as the indu(iement Prov. vii. 14, 15. The 
“harlots** are classed with “publicans,** as those 
who lay under the ban of society in the N. T. 
(Matt. xxi. 32). The children of such persons were 
held in contempt, and couM not exercise privileges 
nor inherit (John viii. 41; Deut. xxiii. 2; Judg. 
xi. 1,2). 

Harneph'er, one of the sons of Zophah, of the 
tribe of Asher (1 (3ir. vii. 36). 

Ha'rod, the Well of, a spring by which Gideon 
and his gieat army encamped on the moraing of 
the day which ended in tlie rout of the Midiauites 
(.ludg. vii. 1), and wliere the trial of the people by 
their mode of drinking apparently took place. The 
Ain Jaludt wilh which Dean Stanley would identify 
Harod, is very suitable to the circumstances, a.s 
being at present the largest spring in the neigh- 
bourhood, and as forming a pool of considerable 
size, at which great numlxTS might drink. 

Ha'rodite, the, the dt>sigiiation of two of the 
, thirty-seven warriors of David’s guard, Shammaii 
and Eltka (2 ISam. xxiii, 25), doubtless derived 
fiom a place named Haro<l. 

Haro'eh, a name occurring in the genealogical 
lists of Judah ns one of the son.-, of “ Shobal, father 
of Kirjath-jearim ” (1 Chr. ii. 52). 

Har'orite, the, the title given to Shammoth, 
one of the warriors of David’s guaixl (1 Chr. xi. 27). 

Haro'sheth, or rathei’ “ Harosheth of the Gen- 
tiles,** os it was called, from the mixed races that in- 
habited it, a city in the north of the land of Canaan, 
8uppo5<jd to have stood on the west coast of the lake 
Merom {ehHuleh^ from which the Joixlan issues 
forth in one unbroken sti'eam, and in the portion of the 
tribe of Naphtali. 1 1 was the residence of Sisera, cap- 
tain of Jabin, king of Canaan (Judg. iv. 2), and it 
was the jx>int to which the victorious Israelites under 
Barak pui'sucd th« discomfited host and chariots of 
the second potentate of that name (Judg. iv. 16). 
*rhe site of Harosheth does not appear to have been 
i'^utified by any modern tmveller. 

Harp (Heb. kinndr\ The kinn6r was the na- 
tional instrument of the Hebrews, and was well 
known throughout Asia. The Writer of the Penta- 
teuch assigns its invention to the antediluvian period 
(Gen. iv, 21). Toucliing the shape of the kinndr a 
great difference of opinion prevails. The author of 
SAiite Haggibborim desc»ibi3s it as resembling the i 
modem hai’p ; Pfeiffer gives it the form of a guitar ; i 
and St. Jerome declares it to haxv resembled m | 
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shape the Greek letter delta, Josephus records that 
the kinndr had ten strings, and that it was played od 
with the plectrum ; others assign to it tW€nty»lbur, 
and in the Shiite Uaggibhorim it is said to have 
had forty-seven. Josephus’s statement, however, 
is in open contradiction to what is set forth in the 
1st book of iSamuel (xvi. 23, xviii. 10), that David 
played on the kinn&r with his hand. Probably 
there was a smaller and a larger kinn^, and these 
may have been played in different ways (1 Sam. x. 5). 

Harrow. The word so rendeied 2 Sam. xii. 31, 
I Chr. XX. 3, is probably a threshing-machine, the 
verb rendered “ to harrow ’* (Is. xxviii. 24 ; Job 
xxxix. 10; Hos. x. 11), expi esses apparently the 
breaking of the clods, and is so far analogous to our 
hanowing, but whether done by any such machine 
as we call “ a harrow,*’ is very doubtful. 

Har'sha. Bene-Harsha were among the families 
of Nethinim who came back from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 52; Neh. vii. 54), 

Hart. The hart is reckoned among the clean 
animals (Deut. xii. 15, xiv. 5, xv, 22), and seems, 
fiom the passages quoted as well as from 1 K. iv, 
23, to hax^e been commonly killed for food. The 
lleb. nuisc. noun ayyal denotes, there can be no 
doubt, some species of Cervidae (deer tribe), either 
the Damn vuigaris, fallow-deer, or the Germs Bar^ 
bamSy the Barbary deCI’, the southern representative 
of the European stag ( C. elaphus)t which ocriurs in 
'I’unis and the coast of Barbary. 

Ha’rom, Father of Aharhel, in one of the most 
obscure genealogies of Judah (1 Chr, iv, 8). 

Har'tunapli, father or ancestor of Jedaiah (Neh, 
iii. 10). 

Har'upbite, the, the designation of Shephatiah, 
one of the Korhites who repaired to David at Ziklag 
(1 Chr. xii. 5). 

Ha'mz, a man of Jotbah, father of Meshullemeth, 
queen of Manasseh (2 K. xxi. 19 
Harvest [Agriculture.] 

Hasadi'ah, one of a group of five persons among 
the descendants of the royal line of Judah (I Chr, 
iii. 20), apparently sons of Zerubbabel. 

Hasen'iiah, a Benjamite, of one of the chief 
families in the tribe (1 Chr. ix, 7). 

Haehabi'ah. 1. A Merarite Levite (1 Chr. vi, 
45; heb. 30).— *2. Another Merarite Levite (1 Chr. 
ix. 14).— 8. The fourth of the six sons of Jedu- 
thun (1 Chr, xxv, 3), who had charge of the 
twelfth course (19).— 4. One of the descendants of 
Hebron the son of Kohath (1 Chi*, xxvi, 30).— 5. 
The son of Kemuel, who was prince of the tribe 
of Levi in the time of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 17).— 
6. A Levite, one of the “ chiefs ” of his tribe, wno 
officiated for King Josiah at his great passover-feast 
(2 Chr. XXXV. 9).— 7. A Merarite Levite who ac- 
companied Ezra from Babylon (Ezr. viii. 19).— 8. 
One of the chiefs of the priests who formed part of 
the same caravan (Ezr. viii. 24).— 9, Ruler of half 
the circuit or environs of Keilah ; he repaii'ed a 
portion of the wall of Jerusalem under Kehemiah 
(Neh. iii. 17).— 10. One of the Levites who seal^ 
the covenant of refoiTnation after the return from 
the captivity (Neh. x. 11). Probably this is the 
pereon named as one of the chiefs of the Levites in 
the times immediately subsequent to the retam from 
Babylon (xii. 24 ; comp. 26).— 11. Another Levite, 
son of Bunni (Neh, xi. 15).— 12. A Levite, sen of 
Mattaniah (Neh* xi. 22).— 18* A priest of the 
family of Hilkiah in the days of Joiakim son ol 
Jeshua (Neh. xii. 21). 
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Httshab'iislif on^ of the chief of the jwople ** 
who sealed the coveoant with Kehemiah (Neh, 
r•25). 

Haahalmi'all. 1. Father of Hattush (Neh. iii. 

10) .— 2. A Lerite who was among those who offi- 
ciated at the great fast under Ezra and Nehemiah 
when the covenant was sealed (Neh. ix. 5). 

Haihbad'aaa, one of the men (probably Levites) 
who stood on Ezra’s left hand while he read the law 
to the |>eople in Jerusalem (Neh. viii. 4). 

Ha'bhem* The sons of Hashem the Gizonite are 
named amongst the members of David’s guard in 
1 Chr. (xi. 34). 

Hash'mannim. This woi-d occurs only in the 
Hebrew of Ps, Ixviii. 31: ‘‘Hashmonnim (A. V. 
“princes”) shall come out of Egypt, Cush shall 
make her hands to hasten to God.* The old deri- 
vation from the civil name of Hermopolis Magna in 
the Heptanomis seems to us reasonable. The an* 
cient Egyptian name is Ha-shmen, or Ha-shraoon. 
the abode of eight. If we suppose that Hashman- 
nim is a proper name and signifies Hermopolites, 
the mention might be explained by the circum- 
stance that Hermopolis Magna was the great city of 
tl)e Eg>T)tian Hennes, Thoth, the god of wisdom. 

Hash'monah, a station of the Israelites, men- 
tioned Num. xxxiii. 29, as next before Moseroth. 

^ Ha'shub. 1. A son of Pahath-Moab who assisted 
in the rejmir of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 

11) .— 2. Another who assisted in the same work 
(Neh. iii. 23 ).m 8. One of the heads of the people 
who sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 
23).— 4. A Memrite Levite (Neh. xi. 15). 

Hasb'ubab, the first’ of a group of five men, ap- 
parently the latter half of the fimiily of Zerubbabel 
(1 Chr. iii. 20). 

Ha'lhnm. 1. Bene-IIa&hum, two hundi^ and 
twenty-three in number, came back fmm Babylon 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 19 ; Neh. vii. 22). Seven 
men of them had married foreign wives from whom 
they had to separate (Ezr. x. 33). The chief man 
of the family was among those who sealed the co- 
venant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 18).— 2. One of 
the piiests or Levites who stood on Ezra’s left 
hand while he read the law to the congregation 
(Neh. viii. 4). 

HadL'upbky one of the families of Nethinim who 
returned liom captivity m the first caravan (Neh. 
vii. 46). 

Haf'rah, the form in which the name Haruas 
is given in 2 Chr. xxxiv. 22 (comp. 2 K. xxii. 14). 

HasMiia'alL The Bene-bas-senaah rebuilt the 
fish-gate In the repair of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. iii. 3). 

Has’ghnb, a Merarite Levite (1 Chi*, ix. 14), 
mentioned again Neh. xi. 15. 

Hias'll|ilia. Bene-Hasupha were among the Ne- 
thinim who letumed from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (Ezr. ii. 43), 

Hat. [Heatvdbess.] 

Ha'tadL one of tile eunuchs in the court of 
Aliasuenis (Esth. iv. 5, 6, 9, 10). 

Ha'tha^ one of the sons of Othniel the Ke- 
iiazite (1 Chr. iv. 13). 

Hat'ipha. Bene-Hatipha were among the Ne- 
thinim who returned from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (Ezr. ii. 54; Neh. vii. 56). 

^ Hat'ita. Bene-Hatita weie among the “ porters” 
(». e. the gate-keepers), who returned from the cap^ 
fcivity with Zembbabel (Ezr. ii. 42 ; Neh. vii. 45). 
.^;JKat’tiL Bene-Hattil were among the ** children 
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of Solomon’s slaves ” who came back from captivit| 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 57; Neh. vii, 59). 

Hat’taah. 1. A descendant of the kings of 
Judah, apparently one of the sons of Shechaniah 
(1 Chr. iii. 22), in the fouilh qr fifth generation 
from Zerubbabel, A person of the same name ac- 
companied Ezra from Babylon to Jerusalem (Ezr. 
viii. 2). Ill another statement Hattush is said to 
have returned with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 2).— 2i 
Soil of Hashabniah ; one of those who assist^ Ne- 
hemiah in the repair of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. 
iii. 10). 

Han'ran, a province of Palestine twice mentioned 
by Ezekiel (xlvii. 16, 18). There can be little doubt 
that it is identical with the well-known Greek 
province of Auranitis, and the modem ffaurdn, 
Josephus frequently mentions Auranitis in oonnezion 
with Trachonitis, Batanea, and Gaulanitis, which 
with it constituted the ancient kingdom of Bashan. 

Havilah. 1. A son of Cush (Gen. x. 7) ; and 
2. a i^on of Joktan (x. 29). Various theories have 
been advanced respecting the# obscure peoples. It 
appeal's to be most prol^ble that both stocks settled 
in the same country, and there intermarried ; tliu^ 
TCceiving one name, and forming one race, with a 
common descent. The Cushite people of this name 
formed tlie westernmost eoleny of Cush along the 
south of Arabia, and the Joktanites were an earlier 
colonization. It is commonly thought that the 
distiict of Khawlan, in the Yemen, preseiTes the 
trace of this ancient people. The district of Khiiw- 
ian lies between the city of San’A and the Hijdz, 
I. e» in the north-western portion of the Yemen. 
It took its name, according to the Arabs, from 
Khawlan, a descendant of Kahtdn [Joktan], or, 
as some say, of Kahldn, brother of Himyer, This 
genealogy says little more than that the name was 
.Joktanite. KhawlAn is a fertile territory, embrac- 
ing a large part of inyn'hiferous Ambia ; moun- 
tainous ; with plenty of water ; and supporting a 
large population. Those who separate the Cushite 
and Joktanite Havilah either place them in Nie-, 
buhr’s two Khawldns, or they place 2 on the noith 
of the peninsula, following the supposed aigument 
deiived flora Gen. xxv. 18, and 1 Sam, xv. 7, and 
finding the name in that of the XavKoraiou A 
Joktanite settlement so far north is however very 
improbable. They discover 1 in the Avalitae on 
the African coast. 

Hav'ilah (Gen. ii. 11). [Eden.] 

Ha'vofh-Ja'ir, cei'tain villages on the east of 
Jordan, in Gilead or Bashan, which were taken by 
Jair the son of Manasseh, and called after his name 
(Num. xxxii. 41 ; Deut, iii. 14). In the records of 
Manasseh in Josh. xiii. 30, and 1 Chr. ii. 23, the 
Havoth-jair are reckoned with other distnets as 
making up sixty “cities” (comp. 1 K, iv. 13). 
There is apparently some confusion in these different 
statements as to what the sixty* cities really con- 
sisted of. No less doubtful is the number of the 
Havoth-jair. In 1 Chr. ii. 22 they are specified as 
twenty-three, but in Judg. x. 4, as thirty. 

Hawk (Heb. nits), the tmnslation of the above- 
named Heb. term (Lev. xi. 16 ; I>eut. xiv. 15 ; Job 
xoix. 26). The word is doubtless generic, as ap- 
pears from the expression in Deut. and Lev. “ after 
his kind,” and includes various species of the Fal^ 
conidae, with more especial allusion perhaps to the 
small diurnal birds, such as the kestrel {Falco tin. 
nmculus), the hobby {Jfypotriorohis subbuteo), the 
gregarious lea^r kestrel (Tinnunculus cenchris)^ 
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eommon dmat the ruini in the plahi districts ot 
Palestine, all of which were pmhahly known to the 
ancient Hebrews, With respect to'the passage in 
Job (/. 0.)* which appears to allude to the migmtory 
habtto of hawks, it is curious to obseiTe that of the 
ten or twelve lesser raptors of Palestine, nearly all 
ara summer migrwts. The sestrel remains all the 
year, but T, cenohm^ Miormisus gabar. Hyp, 
eleonorae, and F. melanopterus,,Are all miginuts 
from the south. Besides the abovenamed smalle#| 
hawks, tlie two magnificent species, F, Baker and 
F. hnariua, are summer visitors to Palestine. 



Hay (Heb. chdisir), the rendeiing of the A. V. 
in Prov. xxvii. 25, and Is. zv. 6, of the above* 
namwl Heb. tenn, which occurs frequently in the 
6 . T., and denotes ** grass” of any kind. Harmer, 
quoting from a MS. paper of Sir J. Chaixlin, states 
that hay is not made anywhere in the East, and 
that the “ hay ” of the A, V, is therefore an error 
of translation. It is quite probable that the modern 
Orientals do not make hay in our sense of the term ; 
but it is ceiiain that the ancients did mow their 
gi-ass, and probably made use of the dry material. 
See Ps. xxxvii. 2. We may remark that there is 
an express Hebrew term for “dry grass” or “ hay/' 
viz. chasfmhf which, in the only two places where 
the word occurs (Is. v. 24, xxxiii. 11) is rendered 
“ chaff” in the A. V. We do not, however, mean 
to assert that the chashash of the Orientals represents 
our modern English hay. Doubtless the “ dry 
grass” was not stacked, but only cut in small quan- 
tities, and then consumed. 

Ha'iael was a king of Damascus, who reigned 
from about B,c. 886 to B.C. 840. He appears to 
have been previously a person in a high position at 
the court of Benhadad, and was sent by his master 
to Elisha, to inquire if he would lecover from the 
malady under which he was suffering. Elisha’s 
answer led to the mui*der of Benhadad by his am- 
bitious servant, who forthwith mounted the throne 
(2 K. viii. 7-15). He was soon engaged in hos- 
tilities with Ahasiah king^f Judah, and Jehoram 
king of Israel, for the possession of the city of Ra- 
mot^-Qileod (ibid. viii. 28). The Assyrian iusci’ip- 
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tions show that about this time a bloody and de- 
structive war was being waged between the Assyilanf 
on the one side, and the Syrians, Hittites, Hamath- 
ites, and Phoenicians on the other.* Towards the 
close of Hie reign of Jehu, Hazael led them against 
the Israelites (about B.c. 860), whom he “ smote 
in all their coasts” (2 K. x. 32), thus accomplishing 
the prophecy of Elisha (ibid. viii. 12). At the 
close of his life, having taken Gath (ibid. xii. 17 ; 
comp. Am. vi. 2), he proceeded to attack Jerusalem 
(2 Chr. xxiv. 24), and was about to assault the 
city, when Joash bribed him to retire (2 K. xii, 
18). Haz.'icl appeal's to have died about the year 
B.c. 840 (ibid. xiii. 24), having reigne*! 46 years. 

Hazai'ah, a man of Judah of the thmily of the 
Shilonites, or descendants of Shelah (Neh. xi. 5). 

Ha'zar-ad'dar, &c. [Hazek.] ^ 

Hazanna'veth, the third, in order, of the sons 
of Joktan (Gen. x. 26), The name is presemd, 
almost litejally, in the Arobic Ifadtamaui and 
Hadrumawtf and the appellation of a pi ovince and 
an ancient people of Southern Arabia. The pro- 
vince of Hiulramawt is situate east of the nwdet'n 
Yemen. Its capital is Satham, a very ancient city, 
and its chief poits are Mirbdt, Zafari, and Kisheem, 
from whence a groat trade wtis carried on, in ancient 
times, with India and Africa. 

Hasel. The Hebrew term luz occurs only in 
Gen. XXX. 37. Authorities are divided between the 
hazel and the almond tree, as repi*esentiiig the 
The latter is mo^t probably correct. 

Hazelelpo'ni, the sister of the sons of Etam in 
the genealogies of Judah (I Chr. iv. 3). 

lEUk'ser, topographically, seems generally em- 
ployed for the “ villages ” of people in a roving 
and unsettled life, the semi-pennanent collections of 
dwellings which are descriM by travellers among 
the modern Arabs to consist cf rough stone wails 
covered with the tent-cloths. As a proper name it 
appeal's in the A. V.: — 1. In the plural, Hazerim, 
and Hazeroth, for which see below. 2. In the 
slightly different foi-m of Hazor. 3. In composi- 
tion with other words.— 1. Hazar-addar, a place 
named as one of the landmarks on the southern 
boundary of the land promised to Israel (Num. 
xxxiv. 4; Adar, Josh. xv. 3). Its site does not 
appear to have been encountered in modem times.— 
8. Hazar-enan, the place at which the northern 
boundary of the land promised to the childi'en of 
Israel was to teiminate (Num. xxxiv. 9, 10 ; comp. 
Ez.xlvii. 17, xlviii. 1). Mr. Porter would identify 
Ha^’enan with Kuryetein^ a village more than sixty 
miles E.N.E. of Damascus.— 8. Hazar-gaddan, 
one of the towns in the southern district of Judah 
(Josh. XV. 27), named between Mohvlah and Hesh- 
mon.— 4. Hazar-iiat-ticon, a place named in 
Ezekiel’s prophecy of the’ ultimate boundaries of 
the land (Ez. xlvii. 16), and specified as being on 
the boundary of Haui'an. It is not ye^ known.— 

5. Hazar-shual, a town in the southern district 
of Judah, lying l^tween Hazar-gaddah and Beer- 
sheba (Josh. xv. 28, xix. 3; 1 Chr. iv. 28),— 

6. HazartSOSah, one of the “ cities ” allotted to 
Simeon in the extreme south of the teiTitory of 
Judah (Josh. xix. 5).— 7. Hazar-scsim, the fom 
under which the pi-eceding name appeara in the list 
of the towns of Simeon in 1 Chr, iv. 3U 

Ha'ierim. The Avims, or more accurately the 
Avvim, are said to have lived “ in the villagw 
(A.V, “ Hazerim *') as far as Gaza” (Deot. ii. 23) 
before their expulsion by the Caphtorim. 
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Ha'ieroth (Nura. xi. 35, xii. 16, zxxiii. 17; 
Deut. i. 1), a station of the Israelites in the deseit, 
and perhaps recognizable in the Arabic Hudliera, 
Ha'ieton-Ta'iiuir, and Ha'iason-Ta'inar, the 
ricient name of Eng^i (Gen. xiv. 7). The name 
iHJcui-s only once again — ^in the recoids of the feign 
»f Hezekiah (2 Cbr. xx. 2). 

Ha'tiel, a Levite in the time of David, of the 
family of Shixnei or Shimi, the younger branch of 
the Gershonites (1 Chr. xxiii. 9). 

Ha'to, a son of Nahor, by Milcah his wife (Gen. 
xxii, 22). 

Ha'ior. 1. A foiiiified city, which on the occu> 
pntion of the country was allotted to Naphtali 
(Josh. xix. 36). Its position was apparently be- 
tween itaroah and Kedcsh (ibid. xii. 19), on the 
l^h giound overlooking the i^oke of Merom. 
inei'e is no ivason for supposing it a different place 
from that of which Jabin was king (Josh. xi. 1 . 
Judg. iv. 2, 17 ; 1 Sam, xii. 9). It was the prin- 
cipal city of the whole of North Palestine (Josh, 
xi, 10), It was fortified by Solomon (1 K. iv. 15), 
and its inhabitants were Ccxrried captive by Tiglaih- 
Pileser (2 K, xv, 29), We encounter it once more 
ill 1 Macc. xi. 67 (A. V. Nasor). The most pro- 
bable site of Hazor is Tell Khu,ra%heh,^^8. One of 
tlie “ cities’* of Judah in the exti-eme south, named 
next in oi-der to KcNlesh (Josh. xv. 23).— 3. Hazor- 
Hatiattah, = “ new Hazor,” another of the soutlierii 
towiKS of Judah (Josh. xv. 25).— 4. “ Hezron which 
is Hazor” (Josh. xv. 25).— 6. A place in which 
the Ben ja mites resided after tlieir return from 
the captivity (Neh. xi. 33). It would seem to have 
lain north of Jerusalem, but it has not yet been 
discovered. 

Head-dreas. The Hebrews do not appear to 
have regal ded a coveiing for the head as an essential 
article of dress. The earliest notice we have of such 
u thing is in connexion with the saceidolah vest- 
ments (Ex. xxviii. 40). We may infer that it wa.s 
not ordinarily worn in the Mosaic age. Even in 
after times it seems to liave been raserved especially 
for puiTioses of ornament: thus the Tsaniph is 
noticed as being worn by nobles (Job xxix. 14), 
ladies (Is. iii. 23), and kings (Is. Ixii. 3), while the 
Peer was an article of holiday dress (Is. Ixi. 3, 
A. V. “ beauty;” Ez. xxiv. 17, 23), and was woni 
at wefldings (Is. Ixi. 10). The fomer of these 
teims undoubtedly describes a kind of turban, and 
its form probably resembled that of the High- 
piiest’s Mitsnepheth, as described by Josephus {Ant, 
iii. 7, §3). The other terai, Peer, primarily means 
an ornament, and is so rendered in the A. V. (Is. 
Ixi. 10; see also ver. 3, “beauty”), and is spe- 
cifically applied to the head-dress fjom its orna- 
mental charactei*. It is uncertain what the teim 
properly describes, but it may have applied to the 
jewels and other oniaments with which the turban 
is frequen^^y decorated. The ordinary head-dress 
of the Bedouin consists of the kcffich, a square 
bandkerchiof, generally of red and yellow cotton,- 
or oitton and <«ilk, folded so that three of the 
corners hang down over the back and shouldera, 
leaving the foce exposed, and bound round the head 
by a cord. It is not impixibable that a similar 
«x»vering was used by the Hebrews on certain occa- 
sions. The introduction of the Greek hat by Jason, 
as an article of dress adapted to the gymnaaium, 
was ri^aitled as a national dishonour (2 Macc, iv. 

Assyrian head-dress is described in Ez. 
xnii, 15 under the tei-ms exceeding in dyed 
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atllre,” The word ifwidered “ hats in Dm, llh 
21 properly applies to a cloak. 
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Hearth. One way of baWng much practised in 
the East is to place the dough ou an iron plate, 
either lai<l on, or supported on legs above the vessel 
sunk in the gi*ound, which forms the oven. The 
cakes baked “ on the hearth” (Gen. xviii. 6) were 
probably baked in the existing Bedouin manner, on 
hot stones covered with ashes. The “ hearth ” of 
king Jehoiakim’s winter palace (Jer. xxxvi. 23) was 
possibly a pan or brazier of charcoal. 

Heatil, Hcb. *&roer (Jer. xlviii. 6), and 'ar'dr. 
There seems no reason to doubt Celsius* conclusion 
that the *ardr (Jer. xvii. 6) is identiral with tlie 
*arar of Arabic writers, which is some species of 
juniper, probably the Juniporus Sabina, or savin. 

Heathen (Heb. gdi, gdljim), 1. While as yet 
the Jewish nation had no political existence, gdyim 
denoted generally the nations of tlie world, especially 
including the immediate descendants of Abraliam 
(Gen. xviii, 18; comp. Gal. iii. 16). The latter, 
as they grew in numbers and importance, were 
distinguished in a most marked manner fiom th| 
nations by whom they were surrounded, and were 
provided with a code of laws and a leligimis ritual 
which made the distinction still more peculiar. The 
nation.^ from whom they were thus separated re- 
ceived the especial appellation gdyim. They are 
ever associated with the worship of false gods, and 
the foul practices of idolatera (Lev. xviii. xx.), and 
these constituted their chief distinctions, as goyim, 
from the worshippers of the one God, the people of 
Jehovah (Num, xv. 41; Deut. xxviii. 10). This 
distinction was maintained in its full force during 
the eai-ly times of the monarchy (2 Sam. vii. 23 ; 
1 K. xi. 4-8, xiv. 24 ; Ps. cvi. 35).— 2. But, even 
in early Jewish times, the term gdyim received by 
anticipation a significance of wider range than the 
nation^ expenence (Lev. xxvi, 33, 38 ; Deut. xxx. 
1); and as the latter was gradually developed 
during the prosperous. times of the monarchy, the 
gdyim were the surrounding nations generally, with 
whom the Israelites were braught into contact by 
the extension of their commerce. In the time of 
the Maccabees, following the customs of the gdyim 
denoted the neglect or concealment of circumcision 
(1 Macc. i. 15), disregard of saciifices, prafanation 
of the Sabbath, eating of swine’s flesh and meat 
offered to idols (2 Macc. vi. 6-9, 18, xv. 1, 2), and 
adoption of the Greek aational games (2 Macc. iv. 
12, 14). In all points Judaism and heathenism are 
strongly contsasfc^. The ** barbarous multitude'' 
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IB 2 M(U!C. ii. 21 ai*e oppoMd to who played 
the men for Judulsm> and the dwtinction now be- 
comes an ecclesiastical one (comp. Matt, zviii. 17). 
Bat, in addition to its sigtiificanoe as an ethno- 
graphical term, g6i/m had a moral sense which 
must not be overlooked. In ix. 5, 15, 17 (comp. 
Ez. vii, 21) the word stands in parallelism with 
“ the wicked and in ver, 17 the people thus de- 
signated are described as ^ forgetters of God,** that 
know not Jehovah (Jer. x, 25). ♦ 

Heaven. There are, four Hebrew words thus 
, rendered in the 0. T., which we may briefly notice. 

1. Hdkta (A. V, firmament), a solid expanse. 
Through its open lattices (Gen. vii. 11; 2 K. vii. 

2, 19) or doors (Ps, Ixxviii. 23) the dew and snow 
and hail are poured upon the earth (Job xxxviii. 
22, 37). This firm vault, which Job doscribos as 
l^ing “ strong as a molten looking-glass** (xxxvii. 
18), is transparent, like pellucid sapphire, and 
splendid as ciystol (Dan. xii. 3 ; Ex. xxiv. 10 ; Ez. 

1. 22 ; Rev. iv. 6), over which rests the throne of 
God (Is. Ixvi. 1 ; Ez. i. 26), and which is opened 
for the descent of angels, or for prophetic visions 
(Gen. xxviii. 17 ; Ez. i. 1 ; Acts vii. 56, x. 11), In 
it, like gems or golden lamps, the stars are fixed to 
give light to the earth, and regulate the seasons 
(Gen. i. 14-19); and the whole magnificent, im- 
inensuruble structure (Jer. xxxl. 37) is suppoited 
by tlie mountiiins as its pillars, or strong founda- 
tions (Ps. xviii. 7 ; 2 Sam. xxii. 8 ; Job xxiv. 11).— 

2. Shdmaijim. This is the word used in the ex- 
pression ** tlie heaven ainl the earth,” or “ the upper 
and lower regions’* (Gen. i, 1).— 3, Mdroin^ used 
for heaven in Ps. xviii. 16 ; Jer. xxv. 30 ; Is. xxiv. 
18. Properly sjwakiiig it means a mountain, as 
in Ps. cii. 19; Ez. xvii. 23.-4. Shechdkttnf “ex- 
panses,” with reference to the extent of heaven 
(Deut. xxxiii. 26; Job xxxv. 5). St. Paul’s ex- 
pression “ third heaven** (2 Cor. xii. 2) has led to 
much conjecture. Grotius said that the Jews di- 
vided the heaven into three pjirts, viz, 1. the air 
^r atmospheic, where clouds gather; 2. the firma- 
ment, in which the sun, moon, and stag's ai-e fixed; 

3. the upper heaven, the abode of God and his 
angels. 

He'ber, 1. Gmndson of the patriarch Ashei' 
(Geii. xlvi. 17 ; 1 Chr. vii. 31 ; Nuin. xxvi. 45).— 
S. Of the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 18).— 3. A 
Gadite (I Chr. v. 13).— 4. A Benjamite (1 Chr, 
viii. 17).— 5. Another Benjamite (1 Chr. viii. 
22).— 6. Heber, the Kenitc, the husband of Jacl 
(Judg. iv. 11-17, v. 24).— 7. The patriarch Eber 
(Luke iii. 35). 

He'beritez, the, descendants of Heber, a branch 
of the tribe of Asher (Num. xxvi. 45). 

He'brew, He'hrewe. This woi-d first occurs as 
applied to Abmham (Gen, xiv. 13). It was after- 
wards given as a name to his descendants. Four 
derivations have been propew^: I. From Abram.- 
II. From *d6ar, =s “crossed over,** applied, by the 
Canaiuiites to Abraham upon his crossing the Eu- 
phrates (Gen. xiv. 13).— III. From V6er, “ beyond, 
on the other side,** is essentially the same with II., 
since both rost upon the hypothesis that Abraham 
and his posterity were called Hebrews in order to 
express a distinction between the i*aces E, and W, 
of the Euphrates.— IV. From the patriarch Eber. 
But no special prominence is in the genealogy os- 
signtMi to Eber such as might entitle him to tlie 
l^isjtlon of head or founder of the race.* F rom the 
B<JOoaloglci\l scheme in Gen. xi. 10-26, it does not 
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aj^pear that the Jews thought of Eber as a soorce 
primary, or even secondaiy of the national desoent. 
There is, indeed, only one passage iu which it ir 
possible to imagine any peculiar restmg-point as 
connected with the name of Eber. In Gen. y. 21 
Shem is called “ the father of all the children of 
Eber,** s. e, father of the nations to the east of the 
Euphrates. The appellative derivation (from *4bar 
or 'eber) is strongly confiimed by the historical use 
of the word Hebrew, A patronymic would na- 
turally be in use only among the people themselves, 
while the appellative which had been originally 
applied to them as strangers in a strange land 
would probably continue to designate them m tlieir 
rolations to iieighboming tribes, and would be their 
current name among foreign nations. This is pre- 
cisely the case with the terms Israelite and Hebrew 
respectively. The former was used by the Jews 
of themselves among themselves, the latter was 
the name by which tliey were known to foreigners. 
Briefly, we suppose that Hebrew was originally a 
Cis-Euphratian word applied to Trans- Eupbratian 
immigrants : it was accepted by these immigrants 
in their external relatious; and after the general 
substitution of the word Jew, it still found a place 
in that marked and special feature of national con- 
tradistinction, the language. 

Hebrewess, a Hebrew woman (Jer. xxxiv. 9). 

Hebrews, Hpistle to the. Canonical authority. 
Was it received and transmitted as canonical by the 
imhiediate successors of the apostles? The most 
important witness among these, Clement (A.D. 70 
or 95), refers to this Epistle in the same way as, 
and more frequently than, to any other canonical 
book. Little stress can be laid upon the few pos- 
sible allusions to it in Barnabas, Hennas, PoIycai']>, 
and Ignatius. It is received as canonical by Justin 
Martyr, and by the compilers of the Feshito ver- 
sion of* fire New Testament. Basilides and Maicion 
are recoi-ded as distinctly rejecting the Epistle. But 
at the close of that {period, in the Noi’th Afripan 
church, wherf firat the Gospel found utterance 
in the Latin tongue, orthodox Chiistianity first 
doubted the cmiouical authority of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, To the old Latin version of the 
Scriptui-es, which was completed probably about 
A.D. 173, this Epistle seems to have been added as 
a composition of Barnabas, and as destitute of 
canonical authonty. During the pext two cen- 
turies the extant fathers of tiie Roman and Nortlt 
Afiican churches regard the Epistle as a book of no 
canonical authority ; but in the fourth century its 
authority began to revive. At the end of tlie 
fourth century, Jerome, the most learnt and cri- 
tical of the Latin fathers, reviewed the conflicting 
opinions as to tlie authonty of this Epistle. He 
considered that the prevailing, thoifgh not uni- 
versal view of the Latin churches was of less 
weight than the view not only of ancient writera, ' 
but also of all the Greek and all the Eastern 
chui'ches, where the Epistle was received as 
canonical and l ead daily ; and he» pronounced a <ie~ 
cidefi opinion in favour of its authonty- . The gitfat 
coutein|K>rai'y light of NoilR Africa, St. Augustine, 
held a simiJai' opinion. The 3rd Council ^ Cai'- 
tbage, A.D. 397, and a Decretal of Pope Innocentv 
A.D. 416, gave a final confirmation to their deci- 
sion. - But such doubts were confined to the Latiu 
churches from the middle of the second to Ihe ^I ww 
if the fourth century. All the rest of oj^odox 
Christendom irom the beginning was agreed UfMiii 
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the canonical authority of this Epistle. CSai^inal 
Cajetan, the opponent of Luther, was the first tc 
disturb th^ tradition of a thousand years, and'tc 
deny its authority. Eiasmus, Calvin, and Beza 
questioned only its authoi'ship. Luther, when h( 
printed his vei^sion of the Bible, separated this booli 
from St. PauFs Epistles, and placed it witli thi 
Epistles of St. James and St. Jude, next before 
the Revelation ; indicating by tliis change of ordei 
his opinion that the four relegated books are oi 
less importance and less authority than the rest 
of the New Testament. -•II. Who was the author 
of the Epintk f — The superscription, the ordinaiy 
source of information, is wanting ; but there is no 
reason to doubt that at first, eveiywhere, except in 
North Africa, St. Paul was I'egai'ded as the author. 
Clement ascribed to St. Luke the translation of the 
Epistle into Greek from a Hebrew original of St. 
Paul. Origen believed that the thoughts were 
St, PauPs, the language and composition St. Luke’s 
or Clement’s of Rome. Tertu Ilian names Baiuabas 
as the reputed author according to the North Afncan 
tradition. The view of the Alexandrian fathers^ a 
middle point between the Eastern and Western tm> 
ditions, won its way in the Church. Luther’e con* 
jecture that A polios was the author has been 
widely adopted. Luke by Grotius. Silas by others. 
Neander attiibutes it to some apostolic man of the 
Pauline school, whose training and method of 
stating doctrinal tiuth difiei-ed from St. Paul’s. 
The distinguished name<>f Ewaid has been given 
recently to the hypothe^is that it was written 
by some Jewish teacher residing at Jerusalem to 
a church in some important Imian town, which 
is supposed to have sent a deputation to Palestine. 
If it asked to what extent, and by whom was 
St. Paul assisted in the composition of this Epistle, 
Hie reply must be in the words of Oi'igen, “ Who 
wrote [i, e. as in Rom. xvi. 22, wrote from the 
author’s dictation] this Epistle, only God knows.** 
The similarity in phitiseology which exists between 
the acknowl^ged writings of St. Luke and this 
Epistle, his constant comjmnionship with St. Paul, 
and his habit of listening to and recording the 
Apostle’s arguments, foim a strong presumption in 
his favour.— III. To whom was the Epistle seiiti — 
This question was agitated as early as the time of 
Chrysostom, who replies, — ^to the Jews in Jerusalem 
and Palestine. The argument of the Epistle is such 
as could be used with most effect to a church con- 
sisting exclusively of Jews by birth, personally 
familiar with and attached to the Temple-service, 
Ebmrd limits the primaiy circle of readers even to 
a section of the church at Jerusalem. Some critics 
have maintained that this Epistle was addressed 
directly to Jewish believers everywhere: othero 
have restiictld it to those who dwelt in Asia and 
Greece,— IV. Where and when was it written f- 
Eastei-n traditions of the fourth centuiy, in con- 
nexion with the opinion that St. Paul is the writer, 
name Italy and Rome, or Athens, as the place from 
whence the Epistle was writt^. Either place 
would agree with, perhaps was suggested by, the 
mention of Timothy in the last chapter. The 
Epistle was evidently written before the destruc- 
tion of Jeiusalem in A.D. 70. The whole argu- 
ment, and specially the passages viii, 4 and sq., 
it. 6 and sq., and xiii. 10 and sq., imply that the 
Tonpie was standing, and tliat its usual course of 
JSIeioe service was earned on without interraptioti. 
I3l« date which best agrees with the traditionary 
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account of the authorship and destination of the 
Epistle is A.D. 63^, about the end of St. Paul’s im- 
prisonment at liome^ or a year after Albinas suc- 
ceeded Kestus as Procurator.— V. In what language 
was it written i — Like St. Matthew’s Gospel, the 
Epistle to. the Hebrews has afioMed ground for 
inudi unimportant controversy respecting the lan- 
guage in which it was originally written. The 
earliest statement is that of Clement of Alexandria 
to the effect that it was written by St. Paul in 
Hebrow, and translated by St. Luke into Greek. 
But nothing is said to lead us to regard it as a tra- 
dition, rather than a conjecture sii^ested by the 
style of the Epistle. Bleek argues in support of a 
Greek original, on the grounds of (1.) tlie purity 
and easy flow of the Greek ; (2.) the use of Greek 
words which could not be ^equately expressed in 
Hebrew without long periphrase ; (3.) the use of 
paronomasia ; and (4.) the use of the Septuagiut in 
quotations and references.— VI. Condition of the 
Hebrews, and scope of the Epistle.-^ The numerous 
Christian churches scattered throughout Judaea 
(Acts ix. 31 ; Gal. i. 22) were continually exposed 
to persecution from the Jews (1 Thess. ii. 14) ; but 
in Jerusalem thero was one additioiud weapon in 
the hands of the predominant oppi'essors of the 
Christians. The magnificent nation^ Temple might 
be shut against the Hebrew Christian ; and even if 
this affliction were not often laid upon him, yet 
there was a secret burden which he bore within 
him, the knowled^ that the end of all the beauty 
and Bwfulness of Zion was rapidly approaching. 
What could take the place of the Temple, and that 
which was behind the veil, and the Levitical sacri- 
fices, and the Holy City, when they should cease te 
exist ? What compensation could Christianity offei 
him for the loss which was pressing the Hebrew 
Christian more and more? The wiiter of this 
Epistle meets the Hebrew Christians on their own 
ground. His answer is — “ Your new faith gives 
you Christ, and, in Christ, all you seek, all your 
fiithera sought. lu Chiist the Son of God you have, 
an all-sufficient Mediator, nearer than angels to the 
Father, eminent above Moses as a benefactor, more 
sympathising and more prevailing than the Higb- 
riest as an intercessor : His sabbath awaits you in 
eaven ; to His covenant the old was intended to be 
subseiwieiit ; His atonement is the eternal reality of 
which sacrifices are but the piissing shaddw ; His 
city heavenly, not made with haqds. Having Him, 
believe in Him with all your heari, with a faith 
in the unseen future, strong as that of the saints of 
old, patient under present, and prepared for coming 
woe, full of energy, and hope, and holiness, and 
love.’* Such was the teaching of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

miMHL 1. The third son of Kohath, who 
was the second son of Levi ; the younger brother 
of Amram, father of Moses and Aaron (Ex. vi. 18 ; 
Num. iii. 19; 1 Chr. vt 2, 18, xxiii. 12). The 
immediate children of Hebron are not mentioned by 
name (comp. Ex. vi. 21, 22), but he was the 
founder of a family of Hebronites (Num. iii. 27, 
xxvi. 68 ; 1 Chr. xxvi. 23, 30, 31) or Bene-Hebron 
(1 Chr. XV. 9, xxiii. 19). — 2. In the genealogical 
lists of the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 42, 43), 
Mareshah said to have been the father ot 
Hebron.” It is impossible at present to say whe* 
ther these qames are intended to be those of the 
places themselves or of pei’sons who founded them. 
He'broiL 1. A city of Judah ( Josh. xv. 54); 
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iittiated among the mountams (Josh. xx. 7)} 20 
Komaa miles south of Jerosolem, and the same 
disfeanee north of Beersheba. Hebron is one of the 
most ancient cities in the world still existing ; and 
in this mspect it is the rival of Damascus. It was 
built, says a sacred writer, “ seven yeai-s before 
Zoan in Kgypit” (Num. xiii. 22); and was a well- 
known town when Abraham entered Canaan 3780 
years ago (Gen. xiii. 18). Its original name was 
kirjath-Arba ( Judg, i. 10), ** the city of Arba ; ” 
so called from Aria, the mther of Anak, and pro- 
genitor of the giant Anakim (Josh. xxi. 11, zv. 13, 
14). The chief interest of this city arises from 
its having been the scene of some of the most 
striking events in the lives of the patriarchs. Sarah 
died at Hebron ; and Abraham then bought from 
fiphron the Hittite the field and cave of Mach- 
fielah, to sei*ve as a family tomb [Machpblah.] 
The cave is still there ; and the massive walls of 
the Haram or mosque, within which it lies, foim 
the most remarkable object ih the whole city. 
Abraham is called by Mohammedans el-KhulUt 
“the Friend,” ». e. of God, and this is the modern 
name of Hebron. Hebron now contains a^ut 
5000 inhabitants, of whom some 50 families are 
Jews. It is picturesquely situated in a narrow 
valley, surrounded by rocky hills. The valley 
runs from north to south ; and the main quai*!^ 
of the town, sunnounted by the lofty walls of the 
venerable HaraiUy lies paii;ly on the eastern slope 
(Gen. xxxvii. 14 ; comp, xxiii. 19). About a mile 
from the town, up the valley, is one of the largest 
oak-trees in Palestine. This, say some, is the vei*y 
tree beneath which Abraham pitched his tent, and 
it still beara the name of the patriarch.— >2. One 
of the towns in the tei’ritory of Asher (Josh. xix. 
28), on the boundary of the tribe. Ko one in 
modern times has discovered its site. Besides, it is 
not ceriain whether fhe name should not rather 
be Ebdon or Abdon, since that foim is found in 
many MSS. 

Heb'ronites, the. A fiimily of Kohathite Le- 
vi^, descendants of Hebron the son of Kohath 
(Num. iii. 27, xxvi. 58 ; 1 Chr. xxvi. 23). 

Hedge. Three of the Heb. words thus I'en- 
dered in the A. V. denote simply that which sur- 
rounds or encloies, whether it be a stone wall 
{geder, Prov. xxiv. 31 ; Ez. xiii. 10), or a fence 
of other mateiials. Qddir and gSderS^ are used 
of the hedge of a vineykrd (Num. xxii. 24 ; Ps. 
Ixxxiz. 40; 1 Chi’, iv. 23), and t|ie latter is 
employed to describe the rude walls of stone, or 
fences of thorn, which served as a shelter for sheep 
in winter and summer (Num. zxxii. 16). The 
stone walls which surround the sheepfolds of 
modern Palestine are frequently crowned with 
shai-p thorns. In oi’der to prot^ the vineyards 
from the ravages of wild b^ts (Ps. Ixxx. 12) it 
was customary to surround them with a wall of 
loose stones or mud (Matt, xxi, ,33 ; Mark xil. 1), 
which was a fhvourite haunt of serpents (Eccl. x. 
8), and x retreat for locusts from Hie cold (Nah. 
iii. 17). A wall or fence of this kind is clearly 
distin^ished in Is. v. 5 from the tangled hedge, 
nussAcidi (Mic. vii. 4), which was planted as an 
additional safeguard to the vineyard (cf. Ecclus, 
xj^iii, 24), and was composed of the thorny shrubs 
with which Palestine abounds. The prickly pear, 
a species of cactus, so frequently employed for this 
purfHMe in the East at present, is believed to be of 
comparatively modum introduction. 
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Hegftl, one of the eunuchs (A, V, ** chamber* 
lains ** ) of the com*t of Ahasueros ii. 15), 

He'ge, another ftirm of the preceding (Dstlu 
ii.3). 

HMihr. The Hebrew language has no express 
Sion tlmt exactly corresponds to our heifer; for 
both eglth and parah are applied to cows that have 
calved (1 Sam, vi, 7-12; Job xxi. 10; Is. vii. 
21), The heifer or young cow was not commonly 
used for ploughing, but only for treading out the 
com (Hos. X. 11 ; but see Judg. xiv. 18), when it 
ran about without any headstall (Deut. xxv. 4); 
hence the expression an “unbroken heifer” (Hos, 
iv. 16 ; A. V. “backsliding”), to which Israel is 
compared. 

Hair. The Hebrew institutions relative to in- 
heritance were of a very simple character. Under 
the Patriarchal system the pi-operty was divided 
among the sons of the legitimate wives (Gen. xxi, 
10, xxiv. 36, xxv, 5), a huger poi’tion being as- 
signed to one, generally the eldest, on whom de- 
volved the duty of maintaining the females of the 
family. . The sons of concubines were portioned oft 
with presents (Gen. xxv. 6). At a later period 
the exclusion of the sons of concubines was rigidly 
enfbi’ced (Judg. xi. 1 ft.). Ikiughters had no share 
in the patrimony (Gen. zxxi. 14), but received a 
mai’riage portion. The Mosaic law regulated the 
succession to real property thus: it was to be 
divided among the sons, the eldest receiving a 
double poition (Deut. xxi. 17), the others equal 
shares; if thei’e were no sons, it went to the 
daughters (Num. xxvii. 8), on the condition that 
they did not marry out of their own tribe (Num. 
xxxvi, 6 ft. ; Tob. vi. 12, vii. 13), otherwise the 
patrimony was forfeited. If there no daugh- 
tera, it went to the brother of the deceased ; if no 
brother, to the paternal uncle ; and, failing these, 
to the next of kin (Num. xxvii. 9-11). In the 
case of a widow being left without children, the 
nearest of kin on her husband’s side had the right 
of mari-ying her, and in the event of his refusal the 
next of kin (Ruth iii. 12, 13): with him rested 
the obligation of redeeming the property of the 
widow (Ruth iv, 1 ft.), if it had been either sold or 
raortga^. If none stepped forward to marry the 
widow, the inheritance remained with her until 
her death, and theA reverted to the next of kin. 
The land being thus so strictly tied up, the notion 
of heirship, as we underatand it, was hardly known 
to the Jews. Testamentary dispositions were of 
course superfluous. The references to wills in St. 
PauFs writings are borrowed from the usages of 
Greece and Rome (Heb. iz. 17), whence the custom 
was introduced into Judaea. 

Helali, one of the two wivfa of Ashur, father of 
Tekoa (1 Chr. iv. 5). 

He'Uun, a place east of the Jordan, but west of 
the Euphrates, at whicli the Syi’ians were collected 
by Hadarezer, and at which David met and de- 
feated them (2 Sam. x. 16, 17). The most pro- 
bable conjecture perhaps is that it is identical with 
AlamafJia, a town named by Ptolemy, and placed 
by liim on the west of the Euphrates near Nicepho- 
rium. 

HeUxOi, a town of Asher, probably on the plain 
of Phoenicia, not far tram Sidon (Judg. i. 31). 

HellMlii, a place only mention^ in Ezekiel 
xxvii. Geographera have hithei’to represented Hel- 
bon as identical with the city of Aleppo, called 
Hcdeb by the Arabs ; l)ut there aiu strong rennons 
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Against this., A few years ago Mi^ Porter dsrootod 
attention to a village and* district within a i^nr 
miles of Ikmascus, still bearing the ancient name 
ffelbon, and still celebrated as producing the finest 
grapes in the coontiy. There cannot be a doubt 
that this village, and not Aleppo, is the Helbon of 
Kzt'kiel. 

Helchi'ah* 1 Esd. viii. 1. [Hilkiah.] 
Helchi'as, 2 Esd. i. 1« [Hilkiah.] 

Helda'i. 1. The twelfth captsiin of the monthly 
coiu-ses for the temple service (1 Chr. xxvii. 15), 
S. An Isiaelite who seems to have returued from 
the Captivity'^(Zech. vi. 10). 

Heleb, son of Baanah, the Kctophathite, one 
of the hei-oes of king David’s guard (2 Sara, xxiii, 
29). In the parallel list the name is given as 
^ fieled^ 1 Chr. xi. 30. 

Helek, one of the descendants of Manasseb, 
and second son of Gilead (Nnm. xxvi. 30). ♦ 
Helekites, thO) the family descended from the 
foretjoing (Num. xxvi. 30). 

Heleim 1* A descendiuit of Asher (1 Clu*. vii. 
35).— 2. A man mentioned only in Zech. vi. 14. 
Appjirently the same as Hkldai. 

Hel'eph, the place from which the boundary of 
the ti'ibe of Naphtali staj*ted (Josh. xix. 33). Van 
de Velde proposes to identify it with Beitlif, 

Hel'ei. 1. One of “ the thii*ty ’* of Davia’s guard 
(2 Siim. xxiii. 26 ; 1 Chr. xi. 27 ), an Ephraimite, 
and captain of the seventh monthly course (1 Chr. 
ixvii. 10).— 2. A man of Judah, sou of Azariah 
(1 Chr. ii. 39). i 

He'll. 1. The father of Joseph, the husband of | 
the Virgin Mary (Luke iii. 23) ; maintained by ; 
Lord A. Hervey, the latest investigator of the , 
genealogy of Christ, to have been the real brother 
of Jacob the father of the Virgin herself.— 2. The 
thiid of three mimes inserted between AciiiTOU 
and Ahiauias in the genealogy of Ezra, iu 2 Ksd. 
L 2 (compare Ezr.* vii. 2, 3). 

Helias, 2 Esd. vii. 39. [Elijah.] 
Heliodo'nu, the treasurer of Seleucus Philo- 
pator, who was commissioned by the king to cany 
away the private trejisures deposited iu the Temple 
at Jerusalem. According to 2 Macc. iii. 9 ft., he 
was stayed from the execution of his design by a 
“ great apparition,” and fell down speechless. He 
was aftei’wai'ds restored at the intercession of the 
Hfgh-priest Onias (2 Macc. iii.). The full details 
of the nan-ative ai-e not supported by any other 
evidence. 

KdUcai^i, a priest of the family of Meroioth, in 
the dav.s of Joiakim (Neh. xii. 15). 

Hel'kath, the town mimed as the starting-point 
for the boundary of the tribe of Asher (Josh, xix. 
25), and allotted w'ith its “ suburbs ** to the Ger- 
shonite Levites (xxi. 31;. Its site has not been 
recovered. 

Hel'kath Hac'surim, a smooth piece of ground, 
appai'ently close to the pool of Gibeon, where the 
combat took place between the two parties of 
Joab’s men and Abner’s men, which ended in the 
death of the whole of the combatants, and brought 
on a general battle (2 Sam. ji. 16). 

Helki'as. 1 Esd. i. 8. [Hxlkuh.] 

Hell. This is the word generally and unfortu- 
nately used by our translators to render the 
Hebrew It would perhaps have been better 

to retain the Hebrew word 8iml^ or else j'ender it 
always by “ the grave ” or the pit.” It is deep 
(Job xi. 8) and dark (Job xi.*^ 21, 22), in. the centi'e 
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of the earth (Num. xvi. 30; Dent, xxxii. 22), 
having within it depths on depths (Piov. ix. 18), 
and fastened witii ^tes (b. xxxviii. 10) and 
(Job xvii. 16). In this cavenious realm ara the 
souls of dead men, the Rephaim and ill-spirits (Ps. 
Ixxxvi. 13, Ixxxix. 48; Pi'ov. xxiii. 14; Ez, xxxi. 
17, xxxii. 21). It is clear that iu many passages 
of tlie 0. T. 8heol can bnly mean “ tlie grave,” 
and is so rendered in tho A, V. (see, foi example, 
Gen. xxxvii. 35, xlii. 38 ; I Sara. ii. 6 ; Job xiv. 
13). In other jiassage-s, howeveiv it seems to 
involve a notion of punishment, and is therefore 
rendered iu the A. V. by the woixi Hell.” But 
in many cases this translation misleads tlie reailer. 
It is obvious, for instance, that Job xi, 8 ; Ps, 
cxxxix. 8 ; Am. ix. 2 (where “ hell ” is used as the 
antithesis of ** heaven ” ), merely illustrate the 
Jewish notions of the lociility of Sheol in the 
bowels of the eai th. The Hebrew ideas resjiecb- 
ing Sh&)l were of a/ague desciiption. Genemlly 
sp€siking, the Hebrews regarded the grave as the 
cud of all sentient and intelligent existence. In 
the N. T. the word Hades, like SheoU sometimes 
means merely “ the grave” (Rev. xx. 13; Acts ii, 
31 ; 1 Cor. xv. 55), or in general “ the unseen 
world.” It is in tWs sense that the ci eeds say of 
our Lord He went down into Jiell,” meaning the 
state of the dead ill general, without any restnetion 
of happiness or misery, a doctrine certainly, though 
only virtually, expressed in Scripture (Eph. iv. 9 ; 
Acts ii. 25-31). Elsewhere iu the N. T. Hades is 
used of a place of torment (Luke xvi. 23 ; 2 Pet. 
ii. 4: Matt. xi. 23, &c,). Consequently it has 
been the prevalent, almost the luiivemil, notion 
that Hades is an intermediate state between death 
and resurrection, divided into two parts, one the 
abmle of the blessed and the other of tlie lost. In 
holding thi.s view, main reliance is placed on the 
pamble of Dives and Lazaru^ ; but it is impossible 
to ground the proof of an important theological 
doctrine on' a passage which coiitessediy abounds iu 
Jewish metaphors. The word most frequently 
used in the N. T. for the place of future punisj^- 
mentis Gehenna or Ochennaof jire 
and Hinnom). 

Hel'leixist. In one of the earliest notices oi' the 
first Christian Church at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 1 ), 
two distinct parties are recognised among its mem- 
bers, “ Hebrews ” and. “ Hellenists ” (Grecians), 
who appear to stand towards one another in some 
d^ree in a relation of jealous rivaliy (comp. Acts 
ix, 29). The name, according to its derivation, 
marks a class distinguished by peculiar habits, and 
not by descent. Thus the Hellenists as a body in- 
cluded not only the proselytes of Greek (or foreign) 
parentage, but also those Jews who, by settling in 
foreign countries, had adopted the pj'evaleut fonn of 
the current Greek civilisiition, and with it the use of 
the common Greek dialect. The flexibility of tne 
Greek language gained for it in ancient t.iucs a 
general currency similar to .that 'which French 
enjoys in modem Europe ; but with this impoiiant 
difference, that Greek was not only the language of 
educated men, but also the language of the masses 
in the great centres of commerce. Peculiar words 
and forms adopted at Alexandiia were undoubtedly 
of Macedonian oiigin, but the later Attic may be 
justly regarded as the real basis of Oriental Greek. 
The vocabulary was enriched by the addition of 
foreign words, and the syntax was modified by 
new constructions, lo this way a variety of loc^ 
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dialeots liiast have arisen* One of these dialects 
has been preserved aft^i* the ruin of the jxsople 
among whom it arose, by being consecrated to the 
noblest service which Imiguage has yet fulfilled* 
The functions which this Jewish* Greek had to dis- 
charge were of the widest application, and the lan- 
guage itself combined the most opposite features. 
It was essential ly a fusion of Eastern and Western 
tlionght. For disiegarding pecullai’ities of inflexion 
and novel words, the chameteristic of tl»e Hellenis- 
tic dialect is the combination of a Hebrew spirit 
with a Greek body, of a Hebrew form with Greek 
words. The conception belongs to one race, add 
the expression to another. This view of the Helle- 
nistic dialect will at once remove one of the com- 
monest misconceptions relating to it. For it will 
follow that its deviations from the ordinary laws of 
classic Greek are themselves bound by some com- 
mon law, and that irregularities of construction and 
altered usages of words are ^ be traced to their 
Awt soui'ce, and intei*preted strictly accordiif^ to 
the original conception out of which they sprang, 
'i'he adoption of a strange language was essentially 
cluu-acteristic of the true nature of Hellenism. The 
purely outwani elements of the national life were 
laid Aside with a facility of which histoiy offers 
few examples, while the inner diameter of. the 
people lemained unchanged. In every res jiect the 
thought, so to speak, was clothed in a new dress. 
Hellenism was, as it were, a fresh mcorpomtion of 
,] uduism according to altered laws of life and wor- 
ship. It accomjilished for the outer world what 
the Return acixnnplished fw the Rilestiuian Jews r 
it was the necessary step between a religion of 
form and a religion of sjarit: it witnessed against 
Judaism as final and univer.sal, and it witnessed 
for it, as tlie foundation of a spiritual religion 
which sliould be bound by no local I'estrictions. 
'I'he llelleiiiste themselves were at once missionaries 
to the heathen, and [nophets to tlieir own country- 
men. Yet this new development of Judaism was 
obtained without the sacrifice of national ties, lu 
f|nother aspect Hellenism served as the preparation 
fJir a Catholic creed. As it furnished the language 
of Chi-istianity, it supplied also that literary in- 
stinct winch countei acted the traditional reserve of 
the Palestinian Jews. 

Helmet. [Arms.] 

Helen, father of Eliab, of the tribe of Zebuluu 
(Niim. i. }), ii. 7, vii. 24, 29, x. 16). 

Hem of Garment (Heb. isitsith). The im- 
jiortance which the later Jews, especially the Pha- 
risees (Matt, xxiii. 5), atbudied to the hem or 
fringe of their garments founded upon the 
regulation in Num. xv. .‘18, 39, which gave a sym- 
bolical meaning to it. But the fringe was only 
in the first instance the ordinary mode of fluishing 
the robe, the ends of the threads composing the 
woof being left in order to prevent the cloth from 
unravelling, just as in the Assyrian robes as re*pre- 
sented in the bas-reliefs of Nineveh : tlie blue 
riband being added to strengthen the bolder. The 
beged or outer robe w^as a simple quadrangular 
piece of cloth, and general ly so worn that two of 
the corners hung down in front: these coriiere 
were oruameuted with a ** riband of blue/* or 
rather dark violet. 

He'mam. Ilori and Hemam were sons of Lotan, 
the eldest son of Seir (Gen. xxxvi, 22). 

He'man. 1. Son of Zee-ali (I Chr. ii. 6; 1 K. 
iv. 31).— 2. Sou of Joel, and grandson of Samuel 
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the prophet, a Kohathite. He is called ** the singer,** 
ratlier, the musician ( 1 Chr. vi. 33), and was the 
first of the tlirce Levites to whom was committed 
the vocal and instrumentid music of the temple- 
service in the reign of Diivid (1 Chr. xv. 16-22), 
Asaph and Ethan, or ratlier, according to xxir. 1, 
3, Jeduthuu, lieing his colleagues. A further ac- 
count of Ileman is given 1 Chr. xxv., where he is 
Ciilied (ver. 5) “ the king*s seer in the matters of 
God.*’ We there learn tliat Heman had fourteen 
sons, and three daughtere. Whether or no this 
Heman is the person to whom the 88th Psalm is 
a^cribed is doubtful. He is? there calle<l “the 
Exraliite ;** and the 89th Psalm is ascribed to 
“ Ethan the iizrahite,** • But since Heman and 
Ethan are de.scribed in 1 Chr. ii. 6, as “ sons of 
Zeiidi,** it is in the highest degiee probable that 
Eziahite means “of the family of Zerali,” and con- 
se(|ue«tly that Hemmi of the 88th Psalm is ditlercnt 
from Heman the singer, the Kohathite. In 1 K. 
iv. 31 again (hebr. v. Jl), we have mention, as of 
the wisest of mankind, of Ethan the Ezrahite, He- 
man, Chalcol and Darda, the sons of iVMhol, a list 
corresponding with the names of the sous of Zerah, in 
1 Chr. ii. 6. If Human the Kohathite, or his father, 
had mai ried an heiress of the house of Zerah, and was 
so reckoned in the genealogy of Zerah, then all the 
notices of Heman might point to the same person. 

He'math. Another foim — not warranted by the 
Hebrew — of the well-known name Hamath (Am, 
vi. 14). 

He math, a person, or place, named in the gene- 
alogicid Jist^ of Judah, as the origin of the Keuites, 
and the “ father ** of the house of Kecuau (1 Chr. 
ii. 55). 

Hem'dan, the cMest son of Dishon, son of Anah 
the.Horitc (Gen. xxxvi. 26). [Amuam 2.] The 
name Hemdan is by Knobel compared with those of 
ITumeidy* and Ilamadg, who are located to the E. 
and S.E. of Akaba. Also with the Bene-Hamyde, 
who aie found a short distance S. of Kerek. 

Hemlock. 'J’he Hebrew rosh is rendered “ hem- 
lock ’* in two passages (Hos. x, 4 j Am. vi. 12), but 
elsexvhere “ gall.” [Gaix.] 

Hen. Accoi'ding to the A. V. of Zech. vi. 14, 
Hen is a son of Zephaniah, and apparently the same 
who is ciilled Josiah in ver. 10. But by the LXX. 
and otheis, the words are taken to mean “ for the 
favour of the son of Zephaniah.** 

Hen. The hen is nowhere noticed in the Bible 
except in Matt, xxiii. 37 ; Luke xiii. 34. That a 
bird so common in Palestine should receive such 
slight notice, is certainly singular. 

He'na seems to have been one of the chief cities 
of a monarchical stite which the Assyrian kings 
hail l educed shortly before the time of 8enu5U*hcrib 
(2 K. xix. 13 ; Is. xxxvii. 13). lieie, at no great 
distince frem Sippara (now Mosaib\ is an ancient 
town cidled Ana or Anah^ which may be the same 
ns Hena, A further c«)iijecture identifies Ana W'ith 
a town called Anaty which is mentioned in the As- 
syrian inscriptions as situated on an island in the 
Euphrates, The modern Anat is on the right bank 
of the stream. 

He’nadad, the head of a finnily of the Levites 
who took a prominent part in the rebuilding of the 
Temple (Ezr. iii. 9). 

He^noeh. 1. Enoch, 2 (1 Chr. i. 3). 2. Hanoch, 
I (I Chr, i. 33). 

fto'plidr. 1. The youngest of the sons of Gilead 
(Num. xxvi. 82), and he^ of the family of the 
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Hepherites.— 2. Son of Ashor, the ** father of 
Tekoa*’ (1 Ohr. iv. 6).— 8. The Mechemthite, one 
of the heroes of David’s guard (1 Ohr* xi. 36). 

He’phery a place in ancient Canaan, which 
occui-s in the list of conquered kings (Josh. xii. 17). 
It was on the west of Jordan (comp. 7 and 1 K. 
iv. lOV 

He’pheritet, the, the family of Hepher the son 
of Gilead (Nura. xxvi. 32). 

Heph'ii-bah. 1. A name signifying ** My delight 
in her/* which is to be borne by the restot^ Jeru- 
salem (Is. Ixii. 4)u— 8. The queen of King Heze- 
kiah, and the mother of Manasseh (2 K. xxi. 1). 

Herald. The only notice of this officer in the 
0. T. occurs in Dan. iii. 4. The teim ** herald *’ 
might be substituted for “ preacher ” in 1 Tim. ii. 
7 ; 2 Tim. i. 11 ; 2 Pet. ii. 5, 

Her'cnlel, the name commonly applied by the 
Western nations to the tutelary deity of Tyi-e 
(2 Macc. iv. 19 &c.), whose national title was 
Melkart^king of the city. The identification was 
based upon a similarity of the legends and attri- 
butes referred to tlie two deities, but Herodotus 
(ii. 44) recognised their distinctness, and dwells on 
the extreme antiquity of the Tyrian rite. The 
woi’ship of Melkait was spread throughout the 
Tyrian colonies, and was especially established at 
Carthage. There can be little doubt but tliat 
Melkart is the proper name of the Baal mentioned 
in the later history of the O. T, 

Herd, Herdsman. The herd was greatly re- 
garded ^th in the patiiarchal and Mosaic period. 
The ox was the most precious stock next to horse 
and mule. The herd yielded the most esteemed 
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sacrifice (Num. vii. 3; Ps. Ixix. 81; Is. hcvi, S)| 
also fiesh-meat and milk, chiefiy converted, pro- 
bably, into butter and dieese (Deut. xxxii. 14; 
2 Sam. xvii. 29), which such milk yields more co- 
piously than that of small cattle. The full-grown 
ox is hardly ever slaughteied m Syria j but, both 
for sacrificial and convivial purposes, the young 
animal was prefeiTed (Ex. X3dx. 1), The agricul- 
tural and gelieial usefulness of the ox, in ploughing, 
threshing, and as a beast of buiden (1 Ohr. xii. 40 ; 
Is. xlvi. 1), made such a slaughtering seem wasteful. 
The animal was broken to service probably in his 
third year (Is. xv. 5; Jer. xlviil. 34), In the 
moist season, when glass abounded in the waste 
lands, especially in the “south” region, hei-ds 
glazed there. Especially was the eastern table- 
land (Ez. xxxix. 18 ; Num. xxxii. 4) “ a place for 
ciittle.” Heidsmen, &c,, in Egypt were a low, 
perhaps the lowest caste; but of the abundance of 
cattle in Egypt, and of the care there bestowed on 
them, there is no doubt (Gen, xlvii. 6, 17 ; lix. ix. 
4, 20;. So the plague of hail was sent to smite 
especially the cattle (Ps. Ixxviii. 48), the firstborn 
of which also were smitten (Ex. xii. 20). The 
Israelites depai*ting stipulated for (Ex. x. 26) and 
took “much cattle” with them (xii. 38). Cattle 
formed thus one of the traditions of the Israelitish 
nation in its greatest period, and became almost a 
part of that gi’eatness. When pasture failed, a mix- 
ture of various grains (Job vi. 5) was used, as also 
“ chopped straw ” (Gen. xxiv. 25 ; Is. xi. 7, Ixv. 
25), which was torn in pieces by the threshing- 
machine and used probably for feeding in stalls. 
These last formed an important adjunct to cattle- 
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keejjling, being indispensable for shelter at certain 
seasons (Ex, ix. 6, 19). The occupation of herds- 
man was honourable in early times (Gen. xlvii. 6 ; 
I Sam. xi. 5 ; 1 Chr. xxvii. 29, xxviii. 1). Saul 
himself resumed it in the interval of his cares as 
king; also Doeg was coi tainly high in his confidence 
(1 Sara. xxi. 7), Pharaoh made some of Joseph’s 
brethren “ rulers over his cattle.” David’s herd- 
masters were among his chief officers of state. The 
prophet Amos at first followed this occupation (Am. 
i. 1, vii. 14). 

He'rei (Is. xix. 18). See Ih-ha-heres. 

Her'edi, a Levite attached to the tabernacle 
(1 Chr. ix. 15). 

Her'mas, the name of a Christian resident at 
Rome to whom St. Paul sends gi'eetiiig in his 
Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 14). iienaeus, Ter- 
tiillian, and Ongen, agree in attributing to him the 
work called the Sh^herd: which is supposed to 
have been written in tlie pontificate of Clement I. ; 
while others affirm it to have been the work of a 
namesake in the following age. It; existed for a 
long lame only in a Latin version, but the first part 
in Gieek is to be found at the end of tbe Codex Si- 


naiticus. It was never received into the canon; 
but yet was generally cited with respect only 
second to that which was paid to the authoritative 
books of the N, T., and was held to be in some 
sense inspired. 

Her'mes, a man mentioned in Horn. xv). 14. 
According to tradition, he was one of the Seventy 
disciples, and afterwards Bishop of Dalmatia. 

Hemog'enes, a person mentioned by St. Paul 
in the latest of all his Epistles (2 Tim. i. 15) when 
all in AsiX had turaed away from him, and among 
their number “ Phygellus and Hermogenes.” 

Her'mon, a mountain on the north-eastern border 
of Palestine (Deut. iii. 8 ; Josh. xii. 1), over against 
Lebanon (Josh. xi. 17), adjoining the plateau of 
Bashan (1 Chr. v. 23). it» situation l^ing thus 
cleai-ly defined in Scripture, there can be no doubt 
as to its identity. It stands at the southern end, 
and is the culminating point of the anti-Libanus 
range; it towers high above the ancient border-city 
of Dan and the fountains of the Jordan, and is the 
most conspicuous and beautiful mountain in Pales- 
tine or Syria. The name Hermon was doubtless 
suggested by its appearance — “ a lofty prominent 
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fcfkf* visible from afar. The Sidonians called it 
Sirion, and the Amorites Shenir, It was also 
namerl Sim^ ‘‘the elevated'* (Deut, iv. 48). So 
now, at the present day, it is called Jebel eth-Sheikh^ 
“ the chief-mountain mUJehel eth-Thelj “ snowy 
mountain.** When the whole country is parched 
with the summer sun, white lines of snow streak 
the head of Hennon. This mountain was the great 
laudnmrk of the Israelites. It was associated with 
their northern border almost as intimately as the 
sea was with the western. Hennon has three 
summits, situated like the angles of a triangle, and 
about a quarter of a mile finm each other. This 
may account for the expression in Fa. xlii. 7 (6), 

1 will remember thee from the land of the Joixlan 
and the Hermom** In two passages of Sci*ipture 
this mountain is called Baal^hermon (Judg. iii. 3 ; 
1 Chr. V. 23), possibly because Baal was there 
woi'shipped. The height of Hennon has never been 
nieasin-ed, though it has often been estimated. It 
may safely be reckoned at 10,000 feet. . 

Her'monitefl, the. Piopeily “the Hermons,** 
with icieience to the three summits of Mount 
Ht-rtnon (Ps. xlii. 6 [7]). 

Herod. Various accounts are given of the an- 
cestry of the Herods ; .but neglecting the exaggerated 
statements of friends and enemies, it seems ceitain 
that they wore of hkiinaejin descent. But though 
aliens by race, the Heit)ds were Jews in faith. The 
gene)*al policy of tlie whole Hentdian family centred 
in the endeavour to found a great and independent 
kingdom, in which the power of Judaism should 
subserve to the consolidation of a state.—l. Hchod 
THE Great was the second son of Antipater, who 
was appointed procurator of Judaea by Julius 
(’aesar, B.c, 47, and Cyprus, an Arabian of noble 
descent. At the time of his father*s elevation, 
though only fifteen years old, he received the go- 
vci nnient of Galilee, and shortly aflerwaids that of 
(7oele*Syria. When Antony came to Syria, u.C. 
41, he appointed Herod and his elder brother Pha- 
sael tetiarchs of Judaea. Herod wa» foroed to 
.tliandon Jiulaea next year by an invasion of the 
Parthians, who supported the claims of Antigonus, 
the repiescnttitive of the Asinouaean dynasty, and 
fled to Rome (b.c, 40). At Rome he was well re- 
ceived by Antony and Octavian, and was appointed 
by the senate king of Judaea to the exclusion of the 
Hasinonaenn line. In the course of a few yeai-s, 
by the help of the Romans, he took Jerusalem 
'M.C. 37), iind completely established his authority 
throughout his dominions. After the battle of 
AcUiim he visited Octavian at Rhodes, and his noble 
bearing won for him the favour of the conqueror, 
who confirmed him in the possession of the king- 
dom, B.G. 31; and in the next year increased it by 
the addition of seveml important cities, and after- 
wards gave him the province of Tiachonitis and the 
district of Paneas. The remainder of the reign of 
Herod was undisturbed by external troubles, but 
his domeatic life was embittered by an almost un- 
interrupted seiies x>f injuiies and cruel acts of 
vengeance. The terrible acts of bloodshed which 
Herod pei'petratod in his own family were accom- 
panied by others among his subjects equally terrible, 
from the number who fell victims to them. Ao- 
cording to the well-known story, he ordered the 
nobles whom he had called to him in his last mo- 
ments to be executed immediately after his decease, 
that so at least his death** might be attended by 
universal mourning. It was at the time of his fatal 
Con. D. B. • . 
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illness that he must have caused Uio slaughter of 
the infants at Bethlehem (Matt, i:* 16-18), and 
from the comparative insignificance of the mui^ei 
of a few young children in an unimportant village 
when contrasted with the deeds which he carri^ 
out or designed, it is not surprising that Jos^hus 
has passed it over in silence. In doling with the 
religious feelings or prejudices of the Jews, Herod 
showed as gi’eat contempt for public opinion as ii| 
the execution of his personal vengeance. But while 
he alienated in this manner the affections of the 
Jews by his ci uelty and disregard for the Law, he 
adoiiied Jerusalem with many splendid monumenta 
of his taste and magnificence. The Temple, which 
he rebuilt with scrupulous care, was the greatest 
of these works. The restoration was begun BC, 
20, and the Temple itself was completed in a year 
and a half. But fresh additioiLs were constantly 
I made in succeeding years, so that it was said that 
I the Temple was “ built in forty and six yeare ” 
(John ii. 20), a phrase which expresses the whole 
period from tlie commencement of Heiod’s woi*k to 
the completion of the latest addition then made.— 
Jl. Herod Antjpas was the son of Herod the 
Great by Malthace, a Samarihui. His father had 
originally destined him as his successor in the king- 
dom, but by the last change of his will appoint^ 
him “tetrarch of Galilee and Peraea** (Matt. xiv. 

1 ; Luke iii. 19, ix. 7 ; Acts xiii. 1. Cf. Luke iii. 1). 
He fiist married a daughter of Aretas, king of 
Arabia Petraea,** but after some time he made 
overtures of marriage to Heredias, the wife of his 
half-brother Hei od-Philip, which she received favoui'* 
ably. Aretas, indignant at the insult offered to 
his daughter, found a pretext for invading the ter- 
ritory of Herod, and defeated him with great loss. 
This defeat, according to the famous passagedn Jo- 
sephus, was attribute by many to the murder of 
John the Baptist, whicl) had been committed by 
Antipos shortly before, under the influence of He- 
redias (Matt. xiv. 4 fi’. ; Mark vi. 17 ff. ; Luke iii. 
19). At a later time the ambition of Herodias 
proved the cause of her husband’s ruin. She ui'ged 
him to go to Rome to gain the title of king (cf. 
Mark vi. 14) ; but he was opposed at the court of 
Caligula by the emissaries of Agi'ippa, and con- 
demned to perpetual banishment at Lugdunum, 
A.D. 39. Herodias voluntarily shai’ed bis punish- 
raeot, and he died in exile. Pilate took occasion 
from our Loiri’s residence in Galilee to send Him 
for examination (Luke xxiii. 6 ff.) to Herod Antipas, 
who came up to Jerusalem to celebrate the Pass- 
over. The city of Tiberias, which Antipas founded 
and named in honour of the emperor, was the most 
conspicuous monument of his long icigu.— III. 
Herod Philip I. (Philip, Mark vi. 17) was the 
son of Herod the Great, and Maiiamne, and must 
be carefully distinguished from the tetrarch Philip. 
He married Hero(lias, the sister of Agi-ippa I„ by 
whom he had a daughter Salome. Herodias, how- 
ever, left him, and made an infamous maiTiage 
with his haif-bi other Herod Antipas (Matt. xiv. 3 ; 
Mai’k vi. 17; Luke iii. 19). He was excluded 
from all share in his father* s possessions in conse- 
quence of his mother’s treachery, and lived after- 
waids in a private station.— IV. Herod Philip II. 
was the son of Herod the Great and Cleopatra. 
Like his half-brothers Antipas and Archdaus, he 
was brought up at home. He reoeived as his own 
government Batanea, Trachonitis, Auranitis (Gaul* 
onitis), and some parts about Jamuia with the title 

y 
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of teti’arch (Luke iii, 1). He huilt a m*w city on 
i»he sile of IWns, near the Rources of the Jordan, 
which he called Caesarea (Matt. xvi. 13; Mark 
riil. 27), and laised l^thsaida to the mnk of a city^ 
tinder the title of Julias, and died there A.D, 34, 
He marrieii Salome, the daughter of Herod Philip I., 
and Heiwlias.— V. Herod Agrippa I. was the son 
of Aristobulus and Berenice, and gmndson of Herod 
the (ii'eat* He was brought up at Uome with 
Claudius and Drusus, and after a life of various 
vicissitudes, was thrown into prison by Tilierius, 
where he remained till the acce^iou of Oiius (Cali- 
gula) A.D. 37. The new emperor gave him the 
governments fonnerly held by the tetrarchs Philip 
and Lysanias, and bestowed on him the ensigns of 
royalty and other marks of iavoiir (Acts xii. 1), 
On the banishment of Antipas, his dominions were 
adtled to those already held by Agrippa. Afler- 
waixls Agrippa rendered important servires to Clau- 
dius, and received from him in return (A.D. 41) 
the government of Judaea and Samaria. Unlike 
liis preilecessore, Agrippa was a strict observer of 
the Law, and he sought with success the favour of 
the Jews. It is probable that it was with this view' 
he put to death .Fames the son of Zeliedoe, and 
further impiisoned Peter (Acts xii. 1 if.). But his 
sudden death interrupted his ambitious projects. 
Jd the fourth year of his reign over the whole of 
Judaea (A.D. 44) Agrippa attended some games at 
Caesaiea, held in honour of the Emperor. When 
ho apj^ioared in the theatre (Acts xii. 21) his flat- 
terers saluted him as a god ; and suddenly lie was 
seized with terrible pivins, and being carried from 
the theatre to the palace died aftei five day.s* agony. 
—VI. Herod Agrippa 11. was the son of Herotl 
Agrippa I. and Cypros, a gi’and-nie<'€ of Herod the 
fireat. At the time of the death of his father 
A.D. 44 he was at Home. Not long afterwards, 
however, the Emperor gave him (c. A.D. 50) the 
kingdom of Ohalcis, 'which had belonged to his 
uncle; and then tmnsfernKl liim (a.d. 52) to the 
tetrarehies formerly held by Philip and Lysanias 
with the title of king (Acts xxv. 13). 'fhe relation 
in which he stood to his sister liereiiice (Acts xxv. 
13) was the cause of grave suspicion. In the last 
Homan war Agrippa took part with the Homans, 
and after the fall of Jerusalem retired with Be- 
renice to Horae, where lie died in the third year 
of Trajan (A.D. 100) 1'hc apjiearance of St. Paul 
before Agi'ippa (A.D. 60) offers several characteristic 
traits. The ** pomp ” with which the king came 
into the audience chamber (Acts xxv. 23) wa.s ac- 
cordant with his general bearing; and the cold 
irony with which he met the impassioned words of 
the Apostle (Acts xxvi. 27, 28) suits the temper 
of one who was contented to take pait in the de- 
stimction of his nation. 

Hero'diaiti. In the account which is given by 
St. Matthew (xxii. 15 if.) and St. Mark (xii. 13 ff.) 
of the last elTorts made by different sections of the 
Jews to obtain from our Lord Himself the materials 
for His accusation, a party under the name of He-^ 
rodians is represented as acting in concert with th§ 
Pharisees (Matt. xxii. 16; Mark xii. 13; comp, 
also iii. 6, viii. 15). There were probably many 
who saw in the power of the Heitidian familjr the 
pledge of the presemtion of their national existence 
m the face of Iloman ambition. Two distinct 
classes might thus unite in supporting what was a 
domestic tyranny as contrasted with absolute de- 
pwdenw on Ri^e ; those who saw in the Herods a 
protection against direct heathen rule, and thwie 
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f who were inclined to look with satisfaction upmi 
such a iHimpromise between the ancient faith and 
heaths cIvilLation, as Herod the Great and liif 
siicces.sors had endeavoured to realise, as the true 
and highest consummation of Jewish hbpes. 

H^ro'diai, daughter of Aristobulus, one of the 
sons of Manamne and Herod the Great, and conse- 
quently sister of Agi'ippa 1. She fii>t married 
Herod lliilip I. ; then she eloped from him to man y 
Heitnl Antipas, her step-uncle, who had been long 
married to, and was still living with, the daughter 
of Aeneas or A ret as, king of Arabia. 'J’he conse- 
quences both of the crime, and of the vejn-oof which 
it incuned, arc well known. Aretas made war 
upon Herod for the injuiy done to his daughter, 
mid rented him with the loss of his whole mtny. 
The head of John tlie Baptist was granted to the 
request of llerodias (Matt, xiv, 8-11; Mark vi. 
24-28). According to Josephus the execution took 
place in a tbilress called Machacrus, looking down 
upon the Dead Sea from the south. She accoin- 
paiiiul Antipas into exile to Liigdiiniira. 

Hero'dion, a relative of St. Paul, to whom lie 
sends his salutation amongst the Christians of tlie 
lioman Church (Horn, xvi. 11). 

Heron. The Hebiew anitphnh appears as tlic 
name of an unclean bird in Lev. xi. 19, Dent. xiv. 
18. It was probably a generic name for a well- 
known class of birds, The only point on which any 
two commentators seem to agicc is that it \s7iot the 
heron. On etymological grounds, Geseniiis considcis 
the name applicable to some initable bird, perhaps 
the goose. 

Housed, the son of Ilesed, or Bcii-Chesed, wn.s 
commissary for Solomon in the district of “ the 
Arubboth, Socoh, and all the land of Hepher” 

1 Is. iv. 10). 

HeihTiOlXi the capital city of Silion king of the 
Amoiites (Num. xxi. 26). It stood on the svestein 
oorder of the high plain {M>shory Josh. xiii. 17), 
Old on the lioundary-linc between the tribes of 
Heiiben and (lad. The ruins of i/esFwn, 20 miles 
ea.st of tlie Jordan, on the parallel of the northen* 
end of the Deiid Sea, mark the site, as they l)ear the 
name, of the ancient Heslilx)!!. The ruins of Hesh- 
bon stand on a low hill rising out of the great un- 
dulating plateau. They are inoie tlian a mile in 
circuit, but not a buibling remains entire. There are 
many cisterns among the ruins (comp. Cant, vii.4). 

Hesh'moxi, a place named, with others, as lying 
in the extreme south of Judah (Josh. xv. 27). 
Nothing further is known of it, 

Heston. Hezron, the son of Reuben (Num. 
xxvi. 6). 

Hestonites, the. Descendants of llesron, or 
Hezron, the son of Reuben (Num. xxvi. 6). 

Heth, the forefather of the nation of the Hit- 
TlTES. in the genealogical tables of Gen. x, and 
1 Chi', i., Heth is a son of Canaan. The Hittites 
were therefore a Hamite race, neither of tlie 
‘‘country” nor the “kindi-ed” of Abraham and 
Isaac (Gen. xxiv. 3, 4, xxviii. 1, 2). 

Hethlon, the name of a place on the northern 
border of Palestine (Ez. xlvii. 15, xlviii. 1). In all 
probability the “ way of Hethlon ” is the pass at the 
northern end of Lebanon, and is thus identical with 
“ the entrenoe of Hamath ” in Num. xxxiv. 8, &c. 

He'ield, a.Benjaminite, one of the Bene-Elpaal, 
a descendant of Shaaraim (1 Chr. viii. 17). 

Heie^'ah, twelfth king of Judah, son of the 
apostate Ahaz and Abi (or Abijah), ascended the 
threne at th^ngc of 25, B.c. 726. Since, however, 
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Ahaz died at the age of 3G, some prefer to make 
Hezekiah only 20 years old at his accession, as 
otherwise he must have been born when Ahaz was 
a boy of 11 yeais old; bu, if any change be de- 
sirable, it is better to suppose that Akaz was 25 
and not 20 years old at his accession. Hezekiah 
was one of the three most peifect kings of Judah 
(2 K. xviii. 5; Ecclus. xlix. 4). His firet act was ^ 
to purge, and repair, and reopen with splendid 
sacrifices and perfect ceremonial, the 'J’emple which 
had been despoiled and neglected during the careless 
and idolatrous reign of his fatlier. This consecra- 
tion was accompanied by a revival of the theo- 
cratic spiiit, so strict as not even to spare “ the 
high places,” which, although tolerated by many 
well-intentioned kings, had naturally been profaned 
by the worship of images and Ashemlis (2 K. xviii. 
4). A still more decisive act was the destruction 
of a bi*azcn serpent, said to have been the one used 
by Moses iiv the miraculous healing of the Ismelites 
(Num. xxi. 9), which had become an obje<;t of 
^oi'ation. When the kingdom of Israel had fallen, 
Hezekiah extended his jiious eatleavouis to Kphniim 
and Maiiassch ; and by inviting the scattered inhab- 
itants to a peculiar Passover, kindled their indig- 
nation also against the idolatrous piactices which 
still continued among them. This Passover was, 
from the necessities of the case, celebiated at an 
unusual, though not illegal (Num. ix. 10, 1 1) time; 
and by an exc^ess of Levitical zeal it was continued 
for the unprecedented pei'iod of fourt«‘en days. For 
these latter facts the Chronicler (2 Chr. xvix., xxx., 
xxxi.) is our sole authority, and he characteristically 
narrates them at great length. At the head of a 
rej)entant and united people, Hezekiah ventured to 
assume the aggressive against the Philistines ; and 
in a series of victories not only rowon the cities 
which his father had lost (2 Chr. xxviii. 18), but 
even dispossessed them of their own cities, except 
Gaza (2 K. xviii. 8) and Gath. It was peihaps to 
the puiposes of this war that he applied the money 
which would otherwi.^e have been used to pay the 
tribute exacted by Shalnianezer, according to fhe 
agreement of Ahaz with his predecessor, Tiglath- 
PiK«er. When, after the capture oi' Samaria, the 
king of Assyria aj)plied for this impost, Hezekiah 
refused it, and in open rebellion omitted to send 
even the usual presents (2 K. xviii. 7). Instant 
war was averted by the heroic and long-continued 
resistance of the Tyrians under their king Eluloeus. 
This must have been a critical and intensely anxious 
period for Jerusalem ; and Hezekiah used every 
available means to strengthen his position, and 
render his capital impregnable (2 K. xx. 20 ; 2 Chr, 
xxxii. 3-5, 30 ; Is. xxii. 8-11, xxxiii. 18). Accord- 
ing to a scheme of chronology proposed by Dr. 
Hincks, Hezekiah's dangerous illness (2 K. xx. ; Is. 
xxxviii. ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 24) nearly synchronised with 
Sargon’s futile invasion, in the fourteenth year of 
Hezekiah’s reign, eleven years before Sennacherib* s 
invasion. That it must have preceded the attack 
of ISennacherib is nearly obvious from the promise 
in 2 K. XX. 6, as well as from modern discoveries. 
Hezekiah, whose kingdom was in a dangerous crisis, 
who had at that time no heir (for Mnnasseh was not 
born till long afterwards, 2 K. xxi. 1), and who re- 
garded death ns the end of existence (Is. xxxviii.), 
“ turiietl his face to the wall and wept sore” at the 
threatened approach of dissolution. God had com- 
passion on his anguish, ^d heaid his prayer. 
Isaiah had hardly left the palace when he was 
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ordered to promise the king immediate recoreiy, 
and a fresh lease of life, ratifying the pixanise by a 
, sign, and curing the boil by a plaster of figs, which 
I were often used medicinally in similar cases. YHiat 
I was the exact nature of the disease we cannot myi 
I according to Mead it was fever tenninating in 
j abscess. Vai'ious ambdssadoi’s came with letters 
and gifts to congratulate Hezekiah on his recovery 
(2 Chr. xxxii. 23), and among them an embassy 
from Mcrodnch-Baladan (or Berodach, 2 K. xx. 12 ), 
the viceroy of Babylon, the Mardokempados of 
rtolcmy’s canon. The ostensible object of this 
mission was to compliment Hezekiah on his con- 
valescence (2 K. XX. 12 ; Is. xxxix. 1), and to 
inquire of the wonder that was done in the land ” 
(2 Chr. xxxii. 31), a rumour of which could not 
fail to interest a people devoted to asti'ology ; but 
its real purpose was to discover how far an alliance 
between the two f owers was possible or desirable, 
for Mardokempados, no less than Hezekiah, was in 
apprehension of the Assyi*ians. Community of inte- 
rest niade Hezekiah receive the overtures of Babylon 
with unconcealed gratification ; and, perhaps, to en- 
hance the opinion of his own imj)Ojtancc as an 
ally, he displayed to the messengers the princely 
treasures which he and his predecessois had accu- 
mulated. If ostentation weie his motive it received 
a terrible rebuke, and he was infonned by Isaiah 
that from the then tottering and subordinate pro- 
vince of Babylon, and not from the mighty Assyria, 
would come the ruin and captivity of Judah (Is. 
xxxix. 5). Sargon was succeeded (n.C. 702) by 
his son Sennacherib, whose two invasions occupy 
the gi*eater part of the S<;ripture records concerning 
the reign of Hezekiah. The fu-st of these took 
place in the thiid year of Sennacherib (n.C. 702\ 
and occupies only three verses (2 K. xviii. 13-16), 
though the route of the advancing Assyrians may 
be ti-aced in Is. x. 5, xi. The rumour of the in- 
vasion redoubled Hezekiah’s exertions, and he pre- 
paicd for a siege by providing ofiensive and de- 
fensive aiTnour, stopping up the wells, and diverting 
the watcrcouvvsps, conductiug the water of Gihon 
into the city by a subteiranean canal (Ecclus. xlviii. 
17), But the main hope of the political taction 
was the alliance witli Egypt, and they seem to have 
sought it by presents and priv^ate entreaties (Is. 
xxx. 6). The account given of this first inv&slon 
in the Annals of Sennacherib is tliat he attacked 
Hezekiah because the Ekronites had sent their 
king Padiya (or “ Haddiya ”) as a prisoner to 
.Jerusalem (cf. 2 K. xviii. 8) ; that he took forty- 
six cities (“ all the fenced cities ” in 2 K. xviii. 13 
is apparently a general expression, cf. xix. 8) and 
200,000 prisoners ; that he besieged Jerusalem with 
mounds (cf. 2 K. xix. 32) ; and although Hezekiah 
promised to pay 800 talents of silver (of which 
perhaps 300 only were ever paid) and 30 of gold 
(2 K, xviii. 14), yet not content with this he 
mulcted him of a part of his dominions, and gave 
them to the kings of Ekron, Ashdod, and Gaza. In 
almost every particular this ai'count agi'ees with 
the notice in Scripture. Hezekiah’s bribe (or fine) 
braught a temporal y release, for the Assyrians 
marched into Egypt, where, if Hcroilotus and 
Josephus are to be trusted, they advanced without 
resistance to Pelusium. In spite of this advantage,^ 
Sennacherib was forced to raise the siege of Pelu- 
sium, by the advance of Tirhakah or Tarakos. 
Returning from his futile expedition, Sennacherib 
dealt treacherously’* with Hezekiah (Is, xxxiii. 
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)) bf af tacking tbe stronghold of Lach^di. This 
was the commeucement of that second invasion, 
respecting which we have such full details in 2 K. 
xviii. 17 sq. ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 9 sq. ; Is. xxxvi. 
Although the annals of ^nnacherib on the gr^t 
cylinder in the Brit. Museum reach to the end of 
his eighth year, and this second invasion belongs to 
his fifth year (B.C. 698, the twenty-eighth year of 
Hezekiah), yet no allusion to it has been found. 
So shameful a disaster was naturally concealed by 
national vanity. From Lachish he sent against 
.Jerusalem an army under two officera and his cup- 
bearer the orator Rabsliakeh, with a blasphemous 
and insulting summons to surrender. Hezekiah*s 
ministera were thrown into anguish and dismay, 
but the undaunted Isaiah hurl<^ back thraateniug 
for threatening with unrivalled eloquence and force. 
Meanwhile Sennacherib, having taken Lachish, was^ 
l^ieging Libnah, when, alarmed by a “ rumour ** 
of Tirhnkah’s advance, he was forced to relinquish 
once more liis immediate designs, and content him- 
self with a defiant letter to Ilezekiali. The next 
event of the campaign, about which we are in- 
fornunl, is that the Jewish king with simple piety 
prayed to God with Sennacherib's letter oiitspre.'id 
befbie him, an<l received a prophecy of imm^iate 
deliverance. Accordingly “ that night the Angel 
of the Lord went out and smote in tlie camp of the 
Assyrians 185,000 men.” There is no doubt that 
.some secondary cause was employed iu the accom- 
plishment of this event. VVe are ceitainly ‘‘ not to 
suppose,” as Dr. Johnson observed, ** that the angel 
went about with a swoid in his hand stabbing them 
one by one, but that some powerful natural agent 
was employed.” Josephus, followed by an im- 
mense majority of ancient and modem commenta- 
tors, attributes it to the Pestilence. Hezekiah only 
lived to enjoy for about one year more his well- 
earned peace and glory, He slept with his fathers 
after a reign of twenty-nine yeare, in the 56th year 
of Ills age (b.c. C97).— 2. Son of Neariah, one of 
the desceixhmts of the royal family of Judah (1 Chr. 
iii. 23).— 3. The same name, though lendcred in 
the A, V. IIiZKiAH, is found ic Zeph. i. 1.— 
4. Ater-of-Hezekiah. [Ater,] 

Hes'ion, a king of Aram (Syria), fixther of 
Tabrimon, and gi-andfather of Benhadad I. He 
and his father aie mentioned only in 1 K, xv. 18. 
In the absence of all information, the natural sug- 
gestion is that he is identical with Kezon, the cxin- 
temporary of Solomon, in 1 K, xi. 23; the two 
names Ijeing very similar in Hebrew, and still more 
so in the versions. 

He'sir. 1. A priest in the time of David, leader 
of the 17th monthly couise in the service (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 15.— 2. One of the heads of the people (Uy- 
men) who sealeil the solemn covenant with Nehe- 
miah (Neh. x. 20). 

Hesral, one of the thirty heroes of David’s guard 
(2 Sara. xzUi. 35). In the parallel list the name 
appears as 

Hez'ro, in 1 Chr. xi. 37. 

Hex’ron. 1. A son of Reuben (Gen. xlvi. 9 ; 
Vix. vi. 14),-«>2. A son of Pharez (Gen. xlvi. 12; 
ftuth iv. 18). 

HM'nmltes, the. 1. Descendants c»f Hezron 
the son of Reuben (Num. xxvi. 6).— 2. A branch 
of the tribe of Judah, descendants of Hezron, the 
son of Pharez (Num. xxvi. 31). 

one of the thirty-seven heroes of David’s 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 30). 


HIGH PLACES 

Hiddek’el, one of the rivers of Kden, the rivef 
which “ goeth eastward to Assyria” (Gen. ii. 14), 
and which Daniel calls “the Great river” (Dan. 
X. 4), seems to have been rightly identified by the 
LXX. with the Tigi-is. Dehei is clearly an equi- 
valent of /Jigla or IHgiath, a name borne by tlio 
Tigris in all ages. The name now in use among 
the inhabitants of Mesopotamia Is DijleJi, It has 
generally Wn supposed that Digla is a men? 
Shell) i tie coriiiption ot' TigrCy and that this latter is 
the true name of the stream ; but it must be ob- 
served that the two forms are found side by side in 
the Babylonian transcript of the Behistun inscrijn 
tion, and that the ordinai-y name of Uie stream in 
the inscriptions of Assyria is Tiggar. 

Hi’el, a native of Bethel, who rebuilt Jericho in 
the reign of Ahab (1 K. xvi. 34' ; and in whom 
was fulfilled the curse pronounced by Joshua (Josh. 
V. i. 26). 

Hierap'olis. This place is mentioned only once 
in Scripture (Col. iv. 13^, with ColOSSAK and 
I.AODICKA. Such association is just what we 
should expect ; for the three towns were all iu the 
Ijasin of the Maeander, and witliin a few miles 
of one another. Its modern name is PamJiouh- 
fCalessi, 

Hier’eel, T Ksd. ix. 21. [Jehiel.] 

Hier'emoth. 1. 1 Esd. ix. 27. [Jerejroth.] 
—2. I Ksd. ix. 30. [KAMorii.] 

Hierielns, 1 Esd. ix. 27, answera to Jehiel in 
Kzr, X. 

Hier'mas, 1 Esd. ix. 26. [Rami ah.] 

Hieron'ymus, a Syrian general in the time of 
Aiitiochus V. Eupator (2 Macc. xii. 2). 

Hlggai'on, a word which occurs three times in 
the hook of Psalms (ix. 17, xix. 15, xcii. 4). 
Mendelssohn translates it meditation, thought, idea. 
It should seem that Higgaion has two me{ininir.s. 
one of a general character implying thought, re- 
flection, and another in Ps. ix, 17, and Ps. xcii. 4, 
of a technical nature, the precise meaning of whicli 
cannot at this distance of time be detci mined. 

Places. From the earliest times it wa>» 
the custom among all nations to erect altars and 
places of worship on lofty and conspicuous spots. 
To this general custom we find constant allusion in 
the Bible (Is. Ixv. 7 ; Jer. iii. 6 ; Ez. vi. 13, xviii. 
6 ; Hos. iv. 13), and it is especially attributed to 
the Moabites (Is. xv. 2, xvi. 12; Jer. xlviii. 35). 
Even Abraliam built an altar to the Lord on a 
mountain near Bethel (xii. 7, 8 ; cf. xxii. 2-4, xxxi. 
54), wliich shows that the practiiK? was then as 
innocent as it was natural; and although itaftei- 
wards became mingled with idolatrous observances 
(Num. xxiii. 3), it was in itself fin* less ‘likely to 
be abused than the consecration of groves (Hos. 
iv. 13). It is, however, quite obvious that if 
every grove and eminence had been suffered to be- 
come a place for legitimate worship, especially in a 
country where they had already been defiled with 
the sins of polytheism, the utmost danger would 
have resulted to the pure worship of the one true 
God, It was therefore implicitly forbidden by the 
law of Moses (Deut. xii. 11-14), which also gave 
the strictest injunction to destroy these monuments 
of Canaanitish idolatry (Lev. xxvi. 30 ; Num. xxxiii. 
52 ; Deut. xxxiii. 29), without stating any genei-al 
reason for this command, beyond the fact that they 
had been connected with such associations. The 
command was a prospedtice one, and was not to 
come into force until such time os the tribes were 
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settled in tlie pi-omised land. Thus we find that 
both Gideon and Manoah built altars on high places 
by Divine command (Judg. vi. 25, 26, xiii. 16-23), 
and it is quite clear from the tone of the book of 
Judges that the law on the subject was dther 
totally forgotten or practically obsolete. It is more 
surprising to find this law absolutely ignored at a 
much later peiiod, when there was no intelligible 
reason for its violation — as by Samuel at Mizpeh 
•'I Sam. vii. 10) and at Bethlehem (xvi. 5^; by 
S.iui at Gilgal (xiii. 9) and at Ajalon (? xiv. 35) ; by 
David (1 Chr. xxi. 26)} by Elijah on Mount Caimel 
(IK. xviii. 30) ; and by other prophets (1 Sam. x. 5). 
The explanations which are given are sufficiently 
unsatisfactory ; but it is at any rate certain that the 
worship in high places was organised and all but 
univei*Ral throughout Judea, not only during (1 K. 
lii. 2-4), but even after the time of Solomon. The 
convenience of them was obvious, because, as local 
centres of religious w®i*ship, they obviated the un- 
pleasant and dangerous necessity of visiting Jeru- 
salem for the celebration of the yeaily feasts (2 K. 
xxiii. 9). Many of the [nous kings of Judah were 
either too weak or too ill-informed to repiess the 
worship of Jehovah at these local stinctuaries, while 
they of course endeavoured to prevent it from being 
contaminated with polytheism. At last flezekiah 
set himself in good earnest to the supf)ression of 
this prevalent conniption (2 K. xviii. 4, 22), both 
in Judah and IsraeJ (2 Chr. xxxi. 1), altliough, so 
rapid was the growth of the evil, that even his 
sweeping reformation required to be finally con- 
summated by Josiah (2 K. xxiii.), and that too in 
Jerusalem and its immediate neighbourhood (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 3). After the time of Josiah we find no 
fui-tlier mention of these Jehovistic high places. 

High-Priest. In treating of the office of high- 
piiest among the Israelites it will be convenient 
to consider it — I. Legally. II. Theologically. 
HI. Historically.— I. The legal view of the high- 
piiest’s office comprises all that the law of Moses 
^ordained respecting it. The first distinct separa- 
tion of Aaron to the office of the priesthood, which 
previously belonged to the fii-stborn, was that re- 
corded Ex. xxviii. We find from the very first the 
following characteristic attributes of Aaron and the 
high-priests his successors, as distinguished from 
the other priests: — (1.) Aaron alone was anointed 
(Lev. viii. 12), whence one of the distinctive epi- 
thets of the high-priest was “ the anointed priest” 
(Lev. iv. 3, 5, 16, xxi. 10; see Num. xxxv. 25). 
This appears also from Ex. xxix. 29, 30. The 
anointing of the sons of Aaron, i. c. the common 
priests, seems to have been confined to sprinkling 
their garments with the mioiriting oil (Ex. xxix. 21, 
xxviii, 41, &c.). The anointing of the high-pricst 
is alluded to in Ps. cxxxiii. 2. The composition of 
the anointing oil is prescribed Ex. xxx. 22-26. The 
manufacture of it was entrusted to certain priests, 
called apothecaries (Neh. iii. 8). — (2.) The high- 
priest had a peculiar dress, which passed to his succes- 
sor at his death. This dress consisted of eight parts, 
as the Kabbins constantly note, the breastplate, the 
ephod with its curious girdle, the I'obe of the ephod, 
the mitre, the hroidered coat or diaper tunic, and 
the girdle, tlie materials being gold, blue, red, crim- 
son, and fine (white) linen (Ex. xxviii.). To the 
aliove are added, in ver. 42, the breeches or drawers 
.Lev. -xvi. 4) of linen; a^d to make up the nura^r 
8, some reckon the high-priest’s mitre, or the plate 
separately from the bonnet; whil^othei*s reckon 
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the curious girdle of the ephod se|>aratelr horn the 
ephod. Of these 8 ariicles of attire, 4 — viz. the coat 
or tunic, the giitlle, the breeches, and tlie bonnet 
or turban (migbd*dh) instead of the mitre (miYs- 
nepheth) — belonged to the common priests, Takmg 
the aiticles of the high-priest’s dress in the order in 
which they are enumerated above, we have (a.) the 
breastplate, or, as it is further named (vers. 15, 29, 
30), the breastplate of judgment. It was, like the 
inner curtains of the tabernacle, the vail, and the 
ephod, of “ cunning work.” The breastplate was 
originally 2 spans long, and 1 span broad, but 
when doubled it was square, the shape in which it 
was wora. It was fastened at the top by rings 
and chains of wreathen gold to the two onyx stones 
on ibe shoulders, and beneath with two other rings 
and a lace of blue to two coiTesjionding rings in 
the ephod, to keep it fixed in its place, above the 
curious girdle. But the most remarkable and most 
im|)ortant part of this breastplate were the 12 pi-e- 
cious stones, bet in 4 rows, 3 in a row, thus corre- 
sponding to the 12 tribes, and divided in the same 
manner as their camps were; each stone having 
the name of one of the cliildien of Israel engraved 
u|>on it. According to the LXX. and Josephus, 
and in accoi dance with the language of Scripture, 
it was thebe stones which constitute the Uiim and 
Thummim. [Urim and Thummim.] The addition 
of precious stones and costly ornaments expresses 
glory b«‘yond simjdc justification (comp. Is. Ixii. 3 ; 
Kev, xxi. 11, 12-21). But, moreover, the high- 
priest being a representative personage, the fortunes 
of the whole people would most properly be indic- 
ated in Ills person. A striking instance of this, in 
connexion too with symbolical dress, is to be found 
ill Zeeh. iii. It seems to be sufficiently obvious 
that the breastplate of Righteousness or judgment, 
resplendent with the same precious stones which 
symbolize the glory of the New Jerusalem, and on 
which were engraved the names of the 12 tribes, 
worn by the high-priest, who was then said to bear 
the judgment of the children of Israel upon his 
heart, was intended to express by symbols the ac- 
cejitance of Isiuel grounded upon the sacrificial func- 
tions of the high-priest. — (6.) The Ephod. This con- 
sisted of two parts, of which one covered the back, 
and the other the froht, i. e. the breast and upper 
part of the body. These Avere clasped together on 
the shoulder with two large onyx st«)iies, each having 
engraved on it 6 of the names of the tribes of Israel. 
It was further united by a “curious girdle” of 
gold, blue, pui-ple, scarlet, and fine twined linen 
round the waist [Ephod ; Girdle]. — (c.) The 
Robe of the ephod. This was of inferior materia! to 
the ephod itself, being all of blue (ver. 31), which 
implied its being only of “ woven work” (xxxis. 
22), It was worn immediately under the ephod, 
and was longer than it. The blue robe had no 
sleeves, but only slits in tlie sides for the aims to 
come tlirough. It had a hole for the head to pass 
througli, with a bolder loiind it of woven work, to 
prevent its being rent. The skirt of this robe had 
a remarkable trimming of pomegranates in blue, 
red, and crimson, with a bell of gold between each 
pomegranate alternately. The bells were to give a 
sound when the high-priest went in and came out 
of the Holy Place. — {d.) The mitre or upper turban, 
with its gold plnte, engraved with Holiness to 
THE Lord, fastened to it by a ribbon of blue. 
Josephus applies the tei-m mitsnepheth to the tur^ 
bans of the common priests as well, but says lliat 
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in addition to this, and sewn on to the top of it, the 
Aigh-pnest had another turban of blue ; that besides 
this lie had outside the turban a triple crown of 
gold, consisting, that is, of 3 lims one above the 
other, and terminating at top in a kind of conical 
caljx, like the inveit^ calyx of the herb hyoscy- 
amus. Josephus doubtless gives a true account of 
the high-priest’s turban as worn in his day. He 
also describes the lamina or gold plate, which’ he 
says covered the forehead of the high-priest. — 
(tf.) The broidered coat was a timic or long skirt of 
linen with a tessellated or diaper pattern, like th< 
setting of a stone. The ghdle, also of linen, was 
wound round the body seveml times from the 
bieast downwaixls, and the ends hung down to 
the ancles. The breeches or drawei-s, of linen, 
covered the loins and thiglis; and the bonnet or 
mtgbd*dh was a turbuu of linen, partially cover- 
ing the head, but not in the form of a cone like 
that of the high-piiest when the mitre was added 
to it. These four last were common to all priests.- 
(3.) Aaron had peculiar functions. To him alone 
it appertained, and he alone was permitted, to enter 
the Holy of Holies, which he did once a year, on 
the gi*eat day of atonement, wlieii he sprinkled the 
blood of the sin-offering on the mercy--se{it, and 
burnt incense within the vail (Lev. xvi.). He is 
said by the Talmudi.>ts not to have worn his full 
}iontitical robes on this occasion, but to have been 
clad entirely in white linen (Lev. xvi. 4, 32). It is 
singular, however, that on the other hand Josephus 
says that the great fast day was the chief, if not 
the only day in the year, when the high-priest wore 
all his rolies. — (4.) The high-prieat had a peculiar 
place in the law of the nianslayer, and his taking 
sanctuaiy in the cities of refuge. The manslayer 
might not leave the city of refuge during the life- 
time of the exi.sting high-priest who was anointed 
with the holy oil (Num. xxxv, 25, 28). It was 
also forbidden to the high priest to follow a I'uneral, 
or lend his clothes for the dead, accoiding to the 
precedent in Lev. x, 0. The other lespocts m 
which the high-priest exercised superior functions 
to the other piiests arose rather fiom his position 
and opportunities, than weie distinctly attached to 
his office, and they consequently varied with the 
jici-sonal character and abilities of the high-piiest. 
Even that portion of power which most naturally 
and usually belonged to him, the rule of the Temple, 
and the government of the priests mid ].evites who 
ministered there, did not invariably fill to the 
share of the high-pi iest. The liabbiiis speak very 
frequently of one second in dignity to the high- 
priest, whom they call the Sagan, and who often 
acted in the high-priest’s room. He is the same 
who in the 0. T. is called “the second priest” 
(2 K. xxiij. 4, XXV. 18). Thus too it is explained 
of Annas and Caiaphas (Luke iii. 2), that Annas 
was Sagan. Ananias is also thought by some to 
have bwn Sagan, acting for the high-piiest (Acts 
xxiii. 2). It does not appear by whose authority 
the high-priests were appointed to their office before 
there weie kings of Ismel. But as we find it in- 
variably done by the civil power in later times, it is 
probable that, in the times preceding the monarchy, 
it was by the elders, or Sanhedrim. It should be 
added, that the usual age for entering upon the 
functions of the priesthood, according to 2 Chr. xxxl. 
17, is considered to have been 20 years, though a 
priest or high-priest was not actually incapacitated 
if he had attmned to puberty. Again, according to 
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Lev. xxi., no one that had a blemish could officiate 
at the altar.— II. Theologically. I'he theological 
view of the high-priesthoc^ does not fall within tlie 
scope of this Uictioniuy. It must suffice thei-efbie 
to indicate that such a view would embrace the 
consideration of the office, dress, functions, and 
ministrations of the high* priest^ coiisideied as 
typical of the priesthood of our Loixl Jesus Christ, 
and hs setting forth under shadows the truths 
which ai*e openly taught under the Gospel. Thi» 
has been done to a great extent in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. It would also embrace all the moral 
and spiritual teaching supposed to be intended by 
such symbols.— 111. To pass to tlie historical view 
of the subject. The history of the high-priests 
embraces a period of about 1370 years, and a succes- 
sion of about 80 high-pviests, beginning with Aaron, 
and ending with l^hannias. They naturally arrange 
themselves into three groups — (a.) those before 
David ; (6.) those from David to the captivity ; 
(c.'^ those from the letuni of the Babvlonish cap- 
tivity till the cessation of the office at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, (a.) The high-priests of the 
firet group who are distinctly made known to us 
as such are — 1. Aaron; 2. Eleazar; 3. Phinehas; 
4. Eli ; 5. Ahitub (I Chr, ix. 11 ; Neh. xi. 11 ; 
1 Sam. xiv. 3) ; 6. Ahiah ; 7. Ahimelech. Phinehas 
the .son of Eli, and father of Ahitub, died before his 
lather, and so was not high-priest. Of the above, 
the three fust succeeded in legular older, Nadab 
and Abihii, Aaron’s eldest sous, having died in the 
wilderness (Lev. x.). But Eli, the 4th, was of the 
line of Ithamar. What was the exact interval be- 
tween the death of Phinehas and the accession of 
Eli, what led to the ti misference of tlie chief pricst- 
hooil from the line of Eleazar to tliat of Ithamar, 
we have no means of determining from Scrijitnie, 
Jo.sephus a.sserts that the father of Bukjci— whom 
he mils Joseph, and Abiezer, i. e. Abishua — was 
the last high-priest of Phinehas’s line, before Zailok. 
If Abishua died, leaving a son or giandson under 
age, Eli, as head of the line of Ithamar, might 
liav'e become high-priest as a matter of couire, oi' 
he might have been appointed by the elders. If 
Ahiah and Ahimelech are not variations of the name 
of the same {jei’son, they must have been brothe]'.s, 
since both wore sous of Ahitub. The high-pnests 
then before David’s reign may be set down a.s ei^ht 
in number, of whom seven are said in Scripture to 
have been high-priests, and one by Josephus alone. 
— (6.) Passing to the second group, we begin with 
the unexplained circumstance of theie being two 
priests in the reign of David, appiirently of nearly 
equal authority, viz. Zadok and Abiathar (1 Chr. 
XV. 11 ; 2 Sam. vii. 17). It is not unlikely that 
atler the death of Ahimelech and the secession of 
Abiathar to David, Saul may have made Zadok 
priest, and that David may have avoided the diffi- 
culty of deciding between the claims of his faithful 
friend Abiathar and his new and impoitant ally 
Z.adok by appointing them to a joint priesthood: 
the fiirt place, with the Ephod, and Drim and 
Thummim, remaining with Abiathar, w'ho was in 
actual possession of them. The firet considerable 
difficulty that meets us in the historical survey of 
the high-priests of the second group is to ascertain 
who was high-priest at the dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple. Josephus says that Zadok was, and the 
Seder Olam makes him the high-priest in the reign 
of Solomon ; but 1 K. iv? 2 distinctly asserts that 
Azai'iah the so^ of Zadok was priest under Solomon, 
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intl 1 Chr. vi. 10 tells us of Azariah, ** he it is 
that executed the priest's office in the temple that 
Solomon built in Jerusalem/’ obviously meaning at 
its Hi-st completion. We can hardly therefore be 
wrong in saying that Azariah the son of Ahimaaz 
was the first high-priest of Solomon’s Temple. In 
constructing the list of the succession of priests of 
this group, our method must be to compare the 
genealogical list in 1 Chr. vi. 8-15 (A. V.) with 
the notices of high-priests in the sacred histoiy, 
and with the list given by Josephus, Now as re- 
gards the genealogy, it is seen at once that there is 
something defective ; for whereas from David to 
Jeconiah there are 20 kings, from Zadok to Jehoza- 
dak there are but 13 priests. Then again, while 
the pedigree in its six first geneiations fiom Zadok, 
inclusive, exactly suits the history, yet is there a 
great gap in the middle ; for between Amai iah, the 
high-pricst in Jehoshaphat’s reign, and Shalluin 
the father of Hilkiuh, the high-priest in Josiali’s 
reign — an interval of about 2^0 years — there are 
but two names, Ahitub and 2Cadok, and those liable 
to the utmost suspicion from their repioducing the 
same sequence which occurs iii the earlier part of 
tile same genealogy — Amaiiah, Ahitub, Zadok. But 
the historical books supply us with four or five 
names for this interval, viz. Jehoiada in the reigns 
ofAthaliiih and Joash, and probably still earlier; 
Zechariaii his son ; Azariah in the reign of Czziah ; 
Urijah in the reign of Ahaz ; and Azariah in the 
reign of Hezekiah. If, however, in the genealogy 
of 1 Chr, vi., Azariah and Hilkiah have been acci- 
dentally trans})o.sed, as is not unlikely, then the 
Azariali who was high-priest in Hezekiah's reigu 
will Ije the Azariah of 1 Chr. vi, 1:1, 14. Putting 
the additional histoiiciil names at four, and deduct- 
ing the two suspicious names fiom the genealogy, 
we have 15 higli-priests iudicafeJ in Sciipture as 
contemporary with the 20 kings, with room, how- 
ever, for one or two more in the history. In addi- 
tion to these, the Sudeas of Josephus, who cor- 
re8|Jonds to Zedekiah in tlie reign of Amaz ah in 
«the Seder Clara, and Odeas, who coriesponds to 
lloshaiah in the leign of Manasseh, according to 
the same Jewish chronicle, may really lepresent 
high-piiests whose names have not been preserved 
in Scripture. This would biing up the number to 17, 
or, if we retain Azariah as tlie father of Soraiah, to 
18, which agrees nearly with the 20 kings. Review- 
ing the high-priests of this second greup, the follow- 
ing are some of tlie mobt remarkable incidents; — 

(1) The transfer of the seat of worship from Shiloh 
in the tnbe of Kpliraim to Jerusidera in the tribe 
of Judah, cfl’ccted by l>avid and consolidated by the 
building of the magnificent Temple of Solomon. 

(2) The organization of the Temple service under 
the high-priest. (3) The revolt of the ten tribes. 
(4) The overthrow of the usurpation of Athaliah 
by .lehoiada the high-priest. (5) The boldness and 
success with which the high-priest Azariah with- 
sitood the encroachments of the king Uzziah upon 
the office and functions of the priesthood. (6) The 
repair of the Temple by Jehoiada, the restoration 
of the Temple services by Azariah in the reign of 
Hezekiah, and the discoveiy of the book of the law 
and the religious reformation by Hilkiah in the 
reign of Josiah. (7) In all these great religious 
movements, however, excepting tlie one headed 
by Jehoiada, it is remarkable how the civil power 
took the lead. The pfrepoudei’ance of the civil 
over the ecclesiastical jiower, as an historical fact. 
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in the kingdom of Judah, although kept wfthin 
bounds by the hereditary succession of the high- 
priests, seems to be proved from these circumstances. 
The priests of this series ended with Seriuah, who 
was taken prisoner by Nebuzai>*adan, and slain at 
Riblah by Nebuchadnezzar, together with Zepha- 
niah the second pnest or Sagan, after the burning 
of the Temple and the plunder of all the sacred 
vessels (2 K. xx, 18). His son Jehozadak or Jo- 
sedech was at the same time carried away captive 
(1 Chr. vi. 15), The time occupied by these high- 
priests was about 454 years, which gives an ave- 
1 age of something more than twenty-five years to 
each high-priest. It is reraai kable that not a single 
instance is recorded after the time of David of an 
inquiry by ITiim and Thummim. The ministry of 
the prophets seems to have superseded that of the 
high-priests (see e. g, 2 Chr. xv., xviii., xx. 14, 
15 ; 2 K. xix. 1, 2, xxii. 12-14 ; Jer. xxi. 1, 2). — 
(c.) An interval of about fifty-two years elapsed 
between the high-priests of the second and tliiid 
group, during which there was neither Temple, nor 
altar, nor ark, nor priest Jehozadak, or Josedech. 
as it is written in Haggai (i. 1, 14, &c.), who should 
have succeeded Seraiiih, lived and died a captive at 
Babylon. The poiitifiial office revived in his son 
Jeshua, of whom such frequent mention is made in 
Kzra and Nohemiah, Hagsai and Zechariah, 1 Esdr. 
and Keel us. ; and he therefore stands at the head of 
this third and last series, honoumbly distinguished 
for his zealous co-operation with Zerubbabel in re- 
building the Temple, and restoiing the dilapidated 
commonwealth ot Israel, His successors, as far 
as the 0. T. guides us, were Joiakim, Eliashib, 
Joiada, Johniian (or Jonathan), and Jaddua. Jaddua 
was high-piiest in the time of Alexander the Great. 
Jaddua was succeeded by Onias I., his son, and he 
again by Simon the Just, tiie last of the men of the 
great synagogue. Upon Simon’s death, his son 
Oniiis Inking under age, Kleaziir, Simon’s brother, 
succeeded him. The high-priesthood of Elcazar 
is memo) able as being that under which the LXX. 
version of the Scriptures was made at Alexandria 
tor Ptolemy Philadelphus, according to the account 
of Josephus taken from Aristeas, Viewed in its 
relation to Judaism and the high-priesthood, this 
translation was a sign, and perhaps a helping cause 
of their decay. It marked a growing tendency to 
Hellenise, utterly inconsistent with the spiiit of the 
.Mosaic economy. What^ however, for a time save^l 
the Jewish institutions, was the cruel and impolitic 
IHirsecutiou of Antioclius Epiphmies. The result 
was that after tlie high-priesthood had been brought 
to the lowest degiadation by the apostasy and crimes 
of the last Onias or Menelaus, the son of Eleazai\ 
and after a vacancy of seven years had followed the 
brief pontificate of Alcimus, his no less infamous 
successor, a new and glorious succession of high- 
prie.sts arose in the Asmoneaii family, who united 
the dignity of civil rulers, and for a time of inde- 
pendent sovereigns, to that of the high-priesthood. 
The Asmoneaii family were priests of the course 
of Joiarib, the first of the twenty- four courses (1 
Chr. xxiv, 7), whose return from captivity is re- 
coi-ded 1 ('hr. ix. 10 ; Neh. xi. 10, They were 
piobably of the house of Eleazar, though this caiv 
not be aflirmed with certainty. This Asmonean 
dynasty lasted from B.C. 153, till the family was 
damaged by intestine divisions, and tlien destroyed 
by Uerod the Great, Aristobulus, the' last high- 
pricst of his line, brother of Mariamne, was mur- 
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dei'c^ by oi'der of Herod, his brother-in-law, B*C. 35* 
There were no fewei titan twenty-eight high-priesta 
from the icign of Herod to the destruction of the 
Temple by Titus, a peiiod of 107 years. The 
N. T. introduces us to some of these later, and oft- 
changing higii-piiests, viz. Annas, Cainphas, and 
Ananias. Theophilus, the son of Ananus, was the 
high-priest from whom Saul received lettew to the 
synagogue at Damascus (Acts ix. 1,14). Phannias, 
the last high-priest, was appointed by lot by the 
Zealots from the course of priests called by Josephus 
Eniachim (probably a corrupt I'eadiug for Jachim). 
The subjoined table shows the succession of high- 
priests, as far as it can be ascertained, and of the 
cont&nporary civil rulers. 

Cn^O. KULKR. HIOn-rBIKST. 

Mosee . Aaron. 

Joshua . Eleazar. 

Othniel . Phinefaas. 

AUsbua Abishua. 

£U . Eil. 

Samnel . Ahitub. 

Saul . Ahijab. 

David . Zadok and Abiatbar. 

Solomon Azariab. 

Abijah Jobanon. 

Asa Azarhih. 

Jehoshapbat Amariuh. 

Jeboram Jehoiada. 

Ahaziah 

Jehoash Do. and Zecltariah. 

Amaziah ? 

Uzzlab .. Azariuh. 

Jolham i 

Ahaz . . UrDab. 

Hezekiah Azariab. 

Manassch Shallum. 

Amon , , 

Josiah Hilkiab. 

Jehoiakim Azariab? 

Zedeklah Scrulah. 

Evil-Merodacli Jehozadak. 

Zembbabel (Cyrus and Jeshna. 

Darius). 

Mordecai ? (Xerxes) loiakim. 

Ezra and Nehemiah (A>ta- Eliashib. 
xorxes). 

Darius Notlins Joiada. 

Artaxerxes Muemon . . . . Johanan. 

Alexander the Oreai . . . . Jadduo. 

Onlas 1. (Ptolemy JMoi, Oniasl. 

Antigonns). 

Ptolemy Sotcr Simon the Just 

.Ptolemy I’hiladelphus . . Eleazar. 

, . Manasseb. 

IHoleiny Eiiergetcs . . . Onias XI. 

Ptolemy Flillopator . . . Simon II. 

l^lcmy Epipbaues and Onias III. 

Antiochus. 

Antiochtts Epipbancs .. (Joshua, or) Jason. 

,, Onias, or Meueluus. 

Demetrius . . . Jacimus, or Alcimas. 

Alexander Balas . . . Jonathan, brother of ./udas 

Xliaccabcus (Asinonean). 

Simon (Asmonean) . . Simon (Asmoncan). 

John Hyreanus (Asm.) . . John Hyreanus (iA>.). 

King Arlstobiilus (Asm.) . . Aristobulus (Do ). 

King Alexander Jannaeus Alexander Jannaeus (Do.). 
(Asmonean). 

Queen Alexandra (Asm.) . . Hyreanus II. (Do.). 

King Aristobulus 11. (As- Aristobulus II. (Do.), 
moneao). 

Pompey the Great and Hyr- Hyreanus II. (Do.), 
canus, or rather,* towards 
the end of bis pontificate. 

Antipater. 

Pacorus the Parthian . . .. Antlgonus (Da). 

Herod K. of Judaea . . . . Ananelus. 

Aristobulus (last of Asmo- 

neans), murdered by Herod. 

AuaneluH restored. 

Herod tbc Great Jesus, son of Faneus. 

>> Simon, son of Boetbus, 

father-in-law to Heiwl. 

» * Matthlaa eon of I'heophilus. 
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,, JossaniB, BonofSknuNU 

Andielaiia £. of Judaea . . Eleazar. 

Jesus, son of Sie. 

,, .... .. Jozarus (second time). 

C^renlMS. governor of Ifyna, Ananus. 
second time. 

Valerius Gratus, procurator ishmael, son of Pbabl. 
of Judea. 

, , Eleazar, son of Ananus. 

Simon, son of Kamith. 

Vitellius, governor of Syria Caiaphas, called also Josepn. 

, , Jnnatlmn, son of Ananus. 

,, Theophilus, brother of Jo- 

nathan 

Herod Agrippa Simon Canthems. 

,, Matthias, brother of Jonu* 

than, son of Ananus. 

, , PHioneus, son of Cantheros. 

Herod, king of Glialds . . Joseph, son of Camei. 

, , Ananias, son of Nebedeus. 

, , JonaMuin. 

, , I-raael, son of Fabl. 

, , Joseph, son of Simon. 

,, Ananus, sou ot Ananus, or 

Ananias. 

Appointed by the people . . Jesos, son of Gamaliel. 

Do. (Whiston on B.J. iv. 3, Matthias, son of Tbcupbiliis. 
07 ). 

Chosen by lot Pbamrias, son of Samuel. 

Hi'len, the name of a city of Judah allotted with 
its suburbs to the priests (1 Cbr. vi. 68). 

Hilld'ah. 1. Father of Eliakim (2 1\ . xviii. 37, 
Is. xxii. 20, xxxvr. 22), [ELfAKIM.]— 2. High-priest 
in the reign of Josiidi (2 K. xxii. 4 sqq. ; 2 Chr. xxxiv, 
9 sqq. ; 1 Esdr. i. 8). According to the genealogy 
lit 1 Chr. vi. 13 (A. V.) he was son of Shallum, 
and from Ezv. vii. 1, apparently the ancestor ot 
Ezm the scribe. His h«gh-piiesthood was rendered 
particularly illustrious by the great refomation 
etfected under it by king Josiah, by the solemn 
Passover kept at Jerusalem in the 18th year of 
that king’s reign, and above all by the discovery 
which he made ot the book, of the law of Moses in 
the temple. With regard to the bitter, Kennicott 
is of opinion that it was the original autograph 
copy ot the Pentateuch written by Moses wliich 
Hilkinh found, but his argument is far from con-, 
elusive. A difficult and interesting question arises, 
What was the book found by Hilkiah ? Our means 
of answering this question seem to be limited, 
(1) to an examination of the terms in which tlie 
depositing the book of the law by the aik was 
originally enjoined; (2) to an examination of the 
contents of the book discovered by Hilkiah, as fai 
as they transpire; (3) to any indications which 
may be gathered from the contemporary writings 
of .Teremiah, or from any other portions of Scrip- 
tuie. A consideration of all these points raises a 
.strong probability that the Iwok in question w'as 
the book of Deuteronomy.— 8. A Merarite Levile, 
son of Amzi (1 Chr. vi. 45; hebr. 30).— 4. An 
other Merarite Levite, second son of Hosah (1 Chr. 
xxvi. 11).— 5. One of those who stoixl on the right 
hand of Ezra when he read the low to the people. 
Doubtless n Levite, and proliably a priest (Neh. viii. 
4). He may be identical with the Hilkiah who 
came up in the expedition with Jeshua and Zei ub- 
babel (xii. 7).— 6. A priest of Anathoth, father of 
the prophet Jeiemiah (Jer, i. 1).— 7. Father of 
(Jemari^, who was one of Zedekiah's envoys to 
Babylon (Jer. xxix. 3). 

HU'lily a native of Pifathon in Mount Ephraim, 
father of Abdon, one of the judges of Israel (Judg. 
xii. 13, 15). * * 

Hillf. The sti’uctui e and characteristics of the 
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hills of Palestine will be most convenientljr noticed 
in the general description of the features of the 
oountiy. But it may not be unprodtable to call 
attention heie to the various Hebrew^ teims for 
vhi(5h the word hill ** has been employed in the 
Kuth. Version. 1. Oibeah, from a root which 
jjeems to have the force of curvature or humpish- 
ness. A word involving this idea Is peculiarly 
applicable to the rounded hills of Palestine. 2. But 
our translators have also employed the same Knglish 
word for the very diflerent teim Aar, which hLs a 
much more extended sense than gibeah, meaning a 
whole district rather than an individual eminence, 
and to which our woi-d “ mountain ** answem with 
tolerable accuracy. This exchange is always un- 
desirable, but it sometimes occurs so as to confuse 
the meaning of a passage where it is desirable that 
the topography should be unmistakeable. For in- 
stance, in Kx. xxiv. 4, the “hill” is tlie same 
which is elsewhere in the same chapter (12, 13, 18, 
&c.) and book, consistently and accurately rendered 
“mount” and “mountain,” The countiy of the 
“ hills,” in Deut. i. 7 ; Josh. ix. 1, x. 40, xi. 16, 
is the elevated district of Judah, Benjamin and 
Kphraim, which is correctly called “ the mountain ” 
in the eaidiest descriptions of Palestine (Num. xiii. 
29), and in many subsequent passages In 2 K. i. 
9 and iv. 27, the use of the word “ hill ” obscures 
the allusion to Carmel, which in otiier passages of 
the life of the prophet {e,g. 1 K. xviii. 19; 2 K. 
iv. 25) has the term “mount” correc.tly attached 
to it. 3. On one occasion the word Afa’o/cA, better 
“ascent,” is rendered “hill” (1 Sam. ix. 11). 

4. In the N. T. the word “ hill ” is employed to 
render the Greek word $ovp6s; but on one occa- 
sion it is used for tipos, elsewhere “ mountain,” so 
as to obscure the connexion between the two parts 
of the same nariative (Luke ix. 37). 

Hin. [AIeasures.] 

Hind, tlie female of the common stag or cervtts 
elaphus. It is frequently notic*ed in the poetical 
jKuis of Scripture as emblematic of activity (Gen. 
xlix. 21 ; 2 vSam. xxii. 34; Ps. xviii. 33 ; Hab. iii. 
19), gentleness (Piuv. v. 19), feminine modesty 
(Guit. ii. 7, iii. 5), eaniest longing (Ps. xlii. 1), 
and maternal aflectiori (Jer. xiv. 5). Its shyness 
and remoteness from tiie haunts of men are also 
alluded to (Job xxxix. 1), and its timidity, causing 
ii to cast its young at the sound of thunder (Ps. 
xxix. 9). 

Hinge. Both ancient Egyptian and modern 
Oriental doors were and are hung by means of 
pivots turning in sockets both on the upper and 
lower sides (1 K. vii. 50). In Syria, and especially 
the Haul an, there ai’e many ancient doors consisting 
of stone slabs with pivots carved out of the same 
piece, inserted in sockets above and below, and fixetl 
during the building of the house. The allusion in 
Prov. xxvi. 14 is thus clearly explained. 

Hin'nom, Valley o:^ otherwise called “ the val- 
ley of the son ” or “ children of Hinnom,” a deep 
and narrow mvine, with steep, rocky sides to the 

5, and W. of Jerusalem, separaiing Mount Zion to 
the N. from the “Hill of Evil Counsel,” and the 
sloping ix>cky plateau of the “ plain of liephaim ” to 
the S. The earliest mentiom of the Valley of Hin- 
nom in the saci-ed writings is in Josh. xy. 8, xviii, 
16, where the boundary-line between the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin is descyibed, as passing along 

• the bed ot the ravine. On the southern brow, 
ovoi'looking the valley at its eastern* extremity, 
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Solomon erected high places for Holech (1 K. a. 

7), whose horrid rites were revived from time to 
time in the same vicinity by the lotei* idolatroua 
kings. Ahaz and Manasseh made their children 
‘•pa.« through the fire” in this valley (2 K, xvi. 

3; 2 Chr. xxviii. 3, xxxiii. 6), and the fiendish 
custom of infimt sacrifice to the fire-gods seems to 
have been kept up in Tophet, at its 8.E. extremity 
for a considerable period (Jer, vii. 31 ; 2 K. xxx, 
10). To put an end to these abominations the 
place was polluted by Josiah, who rendei*ed it cere- 
monially unclean by spreading over it human bones, 
and other coiTuptions (2 K. xxiii. 10, 13, 14; 

2 Chr. xxxiv. 4, 5), from which time it appears to 
have become the common cesspool of the city, into 
which its sewage was conducted, to be carried off 
by the waters of the Kidron, as well as a laystall, 
where all its solid filth was collected. From its. 
<;ercmonial dehlement, and fium the detested and 
abominable fire of Molech, if not from the supposed 
everburning funeral piles, the later Jews applied 
the name of this valley Oe Hinnomf Gehenna, to 
denote the place of i;ternal torment. The name by 
which it IS now known is Wady Jehennam, oi 
Wady er I^ttbSb. 

Hippopot'amns. There is hardly a doubt that 
the Hebrew behemoth describes the hippopotamus : 
the word itself’ bears the strongest resemblance 
to the Coptic name pehemoiit, “ the water-ox,” and 
at the same time expresses in its Hebrew form the 
idea of a very large hkast. Though now no longer 
found in the lower Nile, it was formerly common 
there. The association of it with the crocodile in 
the passage in which it is described (Job xl. 15 ff.), 
and most of the particulars in that p'vs.snge are 
more appi’opriate to the hippopotamus than to any 
other animal. 

Hi'rali, an Adullamite, the friend of Judah (Gen. 
xxxviii. 1, 12; and see 20). 

Hi'ram, or Hu'ram. 1. The king of Tyre who 
sent workmen and materials to Jei usalem, first 
(2 Sara. V, 11, 1 Chr. xiv. 1) to build a palace for 
David whom he ever loved (1 K. v. 1), and again 
(1 K. V. 10, vii. 13, 2 Chr. 14, IG) to build the 
Temple for Solomon, witli whom he had a treaty 
of peace and commerce (1 K. v. 11, 12). The 
contempt with which he received Solomon’s present 
of Cabul (1 K. ix. 12) does not appear to have 
caused any breach betw'een the two kings. He 
admitted ^lemon’s ships, issuing from Jojtpa, to a 
share in the profitable Ibitule of the MediteiTanean 
(1 K. X. 22) ; and Jewish sailors, under the guid- 
ance of Tyrians, were taught to bring the gold of 
India (1 K. ix. 26) to Solomon’s two harbours on 
the Ked Sea. Dius the Phoenician historian, and 
Menander of Ephesu.s assign to Hiram a prosperourj 
reign of 34 yeans ; and relate tliat his fatlicr was 
Aliibal, his sou and successor J3aleazai’. Othere re- 
late that Hiram, besides siqiplying timber for the 
Temple, gave his daughter in mm-riage to Soloraou, ^ 
—2, Hiiam was the name of a man of mixed race 
(1 K. vii. 13, 40), the princijial architect and en- 
gineer sent by king Hiram to Solomon. 

Hirca'niLB, “ a son of Tobias,” who had a large 
treasure plac^ for security in the ti*easury of the 
temple at the time of the vi.sit of Helioclorus 
(c. 187 B.c. ; 2 Macc. iii. 11). The name appeals 
simply to be a local appellative. 

mt'tites, the, the nation descended from Oheth 
(A. V. “ Heth ”), tlie second son of Canaan. Out 
Hrat introduction to the Hittites is in the time oi 
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Abraham, when he bought from the Bcne-Chelh, 
“Children of lleth/’ the Held and the cave of 
Machpelah, belonging to Ephron the Hittite. They 
wcie then settled at the town which wi\s after- 
wards, under its new name of Hebron, to liecome 
one of the most famous cities of Palestine, then 
bearing tlie name of Kirjath-nrba, and perhaps also 
of Mamre (Gen. xxiii. 19, rsv, 9), The propensi- 
ties oi the tribe appear at that time to have been 
mther commercial than military. As Ewald well 
says, Abmham chose his allies in warfai'e from the 
Amorites, but he goes to the Hittites tor his gi*ave. 
But the tribe was evidently as yet but small, not 
impoiltuit enough to be noticed l»eside “ the Oa- 
uaanite and the Perizzite’* who shared the bulk 
of the land between them (Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 7). 
Throughout the book of Exodus the name of the 
, Hittites occurs only in the usual formula for the 
occupants of the Promised Laud. From this time 
their quiet habits vanish, and they take their ptirt 
agiiinst the invader, in equ&l alliance with the 
other Canaanite tribes (Josh. ix. 1, xi. 3, &c.). 
Henceforwaid the notice.s of the Hittites are very 
few and faint. We meet with two individuals, 
both attached to the person of David. (1.) “ Ahi- 
melech the Hittite” (1 Sam. xxvi. 6). (2.) “Uriah 
the Hittite,” one of “the thirty ” of David’s body- 
guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 39 ; 1 Clir. xi.‘4l). The 
Egyptian annals tell us of a very |wjwcrtul con- 
federacy of Hittites in the valley of the Oroides, 
with whom Sether L, or Setiios, waged war about I 
ji.e. 1340, and whose capital, Ketesh, situate near 
Emesa, he conquered. In the Assyrian inscriptions, 
as lately deciphered, theie are fr(*quent references to 
a nation of Khatti, whose ten itoi y also lay in the 
valley of tlie 0»oiites, and who weie sometimes 
assisted by the people of the sea-coast, probably 
the Phoenicians. If the ideiiti Heat ion of these 
people with the Hittites should prove to be coi- 
rect, it aflbids a clue to the meaning of some 
passjiges which are otheiwise puzzling. 

Hi'viteS) the. Tlie name is, in the oiigiual, 
unifoimly found in the singular number. In the 
genealogical tables of Genesis, “ the Hivite ” is 
named as one of the descendants— the sixth in older 
— of Cana<'in, the son of Ham (Gen. x. 1 7 ; 1 Chr. 
i, 15), In the first emimeiation of the nations 
who, at the time of the call of Abialmm, occupii*d 
the promised laud (Gen. \v. 19-21), the Hivites 
su'e omitted from the Hebrew text. The name is 
also absent in the report of the spies (Num. xiii. 
29)^ Perhaps this is owing to the ilieu Insignifi- 
cance of the Hivites. We fii^st encounter flie actual 
people of the Hivites at the time of Jacob’s letum 
to Canaan. Shechem was then in tlieir possession, 
Hamor the Hivite being tlie “ prince of the land ” 
(Gen. xxxiv. 2\ Tliey were at this time, to judge 
of them by tneir ru lei's, a warm and impetuous 
])eople, cr^ulous and easily deceived by the crafty 
and ciuel sons of Jacob. The narrative fuither 
exhibits them as peaceful and commercial, given to 
“ trade” (10, 21), and to the acquiring of “jiosses- 
sions” of mtle and otlier “ wealth” (10, 23, 28, 
29). We next meet with the Hivites during the 
conquest of Canaan (Josh, ix. 7, xf, 19). Their 
character is now in some i espccts inatenally altered. 
They aie still evidently aveise to fighting, but they 
have acquired-— possibly by long expeiienoe in tiafiic 
— ^aii amount of craft which they did not before 
{lossess, and whicli enables tliem to turn the tables 
on the Israelites in a highly successful manner 
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(Josh. IX. 3-27). The main body of the Hivites, 
howevci', were at this time living on the northeni 
confines of western Palestine— under Hermon, in 
the land of Mizpeh'' (Josh. xi. 3) — “in Mount 
Lebanon, from Mount Baal-Hermon to the enter- 
ing in of Hamatli” (Judg, iii. 3, comp. 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 7). 

Hiski'ahy an ancestor of Zophaniah the prophet 
(Zeph. i. 1), 

Hisld'jali, according to the A. V. a man who 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 17). 
But there is no doubt that the name should be 
taken with that preceding it, as “ Ater-Hizkijah.” 

Ho'bab. This name is found in two places only 
(Nnm. X. 29; Judg. iv. 11), and it seems doubtful 
whether it denotes the fathei -in-law of Moses, or 
his son. (1.) In favour of the latter are (a.) the 
express statement that Hobab was “ the son of 
Raguel” (Num. x. 29); liapiel or Kouel — the 
Hebrew word in both cases is the same — being 
identified with Jethro, not only in Ex. ii. 18 (comp, 
iii. 1, &c,), but also by Josephus. (6.) The fact 
that Jethro had some time previously lett tin* 
Israelite camp to retuin to his own country (Ex. 
xviii, 27), (2.) In favour of Hobab’s identity wiJih 
Jethro are («,) the words of Judg. iv. 11 ; hut it 
should be rememl)eie<l that this is, ostensibly, of 
later date than the other, and altogether a more 
ciisual statement. (6.)‘ Josephus in s|)€aking of 
liaguel remaiks that he “had lothor {i.e. Jethro) 
fur a surname.” The Mahometan traditions aie 
certainly in favour of the identity of Hobab with 
Jethio, But whether Hobab was the father-in-law 
of Moses or not, the notice of him in Num. x. 
29-32, though brief, is full of point and iiitei-est. 
While Jethro is pieserved to us as the wise anil 
practised administrator, Hobab appears as tlie ex- 
perienced Bedouin sheikh, to whom Moses looketl 
for the mateiial safety of his cumbrous caravan in 
the new and dillicult ground before them, 

Ho'bab, the place to which Abraham pursued 
the kings who had pillaged Sodom (Gen. xiv, 15), 
It was situated “ to the noi th of Damascus.” The 
Jews of Damascus allirm that the village Jobar, 
not far from Biirzeli, is the Ilobah ol‘ Scj iptiire. 

Hod, one of the sons of Zophah, among the 
descendants of Asher (I Chr. vii, 37), 

Hodai'ab, sou of Elioeuai, of the royal line of 
Judah (1 Ghr. iii. 24), 

Hodavi'ab. 1. A man of Manaaseh, one of the 
heads of the half-trilie on the east of Jordan (1 Chr. 
V. 24).— 2. A man of Benjamin, son of Has-senuah 
(1 Chr, ix. 7),— 3. A Levite, who seems to have 
given his name to an important family in tlie tiibe 
(Ezr, ii, 40). 

Ho'desb, a woman named in the genealogies of 
Benjamin ( I Chr. viii. 9) as the wife of Shaharaim. 

Ho'deyab, Neh. vii. 43. [Hodaviah, 3.} 

Hodi'ab; one of the two wives of Ezra, a man 
of Judah (I (.'hr. iv. 19). She is doubtless the 
same person as . ehudijah in verse 18. 

Hodi'jab. 1. A Levite in the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (Neh. viii. 7 ; and probably als-o ix. 5 ; 
X. 10).— 2. Another Levite at the same time (Neh. 
X. 13).— i A layman; one of the “heads” of 
the people at the same time (Neh. x. 18). 

Hog'lfl^) the third of the five daughters of Zelo- 
phehad (Kum. xxvi. 33, x,xvii. 1, xxxvi. 11, Josh, 
xvii. 3). • 

Holuun, king of Hebron at the time of the oon 
quest of Caiiaan (Josh. x. J''. 
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Holm-IVee occurs only in the apocryphal story | 
of Susanna (ver. 58), The passage contains a cha- ! 
racteristic play on the names of the two trees men- ' 
iioned by the elders in their evidence. wpTvos 
of Theophrastus and Dioscorides denotes, there can 
be no doubt, the Quercas cocdfera* The Lat. 
ilejc was applied both to the holm-oak {Q, ilex) 
and to the Kermes-oak (Q, coocif^a). 

Holofer'nes, or, more coiTectly, Olopernes, 
was, accoixling to the book of Judith, a general of 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of the Assyrians (Jud. ii. 4), 
who was slain by the Jewish heroine Judith during 
the siege of Bethulia. 

Ho'lon, 1. A town in the mountains of Judah ; 
one of the first group, of which Debir was appa- 
mnlly the most considerable (Josh. xv. 51, xxi. 15). 
[Hilen.]— 2. A city of Moab (Jer. xlviii. 21, 
only). No identification of it has yet taken place. 

Ho'mam., the foim under which, in 1 Chr. i. 39, 
an Edomite name appears, which in Gen. xzxvi. is 
given Hemam. 

Homer. [Measures.] 

Honey. The Hebmw aibasht in the first place, 
ap]ilies to the product of the bee, to which we ex- 
clusively give the name of honey. All travel lem 
agree in describing Palestine as a land “flowing 
with milk and honey” (Ex. iii. 8); bees being 
abundant even in the remote parts of the wilder- 
ness, where they deposit their honey in the crevices 
of the rocks or in hollow trees. In some jiaris of 
northern Aiubia the hills are so well stocked with 
bees, tlnat no sooner are hives jdaced than they are 
occupied. In the !f»econd place the term d^bush 
applies to a decoctionof the juice of the gmpe, which 
is still called dihs^ and which forms an article of 
commerce in the East; it was this, and not or- 
dinary bee-honey, which Jacob sent to Joseph (Gen. 
xliii. 11), and which the Tyrians puichased fiom 
Palestine (Ez. xxvii. 17). A thiid kind has been 
described by some writers as “vegetable” honey, 

* by which is meant the exudations of certain trees 
and shrubs, such as the Taimirix mannifera, found 
in sthe yieninsiila of Sinai, or the btunted oaks of 
Luristaii and Mesopotamia. The honey, which 
Jonathan ate in the wood (1 Sara. xiv. 25), and 
the “ wild honey,” which supjiprted St. John 
(Matt, iii, 4), have been referred to this species. 
lJut it was piobably the honey of the wild bees. 
A fourth kind is described by Josephus, as being 
manufactuied from the juice of the date. 

Hook, Hooks. Various kinds of hooks are 
noticed in the Bible, of which the -following are 
the most important. 1, Fisliing-liooks, (Am. iv. 
2,; Job xli. 2; Is. xix. 8; Hub. i. 15). 2. Pro- 
perly a ring (A. V. “ thorn,”) placed through the 
mouth ot a large tish and attached by a cord to a 
stake for the purpose of keeping it alive in the 
water (Job xli. 2) ; the word meaning the cord is 
render^ “ hook ” in the A. V, 3. A such 
as in our countiy is placed through the nose of a 
bull, and similarly used in the East for leading 
*bout lions (Ez. xix. 4, where the A. V. has “ with 
chains ”), camels and other animals. A similar 
method was adopted for leiuling prisoners, as in the 
case of Manasseh, who was led with rings (2 Chr. 
x.xxiii. 11 ; A. V. “in the thorns”). An illustra- 
tion of this practice is found in a bas-relief dis- 
covered at Khombad (Layard, ii. 376). 4. The 
hooks of the pillam of the Tabernacle. (Ex. xxvi. 
32, 37, xxvii. 10 ff., xxxviii*. 13 ft'.) 5. A vine- 
(li’esser’s pruuiug-hook (Is. ii. 4, xviii. 5 ; Mic. iv. 
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8; Joel Hi. 10). 6. A flesh-hook for Mtiug up 
the joints of meat out of the boiling-pot (Ex. xxrii. 
3; 1 Sam. ii. 13-14). 7. Probably “hooks" 

for the purpose of hanging up animals to flay 
them (Ez. zL 43^ 



Hook. (Layord’o iVjnetwA.) 


Hoph'ni and Phineas, the two sons of Eli, 
who fulfilled their hereditary sacerdotal duties at 
Shiloh. Their larutal rapacity and lust, which 
seemed to acquim fresh violence with their fathers 
increasing years (1 Sam. ii. 22, 12-17), filled the 
people with disgust and indignation, and provoked 
the curse which was denounc^ against their father’s 
house first by an unknown prophet (27*36), and 
then by Samuel (1 Sam. iii. 11-14). They were 
both cut off in one day in the flower of their age, 
and the ark which they had accompanied to battle 
against the Philistines was lost on the same occa- 
sion (1 Sam. iv. 10, 11). 

Hor, Kount. 1. 1'he mountain on which Aaron 
died (Num.,xx. 25, 27). The word Hor is re- 
garded by the lexicographei-s as an archaic form of 
/far, the usual Hebrew term for “ mountain." 
The few facts given us hi the Bible regaiding 
Mount Hor are soon told. It was “ on the boundaiy 
line ” (Num. xx. 23) or “ at the edge" (xxxiii. 37) 
of the land of Edom. It was the halting-place 
of the people next after Kadesh (xx. 22, xxxiii. 37), 
and they quitted it for Zalmonah (xxxiii. 41) in 
the road to the Bed Sea (xxi. 4). It was duiing 
the enaunpment at Kadesh that Aaron was gathered 
to his fathers. It is almost unnecessary to state 
that it is situated on the eastern side of the great 
valley of the Arabah^ the highest and most con-, 
spicuous of the whole range of the sandstone 
mountains of Edom, having close beneath it on its 
eastern side the mysterious city of Petra. The 
tradition has existed fiom the earliest date. It is 
now the Jchel Nchi-Hanmj “ the mountain of the 
Prophet Aaron.” Of the geological formation of 
Mount Hor we have no very trustworthy accounts. 
The general structure of the range of Edom, ot 
which it forms the most prominent feature, is new 
red sandstone, displaying istelf to an enormous 
thickness. Mount Hor itself is said to be entirely 
sandstone, in very liorizontal strata. Its height, 
according to the latest measurements, is 4800 feet 
(Eng.) above the Mediterranean, that is to say about 
1700 leet above the town of Peti-a, 4000 above the 
level of the Arabah, and more than 6000 above 
the Dead Seiu Tlie mountain is inai-ketl far and 
near by its double top, which rises like a huge 
castellated building fiom a lowei' base, and is snr- 
mouiited by a circular dome of the tomb of Aaran, 
a distinct wliite spot on the dark red surface ot 
the mountain. The impression received on the 
spot is that Aaron’s death took place in the small 
basin between the two peaks, and that the people 
were stationed either on the plain at the base of the 
peaks, or at that part of the Wady Abu-^Kusheybeh 
from which the top is command^. The chief in- 
terest of Mount Hor will always consist in the 
prosiHjct from its summit — the last view of Aaron 
— that view which was to him what Pit^ah was to 
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his brother.— 2. A mountain, entii-ely distinct fi-om 
tlie preceding, named in Num. xxxiv. 7, 8, only, 
as one of the marks of tlie northein boundary of 
the Land which the children of Isinel were about to 
conquer. The identification of this mountain has 
always been one of the puzzles of Sacred Geography. 
The Meditenanean was the western boundary. The 
noi them boundaiy started from the soa ; the fii-st 
point in it was Mount Hor, and tlie second the 
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^trance of Hamath. The entrance of Hamath 
seems to have been determined by Mr. Porter as 
the pass at Kaiat cl^Hvisn., close to NumSy the an- 
cient Hamath*~at the other end of the range of 
Lebanon. Surely Mount Hor ** fhen can be 
nothing else than the great chain of Lebanon itself. 
It is so clearly the natural northern boundary of 
the country, that there seems no reason to doubt 
that the whole range is intended by the teim Hor. 



Vtow ol th(* sunimit of Mount llor (From Lubotvlc.) 


Ho 'ram, king of Gezek at the time of the con- 
quest of the suutli-westeni part of Palestine (Josh. 

X. a:}). 

Ho'reb. Kx. iii. 1 , xvii. G, xxxiii. 6 ; Deut. i. 
2, 6, 19, iv. 10, 15, V. 2, ix. 8, xviii. 16, xxix. 1 ; 
1 K. viii. 9, XIX. 8; 2 Chr. v. 10; Ps. cvi. 19; 
Mai. iv. 4; Kccliis. xlviii. 7. [Sinai.] 

Ho'ram, one of the fortified jilaces in the terri- 
tory of Naphtali ; named with Iron and Migdai-el 
(Josh. xix. 38). Van de Velde suggests Hnrah as 
the .site of Horem. 

Hor Hagid'gad, the name of a desert station 
where the Israelites encamped (Nuin. xxxiii. 32), 
pronably the .same as Gudgotlah (Deut. x. 7). On 
the west side of the Arabah Itobiusou has a Wady 
GhMdghidhy which may bear the same meaning ; 
but as that meaning might be perhaps applied to a 
great number of lociililies, it woulU be daugeious to 
infer identity. 

Ho'li. 1. A Horite, .son of Lotan, the son of 
Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 22; 1 Chr. i. 39),— -2. In Gen. 
xxxvi. 30, the name ha.s in the oi iginal the definite 
article prefixed “the Horite;’* and is in fiut pie- 
cisely the same word with that which hi the pre- 
ceding vejiie, and also in 21, is rendered in the 
A. V. “the Iloiites.”— 8. A man of Simeon; 
father of Shaphat (Num. xiii. 5), 

Ho'rites and Ho'rims, the aborigina] inhabibints 
of Mount Seir (Gen. xiv. 6), and probably allied 
to the Emims and Kephaims. The name Horite 
appeaji's to have been derived from their habits as 
“cave-dwellers,*' Their excavated dwellings are 
still found in hundreds in tlie sandstone cliffs and 
mountains of Edom, and especially in Petra, 
Hor'mah, or Zeplmth, (Judg, i. 17), was the 
chief town of a king of a Caiiaanitish tribe on the 


.south of Palestine, which was reduced by Joslma, 
and became a city of the teiritory of Judah ixv. 
30 ; 1 Sam. x.xx. 30), but apparently belonged to 
Simeon (^1 Chi . iv. 30^. 

Horn. I. Litekal. (Josh. vi. 4, 5; comp. 
Ex. xix. 13; 1 Sam. xvi. 1, 13; I K. i. 39; Job 
xlii. 14.) — Two pui'posps arc mentioned in tlu* 
Scriptures to which the horn seems to have been 
applied. Truin})et.s were probably at (ii-st merely 
honas pei-forated at the ti]), such as are still used 
upon mountain-farms for (jailing home the la- 
bourei*s at meal-time. The word horn is also 
applied to a flask, or ves.sel made of horn, con- 
taining oil (1 Sam, xvi. I, 13 ; 1 Iv. i. 39), ui 
used as a kind of toilet-bottle, filled with the pie- 
paration of iMtimoiiy with which women tingt*d 
their eye-lashes.— II. Mktapiioiiical. 1. From 
shnilaritji of fonn . — 'fo this use belongs the appli- 
cation of the word horn to a trumpet of metal, as 
already mentioned. The horns of the altar (Ex. 
xxvii. 2) arc not snppo.sed to have been n'.ad( of 
horn, but to have been m(‘tallic piojections trom 
the four corneis. The peak or summit of a hill 
was called a horn (Is, v. 1 ). 2, From similarity 

of positlim and use . — Two principal applications of 
this metaphoj' will be found — strenyth and honour. 
Of strenyth the hoi-n of the unicorn was the most 
frequent repiesent'itive (Deut. x.xxiii. 17, &c.), but 
not always; comp. 1 K. xxii. 11, where probablj 
horns of iron, worn defiantly and symbolically or. 
the head, are intended. Among the Druses upon 
Mount Lebanon the married women wear silvei\ 
horas on their heads. In the sense of hbnoury the 
word horn stands for the abstract {my liorn. Job 
xvi. 15; all the harm of Teraely Lam. ii. 3), and 
so for the gupreme authority, it also stands for the 
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concreU, whence it comes to metui kmgdom 
(t)an. viii. 2, &c. ; Zech. i. 18). Out of either or 
both of these two last meti^hora sprang the idea of 
representing gods with horns. 



Heailii of niodnm Adltiics onmmented with horns. 


Hornet. That the Hebrew woid tzir'dh de- 
st'ribes the hornet, may be taken for granted on the 
Rlmo.st unaniinons authority of the ancient ver- 
sions. Not only wei'e l)»»e8 exceedingly numerous 
in Palestine, but from the name Zoreah (Josh. xv. 
33) we may infer that hornets in particular in- 
festel some of the country. In Scripture the 
hornet is leferred to only as the means which 
Jehovah employed foi* the extirpation of the 
Canaanites (Ex. xxiii. 28; Dent. vii. 20; Josh. 
XXIV. 12 ; Wisd. xii. 8). Some commentator.s 
regard the woi'd as used in its literal sense, but it 
mora probably expresses under a vivid image the 
consteniation with which Jehovah would inspire 
the enemies of the Israelites, as declaied in Dent, 
ii. 25, Josh. ii. II. 

Horona'inii a town of Moab, possibly a sanc- 
tuaiy, named with Zoar and Luhith (Is. xv. 5 ; 
J«*. xlviii. 3, 5, 34). No clue is afforded to its 
(Kisition, cither by the notices of the Bible or by 
mention in other works. It seems to have lieeii 
on an eminence, and approached by a road which 
is styled the “ way ” (Is. xv. 5), or the “descent ” 
(Jer. xlviii. 5). 

Hor'OXlit6f the, tlie designation of Snnballat 
(Neh. ii. 10, 10; xiii. 28). It is derived by Ge- 
senius from Horonaim. 

Horsa. The mo.st striking feature in the Bib- 
lical notices of the horse is the exclusive application 
of it to warlike operations ; in no instance is that 
useful animal employed for the purposes of ordinary 
locomotion or agriculture, if we except Is xxviii. 
28, where wo learn that horses (A. V. “horse- 
men ” ) were employed in tlireahing, not, however, 
in that case put in the gears, but simply driven 
about wildly over the streweil grain. This remark 
will be found to be borne out by the historical pas- 
sages hereafter quoted; but it is equally stidkiug 
in the poetical parts of Scripture. The animated 
description of the horae in Job xxxix. 19-25 applies 
solely to the war-horse. The terms under which 
the horse is described in the Hebrew language are 
usually sils and pdrd$h» There is a marked dis- 
tinction between the sms and the pdrdsh; the 
ibi'mer were horses for driving in the war chariot, 
of a heavy build, the lattA* were for riding, and 
particularly for cavalry. This distinction is not 
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observed in the A. V. from the oirattinstanoe that 
pdrdsh also signifies horseman ; the correct sense is 
essential in the following passages — 1 K. iv. 26, 
“ibity thousand Mnrtof-horses and twelve thou- 
sand camlry-\iOT9e& \** Ez. xxvii. 14, “driviag- 
horses and riding-hoi'ses ; Joel ii. 4, as riding- 
horses, so shall they run : ” and Is. xxi, 7, ** a train 
of horses in couples.** In addition to these terms 
we have rccesh to desci’ibe a swift horse, used for 
the royal post (Esth. viii. 10, 14) and similar pui^ 
poses (IK. iv. 28; A. V, “dromedary” as n’.so 
in Esth.) or for a rapid journey (Mic. i. 13); 
ramindcy used once for a mare (Esth. viii, 10) ; 
and sdsah in Cant. i. 9, where it is regarded in the 
A. V. iis a collective term, “ company of honscs:’* 
it rather means,* uccoiding to the received punctua- 
tion, “ my mare,** but still better, by a slight alte- 
ration in the punctuation, “ mares.’* The Hebrews 
in the patriarchal age, as a pastoral race, did not 
stand in need of the services of the horse, and for a 
long period after their settlement in Canaan they 
dispensed with it, partly in consequence of the 
hilly nature of the country, which ouly admitted 
of the use of chariots in certain localities ( Judg. i. 
19), and partly in consequence of the prohibition 
in Deut. xvii. 16, which would be held to apply 
at all periods. David first established a force of 
cavalry and chariots after the defeat of Hadadezer 
(2 Sam. viii. 4). But the great supply of hoi-ses 
was subsequently effected by Solomon tli rough his 
(xinnexion with Egypt (1 K. iv, 26), Solomon 
also established a very active trade in horses, which 
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were brought by dealers out of Egypt an I lesold at 
a protit to the Hittites, who liv^ between Pales- 
tine and the Euphrates (1 K. x. 28, 29). In the 
countries adjacent to Palestine, the use of the horse 
was much more fiequcnt. It was introduced into 
Egypt probably by the Hyksos, as it is not repre- 
sented on the monuments before the 18th dynasty. 
The Jewish kings sought the assistance of the 
Egyptians against the Assyrians in this respect (’1$,. 
xxxi. 1, xxxvi. 8 ; Ez. xvii. 15). But the cavaJiy 
of the Assyrians and other eastern nations was re- 
garded as most formidable ; the horses themselves 
were highly bred, as the As.<(yrian sculptures still 
testify, and fully merited the ‘ praise bestowed on 
them by Habakkuk (i. 8). With r^;ard to tlie 
trappings and management of the horse we have 
little information ; the bridle was placed over tlie 
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horse'a nose (Is, xzx. 38), and a bit or curb is also 
mentioned (2 K. lix. 28 ; Ps. xxxii. 9 ; Prov. xxvi. 3 ; 
Is. xzxvii. 29 ; in the A, V. it is incon’ectly given 
** bridle,” with the exception of Ps. xxxii.). The 
harness of the Assjrrian horses was profusely deco- 
rated, the bits being gilt (1 £sdr. iii. 6), and the 
bridles adorned with tassels; on the neck was a 
collar terminatiiig in a bell, as described by Zecha 
rioli (xiv. 20). Saddles were not used until a late 
period. The horses were not shod, and therefore 
lioofs as hai^ “as flint” (Is. v. 28) wei*e regained 
as a great merit. The chariot-horses were covered 
with embroidered trappings (Ez. xxvii. 20). Horses 
and chariots were us^ also in idolatrous proces- 
sions, as noticed in regard to tlie sun (2 K. xxiii. 
11 ). 

Horseleach (Hcb. *&lukah) OCCUI'S once only, 
viz. Prov. XXX. 15. There is little if any doubt 
that 'dlukdh denotes some species of leech, or I'atlier 
is the generic term for any bloodsucking annelid, 
such as Ilirudo ( the medicinal leech), Jfaemopis 
(the horseleech), Limnatis^ Trochetia^ and Aula- 
stoma, if all these genera are found in the marshes 
and pools of the Bible-lands. The bloodsucking 
leeches, such as Hirudo and Haemopis, were with- 
out a doubt known to the ancient Hebrews, and as 
tlie leech has been for ages the emblem of rapacity 
and cruelty, there is no reason to question that this 
annelid is denoted by dlukdh. The Arabs to t)ii'< 
day denominate the Limmtis Nilotica, *alak. As 
to the expression ** two daughters ” it is figurative, 
and is intended to denote its bloodthirsty propen- 
.sity. 

Ho'sah, a city of Asher (Josh. xix. 29), the next 
landmark on the boundary to Tyie. 

Ho'sah, a Mei-arite Levite (1 Chr. xxvi. 10), 
chosen by David to be one of the first door- 
keepere to the ark after its ariival in Jerusjdem 
(I (^hr. xxvi. 38). 

Hosan'lia (“ Save, we pray ”),the cry of the mul- 
titudes as they thronged in our Loi d’s triumphal pi o- 
cession into Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 9, 15 ; Mar, xi. 9, 
10; John xii. 13). The IValm fiom which it was. 
taken, the 118th, was one with which they were 
familiar from being accustomed to recite the 25th 
and 26th vei'ses at the Feast of 'J abernacles. On 
that occasion the Halid, consisting of Psalms cxiii. 
-cxviii., was chanted by one of the priests, and at 
certain intervals the multitudes joinetl in the re- 
sponses, waving their branches of w illow and palm, 
and shouting as they weaved them Hallelujah, or 
Hosanna, or “0 Lord, I beseech thee, send now 
prosperity ’* (Ps. cxviii. 25). On each of the 
seven days during which the feast lasted the people 
thronged in the boui’t of the Temple, and went in 
procession about the altar, setting their bough.? 
bending towards it ; the trumpets sounding as they 
shouted Hosanna. It was not uncommon for the 
Jews in later times to employ the observances of 
this feast, which was pre-eminently a feast of glad- 
ness, to express their feelings on other occasions of 
rejoicing (1 Macc. xiii. 51 ; 2 Macc. z. 6, 7). 

Hose'a, son of Beeri, and first of the Minor Pro- 
phets, as they appear in the A. V. Ttme. — This 
question must be settled, as far as it can be settled, 
partly by reference to the title, partly by an inquiry 
into the contents of the book. For thfe beginning 
of Hosea’s ministry the title gives ns tlie reign of 
Uzziah, king of Judah, but limits this vague de- 
flnition by reference to Jeroboam II. king of Israel ; 
H therefore yields a date not later than n.o. 783. 
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The pictures of social and political Hfs which 
Hosea draws so forcibly are rather applicable tn 
the inteiTPgnuin which ibllowed the death of Jero- 
boam (782-772), and to the reign of the succeeding 
kings. It sieems almost certain that very few 
of his prophecies were widtten until after tlie 
death of Jeroboam (783), ami probably the life, or 
rather the propnetic career, of Hosea, extended from 
784 to 725, a period of fifty-nine years.— P/acc. 
— ^Thei*e seems to be a general consent among 
commentators thot the prophecies of Hosea were 
delivered in the kingdom of Israel .— and 
Parentage . — ^Tribc quite unknown. The Psoudo- 
Epiphanius, it is imcertain upon what ground, as- 
signs Hosea to the tribe of Issachar, Of his father 
Beeri we know absolutely nothing.— Ortfer in the 
Prophetic series. — Mot.t ancient and mediceyal in- 
terpreters make Hosea the first of the prophets. 
But by moderns he is generally assigned the third 
place. It is perhaps more important to know that 
Hosea must have been more or less contemporary 
with Isaiah, Amos, Jonah, Joel, and Nahum.— 
Division of the Book . — It is easy to iPcogni.se two 
great divisions, which, accordingly, have been gener- 
ally adopted : (1.) chap. i. to iii, ; (2.) iv. to end. 
The subdivision of these .several parts is a work of 
greater difficulty i that of Eiehliorn will be found 
to lie ba.sed upon a highly subtle, though by no 
means precarious criticism. (1.) According to him 
the flrst division should be subdivided into three 
separata poems, each originating in a distinct aim, 
and eai;h after its owm fashion attempting to 
ixpress the idolatry of Israel by imagery borrowed 
from the matrimonial relation. The first, and 
therefore the least elaborate of the«e, is contained m 
chap, iii,, the second in i. 2-11, the third in I. 2-9, 
and ii. 1-23, These three are progressively ehibo- 
i*ate developments of the same reiteiated idea. 
Chap. i. 2-9 is common to the second and tbiid 
poems, but not repeateti with each severally (iv. 
273 11’.). (2.) Attempts have been made by Wells, 
Eicbhoni, &c., to subdivide the second part of the 
book. These divisions aie made either according 
to leigns of contempoiary kings, or according to 
the subject-matter of the poem. The former 
course has been adoptefl by Wells, who gets five, 
the latter by Eichhorn, who gets out 

of this pait of the book. These prophecies were 
piobably collected by Hosea himself towards the 
end of his career. 

Hoshai'ah. 1. A man who a.ssi.stcd in the 
ledication of the wall of Jerusalem after it had 
been rebuilt by Nehcmiah (Neh. xii. 32).— 2. The 
father of a certain Jezaniah, or Azariah, who was a 
man of note after the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xlii. 1, xliii. 2). 

Hosh'ama, one of the sons of Jeconiah, or Je- 
hoiachin, the last king of Judah but one (1 Chr. iii. 
18;. 

Hoshe'a, the nineteenth, last, and best king of 
Israel. He succeeded Fekah, whom he slew in a 
successful conspiracy, thereby fulfilling a prophecy 
of Isaiah (Is. vii, 16). Although Josephus calls 
Hoshea a friend of Pekah, we have no ground for 
calling this a ti’eacheroos muider. It took place 
B.C. 737, in the 20th .year of Jothmn (2 K. xv, 
30), I. “ in the 20th year after Jotham became 
sole king,” for he only reigned 16 yearn (2 K. xv, 
33). Bttt there must have been an interregnum o! 
at least eight years fllsfore Hoshea came to the 
throne, which was not till JI.C. 729, in the 12th 
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of Ahaz <2 K. xvii. 1)^ It is expiessly stated 
^2 K. XTii. 2) that Moshea was not so sinful os his 
oredecessora. In the third year of his reign (b.C. 
726) Shalmaneser cruelly stormed the strong caves 
of Beth-oj-bel (Hos. 8. 14), and made Israel tri- 
butary (2 K. xvii. 3) for three yeai’s. At the end 
of this period, encouraged perhaps by the revolt of 
Hezekiah, Hoshea entered into a seciet alliance 
with So, king of Egypt, to throw off the Aasyrian 
yoke. The alliance did him no good ; it was re- 
vealed to the court of Nineveh by the Assyrian 
party in Ephraim, and Hoshea was immediately 
seized as a robellious vassal, shut up in prison, and 
npptu-ently treated with the utmost indignity (Mic. 
V. 1). Oi the subsequent fortunes of Hoshea we 
know nothing. 

Hoilld'a. 1* The son of Nun, x. c., Joshua 
(Deut. xxxii. 44 ; and also in Num. xiii. 8, though 
there the A. V, has Oshea).— 2. Son of Azaziah 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 20) ; like his gi»it namesake, a man 
of Ephraim, ruler of his tribe in the time of king 
David.*— 8. One of the heads of the people, who 
seated the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 23). 

Hospitality. Hospitality wa.s regaided bynio.st 
nations of the ancient world as one of the chief vir- 
tues, and especially by p<x)pie.s of the Shemitic stock ; 
lnit that it was not chaiacteristic of these alone 
is amply sliowii by the usages of the Gieeks and 
even the Romans. Among the Arabs we find the 
l)est illustiations of the old Bible narratives, and 
among them see traits that might beseem their 
anccuitor Abraham. The laws i-especting sti'angei’s 
(Lev. xix. 33, 34) and the poor (Lev. xxv. 14 
seq. ; Deut. xv, 7), and concerning redemption 
(Lev. xxv. 23 seqq.), &c., are fiametl in accordance 
with the spirit of hospitality ; and the strength of 
the national feeling regarding it is shown in the 
incidental mentions of its practice. In the Law, 
eomjiassion to strangers is constantly enforced by 
the words, “ for ye were stiungei’s in the land of 
I']gypt” (Lev. xix. 34). And before the Law", 
Alnaham’s enteitainment of the angels (Gen. xviii. 
1 sipqqO> Bot’s (xix. 1), are in e.xact agreement 
with its precept*, and with modern u»ige (comp. 
Ex. ii. 20; Judg. xiii. 15, xix. 17, 20, 21). In 
the N. T. hospitality is yet more maikedly en- 
joined ; and in the more civilised state of society 
which then prevailed, its exercise became more a 
social virtue than a necessity of patrianjhal life. 
’I'he good Samaritan stands for all ages as an 
example of Christian hospitality, embodying the 
command to love one's neighbour as liiniself. The 
neglect of Christ is symbolised by inho'spitality to 
our neighboura (Matt. xxv. 43). The Apostles 
urged the church to “ follow after hospitality ” 
(Rom. xi.. 13; cf. 1 Tim. v. 10); to remember 
Abmham's example (Heb. xiii. 2) ; to “ use hospi- 
tality one to another without grudging” (1 Pet. 
iv. 9) ; while a bishop must be a lover of hos- 
pitality^* (Tit. i. 8, cf. 1 Tim. iii. 2). The prac- 
tice of the early Christians was in accord with 
these precepts. They had all things in common, 
and their hospitality was a characteristic of their 
belief. Such having been the usage of Biblical 
times, it is in . the next place important to remark 
how hospitality was shown. In the patriarchal 
ages we may take Abrahaift’s example as the most 
fitting, as we have of it the fullest account. 

Hospitality,** says Mr, Lane, ** is a virtue for 
which the natives of the Easf in general are highly 
•ad deservedly admired ; and the people of Egypt 
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are well entitled to commendation o:i this account* 
. . . There are very few persons here whe 

would think of sitting down to a meal, if there was 
a stienger in the house, without inviting him to 
partake of it, unless the latter were a menial, in 
which case he would be^‘nvited to eat with the 
servants. . , . The account of Abraham's 

enteitaining the thiee angels, related in the Bible, 
piesents a perfect picture of the manner in which a 
modern Bedawee sheykh receives travellers aiTiving 
at his encampment. He immediately ovdere his 
wife or women to make bread, slaughters a sheep 
or some other animal, and dresses it in haste, and 
bringing milk and any other provisions that he 
may have i*cady at hand, with the bread an<i the 
meat which he has dressed, sets them before his 
guests. If those be persons of high rank, he stands 
by them while they eat, astAbraham did in the case 
above alluded to. Most Bedawees will suffer 
almost any injury to themselves or their families 
rather than allow their guests to be ill-treated 
while under their protwtion.*’ The Onental 
i*«?pcct for the covenant of bread and salt, or salt 
alone, cerbiinly sprang from the high regal’d in 
which hospiUility was held. 

Ho'tham, a man of Asher; son of Hebeiv of 
the family of Beriah (1 Chr. vii. 32). 

Ho'thaa, a man of Aroer, father of Shama and 
•Jehicl (1 (Jhr. xi. 44). 

Ho'thir, the 13th son of ITeman, “the king’s 
seer’* (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 28), and therefore a Koha- 
thite Levite. 

Hour. The ancient Hebrews were probably un- 
acquamtc<l with the division of the natural day 
into 24 parts. The general distinctions of “ morn- 
ing, evening, and noonday ** (Ps. Iv. 17) were suffi- 
cient for them at first, as they were for the early 
Greeks ; afterwanls the Hebrews parcelled out the 
jieriod between sunrise and sunset into a seiies of 
minute divisions distinguished by the sun’s counse. 
The early Jews appear to have divided the day 
into four parts (Neh. ix. 3), and the night inti) 
three watches (Judg. vii, 19), and even in the 
N. T. we find a trace of this division in Matt, xx. 
1-5. The Greeks adopted the division of the day 
into 12 hours from the Babylonians. At what 
period the Jews -became firat acquainted with this 
way of reckoning time is unknown, but it is gene- 
rally 6upix)sed that they too leairat it from the 
Babylonians during the captivity. In whatever 
way originated, it was known to the Egyptians at a 
very early period. Tliey had 12 houi's of the day 
and of the night. Thei e are two kinds of hours, 
viz. (1.) the astronomical or equinoctial hour, e., 
the 24th part of a civil day, and (2.) the natuial 
hour, «.<?., the 12th part of the natural day, oi of 
the time between sunrise and sunset. These are 
the hours meant in the N. T., Josephus, and the 
Rabbis (John xi, 9, &c,), and it must be remem- 
bered that they jaupetually vary in length, so as tc 
be veiy ditrerent at different times of the year. 
What horologic contrivances the Jews possessed in 
Hie time of our Lord is uncertain; but we mi,y 
sately suppose that they had gnomons, dials, and 
clepsydrae, all of which had long been known to 
the I’ereians and other nations with whom they 
had come in contact. For the pui-poses of prayer 
the old division of the day into 4 portions was con- 
tinued in the Temple service, as we see from Acts 
ii. 15, iii. 1, X. 9. 

HotlM 9 ^ dwelling in general, whether literally. 
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m hooM, tent, palace, citadel, tomb ; deilva^vely aa 
* tabernacle, tempiej bearen ; or metapborically aa 
fiunily. Although in Oriental language, evei 7 tent 
may be regarded aa a houae, yet the diatinction 
between the permanent tlwelling*Iiouse and the 
tent must have taken li^ from the moment of the 
diriaion of mankind into dwellers in tents and 
builders of cities, u e., of permanent halntatious 
(Gen. iv. 17, 20 ; Is. xxxviii. 12). The Hebrews 
dki not become dwellers in cities till the sojourn in 
Egypt' and after the conquest of Cammn (Gen. 
xlvli. 3 ; Ex. zii. 7 ; Heb. xi. 9), while the 
Ouiaanites as well as ^e Assyrians weie from an 
earlier period builders and iuhnbitants of cities, and 
it was into the houses and cities built by the fonnei* 
that the Hebrews entered to take possession after 
tbe conquest (Gen. z, 11, 19, xix. 1, xxiii. 10, 
xxxiv. 20 j Num, xi. 27 ; l>cut. vi. 10, 11). The 
houses of the rui'al poor in Egypt, as well as in 
most parts of Syua, Arabia, and Feraia, are for the 
most part mei-e huts of mud, or sunbuint bricks. 
In some parts of Palestine and Arabia stone is 
used, and in certain districts caves in the rock aie 
used as dwellings (Amos v. 11), The houses are 
usually of one story only, viz., the ground floor, 
and sometimes contain only one apartment. Some- 
times a small court for the cattle is attached ; and 
in some cases the cattle aie housed in tlie same 
building, or the people Jive on a laised platform, 
and the cattle round them on the ground (1 Siim. 
xxviii. 24). The windows are small apertures high 
up in the walls, sometimes grated with wood. The 
roofs am commonly but not always flat, and are 
usually formed of a plaster of mud and straw laid 
upon boughs or I'aitei’s; and upon the flat roofs, 
tents, or ** booths *’ of boughs or iiishes are often 
raised to be used as sleeping-places in summer The 



A Kettorlan Hoate, with ttaM» upop th« roof for sleeplti^ 
(Wani, 1 177.) 


difference between the poorest houses and those of 
the class next above them le greater than between 
these and the houses of the Brsit rank. The pre- 
vailing plan of Eastern houses of this class presents, 
as was the case in ancient Egypt, a front of wall, 
who.se blank and mean appearance is usually re- 
lieved only by the door and a few latticed and pro- 
jecting windows. Within this is a court or courts 
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i^tmeuts c^[>ening into them. Om the 
door Is a projecting, window with a li^tice more or 
less ^horately wi'ought, which, except in times of 
pnhlic celeftarations, is usually closed ^2 K. ix. 30h 



lunar opnrt of h<»uM> in Cwiro. with Mnk kd 
(Lftne, Motlertt Suifpiiaiit.) 


An awning is sometimes drawn over the court, and 
the floor strewed with carpets on festive occasions. 
The stall's to the upper apartments are in Syria 
usually in a* corner of the court. Around part, if 
not the whole, of the court is a verandah, often 
nine or ten feet deep, over which, when there is 
more than one floor, runs a second gallery of like 
depth with a balustrade. Bearing in mind that 
the reception room is raised above the level of the 
court, we may, in explaining the circumstances of 
the miracle of the paralytic (Mark ii. 3 ; Luke v, 
18), suppose, 1. either that our Lord wiis staiu\\ng 
under the verandah, and the people in front in the 
t'ourt. The bea) ers of the sick man ascended the 
stairs to the roof of the hou.se, and taking off a por- 
tion of the boarded rovering of the verandah, or 
removing the awning, in the former case let down 
the bed through the verandah roof, or in the latter, 
down by way of the roof, and dejxisited it before 
the Saviour. 2. Another explanation pi’esents it- 
.self in considering the room whera the company 
were assembled as the and the roof 

opened for the bed to be the true roof of the house. 
3. And one still more simple is /ound in rogarding 
the house as one of the rude dwellings now to be 
seen neai* the J^ea of Galilee, a mere room 10 or 1 2 
feet high and as many or mare square, with no 
opening except the door. The roof, used as a sleep- 
tng-plaoe, is reached by a ladder from the outside, 
and the l^arera of the paralytic, unable to appi-oach 
the door, would thus have ascended the roof, and 
having uncovered it, let him down into the i*oom 
whera our Lord was. When there is no second 
floor, but more than one court, the women’s apart- 
ments, hareem, harem or haram^ are usually in 
the second court ; otherwise they form a separate 
boilding within the geneml enclosure, or are above 
on the flrat floor. When^ there is an upper story, 
the Ea^ah forms th* most important apartment, 
and thos probably answers to the imtpfout 
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which was often the ** gucst-<Aamber ” (Luke xxii. 
12 ; Acts i. 13, ix. 37, xx. 8). The windows 
of the upper rooms often project one or two feet, 
and foiTn a kiosk or latticed chamber. Such may 
have been the ** chamber in the wall ” (2 K. iv. 
10, 11). The “lattice*' through which Ahaziah 
fell, perhaps belonged to an upper chamber of 
this kind (2 K . i. 2), as also the ** third loft,** 
fiom which Gutychus fell (Acts xx. 9; comp. Jer. 
xxii. 13). There arc usually no special bed-rooms 
*n Eastern houses. The outer doors are closed 
with a wooden lock, but in some cases the apart- 
ments are divided from each other by curtains only. 
Tliere are no chimneys, but fii’e is made when re- 
quired with charcoal in a chafing-dislr; or a fire 
of wood might be kindled in the open court of the 
house (Luke xxii. 55). Some houses in Cairo have 
an apartment, open in front to the court, with two 
or more arches, and a railing ; and a pillar to sup- 
j)ort the wall above. It was in a chamber of thifc 
kind, probably one of the largest size to be found in 
a palace, that our Loixl was being armigned befoi’C 
the High-priest, at the time when the denial of 
Him by Peter took place. He “turned and 
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looked *' on Peter as he httiod by the liie in the 
court (Luke xxii. 56, 61; John xviii. 24-*), whilst 
lie hiin>elf was in the “ hall of Judgment.” In 
no point do Oriental domestic habits differ more 
from European th.in in tlio use of tlie roof. Its 
flat surface is made useful for various household 
purposes, as dr}’ing corn, hanging up linen, and 
pieparing figs and niisins. The roofs aie u.seii as 
places of recieation in the evening, and often as 
sleeping-places at night (2 iSain. xi. 2, xvi. 22 ; 
Dan. IV. 29; 1 Sam. ix. 25, 26; Job xxvii. 18; 
Prov. xxi. 9;. They were also used a.s places for 
dev'otioii, and even idolatrous worship (Jer. xxxii. 
29, xix 13; 2 If. xxiii. 12; Zeph. i. 5; Acts x. 
9). At the time of the Feast of J'abernacles booths 
were erected by the Jews on the tops of their 
houses. Protection of the roof by parapets was 
enjoimMl by the law (Dent. xxii. 8). Special apart- 
ments were devoted in larger houses to winter and 
summer uses (Jer. xxxvi. 22 ; Am. iii. 15). The 
ivory house of Ahab was probably a palace largely 
ornamented with inlaid ivory. The circumstance 
or .-^amson’s pulling down the houte by means of 
the pillar-s, may be explained by the fact of the 
com]yany being assembled on tiers of balconies above 
eiu'h other, .supported by central Pinal's on the 
hfisement; when these were '‘pulled down the whole 
of the upper floors would fall also (Judff, xvi, 26), 
Con, D. B. 
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H«lc*kok, a place on the boundary of Naphtali 
(Josh. xix. 84) named next to Aznoth-Tabor, It 
has <been recovered in Yakuk^ a village in the 
mountains of Naphtali, west of the upper end of 
the Se,i of Galilee. 

Hu'kok, a name whicli in 1 Chr. vi. 75 is sul>> 
stituted for Helkath in Josh. xxi. 

Hnl, the second son of Aram, and giandson of 
Shem (Gen. x. 23). The gcographicid position of 
the people whom he represents is not well decided. 
The strongest evidence is in favour of the distiict 
about the roots of Lebanon. 

Hnl'dah, a prophetess, whose husband Shall um 
was keeper of the wardrobe in the time of king 
.losiah. It was to her that Josinh had recourse 
when Hilkiah found a book of the ia^^, to yirocuie 
an authoritative opinion on it (2 K. xxii. 14 ; 
2 Chr. xxxiv. 22). 

Enm'tah, a city of Judah, one of those in the 
mountain-di.stiict, the next to Hebion (Josh. xv. 

. 

Hunting. The objects for which hunting is 
piactised, indicate the vaiious conditions of society 
and the progiess of civilization. Hurting, as a 
matter of necessity, whether for the extermination 
of dangerous beasts, or for procuring sustenance, 
betokens a rude and semi-civilized state; as an 
amusement, it betokens an advanced state. 1*1 le 
Hebiew.s, as a pastoral and agricultural people, 
were not given to the sports of the field ; the den- 
sity of the population, the earnestness of their cha- 
racter, and the tendency of their ritual regulations, 
yxirticularly those aflecting food, all combined to 
discourage the practice of hunting. There was no 
lack of game in Palestine; on their entrance into 
the laud, the wild beasts were so numerous as to be 
dsuigerous (Ex. xxiii. 29). Some of the hercei ani- 
mals survived to a late jimod, as lions. The man- 
ner of catching these animals was cither by digging 
a pitfall, which was the n.sual manner with th*' 
larger animals, as the lion (2 Sain, xxiii. 20 ; El 
xix, 4, 8) ; or secondly by a trap, which was sev 
under ground (Job xviii. 10), in the run of the 
animal (Prov. xxii. 5). and cauglit it by the leg 
(Job xviii. 9) ; or lastly by the use of the net, of 
which there were various kinds, as for the gazelle 
(Is. li. 20, A. V. “wild bull”) and other animals 
of that class. Birds formed an article of foo<( 
among the Hebrews (Lev. xvii. 13), and miny 
skill was exercised in catching them. The follow- 
ing were the most approved methods: — (I.) The 
trap, which consisted of two parts, a net, stiaiiied 
over a frame, and a stick to snj>poit it, but so 
placed that it should give way at the slightest 
touch (Am, iii. 5, “gin; ” Ps. Ixix. 22, “ trap 
(2.) The snare (Job xviii. 9, A. V. “ robber 
consisting of a cord (Job xviii. 10 ; comp. Ps. 
xviii. 5, cxvi. 3, cxl. 5), so set as to catch the bin! 
by the leg, (3.) The net. (4.) 'I’he decoy, to 
which reference is made in Jer. v. 26, 27. 

Hn'phaxn, a son of Benjamin, founder of tho 
family of the Huphamttes (Num. xxvi* 39). 

Hn pkamites, the, descendants of Hupham of 
the tribe of Benjamin (Nuni. xxvi. 39). 

Hup'pah^ a priest in the time of David (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 13). 

Hnp'pim, head of a Benjamite family, Accordine 
to the text of the LXX. in Gen., a son of Bela, but 
1 Chr, vii. 12, tells us that he was son of Ir, or Li. 

Hnr. 1. A man who is mentioned with Moses 
and Aaron on the occasion of the battle with Atn- 
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alek n< R^phidim (Kx. xvii. 10)» when with Aaron 
he stayi^ up the hands of Moses (12). He is men- 
tioned again in xxiv. 14, ns being, with Aaron, left 
in charge of the people by Moses during his asceir 
of Sinai. The Jewish tradition is tnat he was the 
husband of Miriam, and that he was identical with 
—2. The grandfathei' of Bezaleel, the chief aiiiHcer 
of the tabeiuacle — “ son of Huri, son of Hur — oi 
the tiibe of Judith** (Ex, xxxi, 2, xxxv. 30, xxxviii. 
22). In the lists of the descendants of Judah in 
1 Ohr. the pedigi'ee is more fully preserved. Hur 
there appears as one of the gieat family of Pharez 
He was the son of Caleb ben-Hezron, by a second 
wife, Epbrnth (ii. 19, 20; comp. 5, also iv. 1). 
the first fruit of the mamage (ii. 50, iv. 4), and 
tlie fatlier, besides Uii (ver. 20), of three sons, 
who founded the towns of Kiijath-jearim, Beth 
lehem, and Beth-givder (51). Hur’s connexion with 
Bethlehem xrould seem to have been of a closer na- 
ture than with the othei-s.— 8. The fourth of the fi 
kings of Midian, who weie slain with Balaam after 
the ** matter of Peor ** (Num. xxxi. 8). In a later 
mention of them (Josh. xiii. 21) they ai*e called 
princes of Midian and dukes.— 4. Father of Re^ 
phaiah, who was ruler of half of the environs of 
Jerusalem, and assisted Nehemiah in the repair 
of the wall (Neh. iii. 9).— 5 . The “ son of Hur” — 
Ben-Hur — was commissariat officer for Solomon in 
Mount Ephraim (1 K. iv. 8). 

Hvra'i, one of David’s guaid — Hurai of the tor- 
rents of Gjish — according to the list of 1 Chr. xi. 
32, rHiDDAi.] 

Hu ram. 1. A Benjamite ; son of Bela, the first- 
boni of the patriarch (1 Chr. viii. 5).— 2. The 
form in which tlie name of the king of Tyre in 
alliance with David and Solomon — and elsewhere 
given as Hiram — appears in Chronicles (1 Chr. 
xiv, 1 ; 2 Chr. ii. 3, 11, 12 ; viii. 2, 18; ix. 10, 
21).«— 3. The same change occurs in Chronicles in 
the name of Hiram the artificer, which is given as 
Uurara in the following places: 2 Chr. ii. 13; iv. 
11, 16. 

HuTi, a Gadite ; father of Abihail (1 Chr. v. 14). 
Hiuband. [Marriage.] 

Hu 'shah, a name which occurs in the genealogies 
of the trilie of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 4 ) — ** Ezer, fatlier 
of Htishah .” It may perhaps be the name of a place. 

Husha'i, an Archite, i. e. possibly an inhabitant 
of a place caHed Erec (2 Sam. xv. 32 IF., xvi. 
16 ff.). He is called the “ friend ” of David (2 Sam. 
XV. 37) ; in 1 Chr. xxvii. 33, the word is rendered 
“ companion,** To him David confided the delicate 
and dangerous pari of a pmtended adherence to the 
cause of Absalom. He was probably the father of 
Baana (IK. iv, 16). 

Hu'shanit one of the eaidy kings of Edom (Gen. 
xxxti. 34, 35; 1 Chr. i. 45, 46). 

Hn'diatliite, the, the designation of two of the 
heioes of David*s guard. 1. Sibbechai (2 Sam. 
xxi. 18 ; 1 Chr. xi. 29, xx. 4, xxvii. 11). Josephus, 
however,callshimaHittite.— 2 . MebunnXI (2 Sara, 
xxiii. 27) a mere corruption of SiBBECHAl. 

Hu'ddm. L In Gen. xlvi. 23, ** the children of 
D.'ui ** are said to have been Hnshim. The name is 
pi Ural, as if of a tribe rather than an individual. In 
Num. xxvi. the name is changed to ShuhAm.— 2 . 
A Benjamite (1 Chr. vii. 12) ; and here again ap- 
parently the plural nature of the name is recognized, 
and H ushim is state<l to be ** the sons of Aher,**— 
8. One of the two wives of Sliaharaim (1 Chr. 
viii 8). ^ 
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Huski. The word renderal in the A. V. husks ** 
(Luke nr, 16), describes really the fruit of a parti- 
cular kind of tree, viz.: the airob or Ccratonia 
ailiqm of botanists. 'I’his tree is very commoulj' 
met with in Syria and Egypt ; it produces pods, 
shaped like a horn, varying in length from 6 to 1 0 
inches, and about a finger’s breadth, or rather more. 

Hui, the eldest son of Nahor and Milcah (Gen. 
xxii. 21). 

Hus’iab, according to the genemi opinion of the 
Jews, was the queen of Nineveh at the time when 
Nahum delivered his prophecy (Nah. ii. 7), The 
moderns follow the rendering in the margin of our 
English Bible — “that which was established.” Still 
it is not improbable that after all Huzzab may really 
be a proper name. Ifiizzah may mean “ the Zab 
country,” or the feriile tiact eiist of the Tigris, 
watei-ed by the upper and lower Zab rivers {Zab 
Ala and Zah Asfal), the A-rfiaft-cnd of the geo- 
graphers, 

HyaBUa. Authorities are at variance as to 
whether the term tzdbti*a in Jer. xii. 9 means a 
“hyaena” as the LXX. has it, or a “speckled 
bird,” as in the A. V. The etymological force 
of the woi*d is equally adapted to either, the 
hyaena being streaked. The only otlier instance 
in which it occurs is as a proper name, Zeboim 
(1 Sam. xiii. 18, “the valley of hyaenas,” Aquila; 
Neh. xi. 34). The hyaena was common in ancient 
as in modem Egypt, and is constantly depicted on 
monuments: it must therefore have Ijeea well 
known to the Jews, if indeed not cqiudly common 
in Palestine (Ecclus. xiii, 18). 

Hydas'pes, a river noticed in Jud. i. 6, in con- 
nexion witli the Euphrates and Tigris. It is un- 
certain what river is referred to. We may perhaps 
identify it with the Choaspes of Susiana, 

Hymenao’ns, the name of a pei*son occurring 
twice in the correspondence between St. Paul and 
Timothy; the first time cla.ssed with Alo.\andcr ( ITiin. 
i. 20) ; and the second time classed with Philetiis 
(2 Tim. ii. 17, 18). In the error with which he 
was charged he stands as one of the earliest of the 
Gnostics. As regards the sentence passed upon 
him — it has been asserted by some writers of emi- 
nence, that the “ delivering to Satan ” is a mere 
synonym for ecclesiastical excommunication. Such 
can hardly be the case. As the Apostles healed all 
manner of bodily infiimities, so they seem to have 
po8S(‘sscd and exeicised the same power in inflicting 
them,— a power far too perilous to be continued 
when the manifold exigencies of the Apostolical age 
had passed aw'ay (Acts v. 5, 10, ix. 17, 40, xiii. 
11). Even apart from actual intervention by the 
Apostles, bodily visitations are spoken of in the case 
of those who approached the Lord’s Supper unwor- 
thily (1 Cor. xi. 30). On the other hand Satan was 
held to be the instrument or executioner of all these 
visitations. Thus, while the “ delivering to Satan ** 
may resemble ecclesiastical excommunication in some 
respects, it has its own characteristics likewise, which 
show plainly that one is not to be confounded or 
placed on the same level with the other. 

Hymn. Among the later Jews the word hymn 
W'as more or less vague in its application, and ca- 
pable of being used as occasion should arise. To 
Christians the Hymn has always been something 
different from the Psalm ; a difl'erent conception in 
thought, a different type in composition. Them is 
some dispute about the hymn sung by our Loid 
and his Apostles on the occasion of the Ltust Supper ; 
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but ereu supposing it Ut have been the HaUdf or 
Paschal Hymn, consisting of Pss. cxiii.-cxviii., it is 
obvious that tlie word hifmn is in this case applied 
not to an individual psalm, but to a num^r of 
psalms cltnnted successively, and altogether fonning 
a kind of devotional exercise which is not unaptly 
called a hymn. In the jail at Philippi, Paul and 
J^ilsis “sang hymns” (A. V. ‘‘praises”) unto God, 
and so loud was their song that their fellow-pri- 
s(uiei-8 heard them. This must have been what 
we menu by singing, and not merely recitation. It 
uas in flict a vei'itable singing of hymns. And it 
IS remai kahle that the noun hymn is only used in 
refeieiice to the services of the Greeks, and in the 
same passages is clearly distinguished from the 
psalm (Kj)h. v. 19, Col. iii. 16), “psalms, and 
Itymns, and spiritual songs.” It is worth while 
inquning what profane models the Greek hymno- 
giaphcis chose to work after. In the old religion 
of Greece the word hymn had ali-eady acquir^ a 
sacred and liturgical meaning. The special forms 
of the Gieek hymn W'ere various. 'I’he Homeric 
and Oiphic hymns weie wiitten in the epic style, 
and in hexameler veise. Their metre was not 
adapted for singing. In the Pindanc hymns we 
find a sufficient variety of metre, and a definite 
rel ition to music. These were sung to the accom- 
paniment of the lyre ; and it is very likely that 
they engaged the attention of the early hymn- 
wnters. The first impulse of Christian devotion 
was to run into the moulds ordinarily used by the 
worshipjiei-s of the old religion. In 1 Cor. xiv. 26 
allusion is made to improi ised hymns, which being 
the outbuist of a passionate emotion would pro- 
bably assume the dithyrambic form. It was in the 
Latin church that the trocliaic and iambic metres 
became most deei)ly rooted, and acquired the greatest 
depth of tone and grace of finish. The introduction 
of hymns into the Latin church is commonly re- 
ferred to Ambrose. P»ut it is impossible to conceive 
that the West shoidd liave been so far behind the 
East: and it is more likely that the tradition is due 
to^he very marked prominence of Ambrose as the 
greatest of all the Latin hymnographers. 

Hyssop. Perliaps no plant mentioned in the 
Sciiptures has given lise to greater diffeiences of 
opinion than this. The dilficulty arises from the 
fact that in the LXX. the Gieek liffcruytros is the 
unifoim rendering of the Hebrew Sz6b, and that 
this rendering is endonsed by the Apostle in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 19, 21), when speaking 
of the ceremonial observances of tlie Levitical law. 
Whether, theiefbi-e, the I.XX. made use of the 
Greek vffatairos as the word most nearly resembling 
the Hebrew in sound, as Stanley suggests, eras the 
true j epresentiitive of the plant indicated by the 
latter, is a }K'int which, in all probability, will 
never lie decided. Botanists dift'er widely even with 
regal d to the identification of the Ocrcrwirof of Dios- 
corides. 'flie name has been given to the Satw'eia 
Qraeca and the S. Juliana, to neither of which it 
is appropriate. Kiihn gives it as his opinion that 
the Hebi-ews used the Origanum Aegyptiacum in 
the 0. Syriacum in Palestine, and that the 
hyssop of Dioscorides was the 0. Smymaeum, 
The SzSb was used to sprinkle the doorposts of the 
Ismelites iii Egypt with the blood of the paschal 
lamb (Ex. xii."22); it was employed in the puri- 
fication of lepers and leprous houses (Lev. xiv, 4, 
51), and in tiie sacidfice of the red heifer (Hum, 
xix. 6), In consequence of its deterget^t qualities. 
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ov from its being associated with the puriheatorv 
services, the f*snlmist makes use of the expression, 
“purge me with ezSb’* (Ps. li. 7). It isdescribwl 
in 1 K, iv. 33 as growing on or near walls. Bo- 
chart decides in favour of marjoram, or some plan* 
like it, and to this conclusion, it must be admitt«%», 
all ancient tradition points. The monks on Jebel 
Musa give the name of hyssop to a fragrant plant 
called ja'deh, which grows in great quantities on 
that mountain. Celsius concludes that we have no 
alternative but to accept the Hys-^opns officinalis . 
An elaborate and interesting paper by the late Dr. 
J. Forbes Boyle, On the Hyssop of Scripture, in 
the Joum. of the Hoy, As. Soc. viii. 193-212, goes 
far to throw liglit upon this difficult que^'llon 
Dr. IL, after a careful investigation of the subje ct, 
arrived at the conclusion that the h}ssop is no 
oth<»r than the caper-plant, or capparis spinosa ot 
Linuaeus. The Arabic name of this plant, asiif, 
by which it is sometimes, though not commonly, 
described, bears considerable resemblance to the 
Hebrew. In the present state of the evidemn*, 
however, there doe< not seem sufficient reason for 
departing fiom the old interpietation, which identi- 
fied the Greek OaorefTros with the Hebrew 


Il>har, one of the sons of David (2 Sam. v. 15 ; 
1 Chr. iii. 6, XIV. 5) born in .Jerusalem, 

Ibleam, a city of Manasseh, with villages or 
towns dependent on it (Judg. i. 27). It appears to 
have Wn situated in the territory of either Issachar 
or Asher (Josh. xvii. 11). The ascent of GUR was 
“at Ibleam” (2 K. ix. 27), somewhere near the 
present Jenin, probably to tlie north of it. 

Ibnei'ah, son of Jehoram, a Benjamite (1 Chr. 
ix. 8). 

Ibni'jali, a Benjamite (1 Chr. ix. 8). 

Ib'ri, a JMerarite Levite of the family of Jaaziah 
(1 (‘hr. xxiv. 27), in the time of David. 

Ib'zan, a native of Bethlehem of Zebulon, who 
judged Israel for seven yeare after Jephthah (Judg. 
xii. 8, 10). He had 30 sons and 30 daughters, 
and took home 30 wives for his sons, and sent out 
his daughters to as many husbands abroad. He was 
buried at Bethlehem, 

loh'abod, the son of Phinehas, and grandson of 
Eli (1 Sam. iv. 21). 

Ico'niumy the modein Konieh, is situated in the 
western part of an extensive plain, on the cent.ial 
table- land of Asia Minor, and not far tt) the north 
of the chain of Taurus. This level district was 
anciently called Lycaonia. Xenophon reckons 
Iconium as the most easterly town of Phrygia ; 
but all other writers .speak of it as being in Ly- 
caonia, of which it was practically the capital. It 
was on the great line of communication between 
Ephesus and the western coast of the peninsula cn 
one side, and Tarsus, Antioch, and the Euphrates 
on the other. Iconium was a well chosen place for 
missionary operations (Acts xiv. 1, 3, 21, 22, rvi. 
1, 2, xviii. 23). The Apostle’s first visit was on 
his first circuit, in company with Barnabas ; and 
on this occasion he approached it from Antioch in 
Pisidia, which lay to the west. From its position it 
could not fail to be an important centi'e of Christian 
influenco in the early ages of the churah. In the de- 
clining (^riod of the Konian empira, Iconium wax 
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made a cotcnia. Konich is still a town of consid- 
emble size. 

Id'alahy one of the cities of the tribe of Zebulnn 
named between Shiuiron and Bethlehem (Josh, 
zix. 15). 

Id'bash, one of the three sons of Abi*Etam 
Among the families of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 3). 

Id'do. 1. The fiitherof Abinadab (IK. iv. 14). 
—2. A descendant of Gei'shom, son of Levi (1 Chr, 
vi. 2lj.— 8. Son of Zechariah, ruler of the tribe 
of Manasseh east of Jordan in the time of David 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 21).— 4. A seer whose “visions* 
against Jeroboam incidentally contained some of the 
acts of Solomon (2 Chr. ix. 29). He appears 
to have written a chronicle or story i*elating to the 
life and reign of Ahijah (2 Chr. xiii. 22), and also 
a hook “ concerning genealogies,** in which the acts 
of Kehoboam were recoixled (xii. 15). These books 
aie lost, but they may have foraied part of the 
foundation of the existing books of Chronicles.— 5. 
The grandfather of the prophet Zechariah (Zech. i. 
1,7), although in other places Zechariah is called 
“ the son of Iddo” (Ezr. v. 1 ; vi. 14). Iddo i-e- 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
(Neh. xii. 4).— 6. The chief of those who as‘«em- 
bled at Casiphia, at the time of the second caravan 
fiom Babylon. He was one of the Nethinim (Ezr. 
viii. 17; comp. 20). 

Idol, Image. As no less than twenty-one different 
Hebrew words have been rendered in the A. V. 
either by idol or image, and that by no means uni- 
formly, it will be of some advantage to attemjit to 
discriminate between them, and assign, as nearly as 
the two languages will allow, the English equi- 
valents for each. But, before proceeding to the 
discussion of those woixls which in themselves indi- 
cate the objects of false worship, it will be necessary 
to notice a class of abstract tenns, which, with a 
deep moral significance, expivss the degi'adation as- 
sociated with it, and stand out as a protest of the 
language jpgainst the enonnities of idolatry. Such 
are— 1, Aren, rendered elsewhere “nought,** “ va- 
nity,** “ iniquity,” “ wickedne>s,” ** sorrow,’* &c., 
and once only “ idol ** (Is. Ixvi. 3). The primal y 
idea of the root seems to be emptiness, nothingness, 
as of bieath or vapour ; and, by a natural transition, 
in a moral sense, wickedness in its active foi-m of 
mischief, and then, as the result, sorrow and trouble. 
Hence dven denotes a vain, false, wicked thing, and 
expresses at once the essential nature of idols, 
and the consequences of their worship.— 2, is 
thought by some to have a sense akin to that of 
“ falsehood,*’ and would therefore much resemble 
dt^erif as applied to an idol. It is used of the idols 
of Noph or Memphis (Ez, xxx. 13). In strong 
contrast with Jehovah it appears in Ps. xc. 5, 
xcvii. 7.-3. Emahf “ honor, ” or “ terror,** and 
hence an object of honor or ton*or (Jer. I. 38), in 
i*ererence either to the hideousuess of the idols or to 
the gross character of their worship. In this respect 
It is closely connected with— 4. Miphletseth, a 
“ fright,” “ honur,” applied to the idol of Maachah, 
prabably of wood, which Asa cut down and burned 
(1 K/kv. 13; 2 Chr. xv, 16), and which was un- 
questionably the phallus, the symbol of the pro- 
du/'tive power of nature end the nature-goddess 
Asliera, With this must be noticed, though not 
actually rendered “image** or “idol,**— 5, B6^ 
sM, “shame,” or “ shameful thing” (A. V. Jer. 
ri. 13; Hos. ix. 10'^, applied to Baal or Baal-Peor, 
as characterising the obscenity of his woi’ship. With 
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Sill is found in close connexion— 6. Gillu^tr^ also 
a term of contempt, but of uncertain origin (Ez. 
xxx. 13). The liabbinical authorities, referring to 
such passages as Ez. iv. 2, Zeph. i. 17, have 
fiivoui-ed the interpretation given in the margin of 
the A. V. to Deut. xxix. 17, “ dungy gods.**" Tl»e 
expression is applied, principally in iilzekiei, to false 
gods and their symbols (Deut. xxix. 17 ; Ez. v:ii. 
10, &c.). It stands side by side with other cen- 
temptnous terms in Ez. xvi. 30, xx. 8 ; as for ex- 
ample sheketSf “ filth,” “ abomination ’* (Ez. viii, 
10), and— 7. The cognate skikkuts^ “ filth,** “ im- 
purity,” especially applied, like sheketsy to that 
which produced ceremonial uiicleanness (liz. xxxvii. 
2.3; Nah. iii. 6). As referring to the idols them- 
selves, it primarily denotes the obscene rites with 
which their worship was associated, and hence, by 
metonymy, is applied both to the objects of worahip 
and also to their worshippei's. We now come to 
the consideration of those woids which more directly 
apply to the images or idols, as the outward sym- 
bols of the deity who was worshipped through them. 
—8. Semely orsemely signifies a “ likeness,” “ sem 
blance’* (Lat. simulacrum). It occurs in 2 Chr 
xxxiii. 7, 16 (A. V. “idol”); Deut. iv. 10 
(“ figure ”), and Ez. viii. 3, 5 (“ imago ”).— 9. Tsc- 
lem (Ch. and tselam) is by all lexicographers, 
ancient and modern, connectetl with tsely “ a slia- 
dow.” It is the “ image ” of God in which man 
was created (Gen. i. 27 ; cf. Wisd. ii. 23), distin- 
guished from demdthy or “ likeness,” as the “ image” 
from the “idea” which it represents, though it 
would be rash to insist upon this distinction. But 
whatever abstract term may best define the meaning 
of tselemy it is unquestionably useil to denote t)ie 
visible fonns of external objects, and is applied to 
figures of gold and silver (1 Sam. vi. 5; Num. 
xxxiii. 52 ; Dan. iii. 1), such as the golden image 
of Nebuchadnezzar, as well as to those painted upon 
walls (Ez. xxxiii. 14). “ Image ’’perhaps mostnearly 
represents it in all passages. Applied to the human 
countenance (Dan. iii. 19) it signifies the “ expres- 
sion.”— 10. TmindA, rendered “image” in Jobfv, 
16; elsewhere“ similitude ’’(Deut. i. 12), “likeness” 
(Deut. i. 8) ; “ form,” or “ shape ” would be better. 
—11. Atsdhy 12. ^etsch (Jer. xxii. 28), or 13. *vtseh 
(Is. xlviii. 6), “a figure,” all derived from a root 
’dfsa6, “ to work,” or “ fashion,” aic terms applied 
to idols as expressing that their origin was due to 
the labour of man.— 14. Tstr, once only applied to 
an idol (Is. xlv, 16). The word signifies “ a form,” 
or “mould,” and hence an “idol.”— 15. Jfat- 
tsebahy anything set up, a “ statue ” (Gen. xxviii. 
18, xxxi. 45, XXXV. Id, 15). Such wore the stones 
set up by Joshua (Josh, iv, 9) after the passage of 
the Jordan, and at Shechem (xxiv. 26), and by Sa- 
muel, when victorious over the Philistines (1 Sam^ 
vii. 12), When solemnly dedicated they weie 
anointed with oil, and libations were poured upon 
them. The word is applied to denote the obelisks 
which stood at the entrance to the temple of the 
Sun at Heliopolis (Jer. xliii, 13). The Phoenicians 
consecrated and anointed stones like that at Bethel, 
which were called, as some think, from this cir- 
cumstance Baetylia. Many such are said to have 
been seen on the Lebanon, near Heliopolis, dedicated 
to various gods. The Palladium of Troy, the black 
stone in the Kaaha at Mecca, said to have been 
brought from heaven the angel Gabriel, and the 
stone at Ephesus “ which fell down from Jupiter” 
(Acts xix. IVO* examples of the belief, anciently 
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MO rommon, that the goda a<*nt down their images 
upon earth. Closely connected with these “sta- 
tues of Baalf whether in the foim of obelisks or 
otherwise, were—16, Chammanirn^ rendered in the 
margin of most passages “ sun-images.” The woi*d 
has given rise to much discussion. Gesenius men- 
tions the occurrence of Chamman as a synonym of 
Baal in the Phoenician and Palmyrene inscriptions 
in the sense of “ Dominus Solaris,” and its after 
application to the statues or columns erected for 
his woi-ship. The Palmyrene inscription at Oxfoi^d 
has been thus rendered; “This column {Cham- 
mand\ and this altar, the sons of Malchu, &c. have 
ei'ected and dedicated to the Sun.” From the ex- 
pressions in Ez. vi. 4, 6, and Lev. xxvi. 30, it may 
be inferred that these columns, which perhaps re- 
presented a rising flame of fire and stood upon the 
altar of Baal (2 Chr. xxxiv. 4) were of wood or 
stone.— 17. Masdthy occuis in Lev. xxvi. I ; Num. 
xxiii. 52 ; Ez. viii. 12 : “ device,” most nearly suits 
all passages (cf. Ps. Ixxiii. 7 ; Prov. xviii. 11, xxv. 
11). The general opinion appeal's to be that eben 
mascit\ signifies a stone with figures graven upon 
it. Gesenius explains it as a stone with the image 
of an idol, Baal or Astarte, and refers to his Mon, 
J^liocn. 21-24 for others of similar character.— 18, 
Terdphtm. [Teraphim.] The terms which follow 
have regard to the material and workmanship of 
the idol rather than to its character as an object of 
worship.— 19. Peselj and 20. peitlim, usually 
translated in the A. V. “ graven or caiTcd images.” 
In two passages the latter is ambiguously rendered 
“quarries” (Judg, iii. 19, 20) following the Tar- 
gum, but there seems no reason for departing from 
the ordinary signification. These “ sculptured ” 
images were apparently of wood,' iron, or stone, co- 
vered with gohi or silver (Deut. vii. 25; Is. xxx. 
22; Hab. ii. 19), the more costly being of solid 
metal (Is. xl. 1 9). Tlie several stages of the process 
by which the metal or wood became the “ graven 
image” are so vividly described in Is. xliv. 10-20, 
tjuit it is only neoe.ss<ary to lefer to that passage, 
and we are at once introduced to the mysteries of 
idol manufacture, which, as at Ephesus, “ brought 
no small gain unto the craftsmen,”— 21. Kcsec, or 
uesec, and 22. massecdh, are evidently synonymous 
''Is. xli. 29, xlviii. 5; Jer. x. 14) in later Hebrew, 
and denote a “molten” image. Massecdh is fie- 
qnently used in distinction from pescl or pesilvn 
(Deut. xxvii. 15; Judg. xvii. 3, &c.). Among the 
eailiest objects of worehip, jegavded as symbols of 
deity, were, as has been said above, the meteoric 
stones wliich the ancients believed to have been the 
images of the gods sent down from heaven. From 
these the}' transferred their regard to rough unhewn 
blocks, to stone columns or pillai-s of wood, in 
which the divinity worshijiped was supposed to 
dwell, and which were consecrated, like the saci'ed 
stone at Delphi, by being anointed with oil, and 
crowned with wool on solemn days. Such customs 
are remarkable illustrations of the solemn consecra- 
tion by Jacob of tlie stone at Bethel, as showing 
the religious reverence with which these memorials 
were regarded. Of the forms assumed by the idol- 
atious images we have not many traces in tlie 
Bible. Dagon, the fish-^ of the Philistines, w'as 
a Human figure terminating in a fish ; and that the 
Syrian deities were represented in later times in a 
symbolical human shape ,we know for certainty. 
The Hebrews imitated their neighboura in this re- 
spect as in others (Is, xliv. 13; ^sd. xiii. 13), 
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When tlie process of adorning the image was com- 
pleted, it was placed in a temple or shiine appointed 
tor it (Epist. Jer, 12, 19; Wisd, xiii. 15; 1 Cor, 
viii. 10). Fiom these temples tlie idols were some- 
times carried in procession (Epist. Jer. 4, 26) on 
festival days. Their priests weie maintained from 
the idol treasury, and leasted upon the meats which 
were appointed for the idols’ use (Bel and the 
Dragon, 3, 13). 

Idolatry, strictly speaking, denotes the worahip 
of deity in a visible form, whether the images to 
which homage is paid ai e symbolical representations 
of the true God, or of the false divinities which have 
been made the objects of woi'ship in His stead.— I. 
The first undoubted allusion to idulati'y or idolatrous 
customs in the Bible is in the account of Hachers 
stealing her father’s teraphim (Gen. xxxi. 19), a 
relic of the worship of other gods, whom the an- 
cestors of the Israelites served “ on the other side of 
the river, in old time” (Josh. xxiv. 2). These he 
consulted as. oracles (Gen. xxx. 27, A. V, ** learned 
by experience ”) though without entirely losing sight 
of the God of Abraham and the God ot Nahor, to 
whom he appealed when occasion offered (Gen. xxxi. 
53), while he was ready, in the presence of Jacob, 
to acknowledge the benefits conferred upon him by 
Jehovah (Gen. xxx. 27). Such, indeed, was the 
character of most of the idolatrous woi'ship of the 
Israelites. Like the Cuthean colonists in Samaria, 
who “ feared Jehovah and served their own gods” 
(2 K, xvii, 33), they blended in a strange maimer 
a theoretical belief in the true God with the external 
•evei ence which, in ditferent stages of their history, 
they were led to pay to tlie idols of the nations by 
whom they were surrounded. And this marked 
feature of the Hebrew character is traceable through- 
out the entire history of the people. During their 
long residence in Egypt, the country of sym&lism, 
they defiled themselves with the idols of the land, 
and it was long before the taint was removed (Josh, 
xxiv. 14; Ez. xx. 7). To these gods Moses, as the 
herald of Jehovah, flung down the gauntlet of de- 
fiance, and the plagues of Egypt smote their sym- 
bols (Num. xxxiii. 4). Yet, with the memory of 
their deliveiauce fresh in their minds, their leader 
absent, the Israelites clamoured for some visible 
shajie in which they might worship the God who had 
brought them up out of Egypt (Ex. xxxii,). Aareu 
lent liimself to the })opu]ar cry, and chose as the 
symbol of deity one with which they had long been 
familiar — tlie calf— embodiment of Apis, and em- 
blem of the productive pow’er of nature. For a while 
the erection of tlie tabernacle, and tlie establishment 
of the woi’ship which accompanied it, satisfied tliat 
ciaving for an outward sign which the Israelites 
constantly exhibited ; and for the lemaindei* of their 
march through the desert, with the dwelling-place 
of Jehovah in their midst, they did not again degen- 
erate into open ajiostasy. But it was only so long 
as their contact with the nations was of a hostile 
character that tliis seeming orthodoxy was main* 
tained. During the lives of Joshua and the eldera 
who outlived him, they kept true to their allegi- 
ance ; but the generation following, who ftew not 
Jehovah, nor the w’oiks he liad done for Israel, 
swerved from the plain path of their fathera, and 
were caught in the toils of the foreigner (Judg. ii,). 
From this time forth their histoi-y becomes little 
more than a chrenicle of the inevitable sequence of 
ofience and punishment (Judg. ii. 12, 14), By 
turns each conquering nation strove to establish tlis 
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worship of its national god. Thus far idolatry is a 
national sin. The epis^e of Micah, in Judg. xvii. 
xviii.^ sheds a lurid light on the seci^ practice of 
individuals^ who without fonnally renouncing Jc« 
hovah, though ceasing to recognise Him as the theo- 
cratic King (XV ii. 6), linked with His worship the 
symbols of ancient idolatry. The honse of God, or 
sanctuary, which Micah made in imitation of that 
at Shiloh, was decorated with an ephod and temphim 
dedicated to God, and with a graven and molten 
image consecmted to some infeiior deities. It is u 
significant fact, showing how deeply rooted in the 
people was the tendency to idolatry, that a Levite, 
who, of all others, should have been most sedulous 
to maintain Jehovah’s worship in its purity, was 
found to as^sume the otlice of priest to the images of 
Micah ; and that this Levite, priest after waids to 
the idols of Dan, was no other than Jonathan, the 
son of Gershom, the son of Moses. In later times 
the practice of seciet idolatry was carried to gieater 
lengths. Images were set up on the com-fiooi’s, in 
the wine-vats, and behind the doors of private houses 
(Is. Ivii. 8 ; Hos. ix. 1,2); and to check this tend- 
ency the statute in Deut. xxvii. 15 was originally 
promulgated. Under Sam ucl’s administration a fast 
was held, and purifioatoi y rites pei formed, to mark 
the public renunciation of idolatiy (1 Sam. vii, 3-6). 
But in the reign of Solomon all this was foigotten. 
Each of his many foreign wives brought with her the 
gods of her own nation ; and the gods of Ammon, 
Moab, and Zidon, \i'ere openly worshipped. Keho- 
boam, the son of an Ammonite mother, peipetuated 
the worst features of Solomon’s idolatry (IK. xiv. 
22-24) ; and in his reign was made the gieat schism 
in the national religion ; when Jeroboam, fresh from 
his recollections of the Apis worship of Egypt, 
erected golden calves at Bethel and at Dan, and by 
this crafty state-policy sevei ed for ever the kingdoms 
of Judah and Israel (1 K. xii. 26-33). The suc- 
cessors of Jeroboam followed in his steps, till Ahab, 
who married a Zidouian princess, at her instigation 
(1 K. xxi. 25) built a temple and altar to Baal, and 
revived all the abominations of the Amorites (IK. 
xxi. 26). Compared with the worship of Baal, the 
worship of the calves was a venial ofieuce, probably 
because it was morally less detestable and also less 
anti-national (1 K. xii. 28 ; 2 K. x. 28-31). Hence- 
forth Baal-worship became so completely identified 
with the uorthein kingdom that it is described as 
walking in the W’ay or statutes of the kings of Israel 
(2 K. xvi, 3, xvii. 8), as distinguished from the sin 
of Jeroboam. The conquest of tlie ten tribes by 
Shalmaneser was for them the last scene of the 
drama of abominations which had been enacted un- 
interruptedly for upwards of 250 years. In the 
noi-thern kingdom no refonner arose to vary the 
long line of royal apostates : whatever was effected 
ill the way of rcfoimation, was done b}' the hands 
if the people (2 Chr. xxxi. 1). The firet act of 
dezekiah on ascending the throne was the restora- 
tion and purification of the temple which had been 
di'jmantled and closed during the latter part of his 
father’s hfe (2 Chr. xxviii. 24, xxix. 3). The icono- 
clastic sprit was not confined to Judah and Benja- 
min, but spread throughout Ephraim and Manasseh 
(2 Chr. xxxi. 1), and to all external appearance 
idolatiy was extirpated. But the refoim extended 
little below the surface (Is. xxix. 13). Wi4fe the 
death of Josiah ended the last effort to revive among 
the jieopie a purer ritual, if not a purer faith. The 
lamp of David, which lL\d long slied but a strug- 
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gling ray, Dickered for a while and tlien went out 
in the darkness of Babylonian captivity. But foreign 
exile was powerless to eradicate the deep inbred 
tendency to idolatry. One of the fiist difficulties 
with which Ezra had to contend, and which 
brought him well nigh to dcsjwir, was the haste 
with which his countiymen took them foreign 
wives of the people of the land, and followed 
them ill all their abominations (Ezr. ix.). Tlie 
conquests of Alexander in Asia caused Greek in- 
fluence to be extensively felt, and Greek idolatry 
to be firat tolerated, and then practised, by the 
Jews (1 Macc. i. 43-50, 54). The attempt of An- 
tiochus to establish this form of worahip wm vi- 
gorously resisted by Mattathias (1 Macc. ii. 23-26). 
The erection of synagogues has been assigned as a 
reason for the comparative purity of the Jewish 
woiship after the captivity, while another cause has 
been discovered in the hatred for images acquired 
by the Jews in their intercourse with the Tei sinus. 
It has been a question much debated wliethcr the 
Israelites were ever so far given up to idolatry as to 
lose all knowledge of the true God. It would lie 
hard to assert this of any nation, and still moredifli- 
cult to prove. But there is still room for grave 
suspicion that among the masses of the people, 
though the idea of a supreme Being — of whom the 
images they worshippeti were but the distorted re- 
presentatives — was not entirely lost, it was so oli- 
scui-ed as to be but dimly apprehended (2 Chr, xv. 
3).—»II. The old religion of the Sheinitic races con- 
sisted, in the opinion of Movers, in the deification of 
the poweis and laws of nature; these powers being 
consideied either as distinct and independent, or ns 
manifestations of one supreme and all-ruling being. 
In most instances the two ideas were co-existent. 
The deity following human analogy, was conceived 
of as male and female; the one representing tlie 
active, the other the passive piinciple of nature; 
the former the source of spiritual, the latter of phy- 
sical life. The sun and moon were early selected as 
outwiu-d symbols of this all-pervading ]»ower, nn^l 
the worship of the heavenly bodies was not only the 
most ancient but the most prevalent system of idol- 
atry. Taking its rise in the plains of Chaldea, it 
spread through Egypt, Gieece, Scythia, and even 
Mexico and Ceylon (comp. Deut. iv. 19, wii. 3 ; 
Job xxxi. 26-28). It is probable that the Isiaelites 
learnt their first lessons in sun-worship tiom the 
Egyptians, in whose religious system that lumiiiaiy, 
as Osiris, held a prominent place. The Phoeiiiciniis 
woi shipped him under the title of “ Loul of heaven.” 
As Molech or Milcom, the sun was worshipped by 
the Ammonites, and as Chemt>sh by the Moabites. 
The Hadad of the Syrians is tlie same deity, 'fhe 
Assyrian Bel or Belus, is another form of Baal. 
By the later kings of Judah, sacred horses am. cha- 
riots were dediwted to the sun- god, as by the Per- 
sians (2 K. xxiii, 11). 'fhe moon, worshipped by 
the Phoenicians under the name of Astarte or Baal- 
tis, the passive power of nature, as Baal was the 
active, and known to the Hebrews as Ashtaioth or 
Ashtoreth, the tutelary goddess of the Zidonians, 
ippears early among the objects of Israelitish idol- 
itry. But, though we have no positive historical 
account of star-worship before the Assyrian period, 
we may infer that it was early practiseil in a con- 
crete foim among the Israelites from the allusions 
In Amos y. 26^ and Acts^vii. 42, 43. However this 
nay be, Movers contends that the later star-worahip, 
introduced bycAhaz and followed by Manasseh, was 
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purer and more epiritual in its nature than the 
Israeli to- Phoenician worship of the heavenly bodies 
under symbolical foims as Baal and Asherah ; and 
that it was not idolatry in the same sense that the 
latter was, but of a simply contemplative character. 
But theie is no reason to believe that the divine 
honouis paid to the “Queen of Heaven*' (or as 
others render “the frame" or “structure of the 
heavens") were equally dissociated fiom image 
worship. The allusions in Job xxxviii. 31, 32, are 
too obscure to allow any inference to be drawn as 
to the mysterious influences which were held by 
the old astrologers to be exercised by the stars over 
human destiny, nor is there suflicient evidence to 
connect them with anything more recondite than 
tlie astronomical knowledge of the period. The 
same may be said of the poetical figure in Deborah’s 
chant of triumph, “ the stam from their highways 
warred with Siseia” (Judg. v. 20). In the later 
times of the monarchy, Mnzzaloth, the planets, or 
the zodiacal signs, received, next to the sun and 
moon, their share of popular adoration (2 K. xxiii. 
5). Beast- worship, as exemplilied in the calves of 
Jei'oboam and the dark hints which seem to point 
to the goat of Mendes, has already been alluded to. 
There is no actual proof that the Isi-aelites ever 
joined in the service of Dngon, the fish-god of the 
Piiili.stines, though Ahaziah sent stealthily to Baal- 
z»*bub, the fly-god of Jikron (2 K. i.), and in later 
tunes the brazen serpent berime the object of idola- 
trous homage (2 K. xviii. 4). Of pure hero-wor- 
ship among the Shemitic races we find no trace. 
Tiie reference in VVisd. xiv. 15 is to a later practice 
introduced by the Greeks. The singular reverence 
with which trees have been honour ed is not without 
example in the history of the Hebrews. The tere- 
binth at Mamre, beiieuth which Abraham built an 
altiir(Gcii. xii. 7, xiii. 18), and the memorial grove 
planted by him at Beersheba (Gen. x.\i. 33), were 
iutunately connected with patriarchal worship. 
IVIountaiiis and high places were chosen spots for 
otfeniig sacrifice and incense to idols (I K. xi. 7, 
^iv. 23); and the retiiement of gardens and the 
thick shade of woods oilered gieat attractions to 
their worshippers (2 K. xvi. 4; Is. i. 29; llos. iv. 

13) . The host of heaven was worshipjx^d on the 
house-top) 2 K. xxiii. 12; Jci'. xix. 3, xxxii. 29; 
Zeph. i. 5). The priests of the false worship are 
sometimes designated Chemarirn, a woid of Syriac 
origin, to which ditfei-ent meanings have been a.s- 
sigiied. It is applied to the nou-Levit cal pi-ie>ts 
who burnt incense on the high places (2 K. xxiii. 5) 
as well as to the priests of the calves (llos. x. 5). 
In addition to the priests there were other pei-sons 
intimately connected with idolatrous rito.s, and the 
impui ities from which they were inseparable. Both 
men and women consecrated themselves to the ser- 
vice of idols: the former as kedesHm, for which 
there is leasou to believe the A. V. (Deut. xxiii. 17, 
&c.) has not given too harsh an equivalent; the 
latter as kedSshdthf who wove shrines tor A.staite 
(2 K. xxiii. 7). The same class of women existed 
among the Phceuicians, Armenians, Lydians, and 
Babyiouiaus (Kpist. of Jerem. ver. 43). They are 
di.<.tinguished from the public prostitutes (Hos. iv. 

14) and associated with the performances of sacred 
rites. Besides these accessories there were the ord- 
inary rites of worship which idolatrous systems 
had in common with the religion of the Hebrews, 
Offering bumt sacrifices* to the idol gods (2 K, 
V. 17), burning incense in their hor^ur (I K. xi. 
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8), and bowing down in worship before their images 
(1 K. xix. 18) wei% the chief parts of their ritu^ ; 
and from their very analog}^ with the ceremonies 
of true worship were more seductive than the 
grosser foims. Nothing can be sti'onger or more 
positive than the language in which these ceremonies 
wei*e denounced by Hebrew law. Everj detail of 
Idol-worship was made the subject of a sepai*ate en- 
actment, and many of the laws, which in themselves 
seem trivial and almost absuid, receive from this 
point of view their true significance. We are told 
by Maimonides that the prohibitions against sowing 
a field with mingled seed, and wearing garments of 
mixed material, were directed against the practices 
of idolaters, who attributed a kind of magical influ- 
ence to the mixture (Lev. xix. 19). Such too were 
the precepts which forbade that the garments of the 
sexes should be interchanged (Deut. xxiii. 5). There 
are supj^osed to be allusions to the pitvctice of neci'o- 
mancy in Is. Ixv. 4, or at any rate to suj^erstitious 
rites in connexion with the dead. Cutting the flesh 
for the dead (Lev. xix. 28 ; IK. xviii. 28), and 
making a baldness betweerr the eyes (Deut. xiv, 1) 
were associated with idolatrous rites: the latter 
being a custom among the Syrians. The law which 
regulated clean and unclean meats (Lev. xx. 23-20) 
may be considered both as a siinitary regulation 
and also as having a tendency to separate the 
Israelites from the suiTouncling idolatrous nations. 
The mouse, one of the unclean animals of Leviticus 
(xi. 29), was sacrificed by the ancient Magi (Is. 
Ixvi, 17). lilting of the things oflered was a neces- 
sary appendage to the sacrifice (comp. Ex. xviii. 12, 
xxxii, 6; xxxiv. 15; Num. xxv. 2, &;c.). The Is- 
raelites were forbidden “ to print any mark upon 
them” (Lev. xix. 28), because it was a custom of 
idolaters to brand upon their flesh some symbol 
of the deity they worshipped, as the ivy-leaf of 
Bacchus (3 Macc. ii. 29). Many other practices 
of false worship are alluded to, and made the sub- 
jects of rigorous prohibition, but none are more 
frequently or more severely denounced than those 
which peculiarly distinguished the worship of Mo- 
lech. It has been attempted to deny that the wor- 
ship of this idol was polluted by the foul stain of 
human sacrifice, but the allusions are too plain and 
too pointed to admit of reasonable doubt (Deut. xii. 
31 ; 2 K. iii. 27 ; Jer. vii. 31 ; Ps. cvi. 37 ; E2. 
xxiii. 29). Nor was this practice confined to the 
rites of Molech; it extended to those of Biuil (Jer, 
xix. 5), and the king of Moab (2 K. iii. 27) offered 
hi.s son as a burnt-offering to his god Chemos.h. 
Kissing the images of the gods (IK. xix. 18; Hos. 
xiii, 2), hanging votive offerings in their temples 
(I Sam. xxxi, 10), and carrying them to battle 
(2 Sam. V. 21), as the Jews of Maccabaeus* anny 
did with the things consecrated to the idols of the 
Jamnites (2 Macc. xii. 40), are usages connected 
with idolatry which are casually mentioned, though 
not made the objects of express legislaticn. But 
soothsaying, interpretation of dreanr? necromancy, 
witchcraft, magic, and other forms of divination, are 
alike forbidden (Deut. xviii. 9 ; 2 K. i. 2 ; Is. Ixv. 
4; Ez. xxi. 21).— III. It remains noMfbriefly to 
consider the light in which idolatry was regard^ in 
the Mosaic code, and the penalties with which it 
was visited. If one main object of the Hebrew 
polity was to teach the unity of God, the extermin- 
ation of idolatry was but a subordinate end. Je- 
hovah, the God of the Israelites, was the civil head 
of the State. He was the theociatic king of the 
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people, who hnd delivered them from bonda^, and 
to whom they hiul taken a willing oath of allegi- 
ance. Idolatry, therefore, to an Ismelite was a 
state offence (1 Sam. xv. 23), a political crime of 
the gravest character, high treason against the ma- 
jc'^ty of his king. But it was much more than all 
this. While the idolatjy of foreign nations is stig- 
matised merely as an abomination in the sight of 
nod, which called for his vengeance, the sin of the 
Ismelites is regarded as of more glaring enormity 
and greater moral guilt. In the figurative language 
of the prophets, the relation between Jehovah and 
his people is represented as a marriage bond (Is.liv. 
5 ; Jer. iii, 14), and the worship of false gods with 
all its accompaniments (Lev. xx. 56) becomes then 
the greatest of social WTongs (Hos. ii. ; Jer. iii., &c.). 
Hegai-ded in a moral aspect, false gods are adled 
“ stumbling blocks** (Ez. xiv. 3), “lies** (Am. 
ii. 4; Rom. i. 25), “ horrora ** or “ fnghts*’ (1 K. 
YX. 13; Jer. 1. 38), “ abominations** (I)eut. xxix. 
17, xxxii. 16; IK. xi. 5; 2 K. xxiii. 13), “ guilt** 
(abstract for concrete, Am. viii. 14, asAtndhy comp. 
2 Chr. xxix. 18, perhaps with a play on Ashimaf 
2 K. xvii. 30), and with a profound sense of the 
degradation consequent upon their w’orship, they are 
chatacterised by the prophets, whose mission it was 
to warn the people against them (Jer. xliv. 4), as 
“ shame ** (Jer. li. 13 ; Hos. ix. 10). As considered 
with reference to Jehov.ih, they are “other gods** 
(Josh. xxiv. 2, 16), “strange gods** (Deut. xxxii. 
16), “ new gods** (Judg. v. 8), “ devils, — not God ** 
(Deut. xxxii. 17 ; 1 Cor. x. 20, 21); and, as de- 
noting their foraign origin, “ gods of the foreigner** 
(Josh. xxiv. 14, 15). Idolatry, therefore, being 
from one point of view a politic;il offence, could 
punished without infringement of civil rights. No 
|ienalties were attached to mere opinions. For 
aught we know, theological sjxiculation may have 
been as jife among the Hebrews as in modern times, 
though such w'as not the tendency of the Shemitic 
mind. It W'as not, however, such speiailations, 
heterodox though they might be, but ovei t acts of 
idolatiy, which were made the subjects of legis- 
lation. The first and second commandments are 
directed against idolatiy of every form. Indivi- 
duals and communities were equally amenable to 
the rigorous code. The individual ofiender was de- 
voted to destruction (Ex. xxii. 20); his nearest 
relatives were not only bound to denounce him and 
deliver him up to punishment (Deut. xiii. 2-10), 
but their hands were to stiike the first blow when, 
on the evidence of two witnesses at least, he was 
stoned (Deut. xvii. 2-5). To attempt to seiuce 
othera to false worship was a crime of equal 
enormity (Deut. xiii. 6-10). An idolatrous nation 
shared a similai' fate.— 'IV. Much indirect evidence 
on this subject might be supplied by an investiga- 
tion of proper names. Ti aces of the sun-worship of 
the ancient Caiiaanites remain in the nomenclature 
of their country. Beth-Shemesh, “house of the 
8UU,** En-Shemesh, ** spring of the sun,** and Ir- 
Shemesh, “ city of the sun,’* whether they be the 
original Oanaanitish names or their Hebiew raiider- 
iiigs, attesi the reverence paid to tlic source of light 
and heat, the symbol ot the fertilising power of 
nature. Samson, the Hebrew national hero, took 
his name from the same luminaiy, and was born in 
a mountain-village above the modern '.4m Shems 
(En-Shemesh). The name of Baal, the sun-god, is 
one ot the most common occun’ence in com}x>und 
words, and is ollen associated with p.aces conse* 
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crated to his worship. The Moon, Astaile or Aahk 
taroth, gave her name to a city of Bashau (Josh, 
xiii. 12, 31), Nebo enters into many compounds: 
Nebu-zaradan, Samgar-iiebo, and the like. Bel 
found in Belshazzar, Belte-shazzar, and others 
Chemosh, the fire-god of Moab, appeiirs in Caiche 
mish, and I’cor in Beth-Peor. Malcom, a name 
which occurs but once, and then of a Moanite by 
birth, may have been connected with Molech and 
Milcom. A glimpse of star-woiship may be seen 
in the name ot the city Chesil, It is impossible to 
pursue this investigation to any length; the hints 
which have been thrown out may pjove suggestive. 

Id'uel, I lisd. viii. 43. [Arikl, I.] 

Idume'a, Is. xxxiv. 5, 6 ; Ez. xxxv. 15, xxxvi. 
5; 1 Macc. iv. 15, 29, 61, v. 3, vi. 31 ; 2 Macc. 
xii. 32 ; Mark iii. 8. [Edom.] 

Idume'axLS) 2 Macc. x. 15, 16. [Edom. 3 

I'gal. 1. One of the spies, son of Johcph, of the 
tribe of Issachar (Num. xiii. 7,.— 2. One of the 
heroes of David’s guaid, sou of Nathan of Zobah 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 36). 

Igdali'ah, a prophet or holy man — “ the man 
of God ** — named once only (Jer. xxxv. 4), as the 
lather of Hanan, 

I'geal, a son of Shemaiah ; a descendant of the 
royal house of Judah (1 t hr. iii, 22). 

I'im. 1, The partial or contracted foim of the 
name Iji:-Auaium (Num. xxxiii. 4.'>) —2. A town 
in the e.xtieine south of Jiulih (Josh. xv. 28). 

I'je-Ab'arim, one of the later halting places of 
the childcen of Lsrael (Num. xxi. 11, xxxiii. 44). 
It was on the boundary — tlie S.E. bonndaiy — of the 
ter.iitory of Moab ; not on the pasture«downs of 
the Mishor, the modern Bclka^ but in the midhar, 
the waste uncultivated “ wildeinrss on its skirts 
(xxi. 11). No identification of its situation has 
been attempted. 

I'jon, a town in the noith of Palestine, belonging 
to the tribe of Naplitali. It w'as taken and plun- 
dered by the captains of Beiihadad (I K. xv. 20; 
2 Chr, xvi. 4), and a si'cond time by Tiglath-pile.ser 
(2 K. XV. 29). At the ba^e of the mountains of 
Naphtali, a few miles N.W. of the site of Dan, is 
a fertile and beautiful little plum called Metj *Ayun. 
This, in all probability, is tlic site of the long-lost 
Ijon. 

lk*kesh, the fatlier of Ira the Tekoite (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 26 ; 1 Chr. xi. 28, xxvii. 9). 

Ilai, an Ahohite, one of the heroes of David’s 
guard (1 ('hr. XI. 29). 

niyr'icum, an extensive distiict lying along the 
eastern coast of the Adi iatic from the boundaiy of 
Italy on the north to Epiius on the south, and 
contiguous to Moc.sia and Macedonia on the eas* 
(Horn. XV. 19). 

Image. [Idol.] 

Im'la, father or progenitor of Micaiah the pro 
phet (2 Chr. xviii. 7, 8). The form 

Im'lah^ is employed in the parallel narrative 
(1 K. x.\ii. 8, 9). 

Imman'll^ the symbolical name given by the 
prophet Isaiah to the cliild who was annoiinccHl to 
Ahaz and tlie ptH)ple of Judah, as the sign which 
God would give of their deliverance from their 
enemies (Is. vii. 14). It is applied by the Apostle 
Matthew to the Messiah, born of the Vn;^in (Matt 
i. 23). In the early part of the reign of Ahaz the 
kingdom of Judah was thijpateued witli aiiniliilatior 
by the combined ni mies of Syria and Israel. Jeru- 
salem was mciVACcd with a siege. ’l*he king nud 
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gone to “ the conduit of the upper pool,” when the 
prophet met him with the message of consolation. 
Not only were the designs of the hostile armies to 
fail, but within sixty-hve years the kingdom of 
Israel would be oveithrown. In confirmation of his 
words, the prophet bids Ahaz ask a sign of Jehovah, 
which the king, with pretended humility, refused 
to do. Arter administeiing a severe rebuke to Ahaz 
tor his obstinacy, Isaiah announces the sign which 
Jehovah Himself would give unasked: “behold! 
the virgin is with child and beareth a son, and she 
shall call his name Immanuel** The interpieters 
of this passage are naturally divided into three 
classes. The first class consists of those who i-efer 
the fulfilment of the prophecy to a historiciil event, 
wliich followed immediately upon its delivery. The 
majority of Christian writers, till within the last 
fifty years, foim a second class, and apply the pro- 
phecy exclusively to the Messiah, w'hile a third class, 
almost equally uumeious, agree in considering both 
these explanations true, and hold that the prophecy 
hai an immediate and literal fulfilment, but was 
completely aa:oinplished in the miraculous concep- 
tion and biith of Christ. Among the first are 
mimbeied the Jewish writers of all ages, without 
exception. Some, as Jaichi and Aben Ezia, refer 
the prophecy to a son of Isaiah himself, others to 
llezekiah, and others to a son of Ahaz by another 
wife, as Kimchi and Abarbanel. Interpreters of 
the second class, who refer tlie prophecy solely to 
the Messiah, of course understand by the *alnidh 
the Virgin Mary. Against this hypothesis of a 
solely Messianic reference, it is objected that the 
birtli of the Messiah could not be a sign of deliver- 
ance to the people of Judah in the time of Ahaz. 
Vitringa explains it thus; as surely as Messiah w'*uld 
be born of the virgin, so suiely would deliver 
the Jews from the threatened evil. But this ex- 
planation involves another difficulty. Before the 
child shall arrive at ycara of discretion the prophet 
announces the desolation of the land whose kings 
tlyeateneil Ahaz. In view of the difficulties which 
attend these explanations of the prophecy, the 
third class of interpreters above alluded to have 
recourse to a theory which combines the two pre- 
ce»Iing, viz., the hypothesis of the double sense. 
They suppose tliat the immediate reference of the 
prophet was to some contemporary occurrence, but 
that his words leceived tlieir true and full accom- 
plishment ill the birth of the Messiah. From the 
manner in which the quotation occurs in Matt. i. 
2.*^, theie can be no doubt that the Evangelist did 
not use it by way of accommodation, but as having 
in view its actual accomplishment. Whatever may 
liave been his opinion as to any contemporary or 
immediate reference it might (xmtain, this was 
completely obscured by the lull conviction that 
hurst upon him when lie realized its completion in 
the Messiah. Tlie hypothesis of the double sense 
.satisfies most of the requirements of the problem, 
and as it is at tlie same time supported by 
the analogy of the Apostle’s quotations from the 
O. T. (Matt. ii. 15, 18, 23; iv. 15), we accept 
it ns approximating most nearly to the true 
solution. 

Im'mer, tlie founder of an important family of 
])riests (1 Chr. ix. 12 ; Neh. xi. 13). This fiimily 
had charge of, and gave its name to, the sixteenth j 
course of the service (1 Chr,. xxiv. 14).— 2. Appa- ! 
rently the name of a place in Babylonia (Ezr. ii. 
69 ; Neh. vii. 61). t 
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Im’iiay a descendant of Asher, son of Helcm 
( I Chr. vii. 35 ; comp. 4<>). 

Im'nali. 1. The first-bom of Asher (1 Chr. 
vii. 30).— 3, Kore ben-Imnah, the Levite, assisted 
in the reforms of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 14). 

Im'rah, a descendant of Asher, of the family of 
ZoiMiAH (1 Chr. vii. 36). 

Im'ri. 1. A man of Judah of the gieat family 
of Pliarez (1 Chr. ix. 4).— 2. Father or progenitor 
of Zaccuk (Neh. iii. 2). 

Incense. The incense employed in the service 
of the tabernacle was compounded of the perfumes 
.stacle, onycha, galbanum, and pure frankincense. 
All incense which was not made of these ingi-edients 
was ftnbidden to be offered (Ex. xxx. 9). Accoixling 
to Rashi on Ex. xxx. 34, tile abovementioiied per- 
fumes were mixed in equal proportions, seventy 
manehs being taken of each. In addition to the 
four ingredients already mentioned liashi enumerates 
seven others. Josephus mentions thirteen. The 
proportions of the additional spices are given by 
Maimonides as follows. Of myrih, cassia, spike- 
naixl, and saffron, sixteen manehs each. Of costus 
twelve manehs, cinnamon nine manehs, sweet bark 
thiee manehs. The weight of* the whole confection 
was 368 manehs. To these was added the fourth 
pait of a cab of salt of Sodom, with amber of 
Jonian, and a herb called “the smoke -raiser,” 
known only to the cunning in such matters, to 
whom the secret descended by ti'adition. In the 
ordinary daily service one maiieh was used, half in 
the morning and half in the evening. Allowing 
then one maneh of incense tor each day of the solar 
year, the three manehs which remained were again 
pounded, and used by the high-priest on the day of 
atonement (Lev. xvi. 12). A store of it was con- 
stantly kept in tlie temple. The incense possessed 
the threetbld characteristic of being salted (not 
tempered** as in A. V.), puie and holy. Salt 
w;\s the symbol of incorruptness, and nothing, 
says Maimonides, was offered without it, cxcejit the 
wine of the drink-offerings, the blood, and tlie 
wood (cf. Lev. ii. 13). Aaion, as high-priest, was 
crigiiially appointed to offer incense, but in the 
daily service of the second temple the office devolved 
upon the inferior piiests, from among whom one 
wa.s chosen by lot (Luke i. 9), each morning* and 
evening. Tlie officiating priest appointed another, 
whose olfice it was to take the file from the brazen 
altar. The times of offering incense were specified 
in the instructions first given to Moses (Ex. xxx. 7, 
8). The morning incense was oH'eied when the 
lamps w’ere tiimmed in the Holy place, and before 
the sacrifice, when the watchman set for the pur- 
pose announced the break of day. When the hunps 
W'ere lighted “ between the evenings,” after the 
evening sacrifice and before the driiik-oireiings were 
offered, incense was again burnt on the golden altar, 
which “helougod to the oracle” (I K. vi, 22), and 
stood before the veil which sepai-ated the Holy 
place from the Holy of Holies, the throne of God 
(Kev. viii, 4).. When the priest entered the Holy 
place with the incense, all the people were removed 
from the temple, and from between the porch and 
the altar (cf. Luke i. 10). Profound silence was 
observed among the congregation who were praying 
without (cf. Rev, viii. 1), and at a signal from the 
prefect the priest cast the incense oii the fire, and 
bowing reverently towards the Holy of Holies re- 
tii'cd slowly backwards, not prolonging his prayer 
that he might uot alarm the congregiition, or cause 
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them to fear that he had been struck dead for 
offering unworthily (Lev. xvi. 13; Luke i. 21), 
On the day of atonement the service was different. 
I'he offering of incense has formed a pm t of thi 
ndigious ceremonies of most ancient nations. It 
Wits an element in the idolatrous worship of the 
Israelites (Jer. xi. 12, 17, xlviii. 35; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 
25). With regard to the symbolical meaning o^ 
incense, opinions have been many and widely differ- 
ing. Looking upon incense in connexion with the 
other ceremr)nial obsei*vances of the Mosaic ritual, 
it would rather seem to be symbolical, not of prayer 
itself, but of that which makes prayer acceptable, 
the intercession of Christ, In Kev. viii, 3, 4, the 
incense is s])oken of as something distinct from 
tiiough offered with, the prayers of all the saints 
(cf. Luke i. 10) ; and in Kev. v. 8 it is the golden 
vials, and not the odours or incense, which are said 
to be the prayem ol saints. 

India. The name of India does not occur in the 
Bible before the book of Esther, where it is noticed 
as the limit of tlie territories of Ahasuerus in the 
eafi.t, as Ethiopia was in the we.'-t (i. 1 ; viii. 9) 
The India of the book of Esther is not the penin- 
sula of Hindustan, but the country sunounding 
the ludus, the Punjab and perhaps Scinde. In 
1 Macc. viii. 8, India is icckoned among the coun- 
trie* which Eumenes, king of Peigamus, received 
out of the former possessions of Antioch us the Great. 
A more authentic notice of the countiy occurs in 
1 Macc. xi. 37. But though the name of India 
occui's so .seldom, the people and productions of that 
country must have been toleiably well known to 
the Jews. There is undoubted evidence that an 
active tiade was earned on between India and 
W estern Asia. The trade opened by Solomon with 
Ophir through the Ued Sdk chiefly consisted of Indian 
articles. The connexion thus established with India 
led to the opinion that the Indians were included 
undei the ethnological title of Cush (Geo. x. 8). 
Inheritance. "[Hkir.] 

Ink, Inkhom. [Wiiitino.] 

Inn. 'I’he Hebrew word {mdlon) thus rendered 
UteuxUy signifies “ a lodging-place for the night.” 
Inns, in our sense of the terra, were, as tliey still 
ai'e, unknown in the East where ho.spitality is reli- 
giously practised. The khans, or caiavanseniis, 
are the representatives of Euiopean inns, and these 
wei'e esfiiblished hut giaduuHy. It is doubtful 
whether there is any allusion to them in the Old 
Testament. The halting -place of a caravan was 
selected originally on account of its proximity to 
water or pastuie, by wliich the travelleis pitched 
their tents fmd passed the night. Such was un- 
doubtedly the “ inn " at W'hich wcurred the incid- 
ent in the life of Moses, narrated in Ex. iv, 24 
(comp. Gen. xlii. 27). On the more fR‘quented 
routes, remote from towns (Jer. ix. 2), caravan- 
serais were in course of time erected, often at the 
ex})ense of the wealthy. The following description 
of one of those on the road from Bagdad to Babylon 
will siilfice for all : — It is a large and suhstantial 
squaie building, in the distance resembling a foi*tre&s, 
being suiTounded with a lofty wall, and fliuiked by 
round towei-s to defend the inmates in cose of attack. 
Tassing through a strong gateway, the guest enters 
a large court, the sides of which are divided into 
numerous arched compartments, open in front, fbr 
the accommodation of separate parties and tor tlin 
2’eraption of goods. In the centre is a spacious 
raised platform, used for sleeping upon at night, or | 
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for the devotions of the faithful during the day 
Between the outer wall and the compartments are 
wide vaulted arcades, extending round the entire 
building, where the beasts of burden are placed, 
Upon the i^wf of the arcades is an excellent termce, 
and over the gateway an elevated tower containing 
two rooms — one of which is open at the «dcs, per- 
mitting the occupants to enjoy eveiy breath of air 
that passes across the heated plain. The terrace is 
tolembly clean ; but the court and stabling below 
are ankle-deep in chopped straw and filth*’ (Loftus, 
Chaldea, p. 13). The (Luke x, 34) 

probably differed from the K(vrd\vfia (Luke ii. 7) 
in having a “host” or “innkeeper*’ (Luke x. 35), 
who supplied some few of the necessary pi ovisions, 
and attended to the wants of traveller left to his 
charge. 

Instant, Instantly. Urgent, urgently, or fer- 
vently, as will be seen from the following jiassages 
(Luke vii. 4, xxiii. 23; Acts xxvi. 7; Kom. xii, 12). 
In 2 Tim. iv. 2 we find “ be instant in season and 
out of season.” The literal sense is “ stand ready ” 
— “ be alert ” for whatever may happen. 

lo'nia. 'fhe substitution of this woi d for “ India ” 
in 1 Macc. viii. 8 is a conjecture of Grotiiis without 
any authority of MSS. The name was given in 
early times to that part of the western coast of Asia 
Minor which lay between Aeolis on the iioith aiul 
Doris on the south. In Roman times Ionia ceased 
to have any political significance, being absorbed in 
the province of Asia. 

Iphedef ah, a descendant of Benjamin, one of the 
Bene-Shashak (1 Chr. viii. 25). 

Ir, 1 Chr. vii. 12. [Jui.] 

I'ra. It “ The Jairite,” named in the cata- 
logue of David’s great officers (2 Sam. xx. 20). 

>2. One of the heroes of David’s guard (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 38 ; 1 Chr. xi. 40).— 3. Another of David’s 
guard, a Tekoite, son of Ikke&h (2 Sam. xxiii, 20 ; 
1 Chr. xi. 28), 

rrad. Son of Enoch ; grandson of Cain, and 
father of Mehujael (Gen. iv. 18). 

Train, a leader of the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi. 4*3 ; 

1 Chr. i. 54), i. e., the chief of a family or tribe. 
No identification of him has been found. 

Ir-ha-he'res, in A. V. Tiif. Cjtv of Destruc- 
tion, the name or an appellation of a city in Egypt, 
mentioned only in Is. .\ix. 18. There are various 
explanations. 1, “ The city of the sun,” a trans- 
lation of the Egyptian sacred name of Helioivlis. 
2. “The city Heres,” a transcription in ihe 
second word of the Egyptian sacred name of Helio- 
polis, Ha-ra, “the abode (lit. “house”), of the 
sun.” 3. “ A city destroyed,” lit. “ a city of de- 
struction,” meaning that one of the five cities men- 
tioned should be destroyed, according to Isaiah’s 
idiom. 4. “ A city preserved,” meaning that one 
of the five cities mentioned should be preserved. 
The fii'st of these explanations is highly im])robabbj 
for we find elsewhere both the sacred and the civil 
lames of Heliopolis, so that a third name merely a 
variety of the Hebrew i-endering of the saci ed name 
is very unlikely. The second explanation, which 
we believe has not been hitherto put forth, is .Cable 
to the same objection as the preceding one, besides 
that it necessitates the exclusion of the article. 
The fourth explanation would not have been noticed 
bad it not been supported by the name of Gesenius. 
The common reading and old rendering remains, 
rhich certainly present no critical difficulties, A 
eiy cai'cful^ examination of the xixth ciiapter of 
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Isaiah, aod of the xviiith and xxth, which ara con- 
nected with it, has inclined us to prefer it. 

I'ri, 1 Esdi’. viii. 62. [Uiuah.] 

I'ri or Xr, a Benjaroite, son of &la (1 Chr. vii. 
7, 12). 

Iri'jah, son of Shelemiah, a captain of the ward, 
who met Jeremiah in the gate of Jerusalem called 
the “gate of Benjamin,*' accused him of being 
about to desert to the Chaldeans, and led him bock 
to the princes (Jer. xxxvii. 13, 14). 

Ir'-nahash. A name which, like many other 
names of places, occurs in the genealogical lists of 
Judah (I Chr. iv. 12). ^’o ti*ace of the name 

of Ir-nahash attached to any site has been dis- 
covered. 

I'ron, one of the cities of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 
J8); hitherto tofcilly unknown. 

Iron (Heb. barzel ; Ch. parz'la\ mentioned 
with bi-ass as the earliest of known metals (Gen. iv. 
22). As it is mrely found in its native state, but 
generally in combination with oxygen, the know- 
ledge of the art of foi giiig iron, which is attributed 
to Tubal Cain, argues an acquaintance with the 
difficulties which attend the smelting of this mebil. 
A method is employed by the natives of India, 
extiemely simple and of great antiquity, which 
tfiough rude is veiy eflective, and suggests the 
possibility of similar knowledge in an early stage of 
civilization. Malleable iion was in common use, 
but it is doubtful whether the ancients were 
acijuainted with cast-iron. The natural wealth of 
the soil of Canaan is indicated by describing it as 
“ a land whose stones are iron (Deut. viii. 9). 
d'he book of Job contains passages which indicate 
that iron was a metal well known. Of the manner 
of procuring it, we learn that “ iron is taken fiom 
dust*’ (xxviii.2). The ^*fu7'nace of iron” (Deut. 
iv. 28 ; 1 K. viii. 51) is a figure which vividly 
expresses hard bondage, as represented by the seveie 
labour which attended the operation of smelting. 
fSlieet-iron was used for cooking utensils (Ez. iv. 3 ; 
cf; Lev. vii. 9). That it w'as plentiful in the time 
o^David appears fiom 1 Chr. xxii. 3. The market 
of Tyie was supplied with bright or polished iron 
by the niei chants of Dan and Javan (Ez. xxvii. 
19). Tlie Chalybes of the Pontus wove celebrated 
as workers in iion in very ancient times. The pro- 
duce of their labour is supposed to be alluded to in 
Jer. XV. 12, as being of superior quality, it was 
for a long time sujiposeJ that the Egyptians were 
Ignorant of the use of iron, and that the allusions 
in the Pentateuch were anachronisms, as no tiiices 
of it have been found in tlieir monuments ; but in 
the sepulchres at I’liebes butcheis are represented 
as sharpening their knives on a round bar of metal 
attaclioit to their apions, which fiorn its blue colour 
is presumed to be steel. One iron mine only has 
been discovered in Egypt, which was worked by the 
ancients. It is at llaniiiAmi between the Nile and 
the Bed Sea; the iion found by Mr. Bin-ton was 
in the form of speculm* and red ore. That no 
articles of iron should have been found is easily 
accounted for by the fact that it is easily destroyed 
by moisture and exposure to the air. The Egyptimis 
obtained tlieir iron almost exclusively from Assyria 
Proper in the form of bricks or pigs. Specimens of 
As^yrian iron-work oveilaid with bronze were dis- 
covered by Mr. Layard, and aie now in the British 
Museum, Iron weapons ^f various kinds were 
found at Nimroud, but fell to pieces on exposure to 
the air. There is considerable doubt ^hetlier the 
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ancieUts were acquainted with cast-iron. The ren- 
dering given by the LXX. of Job xl. 18 seems to 
imply that some method nearly like tliat of casting 
was known, and is supported by a passage in Dio- 
dorus (v. 13), In Ecclus. xxxviii. 28, we have b 
picture of the interior of an iron-smith's (Is. xliv. 
12) workshop. 

Ir'peel, one of the cities of Benjamin (Josh. xviH. 
27). No trace has yet been discovered of its 8itu»> 
tion. 

Ir'-shern'esh, a city of the Danites (Josh. xix. 
41), probably identical with Beth-shemesh, and, 
if not identical, at least connected with MOUNT 
Heres (Judg. i. 35). 

I'm, the eldest son of the great Caleb ron of 
Jephunneh (1 Chr. iv. 15). 

Isaac, the son whom Sarah, in accordance with 
the Divine promi.se, bore to Abraham in the hun- 
dredth year of his age, at Gerar. In his infancy he 
became the object of Ishmael’s jealousy ; and in his 
youth (when twenty-five years old, according to 
Joseph. Ant, i. 13, § 2) the victim, in intention, of 
Abraham's great sacrificial act of faith. When forty 
years old he married Rebekah his cousin, by whom, 
when he was sixty, he had two sons, Esau and Jacob. 
In his seventy-fifth year he and his bi other Ishmael 
buried their father Abinham in the cave of Mach- 
plah. From liis abode by the well Lahai-roi, in 
the South Country — a barren tract, comprising a 
few pastures and wells, between the hills of Judaea 
and the Arabian desert, touching at its western end 
Philistia, and on the north Hebron — Isaac was 
driven by a famine to Gerar. Here Jehovah 
appeared to liim and bade him dwell there and 
not go over into Egypt, and renewed to him the 
promises made to Abraham. Here he subjected 
himself, like Abraham in the same place and 
under like circumstances (Geii. xx. 2), to a rebuke 
from Abimclech the Philistine king for an equivoc- 
ation. Here he acquired great wealth by his 
flocks; but was repeatedly disjwssessed by the 
Philistines of the wells which he sunk at con- 
venient stations. At Beei-sheba Jehovah appeared 
to him by night and ble^sed him, and he built an 
altar there : there, too, like Abraham, he i-eceived 
a visit fiom the Philistine king Abimelech, with 
whom he made a covenant of peace. After the 
deceit by which Jacob acquired his father's bless- 
ing, Isaac sent his sou to seek a wife in Paduii- 
aram ; and all that we know of him during the 
last tbrty-three years of liis life is that he saw 
that son, with a large and prosperous fainily, letuiii 
tt> him at Hebron (xxxv. 27) before he died theie at 
the age of 180 years. He was buried by his two 
sons in the cave of Machpelali. In the N.T. relljr- 
eiice is made to the ofiering of Isaac (Heb. xi. 17^ 
and James ii. 21) and to his blessing his sons (Heb. 
xi. 20). As the child of the promise, and as the 
progenitor of the children of the promise, he is 
contrasted witli Ishmael (Rom. ix. 7, 10 ; Gal. iv. 
28 ; Heb. xi. 18). In our Lord's remarkable 
argument with the Fadducees, his history is carried 
beyond the point at which it is left in the O. T., 
and beyond the grave. Isaac, of whom it was said 
(Gen. xxxv. 29) that he was gathered to his people, 
is represented as still living to God (Luke xx. 38 , 
&c.) ; and by the same Divine authority he is pro- 
claimed as an acknowledged heir of future glory 
(Matt. viii. 11, &c.). It has been asked what are 
the pei-secutions sustained by Isaac ft*om Ishmael to 
which St. Paul refei-s (Gal. iv. 29)? Kashi lelatei 
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« Jewish tinaition of Isaar* suffering personal vio* 
lence from Ishmael, a tradition which, as Mr. 
Kihcott thinks, was adopted by St. Paul. But 
OrigcQ and Augustine seem to doubt whether the 
(KissiXge in Gen. xxi. 9 bears the construction 
appaiently put upon it. The offering up of Isaac 
by Abraham has been viewed in vai'ious lights. 
By Bishop Warburton {^Div, Ijeij. b. vi. § 5) tlie 
whole tmn.sadion was regarded as “ merely 
intbimatioii by action, instead of words, of the gieat 
saoritice of Christ for the redemption of mankind, 
given at the earnest i*equest of Abraham, who 
longed impatiently to see Christ’s day.” Mr. 
jMauiu^ {Patnarchs atui Lawgivers, iv.) dmws 
attention to the offering of Isaac as the last and 
culminating point in tl>e divine education of Abra- 
ham, that which taught him the meaning and 
ground of self-sacrilico. The typical view of Isaac 
IS barely referred to in the N. 1’. ; but it is drawn 
out with minute p;irticularity by Philo and those 
interpretei-s of Scripture who were influenced by 
Alexandri;ui philosophy. 

Isaa'alli the prophet, son of Amoz. The Hebrew 
name, our shortened foi m of whicli occurs of other 
persons [see Jesaiah, Jeshaiah], signifies Salva-- 
tion of Jaliu (a shortened form o( Jehovah), Refer- 
ence is plainly made by the prophet himself. Is. 
viii. 18, to the significjtnce of his own name as well 
as of those of his two sons. Kimchi ( a.d. 1 230) sj^ys 
in his commentary on Is, i. I, ** We know not his 
race, nor of what tril)e he was.” I. 1’he first verse 
of his book runs thus : <* The vision of Isaiah the 
son of Amoz, whicli he saw concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem in the days of (Jzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah, kings of Judah.” A few remarks 
on this verse will ojien the way to the solution of 
seveial enquiries relative to the prophet and hi^ 
writings. 1. This veise plainly prefjw:es at least 
the first pai-t of the book (chs. i,-xxxix.), which 
leaves off in Hezekiah’s reign. 2. We arc authorized 
to infer, that no pait of the vision, the fruits of 
which are recorded in this book, belongs to the reign 
of Mana<.i»eh. 3. Isaiah must have been an old 
man at the close of Hezekiah’s reign. The ordinary" 
chronology gives 758 B.C. for the date of Jotham’s 
accession, and 698 for that of Hezekiah’s death. 
This gives us a |>eriod of 60 yeare. And since his 
ministry commenced before Uzziah's death (bow 
Jong we know not), supposing him to have been no 
more than 20 years old when he began to prophesy, 
he would have been 80 or 90 at Manasseh’s acces- 
sion. 4. If we compare the contents of the book 
with the description here given of it, we recognise 
prophesyings which ai’e certainly to be assigned to 
the reigns of [Jzziah, Ahaz, and Hezekiah ; but we 
cannot so cei*tainly find anj belonging to the reign 
of Jotham. 5. We naturally ask. Who was the 
compiler of the book ? 'J’he obvious answer is, that 
it was Isaiah himself aided by a scribe (comp. Jer. 
XXXVI. 1-5). Isaiah we know was otherwise an 
author (2 Chr. xxvi. 22).— II. In order to realise 
the relation of Isaiah’s prophetic ministry to his 
own contemporaries, we need to take account both 
of the foreign relations of Judah at the time, and 
internally of its social and religious aspects. Our 
materials are scanty, and are to be collected partly 
out of 2 K. and 2 Chr., and partly out of the 
ivmaining writings of contemporary/ prophets, Joel 
(proKxbly), Obadiah, and Mieah, in Judah ; and 
Hoitea, Amos, and Jonah, in Israel. Of these the 
most assistance is obtained fiom Micali. 1. Oudev , 
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Uzziah the political position of Judah had grmtly 
i-eoovered from the blows suffered under Amaziah ; 
the fortifications of Jerusalem itself were restored ; 
castles were built in the country ; new aiTange* 
ments in the army and equipments of defensive 
artillery were established; and consideiable suc- 
cesses ill wai* gained against the Philistine^, the 
Arabians, and the Ammonites. This prosperity 
continued during the reign ©f Jotham, except that 
towaids the close of this latter i*eign, troubles 
threatened from the alliance of Israel and Syria, 
The consequence of this prosperity vras an influx 
of wealth, and this with the increased means of 
military strength withdrew men’s confidence from 
Jehovah, and led them to trust in worldly resources. 
Moreover great disorders existed in the internal 
administi'ation, all of which, whether moral or 
religious, were, by the very nature of the common- 
wealth, as theocratic, alike amenable to prophetic 
rebuke.— 2. Now what is the tenor of Isaiah’s mes- 
sage in the time of Uzziah and Jotham? This we 
reiul in chs. i.-v. Chap. i. is very general in its con- 
tents. The Seer stands (perhaps) in the Court of 
the Israelites denouncing to nobles and people, then 
assembling for divine worsliip, the whole estimate 
of their character formed by Jehovah, and his 
appioaching cliastisements. This di.'-course suitably 
heads the liook; it sounds the keynote of the whole; 
tires of judgment destioying, bin purifying a rem- 
nant, — such was the burden all along of Isaiah’r. 
piophesyings. Of the other public utterances be- 
longing to this period, chs. ii.-iv. are by almost all 
critics considered to be one prophesying, — the lead- 
ing thought of which is that the present prosperity 
of Judah should be destroyed for her sins, to make 
room for the real glory of piety and virtue ; while 
ch. V. foiTOs a distinct discourse, whose main pur- 
port is that Israel, God’s vineyard, shall be brought 
to desolation. At first he invites atfention by re- 
citing a parable (of the vineyard) in cairn and com- 
posed accents (ch. v.). But as he interprets the 
parable his note changes, and a sixfold “woe ’Vis 
poured forth with terrible invective. It is levelled 
against the covetous amassers of land ; against 
luxurious revellers ; against bold sinners who defied 
God’s woiks of judgment; against those who con- 
fotmded vmoral distinctions ; against self-rxinceited 
sceptics ; and against profligate pei’verters of judi- 
cial justice, la fury of wrath Jehovah stretches 
forth His hand. Here there is an awful vagueness 
in the images of terror which the prophet accumul- 
ates, till at length out of the cloud and mist of 
wrath we hear Jehovah hiss for the stern and 
irresistible warriors (the Assyiians), who fi om 
the end of the caith should crowd forward to spoil, 
— after which all di.stinctness of description again 
fades away in vague images of soitow and despair. 
—3. In the year of Uzziah’s death an ecstatic vision 
fell upon the prophet. In this vision he saw Je- 
hovah, in the Second Person of the Godhead (John 
xii. 41; comp. Mai. iii. 1), enthroned aloft in His 
own earthly tabernacle, attended by sei-aphim, whose 
praise filled the sanctuary as it were with the 
smoke of incense. As John at Patmos, so Isaiah 
was overwhelmed with awe : he felt his own sinful- 
ness and that of all with whom he was connected, 
and cried “ woe ” upon himself as if brought before 
Jehovah to leceive the reward of his dei^s. But, 
as at Patmos the Son •of Man laid his hand upon 
John saying “ Fear not 1’* so, in obedience evidently 
to the will^f Jehovah, a seraph with a hot stone 
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(aken from the altar touched his lips, the principal 
organ of good and evil in man, and thereby re- 
moving his sinfulness, qualified him to join the 
seraphim in whatever service he might be called to. 
This vision in the main was another mode of repre- 
senting whnt, both in previous and in subsequent 
prophesyiugs, is so continually denounced — the 
almost utter desU-uction of the Hebrew people, with 
yet a purified remnant. It is a touching tiait, 
illustrating the piophet's own feelings, that when 
he next appears before us, some years later, he has 
a son named Shearjashub, “ Remnant-shall-return.** 
The name was evidently given with significance; 
and the fact discovers alike the sorrow which ate 
his heaii;, and the hojie in which he found solace.— 
4, Some yeare elapse between chs. vi. and vii., 
and the politicjil scenery has greatly altered. The 
Assyrian power of Nineveh now threatens the He- 
brew nation; Tiglath-pileser has already spoiled 
Pekah of some of the fairest parts of his dominions. 
After the Assyrian army was withdrawn, the Syrian 
kingdom of Damascus rises into notice ; its monarch, 
Ifezin, combines with the now weakened king of 
Israel, and probably with other small states around, 
to consolidate (it has been conjectured) a power 
which shall confVont Asshur. Ahaz keeps aloof, 
and becomes the object of attack to the allies ; he 
has been already twice defeated (2 Chr. xxviii. 5, 
6) ; and now the allies are threatening him with a 
combined invasion (741 \ The news that “ Aram 
is encamped in Kphraira ” (Is. vii. 2) fills both king 
and people with consternation, and the king is gone 
forth from the city to take measures, as it would 
seem, to prevent the upper reservoir of water fiom 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Under Jeho- 
vah’s direction Isaiah goes foith to meet the king, 
surrounded no doubt by a considerable company of 
his ofiicere and of spectators. The prophet is di- 
rected to take with him the child whose name, 
Shearjashub, was so full of mystical promise, to add 
greater emphasis to his message. As a sign that 
Judah was not yet to perish, he announces tlie biith 
the child Immanuel, who should not “ know to 
refuse the evil and choose the good,” hcl'oie the 
land of tlie two hostile kings should be left desolate. 
Hut here the threat which mingles with the pro- 
mise in ShearjashvJb appears, and again Isaiah pre- 
dicts the Assyrian invasion.— 5. As the Assyrian 
empire began more and more to threaten the He- 
brew commonwealth with utter overthrow, it is 
now tliat the prediction of the Messiah, the Restorer 
of Israel, becomes more positive and clear. The 
king was binit upon an alliance with Assyria. This 
Isaiah stedfastly opposes (comp. x. 20), ** Neither 

fear Aram and Israel, for they will soon perish ; 
nor trust in Asshur, for she will be fhy direst 
oppressor.” Such is Isaiah’s strain. And by divine 
direction he employs various expedients to make 
his testimony the more impressive. He procured 
a large tablet (viii. 1), aud with witnesses he wrote 
thereon in large charactere suited for a public notice 
the words Hastenboott Sbeedspoil; which 
tablet was no doubt to be hung up for public 
view, in the entrance (we may suppose) to the 
Temple. And further: his wife— who, by the 
way, appears to have been herself possessed of pix)- 
phetic gifts, just as this time gave birth to a son. 
Jehovah bids the prophet give him the name Has- 
t&\booty Speedspoilf adding, that before the child 
should be able to talk, the Vealth of Damascus and 
the booty of Samaria should be earned away before 
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the king of Assyria. The people of Judah was 
split into political factions. The court was for 
Assyria, and indeed formed an alliance with Tig* 
lath-pileser ; but a popular party was for the Syro- 
Ephraimitic connexion foimed to resist Assyria. 
" Fear none but Jehovah only ! fear Him, trust 
Him ; He will be your safety.” Such is the pur- 
port of the discoui'se viii. 5~ix. 7.-6. A Prophecy 
was delivered at this time against the kingdom of 
Israel (ix. 8-x. 4). As Isaiah’s message was only 
to Judah, we may infer that the ol)je< t of this utter- 
ance was to check the disposition shown by many 
to connect Judah with the policy of the sister king- 
dom.— 7. The utterance recorded in x. 5-xii. 6, 
one of the most highly wrought passages in the 
whole book, was probably one single outpouring of 
inspiration. It stands wholly disconnected with 
the preceding in the circumstances which it pre- 
supposes ; and to what period to assign it, is not 
easy to deteimine.— 8. The next eleven chapters, 
xiii.-xxtii., contain chiefly a collection of utteiances, 
each of which is styled a “ burden.” (a.) The first 
(xiii. 1-xiv. 27) is against Babylon ; placed first, 
either because it was first in point of utteiance, or 
because Babylon in prophetic vision, poiticularly 
when Isaiah compiled his book, headed in import- 
ance all the earthly powere opposed to God’s people, 
and therefore was to be fust struck down by the 
shaft of prophecy. The ode of triumph (xiv. 3-23) 
in this burden is among tlie most poetical passages 
in all literature. (6.) The short and pregnant 
“ burden” against Philistia (xiv. 29-32) in the year 
that Ahaz died, was occasioned by the revolt of the 
Philistines from Judah, and their successful inroad 
recorded 2 Chr. xxviii. 18. (c.) The “ burden of 

Moab” (xv. xvi.) is remarkable for the elegiac 
strain in which the prophet bewails the disasters of 
Moab, and for the diamatic character of xvi. 1-6. 
(df.) Chapters xvii. xviii. This prophecy is headetl 
“ the burden of Damascus ;” and yet after ver. 3 
the attention is withdrawn fi*om Damascus and 
turned to Ismel, and then to Ethiopia. Israel 
appears as closely associated with Damascus, This 
brings us to the time of the Syro-Ephreimitic alli- 
ance; at all events Ephraim has not yei ceased to 
exis*. Chap. xvii. 12-14, as well as xviii. 1-7, point 
again to the event of xxxvii. But why this here ? 
The solution seems to be that, though Assyna 
would be the ruin both of Aram and of Israel, and 
though it would even threaten Judah (•* us,” ver, 
14}, it should not then conquer Judah (comp, turn 
of xiv. 31, 32). (e.) In the “burden of Egypt” 

(xix.) the prophet seems to be pursuing the same 
object. Both Israel (2 K. xvii. 4) and Judah (Is. 
xxxi.) were naturally disposed to look towards Egypt 
for succour against Assyria. Piobably it was to 
counteract this tendency that the prophet is here 
dii'ected to prophesy tlie utter helplessness of Egypt 
under God’s judgments. But the result should be 
that numerous cities of Egypt should own Jehovah 
for their Gotl. ( /.) In the midst of these “ bui*- 
dens ” stands a passage which presents Isaiah in a 
new aspect, an aspect in which he appears in this 
instance only. The more emphatically to enforce 
the warning already conveyed in the “ burden of 
Egypt,” Isaiah was commanded to appear in the 
streets and temple of Jerusalem stripped of his 
sackcloth mantle, and wearing his vest only, with 
his feet also bare, (ff.) In “the buixien of the 
desert of the sea,” a poetical designation of Baby- 
lonia (xxi. 1-10), the images in which the fWl of 
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Babylon is indicated are sketched with Aesc}i3’'lean 
rapidity, and certainly not less than Aeschylean aw- 
fulness* and gmndeur. (A.) “The buixien of Du- 
mah," and “ of Arabia” (xxi. 11-17), I'elatc appa- 
rently to some Assyrian invasion, (t.) In “ the 
burden of Hic valley of vision'* (xxii. 1-14) it is 
doubtless Jerusalem that is thus desispiated. The 
scene presented is that of Jerusalem during an in- 
vasion; in the hostile army are named Elam and 
Kir. nations which no doubt contributed ti'oops both 
to the Niuevite and to the Babylonian aimies. The 
latter is probably here contemplated, (k.) The 
passage xxii. 15-25 is singular in Isaiah as a pro- 
{)hcsyiug against an individual. Shebna was one 
•of the king's Iiighest functionaries, and seems to 
have been leader of a party opposed to Jehovah 
(ver. 25). Perhaps he was disgraced and exiled by 
Hezekiah, after the event of xxxvii. If his fall wa.*- 
the consequence of the Assyrian overthrow, we can 
better understand both the denunciation against the 
individual and the position it occupies in the record. 
(/.) The last “burden” is against Tyire (xxiii.). 
Her utter desti-uction is not predicted l)y Isaiah as 
it afterwards was hy Ezekiel.— 9. The next four 
chapters, xxiv.-xxvii., foi*m one prophecy essentially 
connected with the preceding ten “ burdens ” (xiii.- 
xxiii.), of which it is in effect a genei-al summary. 
The elegy of xxiv. is inten upted at ver. 13 by a 
glimpse at the happy remnant, but is resumed at 
ver. 16, till at ver. 21 the dark night passes away 
altogether to usher in an inexpressibly glorious day. 
In XXV., after commemorating the destruction of 
all oppressors, the prophet gives us in vers. 6-9 a 
most glowing description of Messianic blessings, 
which connects itself with the N. T. by numberless 
links, indicating the oneness of the prophetic Spirit 
(“ the Spirit of Christ,” 1 Pet. i. 11), with that 
which dwells in the later revelation. In xxvi., 
vers. 12-18 describe the new, happy state of God’s 
])eople as God’s work wholly. In xxvii. 1, “Le- 
viathan the fleeing sei'pent, and Leviatlian the 
twisting 8ei7)ent, and the dragon in the sea,” are 
perhaps Nineveh and Babylon — two phases of the 
same Asshur — and Egypt (comp. ver. 13) ; all, 
however, symbolizing adverse powers of evil.— 10. 
Chs. xxviii.-xxxv. The funner part of this section 
seems to be of a fragmentary character, being pro- 
bably the substances of discourses not fully com- 
municated, and spoken at different times, xxviii. 
1-6 is cleai'ly predictive; it therefore preceded Shal- 
maneser’s invasion, when Samaria was destroyed. 
And here we have a picture given us of the way in 
which Jehovah’s woixl was received by Isaiah’s 
contemporaries. Priest and prophet were drunk 
with a spirit of mfatuation, — “ they cired in vision, 
they stumbled in judgment,” and therefeve only 
scoffed at his ministrations. — Ch. xxix. Jerusalem 
was to be visited with extreme danger and terror, 
and then sudden deliverance, vere. 1-8. But the 
threatening and promise seemed very eiugmatical ; 
^Iropbets, and rulers, and scholars, could make no- 
thing of the riddle (9-12), Alas I the people them- 
selves will only hearken to the prophets and priests 
speaking out of their own heart ; even their so-called 
piety to Jehovah is regulated, not by His true 
organs, but by pretended ones (ver. 13) ; but all 
their vaunted policy shall be confounded ; the wild 
wood shall become a fruitful field, and the fiaiitful 
field a wild wood ; — the humble pupils of Jehovah 
and these self-wise leaders shall interchange their 
places of dishonour and piospeiLy (vers, 13-24). 
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One instance of the false leading of these prephets 
and priests (xxx. 1) in opposition to the true pixH 
phets (vers. 10, 1 1), was the policy of courting 
the help of Egypt against Assyria. Against this, 
Isaiali is commanded to protest, which he does both 
in xxx. 1-17, and in xxxi. 1-3, pointing out at the 
same time the fruitlessness of all measures of hu- 
man policy and the necessity of trusting in Jehovah 
alone for deliverance. In xxx. 18-33, and xx.\i. 
4-9, there is added to each address the prediction 
of the Assyrian’s overthiow and its consequences, 
xxx. 19-24. As the time approaches, the spirit of 
prophecy becomes more and more glowing; that 
marvellous deliverance from Asshur, wherein God’s 
“ Name” (xxx. 27) so gloriously came near, opens 
even clearer glimpses into the time when God should 
indeed come and reign, in the Anointed One, and 
W'hen virtue and righteousness should everywhere 
prevail (xxxii. 1-8, 15-20); then the mighty Je- 
hovah should be a king dwelling amongst His people 
(xxxiii. 17, 22). The sinners m Zion should be 
filled with dismay, dreading lest His tendhle judg- 
ment should alight upon themselves also (xxxiii. 
14). With these gloiious predictions are blended 
also descriptions of the grief and despair which 
should precede that hour, xxxii. 9-1-1 and xxxiii. 
7-9, and tlie earnest pr.-iyer then to be offered hy 
the pious (xxxiii. 2). In ch. xxxiv. the prediction 
must certainly be taken with a particular reference 
to Idumea ; we are however led both by the placing 
of the prophecy and by Ixiii. 2, to take it in a ge- 
nei-al as well as typical sense. As xxxiv, has a 
general sense, so xxxv. indicates in general temis 
the deliverance of Israel as if out of cafitivity, re- 
joicing in their secure and happy march tlirough the 
wilderness.— 11. xxxvii.-xxxix. At length the sea- 
son so often, though no doubt obscurely foretold, 
aiTived. The Assyrian was near with forces apiiar- 
ently irresistible. In the universal consteraatiou 
which ensued, all the hope of the state centred 
upon Isaiah ; the highest functionaries of the state, — 
Shebna too, — wait upon him in the name of their 
sovereign. The short answer which Jehovah gavu 
through him was, that the Assyrian king should^ 
hear intelligence which should send him back to his 
own land, there to perish. How the deliverance 
was to be effected, Isaiah was not commissioned to 
tell ; but the very next night (2 K. xix. 35) brought 
the appalling fulfilment. A divine interpasition so 
marvellous, so evidently miraculous, was in its 
magnificence worthy of being tlie kernel of Isaiah’s 
whole book. — Chs. xxxviii., xxxix. chronologically 
precede the two previous ones.— 12, The last 27 
chapters form a prophecy, whose coherence of struc- 
ture and unity of authorship are generally admitted 
even by those who deny that it was written by 
Isaiah. The point of time and situation from which 
the prophet here speaks, is for the most part that 
of tlie captivity in Babylon (comp. e. g., Ixiv. 10, 
11). But this is adopted on a principle which 
appears to diaracterise “vision,” viz., that the 
pi'ophet secs the future as if present. This second 
part falls into three sections, each, as it happens, 
consisting of nine chapters ; the two firat end with 
the refrain^ “ There is no peace, saith Jehovah (or 
“ my God ”), to the wicked ;” and the third with 
the same thought amplified. (1.) The firet section 
(xl.-xlviii,) has for its main topic the comforting 
assurance of the deliverance fi’om Babylon by Koresh 
(Cyrus) who is even lAmed twice (xli. 2, 3, 25, 
idiv, 28, xlv. 1-4, 13. xlvi. 11, xlviii. 14, 15), It 
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Is characteristic of sacred prophecy in general that 
the “ vision ” of a great deliverance lends the seer 
to glance at the great deliverance to come through 
Jesus Christ. This principle of association prevails 
in the second part taken as a whole; but in the 
fii-st section, taken apart, it appears as yet imper- 
fectly, (2.) The second section (xlix.-lvii.) is dis- 
tinguhheJ from the fi)st by several features. The 
person of Cyrus as well as his name, and the speci- 
ticiitioQ of Babylon disappear' altogether. Ketum 
from exile is indeed repeatedly spoken of and at 
length (xlix. 9*26, li. 9-lii. 12, Iv. 12, 13, Ivii. 
14) ; but in such general terms as admit of being 
ap[)lied to the spii itual and Messianic, as well as to 
the literal restoration. (3.) In the third section 
(Iviii.-lxvi.) as Cyrus nowhera appears, so neither 
does “Jehovah’s servant” occur so frequently to 
view as in the second. The only delineation of the 
latter is in Ixi. 1-3 and in Ixiii. 1-6, 9. He no 
longer appeai-s as sullering, but only as saving 
and avenging Zion. The section is mainly occu- 
pied with various practical exhortations founded 
upon the views of the future already set forth. 

Numbeib'ss attacks have been made ujion 
the integrity of the whole book, different critics pro- 
nouncing dilfereiit portions of the first part spurious, 
and many concurring to reject the second part alto- 
gether (the last 27 chapteis). A few observations, 
particularly on this latter point, appear therefore 
to be necc^saiy. The circumstance mainly urged 
by them is the unquestionable fact that the author 
takes his stand-point at the close of the Babylonish 
Captivity, as if that were his present, and from 
thence looks forward into his subsequent future. 
Other grounds which are alleged are confessedly 
secondary and external, and are really of no great 
weight. The most important of these is founded 
upon the difference of style. On the other hand, 
for the authenticity of the second part the following 
reasons may be advanced, (a) The unanimous 
testimony of Jewish and Christian tradition (comp, 
bxxjlus. xlviii. 24) ; and the evidence of the N. T. 
qfiotations (Matt. iii. 3 ; Luke iv. 17 ; Acts viii. 28 ; 
Bom, X. 16, 20). (6) The unity of design which 

connects these last 27 chapters with the preceding. 
The oneness of diction which peiTades the whole 
book. The peculiar elevation and grandeur of style, 
which characterize the second part as well as the 
first. The absence of any other name than Isaiah’s 
claiming the authoiship. Lastly, the Messianic pre- 
dictions which mark its inspiration, and remove the 
chief ground of objection against its having been 
written by Isaiah. In point of style we can find 
no difficulty in recognising in the second part the 
presence of the some plastic genius as we discover 
111 the first. And, altogether, the aesthetic criticism 
of all the different parts of the book brings us to 
the conclusion that the whole of the book origin- 
ated in one mind, and that mind one of the most 
sublime and variously gifted instruments which the 
Spirit of God has ever employed to pour forth Its 
Voice upon the world. 

Is'calif daughter of Haran the brother of Abram, 
and sister of Milcah and of Lot (Gen. xi. 29). In 
the Jewish traditions she is identihed with Sabai. 
Isoar'iot [Judas Iscabiot.] 

Is'dael, 1 Esd. v. 33. [Giddel, 2. 

Ish'bali., a man in the line of Judah, commemo- ! 
rated as the “ father of EshtfBmoa” (1 Clir. iv. 17), i 

Ish'bak, a son of Abraliam and Keturah (Gen. 
XXV. 2 ; 1 Chr. i. 32), and the progenitor of a tribe 
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of northern Arabia. The settlements of this jieople 
are very obscure, and we can only suggest as jws- 
sible that they may be recovered in the name. of the 
valley called Sabhk, or, it is said, SibAk, in the 
Mink, a fertile and extensive tract, belonging to 
the Bence-Temeem, in Nejd, or the highland, of 
Arabia, on the north-east of it. Theie is, however, 
another Dahnk, nearer to the Euphrates, and some 
confusion may exist legarding the true position of 
iSabdk ; but either Dahnk is suitable for the settle- 
ments of Ishbak. The first-mentioned Dahnk lies in 
a favourable {lortion of the widely-stretching country 
known to have l^een peopled by the Keturahites. 

I8hl>i-Beil0'b, son of Kapha, one of the race of 
Philistine giants, who attacked David in battle, but 
was slain by Abishai (2 8am. xxi. 16, 17). 

Ish-bo'sheth, the youngest of Saul’s four sons, 
and his legitimate successor. His name appeals 
(1 Chr. viii. 33, ix. 39) to have been originally 
Ksh’baalt “ the ’man of Baal.” He was 35 years 
of age at the time of the battle of Gilboa, but for 
live years Abner was engaged in restoring the do- 
minion of the house of Saul over all Israel. Islibu- 
sheth was then “ 40 years old when he began to 
reign over Israel, and reigned two years ” (2 Sam. 

iii. 10). During these two years he reigned at 
Mahanaim, though only in name. The wais and 
negotiations with David were entirely carried on by 
Abner (2 Sain, ii, 12, lii. 6, 12). The death of 
Abner deprived the house of Saul of their last re- 
maining support. When Ishbosheth heard of it, 
“ his himds were feeble and all the Israelites were 
troubled” (2 Sam. iv. 1). In this extremity of 
weakness he fell a victim, probably, to revenge for 
a crime of his father. Two Beerothites, Baana and 
Kecheb, in remembrance, it has been conjectured, of 
Saul’s slaughter of their kinsmen the Gibeouites, de- 
termined to take advantage of the helplessness of the 
royal house todestioythe only rapresentative that 
was left, excepting the child Mephibosheth (2 Sam. 

iv. 4). After assassinating Ishbosheth, they took his 
head to David as a welcome present. They met with 
a stern reception, David rebuked them for the cold- 
blooded murder of an innocent man, and ordered 
them to be executed. The head of Ishbosheth was 
caiefully buried in the sepulchre of his great kins- 
man Abner, at the same place (2 Sam. iv. 9-12). 

Ish'i 1. A man of the descendants of Judah, 
sou of Appaim (1 Chr. ii. 31); one of the great 
house of Hezron.— 2. In a subsequent genealogy of 
Judah we find another Jshi, with a son Zoheth 
(1 Chr. iv. 20). <—8. Head of a family of the tribe 
of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 42).— 4. One of the heads of 
the tribe of Manasseh on the east of Joixliui (1 Chi; 
V. 24). 

Ish'i. This woi-d occurs in Hos. ii. 16, and 
signifies “my man,” “my husband.” It is the 
Israelite term, in opposition to Baali, the Canaan- 
ite term, with the same meaning, though with a 
signifirance of its own. 

Ishi'ah, the fiOh of the five sons oflzrahiah; 
one of the heads of the tribe of Issachar in the time 
of David (1 Chr. vii. 3). 

Ishi'jah, a lay Israelite of the Bene-Harim, who 
had married a foreign wife (Ezr. x, 31). 

Ish'ma, a name in the genealogy of Judah (1 
Chr. iv. 3 ). 

Ish'mael, the son of Abraham by Hagar the 
Egyptian, his concubine ; born when Abraham was 
fourscore and six years old (Gen, xvi. 15, 16). Ish- 
mael was the first-born of his father. He was 
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born in Abraham's house, when he dwelt in the 
plain of Mamre; and on the institution of Uie 
covenant of circumcision, was circumcised, he beinj^ 
then thirteen yeare old (xvii. 25). With th< 
institution of the covenant, (3od renewed his pro- 
mise respecting Ishmacl. He does not agtiin appear 
m the nan-ative until the weaning of Isaac. The 
latter wf^s born when Abraham was a hundi'ed 
years old (x\i..6), and as the weaning, according t< 
i'lastern usage, piobably took place when the chilt 
was lietween two and three yeare old, Ishmael him- 
self must have been then between fifteen and six- 
teen years old. At the great feast made in cele- 
hiation of the weaning, Samh saw the son o‘ 
Hagar the Egyptian, which she had born unto 
0 Abiaham, mocking," and urged Abraham to casi 
out lum and his mother. The patriamh, comforted 
by God’s lenewed promise that of Ishmael He woiil' 
make a nation, sent them both away, and they de- 
parted and w andei ed in the wilderness ol Beersheba. 
It is doubtful whether the wandeiers halted by the 
well, or at once continued their way to the “ wil- 
derness of Paran," where, we are told in the next 
verse to that just quoted, he dwelt, and where “his 
mother took him a wife out qt the land of Egypt" 
(Gen. xxi. 9-21 ). This wife of ishmael is not else- 
where mentioned ; she was, we must infer, an Egj j 
tiaii. No recoi'd is made of any other wife of 
Ishmael, and failing such lecovd, 4;he Egyjitian was 
the mother of his twelve sons, and daughter. Of 
the later life of Ishmael we know little. He was 
present with Isaac at the banal of Abraham ; and 
Esau contracted an alliance with hitn when he 
“ took unto tlie wives which he had Mahalath [or 
Bashemath or Basmatii, Gen. xxxi. the 
(huighter of Ishmacl Abraham’s son, the sister of 
Nebajoth, to be his wife.” The death of ishmael 
is recorded in a previous chapter, after the euume- 
lation of liis sons, as having taken place at the t^e 
of a hundred and thirty-seven years (xxv. 17, 18^. 
It remains for us to consider, 1, the place of IshmaeTs 
dwelling ; and, 2, the names of his children, with 
their settlements, and the nation sprung fiom them. 
— 1. From the narrative of his expulsion, we learn 
that Ishmael first went into the wilderness of Beer- 
sheba, and thence, but at what interval of tfme is 
uncertain, removed to that of Paran. His continu- 
ance in these or the neighbouring places seems to be 
proved by his having bwn present at tlie burial of 
Abi-ahain; for, it indst be remembered tnat inrthe 
East sepulture follows death after a few hours' 
space ; and by Esau's mairying his daughter at a 
tune when he (Esau) dw'elt at Beei-sheba. Them 
are, however, other passages which must be taken 
into account. He was the finst Abrahaniic settler 
in the e.ast countiy (xxv. G). The “ eiist country" 
jierhaps was restricted in early times to the wilder- 
nesses of Beersheba and Paran ; or Ishmael removed 
to that east country, northwards, writhout being dis- 
tant fj-om his f; ither and his brethren ; each case 
being agi'eeable with Gen. xxv. 6. — 2. The sons of 
Ishmael weie, Nebajoth (expressly stated to be his 
fiist-born), Kedar, Adbeel, Mibsam, Mishma, Du- 
mah, Massa, Hadar, Tema, Jetur, Naphish, Kede- 
mah (Gen. xxv. 13-15): and he had a daughter 
named Mahalath (xxviii. 9), elacwhero written 
Bashemath (or Basmath, Gen. xxxvi. 3), the sister 
of Nebajoth, before mentioned. They peopled the 
north and west of the Arabian peninsula, and event- 
ually formed the chief element of the Arab nation. 
Their language, which is generally acknowledged to 
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have been the Arabic commonly bo called, has been 
adopted with iusigniticant exceptions througheut 
Arabia. The term Ishmaklite occura on three 
occasions, Gen. xxxvii. 25, 27, 28, xxxix. 1 ; Judg. 
viii. 24; Ps. lxx.viii. 6. Fioin the context of the 
hrat two instances, it seems to have been a general 
name for the Abrahamic |)eoples of the east country, 
the Bene-Kedem ; but the second admits also of a 
closer meaning. In the third instance the name is 
applied in its strict sense to the Ishmael ites. The 
notions of the Arabs respecting Ishmael am partly 
derived from the Bible, partly from the .Jewish 
Itabbins, and partly from native ti*aditions. 'rhey 
believe that Ishmael was the fii-bt-born of Abraham, 
and the majority of the doctora assert that this son, 
and not Isiuic. w’as odered by Abraham in sacrifice. 
Ishmael, say the Arabs, dwelt with his motlier at 
Alekkeh, and both are buiied in the place called the 
“ Hejr," on the north-west (termed by the Arabs 
the north) side of the Kaabeh, and inclosed by a 
cuived wall called tlie Hatoem.’*— 2. One of the 
sons of Azel, a descendant of Saul through Mcrib- 
ImuiI, or Mephibosheth (1 Chr. viii. 38, ix. 44).— 
8. A man of Judah, fither of Zf-uadiaii (2 Chr. 
xix. 11).— 4. Another man of Judah, son of Jeho- 
hnnan ; one of the captains of hundreds who as- 
sisted Jehoiada in restoring Joash to tlie throne (2 
C-hr. xxiii. 1).— 5. A priest, of the Bene-Pashur, 
W’ho was forced by Ezra to reUnquish his foreign 
wife (Ezr. x. 22).— 6. 'I’he son of Nethaniah ; a 
pei-fict marvel of cralt and villany., whose treachery 
forms one of the chief episodes of the history of the 
peiiod immediately succeeding the first fall of Jeru- 
salem. His exploits are related in Jer. xl. 7-xli. 
15, with a short summary in 2 K. xx\. 23-25. 
His full description is “Ishmael, tlie son of Netlmn- 
iah, the son of Elishanm, of the seed loyal" of 
Judah (Jer, xli. 1 ; 2 Iv, xxv. 25). During the 
siege of the city he had, like many othera of his 
countrymen (Jer. xl, 11), fled aoms the Jordan, 
where he found a refuge at the court of Baalis, the 
then king of the Benc-Ammon. After the depar- 
ture of the Chaldeans, Ishmael made no secret of 
his intention to kill the super! ntenrknt left by the 
king of Babylon, and usurp his p<^ion. Of this 
Gedaliah was warned in express terms by Johanan 
and his companions. Thirty days after, in the 
seventh month (xli. 1), on the third day of the 
month, Ishmael again appealed at Mizpah, this 
time accompanied by ten men. Gedaliah enlertained 
them at a feast (xli. 1). Before its close Ishmael 
and his followers had murdered Gedaliah and all his 
attendants with such secresy that no alaim was 
jiven outside the room. The same night he killed 
^1 Gedaliah 's establishment, including some ('hal- 
defin soldiei-s who were there. For two days the 
massacre remained perfectly unknown to the people 
jf the town. On the second day Ishmael perceived 
from his elexTited position a large party coming 
southward along the main road from Shechem and 
Samaria. He went out to meet them. They proved 
:o be eighty devotees, who with rent clothes, and 
with shaven beaids, mutilated bodies, and with 
other marks of heathen devotion, and weeping ns 
they went, were bringing incense and offerings to 
the ruins of the Temple. At his invitetion they 
,urned aside to the iiisidence of the superintendent. 
As the unsuspecting pilgrims passed into the court- 
yard he closed the entrances behind them, and there 
le and his band butcherad the whole number : ten 
nly escaped |>y the offer of heavy ransom for theit 
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lfv«f. Th^seyentf corpses were theii thrown into in Ex. hi. 16 and afterwaid8.«i4. ft is used in a 
the well which, as at Cawnpore, was within the narrower sense, excluding Judah, in 1 Sam. zi. 8 ; 
j)ii'ecincts of the house, and which was completely 2 Sam. xz. t ; IK. zii. 16. Thenceforth it was 
filled with the bodies. This done he descended to assumed and accepted as % name of the Noiiheiti 
the town, surprised and caiTied ohf'tbe daughters Kingdom.*-4. After the Babylonian captivity,, tht 
of king Zedekiah, who had been sent there by returned exiles resumed the, name Israel as the de* 
Nebuchadnezzar for safety, with their eunuchs and signation of their nation. The name Israel is also 
tlieir Chaldean guaid (xU. 10, 16), «nd all the used to denote laymen, as distinguished from Priests, 
people of the town, and made off with his prisoners Levites, and other ministers (Ezr. vi. 16, ix. 1, x. 
to the country of the Ammonites. The news of 25, Neh. xi. 3, &c.). 

the massacre had by this time got abroad, and Ish- Iiraal, gingdmw of, 1. The prophet Ahijah of 
mael was quickly pursued by Johanan and his com- Shiloh, who was commissioned in the latter days of 
panions. He was attacked, two of his bravoes slain, Solomon to announce the division of the kingdom, 
the whole of the prey recovered ; and Ishmaelhim- left one tribe (Judah) to the house of David, and 
self, with the remaining eight of his |)eople, escaped assigned ten to Jeroboam (1 K. xi. 35, 31). These 
to the Ammonites. were probably Joseph ( = Ephraim and Manasseh), 

Ishmaidite. [Ishmael.I Issachar, Zebulun, Asher, Naphtali, Benjamin, Dan, 

Iflhma'iah, mu of Obadiah : the ruler of the Simeon, Gad, and Reuben ; Levi being intentionally 
tribe of Zebulun in the fime of king David (1 Chr. omitted. Eventually the gi'eater pait of Benjamin, 
xxvii. 19). and probably the whole of Simeon and Dan, were 

iBh'meellte (1 Ohr. ii. 17) and Isli'llieelltes included as if by common consent in the kingdom 
(G<m. xxxvii. 23, 27, 28, xxxix. 1), the foim in of Judah. With respect to the conquests of l^vid, 
which the descendants of Ishmael are given in a few Moab appears to have been attached to tlie kingdom 
places in the A. V. of Israel (2 K. iii. 4) j so much of Syria as re- 

Ishmera'i, a Benjamite ; one of the family of mained subject to Solombn (see 1 K. xi. 24) would 
Eljwal (1 Chr. viii. 18). probably be claimed by his successor in the noi-thorn 

Ish'od, one of the tribe of Manasseh on the east kingdom ; and Ammon, though connected with Reho- 
of .Iordan, son of Hammoleketh (1 Chr. vii. 18). boam as his motberis native land (2 (‘hr. xii. 13), 
Ish-Pan, a Benjamite, one of the family of Sha- and though afterwards tributary to Judali (2 Chr. 
shak ( I Chr. viii. 22). xxvii. 5), was at one t’me^llietl (2 Chr. xx. 1), we 

Iflh'tob, apparently one of the small kingdoms or know not how closely or how early, with Moab. 
states which formed pai’t of the general country of The sea-coast between Accho and Japho remained in 
Aram, named with Zobah, Rehob, and Maacab the possession of Isi-ael.— 2. The population of the 
(2 Sam. X. 6, 8). It is probable that the real kingdom is not expressly stated; and in drawing 
signification is ** tne men of ToB.” any iulft'ence from the numbers of fighting men, 

Ish'nah, the sixiond son of Asher ((3en. xlvi. 17). we must bear in mind that the numbers in the 
Ish'uai, tlie third son of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 30), Hebrew text are strongly suspected to have 
founder of a family bearing his name (Num. xxvi. been subjected to extensive, perhaps systematic, 
44; A. V. ** Jesuites’*). corruption. Jeroboam brought into the field an 

Ish'ui, the second son ofSanlbyhis wife Ahi- army of 800,000 men (2 Chr. xiii. 3). If in 
n»yam(l Sam. xiv. 49, comp. 50). ^ B.C. 957 there were actually undei* aims 800,000 

]^8le. The radical sense of the Hebrew woiri men of that age in Israel, the whole population may 
seems to be “ habitable places,” as opposed to water, perhaps have amounted to at least thi ce millions 
and in this sense it occurs in Is. xlii. 15. Hence and a half.— 3. Skecii^m was the first capital of 
it means secondarily any maritime district, whether the new kingdom (1 K. zii. 25), venerable for its 
belonging to a continent or to an island : thus it is traditions, and beautiful in its situation. Subse- 
iised of the shore of the Mediterranean (Is, xx. 6, quently Tirzah becamg the royal residence, if not 
xxiii, 2, 6), and of the coasts of Elishah (Ez. xxvii. the capital, of Jeroboam (1 K. xiv. 17) and of his 
7), I. e, of Greece and Asia Minor. In this sense it successors (xv. 33, xvi. 8, 17, 23). Samaria, 
is more particularly restricted to the shorn of the uniting in itself the qualities of beauty and fertility, 
Mediterranean, sometimes in the fuller expression and a commanding position, was chosen by Omri 
** islands of the sea ” (Is. xi. 11). Occasionally the (1 K. xvi. 24), and remained the capital of the 
word is specifically used of an island, as of Caphtor kingdom until it hod given the last proof of its 
or Crete (Jer. xlvii. 4). But more generally it is strengtli by sustaining for three yeara the onset of 
applied to any region separated from Palestine by the hosts of Assyria. Jezreel was probably only a 
water, as fully described in Jer. xxv. 22. reyal residence of some of the Israelitish kings.— 

iBmAdhi'ah, a Levite who was one of the over- 4. The disafiection of Ephraim and the nortoern 
seers of oflerings during the revival under king tribes having grown in secret under the prosperous 
Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). but burdensome reign of Solomon, brake out at the 

b'mael. !• Jud. * ii. Another form for the critical moment of that monarch’s deatl^. It was 
name IsHMAEL, son of Abraham.— 2. 1 Esd. ix. 29. just then that Ephraim, the centoe of the move- 
[ISUMAEL, 5.] ment, found in Jeroboam an institiment pepared 

a Gibeonite, one of the chieft of those to give expression to the rivaliy of oentuiies.— 
warriors who joined David at Ziklag (1 Cfai, xii, 4). 5. The kingdom of Israel developed no new power. 

Is'paht a Benjamite, of the family of Beriah ; It wsis but a portion of David’s kingdom deprived 
one of the heads of his tribe (1 Chr. viii. 16)* of many element8^ of strength. Its frontier was 
Il'raaL L The name given (Gen. xxxii. 28). [as open and as widely extended m before; hut it 
to Jacob after his wrestling with the Angel (Hos, wanted a capital for the seat of organised power, 
xii. 4) at Peniel. Gesenius ii^torprets Israel ** sol- Its territory was as fertile and as tempting to the 
dier of God.”— 2. It became the national name of spoiler, hut its people were less united and patriotic, 
the twelve tribes collectively. They arc so called A coiTupt religion poisoned the source of national 
Com. D. B. j 2 a 
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life. These Hanses tended to increase the inislbn* 
aines, and to accelerate the eai-ly end of the king- 
dom of Israel. It lasted 254 years, from B.O. 975 
to B.C. 721, about two-^irds of thue duration of its 
more compact neighbour Judah. ^But it may be 
doubted whether the division into two kingdoms 
greatly' shoHened the independent existence of the 
Hebrew race, or interfered with the purposes which, 
it is thought, may be traced in the establishment 
of DavitTs monarchy.*— 6. The detailed history of 
»iie kingdom of Israel will be found under the names 
of its nineteen kings. A summary view may be 
taken in four periods: — (a.) B.C. 975-929, Jero- 
boam had not sufficient force of character in himself 
to make a lasting impression on lus people. A 
king, but not a founder of a dynasty, he aimed at 
nothing beyond securing his present elevation. The 
army soon learned its power to dictate to the iso- 
lated monarch and disunited people. Baasha, in 
the midst of the army at Gibbethon, slew the son 
and successor of Jeroboam ; Zimri, a captain of 
chariots, slew the son and successor of Biiasha; 
Onin, the captain of the host, was chosen to punish 
Zimri ; and after a civil war of four yeaia he pre- 
vailed over Tibni, the choice of half the people. — 
(6.) B.c. 929-884. For forty-five yeai’s Israel was 
governed by the house of Omri. That sagacious 
king pitch^ on the strong hill of Samtuia as the 
site of his capital. The princes of his house culti- 
vated an alliance with the kings of Judah, which 
was cemented by the marriage of Jehoram and 
Athaliah. The adoption of ^al-worship led to a 
reaction in the nation, to the moral triumph of the 
prophets in the person of Elijah, and to the extinc- 
tion of the house of Ahab in obedience to the bidding 
of Elisha. — (c.) B.C. 884-772. Unparalleled tri- 
umphs, but deeper humiliation, awaited the king- 
dom of Israel under the dynasty of Jdiu. Hazaei, 
the ablest king of Damascus, reduced Johoahaz to 
the condition of a vassal, and triumphed for a 
time over both the disunited Hebrew kingdoms. 
Almost the first sign of the restoration of their 
strength was a war between them ; and Jehoash, 
the grandson of Jehu, entered Jerasalem os the 
conqueror of Amaziah. Jehoash also turned the 
tide of war against the Syrians ; and Jeroboam H., 
the most powerful of all the kings of Israel, cap- 
tured Damascus, and recovered the whole ancient 
frontier from Hamath to the Dead Sea. This short- 
lived greatness expired with the last king of Jehu’s 
line. — (d,) b.c. 772-721. M ili tary violence, it would 
seem, broke off the hereditaiy succession after the 
obscure and probably convuls^ reign of Zachariah. 
An unsuccessful usurper, Shallura, is followed by 
the cruel Menahem, who, being unable to make head 
against the first attack of Assyria under Pul, \)e- 
came the agent of that monarch for the oppressive 
taxation of his subjects. Tet his power at home 
was sufficient to insure for his son and successor 
Pekahiah a ten years* reign, cut short by a bold 
usurper, Pekah. Abandoning the northern and 
transjordanic regions to the encroaching power of 
Assyria under Tiglath-Pileser, he was veiy near 
subjugating Judah, with the help of Damascus, 
now the coequal ally of Israel. But Assym inter- 
posing summarily put an end to the independence 
of Damascus, and perhaps was tlie indirect cause 
of the assassination of the baffled Peksh. The irre- , 
solute Hoshe^ the next and last usurper, became 
tributary to his invader, Shalmaneser, betrayed the | 
Aisymn to tlie rival monarchy of Egypt, and was ! 


punished by the 1o.ss of his liberty, and V the cap- 
ture, after a three years' si^, of his strong capital, 
Samaria. Some gleanings of the ten tribes yet re- 
mained in the land after so many years of religious 
decline, moral debasement, national degradation, 
anarchy, bloodshed, and deportation. Even these 
were gathered up by the conqueror and carried to 
Assyria, never again, as a distinct people, to occupy 
their portion of that goodly and pleasant land which 
their forefathers won under Joshua from the heathen. 

Is'raelite. In 2 Sam.xvii. 25, Ithra, the father 
of Amasa, is called “ an Israelite,** or more coirectly 
"the Israelite,” while in 1 Chr. ii. 17 he appemu 
as “ Jether the l-hmaelite.** The latter is un- 
doubtedly the ti-ue I'eading. 

Is'saehar, the ninth son of Jacob and the fifth 
of Lealj ; the firstborn to Leah after the inteival 
which occurred in the biiths of hei* children (Gen. 
XXX. 17 ; comp. xxix. 35). Of Issachar the indi- 
vidual we know nothing. At the descent into 
Egypt four sons are ascribed to him, who founded 
the tour chief families of the tribe (Gen. xlvi, l.'J ; 
Num. xxvi. 23, 25; 1 Chr. vii. 1). Issachar's 
place during the journey to Canaan was on the 
east of the Tabernacle, with his brotheis Judah and 
Zebulun (Num. ii. 5), the group moving foremo.st 
in the march (x. 15). Issachar was one of the six 
tribes who were to stand on Mount Gerizim during 
the ceremony of blessing and curaing (Dent, xxvii. 
12). He was still in company with Judah, Zebulun 
being opposite on Ebal. The number of the fight- 
ing men of Issat'har, when taken in the census at 
Sinai, was 54,400. During the journey they seem 
to have steadily increased. The allotment of Issa- 
char lay above that of Manasseh (Josh. xix. 17-23), 
In the words of Josephus, " it extended in length 
from Cannel to the Jordan, in breadth to Mount 
Tabor.” This teiTitory was, as it still is, among 
the richest land in Palestine. VVestwai'd was the 
famous plain which derived its name from its fer- 
tility. On the north is Tabor, which even undei 
the, burning sun of that climate is said to retain 
the glades and dells of an English wood. On the 
east, behind Jezreel, is the opening which conducts 
to the plain of the Jordan — to that Beth-shean 
which was proverbially among the Kabbis the gate 
of Paradise for its fruitfulness. It is this a^'pect 
of the ten-itory of Issachar which appears to be 
alluded to in the Blessing of Jacob.— One among 
the Judges of Israel was from Issachar — Tola 
(Judg. X. 1 ) — but beyond the length of his swray 
we have only the fact recorded that he resided out 
of the limits of his own tribe, at Shamir in Mount 
Ephraim. The census of the tribe taken in the 
roign of David has already been alluded to. It is 
rontained in 1 Chr. vii. 1-5, and an expression 
occurs in it which testifies to the nomadic ten- 
dencies above noticed. Out of the whole number 
of the trilje no less than 36,000 were marauding 
mercenary troops — “ bands,** — a term applied to no 
other tribe in this enumeration, though elsewhere 
to Gad, and uniformly to the irregular bodies of 
the Be^oin nations round Israel.— Baasha, the 
son of Ahyah, of the bouse of Issachar, a member 
of the anny with which Nadab and all Israel were 
besieging Gibbethon, apparently not of any stand- 
ing in the tribe (comp. 1 K. xvi. 2), slew the king, 
and hiroielf mounted the throne (1 K. xv. 27, Ac,). 
He was evidently a ^erce and warlike man (xvl 
29 ; 2 Chr. xvi. 1)» and an idolater like Jeroboam. 
The lasacharite dynasty lasted during the 24 yoari 
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of his xeign and the two of his son Elfih.««-0n6 more 
notice of Issacliar remains to be added to the meagre 
information already collected, and distant a^ Jezml 
was from Jerusalem, they took part in the pass- 
over with which Hezekiah sanctified the opening of 
his reign (2 Cbr. zxxi. A Korhite Le^te, 

one of the doorkeepers of the house of Jehovah, 
seventh son of Obeo-edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 5). 

Isshi'all. 1. A descendant of Moses by his 
younger son Eliezer (1 Chr. zxiv. 21 ; comp, xxiii. 
17, xxvi. 25),— 2. A Leviteof the house ofKohath 
and family of Uzziel (1 Chr. xxiv. 25). 

. Issne, Bunning. The texts Lev. xv. 2, 3, xxii. 
4, Num. V. 2, and Sam. iii. 29, ara probably to be 
interpreted of gonoiThoea. In Lev. xv. 3 a distinc- 
tion is introduced, which merely means that the 
cessation of the actual flux docs not constitute cere- 
monial cleanness, bnt that the patient must bide 
the legal time, seven days (ver. 13), and perfom 
the prescribed purifications and sacnhce (ver. 14). 

Istalott'ros. In 1 Esd. viii. 40, the ** son of 
Istalcurus is substituted for and Zabbud of 
the corresponding list in Ezra viii. 14. 

Is 'nail, second son of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 30). 

la'iii, third son of Asher (Gen. xlri. 17), founder 
of a family called after him, though in the A. V. 
appearing as the Jesuites (Num. xxvi. 44). 

It'aly. This word is used in the N. T. in the 
usual sense of the period, i. e, in its true geogi a- 
phieal sense, as denoting the whole natural penin- 
sula between the Alps and the Stmits of Messina. 

Itha'i, a Benjamite, son of Kibai of Gibeah, one 
of the heroes of llavid^s guard (I Chr. xi. 31). 

Ith'amar, the youngest son of Aaron (Ex. vi. 23). 
After the deaths of Nadab and Abihu (Lev. x. 1), 
Elenzai' and Ithamar were appointed to succeed to 
their places in the priestly office (Ex. xxviii. 1, 40, 
43 ; Num. iii. 3, 4; 1 Chr. xxiv. 2). In the dis- 
tribution of services belonging to the Tabernacle, 
and its ti’ansport on the march of the Israelites, the 
Gershonites and the Merarites were placed under 
the^ superintendence of Ithsimar (Ex. xxxviii. 21; 
Num. iv. 21-33). The high-priesthood passed into 
the family of Ithamar in the person of Eli, but for 
wliat reason we are not informed, 

Ith'iel. 1. A Benjamite, son of Jesaiah (Neh, 
xi. 7).— 2. One of two pereons — Ithicl and Ucal — 
to whom Agur ben-Jakeh delivered his discourse 
(Prov. XXX. 1). 

Ith'mah, a Moabite, one of the heroes of David’s 
guard (1 Chr. xi. 46). 

Ith'naa, one of the towns in the extreme south 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 23). No trace of its existence 
has yet been discovemd. 

l&’ra, an Israelite (2 Sam. xvii. 25) or Ish- 
maelite (1 Chr. ii. 17), the father of Amasa by 
Abigail, David's sister. 

Ith'raa. 1. A son of Dishon, a Hoiite (Gen. 
xxxi. 26 ; 1 Chr. i. 41) : and probably a phylaixh 
of a tribe of the Horim (Gen. xxxvi. 30).— 8, A 
descendant of Asher ^ Chr. vii. 30-40). 

Ith’ream, son of Uavid, bom to him in Hebron, 
and distinctly specihed as the sixth, and as the child 
of Eglah, David’s wife (2 Sara. iii. 5 ; 1 Chr. iii, 3). 

l&'rite, the. The designation of two of tlie 
members of David’s guard, Ira and Gareb (2 Sam. 
wdii. 38 ; 1 Chr. xi. 40). They may have come 
from Jattir, in the mountains of Judah. 

one of th» landmui’ks of the 
boundary of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 13;. It has not' 
been identified. ' • 
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IttaL L ** iTTAi THE OiTrr^* t. d. the 
native of Gath, a Philistine in the amijr of Eing 
David. He apiiears only during the revolutioh pf 
Absalom. Wcpfii'sfc discern him on the inorning 
of David’s flight. Last in the procession came the 
600 heroes who had formed David’s band during 
his wanderings in Judah, and had been with him 
at Gath (2 ^m. xv. 18 ; comp. 1 Sam. xxiii 13, 
xxvii. 2, XXX. 9, lO). Amongst these, apparently 
commanding them, was Ittai the Gittite (ver. 19). 
He caught tlie eye of the king, who at once ad- 
dressed him and besought him not to attach himself 
to a doubtful cause, but to return “ with his 
brethren” and abide with tlie king (19, 20). But 
Ittai is film ; he is the king’s slave, and wheiever 
his master goes he will go. Accordingly he is 
allowed by David to proceed. When the army 
was numbered and organised by David at Maha- 
naim, Ittai again appears, now in command of a 
thii-d part of the force (2 Sam. xviii. 2, 5, 12).— 
2. Son of Ribai, from Gibeah of Benjamin ; one of the 
thirty heroes of David’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 29). 

Itorae'a, a small province on the noith-westem 
border of Palestine, lying along the base of 
Mount Heimon, only mentioned m Luke iii. 1. 
Jetur the son of Ishmael gave his name, like the 
rest of his brethren, to the little province he 
colonised (Gen. xxv. 15, 16). Ituraea, with tiie 
adjoining provinces, fell into the bands of a chief 
called Zenodorus; but about B.C. 20, they were 
taken from him by the Roman empeior, and given 
to Herod the Great, who bequeathed them to his 
son Philip (Luke iii. 1). Pliny rightly ])laces 
Ituraea noiih of Bashan and near Damascus (v. 23) ; 
and J. de 'Vitry describes it as adjoining Trachonitis, 
and lying along the base of Libanns between Tibe- 
rias and Damascus. At the place indicated i.s 
situated the modern province of Jedur^ which is 
just the Arabic form of the Hebrew Jetur. It 
is bounded on the east by Tmehouitis, on the south 
by Gaulauitis, on the west by Heimon, aqd on the 
north by the plain of Damascus. It is table-land 
with an undulating surface, and has little conical 
and cup-sha{)ed hills at intervals. The surface of 
the ground is covered with jagged rocks. The 
rock is all basalt, and the formation similar to that 
of the Lejah. [Argob.] Jeddr contains thirty- 
eight towns and villages, ten of which are now 
entirely desolate, and all the rest contain only a 
few families of poor peasants, living in wretched 
hovels amid hea^is of ruins, 

IVah, or Aya, which is mentioned in Scripture 
twice (2 K. xviii. 34, xix. 13; comp. Is. xxxvii. 
13) in connexion with Hena and Sepharvaim, and 
once (2 K. xvii. 24) in connexion with Babylon and 
Cuth^, must be sought in Babylonia, acd is pro- 
bably identical with the modern Hit. This town 
lay on the Euphmtcs, between Sippara (Sephar- 
vaim) and (Hena), with Which it seems to 
have been politically united shortly before the time 
of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 13). It is probably tlie 
Ahava of Ezra (viii. 15). 

Iwy (Heb. sheUf in all passages, except 1 K. x. 22, 
and 2 Chr. ix. 21, where shenhabbtm is so rendered). 
The word sAJa literally signifies the tooth” of 
any animal, and hence more especially denotes the 
substance of the projecting tuslffi of elcphaato. It 
is remarkable that no word in Biblical Rebiyw 
deuotes an elephant, unless the latter portion of the 
oompoand sbinliabbim be supposed to h&ve thf4 
meaning. Qesenius derives it from the Smunnrit 

2 A 2 
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Mm, anffkphanU** The Assyrians appmr ta 
have cairied on a great tinASc in ivoij. Their 
early conquests in India had made them familiar 
with it, and (accoixiing to one rendering of the 
► passage) their aitists supplied the luxurious Tyiians 
with earrings in ivory from the isles of Chittim 
(Ex. xxvii. 6). On the obelisk in the British 
Museum the captives or ti’ibute-bent'ers are repre- 
sented as canying tusks. Among the merchandise 
of Babylon, eniunemted in Rev. xviii. 12, are in- 
cluded ** all manner vessels of ivoiy.*’ The skilled 
workmen of Hiram, king of Tym, fashioned the 
great ivory throne of Solomon, and overlaid it with 
pure gold (1 K, x. 18; 2 Chr. ix. 17). The ivoiy 
thus employed was supplied by the caravans of 
Dedan (Is. xxi. 13 ; Ez. xxvii. 15), or was bixtught 
with apes and peacjocks by the navy of Tharshish 
(1 K. X. 22). The Egyptians, at a very early 
period, made use of tins material in decoration. 
The ivory used by the Egyptians was principally 
brought from Ethiopia (Herod, iii. 114), though 
their elephants were originally from Asia. The 
Ethiopians, according to Diodorus Siculus (i. 55), 
bi’ought to Sesostris “ ebony and gold, and the teeth 
of elephants.” According to Pliny (vili. 10), ivoiy 
was so plentiful on the borders of Ethiopia that the 
natives made door-posts of it, and even fences and 
stalls for their cattle. The Egyptian merchants 
traded for ivory and onyx stones to Barygaza, the 
port to which was carried down the commerce of 
Western India from Ozene (Peripl, c. 49). In the 
early ages of Greece ivory was frequently employed 
for purposes of ornament. The “ ivoiy house of 
Ahab (1 K. xxii. 39) was probably a polace, the 
walls of which were panell^ with ivoiy, like the 
palace of Menelaus described by Homer (Odt/s. iv. 
73). Beds inlaid or veneered with ivory were in 
use among the Hebrews (Am. vi. 4), as also among 
the Egyptians. 'I’he great ivory throne of Solomon, 
the work of the Tyrian craftsmen, has been already 
mentioned (cf. Rev. xx. 11) ; but it is difficult to 
deteimine whether the ** tower of ivory ” of Cant, 
vii. 4 is merely a figure of speech, or whether it 
had its original among the things that wero. By 
the luxuidous Phoenicians ivory was employed to 
oroameiit the boxwood rowing benches (or “hatches ** 
according to some) of their galleys (Ez. xxvii. 6). 

Ivy, the common Hedera helix, of which the 
ancient Greeks and Romans describe two or three 
kinds, which appear to be only varieties. Mention 
of thi<i plant is made only in 2 Macc. vi. 7. 

Iz'ehar. The form in which the name Izhar is 
givpu in the. A. V. of Num. iii. 19 only. 

Ig'eharitef, the. A family of Kohathite I^erites, 
descended from Izhar the son of Kohath (Num. iii. 
27) : called also in the A. V. “ Izharites.” 

Isliax, son of Kohath, grandson of I^vi, uncle of 
Aaron and Moses, and fatW of Komh (Ex. vi. 18, 
21 ; Num. iii. 19, xri. 1 ; 1 Chi*, vi. 2, 18). Izhar 
was the head of the family of the Izha rites or 
IzEHARiTES (Num. iii. 27 ; 1 Chr. xxvf. 23, 29). 

Izliarites, the. The same as the preceding (I 
Chr. xxW, 22, xxvi. 23, 30). 

Izrahi’ah, a man of Issachar, one of the Bene- 
Uzzi ( I Chr. vii. 3). 

Lfrehite, the, the designation of Shamhuth 
( 1 Chr. xxvii. 8). Its real force is probably Zerahite, 
that is, from the great Judaic family of Zerah. 

Ii'xi, a Lerite leader of the fourth course or 
ward in the service of the house of God (1 Chr. 
XXV. 11). In V3r. 8 he is called Zbbi* 
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Ja'akaA, the same as Jakan, the forefather ol 
the Bene-Jaakan (Deut. x. 6). 

Jaakoliah, one of the princes of the families of 
Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 36). 

Ja'ala. Bene-Jaala were among the descen<lants 
of “ Solomon’s slaves” who returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 58). The name also 
occurs as 

Ja'alah, Ezr. ii. 56. * 

Ja'alam, a son of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 5, 14, 18 ; 
comp.. 1 Chr. i. 35), and a phylarch (A. V. 
“ duke **) or head of a tribe of Edom, 

Jaana'i. A chief man in the tiibe of Gad (1 
Chr. V. 12). 

Ja'are-Or'egim, according to the present text of 
2 Sam. xxi. 19, a Bethlehemite, and the father cf 
Elhanan who slew Goliath. In the parallel passage, 
1 Chr. XX. 5, besides other dift’erenoes, Jair is found 
instead of Jaare, and Oregim is omitted, l*he cun- 
clnsion of Kennicott appears a just one — ^that in 
the latter place it has been interpolated from the 
former, and that Jair or Jaor is the correct reading 
instead of Jaare. 

Jaasa'u, one of the Bene-Bani who had married 
a foreign wife, and had to put her away (RIzr, i. 
37). 

Jaa'iidl, son of the great Abner (I Chr, xxvii. 
21 )- 

Jaataai'ah. 1. One of the captains of the 
foroes who accompanied Johanan hen-Kareah to 
pay his respects to Gedaliah at Mizpah (2 K. xw. 
23), and who appears afterwai*d8 to have assisted 
in recovering Ishmael’s prey from his clutch'-'s 
(comp. Jer. xli. 11), After that he probably went 
to Egypt with the rest (Jer, xliii. 4, 5).— 2, Son 
of Shaplian (Ez. viii. 11). It is possible that he 
is identical with— 8. Son of Azur; one of^the 
princes of the people against whom Ezekiel was 
directed to prophesy (Ez. xi. 1).— 4. A Rechabite, 
son of Jeremiah (.Jer. xxxv. 3), 

Ja'azer or Ja'ser. A town on the east of 
Jordan, in or near to Gilead (Num. xxxii. 1, 3; 
1 Chr. .xxvi. 31), We first hear of it in possession 
of the Amorites, tuid as taken by Israel after 
Heshbou, and on their way from thence to Bashan 
(Num. xxi. 32), It seems to have given its name 
to a district of dependent or daughter ’* towns 
(Num. xxi, 32, A, V. “ villages I Macc. v. 8), 
the “land of Jazer” (Num. xxxii. 1). Jazer was 
known to Eusebius and Jerome, and its position is 
laid down with minuteness in the Onomasticen as 
10 (or 8) lioman miles west of Philadelphia 
{Amm&n), and 15 from Heshbon, and as the source 
of a river which falls into the Jordan. Szir, oi» 
8eir, is shown on the map of Van de Velde as 
9 Roman miles W. of Ammdn, and about 12 from 
He^bon. And here, until fui’ther investigation, 
we must be content to place Jazer. 

Jaiud'alL, apparently a third son, or a descendant, 
of Memri the Levite (I Chr. xxiv. 26, 27). 

Jaa'iidl, one of the I-evites of the second order 
who were appointed by David to perform the 
musioal service before the ark (1 Chr. xv. 18). 

Ja'M, the son of Lamech and Adah. (Gen. iv. 
20) and l^rother of Jiibal. He is described as the 
firther of such as dwell in twits and have cattle. 
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labltoki a fitream which interaccte the moun- 
tain-mnge cf Gilead (coxhp. Josh. xi!. 2, and 5), 
and falls into the Jordan about midway between 
the sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea. It was an- 
ciently the bolder of the children of Ammon (Num. 
xxi. 24; Deut. ii. iii. 16). When the Am- 
monites were diiven out by Sihon from their an- 
cient teiTitory, they took possession of the eastern 
plain, and of a considerable section of the eastern 
detiles of Gilead, around the sources and upper 
branches of the Jabbok. It was on the south bank 
of the Jabbok the interview took place between 
Jacob and Esau (Gen. xxxii. 22) ; and this river 
afterwards became, towai’ds its western pai*t, the 
bonndary between the kingdoms of Sihon and Og 
(Josh. xii. 2, 5). Its modem name is Wady 
Zw'ka, 

Jantieih. 1. Father of Shallum, the 15th king 
of Isi-ael (2 K. xv. 10, 13, 14).— 2. The short 
tbnn of the name Jabesh-Gilead (1 Chi*, x. 12 
only). 

Jab'esh^Gil'ead, or Jabesh in the tenitory of 
Gilead. In its widest sense Gilead included the 
half tribe of Manasseh (1 Chr. xxvii. 21) as well 
as the tribes of Gad and Reuben (Num. xxxii. 1-42) 
cast of the Jordan — and of the cities of Gilead, 
Jabesh was the chief. It is first mentioned in 
Judg. xxi. 8-14. Being attacked subsequently by 
Nahash the Ammonite, it gave Saul an opportunity 
of displaying his prowess in its defence (1 Sam. xi. 
1-15). As to the site of the c.ty, it is not detined 
III the 0. T., but Eusebius places it beyond Joidan, 
6 miles from Pella on the mountaiu-ro^ to Gerasa; 
whtM-e its name is probably preserved in the Wady 
YabsSi which, flowing from the east, enters the 
.Iordan below Bethshan or Scythopolis. According 
to Di*. Robinson, the ruin ed-Deir, on the S. side 
of the Wady, still marks its site. 

Jaliei, apparently a plac^ at which the families 
of the scribes resided, who belonged to the fami- 
lies of the Kenites (1 Chr. ii. 55),— 2. The name 
occui-s again in the genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. 
iv^ 9, 10), in a passage of remarkable detail in- 
serted in a genealogy again connected with Betlile- 
liem (ver. 4). Jabez was “ more honourable than 
his brethren,” though who they were is not ascer- 
tainable. 

Ja'bin. 1. King of Hazor, who organised a con- 
fcdei acy of the northeni princes against the Isiaelites 
(Josh. xi. 1-3). He assembled an ai'my, which the 
Scriptuie narrative merely compares to the sands 
for multitude (ver, 4). Joshua surprised this vast 
host of allied forces by the watei-s of Merom (ver. 
7) and utteily routed them. During the ensuing 
Wat'S, Joshua again attacked Jabin and burnt his 
city (xi. 1-14).— 2. A king of Hazor, who.-se general 
Sisera was defeated by Bai’ak, whose ai'my is de- 
scribed in much the same terms as that of his 
predecessor (Judg. iv. 3, 13), and who suffered 
precisely the same fate, Iiidependcut considera- 
tions tend to prove that those two chiefs were con- 
temporai'ies ; and we are therefore led to regard 
the two accounts of the destruction of Hazor and 
Jabin as really ' applying to the same monaixii, 
and the same event. 

JaVneel. 1« One of the points on the northern 
boundai'v of Judah, not quite at the sea, though 
near it (josh, xv. 11). There is no sign, however, 
of its ever having been occupied by Judah. Jose- 
phus attributes it to the flanites. There ivas a 
edustant struggle going on between t^at tribe and 
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the Miiltttines for the possession of aliyithe piaues in 
the lowland plains, and ii is not surpHsiiig that 
the next time we meet with Jabneel it should he 
in the hands of the latter (2 Chr. xxvi, 6)* Hzziah 
dispossessed them of it, and demolished its fortiflea- 
tions. Here it is in the shorter foim of Jabneh. 
In its Greek garb, Iamnia, it is frequently men- 
tioned in the Maccabees (1 Macic. iv. 15, v. 58, x. 
69, XV. 40), in whose time it was again a strong 
place. At this time there was a liarbour on the 
coast, to which, and the vessels lying therp, Judas 
set Are (2 Macc. xii. 9). At the time of the All 
of Jerusalem, Jabneh was one of the most populous 
places of Judaea. The modei’ii village of Febna^ 
more accurately Ibna, stands about two miles from 
the sea on a slight eminence just south of the Na/if 
Rubin. It is about 11 miles south ot'Jajjfat 7 from 
Ramlehf and 4 from Akir (Eki'on). It probably 
occupies its ancient site.— 2. One of the landmarks 
on the boundaa-y of Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33 only). 
Little or no clue can be got to its situation. Doubt- 
less it is the same place which, as Iamnia and 
lamnith, is mention^ by Josephus among the 
villages in Upper Galilee. 

Jab'neh, 2 Chr. xxvi. 6. [Jabneel.) 

Ja'chan, one of seven cliief men of the tribe of 
Gad ( 1 Chr. v. 13). 

Ja'chin, one of the two pillai-s which were set 
up “in the porch” (IK. vii. 21) or before the 
temple (2 Chr. iii. 17) of Solomon. 

Ja'chin. 1. Fourth son of Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 
10; Ex. vi. 15); founder of the family of the 
Jachinites (Num. xxvi. 12).— 2. Head of the 
21st coui-se of priests in the time of David. Some 
of the course returnevi fiom Babylon (1 Chr, ix, 
10, xxiv. 17 ; Neh. xi. 10), 

Ja'chinites, the. The family founded by 
Jack IN, son of Simeon (Num, xxvi. 12). 

Jacinth, a precious stone, forming one of the 
foundations of the walls of the new Jerusalem 
(Rev, xxi. 20). It seems to be identical with the 
Hebrew Icsh^n (A. V. “ ligure,” Ex, xxviii. 19). 
The jacinth or hyacinth is a red variety of zircon, 
which is found in square prisms, of a white, grey, 
red, reddish-brown, yellow, or pale-green colour. 
The expression in Rev. ix. 17, “of jacinth,” applied 
to the bi east-plate, is descriptive simply of a hya- 
emtkine, i. e. dark-purple colour. 

Ja'oob, the second sou of Isaac and Rebekah. 
He was born with Esau, when J^aac was 59 and 
Abraham 159 years old, probably at the well 
Lahai-roi. His histoiy is related in the latter half 
of the book of Genesis. He bought the birthright 
from his brother Esau; and afterwaids, at his 
mother’s instigation, acquired the blessing intended 
for Esau, by practising a well-known deceit ou 
Isaac. Hitherto the two sons shared the wander- 
ings of Lsaac in the South Country ; but now Jacob 
in his 78th year was sent from the family home, 
to avoid his brother, and to seek a wife among his 
kindred in I’adan-arara. As he passed through 
Bethel, God appeared to him. After the lapse ot 
21 yeai’s he returned from Padan-aram with two 
wives, two concubines, eleven sons, and a daughter, 
and large property. He escaped from the angry 
pursuit of Laban, from a meeting with Esau, and 
from the vengeance of the Canaonites provoked by 
the mui*der of Shechem ; and in each of those three 
emergencies he was aided and strengthened by the 
interposition of God, and in sign of the grace wor 
by a niglU of wrestling with God his name waa 
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dumged at Jabbok into Incad. Deborah and Racbdl 
died before he reached Hebron ; and it was at H^broi^, 
in the 122iid year of his age, that he and Eatn 
buried their dither Isaac. Joseph, the Avourite 
son of Jacob, was sold into Egypt eleren years be- 
fore the death of Isaac ; and Jacob had probably 
eiceeded his 130th year when he went thither, 
being encouraged in a divine vidon as he passed for 
the last time through Beersheha. He was pre- 
sented to Pliaraoh, and dwelt for seventeen years in 
Rameses and Goahen. ^fter giving his solemn 
blessing to Ephraim and Mannsseh, and his own 
sons one by one, and charging the ten to complete 
their recpnqiliation with Joseph, he died in his 
147th year. His body was embalmed, earned 
with great care and pomp into the land of Canaan, 
and deposited with his fathei-s, and his wife Leah, 
in the cave of Machpelah.— The example of Jacob is 
quoted by the first and the last of the minor pro- 
phets. Hosea, in the latter days of the kingdom, 
seeks (xri. 3, 4, 12) to convert the descendants of 
Jacob from their state of alienation from God, by 
recalling to their memory the repeated acts of 
God’s favoui* shown to their ancestor. And Malachi 
(i. 2) strengthens the desponding hearts of the re- 
turned exiles by assuring them that the love which 
God bestowed upon Jacob was not withheld from 
them. Besides the frequent mention of his name 
in conjunction with those of the other two Patri- 
aa*hs, there are distinct references to events in the 
life of Jacob in four books of the N. T. ’ In Rom. 
ix. 1 1-13, St. Paul adduces the history of Jacob’s 
birth to prove that the favour of God is independent 
of the order of naturel descent. In Heb. xii. 16, 
and xi. 21, the transfer of the birthright and Jacob’s 
dying benediction are refeiTed to. His vision at 
^thel, and his possession of land at Shechem are 
cited in St. John i. 51, and iv. 5, 12. And St. 
Stephen, in bis speech (Acts vii. 12, 16), mentions 
the famine which was ^e means of restoring Jacob 
to his lost son in Egypt, and the burial of the 
patriarch in Shechem. Such are the events of 
Jacob’s life recoided in Scripture, 

Jaen'bvs, 1 Esd. ix. 48. [Akkub, 4.] 

Ja-'da, son of Onam, and brother of Sbammai, in 
the genealogy of the sons of Jerahmeel by bis wife 
Atareh ( I Chr, ii. 28, 32). 

Jada'n, one of the Bene-Nebo who had taken a 
foreign wife (£zr. x, 43). 

J^du'a, son, and successor in the high-priest- 
hood, of Jonathan or Johanan. He is the last of 
the high-priests mentioned in the 0. T., and pro- 
bably altogether the latest name in the canon (Neh. 
xii. 11, 22). All that we learn concerning him in 
Scripture is the fact of his being the son of Jona- 
than, and high-priest. We gather also pretty cer- 
tainly that, he was priest in the reign of the last 
Persian king Dan us, and that he was still high- 
priest aftei* the Persian dynasty was overthrown, 
t. e. in the reign of Alexander the Great. 

Jaddn'a, one of the chief of the people, t . of 
the laymen, who sealed the covenant with Kehe- 
miah (Neh. x. 21). 

the Maronothite, who sibsisted to. repair 
the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 7). 

Ja'el, the wife of Hebw the Kenite. In the 
headlong rout which followed the defeat of the 
Canaanites by Barak, Sisera, abandoning his chaiiot 
more easily to avoid notice, fled unattended, and 
in an opposite direction frem (bat taken by his 
army, to the tent of the Kenite chieflainess. He 
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manUe over him as he lay wearily on the floor. 
Warn thirst prevented sleep, aud he asked for water, 
she brought him buttermilk in her choicest vessel, 
thus rati^ng with the semblance of officious zeal 
the sacred bond of Eastern hospitality. At last, 
with a feeling of perfect security, the weaiy general 
resigned hinwelf to the deep deep of misery and 
fatigue. Then it was that Jae) took in her left 
hand one of the gi^t wooden pins wliich flistened 
down the cords of the tent, and in her right hand 
the mallet used to drive it into the ground, and 
with one terrible blow dashed it through Sisera’s 
temples deep into the eai](h. With one sptnm of 
fruitless agony, “at her feet he bowed, he feil 
dead *' ( Judg. v. 27). She then waited to meet the 
pursuing Barak, and led him into her tent that she 
might in his presence claim the gloiy of the deed ! 
Many have supposed that by this act she fulfilled 
the saying of Deborah, that God would sell Sisera 
into the hand of a woman (Judg. iv. 9; Joseph. Ant, 
V. 5, §4) ; and hence tliey have supposed that Jael 
was actuated by some divine and hidden influence. 
But the Bible gives no hint of such an inspiration. 
If therefore we eliminate the still more monstrous 
supposition of the Rabbis that Sisera was slain by 
Jaiil because he attempted to offer her violence, the 
muider will apjiear in all its atrocity. 

Ja’gur, a town of Judah, one of those furthest 
to the south, on the fiontier of Edom (Josh. xv. 
21 ). 

JaK, the abbreviated form of ** Jehovah," used 
only in poetry. It occurs frequently in the He- 
brew, but with a single exception (Ps. Ixviii. 4) 
is rendered “ Lord ’’ in the A, V. The identity of 
Jah and Jehovah is strongly marked in two pas- 
sages of Isaiah (xii. 2, xxvi. 4), the force of which 
is greatly weakened by the English rendering “ the 
Loifl." The former of these should be translated 
“for my strength and song is Jah Jehovah" 
(comp. Ex. XV. 2) ; and the latter, “ trust ye in 
Jehovah for ever, for in Jah Jehovah is the rock 
of ages.” “ Praise ye the Lord,” or Hallelujah, 
should be in all cases “praise ye Jah." In Ps. 
Ixxxix. 8 [9] Jah stands in a parallelism with 
“ Jehovah the God of hosts ’’ in a passage which is 
wrongly translated in our veraion. It should be 
“Oh Jehovah, God of hosts, who like thee is 
strong, 0 Jah I ” 

Jalmth. 1. Son of Libui, the son of Gershoni, 
the son of Levi (1 Chr. vi. 20).— 2. Head of a 
later house in the family of Gershom, being the 
eldest son of Shimei, the son of Laadan (1 Chr, 
xxiii. 10, 11).— 8. A man in the genealogy of Judah 
(1 Chr. iv. 2), son of Reaiah l[)en-Shobal.— 4. A 
Levite, son of Shelomoth (1 Chr. xxiv. 22).— 6. 
A Meraiite Levite in -the reign of Josiah (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 12). 

Jaliai, also Jalia'sBa, JahazaK, and JaK'zah. 

Under these fom* foims are given in the A. V. the 
name of a place which in Hebrew appears as 
TahaU aud Tahtsah, At Jahaz the decisive battle 
was fought between the children of Israel and Sihou 
king of the Amontes, which ended in the overthrow 
of the latter, and in the occupation by Israel of the 
hole pastoral countiy included between the Amon 
and the Jabbok, the JBelka of the modern Arabs 
(Num. zxi. 23 ; Deut« ii. 32 ; Judg. xi. 20). It 
was in the allotment of Reuben (Josh. xiiL 18). 
Like many otheia relattpg to the places East of the 
De^ Sea, this question must await further reseorcti 
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Jafliasa, Josh, liii, 18« 

jalianliy Jo«h. xxi. 36 ; Jar. zlriii. 21. j^Ja- 

HAZ.1 

Jaliaii'ali, son of Tikvah, appai'entlj a priest 
(liizr. X. 15). 

Jaha'zieL 1. One of the heroes of Benjamin 
who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chr, xii. 4).— 2. A 
priest in the reign of David (1 Chr. xvi. 6).— 
8. A Kohathite Levite, thii-d son of Hebron (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 19 ; xxiv. Son of Zechariah, a Levite 

of the ]^ne-Asaph in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr. XX. 14).— 5. Th? ** son of Jahaziel ” was 
the chief of the Bene-Shecaniah who I’etumed from 
Babylon with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 5). 

Jalida% a man who appears to be thrust ab- 
ruptly into the genealogy of Caleb, as the father of 
SIX sons (1 Chr. ii. 47). 

Jah'diel, a chieflain of Manasseh on the east of 
Joidiui (1 Chr. v. 24). 

Jali'do,* a Gadite (1 Chr. v. 14), sou of Buz and 
father of .leshishai. < 

Jahleel, the thiid of the three sons of Zebulun 
(Gen. xlvi. 14 ; Num. xxvi. 26), founder of the 
family of the Ja if L e ELITES. 

Jah'leelites, the. A branch of the tribe of 
Zebulon, desrendiuits of Jahleel (Num. xxvi. 26). 

Jahmal, a man of fssachar, one of the heads of 
the house of I’olah (1 Chr. vii. 2). 

Jah'zah, 1 Chr. vi. 78. [Jahaz.] 

Jahzeel, the hi-st of the four sons of Naphtali 
(Gen. xlvi. 24), founder of the family of the 
JAHZEICLITKS (Num. xxvi. 48). 

Jah'zeelites, the. A branch of the Naphtalites, 
doHjeiided from Jahzeel (Num. xxvi. 48). 

Jahze'rah, a priest of the house of Immer (1 
Chr. ix. 12). 

Jah'liel, the same as Jahzeel (1 Chr. vii. 13). 

Ja'ir. 1. A man who on his father’s side was* 
desfjended from Judah, and on his mother’s ft*om 
Mainisseh. During the conquest he performed one 
of the chief feats recorded. He took the whole of 
the tract of ArqOB (Deut. iii. 14), and in addition 
possessed himself of some nomad villages in Gilead, 
which he called after his own name, Havvoth- 
Jair (Num. xxxii. 41 ; 1 Chr. ii. 23).— 2. “ Jair 
THE Gileaditje,” who judged Israel for two-and- 
twenty years (Judg. x. 3-5). He had thirty sons 
who rode thirty asses, and possessed thirty cities in 
the land of Gilead, which, like those of their name- 
sake, were called Havvoth-Jair. Possibly the ori- 
ginal twenty-three formed part of these.— 8. A Ben- 
jamite, son of Kish and father of Mordecai (Esth. 
ii. 5).— 4. The father of Elhanan, one of the hero^ 
of David’s army (I'Chr. xx. 5). 

Ja'irite, the. Ira the Jaiiite was a priest (A. V. 
** chief ruler”) to David (2 Sam. xx. 26). 

Jai'roB. 1. A ruler of a synagogue, probably in 
some town near the western shore of the sea of 
Galilee (Matt. ix. 18 ; Mark v. 22 ; Luke viii. 41). 
—2. Esth. xi. 2. [Jair, 3.] 

Jalcan, son of Ezer the Horite (1 Chr. i. 42). 
The same as Jaakan. And see Akan. 

Ja’keh. The A. V. of Prov. xxx. 1 has repre- 
sented this as the proper name of the father of 
Agur, whose saying are collected in Prov. xxx., 
and such is the natural mtei*pretation. But beyond 
this we have no clue to the existence of either 
Agur or Jakeh. Of courae if Agur be Solomon, it 
follows that Jakeh was a name of David of some 
mystical signi6cance j buf for this there is ^ot a 
shi^ow of support. If Jakeh be Hie name of a 
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person, as them is etuy reason to know 

nothing more about l&B ; if not, there Is no limit 
to the symbolical meanings which may be extracted 
from the clause in which it ooonrs, and which change 
with the ever-shifting ground ef the critic’s point 
of view. Hitzig makes Agur and lietnuel brothers, 
both sons of a queen of Massa, the tattir being the 
reigning monarch (Prov. xxxi. 1). The Heb. 
massdt “prophecy” or “ bui-den,” is conridwedos 
a proper name, and identical with the region named 
Massa in Arabia. 

Ja'ldsL 1. Head of the 12th course of piiesti 
in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxiv. 12).— 2. A 
Benjamite, one of the l^ne-Shimhi (1 Chr. viii. 
19). 

Jalon, one of the sons of Ezra (1 Chr. iv. 1 7). 

Jam'brea. [See JaIsines and Jambres.] 

Jamliti. Shortly after the death of Judtis Mao- 
cabaeus (b.o. 161), “ the children of Jambri” ara 
said to have made a predatory attack on a detach- 
ment of the Maccabaean forces (1 Macc. ix. 36-41). 
The name does not occur elsewhere. It has been 
conjectured that the original text was “ the sous 
of the Amorites.” 

JamM. 1. James THE Son OF Zebedee. This 
is the only one of the Apostles of whose life and 
death we can write with cei'tainty. Of his early 
life we know nothing. We first hear of him A.D. 
27, when he was called to be our Loid's disciple ; 
and he disappears from view A.D. 44, when he suf- 
fered martyrdom at the hands of Herod Agrippa I.— 
I. Ifis history. — In the spring or summer of the 
year 27, ZeMee, a fisheiman (Mark i. 20), was 
out on the Sea of Galilee with his two sons, James 
and John, and some boatmen. He was engaged in 
his customary occupation of fishing, and near him 
was another boat belonging to Simon and Andrew, 
with whom he and his sons were in pai-tnership. 
Finding themselves unsuccessful, the occupants of 
both boats came ashore, and began to wash their 
nets. At this time the new Teacher appcai’cd upon 
the beach. At His call they left all, and became, 
once and for ever. His disciples, hereafter to catch 
men. For a full year we lose sight of St. James. 
He is then, in the spring of 28, called to the apostle- 
ship with his eleven brethren (Matt. x. 2 ; Mark iii. 
14 ; Luke vi. 13 ; Acts i. 13). In the list of the 
Apostles given us by St. Mark, and in the book of 
Acts, his name occura next to that of Simon Peter : 
in the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke it 
comes thiid. It is worthy of notice that with one 
exception (Luke ix. 28), the name of James is put 
before that of John, and that John is twice de- 
scribed as “the brother of James” (Mark v. 37; 
Matt. xvii. 1). This would appear to imply that 
at this time James, either from age or character, 
took a higher position than his brother. It would 
seem to have been at the time of the appointment 
of tlie twelve Apostles that the name of Boanerges 
was given to the sons of Zebedee. The “ Sons ot 
Thunder” had a buniing and impetuous spirit, 
which twice exhibits itself in its unchasteued form 
(Luke ix. 54 ; Mai'k x. 37). The first occasion on 
which this natural character manifests itself in St. 
James and his brother is at the commencment of 
our Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem in the yenr SO. 
He was passing through Samaria, and “ sent mes- 
sengers before his face” into a ceiiain village, “ to 
make ready for him ” (Luke ix. 52), t. a. in all 
probability to announce him as the Messiah. The 
Samaritans, with thm* old jealousy strong upoa 
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them, refused to receive him ; and in their eiaspe- 
ration James and entreated their Master to 
iblJow the examp|i and call down fire to 

consume them. M tfii^^d of the same journey a 
‘ similar spirit appears ^aigain (Mark x. 35). From 
the time of the Agony in the Garden, -A.p. 30, to 
the time of bis martyrdom, A.D. 44, we know 
nothing of St. James, except that after the Ascension 
he persevered in prayer with the other Apostles, 
and the women, and the Loifi's bi-ethren (Acts i. 
13). In the year 44 Herod Agrippa I., sou of 
Aiistobulus, was ruler of all the dominions which 
at the death of his gi'andfatiier, Hej*od the Great, 
had been divided between Archelaus, Autipas, 
Philip, and T.ysauias. Policy and inclination would 
alike lead such a monarch ** to lay hands ” (Acts 
xii. 1) “on certain of the chui'ch;” and accord- 
iugly, when tlie Passover of the year 44 had 
brought St. James and St. Peter to Jerusalem, he 
seized them both.— •II. Chronological recapitula^ 
tion. — III the spring or summer of the year 27 
James was called to be a disciple of Christ. In 
tlie bpriug of 28 lie was ap(>oiiited one of the Twelve 
Apostles, and at that time probably received, with 
his brother, the title of Bojuierges. In the autumn 
of the same year he was adniitW to the miraculous 
luising of Juirus*s daugliter. In the spring of the 
year 29 he witnessed the TiaiisHguration. Very 
early in the yciir 30 he urged his Lord to call down 
lire fi om heaven to consume the Samaritan village. 
Alxiut tluee months later in the same year, just 
iiefore the iiiial an'ival in Jerusalem, he and his 
brother made their ambitious request through their 
mother Salome. Ou the night befoie the Cruci- 
fixion he was present at the Agony in tiie Garden. 
On the day of the Ascension he is mentioned as 
pel severing with the lest of the Apostles and dis- 
ciples in player. Shortly befoi-e the day of the 
Passover, in tlie year 44, he wa.s put to death, 
'fhiis daring fbuileen out of the seventeen years 
that elapsed between his call and his death we do 
not even catch a glimpse of him.— 2. James the 
Son of Alpuaeus. Matt. x. 3 ; Maik iii. 18; Luke 
vi. 15; Acts i. 13.— 3. James the Brother of 
THE Loro. Mutt. xiii. 55 ; Maik vi. 3 ; Gal. i. 
19.— 4. James the Son op Marv. Matt, xxvii, 
53 ; Luke xxiv. 10. Also called THE Little. 
Mai'k XV. 40.-3. James the Brother of Jude. 
Jude 1.-6. James the Brother (?) of Juoe. 
Luke vi. 16 ; Acts i. 13.-7. James. Acts xii. 
17, XV. 13, xxi. 18 ; 1 Cor. xv. 7 ; Gal. ii. 9, 12.— 
8. James the Servant of God and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. James i. 1. St. Paul 
identiOes for us Nos. 3. and 7, (see Gal. ii. 9 and 12 
compared with i* 19). If we may translate *lo6Bas 
*laK(l)$ 0 Vf Judas the brother, rather than the son of 
James, we iinty conclude that 5. and 6. are identical. 
We may identify 5, and 6, with 3., because we 
know that James the Lord’s brother had a brother 
named Jude. We may identify 4. with 3., because 
we know James the son of Mary had a brotlier 
named Joses, and so also had James the Lord’s 
brother. Thus them remain two only, James the 
sou of Alphaeus (2.), and James the brother of the 
Lord (3.). Can we, or can we not, identify them ? 
'fhis requires ajonger consideration. By com- 
paring Matt, xxvii. 56 and Mark xv. 40, with Jolm 
xix. 26, we find that the Virgin Maiy had a sister 
^me<i like hersdt, Mary, who was the wife of 
Cloj^s, and who had two sons, James the Little 
Slid Joses. By referring to Matt. xiii. 55 and Mxrk 
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vi. 3, we find that a James and Joses, with two 
other brpthi'en called Jude and Simon, and at least 
three sistere, were living with the Virgin Mary at 
Nazareth. By leferring to Luke vi. 16 and Acts i. 
18, we find that there were two brethren named 
James and Jude among the Apostles. It would 
ceilainly be natural to think that we had here but 
one family of four brothers and three or more 
sisters, the children of Clopos and Mary, nephews 
and nieces of the Virgin Mary, ’i'here are ditK- 
culties, however, in the way of this conclusion. 
For, 1. the four brethren in Matt. xiii. 55 are de- 
scribed as the brothers of Jesus, not as His cousins; 
2. they are found living as at their home with the 
Virgin Mary, which seems unnatural if she were 
their aunt, their mother being, as we know, still 
alive; 3. the James of Luke vi. 15 is described as 
the son not of Clopas, but of Alphaeus; 4. the 
“ brethmn of the Lord " appear to be excluded from 
the Apostolic band by their declared unbelief in lii.s 
Messiahship (John vii. 3-5), and by being fonnally 
distinguished from the disciples by the Gospel- 
writei-8 (Matt. xii. 48; Mark iii. 33; John ii. 12 ; 
Acts i. 14) ; 5. James and Jude aie not designated 
as the Loifi’s brethren in the list of the Apostles ; 
6. Mary is designated as the mother of James and 
Joses, whereas she would have been called mother of 
James and Jude, had James and Jude been Apostles, 
and Joses not an Apostle (Matt, xxvii. 46). The 
following answer may be given *. — Objection 1 
“ They ai'e called brethren^ Now it is clearly not 
nece^ary to understand as “brothers” 

in the nearest sense of bixitherhood. It need not 
mean more than lelative. But peihaps the cir- 
cumstances of the case would leail us to translate it 
brethren? On the contrary, such a tmnslation 
appeal's to produce very grave difficulties. For, 
first, it introduces two sets of four fiist-cousins, 
bearing the same names of James, Joses, Jude, and 
Simon ; and, secondly, it drives us to take our 
choice between three doubtful and impir)bable hypo- 
theses as to the parentage of this .second set of 
James, Joses, Jude, and Simon. Tiieie are three 
such hypotheses: — (a.) The Kastern hypothesis, 
that they were the children of Joseph by a former 
wife, (6.) ^’he Hel vidian liyjiothesis, that James, 
Joses, Jude, Simon, and the three sisters, were 
children of Joseph and Mary, (c.) The Levirate 
hypothesis, that Joseph and Clopas were brothers, 
and that Joseph raised up seed to his dead brother. 
Objection 2. — “ The four brothers and their sisters 
are always found living and moving about with t)ic 
Virgin Mai-y.” If they were the children of Clopas, 
the Vii'gin Maiy was their aunt. Her own husl^id 
would appear without doubt to have died at some 
time between a.d. 8 and A.D, 26. Nor have we 
any reason for believing Clopas to have been alive 
during our Lord’s ministry. What difficulty is 
there in supposing that the two widowed sisteis 
should have lived together, the more so as one 
of them had but oue son, i\nd he wa.s often taken 
from her by his ministerial duties? Objection 3,— 
“ James the Apostle is said to be the son of Alphaeus, 
not of Clopas.” ' But Alphaeus and Clopas are the 
same name. Objection 4, — Dean Alford considers 
John vii. 5, compai'ed with vi. 67-70, to decide 
that none of the brothera of the Lord were of the 
number of the Twelve. If this verse, as he states, 
makes “ the crowning difficulty ” to the hypothesis 
of the identity of James 4he son of Alphaeus, the 
Apoatie> with James the brothei* of the Loid^ the 
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difncultivs tra not so fomidable to be overcome. 
It is not at all necessaiy to suppose that St. John is 
here speaking of all the brethren. If Joses, Simon, 
and tiie thiee sistere disbelieved, it would be quite 
sufficient ground for the statement of the Evan- 
gelist. Nor does it necessai'ily follow that the dis- 
belief of the brethren was of such a nature that 
James and Jude could have had no shai'e in it. 
Objection 5. — ^llie omission of a title is so slight a 
ground for an argument that we may pass this 
by. Objection 6. — ^There is no improbability in 
tliis objection, if Joses was, as would seem likely, 
nn elder brother of Jude, and next in order to 
James. Had we not identified James the son of 
Alphaeus witii the brother of the Lord, we should 
have but little to write of him. Of his father, 
Alphaeus or ChpaSt we know nothing, except that 
he inaiTied Maiy, the sister of the Virgin Mary, and 
had by her four sons and thi^ or moi*e daughtei's. 
It is probable that these cousins, or, as they were 
usually called, brothers and sisters, of the Lord 
were older than Himself. Of James individually 
we know nothing till the spring of the year 28, 
when we find him, together with his younger 
brother Jude, called to the Apostolate. It is not 
likely (though far from impossible) tliai James and 
Jude took part with their brothers and sisters, and 
the Virgin Mary, in tiying “to lay hold on” 
Jksus in the autumn of the same year (Mark iii. 
21) ; and it is likely, though not certain, that it is 
of the other brothers and sisters, without these two, 
that St. John says, “ Neither did His brethren be- 
lieve on Him” (John vii. 5), in the autumn of 
A.D. 20. We hear no more of James till after the 
Crucitixion and the Kesurrection. At some time 
in the forty days that intervened between the 
Kesurrection and the Ascension the Lord appealed 
to him. This is not related by the Evangelists, 
but it is mentioned by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 7). 
We cannot fix the date of this appearance. It was 
probably only a few days betoie the Ascension. 
Again we lose sight of James for ten years, and 
wVin he appeal’s once moie it is in a far higher 
poAition than any that he has yet held. In the 
year 37 occurred the convei-sion of Saul. Three 
yeai*s after his conversion he paid his first visit to 
Jerusalem, but the Christians recollected what they 
had sufl'eied at his hands, and feared to have any- 
thing to do with him. Barnabas, at this time of 
far higher leputatiou than himself, took him by 
the hand, and introduced him to Peter and James 
(Acts ix. 27 ; Gal. i. 18, 19), and by their au- 
thority he was admitted into the society of tlie 
Christians, and allowed to associate freely with 
them during the fifteen days of his stay. Here we 
find James on a level with Peter, and with him 
deciding on the admission of St. Paul into fellow- 
ship with the Church at Jerusalem; and from 
henceforth we always find him equal, or in his own 
depai’tment supeiior, to the very chielest Apostles, 
Peter, John, and Paul. For by this time he had 
been appointed (at what exact date we know not) 
to preside over the infant Church in its most im- 
portant centre, in a position equivalent to that of 
Bishop. This pre-eminence is evident throughout 
the after history of the Apostles, whether we read 
it in the Acts, in the Epistles, or in Ecclesiastical 
writera (Acts xii. 17, xv. 13, 19, xxi. 18; Gal. 
ii. 9). The account of his martyrdoin is given by 
Hegesippus. According to Ahe tradition thus 1 * 0 - 
corded, he was thiwn down from tlie Temple by 
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the Scribes and Fhaiisees ; he wae then stoned and 
his brains dashed out by a fuller's club. 

Jamaa, the General Zpiatile et L It» Gen- 
uineness and Canmicity. — In the third book of 
his Ecclesiastical History, Eusebius places the Epistle 
of St. James, the Second and Third Epistles of St. 
John, and the Epistle of St. Jude among the dia* 
puted books of the N. T. Elsewhere he refei-s the 
Epistle to the class of “ spurious,” It is found in 
the Syriac version, and appears to be referred to by 
Clement of Rome, Hermas, and Irenaeus, and is 
quoted by almost ^1 the Fathers of the 4th century, 
e. g. Athanasius, Cyril, Gr^oi’y Nazionzen, Epi- 
phanius, and Chrysostom. In 397 the Council of 
Cailhage accepted it as canonical, and from that 
time there has been no further question of its gen- 
uineness on the scoi'e of external testimony. But 
at the time of the Refoitnatiou the question of its 
authenticity was again imsed, and now upon the 
ground of internal evidence; the chief objection 
being a supposed opposition between St. Paul and 
St. James, on the doctrine of Justification.— II. Its 
Author . — The author of the Epistle must be either 
James the son of Zebedee, according to the sub- 
scription of the Syriac vereion ; or James the son of 
Alphaeus ; or Janies the brnther of the Lord, which 
is the general opinion ; or an unknown James. In- 
ternal evidence points unmistakeably to James the 
Just as the writer, and we have already identified 
James the Just with the son of Alphaeus. It was 
written from Jerusalem, which St. James docs not 
seem to have ever left. The time at which he 
wrote it has been hxed as late as 62, and as eai'ly 
as 45. Those who see m its writer a desire to 
counteract the effects of a misconstruction of St. 
PauTs doctrine of Justification by Faith, in ii. 14- 
26, and those who see a reference to the immediate 
destruction of Jerusalem in v. 1, and an allusion to 
the name Christians in ii. 7, argue in favour of the 
later date. The earlier date is advocated chiedy on 
the gi'ound that the Epistle could not have been 
written by St. James after the Council in Jeiu- 
salem, without some allusion to what was there 
decided, and because the Gentile Chri.stian does not 
yet appear to be recognised.— HI, Its object . — The 
main object of the Epistle is not to teach doctrine, 
but to improve morality. St. James is the moral 
teacher of the N. T, There are two ways of ex- 
plaining tills cliai-acteristic of the Epistle. Some 
commentators and wi iters see in St. Janies a man 
who had not realised the essential principles and pe- 
culiai’ities of Christianity, but was 'in a transition 
state, half-Jew and half-Christian. But there is 
another and much more natural way of accounting 
for the fact. St. James was writing for a special 
class of pei'sons, and knew what that class cspi'cially 
needed. Those for whom he wrote were the Jewish 
Christians whether in Jerusalem or abroad. The 
two objects of the Epistle are— 1. to warn again.»t 
the sins to which as Jews they were most liable ; 
2. to console and exhoi’t them under the sufferings 
to which as Chiistians they were most exposed.— 
IV. There are two points in the Epistle which 
demand a somewhat more lengthened notice. These 
are (a.) ii. 14-26, which has been represented as a 
formal opposition to St. Paul’s doc ti'ine of Justifica- 
tion by Faith, and (6.) v. 14, 15, which is quoted 
as the authority for the Saci'ament of Extreifio 
Unction, (a.) If we consider the meaning of the 
two Apostles, we see at once that there is no con- 
tradiction either intended or possible. St. Paul was 
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opposiag the Judaiziug paity, whu^ claimed to 
eai-u acceptance by go<5 worln, whether the works 
of the Mosaic law, or works of piety done b/ them- 
selves. In opposition to these, St. Paul lays down 
the gmt ti'uth that acceptance am not be earned 
by man at all, but is the li-ee gift of God to the 
Chiistinn man, for the sake of the merits of Jesns 
(-hn.<?t, appropriated by each individual, and made 
i)is own by the iiistrumeutnlity of faith. — St. James, 
on tlie other hand, was opposing the old Jewish 
teuet that to be a child of Abmham was all 
m ail ; that godliness was not necessary, so that 
the belief was correct. (6.) With lospect to 
V. 14, 15, it is enough to say that the ceremony 
of Extreme Unction and the cemmony described by 
St. James differ both in their subject and in their 
objei't. 

Ja'min. 1* S^ond son of Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 
10; Ex. vi. 15; 1 Chr. iv. 24), founder of the 
family of the Jaminites (Num. xxvi. 12).«— 2. A 
man of Judah, set'ond son of Ram the Jerahmeeiite 
( 1 Chi*, ii. 27).— 8. One of the Levites who under 
Ezra and Nehemiah read and expounded the law to 
the people (Neh, viii. 7). 

Ja'm^ton, tiie, the descendants of Jamtn the 
son of Simeon (Num. xxvi. 12). 

Jam'lech, one of the chief men of the tribe of 
Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 34). 

Jam'nia, I Macc. iv. 15, v. 58, x. 60, xv. 40. 
[Jabnekl.] 

Jam'nites, the, 2 Macc. xii. 8, 9, 40. [Jab- 

nee l.] 

Jan'&a, son of Joseph, and father of Melchi, in 
the genealogy of Christ (Luke iii. 24). 

Jan’nes and Jam’bres, the names of two Egyp- 
tian magicians who op^iosed I^loses. St. Paul alone 
of the sacred writers mentions them by name, and 
says no more than that they “ withstood Moses,” 
and that their folly in doing so became maniibit 
(2 Tim. iii. 8, 9). It appears from the Jewish 
commentators that these names were held to be 
those of the magicians who opf>o.setl Moses and 
Aaron, spoken of in Exodus. We ha^e been unable 
to discover an F^yptian name resembling Janibres 
or Mambres, which is another form. Jaimes appears 
to be a transcription of the Egyptian name Aan, 
probably pronounced Ian. The signification of Aan 
IS doubtful : the cognate wor^ A ant meaii.s a valley 
or plain. Whether Jannes and Jambres were men- 
tioned in some long-lost book relating to the early 
history of the Israelites, or whether there were a 
'^erifoble oi*al tredition respecting them cannot now 
oe d^itnined. 

Jano'ah, a place apparently in the north of Ga- 
lilee, or the *Mand of Naphtali” — one of those 
taken by Tiglath-Pileser in his first incureion into 
Palestine (2 K. xv, 29). No trace of it appears 
elsewhere. 

Jano'hA]!, a place on the boundaiy of Ephraim 
(Josh. xvi. 6, 7). Eusebius gives it as twelve miles 
east of Neapolis. A little less than that distance 
from NabluSt and about 8.E. in direction, two mil» 
frem Akraf^h, is the village of Yan^n, doubtless 
identical with the ancient Janohah. 

Ja'mua, a town of Judah in the mountain dis- 
trict, apparently not lar frem Hebron (Josh. xv. 
53.) 

^a'phetl^ one of the three sons of Noah. From 
the order in which their names invariably occur 
(Gen. V, 32, vi. 10) we should naturally infer that 
Japheth was the youngest, but we learn from ix. 
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24 that Ham held that position. It has been ge- 
nemlly supposed from x. 21 that Jnpbeth was the 
eldest; but the woi-d “elder" in that passage is 
better conneoted with “ bi*other.” We infer there- 
fore that Japheth was the second son of Noah, 
The descendants of Japheth occupied the “ isles o< 
the Gentiles '* (Gen. x. 5), t. c. the coast-lands 
of the Mediten*aiiean Sea in Enrojie and Asia 
Minor, whence they spi-ijnd northwai-ds over the 
whole continent of Europe and a considerable por- 
tion of Asia. 

^aphi'a. The boundary of Zebulun ascended 
from Daberath to Japhia,, and thence possed to 
G«th-hepher (Josh, xix, 12), Tafa, 2 milee S. ot 
Nazareth, is not unlikely to be identical with 
Japhia. 

Japhi'a. 1. King of Lachish at the time of the 
conquest of Canaan by the Israelites (.losh. x. 3).— 
2 . One of the sons of David born to him in Jeru- 
salem (2 Sam. V. 15; 1 Chr. iii. 7, xiv. 6). 

Japhlet, a descendant of Asher through Beriah 
(1 Chr. vii. 32, 33). 

Japh'leti. The boundai-y of the “ Japhletite ” is 
one of the landmarks on the south houndary-liiK- 
of Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 3), Possibly the naint 
preserves the memory of some ancient tribe who at 
a remote age dwelt on thase hills. 

Ja'pho (Josh. xix. 4C). The Heb. form of the 
better known Joppa (2 Chr. ii, 16 ; Ezr. iii. 7 ; 
Jon. i. .3). In its modern garb it is Y^fa. 

Ja'rah, a descendant of Saul ; son of Micah, and 
great-gj-andson of Mephibosheth (1 Chr. ix. 42, 
comp, 40). 

Ja'reb is either to be explained as the proper 
name of a country or person, ns a noim in apposi- 
tion, eras a verb from a root, “to contend, 
plead.” All these senses are represented in the 
A. V. and the marginal readings (Hos. v. 13, x. 6), 
and tlie least prel'ei able has been inserted in the text. 
Kimchi explained Jareb as the name of some city 
of Assyria, or as another name of the country itself. 
The clause in which it occure is supposed by many 
to refer to Judah, in order to make the paiallelisin 
complete ; and with this in view Kiushi interprets 
it of Ahaz, who sent to Tiglath-Pileser (2 K. xvi. 
8) to aid him against the combined forces of Syria 
and Israel. But there is no reason to suppose that 
the tw’o clauses do not both refei* to Ephraim, and 
the allusion would then be, as explained by Jerome, 
to Pul, who was subsidized by Menahem (2 K. xv. 
19), and Judah would be indirectly included. If 
it be a Hebrew word, it is most probably a noun 
formed fiom the above-mentioned root, and is 
ipplied to the land of Assyria, or to its king, not 
in the sense in which it is understood in the Targum, 
but as indicating their detei mined hostility to Israel, 
and their generally aggressive cJiaracter. That it 
is rather to be appli^ to the country than to the 
king may be inferred from its standing in paral- 
lelism with Asshur, 

Jated, one of the antediluvian patiiarchs, the 
fifth from Adam ; son of Mahalaleel, and father of 
Enoch (Gen. v. 15, 16, 18, 19, 20; Luke iii. 37). 
In the lists of Chronicles the name is given in the 
A. V. Jered. 

Jarai'ah, a Beujamite, one of the Bene-Jehoram 
(1 Chr. viii. 27). 

Jairlia, the Egyptian servant of Sheshan, about 
the time of Eli, to whom his ma.ster gave his 
daughter and heir in iiAi'riago (1 Chr. ii. 31). It 
is a matter of somewhat curious inquiiy what was 
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ibe name of Jarlia a wife. In T«r. 31 we read 
** the children of Sheehan, Ahlai/* and In rer. 84, 

Sheehan had no eons hat daughtefe.'* Hence 
sonic have imagined that Jarha on hie marriage 
with Sheehan’s daughter had the name of Ahhn 
dven him by Sheehan, to signify hie adoption into 
Israel. But the view which the A. V. adopts is 
undoubtedly the right one, via. that Ahlai is the 
name of Sheehan’s £iughter. 

JaUb. 1. Named in the list of 1 Chr. iv. 24 
only, as a son of Simeon. Perhaps the same as 
Jachin (Gen. xUi., Ex. vi., and Num. xxvi.).— 
2. One of the ** chief men ” who accompanied Ezm 
on hie journey from Babylon to Jerusalem (Ezr. 
viii. 16).— 8. A priest of the house of Jeshua the 
son of Jozadak, who had married a foreign wife, 
uad was compelled by Ezra to put her away (Ezr. 
X. 18).— 4. (1 Macc. xiv. 29). A contraction or 
corruption of the name JoARiB (ii. 1). 

Jai^imoth, 1 Esd. ix. 28. [Jerehotii.] 

Jarmuth. 1. A town in the Shefelah or low 
country of Judah, named with Adullam, Socoh, 
and others (Josh. xv. 35). its king, PiitAM, was 
one of the five who conspired to punish Gibeon for 
having made alliance with Israel (Josh. x. 3, 5), 
and who were routed at Bethhoron and put to death 
by Joshua at Makkedah (23). A site named Par- 
miikj which may represent Jammth, with a conti- 
guous eminence called 7'ell-KnnM, was visited by 
Robinson. It is about mile from BeiUnetify 
which again is some 8 miles from Beit-gibrin, on 
the left of the road to Jerusalem.— 2. A city of 
Issachar, allotted with its suburbs to the Gershonite 
Levites (Josh. xxi. 29 ). 

Jaro'shf a chief man of the tribe of Gad (1 C9ir. 
V. 14). 

Ja'sael, 1 Esd. ix. 30. [Sheal.] 

Ja'shen. Bene-Jashen — ** sons of Jashen ” — are 
named in the catalogue of the heroes of David’s 
guard in 2 Sam. xxiii. 32. Kennioott has shown 
good cause for believing that the genuine text 
was, “ of the Bene-Hashein, Gouni ; Jonathan ben- 
S^amha.” 

Ja'sher, Book of, or, as the margin of the A. V. 
gives it, ” the book of the upright,” a recoi'd alluded 
to in two passages only of the 0. T. TJosh. x. 13, 
and 2 Sam. i. 18), and consequently the subject of 
much dispute. The Targum interprets it “ the 
book of the law,” and this is followed by Rashi. 
The same Rabbi, in his commentary on Samuel, 
refers to Genesis “ the book of the upright, Abra- 
Isaac, and Jacob,” to explain the fusion to 
the oeok of Jasher. R. Eliezer thought that by 
the book of Jasher was signified the book of 
'Deuteronomy from the expressions in Deut. vi. 18, 
xxxiii. 7, the latter being quoted in proof of the 
skill of the Hebrews in archeiy. In the opinion of 
R. Samuel ben Nachman, the book of Judges was 
alluded to as the book of Jasher. Jerome, or rather 
the author of the Qua^stiones Ifebraicae, understood 
by the book of Jasher the books of Samuel them- 
selves, inasmuch as they contained the history of 
the just'prophets, Samuel, Gad, Nathan. That the 
book of Jasher was one of the writings which pe- 
rished in tlie captivity was held by R, Levi ben 
Gerahom, though he gives the traditional explana- 
tion above mentioned. Sanctius conjectured that 
it was a collection of pious hymns written by dif- 
ferent authorn and sung on various occasions. That 
it was written in verse majj reasonably be inferred 
from the only specimens extant, which exhibit un- 
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mistalmble signs of metrical rhythm. Gesmius 
conjectured that it was an anthology of ancient 
songs, which acquired its name, ** the book of the 
just or upright,” from being written in pridse of 
upright men. Abicht, taking the lament of David 
as a sample of the whole, maintained that the frag- 
ment quoted in the book of Joshua was part of a 
funeral ode composed upon tlie death of that hero, 
and narrating his achievements. Dr. Donaldson, 
more recently, attempts not only to decide what 
the book of Jasher was in itself, but to leconstruct 
it from the fragments which, accoixling to his 
theory, he traces throughout the several books of 
the O. T. In the preftira to his Jashar, or iVagr- 
menta Archetypa Carminum Hebraicorum in Ma^ 
sorethico Voteris Testamenti textu passim tessel- 
lata. Dr. Donaldson advances a scheme for ^he 
restoration of this ancient recoi'd, in accordan<« 
with his own idea of its scope and contents. He 
supposes the compiler of the book to have been pro- 
btibly Nathan the prophet, assisted perhaps by Gad 
the seer. But his scheme is purely conjectural, 
and is recommended by no internal probability.— 
There are also extant, under the title of “ the Book 
of Jasher,” two Rabbinical works, one a moral 
treatise, written in A.D. 1394 by R. . Shabbatai • 
Cannuz Levita ; the other, by R. Tham, treats of 
the laws of the Jews in eighteen chapters, and was 
printed in Italy in 1544, and at Cracow in 1586. 
An anonymous work, piinted at Venice and Prague 
in 1625, and said to have made its first appearance 
at Naples, was believed by some Jews to be the 
record alluded to in Joshua. It contains the his- 
torical narratives of the Pentateuch, Joshua, and 
Judges, with many &bulous additions. A clumsy 
forgery in English, which fiist appeared m 1751 
under the title of “ the Book of Jasher,” deseives 
notice solely for the unmerited success with which 
it was palmed off upon the public. 

Jasho'beani. Possibly one and the same follower 
of David, bearing this name, is described as a Hach- 
mouite (I Chr. xi. 11), a Korhite (1 Chr. xii. 6), 
and son of Zabdiel (1 Chr. xxvii. 2). He came to 
David at Ziklag. His distinguishing exploit was 
that he slew 300 (or 800, 2 Sam. xxiii. 8) men at 
one time. He is named first among the chief of the 
mighty men of David (1 Chr. xi. 11^. 

Ja'lkub. 1. The third son of Issachoi*, and 
founder of the family of the Jashubites (Num. xxvi. 
24; 1 Chr, vii. 1).— 2. One of the sons of Bani, a 
layman in the time of Ezra who had to put away 
his foreign wife ( Ezr. x. 29). 

jRSlm'bUelieili, a pei-son or a place immeu 
among the descendants of Shelah, the son of Judah 
by Bath-shua the Canaanitess (1 Chr. iv. 22). It 
is probably a place, and we should infer that it lay 
on the western side of the tribe, in or neai- tlie 
Shefelah. 

Jaah'ubites, the. The family founded by Jashub 
the son of Issachar (Num. xxvi. 24). 

Ja’siBl, the last named on the list of David’s 
heroes in I Chr. xi. 47. 

Ja'Bon. 1. Jason the son of Eleazer was 
one of the commissioners sent by Judas Maocabaeus 
to conclude a treaty with the Romans B.C. 161 
(1 Macc. viii. 17).— 2. Jason the father of 
Antipater, who was an envoy to Rome at a latur 
period (1 Macc. xii. 16, xiv. 22), is piobably the 
some person as No. 1.— 8, Jason of Oyrene, a 
Jewish historian who wrote ** in five books ” a his- 
toiy of the Jewish war of liberation, which suppliail 
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8)e chief matennls for the second book of the Bit better known tlinti any other of the Hellemc 

cabees. [2 Macoabciks.] His name and the ];>}ace on account of their oommercial activity and the high 

of bis insidence seem to mai'k Jason as a Hellenistk prosperity of their towns on the western rxMist of 

Jew, but nothing mom is known of him than cai Asia Minor.«-»9. A town in the southern part of 

be gathered fix>ra 2 Mace. ii. 19-23.-i»4. Jasov Arabia (F<Ennen), whithei' the Phoenicians traded 

THU HiaH-PRTEST, the second son of Simon 11. (Ez. xzvii. 19). 

and brother of Onias III., who succeeded in obtain* JaT^in. [Arms.] 

ing the high^priesthood from Antiochus Epiphanes Ja'zar, 1 Macc. v. 8. [Jaazer:^ 

(c, 175 B.C.) to the exclusion of his elder brother Ja'ier (Num. xxxii. 1, 3; Josh. xxi. 39 ; 2 Sam, 
^2 Maoc. iv. 7-26). He labourod in every way tc xxiv. 5 ; 1 Chr, vi. 81, xxvi, 31 ; Is. x\'i. 8, 9 j Jer. 
introduce Greek customs among the people, and xlviii. 32). [Jaazer.] 

that with great success (2 Macc, iv.). After three Ja'zit, a Hagante who had charge of the flocks, 
years (cir. B.C. 172) he was in turn supplanted Ik the sheep and goats of king David (1 Chr. xxvii. 
the king's favour by his own emissary Menelaus. 31). 

and was forced to take rofuge among the Ammonites Je'arim, Xonnt, a place named in specifying tho 
(3 Macc. iv. 26). On a ropoi*t of the death of An- northern boundary of Judah (Josh. xv. 10). The 
tiochus (c. 170 B.C.) he made a violent attempt tc boundary ran from Mount Seir to “ the shouldw 
I'ecover his power (2 Macc. v, 5-7), but was re- of Mount Jearim, which is Cesalon *' — that is, <.'e- 
pulsed, and again fled to tlie Ammonites. After- salon was the landmaik on the mountain. Kesla 
wainis he was compelled to retire to Egypt, and stands, 7 miles due west of Jerusalem, on a high 
thence to Sparta (2 Macc. v. 9), and there *‘pe- point on the north slope of the lofty ridge between 
rished in a strange land” (2 Macc. L c . ; cf. Dan. Wady Qhurdb and IsmaiU This ridge is pio- 


xii. 30 ff.; 1 Macc. i. 12 fF.).— 5. Jason the 
Thessalonzan, w’ho entertained Paul and Silas, 
and was in consequence attacked by the Jewish 
mob (Acts xvii. 5, 6, 7, 9). He is probably the 
siime as the Jfison mention^ in Rom. xvi. 21, as a 
comptuiion of the apostle, and one of hi.** kinsmen or 
feilow-tiibesmen. Lightfoot conjectured that Jason 
and Secundus (Actsxx. 4) were the same. 

Jaaper, a precious stone frequently noticed in 
Scripture. It was the last of the twelve inserted in 
the high-piiest's breastplate (Ex. xxvii i. 20, xxxix. 
13), and the tinst of the twelve used in the founda- 
tions of the new Jerusalem (Kev. xxi. 19). The 
characteristics of the stone, as fur iis they are s))e- 
ciHed in Scripture (Rev. xxi. 11), are that it was 
** most precious,” and ** like crystal we may also 
infer from Rev. iv. 3, that it was a stone of bril- 
liant and transparent light. The stone which we 
name **jasf)er” does not accord with this descrip- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the diamond 
would more adequately answer to the description in 
the book of Revelation, 

Jasnlma, 1 Esd. ix. 30. [Jashub, 2.] 

Ja'tal, 1 Esd. V. 28. [Ater, 1,] 

Jath'niel, a Koihite Levite, the fourth of the 
family of Meshelemiah (1 Chr. xxvi. 2). 

Jat'tir, a town of Judah in the mountain distn’et 
(Josh. XV. 48), one of the group containing Socho, 
Eshtemoa, &c. (See also Josh. xxi. 14 ; 1 &m. xxx. 
27 ; 1 Chr. vi. 57.) By Robinson it is identified 
with *Attir^ 6 miles N. of Molada, and 10 miles S. 
of Hebron. 

JaVaa. 1. A son of Japheth, and the fatlier of 
Eiishah and Taishisb, Kittim and Dodanim (Gen. 
X. 2, 4). The name appears in Is. Ixvi. 19, where 
It is coupled with Tarehisli, Pul, and Lud, and 
more particularly with Tubal and the “ isles afar 
off," as representatives of the Gentile world : again 
in Ez. xxvii. 13, where it is coupled with Tubal and 
Meshech, as caivying on conaidemble commerce with 
the Tyrians, who imported Bum these countries 
slaves and brazen vessels: in Dan. viii. 21, x. 20, 
xl. 2, in reference to the Macedonian empiiu ; and 
lastly in Zech. ix. 13, In reference to the Graeco- 
Syrian empire. From a comparison of these various 
(lassages there can be no doubt that Javan was re- 
garded as the representative of the Greek race. The 
name was probably introduced into Asia by the 
I^oeniciaus, to whom the lonians were naturally 


bably Mount Jearim. 

Jeatera'i, a Gershonite Levite, son of Zernh 
(1 Chr. vi. 21). 

Joberechi'ah, father of a certain Ze<'hariab, in 
the reign of Ahnz, mentioned Is. viii. 2. As this 
form occura nowhere else, and both the LXX. and 
Vulgate have Berechiah^ it is probably only an acci- 
dental corruption. 

JalnUy one of the names of Jerusalem, the city 
of the Jebusites, also called Jebusi. It occurs 
only twice (Judg. xix. 10, 11 ; 1 Chr. xi. 4, 5). 
Jebus is intei preted by some to mean a place dry 
or down-trodden like a threshing-floor; an intei-pie- 
tntion which by Ewald and Stanley is taken to prove 
that Jebus must have been the south-western hill. 

Jeb'iuif the name employed for the city of 
Jehus (Josh. xv. 8, xviii. 16, 28). 

Jeb'iudte, Jeb'usitea, the. 1 . Acooiding to the 
table in Genesis x. “ the Jebusite" is the thud son 
of Canaan. His place in the list is hetwron Heth 
and the Amorites (Gen. x. IG ; 1 Chr. i. 14). Buf 
in the formula, by which the Promised Land is so 
often designated, the Jebusites are unifoimly placed 
last. 2, Our first glimpse of the actual people is 
in the invaluable report of the spies (Num. xiii. 
29). When Jabin organised his rising against 
Joshua he sent amongst othera ** to the Amorite, the 
Hittite, the Perizzite, and the Jebusite in themoun- 
ain ” (Josh. xi. 3). A mountain-tribe they were, 
and a mountain-trilie they remained. “ Jebus, 
which is Jerusalem,*’ lost its king in the slaughter 
of Bethhorou (Josh. x. 1, 5, 26; comp. xii. 10)— 
was sacked and burned by the men of Judah (Judg. 
i. 21), and its citadel finally scaled and occupied by 
David (2 Sam. v. 6). After this they* emerge from 
the darkness but once, in the peison of Araunah 
the Jebusite, “Araunah the king,” who apjiears 
before us in ti-ue kingly dignity in his well-known 
rransaction with David (2 Sam. xxiv. 23 ; 1 Chr. 
xix. 23). 

Jeoami'ah, one of seven, including Salathlel and 
*edaiah, who were introduced into &e royal line, 
m the failure of it in the person of Jehoiachin 
1 Chr. iii. 18). 

Jeoboli'ally wife of Amaziah king of Judah, and 
mother of Azariah or Uzziah his successor (2 K. 

2 ). 

Jaohoxii'aa. 1. The ^reek foim of the name of 
kiug jRCUONiAii) followed by our ti'anslatoi's in 
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the books rendered fi’om the Greek, vie., £sih» xi. 
4; Bar. u 3, 9; Matt. i. 11, 12.— >8. 1 Esd. viii. 
22. [Shbchaniah.] 

Jec^oU'alL. Thesameas Jecoliah(2Chr.xzvi.3). 

Jeooni'ali, an altei-ed form of the name of Je- 
HOiAOHiN (1 Chr. iii. 16, 17 ; Jer. xxiv. 1, xxvii. 
20, xxviii. 4, xxix. 1 ; Esth. ii, 6). 

Jeooni'as, 1 Esd. i. 9. [Conaniah]. 

Jedai'ah. 1. Head of the second ooum of 
priests, ns they were divided in the time of David 

Chr. xxiv. 7). Some of them survived to letum 
to Jerusalem after the Babylonish captivity, as ap- 
pears from Ezr. ii. 36 ; Neh. vii. 39.— 8. A priest 
in the time of Jeshua the high-priest (Zech. vl. 
10, 14). 

Jedai'ah. 1. A Simeonite, forefather of Ziza 
(1 Chr. iv. 37).— 8. Son of Harumaph ; a man who 
did his part in the rebuilding of the wall of Jeru- 
salem ( Neh. iii. 10). 

Jed'du, 1 Esd. V. 24. [Jejiaiah, 1.] 

Jede'us, 1 Esd. ix. 30. [Adaiah, 5.J 

Jed'iael. 1. A chief patriarch of the tribe of 
Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 6, 11). It is usually as- 
sumed that Jediael is the same as Ashbel (Geu.‘ 
xlvi. 21 ; Num. xxvi. 38; 1 Chr. viii. 1). But this 
is not certain.— 8. Second son of Meshelemiah, a 
f.evite (1 Chr. xxvi. 1, 2).— 8. Son ofShimri; one 
of the heroes of David’s guaixl (1 Chr. xi. 45).— 
4 . One of the chiefs of the thousands of Manasseh 
who Joined David on his march to Ziklag (1 Chr. 
xii. 20 ; comp. 1 Sam. xxix., xxx.). 

Jed'idali, queen of Amon, and mother of the 
go(Kl kins: Josiah (2 K. xxii. 1). 

Jedidi'ah, the name bestowed, through Nathan 
the prophet, on Ikwid’s son Solomon (2 Sam. xii. 
25). Bathsheba’s first child had died — ** Jehovah 
struck it” (ver. 15). A second son was horn, 
David called his name ShelomSh (“Peaceful”); 
and Jehovah loved the child, t. e, allowed! him to 
live. And David sent by the hand of Nathan, to 
obtain tlirough him some oracle or token of the 
Divine favour on the babe, and the babe’s name was 
ciilled Jedid-Jah. To David himself, the “darl- 
ing ” of his family and his jieople, no more precious 
seal of Ids restoration to the Wviiie favour after his 
late fall, could have been afforded than this an- 
nouncement by the prophet, that the, name of his 
child was to combine his own name witli that of 
Jehovah — J kdid-Jah, “ darling of Jehovah.” 

Jed'utb.lin, a Levite, of the family of Meiui'i, 
who was associated with Heraan the Kohathite, and 
Asaph the Gershonite, in the conduct of the miisiciil 
service of the Tabernacle, in the time of David ; 
according to what is said 1 Chr. xxiii. 6. He is 
probiibly the same as Ethan, and therefore a Me- 
rarite (comp. 1 Chr. xv, 17, 19, with 1 Chr. xvi. 
41 , 42, XXV. 1, 3, 6 ; 2 Chr. xxxv. 15). His office 
was generally to preside over the muaic of the 
temple service, consisting of the nebel, or nablium, 
the cinnort or harp, and the cymbals, together with 
the human voice. But his peculiar part, as well as 
that of his two colleagues Heman and Asaph, was 
“ to sound with cymbals of bitws,” while the others 
played on the nablium and the harp. After the 
ai'k was taken to Jerusalem, Jeduthun and Heman 
were left with Zadok the priest, to give thanks 
“ before the tabernacle of tlie Loid in the high place 
that was at Gibeon.” Jeduthun’s name stands at 
the head of the 39th, 62nd. and 77th Psalms, indi- 
(xiting probably that they were to be sung by his 
choir. n 
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1 Esd. V. 33. [Jaalah.] 

Jeelnfy 1 Esd. viii. 92. [JekieL.] 

Jae'seif the foim assumed in the list in Num- 
bers (xxvi. 30) by the name of a descendant oi 
Manasseh. In parallel lists the name is givien aa 
Abi-ezek. 

Jee'seritei, tli6| the family of the foregoing 
(Num. xxvi. 30). 

Jega'r Saliaaii'tlia (** heap of testimony **), the 
Ammaean name given by I.aban the Syiian to the 
heap of stones which he erected as a memonal of 
the compact between Jacob and himself, while Jacob 
commemomted the same by setting up a pillar (Gen. 
xxxi. 47), as was his custom on several other occa- 
sions. Galeed, a “ witness heap,” which is given as 
the Hebrew equivalent, does not exactly represent 
Jegai’-sahadutlw. 

Jehal’eleel. Four men of the Bene-Jehalleleel 
are introduced abruptly into the genealogies of 
Judah (1 Chr. iv. 16). 

Jehal'elel, a Meimite Levite, father of Azai'iah 
(2 Chr. xxix. 12)., 

Jehdei'ah. 1. The representative of the Bene- 
Shuhael, in the time of David (1 Chr, xxiv. 20),— 
2. A Meronothite who had charge of the she-asses 
of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 30). 

Jehez'ekel, a priest to whom was given by David 
the charge of the twentieth of the twenfy-fnur 
courses in the service of the house of Jehovah 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 16). 

Jehi'ah and Obed-edom were “ doorkeepens for 
the ark ” at the time of its establishment in Jeru- 
salem (1 Chr. XV, 24). 

Jehi'el. 1. One of the Levites appointed by 
David to assist in the service of the house of G»)d 
(I Chr. XV. 18, 20, xvi. 4).— 2. One of the sons of 
Jehoshaphat king of Judah, put to death by his 
brother Jehoram (2 Chr. xxi. 2).— 8, One of the 
ruleis of the house of God at the time of the le- 
foims of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxv. 8).— 4. A Gerehonite 
Levite, head of the Bene-Laadan in the time of 
David (1 Chr. xxiii, 8), who had charge of the 
treasures (xxix. 8).— 5. Son of Hachmoni, or of a 
Hachmonito, named in the list of David’s ofticeis 
(1 Chr. xxvii, 32) as “ with the king's sons,” what- 
ever that may mean.— 6. A Levite of the Bene- 
Heman, who took part in the i*estorations of king 
Hezekiah (2 Chr, xxix. 14).— 7. Another Levite at 
the same period (2 Chr. xxxi. 13).— 8, Father of 
Obadiah, of the Bene-Joab (Ezr. viii. 9).— 9. One 
of the Bene-Elam, father of IShechaniah (Ezr. x. 2). 
—10. A member of the same family, who had 
himself to part with his wife (Ezr. x. 26).— 11, A 
priest, one of the Bene-Harim, who also liad to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 21;. 

Jehi'el, a perfectly distinct name from the last. 
1 . A man described as father of Gibeon ,• a fore* 
father of king Saul (1 Chr. ix. 35).— 8. One of the 
sons of Hotham the Aroerite ; a member of David's 
guaix! (I Chr. xi. 44), 

Jehi'eli, according to the A. V, a Gei-shonite 
Levite of the family of Laadan (1 Chr, xxvi* 
21 , 22 ). 

Jehuki'fih, son of Shallum, one of the head.s of 
the tribe of Ephraim in the time of Ahaz (2 Chr. 
xxviii. 12 ; comp. 8, 13, 15). 

Jdio'adah, one of the descendants of Saal (1 Chr. 
viii. 36); great giandson to Merihaal, t. o. Mephi- 
hosheth. 

Jehoad'daa, queen to king Joasb, and mother of 
Amazinh of Judali (2 K. xiv. 2 ; 2 Chr. xxv. 1), 
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Ji^O'aliaf. L The eon and fittooeaeor o# 
reigned 17 yma B.O. 856-840 over Israel in Sa- 
inai ta. His inglonoos history is giTen in 2 K. ziii. 

-9. Throughout his reign (ver. 22) he was kept 
in subjection by Hasael king of Damascus. Jeho- 
ahaz maintain^ the idolatry of Jeroboam ; but in 
the extremity of his humiliation he besought Je- 
hovah ; and Jehovah gave Israel a deliverer^pro- 
bably either Jehoash (vv. 23 and 25\ or Jero- 
boam 11. (2. K. xiv. 24t 25).»8. Jehoahaz, other- 
wise called Shalluv, the fourth (aoc. to 1 Chr. 
iii. 15), or thiixl, if Zedekiah’s age be coiTectly 
stated (2 Chr. xxxvi. 11), son of Josiah, whom he 
succeeded as king of Judah. He was chosen by 
the people in preference to his elder (comp. 2 K. 
xxiii. 31 and 36) brother, B.O. 610, and he reigned 
thi-ee months in Jerusalem. Phaiaoh-necho on his 
retura from Carchemish, perhaps resenting the elec- 
tion of Jehoahaz sent to Jerusalem to depose him, 
and to fetch him to Riblah. There he was cast 
into phaius, and from tlience he was taken into 
Egypt, where he died.— 3. The name given (2 Chr. 
xxi. 17) to Ahaziah, the youngest son of Jehoram 
king of Judah. 

J^ho'aah, the unoontracted form of JoASH.— 
1. The eighth king of Judah; son of Ahaziah 
(2 K. xi. 21, xii. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 18, xiv. 13). 
[ JOASH, 1 .]— 2. The twelfth king of Israel ; son 
of Jehoahaz (2 K. xiii. 10, 25, xiv. 8, 9, 11, 13, 
15, 16, 17). [JOASH, 2.] 

JeholuuiftiL 1* A Korhite Levite, one of the 
doorkeepeia to the house of Jehovah, i. e, the Ta- 
bernacle, accoidiog to the appointment of David 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 3 ; comp. xxv. 1). He was the sixth of 
the seven sons of Meshelemiah.— *2. One of the prin- 
cipal men of Judah, under king Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
xvii, 15 ; comp. 13 and 19).— 3. FaUier of Ish- 
mael, one of the “captains of hundreds” whom 
Jehoiada the priest took into his confidence about 
the restoration of the line of Judah (2 Chr. xxiii. 
1).— 4. One of the Bene-Bebai, a lay Israelite who 
was forced by Ezra to put away his foreign wife 
(Ezr. X. 28). — 5. A priest (Neh. xii. 13) ; the re- 
presefttatlve of the house of Amariah (comp. 2), 
during the high-priesthood of Joiakim (ver. 12).— 
6. A pnest who took part in the dedication of the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 42). 

Jdioi'aehiil, son of Jehoiakim and Nehushta, and 
for three months and ten days king of Judah. Je- 
hoiacbin came to the throne at a time when Egypt 
was still prostrate in consequence of the victory at 
Carchemish. Jerusalem at this time was quite 
defenceless, and unable to offer any resistance to 
the regular aiiny which Nebuchadnezzar sent to be- 
siege it in the 8th year of bis reign, and which he 
seems to have joined in pei'son after the siege was 
commenced (2 K. xxiv. 10, 11). In a veiy short 
time, apparently, Jehoiachin surrendered at discre- 
tion; and he, and the queen-mother, and all his 
sei*vant8, captains, and officers, came out and gave 
themselves up to Nebuchadnezzar, who carried them, 
with the harem and tlte eunbchs, to Babylon (Jer. 
xxix. 2 ; Ezek. ,xvii. 12, xix. 9). There he re- 
mained a prisoner, actually in prison, and wearing 
prison garments, for thirty^six Years, viz. till the 
d^th of Nebuchadnezzar, when Evil-Merodach sue* 
ccediug to the throne of Babylon, treated him with 
much kindness, bronght him out of prison, changed 
his garments, raised him above the other subject or 
eaptive kings, and made him sit at his own taide. 
Whether J^oiachin outlived the two years of Evil- 
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Merodadi’s reign or not does not appear, nor hart 
we any particulars of his life at Aibylon. The 
histoiy of Susanna and the £Jders apparently makes 
Jehoiachin an impoi*tant pereonage ; for, according 
to the author, the husband of Susanna was Joacim, 
B man of gieat wealth, and the chief person among 
the captives, to whose house all the people resoiied 
for judgment, a description which suits Jehoiachin. 
Africaiius expressly culs Susanna's husband king 
and says that the king of Babylon had made him 
his royal companion. It does not appear certainly 
from ^ripture, whether Jehoiachin was maiiied or 
had any children. That Zedekiah, who in 1 Chr. 
iii. 16 is called “ his son,” is the same as Zedekiah 
his uncle (called “his brother,” 2 Chr. xxxvi. 
10), who was his successor on the throne, seems 
certain. 

Jehoi'ada. 1. Father of Benaiah, David's well- 
known wairior (2 Sam. viii. 18, 1 K. i. and ii. 
passim, IChr. xviii..l7, &c.). From 1 Chr. xxvii. 
5, we learn that Benaiah's father was the chief 
priest, and he is therefore doubtless identical with 
—2. Leader of the Aaronites, t. e. the priests ; who 
joined David at Hebron (1 Chr. xii. 27).— 3. Ac- 
cording to 1 Chr. xxvii. 34, son of Benaiah. But 
in all probability Benaiah the son of Jehoiada is 
meant, by a confusion similai* to that which has 
arisen with regard to Ahimelech and Abiathar, 1 
Chr. xviii. 16, 2 Sam. viii. 17.-4, High-priest at^ 
the time of Athaliah's usurpation of the throne of 
Judah (b. C. 884-878), and during the greater 
rtion of the 40 yeai-s’ reign of Joash. He pro- 
bly succeeded Amariah, He married Jeho- 
SHBBA, or Jehoshabeath, daughter of king Jehoram, 
and sister of king Ahaziah (2 Chr. xxii. 11); and 
when Athaliah slew all the seed royal of Judah 
after Ahaziah had been put to death by Jehu, he 
and his wife stole Joash from among the king’s sons, 
and hid him for six years in the Temple, and event- 
ually r^laced him on the throne of his ancestors. 
Having divided the priests and I.evites into three 
bands, which were posted at the principal entraiicas,, 
and filled the courts with people favourable to the 
cause, he produced the young king before the whole 
as'>embly, and crowned and anointed him, and pre- 
sented to him a copy of the Law accoiding to Dent, 
xvii. 18-20. The excitement of the moment did 
not make him forget the sanctity of Goil's house. 
None but tlie priests and ministering Levites were 
permitted by him to enter the Temple ; and he 
gave strict ordere that Athaliah should be carried 
without its precincts before she was put to death. 
The destruction of Baal worship and the I’cstoration 
of the Temple were among the great works effected 
by Jehoiada. He died b.c. 834, and though far 
advanced in years, too soon for the welfare of his 
country, and the weak unstable character of Joash. 
The text of-2 Chr. xxiv. 15, supported by the LXX. 
and Josephus, makes him 130 years old at his 
death; but it is evidently corrupt. — 5. Second 
pHest^ or sagan, to Seraiah the high-priest (Jer. 
xxix, 25-29; 2 K. xxv. 18).— 6. Son of Paseach, 
who assisted to repair the old gate of Jerusalem. 
(Neh. iii. 6). 

jAhoi'akiilL, 18th (oi*, counting Jehoahaz, 19th) 
king of Judah from David inclusive — 25 years old 
at his accession, and originally called Eliakim, 
He was the son of Josiah and Zebudah, daughter of 
Pedaiah of Rinnah. Afteg deposing Jehoahaz, Pha- 
raoh Necho set Eliakim, his elder brother, upon the 
throne, and changed his name to Jehoiakim. Egypt 
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played no part in Jewish politics during the seven 
or eight years of Jehoiakim’s raigu. Aftei* the 
hattle of Oai’chemish Nebuchadnezzar came into 
Palestine as one of the Egyptian tributary king- 
doms, the capture of which was the natural fruit 
of his victory over Necho, He found Jehoialdm 
quite defenceless. After a short siege he enteied 
Jerusale?T], took the king prisoner, bound him in 
fettera to carry him to Babylon, and took also some 
of the precious vessels of the Temple and caiTied 
them to the land of Shinar. But he seems to have 
changed his purpose as regarded Jehoiakim, and to 
have accepted his submission, and reinstated him 
on the throne, perhaps in remembrance of the 
fidelity of his father Josiah. What is ceilain is, 
that Jehoiakim became tributaiy to Nebuchadnezzar 
after his invasion of Judah, and continued so for 
three years, but at the end of that time broke his 
oath of allegiance and rebelled against him (2 K. 
zxiv. 1), What moved or encouraged Jehoiakim 
to this rebellion it is difficult to say, for there is 
nothing to bear out Josephus's asseidiion, that there 
was anything in the attitude of Egypt at this time 
to account for such a step. Though Nebuchad- 
nezzar was not able at that time to come in pei-son 
to cliastise liis rebellious vassal he sent against him 
numerous bands of Chaldeans, with Syrians, Moab- 
ites, and Ammonites, who were all now subject to 
Babylon (2 K. xxiv. 7), and who cruelly harassed 
the whole country. We are not acquainted with 
the details of the close of the reign. Probably as 
the time approached for Nebucliadnezzar himself! 
to come against Judea the desultory attacks and I 
invasions of his troops became more concentrated, j 
Either in an engagement with some of these forces, ; 
or else by the hand of his own oppressed subjects, 
who thought to conciliate the Babylonians by the 
murder of their king, Jehoiakim came to a violent 
end in the 1 1 th year of his reign. His body was { 
cast out ignominiously on the ground ; and then, 
after being left, exposed for some time, was dragged 
ayay and buried ** with the burial of an ass,” with- 
out pomp or lamentation, “beyond the gates of 
Jerusalem” (Jer. xxii. 18, 19, xxxvi. 30). All 
the accounts we have of Jehoiakim concur in ascrib- 
ing to him a vicious and ii religious cliaracter. The 
wiiter of 2 K, xxiii. 37, tells us that “he did 
that which was evil in tlie sight of Jehovah,” a 
statement which is repeated xxiv. 9, and 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 6. But it is in the writings of Jeremiah 
that we have the fullest portraiture of him. The 
reign of Jehoiakim extends from B.C. 609 to B,C. 
598, or as some reckon 599. 

Jeboi'arib, nead of the firat of the 24 courses of 
priests, according to the arrangement of king David 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 7). 8ome of his descendants returned 
from the Babylonish captivity, as we learn from 
1 Chr. ix. 10, Neh. xi. 10. Their chief in the days 
of Joiakini the son of Jeshua was Mattenai (Neh. 
xii. 6, 19). They were probably of the house of 
Eieazar. To the course of Jehoiarib belonged the 
Asmon^n family (1 Macc. ii. 1), and Josephus, as 
he infoims us. 

Jeho'nadab, and Jo'nadab, the son of Rechab, 
founder of the Kechabites. It appears from 1 Chr, 
ii. 65, that lus father or ancestor Rechab belonged 
tn a branch of the Kenites ; the Arabian tribe which 
cnteixKi Pa]<?8tine with the Israelites. One settle- 
ment of them was estal^lehed, under a fourfold 
division at or near tlie town of Jabez in Judah 
( 1 Chr, ii. 55). To thrae last belonged Rechab and 
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his soil Jehonadab, The Bedotxin babHs, 
were kept up by the other branches of the Eeniti 
tiibe, were inculcated by Jehonadab with the ntmost 
minuteness on his descendants (Jer. xxxv. 6). Bear* 
ing in mind this general character of Jehonadab as 
an Arab chief, and the founder of a half-religious 
sect, we are the better able to understand the £n^le 
occasion on which he appears before us in the his- 
torical narrative. Jehu was advancing, after the 
slaughter of Betheked, on the city of Samai’ia, when 
he suddenly met the austere ^douin coming to- 
wards him (2 K. x. 15). The king was in his cha- 
riot; the Arab was on foot. According to the 
Hebrew text the king blessed Jehonadab. The 
hand, whether of Jehonadab or Jehu, was offerod* 
and grasped. The king lifted him up to the edge of 
the chariot, apparently that he might whisper his 
secret into his ear, and said, “ Come with me, and 
see my. zeal for Jehovah.** Haring entrusted him 
with the secret, he (LXX.) or his attendants (Heb. 
and A, V.) causecl Jehonadab to proceed with him 
to Samaria in the royal chariot. No doubt he actea 
in conceii with Jehu throughout; the only occasion 
on which he is expressly mentioned is when he went 
with Jehu through the temple of Baal to turn out 
any that there might happen to be in tlie mass of 
Pagan worshippers (2 K. x. 23), This is the last 
we hear of him. 

Jelion'athan. 1. Son of Uzziah ; superintend- 
ent of certiiin of king David’s storehouses (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 25).— 2. One of the Levites who were sent 
by .lehoshaphat through the cities of Judah, with a 
book of the Law, to teach the people (2 Chr. xvii. 
8).— 8. A priest (Neh, xii, 18) ; the representative 
of the family of Shemaiali (ver, 6), when Joiakim 
was high-priest. 

JebtO'raai. 1 . Son of Ahab king of Israel, who 
succeeded his brother Ahaziah, B.C, 896, and die<l 
B.C, 884, The alliance between the kingdoms ot 
Israel and Judah, commenced by his father and 
Jehoshaphat, was very close throughout his reign. 
We firat find him associated w'ith Jehoshaphat and 
the king of Edom, at that time a tributary of the 
kingdom of Judah, in a war against the Moabites. 
Mesha, their king, on the death of Ahab, had re- 
volted from Israel, and refused to pay the custom- 
ary tribute of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams. 
Joram asked and obtained Jehoshaphat’s help to 
reduce him to his obedience, and accordingly the three 
.kings, of Isi-ael, Judah, and Edom, march^ through 
the wildeniess of Edom to attack him. The throe 
armies were in the utmost danger of perishing for 
want of water. The piety of Jehoshaphat sug- 
gested an inquiry of some prophet of Jehovah, and 
Elisha the son of Shapliat, at that time and since 
the latter pai’t of Ahab's reign Elijah’s attendant 
(2 K. iii. 11; 1 K. xix. 19-21), was found with 
the host. From him Jehoram i-eceived a severe re- 
buke, and was bid to inquire of the prophets of his 
father and mother, the prophets of Baal, Never- 
theless for Jehoshaphat’s sake Elisha inquired of 
Jehovah, and receiv^ the promise of an abundant 
supply of water, and of a great victory over the 
Moabites ; a promise which was immediately ful- 
filled. The Moabites were put to the rout. The 
allies pursued them with gi-eat slaughter into their 
own land, which they utterly ravaged and de- 
stroyed with all its cities. lurharaseth alone re- 
mained, and them the king of Moab made his last 
stand. An attempt to bre^ through the besieging 
army having failed, he resorted to the desperate ex- 
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pedient of offering np hh eldest son, the heir to 
his throne, as a bumt-ofifering, upon the wall of 
the city, in the sight of tlie enemy. Upon this the 
Isinelitee retired and returned to their own land 
(2 K. iii,) A little later, when ww broke out be- 
tween Syria and Israel, we find Elisha befriending 
Jehoram. What happened after tl)is to change the 
lelations between the king odd the prophet we can 
only conjecture. But it seems probable that when 
the Syrian inroads^ceased, and he felt lees depeudent 
upon the aid of the prophet, he relapsed into idol- 
atry, and was rebuked by Elisha, and threatened 
with a return of the calamities from which he had 
escaped* Refusing to repent, a fresh invasion by 
,the Syrians, and a close siege of Samaria, actually 
came to pass, according probably to the word of the 
prophet. Hence, when the tei’i'ible incident arose, 
in consequence of the famine, of a woman boiling 
and eating her own child, the king immediately 
attributed the evil to Elisha the son of Shaphat, 
and determined to take away his life. The provi- 
dential intei*position by which both Elisha's life was 
saved and the city delivered, is narrated 2 K. vii„ 
and Jehomm appears to have letumed to friendly 
feeling towaids Elisha (2 K. viii, 4). It was very 
soon after the above events that Elisha went to 
J>im:isrns, and pivdicted the revolt of Hazael, and 
his accession to the thione of Syria in the room of 
l^n-hadad. Jehoram seems to have thought the 
revolution in Syria, which immediately followed 
Elisha’s prediction, a good opportunity to pursue 
his father's favourite project of recovering Ramoth- 
Ciilead from the Syrians, He accordingly made an 
alliance with his nephew Ahaziah, who had just 
succeeded Joram on the throne of Judah, and the 
two kings proceeded to occupy Ramoth-Gilead by 
force. The expedition w'as an unfortunate one. 
Jehoram was wounded in battle, and obliged to 
raturn to Jezi'eel to be healed of his wounds (2 K. 
viii. 29, iz. 14, 15), leaving his ai'my under Jehu 
to hold Ramoth-Gilead against Hazael. Jehu, how- 
ever, and the army under his command, revolted 
from tljeir allegiance to Jehoram (2 K. ix.), and, 
hastily marching to Jezreel, surprised Jehoram, 
wounded and defenceless as he was. Jehoram, 
going out to meet him, fell pierced by an arrow 
from Jehu’s bow on the very plat of ground 
which Ahab had wrested from Naboth the Jezreel- 
ite ; thus fulfilling to the letter the prophecy of 
Elijah (1 K, xxi. 21-29), With the life of Je- 
honim ended the dynasty of Omri,— 2. Eldest son 
of Jehoshaphat, succeeded his father on the throne 
of Judah at the age of 32, and reigned eight years, 
from 1I.C. 893-2 to 885-4. Jehosheba his daughter 
was wife to the high-priest Jehoiada. As soon as 
he was fixed on the throne, he put his six brothers 
to death, with many of the chief nobles of the land. 
He then probably at the instance of his wile Atha- 
liah the daughter of Ahab, proceeded to establish 
the woi-riiip of Baal, A prophetic writing from 
the aged prophet Elijah (2 Chr. icxi. 12), failed to 
ptoduce any good effe^ upon him. This was in the 
first or se^nd year of his reign. The remainder 
of it was a series of calamities. First the Edomites, 
who had been tributary to Jehoshaphat, revolted 
from his dominion, and established their permanent 
independence. Next Libnah, one of tlie sti ongest 
fortified cities in Judah (2 K. xix. 8), rebelled 
against him. Then followed invasions of armed 
lands of Philistines and of Arabians, who stormed , 
tfaia king's palace, put his wives and sdl his ohildreu, | 
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except his youngest son Ahaziah, to death (3 Chr. 
xxii. 1), or coiTied them into captivity, and plun- 
dered ali his treasures. He died of a terrible disease 
(2 Chr. xxi. 19, 20) eaily in the twelfth year of 
his brother-in-law Jehomm's reign over Israel. 

Jehoshabe'ath, the form in which tlie name of 
Jehoshkua is given in 2 Chr. xxii. 11. 

JdbiOBlL'aphai. 1. The sou of Asa and Azubah, 
succeeded to the throne B.C. 914, when he wjis 35 
years old, and reigned 25 years. His histoiy is to 
be found among the events ivcorded in 1 K. xv. 
24 ; 2 K. viii. 16, or in a continuous nan*ative in 
2 Chr, xvil, 1-xxi, 3, He was contemporary with 
Ahab, Ahaziah, and Jehoram. At first be strength- 
ened himself against Israel by fortifying and gar- 
risoning the cities of Judah and the Ephraimite 
conquests of Asa. But soon afterwards the two 
Hebrew king"*!, perhaps appreciating their com- 
mon danger from Damascus and the tribes on their 
eastern frontier, foi-med an alliance. Jehoshaphat's 
eldest son Jehoram married Athaliah, the daughter 
of Ahab and .Jezebel. In his own kingdom Jehosh- 
aphat ever showed himself a zealous follower of the 
commandments of God: he tried, it would seem 
not quite successfully, to put down the high places 
and groves in which the people of Judah burnt 
incense. ’ In his third yeai* he sent out certain 
princes, priests, and Levites, to go through tlic 
cities of Judah, teaching the people out of the Hook 
of the Law. Riches and honoura increased around 
him. He i*eceived tribute from the Philistines and 
Arabians ; and kept up a large standing array in 
Jerusalem. It was probably about the IGth year 
of his reign (b.C. 898) when he went to Samaria 
to visit Ahab and to become his ally in the great 
battle of liamoth-gilead. From thence Jehoshaphat 
returned to Jerusalem in peace ; and went himself 
through the people “ from Beersheba to Mount 
Ephraim," reclaiming them to the law of God. 
Turning his attention to foreign commerce, he built 
at Ezion-geber, with the help of Aliaziah, a navy 
designed to go to Tarshish ; but it was wrecked f.t 
Ezion-geber, Before tlie close of his reign he was 
engaged in two additional wars. He was miracu- 
lously delivered from a threatened attack of the 
people of Ammon, Moab, and Seir. After this, 
perhaps, must be dated the war which Jehoshaphat, 
in conjunction with Jehoram king of Israel and tlie 
king of Edom, carried on against the rebellious king 
of Moab (2 K. Mi.). In his declining years the ad- 
minisnation of affairs was placed (probably b.C. 
891) in the hands of his son Jehoram.— *2. Son of 
Ahilud, who filled the office of recorder or annalist 
in the courts of David (2 Sara. viii. 16, &c.), and 
Solomon (1 K. iv. 3).— 3. One of the priests, who 
(1 Chr. xv. 24) were appointed to blow trumpets 
l^foro the ark when it was carried from the house 
of Obed-edom to Jei-uHalem.'— 4. Son of Paruah ; 
one of the twelve piuvreyors of king Solomon (1 K. 
iv. 17).— 6. Son of Nimshi, and father of king 
Jehu r2 K. ix. 2, 14). 

JehoBh'aphat, Valley of, a valley mentioned by 
Joel only, as the spot in which, after the return of 
Judah and Jerusalem from captivity, Jehovah would 
gather all the heathen (Joel iii. 2 ; hebr. iv. 2), and 
would there sit to judge them for their misdeevls 
to Israel (iii. 12; hebr. v. 4). The prophet seems 
to have glanced l^k to that triumphant day when 
king Jehoshaphat, the greatest king the nation had 
seen since Solomon, led out his people to a valley in 
the wilderness Of Tekoah, and was there blessed wiih 
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•ubh % victory over the hordes of his enemies as ivas 
without a parallel in the national records (2 Chr. 
XX.). But though such a refeience to Jehoshaphat 
is iMth natural and characteristic, it is not certain 
that it is intended. The name may only be an 
imaginaiy one confened on a spot which existed 
nowhere but in the wsion of the prophet. Such 
was the view of some of the ancient translators. 
By othera, however, the prophet has been supposed 
to have had the end of the world in view. And 
not only this, hot ' the scene of “ Jehovah’s judg- 
ment ** has bwn localised, and the name has come 
down to us attached to the deep ravine which 
separates Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, 
through which at one time the Kedron forced its 
stieam. At what period the name was firet applied 
to this spot is not known. I'here is no trace of it 
ill the Bible or in Josephus. In both the only name 
used for this gorge is Kidron (N. T. Cedron). 
We first encounter its new title in the middle of 
the 4th century in the Onomasticon of Eusebius 
and Jerome, and in the Commentary of the latter 
Father on Joel. Since that time the name has been 
recognised and adopted by travellers of all ages and 
all faiths. Both Moslems and Jews believe that the 
bust judgment is to take place there. TJie steep 
sides of the ravine, wherever a level strip affords 
the opportunity, are crowded — in places almost 
paved — by the sepulchres of the Moslems, or the 
simpler slabs of the Jewish tombs, alike awaiting 
the assembly of the last Judgment. The name 
would seem to be generally confined by travellers to 
the upper part of the glen, from about the ** Tomb 
of the Virgin” to the sou^-east corner of the wall 
of Jerusalem. 

Jehoshe'ba, daughter of Joram king of Isiucl, 
and wife of Jehoiada the high-priest (2 K. xi. 2). 
Her name in the Chronicles is given Jehosha- 
As she is called, 2 K. xi. 2, “ the daughter 
of Joram, sister of Ahaziah,” it has been con- 
jectured that she was the daughter, not of Athaliah, 
but of Joram by another wife. This may be ; but 
k; is also possible that the omission of Athaiiah’s 
name may have been occasioned by the detestation 
in which it was held. She is the only recorded in- 
stance of the marriage of a princess of the royal 
liouse with a high-priest. On this occasion it was 
a providential circumstance (2 Chr. xxii. 11), as in- 
ducing and probably enabling her to rescue the 
infant Joash from the massacre of his brothers. 

Jehofih'na. In this form is given the name of 
Joshua in Num. xiii. 16, on the occasion of its be- 
stowal by Moses. Once more only the name ap- 
j)ears in its full form in the A. V. — as 

Jeliosh'uqji, in the genealogy of Ephraim (1 Chr. 
vii. 27). 

JehOValL The true pronunciation of this name, 
by which God was known to the Hebrews, has been 
entirely lost, the Jews themselves sci'upulously 
avoiding every mention of it, and substituting in its 
stead one or other of the words with whose proper 
vowel-points it may happen to be written. This 
custom, which had its origin in reverence, and has 
almost degenerated into a superstition, was founded 
upon an erroneous rendering of Lev. xxiv. 16, from 
which it was inferred that the mere utterance of 
the name constituted a capital offence. According to 
Jewish tradition, it was pronounced but once a 
year by the high-priest on the day of Atonement 
when he entered the Holy of Holies j but on this 
point there is some doubt. On the authoiiiy of 
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Maimonides we learn that it ceased with Simeon the 
Just. But even after the desti'uciion of the second 
Temple instances ai'e met with of individuals who 
were in possession of the mysterious secret. Von 
Bohlen asserts that beyond all doubt the word Je- 
hovah is not Shemitic in its origin. He connects it 
with the Sanscrit devaa, devo, the Greek AiSs, and 
Latin Jovts or Diovi$» That the Hebrews learned 
the woixi from the Egyptians is a theory which has 
found some advocates. Thera, can be but little 
doubt that the process in leality was reversed, and 
that in this case the Hebrews were, not the bor- 
rowers, but the lenders. We have indisputable 
evidence that it existed among them, whatpver may 
have been its origin, many centuries betbie it is 
found in other records ; of the contrary we have no 
evidence whatever. One argument for the Egyp- 
tian origin of Jehovah may noticed. It is found 
in the circumstance that Pharaoh changed the name* 
of Eliakim to Jehoxakvm (2 K. xxiii. 34), which it 
is asserted is not in accordance with the }>ractice of 
conquerors towards the conquered, unles.s the Egyp- 
tian king imp)sed upon the king of Judah the name 
of one of his own gods. But the same imsoiiing 
would pi-ove that the origin of the word was Ba- 
bylonian, for the king of Babylon changed the name 
of Mattaniah to ZedekilaA (2 K. xxiv. 17). But 
many, abiindoning as untenable the theory of an 
Egyptian oilgin, have sought to trace the name 
among the Phoenicians and Canaanitish tribes. From 
the occurrence of Jehovah as a compound in the 
proper names of many who were not Hcbiews, Ha- 
mu W contends that it must have been known 
among heathen people. But such knowledge, if it 
exioted, was no moi e than might have oeen obtained 
by their necessary contact with the Hebrews. The 
names of Urta/t the Hittite, of Arannah or kvimjak 
the Jebusitc, of Tobio/i the Ammonite, and of the 
Canaaniti.sh town IJizjothya/i, may be all explained 
without having racoiirse to Hamaker’s hypothesis. 
Most of the authorities on the opposite side have 
taken for the basis of their explanations, and the 
different methods of punctuation which they pro- 
pose, the passage in Ex. iii. 14, to whicli we must 
naturally look for a solution of the question. When 
Moses received his commission to be the deliverer of 
Israel, the Almighty, who appeared in tlie burning 
bush, communicated to him the name which he 
should give as the cr^entials of his mission : “ And 
God said unto Moses, I am that I am 
n^riK, ehyeh Asher ehyeh') ; and he said, 7’luis 

shall thou say unto the children of Israel, I 
AM hath sent me unto you.” That this passage is 
intended to indicate the etymology of Jehovah, as 
underatood by the Hebrews, no one has ventured to 
doubt : it is in tact the key to the whole mystery. 
But, though it ceiiainly supplies the etymology, 
the interpretation must be determined li om otlier 
considerations. According to this view then, Hin' 
must be the 3rd sing. masc. fut. of the substantive 
verb n'n, the older form of which was niH. Of 
the many punctuations which have been proposed, 
the most correct appear to be. or HIH', and 

we accept the former, i. e. Yah&oeh, as the more 
probable, continuing at the same time for the sake 
of convenience to ^opt the form ** Jehovah ” in 
what follows, on account of its familiarity to Eng- 
lish readers. The next point for consideration is 
of vastly move importance ; what is the meaning of 
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Jehovah, and what does it express of the being and 
nature o( God, more than or in distinction from the 
other names applied to the deity^ in the 0. T.? 
Klohim is used in many cases ot the gods of the 
heathen, who included in the same title the God of 
the Hebrews, and denoted geneially the Deity when 
spoken of a supernatuial being, and when no na- 
tional feeling influenced the speaker. But, although 
the distinction between Elohim, as the general ap- 
pellation of Deity, and Jehovah, the national God 
of the Israelites, contains some superficial truth, 
Uie real nature of their difference must be sought 
for far deeper, and as a foundation for the argu- 
ments which will be add not'd recourse must accain 
be had to etymology. With regard to the deriva- 
tion of Elohim, etymologists are divided in their 
opinions; some connecting it with.^/, and the un- 
used i-oot, <1/, “to be strong.” From whatever 
j-oot, however, the word may be derived, most are 
of opinion that the primai*y idea contained in it is 
that of strength, power; so that Elohim is the 
preper appellation of the Deity, as manifeste<l in 
His creative and univensally sustaining agency, and 
in the general divine guidance and government of 
the world. The question now ai ises, What is the 
meaning to be attached to the plural fonn of the 
woixl ? Some have discovered herein the mystery 
of the Trinity, while others maintain that it points 
to polytheism.* It is probable that the plural form 
Elohim, instead of pointing to j^olytheism, is applie<l 
to God as comprehending in Himself the fulness of 
all power, and uniting In a perfect degree all that 
which the name signiffes, and all the attributes 
which the heathen ascribe to the several divinities 
of their pantheon. The singular iloah, with few 
exceptions (Neh. ix. 17 ; 2 Chr. xxxii. 15), occura 
only in poetry. It will be found, upon examina- 
tion of the passj^s in which Elohim occurs, that it 
is chiefly in places where God is exhibited only in 
the plenitude of his power, and where no especial 
reference is made to his unity, personality, or ho- 
liness, or to his relation to Israel and the theocracy. 
But while Elohim exhibits God displayed in his 
power as the creator and governor of the physiail 
univeise, the name Jehovah designates his nature 
as He stands in relation to man, as the only 
almighty, true, personal, holy Being, a spirit, and 
** the father of spirits” (Num. xvi, 22 ; comp. John 
iv. 24), who revealed himseif.to his people, ma<le a 
covenant with them, and Ixscame their lawgiver, 
and to whom all honour and worship are due. If 
the etymology above given be accepted, and the 
name be derived from tlie future tense of the siih- 
stuitive verb, it would denote, in accordance with 
the general analogy of pi oper names of a similar 
form, “ He that is,” “ the Being,” whose cliief 
attribute is eternal existence. As the Israelites, 
were in a remarkable manner distinguished as the 
people of Jehovah, who. became their lawgiver and 
supreme ruler, it is not strange that He should be 
put in strong contrast with Chemosh (Judg. xi. 
24), Ashta^oth (Judg. x. 6) and the Baalim (Judg. 
iii. 7), the national deities of the surrounding na- 
tions, and thus be prfHmunently distinguished in 
one aspect of his character as the tutelary deity of 
the Hebrews. Such and no more was He to the 
heathen (1 K. xx. 28) ; but all this and much more 
to the Israelites, to whom Jehovah was a distinct 
pwsonal subsistence,— the living God, who reveals 
himself to man by word and deed, helps, guides, 
saves, and delivers, and is to the Old what Christ 
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is to the New Testament. Jeliovah was no nbstrad 
name, but thoroughly piYictieal, and stood in inti- 
mate connexion with the religious life of the people. 
While Elohim represents God only in his most out- 
wai-d relation to man, and distinguishes him as 
)‘ecognised in l)is omnipotence, Jehovah describes 
him according to his innennost l)eing. In Jehovah 
the moral attributes are presented as constituting 
tlie essence of his nature ; whereas in Elohim there 
is no reference to personality or moral character. 
That Jehovah is identical with Elohim, and not a 
separate being, is indicated by the joint use ol 
the names Jehovah-Elohiin. M'he antiqiiity of the 
name Jehovah among the Hebrews has formed the 
subject of in\ich discussion. Tliat it was not 
known before the age of Moses has bi'en infeiTod 
from Ex. vi. 8; while Von Bohlen assigns to it a 
much more recent date. But, on the other hand, 
it would seem from the etymology of the word that 
it originated in an age long prior to that of Moses, 
in whose time the joot rBn = n'n was already an- 
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tiquated. At the same time it is distinctly stated 
ill Ex. vi. 8, that to the patriarchs God was not 
known by the name Jehovah. If, tlierefore, this 
passage has reference to the first revelation of Je- 
hovah simply as a name and title of God, there is 
clearly a discrepancy which requires to be explained. 
In renewing his piomise of deliverance from Egypt, 
** God spake unto Moses and said unto him, 1 am 
Jehovah; and I appeared unto Abraham, unto 
Isaac, and unto Jacob, (by the name of) God Al- 
mighty (El 8haddai)y but by my name Jehovah 
was I not known to them.” It follows then that, 
if the reference were merely to tlie name as a name, 
the passage in question would prove equally that 
before this time Elohim was unknown as an ap{>el- 
lation of the Deity, and God would appear uni- 
formly as El Shaddai in the patriarchal history. 
Calvin saw at once that the knowledge there spoken 
of could not refer to the syllables and letters, but 
to the recognition of God’s glory and majesty. 
was not the name, but the true depth of its signi- 
ficance which was unknown to and iincomprphen(U*d 
hy the patriarchs. They had known God as the 
omnijiotent, El Shiuldai (Gen. xvii. 1, xxviii. 8), 
thfe ruler of the physical univerae, and of man as 
one of his creatures ; as a God eternal, immutable, 
and true to his promises he was yet to be revealed. 
Ill the cliaractcr expressed by the name Jeliovah he 
had not hitherto been fully known ; lus true attri- 
butes had not been recognised in his working and 
acts for Israel. Referring to other passages in 
which the phrase “ the name of God ” occurs, it is 
clear that something more is intended by it tlian a 
mere appellation, and that the proclamation of the 
name of God is a revelation of his moral attribute, 
and of his true character as Jehovah (Ex, xxviii. 
19, xxxiv, 6, 7) the God of the covenant. Great 
stress has been laid, by those who deny the an- 
tiquity of the name J^ehovah, upon the fact that 
proper names compounded with it occur but seldom 
before the age of Samuel and David. It is un- 
doubtedly true that, after the revival of the true 
faith among the Israelites, pioper names so com- 
pounded did become more ft’equent, but if it can be 
shown that prior to the time of Moses any such 
names existed, it will be sufficient to prove that tho 
name Jehovah was not eytirely unknown. Among 
those which hare been quoted for this pm-pose are 
Jochebed the pother of Moses, and daughter of 
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Leviy and Moriahy the mountain on which Abraham 
waft commanded to offer up Isuuic» Against the 
former it is urged that Moses might have changed 
hei' name to Jochebed after the name Jehovah had 
been communicated by God ; but this is very im- 
probable, as he was at this time eighty yeare old, 
and his mother in all probability dead. If this only 
be admitted as a genuine instance of a name com- 
pounded with Jehovah, it takes us at once back 
into the patriarchal age, and proves that a woixi 
which was employed in forming the proper name 
of Jacob’s granddaughter could not have been un- 
known to that patriarch himself. The name Mo- 
riah is of mom impoiiance, for in one passage in 
which it occurs it is accomjmniod by an etymology 
intended to indicate what was then understood by 
it (2 Chr. iii. 1). 

Jeho'vah-Ji'reh, i. e. “ Jehovah will see,” or 

provide,” the name given by Abraham to the place 
on which he had been commanded to oiler Isaac, to 
commemomie the interposition of tlie angel of Je- 
liovah, who appeared to prevent the sacrifice (Gen. 
xxii. 14) and provided another victim, 

JehoVah-nis'si, i. e. “ Jehovah my banner,” 
the name given by Moses to the altar which he 
built in commemoi-ation of the discomfiture of the 
Amalekites by Joshua and his chosen waiTiors at 
Rephidim (Rx. xvii. 15), The significance of the 
name is probably contained in the allusion to tlic 
staff which Moses held in his hand as a banner 
during the engagement. 

Jeho'vah-sbalom, i. e. “ Jehovah (is) peace,” 
or, with an ellipsis, ** Jehovah, the God of 
peace,” the altar ei-ected by Gideon in Ophrah was 
so called in memory of the salutation addressed to 
him by the angel of Jehovah, ** Peace be unto 
thee” (Judg. vi. 24). 

Jebo'zabad. 1. A Korahite Levite, second son 
of Obcd-edora, and one of the portem of the south 
gate of the Temple, and of the stoi ehouse there in 
the time of David (1 Chr. xxvi. 4, 15, compared 
Avith Neh. xii. 25).— 2. A Benjamite, captain of 
180,000 anned men, in the days of king Jeho- 
shaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 18).— 3, ^lon of Shomer or 
Shimrith, a Moabitish woman, who with another 
conspired against king .Joiish and slew him in his 
bed (2 K. xii. 21 ; 2 Chr. xxiv. 20). 

Jeho'zadak, son of the high-priest Serai ah 
(1 Chr. vi. 14, 15) in the reign of Zedckiah. When 
his father was slain at Ribl^ by order of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in the 11th of Zedekiah (2 K. xxv. 18, 
21), Jehozadak was led away captive to Babylon 
(1 Chr. vi. 15), where he doubtless spent the i-e- 
mainder of his days. He himself never attained 
the high-pricsthood, but he was the father of Je- 
SHHA the high-priest — who with Zenibbabel headed 
the Return from Captivity — and of all his suc- 
cessor till the pontificate of Alcimus (Ezr. iii. 2 ; 
Neh. xii. 26, &c.). Nothing mom is Imown about 
him. 

Je'hu. 1. The founder of the fifth dynasty of 
-he kingdom of Israel. His histoiy was told in the 
lost “ Chronicles of the Kings of Israel ” (2 K. x. 
34), His fathers name was Jehoshaphat (2 K. 
ix, 2) ; his grandfather’s was Nimshi. In his youtli 
he had been one of the guards of Ahab. His finst 
appearance in history is when, with a comrade in 
ai-ms, Bidkar, he rode behind Ahab on the fatal 
journey fj-om Samaria to Jezreel, and heal’d, and 
laid up in his heart, the warning of Elijah against 
the miu'derer of Naboth (2 K. iz. 25 ). But he had 
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already, as it would seem, been known to Elijah as 
a youth of promise, and, accordingly, in the vision 
at Horeb he is mentioned as tlw future king of 
Israel, whom Elijah is to anoint as the minister of 
vengeance on Israel (1 K. xix. 16, 17). This in- 
junction, for reasons uul^iown to u.s, Elijsdi never 
fulfilled. It was reserveil long aflerwai'ds for his 
successor Elisha. Jehu meantime, in the reigns 
Ahaziah and Jehoram, had risen to importance. 
He was, under the la£>t-named king, captain of the 
host in the siege of Kamoth-Gilead. Whilst in 
the midst of the olTicers of the besieging army a 
youth suddenly entei ed, of wild appearance (2 K. 
ix. 11), and insisted on a private interview with 
Jehu. They retii-ed into a secret chamber. The 
youth uncovered a vial of the sacred oil which he 
had brought with him, poured it over Jehu’s head, 
and after announcing to him the message from 
Elisha, that he was appointed to be king of Israel 
and destroyer of the house of Ahab, rushed out of 
the house and disappeai*ed. Jehu’s countenance, as 
he re-entered the assembly of ofTicei-s, showed tiiat 
some strange tidings had reached him. He tried at 
first to evade their questions, but then revealed the 
situation in which he found himself placed by tlie 
prophetic call. In a moment the enthusiasm of 
the army took fire. They threw their garments 
under his feet, so as to form a rough cai’pet of state, 
placed him on the top of the stairs, as on an ex- 
tempore throne, blew the royal salute on their 
trumpets, and thus oi'dained him king. He then 
cut off all communication between l^moth-Gilead 
and Jezreel, and set off, full speed, with his ancient 
comrade, Bidkar, whom he had made captain of the 
host HI liis place, and a band of horaemen. From 
the tower of Jezreel a watchman saw the cloud of 
dust (A. V. ** company ”) and announced his coming 
(2 K. ix. 17). The messengers that were sent out 
to him he detained, on the same principle of secrecy 
which had guided all his moA'^ements. It was not 
till he had almost reached the city, and was iden- 
tified by the watchman, that alarm was taken. But 
it was not till, in answer to Jehoram’s question, 
“ Is it peace, Jehu ?” that Jehu's fierce denuncia- 
tion of .Jezebel at once revealed the danger. Jehu 
seized his opportunity, and shot him through the 
heart (ix, 24). 1’he body was thrown out on the 
fatal field, and whilst his soldiei's puraued and killed 
the king of Judah at Beth-gan (A. V. ” the garden- 
house”), probably Engannim, Jehu himself ad- 
vanced to the gates of Jezreel and fulfilled the 
divine warning on Jezebel as already on Jehoram 
He then entered on a work of extermination hitherto 
unparalleled in the liistory of the Jewi.sh monaidiy. 
All the descendants of Ahab that remained in Jezreel, 
together Avitli the officei’s of the com t, and hierarchy 
of Astarte, were SAvept aAvay. Hi.s next step was 
to seenra Samaria. Every stage of his progress 
was marker! with blood. At the gates of Jezreel 
he found tlie heads of seventy princes of the house 
of Ahab, ranged in two heaps. Next, at “ the 
.shearing-house ” (or Beth-ekeil) between Jezreel and 
Samaria he encountered forty-two sons or nephews 
(2 Chr. XX. 8) of the late king of Judah. These 
also were put to tlie sword at the fatal well. As 
he drove on he encountered a strange figure, such ae 
might have reminded him of the great Elijah. It 
Avas Jehonadab, the austere Arabian secret^, the 
son of Rechab. In him his keen eye disoove)^ a 
ready ally. He took liira into his chariot, and they 
concocted their schemes as they entei-ed ^maria 
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(s. 15, 16). Up to this moment tliore was nothing 
which showed Anything beyond a determination to 
exterminate in all its branches the personal ad« 
hei'ents of Ahab. Thei'e was to be a new inaugura- 
tion of the worship of Baal, A solemn assembly, 
sacred vestments, innumei'able victims, were ready. 
The vast temple at Samaria raised by Ahab (1 K. 
xvi. 32) was crowded from end to end. The chief 
Bjicvirtce was oflei-ed, as if in the excess of his zesil, 
by Jehu himself, Jehonadab joined in the dec'ep- 
tion. There was some apprehension lest worship- 
pern of Jehovah might be found in the temple; 
sucn, ic aecni?, had been the inteimizture of the 
two religions. As soon, however, as it was ascer 
tained that all, and none but, the idolntei-s were 
tiiere, the signal was given to eighty trubted guai’ds, 
and a sweeping massacre removed at one blow the 
whole heathen po[>ulation of the kingdom of Israel. 
This is the last public act recorded of Jehu. The 
remaining twenty-seven years of his long reign are 
passed over in a few words, in which two points 
only are material : — He did not destroy the calf- 
worship of Jeroboam: — The Ti-aiis-jordanic tiibes 
suifered much from the ravages of Uazael (2 K. x. 
29-33). He was buried in state in Samaria, and 
was succeeded by his son Jeiioahaz (2 K. x. 35). 
His name is the first of the Israelite kings which 
appears in the Assyrian monuments.*— 2. Jehu, son 
ofHanani; a prophet of Judah, but whose minis- 
trations were chiefly directed to Israel. His father 
was pro^bly the seer who attacked Asa (2 Chr. 
xvi. 7). He must have begun his career as a pro- 
phet when very young. He tirat denounced Ba:\sha 
(I K. xvi. 1, 7), and then, after an interval of 
thirty yeara, reappears to denounce Jehoshaphat for 
his alliance with Ahab (2 Chr. xix. 2, 3). He sur- 
vived Jehoshaphat and wrote his life (xx. 34).— 
8. A man of Judah of the house of Hezron ( I Chr. 
ii. 38).— 4. A Simeonite, son of Josibiah (1 Chr. iv. 
35).— fi. Jehu the Antothite vras one of the chief 
of the heroes of Benjamin, who joined David at 
Zik^ag ( 1 Chr. xii. 3). 

Jehab'bah, a man of Asher ; son of Shamer or 
Shomer, of the house of Beriah (1 Clir. vii. 34). 

Jelmcal, son of Shelemiah ; one of two persons 
sent by king Zedekiah to Jeremiah, to entreat his 
prayers and advice (Jer. xxxvii. 3). 

jeliud, one of the towns of the tribe of Dan 
(Josh. xix. 45), named between Baalath and Bene- 
Wak. A place called ei-Tehudiyeh^ inserted on 
Van de Velde’s map at 7 miles east of Jaffa and 5 
north of Lydd, 

Jellildi, son of Nethaniah, a man employed by 
the princes of Jehoiakim’s court to fetch Baruch to 
read Jeremiah’s denunciation (Jer. xxxvi. 14), and 
then by the king to fetch the volume itself and read 
it to him (21, 23). 

Jehndi’jalL There is really no such name in the 
Heb. Bible as that which our A, V. exhibits at 
1 Chr. iv. 18, If it is a proper name at all it is 
Ha-jehudijah, like Ham-melech, Hak-koz, &c. ; and 
it seems to be rather an appellative, ** the Jewess.” 
As far as an opinion can be formed of so obscure 
and apparently corrupt a passage, Mered married 
two wives— one a Jewess, the ol^er an Egyptian, a 
daughter. of Pharaoh. The Jewess was sister of 
Naham, the father of the cities of Eeilah and Esh* 
temoa. 

Jehu'sh, son of Eshek, a remote descendant of 
Saul n Chr. viii. 39). 

Mel. 1. A lleul^nite of the house of Joel 
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(t Chr. V. 7).— 2. A Merarite Le\nte, one of tlis 
gate-keepers to the' sacred tent (1 Chr. xv. 18). 
His duty was also to play the harp (ver. 21), or 
the psalteiy and haii) (xvi. 5), in the service before 
the Ark.— A Gersbonite Levite, one of the Bene- 
Asaph, forefather of Jahaziel ii\ the time of king 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xx. 14).— 4. The Scribe who 
kept the account of the iiumbera of king Uzziah’s 
irregular predatoiy warriors (2 Chr. xxvi. 11).— 
5. A Gei’shonite Levite, one of the Bene-Elizaphan 
(2 Chr. xxix. 13).— 6. One of the chiefs of the Le 
vites in the time of Josiah (2 Chr. x.xxv. 9).— 
7. One of the Bene*Adonikam who formed part of 
the caravan of Ezra from Babylon to Jerusalem 
(Ezr. viii. 13).— 8. A lavTuan, of the Bene-Nebo, 
who had taken a foreign wife and had to relinquish 
her (Ezr. x. 43). 

Jekab'zeel, a fuller foim of the name of Kab- 
ZEEL, the most remote city of Judali on the southei n 
frontier (Neh. xi. 25). 

Jekame'am, a Levite in the time of King David : 
fomlh of the sons of Hebron, the son of Kolmth 
(1 Ohr. xxiii. 19, xxiv. 23). 

Jekami'ab, sou of Shallum, in the line of Ahlai 
(1 Chr. ii. 41). 

Jekn'thiel, a man recorded in the genealogies of 
Judah (1 Chr. iv. 18) as the son of a certain Ezra 
or Mered, by his .Jewish wife (A. V. Jehudijah), 
and in his turn the father, or foundei*, of the town 
of Zanoah. 

Jemi'xna, the eldest of the three dnughteia boiii 
to Job after the restoration of his prosperity (Job 
xlii. 14). 

Jem 'naan fJud. il. 28). Ko doubt Jabneel — 
generally called Jamnia by the Greek wiiteis — is 
intended . 

Jemu'el, the eldest son of Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 
10; Ex. vi, 15). 

Jepb'tbae (Heb. xi. 32). The Greek fomi of 
the name Jephthaii. 

Jeph'thah, a judge, about B.c. 1143-1 137. His 
history is conbiiiied in Judg. xi. l~xii. 7. He 
was a Gileadite, the son of Gilead and a concnbin^. 
Driven by the legitimate sons from his father’s in- 
heritance, he went to 3’ob, and became the head of 
a company of freebooters in a debateable land pro- 
bably belonging to Ammon (2 ISam. x. 6). His 
fame as a bold and successful captain was carried 
back to his native Gilead ; and when the time was 
ripe lor throwing off the yoke of Ammon, Jephthah 
consented to become their captain, on the condition 
(solemnly ratified before the Loid in Mizpeh) that 
in the event of his success against Ammon he 
should still remain as their acknowledged head. 
He collected warriors throughout Gilead and Mit- 
nasseh, the provinces which acknowledged his autho- 
rity ; and then he vowed his vow unto the Lord, 
The Ammonites were routed with great slaughter. 
Twenty cities, from Aroer on the Arnou to Minnith 
and to Abel Keramim, were taken from them. But 
as the conqueror returned to Mizpeh there came 
out to meet him a procession of damsels with dances 
and timbrels, and among them — the first person 
from his own house— rhis daughter and only child. 
“ Alas I my daughter, thou hast brought me very 
low,” was the greetingfof the heart-»stricken father. 
But the high-minded maiden is ready for any per- 
sonal suffering in the hour of her father’s triumph. 
Only she asks for a respite of two months to witii- 
draw to her native mouiftains, and In their recesses 
to weep with J^er virgin-friend over the early dis« 
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uppoiAtinent of her life. When that time was ended 
she returned to her iather, and ** he did unto her 
his vow,” But Jephthali had not long leisure, even 
if he were disposed, for the indulgence of domestic 
grief. The pioud tribe of Ephraim challenged his 
right to go to war, as he had done without their 
concurrence, against Ammon. He hrst defeated 
them, then intercepted the fugitives at the fords of 
Jordan, and there pat forty-two thousand men to 
the sword. He judged Israel six years and died. 
It is generally conjectiued that his jurisdiction was 
limited to tiie trans-Joidjinic region. That the 
daughter of Jephthah was really odeied up to God 
in sacrifice — slain by the hand of her father and 
then burnt —is a horrible conclusion, but one which 
it seents impossible to avoid. Joseph Kimchi su;>- 
posed that, instead of being saciificed, she was shut 
up in a house which her father built for the pur- 
pose, and that she was there visited by the daughters 
of Israel four days in each year so long as she Iive<I. 
This interpretation has been adopted by many emi- 
nent men. 

Jephun'ne (Ecclus. xlvi. 7). [Jepuunneii.] 

Jephuu'neh. 1. Father of Caleb the spy. He 
appears to have Ijelonged to an liMomitish tribe called 
Kenezites, from Kenaz their founder. (See Num. 
xiii. 6, &c., xxxii. 12, &c. ; Josh. xiv. 14, &c. ; 
1 Chr. iv. 1 5.)— 2. A descendant of A^her, eldest 
of the three sons of Jether (1 Chr. vii. 38). 

Je'rah, the fourth in order of the sons of Joktan 
(Gen. X. 26 : 1 Chr. i. 20), and the progenitor of a 
tribe of southern Arabia. He has not been satis- 
factorily identified with the name of any Arabian 
place or tribe, though a foi tress named YeiAkh is 
mentioned as belonging to the district of the Nijjad, 
which IS in Mahreh, at the extremity of the Yemen. 
A very diflerent identification has been proposed by 
Bochart. He translates Jerahs** the moon** into 
Arabic, and finds the descendants of Jerah in the 
Alilaei, a people dwelling near the lied Sea, on the 
strength of a passage in Hei-odotus (iii. 8), in which 
he siiys of the Arabs, ** Bacchus they call in their 
fcnguage Orofal ; aiui Urania, Alilat.*’ 

Jerah'meel. 1. First'-bom son of Hezron, the 
son of Pharez, the son of Judah (1 Chr. li. 9, 25- 
27, 33, 42).— 2. A Merarite Levite, the repre- 
sentative of the family of Kish, the son of Mahb 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 29; <x)mp. xxiii. 21).— 8. Son of 
Hammelech, who was employed by Jehouikim to 
make Jeremiah and Baruch prisoners, after he had 
burat the roll of Jeiemiah’s prophecy (Jer. xxxvi. 
26). 

Jerah'meeliteSy the. The tribe descended from 
the first of the foregoing pei*sou8(l Sam. xxvii, 10). 
They dwelt in the south of Judah. 

Jer'eohnB (1 Esd. v. 22). [Jericho.] 

Je'red. 1. Sou of Mahalaleel and lather of 
Enoch (1 Chr. i. 2).— 2. One of the descendixnts of 
Judah signalised as the ‘‘ lather — i. e. the founder — 
of Gedor’* (1 Chr. iv. 18). 

Jerema'i, a layman ; one of the Bene-Hashiun, 
who was compelled by Ezra to put away his foreign 
wife (Kzr. x. 33). 

Jeremi'ah. . 1. Life.— It will be convenient to 
arrange what is known as to the life and work of this 
Prophet in sections corresponding to its chief periods, 
(1.) Under Josiah, B.C. 638-608.— In the 13th 
year of the reign of Josiah, the Prophet speaks of 
himself as still “ a child** (i. 6). We cannot rely 
indeed on this word as a dlironological datum. We 
may at least infer, however, as we can trace his life 
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in full activity for upwards of forty yeaia from this 
period, that at the commencement of that leign he 
could not have passied out of actual childhood. He 
is described as ** the son of Hilkiah of the priests 
that were in Anathoth** (i, 1). Some have identi- 
ficci this Hilkiah with the hi^-pnest who bore so 
large a share in Josiah’s work, of reibimation, but 
of this there is no evidence. The hoy ‘would hear 
among the priests of his native town, not thrw^ 
miles distant from Jerusalem, of the idolatries and 
cruelties of Manasseh and his son Amou. He would 
be trained in the traditional precepts luid ordinances 
of the Law. He would become acquainted with 
the names and wiitings of older piophets. As he 
grew up towards manhood, he would hear also of 
the woik which the king and his counsellors were 
carrying on, and of the teaching of the woman, 
who alone, or nearly so, in the midst of that 
religious revival, wn-s looked u|X)n as speaking 
from direct prophetic inspiration. In all likeli- 
hood he came into actual conbict with them. Pos- 
sibly, too, to tins pei iod of his life we may trace 
the commencement of that friendship with the 
family of Neiiah which was afterwaids so fruitful 
in results. As the issue of all these influences we 
find in him all the conspicuous features of the de- 
vout ascetic cliaracter : intense consciousness of his 
own weakness, gi*eat susceptibility to varying emo- 
tions, a spiiit easily bowed down. Left to himself, 
he might have borne his part among the reforming 
priests of Josiah*s reign, free from their formalism 
and hypocrisy. But ** the woid of Jehovah came 
to him ** (i. 2) ; and by that divine voice the seciet 
of his future life w«as revealed to him, at the very 
time when the work of reformation was going on 
with fresh vigour (2 Chr, xxxiv, 3), w'hen he him- 
self WHS beginning to have the thoughts and feelings 
of a man. A life-long martyrdom was set before 
him, a struggle against kings and priests and people 
(i. 18). For a time, it would seem he held aloof 
fiom the work which was going on throughout the 
nation. His name is nowhere mentioned in the 
histoiy of the memorable eighteenth year of Josiah. 
'I’hough five years had passed since he had entered 
on the work of a prophet, it is from Huldah, not 
from him, that the king and his priuces seek fbi- 
counsel. The discovery of the Book of the Law, 
however, could not fail to exercise an influence on a 
mind like Jeremiah’s: his later writings show abund- 
ant traces of it; and the result apparcntly was, 
that he could not share the hopes which others 
cherished. He saw that the leformation was but a 
surface one. Israel had gone into captivity, and 
Judah was worse than Israel (iii. 11). It was as 
hard for him, as it had been for Isaiah, to find 
among the princes and people who woi-shipped iu 
the Temple, one just, trutli-seeking man (v. 1, 28). 
His own work, as a priest and prophet, led him 
to discern the falsehood and lust of rule which 
were at work under the form of zeal (v. 31). The 
strange visions which had followed upon his call 
(i. 11-16) taught him that Jehovah would 
*♦ liasti^n *' the performance of His word. Hence, 
though we have haixlly any mention of special incid- 
ents in the life of Jeremiah during the eighteen 
years between his call and Josiah’s death, the main 
t^turcs of his life come distinctly enough before us. 
He had even then his experience of the bitterness of 
the lot to which God had called him. The duties 
of the priest, even if he continued to discharge 
them, were merged in those of the new and sjiccial 
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ofike, To^mrds the close of the reigOt however, 
he appetu's to have taken some part in tlie great 
itatioiiai questions then at issue. Josioh, pro&bly 
following the ailvice of Jeremiah, chose to attacn 
himself to the new Chaldaean kingdom, and lost 
his life in the vain attmpt to stop the piogi'ess of 
the Egyptian king. We may think of this as one 
of the timt great sorrows of Jeremiah’s Ufe.-~ 
.) Under Jehoahaz (crShallum), B.C. 608. — The 
ovt reign of this.prinee (chosen by the people on 
-hearing of Josiah’s death, and after three motiths 
deposed by Phmaoh-Necho) gave little scope for 
direct prophetic action. The fact of his deposition, 
however, shows that he had been set up against 
1‘^ypt, and therefore as repi esenting the policy of 
which Jeremiah had been the advouite ; and this 
may ac(*ount for the tenderness and pity with which 
he sixjaks of him in his Egyptian exile (xxii. 11, 
12).— (3.) Under Jehoiakim, ii.c. 607-597. — In 
the Weakness imd disoi'der which charactensed tliis 
leign, the work of Jeiomiah became daily more pro- 
minent. 'I'he king hiul come to the throne as the 
vassiil of Egypt, and for a time the Egyptian party 
was dominant in Jerusalem. Others,’ however, held 
that the only way of safety lay in accepting the 
supremacy of the ChaMaeaus. Jeremiah appeared 
as the chief leprcsenbitive of this party. He had 
•earnt to discern the signs of the times ; the evils 
of the nation weix; not to lie cured by any half- 
measures of refonn, or by foreign alliances. The 
king of Babylon was God’s servant (xxv. 9, xxvii. 
6) doing His work, and was for a time to prevail 
ove.* all resistance. Haul as it was for one who 
sympathised. 60 deeply with all the suffeiings of his 
country, this was the conviction to which he had 
to bring himself. He had to expose himself to the 
sttspicion of treachery by declaring it. Men claim- 
ing to be prophets had their ** word of Jehovah ** 
to set against his (xiv. 13, xxiii. 7), and all that 
he could do was to commit his cause to God, luid 
wait for the result. 8ome of the most striking 
scenes in this conflict are brought before us with 
gi\‘at vividness (xxvi.). If Jeremiah wnus not at 
once hunted to death, like Urijah (xxvi. 23), it 
was only because his friend Ahikam was powerful 
enough to protect him. The fourth year of Je- 
hoiaidm was yet more memorable. The battle of 
Gaixihemish overthrew the hopes of the Egyptian 
party (xlvi. 2), and the armies of Nebuchadnezzar 
drove those who had no defenced cities to take 
refuge in Jerusalem (xxxv. 11). As one of the 
consequences of this, we have the intei'cstiug epi* 
sode of the liechabites. In this year too come 
another solemn message to the king: prophecies 
which had been uttered, licre and there at intervals, 
were now to be gathered together, written in a 
book, and read -as a whole in the hearing of the 
people. Baruch, already known as the Prophet’s 
disciple, acted as scribe ; and in the following year, 
when a solemn fast-day called the whole people 
together in tha Temple (xxxvi. 1-9), Jemraiah — 
hindered himself, we know not how — sent him to 
proclaim them. The result was as it had been 
before: the pn'nces of Judah connived at the escape 
of the Prophet and his scribe (xxxvi. 19). The 
king vmted his impotent rage upon the scroll which 
Jemnjiah hjid written. Jeremiaii and Baruch, in 
their retirement, re-wrote it with many added pro- 
phecies; among them, probably, the special prodic- 
won that the king should die by the sword, and be 
east out uubtuied and dishonoured (xxii, 30). In 
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ch. xlv., which belongs to this ])eriod, we liave a 
glimpse into the relation^ which existed between 
the master and the scholar, and into what at that 
time were the thoughts of each of them. In the 
absence of special dates for other events in tlie leign 
of Jehoiakim, we may bring together into one pic- 
ture some of the most striking features of this 
period of Jeremiah’s life. As the danger from the 
Chaldaeaus became more threatening, tlie |[)e)*secution 
against him gi'cw hotter, his own thoughts were 
more bitter aud desponding (xviii.). The people 
sought his life: his voice rose up in the prayer 
that God would deliver imd avenge him. That 
thought he soon reproduced in act as well as word. 
Standing in the valley of Ben-Hinnom, he broke 
the earthen vessel he carried in his hands, and pi o- 
phesied to the people that the whole city should 
be deiiled with the dead, as that valley had been, 
within their memory, by Josiah (xix. 1,0-13), The 
boldness of tlie speecli and act drew upon him im- 
mediate punkshmeat. The years tliat followed 
brought no change lor the better. Famine aud 
drought were added to the miseries of the people 
(xiv. 1), but false prophets still deceived them with 
assurances of plenty ; and Jei ctriiah was looked on 
with dislike, as “ a piophet of evil,” and “ every 
onecuraed” him (xv. 10). He was set, however, 
“ as a fenced brazen wall” (xv. 20), and went on 
with his work, reproving king aud nobles and 
people.— (4.) Under Jehoiacb in ( = Jeconiah), li.c. 
597, — The danger which .Feremiah had so long foi^e- 
told at last came near. Fii*st Jehoiakim, and after- 
wards his successor, were can-ied into e.Mlc (2 K. 
xxiv.). Of the work of the prophet in tliis short 
reigu we have but the fingmentaiy nxxird of xmi. 
24-30.— (5.) Under Mekiah, ij.c. 597-586. — In 
this prince (probably, as having been appointe<l 
by Nebuchadnezzar), we do not find the same 
obstinate resisbuice to the proplwt’s counsels a.s in 
Jehoiakim. He respects him, feara him, seeks his 
counsel ; but he is a mere shadow of a king, power- 
less even against his own couiiseliors, and in his 
leign, accoi’dingly, the sufferings of Jeremiah were 
shaiper than they had been before. His counsel to 
the exiles was that they should submit to their lot, 
prepare for a long captivity, and wait quietly fbi 
the ultimate restoration. The king at firat seemed 
willing to be guided by him, and sent to ask fur 
his intercession (xxxvii. 3). He appears in tlie 
sti-eets of the city with bonds aud yokes upon his 
neck (xxvii. 2), announcing that they were meant 
for Judah and its allies. The approach of an Egyp- 
tian anmy, however, and the consequent departure 
of the Chaldaeaus, made the position of Jeremiah full 
of danger ; and he sought to effect his escape from 
a city in which, it seemed, he could no longer do 
good, and to take refuge in his own town of Anathoth 
or its neighbourhood (xxxvii. 12). The discovery 
of this plan led, not unuatu rally perhaps, to the 
charge of desertion: it was thought that he too 
was “ falling away to the Chaldaeans,” as others 
were doing (xxxviii. 19), and, in spite of his denial, 
he was thrown into a dungeon (xxxvii. 16). The 
iiitei'iiosition of the king, who still resjiected and 
consulted him, led to some mitigation of the rigour 
of his confinement (xxxvii. 21) ; but, as this did not 
hinder him from speaking to the people, the princeiJ 
of Judah, bent on an iliance with Egypt, and 
calculating on the king’s being unable to resist 
them (xxxvii’. 5), threw^him into the prisnn-pit, 
to die tliere. From this hon'hie fate he was again 
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Jeliveiijd, )liy the frieudship of tlw Ethiopian eu- 
nuch, Ehol-Meicch, and the king*8 regard ibr him ; 
and wa3 restored to the milder cus^y in -which 
he had l>een kept previously, where we find (xxxii. 
16) he had the companionship of Baruch. The 
return of the Chaldaenn army filled both king and 
|MH»ple with dismay (xrxii. 1); and the risk now 
was that they would pass from their presumptuous 
confidence to the opposite extreme and sink down in 
despair, with no faith in God and no hope for the 
futiire. The piophet was taught how to meet that 
danger also, in his prison, while tlie Chaldacans 
wore ravaging the countiy, he bought, with all re- 
quisite formalities, the field at Anathoth which his 
kinsman lianameel wished to get rid of (xxxii. 6-9). 
His faith in the promises of God did not fail him. 
At last the blow came. The city was taken, the 
Temple burnt. The king and his princes sliaied the 
fate of Jehoiachin. Tlie piophet gave utterance to 
his sorrow in the Lamjentatjons.— ^6). After the 
capture of Jerusalem, u.o. 586-(?). — ^I'he Chaldaean 
party in Judah had now the prospect of better 
things. We find a special charge giv'en to Nebu- 
zamdan (xxxix. 1 1 ) to protect tlie person of Jere- 
iniali ; and, afler being cairied as fai' as Hamah with 
the crowd of captives (xl. 1), he was set free, and 
Gedaliah, the son of liis stedfast friend Abikam, 
made governor ov'er the cities of Judah. The feel- 
ing of the Chaldacans towards him was shown yet 
more strongly in the ofler made him by Nebu- 
zaradan (xl. 4, 5). For a short time there was an 
interval of .peace (xl. 9-12), soon broken, however, 
by tlie murder of Cledaliali by Isliinael and his 
associates. We aie left to conjecture in what way 
the piophet escaped fiom a massacre which was 
appal ently intended to include all the adherents of 
Gcdaliah. The fulness with winch the history of 
the massacre is narrated in chap. xli. makes it, 
however, probable that he was among the prisoners 
whom Ishmael was carrying oil' to the Ammonites, 
and who were released by the arrival of Johanan. 
One of Jeremiah’s friends was thus cut off, but 
• Baruch still remained with him ; and the people, 
under Johanan, who had taken the command on 
the death of Gedaliah, turned to him for counsel. 
His warnings and assurances were in vain, and did 
but draw on him and Baiuch the old charge of 
tieaclieiy (xliii. 3). The people followed tlieir own 
counsel, and — lest the two whom they suspected 
should betray or counteract it — took tliem also by 
force to Egypt. There, in the city of Tahpanhes, 
we have the last clear glimpses of the Prophet’s 
life. His words ai^ sharper and stronger than ever. 
He does not shi bik, even there, from speaking of 
the Chaldaean king once more as the “ serviuit of 
Jehovah” (xliii. 10). He declares that they should 
see tlie throne of the conqueror set up in the very 
phice which they had chosen as the securest refuge. 
He uttere a final protest (xliv.) against the idolatries 
of which they and their Others had been guilty, 
and which they were even then renewing. Aftei- 
this all is uncertain. If we could assume that lii. 
31 was written by Jeremiah himself, it would show 
that ne reached an extreme old age, but this is so 
doubtful that we ai*e left to other sources. On the 
one hand there is the Christian tradition, resting 
doubtless on some earlier belief) that the Jews at 
Tahpanhes, irritated by his i-ebukes, at last stoned 
him to death. An Alexandrian tradition repojiod 
khiit his bones had beoft brought to that city by 
Alexander the Great. On the oUier side thei'e is 
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the Jewish statement that on the conquest of £gypt 
by Nebuchadnezzar, he, with Baruch, made his 
escape to Babylon or Judaea, and died in peace. 
As it is, the darkness and doubt that brood over 
the last days of the prophet's life are more signific- 
ant than either of the issues which presented them* 
selves to men’s imaginations as the winding-up of 
liis career. He did not need a death by violence 
to make him a ti-ue martyr.*-! 1. Character a/nd 
style . — It will have been seen from this narrative 
that there fell to the lot of Jeremiah 6hai*per suf- 
fering than any previous prophet had experienced. 
In every page of his prophecies we recognise the 
temperament which, while it does not lead the man 
who has it to shrink fiom doing God's work, how- 
ever painful, makes the pain of doing it infinitely 
more acute, and gives to the whole character the 
impress of a deeper and more lasting melancholy. 
He has to apjiear, Cassandia-like, as a prophet of 
evil, dashing to the ground Hie false hopes with 
which the people are buoying themselves up. 
Other prophets — Samuel, Elisha, Isaiah — had been 
sent to rouse the people to resistance. He (like 
riiocion in the parallel crisis of Athenian histoiy) 
has been brought to the conclusion, bitter as it is, 
that the only safety for his countrymen lies in their 
accepting that against which they are contending 
as the worst of evils; and this brings on him the 
cliiuge of treachery and desertion. If it were not 
for his trust in the God of Israel, for his hope of a 
better future to be brought out of all this chaos 
and darkness, his heart would fail within him 
But that vision is clear and bright, and it gives to 
him, almost as fully as to Isaiah, the character of a 
prophet of the Gospel. The prophet's hopes are 
not merely vague visions of a Wtter future.: they 
gather round the person of a Christ, and are essen- 
tially Messianic. In much of all this, in their 
peibonal character, in their sufferings, in the view 
they took of the great questions of their time, 
there is a lesemblance, at once significant and inter- 
esting, between the prophet of Anathoth and the 
jx)et of the Divim Commedia. What Egypt and 
Babylon were to the kingdom of Judah, France and 
the Empire were to the Florentine republic, A yet 
higher jxirallel, however, presents itself. In a deeper 
sense than that of the patristic divines, the life of 
the prophet was a type of that of Christ. The cha- 
I'acter of the man inipitissed itself with more or less 
force upon the language of the writer. As might 
be expected in one w'ho lived in the last days of tlie 
kingdom, and had therefore the works of the earlier 
prophets to look back upon, we find in him reminis- 
cences and reproductions of what they liad written, 
which indicate the way in which his own spirit 
had been educated. Tiaces of the iiifiueuce of the 
newly-discovei-ed Book of the Law, and in parti- 
cular of Deuteronomy, appear repeatedly in his, as 
in other writings of the same period. Throughout, 
too, tliere are the tokens of his individual tem- 
perament : a greater prominence of the subjective^ 
eligiuc element than in other prophets, a less bus* 
tained energy, a less orderly and completed rhythm. 
—Ill, Arrangement . — The absence of any chrono- 
logical order in the present structure of the col- 
lection of Jeremiah’s prophecies is obvious at the 
first glance. Confining ourselves, for the present, 
to the Hebrew order (repixiduced in the A. V.), we 
have two great divisions :—-(l,) Ch, i.-xlv. Pro- 
phecies ddivorod at vaidous times, directed mainly 
to Judah, or connected with Jei'eminh^s pereouail 
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history. (2.) Ch. xlri.-li. Prophecies connected 
with other nations. Ch. lii,^ taken lai'gelj, though 
not entirely, from 2 K. xxv., may be taken either 
as a supplement to the prophecy, or as an intro- 
duction to the Lamentations. Looking more closely 
into each of tliese di\’isions, we have the following 
stH tions: — 1. Ch. i.~xxi. Containing probably the 
substance of the book of xxxvi. 32. and including 
prophecies from the 13th year of Josiah to the 4th 
of .Tehoiakim : i. 3, however, indiciites a later re- 
visior. and the whole of ch. i. may possibly have 
been added on the propl)et*s retrospect of his whole 
work from this its first beginning. Ch. xxi. be- 
longs to a later peiioil, but has probably found its 
place here as connected, by the recurrence of the 
name Pashur, with ch. xx. 2. Ch. xxii.->xy. 
Shelter prophecies, delivered at difterent times, 
against the kings of Judali and the false prophets. 
XXV. 13, 14, evidently marks the conclusion of 
a series of prophecies ; and that which follows, 
XXV. 15-38, the germ of the fuller predictions in 
xlvi.— xlix., has been plared here as a kind of com- 
pletion to the prophecy of the Seventy Yeare and 
the subsequent fall of Babylon. 3. Ch.- xxvL- 
xxviii. The two great propliecies of the fall of 
Jerasalem, and the history connected with them. 
Ch. xxvi. belongs to tin* earlier, ch. xxvii. and 
xxviii. to the later period of the prophet's work. 
Jehoiakim, in xxvii. 1, is evidently (comp. ver. 3) 
a mistake for Zedekiah. 4. Ch. xxix.-xxxi. The 
message of comfort for the exiles in Babylon. 
5. Ch. xxxii.-xliv. The history of the last two 
years before the capture of Jerusalem, and of Jere- 
miah’s work in them and in the period that fol- 
lowed. The position of ch. xlv., unconnected with 
anything befoie or after it, may be accounted for 
on the hy))othe.sis that Baruch desired to place on 
record so memonjible a jiassage in his own life, and 
inserted it whereJthe direct namtive of his master’s 
life ended. The same explanation applies in pai*t to 
ch. xxxvi. 6. Ch. xlvi.-li. The prophecies against 
foreign nations, ending with the great prediction 
against Babylon. 7, The supplementary narrative 
of ch. lii.— IV. Text , — ^’fhe translation of the LXX. 
presents many remarkable vai iations • in the order 
of the several pai*ts. The two agree as far as xxv. 
13. From that point all is difierent, and the fol- 
lowing table indicates the extent of the divergency: 

LXX. Hebrew. 

xaev. 14-18 = xlix. 34-30. 


(Neh. xii. 34).— 7. The father of JahtanlHb thi 
Rechabite (Jer. xxxv. 3). 

Jeremi'aa. 1. The Greek form of the name of 
Jeremiah the prophet (Feel us. xl'x. 6; 2 Macc. 
XV. 14; Matt. xvi. 14). —2. 1 Esd. ix. 84. 
[Jeremai.] 

Jer'emy, the prophet Jeremiah (1 Esd, i. 28, 
32, 47, 57 ; ii. 1 ; 2 Ksd. ii. 18 ; 2 Macc. ii. 1, 5, 
7 ; Matt. ii. 17, xxvii. 9). 

Jeriba'i, one of the Bene-Elnaan, named among 
the heroes of David’s guaixl (1 Chr, xi, 40). 

Jer'ioho, a city of high antiquity, and of epn- 
sklenible importance, situated in a plain tiaveised 
by the Jordan, and exactly over against where that 
river was crossed by the Israelites under Joshua 
(Josh, ill! 16). Gilgal, which tbrmed their primary 
encampment, stood in its east border (iv. 19). It 
had a king. Its walls were so considerable that 
houses were built upon them (ii. 15), and its gates 
were shut, as throughout the East still, “ when it 
was dark ” (v. 5). The spoil that was found in it 
betokened its affluence. Jericho is first mentioned 
as the city to which the two spies were sent by 
Joshua from Shittim : they were lodged in tlie 
house of Ki\hab the harlot upon the wall, and 
departed, having first promised to save her and all 
that were found in her house from destruction 
(ii. 1-21). In the annihilation of the city that 
ensued this promise was religiously observed. As 
it had been left by Joshua it was bestowed by him 
U]K)n the tribe of Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 21), and 
from this time a long interval elapses before Jericho 
appears again upon the scene. It is only incid- 
entally mentioned in the life of David in con- 
nexion with hi» embassy to the Ammonite king 
(2 Sam. X. 5). And the solemn manner in which 
its second foundation under Kiel the Bethelitc is 
reconJed (1 K. xvi. 34) would certainly seem to 
imply that up to that time its site had been unin- 
habited. It is true that mention is made of “a 
city of palm-trees” (Judg. i. 16, and iii. 13) in 
existence apparently at the time when spoken of. 
However, once actually rebuilt, Jericho rose again* 
.slowly into consequence. In its immediate vicinity 
the sons of the prophets sought retirement fi om 
the world : Elisha “ healed the spring of the 
waters ; ” and over against it, beyond Joixlan, 
Elijah ** went up by a whirlwind into heaven ” 
(2 K. ii. 1-22). In its plains Zedekiah fell into 
the hands of the Cluildeans (2 K. xxv. 5; Jer. 


xxvi. ss xlvi. xxxix. 5). In the return under Zerubbabel the 

xxvii.-xxviii. ~ l.-Il. « children of Jericho,” 345 in number, are com- 

*** 7-22 » xlix.*7-22. prised (Ez. iii. 34; Neh. vii. 36); and it is even 

XXX. 1*5 . 1-6. implied that they removed thither again, for the 

^28-33. « men of Jericho ” assisted Mehemiah m rebuilding 

xxxi^^*^^ « that pairt of the wall of Jerusalem that was next 

xxxlf. ssr xxv. ]6-32, to the sheep-gate (Neh. iii. 2). The Jericho of the 
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Ih. ~ III. 


days of Josephus was distaut 1 50 stadia from Jeru- 
salem, and 50 from the Jordan. It lay in a plain, 


Jeremi ah. Seven other pei^sons beai’ing the overhung by a baiTen mountain whose roots ran 
Kime name as the prophet are mentioned in the northwards towards Scythopolis, and southwards 
0. T. 1 . Jeremiah of Libnah, father of Hamutal in the direction of Sodom and the Dead Sea. ’fhese 
wife of Josiah (2 K. xxiii. 31).— 2 , 8 , 4 . Three fomed the western boundaries of the plain. East- 
waniors— two of the tribe of Gad — ir David’s wards, its barriers were the mountains of Moab, 


wmy (1 Chr. xii. 4, 10, 13).— 5. One of the 
“mighty men of valour” of the trans- Jordan ic 
half-tribe of Manasseh (1 Chr. v. 24).— 6. A priest 
of high rank*, head of the secx>nd or third of the 21 
courses which are apparently enumerated in Neh. 
x. ‘2-8, xii. 1, 12. This oouise, or its chief, took 
pwt in the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 


which ran parallel to the fonuer. In the mid.st 
of the plain — the great plain as it was called— 
flowed the Jordan, and at the top and bottom of it 
were two lakes : Tibeiias, proverbial foi‘ its sweet- 
ness, and Asphaltites for its bitteiness. Away 
from the Joi^n it was«parched and unhealthy 
during summer; but during winter, even when., 
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niuired st Jo'usalem, the inhubitants here wore the seene of Hie stoiy of tiie goo< 'Stamoritaii. 
linen gnrmentR. Hfird by Jericho, bursting forth Posterior to the Gospels the chitjoide of Jeridio 
dose to the site of the old city, which Jo->hua took may be briefly told. Vespasian found it one of tlie 
on bis entmnce into Canaan, was a most exuberant toparchies of Judaea, but deserted by its inhabitants 
fountain, whose waters, before noted for tbeir con- in a great measure when he encamped there. He 
traiy properties, bad received, proceeds Josephus, left a gariison on his departure — not neoesaarily the 
through Elisha's prayei*8, their then wonderfully 10th legion, whidi is only stated to have xna^ed 
salutary and proliflc efficacy. Jericho was once ; through Jericho — which was still there when Titus 
more “ a city of palms ” when our Lord visited ^ advanced upon Jerusalem. Is it asked how Jeldcbo 
it ; such as Herod the Great and Archelaus j was destroyed ? Evidently by Vespasian, 'file 
had left it, such He saw it. Here He restoied city pillaged and buiiit in Bell* Jud. iv. 9, §t, 
sight to the blind (two certainly, perhaps three, was clearly Jencho with its adjacent villages, 
St. Matt. zx. 30 ; St, Mark x. 46 : this was in The sight of ancient (the first) Jericho is with 
leaving Jencho. St. l^uke says ** as He was come reason placed by Dr. Robinson in the immediate 
7 iigh unto Jericho,” &c., xviii. 35), Here the neighbourhood of the fountain of Elisha ; and that 
descendant of Rahab did not disdain the hospitality of the second (the city of the N.T. and of Josephus) 
of Zacchaeus the publican — whose office was at the opening of the Wady Kelt (Cherith), half an 
likely to be lucrative enough in so rich a city, hour from the fountain. These are precisely the 
Einally, between Jerusalem and Jencho was laid sites that one would infer from Josephus. 



Jer'iel, a man of Issachar, one of the six heads ' Jer'imoth. 1. Son or flKf^dant of Bela ( t 
of the house of Tola at the time of the census in Chr, vii. 7). He is perha|itj|iK; ' same as— 2. who 
the time of David (1 Chr. vii, 2). joined David at Ziklag (1 ()nr. xii. 6).— 3. A son of 

Jer'emoth, 1. A Benjamite chief, a son of the Becher (1 Chr. vii. 8), and head of another Ben- 
house of Beriah of Elpaal (1 Ghr. viii. 14; comp, jainite house,— 4. Son of Mushi, the son of Meiari 
12 and 18). His family dwelt at Jerusalem.— 8. A (1 Chr. xxiv. 30).— 5. Son ofHeman, head of the 
Merurite Levite, son Of Mushi (1 Chr. xxiii. 23),— 15th ward of musicians (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 22). 

3 . Son of Heinan ; head of the 13th coui’se of musi- — 6 , Son of Aziiel, ruler of the tribe of Naphtoli 
cians in the Divine service (1 Chr. xxv. 22).— in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 19).— 7. Sou 

4 . One of the sons of Elam, and— 5 . One of the sons of king David, whose daughter Mahalath was one 

of Zattu, who had taken strange wives (Ezr. x. 26, of the wives of Rehoboam, her cousin Abihail being 
27).— 6, The name which appears in the same list the other (2 Chr. xi. 18).— 8* A Levite in the 
as “and Ramotii ” (ver. 29). wign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 13). 

J«ri'ah, a Kohathite Levite, chief of the great Jer'ioth, one of the elder Caleb’s wives (1 Chr. 
house of Hebron when David oi*gjmised the service ii. 18) ; but according to the Vulgate she was his 
(1 Chr. xxiii. 19, xxiv. 23). The same man is daughter by his fimt wife Azubah. 
nrittitioned again as * Jttfobo'ttm* 1* The first king of the divided king* 

in *l Chr. xxvi. 31, ^ dom of Israel. He was the son of an Bpbaiinite of 
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the name of NeUit; hiafutlier hmi dietl whilst he 
was joung. At the time wb^ Solomon was con- 
structing the fortifications of MiUo underneath the 
idtadel of Zion, his sagacious eye discovered the 
stmgth and activity of a young Ephraimite who 
was employed on the works, and he raised him to 
the rank of supodntendant over the taxes and 
labours exacted from the trit^e of Ephraim K. 
xi. 28). 'i'his was Jeroboam, He made the most 
of his position. He completed the fortifications, 
and was long afterwaids known as the man who 
had ** enclosed the city of David” (I K. xi. 24; 
I.XX.). He then *aspiit\l to j-oynl state, and at 
last was perceived by Solomon to Iw aiming at the 
momircliy. These Jimbitious designs were proba- 
bly fostered by the sight of the gmwing disatfcc- 
tion of the great tribe over which he presided, 
as well as by the alienation of the Prophetic order 
from the house ' of Solomon. He was lejiving 
Jerusalem, and he encountered on one of the filack- 
paved roads which ran out of the city, Ahijah, 
“ the prophet ” of the ancient siuictuary of Shiloh. 
Ahijah drew him aside fiom the road into the 
field (LXX.), and, as soon as they found them- 
selves alone, the Prophet, who was dressed in a 
new outer garment, strip{)cd it off, and toro it into 
12 shieds; 10 of which he gave to Jeroboiim, with 
the 2185111*0006 that on condition of his obedience to 
His laws, God would establish for him a kingdom 
and dynasty equal to that of David ( 1 K. xi. 29- 
40). The attempts of Solomon to cut short Jero- 
boam^s designs occasioned his flight into Egypt. 
'J’here he remained during the rest of Solomon's 
leign. On Solomon’s death, he demanded Shishak’s 
peimlssion to return. The Egyptian king seems, 
in his reluctance,^ to have offered any gift which 
Jeroboam chose, as a reason for his remaining, and 
the consequence was the manuige with Ano, the 
elder sistei* of the Eg> ptian queen, Tahpenes, and 
of^ another piincess who had married the Edomite 
chief, Hadad. A yeiw elap^^, and a son, Ahijah 
(or Abijam), was born. Then Jeroboam again 
request^ pei'mi>sion to depai't, which was grented ; 
and be returned with his wife and child to his 
native place, Sarira, or Zeicda, which he foilTHed, 
imd which in consequence became a centre for his 
fellow tribesmen ,( I K. xi. 41, xii. 24, LXX.). 
Still there was no open act of insiiiTection, and it 
was in this period of suspense (ai'ccrdiug to the 
LXX.) that a pathetic incident daikeneii his domes- 
tic hi.Ntory. His infiint son fell sick. The anxious 
fjither sent his wife to inquire of Ahijah conceruiiig 
him. She brought such gifts as weie thought 
likely to be acceptable, and had di.sguised hereelf to 
avoid recognition. But the blind prophet knew 
who was coming ; and bade his* boy go out to 
meet her, and invite her to his house without 
delay. There he waaied her of the uselessness of 
her gifts. Theie was a doom on the house of 
Jerolwam, not to be. aveited. This child alone 
would die before the calamities of the house arrived. 
The mother returned. As she re-entei'ed the town 
of Sarira (Heb. Tirzah, 1 K. xiv. 17), the child 
died. This incident, if it j-eally ocenrred at this 
time, seems to have been the turning point in 
Jeroboam’s carrer. It drove him from liis ances- 
tral home, and it gathered the sympathies of the 
tribe of Ephiaim round him. He left Saiimand 
Mme to Shechem. Then, for the second time, and 
in a like mqnuer, the Divine iiitmuition cf bis 
future gieatness is conveyed to liiin. he prophet 
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^emaitih, the Enhimite, addressed to him the smne 
acted {mreble, in the ten shreds ot‘ a new unwashed 
gaiment. 'I'hen took place the conference with 
Hehoboam, and the hnal revolt; whicli ended in 
the elevation of Jei’oboam to the throne of the 
northern kingdom. From this moment one fatal 
errer crept, jiot unnaturally, into his policy, which 
laidemiined his dynasty and tarnished his name a.s 
the Hrst king of Israel. The political disruption of 
the kingdom was complete ; but its religious unity 
was as yet iinimpaireil. He feared that the yearly 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem would undo all the woi k 
which he effected, and he took the bold step o^ 
rending it^asundor. Two sanctuaries of venerable 
antiquity existed already, one at the southern, the 
othw ut the northeni extremity of his dominions. 
These he elevated into seats of the national worehip, 
which should rival the newly established Temple 
2 it Jerusiilem. But he was not satisfied without 
another deviation from the Mosaic idea of the 
national unity. His long stay in Egypt had 
familiarised him with the outward forms undei 
which the Divinity was there represented. A 
golden hgure of Mnevis, the sacred ailf of Helio- 
x>lis, was set up at each sanctuaiy, with the acl- 
Iress, “ Behold thy God which brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt.” The sanctuary at Dan, 
IIS the most remote from Jerusalem, Wiis esUiblishcd 
fii-st (1 K. xii. 30). The more imjioi-tant one, as 
ueai’er the capital and in the heart of the kingdom, 
W'as Bethel. The worship and the sanctuary 
continued till the end of the northern kingdom. It 
was while dedicating the altar at Bethel that a 
prophet from Judah suddenly appeared, who di.*- 
nounced the altar, and foretold its desecration by 
Josiah, and violent overthrow. The king stretch- 
ing out his hand to tirrest tlie piophet, felt it 
withei'ed and paralyzed, and only at the proj>liot’s 
prayer saw it restored, and acknowledged his divine 
mission* Jeroboam was at constant war with the 
house of Judah, but the only act distinctly re- 
corded is a battle with Ahijah, son of liehobojini ; 
in which he was defended. The calamity wSis 
severely felt; he never recovered the blow, and 
soon after died, in the 22nd year of his reign 
(2 Chr. xiii. 20), and was buried in his ancestral 
sepulchre (1 K, xiv. 20;,— 2. Jkuoiioaai IJ., thi 
son of Joash, the 4th of the dynasty of Jehu. Tlie 
most pi*osperous of the kings of IsmeJ. He repelled 
the Syrian iiivadei-s, took their capital city Dama^tais 
(2 K. xiv. 28 ; Am. i. 3-5), and recovered the whole of 
the ancient dominion from Hamath to the Dead Sea 
(xiv. 25 ; Am. vi. 14). Ammon and Moab wore 
i-econquered (Am. i. 13, ii. 1-3) ; the Tnuisjordanic 
tribes were restored to their territory (2 K. xiii. 
5; 1 Chr, v, 17-22), But it was merely an out- 
ward restoration. Amos was charged by Amaziah 
with propliesying the destruction of Jejroboam and 
bis house Jay the sword (Am. vii. 9, 17). 

Jer'ohra. 1. Father of Klkanah, the father ol 
Samuel, of the house of Kohath (1 Chr. vi. 27, 34 ; 

1 Sam. i* 1).— 2. A Benjamite, and the founder ol 
a femily of Bene-Jeroham (1 Chr. viii, 27), Pre- 
bably the same as— 8. Father (or progenitor) of 
Ibneiah (1 Chr. ix. 8; comp. 3 and 9).— 4. A 
descendant of Aaron, of the house of Immer, the 
leader of the sixteenth (^ui’se of priests; son of 
Vashur and father of Adaiah (1 Chr. ix. 12). He 
ripjjeaiti to bie mentioned again in Neh. xi. 

6. Jeroham of Gedor, %ome of whose sous joined 
'Javid at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 7;.— 6. A liauitc, 
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wliose fM>n 01 descendant Azareel was head of his i 
tribe in the time of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 22).— 
T, Father of Azsiriuh, one of the .** captains of 
hundiwis'* in the time of Athaliah (2 Chr. 
xxiii. 1). 

Jerubba'al, the surname of Gideon which he 
acquired in consequence of destroying the altar of 
Bind, when his father defended him from the ven- 
geance of the Abi-eziritesXJudg, vi. 32), 

Jerabbesh'eth, a name of Gideon (2 Sam. xi. 

Jer'uel, the Wilderness of, the place in which 
Jehosliaphat was informed by Jahaziel the Levite 
that he should encounter the hordes of Ammon, 
Muab, and the Mehunims (2 Cbr. xx. 16). The 
name has not been met with. 

Jeru'salem. The sub ject of Jerusalem natuially 
divides itself into thi-ee heads : — I, The place itself: 
its origin, position, and physical characteristics. 
11. Tlic annals of the city. 111. The topography 
of the town ; the relative localities of its various 
parts ; the sites of the ** Holy Places ” ancient and 
inuderu, &c. 

1. Thk tlace itself.— The arguments — if 
arguments they ciui be cidled — for and against the 
identity of the “ Salem** of Melchizedok (Gen. xiv. 
1 8 ) with Jei iLsalem — the ** Salem '* of a late 
Psalmist (Pti. Ixxvi. 2) — are almost equally ba- 
lanced. Tliis'question will he discussed under the 
head of Salem. It is during the conquest of the 
country that Jerusalem fiist apjiears in definite 
toiin on the scene in which it was destined to 
o<‘<’upy so prominent a |K)sition. The earliest 
notice is piobably that in Josii. xv. 8 and xviii. 16, 
28, describing the landmarks of the boundariof of 
Judah, and I5ei)jamiii. lieie it is styled Ha-Jebusi, 
i, e. the Jebusite” (A. V. Jebiisi), after the name 
of its occupiers, just as is the case with qther 
places ill these lists. Next, wo find the foian Jebus 
(JuJg. xix, 10, 11) — “Jebus, which is Jerusalem 
.... the city of the Jebusites;** and lastly, in 
documents which profess to be of the same age^is 
thb foregoing — we have Jerusalem (Josh. x. 1, &c., 
xii. 10; Judg. i. 7, &c.). Jerusalem stands in 
latitude 31^ 46' 35" North, and longitude 35® 
18' 30" Ji.'Uit of Greenwich. It is 32 miles dis- 
tant from the sea, and 18 from the Joixlau; 20 
from Hebron, and 36 from Samaiia. The western 
ridge of the city, which forms its highest pomt, is 
about 2600 feet above the level of the sea. The 
Mount of Olives rises slightly above this — 2724 
feet. The situation of the city in referenoe to the 
rest of Palestine, has been described by Dr. Robin- 
son in a well-known passage, which is so complete 
and graphic a statement of the case, that we h\ke 
the liberty of giving it entire. “ Jerusalem lies 
near the summit of a broad mountain ridge. This 
ridge or mountainous tract extends, without inter- 
ruption, from the plain, of Esdraelou to a line 
drawn between the south end of the Dead Sea and 
tlie S.K. corner of the Mediterranean : or more 
properly^ perhaps, it may be regarded as extending 
iis far south as to Jehel *Ardif\xi tlie desert; where 
it sinks down at once to the level of the gi'eat 
westci-u plateau. This tract, which is every- 
where not less than from twenty to twenty-five 
geographical miles in bixjodtli, is in fact high un- 
even table-land. It everywhere forais the preci- 
pitous western wall of the groat valley of the 
JorUan and the Dead Seti ;• while towards the west 
t sinks down by au ofiset into a range of lower 
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hills, which lie between it and the great plain 
along the coast of the Meditemmean. The snrfiise 
of this upper region Is evei 7 wh€re rocky, tmeven, 
and mountainous ; and is moreover cut up by deep 
valleys which run east or west on either side to- 
wards the Jordan or the Mediterranean. The line 
of division, or water-shed, between the waters of 
these valleys, — a term which here applies almost 
exclusively to the watei*8 of the rainy season,-— 
follows for the most part the height of land along 
the ridge; yet not so but that the heads of the 
valleys, which run off in different directions, often 
interlap for a considerable distance. Thus, for 
example, a valley which descends to the Jordan 
oReu has its head a mile or tw'u westward of the 
commencement of other valleys which run to the 
wiistem sea. From the great plain of Esdraelon 
onwards towards the south, the mountainous coun- 
try rises gradually, forming the tract anciently 
known as the mountains of Ephraim and Judah ; 
until in the vicinity of Hebron it attains an eleva- 
tion of ueariy 3000 Paiis feet above the level ot 
the Mediterranean Sea. Further north, on a line 
drawn from the north end of the Dead Sea towards 
the true west, the ridge hiis an elevation of only 
about 2500 Paris feet; and here, close upon the 
water-shed, lies the city of Jerusalem. Six or 
seven miles N. and N.W. of the city is spread 
cut the open plain or basin round about el-Jib 
(Gibeoji), also extending towards el^Bif'ch (,Beeroth) ; 
the watera of which flow off at its S.E. part through 
the deep valley here called by the Arabs Wady Beit 
Mmtna; but to which the monks and travellers 
have usually given the name of the Valley of Tur- 
pentine, or of the Terebinth, on the mistaken sup- 
position that it is the ancient Valley of Elah. This 
great valley pjisses along in a S.W. direction an 
hour or more west of Jerusalem ; and finally opens 
out from tlie mountains into the western plain, 
at the distance of six or eight hours S.W. from the 
city, under the name of Wady es^SSr&r, The 
traveller, on his way from Ramleh to Jerusalem, 
descends mto and crosses this deep valley at thi 
village of Kdlonieh on its western side, an houi 
and a half from the latter city. On again reaching 
the high ground on its eastern side, he enters upon 
an open tract sloping gradually downwards towards 
the south and east ; and sees before him, at the 
distance of a mile and a half, the walls and domes 
of the Hojy City, and beyond them the higher 
ridge or summit of the Mount of Olives. The 
traveller now descends gradually towaids the city 
along a broad swell of ground, having at some dis- 
tonce on his left the shallow northern part of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat ; and close at hand on his 
right the basin which forms the beginning of the 
Valley of llinnom. Upon the broad and elevated 
promontory within the fork of these two valleys, 
lies the Holy City. All around are higher hills ; 
on the east, the Mount of Olives; on the south, 
the Hill of Evil Counsel, so called, lising directly 
from the Vale of Hinnora ; on the west, the ground 
rises gently, as above described, to the holders of 
tlie gi'eat Wady; while on the north, a bend of the 
ridge connected with the Mount of Olives bounds 
the prospect at the distance of moi'e than a mile, 
Towaids the S.W. the view is somewhat m<we 
open ; for here lies the plain of Rephaim, alread> 
described, commencing just at the southern brink 
of the Valley of Hinnom, and stretching off S,W,, 
where it i*uns to the western sea. In 
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U)o, the eye mches up along the upper part of the 
Valley of Jelioshapbat; and from many points, can 
discern the mosque of Neby Samwii^ situated on a 
lofty ridge beyond the gi^t Wadr, at tlie distance 
of two bourn’* (Bohinson’s JBibL Researches^ i. 
258-260)* Ihe heights of the pnncipal points in 
and round the city, above the Meditenanean Sea, 
as given by Lt* Van de Velde, in the Memoir 
accompanying his Map, 1858, are as follow :— <• 


Feet. 

N.W/ corner of the city (iTcurJa^ud) .... 2610 

Mount Zion (6‘oenaeulum) 25U7 

Mount Moriah (/Tamm /?/<en/) . . . . .2429 

Bridge over the Kedron, near Grtbsemano . . . 22 hi 

Pool of Siloani .2114 


/>ir-oyuh, at the confluence of Hinnom and Kedrin 199' 
Mount of Olives, Church of Ascension on summit . 272- 

— JRoaefe.— Thefe ap^iear to have been but two mail 
approaches to the city. 1. From the Jordan valle; 
by Jericho and the Mount of Olives. This was tli< 
route commonly taken from the north and east of th< 
country — as from Galilee by our Lord (Luke xvi 
11, xviii. 35, xix. 1, 29, 45, &;c.), from Damascus 
by Pompey, to Malianaim by David (2 Sam. xv. xvi. 
It tvas also the route fi om places in the central di» 
tricts of the country, as Saman'a (2 Chr. xxviii. 15), 
The latter p.%it of the approach, over the Mount ol 
Olives, as geneiTiIly followed at tlie present day, i: 
identical with what it was, at least in one memor 
able instance, in the time of Christ. 2. From the 
great maiitime plain of Philistia and Sharon. This 
road led by the two Bethhorons up to the high 
ground at Gibeon, whence it turned south, and 
came to Jerusalem by Ramah and Gibeah, and 
over the ridge north of the city, 3. The commun- 
ication with the mountainous districts of the south 
is less distinct.— Gates. — ^The situation of the various 
gates of the city is examined in Section 111. It 
may, however, ^ desirable to supply hero a com- 
plete list of those which are named in the Bible and 
Josephus, with the references to their occurrences ; — 
1 . Gate of Ephraim. 2 Chr. xxv. 23 ; Keh. viii 
16, xii. 39* This is probably the same as the— 2 
Gate of Benjamin. Jer. xx. 2, xxxvii. 13 ; Zech. 
xiv. 10. If so, it was 400 cubits distant from the 
— 3. Coraer gate. 2 Chr. xxv. 23, xxvi. 9 ; Jor 
xxxi. 38 ; Zech. xiv. 10. 4. Gate of Josliua, go- 
vernor of the city. 2 K. xxiii. 8. 5. Gate be- 

tween the two walls. 2 E. xxv. 4 ; Jer. xxxix. 4 
6. Horse gate. Eeh. iii. 38; 2 Chr. xxiii. 15; 
Jer. xxxi. 40. 7. Haviue gate (t. e, opening on 

ravine of Hinnom). 2 Chr. xxvi. 9; JS'eh. ii. 13. 
15, iii. 13. 8. Fish gate. IChr. xxxiii. 14; Neh. 
iii. 1 ; Zeph* i. 16. 9. Dung gate. JS"eh. ii. 13 

iii* 13. 10. Sheep gate. Neh. iii. 1, 32, xii. 39, 

It. East gate. Neh. iii. 29. 12. Miphk^. Neh. 
iii. SI. 13. Fountain gate (Siloam ?y Neh. xii, 
37. 14 . Water gate. Neh. xii. 37. 15. Old 

gate. Neh. xii. 39. 16. Prison gate. Neh. xii. 

39. 17. Gate Harsith (perhaps the Sun; A. V. 

Fast gate). Jer. xix. 2. 18. First gate. Zech. 

xiv. 10. 19. Gate Gennath (gardens). Joseph. 

B, J. V. 4, §4. 20. Essenes’ gate. Jos.*.^. J. 4, 

§2. — ^I'o these should be added the following gates 
)f the Temple: — Gate Sur. 2 K. xi. 6. Called 
'Jso Gate of foundation. 2 Chr. xxiii. 5 . Gate of 
the guard, or behind the guard. 2 K. xi. 6, 19. 
Called the High gate. 2 Chr. xxiii. 20, xxvii. 3 ; 

2 K. xy. 35. Gate Shalledheth. 1 Chr. xxvi. 16. 
^BurUU’^romds , — The main cemetery of the city 
seems from an early date to have been where it is 
stiil— on Ure steep slopes of the valley of the Kidron. 
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The tombs of the kings were in the city of David, 
that is, Mount Zion. The royal sepulchres wm 
prbbabiy chambera containing separate recesses ibr 
the successive kings. Other spots also were used 
for burial.— Wood; Gan'dims * — The king’s gaidens 
of David and Solomon seem to have been in tire 
bottom formed by the coirfiuence of the Kedron and 
Hinnom (Neh, iii. 15). The Mount of OLves, as its 
name and those of various places upon it seem to 
imply, was a fruitful spot. At its foot was situated 
the Gaideu of Gethsemane. At the time of the final 
siege the space north of the wall of Agrippa wa.s 
covered with gardens, groves, and plantations of 
fiuit-trees, inclosed by hedges and walls; and to 
Jer cl these was one ol‘ Titus’s fir’st operations. We 
know that the gate Gennath (*. c. “of gardens”) 
opened on this side of the city. Water. — How the 
gardens just mentioned on the north of the city 
were watered it is difficult to understand, since at 
present no water exists in that direction. At the 
time of the siege there was a reservoir in that 
neighbourhood called the Si-rpent’s Pool ; but it has 
not been discovei-ed in modern times. The subject 
of the waters is moie particularly discussed in the 
third section, and reasons are shown for believing 
that at oue time a very copious sour ce existed N>nre- 
where noi*th of the town, the outflow of wlrich was 
stopjxHl, pos,sibIy by Hezekiah, and the water led 
undcrgroimd to reserweirs in Jthe city and below 
the Temple .— HouseSf 4^0 , — Of the nature 
of these in the ancient city we have only the most 
scattered notices. The “ East street” (2 Chr. xxix. 
4) ; the “ street of the city ” — i, c. the city of David 
(xxxii. 6) ; the “ street facing the Watergate” (Neh. 
viii. 1, 3) — or, according to the par-«lld account in 
1 Ksdr. ix. 38, the “ broad place of tlie Temple 
towards the East;” the street of the house of God 
(Ezr. X. 9) ; the “ street of the gate of Ephraim ” 
(Neh, viii. 16); and the “open place of the fii'.st 
gate towards the East” must have been not 
streets” in our sense of the word, so much as 
the open spaces found in eastern towns round the 
inside of the gates. Streets, properly so called, 
there wei'e (Jer. v. 1, xi. 13, &c.) ; but tire name 
of only one, “ the bakers’ street ” (Jer*. xxxvii. 21), 
IS preserved to us. To the bouses we have even 
less clue ; but tlieie is no I’eason to suppose that in 
either bouses or streets the ancient Jerusalem dif- 
fered very matenally from the modei'n. No doubt 
the ancient city did not exhibit that air of moulder* 
ing dilapidation which is now so pi^ominent there. 
The whole of the slopes south of the Har’am area 
(the ancient Ophel), and the modern Zion, and the 
west side of the valley of Jehoshaphat, present the 
appearance of gigantic mounds of nibbish. In this 
point at least the ancient city stood in favourable 
contrast with the modem, but in many others the 
resemblance must have been strong.— iS'notmns of 
the City. — The various spots in the neighbourhood of 
the dty will be described at length under their own 
names, and to them the reader is accordingly mfened. 

II. The Annal^ of the Citv.— I n considering 
be annals of the city of Jerusalem, nothing strikes 
one so forcibly as the number and severity of the 
sieges which it uDdeivvent. We catch our earliest 
glimpse of It in tlie brief notice of the 1st chapter 
of Judges which describes how the “children of 
Judah smote it with the edge of the sword, and sot 
the city on fire and almost the latest mention of 
it in the New Testament* is contained in the solemn 
waitings in v^ich Chiist fomtold bow Jerusalaat 
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should be *• cotnpnssed with armies '* (Luke xxi. 20), 
and the abomination of desolation be seen standing 
iu the Holy Place (Matt, xxiv. 15). In the fifteen 
centuries which elapsed between those two points 
the city was besiegeti no fewer than seventeen times ; 
twice it was razed to the giound ; and on two other 
oc'casions its walls were levelled. In this respect it 
stands without a parallel in any city ancient or mo* 
dern. The fact is one of gi-cat significance. The 
first siege appears to have taken place almost im- 
mediately atler the death of Joshua (cir. 1400 B.C.). 
Judah and Simeon ** fought against it and took it, 
and smote it with the edge of the sword, and set 
the city on fire'* (Judg. i. 8), To this brief notice 
Josephus makes a material addition. He tells us 
that the part which was taken at last, and in which 
tlie slaughter was made, was the lower city ; but 
that the upper city was so strong, that tliey relin- 
quished the attempt and moved oft* to Hebmn. As 
long as the upper city lemained in the hands of the 
Jelmsites they practically had possession of the 
whole, and a Jebusite city in fact it remained for 
a long period after this. The Benjamitcs followed 
the men of Judah to Jerusalem, but with no better 
lesult (Judg. i. 21). And this lasted during the 
whole period of the Judges, the reign of Saul, and 
the reign of David at Hebron. David advanced to 
the siege at the head of the mcn-of-war of all the 
tribes who had come to Hebron ** to tuni the king- 
dom of Saul to him.^* They are stated as 280,000 
men, choice warriors of the flower of Israel (1 Chr. 
xii. 23-39). No doubt they approached the city 
fiom the south. As befoie, the lower city was 
immediately taken, and as before, tlie citadel held 
out. The undaunted Jebusites, believing in the 
impregnability of their foi tress, manned the battle- 
miMits “ with lame and blind.” David’s anger was 
roused by the insult, and he proclainied to his host 
that the first who would scale the rocky side of the 
foi tress and kill a Jebusite should be made chief 
captain of the host. A crowd of warriors rushed 
tjp waid to the attempt, but Joab’s superior agility 
gained him the day, and the citadel, the fastness of 
Zion, was taken (cir, 1046 n.c.). David at once 
proceeded to secuie himself in his new acquisition. 
He inclosed the whole of the city with a wail, and 
connected it with the citadel. The sensation caused 
by the fall of this impregnable fortress must have 
been enormous. It reached even to the distant 
'J'yre, and before long an embassy arrived from 
Hiram, the king of Phoenicia, with the character- 
istic ofierings of artificers and materials to erect a 
palace lor David in his new abode. The pidace was 
built, and occupied by the fresh establishment of 
wives and concubines which David acquired. The 
arrival of the Ark was an event of great import- 
ance. It was deposited with the most impressive* 
coremonies, and Zion became at once the great sanc- 
tuary of the nation. In the foi tress of Zion, too, 
was tlie sepulchre of David. The only works of 
ornament which we can ascribe to him are the 
“ royal gardens,” which appear to have been formed 
by him in the level space south-east of the city, 
formed by the confluence of the valleys of Kedron 
and Hinnom. Until the time of Solomon we hear 
of no additions to the city. His three great works 
weie the Temple, with its east wall and cloister, 
his own Palace, and the Wall of Jeinsalem. One 
of tlie firat acts of tlie ne^ king was to make the 
walls larger. But on the completion of the Temple 
he again turni*d his attention to the i^ralls, and both 
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increased their height and constructed yeiy large 
towers along them. Another work of his in Jeru- 
salem was the repair or foi*tification of Millo. (1 K. 
ix. 15, 24). His care of the roads leading to the 
city is the subject of a special panegyric trom Jo- 
sephus. Itehob^m had only b^n on the thicne 
four years (cir. 970 B.c.) when Shishak, king of 
Egypt, invaded Judah with an enormous Wt, took 
the fortified places and advanced to the capital. Re- 
hoboam did not attempt resistance (2 Chr. xii. 9). 
Jerusalem was again threatened in the reign of Asa, 
when Zerah the Cushite, or king of Ethiopia, in- 
vaded the country with an enormous horde of fol- 
lowei-8 (2 Chr. xiv, 9). He came by the road 
through the low countiy of Philistia, where his 
chariots could find level ground. But Asa was 
more faithful and more valiant than Rehoboam had 
been. He did not lemain to be blockaded in Jeru- 
salem, but went forth and met the enemy at Ma- 
reshah, and repulsed him with great slaughter (cir. 
940). The reign of his son Jehoshaphat, though 
of great prosperity and splendour, is not remarkable 
as regm*(ls the city of Jerusalem. We hear of a 
** new court ” to the Temple, but have no clue to 
its situation or its builder (2 Chr. xx. 5). Jeho- 
shaphat’s son Jehoram was a prince of a diflerent 
temper. He began his reign (cir. 887) by a mas- 
sjicre of his brethren and of the chief men of the 
kingdom. 7'he Philistines and Arabians attacked 
Jerusalem, broke into the palace, spoiled it of all its 
ti ensures, sacked the royal harem, killed or carrietl 
oft’ the king’s wives, and all his sons but one. This 
was the fourth siege. The next events in Jeru- 
salem were the massacre of the royal children by 
Joian/s widow Athaliah,and the six years* reign of 
that queen. But with the increasing years of Joash, 
the spirit of the adherents of Jehovah returned. 
The king was crowned and proclaimed in the Temple 
by Jehoiada. Athaiiah herself was hun*ied out to 
execution from the sacred precincts into the valley 
uf the Kedron. But this zeal for Jehovali soon ex- 
pired. The burial of the good priest in the royal 
tombs can hardly have been forgotten before a ge- 
neral relapse into idolatry took place, and his son 
Zechariah was stoned with his family in the very 
couit of the Temple for protesting. The retribu- 
tion invoked by the dying martyr quickly followed. 
Befoi e the end of the year (cir. 838), Hazael king 
of Syria, after possessing himself of Gath, marched 
against the much richer prize of Jerusalem. The 
visit was aveited by a timely offering of treasuie 
from the Temple and the royal palace (2 K. xii. 
18 ; 2 Chr. xxiv. 23). The preilicted danger to the 
city was however only postiwned. After the defeat 
of Amaziah by Joash, the gates were thrown open, 
the treasures 'of the Temple and the king’s private 
treasures were pillaged, and for the fiist time ibr 
walls of the city weie injured. A clear breach was 
made in them of 400 cubits in length ** from *.he 
gate of Ephraim to the corner gate,” and through 
this Joash drove in triumph, with his captive in 
the chariot, into the city. This must have been 
on the north side, and probably at the present north- 
west corner of the walls. The long reign of Uzziah 
(2 K. XV. 1-7 ; 2 Chr. xxvi.) brought about a xna^ 
terial improvement in the fortunes of Jerusalem. 
The walls were thoroughly repaired and famished 
for the first time with machines, then expressly ln« 
vented for shooting stones and arrows against bo* 
siegere. Later in this reign happened the great 
earthquake described by Josephus ( An«. ix. 10, §4), 
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and nHu<1<yl to }>7 the Prophets as a kiof) of era (see 
Stanley, S, ^ P, 184, J25), A serious breach was 
made in tlie Temple itself, and below the city a 
large fragment was detaehed fitan the hill at En- 
rogel, and rolling down the slope, overwhelmed the 
king*B gardens at the junction of the Valleys of 
Hinnom and Kedron, and rested against the bottom 
of the slope of Olivet. Jotham (cir. 756) inherited 
his father’s sagacity, as well as his tastes for aix^hi- 
tectum and wariai'e. His works in Jerusalem were 
building the upper gateway to the Temple — appa- 
rently a gate communicating with the palace (2 Chi-, 
xxiii. 20) — and porticoes loading to the same. H< 
also built much on Ophel (2 K. xv. 35; 2 Chr. 
xxvii. 3), reptumi the walls wherever they were 
dilapidated, and strengthened them by very large 
and strong towem. Before the death of Jotham 
(n.C. 740) the clouds of the Syrian invasion b^r 
to gather. They broke on the head of Ahaz his 
successor ; Reziii king of Syria and Pekali king of 
Ismel joined their armies and invested Jerusalem 
(2 K. xvi, 5). The fortifications of the two pre- 
vious kings enabled the city to hold out during a 
siege of great length. In the fight W’hich followed 
the men of Judah lost severely, but there is no 
mention of the city having been plundeied. 'lo 
oppose the confeder.acy whic.h had so injured him, 
Aliaz had recoui'se to Assyria. To collect presents 
he went so far as to lay hands on jxirt of the |K*r- 
inanent works of the Temple (2 K. xA’i. 17, 18). 
Whether the application to Assyiia relieved Ahaz 
fi-om one or both of his enemies, is not clear. From 
one passage it would seem that Tiglath Pileser ac- 
tually came to Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxviii. 20). At 
anv rate the intercourse resulted in fresh idolatries, 
and fresh insults in the Temple. The very first act 
of Hezekiah (b.C. 724) was to restore what his- 
father had desecrated (2 Chr. xxii. 3 ; ond see 36, 
“suddenly”). High-places, altara, the mysterious 
and obscene symltols of Baal and Asherah, the ve- 
nerable brazen 8 ei*pent of Moses itself, were torn 
down, broken to pieces, and the fragments cast 
into the valley of the Kedron (2 Chr, xxx. 14 ; 2 K. 
xviii. 4). It was probably at this time that the 
dc*corations of the Temple were renewed. And now 
approached tlie gi’eatest caisis which had yet occurred 
in the history of the city; the dread^ Assyrian 
army was to appear under its walls. Hezekiah pi’e- 
pa>‘ed for the siege. The spiings round Jerusalem 
were stopped — that is, their outflow was pievenied, 
and the water diverted underground to the inte) ior 
of the city (2 K. xx. 20 ; 2 Chr. xxxii, 4). 'J’his 
done, he carefully repaired the walls of the city, 
furnished them with additional towers, and built a 
second wall (2 Chr. xxxii. 6 ; Is. xxii. 10). He 
strengthened the fortifications of the citfidel (2 Chr. 
xxxii. 5, “ Mill© Is. xxii. 9), and prepared abund- 
ance of ammunition. At the time of Titus’s siege 
the name of “ the Assyiiau Camp ” was still attached 
to a spot north of the dty in remembrance either 
of this or the subsequent visit of* Nebuchadnezzar. 
The reign of Manasseh (B.C. 696) must have lieen 
an eventful one in the annals of .lerusalein, though 
oidy meagre indications of its events are to be found 
in the documents. He built a fresh wall to the 
<dt»lel, “ from the west sidewf Gihon-in-the- valley 
to the fish-gate,” t. e. apparently along the east side 
of the 06011*16 valley, which parts the upper and 
lower cities from S. to N. He also continued the 
works which had liceii begun by Jotham at Ophel, 
auf raised that fortress or structure to a great 
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height, liie rdgn of Joslah (b.o. 659) was maritfli} 
by a more stranuous zeal for Jehovah than even 
that of Hezekiah had been. He began his reign at 
eight years of age, and by his 20 th year ( 12 th of 
his reign— 2 Chr. xxxiv. 3) commenc^ a thorough 
removiu of the idolatrous aouscs of Manasseh and 
Amon, and even some of Ahaz, which roust have 
escaped the pmgations of Hezekiah (2 K. xxviii. 12 ). 
His rash opposition to Pharaoh Necho cost him his 
life, his SOD his throne, and Jerusalem much suffer- 
ing. Before Jehoahaz (b.C. 608) had been reigning 
three months, the Egyptian king found opportunity 
to send to Jerusalem, from Uiblah where he was 
then encamped, a forae sufficient to depose and take 
him prisoner, to put his brother Eliakim on the 
throne, and to exact a heavy fine from the city and 
eountiy, which was j>aid in advance by the new king, 
and afterwards extorted by taxation (2 K. xxiii. 33, 
35). The fall of the city was now rapidly approach- 
ing. During the reign of Jehoiakim Jerusalem was 
visited by Nebuchadnezzar, with the Babylonian amiy 
lately victorious over the Egyptians at Cai'chemish. 
The visit was possibly rejieated once, or even twice. 
A siege thera must have been ; but of this we have 
no account. Jehoiakim was succeeded by his son Je- 
hoiachin (b.C. 597). Haidly had liis short reign 
begun before the terrible army of Babylon re- 
appeared befora the city, again commanded by Ne- 
buchadnezzar (2 K. xxiv. 10 , 11 ), Jehoiaebin 
sun'endered in the third month of his reign. The 
treasures of the palace and Temple were pillaginl, 
certain golden articles of Solomon’s original esta- 
blishment, which hat! escaped the plunder and dese- 
crations of the previous reigns, were cut up (2 K. 
xxiv, 13), and the more desirable objects out of the 
Tmple earned off (Jer. xxvii, 19). The uncle of 
Jelioiachin was made king in his stead, by the name 
ofZedekiah (2 Chr. xxxvi. 13; Kzek. xvii. 13, 14,' 
18). He applied to Pharaoh-Hophra for assistance 
(Ezek. xvii. 15). Upon this Nebuchadnezzar 
marched in person to Jerusalem (b.C. 588), and at 
once began a regular siege, at the same time wjistiug 
the countiy far and near (.Jer. xxxiv. 7'/. The siege 
was conducted by erecting fort.s on lofty mounds 
round the city, from which on tlie usii.al Assyrian 
plan, missiles were discharged into the town, and 
the walls and houses in them battered by rams 
Mer. xxxii. 24, xxxiii. 4, Hi. 4; Kzek. xxi. 22 ). 
The city was also surrounded with troops (Jer. 
lii. 7), The siege was once abandoned, owing to 
the approach of the Egyptian army Mer. xxxvii. 
5, 11). But the relief was only temporai y, and in 
the nth ofZodckiah (b.C. 586), on the 9th clay of 
the 4th month (Jer. lii. 6 ), being just a year and a 
half from the first investment, the city was taken. 
It was at midnight. The whole city was wrapt in 
the pitchy darkness characteristic of an eastern town, 
and nothing was known by the Jews of what had 
hap|)ened till the generals of the army enteied the 
Temple (Joseph.) and took their seats in the middle 
court (Jer, xxxix. 3 ; Jos. Ant, x, 8 , § 2 ), Then 
the alarm was given to Zedekiah, and collecting his 
remaining warriors, he stole out of the city by a 
gate at the south side, somewhere near the present 
Bcd)^U’Miigharibehf crossed the Kedron above the 
royal gardens and made his way over the Mount 
of Olives to the Jordan valley. At break of day 
infoi’ination of the flight was brought to the Chal- 
deans by some desei*tei». A rapid pursuit was 
made: Zedekiah was overtaken near Jericho, his 
people were jiis|fersed, and he himself captured and 
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rteei’ved for a miserable late at Uiblab. Meantime 
the wretched inhabitants suffered all the horrors of 
amult and sack: the men were shinghtered, old 
and young, prince and pe^^isant ; the women violated 
ill Mount Zion itself (bam. ii. 4, v, 11, 12). On 
Iho seventh day of the following month (2 K. xxv. 
8), Nebuzarailan, the commander of the king’s IxkIv- 
giiard, who seems to have been charged with Ne- 
iMichadnezzar’s instructions as to what should be 
<lone with the city, arrived. Two dfiys were pas^^, 
j)rubably in collecting the captives and booty ; and 
on the tenth (Jer. lii. 12) the Temple, the myal 
pUaee, and all tlie more important buildings of the 
»’itv, were set on fim, and the walls thrown down 
and lelt as heaps of disordeied rubbish on the ground 
{ Neh. iv. 2). The pievious depoilations, and tlie 
surterings endured in the siege, must to a great 
extent have draineil the place of its able-b^ied 
jieople, and thus the captives, on this occasion, 
were but few and unimportant. The land was prjic- 
tically deserte«l of all but the veiy poorest class. 
Five years afterwards— rthe 23rd of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s reign — the insatiable Nebuzai-sulan, on his 
way te Egypt, again visited the ruins, and swept 
ofl 745 more of the wi etched peasants (Jer. lii. 30). 
Thus Jerusalem at last luul fallen, and the Temple, 
set up under such fair auspices, was a heap of black- 
ened ruins. The spot, however, was none the less 
sacred because the editicM was destioyed. It was 
still the centre of hope to the jx'ople in captivity, 
and the time soon arrived for their return to it. 
Tlie decree of Cyrus authoiizing the rebuilding ol 
the ** house of Jehovah, God of Israel, which is in 
Jerusalem,” was issued B.C. 536. In consequence 
thereof a very large caravan of Jews arrived in the 
<‘ouiitiy. A short time was occupied in settling in 
their former cities, but on the first day of the 7th 
month (Ezr. iii. 6) a general assembly was called 
together at Jerusalem in “ the open place of the 
(ii-st gate towaixls the east” (1 Esd. v. 47); the 
altar was set up, and the daily morning and evening 
sa^ ilices commenced. Arrangements were made for 
stone and timber for the fabric, and in the 2nd year 
after their return (R.C. 534), on the 1st day of the 
2nd month (1 Esd. v. 57), the foundation of the 
'fern pie was laid. But the work w'as destined to 
sortin’ material interruptions. The chiefs of the 
pcojde by whom Samaria had been colonized, an- 
noyed and hindered them in evei’y possible way ; 
but ultimately the 'Pemple was finished and dedi- 
in the Gth year of Darius (ll.C. 516), on the 
3id (or 23id, 1 Ksdr. vii. 5) of Adar — the la^t 
month, and on the 14th day of the new year the 
first Da^sover was celebrated. All this time the 
walls of the city remained as the Assyrians had lef t 
them (Neh. ii. 12, &c,). A period of 68 yeare 
now passed, of which no accounts are preserved to us ; 
hut at the end of that time, in the year 457, Ezra 
arrived from Babylon with a caravan of Priests, 
bevites, Nethinims, and lay people. He left Ba- 
bylon on the Ist day of the year and reached Jeru- 
salem on the 1st of the 5th month (Ezr. vii, 9, 
viii. 32). We now pass another period of eleven 
years until the airival of Nehemiah, about n.c. 445, 
After three days he collected the chief people an<l 
proposed the immediate rebuilding of the walls. 
Gne spirit seized them, and notwithstanding tlie 
taunts and threats of Sanballat, the ruler of the 
Namaritans, and Tobiah thjj Ammonite, in conse- 
. queiice of .which one-hnJf of the |)eople had to remain ' 
‘armed while the other half built, ^le work was i 
completed in 52 days, on the 25th of Elii^ The 
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wall thus rebuilt was that of the city of Jernsalefn 
ns well as the city of David oi* Zion. Nehemiah 
remained in the city for twelve years (v. 14, ziii. 
6), during which time he held the ofBce and main- 
tained the htate of governor of the province (v. 14) 
from his own private resources (v. 15). ‘The 
foreign tendencies of the high-priest Eliashib and his 
family had already given Nehemiah some concern 
(xiii. 4, 28). Elinshib’s son Joiada, who succeeded 
him in the high-priesthood, had two sons, the one 
Jonathan (Neh. xii. 11) or Johanan (Neh. xii. 22), 
the other Joshua (Jos.). The two quarrelled, and 
Joshua was killed by Johanan in the Temple (n.C. 
cir. 3G0), Johanan in his turn had two sons, 
Jaddiia (Neh. xii. 11, 22) and Manasseh (Jos. Ant, 
xi. 7, §2). Manns^ch manied the daughter of San- 
ballat the Hoionite, and eventually became the first 
ju’iest of the Samaritan temple on Gerizim. During 
the high-priesthood of Jaddua occurred the famous 
visit of Alexander the Great to Jeinisalem. The 
result to the Jews of the visit was an exemption 
from tribute in the Sabbatical year: a privilege 
which they retained for long. We hear nothing 
more of Jerusalem until it was taken by Ptolemy 
Soter, about B.C. 320, during his incursion into 
Syria. A stormy period succeeded — that of the 
struggles betu'een Antigen us and Ptolemy for the 
pos.s€Ssion of Syria, which lasted until the defeat of 
the former at Ipsus (ii.C. 301), after which the 
country came into the possession of Ptolemy, Simon 
the Just, who followed his father Onias in the high- 
priesthowl (cir. B.C. 300), is one of the favourite 
heroes of the Jews. Under his cai*e the sanctuary 
was repaired, and some foundations of great depth 
added round the Temple, possibly to gain a larger 
surface on tlie top of the hill (Ecclus. 1. 1, 2). The 
large cisteni or “ sea ” of the principal coml; of the 
Temple, which hitherto would seem to have been 
but temporarily or roughly constmeted, was sheathed 
in brass (ibid. 3) ; the walls of the city were more 
strongly fortified to guard against such attacks ns 
those of Ptolemy (ib. 4) ; and the Temple service 
was maintained with great pomp and ceremonial 
(ib. 11-21). His death was marked by evil omens 
of various kinds pi^aging disaster. The inter- 
coui’sc with Gi-eeks was fast eradicating the national 
character, but it was at any late a peaceful in- 
tercourse during the reigns of the Ptolemies who 
succeeded Soter, viz., Philadelphiis (b.C. 285), and 
Euergetes (B.C. 247). A description of Jerusalem 
at this period under the name of Aristeas still sur- 
vive.s, which supplies a lively picture of both Temple 
and city. The Temple was “ enclosed with three 
walls 70 cubits high, and of proportionate thick- 
ness .... 'fhe spacious cxuirts were paved with 
marble, . and beneath them lay immense iieservoirs 
of water, which by mci'hanical ixnitrivaiico was made 
to rush foi’th, and thus wash away the blood of the 
saciiHces.” 3Tie cify occupied the summit and 
the eastern slopes of the opposite hill — the modem 
Zion. Tlie main sti'eets af)pear to have run north 
and south; some “along the blow . . , . others 
lower down but parallel, tbllowing the course of the 
valley, with cross stieets connecting them.” They 
were “ furiiibhed with raised pavements,” cither 
due to the slope of the ground, or possibly adopted 
for the reason given by Aristeas, viz. to enable the 
passengers to avoid contact witli persons or things 
ceiwiouially unclean. The bazaars were then, as 
now, a prominent feature of tlie city. During the 
struggle between Ptolemy Philopator and Antioebus 
the Groat, Jerusalem became alternately a prey 
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to each of the contending parties. In 203 it was 
taken by Antiochus, In 199 it was retaken by 
Scopes the Alexandrian general, who left a garrison 
in the citadel. In the following year Antiochus 
again beat the Egyptians, and then the dears, who 
iiad snifci'ed most from the lattei*, gladly opened 
their gates to his army, and assisted them in re- 
ducing the Egyptian garrison. In the reign of 
Seleucus Soter Jei*usalem was in much apparent 
prosperity. But the city soon began to be much 
disturbed by the disputes between Hyrcanus, the 
illegitimate son of Joseph the collector, and his 
elder and legitimate brothers. In 175 Seleucus 
Soter died, and the kingdom of Syria came to his 
brother, the infamous Antiochus Epiphanes. His 
hi-st act towai-ds Jerusalem was to sell the office of 
high-priest— still filled by the good Onias III. — to 
Outas* brother Joshua, who changed his name to 
Jason (2 Macc. iv. 7). In 172 Jerusalem was 
visited by Antiochus. He entered the city at night 
by toroh-light and amid the acclamations of Jason 
and his party, and after a short stay returned 
(2 Macc. iv. 22). During the absence of Antiochus 
in Egypt, Jason, who had been driven out by Me- 
nelaus, suddenly appeared before Jerusalem with a 
thousand men, drove Menelaus into the citadel, and 
slaughtered the citizens without mercy. The news 
of these tumults reaching Antiochus on his way 
fjom Egypt brought him again to Jerusalem (b.c. 
170). He appears to have entered the city tvithout 
much difficulty. An indiscriminate massacre of the 
adherents of Ptolemy followed, and then a general 
pillage of the contents of the Temple. The total 
extei'mination of the Jews was resolved on, and in 
two years (B,c. 168) an anny was sent under Apol- 
lonius to cany the resolve into effect. Another 
great slaughter took place on the sabbath, the city 
was now in its turn pillaged and burnt, and the 
walls destroyed. Antiochus next issued an edict to 
compel heathen worehip in all his dominions. The 
Temple was reconsecrated to ZeusOlympius (2 Macc. 
vi. 2). And while the Jews weie compelled not 
only to tolerate but to take an active part in these 
foreign abominations, the obseiTance of their ovm 
rites and ceremonies — sacrifice, the sabbath, cir- 
cumcision — was absolutely forbidden. The battles 
of the Maccabees were fought on the ourtskirts of 
the countiy, and it was not till the defeat of Lysias 
at Bethzur that they thought it safe to venture into 
the recesses of the central hills. Then they imme- 
diately tunied their steps to Jerusalem. The pre- 
cincts of the Temple were at once cleansed, the 
polluted altar put aside, a new one constructed, 
and the holy vessels of the sanctuaiy replaced, and 
on the third anniversary of the desecration — the 
25th of the month Chisleu, in the year B.c. 165, 
the Temple was dedicated with a feast which lasted 
for eight days. After this the outer wall of the 
Temple was very much strengthened (1 Macc. iv. 
60), and it was in fact converted into a fortress 
(comp. vi. 26, 61, 62), and occupied by a garrison 
(iv. 61). The Acre was still held by the soldiers 
of Antiochus. Two yeara later (B.c, 163) Judas 
collected his people to take it, and began a siege 
with banks and engines. . In the mean time Aiiti- 
ochus had died (b.c, 164), and was succeeded by 
his son Antiochus Eupator, a youth. The ganlson 
in the Acra, finding themselves pressed by Judas, 
mamiged to communicate with the king, who brought 
an aimy from Antioch and attacked Bethzur, one 
of tlie key-positions of the Maccabees. This obligi 
Jtidas to give up the siege of the Acra, and to inarch 1 
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southwards against the intruder (1 Macc. vi. 82X 
Antiochus's aiiny proved too much for his little 
force, his brother Eleozar was killed, and he was 
comj^ed to fill! back on Jerusalem and shut himself 
up in the Temple, lliither Lysias, Antiochus’s 
general — and later, Antiochus himself — followed 
him (vi, 48, 51, 57, 62) and commenced an active 
siege. The death of Judas' took place in 161. After 
it Bacchides and Alcimus again established them- 
selves at Jerusalem in the Acra (Jos. Ant, xiii. 1, 
§3), and in the intervals of their contests with Jo^ 
nathan and Simon, added much to its fortifications. 
In the second month (May) of 160 the high-prlest 
Alcimus began to make some alterations in the 
Temple, apparently doing away with the inclosnie 
between one court and anotiier, and in particular 
demolishing some wall or building, to which peculiar 
sanctity was attached as “ the work of the prophets’* 
(1 Macc. ix. 54). Bacchides retmned to Antioch, 
and Jerusalem remained without molestation for a 
pei iod of seven yeara. All this time the Acra was 
iield by the Macedonian gaiTison (Ant. xiii. 4, §92) 
and the malcontent Jews, who still held the hostages 
taken from the other part of the community f 1 Macc. 
X. 6). In the year 153 Jonathan was made high- 
piirat. In 145, he began to invest the Acra (xi. 
20 ; Ant. xiii. 4, §9), but, owing partly to the 
strength of the place, and partly to the con.stant 
dissensions abroad, the siege made little progress 
during fully two years. In the mean time JonatJian 
was killed at Ptolemais, and Simon succeeded him 
both as chief and as high priest (xiii. 8, 42). The 
investment of the Acra proved successful, but three 
yeara still elapsed before this enormously strong 
place could be reduced, and at last the garrison 
capitulated only from famine (xiii. 49; comp. 21). 
Simon entered it on the 23rd of the 2nd month 
B.C. 142. The fortress was then entirely demo- 
lished, and tlie eminence on which it had stood 
lowered, until it was reduced below the height of 
the Temple hill beside it. The valley north of 
Moriah was probably filled up at this time. A 
fort was then built on the north side of flie 
Temple hill, apparently against the wall, so as di- 
rectly to command the site of the Acra, and here 
►^imoii and his immediate followera resided (xiii. 52). 
One of the first steps of his son John Hyrcanus was 
to secure both the city and the Temple. Shortly 
after this, Antiochus Sidetos, king of Syria, attacked 
Jerusalem. To invest the city, and cut off all 
chance of escape, it was enciicled by a girdle of 
seven camps. The active operations of the siege 
were cam'ed on as usual at the north, where the 
level giound comes up to the walls. The siege 
was ultimately relinquished. Antiochus wished to 
place a garrison in the city, but this the late expe- 
rience of the Jews forbade, and hostages and a pay- 
ment were substituted. After Antiochius’s de- 
parture, Hyrcanus carefully repaired the damage 
done to the walls (5 Macc. xxi. 18). During the 
rest of his Jong and successful reign John Hyr- 
canus resided at Jerusalem, ably administering 
the government from thence, and regularly fulfill- 
ing the duties of the high-priest (see 5 Macc. xxiii. 
3). He was succeeded (B.c. 107*) by his son 
Aristobulus. Like his predecessors he was high- 
priest; but unlike them he assumed the title as 
well as the power of a king (5 Macc. xxvii. 1). 
His brother Alexander Janneas (b.c. 105), who 
succeeded him, was mainly engaged ic wars at a 
distance from Jerusalexq. About the year 95 the 
animosities ot*ttie Pharisees and Saddicees enwo to 
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alaiming cxplosioiu Alexander’s severiites mnde 
?Jm exti’eiwely unpopukr with both parties, and 
led to their inviting the aid of DemetriuK Eu- 
chaeiiis, king of Syria, against him. The actions 
between them were fought at a distance from .Tern- 
Salem ; but the city did not escape a share in the 
horrors of wtu*; for when, after some fluctuations, 
Alexander I’etumed successful, he crucified publicly 
8U0 of his opponents, and had their wives and 
cliildi'en butchered befoi*a their eyes, while he and 
ais concubines feasted in sight of the whole scene 
^Ant, xiii. 14, § 2). Such an iron sway as this 
was enou*gh to oi'ush all opposition, and Alexander 
I’eigned till tlie year 79 without further disturb- 
ances. The “ monument of king Alexander ” was 
doubtless Ijis tomb. In spite of opposition the 
Pharisees were now by far the most powertui party 
in Jerusalem, and Alexander had therefore before 
his death instructed his queen, Alexandra — whom 
he left to succeed him with two sons — to commit 
hei'self to them. The elder of the two sons, Hyr- 
caniis, was made high-priest, and Arisiobulus had 
the (.'oniinand of the anny. The queen lived till 
the year 70. On her death, Hyreanus attempted 
to take the crown, btit xvas opposed by liis brother, 
to whom in three inoiitlis he yielded its possession, 
Aristobulus becoming king in the year 69. The 
brotliero soon quarrelled again, wlien Hyreanus 
willed to his assistance Aretas, king of Damascus. 
Hefore this new enemy Aristobulus fled to Jeru- 
s.'ilcm, and took refuge within the fortiheatious of 
the Temple. The siege is inteiTupted and even- 
tuflly laihfd by the interference of Scaurus, one of 
Ponipcy’s lieutenants to whom Aristobulus paid 
400 talents for tlic relief. This was in the year 
(35. Poinpey advanced from Damascus by way of 
Jericlio. As he approached Jerusalem, Aristobidus, 
who found the city too much divided for ellectual 
resistance, met him and offered a large sum of 
money and surrender. Pompey sent forward Oabi- 
nius to take possession of the place ; but the bolder 
pally among the adherents of Aristobulus had 
inemitiine gained the ascendancy, and he found the 
gates closed. Pompey ou this threw the king into 
chains, and advanced on Jerusalem. Hyreanus 
was in ))ossession of the city, and received the in- 
vader with open arms. 7’he Temple on the other 
hand was held by the party of Aristobulus, which 
included the priests. Pompey appears to have sta- 
tioned some part of his force on the high ground 
west of the city, but he himself commanded in per- 
son at the north. The first efforts of his soldiers 
were devoted to filling up the ditch and the valley, 
and to constructing the banks on which to place 
the military engines, for which purpose they .cut 
down all the timber in the env-irons, Pompey re- 
mai’ked that on the seventh day the Jews regularly 
desisted from fighting, and tliis afforded the Komans 
a great advantage, for it gave them the opportunity 
of moving the engines and towers nearer the walls. 
At the end of three months the besiegers had ap- 
proached so close to the wall that the battering- 
rams could be worked, and a broach was effected in 
the laigest of the towere, through which the 
Homans entered, and after an obstinate resistance 
and loss of life, remained masters of the Temple. 
Hyreanus was continued in his high-pnesthood, 
but without the title of king ; a tribute was laid 
upon the city, the walls wero entirely demolished. 
The Temple was taken in the year 63, in the third 
month (Hivan), on the day of a great fast; pro- 
CON. D. 13. 
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bftbly that for JiMoboam, which was held on the 
23Td of that month. During the next few years 
nothing occuiTed to affect Jerusalem. In 66 it 
was made the seat of one of the five senates or San- 
hedrim. Two yeai*s afterward.s (B.C. 54) the rapa- 
cious Orassus plundered the city not only of the 
money which Pomjiey had si«ued, but ot a con- 
siderable treasure accumulated from the rontri- 
butions of Jews throughout the world, in all a sum 
of 10,000 talents, or about 2,000,000/. sterling. 
During this time Hyreanus remained at Jerusalem, 
acting undei the advice of Antipater tlie Idiimcan, 
his chief minister. The year 47 is meimn-able for 
the first appearance of Antipatei-’s son Heiod in 
Jemsalem. Antigonus, the younger and only sur- 
viving son of Aristobulus, suddenly appeared in the 
country supported by a Partliian army. So sudden 
was his approac’i, that he got into the city and 
reached the palace in the upper market-place — the 
modem Zion — without resistance. Here, how- 
ever, he was met by Hyreanus and Phasaelus with 
a strong party of soldiers and driven into the Tem- 
ple. Paconis, the Parthian general, was lying out 
side the walls, and at the earnest request of Anti- 
gonus, he and 500 horse were admitted, ostensibly 
to mediate. The result was, that Phasaelus and 
Hyreanus were outwitted, and Herod ovei*powered, 
the Parthians got possession of the place, and Anti- 
gonus was made king. Thus did Jemsalem (n.c. 
40) find itself in the hands of the Partliians. In 
three months Herod returned from Home king of 
Judaea, and in the beginning of 39 appeared before 
Jerusalem with a force of Ifomans, commanded by 
Silo, and pitched his camp on the west side of the 
city. Other occurrences, however, called him 
away from the siege at this time. In 37 Herod 
appeared again. He came, as Pompey had done, 
from JericliQ, and, like Pompey, he pitched his 
camp and made his attack on the north side of the 
Temple. For a short time after the commence- 
ment of the operations Hei’od absented himself for 
his marriage at Samaria with Mariamne. On his 
return he was joined by Sosius, the Homan go- 
vernor of Syria, with a force of from 50,000 to 
60,000 men, and the siege w^as then resumed in 
eiimest. The first of the two walls was taken in 
forty days, and the second in fifteen more. The 
siege is said to have occupied in all five months. 
Heiod’s first care was to put down the Asmoiiean 
party. The appointment of the high-pricst was 
the next consideration. Herod therefore bestowed 
the office (b.c. 36) on one Ananel, a former a llio- 
rent of his, and a Babylonian Jew. Ananel was 
soon displaced through the machinations of Alex- 
andra, mother of Herod’s wife Mariamne, who pre- 
vailed on him to appoint her son Aiistobulns, a 
youth of sixteen. But he was soon after murdered 
at Jericho, and then Ananel resumed the office. 
The intrigues and tragedies of the next thirty )'eai‘s 
are too complicated and too long to be ti’eated of 
here. In the year 34 the city was visited by Cleo- 
patra. In the spring of 31, the year of the battle 
of Actium, Judaea was visited by an earthquake, 
the effects of which appear to have been inde^. tre- 
mendous. The panic at Jerusalem was vei*y sevei*e. 
The following year was distinguished by the death 
of Hyivanus, who, though more than eighty years 
old, was killed by Herod, to remove the last rem- 
nant of the Asmonean race. Herod now began to 
encourage foreign practices and usages. ' Amongst 
his acts of this description was the building of 9 
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tbeatre «t Jerusalem* Of its situation no In- 
foitnation is given, nor have any traeos yet been 
iis^veied. The zea*ous Jews took fire at these 
innovations, and Herod only naiTowly ascaped 
assassination. At this time he occupied the old 
pnlaoe of the Asmoneniis. He had now also com* 
pleted the improvements of the Antonia, the for- 
tress built by John Hyminus on the foundations of 
Simon Maccabeus. A description of this celebroted 
fortress will be given in tjeatiug of tlie Temple. 
The year 25 — the next after the attempt on 
Herod’s life in the theatre — was one of gieat mis- 
foi-tunes. In this year or the next Herod took 
another wife, the daughter of an obscure priest of 
Jerusalem named Simon. It was probably on the 
occasion of this marnnge that he built a new and 
extensive palace immediately adjoining the old wall, 
at‘ the north*west corner of the upper dty, about 
tlie spot now occupied by the Latin convent. But 
all Herod’s works in Jerusalem were eclipsed by 
the rebuilding of the Temple in more than its for- 
mer extent and magnificence. He announced his 
intention in the year 19, probably when tlie people 
were collected in Jerusalem at the Passover. The 
‘ completion of the sanctuary itself on the anniver- 
sary of Herod’s inauguration, B.C. 16, was cele- 
brated by lavish sacrifices and a great feast. About 
B.c. 9 — eight years from the commencement — the 
court and cloisters of the Temple wei« finished. 
At this time equally magnificent works were being 
canied on in another pai*t of the dty, viz., in the 
old wall at the north-west comer*. In or about the 
year 7 Herod had fixed a large golden eagle, the 
symbol of the Roman empire (Judaea was now a 
province), over the entrance to the Sanctuary. This 
had excited the indignation of the Jews, and espe- 
cially of two of the chief rabbis, who instigated 
their disciples to tear it down. Being taken before 
Herod the rabbis defended their conduct and were 
burnt alive. The high-priest Matthias was de- 
posed, and Joazar took his place. This was the 
state of things in Jerusalem when Heix)d died. 
The government of Judaea, and therefore of Jeru- 
salem, had by the will of Herod been bequeathed 
to Arehelaus. Duving Archelaus’ absence at Rome, 
Jerusalem was in charge of Sabinus, the Roman 
procurator of the province, and the tumults were 
renewed with woi-se results. In the year 3 b.c. 
Archelaus returned from Rome ethnarch of the 
southern province. He immediately displaced 
ioazar, whom his fiither had made high-priest after 
the afiair of the Eagle, and put Joazar’s brother 
Eleazar in his stead. Judtiea was now reduced to 
an ordinal^ Roman province; the procurator of 
which resided, not at Jerusalem, but at Caesarea 
OB tlie coast. The firat appointed was Coponius, 
.who accompanied Quiiinus to the country immed- 
iately on the disgrace of Archelaus. Two incid- 
ents at once most opposite in their character, and 
in their significance to that age and to ourselves, 
cccuned during .the procuratorship of Copouius. 
Firet, in the year 8, the finding of Christ in the 
Temple. The second was nbtliing less than the ' 
pollution of the Temple by some ISamaiitans, who ’ 
secretly brought human bones and strewed them ' 
abont the cloisters dui’ing the night of the Pass- ' 
^ about A.D. 10, Coponius was sue-' 
r^ied by M, Ambivius, and he by Annius Rufus. ] 
in 14 Augustus died, and with Tiberius came a - 
new procurator— Val. Gratus, who held office till I 
^6, When ha was midaced by Pontius Pilate,— I 
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A,t>. 29. At the Passover of this year our I-ord. 
made His firat recorded visit to the dty since His 
boyhood (John ii. IS).— a.d. 33. At the Pass- 
over of this year occuired His o’ucifixion and resur- 
rection. In A.D. 37, Pilate having been recalled to 
Rome, Jerusalem was visited by Vitellius, the pie- 
fect of Syria, at the time of the Pasaover. In the 
following year Stephen was stoned. The Chris- 
tians were greatly persecuted, and all, except the 
Apostles, driven out of Jerusalem (Acts viii. 1, x:. 
19), In A.D. 40, Vitellius was supeiseded by P. 
Petronius, who arrived in Palestine with an order 
to place in the Temple a statue of pilignla. This 
order was ultimately countermanded. With the 
accession of Claudius in 41 came an edict of telera- 
tion to the Jews. Agrippa resided veiy much at 
Jerusalem, and added mateiially to its' prosperity 
and convenience. The city had for some time been 
extending itself towards the noith, and a laige 
subuib had come into existence on the high ground 
north of the Temple, and outside of the “ second 
wall ’* which enclosed the northern part of the 
gi’eat central valley of the city. Hitherto the 
outer portion of this suburb— which was called 
Bezetha, or “ New Town,” and had grown up very 
rapidly — was unprotected by any foimal wall, and 
practically lay open to attack. This defenceless 
condition attracted the attention of Agii]>pa, who, 
like the firat Herod, was a great builder, and he 
commenced enclosing it in so substantial and mag- 
nificent a manner as to excite the suspicions of the 
Prelect, at whose instance it was stopped by Clau- 
dius. Subsequently the Jews seem to have pur- 
cliased permission to complete the work. The year 
43 is memorable as that of St. Paul’s first visit to 
Jerusalem after his conversion. The year 44 began 
with the mm-der of St. James by Agrippa (Acts 
xii, 1), followed at the Passover by the imprison- 
ment and escape of St. Peter. Shortly after 
Agrippa himself died. Cuspius Fad us airived fi’om 
Rome as procurator, and Longinus as prefect of 
Syria. In 45 commenced a severe famine, which 
lasted two yeara. At the end of this year St. Paul 
anived in Jeru.salem foi- the second time,— A.D. 48. 
Fadus was succeeded by Ventidius Cummuis. A 
frightful tumult happened at the Passover of this 
year, caused, as on foimer occa.sions, by tlie pre- 
sence of the Roman soldiers iu the Antonia and in 
the courts and cloistera of the Temple during the 
festival, Cumanus was recalled, and Felix ap- 
I pointed in his room. A set of ferocious fanatics, 

I whqpi Josephus calls Sicariit had lately begun to 
make their appearance in the city. In fact, not 
only Jerusalem, but the whole country far and 
wide^ was in the most frightful confusion and iu- 
I security. At lengtlj a riot at Caesarea of the most 
serious description caused the recall of Felix, and in 
I the end of 60 or the beginning of 61, PORCius 
Festus succeeded him as piocurator. Festus was 
an able and upright officer {B, J. ii. 14, § 1), and 
at the same time conciliatoiy towards the Jews 
(Acts XXV. 9), In the brief period of his admi- 
nistration he kept down the robfiers with a sfcj*ong 
hand, and gave the province a short breathing time. 
His iiitciview witli St. Paul (x\cta xxv., xxvi.) 
took place, not at Jerusalem, but at Cae.'jarea. In 
62 (probably) Festus died, and was succeeded by 
Aibimis, He b^an his rule by emleavouring to 
keep down the Sicaiit and other di8tuibei*s of the 
peace ; and indeed he Preserved throughout a show 
of justioD and vigour, though in secret greeily atiJ 
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lapiusious. Bod ns Albiuus had been, Osssiut 
Klorus, who suncecniled him in 65, was worse. At 
the Passover, probably in 66, when Cestins Callus, 
the prefect of Syna, visited Jerusalem, the whole 
assembled fieople brought him for redress; but 
without effect. Florus* next attempt was to obtain 
some of the treasure from the Temple. He de- 
manded 17 talents in the name of the emperor. 
The demand produced a frantic disturbance. That 
night Florus took up his quarters in the royal 
palace — that of Herod at the N.W. corner of the j 
(dty. On the following morning he demanded that j 
the leadei-8 of the late riot should be given up. On I 
their refusal he ordered his soKliei’s to plunder the 
upper city. This order was but too faithfully car- 
ried out. Foiled in his attempt to press thi'ough 
the old city up into the Antonia, he relinquished 
the attempt, and withdrew to Caoarea. Cestius 
Callus, the prefect, now found it necessary for him 
to visit the city in pei-son. Agrippa had shortly 
before returiie^l from Alexandria, and had done 
much to calm the jieople. The seditious party in 
the Temple led by young Eleazar, son of Ananias, 
rejected the offerings of the lioman emperor, which 
sin<« the time of Julius Caesar had been i^ulai’ly 
made. This, as a direct renunciation of allegiance, 
was the true beginning of the war with Rome. 
Hostilities at once began. The peace party, headed 
by the high-priest, and fortified by Agrippa's sol- 
diers, threw themselves into the upper city. The 
insurgents held the Temple and the lower city. In 
the Antonia was a small Roman gariison. Fierce 
contests lasted for seven days, each side endeavour- 
ing to take possession of the part held by the other. 
At last the insurgents became mastera of b<)th city 
and temple. But they were not to remain so long. 
Cestius Callus advanccKi from Scopus on the city. 
He encamped opposite the palace at the foot of the 
second wall. The Jews retired to the upper city 
and to the Temple. For iive days Cestius assaulted 
the wall without success ; on the sixth he resolved 
to make one more attempt. He could effect 
nofhing, and when night came he drew off to his 
camp at Scopus. Thither the insurgents foUowe<l 
him, and in three days gave him one of the most 
complete defeats that a Roman army had ever 
undergone. War with Rome was now inevitable. 
I’he walls weie repaired, arms and warlike instru- 
ments and machines of all kinds fabricated, and 
other preparations mode. In this attitude of ex- 
pectation the city remained wliile Vespasian wsis 
1 educing the north of the country, and till the fall 
of Ciseala (Oct. or Nov. 07 j. Two years and 
a half elapsed till 'J'itiis appeared before the walls 
of Jerusalem. The whole of that time was occu- 
pied in contests between the moderate party and 
the Zealots or fenatics. At the beginning of 70, 
when Titus made his appearance, the Zealots them- 
selves were divided into two parties — that of John 
of Giscala and Eleazar, who held the Temple and 
Its courts and the Antonia — 8400 men; that of 
Simon l^r-Gioras, whose head-quarteis weie in 
the tower J^hasaelus, and who held the upper city, 
the lower city in the valley, and the district where 
the old Acra had formerly stood, north of the 
Temple — 10,000 men, and 6,000 Idumeans, in all 
» force of between 23,000 and 24,000 soldiers 
trained in the civil encountem of the last two years 
to great skill and thorough recklessness. The 
numbers of the other inhaoitants it is extremoly 
difficult to decide. Titus’s force consisted of four 
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legions and some auxiliaries — at the outside 30,000 
men. These were disposed on tlieir first ai-rival in 
three camps — the 12th and 15th legions on the 
ridge of ^pus, about a mile north of the dtv ; 
the 5th a little in the rear, and the 10th on ih^ 
top of the Mount of Olives, to guard the road to 
the Jordan valley. The first operation was to 
clear the ground between tScopus and the noi*tli 
wall of the city. This occupied four days. 'I'hc 
next step was to get possession of the outer wall. 
The p(>iut of attack chosen was in Simon’s portion 
of the city, at a low and comparatively weak place 
near the monument of John Hyrciuius. Round 
this s|>ot the three legions erected banks, from 
which they opened battei ies, pushing up the mms 
and other engines of attack to the foot of fhe wall. 
Meantime from their camp on the Mount of Olives 
the 10th legion battered the Temple and the east 
side of the city. A breach was made on the 7th 
Artemisius (cir. April 15) ; and here the Romans 
entered, driving the Jews before them to the 
second wall. Titus now lay with the second wall 
of the city close to him on his right. He pre- 
feiTed, before advancing, to get possession of the 
second wall. In five days a breach was again 
effected. The district into which the Romans had 
now penetrated was the great Valley which lay 
between the two main hills of the city. Before 
attacking the Antonia, Titus resolved to give his 
troops a few days* rest. He therefore called in the 
10th legion from the Mount of Olives, and held an 
inspection of the whole army on the gixiund north 
of the Temple. But the opportunity was thiown 
away upon the Jews, and after four days orders 
were given to recommence the attack. Hitherto 
the assault had been almost entirely on the city : it 
was now to be simultaneous on city and Temple. 
Accordingly two pairs of laige batteries were con- 
structed, the one pair in front of Antonia, the other 
at the old point of attack — the monument of John 
Hyreanus. They absorbed the incessant labour of 
seventeen days, and weie completai on the 29th 
Artemisius (cir. ]May 7). But the Jews under- 
mined the banks, and the labour of the Homans was 
totally destroyed. At the other point Simon had 
maintained a resistance with all his former inti*e- 
pidity, and more than his former success. It now 
became plain to Titus that some other measures 
for the 1 eduction of the place must be adopted. A 
council of war was therefore held, and it w.'is 
resolved to encompass the whole place with a wall, 
and then recommence the assault. Its entire length 
was 39 furlongs, — very near 5 miles ; and it con- 
tained 13 stations ur guai'd-houses. The whole 
strength of the ai my was employed on the work, 
and it was completed in the short space of three 
days. The siege was then vigorously pressed. The 
noMth attack was relinquished, and the whole foi ee 
concenti-ated on the Antonia. On the 5th Paiiemus 
(June 11) the Antonia was in the hands of the 
Romans (vi. 1, § 7). Another week was occupied 
in breaking down the outer walls of the forti'ess for 
the passage of the machines, and a further delay 
took place in erecting new banks, on the fresh 
level, for the bombaidment and battery of the 
Temple. But the Romans gradually gained 
ground. At length, on the tenth day of Ab 
(July 15), by the wanton act of.a soldier, contrary 
to the intention of Titus, and in spite of every exei^ 
tion he could make to stop it, the sanctuary itself 
was fired. It was, by one of those rare cotoei- 
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dencee that sometimes occur, the veef same month 
end day of the month that the fitut Temple «had 
been burnt by Nebuchadnezzar. The whole of the 
cloisters that had hithei'to escaped wem now ail 
burnt and demolished. Only the edifice of the 
sanctuary itself still remained. The Temple was 
at last gained ; but it seemed as if half the work 
remain^ to be done. The upper city was still to 
be taken. Titus firet tited a parley. His teims, 
however, were i-ejected, and no alternative was left 
him but to foix» on the siege. The whole of the 
low part of the town was burnt. It took 18 days 
to erect the necessai 7 works for the siege ; the four 
legions were once more stationed at the west or 
iiorth-west corner whei'e Herod’s palace abutted on 
the wall, and where the three magnificent and im- 
pregnable towers of Hippicus, Phasaelus, and 
Mariumne lose conspicuous. This was the main 
attack. It was commenced on the 7th of Gor- 
piaeus (cir. Sept. 11), and by the next day a 
breach was made in the wall, and the Romans at 
last entered the city. The city being taken, such 
parts as had escaped the former conflagrations were 
burned, and the whole of both city and Temple was 
ordered to be demolished, excepting the west wall 
of the upper city, and HeVod’s thi'ce great towers at 
the north-west corner, which were left standing as 
memorials of the massive nature of the fortifica- 
tions .— its destruction by Titus to the pre- 
sent tune , — For more than fifty yeai-s after its 
destruction by Titus Jerusalem disappears fi-om his- 
tory. During the revolts of the Jews in Cyi*e- 
naica, Egypt, Cyprus, and Mesopotamia, which | 
disturbed the latter years of Trajan, the recovery of 
their city was never attempted. But in the reign 
of Hadrian it again emerged from ita obscurity, 
and became the centre of an insun’ection, which 
the best blood of Home was shed to subdue. In 
despair of keeping the Jews in subjection by other 
means, the Emperor had fonned a design to restore 
Jerusalem, and thus prevent it from ever becoming 
a rallying point for this turbulent race. In fur- 
therance of his plan he had sent thither a colony of 
veterans, in numiiere suflicient for the defence of a 
position so strong by nature against the then 
known modes of attack. The embers of revolt, 
long smouldering, buret into a flame soon after 
Hadrian’s departui-e from the East in A.D. 132. 
At an eai ly period in the revolt the Jews undeji* 
Bar Cocheba became masters of Jerusalem, and at- 
tempted to rebuild the Temple. Hadrian, alaioned 
at the rapid spiead of the insun’ection, and the in- 
effectual efibrts of his tixwps to repress it, sum- 
moned from Britain Julius Severus, the greatest 
general of his time, to take the command of the 
ai’iny of Judaea. Two yeare were spent in a fierce 
guerilla warfare before Jerusalem was taken, after 
a d&sperate defence in which Bar Cocheba perished. 
But the war did not end with the capture of the 
city. The Jews in great force had occupied the 
fortress of Bether, and there maintained a struggle 
with all the tenacity of despair against the repeat^ 
onsets of the Homans. At length, worn out by 
famine and disease, they yielded on the 9th of the 
month Ab, A.D. 185, Bor Cocheba has left traces 
of his occupation of JertueUera in coins which were 
struck during the first two years of the war. 
Uadri.an’b first policy, after the suppression of. the 
'^volt, was to obliterate the existence of Jerusalem 
as a city. The ruins which Titus had left were 
Aftsed to the groand, and the plough passed orer 
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the fbuudations of the Temple. A colony of Roman 
citizens occupied the new city, which rose from the 
ashes of Jerusalem, and their number was after- 
wards augmented by the Eipperor’s veteran legion- 
aries. It was not, however, till the following year, 
A.D. 166, that Hadrian, on celebrating his Vicen- 
nalia, bestowed upon the new city the name of 
Aelia Capitolina, combining with his own family 
title the name of .Jupiter of the Capitol, the guai'- 
dian deity of the colony. Jews were forbidden to 
enter on pain of death. About the middle of the 
4th oentui’y the Jews were allowed to visit the 
neighbourhood, and afterwards, once a year, to 
enter the city itself, and weep over it on the anni- 
versary of its capture. So completely weie all 
traces of the ancient city obliterated, that its very 
name was in process of time foigotten. It was 
not till after Constantine built the Martyrim on 
the site of the ci’iicifixion, that its ancient appella- 
tion was revivetl,— After the inauguration of the 
new colony of Aelia the annals of the dty again 
relapse into obscurity. The aged Empress Helena, 
mother of Constantine, visited Palestine in A.D. 326, 
and, according to tradition, erected magnificent 
churches at Bethlehem, and on the Mount of 
Olives. Her son, fired with the same zeal, swept 
away the shiine of Astarte, which occupied the 
site of the rosunection, and founded in its stead a 
chapel or oratory. In the reign of Julian (A.D, 
362) the Jews, with the permission and at the 
instigation of the Emperor, made an abortive 
attempt to lay the foundations of a temple. 
—During the fourth and fifth centuries Jerusalem 
became the centre of attraction for pilgrims from 
all regions, and its bishops contended with those of 
Caesarea for the supremacy; but it was not till 
after the council of Chalcedon (451-453) that it 
was made an independent patriaichate. In 529 
the Emperor Justinian founded at Jerusalem a 
splendid church in honour of the Virgin, which 
has been identified by most writers with the build- 
ing known in modern times as the Mosque el-Aksa, 
but of which probably no remains now exist, '!''or 
nearly live centuries the city had been free from 
the horrors of war. But this rest was roughly 
broken by the invading Persian ai my under Clios- 
roes II. The city was invested, and taken by 
assault in June, 614. After a struggle of fourteen 
yeais the imperial arms were again victorious, and 
in 628 Heraclius entered Jerusalem on foot. The 
dominion of the Christians m the Holy, City was 
now rapidly drawing to a close. After an obstinate 
defence of four mouths, in the depth of winter, 
against the impetuous attacks of the Arj^bs, the 
patriarch Sophrouius surrendered to the Khalit 
Omar in person a.d. 637. With the fall of the 
Abassides the Holy City passed into the hands of 
the Fatimite conqueror Muez, who fixed the seat of 
his empire at Musr cl-K&himh, the modem Cairo 
(a.d. 969). Under the Fatimite dynasty the suf- 
ferings of the Christians in Jerusalem reached their 
height, when El-Hakem, the third of his line, 
ascended the throne (a.d. 996). About the year 
1084 it was bestowed by Tutush, the brother of 
Melek Shah, upon OrtoK, chief of a Turkman 
horde under bis command. From this time till 
1091 Ortok was emir of the city, and on his death 
it was held as a kind of fief by his sons lighlUy 
and Sukmftn, whose se^'erity to the Christians 
became the proximate tsause of the Crusades. On 
the 71^1 of June, 1099, the Ci*usading army ap- 
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Mored before the walla. Their, camp extended 
from the gate of St. Stephen to that beneath the 
tower of David. On the fifth day after tlneir 
an’ival the crusaders attacked the city, and at tliree 
o*clock on Friday the 15th of July Jerusalem was 
in the hands of the crusaders. Churches were 
established, and for eighty-eight yeai’s Jerusalem re- 
mained in the hands of the Christians. In 1187 
it was retaken by Saladin after a siege of several 
weeks. In 1277 Jerasalem was nominally annexed 
V> the kingdom of Sicily. In 1617 it passed under 
the sway of the Ottoman Sultan Selim I., whose 
successor Suliman built the present walls of the 
city m 1542. Mohammed Aly, the Pasha of 
Egypt, took ()ossession of it in 1 832. In 1 834 it 
was seized and held for a time by the Fellahin 


Rev. George Williams in bis work on the Holy Citj, 
and with the assistance of Professor Willis all has be«i 
said that can he urged in favour of their autli4niti- 
city.— 2. Professor Robinson, on the other hand, in 
his elaborate works on Palestine, has brought to- 
gether all the ai*guments which from the time of 
Koite have been accumulating against the authen- 
tidty of the mediaeval sites and tinditions.— 3. The 
third theory is that put forward by Mr. Fergusso* 
in his Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jeiii- 
salem.” It agi’ees genei*ally with the views urged 
by all those from Korte to Robinson, who doubt .the 
authenticity of the present site of the sepulchre; 
but goes on to assert that the building new known 
to Christians as the Mosque of Omar, but by Mos- 
lems called the Dome of the Rock, is the identical 


during the insurrection, 
and in 1840, after the 
liombai'dment of Acre, 
was again restored to 
the Sultan. 

III. TorOGRAPllY 
OF Tins City.— There 
are at present before 
the public three distinct 
views of the topogi'aphy 
of Jerusalem, so discie- 
[wint from one another 
in their most essential 
iiiatures, that a disin- 
terested pei*sou might 
iairly feel nimrtelf jus- 
tified ill fwsumiiig that 
there existed no real 
data for the determi- 
nation of the points at 
issue, and that the dis- 
puted (juestions must 
for ever remain in the 
same unsatisfactory 
state as at present.— 
l..The fimt of these 
theories consists in the 
belief tlmt all the sacred 
localities were correctly 
ascertained in the early 
ages of Christianity ; 
and, what is still more 
important, that iioiio 
have been changed 
during the dark ages 
that tbllowcd, or in the 
numerous revolutions 
to which the city has 
been exposed. The first 
person who ventured 
publicly to express his 
dissent fiom this view 
was Korte, a Gennan 
printer, who travelled 
in Palestine aliout the 
year 1728, and on his 
return home published 
» work denying the 
authenticity of the so- 
called sacred localities. 
The arguments iri^fa- 
vour of the present 
localities being the 
correct ones, are well 
•nmmed up by the 
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^urcli which Onstantine erected over the Rook its prominence now, find the impoi'tanoe 

which contained the Tomb of Christ, Our chief which Josephus ascribes to the tower, has been 
duthoiity for the topography of Jerusalem is of somewhat hastily assumed to be the tower Hippicus. 
course Josephus. In attempting to follow his de- The 1 * 608008 , however, against this assumption are 
scription there are two points which it is necessary too cogent to allow of the identity being admitted, 
should be fixed in oi*der to understand what follows. Blit at the north-western angle of the pi*esent city 
The first of these is the position and dimensions of there am the remains of an ancient building of 
the Temple ; the second the position of the Tower bevdled masonry and large stones, whose position 
Hippicus.— I. Site of the Temple^ — Without any answers so completely every point of the locality ot 
exception, all topogrn phot's are now agi'eed that Hippicus as described by Josephus, as to leave no 
the Temple stood within the limits of the gi'eat aiea reasonable doubt tliat it marks the site of this cele* 
now known as the Haram, though few am f^'eed brated edifice.— III. Walls. — Assuming thereibre 
as to the portion of that sjiace which it covered ; for the present that the Kasr Jalvd, as these ruins 
and at least one author places it in the centre, and are now popularly called, is the I'emains of tlie 
not at the southern extremity of the enclosure, Hippicus, we have no difficulty in determining 
With this exception all topogmphers are agi'eed that either the direction or the extent of the walls of 
the south-western angle of the Hamm area was one Jerusalem, as descrilied by Josephus.* — ^The first or 
of the angles of the ancient Jewish Temple. The old wall began on the north at the tower called 
extent of the Temple northwaixls and eastwards Hippicus, and, extending to the Xystus, joined the 
from this point is a question on which there is council house, and ended at the west cloister of the 
much less agreement than vrith regard to the fixa- Temple. Its southern direction is described as pass- 
tion of its south-western angle, though the evidence, iug the gate of the Essenes (probably the modern 
both written and local, points inevitably to the con- Jaffa gate”), and, bending above the fountain of 
elusion that Josephus was literally conect when he Siloam, it reached Ophel, and was joined to the 
Siiid tliat tlie Temple was an exact square of a eastern cloister of the Temple. The second wall 
stadium, or 600 Greek feet, on each side. There began at the gate Gennath, in the old wall, pro- 
is no other written authority on this subject except bably near the Hippicus, and passed round the 
the 1 almud, w’hich asserts that the Temple was a northern quarter of the city, enclosing the great 
squai’e of 600 cubits each side ; but the Ifabbis, as valley of the Tyropoeoii, W'hich leads up to the 
if aware that this assertion did not coincide with Damascus gate ; and then, proceeding southwai'd, 
the localities, immediately correct themselves by joined the fortress Antonia. The third wall was built 
explaining that it was the cubit of 15 inches which by king Herod Agrippa ; and was intended to enclose 
was meant, which would make the side 625 feet, the suburbs which had grown out on the northern 
The instantia crticis^ however, is the existing re- sides of the city, which before this had been left 
mains, and these confn*m the description of Josephus exposed. It b^n at the Hippicus, and reached ns 
to the fullest possible extent. Proceeding eastward fai' as the tower i^sephinus, till it came opposite the 
along the southern wall from the south-western monument of Queen Helena of Adiabene; it then 
angle we find the whole Haram area filled up per- passed by the sepulchral monuments of the kings— 
fectly solid, with the exception of the gi'eal tunnel- a well-known loctdity— and turning south at the 
like entrance under the mosqut El Aksa, untd, at monument of the Fuller, joined the old wall at the 
the distance of 600 feet from the angle, we amve valley called the valley of Kedron. After d&sciib- 
at a wall running northwards at right angles to the ing these walls, Josephus adds that the whole ^dr- 
southern wall, and bounding the solid space. Be- cumference of the city was 33 stadia, or nearly four 
yond tliis point the Haram ai'ea is filled up with a English miles, whch is as near as may be the ex- 
series of light arches suppoi'ted on square piers; the tent indicated by the localities. He then adds that 
whole being of so slight a construction that it may the number of towei-s in the old wall was 60, the 
be affiraied with absolute cei-tainty that neither the middle wall 40, and the new wall 99.— IV. An- 
^oa Basilica, nor any of the larger buildings of fwtia.— Before leaving the subject of the walls, it 
the Temple, ever stood on them. In so far there- may be well to fix the situation of the Twris 
fbie as the southem wall is concerned, we may rest AntoniOy ns far as the data at our command will 
I^rfwtly satisfied with Josephus' desciiption that admit. It ceitainly was attached to the temple 
. ®**'P*® extended east and west 600 feet. The buildings, and on the northern side of them ; but 
|wsition of the northern wall is as easily fixed. If w’hether covering the whole space, or only a por- 
the Temple was square it must have commenced at tion, has been much disputed. After stating that 
a point 600 feet fiom the south-west angle, and in the Temple was foursquare, and a stadium on each 
fact the southern wall of the platform which now side, Josephus goes on to say that with Antonia it 
sui-rounds the so-called Mosque of Omar runs par- was six stadia in circumference. The most obvious 
allsl to the southern wall of the inclosure, at a dis- conclusion from this would be that the Autonia 
tanca of exactly 600 feet, while westward it is occupied pi'actically the platform on which the so- 
continued in a causeway which crosses the valley called Mosque of Omar now stands. But froin 
just 600 feet from the south-western angle. More- certain facts connected with the siege, we ai'e forecd 
over the south wall of what is now the platform of to adopt the alternative, which the words of Jose- 
he Dome of the Rock runs eastwaid from the phus equally justify, that the Antonia was a tower 
western wall for just 600 feet ; which again gives or keep attached to the noith-westei n angle of the 
le same dimension for the north wdl of the temple,— V. Sills and Valleys. — 'ropogiaphers are 
1 w*. ^ was found for the southera wall by the still at issue as to the true direction of the up|ier 
the solid space before the commence- pari of the Tyropoeon valley, afid, consequently, as 
♦ vaults.— II. ITippicm. — Of all the to the position of Aci*a. The difficulty of detev- 
oiip nmv mining the true coursj of the upper part of the 

that n«tr!^Iw **' 'ike a state of perfection, Tyrojrioeon valley is caused by the doubt whetlier 

« y, in the centre ot the cRadel, which * wphus, in 4 i 3 m;i ibjug the city, limits hifi deecrip* 
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lion to the city of Jerusalem, properlv so called, as 
ciixjiiinHaibed by the firet or old wall, or whether 
he includes the city of David also, and speaks of the 
whole city as enclosed by the third or great wall of 
Agnppa. In the first case the Tyropoeon must 
nave been the depression leading from a spot oppo- 
site the north-west angle of the Temnle towards the 
Jiidh gate ; in the second it was the great valley 
lending from the same point northwards towards 
tlie Damascus gate^ The principal reason for 
adopting the first hypothesis arises from the words 
:»f Josephus himself, who describes the Tyropoeon 
as ail ojjeu space or depression within the city, at 
“ which the corresponding itiws of houses on both 
ndk end.” In all the transactions mentioned in 
the rith and 13th books of the Antiquities^ Jose- 
phus commonly uses the word ''Axpa when speak- 
ing of the fortiess which adjoined the Temple in the 
noith ; and if we might assume that the hill Acra 
and the tower Acm were one and the same place, 
the question might he considered as settled, llie 
great prepon<lerance of evidence seems to be in 
tavour of tliis view. That Acra was situated on 
the northern side of the Temple, on the same hill, 
and probably on the same spot, originally occupied 
by David as the stiongholdof Zion (2 Sam. v. 7-9), 
and iieai* wheie Baris and Antonia afterwards 
stood; and consequently that the great nortiiern 
depression running towards the Damascus gate is 
the Tyropoeon* valley, and that the valley of the 
Asamoneans was a transvci-se cut, separating the 
liill Bezetha from the Acra or citadel on the Temple 
hill. If this view of the mtei-nal topography of 
the city be granted, the remaining hills and valleys 
fall into tlieir places easily and as a matter of 
course. Tlie citedel, or upper market-place of 
Josephus, was the modem Zion, or the city enclosed 
within the old wall ; Acra was the ancient Zion, 
or the hill on which the Temple, the City of David, 
baiis, Acra, aud Antonia, stood. Bezetha was the 
well-defined hill to the north of the Temple.— VI. 
J^puUation , — ^There is no point in which the ex- 
aggeration ill which Josephus occasionally indulges 
is more appaient than in speaking of the population 
of the city. Btill the asseitions that three millions 
were collected at the Passover ; that a million of 
people perished in the siege ; that 100,000 escaped, 
&c., ore so childish, that it is surprising any one 
could ever have repeated them. Kven the more 
moderate calculation of Tacitus of 600,000 inhabi- 
tants, is fiu* beyond the limits of probability. The 
area within the old walls never could have exceeded 
180 acres. Taking the area of the city enclosed by 
the two old walls at 750,000 yards, and that en- 
closed by the wall of Agrippa at 1,500,000, we 
have 2,250,000 tor the whole. Taking the popu- 
lation of tlie old city at the probable number of one 
pereon to 50 yards we have 15,000, and at the 
extreme limit of 30 yards we should have 25,000 
inhabitants for the old city. And at 100 yaixls to 
each individual in the new city about 15,000 more ; 
so that the population of Jerusalem, in its days of 
greatest prosperity, may have amounted to from 

30.000 to 45,000 souls, but could haitily ever 
have reached 50,000 ; and assuming that in tiiAes 
of festival one-half were added to this amount, 
which is an extrefhe estimate, there may have been 

60.000 or 70,000 m the city when Titus came up 
against it.— VII. Zion,— {t cannot be disputed that 
Irom the time of Constantine downwards to the 
present day, this name has beeii^ applied to the 
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wesrem hill on which the city of Jerusalem now 
stands, and in &ct always stood. Notwithstanding 
this it seems equally certain that up to the time <n 
the destruction of the city by Titus, the name was 
applied exclusively to the eastem hill, or tJnit on 
which the Temple stood. From the passagCa iti 
2 JSam. V, 7, and 1 Chr. xi. 5-8, it is quite clear 
that Zion and the city of David weie identical, for 
it is there said, ** David took the castle of Zion, 
which is the city of David.” And David dwelt 
in the castlo, therefore tliey called it the city ol 
David. And he built the dty round about, even 
from Millo reund about, and Jcab repaii*ed the rest 
of the city." There are numberless passages in 
which Zion ic spoken of as a Holy place in such 
terms as ai'e never applied to Jeruhalem and which 
can only be underetood as applied to the Holy 
Temple Mount (Ps. ii, 6, Ixxxvii. 2, &c.). When 
from the Old Test, we tum to the Books of the Mar.- 
cabees, we come to some passages written by persons 
who cei-tainly were acquainted with the localities, 
which seem to fix the site of Zion with a consider- 
able amount of certainty (1 Macc. iv. 37 and 60, 
vii. 33).— VIII. — Topography of the Book of Ne- 
hemiah , — The only description of the ancient city 
of Jerusalem which exists in the Bible, so extensive 
in form as to enable us to follow it as a tofio- 
graphical description, is that found in the Book ot 
Nehemiah, and although it is hardly sufficiently 
distinct to enable us to settle all the moot points, it 
contains such valuable indications that it is well 
worthy of the most attentive examination. Tha 
easiest way to arrive at any correct conclusion re- 
garding it, is to take firet the description of the 
Dedication of the Walls in eh. xii. (31-40), and 
drawing such a diagram ns this, we easily get nt 
the main features of the old wall at least. If from 
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this wo turn to the third chapter, which gives e 
description of the repaire of the wall, we have no 
difficulty in identifying all the places mentioned in 
the first sixteen verses, with those enumerated in 
the 12th chapter. The firet 16 verees refer to the 
walls of Jerusalem, and the remaining 16 to those 
of the city of David.— IX. Waters ^ Jerusalem, 
— The principal source of water supply seems to 
have been situated to the noilh. The earliest dis- 
tinct mention of these springs is in 2 Chr, xxxil. 4, 
30 (comp. Ecclus. xlviii. 17). Great I’ock-cut 
reservoirs have been found imder the Temple area». 
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anSl ofiannels connecting them with the fountain of have been, except the Basilica deBcribed by 
the Virgin, and that a^iin with the pool of Siloam ; bius. The exterior of the other building (the Ann- 
and many othei*s may probably yet be discovered,^ stasis) has been repaii’od and covered with coloure<l 
A considerable portion of these watero was at one^ tiles and insonptions in more modern times j but 
time diverted to the eastward to the great reseixoir the inteiior is nearly unaltered, and even extemally, 
known sometimes as the pool of Bethesda, which, wherever this coating of tiles has peeled off, the oil 
from the cnriously elabointe character of its Roman round arch appears in lieu ,of its pointc<i 
hydraulic masomy, must always have been in* substitute. It must also be added that it is essen* 
tended ns a reservoir of #ater, and never could tially a tomb-building, similar in form and ai rangc- 
have been the ditch of a foi’tiBcation. It seems, ment, ns it is in detiiil, to the Tomb of the Emperor 
however, that in very ancient times this northern Constantine at i;ome, oi- of his daughter ConstanCia, 
supply was not deemed sufficient, even with all outside the walls, and indeed more or less like all 
these pixicautions, for the supply of the city ; and the toml)-building8 of that age. We have theroforu 
consequently large resei-voirs wero excavated the pertinent question, which still remains un* 
from the rock, at a place near Kthara, now answeretl. What toml)-Iike building did Constantine 
known- as Solomon’s pools, and the water brought or any one in his age erect at Jerusalem, over a 
from them by a long canal which enters the city mass of the living rock, rising eight or nine feet 
.above Siloam.— X. Site of Holy Sepulchre above the bases of the columns, and extending over 
the question now stands, the fixation of the site tlie whole centi-al area of the church, with a sacred 
depends mainly on the answers that may be given cavo in it, unless it were the church of the Holy 
to two questions : — First, did Constantine and those Anastjisls, describetl by Eusebius? Supposing it 
who acted with him possess sufficient intormation were possible to put tliis evidence aside, the most 
to enable them to ascertain exactly the precise plausible suggestion is to appeal to the presumed 
localities of the crucifixion and burial of Christ? historical fact that it Vas built by Omar, or by the 
Secondly, is the present church of the Holy Sepul- 
< hre that which he built, or does it stand on the 
same spot? In the first place, though the city was 
destroyctl by Titus, and the Jews were at one 
time prohibited from approaching it, it r-an almost 
certainly be proved that there were Christians 
always present on the spot, and the succession of 
Christian bisliop'^ can bo made out wilh veiy toler- 
able certainty and completeness ; so tliat it is moic 
than pi-obable tliey would retain the memory of tlic 
sacred sites in unbroken continuity of tradition. 

The account given by Eusebius of the uncoverimj of 
the rock, expresses no doubt or uiicei-tiiinty about 
the matter. It is minutely descriptive of the site 
of the buihliiig now known as the Mosque of Omar, 
but wholly inappliaiblc to the site of tlie pic.^ent 
fhurch. Of the buildings which Con.stantine or his 
mother, Helena, erected, Mr. Fergusson maintains 
that two of them now remain — the one the Ana- 
stasis, a circular building erected over the tomb it- 
self; the other the “ Golden Gateway,” which was 
the propylea described by Eusebius as leading to 
the atrium of the basilica. In order to prove these Moslems at all events. Thero is, however, no pi-oof 
assertions, there are throe classes of evidence which whatever of this assumption. What Omar di<l 
may be appealeil to, and which must coincide, or build is the small mosque on the east of the Aksa, 
the question must remain still in doubt : — First, it overhanging the southern wall, and which still 
is necessary that the circumstances of the locality beais his name; and no Mohammedan writer of 
should accord with those of the Bible narrative, any sort, anterior to the recovery of the city 
Secondly, the incidental notices furnished by those from the Christians by Saladiii, ventures to assert 
tnivellers who visited Jerusalem between the time that his countrymen built the Dome of the Hock, 
of Constantine and that of the Crusatles must be Irrefragable as this evidence appears to be, it 
descriptive of these localities; and, Thirdly, the would be imjwssible to maintain it otherwise 
.architectui-al evidence of the buildings themselves than by assuming that Constantine blindly adopted 
must be that of the age to which they are a>«igncd. a wrong locality, if the sites now assumed to 
Taking the last fn:st, no one who is fimilinr with be true were such as did not accoi-d with the 
the gradation of styles that took place between the detail.^ of the Bible narmtives ; fortunately, how- 
time of Hadrian and thtit of Justinian can fail to ever, they agree with them to the minutest detail, 
see that the Golden Gateway and Dome of the Rock To understand this it is necessaiy to bear in mind 
Are about half-way in the series, and are in fact that at the time of the crucifixion the third wall, 
buildings which must have been erected within the or that of Agi-^pa, did not exist, but was corn- 
century in which Constantine fiourished. With menced twelve years atlerwards: the spot where 
regard to the Golden Gateway, which is pi-actically the Dome of the Rock thei-efore now stuids was 
unaltered, this is undoubted. Although in the at that time outside the walls, and open to the 
outer wall, it is a festal, not a fortified entrance, country. It was also a place where ceiiainly tombs 
and nevei- could have been ititended as a city gate, did exist.. The Praetorium wheie Christ was 
but must have led to some sacred or palatial edifice, jinlged was most probably the Antonia, which at 
it IS diihcult, indeeil, to suggest what that could tiat time, as before and atlerwards, was the citadel 
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•f Jemsalem and <;he midence of the governors, 
and the Xystus and Coundl«house were certainly, 
as shown abore, in this neighbourhood, hearing 
these localities the Savioui*, b^ing his cross, must 
certainly hare gone towards the country, and might 
well meet Simon or any one coming towards the 
city ; thus evei'y detail of the description is satisfied, 
and none offended by the locality now assumed. 
'J'he third class of evidence is from its nature by 
no means so clear, but there is nothing whatever 
in it to contra^lict, and a great deal tlmt directly 
confii'ms the above statements. Architecturally, 
there is literally no feature and no detail which 
would induce us to believe that any pail of the 
present church is older than the time of the Cru- 
sades, The only things about it of more ancient 
date are the fragments of on old classical cornice, 
which are worked in as string courses with the 
Gothic details of the external fa^de, and singularly 
enough this cornice is identical in style with, and 
certainly belongs to the age of, the Golden Gate* 
way, and Dome of the Rock, and consequently can 
scaix^ly be anything else than a fragment of the 
old basilica, which El Hakeem had destroyed in the 
previous centuiy, and the remains of which must 
still liave been scattered about when the Crusaders 
arrived. Nothing, however, can be ihore remark- 
able tiian the diderent ways in wiiich the Crusaders 
treated the Dome of the Rook and the Mosque El 
Aksa. The latter they always called the “Tem- 
)duin .scu palatiiim Soloiiiouis,*’ and treated it with 
the contempt always applied by Christians to any- 
thing Jewish. The Mosque was turned into a 
stable, the buildings into dwellings for knights, 
who took the title of Knights Templars,. from their 
residence in the Temple. But the Dome of the 
liock tliey called “Templum Domini.^'—XI. 
huildimj of the Temple by Ji*han.— Before leaving 
the subject, it is necessary to revei't to the at- 
tempt of Julian the Apostate to rebuild the Temple 
of the Jews. Even if we have not historical evi- 
d^ce of these facts, the appeanmoe of the south 
wall of tlie Haram would lea«J os to e.\pect that 
something of the sort had been attempted at this 
period. The great tunnel-like vault imder the 
Mosque El Aksa, with its four-domed vestibule, is 
almost certainly part of the temple of Herod, and 
coeval with his peiiod ; but externally to this, cer- 
tjiin architectural decorations have bwn oddtKi, and 
that so slightly that daylight can be pei’ceived be- 
tween the old walls and the sultsequent decorations, 
except at the points of attachment. It is not diffi- 
cult to ascertain, approximately at least, the ago of 
these adjuncts. 'I’hey may with vei*y tolerable cer- 
tainty be ascribed to the age of Julian, while, from 
the historical aecounts, they are just such as we 
should expect to find then^« The principal bearing 
of Julian’s attempt on the topography or Jerusalem 
consists in the fact of its preving not only that the 
site of the Jewish temple was perfectly well known 
at this period (a.d. 362), but that the spot was 
then, as always, held accursed by the duistians, 
and as doomed by the denunciation of Christ Him- 
self never to be re-established; and this conse- 
quently makes it as absurd to suppose that the 
Aksa is a building of Justinian as that the Dome 
of the Rock oi* the Golden Gateway, if Christian 
buildings, ever stood within its precincts.—XII« 
Church of Neirly two centui’ies atW 

the attempt of Julian, Justinian erected a churcht 
M Jcioisalem; of whicli, fortunatclf, we have so 
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full and detailed an account in the works of Pro- 
copius that we can have little difficult in fixing 
its site, though no remains (at least above ground^ 
exist to verify our conjectures. Almost all topo* 
graphere have jumped to the conclusion that the 
Mosque El Aksa is the identical church referred to, 
but the architecture of that building is alone enfil- 
dent to refute any such idea. Notwithstanding 
this there is no difficulty in fixing on the site of 
this church, inasmuch as the vaults that fill up the 
south-eastern angle of the Haram area are almost 
certainly of the age of Justinian, and art just such 
as Procopius describes ; so that if it were situated 
at the northern extremity of the vaults, all the 
arguments that apply to the Aksa equally apply to 
this situation. But whether we assume the Aksa, 
or a church outside the Temple, on these vaults, to 
nave been the Maiy-church of Justinian, how comes 
it that Justinian chose this remote comer of the 
city, and so difficult a site, for the erection of his 
church ? The answer seems inevitable : that it was 
because in those times the Sepulchre and Golgotha 
were Asrs, and not on the spot to which tke Sepul- 
chre with hie Mary-chur<^ haioe subsequently been 
transferred. Having now gone threugh the main 
outlines of the topography of Jerusalem, in so tar 
as the limits of this artide would admit, or as 
seems necessary for the eluddation of the subject, 
the many details which remain will be given 
under their sepnate titles, as Tkmple, Tomb, 
Palack, &c. 

Jer'nsha, daughter of Zadok, and queen of Uzziah 
(2 K. XV. 33). 

Jer'nshah (2 Chr. xxvii. 1). The same as the 
preceding. 

Jssai'ah. 1. Son of Hauauiah, brother of Pela- 
liah^ and grandson ,of Zerubbahel (1 Chr. iii. 21). 
— 2 . A Benjamite (Neh. xi. 7). 

1 . One of the six sons of Jeduthiin 
(1 Chr, XXV, 3, 15).— 2. A Levfte in the reign of 
Itavid, eldest son of Rehabiuh, a descendant of Ammm 
througli Moses (1 Chr. xxvi. 25). [Isshiah.J— 
8. The sou of Athaliah, and chief of tiic iiouse of 
the Bene Elam who returned with Ezra (Ezr. vtii. 
7). [JosiAS.]— 4, A Mei'aiite who retm-ned with 
Ezra (Ew. viii. 19), 

Jesh'anall, a town which, with its dependent 
villiiges, was one of the three taken fram Jeroboam 
by Abijah (2 Chr, xiii. 19). its site has not 
been identified in modem times, save by Schwaiz 
(158), who phwes it at “ Al-Ssmim, a village two 
miles VV. of Bethel;” but it is not marked on any 
map. 

Jesharelah, son of Asaph, and head of the 
seventh of the 24 wards into which the musicians 
of the Levites were divided (1 Chr. xxv. 14^, 
[Asarklah.] 

Jeoheb'eab, head of the 14th comee of priesta 
(I (Jhr. xxiv. 13). [Jehoiarib.] 

Jeab'er, one of the sons of Caleb the 
son of Hezron by his wife Azubah (1 Chr. ii. 
18). 

Jash'imon, ** the waste,” a name which occuia 
in Num. xxi. 20 and xxiii. 28, in deagnating the 
position of Pisgah and Peor: both described as 
“ facing the Jeshimon.’' Perhaps the dreary, bar- 
ren waste of hills lying immediately on the west 
of the Dead Sea. But it is not safe to lay much 
stress ,on ihe Hebrew sense of the word. Tlw 
(Kissages in which it is liret mentioned ai'e in- 
dis)mtably of very early date, and it is quite poA 
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cible that it is an ai-chaic name found and adop|erl 
by tlie Ism^lites. 

JeifliiBha'i, one of the ancestor of the Qadites 
who dwelt m flilead (1 Chr. v. 14). ' 

Jeshohaiahy a chief of the Simeouites, descended 
from ^hiniei (1 Ohr, iv. 36). 

Jeeh'na. It Joshua, the of Nun (Neh. viii. 
17). [Joshua.]— 9 . A pnest in the leign pf 
David, to w'hom the ninth course fell by lot (1 
Chr. Tixiv. 11).— 8. One of the Levites in the reign 
of Hezekiah (2 CUr. xAxi. 15).— 4. ^ou of Jehoza- 
d,\k, first high-priest of the third series, viz., of 
those after the Babylonish captivity, and ancestor 
of tlie fourteen high-priests his successors down to 
Joshua or Jason, and Onlas or Mcnelaos, inclusive. 
[High-priest.] Jeshua, like his contemporaiy 
^mbbabel, was piobably born in Babylon, whither 
his father Jehozadak had been taken cnpcive while 
young (1 Chr. vi. 15, A. V.). He came up from 
Babylon in the first year of Cyrus with Zerubbabel, 
and took a leading part with him iii the rebuilding of 
the Temple, and the restoration of tlie Jewish com- 
monwealth. Besides the great impoiiance of Jeshua 
as a historical character, from the critical times in 
which he lived, and the gi-eat work which he ac- 
compIi.shed, his name JesUs, his restoiation of the 
Temple, his office as high-priest, and especially the 
two prophscies concerning him in Zech. iii. and vi. 
9-15, point him out as an eminent type of Christ.— 
6. Head of a Levitical house, one of those which 
returnecl from the Babylonish captivity, and took 
an active pait under Zerubbaliel, Kaia, and Nehe- 
miali. The name is used to designate either the 
whole family or the successive chiefs of it (Ezr. ii. 
40, iii. 9 ; Neh. iii. 19, viii. 7, iz. 4, 5, xli. 8, &c.). 
—6. A blanch of the family of Pahath-Moab, one 
of the chief families, pmbably, of the tribe of Judah 
(Neh, X. 14, vii. 11, &c. ; Ezr. z. 30). 

Jadl'iia, one of the towns i^inhabited by 
the people of Judah after the return from 
captivity (Neh. zi. 26). It is not mentioned 
elKwhere. 

Jeshi'iiah, a priest in the leign of David (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 11), the same as Jeshua, No. 2. 

Jesh'Qmn, and once by mistake in A. V. 
Jes'iimn (Is. xliv. 2), a symbolical name for 
IsTael ill Deut. xxxii. 15, zxxiii. 5, 26; Is, xliv« 
for which various etymologies have been suggested. 
Of its application to Israel there seems to be no 
division of opinion. It is mosft probably derived 
from a root signifying “ to be blessed.” With the 
intensive teimmation Jeshurun would then denote 
Israel as supremely happy or prospejous, and to 
this signification it must be allowed the context in 
Dent, zxxii. 15 points. Michaelis consideis it as 
a diminutive of Israel yisreelitn. Such too was the 
opinion of Grotius and Vitringa, and of the author 
of the Veneto-Greek version, who renders it 
*l<rpa€\l<rKos ; but for this there is not the smallest 
foundation. 

Jeii'alL 1. A Kurhite, one of the mighty men 
who joined David's standard at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii, 
6).— 2. The second son of Uzziel, the son of Kohath 
(1 Chr. xxiii, 20). [Jeshiah.^ 

Jaaim'iel, a Eimeouite chief of the family of 
Shimei (1 Chr. iv. 36). 

Jesse, 'fhe father of David, He was the son of 
Obed, who again was the fiuitof the union ofBoaz 
wd the Moabitess Ruth, Nor was Ruth's the only 
foreign blood that ran in his veins ; for his great- 
grandmother was no less a person than the 


C^eunite, of Jericho (Matt. i. 5). Jesse's'getiealogy 
is twice given in full in the O.T., viz. Ruth iv, 18-22. 
and 1 Chr. ii. 5-12. He is commonly designs^ as 
** Jesse the Bethlehemite” (1 Sam, xvi. 1, 18), Sc 
he is called by bis son David, then fresh from humi 
(zvii. 58) ; but his full title is “ the Ephrathiti 
of Bethlehem Judah” (xvil. 12). He is an “olA 
man” when we first meet witli him (I Sara. xvii. 
12), with eight sous (xvi. 10, xvii. 12), reJdiiiu at 
Bethlehem (xvi. 4, 5.) Jesse’s wealth fM»ems to 
have consisteii of a flock of sheep and goate, Hhuh 
were under the care of David fxvi. II, xvIi. v$4, 
35). When David’s rupture with Saul liad finally 
driven him fi om the court, aud he was in tlie cave 
of Adullam, “ his brethren and all his father's 
house” joined him (xxii. 1). Anxious for their 
safety, he took his father and hiN mother into the 
counti*y of Moab, and -deposited them with the king, 
and thei'e they disappear from our view in the ic- 
coids of Scripture. Who the wife of Jesse was we 
are not told. His eight sens will be found dis- 
played under David. 

' idS'sue, a Levite, the same as Jeshua (1 £sd. v, 
26 : comp. Ezr, ii. 40). 

Je'fln, the same as Jeshua the Levite, the father 
of Jozabad ( 1 Esd. viii. 63 ; see Ezr. viii. 33), also 
called Je8sue,‘aDd Jesus. 

Jes'lli, the son of Asher, whose descendants the 
Jfisui CES were numbei'ed in the plains of Moab at 
the Jordan of Jericho (Num. xxvi. 44). He is 
elsewhere called Isui (Uen. xlvi. 17) and Ishuai 
(1 Chr. vii. 30). 

Jes'llites, tike* A family of the tribe of Asher 
(Num. XXVI. 44). 

Jes'turua. [Jeshurun.] 

Je'BTUi, the Greek foim of the name Joshua or 
Jeshua, a contraction of Jehoshua, that is, “help of 
Jehovah” or “Saviour” (Num. xiii. 16), [Je- 
hoshua.] 1. Joshua the priest, the son of Jeho- 
zadak (1 Esd. V. 5, 8, 24, 48, 56, 68, 70, vi. 2, 
ix. 19 ; Ecclus. xlix. 12). Also called Jeshua. 
[Jeshua, No. 4.]— 2. Jeshua the Levite (1 Esd. 
V. 58, iv. 48).— 8, Joshua the son of Nun (2 Esd. 
vii. 37 ; Ecclus. xlvi. 1 ; 1 Macc. li. 55 ; Acts vii, 
45; Heb. iv. 8). [Joshua.] 

JesUB the Father of Sirach, and giandfither of 
the following (Ecclus. prol.), 

JeBUB the Son of Sirach is described in the text 
of Ecclesiahticus (1. 27; as tlie author of tliat book, 
which in the LXX., and generally, except in the 
Western Church, is called by his name the Wisdom 
of Jesus the Son of Sirach^ or simply the Wisdom of 
Sirach, The same passage speaks of him as a native 
of Jerusalem (Ecclus. /. o.) ; and the inteiml cha* 
i-acter of the book confirms its Palestinian origin 
Among the later Jews the “Son ofSiiach” wai 
celebrated under the name of Ben Siia as a writer 
of proverbs, ' ^ 

Je'BiiB) called JuBtUB, a Cliristian who was with 
St. Paul at liome (Col. iv. 11). 

JOBUB Christ* The name Jesus signifies Saviour. 
The name of Christ signifies Anointed. Priesta 
weie anointed ainong the Jews, as their maugurti- 
tion to their office (1 Chr. xvi. 22; Ps. cy. 15), 
and kings also (2 Macc. i. 24; Ecclus. xlvi, 19), 
In the New Testament the name Christ is used as 
equivalent to Messiah (John i. 41), the name given 
to the long promised Prophet and King whom the 
Jews 1^ been taught by their prophets to expect 
(awU x 5. 4'; Matt. xL 8), The use of this name, 
as applied to 4he Lord, has always a i^hi^nce to 
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fhe promises of the Pmphets. The mime of Jeeus 
is the proper imme of our Lord, and that of Christ 
is added to identify Him with the promised Messiah. 
Tho Life, the Person, and the Work of our LoM 
and Saviour Jesus Christ occupy the whole of the 
New Testament. Of this threetold subject the pre- 
sent article includes the first part, namely, the Life 
and Teaching. Acooi'ding to the receiv^ chrono* 
logy, which is in fact that of Dionysius Exiguus in 
the 6th century, the Biilh of Christ occurred in the 
year of Home 754 ; but from other consideintions 
it is probable that the Nativity took place some time 
before the mouth of April 750, and if it happened 
only a few montlis before Herod's death, then its 
date would be four years earlier than the Dionysian 
reckoning. The salutation addressed by the Angel 
to Mary His mother, “ Hail ! Thou that ait highly 
favoured,” was the prelude to a new act of divine 
cieation. Mary received the announcement of a 
miracle, the full imj^rt of which she could not 
have undei-stood, with the submission of one who 
knew that the message came from God; and the 
Angel depai'ted fioin her. The prophet Micah had 
foretold (v. 2) that the future king Should be bom 
in Bethlehem of Judaea, the place where the house of 
David had its oiigin ; but Mary dwelt in Nazareth. 
Augustus, however, had oideied a general census 
of the Honiati empire. From the well-known and 
much-can vassed passage of St. Luke (ii. 2) it ap- 
])ears that the taxing was not completed till the 
time of Quiriiius (Cyienius), some years later; and 
how iar it Wiis canied now, cannot be determined; 
all that we learn is that it brought Joseph, who 
wiis of the house of David, from his home to Beth- 
lehem, where the Lord was born. As there was 
no room in the inn, a mange, was the cradle in 
which Christ the Lord was laid. But signs were 
not wanting of the greatness of the event that 
seemed so unimportant. Lowly shepheifis were 
the witnesses of the wonder that accompanied the 
lowly ISaviuLir’s biith; an angel proclaim^ to them 
** good tidings of great joy ;” and then the exceeding 
joy that was in heaven amongst the angels about 
tliis mysteiy of love broke through the silence of 
night with the words, “ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will towards men ” (Luke 
ii. 8-20). The child Jesus is circumcised in due 
time, is brought to the Temple, and the mother 
makes the oft'ering for her purification. Simeon 
and Anna, taught irom God that tin* object of their j 
earnest longings was before them, piophesied of His j 
divine work: the one rejoicing that his eyes had 
seen the salvation of God, and the other speaking 
of Him “ to all that looked for redemption in Jeru- 
salem” (Luke ii. 28-38). Thus recognised amongst 
His own people, the i;5aviour was not without wit- 
ness amongst the heathen. “ Wise men fi-om the 
Bast” — that is, Persian magi of the Zend religion, 
in which the idea of a Zoziosh or Hedeeiner was 
c^oarly knowlll — guided mii'aculously by a star or 
inehipr created for the purpose, came and sought j 
out the Saviour to pay him homage. A little child 
made the great Heiod quake upon his throne. 
When he knew that the magi were come to hail 
tlieir King and Lord, and did not stop at his palace, 
hut pasbed on to a humbler roof, and when he found 
that they would not leturn to betray this child to 
him, he put to death all the children in Bethlehem 
that were under two ydfcrs old. The crime was 
great; but the number of the victims, in a little 
place like Bethlehem, was small dhough to oac^ 
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special record amongil the wicked acts of Herod 
irom Josephus and other historians, ns it l,ad no 
political interest. Jos^h, warned by a dream, fioes 
to Egypt with the young child, beyond the reach 
of Heiws aim. After the death of Herod, in less 
than a year, Jesus returned with his parents to 
their own laud, and- went to Nazareth, where they 
abode. Except as to one event, the Evangelists 
are silent upon the succeeding years of our Lord's 
life down to the commencement of His miuistiy. 
When He was twelve years old He was found in 
the Temple, hearing the doctors and asking them 
questions (Luke ii. 40-52), We are shown this 
one fact that we may know that at the time wdien 
the Jews considered childhood to be passing into 
youtli, Jesus was already aware of His mission, 
and consciously preparing foi* it, although yeans 
passed before its actual commencement. Thirty 
years had elapsed from the birth of our Lord to the 
opening of His ministry. In that time great changes 
had come over the chosen people. Herod the Great 
had united under him almost all the original king- 
dom of David ; after the death of that prince it was 
dismembered for ever. It was in the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius the Emperor, reckoning fiom his joint 
rule with Augustus (Jan. u.c. 765), and not from 
his sole rule (Ang. U.C. 767), that John the Bap- 
tist began to teach. He was the last representative 
of the piophets of the old covenant ; and his work 
was twofold — to enforce repentance and the terrora 
of the old law, and to revive the almost forgotten 
expectation of the Messiah (Matt. iii. 1-10 ; Mark i. 
1-8 ; Luke iii. 1-18). The career of John seems to 
have been very shoit. Jesus came to Jordan with 
the rest to receive baptism at John's hands: first, 
in order that the sacrament by which all wera 
hereafter to be admitted into His kingdom might 
not want His example to justify its use (Matt. iii. 
15) ; next, that John might have an assurance that 
his course as the herald of Christ was now com- 
pleted by His appearance (John i. 33) ; and last, 
that some public token might be giveu that He was 
indeed the Anointed of God (Heb. v. 5). Immedi- 
ately after this inauguration of His ministry Jesus 
was led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be 
tempted of the devil (Matt. iv. 1-tl ; Mark i. 12, 
13; Luke iv. 1-13). As the baptism of our Lord 
cannot have been for Him the token of repentance 
and intended reformation which it was for sinful 
men, so does our Lord's sinlessness affect the nature 
of His temptation ; tor it was the trial of One Who 
could not possibly have fallen. The three tempta- 
tions are addressed to the three fonns in which the 
disease of siu makes its appearance on the soul — to 
the solace of sense, and the love of praise, and the 
desire of gain (1 John ii. 16). But there is one 
element common to tliem all — they are attempts to 
call up a wilful and wayward spirit in (ontiast to a 
patient seif-denying one. Deseiting for a time the 
historical oifiei, we shall find that the records of 
this first portion of His ministry, from the tempta- 
tion to the transfiguration, consist mainly — (1) of 
miracles, which prove His divine commission ; (2) 
of discourses and parables on the doctrine of “the 
kingdom of heaven ;” (3) of incidents showing the 
behaviour of vaiious Jiersous when braught into 
contact with our Lo'M.~l. The Miroclee , — ^The 
expectation that Messiah would work mimdes ex- 
isted amongst the people, and was founded ou the 
language of praphwy. Our Lord's miracles ara 
describe in the New Testament by sevei'al names; 
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they are signs* wondsra* works (inost fiequantl 
in St, John), and mighty works, according t*i 
the point of view from which they are regarded. 
They are indeed astonishixi| works, wrought a 
signs of the might and presence of God ; aM the^ 
ai*e powers or mighty works because they ai« such 
as no power altort of the divine could have effected 
But if the object had been merely to work wonders, 
without any other aim than to astonish the minds 
of the witnesses, the mirades of our Lord woui<f 
not have been the best means of producing the 
effect, since many of them were wrought for the 
good of obscure people, befote witneisses chiefly of 
the humble and uneducated class, and in the course 
of the ordinaiy life of our Lord, which lay uoi 
amongst those who made it their special business 
to inquire into tlie claims of a prophet. The miiw- 
des of our Lord were to lie not wonders merely, bu 
aigns ; and not meidy signs of preternatural power, 
but of' the sco^ie and character of His miuistiy, and 
of the divine nature of His Person. This will be 
evident from an examination of those which are 
more particularly desciibed in the Gospels. There 
aro about seventeen recoided cases of the cure of 
iMMlily sickness, including fever, lepicsy, palsy, in- 
veterate w^kness, the maimed limb, tlie issue of 
blood of tfidve years* standing, dropsy, blindness, 
deafness, and dumbness (John iv. 47 ; Matt. viii. 
2, 14, iz. 2; John v. 5; Matt. xii. 10, viii. 5, ix. 
20, 27 ; Mark viii. 22 ; John ix. 1 ; Luke xiii. 10, 
xvii. 11, xviii. J5, xxii. 51). Most of the miracies 
peifaiti to one clasps : they brouglit help to the suf- 
fering or soiTowing, and pi*oclaimed what love the 
Man that did them bore towaids the childien of 
men. Thera is another class, showing a complete 
control over the powers of nature: fiist by acts of 
cicative power ; secondly by setting aside natural 
laws and conditions. Ju a third class of these 
tniracles we find our Loid overawing the wills of 
men ; as when He twice cleaixxi the Temple of the 
traders (John ii. 13; Matt. zxi. 12); and when 
Ills look staggeied the ofliceni that came to take 
Him (John xviii. C). Jind in a fourth subdivision 
will stand one miiacle only, where His power was 
used for destruction— -the case of the banen fig- 
tree (Matt. xxi. 18). On reviewing all the le- 
ooi’ded miracles, we see at once that they are signs 
of the nature of Cliiist’s i^ei'son and mission. They 
sliow how active and unwearied was His love': 
tliey also show the diversity of its operation. The 
miiacles were intended to attract the witnesses of 
tliem to become followers of Jesus and mcml^ers of 
the kingdom of heaven. They have then two pui-^ 
poses, the proximate and subordinate purpose of 
doing a work of love to them that need it, and the 
higher purpose of revealing Christ in His own 
Person and nature as the iSon of God and Saviour 
of men.— 2 . The Parabie»» — Neai ly fifty parables 
are preserved in the Gospels, and they are only 
selected from a larger number (Maik iv. 33). In 
Uie parable some stoiy of oitUnary doings is made 
to convey a sjpiritual meaning, beyond what tlie 
narrative itself contains. In reference to this kind 
ot teaching, some have hastily concluded from our 
l-ord’s wor^ (Luke viii. 10) that the parable was 
employed to conceal knowledge from those who 
wera not susceptible of it, and that this was its 
chief purpo^. But it was chosen not for this I 
ni^tive obj^t, but for its positive advanti^es in 
the inskuction of the disciples. If thei'e was any 
inode of teaching better suited than auothv to tito 
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puiTose of presendng truths for the memoty* thal^ 
were not accepted by the lieart, that mode would 
be the best suited to their peculitu’ jKwttion. 
Easiero teachers have made this mode of instruo* 
tion familial*; the originality of the parables lay 
not in the method of teaching by stories, but in tlie 
pi'ofound and new truths which the stories taught 
so aptly. Besides the {larables, tlie more direct 
teaching of our Lord is conveyed in many dis- 
0001*868 dispersed through the Gospels, of which 
three may be here select^ as examples : the Sermon 
on the Mount (Matt, v.-vii.), the discourse after 
the feeding of the five thousand (John vi. 22-G5), 
and the final discourae and prayer which preceded 
the Passion (John xiv.-xvii.). Notwithstanding 
the endeavour to establish that the Servwn on the 
Mmint of St. Matthew is diflerent from the Sertnon 
on the Plain of St. Lul^e, the eviilence lor their 
being one and the same discourse greatly preponde- 
rates. If so, then its historical position must ha 
fixed from St. Luke: and its earlier place in St. 
Matthew's Gosjiel must be owing to the Evan- 
gel u»t*s wish to commence the account of the 
ministry of Jesus with a summary of His teaching. 
Fi*om Luke we learn that Jesus had gone up into a 
mountain to pray, that on the morning following 
He made up tlie number of His twelve Apostles, 
and solemnly appointed them ; and then descending 
He stooti upon a level place (l.uke vi. 17), not 
necessarily at the bottom of the mountain, but 
where the multitude could stand round and hear ; 
and there He taught them in a solemn address the 
laws and constitution of His new kingdom, the 
kingdom of Heaven. The differences between tlie 
repoi-ta of the two Evangelists are many. In the 
foiiner Gosjiel the sermon occupies one hundred 
and seven verses ; in the latter, thirty , The longer 
r«.port includes the exposition of the relation of the 
Gospel to the Law : it also draws together, as we 
have s*en, some passages which St. Luke reporra 
elsewhere and in another connexion ; and where the 
two contain the same matter, that of St. Luke i;s 
somewhat more compressed. But in taking acr^ount 
of this, the pui’pose of St. Matthew is to be liorne 
in mind: the morality of the Gospel is to be fully 
set forth at the b^inning of our Loid s minlrtry, 
and especially in its beniing on the Law as usually 
leceived by the Jews, for whose use especially this 
Gospel was designed. And when this discourse is 
compai’ed with the later examples to which we shall 
presently refer, the fact comes out more distinctly, 
that we have here the Code of the Christian Law- 
giver, rather than the whole Gospel. The next 
example of the teaching of Jesus must be taken 
from a later epoch in His ministry. It is probable 
that the great discourse in John vi. took ))lace 
about the time of the Transfiguration. The effect of 
His personal work on the disciples now becomes the 
prominent subject. He had taught them that He was 
the Christ, and had given them His law, wider and 
deeper far than that of Moses. But the objectmn to 
very law applies more strongly the purer and mgher 
the law is ; and “ how to perform that which I will ** 
is a question that grows more difficult to answer 
the standai*d of obedience is itused. It is that 
question which oar Lord proceeds to answer here, 
'he Kedeemer alludes to His death, to the body 
which shall suffer on the Cross, and to the blood 
which shaB be poured out. This great sacrifice is 
not only to be looked on, but to be believed ; and 
not only believed, bat appropriated to the beliem» 
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«i» Veconse part of his very heart and (ife. Fatih, 
heie as elsewhera, is the means of appi*ehendui|r it ; 
but when it is once laid hold of, it will be as much 
a part of the believer as the food that nourishes the 
body becomes incorporated with the body. Idany 
of the disciples went back and walked no mote with 
Jesus, because their conviction that He was the 
Messiah had no real foundation. The rest remained 
with Him for the reason so beautifully expressed by 
Peter: “Lord, to whom shall wo go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life. And we believe and are 
sure that Thou ait that Ohnst, the Son of the living 
(lod ” (John vi, 68, 69). The third example of our 
Lord’s discourses which may be selected is that 
which closes His ministry. This gi^eat discourse, 
•ecorded only by St, John, extends from the thir- 
teenth to the end of the seventeenth chapter. It 
hai'dly admits of analysis. It announces the So- 
ldo ur’s departure in the fulfilment of His mission ; 
it imposes the new commandment on the dis- 
ciples of a special love towards each other which 
should be the outward token to the world of their 
Christian piofession ; it consoles them with the pro- 
mise of the Comfoidcr who should be to them instead 
of the Saviour ; it tells them all that He shobld do 
for them, teaching them, reminding them, repitiv- 
ing the world and guiding the disciples into all 
truth. It offers them, instead of the bodily pre- 
sence of tlieir beloved Master, free access to the 
throne of His Father, and spintual blessings such 
as they had not known before. Finally, it culmin- 
ates in that sublime prayer (ch. xvii.) by which 
the High-priest as it were consecrates Himself the 
victim. These three discouises are e^camples of the 
Sjiviour’s teaching — of its pre^ressive character fiom 
the opening of His ministi'y to the close JVte 
scone of the Lord's ministry , — As to the scene of 
the ministry of Christ, no less Hum as to its dura- 
tion, the three Evangelists seem at fist sight to be 
at variance with the fourth. Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke recoid only our Lord’s doings in Galilee ; if 
we put aside a few days before the Passion, we find 
tRat they never mention His visiting Jerusalem. 
John, oil the other hand, whilst he records some 
nets in Galilee, devotes the chief part of his Gospel 
to the transactions in Judaea. But when the sup- 
plemental character of John’s Gospel is borne in 
mind there is little difficulty in explaining this. 
The three Evangelists do not profess to give a chro- 
nology of the ministry, but rather a pictura of it: 
notes of time are not frequent in their narrative. 
And as they chiefiy coniined themselves to Galileo, 
where the Redeemer’s chief acts were done, they 
might naturally omit to mention the feasts, which 
^Hiing passed by our Lord at Jerusalem, added no- 
thing to the materials for His Galilean ministry.— 
Duration of the ministry , — It is impossible to de- 
termine exactly from the Gospels the number of 
years during which the Redeemer exercised His 
miuistry before the Passion : but the doubt lies be- 
tween two and three. The data are to be drawn 
framdJt, John. This Evangelist mentions six feasts, 
at five ot which Jesus w’as present ; the Passover 
that followed His baptism (ii. 13) ; “ a feast of 
the Jews” (v. 1), a Passover during which Jesus 
ramained in Galilee fvi. 4) ; the fi^st of Tabernacles 
to which the Lord went up privately (vii. 2)\ the 
feast of Dedication >vx. 22) ; -uid lastly the feast of 
Passover, at which he sulfen?d (xii. xiii.). There 
tra oeilaiiily three Passov^s, and it is poMible that 
(v. 1) may beafoanh. Upon this pos- 
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sibility the question turns. But if this feast tfnd 
a Passover, then no Passover is mentioned by John 
between the first (it. 13), and that whidt is spoken 
of in the sixth chapter ; and the time between those 
two must be assumed to be a single year only. Now, 
although the record of John of this period contains 
but few facts, yet when all the Evangelists are eom 
paied, the amount of labour compressed into this 
single year would be too much for its compass. It 
is, to say the least, easier to suppose that the 
“ feast ” (John v. 1 ) was a Passover, dividing the 
time into two, and thiuwing two of these circuits 
into the second year of the ministry. Upon the 
whole, though there is nothing that amounts to 
proof, it is probable that them wei*e four Passovei’s, 
and consequently that our Loid's ministiy lasted 
somewhat more than three yeai's, the “ beginning of 
miracles ” (John ii.) having bwn wrought before 
the firat passover. The year of the first of these 
Passovera was u.C. 780, and the Baptism of oui 
Lord took place either in the beginning of that year 
or the end of the yeai* preceding. Our Lord has 
now passed through the ordeal of temptation, and 
His ministiy is b^un. At Bethabar^ to which 
He returns, disciples begin to be drawn towaids 
Him; Aiidraw and another, piubably John, the 
sole narrator of the fact, see Jesus, hear the 
Baptist’s testimony concerning Him. A^rew bnngs 
Simon Peter to see Him also ; and he receives from 
the Lord the name of Cephas. Then Philip and 
Nathanael are brought into contact with our Lord. 
The two disciples last named saw Him as He was 
about to set out for Galilee, on the third day of His 
sojourn at Bethabara. The third day after this 
interview Jesus is at Cana in Galilee, and works 
His firet miracle, by making the water wine (John 
i. 29, 35, 43 ; ii. 1). He now betakes Himself to 
Capernaum, and after a sojourn there of “ not many 
days,” sets out for Jerusalem to the Passover, which 
was to be the beginning of His ministry in Judum 
(John ii. 12, 13), The cleansing of the Temple is 
associated by St, John with this first Passover (ii, 
12-22^, and a similar cleansing is assigned to the 
last Passover by the other Evangelists. These two 
cannot be confounded without throwing discredit on 
the historical character of one narrative or the other ; 
the notes of time ai-e too precise.. The expulsion of 
the ti-aders w'as not likely to produce a permanent 
eflect, and at the end of three years Jesus found 
the tumult and the traffic defiling the court of the 
Temple as they had done when He visited it before. 
The visit of Nicodemus to Jesus took place about 
this firat pasSover. It implies that our Lord had 
done more at Jerusalem than is I’ccorded of Him 
even by John: since we have here a Muster of 
Israel (John iii. 10), a member of the Sanhedrim 
(John. vii , 50) expi'essing his belief in Him, although 
too timid at tliis time to make an open profession. 
'J’he object of the visit, though not directly stated, 
is still clear : he was one of the better Phai'isees, 
who were expecting the kingdom of Messiah, and 
having seen the miracles that Jesus did, he came to 
enqiiira more fully about these signs of its aj^roach. 
It has been well Said that this discourse contains 
the whole Gospel in epitome. After a sojourn at 
Jerusalem of unoei'taiu duration, .Jesus went ' to the 
Jordan with His disciples ; and they there baptised 
in Bis name. The Baptirt was now at Aenon near 
Salim; and the jealousy of his disciples ageliist Jesua 
drew ftom Johnson avowal of his position, which is 
lumarkable for its humility (John iti. HtMT 
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(on^tliis sojouni in Judaea lasted is uncertain. Blit r^^ing his bed. It was a labour, and as sucl. fbi* 
in Older to I'econciJe John iv. 1 with Matt. iv. 12» bidden (Jer. jmi. 21). In our Lord's justiiicntiuu 
we must suppose that it was much longer than the of Himself, “ Mjr Father worketh hitherto, and 1 
** twenty-sii or twenty-^even *’ days, to which Mr. work" (John v. 17), there is an unequivocal claim 
Gieswell would limit it. In the way to Galilee to the divine nature. Another discussion about the 
Jesus passed by the shortest route, through Samaria. Sabbath arose from the disciples plucking the eaia 
In the time of our Lord the Samaritans wei'e hated of com as they went through tlie fields (Matt. xii. 
by the Jews even mom than if they had been Gen* 1-8). The time of this is somewhat uncertain ; 
tiles. Yet even in Samaria were souls to be saved ; some would place it a year htter, just after the third 
and Jesus would not sliake off even that dust fi*om Passover : but its place is much more probably 
His feet.’ He came la His journey to Sichem, here. Our Lord quotes cases where the law is 
which the Jews in mockery had clianged to Sychar. supei-seJed or set aside, because He is One who has 
Wearied and athiist He sat on the side of Jacob’s power to do the same. And the lise of a new law 
well. A woman from the neighbouring town came is implied in those words which St. Mark aione has 
to draw from the well, and was astonished that a recorded ; ** The Sabbath was made for man, and 
Jew should address her as a neighbour, with a not man for the Sabbath." The law upon the Sab- 
request for water. The conversation that ensued bath was made in love to men, to preserve for them 
might be taken for an example of the mode in a due measure of rest, to keep room for the worship 
which Chiist leads to Himself the souls of men. of God. The Son of Man has power to re-adjust 
40 this remarkable dialogue are many things to this law, if its work is done, or if men are fit to 
ponder over. The living water vrhich ChiMst would recei'>'e a higher. This may have tiiken place on 
give; the announcement of a change in the wor- the way to Jerusalem after the Passover. On an- 
ship of Jew and Samaritan ; lastly, the confession other Sabbath, probably at Capernaum, to which 
that He who speaks is truly the Messiah, are all Jesus had mturned, the Pharisees gave a far* more 
noteworthy. Jesus now i-eturued to GiUilee, and stiiking proof of the way in which their hai*d and 
came to Nazareth, His own city. In the Synagogue nai'iw and unloving interpretation would turn the 
He expounded to the people a passage from Isaiah beneficence of the Law into a blighting oppression. 
(Ixi. 1), tellipg them that its fulfilment was now Our Lord entei-ed into the synagogue, and found 
at hand in His person. The same ti’utli that had there a man with a withered hand — some poor 
filled the Samaritans with gratitude, wrought up artisan perhaps whose handiwork was his means 
to fury the noen of Nazareth, who would have de- of life. Jesus was about to heal him — which 
rtroyed Him if He had not escaped out of their would give back life to the sufferer — which would 
hands (Luke iv. 16-30). He came now to Caper- give joy to every beholder who had one touch of 
naum. On his way hither, when He had reached pity in his heart. The Pharisees interfere*. “ Is it 
Cana, He healed the son of one of the courtiers of lawful to heal on the Sabbath-day ? " Their doctors 
Herod Antip^ (John iv. 4-6-54), who “ himself be- would have allowed tliem to puli a sheep out of a 
lieved, and his lyhole house." This was the second pit ; hut they will not have a man rescued fitnn 
Galilean miiacle. At Capemaum He wrought many the depth of misery. Karely is that loving Teachei 
miracles for them that needed. Here two disciples wroth, but here His anger, mixed with grief, showed 
who had known him before, namely, Simon Peter itself: He looked round about upon them “ with 
and Andrew, were called from their fishing to be- anger, being giieved at the hai-duess of their hearts," 
come ** fishei's of men " (Matt, iv, 19), and the two and aiiswei-^ their cavils by healing the man (Matt, 
sons of Zebedee received the same summons. After xii. 9-14; Mai'k iii. 1-6; Luke vi. 6-11). Jii 
healing on the Sabbath a demoniac in the Syna- placing the oi'dination or calling of the Twelve 
gogue, a mimcle which was witnessed by many. Apostles just before the Seimon on the Mount, wo 
and was made known everywhere, He returned the ai*e under the guidance of St. Luke (vi, 13, 17). 
same day to Simon’s house, and healed the mother- But this more solemn sepamtion ibr their work’ by 
in-law of Simon, who was sick of a fever. At sun- no means marks the time of their first approach to 
set, the multitude, now fully aroused by what they Jc|sus. That which takes place here is the appoint- 
had heard, brought their sick to Simon’s door to meat of twelve disciples to be a distinct body, under 
get them healed. He did not refuse His succour, the name of Apostles. They are not sent foi th to 
and healed them all (Marki. 29-34). He now, after preach until later in the same year. The number 
showering down on Capernaum sp many cuiw, twelve must have reference to the number of the 
turned His thoughts to the rest of Galilee, where Jewish tribes: it is a number selected on account 
other ** lost sheep ’’ were scattered " Let us go of its symbolical meaning, for the work confided to 
into the next towns that I may preach there also, them might have been wrought by more or fewer, 
for therefore came I forth” (Mark i. 38). The In the four lists of the names of the Ajrostles pre- 
joumey through Galilee, on which He now entered, served to us (Matt, x., Mark iii., Lukevi., Acts i.y 
must have been a general cirouit of that country.**- there is a certain order preseiwed, amidst variations. 
Second year ef the ministry , — Jesus went up to The two pairs of brotliess, Simon and Andrew, and 
Jerosalem to “ a feast of the Jews,” which was the sons of 2^bedee,’ are always named tbp first ; 
probably the Passover. At the pool Bethesda and of these Simon Peter ever holds the first f)liice. 
(~hoi^ of mercy), which was near the sheep-gate Philip and Bartholomew, Thomas and Matthew, are 
(Neh. iii. 1) on ;he north-east side of the Temple, always in the next rank; and of them Philip is 
^us saw many infirm persons waiting their turn always the first. In the third rank James the son 
for the healing Virtues of the water (John v. 1-1 8)« of Alpheus is the first, as Judas Iscariot is always 
Among them was a man who had an infirmity the last, with Simon the Zealot and Thaddaeus be- 
^*^“8 made him whole by a tween. Some of the Apostles were certainly poor 
word, bidding him take up his bed and walk. The and unlearned men ; it is probable that the rest 
mua^was done on the Sabbath; and the Jews, were of the same kind, •Four of them were fishen* 
wao acted against Jesus rebuked the man for car- men, not indeed the poorest of their class; and a 
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fifUl was a ** puUicaa/* one of the taz*<gali}ieren, 
who ooHected the taxes faimed by Homans of higher 
rank. Fmm henceforth the education of the twelve 
Apostles will be one of the principal features of the 
Loj’d’s ministry. Firet He instructs them; then 
He takes them with Him as companions of His 
wayfaiine ; then He sends them forth to teach and 
heal for Him. The Sermon on the Mounts although 
it is meant for all the disciples, seems to hare a 
special reference to the chosen Twelve (Matt. r. 11 ). 
About this time it was that John the Baptist, long 
a prisoner with little hope of release, sent his dis- 
ciples to *Jesus with the question, ** Art thou He 
that should come, or do we look for another ? ** 
111 all the Gospels there is no moie touching inci- 
dent. The great privilege of John’s life was that 
he was appointed to I’ecognize and bear witness to 
the Messiah (John i. 31). After languishing a year 
in a dungeon, after learning that even yet Jesus 
had made no steps towaixls the establishment of His 
kingdom of the Jews, and that His following con- 
sisted of only twelve ’poor Galileans, doubts began to 
cloud over his spirit. Was the kingdom of Messiah 
as near as he had thought? Was Jesus not the 
Messiah, but some foreiunner of that Deliverer, as 
he himself had been? There is no unbelief; be 
does not suppose that Jesus has deceived; when 
the doubts aris^ it is to Jesus that he submits them. 
But it was not without great depression and per- 
plexity that he put the question, ** AH thou He 
that should come?” The scojie of the answer 
iven lies in its recalling John to the grounds of 
is former confidenoe. Now commences the second 
ciixjuit of Galilee (Luke viiL 1-3), to which belong 
the parables in Matt. xiii. ; the visit of our Lord's 
mother and brethren (Luke viii. 19-21), and the ac- 
count of His reception at Nazaieth (Mark vi. 1-6). 
During this time the twelve have joume 3 *ed wii^ 
Him, But now a third circuit in Galilee is re- 
corded, which probably occuned during the last 
three months of this year (Matt. ix. 3^38) ; and 
during this circuit, after reminding them how great 
IS the harvest and how pressing the need of la- 
bourers, He carries the training of the disciples one 
step further by sending them forth by themselves 
to teach (Matt. x. xi.). They went forth two and 
two; and our Lord continued His own circuit 
(Matt. xi. 1), with what companions does not 
appear. After a journey of perhaps two months' 
duration the twelve return to Jesus, and give 'an 
account of their ministry. The third Passover was 
now drawing near ; but the Loixi did not go up to 
it. He wished to commune with His Apostles pri- 
vately upon their work, and, we may suppose, to 
add to the instruction they had alrcady received 
from Him (Mark vi. 30, 31). He therefore went 
with them from the neighbourhood of Capernaum 
to a mountain on the eastern shore of the Sea of 
'Piberias, near Bethsaida Julias, not far from the 
head of the sea. Great multitudes pursued them ; 
and here the Lord, moved to compassion by the 
Imnger and weariness of the people, wrought for 
them one of His most remarkable miracles. Out 
of tive barley loaves and two small fishes. He pro- 
duced food for five thousand men besides women 
and children. After the miracle the disciples crossed 
the sea, and Jesus rctired alone to a mountain to 
commune with the Father, They were toiling at 
tho oar, for the wind was contraiy, when, as the 
night drew towards momkig, they saw Jesus walk- 
iug to thetp on the sea, having passed tlie whole 
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tii^t on the mountain. They were amazed %nd 
tended. He came into the ship and the wind 
ceased. When they reached the shore of Genneearet 
the whole people showed their feuth in Him as a 
Healer of disease (Mark vi, 63-56) ; and He per- 
foi-med very many miracles on them. Yet on the 
next day the great discourse just alluded to was 
uttered, and "from that time many of His disciples 
went back and walked no more with Him ” (John 
vi. 66).— 27iir£? year 0 / the Ministry. — Hearing 
pci haps that Jesus was not coming to the fcast^ 
Scrib^ and Phai isees from Jerusalem went down 
to see Him at Capernaum (Matt, xv. 1). Leaving 
the neighbourhood of Capernaum our Lord now 
travels to the north-west of Galilee, to the ragion 
of Tyre and Sidon. The time is not strictly deter- 
mined, bat it was probably the early summer of 
this year. It does not appear that He retired into 
this heathen countiy for the purpose of ministering ; 
more probably it was a retreat from the machina- 
tions of the Jews (Matt, xv, 21-28; Mark vii. 24- 
30). Ketuming thence He passed round by the 
north of the sea of Galilee to the region of Decapolis 
on its eastern side (Mark vii. 31-37). In this dis- 
trict He performed many miiacles, and especially 
the restoration of a deaf man who had an impedi- 
ment in his speech, remarkable for the seeming 
effort with which He wrought it. To these suc- 
ceeded the feeding of the four thousand with the 
seven loaves (Matt. xv. 32). He now crossed the 
Lake of Magdala, wheie the Pharisees and Sadducees 
asked and were refused a “ sign.” After they had 
departed Jesus crossed the lake with his disciples. 
At Bethsaida Julias, He I'estored sight to a blind 
man ; and here, as in a foimer case, the form and 
preparation which He adopted arc to be remai’ked 
(Mark viii. 22-26). The ministry in Galilee is 
now drawing to its close. Through the length and 
breadth of that country Jesus has proclaimed the 
kingdom of Christ, and has show'n by mighty works 
that He is the Christ that was to come. The 
lengthened jouineys through the land, tlie miracles, 
far more than are recorded in detail, had broiight 
the Gospel home to all the people, Capernaum was 
the focus of His miuistiy. .Through Chorazin and 
Bethsaida He had no doubt passed with crowds be- 
hind Him, drawn together by wonders that they 
had seen, and by the hope of others to follow them. 
Many thousands luid actually been b^^nefited by the 
miracles; and yet of all these there were only 
twelve that rcally clave to Him, and one of them 
was Judas the traitor. With this rejection an epoch 
of the history is connected. He begins to uiiibld 
now the doctrine of His passion more fully. The 
doctrine of a suffering Messiah, so plainly exhibited 
in the prophets, had receded from sight in the cui'* 
rent religion of that time. The announcement of it 
to the disciples was at once new and shocking. 
Turning now to the whole body of those who fol- 
lowed Him (Mai'k, Luke% He published the Chris- 
tian doctrine of self-denial. The Apostles had just 
shown that they took the natural view of suffering, 
that it was an evil to be shunned. They shrank 
from conflict, and pain, and death, as it is natural 
men should. But Jesus teaches that, in comparison 
with the higher life, the life of the soul, the life of 
the body is valueless (Matt. xvi. 21-28 ; Mark viii, 
31-38; Luke ix, 22-27). The Transfigurataon, 
which took place just a week after this conversa- 
tion, is to be understood in connexion with it. The 
ipinds of the twelve were greatly disturbed, at wha^ 
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tiicf Imd heard. Now, if erer, ther needed siipiwt t ietdiiitg ai the Temple (John rii. 11-53 : see e^ 
far their perplexed spirits, and this their I Ter. 30, 32, 44, 4*5, 46). The oflioers wera partly 

Master tailed not to give them. He takes with afraid to seize in the presence of the people fa- 
Him three chosen disciples, Peter, John, and James, vonrite .Teacher ; and partly were themselves awed 
^ho fomed as it wera a smaller circle neamr tc and attracted by Him. The history of the woman 
Jesus than the rest, into a high mountain a(iat taken in adulteiy belongs to this time. To this 
by themselves. Thera ara no means of deteitnining place belongs the account*, given by John alone, ot 
the position of the mountain. The three disciples the healing of one who was blind, and the con* 
wera taken up with Him, who should aiVei*wardi sequences of it (John ix, 1-41, x. 3-21). Thewcll- 
be the three witnesses of His agony in the garden known poiable of the good shepherd is nu answer 
of Getbsemane : those who saw His glory in the to the calumny of the Pharisees, that He was an 
holy mount would be sustained by the ramem- impostor and breiiker of the hiw, ** 'fhis man is not 
biance of it when they beheld His lowest humilia* of God, because he keepeth not the SublXaih-day *' 
tion. The calmness apd exactness of the narrative (ix. 16). We now approach a difficult portion of 
preclude all doubt as to its histoiical chmacter, the sacred history. The note of time given us by 
There has been much discussion on the purport oi John immediately afterwards is the Feast of the 
this great wonder. But thus much seems highly Dedication, which was celebrated on the 25th of 
prabable. Firsts as it was connected with thi Kisleu, answering nearly to December. According 
prayer of Jesus, to which it was no doubt an an- to this Evangelist our Lord does not appear to have 
•wer, it is to be r^arded as a kind^ inauguration raturned to Galilee between the Feast of Tabernacles 
of Him in His new office as the High-pnest who and that of Dedication, but to have passed the time 
should make atonement for the sins of the people with in and near Jerusalem. Matthew and Mark do not 
His own blood. Secondly, as the witnesses of thii allude to the Feast of Tabeniaclea. Luke appeal’s 
scene wera the same three disciples who were with to do so in ix. 51 : but the words there used would 
the Master in the gaiden of Getbsemane, it may be imply that this was the last journey to Jerusalem, 
assumed that the one was intended to prepare them Now in 8t. Luke’s Gospel a large section, from ix. 
for the other. As they came down from themoun- 51 to xviii. 14, seems to belong to the time pre- 
tain He charged them to keep secret what they bad ceding the departure from Galilee ; and the ques- 
sem till after the Kesurrection ; which shows that tion is how is this to be arranged, so that it shall 
this miracle took place for His use and for theirs, harmonize with the iiamtiveof St, John? Inmost 
rather than for the rest of the disciples. Meantime Harmonies a return of our to Galilee has been 
amongst the multitude below a scene was taking assumed, in order to find a place for this })art of 
place which formed the strongest contrast to the '.uke’s Gospel. Perhaps this great division of Luke 
glory and the pence which they had witnessed, and (x. 17-zviii. 14) should be inserted entire between 
which seemed to justify Peter’s remark, ** It is good John x. 21 and 22. Some of the most striking para- 
for us to be here.” A poor youth, lunatic and pos- bles, preserved only by Luke, belong to this period, 
aesaed by a devil, was biought to the disciples who The parables of the good Samaritan, the prodigal 
were not with Jesus, to be cured. They could not son, the unjust stewaid, the rich man and Lazai’us, 
prevail ; and when Jesus appeared amongst them and the Phansce and publican, all peculiar to this 
tlie agonized and disappointed father appealed to 3ospel, belong to tlie present section. The in- 
Him, with a kind of complaint of the impotence of .tioictive account of Maiy and Martha and the 
the disciples. What the disciples had failed to do, miracle of the ten lepera belong to this ]9ortion of 
Jesus did at a word. He then explained to them the narrative. Besides these, scattered that 

that their want of faith in their own power to heal, occur in St. Matthew are heie repeated in a new 
and in His promises .to bestow the power upon connexion. The account of the bringing of young 
them, was the cause of their inability (Matt, xvii. ;hildreu to Jesus unites again the three Evangelists 
14-21; Mark ix. 14-29; Luke ix. 37-43). Once Matt. xix. 13-15; Mark x. 13-16; Luke xviii. 
mora did Jesus foretell His sufferings on their way i5-17'„ On the way to Jei’usalem through Peraea 
hack to Capernaum (Mark ix. .30-32).— l^Vwn the to the Feast of Dedication, Jesus again puts before 
Feast of Tabernacles^ TIM Year, — Feast of the minds of tlie twelve what they are never now 
Tabeniacles was now approaching. His brethren to foiget, the sufferings that await Him. They 
set out for the feast without Him, and He abode ' understood none of these things,” for they could 
in Galilee <br a few days longer (John vii, 2-10). not reconcile this foreboding of suffering with the 
Afterwards He set out, taking the more direct but signs and announcements of the coming of His king- 
less frequented route by Samaria. St. Luke alone dom (Matt. xx. 17-19 ; Mark x. 32-34 ; Luke xviii. 
recoi'ds, in connexion with this journey, the sending 31-34). In consequence of this new, though dark, 
forth of the seventy disciples. This ovent is to timation of the coming of the kingdom, Salome, 
regarded in a different light from that of the twelve, with her two sons, James and John, came to be- 
The seventy had received no special education from speak the two places of highest honour in the king- 
our Loiti, sod their commission was of a temporary dom. Jesus tdls them that they know not whai 
kind. The number has reference to the Gentiles, os ihey ask ; that the places of honour in the kingdom 
twelve had to the Jews; and the scene of the work, thail be bestowed, not by Jesus in answer to s 
Samaria, reminds us that this is a movement directed ;hance request, but upon those for whom they arc 
towards the sti’anger. After healing the ten lepers )r8pared by the Father. As sin ever provokes sin, 
*n Samaria, He came about the midst of the feast the ambition of the ten was now aroused, and they 
u) Jerusalem. The Pharisees and rulers sought to began to be much displeased with James and John, 
take Him ; some of the people, however, believed Tesus once more racalls the pi'inciple that the child- 
in Him, but concealed their opinion for fear of the [ike disposition is that which He approves (Matt, 
rulers. To this divisioB of opinion we may attri- xx, 20-26; Mark x. 85-45). The healing of the 
bute the failure of the repeated attempts on the two blind men at Jcritiio is chiefly remarkable 
gMrt of the Sanhedrim to take One who was openly among to miracles ftom the difficulty whi^ h« 
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ftriaeii li^ hanmonuing the accounts. Matthew speaks 
of two blind men, and of the occasion as the de- 
partui'e from Jericho; Mark of one, whom he 
names, and of their ariival at Jericho ; and Luke 
agmes with him* This point has received much 
discussion ; but the view of Lightfoot linds favour 
with many eminent expositors, that there were 
two blind men, and both were liealed under similar 
circumstances, except that liailiinaeus was on one 
side of the city, and was healed by Jesus as Ha 
entered, and the other w’as healed on the other side 
us they departed (Matt, xx. 29-34 ; Mark x. 46-52 ; 
Luke xviii. 35-43). The calling of Zacchaeus has 
more than a mere personal interest. He was a 
publican, one of a class hated and despised by the 
Jews. But he was one w'ho sought to serve God. 
Fi-om such did Jesus wish to call His disciples, 
whether they were publicans or not (Luke xix. 
l-lO). We have reached now the Feast of Dedi- 
cation ; but, as has been said, the exact place of 
the events in St. Luke about this part of the minis- 
try has not been concfusively determined. After 
l>eing present at the feast, Jesus returned to Beth- 
abara beyond Jordan, where John had formerly 
baptised, and abode there. How long He remaint^ 
here does not appear. It was probably for some 
weeks. The sore need of a family in Bethany, who 
were what men call tlie intimate friends of our 
LohI, cal led. Him thence. Lazarus was sick, and j 
his sisters sent word of it to Jesus, whose power 
they well knew. It was not till Lazai-us had been 
four days in the grave that the Saviour appeared 
on the scene. But with the power of God he 
breaks the fettei-s of brass in which Lazarus was • 
held by death, and at His woixi the man on whom 
coiTuption hml already begun to do its work, came 
forth alive and whole (John xi. 1-45). A miracle 
so public, for Bethany was close to Jerusalem, and 
the family of Lazarus well known to many pople 
in the mother-city, could not escape the notice of 
the Sanhedrim. A meeting of this Council was 
called without loss of time, and the matter dis- 
cussed. We now approach the final stage of the ; 
history, and evei'y word and act tend towards the : 
great act of suH’ering. Each day is marked by its ] 
own events or instructions. Our Lord entered into 
Bethany on Friday the 8th of Nisan, the eve of the 
Sabbath, and remained over the Sabbath.— | 
dai/ the 9th of Nisan (^April Is^), — As he was at j 
supper in the house of one Simon, suinamed ** the | 
leper,*’ a relation of Lazarus, who was at table with 
Him, Mary, full of gratitude for the wonderful 
raising of her brother from the dead, took a vessel 
containing a quantity of pure ointment of spikenard, 
and anointed the feet of Jesus, and wiped His feet 
with her hair, and anointed His head likewise.— 
Passion Week, tSunday the lOM day of Nisan \ 
{April 2nd). — When He arrives at the Mount of 
Olives He commands two of His disciples to go into 
the village neai* at hand, where they would find an 
ass, and a colt tied with her. With these beasts, 
impressed as for the service of a king. He was to 
enter into Jemsalem. The disciples spread upon 
the ass their ^god cloaks for Him to sit on. And 
the multitudes cried aloud before Him, in the words 
♦f the 118th Psalm, “ Hosanna, Save now ! blessed 
B He that cometh ,iii the name of the Lord.” All 
-he city was moved. Blind and lame came to the 
Temple when He -an-ived there and were healed. 
After working miracles in the Temple He returned 
to Bethany. The 10th Nisan was the day for 
H, D. B. • 
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the se|iaration of the paschal lamb (Ex, xiL*3). 
Jesus, the Lamb of God, entered Jemsalem and 
the 'i'eraple on tills day, and altliough none but He 
knew that He was the Pasclial Lamb, the< cotnei* 
dence is not undesigned (Matt. xxL 1-11, 14-17; 
Mark xi. 1-1 1 ; Luke xix. 29-44 ; JohnxiL 12-19)- 
^Monday the llth of Nisan {April 3rrf).— The 
next day Jesus returned to Jerusalem, again to tidee 
advantage of the mood of the people to instruct 
them. On the way he approached one of the many 
fig-trees which grew in that quarter, and found 
that it was full of folia^, but without fruit. He 
said, No map eat fruit of thee hereatlter for 
ever !” and the fig-tree withered away (Matt. xxi. 
18, 19 ; Mark xi. 12-14), Proceeding now to the 
Temple, He cleared its court of the crowd of traders 
that gathered there (Matt. xxi. 12, 13; Mark xi. 
15*19; Luke xix, 45<48). In the evening he re- 
turned again to Bethany.— 7hesc2a?/ the \2th cf 
Nisan {April ^). — On this the thii'd day of Pas- 
sion week JesurWent into Jerusalem as before, and 
visited the Temple. The Sanhedrim came to Him 
to call Him to account for the clearing of the 
Temple. “ By what authority doest thou these 
things?” The Lord answeied their question by 
another. They refused to answer, and Jesus refused 
in like manner to answer them. To this time belong 
the parables of the two sons (Matt. xxi. 23-32 ; 
Mark xi, 27-33; Lukexx. 1-8), of the wicke<l hus- 
bandman, and of the wedding garment (Matt. xxi. 
33-46, xxif. 1-14 ; Mark xii. 1-12 ; Luke xx. 9*19). 
Another great discourse belongs to this day, which, 
more than any otlier, presents Jesus as the great 
Prophet of His people. On leaving the Temple 
His disciples drew attention to the beauty of its 
structure, its “ goodly stones and gifts,” their i*e- 
marks probably a^'ising from the threats of destruc- 
tion which had so lately been uttered by Jesus. 
Their Master answered that not one stone of the 
noble pile should be left upon another. When 
they reached the Mount of Olives the disciples, 
or rather the first four (Mark), speaking for the 
rest, asked him when this destruction should be 
accomplished. To understand the answer it must 
be borne in mind that Jesus warned them that 
He was not giving them an historical account such 
as would enable them to anticipate the events. 
** Of that day and hour knoweth no man, no, not 
the angels of heaven, but my Father only.” Exact 
data of time are to be puiT>osely withheld fiom 
them. Accoitlingly two events, analogous in cha- 
racter but widely sundered by time, are so treateil 
in 'the prophecy that it is almost impossible to 
disentangle them. The destruction of Jerusalem 
and ' the day of judgment — the national and the 
universal days of account — arc spoken of together 
or alternately without hint of the great interval of 
time that separates them. The conclusion which 
Jesus drow from his own awful wai’ning was, that 
they were not to attempt to fix the date of his 
return. The lesson of the parable of the Ten 
Vii-gins is the same (Matt. xxiv. 44, xxV, 13). 
And the parable of the Talents, hero repeated in a 
modified form, teaches how precious to souls, are 
tlie uses of time (xxv. 14-30). In concluding this 
momentous discourse, our Loi'd puts aside the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, and displays to our ^et 
the picture of the final judgment (Matt. xxv. 31- 
46). With these weighty words ends the third 
dsy.^^Wedtiesday the I9th of Nisan {A^l 5M). 
— This day was passed *in retii’emcnt with the 
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ApMtles. Satan bad pat it into the miml o1 one 
of them to betray Him; and Judas Iscariot madd a 
ooTenant to betray Him to the chief priests fbr 
thirty pieces of silm (Matt. xxri. 14-16; Mark 
xiv. 10, 11 ; Luke xzii. JAuradloi/ m& 14M 

of Msan (April 6M).-r~On “the first Aiy of on- 
Wavened bread,** the ^sciples asked their Master 
^here they were to eat the Passover. He diiected 
Petei* and John to go into Jerusalem, and to fi>llow 
a man whom they should see bearing a pitcher of 
water, and to demand of him, in their Master's 
name, the use of the guestchamber in hia house for 
this purpose. All happened as Jesus had told 
them, and in the evening they assembled to cele- 
brate, for the last time, the paschal meal. The 
sequence of the events is not quite clear from a 
comparison of the Evangelists. The older seems 
to be as follows. When they had taken their 
places at table and the supper had begun, Jesus 
gave them the first cup to divide amongst them- 
selvts (Luke). It was customary to drink at the 
paschal supper four cups of wine mixed with 
water; and this answer^ to the first of them. 
There now arose a contention among the disciples 
which of them should be the greatest ; perhaps in 
connexion with the places which they had taken at 
this feast (Luke). After a solemn wai'niog against 
pride and ambition Jesus peiToi-med an act which, 
as one of the Inst of His life, must ever have been 
remembered by the witnesses as a great lesson of 
humility. He rose from the table, poured water 
into w Imin, girded himself with a towel, and pro- 
ceeded to wash the disciples* feet (John). After 
all had been washed, the ^viour explained to them 
the meaning of what He had done. ** If I, your 
Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye also 
ought to wash one another’s feet. For I have 
given you an example, that ye should do as I 
have done to you’* (Matt. xxvi. 17-20 ; Mark xiv, 
12-17 ; Luke xxii. 7-30 ; John xiii. 1-20). From 
this act of love it does not seem that even the 
traitor Judas was excluded. But his treason was 
thoronghly known; and now Jesus denounces it. 
One of them should betray Him. The traitor 
having gone straight to his wicked object, the end 
of the Saviouris roinisti-y seemed already at hand. 
He gave them the new commandment, to love one 
ano&er, as though it were a last bequest to them 
(Matt. zzvi. 21-25; Mark xiv. 18-21; Luke xxii. 
21-23 ; John xiii. 21-35). Towaixls the close of 
the meal Jesus instituted the sacrament of the 
Loi'd’s Supper (Matt. xxvi. 26-29 ; Mark xiv. 22- 
25 ; Luke xxii. 19, 20 ; 1 Cor. zi. 23-25), The 
doual of Peter is now foretold, and to no one 
would such an announcement be more incredible 
than to Peter himself (Matt. zzvi. 31-35; Mark 
xiv. 27-31; Luke xxii. 31-38; John xiii. 36-38). 
That great final discoai*se, which John alone has 
record^, is now delivered. Although in the middle 
of it there is a mention of depai*ture (John xiv. 31), 
this perhaps only implies that they prepared to go ; 
and then the whole discourse was delivered in the 
house before they proceeded to Getbsemane (John 
«v.-xvii.).— iFraitoy the 15th of Niaan (April 7<A), 
Eluding part of the em of it , — “ When they had 
wmg a hymn,*' which perhaps means, when they 
had rang the second part of the Hallel, or song of 
pi'aise, which consisted of Psalms cxv.-cxviii., the 
former part (Psalms cxiii.-cxiv.') having been sung 
at an earlier part of the supper, they went out 
ww Uie Mount of Olives. Jesus takes only his 
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three proved companions, Peter, James, and John 
ami passes with them briber into the garden^ 
living the rast seated, probably near the entt'anoe, 
Ko pen, can attempt to deeoribe what passed that 
night in that secluded spot. He tells them “ my 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death: tany 
ye here and watch with me,** and then leaving even 
the three He goes further, and in solitude wiestles 
with an inconceivable trial. The words of Mark 
are still more expressive — “ He began to he sore 
amazed, and to be veiy heavy** (xiv. 33), The 
foimer word means that he was struck with a 
great dread; not from the fear of physical suf- 
fering, however excruciating, we may well believe, 
but from the contact with the sins of the world, of 
which, in some inconceivable way, He felt the 
bitteitiess and the weight. He did not merely con- 
template them, but bmr and feel them. It is im- 
possible to explain this scene in Getbsemane in any 
other way. The disciples have sunk to sleep. It 
was in search of consolation that He came back to 
them. ThexJisciple who had been so ready to ask 
“Why cannot I follow thee now?** must hear 
another question, that rebukes his former confi- 
dence—'* Couldest not thdu watch one hour ?** A 
second time He departs and wrestles in prayer with 
the Father. A second time He returns and finds 
them sleeping. The same scene is repeated yet 
a third tune; and then all is concluded. Hence- 
forth they may sleep and take their rest; never 
more shall they be asked to watch one hour with 
Jesus, for His ministry in the flesh is at an end. 
This scene is in complete contrast to the Trans- 
figuration (Matt. xxvi. *36-46; Mai'k xiv. 32-42; 
Luke xxii. 39-46; John zviii. 1). Judas now 
appeared to complete his work. In the doubtful 
light of torches, a kiss from him was the sign to 
the officers whom they should take. Peter, whose 
name is first given in John*8 Gospel, drew a sword 
and smote a servant of the high-priest and cut off 
his ear ; bnt his Lord refused such succour, and 
healed the wounded man. All the disciples forsook 
Him and fled (Matt. zzvi. 47-56 ; Mark xiv. 
43-52 ; Luke xiii. 47-53 ; John xviii, 2-12). 
There is some difficulty in aiTanging the events 
that immediately follow, so as to embrace all the 
'•ur accounts. On the capture of Jesus He was 
first taken to the house of Annas, the father-in-law 
of Caiaphos the high-priest. It might appear from 
the course of John*s narrative that the examination 
of our Lord, and the first denial of Peter, took 
place in the house of Annas (John xviii. 13, 14). 
But the 24th vei-se is retrospective ; and probably 
all that occm’red after verse 14 took place not at 
the house of Annas, but at that of Caiaphas. The 
house of the high-priest consisted probably, like 
other Eastern houses, of an open central court with 
chambera round it. Into this court a gate admitted 
them, at which a woman stood to open. As Peter 
passed in, the portress took note of him ; and after- 
wards, at the fire which had been lighted, asked 
him, <*Art not thou also one of this man*s dis- 
ciples ? ** (John). All the zeal and boldness of 
Peter seems to have deserted him. He had eume 
as in secret ; he is deterniined so to remain, and he 
denies his Master I Feeling now the danger of his 
situation, he went out into the porch, and there 
some one, or, looking at all the accounts, probably 
several pei^sons, asked him the> question a second 
time, and he denied more strongly. About aa 
hour after, when be bad returned into the court 
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tan same questioa was pat to him a third time, 
with the same rcsulii Then the cock crew $ and 
lesus who was within aig'ht, probably iu some 
open room communicating with the oouit, ** turned 
and looked upon Peter. A]<d Peter remembered the 
word of the Lord, how He had said unto Him, 
Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny Me thrice. 
And Peter went out and wept bitterly” (Matt, 
xxvi. 57, 58, 69-75 ; Mai*k xiv. 53, 54, 66-72 ; 
Luke xxii. 54-62 ; John xviii. 13-18, 24-27). 
The fiiat interrogatory to which our Lord was 
subject (John xvui. 19-24) was addressed to Him 
by Caiaphas, probably beibre the Sanhedrim had 
time to assemble. It was the questioning of an 
inquisitive persou who had an important criminal 
in his presence, rather than a foimal examination. 
The Lord's refusal to answer is thus explained and 
justified. When the more regular proceedings begin 
He is ready to answer. A seiTant of the high- 
priest, knowing that he should thei*eby pleiis^e his mas- 
ter, smote the cheek of the Son of God with the palm 
of his hand. But this was only the beginning of 
horrors. At the dawn of day the i^nhedrim, 
summoned by the high-priest in the coui*se of the 
night, assembled, and brought their band of fal^ 
witnesses, whom they must have had ready betbie. 
'fhese gave their testimony, but even before this 
unjust tribunal it could not stand ; it was so full 
of conti'adictions. At last two false witnesses came, 
and their testimony was very like the truth. Even 
these two fell into contradictions. The high-priest 
now with a solemn adjuration asks Him whether 
He is the Chiist the Son of God. He answera tliat 
He is, and foretells His retura in gloiy and power 
at the last day. This is enough for their pui^iose. 
They pronounce Him guilty of a crime for which 
death should be the punishment (John xviii. 19-24; 
Luke xxii. 63-71 ; Matt, xxvi. 59-68; Mark xiv. 
55-65). Although they had pronounced Jesus to 
he guilty of death, the Sanhedrim possessed no power 
to caiTy out such a sentence. As soon as it was 
day they took Him to Pilate, the Roman procurator. 
The hall of judgment, or praetorium, was probably 
a part of the tower of Antonia near the Tem|de, 
where the Homan garrison was. Pilate heai'ing 
that Jesus was an offender under their law, was 
about to give them leave to treat him accoixiingly ; 
and this would have made it quite safe to execute 
Him. From the first Jesus found favour in the 
eyes of Pilate, and he pronounced that he found 
no fault in Him. Not so easily were the Jews to 
be cheated of their prey. They heaped up accusa- 
tions against Him as a disturber of the public peace 
(Luke xxiii. 5). Pilate was no mat^ for their 
vehemence. Finding that Jesus was a Galilean, he 
sent Him to Herod to be dealt with ; but Herod, 
after cruel mockery and pollution, sent Him back 
to Pilate. Now commenced the fearful struggle 
between tlie Homan pitxnirator, a weak as well as 
cruel man, and the Jews. The weH-known incid- 
ents of the second interview are soon recalled. 
After the examination by Herod, and the retuxTi of 
Jesus, Pilate proposed to release Him, as it was 
usual on the feast-day to release a prisoner to the 
Jews out of grace. Pilate knew well that the 
priests and xnilers would object to this ; but it was 
a covert appeal to the people. The multitude> 
persuaded by the priests, preferred another pi-isoner, 
called Barabbas. Now ca^pe Ihe scourging, and 
the blows and insults of the soldiers, who, utteoring 
tnith when they thought they wet ^ only iwviling. 


crowned Him and addressed Him as King of the 
Jews. Accoitling to Joim, Piieite now made one 
more effbi’t for His release. He still sought to 
release Jesus: but the last argument, which had 
been in the minds of both sides all along, was siow 
openly applied to him : ** If thou let this man go, 
thou ai*t not Causar^s friend.” This decided the 
question. He delivered Jesus to be cruciffed (Matt, 
xxvii. 15-30-; Mark xv. 6-19; Luke xxiii. 17-26; 
John xviii. 39, 40, xix. 1-16). John mentions 
that this occurred about the sixth hour, reck- 
oning probably from midnight. In Mark the 
Jewish reckoning from six in the morning is 
followed. One rereou alone has been avlm amidst 
the excitements of that night of hoiToi-s. On Him 
is now laid the weight of His cross, or at least 
of the transvei'se beam of it ; and, with this press- 
ing Him down, they proceed out of tlie city to 
Golgotha or Calvary, a place the site of whidi 
is now uncciiaiu. As He began to droop. His 
persecutors, unwilling to defile themselves with tlie 
accursed burden, lay hold of Simon of Cyrene 
and coro^iel him to cany the cross after Jesus. 
After offering Him wine and myrrh, they crucified 
Him between two thieves. Nothing was wanting 
to His humiliation ; a thief had been preferred be- 
fore Him, and two thieves share His punishment. 
Pilate set over Him in three languages the inscrip- 
tion, ** Jesus, the King of the Jews.” The chieA 
priests took exception to this that it did not de- 
nounce Him os falsely calling Himself by that 
name, but Pibite refused to alter it. One of the 
two thieves underwent a change of heai't even on 
the cross : he reviled at firet (Matt.) ; and then, 
at the sight of the constancy of Jesus, repented 
(Luke) (Matt, xxvii. ; Markxv.; Luke xxiii.; John 
xix.). in the depths of His bodily suffering, Jesus 
calmly commended to John (?), who stood near, 
the cai e of Mary his mother. “ Behold thy son ! 
behold thy mother.” From the sixth hour to the 
ninth there was darkness over the whole land. At 
the ninth hour (3 p.m.) Jesus uttered with a 
loud voice the opening words of the 22nd Psalm, 
all the inspired words of which referred to the 
suffering Messiah. One of those piesent dipped 
a sponge in the common sour wine of the soldiere 
and put it on a reed to moisten the sufferer's 
lips. AOTin He cried with a loud A"oi(«, “It is 
finished (John), “ Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit ” (Luke) ; and gave up the ghost 
(Matt, xxvii. 31-56 ; Mark xv. 20-41 ; Luke xxiii. 
33-49; John xix, 17-30). On the death of Jesus 
the veil which covered the most Holy Place of the 
Temple, the place of the more especial piiesence of 
Jehovah, was rent in twain. There was a great 
earthquake. Many who were dead rose from their 
graves, altliough they retimied to , the dust again 
after this great token of Christ’s quickening power 
hod been given to many (Matt.). The Jews, veiy 
zealous for the Sabbath in the midst of their mur- 
derous work, begged Pilate that he would put an 
end to the punishment by breaking the legs of the 
dimiunls that they might be taken down and 
buried before the ^bbath, for which they were 
prepai’ing (Deut. xzi. 23 ; Joseph., £, J, iv. 5, 
§ 2). ThoM whd were to execute this duty feimd 
Hiat Jesus was dead and the thieves still living. 
The death of the Lord before the others was, no 
doubt, partly the consequence of the previous 
mental suffering 'which He had undergone, and 
partly because His will to die lessened the naturel 

2 1 ) 2 
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iresistanoe of the frame to dissolution*. Joee|)li of 
Anniathes, a member of the Council but a seorel 
disciple of Jesus, came to Pilate to beg the body o: 
Jesus, that he might bury it. Nicodemus assisted 
in this work of love, and they anointed the bod} 
and laid it in Joseph*8 new tomb (Matt, snrii, 
50-61 ; Mai’k xv. 37-47 ; Luke xxiii. 46-56; John 
xix. S(i-42)»^»Saiurdatf the 16tA of JSfisan (ApHT 
8tA). — ^The chief priests and Pharisees^ with Pilate'i 
permission, set a watch over the tomb, lest His 
disciples come by night and steal Him away, an<f 
say unto the people He is risen from the dead* 
(Matt, xxvii. 62-66).— /Sutufay the I7th of Ifisan 
(April 9th ) » — The Sabbath ended at six on th< 
evening of Nisan 16th. Early the next momin(, 
the resurrectioa of Jesus took place. The exact 
hour of the resurrection is not mentioned by any o' 
the Evangelists. Of the great mystery itaelf, tb 
resumption of life by Him who was truly dead, W( 
see but little. The women, who had stood by the 
cross of Jesus, had prepared spices on the evening 
befoi'e, perhaps to complete tlie embalming of our 
Loi*d*s body, already perfoi-med mi haste by Joseph 
and Nicodemus. They came vej-y early on the firsi 
day of the week to the sepulchre. When the} 
an-ive they find the stone rolled away, and Jesuf 
no longer in the Sepulchre. He had risen from the 
dead. Mary Magdivlene at this point goes btick in 
baste; and at once, believing that the body has 
been removed by men, tells Peter and John that 
the Lord has been taken away. The other women, 
however, go into the Sepulchre, and they see an 
angel (Matt. Mark). The two angels, mentioned 
by St. Luke, are probably two separate appearances 
to different members of the group; for he alone 
mentions an indefinite number of women. They now 
leave the sepulchre, and go in haste to make known 
the news to the Apostles. As they were going, 
** Jesus met them, saying, All hail,*’ The eleven do 
not believe the account when they receive it. In the 
mean time Peter and John came to the Sepulchre. 
They ran, in their eagerness, and John arrived fimt 
and looked in ; Peter aftemards came up, and it is 
characteristic that the awe which had prevented the 
other disciple from going in appears to have been 
unfelt by Peter, who entered at once, and found the 
giuve-clothes lying, but not Him who had worn 
them. 7'his fact must have suggested that the 
removal was not the work of human hands. They 
then mtuiued, wondering at what they had seen. 
Mary Magdalene, however, remained weeping at 
the tomb, and she too saw the two angels in the 
tomb, though Peter and John did not. They ad- 
di'ess her, and she answers, still, however, without 
any suspicion that the Lord is risen. As she turns 
away she sees Jesus, but in the tumult of her 
feelings does not even ‘recognise Him at His first 
address. But He calls her by name, and then 
she joyfully recognises her Master. The thii*d 
appearance of our Lord was to Peter (Luke, Paul) ; 
the fourth to the two disciples going to Emmaus 
in the evening (Mark, Lulm) ; the fifth in the 
same evening to the eleven as they sat at meat 
(Mark, Luke, John). All of these occurred on 
the firet day of the week, the very day of 
the Besurrection. Exactly a w^ after, He ap- 
I)ear^ to the Apostles, and gave Thomas a con- 
vincing proof of His Resunection (John) ; this was 
the sixth appearance. The seventh was in Galilee, 
where seven of the Apostles were assembled, aome 
« them probably about to return to their old trade 
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of l^ing (John). The eighth was to the elew 
(Matt.), and probably to five hundred brethren as* 
sembled with them (Paul) on a mountam in Galilee. 
The ninth was to James (Puul) ; and the last to 
the Apostles at Jerusalem just before the Ascen- 
sion (Act8).<—CH«ONaiiOOT.— Fear of the birth of 
(Mst . — ^It is certain that our Lord.was boro b^ 
ibie the death of Herod the Great. The death of 
Horod took place in A.U.C. 750. It follows, thei'e* 
fore, that the Dionysian era, which corresponds to 
A.U.C. 754, is at least four years too late. Many 
have thought that the star seen by the wise men 
gives grounds for an exact' calculation of the time 
of our Lord*s bii-th. It will be found, however, 
that this Is not the case. [Star in the East.] 
The census taken by Augustus Csesar, which led to 
the jouroey of Mary from Nazareth just befoi’e the 
birth of the Loi-d, lias also been look^ on as an im- 
portant note of time, in refei-ence to the chronology 
of the life of Jesus. The value of this census, as a 
fiict in the chronology of the life of Christ, dey^uds 
on the connexion which is sought to be established 
between it and the insuiTection which broke out 
under Matthias and Judas, the son of Sariphaeus, 
dn the last illness of Herod. If the insurrection 
arose out of the census, a point of connexion be- 
tween the sacred history and that of Josephus is 
made out. Such a connexion, however, has not 
been clearly made out. The age of Jesus at His 
baptism (Luke iii. 23) affords an element of calcu- 
lation. And Jesus Himself began to be about 
thirty yeai-s of age.** Bora in the beginning of 
A.u.C. 750 (or the end of 749), Jesus would he 
thirty in the beginning of A.U.C. 780 (a.d. 27). 
To the first Passover after the baptism attaches a 
note of time which will confii*m the calculations 
already made. ** Then said the Jews, Forty and 
six years was this Temple in building, and wilt 
thou rear it up in three days ? ** There can be no 
doubt that this refere to the rebuilding of the 
Temple by Herod. It is infen’ed from Josephus {Afit. 
XV. 11, § 5 & 6) that it was begun in the month 
Cisleu, A.U.C. 734. And if the Passover at which 
this remark was made was that of A.u.C. 780, 
then forty-five years and some months have elapsed, 
which, accoi*ding to the Jewish mode of reckoning 
would be spoken of as “forty and six years.” 
One datum remains: the commencement of the 
preaching of John the Baptist is connected with 
the fifteenth, year of the reign of Tiberius 
Cassar (Luke iii. 1), The rule of Tiberius may be 
calculated either from the beginning of his sole 
reign, after the death of Augustus, A.U.C. 767, 
or from his joint goverament with Augustus, i, e. 
from the beginning of A.u.C. 765. In the latter 
case the fifteenth year would correspond with 
A.U.C. 779, which goes to confirm the rest of the 
calculations relied on in this ariicle. 

Jeth'n. L Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses (Fx. 
IV. 18).— 2. The firsjtborn of Gideon’s seventy sons 
; Judg. viii. 20).— 2. The father of Amasa, captain- 
genet^ of Absalom’s army. Jether is merely another 
form of libra (2 Sam»zvii. 25), the latter being pro- 
bably a corruption. He is described in 1 Chr. ii. 17 
as an IshmaeBte, which again is' more likely to be 
correct than the “ Israelite'* of the Heb. in 2 Sam. 
xviL, or the " Jezreelite ** of the LXX. and Vulg. 
in the same passage.— 4. The son of Joda, a de- 
scendant of Hezron, o^the tribe of Judah (1 Chi. 
li. S2)<— 5. The son of Ezra, whose name occurs 
in a dislocated pawage in the genealogy of Judak 
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(I dir, Iv, The chirf of a ikmUy of war- 

riors of the line of Asher, end father of Jephunneh 
(1 Chr. vii. 38). He is probably the same as 
Ithron in the preying verse. 

JeCh'eih, one of the phylarchs (A. V. ** dukes '*) 
tvho came of Esau (Gen. zxxvi. 40 ; 1 Ghr« h 51). 
I'his rocord of the Edomite phylarchs may point 
specially to the places and habitations, or towns, 
named after, or occupied by, them. El-Wetideh, 
which is etymologically connected with Jetheth, is 
a place in Nejd ; there is also a place called £1- 
Wetid ; and El-Wetiddt, which is the name of moun- 
tains belonging to Benee *Abd-Allah Ibn Ghatfin. 

Jeihlali, one of the cities of the tribe of Dan 
(Josh. xix. 42). 

Jeih'ro was priest or prince of Vidian, both 
offices probably being combined in one person. 
Moses spent the forty years of his exile from Egypt 
with him, and married his daughter Zipporah. By 
the advice of Jethro, Moses appointed deputies to 
judge the congregation and share the burden of 
government with himself (Ex. xviii.). On account 
of his local knowledge he was entreated to remain 
with the Isinelites thioughout their journey to 
Canaan (Num, x. 31, 33). it is said in Ex. ii. 18 
that the priest of Midian whose daughter Moses 
married was Reuel ; afterwards at ch. iii. 1, he is 
called Jethro, as also in ch. xviii. ; but in Num. x. 
29 ** Hobab the son of Raguel the Midianite ** is 
apparently called Moses* father-in-law (comp. Judg. 
iv. 1 1). Some commentators take Jethro and Reuel 
to be identical, and call Hobab the brother-in-law 
of Moses. The present punctuation of our Hebrow 
Bibles does not warrant this. 

Je'tnr, Gen. xxv. 15 ; 1 Chr. i. 31, v. 19. 
[Ituraea.] 

Jea'el. 1. A chief man of Judah, one of the 
Bene-Zeitdi (1 Chr, ix. 6; comp. 2).— S. One of 
the Bene-Adoiiikam who roturoed to Jerusalem 
with Esdras (1 Esdr. viii, 39), [Jeiel.] ' 

Je'nih. 1. Son of Esan, by Aholibamah, the 
daughter of Anah, the sou of Zebeon the Hivite 
(Gen, xxxvi, 5, 14, 18 ; 1 Chr. i. 35).— 2. A 
Benjamite, son of Bilhan ^1 Chr. vii. 10, 11),— 
8 . A Gei'shonite Levite, of the house of Shiroei 
(1 Chr. xxiii. 1*0, 11).— 4. Sou of Kehoboam king 
of Judah (2 Chr. xi. 18, 18). 

Je'nx, head of a Benjamite house, in an obscure 
pnealogy (1 Chr, viii, 10), apparently son of Sha- 
haraim and Hodesh his ^iixl wife, and born in 
Moab. 

Jew. This name was properly applied to a mem- 
ber of the kingdom of Judah after the separation 
of the ten tribes. In this sense it occui's twice in 
the second book of Kings, 2 K. xvi. 6, xxv. 25, and 
seven times in the later chapters of Jeremiidi : Jer. 
xxxii. 12, xxxiv. 9 (in connexion with Hebrew), 
xxxviii. 19, xl. 12, xli. 3, xliv. 1, lii. 28. The 
term first makes its appearance just beforo the 
captivity of the ten trifai^, and then is used to 
denote the men of Judah who held Elath, and were 
driven out by Rezin king of Syria (2 K. xvi. 6). 
The fugitives in Egypt (Jer. xliv. 1)' belonged to 
the two fdbes, and were ^stinguished by the name 
of the more important. After the Return the 
word received a larger application. Partly from 
the predominance of the members of the old 
lEing&tn of Juihih among thdse who returned 
to Palestine, partly from the identification of 
Jndah with the rwgiou^ ideas and hopes of the 
ftll the membelni of the new state were 
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called Jews fJndaeaiis), end the Beme was exCnded 
to the jemnants <€i the race scattered throughent 
the nations (Dan. iil 8, 12 1 te. it, 12, 2d, .dKiu 
Neh. i. 2, ii. 16, v. 1, die. i Esth, iii. 4 4tc.). 

Under the name of Judaeans/* thb people of Israd 
were knowh to classical writers ('fac. M v. 2, dfO.). 
The force of the title “ Jew ** is seen particularly is 
the Gospel of St John, who vei^ rarely uses -any 
othei’ teiin to desmibe the opponents of our Loro. 
The name, .indeed, appeared at tlie close of the 
apostle*8 life to the tme antithesis to Chris- 
tianity, as describing the limited and definite finna 
of a national religion ; but at an earlier stage of the 
progress of the faith, it was contrasted with Greek 
as implying an outwaid covenant with God (Korn, 
i. 16, ii. 9, 10; Col. iii. 11, &c.), which was tlie 
oomlative of Hellenist [Hellenist], and mai-ked 
a division of language subsisting within the entiro 
body, and at the same time less exprossive than 
Israelite^ which brought out with especial clearness 
the privileges and hopes of the* children of Jacob 
(2 Cor. xi. 22 ; John i. 47 ; 1 Macc. i. 43, 53, and 
often). The history of Judaism is divided by Jost 
— the most profound writer who has investigated 
it— into two great eras, tlie first extending to tlie 
close of the collections of the oral laws, 536 
b.c.-~600 a.d. : the second reaching to tlie present 
time. 

Jews* Language, in tlie. Literally **Jew- 
ishJy:** for the Hebrew must be taken adverbially. 
It denotes as well the pui‘e Hebrew as the dialect 
acquired during the Captivity, which was charao- 
terized by Aramaic forms and idioms. 

Jew'ei. [l*RECiou8 Stones.] 

Jew'esB, a woman of Hebrew birth, without dis- 
tinction of tribe (Acts xvi. 1, xxiv* 24). 

Jew'idl, of or belonging to Jews; an epithet 
applied to their Rabbinical legends (Tit. i. 14), 

Jew*ry, the same woid elsewhere rendeied Judah 
and Judaea. It occurs roveral times in the Apoc. 
and N. T., but once only in the O. T. (Dan. v. 
13). Jewiy comes to us through the Norman- 
French, and is of fiaquent occurrence in Old 
English. 

Jesani'ali, the son of Hoshaiah, the Maachathite, 
and one of the captains of the forces, who had 
escaped from JerusMem during the final attack of 
the beleaguering army of the Chaldaeans. When 
the Babylonians bad departed, Jezaniah, with the 
men under his command, was one of the firat who 
returned to Gedallah at Mizpah. In the events 
which followed the assassination of that officei* 
Jezaniah took a prominent part (2 K. xxv. 23; 
Jer. xl. 8, xlii. 1, xliii. 2). 

Jei'ebhl, wife of Ahah, king of Israel, and 
mother of Atbaliah, queen of J udah, and Ahaaiah 
and Joram, kings of Israel. She was a Phoenician 
princess, daughter of " Ethbaal king of the Zido- 
niana.** Hit maniage with Ahab was a tuiuing 
point in the history of Israel. She was a woman 
iu whom, with the luckless and licentious habits of 
an Oriental queen, were united the sternest and 
fiercest qualities inherent in the Phoenician peopi*. 
In her hands her husband became s mere puppet 
(1 £. xxi. 25). The first effect of her infiueuce 
was the immediate establishment of the Pho^dan 
worahip on U grand scale in the court of Ahab. At 
her table were supported no less than 450 piopbets 
of Baal, and 400 of Astarte (1 K, xvi. 31^ 23, 
xviii. 19). The prophets of Jebovdh, Urho up to 
this time had found thdr diief ratuge k the 
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iMxrtilDrn kingdom, wore attacked by her ordent 
and put to the aword (1 K. rriii.'lS; 2 K. br, 7)« 
When at last the people, at the iQetigatio& of Elgidi, 
roae against her mmiatera, and slaaghtered them at 
the foot of Oanhd, and when Ahab waa terrified 
into submission, she alone retained her presence of 
mind; and when she received in the palace of 
Jezieel the tidings that her rebgion was all but 
desti'oyed (1 K. zix. 1), her only answer was one 
of those fiiarful tows which have made the leaders 
of Sbemitio nations so tei'rible whether for good 
or evil->-espTessed in a message to the r&ry man 
who, as it might have seemed bat an hoar before, 
had her life in his power. The next instance of her 
power is still more chai'acteristio and complete. 
When she found her husband oast doWn by his 
disappointment at being thwarted by Naboth, she 
took the matter into her own hands, with a spirit 
which reminds us of Clytemnestra or Lady Mao 
beth (1 K. xxi. 7). She wrote a wai'iant in Ahab’s 
name, and sealed it with his seal. To her, and not 
to Ahab, was sent the announcement that the royal 
srishes were accomplished (1 K. xxi, 14), and she 
bade her husband go and take the vacant property ; 
and on her accordingly fell the prophet's curse, as 
well as on her husband (IK. xxi. 23). We hew* 
no more of her for a long period. But she sui*- 
vived Ahab for 14 yearn, and still, as queen-mother 
(after the Oriental custom), was a gi'eat pei'sonage 
in the court of her sons, and, as such, b^me the 
special maik for the vengeance of Jehu. But in that 
supreme hour of her house the spirit of the aged 
queen rose within her, equal to the dreadfhl emer* 
gency. She was in the palace, which stood the 
gate of the city, overlooking the appi'oach fixun tiie 
east. Beneath lay the open^space under the city- 
walls. She determined to fiice the destroyer of her 
fiimily, whom she saw rapidly advancing in his 
chariot. She painted her eyelids in the Eastern 
fashion with antimony, so as to give a daj'kei* 
border to the eyes, and make them look lai-ger and 
brighter, possibly in order to Induce Jehu, after 
the manner of eastern UBurpei*s, to take her, the 
widow of his predecessor, for his wife, but moi'e 
probably as the last act of regal splendour. She 
tired her head, and, looking down upon him fi'om 
the high latticed window in the toWer, she met 
him by an allusion to a former act of treason in the 
history of her adopter! oountiy, Jehu looked up 
fi'om his dutrioi. Two or tlu-ee eunuchs of the 
myal harem showed their faces at the windows, and 
at his command dashed the ancient princess down 
fi’om the chamber. She fell immediately in front 
of the conqueror's chariot. The blood flew from 
her mangl^ corpse over the palace-wall behind, 
and over the advancing horses in 6’ont. The mer- 
ciless destroyer passed on ; and the last remains of 
life were trampled out the hones' hoofs. The 
body was left in that open space call4l in modem 
Eastern language ** the mounds,** where offal is 
thi-own from tiie city-walls. The dogs of Eastern 
cities, which prowl around these localities, and 
which the pre^t writer met on this yery spot 
by the modem village which occupies the site of 
Je^eel, pounced upon this unexpected prey. No- 
thing was left by them bat the hard poitionB of 
the human dEeleton, the skull, the han^ and the 
feet. * 

Jeieliis. 1* The same os Jakaziel (1 Esd. 
vbi. Jehiel, the father ofObadiah (1 Esd. 

till. 35). ' 
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ta'er, the tim'd son of Naphtali (Geo. xlvi. 24; 
Num. xxvi. 49 ; 1 Chr. vii. 18), xid father of the 
^nmily of the Jezebites. 

Jei'erites, the. A ftmily of the tribe of Naph- 
tali, descendants of Jexer (Kum, xxvi. 49). 

Jei'inh, a descendant of Parosh, who had mar 
l ied a foreign wife (Ear. x. 25). 

Jei'iel, a Benjamite who joined David at Ziklag 
(1 Chr. xii. 3). 

Jei'lleh, a Beqjamite of the, sons of Klpaal 
(I Chr. viii. 18). 

seso'er, the son of Helah, one of the wives of 
Asher (1 Chr. iv. 7). 

Jeirtdl'iah, a Levite, the leader of the choristers 
at the solemn dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
nnder Nchemiah (Neh. xii. 42). 

Mreel, a descendant of the father or foundei* oi 
Etara, of the line of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 3). But as 
the verse now stands, we must supply some such 
woi-d as “ families ; ** “ these (aie the families of) 
the father of Etam.’* 

Jei'reel. Its modem name is ^erin. The name 
is used in 2 Sam. ii. 9 and (?) iv. 4, and Hos. i. 5, 
for the valley or plain between Gilboa and Little 
Hermon; and to this plain, in its widest extent, 
the general ibitn of the name Esdraelon (lii-st used 
in Jud. i. 8) has been applied in modern times. In 
its mom limited sense, as applied to the city, it 
first appeal's in Josh. xiz. 18. But its historical 
importance dates from the reign of Ahab; who 
chose it fer his chief residence. The situation of 
the modem village of Zertn still remains to show 
the fitness of his choice. It is on one of the 
gentle swells which ilse out of the fertile plain 
of Esdraelon^ but with two peculiarities which 
mark it out from the rest. One is its strength. 
On the N.E. the hill presents a steep rocky descent 
of at least 100 feet. The other is its central 
locality. It stands at the opening of tiie middle 
branch of the thi-ee eastern forks of the plain, and 
looks straight towaids the wide western level ; thus 
commanding the view towaixls the Jordan on the 
cast (2 K. ix. 17), and visible from Carmel on the 
west (-1 K. xviii. 46), In the neighbourhoiwl, o- 
within the town probably, was a temple and grove 
of Astarte, with an establishment 'of 400 priests 
supported by Jezebel (1 K. xvi. 33; 2 K. x. 11). 
The palace of Ahab (1 K. xxi. 1, xviii. 46 j, pio- 
bably containing his “ ivoiy house " (I K. xxii. 39), 
was.on the eastern side of the city, forming part of 
the city wall (comp. 1 K. xxi. 1 ; 2 K. ix. 25, 30, 
33). The seraglio, in which Jezebel lived, was on 
the city wall, and had a high window facing east- 
ward (2 K. ix. 30). Close by, if not forming fau’t 
of this seraglio, was a watch-tower, on which a 
sentinel sto^, to give notice of arrivals from the 
disturbed district ^yond the Jordan (2 K. ix. 17). 
An andent square tower which stands among the 
hovels of the modem village may be its repi’e&eiita- 
tire. The gateway of the city on the east was 
also the gateway the polaU (2 E. ix. 34). 
Whether the vineyard of Naboth was here or at 
Samaiia is a doubtful question. Still in the same 
eastern direction are two springs, one 12 minutes 
ii’om the town, the othei* 20 minutes. The latter 
probably both ftom its rise and situation, was 
known as THE OF Jezreel** (mis* 

translated A. V. <*a fountain,** 1 Sam* xxix. 1), 
With the firil of the house of Ahab the gloiy oi 
Jesreel d€parted*i««d* A»town in Judah, in the 
netghhomhood of the soiitbera Carmel (Josh, xv* 









6^. Here THivid ^ his waaderiogs took Ahinoaiii 
the Israelitess for his first wife (1 Sam. xzvii. 8, 
sxx. 5).->~3. The eldest son of prophet Hoeea 
(Hos. i. 4). 

. Jes're^te. An inhabitant of 4^ezreel (1 K. xsi. 
1,4,8, 7,15, 16;2K. ix. 21, 25). 

JesreeU’tesf. A woman of Jesreel (1 Sam. 
xxvii. a, zxx. 5 *, 2 Sam. ii. 2, iii. 2; 1 Chr. iii. 1). 

Jib'aam, one of the sons of Tola, the son of 
Issaehaf ( 1 Chr. vii. 2). 

Jid'lapli, a son of Nahor (Gen. xzil. 22). 

Jim'na, the firstborn of Asher (Num, xxvi. 44). 
He is elsewhere called in the A. V. Jimnau (Gen. 
xlvi. 17) and Imnau (I Chr, vii. 30). 

Jim'nalisJiMNAssIiiNAH (Gen, xlvi. 17). 

Jim'nitei, the, descendants of the preceding 
(Num. xxvi. 44). ^ 

Jlph’tah, one of the cities of Judah in the ma* 
ritime lowland, or Shefelah (Josh. xv« 43). It has*| 
not yet been met with. 

' Jiph'thah«6l, the Valley of, a valley which 
seiTed as one of the land-mat ks for the boundary 
both of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 14) and Asher (27). 
])i‘. Hobinson suggests that Jipht^h-el was identicm 
witli Jotapata, and that they survive fn the modem 
Jefat, a village in the mountains of Galilee, half- 
way between the Bay of Acre and the Lake of 
Gennesarcth. In tliis case the valley is the great 
Wady-Ahilin. 

Jo'ab, the most remarkable, though perhaps not 
the eldest (1 Chr. ii. 16) of the three nephews of 
David, the children of Zeruiah, David's sister. Their 
father is unknown, but seems to have resided at 
Bethlehem, and to have died before his sons, aa we 
find mention of his sepulchie at that place (2 Sam. 
ii. 32). Joab first appears after David^s fu^cession 
to the throne at Hebron. He with his two brothere 
went out from Hebmn at the head of David^s 
“sej-vants,” or guards, to keep a watch on the 
movements of Abner. The. two parties sate opposite 
each other, on each side of the tank by that city. 
Abner’s challenge, to which Joab assented, led to a 
despemte struggle between twelve champions from 
either side. This roused the blood of the rival 
tribes ; a general encounter ensued ; Abner and his 
company wem defeated, and iq Jiis flight, being 
hard pressed by the swift-footed Asahel, he reluct- 
antly killed the unfortunate youth. His two bro- 
ther, on seeing the corpse, only hurried on with 
greater fury in the pursuit. In answer to the 
appeal of Abner Joab withdrew his men, but his 
revenge was only postponed. He had been on an- 
other of these predatoiy excursions from'Hebmn, 
when he was infoimed on his return that Abner had 
in his absence paid a visit to David, and been re- 
ceived into favpur (2 Sam. iii. 23). He broke out 
into a violent lemonstrance with the king, and 
then, without David’s knowledge, immediately sent 
messengers after Abner, w^o was overtaken by 
them at the well of Sirah. AbueXf with the un- 
suspecting generosity of his noble nature, returned 
at once. Joab and Abishai met him in the gate- 
way of the town ; Joab took him aside (2 Sam. iii. 
27), as if with a peaceful intention, and then struck 
him a deadly Uow ** under the fifth rib.'* There 
was 4IDW no rival left in the way of JpoVs advance- 
ment, and at the siege of Jebus he was appointed for 
his prowess oommander-in-ebief — “ captain of the 
^^t "-—the same office that Abner had held under 
Saul, the highest in the sthte afW the king (1 Ohr^ ; 
*** 0 » 2 8aiA. viii. X6). In this post he was oon- 
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tenti and served the king with nndeyiating fidelity,- 
In the wide range of wars which David undertook, 
Joab wa# the acting general. He had a chief 
aimour-bearer of his own, Naharai, a Beerothite, 

(2 Sam. xxiii, 37 ; 1 Chr. xi. 39), and ten attend- 
ants to caiTy his equipment and baggage (2 Sam. 
zviii. 35). He had the charge of giving tlm signal 
by trumpet for advance or retreat (2 Sam. xvIfL 
16). He was called by the almost regal title 
“ Lord ” (2 Sam. xi. 11), “ the prince of the king's 
army'* (1 Chr. xxvii. 34). His usual residence 
was in Jerusalem — but he had a house and pro- 
perty, with liarley-fields adjoining, in the countiy 
(2 S^. xiii. 23), in the ** wildeiiiess " (1 K. ii. 
34), probably on the N. E. of Jerusalem (comp. 

1 xiii. 18 $ Josh. viii. 15, 20), near an ancient 
sanctuaiy, called from its nomadic village ** Baalha^ 
car** (2 Sam. xiii. 23; oomp. with xiv. 30), where 
there were extensive sheep walk8.~rl* His great war 
was that against Ammon, which he conducted in pei^ 
son. It was divided into three campaigns, (a) The 
fiM was against the allied forces of Syria and Am- 
mon. (5) The second was against Edom. The decisive 
victory was gained by David himself in the ** valley 
of, salt,** and celebrated byatiiumphal monument 
(2 Sam. viii. 13). But Joab had the charge of 
carrying out the victoiy, and remained for six 
months, extiipating the male population, whom he 
tlien buried in the tombs of Petra (1 K. xi. 15, 
16). (c) The third was against the Ammonites. 
They wei'e again left to Joab (2 Sam. x. 7-19). 

At the siege of liabbah, the ark was sent with him, 
and the whole aimy was encamped in booths or 
huts round the beleaguei-ed city (2 Sam. xi. 1, 
ll). After a soHie of the inh^itants, which 
caused some loss to the Jewish aimy, Joab took 
the lowei* city on the river, and then sent to urge 
David to come and take the citadel (2 Sam. xii. 
26-28). — 2, The services of Joab to the king wem 
not confined to these militaiy achievements. In 
the entangled relations which grew up in David’s 
domestic life, he bore an important pai-t. (a) The 
first occasion was the unhappy con’espondence which 
passed between him and the king during the Am- 
monite war ‘respecting Unah the Hittite (2 Sam. 
xi. 1-25). (6) The next occasion on which it was 
displayed was in his successful endeavour to minstate 
Ab^lom |n David’s fiivoui', after the inm*der|of 
Amnon (2 Sam. xiv. 1-20). (c) *fhe same ^ 
sense of his meter’s interests ruled the conduct' of 
Joab no less, when the lelations of the father and 
son 'were levei’sed by the successful revolt of Ab- 
salom. His former intimacy with the prince did 
not impair his fidelity to the king. He followed 
him beyond the Jojdao, and in the final battle of 
Ephraim assumed the responsibility of taking the 
rebel prince’s dangerous life in spite of David’s in- 
junction to spaia him, and when no one else had 
courage to act so decisive a part (2 Sam. xviii. 2, 
11-15). The king transferred the command ta 
Amasa. (d) Nothing brings out more strongly the ' 
good and qualities of Joab than his conduct in 
this trying ci'isis of his histoiy. With his own 
guqrd and the mighty men under Abishai he went ^ 
out in pqrauit of the remnants of the rebellion. In ' 
the heat ot purauit, he encountered his rival Amaa^ 
more leisurmy engaged in the sfvme quest. At ** tlv 
gi’eat stone" in Gibeon, the cousins met% Joah* ^ 
sword was attached to his giidle; by design 
accident it prati uded fram the ^ea& ; Amam ' 
rushed into the tieecherous embiace, to which Joal 
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Invited him, holding ftst his heard by his own ri|^t 
hand, whilst the unsheathed sword in his left himd 
plonged into Ainasa*s stomaoh ; a ^gle blow from 
that practised arm, as in the case of Abner, eaf&ced 
to do its work, (e) At the moment, all were ab- 
sorbed in the pixrsuit of the rebels. Once more a 
proof was gtyen of the wide-spread confi^dence in 
Joab’s judgment (2 Sam. xx. 16-22). (/) His 
last remonstrance with David was on the announce- 
ment of the king's desire to number the people.-^ 
S. There is something mournful in the end of Joab, 
At the close of his long life, his loyalty, sO lon^ 
unshaken, at last wavered. ** Though he had nol 
turned after Absalom he turned after Adonijah*' 
(1 K. ii. 28). This probably filled up the measure 
of the kings long cherished resentment. The re- 
vival of the pretensions of Adonijah after David'i 
death was sufficient to awaken the suspicions ol 
Solomon. Joab fled to the shelter of the altar a1 
Gibeon, and was there slain by Benaiah.— 9. Son 
of Seraiah, and descendant of Kenas (l.Chr. iv. 
14).— 8, The head of a famil)^ not of priestly oi 
LeviUcal rank. Whose descendants, with those ol 
Jeshua, were the most nunieit)U8 of all who re- 
turned with Zei'tibbabel (Ezr. ii. 6, viii. 9 ; Neh. 
vii. 1 1 ; 1 £$d. viii. 35). 

Jo'achai rr Jehoahaz (1 Esd. i. 34), the son of 
Josiah. 

Joa'ohim. L (Bar. i. 3) s Jehotakim, called 
also Joacim.— 2. A ** high-pricst ** at Jerusi\letn 
in the time of Baruch “ the son of Chelcias,** •*. e. 
Hilkiah (Bar. i. 7), 

Jo’ad^ 1. = Jehoiakim (1 Esd. i. 37, 38, 
39). [Joacim, 1.]— 2. = Jehoiachin (1 Esd. i. 
43).— 5, 5= Joiakim, the son of Jeshua (1 Esd. v. 5). 
— 4 . “The high-priest which was in Jerusalem ** 
(Jud, iv. 6, 14) in the time of Judith (xv. 8 ff.). 
It is impossible to identify him with any historical 
chanicter. — 6. The hushuid of Susanna (Sus. 
Iff.). 

Joada'auB, one of the sons of Jeshua, the son of 
Jozadak (1 Esd. ix. 19). 

Jo'aJl. 1. The son of Asaph, and chronicler, or 
keeper of the records, to Hezekiah (Is. xxxvi. 3, 11, 
22).— 2. The son or grandson of Zimmah, a Gersh- 
onitc (1 Chr. vi. 21).— 8. The third son of Obed- 
edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 4), a Korhite, and one of the 
doorkeepers appointed 1^ David.— A A Gershonite, 
the son pf Zimmah, and fiither of Eden (2 Chr. 
xxiz. 12).— 8. The son of Joahaz, and keeper of the 
records, or annalist to Josiah (2 Chr. xxxiv. 8). 

Jo'aliai, the father of Joab, the chronicler or 
keeper of the records to king Josiah (2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 8). 

’ Jo'aaaa = Johanan, the son of Eliashib (1 Esd. 
ix. 1). 

Joia'aa, son of Rhesa, according to the text of 
Luke iii. 27, and one of the ancestors of Christ. 
But according to the view explained in a previous 
article, son of Zembbabel, and we same as Hananiah 
in 1 Chr. iii. 19. 

Joan'na, the name of a woman, occurring twice 
in Luke (viii. 8, xxiv. 10), but evidently denoting 
the same person. In the first passage she is ex- 
pressly stated to have been “ wife of Chnsa, steward 
of Henxi," that is, Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee. 

Joaa'naii, sarnomed Caddis, the eldest brother 
of Judas Maccabaeus (1 Maoc. ii. 2). 

lo'nrib, chief of the first of the twenty-four 
courses of priests in the reign of David, and ati- 
oestor of the Maccabees (1 Macc. ii. 1). 
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ooatr. finoift Jehoasb. 1. $oa of Aluw 
xiah king of Judah, and the only one of his ehildren 
who escaped the murderous hand of Athaliah, Alter 
his father's sister Jehoshabeath, the wife of Je- 
hoiada, had stolen him fiom among the king's sons, 
he was hid fhr six years in the chambers of iht 
Temple. In the 7th yeai* of his age and of his con- 
cealment, a successful revolution placed him on the 
throne of his ancestors, and freed the countiy from 
the tyranny and idolatries of Athaliah. For at least 
23 years, while Jehoiada lived, this reign was very 
prosperous. Excepting that ^e high-places were 
still resorted Co for incense and sacrifice, pura reli- 
gion was restored, large contributions were made 
for the repair of the Temple, which was accordingly 
restoi-ed ; and the country seems to have been free 
from foreign invasion ai^ domestic disturbance. 
But, after the death of Jehoiada, Joash fell into 
the hands of bad advisera, at whose suggestion he 
revived the worship of Baal and Ashtaroth. When 
he was rebuked for this by Zechariah, the son of 
Jehoiada, Joash caused him to be stoned to death 
in the very court of the Lord’s house (Matt, xxiii. 
35). The vengeance imprecated by the murdered 
high-priest was not long delayed. That very year, 
Hazad king of Syria came up against Jerusmem, 
and carried off a vast booty as the price of his de- 
parture. Joash had scarcely escap^ this danger, 
when he fell into another and fatal one. Two of 
his seiwants, taking advantage of his severe illness, 
some think of a wound received in battle, conspired 
against him, and slew him in his bed in the forti ess 
of Millo. Joash's reign lasted 40 yeara, from 878 
to 838 2. Son and successor of Jehoahaz on 

the throne of Israel from B.C. 840 to 825, and for 
two full years a contemporary soveieign with the 
preceding (2 K. xiv. 1 ; comp, with xii. 1, xiii, 10). 
When he succeeded to the crown, the kii^om was 
in a deplorable state from the devastations of Hazael 
aud Benhadad, kings of Syria. On occasion of a 
friendly visit paid by Joash to Elisha on his death- 
bed, the prophet promised him deliverance from the 
Spian yoke in Aphek (IK. xx. 26-30), He then 
bid him smite upon the ground, and the king smote 
thrice and then stayed. The prophet rebuked him 
for staying, and limited to three his victories over 
Syria. Accordingly Joash did beat Benhadad three 
times on the field of battle, and recovered from him 
the cities which Hazael had taken from Jehoahaz. 
The other great military event of Joash’s reign wtw 
his successful war with Amaziah king of Judah. 
The grounds of this war are given fully in 2 Chr. 
xxv. The two armies met at Beth•fihemes}^ that 
of Joash was victorious, put tlie anny of Amaziah to 
the rout, took him prisoner, brought him to Jeru- 
salem, broke down the wall of Jerusalem, and plun- 
dered the city. He died in the 15th year of Ama- 
ziah king or Judah, and was succeeded by his son 
Jeroboam 11.— 8. The father of Gideon, and a 
wealthy man among the Abiezrites (Judg. vi. 11, 
29, 30, 31, vii. 14, viii. 13,29, 32).— 4. Appar- 
ently a younger son of Ahab, who held a subordin- 
ate jurkdiction in the lifetime of his &ther, or was 
appointed vioei'oy (2 Chr. xviii. 25) daring his 
absence in the attack on Ramoth-Gilead (1 K. xxii. 
26; 2 Chr. xviii, 25). Or he may have bee^ 
meraly a prince of the blood-royal.— 8. A descend- 
ant of Shelah the son of Judah, but whether his 
son m* the son of Jokim, is not clear (1 Chr. iv. 
22).—^ A Beiyamite,* son of Shemaah of Gibeab 
1 Chr* xit. 3}^ who resorted to David at Ziklag.«»7« 
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One of the offioem of DevidV hotui^ld (I Clu*. 

nvii. 2S). 

Jo'adiy son of Becher» and head of a Benjaimie 
house (1 Chr, vH. 8), 

Jo'atham Jotham the son of Uzziah (Matt. i. 9). 

‘ Joasab'dvfs Jozabad the Lerite (1 Esd. ix. 48 ; 
oomp. Neh. viii. 7). 

Job, the third son of Issaohar (Gen. xlvi. 13), 
oitlled in another genealogy Jashub (1 Chr. yii. 1). 

Job. This book consists of five parts : the intro- 
duction, the discussion between Job and his three 
friends, the speech of Elihu, the manifestation and 
address of Almighty God, and the concluding 
chapter.— I. — 1. The introduction sup- 

plies all the facts on which the argument is based. 
Job, a chieftain in the land of Uz, of immense 
wealth and high rank, ** the greatest of all the men 
of the East,” is repi’esented to us as a man of perfect 
integrity, blameless in all the relations of life, de- 
claim indeed by the Lord Himself to be ** without 
his like in all the earth,** “ a perfect, and an up- 
right man, one that feareth God, and escheweth 
evil,** One question could be raised by envy ; may 
not the goodness which secures such direct and 
tangible rewards be a refined form of selfishness ? 
In the world of spirits, where ail the mysteries of 
existence ai*e brought to light, Satan, the accusing 
angel, suggests the doubt, “ doth Job fear God for 
nought ?** and asserts boldly that if those external 
blessings were withdrawn Job would cast ofi* his 
allegiance — ** he will cui-se thee to thy face.” The 
pix)blem is thus distinctly propounded which this 
book is intended to discuss and solve. Can goodness 
exist irrespective of reward, can the fear of God be 
retained by man when every inducement to selfish- 
ness is taken away? The accuser receives pennis- 
sion to make the trial. He destroys Job*8 property, 
then his children ; and afterwards, to leave no pos- 
sible opening for a cavil, is allowed to inflict upon 
him the most terrible disease known in the East. 
Job’s wife breaks down entirely under the trial. 
Job remains steadfast. He repels his wife’s sug- 
gestion with the simple woixis, “What I shall we 
receive good at the hand of the Lord, and shall we 
not i-eceive evil?” “In all this Job did not sin 
with his lips.” The question raised by Satan was 
thus answered. — 2. Still it is dear that many poihts 
of deep interest would have been left in obscurity. 
Entire as was the submission of Job, he must have 
been inwardly perplexed by events to which he had 
no clue, which were quite unaccountable on any 
hypothesis hitheito entertained, and seemed repug- 
nant to the ideas of justice engraven on man’s heart. 
An opportunity for the discussion of the provid- 
ential government of the world is afibrded in the 
most natural manner by the introduction of three 
men, representing the wisdom and experience of 
the age, who came to condole with Job on hearing 
of his misfortunes. The meeting is described with 
singular beauty. At a distance they greet him 
with the wild demonstrations of sjrmpathisipg grief 
usual in the east ; coming near they are overj^wer^ 
by the sight of his wi'etchedness, and sit seven days 
and seven nights without uttering a word. This 
awful silence drew out all his anguish. la an agony 
of desperation he corses the day of his birth, v Wip 
the answer to this outburst b^ins a series of dis- 
cussions, continued probably with some intervals, 
during severel successive days. The results of the 
first discussion (from c. lii.-xiv.) may be thus 
summed up. We have on the part^of Job’s fr>euds 
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* theory of the divine government reefing upon an 
exact and' unifbiin ooiT^ion between abi and putt-> 
ishment (iv. 6, 11, and throughout). Afflictions 
are always ]^al, issuing in the destruction of those 
who are redically opposed to Go4» or who do pot 
submit to His (^stisements. They lead of ccurse 
to correction and amendment of life when the sufibrer 
repents, confesses his sms, puts them away, and 
tui-ns to God. In that case restoration to peaDe, 
and even inoi'eased prosperity may be expect^ (v. 
17-27). Still the fact of the suffering always proves 
the commission of some special sin, while de- 
meanour of the sufferer indicates the ti*ue interna] 
relation between him and God. These principles 
are applied by them to the case of Job. In this 
part of the dialogue the character of the three 
friends is clearly developed. In order to do justice 
to the position and arguments of Job, it must be 
borne in mind, that the direct object of the tidal 
was to osceidain whether he would deny or forsake 
God, and that his real integrity is asseited by God 
Himself. He denies the assertion that punishment 
follows surely on guilt, or proves its commission. 
In the government of Providence be can see but one 
point clearly, viz., that all events and results are ab- 
solutely in God’s hand (xii. 9-25), but as for the prin- 
ciples which underlie those events he knows nothing. 
In &ct, he is sure that his friends are equally unin- 
formed. Still he doubts not that God is just. 
There remains then but one couree open to him, and 
that he takes. He turns to supplication, implores 
God to give him a fair and open trial (xiii, 18-28). 
Believing that with death all hope connected with 
this world ceases, he prays that he may be hidden 
in the grave (xiv. 1 3), and there reserved for the 
day when God will try his cause and manifest Him- 
self in love (ver. 15). In the second discussion 
(xv.-xxi.) there is a more resolute elaborate attempt 
on the part of Job’s friends to vindicate their theory 
of retributive justice. This requires nn entire over- 
throw of the position taken by Job. Eliphaz 
(xv,), who, as usual, lays down the basis of the 
argument, does not now hesitate to impute to Job 
the worst crimes of which man could be guilty. 
Bildad (xviii.) takes up this suggestion of ungod- 
liness, and concludes that the special evils which 
.bad come upon Job, fire peculiarly the penalties due 
to one who is without God. Zophar not only 
accounts for Job’s present calamities, but menaces 
him with still gi'eater evils (xx.)« In answer 
Job I'ecognises the hand of God in his afflictions 
(xvi. 7-16, and xix. 6-20), but rejects the charge 
of ungodliness ; he has never forsaken his Maker, 
and never ceased to pray. He argues that since in 
this life the righteous certainly are not saved fiom 
evil, it follows that their ways are watched and 
their sufferings recorded, with a view to a future 
and perfect manifestation of the divine justice. On 
the other hand, stung by the hai-sh and narrow- 
minded bigotry of his opponents, Job draws out 
(xxi.) with teiTible force the undeniable fact, that 
from the beginning to the end of their lives ungodly 
men, avowed atheists (vers. 14, 15), peretms, In 
^t, guilty of the very crimes, imputed, oat of 
mere conjecture, to himself, frequently enjoy great 
and unbroken prosperity. In the third dialogue 
(xxii.-xxxi.) no real progress is made by Jobs op>- 
ponents. Eliphaz (xxii.) makes a last efibit. The, 
station in which Job was formerly placed presented 
temptations to certain crimes; the punishments 
which be undergoes ai’e precisely such as might be 
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t«iMct«(l had tlioae oiimea been oommittad:; 
fa« hifhrs they actually wei'e committed. ^Idad 
has nothing tQ add but a i'ev solemn words on the 
inoomprehensible majesty of Qod and the nothing* 
ness of man. Zophar is put to silence. In his two 
last discourses Job does not alter his position, nor, 
properly speaking, adduce any new argument, hut 
he states with incomparable force and eloquence 
tiie chief points which he regards as established 
(xxvi.). He then (xxrii.) describes even more com* 
pletely than his opponents had done the dsstrao* 
tion which, as a rule, ultimately falls upon the 
hypocrite. Then follows (xx\dii.) the gmnd de- 
scription of Wisdom. The remainder of this dis- 
course (xxix.-xxxi.) contains a singularly beautiful 
description of bis former life, contiasted with his 
actual misery, together with a full vindication of 
his chamcter from all the charges made or insi* 
nuated by his opponents. — 3. Thus ends the discus- 
sion, ip which it is evident both parties had pai'tiaily 
failed. The points which had been omitted, or 
imperfectly developed, are now taken up by a new 
interlocutor (xxxii.-xxxvii.). Elihu, a young man, 
descended fium a collatei'al bi’auch of the himily of 
Abraham, nas listened in indignant silence to the 
arguments of his eldem (xxxii. 7), and, impelled by 
an inward inspiration, he now addresses himself to 
lx)th parties in the discussion, and specially to Job. 
He shows that they had accused Job upon false or 
iasuflicient grounds, and failed to convict him, or to 
viudiaite G^’s justice. Job again had assumed his 
entire innocence, and had anaigned that justice 
(xxxiii. 9-11), These errors he tiaces to their both 
overlooking one main object of all sufiering, God 
apeiiks to man by chastisement. This statement 
does not involve any charge of special guilt, such 
as the friends had alleged and Job had repudiated. 
Again, Elihu aigues (xxxiv. 10-17) that any cliarge 
of injustice, direct or implicit, against God involves 
a contradiction in teniis. God is the only source 
of justice ; the very idea of justice is derived from 
His governance of the univei-se. Job is silent, and 
Elihu proceeds (xxxvi.) to shew that the Almighti- 
ness of God is not, as Job seems to assert, associated 
with any contempt or neglect of His creatures, 
'fhe rest of the discourse brings out forcibly the 
lessons taught by the manifestations of goodness, as^ 
well as greatness in creatipn. The last words aie 
evidently spoken while a violent stoim is coming 
on,— *4. It is obvious that many weighty truths 
have been developed in the course of the discussion 
'—nearly every theory of the objects and uses of 
sabering has been reviewed — while a great advance 
has been made towards the apprehension of doctrines 
hereafter to be revealed, such as were known only 
to God. But the mysteiy is not as yet really 
cleared up. Hence the necessity for the Theophany 
— from the midst of the storm Jehovah speaks. In 
language of incompaiuhle grandeur He reproves'and 
silences the muimurs of Job. God does not con- 
descend, stnctly speaking, to argue with His a'ea- 
tures. The speculative questions discussed in the 
colloquy are unnoticed, but tbe declaration of God’s 
absolute power is illustrated by a maiTellously 
beautiful and comprehensive survey of the glory of 
creation, and his all-embracing Providence by re- 
ference to the phenomena of the animal kin^m. 
A second address completes the work. It proves 
that a charge of injustice against God involves the 
consequence that the accuseor is more competent 
than He to rule the universe. — 5, Job’s unreserved ' 
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addressed to Job’s opponents tbe integrity 
hk character is distinctly recognised, while ftiey 
are condemned for untruth, which is pardoned on 
the intei’cession of Job. The mtovation of his ex 
ternal piHMsperity, which is an inevitable result of 
God’s personal manifestation, symbolixes the ultim*. 
ate compensation of the righteous for all suderings 
undergone upon earth. The great object of the book 
mast surely be that which is distinctly intimated 
in the introduction, and confirmed in the conclusion, 
to show the effects of calamity in its worat and 
most awful form upon a ti'uly religious spirit.— 
n, Integnty of the book . — Four parts of the book 
have been most geneially attacked. Objections 
have been made to the introductory and concluding 
chapters (1) on fccount of tbe style. Of course 
there is an obvious and natural diil'erence between 
the prose of the narrative and the highly poetical 
language of the colloquy. Yet the best critics now 
acknowledge that the style of these portions is quite 
as antique in its simple and severe grandeur, as that 
of the Pentateuch itself. It is said again that the 
doctrinal views oi'e not in harmony with those of 
Job. This is wholly unfounded. The form of 
worship belongs essentially to the early pati'im'chal 
type. It is moi'eover alleged that there are discre- 
pancies between the diets related in the mtroduo- 
tion, and statements or allusions in the dialogue. 
— 2. Stiong objections are made to the passjige xxvii. 
from ver. 7 to the ^nd of the chapter. Here Job 
describes the ultimate fate of the godless hypocrite 
in terms which some critics hold to be in 
conti'adiction to the whole tenour of his arguments 
in other di.scoui*ses. The &ct of the contradiction 
is denied by able writera, who have shown that it 
rests upon a misapprehension of the patriarch’s 
character and fundamental principles. The whole 
chapter is thoroughly coherent: the first pait is 
admitted by all to belong to Job ; nor can the rest 
be disjoined fram it without injury to the sense. 
As for the style, M. Kenan, a most competent au- 
thority in a matter of taste, declares that it is one 
of the finest developments in the poem. — 3. 'J'he 
last two chapters of the addiess of the Almighty 
have been rejected as intei polations by many writeia, 
partly because of an alleged inferiority of style, 
partly as not having any bearing upon the argu- 
ment.— 4. The speech of Elihu presents greater 
difficulties, and h^ been rejected by several, whose 
opinion, however, is controveiied not only by ortho- 
dox writers, but by some of the most sceptical com>i 
mentators. Tbe foimei* support their decision chiefly 
on the manifest, and to a certain extent the real 
difference between this and otliei- parts of the book 
in tone of thought, in doctrinal views, and more 
positively in language and general style. Much 
stress also is laid upon the facts that Mihu is not 
mentioned in the introduction nor at the end, and 
that his speech is unanswered by Job, and unno:^ 
ticed in the final address of the Almighty. A candid 
and searching examination, however, leads to a 
different condusion. It is proved that there is 
a dose . internal connexion between this and oilier 
parts of the book ; there are references to numerous 
passages in the diacouxvess of Job and his friends ; so 
povert as only to be discovered by dose inquiry, 
yet, when pointed out, so striking and natural as to 
leave no I'oom for doubt, Klihu supplies exactly 
what Job repeatedly demands — a confutation of his 
opinions by rational and human ai’gumeuts. Theif 
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it QO dlfBeuHy in aocioantin^ for the orniiaion of 
l^lihu’s name in the introdnction. No perione are 
named in the iiook until they appear ae age^e, or 
as otherwise concerned in the events. Again, the 
discourse being substantially trne did not need cor- 
rection, and is thei'efore left unnoticed in the final 
decision of the Almighty. Mol’s weight is to be 
attached to the objection resting upon direreity of 
style, and dialectic peculiarities. It may be ac- 
counted for on the supposition that the Chaldaic 
forms and idioms, are such as peculiarly suit the 
style of the young and fiery speaker.«-lil. HisUy- 
rtccd character of the iror^.— Three distinct theories 
have been maintained at various times ; some be- 
lieving the book to be strictly historical ; othei’s a 
religious fiction ; othem a composition based upon 
facts. By some the authorship of the work was 
attributed to Moses. The fact of Job’s existence, 
and the substantial truth of the narrative, were not 
likely to be denied by Hebrews or Christians, consi- 
dei’ing the terms in which the patriarch is named 
in the 14th of Eisekiel and in the Epistle of St. 
James (v. 11). It is, to say the least, highly im- 
probable that a Hebrew, had he invented such a 
chai'acter as that of Job, should have represented 
him as belonging to a race which, though descended 
from a common ancestor, was never on friendly, 
and generally on hostile, tei’ms with his own people. 
To this it must be added that there is a singular 
air of reality in the whole narrative, such as must 
either proceed natintilly from a faithful adherence 
to objective truth, or be the result of the most con- 
summate art. Fomble as these arguments may 
appear, many critics have adopted the opinion either 
that the whole work is a moral or religious apo- 
logue, or that, upon a substratum of a few rudi- 
mental facts preserved by traditian, the genius of 
an original thinker has raised this, the most remaik- 
able monument of the Shemitic mind. Samuel 
Bar Nachman declai’es his 'conviction ** Job did not 
exist, and was not a created man, but the work is 
a paiable,” Luther first suggested the theory, 
which, in some form or other, is now most gene- 
rally received. He says, “ I loolc upon the book of 
Job as a true history, yet 1 do not believe that all 
took place just as it is written, but that an inge- 
nious, pious, and learned man brought it into its 
present form.”— -IV, The probable age^ country, 
and position of the author , — The language alone 
does not, as some have assei ted, supply any decisive 
test as to the date of the composition. The &ct 
that the language of this work appixiaches more 
nearly to the Arabic than any other Hebrew pro- 
duction was remarked by Jerome, and is recognised 
by the soundest critics. On the otJier hand, there 
are undoubtedly many Aramaic words, and gi’am- 
matical forms, which some critics have regarded as 
strong proof that the writera must have lived 
during, or even after the captivity. At present 
this hypothesis is univereally given up as untenable. 
It is proved that the Aramaisms of the book of Job 
are such as diaracterise the antique and highly 
poetic style. It may be regarded as a settled point 
that the book was written long before the exile; 
while there is absolutely nothing to prove a later 
date than the Pentateuch, or even those paits of 
the Pentateuch which appear to belong to the pa- 
triarchal age. This impression is borne out by the 
style. All critics have recognised its grand ai'chaic 
charactm*. The extent to Which the influence of 
this book is pci'ceptible in the later literature of tlie 
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Hebrews, is asttb,k)ct of grsat.iutwoft aud unfiort- 
ance; bat it has not yet been' thoroogbly invai> 
tigat^. Considerable weight , must be attached to 
the fact that Job is far more remarkable for 
obscurity than any Hebrew writing. There . Is m 
obsonrity which results from oonfosioo of thought^ 
from carelessness and inaccuracy, or from studied 
involutions and artificial combination of metaphors 
indicating a late age. But when it is owing to 
obsolete words, intense concentration of thought 
and language, and incidental allusions to long tbr- 
gotten traditions, it is an all but infallible proof 
of primeval antiquity. Such are precisely the 
difiiculties in this book. We arrive at«the same 
conclusiou from considering the institutions, man- 
ners, and historical facts described or alluded to. 
Ew^d, whose judgment in this case will not be 
questioned, assei’ts very positively that in all the 
descriptions of mannere and customs, domestic, 
social, and political, and even in the indirect allu- 
sions and illustrations, the genuine colouring of the 
age of Job, that is of the period between Abraham 
and Moses, is very faithfully observed ; that all his- 
torical examples and allusions are taken exclusively 
from patriarchal times, and that there is a com- 
plete and successful avoidance of direct reference to 
later occurrences, which in bis opinion may have 
been known to the writer. All critics concur in 
extolling the flesh, antique simplicity of mannere 
described in this book, the genuine air of the wild, 
free, vigorous life of the (teert, the stamp of hoar 
antiquity, and the thorough consistency in the de- 
velopment of characters, equally remarkable for 
originality and force. Moreover, there is sufficient 
reason to believe that under favourable circum- 
stances a descendant of Abraham, who was himself 
a warrior, and accustomed to meet princes on teims 
of equality, would at a voi’y early age acquire the 
habits, position, and knowledge, which we admire 
in Job. No positive historic^ fact or allusion can 
be produced frem the book to prove that it could 
not have been written before the time of Moses. 
The single objection which presents any difficulty is 
the mention of the Chaldaeans in the introductory 
chapter. It is certain that they appear first iu 
Hebrew history about the year b.c. 770, But tlie 
name of Chesed, the ancestor of the race, is found 
in the genealogical table in Genesis (xxii. 22), a 
fact quite sufficient to prove the early existence of 
the people as a separate tribe. The arguments 
which have induced the generality of modcni critics 
to assign a later date to this book may be reduced 
to two heads: — 1. We are told that the doctrinal 
system is considerably in advance of the Mosaic ; in 
tact that it is the result of a recoil from the stem, 
narrow dogmatism of the Pentateuch. Again it 
is said that the representation of angels, and still 
more specially of Satan, belongs to a later epoch. 
It is also to be remarked that no chai’ge of idolatry 
is brought against Job by his opponents when enum- 
erating all tlie crimes which they can imagine 
to account for his calamities. The only allusion to 
the subject (xxxi. 26) refers to the earliest form of 
false religion known in the East. To an Isiaelite, 
living oftei’ the introduction of heathen rites, such 
a charge was the Tery first which would have sug- 
gested itself, nor can any one satisfactory reason & 
assigned for the omission.— -2. Nearly all modem 
critics, even those who admit the u^piratiou of the 
author, agree in the opinion that the composition 
of the whole work, the hlghbr systematic dev^op- 
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nietit of the plot, and the phiiosoj^bie tone eif 
thought indicate a ooneideiable progress in mental 
cultivation fiu' beyond what can, with any show 
of probability, be supposed to have existed before 
the age of Solomon, It should, however, be re- 
mark^ that 'the persons introduced in this book 
belong to a countiy celebrated for wisdom in the 
earliest times ; insomuch that the writer who speaks 
o(‘ those schools considers that the peculiarities ot 
’ the Saiomonian writings were deriv^ fi*om inter- 
couinse with its inhabitants. The book of Job ditiTera 
from those writings chiefly in its greater earnest- 
ness, vehemence of feeling, vivacity of imagination, 
and fiee independent inquiry into the principles of 
divine government j clmracteristics as it would seem 
of a primitive race, acquainted only with the patri- 
arch^ tbnn of religion, rather than of a scholastic 
i^e. There is indeed nothing in the composition 
incompatible with the Mosaic age, admitting the 
autlienticity aud integi*ity of the Pentateuch. These 
considemtious lead of course to the conclusion that 
the book must have been written before the pro* 
mulgation of the Law, by one speaking the Hebrew 
language, and thoraughly conversant with the tiw- 
ditions preserved in the family of Abraham. One 
hypothesis which has been lately brought forward, 
and supported by very ingenious arguments, de- 
serves a more special notice. That supposition is, 
that Job may have been written after the settle- 
ment of the Israelites by a dweller in the south of 
Judaea, in a district imme^liateiy bordering upon 
the Jdunieaii desert. The inhabitants of that dis- 
trict were to a considerable extent isolated from 
the rast of the nation. A resident there would 
have peculiar opportunities ot‘ collecting the varied 
and extensive infoiination which was possessed 
by the author of Job. The local colouring, so 
strikingly characteristic of this book, and so evid- 
ently natural, is just what might be expected from 
such a writer. The people appear also to have 
been noted for freshness and originality of mind ; 
qualities seen in the woman of Tekoah, or still 
more remarkably in Amos, the poor and unlearned 
herdman, also of Tekoah. Some weight may also 
be attached to the observation that the dialectic 
peculiarities of Southern Palestine, especially the 
softening of the aspirates and exchanges of the 
sibilants, resemble the few divergences from pure 
Hebrew which are noted in the book of Job. The 
controversy about the authorship cannot ever be 
finally settled. From the introduction it may cer- 
tainly be infeiTed that the writer lived many yeara 
after the death of Job. Fram the strongest internal 
evidence it is also clear that he must either have 
composed the work before the Law was prorauL 
gated, or under most peculiar circumstances which 
exempted him from its iiifiuence. 

t The last in order of the sons of 
Joktan (Gen. x. 29 ; 1 Chr. i. 23). His name has 
not been discovered among the Arab names of 
places in Southern Arabia, where he ought to be 
found with the other sons of Joktan.«-2« One of 
the “ kings** of £dom (Gen. xxxvi. 33, 34; 1 Chr. 
i. 44, 45), enumerated after the genealogy of fisau, 
and Seir, and befi>re the phylar^s descended from 
F8ao.««8. King of Madon ; one of the northeni 
chieftains who attempted to oppose Joshua's con- 
quest, and were routed by him at Meron (Josh. 

Head of a Benjamite house (1 Chr. 

Joobeb'ed, the wife snd at the same time the ’ 
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am^ of Amram, and the motbei* of Moses and 
Aaron (Kx. ii. I, yi. 20 ; Hum. xxvi. 59)« 

Jo'dft. Judah the Levite, in a passage which ir 
difficult to unravel (1 Ksd. v, 58} see ICzr. iii. 9) 

Jo^ed, a Benjamite, the sou of Pedaiah (N^« 
xi. 7). 

Jo'bl. 1. Eldest sou of Samuel the praphet 
(1 Sam. viii. 2 ; 1 Chr. vi, 33, xv. 17), aud fatJier 
of Hemaii tlie singer.— 2. In 1 Chr. vi. 36, A. V. 
Joel seems to be merely a corruption of ShauJ in 
ver. 24.-8. One of tlie twelve minor nrophets ; 
the son of Pethuel, or, accoi-ding to the LXX., 
Bethuel. Beyond this fact all is conjecture as to 
the personal history of Joel. P»eudo-lCpiphanius 
(ii. 245) records a ti'adition that he was of the 
tribe of Reuben, boi'ii and buried at Bethhoron, be- 
tween Jei’usaleiii and Caesarea. It is most likely 
that be lived in Judaea. Many difierent ojiinions 
have been expiessed about the date of Joel s pro- 
phecy, Credner has placed it in the reign of Joash, 
Bei'tholdt of Hezeki^i, Kimchi, Jahn, &c.y of Ma- 
nasseh, and Calniet of Josiah. The majority of 
critics and commentators fix upon the reign of 
Uzziah.— 77ia natijtre, style, contents of the 
prophecy^ — We find, what we should expect on tlie 
supposition of Joel being the first prophet to Judah, 
only a grand outline of the whole terrible scene, 
which was to be depicted more and mora in detiiil 
by subsequent prophets. The scope, therefore, is 
not any particular invasion, but the whole day of 
the Loid. The pioximate event to which the pro- 
phecy related was a public calamity, then impending 
on Judaea, of a twofold character: want of water, 
and a plague of locusts, continuing for several 
years. The prophet exhorts the jieople to turn to 
God with penitence, fasting, and prayer j and then 
(he says; tlie plague shall cease, and the min descend 
in its season, and the land yield her accustomed 
fruit. Nay, tlie time will be a moat joyful one ; 
for God, by the outpouring of His Spirit, will im- 
part to His woi shippers increased knowledge of 
Himself, and alter the excision of the enemies of 
His jieople, will extend through them the blessings 
of true religion to heathen lands. This is the 
simple argument of the book ; only tliat it is beau- 
tified and enriched with vaiiety of ornament and 
pictorial description. Tlie style of the original is 
perspicuous (except towai-ds the end) and elegant, 
surpassing that of all other prophets, except Isaiah 
and Habakkuk, in sublimity. The locusts of ch. ii. 
were regai-ded by many intei'praters of the last cent- 
ury (Lowth, IShaw, &c.) as figurative, and intro- 
duced by way of comparison to a hostile army of 
men from the north country. This view is now 
generally abandoned. Maurice strongly maintains 
toe literal intei-pretation. And yet the plague con 
tained a parable in it, which it was toe prophet’s 
mission to unfold. The ** afterwards** ch. ii. 27 
of the A. V., raises us to a higher level of vision, 
and brings into view Messianic times and scenes. 
Hei'e, says Steudel, we have a Messianic prophecy 
altogether. If this prediction has evei' yet been ful- 
filled, we must certainly reter the event to Acts ii. 
Lastly, the accompanying portents and judgments 
upon toe enemies of Giri find their various solu- 
tions, according to the interpi^eters, in the repeated 
deportations of toe Jews by neighbouring merchanlo. 
and sale to the Macedonians fl Macc. iii. 41, and 
Ezek. xxviL 13), followed by the sweeping away oi 
the neighbouring nations (Maurice) ; in the events 
occompanyitK the citicifixion, in the tall of Jerusa- 
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hero again the idea includes all manifestations of 
judgment, ending with the la8t.«*4. A Simeonite 
chirf (1 Chr* ir. 35).<— 5. A descendant of Reab«i. 
Junius and Ti*emeUiu8 make him the son of Han^, 
while otiiers trace his descent through Carmt (1 
Chr. V. 4).— 6. Chief of the Gadites, who dwelt in 
the land of Bashan (1 Chr. v. 12).— 7. The son 
of Izrahiah, of the tribe of Issachar (1 Chr. vii. 3). 
—8. The brother of Nathan of Zobah (1 Chr. xi. 
38)v and one of David's guard.— 9. The chief of 
the Gershomites in the reign of David (1 Chr. xv. 
7, 11).— 10. A Gershonite Levite in the reign of 
iMvid, son of Jehiel, a descendant of Laadan, and 
probably the same as the preceding (1 Chr, xxiii. 8, 
txvi. 22).— 11. The son of Pedaiah, and a chief of 
Jhe half-tribe of Manasseh, west of Jordan, in the 
reign of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 20).— 12. A Kohath- 
ite Levite in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 
12).— 18 . One of the sons of Nebo, who returned 
with Ezra, and had married a foicign wife (Ezr. 
X. 43).— 14 . The son of Zichri, a Benjamite (Neh. 
xi. 9), 

Jo'elali, son of Jeroham of Gedor (1 Chr. xiL 

7 ). 

Joe'zer, a Korhite, one of David’s captains (1 
Chr. xii. 6). 

Jog'behall, one of the cities on the east of Jordan 
which were built and fortified by the tribe of Gad 
w’hen they took possession of their territory (Num. 
xxxii. 35). 

Jog'li, the father of Bukki, a Danite chief (Num. 

XXXI V. 22), 

Jo'ha. 1 . One of the sons of Beriah, the Ben» 
jamite (I Chr. viii. 16).— 2. The Tizite, one of 
Daviil’s guard (I Chr. xi, 45). 

Jo'hanan, a shortened form of Jehohanansr 
“ Jehovah’s gift.” it is the same as “ John.”— 

1 . Son of Azariah, and grandson of Ahimaaz the son 
of Zadok, and father of Azariah, 3(1 Chr. vi. 9, 10, 
A. V.), Johanan’s pontificate probably fell in the 
reign of Rehoboam.— 2. Son ofElioenai, in the line 
of ZerubbabePs heirs (I Chr, iii. 24),— 8. The son of 
Kareah, and one of the captains of the scattered 
remnants of the army of Judah, who escaped in the 
tiiinl attack upon Jerusalem by the Chaldeans. He 
warned Gedaliah against the plot of Ishmael, but in 
vain. Aflter the murder of Gedaliah, Johanan was 
one of the foremost in the purouit of his assassin, 
and rescued the captives he had carried off from 
JMiz{>ah (Jer, xli. 11-16). Fearing the vengeance 
of the Chaldeans, the caphiins, with Johanan at 
their head, notwithstanding the warnings of Jere- 
miah, retired into Egypt.*^. The firstborn son of 
Josiah king of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 15).— 6. A valiant 
Benjamite who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 
4),— 6, A Gadite wamor, who followed David 
(1 Chr. xii, 12),— 7. The father of Azaidah, an 
Ephraimite in the time of Ahaz ( 2 Chr, zxviii. 12). 
— 8 . The son of Hakkatan, and chief of the Bene- 
Azgad who returned with Ezra (Ezr, viii. 12).— 
9, The son of Eliashib, one of the chief Levites 
(Neh. xii. 23 ; Ezr, z. 6).— 10, The son of Tobiah 
the Ammonite (Neh. vi* 18). 

Jhhaa'nes = Jehohanan son of Behai (1 Esd. ix. 
29 ; eomp. Ezr. x. 28). 

John* 1* The father of Mattathias, and grand- 
father of the Maccabaeaii family (1 Macc. ii. 1).— 

2. The eldest son of Mattathias surnamed Caddis, 
who was slain by “ the cfeildren of Jambri ” (1 
ITaoc* ii. 2, ix. 36-38).— 8. The father of Enp^ 
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lemus, one of the envoys whom Judas Maccabaeus 
sent to Rome (1 Maco. viii. 17 s 2 Msec, xr* ll)» 
— 4 . The son of Simon, the brother *4 Judas Mac- 
eabaeus (1 Macc. xiti. 53, xvi. 1).— 8* An suvoy 
from the Jews to Lysias (2 Macc. xi. 17)* 

John. 1. One of the high-priest’s family, who, 
with Annas and Caiaphas, si^t in judgment upon the 
Apostles Peter and John (Acts iv. 6). Lighifoot 
identifies him with R. Johanan ben Zaccai.— 2* 
The Hebrew name of the Evangelist Mai'k (Acts 
xii. 12, 25, xiii. 5, 13, xv. 37). 

John the Apostlo. It will be convenient to 
divide the life which is the subject of the present 
article into periods corresponding both to the great 
critical epochs which separote one (lai-t of it from 
another, and to marked differences in the trust- 
woilhiness of the sources from which our materials 
are derived. In no instance, perhaps, is such a 
division more necessaiy than in this. One poiiion 
of the Apostle's life and work stands out before us 
as in the clearness of broad daylight. Over those 
which precede and follow it there brood the shadows 
of darkness and uncertainty.— I . Before the call to 
the discxpleship, — ^We have no data for settlihg 
with any exactitude the time of the Apostle’s birth. 
The general impression left on us by the Gospel- 
narrative is that he was younger than the brother 
whose name commonly precedes his (Matt. iv. 2], 
X. 3, xvii. 1, &c. ; but comp. Luke ix. 28, where 
the order is inverted), younger than his fribnd 
Peter, possibly also than his Mastei’. The Gospels 
give us the name of his father Zebedaeus (Matt. iv. 
21) and his mother Salome (Matt, x’xvii. 56, com- 
pared with Mark xv, 40, xvi. 1). They lived, it 
may be inferred from John i. 44, in or near the 
same town as those who were afterwards the com- 
panions and partnero of their children. There on 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee the Apostle and his 
brother grew up. The mention of the “hired 
servants ** (Mark i. 20), ot his mother’s “ sub- 
stance” (Luke viii. 3\, of “his own house” (John 
xix. 27), implies a position removed by at least 
some steps from absolute poverty. Of the charocter 
of Zebedaeus we have hai'dly the slightest trace. 
We are let! to infer that lie had died before his wife 
followed her children in their work of ministration. 
Her character meets us as presenting the same 
marked features as those which were conspicuous in 
her son,— II. From the call to the discipleshtp to 
the departure from Jerusalem. — The oi-dinary life 
of the fisherman of the Sea of Galilee was at last 
broken in upon by the news that a Propiiet had 
once more appeared. The voice of John the Baptist 
was heard in the wilderness of Judaea, and the 
publicans, peasants, soldiers, and fishermen of 
Galilee gathered round him. Among these were 
the two sons of Zebedaeus and their friends. With 
tliem perhaps was One whom as yet they knew not. 
Assuming that the unnamed disciple of John i. 37- 
40 was the evangelist himself, we aro led to think 
of that meeting, of the lengthened interview that 
followed it as the stai*ting-point of the entire devo- 
tion of heart and soul which lasted through his 
whole life. Then Jesus loved him as he loved all 
earnest seekers after righteousness and truth (comp. 
Mark x. 21). The words of that evening, though 
unrecoided, were mighty in their effect. The dis- 
ciples (John apparently among them) followed their 
new teacher to Galilee (John i. 44), were with 
him, as such, at the marriage-feast of Cana (U, 2), 
journeyed with him to Caperim\im, and thenee Is 
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Jervnalem (ii. 12> 22), came biidr tkrougli SttBAHiiii 
(ir. 8), and tlien, £br soma unoeitaUi interval &t 
time, returned to their fbriner oecopations. From 
this time they take their place among the company 
of disciples. They come within the innermort 
circle ot their Loi^^s Mends. The three, Peter, 
James, and John, are with him wh^n none else are, 
in the chamber of death (Mark ▼. 37), in the glory 
of the transfiguration (Matt. xvii. 1), when he 
fbrewams them of the destruction of the Holy City 
(Mark xiii. 3, Andmv, in this instance with them), 
in the agony of Gethsemane. Peter is through* 
out the leader of that band.; to John belongs the 
yet more memorable distinction of being the dis* 
ci|de whom Jesus loved. They hardly sustain the 
popular notion, fostered by the i^oived types of 
Christian art, of a nature gentle, yielding, feminine. 
The name Boanerges (Moik iii. 17) implies avehem* 
enee, zeal, intensity, which gave to those who had 
it the might of ^na of Thunder. Thinugh his 
mother, we may well believe, John fiist came 
to know that Mary Magdalene whose character he 
depicts with such a life-like touch, and that othei* 
Mary to whom he was nfterwaixis to stand in so 
close and special a relation. The fulness of his 
narrative of what the other evangelists omit (John 
xi.) leads to the conclusion that he wius united also 
by some special ties of intimacy to the &mily of 
Bethany. It is not necessary to dwell at length on 
the familiar history of the Last Supper. As they 
go out to the Mount of Olives the chosen three ara 
neaiest to their Master. They only arc within 
sigiit or hearing of the conflict in Gethsemane (Matt, 
xxvi. 37). When the betrayal is accomplished, 
Peter and John, after the 6rst moment of confusion, 
follow afar off, while the others simply seek safety 
in a hasty flight (John xriii. 15). The person^ 
acquaintance which existed between John and 
Caiaphas enabled him to gain access both for him- 
self and Peter, but the latter remains in the porch, 
with the officers and servants, while John himself 
apparently is admitted to the council-chamber, and 
follows Jesus thence, even to the praetorium of the 
Roman Pi-ocurator (John xviii. 16, 19, 28). Thence, 
as if the desire to see the end, and the love which 
was stronger than death, sustained him through all 
the terrors and sorrows of that day, he followed, 
accompanied probably by his own mother, Maiy 
the mother of Jesus, and Mary Magdalene, to the 
place of ciTicifixion. The teacher who had been to 
him as a brother leaves to him a brother’s duty. 
He is to be as a son to the mother who is left 
desolate (John xix. 26-27). The Sabbath that fol- 
lowed was spent, it would appeal’, in the same com- 
pany. He receives Petei*, in spite of his denial, on 
the old terms of friendship. It is to them that 
Mary Magdalene first run» with the tidings of the 
emptied sepulchra (John xx. 2) ; they are the first 
to go together to see what the strange words meant. 
Not without some bearing on their respective 
characters is the fact that John is the more im- 
|>etnous. running on most eagerly to the rock-tomb ; 
Peter, the least restrained by awe, the first to enter 
in and look (John xx. 4-6). For at least eight 
days they continued in Jerusalem (John xx. 26). 
Then, in the interval between the resuri’ection and 
the a^nsion, we find them still together on the 
«ca of Galilee (John xxi. 1), as though they would 
calm the eager suspense of that period of expecta- 
rion by a return to their old calling and their 'old 
uunUiar naunts. Here too there is a chsuracteristic 
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dilferfRM. John is the firat to reo^gnise ih the 
foim seen in the morning twiliglit the presence of 
his risen lx>rd ; Peter the first to plun^ into the 
water and swim towards the shore where He stood 
calling to them (John xxi. 7). The last words of 
the Gospel reveal to us the deep affection which 
united the two friends. It is not enough for Peter 
to know his own future. That at once suggests tlie 
question, ** And what shall this man do ? ” (John 
xxi. 21). The history of the Acts shows the same 
union. They are of course together at the ascension 
and on the day of Pentecost. Together they enter 
the Temple as worshippera (Acts iii. 1) and protest 
against the thi^ats of the Sanhedrim (iv. 13); 
They are fellow- workers in the firat great step of 
the Church's ttpansion. 'J'he apostle whose wrath 
had been roused by the unbelief of the Samaritans 
overcomes his national exclusiveness, and receives 
them as his brathren (viii. 14). The pei'secution 
which was pushed on by Saul of Tarsus did not 
drive him or any of the apostles from their post 
(viii. 1). When the pei-secutor came back as the 
convert, he, it is true, did not see him (Gal. i. 19), 
but this of coui'se does not involve the inference 
that he had left Jerusalem. The sharper thongh 
shorter persecution which followed under Herod 
Agrippfi brought a great soi row to him in the 
martyrdom of his brother (Acts xii. 2). His friend 
was driven to seek safety in flight. Fifteen years 
after St. Paul’s firat visit he was still at Jerusalem 
and helped to take part in the settlement of the 
great controversy between the Jewish and the Gentile 
Christians (Acts xy. 6). His position and reputa- 
tion there were those of one ranking among the 
chief “pillars” of the Church (Gal. ii. 9). Of 
the work of the Apostle during this period we have 
hardly the slightest trace.—III. iy<m his efe- 
parture from Jerusalem to his The tradi- 

tions of a later age come in, with more or less show 
of likelihood, to fill up the gi’eat gap which separ- 
ated the Apostle of Jerusalem from the Bislwp of 
Ephesus. It was a natural conjecture to suppose 
that he remained in Judaea till the death of the 
Virgin released him from his ti-ust. When this 
took place we can only conjecture. I’hei'e are no 
signs of his being at Jenis^em at the time of St. 
Paul’s last visit (Acts xxi.). The pastoral epistles 
set aside the notion that he had come to Ephesus 
before the work of the Apostle of the Gentiles was 
brought to its conclusion. Out of many contra- 
dictory statements, fixing his departure under 
Claudius, or Nero, or as late even as Doraitian, we 
have hardly any data for doing more than rejecting 
the two extrames. Nor is it cei’tain that his work 
as an Apostle was transferred at once from Jeru- 
salem to Ephesus. The picture which tradition 
fills up for us has the merit of being full and vivid, 
but it blends together, without much regard to 
harmony, things probable and improbable. He is 
shipwrecked otf Ephesus, and arrives there in time 
to check the progress of the heresies which sprang 
up after St. Paul's depai’ture. In the persecution 
under Domitian he is taken to Rome, and them, by 
his boldness, though not by death, gains the ci’own of 
martyrdom. The boiling oil into which he is 
thrown has no power to hurt him. He is then 
sent to labour in the mines, and Patmos is the 
lace of his exile. The accession of Nerva frees 
tm from danger, and he returns to Ephesus. 
There he settles the can^ of the Gospel-history by 
fbrnuiUy attesting l3ie truth of the first &ree 
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Ompdii and hit own to sofiply what they 

kfib wanting. Hereides continue to show them- 
selveiy but he meets them with the strongest pos^ 
siblei protest. Through bis agency the great temple 
of Artemis is at last reft of its magnifioenoei and 
even levelled with the ground. He inti'oduoes and 
perpetuates the Jewish mode of celebrating the 
Easter feast. * At Ephesus, he appears as one 
who was a true priest of the Loid, bearing on his 
brow the plate of gold, with the sacred name en- 
graved on it. The very time of his death lies 
within the region of conjecture lather than of his- 
tory, and the dates that have been assigned for it 
range from A.D. 89 to a.d. 120. result of 
ail this accamniation of apocryphal^%aterials is, 
from one point of view, disappointing enough. 
We find it better and more satisfying to turn again, 
for all our conceptions of the Apostle’s mind and 
character, to the scanty records of the N. T., and 
the writings which he himself has left. The truest 
thought that we can attain to is still that he was 
“ the disciple whom Jesus loved ” ; returning that 
love with a deep, absorbing, unwavering devotion. 
He s the Apostle of Love, not because he starts 
from the easy temper of a general benevolence, nor 
again as being of a character soft, yielding, feminine, 
but because he has grown, ever more and more, 
into the likeness of Him whom he loved so truly. 

John the Baptist was of the priestly race by 
both parents, i'or his father Zacharias was himself 
a priest of the course of Abia, or Abijah (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 10), offering incense at the very time when a 
son was promised to him ; and Elizabeth was of 
the daughters of Aaron (Luke i. 5). The divine 
mission of John was the subject of prophecy many 
centuries before his birth. His birth — a birth not 
according to the ordinary laws of nature, but 
through the miraculous interposition of almighty 
power — was foretold by an angel sent from God, 
who proclaimed the character and office of this 
wonderful child. These marvellous revelations as 
to the character and career of the son, for whom 
he bad so long ptayed in vain, were too much for 
the faith of the aged Zachariiis. And now the 
Lord’s gracious promise tarried not : Elizabeth, for 
greater privacy, retired into the hill-country, 
whither she was soon afterwards followed by her 
kinswoman Mary. Three months after this, and 
while Maiy still remdined with her, Elizabeth was 
delivered of a son. The birth of John preceded by 
six montlis that of our Loixi. On the eighth day 
the child of promise was, in conformity with the 
law of Moses (Lev. xii. 3), brought to the priest 
for circumcision, and as the pei^ormance of this 
rite was the accustomed time for naming a child, 
the friends of the family proposed to call him 
Zacharias after the name of his father. The mother, 
however, required that he should be called John ; 
a decision which Zachaiias, still speechless, con- 
fiimed by writing on a tablet, his name is John.” 
The judgment on his want of faith was then at 
once withdrawn. God’s wonderful Intei’position in 
the birth of John had impresserl the minds of many 
with a oeitain solemn awe and expectation (Luke 
iii. 15). A single vei*se contains all that we know 
of John’s histoiy for a space of thirty yeara ; the 
whole period which elapsed between his birth and 
the commencement of his public ministiy. “ The 
Child grew and waxed strong in spirit, and was in 
the deserts till the day of his showing unto Isiuel” 
(Lake i. 80b John was ordained to be a Nazarite 
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from his birth (Luke i. 15). Dweffing by hinSedf 
in the wild and thinly peopled region westward of 
the Dead Sea, he prepaid himsdf by8df*discipline, 
and by constant oommnnion with God, for the 
wonderful office to which he had been divinely 
called. The very appearance of the holy Baptise 
was of itself a lesson to his countrymen ; his drew 
was that of the old prophets — a gaiment woven of 
camel’s hair (2 K. i. 8b attached to the body by a 
leathern girdle. His food was such as the desert 
afforded— locusts (Lev. xi. 22) and will honey 
(Ps. Ixxxi. 16), And now the long secluded heimit 
came forth to the discharge of his office. His 
Bupeimtural birth — his hard ascetic life — his re* 
putation for extraordinary sanctity — ^and the gener- 
ally prevailing expectation that some gi'eat one was 
about to appear — these causes, without the aid of 
miraculous power, for “John did no miracle” 
(John X. 41), were sufficient to attract to him a 
great multitude from “ every quai*ter ” (Matt. iii. 
6). Biief and stai-tling was his fii-st exhortation 
to them ; “ Repent ye for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” Some score of verses contain all that is 
I’ecorded of John’s preaching, and the sum of it all 
is repentance ; not mere legal ablution or expiation, 
but a change of heart and life. Many of eveiy 
class pressed forward to confess their sins and to be 
baptised. The preparatory biiptism of John was n 
visible sign to the people, and a distinct acknow- 
ledgment by them, that a hearty renunciation of 
sin and a real amendment of life were necessary for 
admission into the kingdom of heaven, which the 
Baptist pi'oclaitned to be at band. But the funda- 
mental distinction between John’s baptism unto 
repentance, and that baptism accompanied with the 
gift of the Holy Spirit which our Loixi afterwards 
ordained, is clearly marked by John himself (Matt. 

iii, 11, 12). As a preacher, John was eminently 
practical and discriminating. The mission of the 
Baptist — ^an extraordinary one for an extraordinary 
purpose — was not limited to those who had openly 
forsaken the covenant of God, and so forfeit^ its 
principles. It was to the whole people alike. 
Jesus Himself came from Galilee to Jordan to be 
baptised of John. But here a difficult question 
aiises — How is John’s acknowledgment of Jesus at 
the moment of His presenting Himself for baptism 
compatible with his subsequent assertion that he 
knew Him not, save by the descent of the Holy 
Spirit upon Him, which took place after His 
baptism? It must be borne in mind that their 
places of residence were at the two extremities of 
the country With but little means of communication 
between them. It is possible therefore that the 
Saviour and the Baptist had never before met. It 
was certainly of the utmost importance that there 
should be no suspicion of conceit or collusion be- 
tween them. With the baptism of Jesus John's 
more especial office ceased. He still continued, 
however, to piesent himself to his countrymen in 
the capacity of witness to Jesus. From incidental 
notices in iScripture we learn that John and his 
disciples continued to baptise some time after our 
Lord enteml upon his ministry (see John iii. 2.S, 

iv. 1 ; Acts xi.v, 3), We gather also that John 
instructed his disciples in certain moral and reli- 
gious duties, as fasting (Matt. ix. 14 ; Luke v. 88) 
and prayer (Luke xi. 1). But shortly after be 
hod given his testimony to the Messiah, John’s 
public ministry was brought to a close.. In daring 
disregard of me divine kws, HcixmI Anti|is had 
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taken to himself the wife of hia brother 
and when John reproved him for this, as well as 
for other sins (Lub» iii. 19), Herod cast him into 
prison. The place of bis confinement was the 
castle of Machaerus-^ forti^ss on the eastern shore 
of the Dead Sea. It was hei'e that reports i*eached 
him of the miracles which oar Loi'd was working 
in Judaea. With a view therefore to oveixome the 
scruples of his disciples, John sent two of them to 
Jesus himself to ask the question, ** Art Thou He 
that should come ? They were answei'ed not by 
words, but by a series of miracles wix>ught befora 
their eyes; and while Jesus bade the two mes* 
fiaga-s carry back to John as his only answer the 
^eport of what they had seen and heard. He took 
occasion to guai-d the multitude who surmuiided 
Him, against supposing that the Baptist himself 
Wiis shaken in mind, by a dii’ect appeal to their own 
knowledge of his life and character. Jesus fui'ther 
proceeds to declwe that John was, according to the 
true meaning of the pi*ophecy, the Elijah of the 
new covenant, foretold by Malachi (iii. 4). The 
event indeed proved thaf; John was to Her^ what 
Elijah had to Ahab. Nothing but the death 
♦ of the Baptist would satisfy the resentment of 
Herodias. A court festival was kept at Machaerus 
111 honour of the king*8 birthday. After supper, 
the daughter of Herodias came in and danced l^fbra 
the company, and so charmed was the king by her 
gDice that he promised with an oath to give her 
whatsoever she should ask. Salome, prompted by 
her abandoned motlier, demanded the head of John 
the Baptist. Herod gave instructions to an officer 
of his guard, who went and executed John in the 
prison, and his head was brought to feast the eyes 
of the adulteress whose sins he had denounced. His 
death is supposed to have occurred just before the 
third possover, in the ooui*se of the Lord's ministry. 

JohUf Gospel of. 1. Aui/iority. — No doubt has 
been entertained at any time in Church, either 
of the canonical authority of this Goepel, or of its 
being written by St. John. No other book of the 
N. T. is authenticated by testimony of so early a 
date as that of the disciples which is embodied in 
the Gospel itself (xxi. 24, 25). Among the Apos> 
tolic Fatiiers, Ignatius appears to have known and 
iiicognised this Gospel. The fact that this Gospel 
is not quoted by Clement of Rome (a.d. 68 or 96) 
serves merely to confirm the statement that it is a 
veiy late production of the Apostolic age. Poly- 
cai*p in his short epistle. Hennas, and l^rnabas do 
not refer to it. But its phraseology may be clearly 
traced in the Epistle to Diognetus, and in Justin 
Mailyr, a.d. 150. Tatian, A.o. 170, wrote a 
harmony of t/te four Gospels ; and he quotes St. 
John’s Gospel in his only extant work; so do his con- 
temporaries Apollinaris of Hierapolis, Athenagoras, 
and the writer of the Epistle of the churches of 
Vienne and Lyons. The Valentinians made gieat 
use of it; and one of their sect, Heracleon, wrote a 
commentaiy on it. And, to close the list of writers 
of the second century, the numerous and full testi- 
monies of Irenaeus in Gaul and Tertullian at Car- 
tilage, with the obscure but weighty testimony of 
Jie Roman writer of the Mui'atorian Fragment on 
-he Canon, sufficiently show the authority attri- 
outed in the Western Church to this Gospel, 
Ccidon, Marcion, the Montanists, and other ancient 
heretics, did not deny that JSt. John was the author 
of the Gospel, but they held that the Apostle was 
mistaken, or that his Gospel had been interpolated j 
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in those passages which are opposed to their teneti. 
The Alogi, a sect in the beginning of the third osn* 
tury, were singular in rating the writings of St. 
Jolm. Guerike enumerates later opponents of the 
Gospel.^jdl* Place and time at which ii was written, 
-—Ephesus and Patmos ai‘e the two places men- 
tion^ by early wiiters ; and the weight of evidence 
seems to preponderate in favour of *Ephesus. The 
Apostle’s sojourn at Ephesus probably began after 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians was written, t. c,. 
after a.d. 62. Eusebius specifies the fourteenth 
year of Domitian, t. e , a.d. 95, as «the year of his 
banishment to Patmos. Probably the date of the 
Gospel maj^e about midway between these two, 
about A.D. TO.— 3. Occasion and scope, — ^Afterthe 
destruction of Jerusalem. A.D. 69, Ephesus probably 
became the centre of the active life of Eastern 
Christendom. This half-Greek, halLOi’iental city, 
contained a large churoh of faithful Christians, a 
multitude of sealous Jews, an indigenous population 
devoted to the woi-ship of a strange idol whose 
image was borrowed from the East, its name ftom 
the West. It was the place to which Cerinthus 
chose to bring the doctrines which he devised oi 
learned at Alexandi ia. The Gospel was obviously 
addi*essed primarily to Christians, not to heathens. 
The object of the writer, according to some, was to 
supplement the earlier Gospels ; according to others, 
to confute the Nicolaitans and Cerinthus ; aocoi'diitg 
to others, to state the true doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ. It has indeed been pronounced by high 
critical authority that the supplementary theoiy is 
entirely untenable ; and so it becomes if put forth 
in its most rigid foim. But though St. John may 
not liave written with direct reference to the earlier 
three Evangelists, he did not write without any 
reference to them. There is no intrinsic improba- 
bility in the early tradition as to the occasion and 
scope of this Gospel, which is most fully related in 
the commentary of Tlieodore of Mopsuestia.— 4, Con- 
tents and Integrity, — I’he following is fin abridg- 
ment of Lampe’s synopsis of its contents:— A. The 
Prologue, i. 1 - 18 .— B. The Historv, i, 19~xx. 
29. a. Various events relating to our Loixl’s 
ministiy, nairated in connexion with seven journeys, 
i. 19-^xii. 50: — 1. First journey, into Judaea and 
beginning of His ministry, i. 19-ii. 12. 2. Second 

journey,. at the Passover in the first year of His 
ministry, ii. 13-iv. 3. Third journey, in the 

second year of His ministry, about the Passover, v. 
4, Fourth journey, about the Passover, in the third 
year of his ministry, beyond Joi'dan, vi. 6. Fifth 
journey, six months before His death, begun at the 
Feastof Taberaacles, 21. 6. Sixth journey, 
about the Feast of Dedication, x. ^2-42. 7. Seventh 
jouniey in Judaea towards Bethany, xi. 1-54. 8. 

Eighth journey, before His last Passover, xi, 55-xii, 
6. History of the death of Christ, xiii.-xz. 29. 1. 

Preparation for His Passion, xiii.-xvii. 2. The 
circumstances of His Passion and Death, xviii. xix. 
3. His Resnirection, and the proofs of it, xx. 1-29. 
— C. The Conclusion, xx.30-xxi.:— 1. Scope of 
the foregoing history, xz. 30, 31. 2. Confirma- 
tion of the authority of the Evangelist by additional 
historical facts, and by the testimony of the eldei^s 
of the Church, xxi. 1-24. 3. Reason of the ter- 
mination of the history, iii. 25. Some portions of 
the Gospel have been regarded by cei-tiin critics as 
interpolations. The 25^1 verse and the latter half 
of the 24th of oh. xxi. ire generally received W an 
uitdisgaiied addition, probablv Ijy the cldeia of the 
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Ephesian Church, where the Gospel was first pub- 
lished. There is a ti'adition that this Gosiiel was 
writteu many years before the Apostle peitnitted its 
general circulation. This fact — rather improbable 
‘.u itself — ^is rendered less so by the obviously sup- 
plementary character of tlie latter part, or perhaps, 
the whole of ch, xxi. 

John, the Fbret Epistle General ot Its Au- 
thenticity , — ^The external evidence is of the most 
satisfactory nature, Eusebius places it in his list 
of * acknow.edged * books, and we have ample proof 
that it was received as the production of the Apostle 
.Fohn in the writings of Polycarp, Papias, Irenaeus, 
Ongen, Clement of Alexandria, TertniVan, Cyprian, 
and there is no voice in antiquity raised to the 
contrary. On the other hand the internal evidence 
for its being the work of St. John from its simi- 
larity in style, language, and doctrine to the Gospel 
is overwhelming. The allusion again of the writer 
to himself is such as would suit John the 
Apostle, and very few but St. John (1 Ep. i. 1). 
With regal'd to the time at which St. John wiote 
the Epistle there is considerable divereity of opinion. 
It was most likely written at the close of the firet 
century. Like the Gospel it was probably written 
from Ephesus. Lardner is clearly right when he 
says that it was pnmarily me?int for the Churches 
of Asia under St. John's inspection, to whom he 
had already orally delivered his doctrine (i. 3, 
ti. 7). The main object of the Epistle does 
not appear to be that of opposing the errors of the 
Docetae, or of the Gnostics, or of the !N icolaitons, 
or of the Ceriiithiaus, or of all of them together, or 
of the Sabians, or of JudaizerSj.or of apostates to 
Judaism ; the leading purpose of the Apostle ap- 
pears to be rather constructive than poleniical. In 
the introduction (i. 1-4) the Apostle states tlie pur- 
pose of his Epistle. It is to declare the Woixi of 
life to those whom he is addressing, in order that 
be Juid they might be united in true communion 
with e.ach other, and with God the Father, and His 
Son Jesus Christ. The first part of the Epistle 
may be considered to end at ii. 28. The Ajwstle 
begins afresh with the doctrine of sonship or com- 
munion at ii. 29, and returns to the same theme at 
IV. 7. His lesson througliout is, that the means 
of union with God are, on the part of Christ, his 
ivtoning blood (i. 7, ii. 2, iii. 5, iv. 10, 14, v. 6) 
and advocacy (ii. 1) — on the part of man, holi- 
ness (i. (>), obedience (ii. 3), purity (iii. 3), faith 
(iii. 23, iv, 3, V, 5), and above all love (ii. 7» iii. 
14, iv. 7, V, 1). There are two doubtful passages 
ill this Epistle, ii. 23, ** but he that ackiiowledgeth 
the Son hath the Father also,” and v, 7, “For 
there are three tliat bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and thtise 
thiee are one.” It would appear without doubt 
that they are not genuine. 'I'he latter passage is 
rentained in four only of the 150 MSS. of the 
Epistle, the Codex Guelpherbytanus of the 17th 
century, the Codex Ravianus, a forgery subsequent 
to the year 1514, the Codex Britaiinicus or Mon- 
fortii of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, and the 
Cod^x Ottobonianus of the 15th century. It is 
not found in any ancient version except the Latin ; 
and the best editions of even the Latin vereion omit 
it. It was not quoted by one Greek Father, or 
writer previous to the 14th century. 

the Second and ThiM Epietles ol 
7Vieir Authenticity , — ThesI two EpisUes are placed 
bv Eusebius in the class of “ disput^l ” books, niid 
Con. D. B. 
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he appears himself to be doubtful whether they 
were written by the Evangelist, or By some other 
John. The evidence of antiquity iu their favour is not 
very strong, but yet it is considerable. Clement of 
Alexandria speaks of the firet Epistle as “ the lai’ger ” 
(Strom, lib. ii.). Ongen appears to have had the 
same doubts as Eusebius. Dionysius and Alexander 
of Alexandria attiibute them to St. John. So docs 
Irenaeus. In the 5th century they are almost uni- 
versally received. If the external testimony is not 
as decisive as we might wish, the internal evidence 
is peculiarly strong. Mill has pointed out that of 
the 13 vei’ses which compose the Second Epistle, 8 
are to be found in the First Epistle. The title and 
contents of the Epistles are strong aiguments against 
a fabricator, whereas they would account for their 
non-universal reception in early times. The Second 
Epistle is addressed Kvpltjf, An individual 

woman who had children, and a sister and nieces, 
is clearly indicated. Whether her name is given, 
and if so, what it is, has been doubted, Acooiding 
to one interpietation she is “ the Lady Electa," to 
another, “ the elect Kyria,” to' a third, “ the elet> 
Lady.** The English version is probably right 
though here too we should have expected the 
aiticle. The Third Epistle is addressed to Gains 
or Cains. We have no reason for identifying him 
with Caius of Macedonia (Acts xix. 29), or with 
Caius of Derbe (Acts xx. 4), or with Caius of 
Corinth (Koni. xvi. 23; 1 Cor. i. 14), or with 
Caius Bishop of Ephesus, or with Cains Bishop of 
Thessalonioa, or with Caius Bishop of Pergamos. 
He was probably a convert of St. John (Ep. iii. 4), 
and a layman of wealth and distinction (Ep. iii. 5), 
in some city near Ephesus. The object of St^ John 
in writing the Second Epistle was to warn the lady, 
to whom he wrote, against abetting the teaching 
known as that of Basiiides and his followers, by 
perhaps an undue kindness displayed by her towai'ds 
the preachers of the false doctrine. The Thii’d 
Epistle was wiitteii for the purpose of commending 
to the kindness and hospitality of Caius some 
Christians who were’ strangei-s in the place where 
he lived. It is probable that these Christians 
carried this letter with thpm to Caius as their in- 
troduction. We may conjecture that the two 
Epistles were written shortly after the First Epistle 
from Ephesus. They both apply to individual ciises 
of conduct the principles which had been laid down 
in their fulness in the First Epistle. The title 
“ Catholic ** does not properly belong to the Second 
and Third Epistles. 

Joi'ada, high-priest after his father Eliashib 
(Neh. xiii. 28). 

Joi'akixn, a high-priest, son of the renowned 
Jeshua (Neh. xii. 10). 

Jpi'arib. L A layman who returned fioai 
Babylon with Ezra {Ezr. viii. 16),— 2. Tlu* 
founder of one of the courses of priests, elsewhere 
called in full Jehoiarib (Neh. xil. 6, 19).— 3. A 
Shilonite — i, e. prebably a descendant of Shelah 
the son of Judah (Neh. xi. 5). 

Jok'deam, a city of Judah, in the mountains 
(Josh. XV, 56), apparently south of Hebron. 

Jokixn, one of the sons of Shelah the* eon oi 
Judah (1 Chr. iv. 22), of whom nothing furiier is 
known. 

Jok'meam, a city of Ephraim, given 'with ite 
suburbs to the Kohathit| Levites (1 Chr. vi. 68), 
In the parallel list of Levitical cities in Josh, axi., 
K I HZ AIM occupies the place of Jokmeam (ver. 22; 

% fi 
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The ^Kituation of Jokmeam is to a certain extent i 
mdicated in 1 K. iv. 12, where it is named with ' 
places which we know to have been in the Jordan 
vallev at the exti'eme east boundary of the tribe. 

Jok'aeaxo, a city of the tribe of S^buiun, allotted 
with its suburbs to the Merarite Levites (Josh, 
xxi. 34), but entirely omitted in 1 Chr. vi. (oomp. 
ver. 77). It is tl^e modem site Teli Kaxmon^ an 
eminence which stands just below the eastern ter- 
mination of Cai'mel. 

Jok'dian, a son of Abraham and Keturah (Gen, 
XXV. 2, 3; 1 Chr* i. .32), whose sons were Sheba 
and Dedan. While the s^tlements of his two sons 
ai’e presumptively placed on the borders of Pales- 
tine, those of Jokshan are not known. Arab 
writers mention a dialect of Jokshan as having 
been formerly spoken near *Aden and El-Jened, in 
Southern Arabia ; but that Midianites penetrated so 
ftir into the peninsula we hold to be highly improb- 
able. 

Jok'tan, son of Eber (Gen. x. 25 ; 1 Chr. i. 
19); and the father of the Joktanite Arabs. 
Scholars are agreed in placing the settlements of 
Joktan in the south of the peninsula. The original 
limits aie stated in the Bible, “ their dwelling was 
from Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of 
the East*' (Gen. x. 30). The native traditions 
respecting Joktan commence with a difficulty. The 
ancestor of the gi*eat southern peoples was called 
Kahtan, who, say the Arabs, was the same as 
Joktan. To this some European critics have ob- 
jected that there is no good reiuson to account for 
the change of name, and that the identification of 
Kahtan with Joktan is evidently a Jewish tra- 
dition adopted by Mohammad or his followers, and 
consequently at or after the promulgation of El- 
isldm. A passage in the ez^Zemdn^ hitherto 

unpublished, throws new light on the point, it is 
as follows: — “ Ibii-El-Kelbee says, Yuktan [whose 
name is also written Yuktan] is the same as Kah- 
fcin son of A'bir,*’ Eber, and so say the gener- 
ality of the Arabs. If the traditions of Kahtdn be 
rejected (and in this rejection we cannot agree), 
they are, it must be remembered, immaterial to 
the fact that the peoples called by the Arabs de- 
scendants of Kahtdn, are certainly Joktanites. His 
sons’ colonisation of Southern Arabia is proval by 
indi.xputable, and undisputed, identifications, and 
the great kingdom, which there existed for many 
ages before our era, and in its later days was re- 
nowned in the world of classical antiquity, was as 
suraly Joktanite. 

Jok'tkeel. 1. A city in the low country of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 38), named next to Lachish.— 2, 
“ God-sublued,** the title given by Amaziah to the 
clitf (A. V. 8elah)-— the stronghold of the Edomites 
— ^after he had captured it from them (2 K. xiv. 7 ). 
The parallel narrative of 2 Chr. xxv. 11-13 sup- 
plies fuller details. 

Jo'iia, the father of the Apostle Peter (John i. 
42), who is hence addressed as Simon Barjona in 
Matt, xvi, 17. 

Jon'adab. 1. Son of Shimeah and nephew of 
David. He is described as “very subtil*’ (2 
Sam. xiil. 3). His agr naturally made him the 
friend of his cousin Amnon, heir to the throne 
(2 Sam. xiii. 3). He gave him the fabd advice for 
visnaring his sister Tamar (5, 6). Again, when, in 
a later stage of the same t)nge(iy, Amnon was mur- 
dered by Absalom, ana the exaggerated repoi't 
iSNched David that all the prinses were slaughtered, 
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Jonadab was already aware of the ml state of the 
case (2 Sam. xiii. 32, 33)."»2. Jer. xxxv. 6, 8, 
10, 14, 16, 18, 19. [Jehonadab.] 
lo'nall, a prophet, son of Amittai. We learn 
from 2 K. xiv. 26, he was of Gathhepher, a town 
of lower Galilee, in Zebulun. He lived after the 
reign of Jehu, when the losses of Israel (2 K. 
X. 32) began ; and probably not till the latter part 
ofthe reign of Jeioboam II. The general opinion 
is that Jonah was the first of the prophets. The 
king of Nineveh at this time is supposed to have 
been Pul, who is placed B.C. 750 ; but an earlier 
king, Adrammelech II., n.C. 840, is regai-ded more 
probable by Drake. Our English Bible gives ii.c. 
862. The personal history of Jonah is brief, and 
well-known; but is of such an exceptional and 
extraordinary character, as to have been set down 
by many German critics to fiction, either in whole 
or in ptirt. The book, sny they, was composed, or 
compounded, some time after the death of the pro- 
phet, perhaps at the latter part of the Jewish king 
dom, during the reign of Josiah, or even latet. 
The suppos^ improbabilities are accounted for by 
them in a variety of ways ; e. g. as merely fabu- 
lous, or fanciful ornaments to a true history, or 
allegorical, or parabolical and moral, both in their 
origin and design. We feel ourselves pi-ecluded 
from any doubt of the reality of the transactions 
recoided in this book, by the simplicity of the lan- 
guage itself; by the accoitiance with otlier autho- 
rities of the historical and geographical notices; 
above all, by the explicit words and teaching of onr 
blessed Lord Himself (Matt, xii. 39, 41, xvi, 4; 
Luke xi. 29). We shall derive additional argu- 
ments for the same conclusion from the history and 
meaning of the prophet’s mission. Having already, 
as it seems, prophesied to Israel, he was sent to 
Nineveh. The time was one of ]mlitical revival in 
Israel ; but ere long the Assyrians were to be em- 
ployed by God as a scourge upon them. ’I'he pit)- 
phet shrank from a commission which he felt sure 
would result (iv. 2) in the sparing of a hostile city. 
He attempted therefore to escape to Tni-shish. The 
providence of God, however, watched over him, 
firat in a storm, and then in his biding swallowed by 
a large fish for the space of three days and thr<»e 
nights. After his deliveiance, Jonah executed his 
commission ; and the king, “ believing him to be q 
minister from the suprome deity of the nation,** 
and having heard of his miraculotus deliverance, 
ordered a general fast, and averted the threatened 
judgment. But the piophet, not from personal 
but national feelings, grudged the mercy shown to 
a heathen nation. He was theielbro taught, by 
the significant lesson of the “ gourd,** whose growth 
and decay brought the truth at once home to him, 
that he was sent to testify by deed, as other pro- 
phets would afterwards testify by word, the capa- 
city of Gentiles for sidvation, and the design of 
God to make them iiartakera of it. This was “ the 
sign of the prophet Jonas** (Luke xi. 29, 30). 
But the resurrectiou of Christ itself was also sha- 
dowed forth in the histojy of the prophet. The 
mission of Jonah was highly symbolical. •The 
facts contained a concealed prophecy, 'I’be old 
tradition made the burial-place of Jonah to be 
Gathhepher : the modern tradition places it at 
Nebi-Yunus, opposite Mosul. 

Jo'nasi, sou of Eliakim, in the genealogy ol 
Christ (Luke Hi. 30). * 

Jo'mui. h This name occupies the sam** pcsl* 
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lion In 1 Esd. ix. 23, as Eliezer In the correspond- 
ing list in £zr. x. 23.—8. The prophet Jonah (2 
£i 3. i. 39 ; Tob. xiv« 4, 8 ; Mutt, xii. 39, 40, 41, 
xvi. 4),— 8. John xxi. 15-17, [JONA.] 
Jon'athail, the eldest son of king Saul. The 
name (“ the gift of Jehovah/*) seems to have been 
common at that period. He first appears some 
time after his father’s a(;cession (1 l^m. xiii. 2). 
If his younger brother Ishbosheth was 40 at the 
time of Saul’s death (2 Snm. ii. 8), Jonathan must 
have been at least 30 when he is firot mentioned. 
Of his own family wc know nothing, except the 
birth of one son, 5 yearn before his death (2 Sam. 
iv. 4). He was regarded in his father’s lifetime as 
heir to the throne. Like Saul, he was a man of 
great strength and activity (2 Sam.' i. 23), of 
which the exploit at Michmosh was a proof. He 
was also iamous for the peculiar martial exercises 
in which his ti'ibe excel W — archery and slinging 
(1 Chr. xii. 2). His bow was to him what the 
spear was to his father: ** the bow of Jonathan 
turned not back ” (2 Sam. i. 22). It was alwap 
about him (1 Siim. xviii. 4, xx. 33). It is through 
his relation with David that he is chiefly known to 
us, probably as related by his descendants at David’s 
court. But there is a background, not so clearly 
given, of his relation with his father. From the 
time that he flret appears he is Saul’s constant 
companion. He was always present at his father’s 
meals. The whole stoi^ implies, without express- 
ing, the deep attachment of the father and son. 
'I'heir mutual affection was indeed ir, ‘.errupted by 
the growth of Saul’s insanity. But 1 e cast his lot 
with his father’s decline, not with his friend’s rise, 
and “in death they were not divided ” (2 Sam. i. 
23; 1 Sam. xxiii. 16). His life maybe divided 
into two main parts.— 1. The war with the Philis- 
tines; commonly called, from its locality, “the 
war of Michmjish” (1 Sam. xiii. 21). In the pre- 
vious war with the Ammonites (1 Sam. xi. 4-15) 
there is no mention of him. He is already of gi'eat 
importance in the State. Of the 3000 men of 
whom Saul’s standing army was formed (xiii. 2, 
xxiv. 2, XX vi. 1,2), 1000 weie under the command 
of Jonathan at Gibeah. The Philistines were still 
in the general command of the country ; an officer 
wiis stationed at Oeba, either the same as Jona- 
than’s position or close to it. In a sudden act of 
youthful daring Jonathan slew this officer, and 
thus gave the signal for a general revolt. Saul 
took advantage of it, and the whole population 
rose. But it was a premature attempt. The Phi- 
listines poured in from the plain, and the tyranny 
became more deeply rooted than ever. From this 
oppression, as Jonathan by his former act had 
been the first to provoke it, so now he was the 
first to deliver his people. Without communicating 
his projwt to any one, except the young man, 
whom, like all the chiefs of that age, he retained as 
bis ai’mour-bearer, he sallied fbith from Gibeah to 
attack the gan-ison of the Philistines stationed on 
the other side of the steep defile of Michmash (xiv. 
1). A panic seized the garrison, thence spread to 
the camp, and thence to the surrounding hordes of 
marauders; an eaithquake combined with the 
tenor of the moment; the confusion increased; 
the Isi-aelites who had been taken slaves by the 
Philistines during the last 3 days (LXX.) I'ose in 
mutiny • the Israelites who lay hid in the numerous 
•ayenis and deep holes in which the ix)Ck8 of the 
neighbourhood aWnd, sprang outsof their subter- 
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ranean dwellings. Saul and his little ImumI had 
watched in astonishment the wild retreat From the 
heights of (Gibeah : he now joined in the pursuit 
Jonathan had not heard of the r^sh curse (idv. 24) 
which Saul invoked on any one who ate before the 
evening. In the dizziness and darkness (see Heb. 
1 Sam. xiv. 27; that came on after his desperate 
exeitions, he put forth the staff which apparently 
had (with his sling and bow) been his chief weapon, 
and tasted the honey which lay on the ground as 
they passed through the forest, dephthi-di’s diead- 
iul sacrifice would have been repeated ; hut the 
people intei'posed in behalf of the hero of that gi'eat 
day; and Jonathan was saved (.xiv. 24-46). — 2. 
This ib the only great exploit of Jonathan’s life. 
But the chief interest of his career is derived from 
the friendship with David, which began on the day 
of David’s return from the victoi'y over the cham- 
pion of Gath, and continued till his death. Their 
last meeting was in the forest of Ziph, daring Saul’s 
pursuit of David (1 Sjim. xxiii, 16-18.) From 
this time forth we hear no more till the battle of 
Gilboa. In that battle he fell, with his two hro- 
thei's and his father, and his corpse shai’ed their 
fate (1 Sam. xxxi. 2, 8). His ashes were buried 
firat at Jabesh-Gilead (ib. 13), but afterwards re- 
moved with those of his fathei* to Zeiah in Ben- 
jamin (2 Sam. xxi. 12). The news of his death 
occasioned the celebrated elegy of David.— 8. Sor 
of Shimeah, brother of Jouadab, and nephew of 
David (2 Sam. xxi. 21 ; 1 Chr. xx. 7). He inher- 
ited the union of civil and military gifts, so con 
spicuous in his uncle. Like David, he engaged in 
a single combat and slew a gigantic Philistine o{ 
Gath (2 Sam. xxi. 21). Perhaps he is the same as 
Jonathan in 1 Chr. xxvii. 32.— 8. The son of 
Abiathar, the high-priest. He is the last descend- 
ant of Eli, of whom we hear anything. He ap- 
pears on two occasions. 1. On the day of David’s 
flight from Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 36, xvii. 15-21) 
2. On the day of Solomon’s inauguration (1 K. i. 
42, 43).— A The son of Shage the Hararite (1 
Chr. xi. 34,; 2 Sam. xxiii. 32). He was one of 
David’s heroes.— 5. The son, or descendant, of 
Gershom the son of Moses (Judg. xviii. 30). "While 
wandering through the country in search of » 
home, tlie young Levite of Bethlehem-Judfih came 
to the house of Micah, the rich Ephraimite, and 
was by him appointed to he a kind of private 
chaplain. When the Danites went noi-lbwaids to 
found a city, Jonathan went with them, stole the 
ephod and tei-aphim of Micah, and became priest ol 
the Danites at Laish or Dan (Judg. xviii.).— 6. 
One of the Bene-Adin (Ezr. viii. 6).— 7. A priest, 
the son of Asahel, in the time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 15;. 
— 8 . A priest of the family of Melicu, in the days 
of Joiakim, son qf Jeshua (Neh. xii. 14).— 9. One 
of the sons of Kareah, and brother of Johanan (Jer. 
xl. 8). He was one of the captains of tne army 
who hod escaped from Jerusalem in the final assault 
by the Chaldeans, and with his brother Johanan 
resorted to Gedalioh at Mizpah: from that time 
we hear nothing more of him.— 10. iMin of Joiada, 
and his successor in the high-priesthood. The only 
fact connected with his pontificate recorded in 
Scripture, is that the genealogical recoi*da of the 
priests and Levites were kept in his day (Neh. xii. 
1 1, 22), and that the chi'ouicles of the state wei'e 
(^ntinu^ to his time (ih. 23). Josephus I'elates 
that he murdered his own brother Jesus in tiie 
Temple, because Jesus uras endeavouring to get the 
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high-priosthood from him through the ii^fluence o1 
Bagoses the Pers^ian general.— 11 . Father of Zecha* 
riah, a priest who blew the trumpet at the dMica- 
tion of the wall (Neh. xii. 35).— 12 . 1 Esdr. viii. 
32. [See No. 6.]— 18. A son of Mattathioa, and 
brnther of Judas Maccabaeus (1 Maoc. is. 19 ff.) 
— 14 . A son of Absalom (1 Macc. xiii. 11), seiil 
by Simon with a force to occupy Joppa, which was 
already in the hands of the Jews (1 Macc. xii. 33). 
Jonathan was pi’obably a brother of Mattathias 
2 (1 Macc. xi. 70).— 15. A priest who is said to 
have offered up a solemn prayer on the occasion of 
the sacrifice made by Nehemiah after the recovery 
of the sacred fii-e (2 Macc. i. 23 fF.). 

Jon'athaSy tlie Latin foim of the name Jonathan 
(Tob. V. 13). 

Jo'naih-Elem-Be'choldxn, ** a dumb dove of (in 
distant places/* a phrase found once only in thi 
Bible as heading to the 56th psalm. Critics and 
commentators are veiy far from being agreed on its 
meaning. Rashi considers that David employed thi 
phra<« to describe his own unhappy condition when 
exiled fi-om the land of Israel, he was living with 
Achish. Aben Ezin, who regards Jonath Eicm 
Rechokim as merely indicating the modulation or 
the rhythm of the psalm, appears to come the 
n«u‘est to the meaning of the passage in his explan- 
ation, “after the melody of the air which begins 
Jonath Elem liechokim." In the commentaiy to 
Mendeissohn*s version of the Psalms Jonath Elem 
Rechokim is mentioned as a musical instrument 
which produced dull, mournful sounds. 

Jop'pa, a town on the S.W. coast of Palestine, 
the port of Jerusalem in the days of Solomon, as it 
has been ever since. According to Josephus, it 
originally belonged to the Phoenicians {Ant. xiii. 
15, § 4). Here, writes Strabo, some say Andro- 
meda was exposed to the whale. Japho or Joppa 
was situated in the portion of Dan (Josh. xix. 46) 
on the coast towards the south. Having a harbour 
attached to it — though always, as still, a dangerous 
one — it became the port of Jerusalem, when Jeru- 
salem became metropolis of the kingdom of the 
house of David, and ceiiainly never did port and 
metropolis more strikingly resemble ec'ich other in 
difficulty of approach both by sea and land. 
Hence, except in jouraeys to and from Jerusalem, 
It was not much used. But Joppa was the place 
fixed uj)oa for the cedar and pine-wood, from 
Mount Lebanon, to be landed by the servants of 
Hiram king of Tyre. It was % way of Joppa, 
similarly, that like materials were conveyed from 
the same locality, by permission of Cyrus, for the 
rebuilding of the 2Dd Temple under Zerubbabel 
(IK. V. 9; 2 Chr. ii. 16; Ezr. iii. 7). Here 
Jonah, whenever and wherever he may have lived 
(2 K. xiv. 25), “ took ship to flee fi-om the presence 
of his Maker.*' Here, lastly, on the house-top of 
Simon the tanner, “ by the seaside,’* St. Peter had 
his vision of tolerance. These are Hie great Bib- 
lical events of which Joppa has been the scene. In 
the interval that elapsed between the Old and New 
Dispensations it experienced many vicissitudes. It 
had sided with Apollonius, and was attacked and 
captured by Jonathan Maccabaeus (I Maoc. x. 76). 
It witnessed the meeting between the latter and 
Ptolemy (Ibid. xi. 6), Simon bad his suspicions of 
its iuhabiitants, and set a gai*rison there (Ibid. xii. 
34), which he afterwards strengthened coiisidei-ably 
(Ibid. xiii. 11). But when peace was restored, he 
re^tabiished it once more as a haven (Ibid, xiv, 5). 
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He likewise robnilt the fortifications (Ibid. v. 34) 
This occupation of Joppa was one of the grounds oi 
complaint urged by Antioch us, son of ^metrius, 
against Simon ; but tlie latter alleged in excuse the 
mischief which had been done by its inhabitants to 
his fellow-citizens (Ibid. xv. 30 and 35). It would 
appear that Judas Maccabaeus had burnt their 
haven some time back for a gross act of barbarity 
(2 Macc. xii. 6). Tribute was subsequently 
exacted for its possession from Hyreanus by Antio* 
chus Sidetes. By Pompey it was once more made 
independent, and comprehended under Syria; but 
by Caesai* it was not only restored to the Jews, but 
its revenues, whether from land or from export- 
duties, were bestowed upon the 2nd Hyroanus 
and his heii-s. When Hevod the Great commenced 
ojierations, it was seized by him, lest he should 
leave a hostile strong-hold in his rear, when he 
marched upon Jerusalem, and Augustus confirmed 
him in its possession. It was afterwards assigned 
to Archelaus, when constituted ethnarch, and 
passed with Syria under Cyienius, when Archelaus 
had been deposed. Under Cestius (*. e. Gessius 
Floras) it was destroyed amidst gieat slaughter of 
its inhabitants ; and such a nest of pirates had it 
become, when Vespasian arrived in those parts, 
that it underwent a second and entire destruction, 
together with the adjacent villages, at his hands. 
Thus it appears that this |)ort had already begun 
to be the den of robbei-s and outcasts which 
it was in Stinbo's time. When Joppa first became 
the scat of a Christian bishop is unknown. It was 
taken possession of by the forces of Godfrey de 
Bouillon previously to the capture of Jerustilem. 
Saladin, in A.D. 1188, destroyed its fortifications; 
but Richard of England, who was confined here by 
sickness, rebuilt them. Its last occupation by 
Christians was that of St. Louis, A.D. 1253, and 
when he came, it was still a city .and governed by 
a count. After this it came into the hands of the 
Sultans of Egypt, together with the rest of Pales- 
tine, by whom it was once more laid in ruins. 
Finally, Jaffa fell under the Turks, in whose posses- 
sion it still is. The existing town contains in round 
numbers about 4000 inhabitants. Its chief manu- 
facture is soap. The oranges of Jaffa are the finest 
in all Palestine and Syria, and its gardens and orange 
and citron-groves deliciously fragi-ant and fertile. 

Jo'ppe, 1 Esd. V. 55 ; 1 Macc. x. 75, 76 ; xi. 

; xii. 33; xiii. 11; xiv. 5, 34; xv. 28, 35; 
2 Macc. iv. 21 ; xii. 3, 7. [JoPPA.] 

Jo'rahi the ancestor of a family of 112 who i-e- 
turned from Babylon with Ezra (Ezr. ii. 18). In 
Neh. vil. 24 he appears under the name Hariph, or 
more corroctly the same family are represented as 
the Bene-Hai-iph, the variation of name originating 
pi'obably in a very slight confusion of tlie lettei-s 
which compose it. 

Joral. One of the Gadites dwelling in Gilead 
in Boshan, in the reign of Jotham king of Judah 
(1 Chr. V. 13). 

Jo'rain. 1. Son of Ahab; king, of Israel (2 K, 
viii. 16, 25, 28, 29; ix. )4, 17, 21-23, 29). 
Jehoram, 1,] — 2 . Son of Jehoshaphat ; king of 
Judah {2 K. viii. 21, 23, 24; 1 Chr. iii. 11; 

2 Chr, xxii. 5, 7 ; Matt. i. 8). [Jeiiobam, 2.j 
— 8 . A priest in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
xvii. 8).— 4. A Levite, ancestor of Shelomith in 
the time of David (1 Chr, xxvi. 25).— 5. Son of 
Toi, king of Hamath (2 Bam. viii. 10). [Hado- 
SUM.]— 6. 1 E^d. i. 9. [JOZABAD, 3.] 
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' Jor'dtlif a river that has never been navigable 
flowing into a sea that has never known a 
port. It winds through sceneiy remarkable 
rather for sameness and tameness than for bold 
outline. Its course is not much above 200 mil^ 
from Amt to lost — from the roots of Anti- Leba- 
non to the head of the Dead Sea. Such is the 
river of the “ great plain ** of Palestine — the “ De- 
scender ** — if not “ the river of God ” in the book 
of Psalms» at least that of His chosen people 
throughout their history. The earliest allusion to 
it is not BO much to the river itself as to the plain 
or plains which it traversed (Gep. xiii. 10). We 
must anticipate events slightly to be able to speiUc 
of the fords or passages of the Jordan. There were 
foi*ds over against Jericho, to which point the men 
of Jericho pursued the spies (Josh. ii. 7 ; comp. 
Judg. iii. 28). Higher up, perhaps over against 
Succoth, some way above where the little river 
Jubbok (Zerka) enters tlie Jordan, were the fords 
or pasMiges of Bethbarah (probably the Bethabaia 
of the Gospel), where Gideon lay in wait for the 
Midianites (Judg. vii. 24), and where the men of 
Gilead slew the Kphiaimites (xii. 6). These fords 
undoubtedly witnessed the fii*st recorded passage of 
the Jordan in the 0. T. (Gen. xxxii. 10). And 
Jordan was next crossed, over against Jericho, by 
Joshua the son of Kun, at the head of the descend- 
ants of the twelve sons of him who signalized the 
first passage (Josh, iv 12 and 13). From their 
vicinity to Jerusalem the lower fords were much 
used ; David, it is probable, passed over them in 
one instance to fight the Syrians (2 Sam. x. 17) ; 
and subsequently, when a fugitive himself, in his 
way to Mahanaim (xvii. 22) on the east bank. 
Thiis there were two customary places, at which 
the Jordan was fordable, though there may have 
been more, particularly during the summer, which 
are not mentioned. And it roust have been at one 
of these, it not at both, that baptism was after- 
wanls administered by St. John, and by the dis- 
ciples of our Lord. Where our Loid was baptised 
is not stated expressly ; but it was probably at the 
upper fold. These fords — and more light will oe 
tlirown upon their exact site presently — were ren- 
dered so much the more precious in those dajrs 
from two circumstances. First, it does not appear 
that there were then any bridges thrown over, or 
boats regularly established on, the Joixlan. And 
secondly, because, in the language of the author of 
the book of Joshua (iii, 15), ** Jordan overflowed 
all his banks all the time of hai’vest/^ The channel 
or bed of the river became brimful, so that the 
level of the water and of the banks was then the 
same. Dr, Robinson seems to have good reason for 
saying that the ancient rise of the river has been 
greatly exaggerated. The last feature which 
remains to be noticed in the Scriptund account of 
the Jordan is its .frequent mention as a boundary; 

'* over Joidan,** “ tliis,** and “ the other side,*’ or 
“ beyond Jordan,** wei*e expressions as familiar to 
the Israelites as “ across the water,** ** this,** and 
** the othei- side of the Channel,** arc to English cans. 
In one sense indeed, that is, in so far as it was the 
eastern boundary of the land of Cmiaau, it was the 
eastern boundary of the promised land (Num. 
xxxiv. 12). Pallium, says Josephus, apjiears to be 
the source of the Joi'dan ; whereas it has a secret 
passage hither under ground from Phiala, as it is 
railed, about 120 stadia tiistant from Caesarea, on 
the read to Trachonitis, and on i^c right hand side | 
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of, and not far from the road. That this Is tnc 
true source of the Jordan was first discovei^ by 
Philip, tetrarch of Trachonitis. It is from this 
cave at all events that the Jordan commences its 
ostensible coui^se above greund; traversiifg the 
marshes and fens of Semechonitis (L. Merom or 
Huleh), and then, after a course of 120 stadia, 
passing by the town Julias, and intersecting the 
lake of Genesareth, winds its way through a con- 
siderable wilderness, till it finds its exit in the lake 
Asphaltites (j 5. /. iii. 10, §7). While Josephus 
dilates upon its sotu'ces, Pausanias, who had visited 
the Jordan, dilates upon its cxtiaordinary disap- 
pearance. Not one of the earlier or later travellers 
dwells u|X)n the phenomenon tliat from the village 
of Haahbeiya on the N.W. to the village of Shib*a 
on the N.E. of Jtidnids^ the entire slope of Anti- 
Lebanon is alive w ith bursting fountains and gush- 
ing streams, every one of which, gieat or small, 
finds its way sooner or later into the swamp 
between BdniAs and lake Huleh^ and eventually 
becomes {iart of the Jordan. Far be it from us to 
depreciate those time-honoured parent springs — the 
noble fountain (of Daphne) under the Tell, or hill 
of Dan {TelM-Kddy), which “gushes out all at 
once a beautiful river of delicious water** in the 
midst of veidure and welcome shade; still less, 
that magnificent “ burst of water out of the low 
slope’* in fiont of the picturesque cave of BAnias 
inscriptions in the niches of which still testify to 
the deity that was once worshipped there, and to 
the royal munificence that adorned his shrine. 
But what shall we say to “ the bold perpendicular 
rock ** near Hashbeiya, “ from beneath which,** we 
are told, “ the river gushes copious, translucent, 
and cool, in two rectangular streams, one to the 
N.E., and tlie other to the N.W.?** Captain 
Newbold has detected a 4th source, which accoixiing 
to the Arabs, is never dry, in the Wady el^Kd, 
which the Captain apj^ears to have followed to tlie 
springs called Esh^Shar, though we must add, that 
its sources, according to our impression, lie con- 
siderably more to the N. It runs past the ruined 
walls and foits of BAniAs on the S.E. Again, the 
Phiala of Josephus has not yet been hUntifled. 
Any lake would have been called Phiala ny the 
Greeks that bore that shajie. But Birket er Bamy 
or the alleged Phiala, lies to the S.E. of, and at some 
distance from, the cave of BAmAs. The direction 
of Sh^*a — to the N. E. of BAiii&s — is beyond doubt 
the true one. The actual description given by Cap- 
tain Newbold of the lake Metj el Man, “ 3 lira. E. 
10^ N. from BAniAs,” leads to the supposition that it 
is the time Phiala. Once more, accoifling to Mi*. 
Thompson, “ the Hashbeiya, when it reaches the 
L. HAleh, has been immensely enlarged by the 
waters from the gieat fountains of Bdnids, J.elM 
Kddy, el MelldhcJi, Dcrakit or Bel&t, and in- 
numerable other springs.** The junction takes 
place one-third of a mile N. of Tell Sheikh Ydsuf, 
The Joi'dan entera Genesai'eth about two miles 
below the ruins of the ancient city Julias, or the 
Bethsaida of Gaulanitis, which lay upon its eastern 
bank. At its mouth it is about 70 feet wide, a 
lazy turbid stream, flowing between low aUuyial 
banks. There ai’e several bare not far from its 
mouth where it can be foifled. • . . From the site 
of Bethsaida to Isir Bendt Ya*k6S is about six 
miles. The Joi'dan hei'e rushes along, a foaming 
torrent (much of course depending on the sea.soij 
when it is visited), through a narrow winding 
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ravine, shut in by high precipitous banks. Above 
the bridge the current is less rapid and the banks 
are lower. The whole distance from the lake 
el-Hdleh to the sea of Tibeiias is nearly nine miles, 
and the fall of the river is about 600 feet (Porter*s 
Handbook, part. ii. p, 426-7). The two principal 
features in the course of the Jordan are its descent 
and its winc(;:*gs. From its fountain-heads to the 
point whei‘e it is lost to natui'e, it rushes down one 
continuous inclined plane, only broken by a series 
of rapids or piecipitous falls. Between the lake of 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea Lieutenant Lynch passed 
down 27 rapids ; the depression of the lake of Tibenas 
below the level of the Mediterranean was 653*3 feet ; 
and that of the Dead Sea 1316*7 feet, its sinuosity 
is not so remai'kable in the upper pai't of its course. 
Lieutenant Lynch woold regai*d the two phenomena 
in the light of cause and effect. The great 
secreV* he says, “ of the depression between lake 
Tiberias and the Dead Sea is solved by the tor 
tuous 0001*56 of the Joi*dan. In a space of 60 miles 
of latitude and 4 or 5 miles of longitude, the Jordan 
traverses at least 200 miles.** The greatest width 
mentioned was 180 yards, the point where it entera 
the Dead Sea, Here it was only 3 feet deep. The 
only living tributaries to the Joidan noticed par- 
ticularly below Genesareth were the Yarmitk 
(Hieromax) and the Zerka (Jabbok). Them are 
no bridges over Joidan to which an eai lier date has 
been assigned than that of the Roman occupation. 
In the fords, we find a remarkable, yet perfectly 
independent concurmnce between the naivative of 
Lieutenant Lynch and what has been assei*t€d pie- 
riously respecting the foi'ds or passages of the Bible. 
Yet still it is no slight coincidence tliat no more 
than three, or at most four r^ular fords should 
nave been set down by the chroniclei's of the Ame- 
rican expedition. The two Rrat occur on the same 
Jay within a few hours of each other, and are 
called respectively Wac(d)es and SH/iwa^ The next 
ford is the fold of DAmieh, as it is culled, opposite 
to the commencement of the Wady Zerka, some 
miles above the junction of that river with the 
Jordan. The ford el-Mashra*a over against Jericho 
was the last ford to put upon record, and it is too 
well known to need any lengthened notice. Hem 
tradition has chosen to combine the passage of the 
Israelites under Joshua with the l^ptism of our 
Lord. Not a single city ever crowned the banks of 
the Jordan. Still Bethshan and Jericho to the W., 
Gerasa, Pella, and Gadara to the E. of it, were im- 
portant cities, and caused a good deal of traffic 
between the two opposite bimks. The physical 
features of the Joidan, or of the Ghor, will be 
treated of more at large under the genei'al head of 
I'alestine. 

Jo'ribas = Jabib ( 1 Ksd. viii. 44 ; comp. Ezr. 
viii. 16). 

Jo'ribug =: Jabib (1 Esd. ix. 19 ; comp. Ezr. 
X. 18). 

Jo'rim, son of Matthat, in the genealogy of 
Christ (Luke iii. 29). 

Jorlmam, either a descendant of Caleb, the son 
of Hezron, or the name of a place in the tribe of 
Judah (1 Chr. ii. 44), 

Jo'sabad. 1. Properly Jozabad, the Gedera- 
thite, one of the wan iora of Benjamin who joined 
David at Ziklag (I Chr. xii. 4).— 2. Jozabad, son 
of Jeshua the Levite (1 Esd, viii. 63; comp. Ezr. , 
fiiL 33).— 8. One of the sons of Behai (1 Esd. ix. , 
79). [ZvjBAi,*! 
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FO'lltphat =: Jehoshaphat king of Judah (Matt, 
i. 8). 

JOSapb'iassJosiPHiAH (1 Esd. viii. 36; comp. 
Ezr. viii. 10). 

Jo'86, son of Eliezm*, in the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ (Luke iii. 29). 

Jo't^ee, 1 Esd. V. 5, 48, 56; vi. 2; ix. 19; 
Ecclus. xlix. 12 = Jbhozadak or Jozadak, the 
father of Jeshua, whose name also appeal's as JoSK- 
DBOH.(Hag. i. 1). 

Jo'sedech = Jehozadak the son of Seraiah 
(Hag. i. 1, 12, 14, ii. 2, 4; Zech. vi. 11). 

Jo*86^ 1. The elder of the two sons of Jacob 
by Rachel. The date of Joseph’s birth relatively to 
that of the coming of Jacob into Egypt is fixed by 
the mention that he was thirty years old when he 
became goveraoi* of Egypt (xli. 46), which agrees 
with the statement that he was ** seventeen years 
old ’* (xxxvii. 2) about the time that his brethren 
sold him. He was theiofore bom about 39 yearn 
before Jacob came into Egypt, and, according to the 
most probable chronology, B.O. cir. 1906. After 
Joseph* s bii*th he is Hrat mentioned when a youth, 
seventeen yearn old. As the child of Rachel, and 
“ son of his old age ** (xxxvii. 3), and doubtless also 
for his excellence of character, he was beloved by 
his father above all his brethren. Probably at this 
time Rachel was already dead and Benjamin but an 
infant. Jacob had now two small pieces of land in 
Canaan, Abraham's burying-place at Hebron in the 
south, and the “ parcel of a field, where he [Jacob] 
had spread his tent” (Gen.xxxiii. 19), atShechem 
in the north, the latter being probably, from its 
price, the smaller of the two. He seems then to have 
stayed at Hebron with the aged Isaac, wltile his 
sons kept his flocks. Joseph, we read, brought the 
evil report of his brethren to his father, and they 
hated him because his father love<l .him m»)re than 
them, and had shown his preference by making him 
a dress, which appeal's to have been a long tunic 
with sleeves, worn by youtlis and maidens of the 
richer class. J'he hatred of Jo^eph*8 brethren was 
inci-eased by his telling of a dream f6re.showing that 
they would bow down to him, which was followed 
by anotlier of the same impoit. ’Fhey had gone to 
Shechem to feed the flock ; and Joseph was sent 
thither from the vale of Hebron by his father to 
bring him word of their welfare and that of the 
flock. They were not at Shechem, but were gone 
to Dothan, which appears to have been not very fai 
distant, pasturing their flock like the Arabs of the 
pi’esent day, wherever the wild country (ver. 22) 
was unowned. On Joseph’s appioach, his brethi’en, 
except Reuben, resolved to kill him ; but Reuben 
saved him, persuading them to cast him into a dry 
pit, to the intent that he might icstore him to 
his father. Accoi-dingly, when Joseph was come, 
they stripped him of his tunic and ca>t him into 
the pit, ** and they sat down to eat bread : and they 
lifted up their eyes and looked, and, behold, a com- 
pany of Ishmeelites came from Gilead with their 
camels.” Judah suggested to his biethren to sell 
Joseph to the Ishmeelites, appealing at once to their 
covetousness and, in proposing a less cruel course 
than that on which they were probably still resolved, 
to what remnant of brotheily feeling they may still 
have had. Accordingly they took Joseph out of the 
pit and sold him “ for twenty [shekels] of silver ** 
(ver. 28). Reuben was absent, and on his retuiT 
to the pit was greatly disiiVssed at not finding Jo- 
seph. His brethijpn pretended to Jacob that Joeeph 
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had lieen killed by some wild beast, taking to him 
the tunic stained with a kid’s blood, while even 
Heuben forbore to tell him the truth, all speaking 
constantly of the lost biother as though they knew 
not what had befallen him, and even as dead. And 
Jacob rent his clothes, and put sackcloth upon his 
ioins, and mourned for his son many days (Gen. 
xxxvii. 34), The MiJanites sold Joseph in Egypt 
to Potiphar, ** an officer of Pharaoh, captain of the 
executioners, an Egyptian *’ (xxxix. 1 ; comp, xxxvii. 
36). It is important to observe that a careful com- 
paiison of evidence has led us to the conclusion that, 
at the time that Joseph was sold into Egypt, the 
counti’y was not united under the rule of a single 
native line, but governed by several dynasties, of 
which the Fifteenth Dj’nasty, of Shepherd Kings, 
was the predominant line, the rest being tributary 
to it. The absolute donunions of this dynasty lay 
in Lower Egypt, and it wojild therefore always be 
most connect^ with ralestine. The xnannet's de- 
scribed are Egyptian, although there is appai-ently 
an occasional slight tinge of Shemitism. The date 
of Joseph’s iUTival we should consider B.C. cir. 1890. 
In Egypt, the second period of Joseph’s life begins. 
As a child he had been a true son, and withstood 
the evil example of his brethren. He is now to 
serve a stiange master in the hard state of slavery, 
and his vii tue will be put to a severer proof than it 
ha/1 yet sustained. Joseph prospered in the house 
of the Egyptian, who, seeing that God blessed him, 
and plotv^d with his good service, ** set him over 
his house, and all [that] he had he gave into his 
hand ” (xxxix. 4, comp. 5). He was placed over 
all his masters property with jKiitect trust, and 
the Lord blessed the Egyptian’s house for Joseph’s 
sake” (ver. 5), The sculptures and piiintiugs of 
the ancient Egyptian tombs bring vividly before us 
the daily life and duties of Joseph. His master’s 
wife, with the well-known profligacy of the Egyp- 
tian women, tempted him, and failing, charged him 
with the crime she would have made liim commit. 
Potipliai’, incensed against Joseph, cast him into 
prison. The punishment of adulterers was severe, 
and a monil tale recently interpreted “ The Ttco 
Brothers” is founded upon a case nearly resem- 
bling that of Joseph. It has, indeed, been imagined 
that this story was bused upon the trial of Joseph. 
The prison is described fuj “ a place where the king’s 
prisonei’s [were] bound” (xxxix. 20). Here the 
hardest time of Joseph’s period of prol^tion began. 
He was cast into prison on a f<ilse accusation, to 
lemain there for at least two years, and perhaps for 
a much longer time. In the prison, as in Poti- 
phar’s house, Joseph was found worthy of complete 
trust, and the keeper of the prison placed everything 
under his control. After a while, Pharaoh was in- 
censed against two of his officers, “ tlie chief of the 
cupbearera ” and the “ chief of the bakers,” and 
cast them into -the prison were Joseph was. Here 
the chief of the executioners, doubtless a successor 
of Potiphar, chai'gcd Joseph to seiwe these prisonera. 
Each dreamed a prophetic dream, which Joseph in- 
terpreted, disclaiming human skill and acknowledg- 
ing that intei-pretations wero of God, “ After 
tvo years,” Joseph’s deliverance came. Pharaoh 
dreatned two prophetic dreams. “ He stood by 
the river [the Nile]. And, behold, coming up out 
of the river seven kine [or ‘hcifei’s’], beautiful 
in appearance and fat-flerfieJ \ and they fed in the 
marsh-gitiss. And, behold, seven other kine coming 
up after thes: out of Iho river, e\4I in appearance, 
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and lean-fteshed ” (xll. 1-3). These, iillei*w8rdii de- 
scribed still more strongly, ate up the first seven, 
and yet, as is said in the second account, when they 
had eaten them remained as lean as before ^xlt. 1-4 
17-21). Then Pharaoh had a second dieam, — 
Behold, seven ears of cora coming up oti one 
stalk, fat [or ‘ ftill,’ ver. 22] and good. And, be- 
hold, seven earn, ^in and blasted with the east 
wind, sprouting forth after them” (ver. 5, 6). 
These, also described more strongly in the second 
account, devoured the firet seven eare (ver. 5-7, 
22-24). In the morning Pharaoh sent for the 
“ jMjribes ” and the “ wise men,” and they were un- 
able to give him an interpretation. Then the chief 
of the cupbearers remembered Joseph, and told 
Pharaoh how a young Hebrew, “ servant to the 
captain of the executioners,” Had interpreted his 
and his fellow-prisoner’s dreams. “ Then Phaiaoh 
sent and called Joseph, and they made him hasten 
out of the prison : and he shaved [himself], and 
changed his raiment, and came unto Pharaoh ” 
( ver. 14). The king then related his dreams, and 
Joseph, wlien he had disclaimed human wisdom, 
declaied to him that they were sent of (uhI to tbre- 
wam Pharaoh. There was essentially but one 
dream. Both kine and ears symbolized yeiira. 
There were to be seven yeans of great plenty in 
Egypt, and after them seven yeais of consuming 
and “ very heavy famine.” The doubling of tlie 
dream denoted that the events it foreshadowed were 
certain and imminent. On the interpretation it 
may be remarked, that it seems evident that the 
kine represented the animal products, and the ears 
of corn the vegetiible products, the most important 
object in each class representing the whole class. 
The perfectly Egyptian colour of the whole narra- 
tive is very noticeable, and nowhere more so than 
in the pfirticulara of the first dream. Having inter* 
preted the dream, Joseph counselled Pharaoh to 
choose a wise man and set him over the country, in 
order that he should take the fifth part of the pro- 
duce of the seven years of plenty against the years 
of famine. To tliis high post the king appointed 
Joseph. Thus, when he was thirty years of age, 
was he at last leleased from his state of su Bering, 
and placed in a position of the graatest honour. 
The Pharaoh here mentioned was probably Assa, 
Manetlio’s Assis or Asses, whose reign we suppose 
to have about occupied the fiist half of the nine- 
teenth centui*y B.C. Pharaoh, seeing the wisdom 
of giving Joseph, whom he peroeived to lie under 
God’s guidance, grenter powers than he had advised 
should be given to the officer set over tlie couiitiy, 
made him not only governor of Egypt, but second 
only to the sovereign. He also “gave him tc 
wife Asenath daughter of Poti-j>herah, priest [or 
‘prince’] of On” (ver. 45). Joseph’s first act 
>vas to go throughout all the land of Egypt (ver. 
46 j. During the seven plei.teous years there was 
a very abundant produce, and he gathered tlie fifth 
jmrt, as he had advi.sed Pharaoh, and laid it up. 
I^fore tlie year of famine Asenath bare Joseph two 
sons. When the seven good years had pas^, the 
famine began (Gen. xli. 54-57). The expressions 
hero used do not require us to suppose that the 
famine extended beyond the countries around Egypt, 
such as Palestine, Syria, and Arabia, as well as some 
piu-t of Africa. It must also be recollected that 
Egypt was anciently the giatiary of neighbouring 
countries. Famines are not very unfit'queni in tie 
history of Egypt. [Famink.] After the famine 
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had lasted for a time, apparently tm years, 
^thered up all the money that was found in the 
land of Egypt, and in the land of Canaan,- for the 
com whi^ they bought: and Joseph brought the 
money into Pharaoh's house (xlvii. 13, 14). When 
all the money of Egypt and Canaan was exhausted, 
barter became neoessaiy. Joseph then obtained ail 
the cattle of Egypt, and in the next year, all the 
land, except that of the priests, and apparently, as 
a consequence, the Egyptians themselves. He de- 
manded, however, only a fifth part of the produce 
as Phai’aoh's right. It has been attempted to trace 
this enactment of Joseph in the fragments of Egyp- 
tian history preseiwed by prafatie writers, but the 
result has not been satisfactory. The evidence of 
the narrative in Genesis seems favourable to the 
theoiy we support that Joseph ruled Egypt under a 
shepherd-king. There is a notice, in an ancient 
Eg^tian inscription, of a famine which has been 
supposed to be that of Joseph. The inscription is 
in a tomb at Bene-Hasan, and records of Amenee, a 
governor of a distiict of Upper Egypt, that when 
there were years of famine, his district was supplied 

* with food. This was in the time of tsesertesen I., 
of the xiith Dynasty. It has been supposed that 
this must be Joseph’s famine, bu4 not only are the 
particulars of the record inapplicable to that in- 
stance, but the calamity it relates was never un- 
gual in Egypt, as its ancient inscriptions and modern 
nistoiy equally testify. Joseph’s policy towards the 

* subjects of Pharaoh is importtint in reference to the 
funning an estimate of his character. It displays 
the resolution and breadth of view that mark his 
wliole career. He perceived a gieat advantage tc 
be gained, and he lost no part of it. Early in the 
time of famine, which pi availed equally in Canaan 
and Egypt, Jacob reproved his helpless sous and 
sent them to Egypt, where he knew there was corn 
to be bought. Benjamin alone he kept with him. 
Joseph was now governor, an Egyptian in habits 
and speech, for like all men of large mind he htvd 
sufiered no scruples of prejudice to make him a 
stranger to the people he ruled. His brethren did 
not know him, grown from the boy they bad sold 
into a man, and to their eyes an Egyptian, while 
they must have been scarcely changed. Joseph re- 
membered his dreams, and behaved to them as a 
stranger, using, as we afterwards learn, an inter- 
preter, and spoke hard woi^s to them, and accused 
them of being spies. In defending themselves they 
spoke of their household. The whole story of Jo- 
seph’s treatment of his brethren is so graphically 
told in Gen. xlii.-xlv., and is so familiar that it is 
unnecessaiy here to repeat it. After the. removal 
of his family into Egypt, Jacob and his house abode 
in the land of Goshen, Jos«’ph still ruling the country. 
Here Jacob, when near his end, gave Joseph a por- 
tion above his brethren, doubtless including the 
“ parcel of ground’* at Shechein, his future bury- 
ing-plaoe (comp. John iv. 5). Then he blessed his 
sons, Joseph most earnestly of all, and died in 
^gypl^‘ “ -And Joseph fell upon his face, and wept 
upon him, and kissed him” (I. 1). When he had 
caused him ’ to be embalmed by ‘‘ his servants the 
physicians ” he carried him to Canaan, and laid him 
in the cave of Macbpelah, the burying-piace of his 
Others. Then it was that his brethren ^red that, 
their father being dead, Joseph would punish them, 
and that he strove to remove their fears. From 

being able to make the journey into Canaan with 
^ a very great company ” Q9), as well as from his 
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L‘t from his brethren and from their feoi 
of him,’ Joseph seems to have been still governof 
of Egypt. We know no more than that he lived 
“ a hundred and ten yeai-s ” (22, 26), having been 
more than ninety in Egypt ; that he ** saw Ephraim’s 
children of tlie third ” [generation], and that ** the 
children also of Machir the son of Manasseh were 
borne upon Joseph’s knees ” (23) ; and that dying 
he took an oath of his brethren that they should 
carry up his bones to the land of promise: thus 
showing in his latest action the faith (Heb. xi. 22) 
which had guided his whole life. Like his father 
he was emt^med, ** and he was put in a coffin in 
Egypt ” (1. 26). His trust Moses kept, and laid 
the bones of Joseph in his inheritance in Shechem, 
in the territoiy of Ephraim his offspring.— S. Father 
of Igal who represented the tribe of Issachar among 
the spies (Num. xiii. 7).— 8. A lay Israelite of the 
family of Bani who was compelled by Ezra to put 
away his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 42).—^ Represent- 
ative of the priestly family of Shebaniah, in the 
next generation after the Return from Captivity 
(Neh. xii. 14).— 5. A Jewish officer defeated by 
Gorgiasc. 164 B.c. (1 Macc. v. 8, 56, 60).— 6. In 
2 Macc. viii. 22, x. 19, Joseph is named among the 
brethren of Judas Maccabaeus apparently iii place 
of John.— 7. An ancestor of Judith (Jud. viii. 1). 
— 8 . One of the ancestors of Christ (Luke iii. 30), 
son of Jonan.— 9. Another ancestor of Christ, son 
of Judah (Luke iii. 26). — 10 . Another, son of 
Mattathias (Luke iii. 24).— IL Son of Heli, and 
reputed father of Jesus Christ. All that is told us 
of Joseph in the N. T. may be summed up in a few 
words. He was a just man, and of the house and 
lineage of David. The public i*egistei*8 also con- 
tained his name under the reckoning of the house 
of David (John i. 45 ; Luke iii. 23 ; Matt, i, 20 ; 
Luke ii. 4), He lived at Nazareth in Galilee, and 
it is probable that his family had been settled there 
for at least two preceding generations, possibly fi'om 
the time of Matthat, the common grandfather of 
Joseph and Mary, since. Mary lived there too (Luke 
i, 26, 27). He espoused Mary, the daughter and 
heir of his unde Jacob, and before he took her home 
as his wife received th« angelic communication le- 
corded in Matt. i. 20. It must have been within a 
very short time of his taking her to his home, that 
the decree went forth from Augustus Caesar which 
obliged him to leave Nazareth with his wife and go 
to Betlilehem. He was there with Mary and her 
first-boni, when the shephei’ds came to see the babe 
in the manger, and he went with them to tVe temple 
to pi-esent the infant according to the law, and there 
heard the prophetic wonls of Simeon, as he held 
him in his arms. When the wise men from the 
East came to Bethlehem to worship Christ, Joscpli 
was there ; and he went down to Egypt with them 
by night, when warned by an angel of the danger 
which threatened them ; and on a second message 
he returned with them to the land of Israel, in- 
tending to reside at Bethlehem the city of David ; 
but being afraid of Archelaus he took up his abode, 
as before his marriage, at Nazai’eth, where he carritMl 
on his trade ais a carpenter. When Jesus was 12 
years old Joseph and Mary took him with them to 
keep the Passover at Jerusalem, and when they re- 
turned to Nazareth he continued to act as a fiither 
to the cMld Jesus, and was reputed to be so indeed. 
jBut here our knowledge ef Joseph ends. That lie 
lied before our Lord’s crucifixion, is indeed tolersbly 
eitain, by what is related, John xix. 27, andper- 





JOSEPH OF ABIMATHAEA 

iiHps Mark vu 3 may imply that h#* was then dead, 
But where, when, or how he died, we know not. 

Jose|>h ef Arimthaea, a rich and pious Isi’aelite 
who had the privilege of performing the last ofl^ces 
of duty and affection to the body of otfr Lord. He 
13 distinguished from other persons of the same name 
by the i^dition of his birth-place Arimathaea. Jo- 
seph is denominated by Mark (xv. 43), an ho- 
noumble counsellor, by which we are probably to 
understand that he was a member of the Great 
Council, or Sanhedrim. He is further characterised 
as “a good man and a just’* (Lukexxiii. 50), on< 
of those who, bearing in their heai ts tlie words oi 
their old prophets, were waiting for the kingdom o' 
God (Mark xv, 43 ; Luke ii. 25, 38, xxiii. 51). We 
are expressly told that he did not “ consent to the 
counsel and deed ” of his colleagues in conspiring to 
bring about the death of JesuA ; but he seems to 
have lacked the courage to protest against their 
judgment. At all events we know that he shrank, 
through fear of his countiymen, from professing 
himself openly a disciple of our Lord. The cruci- 
fixion seems to have wrought in him the same clear 
conviction that it wrought in the Centurion whi 
stood by the cross ; for on the very evening of that 
dreadful day, when the triumph of the chief priests 
and rulera seemed complete, Joseph “ went in boldly 
unto Pilate and craved the body of Jesus.” Pilate 
consented. Joseph and Nicodemus then having en- 
folded the 8acre<i body in the linen shroud which 
Joseph had bought, consigned it to a tomb hewn in 
a rock, a tomb where no human corpse had ever yet 
been laid. The tomb was in a garden belonging to 
Joseph, and close to the place of crucifixion. There 
is a tradition that he was one of the seventy dis- 
oiples. Another, whether authentic or not, deserves 
to be mentioned as generally current, namely, that 
Joseph being sent to Great Britain by the Apostle 
St. Philip, about the year 63, settled with his 
brother disciples at Glastonbury. 

Jo'geph, ciilled Bar'sabas, and sumamed Justus ; 
one of the two ]iersons chosen by the assembled 
church (Acts i. 23) as wortliy to fill the place in 
the Apostolic company from which Judas had fallen. 
Eusebius states that he was one of the seventy dis- 
ciples. 

Jose'plms, 1 Esdr. ix. 34. [JOSEPH, 3.] 

Jo'ses. 1. Son of Eliezer, in the genealogy of 
Christ (Luke iii, 29).— 2. One of the Lord’s breth- 
ren (Matt xiii. 55 ; Maik vi. 3).— 3. Joses Bar- 
nabas (Acts iv. 36). [Barnabas.] 

Jo'shah, a prince of the house of Simeon, son of 
Amaziah, in the days of Hezekiah (1 Chr, iv. 34, 
38-41). 

Jo'shapbat, the Mithnite, one of David’s guard 
(1 Chr. xi. 43). 

Joshav'iali, the son of Elnaam, and one of Da- 
vid’s ituards (I Chr. xi. 46). 

Joshbeka'sbab, son of Heman, ’head of the 
17th cour.se of musicians (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 24). 

Josh'ua. His name appears in the various forms of 
Hosiiea, Oshba, Jehoshua, Jes HU a, and Jesus. 
1. The son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim (1 Chr, 
vii, 27). The future captain of invading hosts grew 
up a slave in the brick-tie'ids of Egypt. Bora about 
the time when Moses fled into Midiim, he was a 
man of neaidy forty yeara when he saw the ten 
pUgues, and shared in the hurried triumph of th.e 
Exodus. Ho is mentioned first in connexion with 
the fight against Amalek at*Eephidim, when he was 
chosen (Ex. xvii. 9) by Moses to lead^the Israelites. 
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When Moses aseended Mount Sinai to receive for the 
first time (compare Ex. xxiv. 13, and xxxiii. 11) 
the two Tables, Joshua, who is called his minister 
or servant, accompani^ him part of the way, and 
was the first to accost him in his descent ( Ex. xxxii. 

17) . Soon afterwards he was one of the twelve 
chiefs who were sent (Num. xiii. 17) to explore the 
laud of Canaan, and one of the two (xiv. 6) who 
gave an encouraging report of their journey. The 
40 years of wandering were almost passed, aud 
Joshua was one of the few survivors, when Moses, 
shortly before his death, was directed (Num. xxviL 

18) to invest Joshua solemnly and publicly with 
definite authority in coimexion with Eleazar the 
priest, over the people. And after this was done, 
God Himself gave Jo.shua a charge by the mouth of 
the dying Lawgiver ( Deut. xxxi. 14,23). Under 
the direction of God again renewed (Josh. i. 1), 
Joshua, now in his 85th year (Joseph, Ant, v. 1 , 
§29) assumed the command of the people at Shit- 
tiin, sent spies into Jericho, cro.«sed the Jordan, 
fortified a camp at Gilgal, circumcised the people, 
kept the pjissover, and was visited by the Captain of 
the Lord's Host. A miracle made the fall of Jeri- 
cho more terrible to the Cnnaauites. In the first 
attack upon Ai the Israelites were repulsed: it fell 
at the second assault, and the invaders marched to 
the relief of Gibeon. In the great battle of Beth- 
hoion'the Amorites were signally routed, and the 
south country was open to the Israelites. Joshua 
returned to the camp at Gilgal, master of half of 
Palestine. In the north, at the watera of Merom, 
he defeated the Canaanites under Jabin king of 
Hazor; and pursued his success to the gates of 
Zidon and into the valley of Lelxinon under Hei*mon. 
In SIX yeans, six tribes with thirty-one petty chiefs 
were conquered ; amongst others the Anakim — the 
old terror of Israel — ai e especially recorded as de- 
stroyed everywhere except in Philistia. Joshua, 
now stricken in yeara, proceeded in conjunction 
with Eleazar and the heads of the tribes to com- 
plete the divi.sion of the conquered land ; and w’hen 
all was allotted, Timnath-serah in Mount Ephraim 
was assigned by the people as Joshua’s peculiar in- 
heritance. The Tabernacle of the congregation was 
established at Shiloh, six cities of refuge wera ap- 
pointed, forty-eight cities assigned to the Levites, 
and the warriors of the trans-Jordanic tribes dis- 
mis.sed in peace to their homes. After an interval 
of rest, Joshua convoked an assembly from all Israel, 
He delivered two solemn addi'es.ses reminding them 
of the marvellous fulfilment of God’s promises to 
their fathers, and warning them of the conditions 
on which their prosperity depended ; and lastly, 
he caused them to renew their covenant with God, 
at IShechem, a place already fiimous in connexion 
with Jacob (Gen. xxxv. 4), and Joseph (Josh, 
xxiv. 32). He died at the age of 110 years, and 
was buried in his own city, Tininath-.seiah. — 2. 
An inhabitant of Beth.riieinesli, in whose land was 
the stone at which the milcli-kine stopped, when 
they drew the ark of God with the ofieringx cf the 
Philistines from Ekroii to Bethshemesh (X Sam. vi, 
14, 18).— 3. A governor of the city who gave his 
name to a gate of Jerusalem (2 K, xxiii. 8).»»4i 
Jeshua the son of Jozadak (Hag. J, 14, ii, 1 ; 
Zech. iii. 1, &c.). 

Josh’ua, Book of. 1, AutAonti/,-^The claim 
of the book of Joshua to a place in the Canon of 
the 0. T, has never been disputed. Its autliofity 
is eonfinned by the retei’ences, in other books ot 
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Holy Sciipture, to the erents whi(‘h am related in 
it ; as Pe. Ixxviii. 53-65 ; Is. xxviii. 21 ; Hab. itU 
11-13 ; Acta vii. 45 ; Heb. iv. 8, xi. SO-32 ; James 
ii. 25. The xniraclea which it i-elatea, and partion- 
ini *]7 that of the prolongation of the day of the 
battle of Makkedah have led some critics to entei^ 
tiiin a suspicion of the credibility of the book as a 
history. The ti'eatment of the Canaanites which 
is sanctioned in this book has been denounced for 
its severity by fiichhom and earlier writers. But 
there is nothing in it inconsistent with the divine 
attiibate of justice, or with God*s ordinary way of 
governing the woidd. Some discrepancies are al- 
leged by De Wette and Hauff to exist within the 
book itself, and have been desciibed as material dif- 
ferences and contradictions. But they disappear 
when the woids of the text are accurately stated 
and weighed, and they do not affect the general credi- 
bility of the book. Other discrepancies have been 
alleged by Dr*. Davidson, with the view not of dis- 
paraging the credibility of the book, but of sup- 
porting the theory that it is a compilation fi*om two 
distinct documents. These are not sudicient either 
to impair the authority of the book, or to prove that 
it was not substantially the composition of one au- 
thor.— 2. Scope and contents , — The book of Joshua 
is a distinct whole in itself. Theie is not sudicient 
ground for treating it as a part of the Penta- 
teuch, or A compilation from the same documents 
as foimed the groundwork of the Pentateuch. Per- 
haps no part of the Holy Sciiptuie is more injured 
than the first half of this book by being printed in 
chapters and verses. The first twelve chapters 
form a continuous narrative, which seems never to 
halt or flag. And the description is fjequently so 
minute as to show the hand not merely of a con- 
temporary, but of an eye-witness. Step by step 
we are on through the solemn preparation, the 
arduous struggle, the crowning triumph. The 
second part of the book (ch. xiii.-xxi.) has been 
aptly compaied to the Domesday-book of the Nor- 
man conquerors of England. The documents of 
which it consists were doubtless the abstract of 
such reixu ts as were supplied by the men whom 
Joshua sent out (xviii. 8) to describe the land. 
The book may be regarded as consisting of three 
parts; (a) the conquest of Canaan (i.-xii.); (5) 
the partition of Canaan (xiii.-xxii.) ; (c) Joshua’s 
farewell (xxiii.~xxiv.). The events related in this 
book extend over a period of about 25 years from 
u. O. 1451 to 1426. — 3, Author. — Nothing is 
really known as to the authorship of the book. 
Joshua himself is generally named as the author 
by the Jewish writers and the Christian Fathers. 
Others have conjectured Phinehas, Eleazar, Samuel, 
Jeremiah. Von Lengerke thinks it was written by 
some one in the time of Josiah ; Davidson by some 
one in the time of Saul, or somewhat later ; Masius, 
Le Clerc, Maurer, and others by some one who lived 
after the Babylonish captivity. It lias been sup- 
posed that the book as it now stands is a compilation 
from two earlier documents, one, the oiiginal, called 
Elohistic, tlie other supplementary, called Jeho- 
vistic. The last verses (xxiv. 29-33) were obvi- 
ously adde<l by some later hand. The account of 
some other events may have been inserted in the 
book of Joshua by a late transcriber.— 4. There is 
extant a Samaritan Book of Joshua in the Arabic 
language, written in the 13th century. 

Josi'ah. 1, The son of Amon and Jedidah, suc- 
eeeded bis father b.c. 641, in the eighth yeai’of his 
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age, and iwigned 31 years. His history is contained 
in 2 K. xxii.-xxiv. 30 ; 2 Chr. xxxiv., xxxv. ; and 
the firat twelve chaptera of Jeremiah throw much 
light upon the generid character of the Jews in his 
days. He began in the eighth vear of his reign to 
seek the Loixl ; and in his twelfth year, and for six 
yeaie afterwards, in a personal progi'ess throughout 
all the land of Judah and Israel, he desti-oyed every- 
wheie high places, groves, images, and all outwai'd 
signs and relics of idolatry. The temple was re- 
stored under a special commission ; and in . the 
couree of the repaira Hilkiah the priest found that 
book of the Law of the Loixi which quickened so 
remarkably the ardent zeal of the king. The great 
day of Josiah's life was the day of the Piissover in 
the eighteenth year of his reign. After this, his 
endeavours to abolish every trace of idolatry and 
superstition were still carried on. But the time 
drew near which had been indicated by Huldah 
(2 K. xxii. 20). When Pharaoh- Necho went from 
Egypt to Carchemish to carry on his wav against 
A&syria (comp. Herodotus, ii. 159), Josiah, possibly 
in a spirit of loyalty to the Assyrian king, to whom 
he may have b^n bound, opposed his march along 
the sea-coast. Necho reluctantly paused and gave 
him battle in the valley of Esdraelon. Josiah was 
moi-tally grounded, and died before he could reach 
Jerusalem. He was buried with extraordinary ho- 
nours. It was in the reign of Josiah that a no- 
madic horde of Scythians overran Asia (Herodotus, 
i. 104-106). Ewald coii.iectui es that the 59th 
Psalm was composed by king Josiah during a siege 
of Jerusalem by these Scythians. The town ot 
Bethshan is said to derive its Greek name Scytho- 
polis, from these invaders.— 2. The son of Zepha- 
niah, at whose house the prophet Zechariah was 
commanded to assemble the chief men of the cap- 
tivity, to witness the solemn and symbolical crown- 
ing of Joshua the high-priest (Zech. vi. ft). 

Joai'as. 1. Josiah, king of Judah (1 Esd. i. 1, 
7, 18, 21-23, 25, 28, 29, 32-34; Ecclus. xlix. 1, 
4; Bar. i. 8 ; Matt, i. 10, 11).— 2. Jeshaiah the 
son of Athaliah (I Esd. viii, 33 ; comp, Ezr. viii. 7 ). 

JoBib'iah, the father of Jehu, a Simeon ite (1 
Chr. iv. 35). 

Josiph'iab, the father or ancestor of Shclomith, 
who retuj-ned with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 10). A word 
is evidently omitted in the first part of the verse. 
It should probably l ead, “ of the sons of Bani, She- 
lomith, the son of Josiphiah.” 

Jot’bah, the native place of Meshullemeth, the 
queen of ^’anasseh (2 K. x.xi. 19). 

Jot'batL or Jot'bathab (Deut. x. 7 ; Num. 
xxxiii. 33), i desert station of the Israelites. 

Jo'tham. 1. The youngest son of Gideor 
(Judg. ix. 5), who escaped from the massacre oi 
his brethren. His parable of the reign of the 
bramble is the earliest example of the kind. Nothing 
is known of him afterwards, except that he dwelt 
at Beer.— 2. 'I'he son of king Uzziah or Azariah and 
Jerushah. After administering the kingdom for 
some yeara during his father's leprosy, he succeeded 
to the* throne B.C. 758, when he was 25 years old, 
and reigned 16 years in Jerusalem. He was con- 
temporary with Pekah and with the prophet Isaiah. 
His history is contained in 2 K. xv. and 2 Chr. 
xxvii.— 8. A descendant of Judah, son of Jahdai 
1 Chr. ii. 47^. 

Jo'sabad. 1. A cap|ain of the thousands of Ma- 
nasseb, who deserted to David before the battle d 
Jilboa (1 Ch^. xii. 20).— 2. A hero of Manaoseb. 
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like the preceding H Cbr« xiU 20)»««8* A Lerlte 
in the reign of HezeKish (2 Chr. xzjd. 13).«— 4. A 
chief Levite in the reign of Joeiah (2 Chr. zxzv. 9). 
•>•6. A Levite, son of Jeshua, in days of ICzra 
(Ezr. viii. 33). Probably identical with 
A priest of the sons of Pa^ur, who had manied a 
foreign wife (Ezr. x. 22).— 7. A Levite among 
those who returned with Ezra and had maiTied fo- 
reign wives. He is probably identical with Jozabad 
the Levite (Neh. viii. 7) ; and with Jozabad, who 
piesided over the outer work of the Temple (Neh. 
zi. 16). 

Jo'iadhar, the son of Shimeath the Ammonitess, 
and one of the muidereiz of Joash king of Judah 
(2 K. xii. 21). The writer of the Chronicles (2 
Chr. xxiv. 26) calls him Zabad, which is nothing 
more than a clerical error for Jozachai*. 

Jo'zadak, Ezr. iii. 2, 8 ; v. 2 z. 18 ; Neh. xii. 
26. The contracted fonn of Jehozadak. 

Ju'bal, a son of Lamech by Adah, and the in- 
ventor of the “harp and organ** (Gen. iv. 21), 
probably general teitns for stringed and wind in- 
struments. 

Jubilee, the Tear of, the hflieth year after the 
snccession of seven Sabbatical years, in which all 
the land whii h hud been alicna^ returned to the 
families of those to whom it had been allotted in 
the original distribution, and all bondmen of Hebrew 
blood were liberated. The relation in which it 
stood to the Sabbatical year and the general direc- 
tions for its observance are given Lev. xiv. 8-16 
and 23-55, Its beai iug on lands dedicated to Je- 
hovah is stated Lev. xxvii. 16-25. There is no 
mention of the Jubilee in the book of Deuteronomy, 
and the only other referente to it in the Pentateuch 
is in Num. xxxvi. 4.— II. The year was inaugurated 
on the Day of Atonement with the blowing of 
ti umpets throughout the land, and by a proclama- 
tion of universal liberty. — 1. The soil was kept 
under the same condition of rest us had existed dur- 
ing the preceding Sabbatical year. There was to 
be neither ploughing, sowing, nor reaping ; but the 
chance produce was to be left for the use of all 
comei-s, — 2. Every Israelite returned to “ his pos- 
session and to Ins family ;*’ that is, he recovered his 
right in the land originally allotted to the family 
of which he was a member, if he, or his ancestor, 
had parted with it. (a) A strict rule to prevent 
fraud and injustice in such transactions is laid 
down : — if a Hebrew urged by poverty, had to dis- 
pose of a field, the price was determined according 
to the time of the sale in reference to the approach 
of the next Jubilee. (6) The possession of the 
6eld could, at any time, be recovei'ed by the original 
proprietor, if his circumstances improved, or by his 
next of kin. (c) Houses in wali^ cities were not 
subject to the law of Jubilee, (d) Houses and 
buildings in villages, or in the country, being re- 
garded as essentially connected with the cultivation 
of the land, were not excepted, but returned in the 
Jubilee with the land on which they stood, (a) 
The Leviticiil cities were not, in i*e$pect to this law, 
reckoned with walled towns. (/) If a man had 
sanctibed a field of his patrimony unto the Lord, it 
could be redeemed at any time before the next year 
of Jubilee, on his paying one-Bfth in addition to 
the worth of the crops, rated at a stated vab'iatioa 
(Lev. xxvii. 19), If not so i-edeemed, it became, at 
the Jubilee, devoted for ever, (ff) If he who had 
purchased the usufruct of a* field sanctified it, be 
could redeem it till the next Jubilee, tl^t is, as long 
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as his claim lasted ; but it then, as justice required# 
retaraed to the original proprietor (ver. 22-W).— - 
3. All Israelites who had b^me bondmen, either 
to their countiTmen, or to resident foreigners, were 
set free in the Jubilee (Lev. xzv. 40, 41), when it 
happened to occur befoi’e their seventh year of servi* 
tude, in which they became free by operation 
of another law (Ex. xxi. 2). Such was the law of 
the year of Jubilee, as it is given in the Pentik 
teuch.— HI. Josephus (Ant. iii. 12, §3) states that 
all debts were remitted in the year of Jubilee, while 
the Scripture speaks of the remission of debts only 
in connexion with the Sabbatical Year (Dent. xv. 
1, 2). He also describes the teims on which the 
holder of a piece of iand resigned it in the Jubilee 
to the original propnetor. Philo gives an account 
of the Jubilee agreeing with that in Leviticus, and 
says nothing of the remission of debts.— IV. There 
are several very difficult questions connected with 
the Jubilee, of which we now proceed to give a 
brief view: — 1. Origin of the word Jubilee , — ^The 
doubt on this point appears to be a very old one. 
Uncertain fy respecting the word roust have been 
felt when the most ancient vereions of the 0. T. 
were made. Nearly all of the many conjectures 
which have been hazarded on the subject are di- 
rected to explain the word exclusively in its bear- 
ing on the year of Jubilee. Now in all such at- 
tempts at explanation there must be an anachron- 
ism, as the woid ydbSl is used in Ex. xix. 13, 
before the institution of the Law, wheie it can 
have nothing to do with the Year of J ubilee, or 

its observances. The question really is, can 

here mean the peculiar sound, or the instrument for 
producing the sound? The meaning of Jubilee 
would seem to be, a rushing^ penetrating sounds 
But in the uncertainty, which, it must be allowed, 
exists, our tianslators have taken a safer course by 
retaining the original word in Lev. xxv. and xxvii., 
than that which was taken by Luther, who has 
rendered it by Jfalljahr.>^2. Was the Jubilee every 
49^A or both year*i — If the plain woixls of Lev. 
xxv. 10 are to be followed, this question need not be 
asked. The statement that the Jubilee was the 50th 
year, after the succession of seven weeks of yeara, 
and that it was distinguished from, not identical 
with, the seventh Sabbatical year, is as evident as 
language cau make it. The simplest view, and 
the only, one which accoi-ds with the sacred text, 
is, that the year wliich followed the seventh Sab- 
batical year was the Jubilee, which was inteixialated 
between two series of Sabbatical yeara, so that the 
next year was the Hist of a new half century, aiif 
the seventh year after that was the firet Sabbatical 
year of the other series.— 3. Were debts remitted 
in the Jubdeei — Not a word is said of this iu 
the 0. T., or in Philo. The affirmative rests en- 
tirely on the authority of Josephus. Maimonides 
says expressly that tlie remission of debts was a 
{x>itit of distinction between the Sabbatical year 
and the Jubilee. The Mishna Is to the same effect. 
—V. Maimonides, and the Jewish writera in gene- 
ral, consider that the Jubilee was observed till the 
destiniction of the 6i*st temple. But there is no 
dii'ect historical notice of its observance on any one 
occasion, either in the books of the 0. T., or in any 
other records. Tht only passages in the Prophets 
which caii be regarded with much confidence, as 
i-efeniug to the Jubilee in any way, ai-e Is. v. 7, 
8, 9, 10, Ixi. 1, 2; Ez. vii. 12, 13, xlvu 
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16s 17, 18.— •\’l. The Jubilee Is to be regaixled as 
llie outer circle of that great Sabbatical systenn 
which compnses within it the sabbatical year, the 
^bbatical month, and the sabbath day. But the 
Jubilee is more immediately connected with the 
body politic ; and it was Only as a member of the 
state that each iHuvon concerned could participate 
in its provisions. It was not distinguished by any 
prescribed mligious observance peculiar to itself, 
like the rites of the sabbath day and of the sabbatical 
month ; or -even by anything like the reading of 
the law in the sabbatical year. But in the Hebrew 
stiite, jiolity and rehgion were never separated, nor 
was their essential connexion ever diopped out of 
sight. As far as legislation could go, its provisions 
tended to restore that equality in outward circum- 
stances which wus instituted in the hi-st settlement 
of the land by Joshua. But.if we look upon it in 
its more special character, as a piiii; of tlie divine law 
appointed for the chosen people, its practiail liearing 
was to vindicate the light of each Israelite to his 
part in the covenant which Jehovah had made with 
iiis fathers respecting the land of promise. 

Jn'eal, son of Shelemiah (Jer. xxxviii. 1). 

Jn'da. 1. Son of Joseph in the genealogy of 
Christ (Luke iii. 30).— 2. Son of Joanna, or Hana- 
niah [HANMNfAH, 8] (Luke iii. 26). He seems to 
lie certainly the same pereon as ^biud in Matt. i. 

1 3.-8. One of the Lord’s brethren, enurnei-ated in 
Mark vi. 3.-4. The patriarch Judah (Sus. 56; 
Luke iii. 33; Heh. vii. 14 ; Lev. v, 5, vii. 5). 

Jndae'a, or Jnde'a, a territorial division which 
succewied to the overthrow of the ancient lan<l- i 
marks of the tribes of Ismel and J udah in their re- I 
spective captivities. The word fJjst occurs Dan. v. | 
13 (A. V. “ Jewry**), and the hret mention of the ! 
“ province of Judaea” is in the book of Ezra (v. 8); | 
it is allud«Kl to in Neli. xi. 3 (Hebr. and A. V. 
“Judah”), and was the result of the division of 
the Persian empire mentioned by Ilei'odotus (iii. 
89-97), under iJanus (comp. Esth. viii. 9 ; Dan. vi. 
1). In the Apocryphal Books the word “ pmvince** 
is dropped, and throughout the books of Esdras, 
Tobit, Judith, and Maccabees, the expressions are 
the “ land of Judaea,*’ ** Jinlaca” (A. V. frequently 
“Jewiy”), and throughout the N. T, In the 
words of Josephus, “ The Jews made preparations 
for the work (of rebuilding the walls under Nehe- 
miah) — a name which they receive<l forthwith on 
their retuni from Babylon, from the tribe of Judah, 
which being the brat to aivive in those parts, gave 
name both to the inhabitants and the teivitoiy ” 
{Ant, xi. 5, §7), In a wide and more improper 
sense, the term Judaea was sometimes extended to 
the whole country of the Caiiaanites, its ancient in- 
habitants (Joseph. Ant. i. 6, §2) ; and even in the 
dosfiels we seem to read of the coasts of Judaea 
* lieyond Jordan*' (Matt. xix. 1; Mark x. 1). 
lArith Ptolemy, moreover, and Dion Cassius, Judaeft 
18 synonymous with Palestine-Syria. Judaea was, in 
strict language, the name of the third district, west 
of the Jordan, and TOuth of Samaria. Its northern 
boundary, accoiding to Josephus, was a village called 
Aniiath, its southern another village r^imed Jai'das. 
Its general breadth was from the Jordan to Joppa, 
^t wiw made a portion of the Koman province of 
Syria upon, the deposition of Archclaus, the eth- 
iiarch of Judea in A.D, 6, and was governed by a 
procurator, who was subject to the governor of’ 
Syria. 

Jn’dah, the foiiilh son of Jacob an<l the fourth 
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of Leah, the last befiire the tempoiaiy o^itlon 
in the births of her children. His whole-brothei-s 
were Reuben, Simeon, and Levi, elder than himsoll 
— Issachar and Zebulun younger (see Gen. xxxv. 23), 
Of Judah’s personal chaiacter more traits are pre- 
served than of any other of the patriarchs, with 
the exception of Joseph. In the matter of the sale 
of Josejih, he and Reuben stand out in favourable 
contrast to the rest of the brothers. When a second 
visit to Egypt for corn had become inevitable, it 
was Judah who, as the mouthpiece of the rest, 
headed the remonstrance against the detention ol 
Benjamin by Jacob, and finally undeitook to be re- 
sponsible for the safety of the lad (xliii. 3-10). 
And when, through Joseph’s artifice, the brothei-s 
were brought back to the jialace, he is again the 
leader and spokesman of the band. So too it is 
Judah who is sent l)efbre .Tacob to smooth tlie way 
for him in the land of Goshen (xlvi. 28). This 
ascendancy over his brethren is refiected in the last 
words addressed to him by his father. His sons 
w-ere five. Of these, three ivere by his Canaanite 
wife Bath-shua. They are all insignificant: two 
died early; and the third, SliKLAM, does not come 
prominently forward, either in his person or his 
family. The other two, Phaukz and Zerah, were 
illegitimate sons by the widow of Er, the eldest of 
the former family. As is not unfrequently the 
case, the illegitimate sons sui-jia^'sed the legitimate, 
and from Pharez, the elder, were descended the 
royal and other illustrious families of Judah. J’hese 
sons were born to Judah while he was living in the 
same district of Palestine w’hich, centuries after, 
was roj>os8essed by his descendants, amongst vil- 
lages which retain their names unaltered in the 
catalogues of the time of the conquest. J'he thrro 
sons went with their fiither into Egypt at the time 
of the fir.rtl removal thither (Gen. xlvi. 12 ; Ex. i. 2). 
When we again meet with the families of Judah 
they occupy a )x)sition among the tiibes similar to 
that which their progenitor had taken amongst the 
patriarchs. The numbei-s of the trilie at the census 
at Sinai wera 74,600 (Nurn. i. 26, 27), consider- 
ably in advance of any of the others, the largest of 
which — Dan — numbeied 62,700. On the borders 
of the I'romised Land (hey were 76,500 (xxvi. 22), 
Dan being still the nearest. During the march 
through the desert Judah’s place was in the van of 
the host, on the east side of the Taberaacle, with 
his kinsmen Issachar and Zebulun (ii. 3-9, x. 14). 
During the conquest of the country the only inci- 
dents specially affecting the tribe of Judah are—' 
(1) the mi&i](,eed of Achan, who was of the great 
house of Zeinh fJo.sh. vii. 1, 16-18; ; and (2) the 
conquest of t?w mountain district of Hebron by 
Caleb, and of the strong city Debir, in the same 
locality, by his nephew and son-in-law Othniel 
(Josh. xiv. 6-15, XV. 13-19). The boundaries and 
contents of the terntory allotted to Judah are nar- 
rated at great length, and with greater minuteness 
than the others, in Josh. xv. 20-63. The north 
boundary, for the most part coincident with the 
south boundary of Benjamin, began at the em- 
bouchure of the Jordan, entered the hills apparently 
at or about the present road from Jericho, ran west- 
ward to Eu-shemesh, probably the present Ain* 
Baud, below Bethany, thence over the Mount of 
Olives to Enrogelt in the valley beneath Jerusalem ; 
went along the iavinc/)f Hinnom, under the preci- 
pice of the city, climbed the hill in a N.W, dii’ec- 
tion to the ujater of the Nephtoah (piohably TAfta), 
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und thqncc by Kiijath-Jenrim (probably Kuriet eU 
Enab), Bethshemesh (Ain^Shem9)f Timnath, and 
Kkron to Jabneel on the ^ea-coaat* On the east 
the Dead Sea, and on the. west the Meditermnean 
Ibimed the boundaries. The southern line is hard 
to determine, since it Is denoted by places many ot 
which have not been identified. It left the Dead 
Sea at its extreme south end, and joined the Medi- 
terranean at the Wudy eUArisK This territory, 
in average length about 45 miles, and in average 
breadth about 60, was fi*om a very early date di- 
vided into four main regions. (1.) The South — 
the undulating pastui’e country which intervened 
between the hills, the proper possession of the tribe, 
and the deserts which encompass the lower part of 
Palestine (Josh. xv. (2.) The Lowland (xv. 
3‘i ; A.V. ** valley”), or, to give it its own proper 
and constant appellation, the Siiefelaii, the 
broad belt or strip lying between the central high- 
lands, “ the mountain and the Mediterranean 
Sea ; the lower portion of that maritime plain, 
which extends through the whole of the sea-board 
of Palestine, from Sidon in the north to Khinocolura 
at the south. This tract was the garden and the 
granary of the tiibe. F rom the edge of the sandy 
tmet, which fringes the immediate shore right up to 
the very wall of the hills of Judah, stretches the 
immense plain of corn-fields.— (3.) The third region 
of the tribe — THE Mountain, the hill-countiy 
of Judah” — though not the lichert, was at once 
the largest and the most irtiportant of tlie four. 
Beginning a few miles below Hebron, where it 
attains its highest level, it stretches eastward to 
the Dead Sea, and westward to the Shefclah, and 
forms an elevated district or plateau, which, though 
thrown into consideiable undulations, yet preserves 
a general level in both directions. The surface of 
this region, which is of limestone, is monotonous 
enough.— (4.) The fourth distinct is THE Wilder- 
ness (ilf»d6ar), which here and here only appeal's 
to be synonymous with ArdbAfi^ and to signify the 
sunken district immediately adjoining the Dead Sea. 
Ill the jiartition of the territory by Joshua and 
Eleaxar (Josh. xix. 51), Judah had the first allot- 
ment (xv. 1). The most striking circumstance in 
the eaily history of the tribe is the determined 
manner in wliich it keeps aloof from the rest — 
neither offering its aid nor asking that of othei-s. 
The same independent mode of action marks 
the foundation of the monarchy after the death of 
Saul. Their conduct later, when brought into col- 
lision with Ephraim on the matter of the restora- 
tion of David, shows that the men of Judah had 
preserved tlieir original character. The same inde- 
pendent tempei will be found to characterise the 
tribe throughout its existence as a kingdom.— 2. A 
Levite ancestor of Kadmiel (Ezr. iii. 9). Lord 
A. Hervey has shown cause for believing that the 
name is the same as Hodavtah and Hodevah.— 
8. A Levite who was obliged by Ezra to put away 
his foreign wife (Ezr, x. 23). Probably the same 
person is intended in Nch. xii. 8, 36.-4. A Beu- 
jamite, son ofSenuah (Neh. xi. 9). 

Judah, Kingdom of. When the disruption of 
Solomon’s kingdom took place at Sheohem, only the 
tribe of Judah followed the house of David. But 
almost immediately afterwards, when Kehoboam 
conceived the design of establishing his authority 
over Israel by force of arms, the tribe of Benjamin 
also is recorded as obeying nis summons, and con- 
tributing its waiTiors to make up his^my. Two 
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Benjamite towns, Bethel and Jericho, were included 
in the northern kingdom, A part, if not all, oi 
the teiTitory of Simeon (1 Sam. xxvii. 6; 1 K. tix. 
3 ; comp. Josh. xix. 1) and of Dan (2 Chr. xi. 10 ; 
comp. .Josh^ xix. 41, 42) was recognised as belonging 
to Judah;, and in the reigns of Abijah and Asa the 
southern kingdom was enlarged by some additions 
taken out of the territory of Ephiaim (2 Chr, xfii. 
19, XV. 8, xvii. 2). A singular gauge of the giwth 
of the kingdom of Judah is supplied by the pro- 
gressive augmentation of the army under successive 
kings. It would be out of place here to discuss 
the question which has been raised as to the accuracy 
of these numbers. So tar as they are authentic, it 
may be safely reckoned that the population subject 
to each king was about four times the number of 
the fighting men in his dominions. Unless Judah 
had some other means besides pasture and tillage 
of acquiring wealth — as by maritime commerce from 
the Red Sea ports, or (less probably) from Joppa, 
or by keeping up the old trade (1 K. x. 28) with 
Egypt — it seems difiicult to account for that ability 
to accumulate wealth which supplied the Temple 
treasury with sufficient store to invite so frequently 
the hand of the spoiler. Egypt, Damascus, Saman'a, 
Nineveh, and Babylon, M each m succession a 
share of the pillage. I'he treasury was emptied by 
Shishak (IK. xiv. 26), again by Asa (1 K. xv. 18;, 
by Jehoash of Judah (2 K. xii. 18), by Jehoaah of 
Israel *(2 K. xiv. 14), by Ahaz (2 K. xvi. 8), by 
Hezekiah (2 K. xviii. 15), and by Nebuchadnezzar 
(2 K. xxiv. 13). The kingdom of Judah possessed 
many advantages which secured for it a longei* 
continuance than that of Israel. A frontiei* less 
exposed to powerful enemies, a soil less fertile, a 
population hardier and more united, a fixed and 
venerated centre of administration and religion, an 
hereditary aristocracy in the sacerdotal caste; an 
army always subordinate, a succession of kings 
which no revolution interrupted : — to these and 
other secondary causes is to be attributed the fact 
that Judah survived her more populous and more 
t)owei'ful sister kingdom by 135 years, and lasted 
from B.C. 975 to b.C. 53(i, (a.) The first three 

kings of Judah seem to have cherished the hope of 
re-establishing their authority over the Ten Tribes ; 
for sixty years there was war between them and 
the kings of Israel. The victory achieved by the 
daring Abijah brought to Judah a temporary acces- 
sion of teri'itory. Asa appears to have enla]T;ed it 
still farther. (6.) Hanani’s remonstrance (2 Chr, 
xvi. ?) prepai-es us for the reversal by Jehoshaphat 
of the policy which Asa puraued towards Israel and 
Damascus. A close alliance sprang up with strange 
rapidity between Judah and Israel, Jehoshaphat, 
active and prosperous, repelled nomad invadera from 
the desert, curbed the aggressive spirit of his nearer 
ncighboure, and made his influence felt even among 
the Philistines and Arabians. Amaziah, fiusheil 
with the recovery of Edom, provoked a wai with 
his more powerful contemporary Jehoash the con- 
queror of the Syrians ; and Jerusalem was entered 
and plundered the Israelites. Under Uzziah 
and Jotham, Judah long enjoyed political and reli- 
gious prosperity, till Ahaz became the tributary 
and vassal of Tiglath-Pileser. (c.) Already in the 
fatal gi-asp of Assyria, Judah was yet spared for a 
chequered existence of almost another century and a 
half after the termination of the kingdom of Israel, 
The consummation of the ruin came upon them 
ill the destruction of the Temple by the hiind oi 
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Nebuzaradan, amid the wailings of prophets, and 
the taunts of heathen tribes released at length from 
tlie yoke of David. 

Jn'dAii tlie Gi'eeb form of the Hebi’ew name 
Jui>AH, occurring in the LXX. and N.T. 1. 1 Esd. 
ix. 23. [JlTDAH, 3.]— 2. The third son of Matta- 
thins (1 Macc. ii. 4-). [Maccabees.]*— 8. The son 
of Calphi, a Jewish genei:al under Jonathan (1 Macc. 
xi. 70).-*^. A Jew occupying a conspicuous posi- 
tion at Jerusalem at the time of the mission to 
Aristobulus[AftiSTODULUS] and the Egyptian Jews 
(2 Macc. i. 10).— 5. A son of Simon, fdid brother of 
Joannes Hyrcanus (1 Macc. xvi. 2), murdeied by 
Ftolemaeus the nsm-per, either at the same time 
'c. 135 B.C.) with his fhther (1 Macc. xvi. 15 ff.), 
or shortly afterwards.— 6.* The patriarch Judah 
(Matt. i. 2, 3).— 7. A man residing at Damascus, 
in ** the street which is called Straight,” in whose 
house Saul of Tarsus lodged after his miraculous 
convei-sion (Acts ix. 11). 

Jn'daa, sumamed Bar'sabas, a leading member 
of the Apostolic church at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 22), 
endued with the gift of prophecy (ver. 32), chosen 
with Silas to accompany Paul and Barnabas 
as delegates to the church at Antioch, to make 
known the decree concerning the terms of admis- 
sion of the Gentile converts (ver. 27). After em- 
ploying their prophetical gifts for tlie confirmation 
of the Syrian Christians in the faith, Judas went 
l)ack to Jeimsalem. Nothing further is recorded of 
him. 

Jn'das of Galilee, the leader of a popular revolt 
“ in the days of the taxing” (♦. e, the census, under 
the prefecture of P. Sulp. Quirinus, a.d. 6, A.u.C. 
759y, i^efened to by Gamaliel in his speech before 
the Sanhedrim (Acts v. 37). According to Josephus 
{Ant xviii. 1, §1), Judas was a Gaulonite of the 
eity of Gamala, probably taking his name of Gali* 
laean from his insuiTection having had its rise in 
Galilee. His revolt had a theocmtic character, the 
watchword of which was, “We have no Lord or 
master but God.” Judas himself perished, and his 
followers were dispersed. With his fellow-insurgent 
Sodoc, a Pharisee, Judas is represented by Josephus 
as the founder of a fourth sect, in addition to the 
Pharisees, Sadducces, and Esseiies. The Gaulonites, 
as his followers were called, may be regarded as 
the doctrinal ancestors of the Zealots and Sicarii 
of later days. 

JnSdas iBOar'iot. He is sometimes called ** the 
son of Simon ” (John vi. 71, xiii. 2, 26), but more 
.loramonly (the three Synoptic Gospels ^ve no bther 
name) Iscai-iotes (Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 19; Luke 
vi. 16, &c.). In the three lists of the Twelve 
there is added in each case the fact that he was the 
betrayer. The name Iscariot has received many 
inter|>retations more or less conjectural. The most 
probable are^(l) From Kerioth (Josh. xv. 25), in 
the tribe of Judah. On this hypothesis his position 
among the Twelve, the rest of whom belonged to 
Galilee (Acts ii. 7), would be exceptional ; and this 
has led to— (2) From Kaitha in Galilee (Kartan, 
A. V., Jtwh. xxi. 32)r (3) From scorteay a leatheni 
tipran, the name being applied to him as the bearer 
of the bag, andn Judas with the apron. Of the 
life of Judas, before the appearance of his name 
in the lists of the Apostles, we know aWutely 
nothing. What that ap|iearance implies, however, 

IS that he had previously declared himself a disciple. 
He was drawn, as the others were, by the preaching 
of the Baptist, or his own Messianic hopes, or the 
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" gnKsous woixls ** of the new Teacher, to leave hit 
former life, and to obey the call of the Prophet ol 
Nazareth. The choice was not made, we must 
remember, without. a prevision of its issue (John 
vi* 64). We can hardly expect to solve the ques- 
tion why such a man was chosen for such an office. 
The germs of the evil, in all likelihood, unfolded 
themselves gradually. The rules to which the 
Twelve were subject in their firat jouniey (Matt, 
x. 9, 10) shelter^ him from the temptation that 
would have been most dangerous to him. The 
new foim of life, of which we find the firat traces 
in Luke viii. 3, brought that temptation with it. 
As soon as the Twelve were recognised as a body, 
travelling hither and thither with their Master, 
receiving money and other offerings, and redistri- 
buting what they received to the poor, it became 
oecessaiy that some one should act as the steward 
and almoner of the small society, and this fell to 
Judas (John xii. 6, xiii. 29), either, as having the 
gifts that qualified him for it, or, as we may con- 
jecture, from his character, because he sought it, or 
as some have imagined, in rotation from time to 
time. The Galilean or Judaean peasant found 
himself entnisted with larger sums of money than 
before, and with this tWe came covetousness, 
unfaithfulness, embezzlement. It was impossible 
after this that lie could feel at ease with One who 
asserted so clearly and shaiply the laws of faithful- 
ness, duty, unselfishness. The narrative of Matt, 
xxvi., Mark xiv. places this history in close con- 
nexion with the fact of the betrayal. It leaves 
the motives of the betrayer to conjecture. The 
mere love of money may have been strong enough 
to make him clutch at the bribe offered him. 
Mingled with this there may have been some feeling 
of vindictiveness, a vague, confused desire to show 
that he had power to stop the career of the teacher 
who had reproved him. There may have been the 
thought that, after all, the betrayal could do no 
Iwnn, that his Master would prove his iunoccnoe, or 
by some supernatural manifestation effect his escape. 
Another motive has been suggested of an entirely 
different kind, altering altogether the character of 
the act. Not the love of money, nor revenge, nor 
fear, nor disappointment, but policy, a subtle plan 
to force on the hour of the triumph of the Messianic 
kingdom, the belief that for this seryice he would 
receive as high a place as Peter, or James, or John ; 
this it was that maue him the traitor. Ingenious 
as this hypothesis is, it fails for that very reason. 
Of the other motives that have been assigned wc 
need not care to fix on any one, as that which 
singly led him on. During the days that intei- 
vened between the supper* at Bethany and the 
Paschal or quasi-PaschaJ garnering, he appeared to 
have concealed his treachery. At the last Supper 
he is present, looking foi*ward to the consummation 
of his guilt as drawing neaier eveiy hour. Then 
come the sorrowful words which showed him that 
his design was known. “ One of you shall betray 
me.’’ After this there comes on him that paroxysm 
and insanity of guilt as of one whose human soul 
was possesred by the Spirit of Evil — “ Satan en- 
tered into him ” (John xiii. 27). He knows that 
garden in which his Master and his companions 
had so often rested after the weary work of the 
day. He comes, accompanied by a liand of officers 
and servants (John xvjii. 3), with the kiss whi^ 
was probably the usuM salutation of the disciples. 
The worrls *,pf Jesus, calm md gentle as the} 
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were, showed thet this was what embittered the 
tmcher 7 , and made tlie eufTering it indicted mom 
aoute (Luke xxii, 48), What followed in the 
confusion of that night the Gospels do not recoid, 
'Phe fever of the crime passed away. Thei’e came 
back on him the recollection of the sinless righteous- 
ness of the Master he had wronged (Matt, xxvii. 3). 
He repented, and his guilt and all t^t had tempti^ 
him to it became hateful. He hurls the money, 
which the priests loused to take, into the sanctuary 
where they were assembled. For him there is no 
longer sacnfice or propitiation. He is “ the son of 
I)erdltion ” (John xvii. 12). ** He departed and 

went and hanged himself’* (Matt, xxvii. 5). He 
went “ unto his own place ’* (Acts i. 25). We 
have in Acts i. another account of the cii'cum- 
stances of his death, which it is not easy to hai'- 
monise with that given by St. Matthew. Them it 
is stated — (1) Tliat instead of throwing the money 
into the temple, he txmght a field with it. 
(2) That, instead of hanging himself, ** falling 
. headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, and all 
his bowels gushed outV* (3) That for this reason, 
and not because the priests hafl bought it with the 
price of blood, the field was called Aceldama. He- 
reiving both as authentic, we are yet led to the 
conclusion that the explanation is to be found in 
some unknown series of facts, of which we have 
but two fragmentary narratives^ 

Jade, or Judas, Lehbe'ns and Thadde'ns 
(A. V. ** Judas the brother of James”), one of the 
Twelve Apostles; a member, together with his 
namesake “ Iscariot,** James the son of Alphaeus, 
and Simon Zelotes, of the last of the three seirtions 
of the Apostolic body. The name Judas only, 
without any distinguishing mark, occui*s in the 
lists given by St, Luke vi. 16; Acts i. 13; and 
ill John xiv, 22 (where we find “ Judas not 
Iscariot ” among the Apostles), but the Apostle 
has been generally identified W'ith “ Lebbeus whose 
surname was Thaddeus *’ ,(MHtt. x. 3 ; Mark iii. 
18). Much dilference of opinion has existed fiom 
the earliest times as to the right interpretation of 
the w'oids *Io6Sas ^laKcafiov. Tlie generally re- 
ceived' opinion is that the A. V. is right in trans- 
lating “Judos the brother of James.*’ But we 
prefer to follow nearly all the most eminent ciiticai 
authorities, and render the words “ Judas sow 
of James.” The name of Jude only occurs on< e in 
the Gospel narrative (John xiv. 22). Nothing is 
certainly known of the later history of the Apostle. 
Tradition connects him with the foundation of the 
church at.Edessa. 

Ju'das, the Lord’s brother. Among the bra- 
thren of our Lord mentioned by the people of 
Nazareth (Matt. xiii. 55; Mark vi. 3) occurs a 
“ Judas,** who has been sometimes identified with 
the Apostle of the same name. It has been con- 
sidered with more probability that he was. the 
W'l'iter of the Epistle which beara the name of 
“Jude the brother of James.** Eusebius gives us 
an interesting tradition (//. K iii. 20, 32) of two 
grandsons of Jude. 

Jude, Epistle of. I. Its authorship. — The 
writer of this Epistle styles himself, ver. 1, “Jude 
the brother of James,** and has been usually iden- 
tified with the Apostle Judas Lebbaeus or Thad- 
daeus (Luke vi. 16). But there are strong reasons 
for rendering the words ** Judas the son of James:** 
end inasmuch as the author appears, ver. 17, to 
iistinguish himself from the A pities, we may 
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agree witli eminent critics in attiibuting the E/stle 
to another author. The most probable courJunon 
is that the author was Jude, one of the brethren of 
Jesus, and brother of James, not the Apostle the 
son of Alphaeus, but the Bi.shop of Jerusalem*-** 
W. Genuineness and oanontc%. — Although the 
Epistle of Jude is one of the so-called Anifkgo-^ 
menot and its canonicity was questioned in the 
earliest ages of the Church, there never was any 
doubt of its genuineness among those by whom it 
was known. The question was never whether 
it was the work of an impostor, but whether its 
author was of sufficient weight to warrant its 
I admission into the Canon. This ' question was 
gradually decided in its favour. It is wanting iit 
the Peshito, nor is there any trace of its use by the 
Asiatic Churches up to the commencement of 
the 4th century ; but it is quoted as Apostolic by 
Ephrem Syi'us. The earliest notice of the Epistle 
is in the famous Muratorian Fragment (circa a.d. 
170). Clement of Alexandria is the first father of 
the Church by whom it is recognised. Eusebius 
also informs us (H. E. vi. 14) that it was Among 
the books of Canonii al Scripture, of which explana- 
tions w’ere given in the Hypotyposes of Clement. 
Origen refera to it expressly as the work of the 
Loi^*s bi other. Of the Latin Fathem, TertuHiaii 
once expressly cites this Epistle as the work of an 
Apostle, as does Jerome. The Epistle is also 
qiiotcrl by Malcliian, a pi-esbyter of Antioch, and 
by Palladius, and is contained in the Laodicene 
(a.d. 363), Cai'thaginian (397), and so-called Apos- 
tolic Catalogues, as well as in those emanating 
from the churches of the East and West, with the 
exception of the Synopsis of Chrysostom, and those 
of Cassiodorus and Ebed Jesu.— 111. Time and 
place of writing. — Here all is conjecture. The 
author being not absolutely ceriain, there are no 
external grounds for deciding the point; and the 
internal evidence is but small. Laidner places it 
between a.d. 64 and 66, Davidson before a.d, 70, 
Credner a.d. 80, Calmet, Estius, Witsius, and 
Neauder, after the death of all the Apostles but 
John, and perhaps after the fall of Jerusalem. 
There are no data from which to determine the 
place of writing.— IV. For whd readers designed. 
— The readers are nowhei'e expressly defined. 
The address (ver. 1) is applicable to Christians 
generally, and there is nothing in the body of tlie 
Epistle to limit its reference.— V. Its object and 
contents. — 'J’he object of the Epistle is plainly enough 
announced, ver. 3: the reason for thi** exhortation 
is given ver, 4. The remainder of the Epistle is 
almost entijvly occupied by a minute depiction of 
the adversaries of the faith. The Epistle closes 
by briefly reminding the readei s of the oft-repeated 
prediction of the Apostles — among whom the 
writer seems not to rank himself — that the faith 
would be assailed by such enemies as he has de> 
picted (ver. 17-19), exhorting them to maintain 
their own steadfastness in the faith (ver. 20, 21), 
while they earnestly sought to rescue others from 
the corrupt example of those licentious livers (ver. 
22, 23), and commending them to the power of 
God in language which ' forcibly recalls the closing 
benediction of toe Epistle to the Romans (ver« 24, 
25 ; cf. Rom. xvi. 25-27). This Epistle piesents 
one peculiarity, which, as we learn from St 
Jerome, caused its authority to be impugned in 
very early times— the suppeied citation of apociy- 
phal writings (ver. 9, 14, 15). The foimer of 
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^ese pasmges, oontiMumg the refei'ence to Ute oom* oilier hand tha Lef itimi body was {tnbued with n 
test of'the archangel Miidiael and the devil ** ahoul keen sense of allegianoe to. God as the Author of 
the body of Mosus/* was supposed by Origea tc Law, aud to the Covenant as His embodiment 
have been founded on a Jewish work cidlki th( of it, and soon gained whatever forensic expeiience 
** Assumption of Moses.’* As veg)irds the snpposec and ei*uditioti those simnle times could yield ; 
quotation from the Book of Enoch, the question hence they brought to judicial task the legal 
not so clear whethei’ St. Jude is making a citation acumen and sense of general principlaii which com* 
from a work already in the hands of his readers, o piemen ted the ruder lay element. To roturo to 
is employing a trodltionary prophecy not at that timi the first or popular branch, there is reason to think, 
committed to writing.— VI, Relatvm hetvoeeii Me from tlie general concurrence of phraseology amidst 
Epi&Ues of Jude cmd 2 Peter , — It is familiar to aU much diversity, that in every city the^ two nmks 
that the larger portion of this Epistle (ver. 3-16 of “princes” and “elders^’ had their analogies, 

is almctet identical in language and subject with The Levites also wei*e apportioned on the whole 

part of the i^eebnd Epistle of Peter (2 Pet. ii. 1-19^ equally among the ta ibes ; and if they presemti 
This question is examined in the article Peter, their limits, there were probably few par^ of 
8£C0NI> Epistle of, Palestine beyond a day ‘a journey from a Levitical 

Judgei. The administration of justice in al city. One gieat bold which the priesthood had, 
oai’ty Easteni nations, as amongst the Ai-abs of thi in their junsdiction, upon men’s oixlinary life wjw 
desert to this day, rests with the patiiaroha! the custody in tlie Sanctuary of the stnndai’d 
seniors; the judges being the heads of tnbes, or o weights and measures, to which, in cases of dis- 
chief houses in a tribe. Thus in the Book of Joi pute, reference was doubtless made. Above all 
(xxix. 7, 8, 9) the patriarchal magnate is repre* these, the high-priest in the, ante-i^l period was , 

seiited as going forth “to the gate” amidst tiv the resort in- ditficult cases (Deut. xvii. 12), as the 

respectful silence of eldem, princes, and nobles chief jurist of the nation, who would in case of 
(comp, xxxii. 9). During the oppression of Egypj need be perliaps oraoulaily diiwted; yet we bear 
the nascent people would necessarily have few of none acting as judge save Eli. it is also a fact 
questions at law to plead. When they emerged of some weight, negatively, that none of the special 
from tins oppi’ession into national existence, the want deliverers called Judges, was of priestly lineage, or 
of a macliiiiery of judicature began to press. The even became as nquch noted as Deborah, a woman* 
patriarchal seniom did not instantly assume the This seems to show that any central action of the 
function, having probably been depiessed by bond- high-priest on national unity was null, and of this 
age till rendered unfit for it. Perhaps for these supremacy, had it existed in force, the judicial pie- 
reasons Moses at first took the whole buttlen of rogative was the main element. This function of 
judicature upon himself, then at the suggestion the priesthood, being, it may be presumed, in abey- 
of Jethro (Ex. xviii, 14-24) instituted judges over auce during the period of the Judges, seems to have 
numerically graduated sections of the people. These merged in the monarchy. The kingdom of Saul 
were chosen for their moral fitness, but from Deut, sufl’ered too seveiely from extenial foes to allow 
i. 15, 16, we may infer that they we'-e tak^n from civil matters much prominence, in David’s reign 
amongst those to whom primogeniture would have t was evidently the rule for the king to hear 
assigned it. The judge wtis reckoned a sacred per- causes in person. The -same class of cases which 
son, and secured even from verbal injuries. Seeking were reserved for Muses.would probably fiill to his 
a decision at law is called “ inquiring of God ” lot ; and the high-pi iest was of course ready to 
(Ex. xviii. 15). The terra “gods” is actually assist the monarch. This is further presumable 
applied to Judges (Ex. xxi. 6 ; comp. Ps, Ixxxii. 1 from the fact that no officer aniilogous to a chief 
6 ). But besides the saci’ed dignity thus given to ‘ustice ever appears under the kings. Perhaps the 
the only royal function, which, under the Theo- arrangements, mentioned in 1 Cfo*. xxiii. 4, xxvi* 
cracy, lay in human hands, it was made ]x>pulnr 29, may have been made to meet the need of suitors, 
by being vested in those who led public feeling, n Solomon’s character, whose reign of peace would 
The judges wero disciplined in smaller matters, and suroly be fertile in civil questions, the “ wisdom to 
under Moses’ own eye, for gieater ones. When, judge” was the fitting first quality (1 K. iti. 9; 
Qowever, the commandment, “judges and officer comp. Ps. Ixxii. 1-4). As a judge Solomon shines 
shalt thou make thee in all thy gates” (Deut xvi. in all his glory ” (1 K. iii. 16, &c.). it is likely 
18), came to be fulfilled in Canaan, there were the that royalty in Isi’ael was ultimately unfavourable 
following souroes from which those officials might to the local independence connected with the judi- 
be supplied: — 1st, the ex officio judges, or their caturo of the “princes” and “elders” in the terri- 
successois, as chosen by Moses ; 2ndly, any sui’plus tory and cities of each tribe, and the Levites 
left of patriarchal seniors when they were taken generally supeiseded the local elders in the admi* 
out (as has been shown from Deut. i« 15, 16) from istration of justice. But subsequently, when the 
that 'ci^; and 3idly, the Levites. The Hebrews Levites withdrew from the kingdom of the ten 
were sensitive as regards the administration of tribes, judicial elders probably again filled the gap. 
justice. The fact that justice reposed on a popular One more change Is noticeable in the pre-Babylonian 
ijosis of administration largely contributed to keep period. The “ princes ” constantly appear as a 
up that spirit of independence, which is the ultira- poweiful political body, increasing in infiuenue and 
ate check on all perversions of the tribunal. The iriviieges, and having a fixed cenfoe of action nf ^ 
popular ai-istocracy of heads of tribes, sections of erusalera ; till, in the reign of Zedekiah, the) 
tribes, or families, is found to fall into two main seem to exercise some of the duties of a privy 
ordeis of varying nomenclature. The more com- ouncil ; and esjiecially a collective jurisdiction 
moil name for the higher order is “ princes,” and 2 C'hv, xiviii. 21; Jor. xxvi. 10, 16). Still, 
for the lower “ eldera ” (Judg, viii. 14 ; Ex. ii. Ithough far changed from its broad and simpie 
H ; Job xxjx. 7, 8, 9 ; Ezr. x, 8). Thi^ oinlers : Dftsis in the eai’lier period, the administration ol 
yren tin populai' element of judioaturo. Ou thej jstice had little tumbling the set and rigid 
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lyetem of the Sanhedrim of later times. This lost 
change arose from the fact that the jmtriarcjhal 
seniority, degenerate and corrupted as it became 
befoi-e the captivity, was by that event broken up, 
and a new biisis of judicature had to be sought for. 
With reganl to the forms'of procedure little more 
is known than may be gathei'ed from the two 
examples, Ruth iv. 2, of a civil, and 1 K. xxi. 8-14, 
of a criminal character ; to which, as a specimen 
of royal summary jurisdiction, may be added the 
well-known “judgment** of Solomon, There is 
no mention of any distinctive dress or badge as 
pertiiining to the judicial officer. The use of the 
“white asses** (Judg. v. 10), by those who “sit 
in judgment,*’ was |)orhaps a convenient distinctive 
mark tor them when journeying where they would 
not usually be persondly known. 

Judges, book of. I. Title. — As the history of 
the Judges occupies by far the greater part of the 
narrative, and is at the same time the histoiy of 
the people, the title of the whole book is derived 
i'lom that portion.— II. Arrangement. — The book 
at liist sight may be divided into two parts — 

i, -rvi. and xvii.-xxi. A. i.-xvi. — The subdivisions 
are — (a) i.-ii. 5, which may be considered as a 
first introduction, giving a summary of the results 
of the war can ied on against the Canaanites by the 
several tril)es on the west of Joixlan after Joshua’s 
death, and forming a ooutiuuation of Josh. xii. 

(b) ii. 6-iii. 6. — This is a second introduction, 
standing in nearer i elation to the following history. 

(c) iii. 7-xvi. — Tlie words, “and the children of 
Isiael did evil in the sight of the Lord,” which had 
l»een already used in ii. 11, are employed to intio- 
duce the history of the 13 Judges comprise<l in this 
hook. An account of six of these 1 3 is given at 
greater or less length. The account of the remain- 
ing seven is very short, and ineiely attached to the 
longer narratives. We may observe in general on 
this portion of the book, that it is almost entiiely a 
history of the wars of deliverance. B. xvii.-xxi. — 
This part has no formal connexion with the pie- 
ceding, and is often called an appendix. No men- 
tion of the Judges occurs in it. It conhiins allusions 
to “ the house of Ood,*' the ark, and the high-priest. 
Tlie period to which the naiTative relates is simply 
marked by the expression, “ when there was no 
king in Israel ” (xix. 1 ; cf. xviii. 1). It records 
(a) the coiique.st of Liiish by a portion of the tribe 
of Dan, and the e.stablishmeiit there of the idolatrous 
worship of Jehovah already instituted by Micah in 
Mount Ephraim. (6) The almost total extinction 
of the tribe of Benjamin. The date is marked by 
the mention of Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron 
(xx. 28).— III. Design. — There is an unity of 
plan in i.-xvi., the clue to which is stated in 

ii. 16-19. There can be little doubt of the de.siga 
to enforce the view there expressed. But the 
woi-ds of that passage must not be pressed too 
closely. It is a general review of the collective 
history of Israel during the time of the Judges, 
the details of which, in their varying aspects, are 
given faithfully as the narrative proceeds. The 
existence of this design may lead ns to suspet that 
we have not a comjilete history of the times, a 
fact which is clear from tlie bcxik itself. We have 
only accounts of pints of the nation at any one 
time.»-IV. Materials. — Tlie author must have 
found certain parts of Iiis book in a detinite shap : 
e.g. the woixls of the prophet X”- l-5)> ®ong of 
Deborah (v.), Jotham's parable (ix. 7-20 : see also 

Con. D. B, 
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jxiv. 14, 18, XV. 7, 10). How far these and the 
' rest of his materials came to him already written 
is a matter of doubt. Hfivernick only recognises 
the use of documents in the appndix. Other 
critics, however, trace them throughout. Bertheau 
says that the difference of the diction in the prin- 
cipal narratives, coupled with the fact that they 
are united in one plan, points to the incoi-poration of 
parts of previous histories.— V. lielativn to other 
Books. — (A) to Joshua. — Josh, xv.-xxi. must be 
compared with Judg. i. in order to understand 
fully how far the several tribes failed in explling 
the pople of Canaan. The book begins with a 
i-eference to Joshua’s death, and ii. 6-9 resumes the 
narrative, suspnded by i.-ii. 6, with the same 
words as are used in concluding the history of 
Joshua (xxiv. 28-31), In addition to this the 
following passages appear to be (Ximmon to the two 
books:— compare Judg. i. 10-15, 20, 21, 27, 29, 
with Josh. XV. 14-19, 13, 63, xvii. 12, xvi. 10. 
A reference to the conquest of Laish CJudg. xviii.) 
occurs in Josh. xix. 4T. (B) to the hooks of 

Samuel and Kings. — We find in i. 28, 30, 33, 35, 
a number of towns upon which, “ when Israel was 
strong,” a tribute of bond-service was levied : this 
is supposed by some to refer to the time of Solomon 
(1 K. ix. 13-22). The conduct of fetiul towards 
the Kenites (I Sam. xv. 6), and that of David 
(1 Sam. XXX. 29), is explained by i. 16. A refer- 
ence to the continuance of the Philistine wais is 
implied in xiii. 5. The allusion to Abimeiech 
(2 Sam. xi. 21) is explained by ch, ix. Chapters 
xvii.-xxi. and the book of Ruth are more independ- 
ent, but they have a general releience to the sub- 
sequent history. The question now arises whether 
this book foims one link in an historical series, oi 
whether it has a closer connexion either with thos*. 
that precede or follow it. Its form would lead t.' 
the conclusion that it was not an independent boo*« 
originally. The history ceases with Samson, ex 
eluding Eli and Samuel ; .aud then at this point 
two historical pieces are added, xvii.-xxi. and the 
book of Ruth, independent of the general plan and 
of each other.— VI. Date . — The only guide to the 
date of this book wliicli we find in ii. 6-xvi. is the 
expression “ unto this day,” the last occurrence of 
which (xv. 19) implies some distance from the time 
of Samson, But i. 21, acconiing to the most 
natural explanation, would indicate a date, for this 
chapter at least, previous to the taking of Jebus by 
David (2 Sam. v. G-9). Again, we should at fii’rt 
sight suppose i. 28, 30, 33, 35, to belong to the 
time of the J udges ; but these passages are taken 
by most modern critics as pointing to the time of 
Solomon (cf. 1 K. ix. 21). i.-xvi. may theiefore 
have been originally, as Ewald thinks, the com- 
mencement of a larger work reaching down to 
above a century after Solomon. Again, the writer 
of the appendix lived when Sliiloh was no longer a 
religious centre (xviii. 31); he was acquainted 
with the i-egal form of government fxvii. 6, xviii, 
1), There is some doubt as to xviii 30. It is 
thought by some to reter to the Philistine oppres- 
sion. But it seems mora probable that the Assyrian 
captivity is intended, in which case the writer- must 
have lived after 721 ii.c. The whole book therefore 
must have taken its present shape after that date. 
And if we adopt Ewald’s view, that Judges to 
2 Kings form one book, the final antmgement of 
the whole must have been after the thirty-seventh 
year of Jehoiachin’s captivity, or B.C. 662 (2 K. 

2 F 
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ixv, 27).— VIL CAronofoj/?/.— The time cominottl^ 
iissig:ned to the period oontained in thie book is 299 
ycai*s. The dates which are given amount to 
410 years when I'eckoned consecutively ; and Acts 
xiii. 20 would show that this wi\s the computation 
iommonly adopted, as the 450 yeare seem to result 
fix>m adding 40 years for Eli to the 410 ot this 
book. But a difficulty is created by xi. 26, and in 
a still gi’eater degi'ee by 1 K. yi. 1, where the whole 
period from the Exodus to the building of the tem- 
ple is stated as 480 veal's (440, LXX.). On the 
whole, it seems safer to gii^e up the attempt to 
ascertain the chrenology exactly. The successive 
narratives give us the histoiy of only parts of the 
country, and sonic of the occunences may have 
been contemponirv (x. 7). 

Jndgment-Hail. The word Praetorimn is so 
translated live times in the A. V. of the N. T. ; 
and in those five passages it denotes two different 
places. 1. In John xviii. 28, 3:t, xxix. 9, it is the 
residence which Pilate occupied when he visited 
Jerusalem. The site of Pilate’s practoiium in Jeru 
Salem has given lise to much dispute, some sup- 
posing it to be the palace of king Herod, others 
the tower of Antonia ; but it has bren shown else- 
where that the latter was probably the Pra3torium, 
which Wits then and long afterwards the citodel of 
.Jerusalem. 2, In Acts xxiii. 35 Hei-od’s judgment- 
hall or praetorium in Caesarea was doubtless a pail 
of that magnificent range of buildings, the election 
of which by king Hei^ is desciibed in .losephiis. 
— 'fhe word “ palace,” or ** Caesar’s court,” in the 
A. V. of Phil. i. 13, is a translation of the same 
word praetorium. It may here have denoted the 
qimrter of that detachment of the Praetorian Guards 
which was in immediate attendance upon the em- 
peror, and hiid barracks in Mount Palatine. 

Ju'dith. 1. The daughter of Been the Hittite, 
and wile of Ksau (Gen. xxvi. 34).— 2. The heroine 
of the apociyphal hook which bears her n.ame, who 
appeal's as on ideal type of piety (Jud. viii. 6), 
beauty (xi. 21), courage, and chastity (xvi. 22 ff.). 
Her suppo-^ed descent from Simeon (ix. 2), and the 
manner in which she refera to his cruel deed (Gen. 
x?xiv. 25 ff.), mark the conception of the character, 
wliich evidently belongs to a peiiod of stern and 
perilous conflict. 

Ju'dith, the booh of, like that of Tobit, belong 
to the earliest specimens of historical fiction. The 
narrative of the reign of ** Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Nineceh** (I. 1), of the campaign of Holofenies, 
and the deliverance of Bethulia, through the stra- 
tagem and courage of the Jewish heroine, contains 
too many and too serious difficulties, both historical 
and geographical, to allow of the supposition that it 
is either literally true, or even carefully moulded 
on truth. 2. The value of the book is not, how- 
ever, lessened by its fictitious character. On the 
contrary it becomes even more valuable as exhi- 
biting an ideal type of heroism, which was out- 
wardly embodieil in the wars of independence. It 
cannot be wrong to refer its origin to the Macca- 
baean period, which it refiects not only in its 
general spirit but even in smaller traits. But 
while it seems certain that the book is to be 
refeiTed to the second century B.C. (175-100 B.C.), 
the attempts which have been made to fix its date 
within narrower limits, either to the time of the 
war of Alexander Jannaeus (105-4 B.C., Movers) 
or of Demetnus II. (129 B.C., Ewald), rest on veiy 
inaocuraterdata. It might seem more natural (as 
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a mere conjecture) to refer it to an earlier timei 
c. 170 B.C., when Antiochus Epiphanes made his 
firat assault upon the Temple. 3. In accordance 
with the view which has been given of the cha- 
racter and date of the book, it is probable that the 
several paints may have a di.stinct symbolic mean- 
ing. 4. Two conflicting statements have been pi*©- 
served as to the original language of the book. 
Origen speaks of it together with Tobit as “not 
existing in Hebrew even among the Apocryjilm ” in 
the Hebrew collection. Jerome, on the other hand, 
says that “ among the Hebrews the liook of Judith 
. . . Iwdng wTitten in the Chaldee language is 
reckoned among the histories.” There can be little 
doubt that tlie book was written in Palestine in the 
national dialect (Syro-Chaldaic). 5. The text exists 
at present in two distinct recensions, the Greek 
(followed by the Synac) and the Latin. The 
former evidently is the truer representative of the 
original, and it s&etns certain that the Latin was 
del i veil, in the main, from the Greek by a seiies of 
successive alterations. Tlie Latin text contains 
many curious errora. At present it is impossible 
to determine the authentic text. 6. Tlie existence 
of these various recensions of the book is a proof of 
its popularity and wide cii dilation, but liie external 
evidence of its use is very scanty. "I’he first refer- 
ence to its contents occurs in (3em. Ivom., and it 
is quoted with marked respect by Oiigen, Hilary, 
and Lucifer. Jerome speaks of it as “ reckoned 
among tlie Sacred Scriptures by the Synod of Nii-e.*’ 
It has been wrongly inserted in the caUlogue at the 
close of the Apostolic Canons. 

Jtt'el. 1. 1 Esd. ix. 34. [Ubl.] 2. 1 E>d. 
ix. 3.5. [.lo rji, 13.] 

Ju’lia, a Christian woman at Rome, probably 
the wife, or perhaps the sister, of Philologus, in 
connexion with whom slie is saluted by St. Paul 
(Rom. xvi. 15). 

Julius, the centurion of “ Augustus’ band,” to 
whose charge St. Paul was delivered when be was 
sent prisoner from Caesarea to Rome (Acts xxvii. 
1, H). 

Ju'nia, a Christian at Rome, mentioned by St. 
Paul as one of his kinsfolk and fellow-prisoners, of 
note among the Apostles, and m Christ before St. 
Paul (Rom. xvi. 7). Origen conjectures that lie 
was possibly one of the .seventy disciples. 

Juniper (1 K. xix. 4, 5 ; Ps. cxx. 4 ; Job 
XXX. 4), The word which is rendered in A. V. juniper 
is beyond doubt a sort of broom, Genista moiio- 
sperma, G, raetam of Foi skill, answering to the 
Arabic JRctheniy which is also found in the desert of 
Sinai in the neighbourliood of tlie true juniper 
(Robinson, ii. 124;. It is very abundant in the 
desert of Sinai, and affords .shade and protection, 
both in heat and storm, to travellers. The Rot hem 
is a leguminous plant, and bears a white flower. 
It is found also in Spain, Portugal, and Palestine, 

Ju'piter. Antiochus Epiphanes dedicated the 
Temple at Jei'U.salem to the service of Zeus Olym- 
pius (2 Mace. vi. 2), and at tlie same time the 
rival temple on Gerizim was devoted to Zeu.s Xenius 
{Jupiter hospitalis, Vulg,). The Olympian Zeus 
was the national god of the Hellenic laco, as well 
as the supreme ruler of the heathen world, and as 
such formed the true opposite to Jehovah, The 
application of the second epithet, “ the God of hos- 
pitality,” is more obscure. Jupiter or Zeus is 
mentioned in one jiassage of the N. T., on the occa- 
sion of St. Paul’s visit to Lystra (Acts xiv. 12, 13), 
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nrliere the expi’ession “ Jupiter, which was before 
their city/* means that his temple was outside the 
city. 

JU'shab-He'sed, son of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 

20 ). 

Just'us. 1. A surname of Joseph called Bai-sa- 
bas (Acts i. 23).— 2, A Chiistian at Corinth, with 
whom St. Paul lodged (Acts xviii. 7).— 8. A sur- 
name of Jesus, a friend of St. Paul (Col. iv. 11). 

Jat'tah, a city in the mountain i*egion of Judah, 
in the ’neighbourhood of Maon and Carmel (Josh. 
XV. 55). A village called Yutta was visited by 
Itobiiison, close to Main and Kvarmult which doubt- 
leas represents the ancient town. 
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Xabsee'l, one of the “cities" of the tribe of 
Judah, and a]>parently the farthest south (Josh. 
XV. 21). It was the native place of the gi-eat hero 
BENAlAH-ben-Jehoiada (2 Sam. xxiii. 20; 1 Chr. 
xi. 22). After the captivity it was rcinhabited by 
ihe Jews, and appears as Jekabzeel. No trace 
of it appears to have been discovered in modern 
times. 

Ka'desh, Xa'desh Bame'a. This place, the 
scene of Mii-iain’s death, was the farthest point 
which the Israelites icached in their direct road to 
Canaan ; it was also that whence the spies weie 
sent, and where, on their return, the people broke , 
out into murmui-ing, upon which their strictly | 
penal term of wandering began (Num. xiii. 3, 20, 
xiv. 29-33, XX. 1; l')eut. ii. 14). It is probable 
that the term ** Kadesh,” though applied to signify ' 
a “city,** yet had also a wider application to a 
legion, in which Kadesh-Meribah ceitainly, and 
Kadesh -Bamea probably, indicates a precise s|K>t. I 
Thus Kadesh appears as a limit eastward of the , 
same tiact which wrus limited westward by Shur 
(Ceil. XX. 1). Shur is possibly the same as Sihor, 
“which is before Kgypt” (xxv. 18; Josh. xiii. 3; 
Jer. ii. 18), and was the Hrst portion of the wilder- 
ness on which the pwple emerged from the passage 
of the Ked Sea. [SiiOU.] “Between Kadesh and 
Bei ed *’ is another indication of the site of Kadesh 
as an eastern limit (Gen. xvi. 14), for the point so 
fixed is “ the fountain on the way to Shdr ** (ver. 7). 
mul the range of limits is naiTowed by selecting the 
western one not so far to the west, while the eastern 
one, Kadesh, is unchanged. Again, we have Kadesh 
as the point to which the foray of Chedorlnomer 
“returned.** In Gen. xiv. 7 Kadesh is identified 
with Kn-Mishpat, the “ fountain of judgment,” and 
is connected with Tamai’ or Hazazon Tamar. Pre- 
cisely thus stands Kadesh-Barnca in the books of 
Numbers and Joshua (comp. Ezek. xlvii. 19, xlviii. 
28 ; Num. xxxiv. 4; Josh. xv. 3). For there is an 
identity about all the connexions of the two, which, 
if net conclusive, will compel us to abandon all 
possible inquiries. This holds especially as regards 
Paran and 1’amar, and in respect of its being the 
eastern limit of a region, and also of being the first 
point of importance found by Chedorlnomer on 
passing round the southern e.xtremity of the Dead 
In a strikingly similar manner we have the 
limits of a route, apparently a well-known one at 
-he time, indicated by three points, Horeb, Mount 
Seir, Kadesh-Barnea, in Deilt. i. 2 the distance 
oetween the eximmes being fixed at^“ll days* 
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jouiney,** or about 165 miles, allowing 15 miles to 
an aveiage day's journey. This is one element tor 
determining the site of Kadesh, ussumiiig of course 
the position ot Horeb to be ascertained. The name of 
the place to which the spies returned is “ Kadesh '* 
simply, in Num. xiii. 26, and is there closely con- 
nected with the “wilderness of Paran;** yet the 
“ wilderness of Zin ** stands in near conjunction, as 
the point whence the “ search ** of the spies com- 
menced (ver. 21), Again, in Num. x.\xii. 8, we 
find that it was from Kadesh-Barnea that the mis- 
sion of the spies commenced, and in the rebeai'sed 
narmtive of the same event m Deut. i. 19, and ix. 
23, the name “Barnea** is also added. Thus far 
there seems no reasonable doubt of the identity of 
this Kadesh with that of Genesis. Again, in Num. 
xr., we find the people encamped in Kadesh after 
reaching the wilderness of Zin. Jerome clearly 
knows of but one and the same Kadesh — “ where 
Moses smote the rock,” where “ Miriam’s monu- 
ment,** he says, “ was still shown, and where Che- 
dorlaomer smote the rulers of Amalek.” The ap- 
jiarent ambiguity of the position, first, in the wil- 
derness of Paian, or in Paian ; and secondly in that 
of Zin, is no real increase to the difiiculty. For 
whether these tracts wore contiguous, and Kadesh 
on their common border, or ran into each other, and 
embraced a common territory, to which the name 
“ Kadesh,” in an extended sense, might be given, 
is compiratively unimportant. One site fixed on 
for Kadesh is the Ain es Shet/dbeh on the south side 
of the “ mountain of the Amorites,” and therefore 
too near Hoieb to fulfil the conditions of Deut; i. 2. 
Messrs. Rowlands and Williams argue strongly ir 
favour of a site for Kadesh on the west side of this 
whole mountain region, towards Jebel Hclal. In 
the map to Robinson’s last edition, a Jcbel el Kudeis 
is given on the authority of Abekcn. But this spot 
would be too far to the west for the fi.\ed point in- 
I tended in Deut. i. 2 as Kadesh Barnea. The indic- 
ations of locality strongly point to a site near 
where the mountain of the Amorites descends to the 
low region of the Arabah and Dead iSea. 'Fhe nearest 
approximation which can be given to a site for th^ 
city of Kadesh, may be probably attained by diaw 
iiig a ciiclc, fiom the pass Es-SUfa^ at the radius 
of about a day’s journey ; its south-western qiiaii- 
nmt will intersect the “wilderness of Paian,” or 
Et-Tihy which is theie oveihung by the siqierim- 
posed plateau of the mountain of the Amorites; 
while its south-eastern one will cross what has been 
designated as the “ wilderness of Zin.” This seems 
to satisfy all the conditions of the passages of Ge- 
nesis, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, which lefer to 
it. The nearest site in harmony with this view, 
which has yet been suggestetl (Robinson, ii. 175), 
is undoubtedly the Ain et-\Vcibch. 'fo tin’s, how- 
ever, is opposed the remark of a traveller (Stanley, 
S, and P. 95) who went probably with a dpliber?r<e 
intention of testing the local leatures in reference 
to this suggestion, that it does not afibi-d among its 
“stony shelves of three or four feet high” any 
proper “ clitf,” such as is the word specially de- 
scribing that “ rock ” (A. V.) fi-oro whiidi the water 
gushed. Notice is due to the attempt to discover 
Kadesh in I'etra, the metropolis of the Nabatliaeans 
(Stanley, S. and P. 94), embedded in tlie mountaiin^ 
to which the name of Mount Seir is admitted by 
all authoiities to apply, and almost Overhung by 
Mount Hor. A paper in the Journal of Sacred Li- 
terature, April, 1860, entitled A Critical Enqutiry 
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into the Eoftite of the Exodus^ discards all the re* 
ceived sites for Sinai, even that of Mount Hor, ant‘ 
fjxes on Elnsa {Ei ftatesah) as that of Kadesh. 

Kad'mi^ one of the Levites who with his famil; 
returned from Babylon with Zerubbtibel, and apps 
rently a repiesentative of the descendants of Hoda< 
viah, or, as he is elsewhere called, Hodaveh o 
Judah (Kzr, ii. 40 ; Neh. vii. 43). He and hi 
house are prominent in histoi y on tlirce occasions 
(Ezr. iii. 9; Neh. ix. 4, 5, x. 9). 

Xad moniteB, the, a people named in Gen. xv. 
1 9 only ; one of the nations who at that time occu- 
pied the land promised to the descendants of Abram 
Bochart derives the Kndmonites from Cadmus, am 
fui-thei’ identifies them with the Hivites. It i 
more probable that the name Kadmonite in its om 
occunence is a synonym for the Bene-Kedem — 
the “children of the Hast.” 

Xalla'i, a priest in the days of Joiakim the son 
of Jeshna. He reprosented the tamily of Sail; 
(Neh. xii. 20). 

Ka'nah, one of the places which formed the land 
marks of the boimdary of Asher ; aj)parently nexi 
to Zidon i-abbah, or“gi-eat Zidon” (Josh. xlx. 28 
only). If this inference is (xurect, then Kanah cjiii 
haidly be identified in the modern village Kdna^ 
six miles inland, not from Zidon, hut from Tyre, 
nearly 20 miles south thereof*. An Ain-Kana is 
marked in the map of V'an de Velde, about 8 miles 
S.E. of Saida (Zidon), close to the conspicuous 
village Jurjdaf at which latter place Zidon lies 1‘ul' 
in view (Van de Velde, li. 437). This at least 
answei’s more nearly the requirements of the text. 

Ka’nah, the Biver, a stream fidiing into the 
Mediterianean, which foroied the division between 
the territoi ies of Ephraim and Manasseli, the former 
on the south, the latter on the north f Josh. xvi. 
8, xvii. 9). Dr. Hobinson fili. 135) identifies it 
“ without doubt ” with a wady, which taking its 
rise in the central mountains of Epliraim, near 
Alirnbeh, some 7 miles 8.E. of NablnSy enters the 
soil just alwve Jaffa as Nalir-el^Avjch ; bearing 
during part of its course the name of tVod// Kanah, 
'J’he conjecture of Schwarz (51) is more plausible — 
tijat it is a wady which commences west of and 
close to Nahlnsy at Ain-el^Khassaby and falls into 
the sea as Nahr Falaik, and which bears also the 
name of Wady aUKhassab — the reedy stream. 

Xare'ail, the fither of Johanan and Jonathan, 
who suppoit(?d Gedaliah s authority and avenged 
his murder (Jev. xl. 8, 13, 15, 16, xli. 11, 13, 14, 
16, xlii. 1, 8, xliii. 2, 4, 5). 

Xarka'a, one of the landmarks on the south 
boundary of the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 3). Its 
site is unknown. 

Bar kor, the place in which Zebah and Zal- 
munna were again routed by Gideon (Judg. viii. 
10). It must have been on the east of the Jordan, 
beyond the district of the towns, in the open wastes 
inhabited by the nomad tribes. But it is difficult 
to believe that it can have been so far to the south 
as it is placed by Eusebius and Jerome, namely one 
lay’s journey (about 15 miles) noi'th of Petra. 

Kar’tah, a town of Zebuiun, allotted to the Mc- 
r.iriie Li-vites (.Josh. xxi. 34). 

Xar'tan, a city of Naphtali, allotted to the 
Gershonite Levites (Josh, xxi, 32). In the jiarallei 
list of I Chr. vi. the name appears in the more ex- 
r«nd?4 6rm of Kirjathaim (vcr. 76). 

Katt'd.th, one of the cities of the tribe of Ze- 
;uhu: (Josh. xix. 15). Schwarz seeks to Montifv I 
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it with Edna et-Jeifl , — most probably the Casa 
OP Galilee of the N. T. 

Ke'dar, the second in order of the sons of Isli* 
mael (Gen, xxv. 13 ; 1 Chr. i. 29), and the name of 
a great tribe of the Ambs, settled on the north-west 
of the peninsula and the confines of Palestine. This 
tribe seems to have been, with Tema, the chief ve- 
presentativneof IshmaeTs sons in the western portion 
of the bind they originally peopled, 'fhe “glory 
of Kedai* is recorded by the }>rophet Isaiah (xxi. 
13-17) in the burden upon Ambiaj and its im- 
portance may also be inferred from the “ princes of 
Kerlar,*’ mentioned by Ez. (xxvii. 21), as well as the 
pastoral character of the tribe. They appear also 
to have been, like the wandeiing trilies of tlie pie- 
sent day, “archers’’ and “mighty men” (Is. xxi. 
17; comp. Ps. cxx. 5). That they also settled in 
villages or towns, we find from Isaiah (xlii. 1 1 ). 
The tribe seems to have been one of the most con- 
spicuous of all the Ishmaelite tribes, and hence the 
Rabbins call the Arabians universally by this name. 
As a link between Bible history and Mohammadan 
tiaditious, the trilie of Kedar is probably found in 
the people called the Cediei by Pliny, on tlie con- 
fines of Arabia Petraea to the south. 

Ke'demah, the voimgest of the sons of Ishmael 
(Gen. xxv. 1.5; I Chr. i^H). 

Xe'demoth, one of the towns in the district oast 
of’ the Dead Sea allotted to the tribe of Reuben 
'.Josh. xiii. 18); given to the Merarite Levites 
Josh. xxi. 37 ; I Chr. vi. 79). It possibly con- 
ferred its name on the “ wilderness,” or uncultivated 
pasture land, “ of Kedemoth,” ( Num. xxi. 23 ; Deut. 
i. 26, 27, &c.). As in other cases wo must await 
fuither investigation on the east of the De.ad Sea. 

Xe'deslL 1. In the extreme south of Judah 
Josh. XV. 23).— 3. A city of Issachar, which ac- 
cording to the catalogue of 1 Chr. vi. was allotted 
to the Gershonite Levites (ver. 72). The Kedesh 
mentioned among the cities whose kings weie .slain 
by Joshua (.Josh. xii. 22), in company with Me- 
giddo and Jokneam of Carmel, would seem to have 
been this city of Issachar.— 3. Kedesh : also Kk- 
DESii IN Galilee; and once, .ludg. iv. 6, Kedesh- 
Naphtali. One of the fortified cities of the tube 
of Naphtali, named between Ilazor and Kdroi f Jo.sh. 
xix. 37); appointed as a city of lefuge, and allotteil 
with its “suburbs” to the Gershonite Levites (xx. 
7, xxi. 32; 1 Chr. vi. 76). It was the re.sidenccot 
Barak (Judg. iv. 6), and there he and Deborah 
assembled the tribes of Zebuiun and Naphtali before 
the conflict (9, 10), being probably, as its name 
implies, a “ holy place ” of great antiquity. It waa 
taken by Tigluth-Pileser in the reign of Pekah (2 K, 
XV. 29). Its next and la.st appearance in the Ibble 
is fin the scene of a battle between JonatKaii Mac- 
cabaeus and the forces of Demetrius ( 1 Macc. xi. 
13, 73, A. V. Cades). After this time it is spoken 
•f by Josephus as in the possession of the Tyrians — 
‘a strong inland village,*’ well fortified. Dr. Ro- 
jiuson has with great probability identified the 
ipot at Kadee^ a village situated on the westei n 
dge of the basin of the Ard-el- Hnlehy the great de- 
iressed basin or tract through which the Jordan 
nakes its way into the Sea of Merom. K(tdo8 I'cs 
0 English miles N. of Safed, 4 to the N.W. of the 
ipper part of the Sea of Merom, and 12 or 13 S. 
Banias, 

a desert encampment of the 
.sraelites (Num. xxxiii. 22), of which nothing is 
iiown. 
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Xe'ilah, a city of the Shefelah or lowland district 
tf Judah (Josh. xv. 44). Its main interest consists 
in its connexion with David. He rescued it from 
an attack of the Philistines, who had fallen U{)on 
the town at the beginning of the harvest. Jt was 
then a fortilifid place, with walls, gates, and bars 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 7). During this time the inas.saci'e 
of Nob was perpetrated, and Keilah became the re- 
pository of the sacred Ephod, which Abiathar the 
priest, the sole survivor, had carried ofi' with him 
(ver. 6). The inhabitants soon plotted David’s be- 
trayal to Saul, then on his road to besiege the place. 
Of this intention David was warned by Divine intim- 
ation. He therefore left (1 Sam. xxiii. 7-13). In 
the map of Lieut. Van de Velde (1858), the name 
Kila occurs attached to a site with ruins, on the 
lower losid from Beit Jibrin to Hebron, at very 
nearly the right distance from B. Jibrin (almost 
certainly Eleutheropolis), and in the neighbourhood 
of Beit JS’usib (Nezib) and Maresa (Mareshah). 

Ke'ilahi the Gannite, apparently a descendant 
of the groat ('alob ( 1 Chr. iv. 18). There is no ap- 
parent connexion with the town Keilah. 

Kelai'ah = Keuta (Ezr. x. 23). 

Ke'lita, one of the Levites who returned with 
Ezra(lizr. X. 23). He fussisted in expounding the 
law (Nch. viii. 7), and signed the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x. 10). 

Kem’uel. 1. The son of Nahor by Milcah, and 
father of Aram (Gen. xxii. 21).— 2. The son of 
Shi})litan, and prince of tlie tribe of Ejdiraim ; one 
of the twelve men apjwirited by Moses to divide 
the land of Canaan (Num, xxxiv. 24).— 3. A 
Levite, father of Hashabiah, jirince of the tribe in 
the leign of David (1 Chr, xxvii. 17). 

Ke'nan = Cainan the son of Enos ( 1 Chr. i. 
2), whose name is also correctly given in this form 
in the margin of Oen. v. 9. 

Ke'nath, one of the cities on the east of Jordan, 
with its ‘‘daughter-towns” (A. V. “villages”) 
taken possession of by a certain NouAir, who then 
called it by his own name (Num. xxxii. 42). Its 
site has been recovered with tolerable certainty in 
our own times at Kenawatj a ruined town at the 
southern extiemity of the Lejahf about 20 miles 
N. of Biismh, 

Ke'naz. 1. Son of Eliphaz, the son of Esau, 
He was one of the dukes of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 15. 
42 ; 1 Chr. i. 53).— 2. One of the same family, a 
granason orUileb, according to 1 Chr. iv. 15, where, 
however, the Hebrew text is corrupt. Another 
name has jiossibly fillen out before Kenaz, 

Ke'nezite (written Xenizzite, A. V. Gen. xv. 
19), an Edomitish tribe (Num. xxxii. 12 ; Josh. xiv. 
8, 14). Ji is ditftoult to a.Tiounl foi t)ie Kenezires 
existing as a tribe so early as before the birth of 
Isaac, as they apjiear to have done from <Jen. xv. 
19. But the enumenition may be a later explan- 
atory addition by Moses or some later editor. 

Ke’nite, the, and Ke'nites, the, a tribe or 
nation whose history is strangely intei woven with 
that of the chosen people. The first mention of 
them is in company with the Kenizzites and Kad- 
monites (Gen. xv, 19). Their origin is hidden 
from us. But we may fairly infer that they weie 
a bmnch of the larger nation of Midian — from the 
fact that Jethro, who in Exodus (see ii. 15, 16, iv. 
,19, &c.) is reptesented as dwelling in the land of 
Midian, and as priest or prince of that nation is in 
Judges (i. 16, iv. 11) as distinctly stxid to have 
been a Kenite. The important services reudei*ed 
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by the sheikh of the Kenites to Moses during a 
time of great pressure and difficulty, wei'e rewaided 
by the latter with a promise of film friendship 
between the two peoples. The connexion then 
commenced lasted as rirmly as a connexion oould 
last between a settled people like Israel and one 
whose tendencies were so inerndicably nomadic as 
the Kenites. They seem to have accompanied the 
Hebrews during their wanderings (Num. xxjv. 21, 
22; JuJg. i. 16; comp. 2 Chr. xxviii. 15). But 
the wanderings of Israel over, they forsook the 
neighbourhood of the towns, and betook themselves 
to freer air — to “the wilderness of Judah, which 
is to the south of Arad ” (Judg. i. 16). But one 
of the sheikhs of the tribe, Hebcr by name, had 
wandered north instead of south (Judg. iv. 11). 
The most remarkable development of this people is to 
be found in the sect or family of the Kechabites. 

Xe'nizzite. Gen. xv. 19. [Kenezite.] 

Ke'ren-Hap'piLCh, the youngest of the daugh- 
ter of Job, born to him during the period of his 
reviving prosiwity (Job xlii. 14). 

Ke'lloth. 1. A name which occurs among the 
lists of the towns in the southern district of Judah 
(Josh. XV. 25 ). Acconiing to the A. V. (“ Kerioth, 
mid Hezroii ”) it denotes a distinct place liom the 
name which follows it ; but this sepaiation is nut in 
accordance with the accentuation of the liec. He- 
brew text, and is now generally abandoned, and the 
name taken as “ Keriyoth-Hezron, which is Hazor.” 
Dr. Robinson and Lieut. Van dc Velde propose to 
identify it with Kunjetein (“the two cities ”), a 
ruined site which stands about 10 miles 8. from 
Hebron, and 3 from Main (Maon).— 2. A city ot 
Moab, named by Jeremiah only (Jer. xlviii. 24). By 
Mr. Porter it is unhesitatingly identified with A'i<- 
reiyehf a ruined town of some extent lying between 
Busrah and Sulkhad^ in the southern part of the 
Haurdn. The chief argument in favour of this is 
the pioximity of ICureiyeh to Bmrah^ which Mr. 
Porter accepts as identical with the BozRAH of the 
same passage of Jei'emiah. 

Ke'ros, one of the Nethiiiim, whose descendants 
returned with Zerubbubel (Ezr. ii. 44; Neh. 
vii. 47). 

Kettle, a vessel for culinary or sacrificial pnr- 
jwses (1 Sam. li. 14). The Hebrew woixl is also 
rendered “ basket” in Jer. xxiv. 2, “cakhon” in 
2 Chr. XXXV. 13, and “pot” in Job xli. 20. 

Ketu'rah, the wife whom Abraliam “added and 
took ” (A. V. “ again took ”) besides, or atlor the 
death of, Sarah (Gen. xxv. 1 ; 1 Chr. i. 32). Ge- 
senius and others adopt the theory that Abraham 
took Keturah after Sarah’s death ; but probability 
seems against it (compare Gen. xvii. 17, xviii. 11 ; 
Rom. iv. 19; and Heb. xi. 12), and we incline to 
the belief that the passage commencing with -vxv. 
1, and comprising perhaps the whole chapter, or at 
least as far as ver. 10, is placed out of its cJirono* 
logical sequence in oixier not to bieak the main nar- 
rative; and that Abraham took Keturah during 
Sarah’s lifetime. That she was strictly speaking 
his wife is also very uiiceitain. In the record in 
I Chr, i. 32, she is cnlled a “ concubine ” (comp. 
Gen. xxv. 5, 6). Keturah heraelf is by Arab 
writera mentioned veiy rarely and vaguely, and 
evidently only in quoting frem a rabbinical writer. 
M. Caussin de Perceval {Essai, i, 179) has endea- 
voureii to identify her with the name of a tribe of 
the Amalekites calle^l Katoorh^ but his argument' 
are not of any weight. 
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Key, The key of a native Oriental lock is a piece 
of \voo(i, from 7 inches to 2 feet in length, fitted 
«vith wires or shoii nails, which, being inserted 
laterally into the hollow bolt which serves as a 
lock, raises other pins within the staple so as to 
allow the bolt to be drawn back. But it is not 
dilficult to open a lock of this kind even without a 
key, viz. with the finger dipped in paste or other 
adhesive substance. The passage Cant. v. 4, 5, is 
dius probably explained. 
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Xezi's, the second of tlio daughtera of Job, born 
to him after his recovery (Job xlii. 14). 

Kezi'z, the Valley of, one of the** cities” of 
Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 21) and the eastern border 
of the tribe. 

KiVroih-Hatta'avah, Nam. xi. 34; marg. 
“the graves of lust” (comp, xxxiii. 17). From 
there being no change of spot mentioned between it 
and Taberah in xi. 3, it is probably, like the latter, 
about three days* journey from SInni (x. 33), and 
near the sea (xi. 22, 3l). If HUdhera be Ilazeroth, 
then ** the graves of lust *’ may bo perhaps within 
a day’s journey thence in the direction of Sinai. 

lUbiaiim, a city of Woimt-Ephvaira, given up 
with its ** suburbs” to the Kohathite Levites (xxi. 
22). In the parallel list of 1 Chr. vi. JoKMEAM 
is substituted fo> Kibzaira (ver, 68). 

Kid. [Coat.] 

Kid'ron, the Brook, a torrent or valley — not a 
** brook,” as in the A. V. — close to Jerusalem. It 
lay between the city and the Mount of Olives, and 
was crossed by David in his flight (2 Sum. xv. 23, 
comp. 30), and by our Lord on His way to Ceth* 
>emane (John rsnii. 1 ; comp. Mark xiv. 26 ; Luke 
4xii. 39). Its connexion with these tw'o occur- 
vnces is alone suflicient to leave no doubt that the 
Nachal-Kidron is the deep ravine on the east of 
lerusalem, now commonly known as the “ Valley 
of Jehoshaphat.” But it would seem as if the name 
were formerly applied also to the ravines suiTound- 
ing other portions of Jerusalem — the south or the 
west; since Solomon’s prohibition to Shimei to 
“pass over the torrent Kidron” (1 K. ii. 37) is 
said to have been broken by the latter when he 
went in the direction of Gath to seek his fugitive 
slaves (41, 42). But there is no evidence of the 
name Kidron having been applied to the southern 
or western ravines of the city. The distinguishing 
peculiarity of the Kidion valley— that in respect to 
which it is most frequently mentioned in the O. T. — 
is the impurity which appears to have been ascribed 
to it. In the time of Josiah it was the common 
cemetery of the city (2 K. xxiii. 6; comp. Jer. 
xxvi. 23, “ graves of the common people ”). How 
*ong the valley continued to be us^ for a burying- 
place it is veiy hard to asceiiain. To the date of 
the monuments at the foot of Olivet we have at 
present no clue; but even if they are of pre-Chris- 
tian times there is no proof that they are tombs. 
At pret-ent it is the favourite resting-])Iace of Mos- 
lems and Jews, the former on the west, the latter 
on the east of the valley. The following descrip- 
tion of the valley of Kidron in its modern state is 
taken trnm Dr, llobinson:— Fiom the head of tiie 
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vaHey the dome of the Holy Sepnlchro bears S, 
by E. The tract arqund this spot is very rocky. 
The valley runs for 15 minutes directly towards 
the city ; it is here shallow and broad, and in some 
parts tilled, though very stony. It now turns 
nearly east, almost at a right angle, and passes to 
the northwaixl of the Tombs of the Kings. Here it 
is about 200 rods distant from the city ; and the 
tract between is tolerably level ground, planted 
with olive-trees. The valley is still shallow, and 
runs in the same direction for about 10 minutes. 
It then bends again to the south, and, following 
this general coui'se, passes between the city and the 
Mount of Olives. Before reaching the city, and 
also opposite its northern paii, the valley spreads 
out into a basin of some breadth, which is tilled, 
and contains plantations of olive and other fruit- 
trees. As the valley descends, the steep side upon 
the right becomes more and more elevated above it; 
until, at the gate of St. Stephen, the height of this 
brow is about 100 feet. Here a path winds dow'i 
from the gate on a course S.E. by E., and crosses 
the valley by a bridge. Below the bridge the valley 
contracts gradually, and sinks more rapidly. At 
the distance of 1000 feet from the bridge on a 
coui«e S. 10° W. the bottom of the valley has 
become merely a deep gully, the narrow bed of a 
toiTent, from which the hills rise diroctly on each 
side. Here another bridge is thrown across it on 
an ardi. The valley now continues of the same 
character, and follows the same course (S. 10° W.) 
for 550 feet further ; where it makes a sliarp turn 
for a moment towards the right. This portion is the 
narrowest of all ; it is here a mere ravine between 
high mountains. Below the short turn above 
mentioned, a line of 1025 feet on a course S.W, 
biings us to the Fountain of the Virgin, lying deep 
under the western hill. The valley has now opened 
a little; but its bottom is still occupied only by the 
bed of the torrent. From hcie a course S. 20° W. 
carried us along the village of Si loam {Kefr Schran) 
on the eastern side, and at 1170 feet we were ojv 
posite the mouth of the Tyropoeon and the j>ool of 
Siloam, which lies 255 feet within it. Further 
down, the valley opens more and is tilled. A line 
of 685 feet on the same course (S. 20° W.) brought 
us to a rocky point of the eastern hill, here called 
the Mount of Oflence, over against the entrance of 
the Valley of Hinnom, Thence to the well of Job 
or Nehemiah is 275 feet due south. Below the w^ell 
of Nehemiah the Valley of Jehoshaphat rontinura 
to run S.S.W. between the Mount of Oflence and 
the Hill of Evil Counsel, so called. At aliout 
1500 feet or 500 yards below the well the valley 
bends off S. 75° E. for half a mile or more, and 
then turns again more to the south, and pursues its 
way to the Dead Sea. The width of the main 
valley below the well, as far as to the tuni, varies 
from 50 to 100 yards ; it is full of olive and fig- 
trees, and is in most parts ploughed and sown with 
grain. Further down it takes the name among tlie 
Arabs of Wady er^Rdhib^ ‘ Monks* Valley,* fiw. 
the convent of St. Saba situated on it; and still 
nearer to the Dead Sea it is also called Wady en» 
Ndr, * Fire Valley.* The channel of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, the Brook Kidron of the Scriptures, 
is nothing more than the dry bed of a wintiy torrent, 
bearing marks of being occasionally swept*over by 
a large volume of water. One point is unnoticed ' 
in Dr. Robinson’s descidption, guflSciently curious 
and well-attiated to merit furthcir careful investig- 
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ation — the possibility that the Kidroc flows below 
the present surface of the ground. Dr. Barclay 
mentions “ a fountain that bui*sts forth during the 
winter in a valley entering the Kidron from the 
north, and flows several hundred yai’ds before it 
sinks;’* and again he testifies that at a point in 
the valley about two miles below the city the mur- 
murings of a stream deep below the ground may 
be distinctly heard, which stream, on excavation, 
he actual ly discovered. H is inference is that between 
the two j)oints the brook is flowing in a subteira- 
neous channel, as is “ not at all unfrequent in Pa- 
lestine.” 

Xi'nall, a city of Judah, one of those which lay 
on the extreme south boundaiy of the tribe, next to 
Kdom (Josh, xv, 22). The “ town Cinah situated 
near the wilderness of Zin ” with which Schwarz 
would identify it, is not to be found in his own or 
any other map. 

Kindred. I. Of the special names denoting re- 
lation by consanguinity, the principal will be found 
explained under their proper heads, Fathkr, Bro- 
ther, &c. It will be theie seen that the words 
which denote near relation in the direct line are 
used also for the other superior or inferior degrees 
in that line, as grandfather, grandson, &c. — II. The 
words which express collateial consanguinity are — 
1. uncle; 2. aunt; 3. nephew; 4. niece (not in 
A. V.); 5. cousin. — III. The terms of affinity are 
— 1. (a) father-in-law, (Z>) mother-in-law ; 2. (a) 
son-in-law, (6) daughter-in-law; 3. (a) brother-in- 
law’, (d) .sister-in-law. The domestic and econom- 
ical questions aiisiiig out of kindred may be cla.sised 
under the three heads of Marriage, Inherit- 
ance, and Blood-Revenge, and the reader is 
uderi’ed to the ai’ticles on those subjects for inform- 
ation tlu'ieon. 

Kine. [Cow.] 

King, the name of the Supreme Ruler of the 
Hebrews during a period of about 500 years pre- 
vious to the destruction of Jerusalem, B.C. 536. 
The immediate occasion of the substitution of a 
legal form of government for that of the Judges, 
seems to have been the siege of Jabesh-Gilead by 
Nahash, king of the Ammonites (1 Sam. xi. 1, xii. 
12), and the refusal to allow the inhabitants of that 
city to capitulate, except on humiliating and cruel 
couditions (1 Sam. xi. 2, 4-6). The conviction 
seems to liave forced itself on the Israelites that 
they could not resist their fonnidahie neighbour 
unless they jdaced themselves under the sway of a 
king, like surrounding nations. Concurrently wdth 
this conviction, disgust had been excited by the 
corrupt administmtion of justice under the sons of 
Samuel, mid a radical change was desiied by them 
in this respect also (1 Sam. viii. 3-5). Accord- 
ingly the original idea of a Hebrew king was two- 
fold : first, that he should lead the people to battle 
in time of war; and, 2ndly, that he should execute 
judgment and jinstice to them in war and in peace 
( 1 Sam. viii. 20). In both respects the desired end 
was attained. To form a correct idea of a Hebrew 
king, we must absti-act on reelves from the notions 
of modern Europe, and realise the position of Oriental 
sovereigns. The following passage of Sir John 
Malcolm respecting the Shsdis of Persia, may, with 
some slight modifications, be regai'ded as foirly ap- 
pli< able to the Hebrew monarchy under David and 
Solomon ; — “ The monarch of Persia has been pro- 
nounced to be one of the most absolute in the 
world. His word ha.s ever bec*n, deemed a law; 
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and he has jirobably never had any fmiiier i^estralnt 
upon the free exercise of his vast authority than 
has arisen fi om Ais regard for religion, his respect 
for established usages, his desire of reputation, and 
his fear of exciting an opposition that might be 
dangerous to his power, or to his life ” (Malcolm^s 
Persia, vol. ii. 30.3). Besides being coinmander- 
in-cliief of the army, supreme judge, and absolute 
master, as it were, of the lives of his subjects, the 
king exerci.sed the power of imposing taxes on them, 
and of exacting from them personal service ami 
labour. And the degree to which the exaction of 
personal labour might be carried on a special occa- 
sion is illustrated by King Solomon’s requirements 
for building the temple. In addition to these 
earthly jiowers, the King of Israel had a more awful 
claim to respect and obedience. He was the vice- 
gerent of Jehovah (1 Sam. x. 1, xvi. 13), and as it 
were His son, if just and holy (2 Sam. vii. 14 ; Ps. 
Ixxxix. 26, 27, ii. 6, 7). He had been set apart 
as a conseci-ated ruler. Upon his head Imd been 
poured the holy anointing oil, composed of olive-oil, 
myrrh, cinnamon, sweet calamus, and cassia, which 
had hitherto been re.served exclu.sively for the })riests 
of Jehovah, especially the high-priest, or had been 
solely used to anoint the Tabernacle of the Congreg- 
ation, the Ark of the I estimony, and the vessels 
of the ’J'abernacle (Ex. xxx. 23-33, xl. 9; Lev. xxi. 

10 ; 1 K. i. 39). He had become, in fact, emphat- 
ically “ the Lord’s Anointed.” A ruler in whoir 
so much authority, human and divine, was eiii 
bodied, was naturally distinguished by outward 
honours and luxuries. He liad a court of Oriental 
magnificence. When the power of the kingdom 
was at its height, he sat on a thione of ivoiy, 
covered with pure gold, at the feet of which were 
two figures of lions. The king was dressed in 
royal robes (I K. xxii. 10 ; 2 Chr. xviii. 9) ; his 
insignia were, a crown or diadem of pure gold, or 
perhaps radiant with precious gems (2 Sam. i. 10, 
xii. 30; 2 K. xi. 12; Ps. xxi. 3), and a royal 
sceptre. Those who approached him did him obeis- 
ance, bowing down and touching the ground with 
their foreheads (1 Sam. xxiv. 8 ; 2 Sam, xix. 24) ; 
and this was done even by a king’s wife, the mother 
of Solomon (I K. i. 16). Their ofliceis ami subjects 
called themselves his servants or slaves, though they 
do not seem habitually to have given way to such 
e.\travagant salutations as in the Chaldaean and 
Pereiau courts (1 Sam. xvii. 32, 34, 36, xx. 8 ; 

2 Sam. vi. 20; Dan. ii. 4), As in the East to 
this day, a kiss was a sign of respect and homage ^ 
(1 Sam. X. 1, perha|)S Ps. ii. 12). He lived in a 
splendid palace, with porches and columns (1 K. 
vii. 2-7). All his drinking vessels were of gold 
(1 K. X. 21). He had a large hai cm, which in the 
time of Solomon must have been the source of 
enormous expense. As is invariably the case in 
the great eastern monarchies at present, his harem 
was guarded by eunuchs ; translated officers ” in 
the A. V. for the most put (1 J>am. viii. 15 ; 2 K. 
xxiv. 12, 15 ; 1 K. xxii. 9 ; 2 K. viii. 6, ix. 32, 33, 
XX. 18, xxiii. 11 ; Jer. xxxviii. 7). The law of suc- 
cession to the throne is somewliat obscure, but i* 
seems most probiible that tlic king during his life 
time name«J his successor. This was certainly tin. 
case with David (1 K. i. 30, ii. 22) ; and ‘with 
Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 21, 22). At the same time, 
if 110 partiality for a favourite wife or son inter- 
vened, there would always be a natural bias ol 
aflection in favour of tlie eldest son. The following 
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.8 a list of some ot the ofiicei's of the king : — 1. The 
Recorder or Chronicler, who was pei’haps analogous 
to tlie Historiographer whom Sir John Malcolm 
mentions as an officer of the,^*ersian court, whose 
duty it is to wi ite the annals ^be king's raign (ffis- 
tory of Persia, c. 23). 2. Sci'lte or Secretary 
f2 Sam. viii. 17, xx. 25 ; 2 K. xii. 10, xlx. 2, xxii. 
8). 3. The officer who was over the house ” (Is. 
xxxii. 15, xxxvi. 3). His duties would be those of 
chief steward of the household, and would embrace 
all the internal economical arrungemouts of the 
palace. 4. The king’s friend (1 K. iv. 5), called 
likewise the king’s companion. 5, Tlie keeper of 
the vestry or wardrobe (2 K. x. 22). 6. The cap- 

tain of the body-guard (2 Sam. xx. 25). 7. Distinct 
oilicers over the king’s treasures, his storehouses, 
labourer, vineyai*ds, olive-trees, and sycamore-trees, 
hei-ds, camels, and flocks (1 Chr. xxvii. 25-31). 8. 
The officer over all the host or army of Israel, the 
commander-in-chief of the army (2 Sam. xx. 23 ; 

1 Chr. xxvii. 34 j 2 Sam. xi. 1'). 9. The royal 
counsellors (1 Chr. xxvii. 32 ; Is. iii. 3, xix. 11, 13). 
The following is a statement of the sources of the 
roy.al revenues: — 1. The royal demesnes, corn- 
fields, vineyards, and olive-gardens. 2. The prcKluco 
of the royal flocks (1 Siim. xxi. 7 ; 2 Sam. liii. 23 ; 

2 Chr. xxvi. 10 ; 1 Chr. xxvii. 25). 3. A nominal 

tenth of the produce of corn-land and vineyards and 
of sheep (I Sam. viii. 15, 17). 4. A tribute from 

merchants who passed through the Hebiew ter- 
ritory (1 K. X. 14). 5. Presents made by his 

subjects (1 Sam. x. 27, xvi, 20; IK. x. 25; Ps. 
hxii. 10). 6. In the time of Solomon, the king 
had trading vessels of his own at sea (1 K, x. 22). 
It is probable that Solomon and some other kings 
may have derived some revenue from commercial 
ventures (1 K, ix. 28). 7. The sjwils of war taken 
from conqueied nations and the tiibute paid by 
them (2 Sam, viii. 2, 7, 8, 10 ; 1 K. iv. 21 ; 2 Chr. 
xxvii. 5), 8. Lastly, an luidetincd power of exact- 

ing compulsory labour, to which reference h;is been 
already made (1 Sam. viii, 12, 13, 16), 

Ki^s, First and Second Books of, originally 
only one hook in the Hebrew Canon, and first edited 
in Hebrew as two by Bomberg, after the model 
of the LXX. and the Vulgate, Tlicy art called 
by the LXX., Origen, &c., BaffiK^iwv rpiri) and 
rerdprrj, third and fourth of the Kingdoms (the 
books of Samuel being the firet and second), but liy 
the Latins, with few exceptions, tertius et quartus 
Regum liber. The division into two books, being 
purely aitificial and as it were mechanical, may be 
overlooked in speaking of them ; and it murt also 
be remembered that the division between the books 
of Kings and Samuel is equally artificial, and that 
in point of fact the historical books commencing 
with Judges and ending with 2 Kings present Die 
appearance of one work. But to confine ourselves 
to the books of Kings. We shall consider — I. Their 
historical and chronological range; — II. Their pe- 
culiarities of diction, and other features in their 
literary aspect; — ^III. Their authorship, and the 
sources of the author's information; — IV, Their 
relation to the books of Chronicles ; — V. Their place 
m the canon, and the refeiences to them in the New 
Testament.— I. The books of Kings range from 
David’s death and .Solomon’s accession to the throne 
of Israel, commonly reckoned as B.C. 1015, but ac- 
cording to I.epsius ii.c. 993, to the destruction of 
the kingdom of Judah and the desolation of Jeru- 
saieir, and the burning of the Temple, accoi'ding to | 
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the same reckoning b.c. 688, (b.c. 586, Lepsitw 
— a period of 427 (or 405) years : with a sup* 
plemental notice of an event that occurred after 
an interval of 26 years, viz. the liberation of Je« 
hoiachin from his prison at Babylon, and a still 
further extension to Jehoiachin’s death, the time o. 
which is not known, but which was probably not 
long after his liberation. The history therefore 
comprehends the whole time of the Israel iti.sh mo- 
narchy, exclusive of the reigns of Saul and David. 
As regards the affairs of foreign nations, and the 
relation of Israel to them, the historical notices in 
these books, though in the earliei’ times sciuity, aie 
most valuable, and in striking accordance with the 
latest additions to our knowledge of conlemfioniry 
profane history. The names of Omri, Jehu, Me- 
nahem, Hoshea, Hezekiah, &c., are believed to have 
been decipheied in tlie cuneiform iiiscrip'tions, which 
also contain pretty full accounts of the campaigns 
of Tiglat]i-Pilc.>er, Sargon, Sennacherib, and Ksai- 
haddon : Shalmaneser’s name has not yet been dis- 
covereil, though two iiisciiptioiis in the Biiti.sh 
Museum are thought to refer to his I’eign. Another 
most important aid to a right understanding of the 
lii.story in tliese books, and to the filling up of its 
outline, is to be found in the prophets, anil espec- 
ially in Isaiah and Jciemiah. It must, however, 
be admitted that the chronological detiils expressly 
given in the books of Kings form a lemarkuble con- 
trast witli their striking historic.al accuracy, 'rheso 
details arc inexplicable, and Irequently eiitiiely con- 
tradictory. The very first date of a decidedly 
chronological character which is given, that ol‘ the 
foundation of Solomon’s temple (1 K. vi. 1), is ma- 
nife.stly erroneous, as being irreconeileable witli any 
view of the chi’onology of the time.s of the Jiulgc.s, 
or with .'^t. Paul's calculation, Acts xlii. 20, It is 
in fact abandoned by almost all chronologists, to 
whatever school they belong, whether ancient or 
modem, and is utterly iguoied by Josephus. As 
v^ards, however, these chronological difficult les, it 
must be observed they are of two essentially different 
kinds. One kind is merely tlie \vant of the data 
necessary for chionologiail exactness. But the other 
kind of difficulty is of a totally different cliaracter, 
and embraces dates which are very exact in their 
mode of expression, but aie erroneous and co'ntra- 
dictory. (1.) Wlicn we sum up the years of all 
the leigns of the kings of IsiacI as given in tlie 
books of Kings, and then all the years of the icigns 
of the kings of Judah from the 1st of Rehoboain to 
the Gth of Hezekiah, we fiiul that, instead of the 
two sums agreeing, there is an excess of 19 or 20 
years in Judah ; the icigns of the latter amounting 
to 261 years, while the tbimer make up only 242. 
But we are able to get somewhat ncaier to the seat 
of this disagreement, because it so happens that the 
parallel histories of Israel and Judah touch in four 
or five points where the synchronisms are precisely 
marked. The.se points are (1) at the simultaneous 
accessions of Jeroboam and Rehoboam; (2) at tlic 
simultaneous deaths of Jehornm and Ahaziali, or, 
which is the same thing, the simultaneous acces- 
sions of Jehu and Athaliah; (3) at the 15th year 
of Amaziah, which was the 1st of Jeroboam II. 
(2 K. XIV. 17) ; (4) in the reign of Ahaz, which 
was contemporary with some part of Pekah’s, viz. 
according to the text of 2 K. xvi. 1, the thi-ee 
firet yeare of Ahaz with the three last of Pekah ; 
and (6) at the Gth of Hezekiah, which was the 9th 
of Hoshea. Beginning with the sub-jieriod which 
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commences with the double accession of Hehoboam 
and Jeroboam, and closes with the double death of 
Ahnzuih and Jehoram, we find that the six reigns 
in Judah make up 95 years, and the eight reigns in 
Isiael make up 98 yoai-s. Here there is an excess 
of 3 years in the kingdom of Israel, which may, 
however, be readily accounted for by the frequent 
changes of dynasty there, and the probability of 
fragments of years being reckoned as whole years, 
thus wiusing the same year to be reckoned twice over, 
lieginning, again, at the double accession of Atha* 
liali and Jehu, we have in Judah 7+^0+ 1*^ hi^st 
yeai-s of Amaziah = 6l, to correspond with 28-|-17 
4-16 = 01, ending with the last year of Jehoash in 
Israel. Starting again with the 15th of Amaziah = 

1 Jeroboam II., we have 15 + 52 + 10+3 = 86 (to 
the 3rd year of Ahaz), to coiTesi)oad with 41 + 1 + 
10 + 2+20 = 74 (to the cW of Pekah’s reign), 
where we at once detect a deficiency on the part of 
Israel of (86 — 74 = ) 12 years, if at least the 3rd of 
Ahaz really corresponded with the 20th of Pekah. 
And I:u?tly, sfai-ting with the year following that 
last named, we have 13 last yeai's of Ahaz+7 first 
of H(‘zekiah = 20, to correspond with the 9 yeai*s of 
Hoshea, where we find another deficiency in Israel 
of 1 1 years. The discrepance of 12 years first 
occurs in the third period. We are told in 2 K. 
XV. 8 tliat Zachariah began to reign in the 38th of 
IJzziali, and (xiv. 23) that his father Jeioboam 
began to reign in the 15th of Ainaziah. Jeroboam 
must theiefoie have reigned 52 or 53 yeai’s, not 
41 : for the idea of an interregnum of 11 or 12 
years between Jeioboam and his son Zachariah is 
absurd. But the addition of these 12 years to 
Jeroboam’s reign exactly equalizes the period in the 
two kingdoms, which would tlius contain 86 years. 
As regards the disci epance of 11 years in the last 
period, nothing can in itself be more probable than 
that either during some part of Pekah’s lifetime, 
or after his deatli, a period, not included in the 
regnal years of either Pekah or Iloshea, should have 
elapsed, wdien theic was either a state of anarchy, 
or tlie government was administered by an Assyr- 
ian officer. (2.) Turning next to the other class 
of difficulties mentioned above, the following in- 
stances will perhaps be thought to justify the opinion 
that the <lsites in these books which are intended 
to establish a precise chronology are the w'ork of a 
much later hand or hands than the books them- 
selves. The date in 1 K. vi. 1 is one which is ob- 
viously intended for strictly chronological purposes. 
If correct, it would, taken in conjunction with the 
subsequent notes of time in the books of Kings, 
Mipjjosing them to be correet also, give to a year 
the length of the time from the Exodus to tlie Ba- 
bvlonian captivity, ami establish a perfect connexion 
between sacred luid profane history. But so little 
is this the case, that this date is quite irreconcileable I 
with Egyptian history, and is, as stated above, by j 
almost universal consent rejected by chronologists, 
even on purely Scriptural grounds. This date is 
follow'ed by precise synchronistic definitions of the 
parallel reigns of Israel and Judah, the effect of 
which would be, and must have been desi^ied to 
be, to supply the want of accuracy in stating the 
length of the reigns without reference to the odd 
moiitlis. But these synchronistic definitions are in 
continual discoi’d with the statement of the length 
of leigns. Accoi’ding to 1 K. xxii. 51 Ahaziah suc- 
ceeded! Ahab in the 17th year of Jehoshaphat. But 
nccoi’ding to the statement of the leri^th of Ahab’s | 
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reign in xvi. 29, Ahab died in the 18ih of Jeho- 
shaphat; while according to 2 K. i. 17, Jehoram 
the son of Ahaziah succeeded his brother (after his 
2 years’ reign) in the second year of Jehoram the 
son of Jehoshaphat, though, according to the length 
of the reigns, he must have succeeded in the I8tb 
or 19th of Jehoshaphat (see 2 K. iii. 1), who 
reigned in all 25 years (xxii. 42). [JehORAM.] 
As regards Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat, the 
statements are so contradictory that Archbishop 
Usher actually makes thiee distinct beginnings to 
his ragnal eia. From the length of Amaziah’s 
reign, as given 2 K. xiv. 2, 17, 23, it is manifest 
that Jeioboam II. began to reign in the 15th year 
of Amnziali, and that Uzziah began to reign in the 
ICth of Jeroboam. But 2 K. xv. I places the com- 
mencement of Uzziah’s reign in the 27th of Jero- 
boam, and the accession of Zachariah = the close of 
Jeroboam’s reign, in the 38th of Uzziah, state- 
ments utterly contradictory and iireconcilcable. 
Other grave chronological difficulties seem to have 
their source in the same erroneous calculations on 
the part of tlie Jewish chronologjst.— II. The pecul- 
iarities of diction in the books of Kings and other 
features in their literary history, may be biiefiy 
disposed of. On the whole the peculiarities of dic- 
tion ill tliese books do not indicate a time after the 
captivity, or towards the close of it, but on the 
contrary point pretty distinctly to the age of Jere- 
miah. The general character of the language i>, 
most distinctly, that of the time before the Baby- 
lonish captivity. But it is woith consideiatioii 
whether some traces of dialectic varieties in Judah 
and Israel, and of an earlier admixture of Syriasnis 
in the language of Israel, may not he disooveieti 
in those poitioiis of these books wliich refer to 
the kingdom of Israel. As icgaids the text, it 
is far from being perfect. Besides the errors in 
numeials, some of whicli are probably to be tiaced 
to this soiiice, sucli piU'Sages as 1 K. xv. 6 ; v. 10, 
compared with v. 2; 2 K. xv. 30, viii. 16, xvii, 
34, are manifest corruptions of transciibeis. In 
connexion with these literal y peculiarities may be 
mentioned also some remarkable variations in tlie 
version of the LXX. These consist of trans^iositionsy 
oinissiansy and some considerable additions. Tlie 
most important transposiihms are the histoiy of 
Shimei’s death, 1 K. ii. 36-46, whicli in the LXX. 
(Cod. Vat.) comes after iii. 1, and divers scrajis 
from chs. iv., v., and ix., accompanied by one or 
two remarks of the translators, 'fhe .sections 1 K. 
iv. 20-25, 2-6, 26, 21, 1, are strung together and 
precede 1 K. iii. 2-28, but are many of them u*- 
peated again in tlieir proper places. Tlie sections 
1 K. iii. 1, ix’. 16, 17, are strung together, and 
placed between iv. 34 and v. 1. The section I K. 
vii. 1-12 is placed after vii. 51. Section viii. 12, 
13, IS placed after 53. Section ix. 15-22 is placed 
after x. 22. Section xi. 43, xii. 1, 2, 3, is much 
transposed and confused in LXX. xi. 43, 44, xii. 
1-3. Section xiv. 1-21 is placed in the midst of 
the long addition to ch. xii. mentioned below. 
Section xxii. 42-50 is placed after xvi. 28. Chaps, 
zx. and xzi. are timsposcd. Section 2 K. iii. 1-3 
is placed after 2 K. i. 18. The omissions are few. 
Section 1 K. vi. 11-14 is entirely omitted, and 37, 
38, are only slightly alluded to at the opening of 
ch. iii. The erroneous clause 1 K. xv, 6 is omitted ; 
and so are the dates of Asa’s reign in xvi. 8 and 15 ; 
and there are a few verbal omissions of no conse- 
quence. The chief interest lies in the additions^ o* 
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which the principal are the following. The sup- 
posed mention of a fountain as among Solomon's 
works in the Temple in tin* passage aSfter 1 K. ii. 
35 ; of a paved causeway on Lebanon, iii. 46 ; of 
Solomon pointing to the sun at the dedication of the 
Temple, befoi-e he uttered the prayer, “ The Lord 
said he w*ouId dwell in the thick daikness,” &c., 
riii. 1^, 13 (after 53, LXX.), the information that 
“ Joram his brotlier" perished with Tihiii, xvi. 22 ; 
an additional date “ in the 24th year of Jeroboam,** 
Kv. 8; numerous vcibal additions, as xi. 29, xvii. 
1, &c. ; and lastly, the long passage conceruitig Je- 
roboam the son of Nobsit, inserted between xii. 24 
and 25. Of the otlier additions the mention of 
Tibni’s brother Joram is the one which has most the 
semblance of an historical £ict, or makes the exist- 
ence of any other source of liistory probable. See 
too 1 K. XX. 19, 2 K, XV. 25. There remains only 
the long passage about Jeroboam. It appears evid- 
ent that this account is only an npociyphal version 
made up of the existing materials in the Hebrew 
Niriptuies, after the manner of 1 Esdias, Bel and 
the Dingon, the apocjyphal Esther, and the Targums. 
Another feature in the litciary condition of our 
hooks must just be noticed, viz. that the compiler, 
in arranging his m<iterials, and adopting the very 
woids oi‘ the document.s used by him, has not always 
been careful to avoid the of contradic- 

tion.— HI. As regfirds tlie authoiship of these books, 
but little difficulty presents itself. The Jewish 
tradition which ascribes them to Jeremiah, is Ixinie 
out by the stiongest internal evidence, in addition 
to that of the language. The last chapter, espec- 
ially as compared with the last chapter of the 
Chronicles, bcais distinct traces of having been 
written by one who did not go into cajdivity, but 
lemained in Ju<len, after the destruction of the 
Temple. This suits Jeiemiah. The events singled 
out for mention in the concise narrative, are pre- 
cisely those of which he had pei-sonal knowledge, 
and in which he took s|x»cial interest. The writer 
in Kings luus nothing more to tell us concerning the 
Jews or ChnMees in the land of Judah, which ex- 
actly agieos with the hypothesis that he is Jeremiah, 
who we know was carried down to Egypt with the 
fugitives. In fact, the date of the writing and the 
position of the writer, seem as clearly maiked by 
the termination of the nairative at xxv. 26, as in 
the case of tlie Acts of the Apostles. The annexa- 
tion of this chapter to the writings of Jeremiah so 
as to foirn Jer. hi. (with tlie additional clause con- 
tained 28-30) is an evidence of a very ancient, if 
not a contemporary belief'^ that Jeremiah xv'as the 
author of it. Going back to the xxivth chapter, 
we find in ver. 14 an enumeration of the captives 
taken wu'th Jehoiaclnn identical with that in .for. 
xxiv. 1 ; in ver. 13, a reference to the vessels of the 
'JVmple precisely similar to that in Jer. xxvii, 18- 
20, xxviii. 3, 6. Brief as the nan-ative is, it brings 
out all the chief joints in the political events of 
the time whi<h we know were much in Jeremiah’s 
niirul; and yet, which is exceedingly remarkable, 
Jeieniiah is never once named (ns he is in 2 Chr, 
xxxvi. 12, 21), although the manner of the writer 
IS frequently to connect the siifferings of Judah 
with their .sins and their neglect of the Word of 
God, 2 K. xvii. 13, seq.^ xxiv. 2, 3, &c. And this 
leads to another striking coincidence between that 
portion of the hi.story which belongs to Jeremiah’s 
times, and the writings of Jeremiah himself. De 
Wette speaks of the sujH*rficial chai’actcr of * the 
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history of Jeremiah's times a{> hostile to the theory 
of Jeiiemiah's authomhip. biow, considering the 
nature of these annals, and their conciseness, this 
criticism seems veiy unfounded as regards the reigns 
of Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jehoiachin, and ^edekiah. It 
must, however, lie acknowledged that as regard.'j 
Jehoiakim*s i*eign, and especially the latter part of 
it, and the way in which he came by his death, the 
narrative is much more meagra than one would 
have expected fi*om a contemporary writer, living 
on the spot. But exactly the same paucity of in- 
formation is found in those otherwise copious notices 
of contemjwrary events with which Jeremiah*.s pro- 
phecies are intersj^ersed. When it is borne in mind 
that the writer of 2 K. was a contemporary writer, 
and, if not Jeremiah, must have liad in<leperident 
means of infonnation, this coincidence will have 
great weight. Going back to the reign of Josiah, 
in the xxiii. and xxii. chaptei-s, the connexion of the 
destruction of Jerusalem with Manasseh’s trans- 
gressions, and the comparison of it to the destruc- 
tion of Samaria, ver. 26, 27, lead us back to xxi. 
10-13, and that passage leads us to Jer. vii. 15, xv. 

4, xix. 3, 4, &c. 'J'he particular account of Josiahs 
passover, and his other gootl works, the reference in 
ver, 24, 25 to the law of Moses, and the finding cl 
the Book by Hilkiah the priest, with the I’nllor 
account of that cli.scovery in ch. xxii,, exactly suL 
.Jeiemiah, who began his prophetic o!hce in the 
13th of Josiah; who.se xith chap, refens repeatedly 
to the book thus found ; who showed his attach- 
ment to Josiah by writing a lamentation on his 
death (2 Chr. rx.xv. 2.’)), and whose writings .show 
how much he made use of tlie (‘opy of Deuteronomy 
so found. With Josiah 's reign necessarily cease all 
stioiigly marked characters. of Jeremiah’s author- 
.ship. For though the general unity and continuity 
of plan lead us to assign the whole histoiy in a 
certain sense to one author, and enable us to cairy 
to the account of the whole book tlie pi oofs deiivwl 
fiom the closing chapters, yet it must he borne in 
mind that the uutliorship of those parts of the his- 
tory of which Jeiemiali was not an eye-witness, 
that is, of all before the leign of Josiah, wouhi 
have consisted merely in bclccting, arranging, in- 
serting the connecting phrases, ami, when necessary, 
slightly modernising the old histories which ha<l 
been drawn up by contemporary prophets through 
the whole period of time. See e. </. I K. xiii. .32, 
For, as regards the sources of inlbimation, it may 
truly be siiid that we have the narrative ol coiitem- 
}K)mry writers throughout. It has already been 
observed [Chronici.ks] that there was a logular 
series of state-annals both for the kingdom of Judah 
and for that of Israel, which embraced the whole 
time comprehended in the books of King‘<, or at 
least to the end of the reign of Jehoiakim, 2 K. 
xxiv. 5, These annals are con.stantly cited by name 
as ** the Book of the Acts of Solomon;'’ 1 K. xi. 
41; and, after Solomon, “the Book of the Chro- 
nicles of the Kings of Judah, or, Israel,” e. q. I K. 
xiv. 29, xvk 7, xvi. 5, 14, 20; 2 K. x. 34, xxiv. 

5, &c., and it is manifest that the author ol Kings 
had them both before him, while he drew up his 
hi.story, in which the reigns of tlie two kingdoms 
are harmonised, and these annals constantly appealed 
to. But in addition to these national annals, there 
were also extant, at the time that the Books of 
Kings were comi>iled, separate works of the several 
prophets who had lived in Judah and Israel. Thus 
the {Ults of Uzziah, written hy Isaiah, were very 
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iikoly identical with the history of his reign in the 
national chronicles ; and part of the history of He- 
zekiah we know is identical in the chronicles and 
in the prophet. The chapter in Jei-emiah relating 
to the destruction of the Temple (lii.) is identical 
with thrtt in 2 K. xxiv., xxv. In later times we 
liave supposed that a chapter in the prophecies of 
Daniel was used for the national chronicles, and 
appears as Ezi*. ch. i. These other woi ks, then, as 
far as the memory of them has been preserved to 
us, were as follows. For the time of David, the 
book of Samuel the seer, the book of Nathan the 
prophet, and the book of Gad the seer (2 Sam. 
xxi.-xxiv, with 1 K. i. being probably extracted 
from Nathalies book), which seem t(i Ijave been 
collected — at least that portion of them relating 
to David — into one work called “ the Acts of 
David the lung,” 1 Chr. xxix, 29. For the time 
of Solomon, the Book of the Acts of Solomon,*’ 

1 K. xi. -tl, consisting probably of parts of the 
“ Book of Natlian the pi ophet, the prophecy of 
Ahijah the Shilonite, and tlie visions of Iddo the 
seer,” 2 Chr. ix. 29. For the time of Kchoboam, 
“ the woixis of Shemaiah the prophet, and of Iddo 
the seer concerning genealogies,** 2 Chr. xii. 15. 
For tlie time of Abijah, “ the story of the prophet 
Iddo,*’ 2 Chr. xiii. 22. For the time of Jeho.sha- 
phat, “ the words of Jeliu the son of Hanani/* 

2 Chr. XX. 34-. For the time of Uzziah, “ the 
writings of Isaiah the prophet,*’ 2 Chr. xrvi. 22. 
For the time of Hezekiah, “ the vision of Isaiah the 
pj’ophet, the sou of Amoz,” 2 Chr. xxxii. 32. For 
the time of Manasseh, a book called “ the sayings 
of the seers.” For the time of .Jeroboam II., a pio- 
phecy of “ Jonah, the son of Amitbii, the prophet, 
of (Jath-hepher,” is cited, 2 K. xiv. 25 ; and it 
seems likely that there were books containing special 
histories of tlie acts of Elijah and Elisha, seeing 
that the times of these prophets are described with 
such copiousness. Of the latter Gehazi might well 
have been the author, to judge from 2 K. viii. 4, 5, 
as Elisha himself might have been of the former. 
Possibly too tlie prophecies of Azariah the son of 
OJed, in As;i*s reign, 2 Chr. xv. I, and of Hanani 
(2 Chr. \vi. 7), and Micniah the son of Imlah, in 
Ahab’s reign ; and Eliezer the son of Dodavah, 
in Jehoshaphat’s; and Zechariah the son of Je- 
hoiada, in Jehoash’s ; and Oded, in Pekah’s ; and 
Zechariali, in Uzziali’s j-eign ; of the prophetess 
Huldah, in Josiah’s, and others, may have been 
preserved in writing, some or all of them. With 
legard to the work so often cited in the chronicles 
as the Book of the Kings of Ismel and Judah,” 
1 Chr. ix. 1 ; 2 Chr. xvi. 11, xxvii. 7, xxviii, 20, 
xxxii. 32, xvxv. 27, xxxvi. 8, it has been thought 
by some that it was a separate collection containing 
the joint histories of the two kingdoms ; by others 
that it is our Books of Kings which answer to this 
desciiption; but by Eichhorn, that it is tlie same as 
the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah so constantly 
cited in the Books of Kings ; and this last opinion 
seems the best founded.— IV. As regai'ds the rela- 
tion of the Books of Kings to those of Chronicles, 
it is manifest, and is universally admitted, that the 
former is by far the older work. The language, 
which is quite free fi ora the Persicisms of the Chro- 
nicles and their late ortliogi’aphy, and is not at all 
moie Aramaic than the language of Jeremiah, 
clearly points out its relative superiority in r<^rd 
to age. Its subject also, embracing the kingdom of 
Israel as well as Judah, anothu* indiciition of its 
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composition before the kingdom of Israel was for- 
gotten, and before the Jewish enmity to Samaria, 
which is apparent in such passages as 2 Chr. xx. 
37, xxv., and in those chapters of Ezra (i.-vi.) 
which belong to Chronicles, was brought to ma- 
turity. While the Books of Chronicles therefore 
were written especially for the Jews after their 
return from Babylon, the Book of Kings was 
written for the whole of Isiael, before their common 
national existence was liopelcssly quenched. Another 
comparison of considei-able interebt between the two 
histories may be diawn in respect to the maiu de- 
sign, that design having a marked relation both to 
the individual station of the supposed writers, and 
the peculiiu- circumstances of their country at the 
times of their writing. Jeremiah was himbelf a 
prophet. He lived while the prophetic office \iras 
in full vigour, in his own person, in Ezekiel, and 
Daniel, and many others, both true and false. Ac- 
cordingly, we find in the Books of Kings great pro- 
minence given to the prophetic office. Ezm, on 
the contrary, was only a priest. In his days the 
prophetic office had wholly fhl.eii into abeyance. 
That evidence of the Jews being the people of God, 
which consisted in the presence of prophets among 
them, was no more. But to the men of his gener- 
ation, the distinctive mark of tlie continuance of 
God’s favour to their mce was the rebuilding of the 
Temple at Jerusalem, the restoration of the daily 
sacrifice and the Leritical woiship, and the won- 
derful and providential leuewal of the Mosaic insti- 
tutions. Moreover, upon the principle that the 
sacred writers were influenced by natural feelings 
in their selection of their materials, it seems most 
appropriate that while tlie prophetical writer in 
Kings deals very fully with the kingdom of Israel, 
in which the piophets were much more illustrious 
than in Judah, the Levitical writer, on tlie contrary, 
.should concentrate all his thouglits round Jeru- 
salem where alone the Levitical caste had all its 
powers and functions, and sliould dwell upon all 
the instances preserved in existing muniments of 
the deeds and even the minutest ministrations of 
the priests and Levites, as well as of their faithful- 
ness and sufferings in the cause of truth. From 
the comparison of parallel narratives in the two 
books, it appears that the results are piecisely 
what would naturally arise fiom the circumstances 
of the case. 'I’he writer of Chronicles, having tlie 
books of Kings before him, and to a great extent 
making those books the basis of his own, but also 
having his own pej'sonal views, predilectioiib, and 
motives in writing, writing for a diflerent age, ami 
for people under very diflerent circuinstaiicos ; and, 
moreover, having before him the oiiguml authori- 
ties from which the books of Kings were compiled, 
as well as some otheis, natuially learmnged the 
older narrative as suited his purpose, and his tastes: 
gave in full passages which the other had abridged, 
inserted what had been wholly omitted, omitted 
some things which the other had inserted, including 
everything relating to the kingdom of Israel, and 
showed the colour of his own mind, not only in the 
natiim of the passages which he selected from the 
ancient documents, but in the reflections which he 
fiequeritly adds upon the events which he relates, 
and possibly also in the turn given to some of the 
speeches which he recoids. But to say, as has b^u 
said or insinuated, that a diflerent view of super- 
natural agency and Divine interposition, or of the’ 
Mosaic institutions and the Levitical worship, is 
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given in the two books, or that a less historical (Jam. v. 17, 18; Rev. xi. 6); to Jezebel (Rev. il. 
character belongs to one than to the other, is to say 20) ; are all deiived f]X)ra the Books of Kings, and, 
what has not the least foundation in ft\ct. Super with the stfitement of Elijah’s pi*esence at the Traim 
natural agency, as in the cloud which filled the figuration, are a striking testimony to their value 
temple of Solomon, 1 K. viii. 10, 11, the appear- for the purpose of religious teaching, and to their 
ance of the Loi^ to Solomon, iii. 5, 11, ix. 2, aeq. ; authenticity as a portion of the Word of God. 
the withering of Jeioboom’s hand, xiii. 3-6 ; the Kir is mentioned by Amos (ix. 7) as the land 
lii’e from heaven which consumed Elijah’s sacrifice, from which the Syrians (Aramaeans) were once 
xviii. 38, and numerous other incidents in the lives “brought up;” ue» appamitly, as the country 
of Elijah and Elisha ;■ the smiting of Sennacherib’s where they had dwelt befoie migrating to the re* 
ui my, 2 K. xix. 85 ; the going back of the shadow gion north of Palestine. It Wiis also the laud to 
on the dial of Ahax, xx. 11, and in the very fre- which the captive Syrians of Damascus were re- 
quent prophecies utteivd and fulfilled, is really more moved by Tiglath-Pileser on his conquest of that 
often adduced m these books than in tlie Chronicles, city (2 K. xvi. 9; comp. Am. i. 5). Isaiah joins 

The selection therefore of one or two instances of it with Elam in a passage where Jerusalem is 

miraculous agency which happen to be mentioned threatened with an attack from a foreign army 
in ChroJiicLes, and not in Kings, as indications of the (xxii. 6). The common opinion among recent coiu- 
superstitioiis credulous disposition of the Jews after mentators has been that a tract on the river Kiir or 
the captivity, cim have no effect but to mislead. Cyrus is intended. May not Kir be a variant fin* 

The same may be said of a selection of passiiges in Kisli or Kiish (Cush), and represent the eastcni 

Chronicles in which the mention of Jewish idolatry Ethiopia, the Cissia of Herodotus ? 
is omitted. It conveys a fidse inference, because Kir-Hara'seth, 2 K. iii. 25. 

the truth is that the Chronicler does expose the Kir-Ha'resh, Is. xvi. IT. 

idolatry of Judah as severely as the author of Kings, KilvHare'seth, Is. xvi. 7. 

and traces the destruction of Judah to such idolatry Kir-He'res, Jer. xlviii. 31, 36. "I’liis name and 

quite as dearly and forcibly (2 Chr. xxxvi. 14, sc^.). the three preceding, all slight variations of it, 
The author of Kings ag.iiu is quite as explicit in his are all applied to one place, jirobably Kir-Moati. 
leferences to the law of Mose-s and has maiiyallu- Whether Heres refers to a worship of the sun 
sions to the Levitical ritual, though he does not can-ied on theie is uncertain; we aie without due 
dwell so copiously upon the details. See e.y, 1 K. to the meaning of the name, 
ii. 3, iii. 14, viii. 2, 4, 9, 53, 56, ix. 9, 20, x, 12, Kirlah, apparently an aiidt nt or areliaic word, 
xi. 2,xii. 31,32 ; 2 K. xi. 5-7, 12,xii. 5, II, 13, 16, meaning a city or town. The giounds for con- 
XIV. 6, xvi. 13, To, xvii. 7-12, 13-15, 34-39, xviii. sidcring it a more ancient word than Ir or Ar are 
4, 6, xxii. 4, 5, 8, seq.^ xxiii. 21, &c., besides the — (1.) Its more fiequent occiinence in the names 
constant refeiences to the 'I’eraple, and to the ille- of places existing in the country at the time of tlie 
gality of highplace worehip. So that remarks on conquest. These will be found below. (2.) Its 
the Levitical tone of Chronicles, when made for the rare occurrence as a more apj»ellative, except in 
purpose of supporting the notion that the law of poetry. Kiriah may peihajis be compared to the 
Moses was a late invention, and that the Levitical word “burg” or “buiy,” in our own language, 
worship wa.s of post-Babylonian growth, are made Closely related to Kiriah is Kcieth, apparently a 
ill the teeth of the testimony of tlie books of Kings, Phoenician form, which oecui's occjusii»naJJy (Job 
as well as those of Joshua, Judges, and Samuel, xxix. 7; Prov. viii. 3 ). This is familmr to us in 
The opinion that these books were compiled “to- the Latin garb ot' Carthago^ and in the Parthian 
wards the end of the Babylonian exile,” is doubtless and Armenian names Cirtaj Tigiano-Ccrta. As a 
also adopted in order to weaken as much as po.ssible proper name it appeal’s in the Bible under the forms 
the force of this testimony.— V. The last point for of Kerioth, Kaitah, Kartan ; besides those iinme- 
our consideration is the place of these books in the diat<dy following. 

Canon, and the references to them in the N.T. Kiriatha'im, one of the towns of Mnab which 
Their canonical authority having never been dis* were the “ glory of the country named amongst 
puted, it is needle.'ss to bring forwaixi the testimonies the denunciations of Jeremiah (xlviii, 1, 23) and 
to their authenticity which may be found in Jose- Ezekiel (xxv. 9). It is the same place as Km- 
phus, Eusebius, Jerome, Augustine, &c. J’hey Jatiiaim, in which form the name elsewhere occurs 
are reckoned among the Prophets, in the three- in the A. V. 

fold division of the Holy Scriptures; a portion Kiriathia'rios, I Esd. v. 19. [Kirjath-je 

jU accordance with the supposition that they were arim, and K. A rim.] 

compiled by Jeremiah, and contain the narratives KilTothy a place in Moab, the palaces of which 
of the diffeient prophets in succession. They are were threatened by Amos with destruction by fire 
frequently cited by our Loixi and by the Apostles. (Am. ii. 2); unless indeed the word means simply 
Thus the allu.’sions to Solomon’s glory (Matt. vi. “ the cities ” — which is probably the case also in 
29;; to the queen of Sheba’s visit to Solomon Jer. xlviii. 41. 

to hear his wisdom (xii. 42); to the Temple Kir'jatll, the last of the cities enumerated as be- 
(Acts vii. 47, 48); to the gi'eat drought in the longing to the tribe of Benjamin (Jo.sh, xviii. 28). 
days of Elijah, and the widow of Sarepta (Luke It is named with Gibealh, but without any copul- 
iv. 25, 26;; to the cleansing of Naaman the ative — “ Gibeath, Kirjath.” Whether there is any 
Syrian (ver. 27) ; to the charge of Elisha to Gehazi connexion between these two names or not, there 
(2 K. iv. 29, comp, with Luke x. 4) ; to the dress seems a strong probability that Kirjath is identical 
of Elijah (Mark i. 6, comp, with 2 K. i. 8) ; to the with the better known place Kirjatu-Jearim, and 
complaint of Elijah, and God’s answer to him (Rom. that the latter part of the name has been omitted 
xi, 3, 4; ; and to the raising of the Shunammite’s ; by copyists at some veiy early period. 

•on from the dead (Heb. xi. 35) ; to the giving and 1 KixjatiUt'ixnu— 1. On the east of the Jordan, one 
withholding the rain in answer to Elijah’s prayer ' of the places whi»h Aveie taken possession of and re- 
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Duilt by the Reubeiiites, and had fresh names con- 
ferred on them (Nuiti. xxxii. and see 38), the 
fii-st and last ot which are known with some toler- 
able degree of certainty (Josh. xii. 19). It is pos- 
sibly the same place as that which gave its name to 
the ancient Shaveh-Kirinthaim, though this is mere 
conjecture. It existed in the time of Jeremiah 
(xlviii. 1,23) and Ezekiel (xxv. 9 — in these three 
passages the A. V. gives the name Kiriatiiatm). 
Ey E u>«ebiu8 it appears to have been well known. 
He describes it as a village entirely of Christians, 
lu miles we>it of Medeba, “ close to the Baris." 
Burckhardt (p. 367, July 13) when at Madeba 
(Medelxi) wjis told by his guide of a place, et-Teym, 
about half an hour (IJ mile English, or barely 
2 miles K()mMu) therefrom, which he suggests was 
identical with Kirjathaim. But it must be ad- 
mitted tliat the evidence for the identity of the two 
is not very convincing. Porter pronounces confid- 
ently tor Kureiyat^ uiidei- the southern side of 
Johcl Att(frus^ as being identical both with Kir- 
jatliaim and Kirjatli-Huzoth ; but he adduces no 
aigurnents in support of his conclusion, which is 
entirely at variance with Eusebius ; while the name, 
or a similar one, having been a common one east of 
tlie Jordan, as it still is, Knreiyot may be the 
lepiesiMitiitive ol‘ .some other place —2. A town in 
h'aphtali not mentioned in the original lists of the 
possession allotted to the trilie (st^ Josh. xix. 32- 
39), but iiiseited in the list of cities given to the 
(Jershointe Levites, in 1 Clir. (vi. 76), m place of 
Kaktan in tlie parallel catalogue, Kaitan being 
jirobably only a coiiti action tlieieof, 

Kir'jath-Ar'ba, an early name ot the city which 
nftei the eonque.st is generally known as HEBitON 
(Jo**h. xiv. 1.') ; Judg. i. 10). The identity of 
Kiijatlj-Aiha with Ilebion is constantly asserted 
''den. xxiii. 2, xxxv. 27 ; Josh. xiv. 15, xv. 13, 54, 
XX. 7, x\i. 1 1 ). 

Kir'jatb-A'rim, an abbieviateil form of the name 
Kik.iatii-.je.\uim, which occurs only in Ezr. ii.25. 

Kir'jath-Ba'al, an alternative name of the place 
usually calleii Kiijath-jearirn (.Josh. xv.fiO, xviii. 14), 
lint also BAAi.AH,aiid once Baale-of-Judaii. 

Kir'jath-Hu'zoth, a place to which Balak i\c- 
companied B.ilaam inimoiliately after his arrival ii 
Moal) (Num. xxii. 39;, and which is nowheie el.se 
mentioned. It appears to have lain between the 
AitxoN ( Wadif Mojdi) and Bamotu-Baal (comp, 
ver, 36 and 41), piohibly noithof the former. Iv>o 
ti ace of the name has bet'ii discov^eied in later times. 

Kir jath-Je'arim, a city which played a not un- 
important part in the history of the Hebrews. We 
fir.st encounter it as one of the four cities of the 
diheonites (Jo.sh. ix. 17): it next occiii*s as one of 
the landmarks of the northern boundary of Judah 
(xv. 9) and as the point at which the western and 
southern boundaries of Benjamin coincided (xviii. 
14, 15); and in the two last passages we find that 
it bore another, perhaps earlier, name — that of the 
great Canaanite deity Baal, namely Baalah and 
KiH.tATJi-BAAL. It is reckoned among the towns 
of .ludah (xv. 60). It i.s included in the genea- 
logies of Judah (I Chr. ii. 50, 52) as founded by. 
or descended from, ijHOBAL, the son of Caleb-hen. 
Hur. “ Behind Kiijath-jearim " the band of 
Danites pitched their camp befoi’e their expedition 
to Mount Ephraim ainl Laish, leaving their name 
attached to the spot for long after (Judg. xviii. 
12)*. [Mahaneii-DAN.] Hitherto beyond the 
earlir sanctity implied in its bearing the name of 
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Baal, there is nothing I'emarkable in Kiijath-Jearim. 
It was no doubt this reputation for sanctity which 
made the people of Beth-sheinesh appeal to its 
inhabitants to relieve them of the Ark of Jehovah, 
which was bringing such calamities on their nn- 
tutofe'l inexperience (I Sam. vi. 20, 21). In this 
high place the ark remained for twenty years (vii. 
2 ). At the close of that time Kirjath-jearim lost 
its sacred treasure, on its removal by David to the 
house of Obed-edom the Gittite (1 Chr. xiii. 5, 6 ; 
2 Chr. i. 4; 2 Sam. vi. 2, &c.). It is very 
remarkable and suggestive that in the account of 
this transaction the ancient and heathen name Baal 
is retained. To Eusebius .and Jerome it appears 
to have been well known. They describe it as a 
village at the ninth mile lietween Jerus.alem and 
Diospolis (Lydda). It wa.s reserved for Dr. Robin- 
son to discover that the.se requirements are exactly 
fulfilled in the modern village of Kuriet^eJrEnab — 
now usually known as Abu Gosh, from the robber- 
chief wliose head-quarters it wa.s — at the ea.<Jtern 
end of the Wady Aly, on the road from Jaffa to 
Jeru.salem. 

Kir'jatb-San'nab, a name which occurs once 
only (Josh. xv. 49), as another, .'iiid probably an 
earlier, ap|)cJlation for Dkhir. Whence the name 
is <)erived we have no clue, and its meaning has 
given rise to a van’ety of conjecture.s. 

Kir'jatb-Se'pher, the early name of the city 
Debir, which I'urthcr had the name — doubtless 
also an early one — of Kiujath-Sannaii. Kiijath- 
sepher occurs only in Josh. xv. 15, 16; and in the 
exact repetition of the nanative, Judg. i. 11, 12, 
Ewald conjectures that the new name was given it 
by the conqueiors an account of its retired position 
on the back — the south or south-western slopes — 
of the mountains, possibly at or about the modern 
ei'Burj, a tew miles W. o^ ed-Dhohcriych, 

Kir of Moab, one of the two chief strongholds 
of Moab, the other being Ar OP Moab. The name 
occurs only in Is. xv. 1 , though the place is prob- 
ably referred to under the names of Kir-iieues, 
Kir-haraseth, &c. The clue to its identification 
is given us by tlie Targura on I.saiah and Jeremiah, 
which for the above names has C’racca, C rac, 
almost identical with the name Kcrak, by which 
the site of an important city in a high and very 
strong position at the S.E. of the Dead Sea is 
known at this day. It lies about 6 miles S. of 
the motlern Babba, and some 10 miles from the 
Deatl Sea, upon the plateau of highlands which 
forms this pait of the country, not thr fiom the 
western edge of the plateau. Its situation i.s truly 
remarkable. It is built upon the top of a steep 
hill, surrounded on all sides by a deep and riariow 
valley, which again is completely iiielose<l by moun- 
tains rising higher than the town, and overlooking 
it on all sides. The elevation of the town can 
hardly he Ic.-^s than 3000 feet above the .^ea. 

Kish. 1. 7'he father of Saul ; a Beiijamite of 
the family of Mntri, according to 1 Sam. x. 21, 
though de.sccnded from Becher according to 1 Chr, 
vii, 8,*comparetl with 1 Sam. ix. 1.— 2. Son of 
Jehiel, and uncle to the preceding (1 Chr. ix. 36), 
— 8 . A Beiijamite, great graudtiither of Mordecai 
(Esth, ii. 5).— 4. A Meiarite, of the house of 
Mahli, of the tribe of Levi. His sons married 
the daughtei-s of his brother Eloazar (1 Chr. xxiii. 
21, 22, xxiv. 28, 29), apparently about the time of 
King Saul, or early in the reign of David, sine* 
Jeduthun the singer was the son of Kish (1 Clir. 
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ri. 44, A. V., compnied with 2 Chr. xx\x, 12). 
In the last cited place, “ Kish the son of Ab«ii,” in 
the reign of Hezekiah, must denote the Levitical 
house or division, undei' its chief, rather than an 
individual. 

Kish'i, a Merarite, and father or ancestor of 
Ethan the minstrel (I Chr, vi. 44). 

Klshion, one of the towns on the boundary of 
the tribe of Issachar (Josh. xix. 20), which with 
its suburbs was allotted to the Gershonite Levitt 
(xxi. 28 ; A. V. Kisiion). No ti-ace of the situa- 
tion of Kishion exists, 

Ki'8h<m=Xi8h'i(m (Josh. zxi. 28). 

Ki'shon, the River, a torrent or winter sti'eam 
of oential ralestine, the scene of two of the 
grandest achievements of Israelite history — the 
defeat of Sisera, and the destruction of the pro- 
phets of Baal by Elijah. The Nahr MuHttat the 
modem representative of the Kishon, is the drain 
by which the w'atem of the plain of Esdiaelon, and 
of the mountains which enclose that plain, namely, 
Cannel and the Samaria range on the south, the 
mountains of Galilee on the north, and Gilboa, 

Little Hennon ** (so called), and Tabor on the 
east, find their wa}’ to the Mediterranean. It* 
course is in a direction neaily due N.W. It has 
two principal feedei*s : the first from Deburieh 
( rMberath), on Mount Tabor, the N.E. angle of 
the plain ; and secondly, from JelhUn (Gilboa) and 
Jenin (Engannim) on the S.E. It is also fed by 
tlie wpions spring of Lejjun. But like most of 
the so-called “rivers” of Palestine, the peiennial 
stream forms but a small part of the Kishon. 
During the greater part of the year its upper 
portion is dry, and the stream confined to a few 
miles next the sea. Tlie sources of this perennial 
portion proceed from the roots of Carmel— the 
“ vast fountains called Sa*adiyehf about three miles 
east of Chaifa” and those, apparently still more 
copious, described by 8haw, as bui sting forth from 
Ijeneath the eastern biow of Caimel, and dis- 
charging of themselves “ a river half as big as the 
Isis.” It enters the sea at the lower part of 
the bay of Akka, about two miles east of Chaifa 

in a deep tortuous l>ed between banks of loamy 
soil some 15 feet high, and 15 to 20 yards apart” 
(Porter, Handbook y 383, 4). The part of the Kishon 
at which the prophets of Baal were slaughtered by 
Elijah was doubtless close below the spot on Carmel 
where the sacrifice had taken place. This spot is 
now fixed with all but certainty, as at the extreme 
east end of the mountain, to which the name is still 
attached of EUMahrakahy “ the burning.” Of the 
identity of the Kishon with the present Nahr 
Muhutta there can be no question. 

Ki'son, an inaccui’ate mode of representing the 
name clsewhero con'ectly given in the A. V, 
Kisiion (Ps. Ixxxiii. 9 only). 

Risg. Kissing the lips by way of affectionate 
salutation was enstomary amongst near relatives of 
both sexes, both in Patriarchal and in later times 
(Gen. xxix. 11 ; Cant. viii. 1). Between indivi- 
duals of the same sex, and in a limited* degree 
between those of diff'eront sexes, the kiss on the 
cheek as a maik of respect or an act of salutation 
has at all times been customary in the East, and 
can hardly be said to be extinct even in Europe. 
In the Christian Church the kiss of charity was 
practised not only as a friendly salutation, but as 
an act symbolical of love and Christian brother- 
bood (Bin. xvl. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 
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12; 1 Thess. r. 26; 1 Pet v. 14), It em« 
bodi^ in the earlier (.piristiau olfices, aud has been 
continued in some of those now in use. Among 
the Arabs the women and children kias the beards 
of their hn.sbands or iathei*s. The superior retu)*us 
the salute by a kiss on the forehead. In Egypt an 
inferior kisses the hand of a superior, generally on 
the back, b»it sometimes, as a special favour, on 
the palm also. To testify abject submission, and 
ill asking .favours, the feet aro often kissed instead 
of the hantl. The written decrees of a sovereign 
are kissed in token of respet't ; even the ground i» 
sometimes kissed by Orientals in the Ailness of 
their submission (Gen. xli. 40 ; 1 Sam. xxiv. 8 ; 
Ph. Ixxii. 9 : &c.). Kissing is spoken of in Script- 
nro Jis a mark of lespect or adoration to idols 
(1 K. xix. 18 ; Hos. xiii. 2). 

Kite. The Hebrew word thus veudeicd occurs 
in three passages, Lev. xi. 14, Deut. xiv. 13, aua 
Job xxviil. 7 : in the two former it is transLitei, 
“ kde” ill the A. V., in the latter “ vulture.” It 
is enumerated among the twenty names of birds 
mentioned in Dent. xiv. (belonging for the most 
part to the oi-der Ttaptores), which were cousitlered 
unclean by the Mosaic Law, and foi bidden to be 
used as fo^ by the Israelites. The allusion in Job 



alone affords a clue to its identification. The deep 
mines in the recesses of the mountains from which 
the labour of man extnicts the treasures of th« 
earth are there described as “ a track which the 
bird of prey hath not known, nor hath the eye of 
the ayyah looked upon it.” Among all bird.s o( 
prey, which are proverbially clearsighted, the o.yyah 
IS thus distinguished as possessed of peculiar keen- 
ness of vision, and by this attribute alone is it 
marked. Translators have Ijeen singularly at 
variance with regard to this bird. Robertson 
{Clavis Pentateuchi) derives ayyah from an ol)- 
solete root, which he connects with an Arabic 
word, the primaiy meaning of which, according to 
Schultens, is “ to turn.” If this derivation be the 
true one, it is not improbable tliat “ kite ” is the 
correct rendering. The habit which birds of this 
genus have of “ s^iiling in c'lcles, with the nuhler- 
,ike fciil by its inclination governing the curve,” as 
yarrell says, accords with the Arabic derivation, 
t must be confessed, however, that the grounds 
lor identifying the ayyah with any individual 
tpocies are too slight to enable us to I'egard'witli 


KITHLISH 

•onfirlcuce any conclusions which may be based j 
upon them ; and from the expression which follows 
In Lev. and Dent., ** after its kind,” it is evident 
that the tei m is generic, 

Kith'Uah, one of the towns of Judah, in the 
Shefehih or lowland (Josh. xv. 40). 

Xit'ron, one of the towns from which Zebulun \ 
did not expel the Oanaanites (Judg. i. 80). In j 
the Talmud it is identified with “ Zippori," f. e, | 
Sepphoiis, now Seffurieh. # i 

Kit'tiin. 'I'wice written in the A. V. for Chit- 
TIM (Gen. X. 4 ; 1 Chr. i. 7). 

Kneading-troogha. [Br(<:ad.] 

Knife, l. The knives of the Egyptians, and of 
other nations in early times, were probably only 
of hard stone, and the use of the flint or stone knife 
was sometimes retained for sacied purposes aftej* 
the introduction of iron and steel. Herodotus ' ii. 
86) mentions knives both of iron and of stone in 
difierent stages of the sjime process of embalming. 
'I'he sjiihe may perhaps be said to some extent of 
the Hebiows. 2. Jn their meals the Jews, like 
other Orientals, made little use of knives, but they 
weie lequired both for slaughtering animals either 
for food or sacrifice, as vrell as cutting up the 
carcase (Lev. vii. 33, 34, viii. 15, 20, 25, ix. 13 ; 
Num. xviii. 18; 1 Sam. ix. 24, &c.). 3. Smaller 
knives were in use for paring fi-uit (.Joseph.) and 
lor sharpening pens (Jer. xxxvi. 23). 4. The 


y 



1, 2 Kgypttnii Flint Knivon in MuMnm at neriin. 
S. jCg>'ptiuii Knife represented in Hloro£;IyphlciL 


razor was often used for Nazantic purposes, for 
which a special chamber was reseiwed in the Tem- 
ple (Num. vi. 5, 9, 19 ; Ez. v. 1 ; &c.). 6. The 

pruning-hooks of Is. xviii. 5 were probably curved 
knives, 6. The lancets of the piiests of Baal were 
doubtless pointed knives (1 K. xviii. 28). 

Knop. A word employed in the A, V^. to trans- 
late two terms, of the real meaning of which all 
that we can say with certainty is that tliey refer 
to some architectural or ornamental object, and 
that they have nothing in common. 1. Caphtor, 
This occurs in the description of the candlestick of 
the sacred tent in Ex. xxv, 31-36, and xxxvii. 
17-22, the two pass.ages being identical. In an- 
other part of the work they appear to form a boss, 
from which the branch&s are to spring out from 
the main stem. 2. The second term, Peka^im, is 
found only in 1 K. vi, 18 and vii, 24. The wor»I 
no doubt signifies some globular thing resembling a 
.aufitll gourd, or an egg, though as to the chai'acter 
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of the oinameut we are quite tn the dark, l^io 
following, woodcut of a portion of a richly orna- 
mented door-step or slab from Kouyunjik, probably 
represents something approximating to the “ knop 
and the fiower ** of Solomon's Temple, 



Kordcr of a Stub from Kouyunjik. (FurgiiaHOn'a Arcliitoctuie ) 


Ko'a is a wojxl which occurs only in Kz. xxiii. 
23. It may perhaps designate a place oiherwi.se 
unknown, which we must suppose to have been a 
city or district of Babylonia. Or it may be a com- 
mon noun, signifying “ prince or “ nobleman.** 
as the Vulgate takes it, and some of the Jewish in- 
terpreters. 

Koliathi, second of the thi-ee sons of Levi, from 
whom the three princijial divisions of the Levites 
derived their origin and their name (Gen. xlvi. 11 ; 
Exod. vi. 16, 18; Num. iii. 17; 2 Chr. xxxiv, 
12, &c.). Kohath was the fatlier of Amrarn, and 
he of Moses and Aaroi. From him, therefore, 
were descended all the p.icsts ; and hence those of 
the Kohathites who were not priests were of the 
highest rank of the Levites, though not the sons of 
Levi’s first-born. In the journeyings of the Taber- 
nacle the sons of Kohath had charge of the most 
holy portion of the vessels. (Num. iv.) These 
were all previously covered by the priests, the sons 
of Aaron. It appears from Ex, vi. 18 — 22, com- 
pared with 1 Chr, xxiii. 12, xxvi. 23-32, that there 
were four families of sons of Kohath — Amraniites, 
Izharites, Hebronites, and Uzzielitcs. The verses 
already cited from 1 Chr. xxvi. ; Num. iii. 19, 27 ; 
1 Chr, xxiii. 12, disclose the wealth and promin- 
ence of the Kohathites, and the important offices 
filled by them lus keepei-s of the dedicated treasures, 
as judges, ofiicers, and rulers, both secular and 
sacred. In 2 Chr. xx. 19, they appear as singers, 
with the Korhites, The nuinlier of the sous of 
Kohath between the agas of 30 and 50. at the fii*st 
census in the wilderness, was 2750, and the whole 
number of males from a month old was 8600 
(Num. iii. 28, iv. 36). Their place in marching 
and encampment was south of the 'rabernacle 
(Num. iii. 29), which was also the .situation of the 
Reubenites. Of the personal histoiy of Kohath we 
know nothing, except that he came down to Egypt 
with Levi and Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 1 1 ), that his sister 
was Jochebed (Ex. vi. 20), and that he lived to 
the age of 133 years (Ex. vi. 18). 

Kolai'ah. 1. A Benjamitc whose descendants 
settled in Jerusalem after the return from the cap- 
tivity (Nell, xi, 7).— 2. The father of Aliab the 
fjil.se prophet, who was burnt by the king of 
Babylon (.ler, xxix. 21). 

Ko'rab. 1. Thiid sou of Esau by Aholibamah 
(Gen. xx,vvi. 5, 14, 18 ; 1 Chr. i, 35). He was 
born in Canaan before Esau migrated to Mount 
Seir (xxxvi. 5-9), and was one of the ” dukes ** ot 
Edom.— 2. Another Edomitish duke of this name, 
sprung fiom Eliphaz, Esau’s son by Adah (Geal 
xxxvi. 16) —2 'Ine of the “ sons of Hebron ** in 
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i Chr, ii. 43.-4. Son of Izhar, the son of Kohath» 
the son of Levi. He was leader of the iumons 
I'ebellion against his cousins Moses and Aaran in 
the wilderness, for which he paid the penalty of 
pen'shing with his foUowei’s by an earthquake and 
flames of fii-e (Nura. xvi. xxvi. 9-11). The par- 
ticular grievance which rankled in the mind of 
Korah and his company was their exclusion from 
the office of the priesthood, and their being con- 
fined— those among them who were Levites— to 
the inferior seiwice of the tabernacle. The appoint- 
ment of Elizajihan to be chief of the Kohathites 
(Num. iii. 30) may have further inflamed his^- 
lousy. Korah’s position as leader in this rebeluon 
was evidently the result of his personal character, 
which was that of a bold, haughty, and ambitious 
man. From some cause which does not clearly 
appear, the children of Koi'ah were not involved in 
the destiuction of their father (Nutn. xxvi. 11). 
Verhaps tlie fissure of the ground which swallow^ 
up the tents of Dathan and Abiram did not extend 
beyond those of the Reubenites. From ver. 27 it 
seems clear that Korali himself was not with 
Dathan and Abiram at the moment. He himself 
was doubtless with the 250 men who bare censers 
nearer the tabernacle (ver. 19), and perished with 
them by the “fire from Jehovah” which accom- 
panied the earthquake. In the N.T. (Jude 11) 
Korah is coupled with Cain and Balaam. 

Kor'ahite (1 Chr. ix. 19, 31), Korldte, or 
Kor'athlte, that portion of the Kohathites who 
were descended from Korah, and are frequently 
styled by the synonymous phrase Sons of Korah. 
Tlie offices rilled by the sons of Korah, as far as we 
are infoimed, are the following. They were an 
important bianch of the singers in the Kohathite 
division, Heman himself being a Korahite (1 Chr. 
vi. 33), and the Korahites being among those who, 
in Jehoshaphat’s reign, “stood up to praise the 
Lord God of Israel with a loud voice on high'* 
(2 Chr. XX. 19). Ileiue vve rind eleven Psalms (or 
twelve, if Ps, 43 is included under the same title as 
Ps. 42) dedicated or assign©! to the sons of Korah, 
viz. Ps. 42, 44-49, 84, 85, 87, 88. Others, again, of 
the sons of Korah were “ porters,” x.e, doorkeepers, 
in the temple, an office of considerable dignity. 

Kor'athites, tbe, Mum. xxvi. 58. [Koraiute.] 

Kor'Mtes, the, Ex. vi. 24, md. 1 ; 1 Ohx*. xii, 
6; 2 Chr. xx. 19. [KoraijiTE.] 

Ko're. 1. A Koraliite, ancestor of Shallum 
and Meshelemiah, chief porters in the reign of 
David (I Chr. ix. 19, xxvi. 1).— S. Son of Imnah, 
a Levite in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 14). 
—8. In the A. V. of 1 Chr. xxvi. 19, “ the sons 
of Kore " (following the Vulg. Core), should pro- 
pel ly be “ the son.s of the Korliite." 

Koz (Ezr. ii. 61* Neh. iii. 4, 21) = Accoz=: 
COZ=:HaKKOZ. 

Kuflhai'ah. The same as Kisii or Kishi, the 
father of Ethan the Merarite (1 Chr. xv, 17). 


L 

La'adali, the son of Shelah, and grandson of 
Jn«Uh (1 Chr. iv. 21). 

La'adan. 1. An Ephraimite, ancestor of Joshua 
tfie son of Nun (1 Chr. vii. 26).— 8. The son of 
Oerahora, elsewhere called LiBNl (1 Chr. xxiU. 7, 
8, 9 ; xxvi. 21). 


LACHISH 

lalMiil, son of Bethuel, brother of Rebekah, 
and father of Leah and Rachel. The elder brunch 
of the family remained at Haran when Abraham 
removed to the land of Canaan, and it is there that 
we firat meet with Laban, as taking the leading 
part in the betrothal of his sister Rebekah to her 
cousin Isaac (Gen. xxiv. 10, 29-60, xxvii. 43, 
xxix. 4). The next time Laban appears in the 
sacred narrative it is as the host of his nephew 
Jacob at. Haran (Gen. xxix. 13, 14). The sub- 
sequent transactions by which he secured the 
valuable services of his nephew for fourteen yeai’s 
in retura for his two daughters, and for six yeius 
as the price of his cattle, together with the dis- 
graceful artifice by which he palmed off his eld«*r 
and less attractive daughter on the unsusjiecting 
Jacob, are familiar to all (Gen. xxix. xxx). Laban 
was absent shearing his sheep, when Jacob, having 
gathered together all his possessions, start©! witli 
his wives and children for his native lapd ; and 
it w is not till the third day that he heai*d of their 
stealthy departure. In hot haste he sets off in 
pui-suit, Jacob and his family had crossed the 
Euphrates, and were already some days’ march in 
advance of their pui-suers; but so large a caravan, 
encumbered with women and children, and cattle, 
would travel but slowly (comp. Gen. xxxiii, 13), 
and Laban and his kinsmen came up with the 
retreating party on the east side of the Jordan, 
among the mountains of Gilead. After some 
shai-p mutual recrimination, and an unsucccsu&ful 
search for the teraphim, which Rachel, with the 
cunning which characterized the whole liimily, 
knew well how to hide, a cxivenant of peace was 
entered into between the two parties, and a cairn 
raised about a pilUir-stone set up by Jacob, both as 
a memorial of the covenant, and a boundaiy which 
the contracting parties pledged themselves not to 
jiass with hostile intentions. After this, in the 
simple and beautiful words of Scripture, “ Laban 
rose up and kissed his sons and his daughters, aiv' 
blessdl them, and departed, and retained to his 
place • ” and he thenceforward disappears from the 
Biblical narrative. 

Lallan, one of the landmarks named in the 
obscure and disputed passage, Dent. i. 1. I’he 
mention of Hazeroth has jierh.ips led to the only 
conjecture regaiding Laban of which the writer is 
aware, namely, that it is identical with Liunah 
(N um. xxxiii. 20). The Syriac Peshito under- 
stands the name as Lebanon. 

Lab'ana, 1 Esd. v. 29. [Lebana.] 

Lacedemo'nians, the inhabitants of Sparta or 
Lacedaemon, with whom the Jews claimed kindied 
(1 Mace. xii. 2, 5, 6, 20, 21 ; xiv. 20, 23; xv. 
23; 2 Macc. v. 9). 

La'ollisll, a city of the Arnorites, the king of 
which joined with four others, at the invitation of 
Adonizedek king of Jerusalem, to chastise the 
Gibeonites for their league with Israel (Jo^h. x. 
3, 5). They were routed by Joshua at Beth- 
horon, and the king of Lachish frll a victim with 
the others under the trees at Makkedah (ver. 26). 
The destruction of the town seems to have shortly 
followed the death of the king ; it was attacked in 
its turn, immediately after the fall of Libnah, and 
notwithstanding an effort to relieve it by Horam 
king of Gezer, was taken, and every soul put to 
the sword (ver. 31-33). In the special statement 
that the attack lasted two days, in contradistinc- 
<icm to the other cities which were taken in one 
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(irec v«r. 35), we gnin our fir^t glimpse of that 
strength of poHition for which Lavish was after- 
wards remarkahle. It should not be overlooked 
that, though included in the lowland district (Josh. 
XV, 89 V hnchish was a town of the Amorites, who 
appear to have been essentially mountaineers. Its 
proximity to Libnah is implied many centuries 
later K. xix. 8), Lnchish was one of the cities 
fortified and garrisoned by Rehoboom after the re- 
volt of the northem kingdom (2 Chr. xi. 9). It 
was chosen as a refuge by Amnziah from the con- 
spiiatore who threatened him in Jerusalem, and to 
whom he at last fell a victim at Lachish (2 K. xiv. 
19 ; 2 Chr. xxv. 27). Later still, in the reign of 
Hezekiah, it was one of the cities taken by Sen- 
nacherib when on his way from Phoenicia to Egypt. 
This siege is considered by Layard and Hincks to be 
depicted on the slabs found by the foi*mer in one of 
Uie chambers of the palace at Kouyunjik. Another 


slab seema to show the groand-plan of the same 
city after its occupation by the conquei'Drs — the 
Assyrian tents pitched within the w^ls, and the 
foi*eign worship going on. But tliough tlie Assy- 
lian records thus appear to assert the capture of 
Lachish, no statement is to be tbund either in th< 
Bible or Josephus that it was taken. After the 
return from captivity, Lachish with its suiTOund- 
ing “ fields was re-occupied by the Jews (Neh. 
xi. 30), By Eusebius and Jerome, in the Onomas^ 
iioont Lachish is mentioned as ‘*7 miles from 
Eleutheropolis, towards Daroma,” i. e, towards the 
south. No trace of the name has yet been found 
in any position at all correspoiiding to this. A 
site call^ UinrLdkis, is found between Gaza and 
lieit-Jibriny at the distance of 1 1 miles (14 Roman 
miles), and in a direction not S., but about W.S.W. 
from the latter, but its remains are not those of s 
foiiified city able to brave an Ass 3 n'iaa army. 



F!<».n of T' ftttcr lt» capture From Loyard's Moiimi.outo of Nineveh, inU beriua, plate 24 


Lacunus, one of the sons of Addi, who returned , 
with Ezra, and had marned a foreign wife (1 E^d, 
IX. 31). 

La'dan, 1 Esd. v. 37. [Df.laiah, 2.] 

Ladder of Tynu, the, one of the extremities 
'the northem) of the district over which Simon 
Maccabaeus was made captain by Antiochua VI. (or 
Tlieos) (1 Macc. xi. 59). The Ladder of Tyre, or 
of the Tyrians, was the local name for a high 
mountain, the highest in that neighbourhood, a 
tiiindred stadia north of Ptolemais, the modern 
Ahka or Acre. The position of the i?ds-ew- 
Nakhurah agrees very nearly with this, as it lies 
10 miles from Akka, and is characterized by tra- 
vellers from Parchi downwards as very high and 
steep. 

La^el, ths father of Eliasaph (Num. lii. 24). 

Laliadi, son of Jahath, one of the descendants of 
J'ldah (I Chr. iv. 2). 

Laha'i-Eo'i. the Well. In this fonn is given 
.n the A. V oC Gen. xxiv. 62, and xxv. H, the j 
name of the famous well of Hagar*s relief, in the 

Con. n. B. 


oasis of verdure round which Isaac afterwards re- 
sided. 

Lahmam, a town in the lowland district oi 
Judah (Josh. xv. 40). It is not mentioned in the 
Omnnisticon, nor does it appear that any travellei 
has sought for or discovered its site. 

Lahnu, the brether of Goliath the Gittite, slain 
by Elhannn the son of Jair, or J tor (1 Chr. xx. 5). 

Iia'uh, the city which was taken by the Danites, 
and under its new name of Dan became famous as 
the northern limit of the nation, and as the de- 
pository firat of the graven image of Micah (Judg. 
xviii. i, 14, 27, 29), and subsequently of one of 
the calves of Jeroboam. There is no reason to 
doubt that the situation of the place was at or very 
near that of the modem Banias, In the A. V. 
Laish is again mentioned in the graphic acoount by 
Isaiah of Sennacherib's march on Jerusalem (Is. x. 
30). Ou the whole it seems more consonant with 
the tenor of the whole passage to take it as the 
name of a small village, Laishah, Ijnng between 
Gallim and Anathoth, and of which hithesrtc lui 
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Iraoes have been found. In 1 Maoc. ix. 5 a villap 
named Alassa (A. V. Kleasa) is mentioned as ttie 
scene of the battle in which Judas was killed. In 
the Vulgate it is given naXatsa. The two names 
may possibly indicate one and the same place, and 
that the Laishah of Isaiah. 

La'ish, father of Pimltid, to whom ‘Saul had 
given Michal, David's wife (1 Sam. zxv. 44; 
2 Sam. iii. 15). 

Lftkae. [I'alestine.] 

Lalram properly LaMram, one of the places 
which form^ the landmaiks of the boundaiy of 
Naphtali (Josh. xix. 38). Lakknm is but casually 
named in the Onomtsticon, and no one since hbs 
discovered its situation. 

Lamb. 1. jyrmar^ is the Chaldee equival<mt 
of the Hebrew oebes. See below, No. 3 (Kzr. vi. 
9, 17; vii. 17). 2. Tdhh (I Sam. vii. 9; Is. 
Ixv. 25), a young sucking lamb; piiginally the 
young of any animal. 3. Cebes, ces^bf and the 
feminines cibsdh, or cahsdh, and cisbdh, respcc< 
tively denote a male and female lamb from the 
fimt to the thii'd year. 'rj)e fomer perhajis. more 
neai-Iy coincide witli tlie provincial teim hog or 
hogget^ which is applied to a young ram befora he 
is shorn. Young rams of this age fomed an im- 
portant pait of ulmo»t every sacrifice. 4. Car, a 
fat ram, or mora probjvbly “ wether,” as the word 
is geneially employed in opposition to ayiY, winch 
stiictly denotes a “ram'' (Deut. xxxii. 14; 2 K. 
iii.- 4; Is, xxxiv. 6), The Tyrians obtained their 
supply fiom Arabia and Kedar (li)z. xxvii. 21), 
and the pastings of Bashar were famous as grazing 
grounds (liz, xxxix. la 5. Tson, rendered 
“lamb" ill Ex. xii. 21, is properly a collective 
tenn denoting a flock " of small cattle, sheep and 
goats, in distinction from herds of the lai^er 
animals (Eccl. ii. 7; Ez. xlv. 15). In opposition 
to this collective teim the word 6. Sch is applied 
to denote the individuals of a flock, whether slieep 
or goats (Gen. xxii. 7, 8; Ex. xii, 3, xxii. 1, &c.). 

On the Paschal Lamb see Passoveh. 

La'meeh, properly Lemech, the name of two 
persons in antediluvian history. — 1. The fifth 
lineal descendant from Cain (Gen, iv. 18-24). He 
is the only one except Enoch, of the posteiity of 
Cain, whose history is related with some detail. 
His two wives, Adah and Zillah, and his daughter 
Naamah, are, with Eve, the only antediluvian 
women whose names are mentioned by Moses. 
His thi-ee sons— Jabal, Jubal, and Tvbal-cain, 
ai*e celebrated in Scripture as authois of useful in- 
ventions. The remarkable poem which Lamech 
uttered has not yet been explained quite satisfact- 
orily. It is the only extant specimen of ante- 
diluvian poetiy; it came down, perhaps as a 
popular song, to the generation for whom Moses 
wrote, and be inseiis it in its praper place in his 
histoiy. It may be rendered : — - 

Adab and Zillah I bear my voice, 

Ye wives of i .ameeb t (^ve ear unto my speech ; 

For a man bad I slain for smiting me, 

And a youth for wounding me : 

Surely sevenfold shall Cain be avenged, 

Bat Lan^b seventy and seven. 

Jerome relates as a tradition of his predecessors 
and of the Jews, that Cain was accidentaUy slain , 
by Lamech in the seventh generation from Adam. | 
Luther considers the occasion of the poem to be! 
the deliberate murder of Cain by Lamech. Herder | 
w^rds it as Lamech's song of exultation on the| 


invention of the sword hy hfs son Tubal-cain/ia 
the posseSSsion of which he foresaw a gitat 
tage to himself and his family over any enemiea 7 
This inteipretatiou appears, on the whole, tO' b» 
the best that has been suggested. ••2. Tlie father 
of' Noah (Gen. v. 29). 

Lunentations. The Hebraw title of this Book, 
Acah, is taken, like those of -the 6ve Books of 
Moses, from the Hebrew word with which it opens, 
and which appears to have been almost a ivocived 
foitnula for the cemmenrement of a song of wailing 
(ootpp. 2 Sam. i. 19-27). The }>oems included in 
this collection appear in the Hebraw canon with no’ 
name attached to them, and there is no direct ex- 
ternal evidence that they were written by the 
prophet Jeremiah earlier than the date given in 
the piefatory verse which appears in the Septud- 
gmt. This represents, however, the established 
belief of the Jews a^r the completion of the 
canon. The poems belong unmistakeably to the 
lA‘.t days of the kingdom, or the commencement 
of the exile. They are written by one who speaks, 
with the vividness and intensity of an eye-witness, 
of the misery which he bewails. It might almost 
be enough to ask who else then living could have 
written with that union of strong passionate feeling 
and entire submission to Jehovah which charact-r 
erises both the Lamentations and the Prophecy of 
Jeremiah. The evidences of identity are, however, 
stronger and more minute. Assuming this as suf- . 
ficicntly established, thera come the questions — 
(1.) When, and on what occasion did he write it? 
(2.) In what relation did it stand to his other 
writings? (3.) What light docs it throw on his 
peisonal history, or on that of the time in which 
he lived ? 1. The earliest statement on this jioint 
is that of Josephus (j4nt, x. 5, §1). He finds 
among the books which were extant in his own 
time the lamentations on the death of Josiah, 
which are mentioned in 2 Chr. xxxv. 25. As 
there are no traces of any other poem of this kind 
in the later Jewish literature, it has been inferred, 
naturally enough, that he speaks of this. It does 
not appear, diowever, to rest on any better giounds 
than a hasty conjecture. And against it we have 
to set (ly the tradition on the other side embodied 
in the preface of the Septuagint, (2) the contents of 
the book itself. We look in vain for a single woid 
distinctive of a funeiul dirge over a devout ami 
zealous refonnej* like Josiah, while wo find, step by 
step, the closest possible likeness between the pic- 
tures of miseiy in the Lamentations and the events 
of the closing yeare of the i-eign of Zedekiah. Un- 
less we adopt the strained hypothesis that the whole 
poem is prophetic in the sense ol' being predictive, 
the writer seeing the future as if it were actually 
pre.sent, or the still wilder conjecture of Rashi, that 
this was the roll which Jehoiachin destroyed, and 
which was re-written hy Baruch or Jeremiah, we 
are compelled to come to the conclusion that the 
coincidence is not accidental, and to adopt the later, 
not the earlier of the dates. ,At what period after 
the capture of the dty the prophet gave this utter- 
ance to his sorrow we ran only conjecture, and Ihe 
materials for doing so with any probability are but 
scanty. He may have written It immediately after 
the attack was over, or when he was with Gedaliah 
at Mizpeh, or when be was with his countrymen 
at Tahpanhes. If, It is well, however, to be re- 
minded by these conjectures that we have before 
ns, not a book in five chapters, but five separate 
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complete In itself, eacl) having a die- 
, Snct flubfect, yet brought at the mine time under a 
plan which includes them all. It is dear, befoi^ 
^taring on any other characteristics, that we find 
Jh full predominant^, that strong personal emotion 
■ which mingled itself, in gieater or less measure, 
with the whole prophetic woi*k of Jeremiah. Other 
ditfeivnces between the two books that bear the 
prophet’s name grew out of this. Here there is 
more attention to form, more elaboration. The 
rhythm is more unifmtn than in the prophecies. 
A complicated alphabetic structure pervades 
nearly the whole book. (1.) Ch. i., ii., and iv. 
contain 22 verees each, an-anged in alphabetic 
order, verse falling into three nearly balanced 
clauses; ii. 19 forms an exception as having a 
fourth clause. (2.) Ch. iii. contains three short 
verses under each letter of the alphabet, the initial 
letter being three times repeated. (3.) Ch. v. con- 
tiiius the same nnm))er of vei'scs as ch. i., ii., 
iv., but without the alphabetic order. 111. The 
power of entering into the spirit and meaning of 
poems such as these depends on two distinct condi- 
tions. We must seek to see, as with our own eyes, 
the desolation, misery, confusion, which came be- 
fore those of the prophet. We must endeavour 
aNo to feel as he felt when he looked on them. 
Ana the last is the more ditlicult of the two. 
.lereminh was not merely a patriot-poet, weeping 
over the ruin of his countiy. ' He was a prophet 
who had seeji all this coming, and had foretold it 
as inevitable. He* had urged submission to the 
Ohaldaeans as the only mode of diminishing the 
terrors of that ‘‘day of the.- Lord.” And now 
the Ciinldaeans wei*e come, in’itated by the perfidy 
and rebellion of the king and princes of Judah; and 
the actual horrors that he saw, suiTiassed, thoug^i 
he tiad predicted them, all that he had lieen able to 
imagine. All feeling of exultation in which, as 
mere prophet of evil, he might have indulged at the 
fulfilment of his forebodings, was swallowed up in 
deep overwlielmiiig sorrow. Yet sorrow, not less 
than other emotions, works on men, accoiding to 
their characters, and a man with Jeremiah’s gifts 
of utterance could not sit down in the mere silence 
and stupor of a hopeless grief. He wr.s compelled 
to give expi^ssion to that which was devouring 
his heart and the heart of his people. The act 
itself was a relief to him. It fed him on (as will 
be seen heivafter) to a calmer and serener state. It 
revived the^&ith and hope which had been nearly 
crushed out. An examination of the five poems 
will enable ui to judge how far each stands by 
itself, how far they are connected aspartsfoiminga 
whole, I. The opening verse strikes the ke}'-note of 
the whole poem. That which haunts the prophet’s 
mind is the solitude in which he finds himself. 
She that was “princess among the nations” (1) 
sits, “ 8olita)7,” “ as a widow.” After the manner 
so characteristic of Hebrew poetry, tlie pei*sonality 
of the writer now recedes and now advances, and 
blends by hai*dly perceptible transitions with that 
of the city which he pei'sonifies, and with which 
he, as it were, identifies himself. Mingling with 
this outburst of soito\^ there are two thoughts 
characteristic both of the man and the time. The 
calamities which the nation sufters are the conse- 
quences of its sins. Them must be the confession 
of those sins. Them is also, at any rate, this gleam 
of consolation that Judah is not alone in her sutfer- 
;ng8. II. As the solitude of the djy was the sub- 
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ject of the first lamentaticn, so the destruction that 
had laid it waste is that which is mo^ oon^icuons 
in the second. Added to all this, was the 
remembrance of that which hod been>^ll i^ong 
the great trial of Jemmiah’s life, against which he 
had to wage continual war. The prophets of J«rn- 
Salem had seen vain and foolish things, false bur- 
dens, and causes of banishment (14). A righteous 
judgment had fallen on them. The prophets found 
no vision of Jehovah (9). The king and the princes 
who had listened to them were captive among the 
Gentiles. HI. The difterence in the struCtum of 
this poem which has been already noticed, indicates 
a con'esponding difference in its substance. In the 
two preceding poems, Jeremiah had spoken of ^he 
mi.sery and destmetion of Jerusalem. In the tnird 
he speaks chiefly, though not exclusively, of his 
own. Here, as m the prophecies, we find a Gospel 
for the weary and heavy-laden, a trust, not to be 
shaken, in the me)‘cy and righteousness of Jehovah, 
IV, It might seem, at first, as if the fourth poem 
did but repi^uce the pictures and the thoughts of 
the first and second. There come before us, once 
again, the famine, the misery, the desolation, that 
Jiad fallen on the liolj* city, making all faces gather^ 
blackness. One new element in the picture is 
foiuid in the contrast between the past glory of 
the consecj'ated families of the kingly and priestly 
stocks (Nazarites in A. V.) and their later misery 
and shame. Some changes there am, however, not 
without interest in their relation to the poet’s own 
life and to the history of his time. All the facts 
gain a new significance by being seen in the light of, 
the personal experience of the third poem, V. One 
gi’eat difference in the fifth and last section of the 
poem has been already pointed out. It obviously 
indicates either a deliberiite abandonment of the 
alphabetic structure, or the unfinished chai'acter of 
the concluding elegy. THukc nre signs ’also of a 
later date than that of the preceding poems. 
Though the horrors of the famine are ineffaceable- 
yet that which he has before him is rather the 
continued protracted suffering of the rule of the 
Chaidacans. There are 'perhaps few portions of 
the O. T. which appear to have done the work 
they were meant to do more effectually than this. 
It has supplied thousands with the fullest utter- 
ance for their soitows in the critical periods of 
national or individual suffering. We may well 
believe that it soothed the weary years of the 
Babylonian exile. On the ninth day of the month 
of Ab (July), the Lamentations of Jeremiah were 
read, year by year, witli fasting and weeping, to 
commemorate the misery out of which the people 
had been deliver^. It has come to be connected 
with the thoughts of a Itater devastation, and its 
words enter, sometimes at least, into the prayers 
of the pilgrim Jews who meet at the “ place of 
wailing” to mom*n over the departed gloi-y of their 
city. It enters largely intc the nobly-constructed 
oi-der of the Latin Chumh for the services of 
Passion-week. A few facts connected with the 
external history of the Book remain to be stated. 
The position which it has occupied in tlie cafimi of 
the O. T. has varied from time to time. In the 
received Hebmw arrangement it k placed among 
the Hagiographa, between Ruth and Ecclesiastes. 
In the BomMi'g Bible of 1521, it stands among 
the five Me^Ukth after the books of MoseiL - The 
LXX. group the writings comtected with the name 
of Jeremiah together, but the Book of .Barucli 
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between the prophecy and the liamentniKm. 
Ou the hypothesis ot some wiiters that .ler. HI. was 
origlnallv the inti'oduction to the poem, it would 
follow that the aiTangement of the Vulg. and the 
A. V. corresponds moj-e closely than any other to 
that which we must look on as the onginnl one. 

Lamp. 1. That pait of the golden candlestick 
btdonging to the Tahoj hade which bore the light ; 
al"© of each of the ten candlesticks plac'ed by 
Solomon in the Temple before the Holy of Holi^ 
(Ex. XXV. 37 ; IK. vii. 49 ; 2 Chr. iv. 20, xili. 
1 1 ; Zech. iv. 2). The lamps were lighted every 
evening, and cleansed eveiy moraing (Ex. 7, 
S). 2, A torch or flambeau, such as was carried 

by the soldie.s of Gideon (Judg. vii. 16, 20; comp. 
XV, 4), The use of lamps fed with oil in marriage 
p) ©cessions is alluded to in the parable of the ten 
virgins (Matt. xxv. 1). Modern Eg}mtian lain|>s 
consist of small glass 
vessels with a tube 
\ ^ \ bottom con- 

taining a cotton-wick 
twisted round a piece 
straw. For night- 
\ travelling, a lantern 

composed of waxed 
Eioptian Lamp. cloth sti'ained over a 

soit of cylinder of 
wire-lings, and a top and bottom of peiToiated 
copixir. This would, in fonn at least, answer to 
the lamps within pitchers of Gideon. 

Lancet. This word is found in 1 K. xviit. 28 
only. The Hebrew term is Jiomack, which is 
elsewhere rendered, and appears to mean a javelin, 
or light speai’. In the original edition of the A. V. 
(1611) the woid is lanceis.*' 

Lanjgaage. [Tonguks, Confusion of.] 
Lantern (kjcuvs only in John xviii. 3. See Diet, 
of Ant. art. Lateuna/ 

Laodioe'a. A town of some consei^uence in the 
li’oman province of Asia ; and it*was situated in 
the valley of the Maeander, en .a small river called 
the Lycus, with Colossaf. and Hieraih>i. 18 a few 
miles distant to the west. Built, or rather rebuilt, 
by one of the Heleudd monarchs, and nanied in 
honour of his Wife, Laodicea became under the 


the letter to Colossae. The question aiises whetbw; 
we can give any acc^ount of this Laodicean epistle. 
Wieseler's theory is that the Epistle to Philemon » 
meant. Another view, maintained by Paley and 
othei*s, is that the Epistle to the Ephesians is in- 
tended. Ussheir's view is that this last epistle was 
a circular letter sent to Laodicea among other 
places. The aj)ocryphal Eptst la ad La^icenscs 
is a late and clumsy forgery. 

Laodioe^ana, the inhabitants of Laodicea (Col. 
iv. 16: Hev. iii, 14). 

Lap'idoth, the husband of Deborah the pro- 
phetess (Judg. iv. 4 only). 

Lapwing (Heb. dndphath) occui’s only in Lev. 
xi. 19, and in the parallel passage of Deut. xiv. 18, 
amongst the list oF those birds which weie For- 
bidden by the law oF Moses to lie eaten by the 
Israelites. Commentators generally agree with tlic 
LXX. and Vulg. that the Hoopoe is the hiRl in- 
tended. According to Bochart, these Four difleient 
interpretations have been assigned to dudphnth : — 
1. The Sadducees supposed the bird intended to be 
the common hen, which they therefore leFused to 
eat. 2, Another interprebition undeistands the 
cock of the uoods {tetrao urogallus). 3. Other 
interpretei's think the attagen is meant. 4. 'I’he 
last intei'pretation is that which gives the Hoofx>e 
as the rendering of tlie Hebrew woril. Many, 
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Homan government a place of some impoitauce. 
Its trade was considerable: it lay on the line of a 
gi*eat road; and it was the seat of a conventus. 
Fiom Rev, iii. 17, we should gather it was a place 
of great wealth. It was soon after tliis occurrence 
that Chiistianity was introdUfced into Laodicea, not 
however, iu» it would seem, thiough the direct 
agency of St. Paul. We have good reason for 
believing that when, in writing fMpm Rome to the 
Christians of Colossae, he sent a gi-eeting to those of 
Laodicea, he had not personally visited either place. 
But the preaching of the Gospel at Ephesus (Acts 
xviii. 19-xix. 41) must inevitably have resulted in 
the formation of churches in the neighb|^ng 
cities, especially wheie Jews were settled ; and 
there were Jews in Laodicea. In subsequent 
times it beiij&me a Chiistinn city of eminence, the 
we of a bishop, and a mectirg-place of councils. 
The Mohammedan invaders destroyed it ; and it is 
now a scene of utter desolation : but the extensive 
ruins near Denislu justify all that we read of 
La^icea in Greek and Roman writers. One 
Biblical subject of inteiest is connected with 
^odicea. From Col. iv. 16 it appears that St. 
Ittul wrote a letter to this place when he wrote 


and curious in some instances, are the derivations 
proposed for the Hebrew word, but the most f>ro- 
bable one is the mountain^cock. It must, however, 
be remarked that the observations of the habits of 
the hoop(;e recorded by modern zoologists do not 
apjiear to warrant the assertion that it is so pre- 
eminently a mountain-bird as has been implied 
above. Marshy ground, ploughed land, wooded 
districts, such as are near to wa‘er, are mora e.spe- 
cially its favourite haunts. 'Ihe hoopoe was 
accounted an unclean bii*d by the Mosiiic law 
nor i.** -it now eaten except occasionally in those 
countries where it is abnmiaiitly found — Egypt, 
France, Spain, &c., &c. The Hoopoe is an "occa- 
.sional visitor to this countiy, airiving For the mo.st 
part in the autumn, but instances aro on record cf 
its having been seem in the spring. It is about the 
size of the missel-thrush ( Turdus viscivorvs). Us 
-nest is very elegant, the long feathers forming it 
are each of them tipped with black. It belongs lo 
the family Vpupidae, sub-onlelr Tenuirostres, and 
Older Passerea. 

LfUMM'a (Acts xxvii. 8). Four cr.flve years ago 
it would have beep impossible to give any inibrma' 
tion regarding t^is Cretan city, except indeed tha« 
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It might pimumed to be tdeutical with the 
** £4^a ** mentioued in the Peutinger Table as 16 
miles to the east of Goutv'Na. The whole matter^ 
•how^evei’p has been recently cleared up. In the 
month of January, 1856, a yachting mrty made 
inquiries at Fair Havens, and were told that the 
name Lasaea was still given to some ruins a few 
miles to the eastward. A short search sutficed to 
discover these ruins, and independent testimony 
confirmed the name. 

La'ahftf a place noticed in Gen. z. 19 only, as 
marking the limit of the country of tlie Oanaanites. 
From the order in which the names occur we 
sliould infer that it lay somewhere in the south- 
east of Palestine. Its exact position cannot, in the 
absence of any subsequent notice of it, be satis- 
factoiily ascertained. Jerome and other writers 
identify it with Cailii'hoe, a spot famous for hot 
pi'ings near the eastern shore of the Dead Sea. 

Ll^'aron, one of the Canaan ite towns whose 
kings were killed by Joshua (Josh. xii. 18). 

Las'thenes, an officer who stood high in the 
favour of Demetrius if. Nicator. He is described 
as “cousin” (1 Macc. xi. 31), and “father” 
(I IMacc. xi. 3‘i) of the king. I5oth words may 
be taken as titles of high nobility. It appeal's 
from Josephus (^Ant. xiii. 4, §3) that he was a 
Cietan, to whom Demetrius was indebted for a 
large body of nieicenaries (cf. 1 Macc. x. 67). 

Latchet, the thong or fastening by which the 
sandal was attached to the foot, it occurs in 
the proverbial expression in Gen. xiv. 23, and is 
there used to denote something trivial or woi-th- 
les.s. Another semi*proverbial expression in Luke 
i(i. 16 |)oints to the fact that the office of bearing 
and unfastening the shoes of great personages fell 
to the meanest slaves. 

Latin, the language spoken by the Romans, is 
mentioned only in John xix. 20, and Luke xxiii. 38. 

Lattice. The rendering in A. V. of three He- 
ine w words. 1. Eshndbf which occurs but twice, 
Judg, v. 28, and Prov. vii. 6, and in the latter 
(lassage is translated “ casement ” in the A, V. 
in both instances it stands in parallelism with 
“ window.” 2. Khdraccim (Cant. ii. 9), is ap- 
{larently synonymous with the preceding, though 
a woid of later date. 3. Sebdedh, is simply ** a 
network ” placed before a window or balcony. 
Perhaps the netwoik through which Ahaziah fell 
and received his mortal injury was on the pampet 
of his palace (2 K. i. 2). 

Laver. 1 . In the Tabernacle, a vessel of brass 
i-oiitmniug water for the priests to wash their 
hands and feet before offering sacrifice. It stood 
in the court between the altar and the door of the 
l'abei*nacle, and, according to Jewish tradition, a 
little to the south (Kx, xxx. 19, 21 ; Reland, Ant. 
Jfebr, pt. i. ch. iv. 9). It restwi ou a basis, 
•*. e. a foot, though by some explained to be a 
cover of copper or brass, which, as well ns the 
laver itself, was made fiom the mirrors of the 
women who assembled at the door of the Taber- 
nncle-coart (Ex, xxxviii. 8). The form of the 
laver is not spc'cified, but may be assumed to have 
teen circular. Like the other vessels belonging 
to tlie Tabernacle, it was, together with its “ foot,” 
consecrated with oil (Lev. viii. 10, 11). As no 
mention is made of any vessel for washing the 
flesh of the sacrificial victims, it is possible that 
the laver may have been used for this pui-pose 
tiao (Reland, Ant, Hchr, i. iv. 9), 2. In 8olo- 
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moil's Temple, besides tlie great molten sea, theif; 
were ten lavers of brass, raised on bases (IK. vii. 
27, 39), five on the N. and S. sides respectively 
of the court of the priests. I^ch laver contained 
40 of the measures called “bath.^ They were 
used for washing the animals to be offered in bumt- 
ofTerings (2 Chr. iv. 6). The dimensions of the 
bases with the layers, as given in the Hebrew text, 
are 4 cubits in length and breadth, and 3 in height. 
The LXX. gives 4x4x6 in height. Josejidius, 
who appears to have followed a var. reading of the 
LXX., makes them 5 in length, 4 in wddth, and 
6 in height (1 K. vii. 28; Thenius, ad loc.\ 
Joseph. Ant, viii. 3, §3). There were to each 
4 wheels of IJ cubit in diameter, with s|X)keH, 
&c., all cast ill one piece. I'iie principal parts 
requiiing explanation may be thus ciiumeratod : — 
(a) “ Borders,” probably panels. Gesenius ( Th''& 
938) supposes these to have been ornaments like 
square shields with engraved work, (6) “tLedges,” 
joints in cornel s of bases or fillets coveiing 
joints. (c) “ Additions,” probably festoons ; 
Lightlbot translates, “ margiues oblique desceii- 
dentes.” (d) Plates, probably axles, ciust in the 
same pier:e as the wheels, (e) Dndei setters, either 
the naves of the wheels, or a sort of Jiandles for 
moving the whole machine ; Lightfoot rendeis 
* columnae fulcientes lavacrum,” (/) Naves. 
(g) Spokes. (A) Felloes, (i) Chapiter, perhaps 
the rim of the circular opening (“ mouth,” ver. 31) 
in the convex top. (b) A lound comjiass, perhaps 
the convex roof of the base. To these parts Jose- 
phus adds chains, w hich may probably be the fes- 
toons above mentioned (Ant. viii. 3, §6). 

Law. The word is properly us^, in Scripture 
as elsewbeie, to express a definite commandment 
laid down by any recognised authority. The com- 
mandment may be general, or (as in Lev. vi. 9, 14, 
&c., “ the law of the burut-ofi’ering,” &c.) parti- 
cular in its bearing; the authority either human 
or divine. But when the word is used with the 
ai'tide, and without any words of limitation, it 
refers to the expressed will of God, and, in nine 
cases out of ten, to the Mosaic Law% or to the 
Pentateuch, of which it foniis the chief portion. 
The Hebrew word, fdrd/i, lays more stress on its 
moral authority, as teaching the truth, and guiding 
in the right way; the Greek Ndjuos, on its con- 
straining jx)wer, as imposed and enforced by a 
recognised authority. The sense of the woi*d, 
however, extends its scope, and assumes a more 
abstract cluu-acter in the writings of St. Paul. 
NJftor, when used by him with the article, still 
refers in general to the Law of Moses ; but vvhoii 
used without the article, so as to embrace any 
manifestation of “law,” it includes all ptiwei-s 
which act on tlie wdll of man by compulsion, (»r 
by the pressure of external motives, whether their 
commands be or be not expressed in definite forms. 
The occasional use of the word “ law ” (as in Rom, 
iii. 27, “ law of taith &c.) to denote an intctmai 
principle of action, does not really militate against 
the general rule. It should al^o be noticed that 
the title “ the Law ” is occasionally usetl loosely to 
refer to tlie whole of the Old Testament (as in 
John z. 34, referring to Ps. Ixxxii. 6;' in John xv. 
25, referring to Ps. xxxv. 19 ; and in 1 Cor. xiv, 
21, re'feiTing to Is. xxviii. 11, 12). 

Law of Moses, it will be the object of this 
article *to give a bncf analysis of its substance, to 
point out its main pnncipica, and to explain the 
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position whic*h it occupies in ihe pi'ogress of Divine 
fUnrelation. in Older to do this the more cleiuiy*, 
it seems best to speak of the- Law, Ist, in relation 
to tlie past; 2ndtj/in its own intiinsic character; 
and, 3tdiy, in its relation to the futuie. (1.) (A.) In 
/eieience to the post, it is all impoitant, for tlie 
proper understanding of the Law, to remember its 
entire dependence on the Abrahamic Coeewmt^ 
and its adaptation theieto (see Gal. hi* 17*24), 
lliat covenant had a twoiold chai’ucter. It con- 
tained the ** spiritual promise” of the Messiah, 
which was given to the Jews as lepreseutatives oi 
the whole huuutn race. But it contained also the 
tempoml promises subsidiaij to the foimer. These 
pi'omibes weie special, given distinctively to the Jews 
as a nation. It folkws that there should be in the 
Law a corresponding duality of nature. (6.) The 
nature of this relation of the Law to the pt'omise 
is clearly pointed out. The belief in God as the 
Hedtemer of man, and the hope of His manifesta- 
tion as such in the peison of the Messiah, involved 
the belief that the ^f'piritual Power must be supe- 
rior to all Ciirnal obstructions, and that tlieie was 
in man a spiiitual elemei^ which could rule his 
liie by communion with a i^piiit from above. But 
it involved oho the idea of an antagonistic Power 
of Evil, from which man was to be redeemed, 
existing in each individual, and existing also in the 
world at large. {c.'\ Nor is it less essential to 
remark the period of the history at which it was 
given. It marked and determined the transition of 
Israel from the condition of a tribe to that of a 
nation, and its deHnite assumption of a distinct 
position and otHce in the history of the world. 
id.) Yet, though new in its general conception, 
it was probably not wholly new in its materials* 
There must necessaiily have been, before the Law, 
commandments and levelatious of a fragmentary 
character, under which Isiael had hitherto- grown 
up. It is tlie peculiar mark of legislative,' geuii^ 
to mould by fundamental piinciples, and animate 
by a higher inspiration, mateiials previously exist- 
ing in a cruder state. So far theiefore as they 
were consistent with the objects of the Jewish law, 
the customs of Palestine and the laws of Egypt 
would doubtless be traceable in the Mosaic system, 
(o.) In close connexion with and almost in con- 
sequence of this refe) ence to antiquity we hnd an 
accommodation of the Law to the temper and cir- 
cum&tances of the Israelites, to which our Lord 
refers in the case of divorce (Matt. xix. 7, 8) as 
necessai'ily iuterfenug with its absolute perfection. 
In many cases it latber should be said to guide and 
modify existing usages tbau actually to sanction 
them; and the ignoiance of their existence may 
leud to a conception of its ordinances not only 
erroneous, but actually the leverse of the truth. 
Nor is it less noticeable that the degi ee of promin- 
ence, given to each pait of the Mosaic system, has 
a similar reference to the period at which the 
nation had aiTived. The cejemoiiial poition is 
Diaiked out distinctly and with elaboration; the 
nioial and criminal law is cleaily and steinly 
decisive ; even the civil law, so fai‘ as it relates to 
individuals is systematic; because all these were 
called for by the past growth of the nation, 
and needed in order to settle and develop® its 
i-esonrces. But the political and constitutional 
law is comparatively imperfect; a few lending 
principles ai-e laid down, to be developed hei'eafter 
hut tlie law is diiect^ rather to sanction the 
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various Mwero of the state, than to defiim^l^l 
balance their operations. (/.) In dose coniMoU 
with this subject we observe also the gradual pro* 
cess by which the Law was repealed to the Isiaelites. 
In £z. xx,-xxiii., in direct connexion with the re- 
velation from Mount Sinai, that which may be 
called the rough outline of the Mosaic I^w is given 
by God, solemnly lecorded by Moses, and accepted 
by the people. In Ex. xxv.-xxxi. theie is a similar 
outline of the Mosaic oeiemonial. On the basis of 
these it may be conceived that the fabric of the 
Mosaic system gradually giew up under the require- 
ments of the time. The first revelation of the Law 
in anything like a perfect form is found in the book 
of Deuteronomy. Yet even then the revelation 
was not final ; it was the duty of the prophets to 
amend and explain it in special points (Ez. xviii.), 
and to bring out more clearly its gi eat principles, 
(ii.) In giving an analysis of the substance of tht 
Law, it will probably be better to treat it, as any 
other system of laws is usually treated, by dividing 
it into — (1.) Laws Civil; (II.) Laws Criminal; 
(III.) Laws Judicial and Coiistitiitionali; (IV.) Laws 
Ecclesiastical and Ceremonial. 

(I.) Laws Civil. 

(A) Of Pxasoxs. 

(o) Fathsb and Son.— JTAe powrer of a Father to be 
held sacred; cursing, or smiting (Ex. xxi. 15, 17 ; Lev. 
XX. 9), or stubborn and wtiftil disobedience, to be consi- 
dered capital crimes. But uncontrolled power of life and 
death was apparently refused to the father, anti icsted 
only lu the congregation (Deut. xxl. 18-21). Bight of the 
fint-bom to a doable portion of the inheritance nut to be 
set aside by partiality (Dent. xxl. 15-17). Inheritance by 
Daughters to be allowed in default of sons, piovliU'd (Num. 
xxvil. 6-8, comp, xxxvl.) that heiresses married in iheir 
own tribe. Daughters unmarried to be entirely depeudeot 
on their father (Num. xxx. 3-5). 

(6) Husband and Wife.— power of a Husband 
to be BO great that a wife could never be mi juris, or 
enter independently Into any engagement, even befoie 
Ood (Nurn. xxx. 6-15). A widow or di voiced wife became 
independent, and did not again fall under her father’s power 
(ver. 9). Divorce (for nncleanness) allowed, but to be 
formal and Irrevocable (Deut. xxiv. 1-4). Carriage within 
certain degrees forbidden (Lev. xvilt. Ac.). A Slave Wife, 
wht Iber bought or captive, not to be actual property, nor 
to be sold ; if ill-treated, to be ipso facto free (Ex. xxl. 7-9 ; 
Deut. xxi. 10-14). 6'Zander against a wife’s virginity, to 
be punished by fine, and by deprlval of power of divorce ; 
oil the other hand, ante-connubial uucleanness in her to 
be punished by death (Deut. xxli. 13-21). The i aising up 
of seed (Levlrate law) a formal right to be claimed by the 
widow, under pain of infamy, with a view to preservation 
of families (Deut xxv. 5-10). 

(c) Master akdSl a vk.— i’oiter of Master so far limited, 
that death under actual chastisement was punishable (Ex. 
xxi. 20) ; and maiming was to give liberty ipsofgcto (ver. 
26, 27). The Hetnew Slave to be freed at the sabbatical 
year,^ and provided with necessaries (his wife and children 
to go with only if they came to his master with him), 
unless by bis own formal act he consented to be a per- 
petual slave (Ex. xxl. 1-6; Deut. xv. 12-18). In any cose. 
It would seem, to be freid at the jubilee (Lev. xxv. 10), 
w Itb bis children. If «old to a resident alien, to be alwoys 
redeemable, at a price proportional to the distance of the 
jubilee (Lev. xxv. 47-54). Foreign Staves to be held and 
inherited as property for ever (Lev. xxv. 45, 46) ; and 
fugitive Slaves from foreign nations not to be given |i 
Deut. xxUi. 15). 

The dllBcuUy of enforcing this law is seen tn Jer 
xxxiv. 6-16 
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id ) SrKAMOBB&-^’l'bey se«nt never beve been mi 
or able U> protect tbemselves, and accordingly pro« 
iection and kindneas towards them are ei^t^lned os a sacred 
duUv (Ex. 3CX11. 21 ; Le^. six. 83, 34). 

(B) Law of Tniitas. 

(a) Laws of Land (and Propeett).— (i) Ml Land ta 
be the property of God dime, and Its holders to be deemed 
His tenants (Lev. xxv. 23). (2) AU sold land therefore 
to return to its original owners at the Jubilee, and ttie 
price of sale to be calculated accordingly; and redemption 
on equitable terms to be allowed at all times (xxv. 25-27). 
A House sold to be redeemable within a year; and, If 
not redeemed, to pass away altogether (xxv. 29, 30). 
Jliut the Houses of the Leoites, or those in unwalled villages 
to be redootnable at all times, in the same way as land ; 
and the Levltical suburbs to be inalienable (xxv. 31-34). 
(3) jAind or Houses sanctified^ or tithes, or unclean 
tlrsUlngs to be capable of being redeemed, at ^ value 
(calculated according to the distance (h)m the Jubllee-yeor 
by the priest) ; if devoted by the owner and unredeemed, 
to be hallowed at the Jubilee for ever, and given to the 
priests ; if only by a possessor, to return to the owner at 
the Jubilee (Lev. xxvli. 14-34). 

(4) Inheritance. 


(1) .^ons. I 

(2) Daughters.^ . 

(3) Brothers. 

(4) Uncles on the Father*s side. 

(6) Hext Kinsmen, generally. 

(b) Laws OK Detit.— (1) All Debts (to an Israelite) to 
rtdeased at the 7th (sabbatical) year; a blessing pro- 

inise<l to obedience, and a curse on refusal to lend (Dent. 
XV. 1-11). (2) Usury (from Israelites) not to be taken 

(Kx. xxlt. 26*27 ; Dent, xxill. 19, 20). (3) Pledges not to 
be insolently or ruinously exacted (Deut. xxlv. 6, 10-13, 
17, 18). 

(c) Taxation.— ( l) CenaurHiioMey, a poll-tax (of a balf- 
sliokelX to be paid lor the service qf the tabernacle (Lx. 
xxx. 12-16). All spoil in war to be halved ; of the com- 
batant’s half, jj^th, of the people’s, to be paid for a 
“ heave-offerlug " to Jehovah. 

(2) Tithes, (a) Tithes of all produce to be given for 
mainteiiauce of the Le>ltcs (Nuin. xvlil, 20-24). (Of this 
^th to be paid as a h<'ave-oiferli)g for maintenance of the 

priests 24-32. O) Second Tithe lo. be bestowed in 

icligious feasting and charity, either at the Holy Place, or 
every 3rd year at home (?) (Deut. xlv. 22-28). (-y) Pint 

Fruits of corn, wine, and oil (at least ^th, generally ;|'})th, 
for the priests) Lo be offered at Jerusalem, with a solemn 
declaration of dependence on God the King of Israel (Dent, 
xxvi. 1-15; Nuni. xvlli. 12, 13). Firstlings of clean 
beasts ; the redemption-money (5 shekels) of man, and 
(i shekel, or 1 shekel) of unclean beasts, to be given to 
the priests after sacrifice (Num. xviii. 15-18). 

(3) Poor Laws, (a) Gleanings ^in field or vineyard) 
to be a legal right of the poor (l^ev. xix. 9, 10 ; Deut. 
xxiv. 19*22). (jS) Slight Tre^petss (eating on the spot) to 
lie allowed as legal (Deui. xxill. 24, 25). (y) Second Tithe 
(see 2 /3) to be given in charity. (6) WageA to he paid 
day by day (Deut. xxiv. 16). 

(4) Maintenance of Priests (Num. .will. 8-32). (a) 

Tenth qf Levites* Tithe. (See 2 a). (fi) The heave and 
wave-offerings (breast and right shoulder of all peace- 
ofrerlng.s). (y) The meat and sinrofferv gs, to be eaten 
solemnly, and only in tlie holy place. (5) First Fruits 
and redemption money. (See 2 y). (c) / nee of all tfe- 

voted things, unless specially given for a sacred service. 
A man’s service, or that of liis household, to be redeemed 
at 50 shekels for mao, 30 for w'oman, 20 for boy, and 10 
for girl 

^ Heiresses to marry in their ow'n tribe (Num. xxvU. 
8-8, xxxv!.). 
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(11.) L^w 0 Caiuznal. 

(A) Offbkoeb against God (of the nature of treason), 

Ist Command. Acknowledgment of false gods (Kx, 
xxll. 2p), as e. g. Molech (Lev. xx. 1-5), and geneinUy all 
idolatry (Deut. xlli., xvlL 2-5). 

2nd Command. Witchcraft and false prophecy (Ex* 
xxiL 18; Deut. xvlU. 9-22; Lev. xix. 31). 

3rd Command. Blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 15, 16). 

4th Command. Sabbath-bracing (Num. xv. 32-36). 

Punishment in aU cases, death by stoning. Jdolatrona 
cities to be utterly destroyed. 

(B) Offences agaikst Man. 

5th Command. Disobedience to or cursing or smiting 
of parents xxi. 15, 17; fxjv. xx.9; Deut. xxi. 18-21), 
to be pimished by death by stoning, publicly adjudged and 
inflicted ; so also of disobedience to the priests (as Judges) 
or Supreme Judge. Comp. 1 K. xxi. 10-14 (Naboth); 
2 Cbr. xxiv. 21 (Zeebariab). 

$th Command. (1) Murdpr, to be punished by death 
without sanctuary or reprieve, or satisfaction (Ex. xxi. 12, 
14; l>eut. xix. 11-13). Death of a slave, actually under 
the rod, to be punished (Ex. xxi. 20, 21). (2) Death by 
negligence, to be punished by death (Ex. xxi. 28-30). 
(3) Accidental Homicide: the avenger of blood to be 
escaped by flight to the* cities of refuge till the death of 
the hlgb-pricst (Num. xxxv. 9-28; Deut iv. 41-43; xix. 
4-10). (4) Uncertain Murder, to be expiated by formal 
disavowal and sacrifice by the elders of the nearest city 
(Deut. xxi. 1-9). (5) Assaidt to be punished by lex talionis, 
or damages (Ex. xxi. 18, 19, 22-25 ; Lev. xxiv. i9, 20). 

7 th Command. (1) Adultery to be punished by death 
of both offenders ; the rape of a married or betrothed 
woman, by death of the offender (Deut. xxii. 13-27). 

(2) Rape or Seduction of an unbetrothed virgin, to be 
compensated by marriage, with dowry (60 shekels), and 
without power of divorce; or, if she be relused, by pay- 
ment of full dowry (Ex. xxii. 16. 17; Deut. xxii. 28,29). 

(3) Unlawful Marriages (incestuous, kc.), to be punished, 
some by death, some by cbildlessness (Lev. xx.). 

8th Command. (1) Theft to be punished by fourfold 
or double restitution ; a nocturnal robber might be slain 
as an outlaw (Ex. xxii, 1-4). (2) Trespass and injury of 
things lent tn compensated (Ex. xxii. 5-15). (3) Per* 

vet'sUm of Justice (Jbyhrfbvs, threats, &c.). and e8|)ecially 
oppression of strangers, strictly forbidden (Ex. xxill. 9, kc.). 

(4) Kidnapping to be punished by death (Deut. xxiv. 7). 

9lh Command. False Witness , to be punished by Im 

talionis (Ex. xxill. 1-3 ; Deut. xix. 16-21). Slander of a 
wife's chastity, by fine and loss of power of divorce 
(Deut. .xxii. 18, 19). 

A fullei consideration of the tables of the Ten Com 
mundments is given elsewhere. [Ten CouNrANDMKNTS.] 

( 111 .). Laws Judicial and CoNarrrDTiONAL. 

(A) JUItlSOlCTION. 

(a; Local Judges (generally Lcvltes, as more skilled In 
the Law) appointed, for oniinary matters, probably by 
the people with approbation of tbe supreme authority (as 
of Moses in toe wilderness) (Ex. xvlli. 25 ; Deut. i. 16-1 8\ 
through all the lami (l>eut. xvi. 18). (h) Appeod to tlm 

Priests (at the holy place), or to the judge; their sentenci 
final, and to be accepted under pain of death. See Deut 
xvli. 8-13 (comp, appeal to Moses, Ex. xviii. 26). (c) Tuo 
witnesses ^at least) required in capital matters (Num. 
xxxv. 30; Deut. xvii. 6, 7). (d) Punishment (except by 
special command), to bo personal, and not to extend to Uie 
family (Dent. xxiv. 1 6). Stripes allowed and limited (Lout, 
xxv, 1-3), so as to avoid outrage on the human irauie. 

All this would be to a great extent set aside— 1st By 
tbe summary Jurbdiction of the king (see 1 Sam. xxii. 
11-19 (Saul); 2 Sam. xil. 1-6, xiv. 4-11; IK. ill. 16-38), 
which extended even to tbe depoeltloa of tbe hlgh-<|gieu 
(1 Sam. xxii. 17, 18 ; 1 K. ii. 26, 27). The practical difB* 
culiy of its being carried out is seen in 2 Sam. xv. 2-6. mki 

ould lead of course to a certain delegation of his power 
2nd. By the appointment of the Seventy (NutiLXu 24^1 
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with a solemn religions sanction. In later times there 
was a local Sanhedrim of 23 in each city, and two such in 
Jerusalem, as well as the Great Sanhedrim, consisting of 
70 memb^ besides the president, who was to be the 
bigh«priest if duly qualified, and controlling evoi the 
king and high-priest. The members were priests, scribes 
(Levites). and elders (of other tribes). A court of exactly 
fhla nature is noticed, as appointed to supreme power by 
Jeboshaphat. (See 2 Ohr. xix. 8-11). 

(6) Botal Fowxb. 

The Kin^t Pmer limited by the Law, as written and 
formally accepted by the king : and directly forbidden to 
be despotic (Deut xvll. 14-20 ; comp. 1 Sam. x. 20). Yet 
he had power of taxation (to ^th); and of compulsory 
service (1 Sam. viil. 10-18) ; the declaration of war (1 Sam. 
xi.), Ac. There are distinct traces of a ** mutual contract 
<2 Sam. V. 3 ; a ** league,*' 2 K. xL 17) ; the remoii- 
atrance with Behohoam being clearly not extraordinary 
(1 K. xii. 1-6). 

The Princes qf the Ctmgregation, The beads of the 
tribes (see Josh. lx. 15) seem to have hod authority under 
Joshua to act for the people (comp. 1 Ghr. xxvii. 16-22); 
and in the later times ** the princes of Judah" seem, to 
have had power to control both the king and the priests 
(see Jer. xxvl. 10-24, xxxvlii. 4, 5, Ac.). 

(C) Kotal Revknuic. 

(1) Tenth of produce. (2) Domain kind (I Chr. jwcvli. 
26-29). Note confiscation of criminal’s land (1 K. xxi. 15). 
(3) Bond service (1 K. v. 17, 18), chiefly on foreigners 
(1 K. ix. 20-22; 2 Chr. ii. 16, 17). (4) Fkxlcs and herds 

(1 Chr. xxvii. 29-31). (5) Tributes (gifts) from foreign 

Ungs. (6) Commerce; especially in Solomon’s time 
<l K. X. 22, 29, Ac.). 

(IV.) Ecclesiastical akd Ceremonial Law. 

(A) Law of Sacrifice (considered as the sign and the 
appointed means of the union with God, on which the 
holiness of the people depended). 

(1) ORDiNARr Sacrifices 

(a) The whole BumJt-Offerivg (Iajv. i.) of the herd 
xir the flock; to be offered continually (Ex. xxix. 
38-42); and the fire on the altar never to be extin- 
gutshed (Lev. vl. 8-13). 

(/5) The JiecU-Offering (Lev. il., vi. 14-23) of flour, 
oil, and firankinoense, unleavened, and seasoned 
with salt. 

(y) The Peace-Offering (Lev. ill,, vii. 11-21) of the 
herd or the flock; either a thank-offering, or a 
vow, or freewill offering. 

(3) The Sin-Offering, or 2rapass-Offering 

V.. Vi.). 

(a) For sins committed in ignorance (Lev. iv.). 

(b) For vows unwittingly made and broken, or 
nudeanness unwittingly contracted (Lev v.). 

(c) For sins wittingly committed (Lev, vi. 1-7). 

(2) Kxtraordinart Sacrifices. 

(a) At the Consecration qf Priests (Lev. vtli., ix,). 

(/S) At the Purification of Women (Lev. xll.). 

(y) At the Cteaneing of Lepers (Lev. xiii., xiv.). 

(3) On the Great Day of Atonement (Lev. xvj.). 

U) On the great Festivals (Lev. xxiii.). 

(B) Law of Holiness (arising from the union with God 

through sacrifice). 

(i; Holiness OF Persons. 

(a) Holiness of the whole people as '* children of God " 
(Ex. xix. 6, 6; Lev. xi.-xv., xvii., xviii. ; Dent. xiv. 
1-21), shown in 

(a) The l>edicatiou of the first-lxini (Ex. xfil. 2, 
12, 13, xxii. 29, 30, Ae.) ; and the offering of all 
firsUiugs and first-fruits (Deut. xxvi., be). 


Military conquest discouraged oy the prohibition of 
the use of horses. (SeeJosb.xi. 6.) For an example of obe- 
to this law see 2 Sam. vUt 4, and of disobedience 
to It in 1 K. X. 26.28. 
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(h) Distinction of clean and unclean food (Lev. 
xi.t DouLxIv.). 

(c) l^roviBion for purification (Lev. xii., xill.. xiv., 
XV. ; Deut. xxiii. 1-14). 

<d) Laws against disfigurement (Lev. xix. 27 , 
Deut. xiv. 1 ; comp. Deut. xxv. a, against ex- 
cessive scouiging). 

(fi) Laws against unnatural marriages and lusti^ 
(Lev. xviii., xx.). 

O) Holiness qf the I*ri$st8 (and Levites). 

(a) Their consecration (Lev. vili., ix. ; Ex. x.xlx.). 

(b) Their special qualifications and resti'ictiuns 
(Lev. xxi., xxll. 1-9). 

(c) Their rights (l>ut. xviii. 1-6; Num. xviii.) 
and authority (Deut. xvii. 8-13). 

(2) Holiness of Places and Thincs. 

(a) The Tabernacle with the ark, the vail, the altars, 

, the laver, the priestly robes, Ac. (Ex. xxv.-xxvill., 

XXX.). 

(fi) The Holy Place chosen for the permanent erection 
of the tabernacle (Deut. xll., xiv. 22-29), where only 
all sacrifices were to be offered, and all tithes, firsi- 
friiiu, vows, Ac., to be given or eaten. 

(3) Holiness OF Times. 

(a) The Sabbath (Ex. xx. 9-11, xxiii. 12, Ac.). 

(fi) The Sabbatical Year (Ex. xxiii- 10, 11 ; Lev. xxv. 
1-7, Ac.). 

(y) JTAs Year if Jubilee (Lev. xxv. 8-16, Ac.). 

(5) The Passover (Ex. xii. 3-27 ; IjCV. xxiii. 4-14). 

(c) The Feast of Weeks (Pentecost) (Lev. xxiii. 15, Ac.). 

(0 The Feast of Tabemades (Lev. xxiii. 33-43). 

(ij) The Feast of Trumpets (Ijcv. xxiii. 23-26). 

(8) The Day if Atonement (Lev. xxiii. 26-32, Ac.). 

Such is the substance of the Mosaic Law. The 
leading principle of the whole is its Theocra ric 
CHABACTEB, its reference (that is) of all action and 
thoughts of men directly and iinmediateiy to the 
will of God. It follows from this, that it is to be 
regarded not memly as a law, that is, a rule of con- 
duct, based on known truth and acknowledged au- 
thority, but also as a Revelation of God* 8 nature 
and Uis dispensations. But this theocratic cha- 
racter of the law depends necessarily on the belief 
in God, as not only the Cieutor and sustainer of the 
world, but as, by special covenant the head of the 
Jewish nation. This immediate reiereuce to God 
as their king, is cleai'ly seen as the gi or.'udwoi k or 
their whole polity. From this theocratic nature 
of the law follow important deductions with legard 
to (a) the view which it takes of political society ; 
(6) the extent of the scope of tlie law; (c) the 
penalties by which it is enforced ; and {d) the cha- 
racter which it seeks to impress on the people., 
(a.) The Mosaic Law seeks the ba.si8 of its polity, 
first, m the absolute sovereignty of God, next in 
the relationship of each individual to God, and 
through God to his countrymen. It is clear that 
such a doctrine, while it contmdicts none of the 
common theories, yet lies beneath them all. (6.) The 
law, as proceeding directly fiom God, and referring 
diiectly to Him, is necessarily absolute in its su- 
premacy and unlimited in its scope. It is supreme 
over the govertioiF, as being only the delegates of 
the Loid, and therefore it is incompatible with any 
despotic authority in them. On the other hand, it 
is supreme over the goveriie<i, recognising no in- 
herent rights ill the individual, aspievailiiig agaiast, 
or limiting the law. It regulated the whole life 
of an Israelite. His actiops were rewaided and 
punished with great minuteness and strictness ; and 
that accpitiing to the standard, not of their conse- 
quences, but of their intrinsic moiality. Uis re- 
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t!gloiiifr woraliip wna detined and enfoi'ced in an 
^borate and unceasing cerenaonial. (c.) The pe- 
nalties and rewards , by which the law is enforced 
ai*e sucli as depend on the direct theociacy. With 
regard to individual actions, it may be noticed that, 
as generally some penalties are indicted by the sub> 
oixiinate, and some only by the supreme authority, 
so among the Israelites some penalties came from 
the hand of man, some dii*ectly from the Providence 
of God. The beaiing of this principle on the in- 
quiry as to the revelation of a future life, in the 
Pentateuch, is easily seen. The sphere of moral 
and religious action and thought to which the law 
extends is beyond the cognizance of human laws, 
and the scope of their ordinary penalties, and is 
therefoi’e lett by them to the retribution of God's 
inscrutable justice, which, being but imperfectly 
seen here, is contemplated especially as exercised in 
a future state. Hence arises the expectation of a 
direct revelation of this future state in the Mosaic 
l.aw. Such a revelation is certainly not given. 
The truth seems to be that, in a law which appeals 
directly to God himself for its authority and its 
sanction, there cannot be that broad line of denial ca- 
tion between this life and the next, which is diawti 
for those whose power is limited by the giave. 
{d.) But perhaps the most im|ioi tant coiihet|ueiice 
of the theocratic nature of the law was the pecu- 
liar character of (jvodness which it sought to im- 
press on the people. The Mosaic Law, beginning 
with piety, as its first object, enforces most emphat- 
ically the purity essential to those who, by their 
union with God, have recovered the hope of intrinsic 
goodness, while it views righteousness and love 
rather as deductions from these than as indepcnd''ut 
objects. The appuiil is not to any dignity of human 
nature, but to the obligations of communion with a 
Holy God. The subordination, therefore, of this 
idea also to the religious idea is enforced; and so 
long as the due supremacy of the latter was pre- 
served, all other duties would find their places in 
proper harmony. But the usurpation of that su- 
premacy in practice by the idext of personal and 
national sanctity was that which gave its peculiar 
colour to the Jewish character. It is evident that 
this chaiacteristic of the Isiaclites would tend to 
pi^rve the seclusion which, under God’s provid- 
ence, was intended for them, and would in its 
turn be fostered by it.— III. In considering tlie re* 
lation of the Law to the future, it is imiiortant to 
be guided by the geneial principle laid down in 
Heb. vii. 19, “ The Law made nothing perfect.” 
This principle will be applied in different degiees 
to its bearing (a) on the after-history of the Jewish 
commonwealth before the coming of Christ ; (6) on 
tlie coming of our Loi*d Himself; and (c) on the 
dispensation of the Gospel, (a.) To that after- 
history the Law Was, to a great extent, the key. 
It was indeed often neglected, and even tbrgotteii ; 
yet still it formed the standard from which the 
people knowingly departed, and to which they 
constantly returned; and to it therefore all which 
was peculiar in their national and individual cha- 
racter was due. Its direct influence was probably 
greatest in the perioils before the establishment bf 
the kingdom, and after the Babylonish captivity. 
The last act of Joshua was to bind the Israelites to 
it os the charter of their occujHition of the con- 
quered land (Josh. xxiv. 24-27) ; anti, in the semi- 
anarchical period of the Judges, the Law and the 
Tabei'uucle were the only centres of^iy thing like 
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national unity. The establishment of the kiagdmu 
was due to an impatience of this position, and a 
desire for a visible and personal centre of authority, 
much the same in nature as that which plungsra 
them so often in idolatiy. lu the kingdom of isr^, 
after the separation, the deliberate rejection of the 
leading pi inciples of the Law by Jeroboam and his 
800008801*8 was the beginning of a gradual declension 
into idolatry and heathenism. But in the kingdom 
of Judah the very division of the monarchy and 
consequent diminution of its splendour, and the 
need of a principle to assert against the tjperior 
material power of Israel, brought out the Law once 
more in increased honour and influence. Far moi e 
was this the case after the captivity. The loss of 
the independent monarchy, and the ce^^atlon of 
prophecy, both combined to threw the Jews back 
upon the Law alone, as their only distinctive pledge 
of nationality, and sure guide to truth. 'Phis love 
for the Law, rather than any abstract patriotism, 
was the strength of the Maccabean struggle against 
the Syrians, and the success of that struggle, en- 
throning a Levitical j>ower, deepened the feeling 
from which it sprang. The Law thus became the 
moulding inHuence of the Jewish character. 'J’he 
Pharisees, truly repiesenting the chief strength of 
the j^eople, systematized this feeling. Against this 
idolatry of the Law there were two reactions. The 
fii-st was that of the Sadducees ; one which had 
its ba^is in the idea of a higher love luid service of 
God, iudejiendent of the Law imd its sanctions. The 
other, that of the Kssenls, was an attempt to 
burst the bonds of the formal law, and assert its 
ideas In all fulness, freedom, and purity. (6.) The 
relation of the Law to the advent of Christ is also laid 
down clearly by St. Paul. The Law was the Uaiha- 
ywybs eis XpiO’rJi', the servant (that is), whose 
task it was to guide the child to the true teacher 
(Gal. iii. 24) ; and Christ wits “ the end ** or object 
“ of tile Law ” (Korn. x. 4). As being subsidiary 
to the promise, it had accomplished its purpose 
when the promise was fulfilled. In its national 
aspect it had existed to guard the faith in the theo- 
cracy. The chief hindrance to that faith had been 
the difficulty of realising the invisible presence of 
God, and of conceiving a communion with the in- 
finite Godhead which should not crush or absorb 
the finite creature. 'Phis difficulty was now to 
pass away for ever, in the Incarnation of the God- 
head ill One truly and visibly man. In its indi- 
vidual, or what is usually culled its “ moral ” aspect, 
the Law bore equally the stiunp of trail •*! ton ne*^! 
and insufficiency. It had declar^ the authority ot 
truth and goodness over iniui’s will, and taken foi 
granted in man the existence of a sjuiit which could 
lecognise that authority; but it had done no more. 
Its presence had therefore detected the existence and 
the sinfulness of sin, as alien alike to God’s will and 
man’s ti*ne nature; but it had also brought out 
with more vehement and desjierate antagonism the 
power of sin dwelling in man as fallen (Kom. vii. 
7-25), The relation cf tlie Law to Christ in 
its sacrfficial and ceremonial aspect, will be more 
fully considered clsowhere. [SaCuificb.J (c.) It 
reniaitis to consider how far it has any obligation 
or eMstenre under the dis])ensation of the Gospel. 
As a means of justilication or salvation, it ought 
never to have been regarded, even before Christ ; it 
needs no pi oof to show that still less can this be so 
since He has come. But yet the queiliou remains 
whether it is binding on Christians, even when thtv 
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do not depend ou it for salvation. It seeHas olear 
enou{i[h, that its ibrmal ooei'oiveauthot'lt^ as a whole 
ended with the close of the Jewish dispensation. It 
lefened thioughoat to the Jewisli covenant, and in 
many ])oiuts to the constitution, the customs, and 
even the local dmumstanccs of the people. That 
covenant was pre|>amtoiy to the Christian, in which 
it is now abiorUd ; those customs and observances 
have piissea away, it follows, by the very nature 
of the case, tiiat the formal obligation to the Law 
must have ceased with the basis on which it is 
grounded. But whnt then becomes of the declam> 
taon of our Lord, that He came “ not to desti’oy the 
l^w, but to peifect it,** and that ** not one jot or 
one tittle of it shall pit>8 away ?’* what of the fact, 
consequetit upon it, that the Law has been reve- 
renced in all Chi'htian churches, and had an im- 
portant intluence on much Christian legislation? 
M'he explanation of the apparent contradiction lies 
in the dideient'e between pobitive and moial obliga 
tion. To apply this principle practically there ii 
nei»d of much study and discretion, in order to dis- 
tinguish what is local and temporal y from what is 
universal, and what is meie external foim fiom what 
is the essence of an ordinance. 

lawyer. The title “ lawyer ** is generally sup- 
posed to be equivalent to the title “ scribe,” both 
on account of iti> etymological meaning, and also 
because the man, who is aho called a ** lawyer” in 
Matt. xxii. 35 and Luke x. 25, is called ‘‘one of 
the scribes ” in Mark xii. 28. If the common 
reading in Luke xi. 44, 45, 46, be correct, it will 
be decisive again'>t tins. By tlie use of the word 
voyLiKos (Tit. iii. 9) as a simple adjective, it 
seems more probable that the title “scribe** was a 
legal and olficial designation, but that the name 
voimk6s was pioperly a ineie epithet signifying one 
“ learned in the law,” and only used as a title in 
common parlance (comp, the use of it in Tit. iii. 
13, “ Zenas the lawyer’’}. 

Laying on of hands. [ Ba i>tism .] 

Las'aros. In this name, which meets us as be- 
longing to two chaiacters in the N, T„ we may 
lecognize im abbreviated form of the old Hebiew 
Lleazar. 1 . [.azariis of Bethany, the brother of 
Martha and Mary (John xi. 1). All that we know 
of him is derived from the Gospel of 8t. John, and 
that records little moie than the facts of his death 
and lesunection. We are able, however, without 
doing violence to the principles of a true historical 
criticism, to arrive at some conclusions helping us, 
with at least some measure of probability, to till 
up these scanty outlines. (1.) The language of 
John xi. 1, implies that the sisteis were the better 
known. Lazarus is “of Bethany, of the village 
of Maiy and her sister Martha.** From this, 
and from the order of the thiee names in John 
xi. 5, we may reasonably infer that Lazarus was 
the youngest of the family. (2.) The house in 
which the feast is held appears, from John xii. 2, 
to be that of the sisters. Martha “ sei-ves,*’ as in 
Luke X. 38, Mary takes upon herself that which 
was the special duty of a liostess towards an ho- 
noured guest (comp. Luke vii. 46). The iinpies- 
sion left on our minds by this account, if it stood 
alone, w'ould be that they wei-e the givers of the 
feast. In Matt. xxvi. 6, Mark xiv. 3, the same 
fact appears as occurring in “the house of Simon 
the leper :** but a leper, as such, would have been I 
compelled to lead a sepaiate life, and ceitamiy could j 
not have given a feast and received a multitude oi | 
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gue$ta. Among the conjectural explanations nhicti 
have been given of this diiference, the hypothesis 
that this Simon was the father of the two sistem 
and of Lazanis, that he had been smitten with 
leprosy, and that actual death, or the civil death 
that tbliowed on his disease, had left his children 
free to act for themselves, is at least as probable as 
any other, and hits some suppoit in early ecclesia.s- 
tical ti‘aditions. (3.) All tlie circumstances of John 
xi. and xii., point lo wKilth and social position uImivc 
the average. (4.) A comparison of Matt. xxvi. 6, 
Mark xiv. 3, with Luke vii. 36, 44, suggests an- 
otlier conjecture that harmonises with and in part 
explains the foiegoing. If Simon the le|)er were 
also the Pharisee, it. would explain tlie fact just 
noticed of the friendship between the sistei s of La- 
zarus and the members of that party in .Jerusalem. 
It would follow on 'this assumption that the I’hn- 
risee, whom we thus far identify with the father 
of Lazarus, was probably one of the members of 
that »ect, sent down from Jerusalem to watch the 
new teacher. (5.) One other conjtcture, bolder 
perhaps than the othei’s, may yet be hazarded. 
Admitting, as must l)e admitted, the absence at 
once of all direct evidence and of traditional au- 
thority, there aie yet some coincidences, at least 
remarkable enoi gh to deserve attention, and which 
suggest the identlHcation of Lazarus with the young 
ruler that had great possessions, of Matt, xix., Mark 

X. , Luke xvni. The age (Matt. xix. 20, 22) agrees 
with what has been befoi’e infeired (see above, 1), 
as does the fact of wealth above the average with 
what we know of the comlition of the family at 
Bethany (see 2). If the father were an influential 
Pharisee, if there were ties of some kind uniting the 
family with that body, it would be natural enough 
that the son, even in comparative youth, should 
occupy the jmsition of a “ ruler.” But further, it 
is of this rich young man that St. Mark uses the 
emphatic word (“ Jesus, btdiokling him, loved 
him”) which is used of no others in the Gospel- 
histoiy, save of the lieloved ajax^tle and of Lazarus 
and his sisteis (John xi. 5). Combining these in- 
ferences then, we get, with some measure of likeli- 
hood, an insight into one asjiect of the life of the 
Divine Teacher and Friend, full of the most living 
inteiest. The village of Bethany and its neigh- 
bourhood were a fiequent leticat fiom the contro- 
vei^ies and tumults of Jerusalem (John xviii. 2 ; 
Luke xxi. 37, xxii. 39). At some time or other 
one household, wealthy, honourable, belonging to 
the better or Nicodemus section of the Pliarisees 
(see above, 1, 2, 3) learns to know and reverence 
him. Disease or death I'emoves the father from the 
scene, and the two sistei-s ai e left with their younger 
brother to do as they think right. In them and 
in the brother over whom they watch. He finds 
that which is worthy of His love. But two at least 
need an education in the spiritual life. A few 
weeks pass away, and then comes the sickness of 
John xi. One of the sharp malignant fevers of Pa- 
lestine cuts off the life that was so precious. The 
sisters know how truly the Divine Friend has loved 
him on whom their love and their hopes centered. 
They send to him in the belief that the tidings of 
the sickness will at once draw Him to them (.John 

XI. 3). Slowly, and in words which (though after- 
wards understood otherwise) must at the time have 
seemed to the disciples those of one upon whom the 
truth came not at once but by degrees, he prepaiss 
them for the Wei's!. “ This sickness is not onto 
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loath”-—** Our liionU Liusuiub Bleepoth ” — ” I^iza 
rus is dead.” 'I’he woik which he was doing os a 
toucher or a healer (John x. 41, 42; in Bethabara, 
or the other Bethany (John x. 40 and i. 28), was 
not interrupted^ and continues for two days after 
the message reaches him. Tlien comes the journey, 
occupying two days more. When He and His 
diaciples come, three days have pa^sed si ne'e the 
burial. The iiiends from Jerusalem, chiefly of the 
IMmribee and luler class, are there with their con- 
solations. M'he sisters leceive the Hrophet, each 
accoidiiig to her character. His 6ym|Mthy with 
their sonow leads Him also to weep, 'fheu comes 
the work of might as the answer of the pra\er 
which the Son oilers to the Father (John xi. 41, 
42). The stone is tolled away i'rom the mouth of 
the rock-chamber in which the body had been placed. 
** He that was dead came ibrth, bound hand and 
foot with grave-clothes; and his lace was bound 
about with a napkin.” It is well not to break in 
u|X)n the silence which hangs over the interval of 
that ” four ilays* sleep.” One scene more meets 
us, and tlien the liie of the family which has come 
heloie us with such daylight clearness laitees again 
into obscurity, lii the house which, thougli it still 
boie the lather's name {sup. 1), was the dwelling 
of the sistei-s and tlie brother, theie is a supper, 
and Lazai'us is theie, and Mai tha serves, no longer 
jealously, and Mary jiours out her lo\e in the costly 
orieriiig of the spikenard ointment, and finds herself 
once again misjudged and hastily coudemued. After 
this all direct knowledge of Lazarus ceases. It 
would be as plausible an explanation of the stnuige 
fact recorded by St. Mark alone (xiv. 51) as any 
other, if we were to suppose that Lazar u^, whose 
home Wii-* iieai*, who must have known the place to 
which the Loid ** oftentimes resorted,” was dmwn 
to the gai'den of Ciethsemane by tlie appioach of the 
olficeis ** with their torches and lanterns and 
wcajwns” (John xviii. 3), and in the haste of the 
night-alarm, rushed eagerly ” with the linen cloth 
cast about his naked boily,” to see whether he wi\s 
in time to render any help. Apocryphal tiaditions 
even aie singularly scanty and jejune, as if the 
silence which “sealed the lips of the Evangelists” 
had re.sti allied otheisaiso. They have nothing raoie 
to tell of Lazarus than the meagre tale that follows: 
— He lived for thirty yeuis after his lesunection, 
and died at the age of sixty. When he came forth 
from the tomb, it was with the bloom and fragrance 
ns of a bridegroom. He and hissisteis, with M;u*y 
the wife ofCleophas, and other disciples, weie sent 
out to sea by the Jews in a leaky boat, but miracu- 
lously escaped destruction, and were brought safely 
to Marseilles. Theie he pieached the Gospel, and 
founded a church, and l^ame its bishop. After 
many yearn, he suffeied martyrdom, and was buried, 
some said, there; otiiers, at Citium in Cyprus. 
Finally his bones and those of Mary Magdalene 
were brought fiom Cyprus to Constantinople by 
the Emperor Leo the Philosopher, mid a church 
erected to his honour. Some apocryphal books were 
extant bearing his name. The question why the 
(list three Gospels omit all mention of so wonderful 
a fact as the resurrection of Lazarus, has from a 
eompai'ativeiy early perioil forced itself upon inter- 
praters and apologists. The explanations given of 
the perplexing phenomenon are briefly these i 
(1) That fear of di awing down persecution on one 
Greatly singled out for it, kept the tliree Evan- 
yelisto writing duiing the lifetime of Lazarus, from 
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alt mention of him ; and that, this leasoii foi silence 
being itmoved by his death, St. John coidd wiite 
freely. (2) That the writers of the first three 
Gosjriels confine themselves, as by a deliberate plan, 
to the miracles wrought in Galilee (that of the 
blind man at .lericho being the only exceptimi), mid 
that they therefore abstained fioni ail mention of 
any fact, howevej* interesting, that lay outside that 
limit. (5) That the nai'iatne, in its beauty and 
simplicity, its human sympathies and inaiv'ellous 
transpaiency, canies with it the evidence of its rAvn 
ti util fulness. (4) Another explanation, suggesiwl 
by the attempt to represent to one’s-self what must 
have been tlie sequel of such a fact as that now in 
question upon the ‘life of him who had been ailected 
by it, may perhaps be added, 'fhe history of ini>- 
nastic orders, of sudden conversions after great 
critical deliverances from disease or danger, oflVi.s 
an analogy whicli may lielp to guide us. In such 
cases it has hajtjieued, in a thousiuid iiistiuces, that 
the man has felt as if the thread of his life was 
broken, the past buried for ever, old things vanished 
away. He retires from the wwld, clianges his 
name, speaks to no one, or speaks only in hints, of 
ail that belongs to his former life, shrinks above all 
from making his coiiveraion, his lesnnectioii from 
the death of sin, the subject of common talk. Assume 
only that tlie Jaws of the spiritual life worked in 
some such way on Lazarus, luid it will seem hardly 
wonderful that such a man should shrink from 
publicity, and should wish to take his place as the 
last and lowest in the company of believers. The 
facts of the (Osse aie, at any rate, singularly in har- 
mony with this last explanation. Matthew mid 
Mark omit equally all mention of the three names. 
John, writing long afterwards, when all three had 
“ fiilleii asleep,” feels that the restiaint is no longer 
nece^saiy, and puts on leixird, os the Spirit biiiigs 
all things to his remembrance, the whole of the 
wonderful history. The circumstances of his life, 
too, all indicate that he more than any other Evan- 
geliht was likely to have lived in that inmost ciicle 
of disciples, where these things would be most 
lovingly and reverently rememberad.— 8. The name 
Lazarus occurs also in the well-known parable of 
Luke xvi. 19-31. What is there chiefly remarkable 
is, that in this parable alone we meet with a proper 
name. Were the thoughts of men called to the 
etymology of the name, as signifying that he who 
bore it had in his poverty no help but God, or as 
meaning in the shortened form, one who had become 
altogether “ helpless”? Or was it again not a pa- 
rable but, in its stariiug-jioint at least, a history, 
so that Lazarus was some actual beggar, like him 
who lay at the lieautiful tate of the 'femple, familiar 
therefoie both to the disciples and the Pharisees? 
Whatever the merit of either of these suggestions, 
no one of them cau be accepted as quite satisfactory, 
and it adds something to the fotce of the hypothesis 
ventuied on above, to find that it connects itself 
with this question also. If we assume the identity 
suggested in (5), or if, leaving that as unproved, 
we remenih(*r oply tliut the historic Lazarus be- 
longed by birth to the class of the wealthy and 
influential Pharisees, as in (3), could anything be 
inore significant than the introduction of this name 
into such a parable? Not Eleazar the Pharisee, 
ricli, honoui^, blameless among men, but EIenz.u* 
the beggar, full of leprous sores, lying at the rich 
man’s -gate, uas the true heir of blebsednesB, for 
whom was reserved the glory of being in Abi'ahain’s 
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bo90ixi. striking too, it must be added, is 

the coiii<*ideiK*e between the teaching ot‘ the pai'able 
and of the history in another point. The Lazarus 
of the one lemnins in Abraham’s bosom because **if 
men hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be pewimded, tliough one rose from the dead/* The 
Lazarus of the other returaed from it, and yet bem-s 
no witness to the unbelieving Jews of the wonders or 
the terrors of Hades. In this instance also the name ot 
l.azai'us has been pei*petuated iii an institution of the 
Christian Church, The leper of the Middle Ages ap- 
peals as a Lazzaro. Among tiie orde)*s, half-military 
and half-monastic, of the 12th century, was one 
which boi-e the title of the Knights of St. Lazarus 
(a.D. 1119), whose special work it was to minister to 
the lepers, first of Syiia, and afterwards of Europe. 
The use of lazaretto and lazar-kouse for the leper- 
hospitals then founded in all parts of Western Chris- 
tendom, no less than that of lazzarone for tlic men- 
dicants of Italian towns, are imlications of the eflect 
of the parable upon the mind of Europe m the 
Middle Ages, and thence upon its later speecli. 

Lead, one of the most common of metals, found 
geuetally in veins of rocks, thoiigli seldom in a me- 
tallic stiite, and most commonly m combination 
with sulphur. It was eaily known to the ancients, 
and the allusions to it in Scripture indicate tliat 
the Hebi-ews were well acquainted with its uses. 
The rocks in the neighbourhood of Sinai yielded it 
in huge quantities, and it was found in Egypt. That 
it was common in Palestine is shown by the expres- 
sion in Ecclus. xlvii, 18 (comp. 1 K. x. 27). It was 
among the spoils of the Midhuiites which tlie chil- 
dren of Israel brought with them to the plains of 
Moab, after their return from the slaughter of the 
tribe (Num. xxxi, 22), The sliips of Tar«hish sup- 
plied the market of Tyre witli lead, as with other 
metals (Ez. xxvii. 12). Its heaviness, to which 
idiusion is made in Ex. xv. 10, and Ecclus. xxii. 
14, caused it to be used for weights, winch were 
either in the form of a lound flat cake (Zech. v. 7), 
•r a raugh unfashioned lump or “ stone ” (ver, 8) ; 
zsones having in ancient times served tlie piupose 
of weights (comp. Piov. xvi. 11). In modem me- 
tailurgy lead is used with tin in the composition of 
soiaer for fastening metals together. 'I’hat the 
ancient Hebrews were ac^quainted with tiie use of 
solder iS evident from l.saiah xli. 7. hint is 
given as to the composition of the solder, but in all 
probability lead was one of the matei ials einjdoye«l, its 
usage for such a purpose being of gieat antiquity. 
The ancient Egyptians used it for fastemrg stones 
leather in the rough parts of a building, and it 
,w'as found by Mr. Layard among the ruins at l<im- 
nmd. In Job xix, 24 the allusion is supposed to be 
to the practice of carving inscriptions upon stone, and 
pouring molten lead into tlie cavities of the letteis, 
to render them legible, and at the same time pie- 
bcive them from the action of the air. In modem 
metallurgy lead is employed for the purjmse of pu- 
rifying silver from other mincinl pioducts, 'fhc 
alloy is mixed with lead, exposed to fusion upon an 
oui-then vessel, and submitted to a blast of air. By 
this means the dross is consumed, 'fhis pw< ess is 
called the cupelling operation, with which the de- 
scription in Ez. xxii. 18-22, in the opinion of Mr. 
Napier, accurately coincides. 

Leb'aaa, one of the Nethinim whose descendants 
returned fiom Babylon with Zerubliabcl (Neh. vii. 
48',. He is called Lauana in the parallel list of 
1 Es^iras, and 
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Leb'anali in Kzr. ii. 45. 

Leaf, Leaves. I'he woM occurs in the A. V, 
either in the singular or plural number in tiuee 
different senses — (1) Zea/ or leaves of tiers. (2) 
Leaves of tlie doora of the Temple. (8) Leaves of 
the roll of a book. 1. Leaf of a tiee (d/M, terephf 
apht). The olivt‘-leaf is mentioned in Gen. viii. 11. 
Fig-leaves formed the first covering of our parents 
in Eden. The barren fig-tree (Matt, xxi, 19 ; Mark 
xi. 1.3) on the road between Bethany and Jerusalem 
“ had on it nothing but leaves/* The oak-leaf is 
mentioned in Is. i, 30, and vi. 13. The nghtemus 
aie ofleii compared to green leaves (Jer, xvii. 8). 
The ungodly on the other liand are as “an oak 
whose leaf fadeth** (Is, i, 30). In Ez. xlvii. J2 ; 
Ivev. xxii. I, 2, there is piobably an allusion to some 
ti ce who.se leaves w'ere used by the Jews as a medi- 
cine or ointment; indeed, it is very likely that riiiuiy 
plants and leaves weie thus made use of by tluni, 
as by the old English hei balists. 2, Leavls ot 
doors (tseldim^ deleth). The Hebiew word, which 
occurs very many times in the Bible, and which in 
1 K. vi. 32 (mat gin) anil 31 is translated “ leaves” 
in the A. V., signifies beams, ribs, sides, &c. Jn Ez. 
xli. 24, the Uebievv word deleth is the representative 
of botii doors and leaves, 3. Leaves of a book or 
roll {deleth) occurs in this sense only in Jer. xxxvi. 
23. The Hebrew word (literally doors) would [ler- 
haps he more correctly translated columns, 

Le'ah, the daughter of Laban (Gen. xxix, JO). 
The dulaess or weakness of lier eyes w'as so notable, 
that it is mentioned as a contrast to the beautiful 
form and a|;pc.nance of her younger si.ster Jlacliel 
Her father took adrantage of the opportunity which 
he local mariiage-iite aU’oided to pass her off in 
her sister’s stead on the unconscious bridegroom, 
and excused lumself to Jacob by alleging tliat the 
cu.stom of tlie country foibade tlie younger si.ster 
to be given first in marriage. Jacob’s pieference of 
Kachel grew into' hatred of Leah, after he had 
married both sisteis. Leali, iiowever, bore to him 
n quick succession Keubeii, Simeon, Levi, Judali, 
then I&sachar, Zebulun, and Dinali, before Eachel 
had a child. She died some time after Jacob reached 
tiie south country in winch his fatiier Isaac lival. 
Shewasbuiied m the family grave in Maclq>elali 
(ch. xlix. 31). 

Leasing, “ falsehood.” This word is retained in 
the A. V. of Ps. iv. 2, v. (5, from the older EIlgli^h 
.'oisions; but the ilebicw word of whicli it is> the 
endering is elsewhere almost unitbrmly translated 
“ lies” (Ps. xl. 4, Ivm. 3, &c.). 

Leather. The notices of leather in the Bible are 
singularly few; indeed the woid ocvms but twice 
m the A. V., and in each instiuice in reference to 
the same object, a girdle (2 K. i. 8; Matt. iii. 4.) 
'fhere are, however, other instances in which the 
word “leather” might with propriety be substi- 
tutcnl for “.skill” (Lev. xi, 32, xiii. 48; Num. 
xxxi. 20). 

Leaven. V arious substances were know n to hav « 
fermenting qualities ; but the ordinary leaven con- 
sisted of a lump of old dough in a high state of ter- 
mentation, which was inserted into the mass of 
dough prepared for baking. The use of leaven was 
strictly forbidden in all offerings made to the Lord 
by fire. It is in reference to these prohibitions 
tliat Amos (iv. 5) ironically bids the Jews of his 
Jay to “offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving ioiM 
leaven/* In other instances, wliere tlie offonng 
was to be consumed by the priests, and not on tlie 
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Altar, learen might Iw used. Various ideas were asso- 
ciated with the pi'ohlbition of leaven in the instances 
above quoted. But the most prominent idea, and 
the one wliich applies equally to all the cases of 
prohibition, is connected with the comiption which 
leaven itself had undergone, and which it commu- 
nicated to biesid in the process of fermentation. It 
is to this ])roperty of leaven that our Saviour points 
when he speaks of the “ leaven (t. e. the corrupt 
doctrine) of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees** 
(Matt. xvi. 6 ) ; and St. Paul, when he speaks of the 
“oM leaven*' (1 Cor, v. 7). 

Leb'anon, a mountain I'ange in the north of 
Palestine. The name Lebanon signifies “ white,*’ 
and was applied either on account of the snow, 
which, dunng a gi'eat part of the year, covere its 
whole summit, or on account of the white colour 
of its limestone cliffs and peaks. It is the “ wliite 
mountain *’ — the Mmt Blanc of Palestine. Lebanon 
is represented in Scripture as lying upon the northern 
border of the land of Isiael (Dent. i. 7, xi. 24-; 
.losh. i. 4). Two distinct ranges bear this name. 
They both begin in lat. 20*, and l un in parallel 
lines from S.W. to N.E. for about 90 geog. miles, 
enclosing between them a long fertile valley from 5 
to 8 miles wide, anciently called Coctc-Syria. The 
western renge is the ** Libanus ** of the old geo- 
graphers, and the Lebanon of Scripture. The eastern 
range Wiis called “ Anti -Libanus ** by geographers, 
and “ Lebanon towaid the sun-rising ** by the sacred 
writers (Josh. xiii. 5). A deep valley calle<i Wady 
et‘ Tcim separates the southern section of Anti - 1 
Libanus fi om both Lebanon and the hills of Galilee. 
Lebanon — the western lange — commences on the 
south at the deep ravine of the Litany , the ancient 
river Leontes, which dmins the valley of Coele- ' 
Syria, and falls into the Mediterranean five miles 
north of Tyre. It runs N.E. in a straight line 
parallel to Vhe coast, to the opening from the Medi- 
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terraneaii info the plain of Emesa, called in Scrip- 
ture the Entrance of Hamath ** (Num. xxxiv. 8). 
Here Nahr eUKeHr — the ancient river Eleutherus — 
sweeps round its northern end, as the Leontes doei 
round its southern. The average elevation of the 
range is fiom 6000 to 8000 ft, ; but two peaks rise 
considerably higher. On the summits of both these 
peaks the snow remains in patches during the whole 
summer. The central ridge or backbone of Lebanon 
has smooth, barren sides, and gray rounde<l sum- 
mits. It is entirely destitute of verdure, and is 
covered with small fragments of limestone, from 
which white crowns and jagged points of naked 
rock shoot up at intervals. Here and there a few 
stunted pine-trees or dwarf oaks are met with'. 1’he 
line of cultivation runs along at the height of .about 
6000 ft. ; and below this the features of the western 
slopes are entirely different. The descent is gi’adual ; 
but is everywhere broken by precipices and tower- 
ing rocks which time and the elements have chiselled 
into strange, fantastic shapes, llavines of singular 
wildness anil grandeur fuirow the whole mountain 
side, booking in many places like huge rents. Here 
and there, too, bold promontories shoot out, and 
dip perpendicularly into the bosom of the Mediter- 
ranean. The rugged limestone banks are scantily 
clothed with the evergreen oak, and the sandstone 
with pines ; while every available spot is carefully 
cultivated. 'J'he cultivation is wondeiTul, and shows 
what all Syria might be if under a good govern- 
ment. Klg-trees cling to the naked rock; vines 
are trained along narrow ledges; long ranges of 
mulberries, on tci races like stops of staire, cover the 
more gentle declivities; and dense groves of olives 
fill up the bottoms of the glens. Huiidreds of vil- 
lages arc seen — heie built amid labyrinths of rocks ; 
there clinging like swallows* nests to the sides of 
cliffs ; while convent**, no less numerous, are perched 
on the top of every peak. The vine is still largely 
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fiiiHivHted in every }>jirt of the monntain. Lelmnon 
a|w>aboundR in olives, imd mulben ies: i«rhi1e 
ebme mnnants exist of the forests of pine, onk, anti 
eedar, which formerly covered it (1 K. v. 6 ; I’s. 
sxix. .*>; Is. xiv. 8; Exr. «i. 7). Considemble num- 
bers of wild beasts still inhabit its retired glens and 
higher fieaks ; the writer has seen jackals, hyenas, 
woh’es, beai'Sy and pantheix (2 K. xiv, 9; Cant, iv, 
8; Hab. ii. 17). Some noble streams of classic 
celebrity have their sources high up in Lebanon, 
and rush down in sheets of foam thmiigh sublime 
glens, to stain with their ruddy waters the tians- 
parent bosom of the Mediterranean. Along the base 
of Lebanon runs the irregular plain of Phoenicia ; 
nowhere more than two miles wide, and often in- 
terrupted by bold rocky spurs, that dip into the 
sea. The main ridge of Lebanon is composctl of 
Jura limestone, and abounds in fossils. Long belts 
of more recent sandstone rim along the westeiii 
slopes, which is in places laigely impi-egnated with 
imn. Lebanon was originally inhabited by the 
Hivites and Giblites (Judg, iii. 3 ; Josh. xiii. 5, 6). 
The whole mountain range was assigned to the 
Israelites, but was never conquered by them (Josh, 
xiii. 2-6 ; Judg. iii. 1-3). During the Jewish m<)- 
narchy it ap|)€ai-s to have been subject to the Phoe- 
nicians (1 K. V. 2-6; Ezr. iii. 7). From the Creek 
conquest until modern times Lebanon had no sepa- 
i-ate history.— An6'-//i6ffn?/.s. — The main chain of 
Anti-Libanus commences in the plateau of Bashan, 
near the parallel of Caesai*ea-l’hilippi, runs north 
to Hermon, and then nor th-east in a straight line 
till it sinks down into the grvat plain of Emesa, not 
far fr om the site of Uiblnh, Hkkmon is the l^fliest 
peak ; the next highest is a few miles north of the 
site of Abila, beside the village of J^lndan, and has 
an elevation of about 7000 ft. Tire rest of the 
ridge avemges about 5000 ft. ; it is in geneml bleak 
and barren, with shelving gray declivities, gray 
cliffs, and giuy rounded summits. Here aird there 
w'e meet with thin forests of dwar f oak and juniper. 
'J’he western slopes dcsceird abruptly into the /in- 
hdai but the features of the eastern are entirely 
diflerent. Three side-ridges here radiate from Her- 
mon, like the ribs of an open fan, and form the 
supporting walls of three gi’eat teri’aces, Anti- 
Libanus is only once distinctly mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, where it is accurately described as “ Lebanon 
toward the sun-rising ” (Josh. xiii. 5). “ The tower 
of Lebanon which looketh toward Damascus (Oint. 
vii. 4) is doubtless Hermon, which forms the most 
striking feature in the whole panorama round that 
city. 

Leb'aoth, a town which for ms one of the la.st 
group of the cities of “ the South” in the eriurnci-a- 
tion of the possessions of Judah (Josli. xv, 32), 
pr obably identical with Beth-LEBaoth. 

Lebl^'llB. This name occurs in Matt. x. 3, 
according to Codex D (Bezae) of the sixth century, 
and in the received Te.tt. In Mark iii. 18. it is sub- 
stituted in a few unimportant MSS. for Thaddeus. 

Leb'emab, a place named in Judg. xxi. 19 only. 
Lebonah has survived to our times under the almost 
identical form of el-Lvbhan, It lies to the west of, 
and close to, the Nablus road, about eight miles north 
of Beittn (Bethel), and two from Seil'un (Shiloh). 

Le'eab, a name mentioned in the genealogies of 
Judah (I Chr*. iv. 21 only) as one of tln» descend- 
ants of Shelah, the tliird iron of Judah bv the 
Canaanitess Bath-shua. 

IfOecb. [IIorse-Lrecit.] 


LEEKS 

LedCS (Heb. c/tdfslr). The word cMtsfe, wlrich 
in Num. xi. .5 is translated leelts^ occurt twenty 
times in the Hobr’cw text. The Hebrew term, 
which properly denotes r/ross, is dei’ived from a 
root signifying “ to be green, and may thereibie 
stand in this passage for any groen food, lettuce. 
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endive, Ac., as Ludolf and Maillet have conjec- 
ture'! ; it would thus be applied somewhat iir the 
same manner as we use the term “greens;” yet 
as the cliatstr is meiitroned together with oniotrs 
and garlick in the text, and as the most ancient 
ver'sions unanimously undcretand leeks by the He- 
brew word, we may l>e satisfied with our own 
translation. Ther'e rs, however*, another nird a ver y 
iirgenious interpretation of chatstr, first pr-oposed 
by Hengstenberg, and r-eceived by Dr. Kitto [JHctor, 
Bible, Num. xi. r>), wliich adopts a more literal 
tr*arislation of the original woi’d, for, says Dr. 
Kitto, “ among tire wonders in the natural history 
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of Egypt, it is mentioned by tmvellers that the 
common [rcople tliere eat with special rpli.sh a kind 
of grass similar to clover"* Mayer says of this 
plant (whose scientific name is Trigonella foenum 
Graecum, belonging to the natuml onler Legumin^ 
0sa€\ that it is similar to clovei\ but its leaves 
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more pointed, nnd thnt gi*eat quantities of it are 
ektert Jcy the people. The leek is too ii?e11 -known 
to need desciMption. Its botanical name is Allium 
pomm ; it beloncfs to the oi-der JMiaceae. 

Leet. 'fhe Hebrew ehemer bears the I’adical 
sense of presenxttion, and wa-» applied to “lees” 
from the custom of allowing the wine to stand on 
the lees in order that its colour and body might be 
better preserved. Hence the oxiu'essidti “ wine on the 
lees,” as meaning a generous full-bodied liquor 
(Is. XXV. 6). Before the wine was consumed, it 
was necessaiy to strain off the lees; such wine 
was then termed “ well refined ” (Is. xxv. 6). To 
diink the lees, or ** dregs,*’ was an expression for 
the endumnee of extreme punishment (Ps. Ixxv. 8). 

Legion, the chief sub-division of the Ivoman 
army, containing about fiOOO infantry, with a con- 
tingent of cavaliy. The term does not occur in 
the Bitile in its primary sense, but appeal’s to have 
lieen adopted in order to exjiross any laige number, 
with the accessory ideas of order and subordination 
(Matt. xxri. ; Mark v. 9.) 

Le'habim, occurring only in Gen. x. 1.3, the 
name of a Mizraite people or trilie. 'fhere can be 
no doubt that they ai*e the same as the ReBtJ or 
l.eBU of the Egyptian inscriptions, and that from 
them Libya and the Libyans derived their name, 
’fhese primitive Libyans appear to have inhabited 
' the northern part of Africa to the west of Egypt, 
though latterly driven fiom the coast by the (iroek 
colonists of the Cyrenaica, as is more fully shown 
under LumM. 

Le'hi, a place in Judah, probably on the confines 
of the Philistines* country, between it and the clifi' 
Etam ; the scene of Samson’s well-known e.xploit 
with the jawbone (Judg. xv. 9, 14, 19), It con- 
tained an eminence — Rainath-lehi, and a spring of 
great and lasting repute — En hak-koie. Whether 
the name existed lielbie the exploit or the exploit 
oiiginated the name cannot now be detemiined 
from the narrative. On the one hand, in vers. 9 
and 19, Lehi is named as if existing before this 
occurrence ; while on the other the play of the 
sto; y and the statement of the ^stowal of 
the name Ivamath-lchi look as if the reverse were 
intended. The analogy of similar names in other 
countries is in favour of its having existed pre- 
viously. A similar discrepancy in the case of 
Beer Lahai-roi, and a great similarity between the 
two names in the original, has led to the supposi- 
tion that that place was the same as Lehi. But 
the situations do not suit. The same consideration 
would also appear fatal to the identification pro- 
fwsed by M. Van de Velde at Tell el-LekUiyeh^ in 
the extreme south of Palestine. As far as the 
name goes, a more probable suggestion would be 
Jicit-LiKtych, a village on the northern slopes of 
the great Wady Suleiman^ about two miles below 
the up))er Beth-horon. 

Lem'nel, the name of an unknown king to 
whom his mother aildressed the prudential maxims 
'xintaincd in Prov. xxxi. 1-9, The Rabbinical 
commentators identify Lemuel with Solomon. 
Grotiiis; adopting a fanciful etymology from the 
Arabic, makes Lemuel the same as Hezekiah. 
Hitzig and others regard him as king or chief 
of an Arab tribe dwelling on the boixlers of Pales- 
tine, and elder brother of Agur, whose name stands 
at the head of Prov. xxx. 

le&tileB (Heb. 'Sdtishim), There cannot be the 
least doubt that the A. V. is cori-ect in its trans- 
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lation of the Hebrew word which occurs in the 
four following passages: — Gen. xxv. ;i4, 2 fkim. 
xvii. 28, xxiii. 11, and Ez. iv. 9. There are 
three or four kinds of len tiles,* all of which ail9' 
still much esteemed in those countries where they 



are grown, viz. the South of Europe, Asia, and 
North Africa: the ml lentile is still a favourite 
article of food in the l*Ast ; it is a small kind, the 
seeds of which after being decorticated, aie com- 
monly sold in the bazaars of India. The modern 
Arabic name of this plant is identical with the 
Hebrew ; it is known in Egypt and Arabia, Syria, 
&c., by the name *Adcts, as we learn from the 
testimony of several travellera. Lentile bread is 
still eaten by the poor of Egypt. 

Leopard (Heb. namvr) is invariably given by 
the A. V. as the translation of the Hebrew word, 
which oceura in the seven following passages,-— 
Is. xi. 6 ; Jer. v. 6, xiii. 23 ; Dan. vii. 6 ; Hos. 
xiii. 7 ; Cant. iv. 8 ; Hah. i. 8. Jeopard occurs 
also in ICccliis. xxviii. 23, and in Rev. xiii. 2. 



Lsopurd (le*>pnriiu$ oanti$). 


From the passage of Canticles, quoted above, we 
leara that the hilly ranges of Lebanon wera m 
ancient times fi*equented by these animals, and it 
is DOW not uncommonly seen in and about Lebanon, 
and the southern maritime mountains of Syna. 
Burokhardt mentions that leopaixls have sometimes 
been killed in “ the low and ixHiky diain of the 
Richel mountain,** but he calls them ounces. 
Under the name which means “ ^perttid^**. 
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it is not iin)*i>oimh1e that anotbpr nnimaK nanioly 
the chpohiii {Oueparda jnbata)^ mny be includeti ; 
whicli is tamed by the Mahomebins of Syria, who 
employ it in huntiniE; the gazelle. 

IieproBj. 'I’he predominant and oha- 
Tacteristic loim of lepro-^y iu Scripture is a white 
variety, covering either the entire body or a lai*ge 
titu’t of its surface ; which has obtained the name 
of iefrra Mosnica. Such were tl»e qises of Moses, 
Miriam, Naaman, ami (iehazi (Kx. iv. 6; Num. 
xii. 10; 2 K. v. 1, 27 ; comp. Lev. xHi. 13). 
Ihit, remarkably enough, in tlie JSIosaic ritual- 
diagnosis of the disease (Lev. xiii., xiv.), this kind 
when ovei'spreading the whole surface, appears to 
l>e regaiMled as « clean’* (xiiu 12, 13, 16, 17). 
The Egyptian bondage, with its studied degrada- 
tions and privations, and especially the work of the 
kiln under an Egyptian sun, must have had a 
frightful tendency to generate this class of dis- 
order; hence Manet ho asseits that the Egyptians 
drove out the Isiaelites as infected with lepiosy — 
a stiange reflex, perhaps, of the Mosaic narrative 
of the ** plagues ” of Egypt, yet probably also 
containing a germ of truth. 'I’he sudden .an«I 
total change of food, air, dwelling, and mode of 
life, caused by the Exodus, to this nation of newdy- 
cinancipate<l .slaves may |iossibly have had a fur- 
ther tendency to pioduce .skin-disorders, and 
severa rapiessive measutes may have been i*equired 
in the deseil-moving camp to secure the public 
health, or to allay the panic of infection. Hence 
it is po.ssibie tli.at many, peihaps mast of this 
repertory of symptoms may have disappeared with 
the period of tlie Exodus, and the snow-white 
form, which had pre-existed, may alone have 
ordinarily continued in a later age. Hut it is 
oljservable that, amongst these Levitii al symptoms, 
the scaling, or |weling off of the surfiice, is nowheie 
mentioned, nor is theje any exjiression in the 
Hebrew text which [Kiints to exfoliation of the 
cuticle. 'I’he principal morbid features ara a 
rising or swelling, a .scab or lialdness, and a bright 
or white spot (xiii. 2). Hut especially a white 
swelling in the skin, with a change of the hair 
of the part from the natural black to white or 
yellow (3, 10, 4, 20, 25, 30), or an appearance of 
a taint going “deeper tlian the skin,” or again, 
“raw flesh” appearing in the .swelling (10, 14, 
15), were critical signs of pollution. The mere 
swelling, or scab, or bright spot, wa^- remanded for 
a week as doubtful (4, 21, 26, 31), and for a 
second such perickl, if it had not yet pronounced 
(5). If it then spread (7, 22, 27, 35), it was 
decided as polluting. But if after the .second 
period of quarantine the trace died away and 
showed no symptfim of spreading, it was a mere 
scab, and the patient was adjudged clean (6, 23, 
.34). This tendency to spread seems especially 
to have been relied on. A spot most innocent 
in all other respects if it “spiead much abroad,** 
was unclean; whereas, as before femarkwl, the 
man so wholly overspread with the evil that it 
could find no farther range, wa.s on the contrary 
“clean** (12, 13). The»e two opposite criteria 
seem to shew, that whilst the disease manifested 
activity, the Moraic law imputed pollution to and 
imposed s^regation on the siiflerer, but that the 
jioint at which it might be viewed as having run 
its course was the signal for his readmission to 
**!!”*^””*^”* *** clear that the leprosy of Lev. 

Sin.f Jlv. means any severe disease spreading on file 
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surface of the body in the way described, and 90 
shooking of aspect, or so generally suspected of 
infection, that public feeling called for separation. 
It is now undoubted that the “ leprosy ** of modern 
Syria, and which has a wide range in Spain, Greece, 
and Nonvay, is the Kl^hnntiaBis Omecorum. It 
is said to have been brought home by the cm- 
saders into the various countries of Western and* 
Northern Europe. It certainly was not the dis- 
tinctive wliite lepi osy, nor do any of the described 
syiTijttoms in Lev. xiii. point to elephjuitia.sis. 
“Wliite as snow’* (2 K. v. 27) would be as in- 
applicable to elephantiasis as to small-pox. Fur- 
ther, the most striking and fearful results of tliis 
mpdern .vo-called “leprosy** are w'anting in the 
Mosiic description. Whetlier we re?;ard Lev, xiii, 
as .speaking of a group of diseases having mutually 
a mere superficial resemblance, or a real affinity, it 
need not prplex us that they do not correspond with 
the threefohl leprasy of Hippocrates (the &X<f>65i 
AtvK'tff and xvhich are said by Hatemari 

(Skm Diseases^ JMales vii, and viii.) to prevail 
still respectively as lepra alphoides^ lepra mtgarisy 
and lejjta nitfricans. The firat has more minut.e 
and whiter sc.iles, and the circular patches in 
which they foivn are smaller than those of the 
mdgans^ which a)>peiir8 in scaly discs of diflerent 
size.s, having nearly always a circular foiiii, first 
presenting small distinct rod shining elevations of 
the cuticle, tlien white scales which accumulate 
.vimetimes into a thick crust ; or, as Dr. Mason 
Good describes its ap|>earance (vol. iv. p, 451) as 
having a spreading .scale upon an elevated base; 
the elevations depressed in the middle, but without 
a change of colour : the black hair on the patches, 
whicli IS the prevailing colour of the hair iu Pales- 
tine. participating in the whiteness, and the patches 
themselves periietually widening in tlieir outline. 

A phosphate ot lime is probably what givt‘s their 
bright glossy colour to the scaly patches, and this 
in the kindred disease of icthyosis i.s de{iosited in 
gieat abundance on the surface. The tliird nigri- 
c««s, or rather mhfnsca^ is rarer, in form and dis- 
tribution, resembling the second, but differing in 
the dark livid coloiu* of the patches. The scaly 
ncrustations of the first species infest the flat of the 
fore-arm, knee, and pII>o\v joints, but on the face 
seldom extend beyond the foreh**ad and temples; 
comp. 2 (!hr. xxvi. 19: “tin* lepio^y rose iip in 
his forehead.*’ The ^•ure of this is not difficult; 
the second scarcely ever heals '^^Celsua, De Med, v. 
28, §19). 'fhe third is always accompanied by a 
cachectic condition of botly. Fnither, elephantiasis 
Itself has also passed current under the name of the 
“black lepi-osy.’* It is possible that the “freckled 
spot** of the A. V. Lev. xiii. 39 may comspoiid 
with the harmless lepra alphoides, since it is 
noted as “clean.** Tlieie is a remarkable concur- 
rence lietween the Aeschylean {Clweph, 271-274) 
description of tlie disease which was to produce 
“ lichens coursing over the flesh, eroding with 
fierce voracity the -former natural structure, and 
white hairs shooting up over the part diseased,” 
and some of tlie Mosaic symptoms ; the spreading 
•nergy of' the evil is dwelt upon both by Mose.s 
iiid by Aeschylus, as vindicating its character as a 
rourge of God. Hut the symptoms of “ white 
hairs ** is a curious and exact confirmation of the 
genuineness of the detail in the Mosaic account, 
especially as the poet’s language would rather 
mplT that the disease spoken of was not then 
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fomoBlicated in Greece, but the stiwi^, honx>r 
of some other land. There remains a curious 
question, before we quit Leviticus, as regards the 
^rosy of gaiments and houses. Some have 
thought gaiments worn by leprous patients in> 
tend^. This classing of garments and house- 
walls with the human epidermis, as lepmus, has 
moved the mirth of some, and the wonder of 
othei*s. Yet modern science has established what 
goes far to vindicate the Mosaic classification as 
more philosophical than such cavils. It is now 
known that there are some skin-diseases which 
originate in an acarus, and othei's which proceed 
from a fungus. In these we may probably 6nd 
the solution of the paradox. 'I’he analogy between 
the insect which frets the human skin and that 
which frets the gannent that covei's it, between 
the fungous growth that lines the crevices of the 
epideimis and that which creeps in the intci-sticcs 
of masonry, is close enough for the purposes of a 
ceremonial law, to which it is essential that there 
should be an arbitrary element intermingled with 
provisions manifestly reasonable. Michaelis has 
suggested a nitrous efflorescence on the surface of 
the stone, produced by saltpetre, or rather an acid 
containing it, and issuing in red spots, and cites 
the example of a house in Lubeck ; he mentions 
also exfoliation of the stone from other causes ; but 
probably these appearances would not be developed 
without a greater degree of dami) than is common 
in Palestine an<l i\rabia. It is manifest also that 
a disease in the human subject caused by an acarus 
or by a fungus would be certainly contagious, since 
the propagative cause could be* tiunsferred from 
person to person. The lepers of the New Testa- 
ment do not seem to offer occasion for special 
remark, save that by the N. T. period the disease, 
as known in Palestine, probably did not differ 
materially from the Hippocratic record of it. 

Le'ahem, a variation ip the form of the name of 
Laisii, afterwards Dan, occuning only in Josh, 
xix. 47 (twice). 

Letheoh (Hos. iii. 2, margin). [Measures.] 

Lett'ufl, the same as Hattush ( 1 Esd. viii. 29). 

Let'usMm, the name of the se(;ond of tlie sons of 
Dedan, son of Jokshan, Oen. xxv. 3 (and 1 Chr. i. 
32, Vulg.). Fresnel identifies it with 7<(sm, one 
of the ancient and extinct tribes of Arabia, like as 
he compares Leummim with Umeiyim. 

Le'ummim, the name of the third of the de- 
scendants of Dedan, son of Jokshan, Gen. xxv. 3 
(1 Chr. i, 32, Vulg.), being in the plural foiin like 
his brethien, Asshurim and Letushim. It evidently 
refers to a tribe or people sprung from Dedan. 
Leummim has been identified with the ’AAAou- 
fiaira^cu of Ptolemy, and by Fresnel with an Aiab 
tribe called Umeiyim, The latter was one of the 
very ancient tribes of Arabia of which no genealogy 
is given by the A]*abs, and who appear to have 
been ante-Abrahamic, and pobsibly aboriginal in- 
habitants of the country. 

Le'vi. L The name of the third son of Jacob 
by his wife Leah. This, like most other names in 
the patriarchal history, woa connected with the 
thoughts and feelings that gathered round the child’s 
birth. As derived fiom Idr&h “ to adhere,’* it gave 
nttemnee to the hope of the mother that the affec- 
tions of her husband, which had hitherto rested on 
the favoui'ed Rachel, would at last Im; drawn to her. 
“ This time will my husband be joined unto me, 
because J have boi*no him three sons *’ (Gen. xxix. 

Cun. D. B . 
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34). The new-born child was to be a fresh link 
binding the parents to each other metre closely than 
before. One fact alone is recorded In which he ap- 
pears pi’ominent. The sons of Jacob have come 
from Padan-Arnm to Canaan with their father, apd 
are with him Shalem, a city of Sfaechem.** 
Their sister Dinah goes out to see the d 80 ghtei*s 
of the land ** (Gen. xxxiv. t), i. e. as the woids pro- 
bably indicate, and as Josephus distinctly states 
{Ant, i. 21), to be present at one of their great 
annual gatherings for some festival of nature- 
worship, analogous to that which we meet with 
afterwards among the Midianites (Num, xxv. 2). 
'I’he license ot the time or the absence of her iiatunil 
guaidians exposes her, though yet in eoi-liest youth, 
to Inst and outi age. A stain is left, not only on 
her, but on the honour of her kindred, which, 
according to the rough justice of the time, nothing 
but blo<i could wash out. The duty of extorting 
that revenge fell, as in the case of Amnon and 
Tamar (2 Sam. xiii. 22), on the brothers rather 
than the father, just as, in the case of Kebeknh, it 
belonged to the brother to conduct the negotiations 
for the marriage. Simeon and Levi take the hisk 
upon themselves. 1'he history that follows is that 
of a cowardly and repulsive crime. For the offence 
of one man, they destroy and plunder a wdiole city. 
They cover their murderbus schemes with fair 
words and professions of fiiendship. 'fhey make 
the very token of their religion the instrument of 
their perfidy and revenge. Their father, timid 
and anxious as ever, utters a feeble lamentation. 
Of other facts in the life of Levi, there are none in 
which he hikes, as in this, a prominent ^nd dis- 
tinct part. He shares in the hatred which hi.« 
hrothem bear to Joseph, and joins in the plots 
against him (Gen. xxxvii. 4). Simeon appeal's to 
have been foremost in this attack on the favoin-Qil 
son of Rachel ; and it is at least probable that in 
this, as in their former guilt, Simeon and Levi 
were lu'othren. After this we tr;ice Levi as joining 
in the migi’ation of the tribe that owned Jacob as 
its pitriarch. He, with his three sons, Gershon, 
Kohath, Memri, went down into Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 
11). As one of the four eldest sons we may think 
of him as among the five (Gen. xlvii. 2) that were 
S()ecially pi-esented befoi-e Pharaoh. Then comes 
the last sc'ene in which his name appeiirs. When 
his father’s death draws near, and the sons are 
gathered round him, he hears the old crime brought 
up again to receive its sentence from the lips that 
ai*e no longer feeble and hesitating. They, no less 
than the incestuous first-born, had forfeited the 
privileges of their birthright.— > 8 . Son of Melchi, 
one of the near ancestors of our Lord, in fact the 
great-grandfather of Joseph (Luke iii. 24).—$, A 
more lemote ancestor of Christ, son of Simeon 
(Luke iii. 29).— 4. Mark ii. 14; Luke v. 27, 29. 
[Matthew.] 

Levi'aihail OCCUI'S five times in the text of the 
A. V., and once in the margin of Job iii. 8, where 
the text has ‘'mourning.” In the Hebrew Bible 
the word livyathan, which is, with the foregoing 
exception, always left imti*anslated in the A. V,, is 
found only in tlie following passages: Job iii. 8, 
xl. 25 (xli. 1, A. V.); Ps. Ixxiv. 14, civ. 26; Is. 
xxvii. 1. In the margin of Job iii. 8, and text of 
Job xli. 1, the crocodile is most clearly the animal 
denoted by the Hebrew , word. Ps, Ixxiv. 14 also 
clearly points to this same saurian. The context 
of Ps. civ. 26 seems to show that in ^is 
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the name repi-esente some animal of the whale 
tribe; but it is somewhat unoei*tatn what animal 
Is denoted in Is. xxvii. 1 . The pesst^ in Job iii. 8 is 
beset with difficulties. There can however be iittl 
doubt that the margin is the coirect rendering. Thei e 
appears to be some reference to those who practised 
enchantments. The detailed description of levia- 
than given in Job xli. indisputably belongs to the 
trocodile. The Egyptian crocodile also is certain] j 
the animal denoted by leviathan is Ps. Ixxiv. 14. 
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The leviathan of Ps. civ. 26 seems clearly enough 
to allude to some great cctacejui. The Orca gla- 
diator (Gray), the Physalus antiquorum (Gray), 
or the Horqual de la MSditerranee (Cuvier), are 
not uncommon in the Mediterranean, and in an- 
cient times the species may have been more 
numerous. There is some uncertainty about tlie 
leviathan of Is. xxvii. 1. As the terra leviatfian is 
evidently used in no limited sense, it is not impit)- 
bable that the leviathan the piercing serpent,” or 

leviathan the ci ooked seipent,” may denote some 
sjiecies of the great iwk-snakcs (Boidae) which are 
common in ^uth and West Africa, peihaps the 
Hortuiia Sebae, which Schneider {Amph, ii. 266), 
under the synonym Boa hieroglyphica^ appears to 
identify with the huge sei'peift i-epresent^ on the 
Egyptian monuments. 

Le'vis, imprapeily given as a proper name in 
1 Esd. ix. 14, It is simply a corruption of “ the 
Levite ” in Ezr. x. 1 5. 

Le'vites. The analogy of .he names of the other 
tiibes of Israel would lead us U include under these 
titles the whole ti-ibe that tj aced its descent from 
Levi. The existence of another division, however, 
within the tribe itself, in the higher office of tlie 
priesthood as limited to ** the sous of Aaron,” gave 
to the common form, in this instance, a peculiar 
meaning. Most frequently the Levites am dis- 
tinguished, as such, fiom the priests (1 K. viii. 4; 
Ezr. ii, 70 ; John i. 19, &c.), and this is the mean- 
ing which has perpetuated itself. Sometimes tlie 
word extends to the whole tribe, the priests in- 
cluded (Korn. XXXV. 2; Josh. xxi. 3, 41 ; Ex. vi. 
25; Lev. xxv. 32, &c.). Sometimes again it is 
added as an epitb^ of the smaller portion of the 
tribe, and we read of ** the priests the Levites " 
(Josh. iii. 3; Ez. xliv. 16). The histoiy of the 
ti'ibe, and of the functions attached to its several 
orders, is obviously essential to any right apprehen- 
sion of the history of Israel as a people. It will 
fall naturally into four great periods. I. The time 
of the Exodus. 11. The period of the Judges, 
111. That of the Monai'chy. IV. That from the 
Cvptivity to the destruction of Jerusalem.— »1. The ; 
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abUnoe of all reference to tbe consecrated charaetei 
of thedLevites in the book of Genesis is noticeable 
enough. The only occasion on which the patriarch 
of the tribe appears— the massacre of the She* 
chemites — may indeed have contributed to in- 
fluence the history of his descendants, by fostering 
in them the same fierce wild zeal against all that 
threatened to violate the purity of their race; but 
generally what strikes us is the absence of all re- 
cognition of the later character. In the genealogy 
of Gen. xlvi. 11, in like manner, the list does not 
go lower down than the thrae sons of Levi, and 
they are given in the older of their bii th, not in 
that which would have corresponded to the official 
superiority of the Kohathitos. I'here are no 
signs, again, that the tribe of Levi had any special 
pre-eminence over the others during the Egyptian 
bondage. Within the tribe itself tiiei'e are some 
slight tokens that the Kohathites are gaining the 
flrat place. But as yet there are no traces of a 
caste*character, no signs of any intention to esta- 
blish an hereditary priesthood. Up to this time 
thb Isioelites had worahipped the God of their 
fathers after their fathers’ manner. It w'as ap- 
parently with this as their ancestral worship 
that they cane up out of Egypt. The “young 
men” of the sons of Israel oder sticriHces (Ex. 
xxiv, 5). They, we may infer, are the priests 
who remain with the people while Moses ascends 
the heights of vSinai (xix. 22-24), They repre- 
sented the truth that the whole people were “ a 
kingdom of priests” (xix. 6). Neither they nor 
the “ officers and judges ” appointed to assist Moses 
in administering justice (xviii. 25) are connected 
in any special manner with the tribe of Levi, ’Die 
first step towards a change was made in the insti- 
tution of an hei editary priesthood in the family of 
Aaron, during the first withdrawal of Moses to 
the solitude of Sinai (xxviii, 1). The next exten- , 
sion of the idea of the priesthood giewoutofthe 
terrible crisis of Ex. xxxii. The tribe stood fortli, 
separate and npait, recognising even in this stern 
work the spiritual as higher than the natinal, and 
theiefore counted worthy to be the representative 
of the ideal life of the people, “ an Israel witliin an 
Israel.” From this time accxinlirigly tlicy occupied 
a distinct position. The ti ibe of l.evi was to take 
the place of that earlier priesthood of the first-born 
as represen tative.s of the holiness of the people. 
The minds of tlie people were to be drawn to the 
fact of the substitution by the close numerical cor- 
respondence of the consecrated tribe with that of 
those whom they replaced. As the Tabernacle was 
the sign of the pi eseuce among the pe<iple of their 
unseen King, so the Levites weie, among the other 
tribes of Israel, as the royal guaitl that waited 
exclusively on Him, When the people weie at rest 
they encamped as guardians rauud the sacred tent 
(Num. i. 51, xviii, 22). The Levites might come 
nearer than the other tribes ; but they might not 
sacriflee, nor bum incense, nor see the “ holy 
things” of the sanctuary till they were covered 
(Num, iv, 15). When on the march no hands 
but theire might strike the tent at the commence- 
ment of the day's journey, or cany the paits of its 
structure during it, or pitch tbe tent once again 
when they halted (Num. i. 61). It was obviously 
essential for such a work that there should be a 
flxed assignment of duties; and now accordingly 
we meet with the first outlines of the organization 
which afterwards became permanent. The division 
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of the tribe into the three sections th«t traced their 
descent from the sons of Levi, formed the ^eund* 
work of it. The work which tliey ail had to do 
requiied a niai/s full strength, and therefore, 
though twenty was the starting-point for militaiy 
service (Num. i.), they were not to enter on their 
active service till they were thirty (Num, iv. 2^1, 
30, 35). 'At fifty they were to he free from all 
duties but those of superintendence (Num. viii. 25, 
26). The result of this limitation gave to the 
Kohathites 2750 on active service out of 8600 ; to 
the sons of Gershon 2630 out of 7500 ; to those of 
Memri 3200 out of 6200 (Num. iv.). Of these 
the Kohathites, as tiearest of kin to the priests, held 
from the hrst the highest offices. I'hey were to 
hear all the vessels of the sanctuary, the ark itself 
included (Num. iii. 31, iv. 15; Deut. xxri. 25), 
after the pnests had covered them with the dark- 
blue cloth which was to hide them from all pio- 
fane gaze ; and thus they became also the guardians 
of all the sacred ti ensures which the people had so 
fi^ly oflered. The Gershonites had to carry the 
tent-luingings and curtains (Num. iv. 22-26). The 
heavier burden oY the boards, bais, and pillars of 
the tabernacle fell on the sons of Idei ari. Before the 
march began the whole tribe was once agiiin solemnly 
set apart. 'J'he new institution was, however, to 
receive a severe shock from those who were most 
interested iu it. The section of the Levites whose 
position brought them into cot»tact with the tribe 
of Kcuhen conspired with it to reassert the old 
patriarchal system of a household priesthood (Num. 
zvi.). When their self-willed ambition had been 
punished it was time also to provide more de- 
finitely for them, and this involved a permanent 
organisation for the future as well as for the pre- 
sent. Jehovah wivs to be their inheritance (Num, 
xviii. 20; Deut. x. 9, xviii. 2), They were to 
have no territorial po.ssessions. In place of them 
tliey were to receive fioin the others the tithes of 
the produce of the land, tiom which they, in their 
turn, offered a tithe to the priests, as a recognition 
of their higher consecration (Num. xviii. 21, 24, 
26 ; Neh. x. 37). When the wanderings of the 
people should be over and the tabernacle have a 
settled j)lace, great part of the labour that had 
fallen on them would come to an end, and they too 
would need a fixed abode. LHstinctiiess and diffu- 
sion weie both to be secured by the assignment to 
the whole tribe of forty-eight cities, with an out- 
lying “suburb*' (Num. xxxv. 2) of meadow-land 
for the pasturage of their flocks and herds. The 
revei-ence of the people for them was to be 
heightened by the selection of six of these as cities 
of refuge. Through the whole land the Levites 
were to take the place of the old household pnests, 
sharing in all festivals and rejoicings (Deut. xii, 19, 
xiv, 26, 27, xxvi. 11). Every third year they 
were to have an additional share in the produce 
of the land (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12). To “the 
priests the Levites** was to beloug the office of 
preseiTing, transcribing, and interpi^ting the law 
(Deut. xvii. 9-12; xxxi. 26). 8uch, if one may 
so speak, was the ideal of the religious oiganisatioii 
which was present to the mind of the lawgiver. 
The great principle was, that the warrior-caste 
who had guarded the tent of the captain of the 
hosts of Israel, should be throughout the land as 
witnesses that the people still owed allegiance to 
Him. As yet, no traces appear of their character 
as a learned caste, and or the work which after- 
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wards belonged to them as hymn-widtord and 
musicians.— 11. The successor of Moses, though be- 
longing to another tribe, did fiuthfuUy all that 
could be done to convert this idea into a reality* 
The submission the Gibeonites, after they had 
obtained a promise that their lives should be sparod, 
enabled him to relieve tlie tribe-divisions of Ger- 
shon and Merari of the most burdensome of their 
duties. The conquered Hivites became “ hewers 
of wood and drawem of water ’* for the house of 
Jehovah and for the congregation (Josh. ix. 27), 
As soon as the conquerois had advanced far enough 
to proceed to a partition of the country, the forty- 
eight cities were assigned to them. The scanty 
memorials that are left us in the book of Judges 
fail to show how far, for any length of time, the 
reality answered to the idea. The tendency of 
the people to fall into the idolatry of the neigh- 
bouring nations showed either that the Levites 
failed to hear their witness to the truth or had 
no power to. enforce it. The old household priest- 
hood revives, and there is the iibk of the national 
worship breaking up into individualism (Judg. xvi.). 
The shameless license of the sons of Eli may be 
looked upon as the result of a long peiiod of decay, 
affecting the whole order. 'I'he work of Samuel 
was the starting-point of a better time. Himself a 
Levite, and, though not a priest, belonging to that 
section of the Levites which was neaiest to the 
priesthood (1 Chr. vi. 28), adopted as it were, by a 
special dedication into the priestly line and trained 
for its offices (1 Sam. ii. 18), he appears as in- 
fusing a fresh life, the author of a new organisa- 
tion. There is. no reason to think, indeed, that 
the companies or schools of the sons of the pro- 
phets which appear in his time (1 Sam. x. 5), and 
aie traditionally said to have been founded by him, 
consisted exclusively of Levites; but there ai« 
many signs that the members of that tribe fonned 
a large element in the new order, and received new 
strength from it.— ill. The capture of the Ark by 
the Philistines did not entirely interrupt the wor- 
ship of the Israelites, and the ministrations of tlie 
Levites went on, first at Shiloh (1 Sam. xiv. 3), 
then for a time at Nob (1 Sam. xxii, 1 1), after- 
wards at Gibeon (I K. lii. 2; 1 Chr. xvi. 39). 
The histoiy of the return of the ark to Beth- 
shemesh after its capture by the Philistines, and its 
subsequent removal to Kiijath-jearim, points appa- 
rently to some strange complications, rising out of 
the anomalies of this period, and affecting, in some 
measure, the position of the tribe of Levi. I’he 
rule of Samud and his sons, and the pi'ophetical 
character now connected with the tribe, tended to 
give them the position of a ruling caste. In the 
strong desire of the people for a king, we may 
perhaps trace a protest against the assumption by 
the Levites of a higher position than that originally- 
assigned. The reign of Saul, in its later period, 
was at any rate the assertion of a self-willed power 
against the priestly order. The reign of David, 
however, wrought the change from persecution to 
honour. When his kingdom was established, there 
came a fuller organisation of the whole tribe. Their 
position in relation to the priesthood was once again 
definitely recognised. When the ark was carried 
up to its new resting-place in Jeiiisalem, thoir 
claim to be the bearers of it was publicly acknow- 
ledged (1 Chr. XV. 2). In the procession whick 
attended the ultimate conveyance oi' the nrk to its 
new resting-place the Levites w:re ^wpicuotia 
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wenring their linen ephods, and appearing in their 
new character as minstrels (1 Chr, xv. 27» 28). 
In the worahip of the tabeniacle under David, as 
afteiwards in that of the Temple, we may trace a 
development of the simpler arrangemepts of the 
wilderness and of Shiloh. The Levites were 
the gatekeepers, vergers, sacristans, choristers of the 
central sanctuary of the nation. They were, in 
the language of 1 Chr, xxiii. 24-32, to which we 
may refer as almost the locus classicus on this sub- 
ject, ** to wait on the sons of Aaran for the service 
of the house of Jehovah, in the courts, and the 
chambers, and the purifying of all holy things.*' 
This included the duty of providing “ for the shew- 
bi-ead, and the fine Hour for meat-offering, imd for 
the unleavened bread,” They were, besides this, ** to 
t-tand every morning to thank and praise Jehovah, 
and likewise at even.” They were lastly “ to 
.offer ” — 1 . e, to assist the pmests in offering — “ nil 
burnt-sacrifices to Jehovah in the sabbaths and on 
the set feasts.” They lived for the greater pait 
of the year in their own cities, and came up at 
fixed periods to take their turn of work (1 Chr. 
XXV., xxvi.). How long it lasted we have no suffi- 
cient data for detenniniug. The education which 
the Levites received for their peculiar duties, no 
less than their connexion^ more or less intimate, 
with the schools of the prophets, would tend 
to make them, so far as there was any eiucation 
at all, the tcachei-s of the others, the transcribers 
and interpreters of the I.aw, the chi oiiiclera of 
the times in which they lived. We have s»ome 
striking instances of their appearance in this new 
character. The two books of Chfouicles bear uu- 
mistakeable marks of having been written by men 
whose interests were all gathered round the serv- 
ices of the Temple, and who were familiar with 
its records. Tlie former subdivisions of the tribe 
xvere recognised in the assignment of the new 
duties, and the Kohathites retained their old pre- 
eminence, As in the old days of the Exodus, so in 
the organi-sation under David, the Levites were not 
include in the general census of the people (1 €br. 
xxi. G), and foimed ac<iordingly no portion of its 
military strength. A separate ccns^, made appar- 
ently before the change of age just mentioned 
(1 Chr. xxiii, 3), gives — 24,000 over the woik of 
the Temple, 6000 officers and judges, 4000 
porters, *. e, gate-keejiei's, and, as such, bearing 
aims (1 Chr. ix. 19; 2 Chr. xxxi. 2), 4000 
praising Jehovah with instruments. The latter 
number, however, must have included the full 
choruses of the Temple. "J’he more skilled musi- 
cians among the sons of Heman, Asaph, and Jedu- 
thuii are numbered at 288, in 24 sections of 12 
each. The revolt of the ten tribe.s, and the policy 
pur.sued by Jeroboam, led to a great change in the 
^lositioii of the Levites. They were the witnesses 
of an appointed order and of a centi-al worship. 
He wished to make the priests the creatures and 
instruments of the king, and to establish a provin- 
cial and divid»l worship. The natural result was, 
that they lefe the cities assigned to them in the 
territory of Israel, and gathered round the metro- 
polis of Judah (2 Chr. xi. 13, 14). In the kingdom 
of Judah they weie, from this time forward, a 
|]^wcvful holy, politically, as well as ecclesias- 
tically. We find them prominent in the war of 
Abijah against .Jeroboam (2 Chr. xiii, 10-12), 1 
They are sent out by Jehoshaphat to instruct and i 
judge the people (2 Chr. xix. 8-10). The apostasy 
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that followed on the . marriage of Jdiorain and 
Athalif^ ex^iosed them for a time to the dominance 
of a hostile system ; but the services of the Temple 
appear to have gone on, and the Le\ ites wera t^aia 
conspicuous in the counter-revolution effected by 
Jehoiada (2 CIu’. xxiii.), and in restoring the 
Temple to its former stateliness under Joash 
(2 Chr. xxiv. 5). The closing of the Temple under 
Ahax involved the cessation at once of their work 
and of their privileges (2 Chr, xxviii. 24). Under 
Hezekiah they again became prominent, as conse- 
crating themselves to the special work of cleansing 
and repairing the Temple (2 Chr. xxix, 12-10); and 
the hymns of David and of Asaph were again I'e- 
newed. 'fheir old privileges were restored, they 
were put forwaid as teachers (2 Chr. xxx. 22), 
and the payment of titlies, which had piobvbly 
been discontinued under Ahaz was lenewed (2 Chr. 
xxxi. 4). The genealogies of tlie tribe were revised 
(ver. 17), and the old classification kept its ground. 
The reign of Manasseh was for them, during the 
greater part of it, a period of depi-ession. That of 
Josiah witnessed a fi esh revival and reorganisation 
(2 Chr. xxxiv. 8-13). In the great passover of his 
eighteenth year they took their place as teachers of 
the people, as well as leaders of their worship 
(2 Chr. xxxv. 3, 15). Then came the Egyptian 
and Chaldaean invasions, and the rule of cowardly 
and apostate kings. The sacred tribe itself showed 
itself unfaithful. They had, as the penalty of their 
sin, to witness the destruction of the Tcmjde, and 
to. tasTie the bitterness of exile.— IV. After the 
Captivity. The position taken by the Levites in 
the firat movements of the return fiom Dabylon 
indicates that they had cherished the traditions and 
maintained the practices of their tribe. I'hey, we 
may believe, were those who were specially called 
on to sing to their conquerors one of the songs of 
Zion. It is noticeable however, that in the first 
body of returning exiles they are present in a dis- 
projiortionately small number (Ezr. ii. 36-42). 
Those who do come take their old parts at the 
foundation and dedication of the second Temple 
(Ezr. iii. 10, vi, 18), In the next movement 
under Ezra their reluctance (whatever may have 
b«^n its origin) was even inoie strongly marked. 
None of them piesented themselves at the first 
groat gathering (Ezr. viii. 15). The special efforts 
of Ezra did not succeed in bringing together more 
than 38, and their place had to be filled by 220 of 
the Nethinim (ib. 20). Those who returned with 
him resumed their functions at the feast of Taber- 
nacles as teachers and interpretera (Neh. viii. 7), 
and those who were most active in that work were 
foremost also in chanting the hymn-like prayer 
which appears in Neh. ix. as the* last great effort 
of Jewish psalmody. They are recognised in the 
great national covenant, and the offerings and 
tithes which were their due are once more solemnly 
secured to them (Neh. x. 37-39). They take their 
old places in the Temple and in the villages near 
Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 29), and are present in full 
array at the great feast of the Dedication of tHe 
Wall. The t%vo prophets who were active at the 
time of the Keturii, Haggni and Zechariah, if they 
did not belong to the tribe, lielped it forward in 
tlie work of restoration. The strongest measures 
are adopted by Nebemiah, as before by Ezra, to 
guard £he purity of their blood from the contami-* 
nation of mixed mai’riages (Ezr. x. 23) ; and they 
are made the ^special guardians of the holiness o' 
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ihe Sabbath (Neh, xiii. 22), The last prophet 
of the 0. T. sees, aa part of his vision of the latter 
days, the time when the Lord “shall purity the 
sons of Levi ** (Mai. iii. 3), The guidanoe of 
the 0. T. fails ns at this point, and the history 
of the Levites in relation to the national life be> 
comes consequently a matter of inference and con- 
jectuie. The synagogue worship, then oiiginated, 
or receiving a new development, was organised 
irrespectively of them, and thus throughout the 
whole of Palestine there were means of instruction 
in the Law with which they weie not connected. 
During tlie period that followed the Captivity they 
contributed to the formation of the so-called Great 
Synagogue. They, with the priests, theoretical y 
constituted and practically formed the majority of 
the permanent Sfinhedrim, and as such had a lai'ge 
* share in the {idministmtion of justice even in aipital 
cases. They take no prominent pirt in the Macca- 
baean struggles, though they must Lave been present 
at the great purification of the Temple. They 
apyjear but seldom in the history of the N. T. 
' Where we meet with their names it is as the type 
of a formal heartless worship, without sympathy 
and without love (Luke x. 32). The mention of 
a Levite of Cyprus in Acts iv. 36 shows that 
the changes of the previous century liad caiTled 
that tribe also into “ the dispei-sed among the 
Gentiles.’* Later on in the histoiy of the fi»*st 
century, when the Temple had received its final 
completion under the younger Agrippa, we find 
one section of the tribe engaged in a new move- 
ment. With that strange unconsciousness of a 
coming doom which so often marks the last stage 
of a decaying system, the singers of the Temple 
tliought it a fitting time to apply for the right 
of wearing the same linen garment as the priests, 
and pc IS ua Jed the king that the concession of this 
privilege would be the glory of his reign (Joseph. 
Ant. XX. 8 , §6). The other Levites at the same 
time asked for and obtained the privilege of joining 
in the Tem])le choruses, from which hitherto they 
had been excluded. The destruction of the Temple 
so soon afler they had attained the object of their 
desires came as with a grim iiony to sweep away 
their occupation, and so to deprive them of every 
vestige of that which had distinguished them from 
other Israelites. They were merged in the crowd 
•of captives that were scattered over the Koman 
world, and disappetir from the stage of Ifistory. 
Looking at the long history of which the outline 
has been here traced, we find in it the light and 
darkness, the good and evil, which mingle in the 
character of most corporate or caste societicvs. On 
the one hand, the Levites, as a tribe, tended to fall 
into a foimal worship, a nairow and exclusive 
exaltation of themselves and of their countiy. On 
the other hand, we must not forget that they were 
chosen, together vrith the priesthood, to bear wit- 
ness of great ti’uths which might otherwise have 
perished fiorn remembrance, and that they bore it 
well through a long succession of centuries. It is 
not often, in the histoiy of the world, that a reli- 
gious caste or order has jKissed away with more 
claims to the respect and gratitude of mankind 
than the tribe of Levi. 

Lerlt'ioiui. Contents. — The Book consists of 
the following pnncipal sections ; — I. The laws 
touching sacrifices (chap, i.-vii.), II. An his- 
torical section containing, first, the consecration 
of Aaron and his sons (chap. viii.)i{ next, his finst 
ofiering for himself and his people fciuip. ix.) ; and 
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lastly, the destruction of Nadab and Abihu, the eone 
of Aaron, for their presumptuous offence (chap. x.). 
III. The laws concerning purity and impurity, ^d 
the appropriate sacrifices and o^nances for putting 
away impurity (chap, xi.-xvi,). IV. Laws diiefiy 
intended to mark the separation between Israel and 
the heathen nations (chap, xvii.-xx.). V. I^awa 
concerning the priests (xxi., xxii.); and oa*tain 
holy days and festivals (xxiii., xxv,), together with 
an episode (xxiv.). The section extends from chap, 
xxi. 1 to xxvi. 2. VI. Piomises and threats (xxvi. 
2-46). VII. An appendix containing the laws 
conceniing vows (xxvii.).— I. The book of Exodus 
concludes with the account of the completion of 
the tabernacle. From the tabernacle, thus rendered 
gloi-ious by the Divine Presence, issues the legisla- 
tion contained in the book of Leviticus. As Jeho- 
vah draws near to the people in the tabernacle, so 
the people dmw ne&t to Jehovah in the offering. 
Without offerings none may approach Him. The 
regulations respecting the sacrifices fall into three 
gi’oups, and each of these groups again consists of 'a 
decalogue of instructions. 1. The firat group of 
regulations (chap, i.-iii.) deals with three kinds 
of offerings: the burnt-offering, the meat-offering, 
and the thank-o/fering. i. The bunit-offering (chap, 
i.) in three sections. It might be either (1) a male 
without blemish from the /lerds^ ver. 3-9 ; or (2) a 
male without blemish from the flocks, or lesser 
cattle, ver. 10-13; or (3) it might be fowls, an 
offering of turtle-doves or young pigeons, ver. 
14-17. The next group (chap, ii.) presents many 
inoie difficulties, ii. The meat-offering, or blood- 
less ofiering in- four sections ; (1) in its uncooked 
form, consisting of fine flour with oil and frank- 
incense, ver. 1-3; (2) in its cooked foim, of which 
three different kinds are specified — baked in the 
oven, fried, or boiled, ver. 4-10 ; (3) the prohibi- 
tion of leaven, and the direction to use salt m all 
the meat-olleriugs, 11-13 ; (4) thb oblation of firet- 
fruits, 14-16. This at least seems on the whole to 
be the best arrangement of the group. The 
Masoretic arrangement is in five sections : vers. 
1-3 ; 4; 6, 6; 7-13; 14-16. iii. The She- 
lamim — “ peace-oflciiug” (A, V.), or “ thank- 
oti’ering” (Ewald), (chap, iii.) in three sections. 
Strictly speaking this falls under two heads : first, 
when it is of the herd ; and secondly, when it is 
of the flock. But this la^t has again its subdivi- 
sion ; for the offeiing when of the flock may be 
either a lamb or a goat. Accordingly the three 
sections are, vers. 1-5; 7-11 ; 12-16; and ver. 17 
a geueuil conclusion. This concludes the first 
Decalogue of the hook. 2. Chap, iv., v. Tho 
laws concerning the sin-offering and the trespass- (or 
guilt-) offering. The sin-offering (chap, iv,' is 
tre.ated of under four specified cases, after a short 
introduction to the whole in ver. 1, 2: (1) th6 
sin-offering for the priest, 3-12 ; (2) for the whole 
congregation, 13-21; (3) for a ruler, 22-26 ; (4) 
for one of the common people, 27-35. After these 
four cases, in whicli the ofiering is to be made for 
four dillerent classes, there follow provisions re- 
specting three several kinds of transgression for 
which atonement must be made (v. 1-4). We 
may follow Bertheau, Baumgarten, and Knobel, 
in regui-ding them as special instances in which 
a sin-offering was to be brought. The Decalogue 
is then completed by the three regulations respect- 
ing the guilt-ofiering (or ti-espass-offering) : first, 
when any one sins “ through ignorance in the holy 
things of Jehovah’* (ver. 14-20). As in the 
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XV, 16-31. The law of uncleanness by issue, &c,, 
in two decalogues. (1) ver. 13-15; (2) ver. 
28-30. We again give Bertheau’s arrangement, 
though we do not piofess to regard it as in all 
j-eapects satisfactory. 6. (1) ver. 2, 3; (2) ver 
4; (3) ver. 6; (4) ver. 6; (5) ver. 7; (6) ver. 
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trespass-offering (vi. 9-18), 

K fik I^ccalogue is contained in ver. 19-30 
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•these Beitheau considers as one enactment 

(10) ver. 13-15. 6. (I) ver. 16; (2) ver. 17 

(3) ver. 18; (4) rer. 19; (5) ver. 20; (6) ver 
o. . /.N or, 23. 


(10) ver. 28-30. In order to complete this 
an-angement, he consideis vei-ses 25-27 as a kind 
ot supplementary enactment provided for an irre- 
plar uncleanness, leaving it as quite uncertain 
however whether this was a later addition or not. 
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HyII, (fw, 3*5, ver. 6* 7, Ter. 8, 9, rer. 10*>12, 
Ter. 13, 14, ver. 15) bear upon the natuie aud 
meaning of the saciiHce to Jehovah as compared 
with the sacriBces offered to false gods. It would 
seem too that it was necessary to guard against 
any license to idolatrous practices, which might 
possibly be drawn from the sending of the goat 
for Azazel into the wilderness, especially peihaps 
against the Egyptian custom of appeasing the Evil 
Spirit of the wilderness and averting his malice. 
To this thei'e may be an allusion in vcr. 7. Per- 
haps however it is better and more simple to regard 
the enactments in these two chapters as directed 
against two prevalent heatlien practices, the eating 
of bloo<l and Ibrniciition. In chap, xviii., after the 
introduction, ver. 1-5, there follow twenty enact- 
ments concerning unlawful mairiages and unna- 
tuml lusts. The first ten are contained one in 
each verse, ver. 6-15. The next ten range them- 
selves in like manner with the verses, except that 
ver. 17 and 23 contain each two. Chap. xix. 
Three Decalogues, introduced by the words, ** Ye 
shall be holy, for I Jehovah your God am holy,"' 
and ending wsth, ** Ye shall obsei’ve all my statutes, 
and all my judgments, and do them. I am Jeho- 
vah." The laws here are of a very mixed cha- 
racter, and many of tliem merely a repetition of 
previous laws.— V. We come now to the last 
gioup of decalogues — that contaijied in ch. xxi.- 
xxvi 2. The subjecfjs comprised in these enact- 
ments aie — First, the personal purity of the priests. 
"Ihey may not defile themselves for the dead;. their 
wives and daughters must be pure, jfhd they them* 
.s(dves must be free ftom all pei*sonai blemish (eh. 
XXI.). Next, the eating of the holy things is ])er- 
m it ted only to priests who ai e free from all un- 
cleanness : they and their household only may eat 
them (xxii, 1-16). Thirdly, the offerings of Israel 
are to be pure and without blemish (xxii. 17-33). 
The fourth series provides for the due celebiation of 
the gi eat festivals when priests and people were to 
be gathei^d together before Jehovah in holy coii- 
vooatiou. We will again briefly indicate Bertheau’s 
groups. 1. Chap. xxi. Ten laws, as follows: — 

(1) ver. 1-3; (2) ver. 4; (3) ver. 3, 6; (4) ver. 
7, 8; (5) ver. 9; (6) ver. 10, 11 ; (7) ver. 12; 
(8; ver. 13, 14 ; (9) ver. 17-21 ; (10) ver. 22, 23. 
2. Chap. xxii. 1-16. (1) ver. 2; (2) ver. 3; 

(3) ver. 4 ; (4) ver. .5-7 ; (5) ver. 8, 9 ; (6) ver. 

10; (7) ver. 11; (8) ver. 12; (9) ver. 13; (10) 
ver. 14-16. 3. Chap, xxii, 17-33, (1) ver. 18- 
20; (2) ver. 21; (3j ver. 22; (4) ver. 23; (5) 
ver. 24 ; (6) ver. 25 ; (7) ver. 27 ; (8) ver. 28; 
(9; ver. 29; (10) ver. 30; aud a general conclu- 
sion in ver. 31-33. 4. Chap, xxiii. (1) ver. 3; 

(2) ver. 5-7 ; (3) ver. 8 ; (4) ver. 9-14; (5) ver. 

15-21; (6) ver. 22; (7) ver. 24, 25; (8) ver. 
27-32; (9) ver. 34, 35; (10) ver. 36: ver. 37, 
38 contain the conclusion or general summing up 
of the Ifecalogue, On the remainder of the chapter, 
as well as chap, xxiv., see below. 5. Chap. xxv. 
1-22. (1) ver. 2; (2) ver. 3, 4; (3) ver. 5; 

(4) ver. 6; (5) ver, 8-10; (6) ver. 11, 12; (7) 

ver. 13 ; (8) ver. 14; (9) ver. 15 ; (10) ver. 16: 
with a concluding formula in ver, 18-22. 6. Chap, 
xxv. 23-38. (1) ver. 23, 24; (2) ver. 25; (3) 
ver. 26, 27 ; (4) ver. 28; (5) ver. 29; (6) ver. 
30; (7) ver. 31 ; (8) ver. 32, 33; (9) ver. 34; 
(10) ver. 35-37; the conclusion to the whole in 
vcr, 38. 7. Chap. xxv. 39-*xxvi. 2. (1) ver. 39 ; 

"2) ver. 40-42; (3) ver. 43 ; (4) ver. 44, 45; 
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(5) v^. 43; (6) ver, 47-49; (7) ver. 50; (8y 
ver. 51, 52; (9) ver. 53; (10), vcr. 54. It will 
be observed that the above armi^^ement ie only com 
pleted by omitting the latter part of chap* xxiii. 
and the whole of chap. xxiv. But it is clear that 
chap, xxiii. 39-44 is a later addition, containing 
further instructions respecting the Feast of Taber 
nacles. Chap, xxiv., again, has a peculiar cha 
racter of its own.— VI. The seven decalogues am 
now fitly closed by words of promise and threat- 
promise of largest, richest blessing to those that 
hearken unto and do these commandments ; threati 
of utter destruction to those that bi eak the covenant, 
of their God.— VII. The legislation is evidently 
completed in the last words of the preceding chap- 
ter: — These are the statutes and judgments and 
Jaws which Jehovah made between Him and the 
children of Israel in Mount Sinai by the hand of 
Moses." Chap, xxvii. is a later appendix. Inte- 
gritif , — This is very generally admitted. Those 
critics even who are in favour of different docu- 
ments in the Pentateuch assign nearly the whole of 
this book to one writer, the Eloliist, or author of the 
onginul document. Accoiding to Kuobel the only 
po)*tion$ which are not to be leferred to the Elohist 
are — Moses’ rebuke of Aaron because the goat of 
the sin-offering had been burnt (x. 16-20); the 
group of laws in chap, xvii.-xx. ; C6i*tain additional 
enactments i-especting the Sabbath and the Feast of 
Weeks and of Tabernacles (xxiii., part of ver. 2, 
and ver. 3, ver. 18, 19, 22, 39-44); the punish- 
ments ordained for blasphemy, murder, &c. (xxiv. 
10-23); the directions respecting the Sabbatical 
year (xxv. 18-22), and the promises and warnings 
contained in chap. xxvi. We must not quit this 
book without a word on what may be csilled its 
spiritual meaning. That so elaborate a litunl 
looked beyond itself we cannot doubt. It was 
a prophecy of things to come ; a shadow wliereof 
the substance was Christ and His kingdom. We 
may not always be able to say what the exact, 
relation is between the type and the antitype. But 
we cannot lead the Epistle to the Hebrews and not 
acknowledge that the Levi tical piiests “served the 
pattern and type of heavenly things — that the 
siicrifices of the Law pointed to and found their 
interpretation in the Lamb of God — that the oixlin- 
ances of outward purifleation signified the true 
inner cleansing of the heart and conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God. One idea 
moreover penetrates the whole of this vast and 
buidensome ceremonial, and gives it a real glory 
even apart from any prophetic significance. Holi- 
ne^s is its character. 

lib 'anus, the Greek form of the nameLEBANOc; 
(1 Esd. IV. 48, V. 55; 2 Esd. xv. 20; Jud. i. 7 ; 
Ecclus. xxiv. 13, 1. 12)). Anti-UBANUS occurs 
only in Jud. i. 7. 

libortinof. This word occurs once qnly in the 
N. T. (Acts vi. 9). The question is, who were 
these “ Libel-tines,” and in what relation did 
stand to the others who are mentioned with them ? 
Of the name itself there have been several explana- 
tions. (1.) 'J'he other names being local, this aleo 
has been referred to a town of Libertum in the 
pro-consular province of Africa. — (2.) Conjectuivil 
i-eadiiigs have been proposed, but e\''ery rule of 
textual criticism is against the reception of a read- 
ing unsupported by a single MS. or version.— 
(3.) Taking the woi-d in ite received mem mg as 
zfreedmen, Lightfoot finds in it a desoriptkm ^ 
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natives of Palestine, who, having fiUlen into slavei'y, 
had been manumitted by Jewish mastera. — (4.) 
Grotius and Viti-inga explain the woixl os describ- 
ing Italian freedmen who had become conveits to 
Juddsm. — (5.) 1’he earliest explication of the word 
(Chrysost.) is also that which has been adopted by 
the most recent authorities. The Libertini are 
Jews who, having been taken prisoners by Pompey 
and other Koman generals in the Syrian wars, had 
been reduced to uaveiy, and had afterwards been 
emancipated, and returned, permanently or for a 
time, to the countiy of their fathers. 

IiiVnalii a city which lay in the south-west 
pu-t of the Holy Land. It was taken by Joshua 
immediately after the loUt of Beth-hoi-on. Libnah 
belonged to the district of the Shefelah, the mari- 
time lowland of Judah, among the cities of which 
district it is enumerated (Josh. xv. 42). Libnah 
was appropriated with its ** suburbs ” to the priests 
(Josh, xxi. 13 ; 1 Chr. vi. 57), In the reign of 
Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat It “ revolted ** frotn 
Judah at the same time with ICdom (2 IC. viit. 22 ; 
2 Chr. xxi. 10) ; but, beyond the fact of their simul- 
taneous occurrence, there is no apparent connexion 
between the two events. On completing or relin- 
quishing the siege of Lachish — which of the two 
is not quite ceitain — Sennacherib laid siege to 
Libiinh (2 K. xix. 8 ; Is. xxxvii. 8). It was the 
native place of Hamutal, or Hamital, the queen of 
Josiah, and mother of Jehoahaz (2 K. xxiii. 31) 
and Zeilekiah (xxiv. 18; Jer. lii. 1). Libnah is 
tlescribed by Eusebius and Jerome iu the Ono- 
masticon merely as a village of the district of 
Eleutheropolis. Its site has hitherto escaped not 
only discovery, but, until lately, even conjecture. 
Prol'essor Stanley, on the ground of the accordance 
of the name Libnah (white) with the “ Blanche- 
gardc*' of the Cnisatieis, and of both with the 
appeaitince of the place, would locate it at Tell 
es^SaJiehf a white-faml hill 5 miles N.W. of Beit~ 
jibnii. Van de Velde places it with confidence at 
Ardk eU Mmshtyeh, 4 miles W. of Beit, jib? hi; but 
the conjecture must be left for further exploration. 

Iiib'nally one of the stations at which the Israel* 
ites encamped, on their journey between the wilder# 
ness of Sinai and Kadesh (Num. xxxiii. 20, 2l). 
But no tnice of the name has yet been discovered ; 
and the only conjecture which appeai-s to have been 
made concerning it is that it was identical with 
Laban, meutione^l in Dent. i. 1. 

Lib'xd. 1, The eldest son of Gershom, the son 
of Levi (Ex. vi. 17; Num. hi. 18; 1 Chr. vi. 17, 
20), and ancestor of the family of the Liiinitks.— 
2. The son of Mahli, or Mahali, sou of Merari 
(1 Chr. vi. 29), as tlie Text at present stands. It 
is probable, however, that he is the same with the 
preceding, and that something has been omitted 
(comp. ver. 29 with 20, 42). 

Lib'nilips, the, the descendants of Libni, eldest 
son of Gershom (Num. iii, 21, xxvi. 58). 

Ub'ya oecui-s only in Acts ii, 10, in the peri- 
phiiusis ** the parts of Libya about Oyi*ene,^’ which 
obviously means the Cyrcnaica. The name Libya 
is applictl by the Greek and Roman writers to 
the Afiican continent, generally however excluding 
Egypt. 

Lice (Heh. cinntm, cinndm). This woid occui's 
in the A. V, only in Ex. viii. 16-18, and in Ps. 
cv. 31 ; both of which passages have reference to 
Hie third j;ieat plague of Egypt. The Hebrew 
wbnl^'^which, witli some slight variation, occurs | 
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only in Ex. viii. 16-18, and in Ps. cv» 31** has 
given occasion to whole pages of discusnon. Some 
commentators, and indeed modern writers gene- 
rally, suppose that gnats are the animals intended 
by the original vfoisl] while, on the other band, 
the Jewish Ibibbis, Josephus and others, are in 
favour of the translation. The old versions are 
claimed by Bochart as supporting the opinion that 
lice are here intended. Another writer believes 
he can identify the cinntm with some worm-like 
creatures (perhaps some kind of Scolopendridae) 
called tarrenteSy mentioned in VinisauPs account 
of the expeiiition of RiebanI I. into the Holy Land, 
and which by their bites during the night-time 
occasion extreme pain. Oedmann is of opinion that 
the species of mosquito denoted by the cinntm is 
probably some minute kind allied to the Culex 
i^eptanSy s. pulicoris of Linnaeus ; but no proof 
at all can be brought forward in support of this 
theory; On the whole this much appears certain, 
that those commentators who assert that cinntm 
means gnats have arrived at this conclusion with- 
out sufficient authority ; they have based their 
arguments solely on the evidence of the LXX., 
though it is by no means pioved that the Gieek 
word used by these translators has any reference to 
gnats. It appeal's therefore that there is not sutfi- 
deiit authority for departing from the translation 
of the A.'V., which rendei's the Hebiew word by 
lice. 

Lieutenants. The Hebiew achashdarpnn was 
the official title of the satraps or vitoroys who 
governed the jjiovinces of the Persian empire ; it 
is rendered “lieutenant^* in Esth. iii, 12, viii. 9, 
ix. 3 ; Ezr. viii, 36, and “ prince " iu Dan. iii, 2, 
vi. 1, &c. 

L^ Aloes. [Aloes.] 

Idgnre (lleb. kshem). A precious stone men- 
tioned in Ex. xxviii. 19, xxxix. 12, as the first in 
the third row of the high-priest’s bicastplate. It 
is impossible to say, with any certainty, what 
stone is denoted by the Heb. term, the LXX. 
version generally, the Vulgate and Josephus, under- 
stiind the ly?icuf'ium or ligurium ; but it is a matter 
of considerable difficulty to identify the Wjurium of 
the ancients with any known precious stone. Dr. 
Woodwju'd and some old commeiitatoi s have sup- 
posed that it was some kind of bekmnite. Others 
have imagined that amber is denoted by this word. 
Othei-s again, without reason, suppose the opal to 
be meant. Dr. Watson identifies it with the tour- 
maline. Beckmann believes that the description of 
the hjneurium agrees well with the hyacinth stone 
of modem mineralogists. But there is the follow- 
ing difticulty in the idcntifiiation of the lyncurium 
with the hyacinth, Theophrastus, speaking of the 
properties of the lyncurmmy says tluit it attracts 
not only light pn tides of wood, but ft-agments of 
iron and bims. Now there is no peculiar attractive 
power in the hyacinth ; nor is Beckmann's explana-. 
tion of this point sufficient. More probable, though 
still inconclusive, appears the opinion of those who 
identify the lyncurium with the tourmaline, or 
more definitely with the red variety known as 
rvbellite, which is a hal'd stone and used as a gem, 
and sometimes sold for red sapphire. Tourmaline* 
becomes, as is well known, electrically polar when 
heated. It is a mineiul found in many parts of the 
world. The fine specimen of rvbeUite now in the 
British Museum belonged formerly to the King of 
Ava. The word ligwe is unknown in moierc 
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mineralogy. Ilio claim of rvbell^e to be the 
kahem of Sciipture is very uncertain, but it is per- 
haps better than that of the other minerals which 
innters have from time to time endeavoured to 
identify with it. 

Liklli, a Manossite, son of Sbemida, the son oi‘ 
Manasseh (1 Chr. vii, 19). 

Idly (Heb. sMsMn, MshannAK), The Hebrew 
word is rendered rose *’ in the Chaldee Targum, 
and by Maimonides and other mbbinical writei-s, 
with the exception of Kimchi and Ben Melech, who 
in I K. vii. 19, translated it by “ violet/* But 
Kplvovj or ** lily,’* is the uniform rendering of the 
LXX., and is in all probability the true one, as it 
is supported by the analogy of the Arabic and 
Persian swsan, which has the same meaning to this 
day, and by the existence of the same word in 
i>yriac and Coptic. But although there is little 
doubt that tlie woid denotes some plant of the lily 
species, it is by no means cerinin what individual 
of this class it especially designates. Father Souciet 
laboured to prove that the lily of Scripture is the 
“ crown-imperial.** But there is no pioof that it 
was at any time common in Palestine. Dioscorides 
(i, 62) bears witness to the beauty of the lilies of 
Syria and Pisidia, from wliich tlie best peifume was 
made. If tlie shuahdn or shoshannah of the 0. T. 
and the Kpivop of the Sermon on the Mount be 
identical, which there seems no reason to doiiot, 
tlie plant designated by these terms must have been 
a conspicuous object on the shoies of the Lake of 
(lennesaret (Matt. vi. 28; Luke sii. 27); it must 
have flourished in the deep broad valleys of Pales- 
tine (Cant, ii. 1), among the thorny shrubs (i6. ii. 
2) and pastures of the dissert (t6. ii. 16, iv. 5, vi. 3), 
iuid must have been remarkable for its rapid and 
luxuriant growth (Hos, xiv, 5; Kcclus. xx.\ix. 14). 
That its flowers were brilliant in colour would 
seem to be indicated in Matt. vi. 28, where it is 
compared with the gorgeous robes of Solomon ; and 
that this colour was scsirlet or purple is implied in 
Cant. V. 13, There apiiejirs to be no species of lily 
which so completely answers all tliese requirements 
as tlie lAllnm CkalcedoniGum, or Scai hst Martiigou, 
which glows in profusion in the I.evant. But 
duvet evidence on the point is still to be desired 
from the observation of travellers. Other plants 
have been identitied with the s/iAshdn. Gesenius 
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derivw the word from a i-oot algttifying “to be 
white,** and it has hence been inferred that the 
ahAahan is the white lily. Dr. Hoyle identified the 
“ lily " of the Canticles with the lotus of JEgypt# in 
spite of the many allusions to “ feeding among tlie 
lilies.** The piu’ple flowers of the khob, or wild 
aitichoke, which abounds in the plain .north of 
Tabor and in the valley of Esdraelon, have be^ot 
thought by some to be the “ lilies of the field ** 
alluded to in Matt, vi. 28. A recent travellei* 
mentions a plant, with lilac flowers like the hya- 
cinth, and called by the Arabs usvceihy which he 
considered to be of the species denominated lUy in 
Scripture. Dr. Stanley suggests that the name 
it iiiy »» it may include the numerous flowers of the 
tulip or amaiyllis kind, which appear in the early 
summer, or the autumn of Palestine.** The Phoe- 
nician architects of Solomon’s temple decorated the 
capitals of the columns with “ lily-work,** that is, 
with leaves and flowers of the lily (1 K. vii.), cor- 
responding to the lotus-headed capitals of Egyptian 
architecture. The rim of the “ brazen sea *’ was 
possibly wrought in the foim of the recurved 
margin of a lily flower (1 K. vii. 26). 

Lime. This substance is noticed only three 
times in the Bible, viz. in Deut, xxvii. 2, 4 (A. V* 
“ plaister**), in Is. xxxiii. 12, and in Am, ii. 1. 

Lineil. Five different Hebrew words are thus 
rendered, and it is difBcult to assign to each its pie- 
cise significance. With regard to the Greek words 
so translated in the N, T. there is little ambiguity. 
1. As Egypt was the great centre of the linen 
manufactuie of antiquity, it is in connexion with 
that country that we find the first allusion to it in 
the Bible. Joseph, when promoted to the dignity 
of ruler of the hind of Egypt, was arrayed “in 
vestures of fine linen *’ {shesht marg. “ silk,*’ Gen. 
xli. 42), and among the offerings for the tabeniacle 
of the things which the Israelites had brought out 
of Egypt were “ blue, imd purple, and scarlet, and 
fine linen'* (Ex. xxv. 4. xxxv. 6). — 2. But in Ex. 
xxviii. 42, and Lev. vi. 10, the drawera of the 
pjiests and their flowing robes are said to be of 
linen (bad); and the tunic of the high-priest, his 
giidle and mitre, which he wore on the day of 
atonement, wei e made of tlie same material (Lev. 
xvi. 4), From a comparison of Ex. xxviii. 42 with 
xxxix. 28 it seems clear that bad and s/idsb were 
synonymous ; or, if there be any difi’ereuce betw’eeu 
them, the latter probably denotes the spun threads, 
while the foimer is the linen woven from them. 
Tlie wise-hearted among the women of the congre- 
gation spun the flax which was used by Beziileel 
and Aholiab for the hangings of the tabernacle (Ex. 
xxxv. 25) ; and the making of linen was one of the 
occupations of women, of whose dress it formed a 
conspicuous part (Prov. xxxi. 22, A. V. “silk;** 
Ez. xvi. 10, 13 ; comp. Hev. xviii. 16). In Ez, 
xxvii. 7 s/ies/i is enumerated among the pixxiucts of 
Egypt, which the Tyrians imported and used for 
the sails of their ships ; and the vessel constructed 
for Ptolemy Philopator is said by Atheuaeus to 
have had n sail of b^ssus. In no case is bad used 
for other than a dress worn in religious cei’emonies, 
though tlie other teims iviiderad “linen** are applied 
to the ordinaiy dress of women and pei^ns in high 
rank. — 3. BAts, always translated “fine linen,” 
except 2 Chr, v. 12, is appai'ently a late word, and 
pralwibly the same with the Gieek by which 

it is represented by the LXX. It was used for the 
dresses of Uie Levite choii* in the temple ^2 Chr. 
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▼, 12), for the loose upper garment worn by kings j 31, ** lintel,** is supported by the versions of Aquila*. 
over the close-fitting tunic (1 Chr. xv. 27), and for Symmachiis, and Theodotittn of Ez. xL 21 ; while 
the vail of the temple, embroidered bv the skill of Kimdii explains it generally by “ post.** J. 1>. 
the Tyrian artificers (2 Chr. iii, 14), Mordecai Michaelis considers it to be the tympanum or tri« 
was arrayed in lobes of fiM linen {buta) and pui'ple angular area of the pediment above a gate, sup- 
(E^th. viii. 15) when honoured by the Persian king, ported by columns, Gesenius ariives at the con- 
and the dress of the rich man in the pamble was elusion that in the singular it denotes the whole 
purple and fine linen (^^etrost Luke xvi. 19). prejecting framework of a door or gateway. In the 
** Fine linen," with purple and silk, are enume- phutd it is applied to denote the projections along 
rated in Hev. xviii, 1 2 as among the merehandise of the front of an edifice ornamented with columns oi 


the mystical Babylon. — 4. EtUn occurs but once 
(Prov. vii. 16), and there in connexion with Egypt. 
It was probably a kind of thread, made of fine 
Egyptian flax, and used for ornamenting the cover- 
ings of beds with tapestry- work, Schultens (Prov. 
vii. 16) suggests that the Greek cipB^v is derived 
from the Hebrew sddiny which is used of the thirty 
linen garments which Samson promised to his com- 
panions (Judg. xiv. 12, 13). It was made by 
women (Prev. xxxi. 24), and used for giiniles and 
under-garments (Is. iii. 23 j comp. Mark xiv. 51). 
Linen was used for the winding-sheets of the dead 
by the Hebrews as well as by the Greeks (Matt, 
xxvii. 59 ; Mark xv. 46 ; Luke xxiii. 53 ; Horn. 
//. xvili. 353, xxiii. 254 ; comp. Eur. Bacch, 819). 
Towels were made of it (John xiii. 4, 5), and 
napkins (John xi. 44), like the coarse linen of the 
Egyptians. The dress of the poor (Ecclus. xl. 4) 
was piobably unbleached flax, such as was used for 
barbera* towel-s. The geuei*al term which included 
all those already mentioned was pishtehy which was 
employed— like our ** cotton** — to denote not only 
the flax (Judg. xv. 14) or raw material from which 
the linen was made, but also tht* plant itself (Josh, 
ii. 6), and the manufacture from it. It is gene- 
rally opposed to wool, as a vegetable product to an 
animal (Lev. xiii. 47, 48, 52, 59 ; Dent. xxii. 11 ; 
Prov. xxxi. 13; Hos. ii. 5, 9), and was used for 
nets (Fs. xix. 9), girdles ( Jer. xiii, 1), and measuring- 
lines (Ez. xl. 3), as well as for the dress of the priests 
(Ez. xliv. 17, 18). From a comparison of the last- 
quoted passages with Ex. xxviii. 42, and Lev. vi. 10 
(3), xvi, 4, 23, it is evident that had and pishteh 
denote the same material, the latter being the more 
general tenu. It is equally apparent, from a com- 
p;irison of Rev. xv. 6 witli xix, 8, 14, that \ivov 
and filffffivov are essentially the same. One word 
remains to be noticed, which our A. V. has trans- 
lated “linen yam” (IK. x. 28; 2 Chr. i. 16), 
broiio^ht out of Egypt by Solomon’s merchants. 
The Slebrew mikvShy or mikviy is explained by some 
as the name of a place. In ti-anslatiiig tlie word 
‘‘ linen yam** the A. V. followed Junius and Tre- 
mellius. From time immemorial Egypt was cele- 
brated for its linen (Ez. xxvii. 7). It was the dress 
of the Egyptian priests (Her. ii. 37, 81 ). Panopolis 
or Chemmis (the modern Akhmim) was anciently 
inhabited by linen-weavera (Strabo, xvii. 41, p. 
8 1 3). Accoi-ding to Heixidotus (ii. 86) the mummy- 
cloths were of byasm. Combining the testimony of 
Herodotus as to the mummy-cloths with the re- 
sults of microscopic examination, it seems clear that 
hysaua was linen, and not cotton. 

Lintel. The beam which fonns the upper pert 
of the framework of a door. In the A, V. “ lintel** 
is the rendering of three Hebrew wonls. 1 . Ayil 
(1 K. vi, 31); ti'anslated “post** throughout Ez. 
xL, xli. The true meaning of this word is ex- 
tremely doubtful. In the LXX. it is left untrans- 
lated ; and in the Chaldee version it is represented | 
by a suodification of itself. The A. V. of 1 K. vi. | 


palm-trees, and with recesses or intercolumniations 
between them sometimes filled up by windows. 
Another explanation still is that of Boettcher, who 
says that ayil is the projecting entrance- and pas- 
sjige-wall — which might appropiiately be divided 
into compartments by panelling ; and this view is 
adopted by Ftirst. — 2. CaphtdrXkmoa ix. 1 ; Zeph, 
ii. 14). The marginal rendering, “chapiter or 
kuop,” of both these passages is undoubtedly the 
more correct. — 3. Mashlidph (Ex. xii. 22, 23) ; 
also rendered “ upper door-post** in Ex. xii. 7. 
That this is the true rendering is admitted by all 
modern philologists. 

li^TUl, a Christian at Rome, known to St. Paul 
and to Timothy (2 Tim. iv. 21). That the first 
bishop of Rome after the apostles was named Linus 
is a stotement in which all ancient wntera agree. 
The early and unequivoail assertion of Irenaeus, 
coJi*oborated by Eusebius and Theo»loiet is suffi- 
cient to prove the identity of the bishop with St, 
PauPs friend. The date of his appointment, the 
duration of his episcojxite, and the Imiito to which 
his episcopal authority extended, are points which 
cannot be regarded as absolutely settled, although 
they bivc been discussed at great length. Eusebius 
and Theodoret, followed by Baronius and Tillemont, 
state tliat he becitme bishop of Rome after the death 
•f St. Peter. Ou tlie other hand, the words of 
irenaeus — “ [Peter and Paul] when they founded 
and built up the church [of Rome] committed the 
office of its episcopate to Linus’* — certainly admit, 
or rather imply the mcaninof, that he held that 
office before the death of St. Peter. The duration 
of his episcifpate is given by Eusebius as a.d. 68- 
80 ; by Tillemont as 66-78 ; by Baronius as 67- 
78 ; and by Pearson as 55-67. I'his point has been 
subsequently considered by Baraterius, who gives 
A.D. 56-67 as the date of the episcopate of Linus. 
The statement of Ruffinus, that Linus and Cletus 
were bishops in Rome whilst St. Peter was alive, 
has been quoted in support of a theoi y which spj ang 
up in the 17th centmy, and has been recently re- 
vived. It is supposed that Linus was bishop in 
Rome only of the Christians of Gentile origin, while 
at the same time another bishop exercised the same 
authority over the Jewish Christians there. Linus 
is reckoned by Pseudo-Hippolytus, and in the Greek 
Menma, among the seventy disciples. 

lion. Rabbinical writers discover in the O. T. 
seven names of the lion, which they assign to the 
animal at seven periods of its life. 1. Gdfy or Gdr, 
a cub (Gen. xlix. 9 ; Deut. xxxiii. 22 ; Jer. li. 38 ; 
Nah. ii. 12). 2. Cephiry a young lion (Judg. xiv. 

5; Job iv. 10; Ez. xix. 2, &c.). 3. Ariy or 

Aryihy a full-grown lion (Gen, xlix, 9; Judg. xiv. 
5, 8, &c.), 4. Shakhuit a lion more advanced in 
age and strength (Job iv. 10; Ps. xci. 13, &c.), 

5. ShakhatSy a lion in full vigour (Job xxviii. 8). 

6. Ldbiy or Lebiyy&y an old lion (Gen. xlix. 9 ; Job 

V. 11, ic.). 7 Laiahy a lion deci*epit with ago 

Job iv. 11* ^Is. XXX. 6, &c.). Bochait differs 
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(tom this amngement in eveiy pant but the 
wcond. In the first place, gUr is applied to the 
youtig of other animals besides the lion; for in* 
stance, the sea monstei-s in Lam. iv. 3. I^ondly, 
cef>hir differs from as jwenous from vitulus^ 
Aii or aryih is a generic term, applied to all lions 
without regard to age. Bochart is palpably wrong 
in rendering sliak/i^ “a black lion.” Shukhata 
does not denote a lion at all. LaU is properly a 
“ lioness,** and is connected with the Coptic labai^ 
which has the same signification. Laiah is tuiother 
poetic name. So far from being applied to a lion 
weak with age, it denotes one in full vigour (Job 
iv. 11 ; Prov. xxx. 30). At present lions do not 
exist in Palestine, though they are said to be found 
in the desert on the road to Lgypt (Schwarz, 
Desc, of Pal . : see Is. xxx, 6). They abound on 
tlie banks of the Kuphrates between Bussorah and 
P>agdad, and in the marshes and jungles near the 
rivers of Babylonia. This species, according to 
Layard, is without the dark and shaggy mane of 
the African lion, though he adds in a note that he 
liiid seen lions on the river Kaiwin with a long black 
mane. But, though lions have now disappeared 
from Palestine, they must in ancient times have 
been numerous. The names Lebaoth (Josh. xv. 32), 
Beth-Lebaoth (Josh. xix. 6), Arieh (2 K. xv. 25), 
and Laish (Judg. xviii. 7 ; 1 Sarn. xxv. 44), were 
probably derived fiorn the presence of or connexion 
with lions, and point to the fact that they were at 
one time common. They had their lairs in the 
forests which have vanished with them (Jer. v. 6, 
xii. 8 ; Am. iii, 4), in the tangled brushwood (Jer. 
IV. 7, xxv. 38; Job xxxviii. 40), and in the caves 
of the mountains (Cant. iv. 8; Ez. xix. 9; Nah. 
ii. 12). The auie-brake on the banks of the Jordan, 
the “pride” of the liver, was their favourite 
haunt (Jer. xlix. 19, 1. 44; Zech. xi. 3). The 
lion of Palestine was in all probability the Asiatic 
variety, described by Aristotle and Pliny as distin- 
guished by its short curly mane, and by being 
shorter and rounder in shape, like the sculptured 
lion found at At ban. It was less daring than the 
longer maned sjiecies, but when diiven by hunger 
it not only ventuied to attack the flocks in tire 
desert in presence of the shepherd (Is. xxxi. 4 ; 
1 Sam. xvii.34), but laid waste towns and villages 
(2 K. xvii. 25, 26; Piov. xxii. 13, xxvi. 13), and 
devoured men (1 K. xiii. 24, xx. 36; 2 K. xvii. 
25 ; Ez. xix. 3, 6). The shepherds sometimes ven- 
tured to encounter the lion single-handed (1 Sam. 
xvii. 34) ; and the vivid figure employed by Amos 
(iii. 12), the herdsman of Tekoa, was but the tran- 
script of a scene which he must have often wit- 
nessed. At other times they pursued the animal 
ill laige bands, mising loud shouts to intimidate 
him (Is. xxxi. 4), and drive him into the net or 
pit they hjid prepared to catch him (Ez. xix. 4, 8). 
Benaiah, one ot David’s heroic body-guard, had 
distinguished himself by slaying a lion in his den 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 20). The kings of Persia had a 
menagerie of lions ((/d6, Dan. vi. 7, &c.). When 
captured alive they were put in a cage (Ez. xix. 9), 
but it does not appear that they were tamed. The 
strength (Judg. xiv. 18 ; Pi-ov. xxx. 30 ; 2 Sam. 
i. 23), courage (2 Sam. xvii. 10 ; Prov. xxviii. 1 ; 
Is. xxxi. 9 ; Nah. ii. 11), and ferocity (Gen. xlix. 9 ; 
Num. xxiv. 4) of the lion were proverbial. The ! 
“ lionifaced ’* wan-iors of God were among David’s 
most valiant troops (1 Chr. xii. 8) ; and the hero 
Judas Maccabeus is described as “ like a lion, and 
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like a lion's whelp roaring for his pi*ey ** (1 Macc^ 
iii. 4). Among the Hebrews, and throughout the 
0. T., the lion was the aciiievement of the princely 
tribe of Judah, while in the closing book of the 
canon it received a deeper significance os the emblem 
of him who “ prevailed to open the book and loose 
the seven heals thereof’* (llev. v. 5). On the 
other hand its fierceness and cruelty rendered it an 
appropriate metaphor for a fieice and malignant 
enemy (Pb. vii. 2, xxii. 21, Ivii. 4; 2 Tim. iv. 17), 
and hence for the arch-fiend himself (1 Pet. v, 8). 
The figuie of the lion was employed as an oma* 
ment both in architecture and sculpture. 



Pertdan Lion. (From specimen In the Zoological Gardens.) 


liz'ard (Heb. letdah). The Hebrew word, which 
with Its English rendering* occurs only in Lev. xi. 
30, apjxjars to be correctly translated in the A. V. 
Lizards of various kinds abound in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Arabia. All the old versions agree in 
identifying the letdah with some sauHan, and some 
concur as to the particular genus indicated. The 
LXX., the Vulg., the Targ. of Jonathan, with the 
Arabic versions, underatand a lizard by the Hebrew 
woid. The Syriac has a word which is generally 
translated aalamnndcr^ but probably this name was 
applied also to the lizard. The Greek word, with 
its slight vaiiations, which the LXX. use to express 
the letddhy appears from what may be gathered from 
Aristotle, and perliaps also from its derivation, to 
point to some lizard belonging to the Geckotidae, 
Bochart has successfully argued that the lizard de- 
noted by the Hebrew word is that kind which the 
Arabs call vachara, the tiansUition of which term 
is thus given by Golius: “ An animal like a lizard, 
of a rad colour, and adhering to the ground, cibo 
potuive venenum inspirat querncunque continent** 
This description will be found to agree with the 
character of the Fan-Foot Lizard \Ptyodactijhia 
Gecko), which is common in Egypt and in parts of 
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Arabia, and perhaps is also found in Palestine. I) 
is reddish brown, spotted with white. The Geckos 
live on insects and wo)*ms, which they swallow 
whole. They derive their name fi’om the peculiar 
sound which some of the species utter. They be* 
long to the sub-oi'der Pachyghssae, order Saura. 
They am oviparous, producing a round with a 
bard ciilcareous shell. 

liO*aiii'xni, t. e. ** not my people,** the figurativt 
name given by the prophet Hosea to his second son 
by Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim (Hos. i. 9), tc 
denote tlie rejection of the kingdom of Ismel by 
Jehovah. Its signiHcance is explained in ver, 
9, 10. 

Loan. The law of Moses did not contemplate 
any laising of loons for the purpose of obtaining 
capital, a condition perhaps alluded to in the pa* 
rabies of the ‘‘peaid** and “hidden tmasure ‘ 
(Matt. xiii. 44, 45). Such persons as bankers an* 
sureties, in the commercial sense (Prov. xxii. 26 
Neh. V. 3). were unknown to the earlier ages of the 
Hebicw commonwealth. The Law strictly forbade 
any interest to be taken for a loan to any |)oor 
person, and at first, as it seems, even in the case oi 
a foreigner; but this prohibition was afterwards 
limited to the Hebiews only, from whom, of what- 
ever lank, not only was no usury on any pretence 
to be exacted, but lelief to the poor by way of loan 
was enjoined, and excuses for evading* this duty 
were foi bidden (Ex. xxii. 25; Lev. xxv, 35, 37 ; 
Deut. XV. 3, 7-10, xxiii. 19, 20). As commerce 
iiiciea.sed, the practice of usury, and so also of 
suretyship, grew up ; but the exaction of it from a 
Hebrew appears to have been regardetl to a late 
period as discreditable (Prov. vi, 1, 4, xi. 15, xvii. 
18, XX. 16, xxii. 26; Ps, xv, 5, xxvii. 13 ; Jer, xv, 
10 ; Ex. xviii. 13, xxii. 12). Systematic breach of 
tlie law in this lospect was corrected by Kehemiah 
after the letuin flora captivity (Neh. v. 1, 13). 
The nioney-changeis, who liad seats and tables in 
the 'Jetnple, weie tiadcis whose piofits aiose cliieHy 
from the exchange of money with those who came 
to pay their annual half-shekel. In making loan*, 
no piohibitioii is pioiiouncod in the Law against 
faking a pledge of the borrower, but ceitain limita- 
tions aie prescribed in f.ivour of the poor. 1. The 
outer ganncnt, if taken in pledge, was to be re- 
turned before sunset. 2. The prohibition was abso- 
lute in the case of (a) the widow’s gai merit (Deut. 
xxiv. 17), and (6) a millstone of either kind 
(Deut. xxiv. 6). 3. A creditor was tbi bidden 

to enter a house to reclaim a pledge, but was 
to stand outside till the borrower should come 
forth to return it (Deut. xxiv. 10, 1 1), 4. The 

original Roman law of debt pcimitted the debtor 
to be enslaved by his creditor until the debt was 
diodiarged; and he might even be put to death 
by him. Tlie Jewish Jaw, as it did not forbid 
temporary bondage in the case of debfore, .*k) it 
forlxide a Hebrew debtor to be detained as a bonds- 
man longer tl^ the 7th year*, or at farthest 
the year of Jubilee (Ex. xxi. 2 ; Lev. xxv, 39, 42 ; 
Deut. XV. 9). 

Iioavea. [Bread.] 

Lock, Where European locks have not been 
introduced, the locks of Eastern houses aie 
usually of wood, and consist of a pru’tly hollow 
bolt ft'om 14 inches to 2 feet long for exteiiral i 
Atwra or gates, or from 7 to 9 inches for interior . 

J'he bolt passes through a groove In a| 
attached to the door iirto a socket in the 
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doorvpdst. In the groove*prece are fi'om 4 to 9 
small irm or wooden sliding-pins or wim, which 
drop into con^ponding holes in the bolt, and fix 
it in its place. 

Loenst, a well-known insect, which commits 
terrible ravages on vegetation in the countries 
which it visits. In the Bible there are frequent 
allusions to locusts ; and theia are nine or ten He- 
brew words which ar e supposed to denote diffeiant 
varieties or species of this desti'iictive family. They 
belong to that order of insects known by the term 
Orthoptera, This order is divided into two large 
gi’oups or divisions, viz. Cursor ia and Saltatona. 



Oedlpoda inigratoria. 


From Lev. xi. 21, 22, we learn the IIebi*ew names 
of four di/leront kinds of Saitatorial Orthoptera, 
“ These may ye cat of every flying creeping thing 
that goetJr upon all four, which have legs above 
their feet to leap withal upon the earth ; even those 
of them ye may eat, the arheh after his kind, and 
the sdiam after his kind, and the chanjol (wrongly 
translated beetle by the A. V,, an insect which 
would be included amongst the flying creeping 
things forbitldcir as food in vet's. 23 and 42) after 
his kirrd, and the chdgdh after his kind.** Besides 
the names mentioned in this passage, ther-e occur 
ive other's in the Bible, all of which BcK-hait (iii. 
251, &c.) considers to represent so many distinct 
spi*cies of locusts viz. gdby gdtdm, chdsilf yeiekf and 
fseidtsdl, (1.) Arheh (“locust,** “ gi-asshopper **) 
s the most comnron name for locrrst, the word 
H'cuirrng about twenty times in the Hebrew Bible. 
The A. V. in the four following passages has grass- 
hopper j Judg. vi. 5, vii. 12; Job xxxix. 20; and 
Jer. xlvi. 23 : in all the other places it has locust. 



rho wal'd arbeh, which is derived fi'om a root sig- 
rifyir g “ to be numeims," is probably sometimes 
ased in a wide sense to expj'ess any of the larger 
levastating species. It is the locust of the Egyptian 
rlague. In almost every passage wher e arbeh occure 
elerenoe is made to its terribly destr uctive powers, 
it is one of the flying creeping cr eatures that were 
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allowed as food by the law of Moses (Ley. xi. 21). 
In this passage it is clearly the representative oi 
some snecies of winged mltatorial orthoptera. It is 
probable that either the Aoridium peregrinum, or 
the Oedipoda migratoria is the insect denoted by 
the Hebrew woi-d arbeh, for these two species are 
the most destructive of the family. Of the former 
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species M. Olivier {Voyage dans V Empire Otho- 
man, ii. 424) thus wntes: “With the burning 
south winds (of Syria) there come fi-om the interior of 
Arabia and from the most southern parts of Persia 
clouds of locusts {Acridium peregrinum)^ whose 
mvages to these countries are as grievous and 
nearly as sudden as those of the heaviest hail in 
Euiope. We witnessed tliem twice. It is difficult 
to express the effect produced on us by the sight of 
the whole atmosphere filled on all sides and to a 
great height by an innumerable quantity of these 
insects, whose flight was slow and uniform, and 
whose noise resembled that of rain ; tlie sky was 
darkened, and the light of the sun considerably 
weakened. In a moment the terraces of the houses, 
the streets, and all the fields were covered by these 
insects, and in two days they had nearly devoured 
all the leaves of the plants. Happily they lived but 
a short time, and seemed to have migrated only to 
reproduce themselves and die ; m tact, nearly all 
those we saw the next day had paired, and the day 
following the fields weie covered with their dead 
bodies.” This species is found in Arabia, Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and Peraia. (2.) Chdgdb. In 2 Ohr. 
vii. 13 the A. V. reads “locust,” m the other pas- 
sages “ grasshopper.” In the Talmud c/idydb is a 
collective name for many of the locust tribe, no less 
than eight hundred kinds of chagdbim being sup- 
posed by the Talmud to exist I (3.) Chargol, The 
A. V. is dearly in error in translating this word 
“ beetle it occurs only in Lev. xi. 22, but it is 
deal* from the context that it denotes some species 
of winged Saltatorial orthopterous insect which 
the Israelites were allowed to use as food. The Rev. 
J. F. Denham, in Cyclop, Bib. Lit. (arts. Chargdl 
and Looust), endeavoura to shew that the Greek 
word ophioniachus denotes some sjiecies of TrtcxaliSf 
pel haps T. Nasutas. The Jews, however, inter- 
pret chdrydl to mean a species of grasshojjper^ Ger- 
man, heaschrecke, which M. Lewysohn identifies 
with Loousta viridissima, (4.) Sdlarn (A. V. 
“ bald locust ”) ot^curs only in Lev. xi. 22, as one 
of the four edible kinds of leaping insects. All that 
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can possibly be known of it 'i$ that it if some kind 
of S^tatorkd orthopterous insect; winged^ fnd good 
for food. Tychsen, however, ai’guing from whit 1$ 
said of the sdtdm in the Talmud (Tract, ChdinJ^ 
viz. that “ this insect has a smooth head, and thaf 
the female is without the sword-shaped tail," con- 
jectures that the species here intended is Gryllus 
eversor (Asso), a synonym that it is difficult to 
identify with any recoided species, {b.) GAzdm, See 
Palmer-worm. (6.) G<56, (A. V. in Nah. iii, 17; 
“gre;it grasshoppera “grasshoppers;” margin 
“ green wonns,” in Am. vii. 1). This word is found 
only in Is. xxxiii. 4, and in the two places citeri above. 
There is nothing in any of these passages that will 
help to point out the species denoted. That some 
kind of locust is intended seems probable from the 
passage in Nahum. Some writei-s led by this’ pass- 
age, have believed that the gobui rcpre^ent the larva 
state of some of the large locusts. It is quite j^os- 
sible that the gob may represent the larva or 
nympha state of the insect, for the last stages of 
the larva difler but slightly from the nympha^ both 
which states may therefore be comprehended under 
one name; the gdbai of Nah. iii. 17 may easily 
have been the nymphae (which in all the AmetOf 
bola continue to feed as in their larva condition) 
encamping at night under the hedges, and, obtaining 
their wings as the sun aiase, are then lepresentedii 
flying away. (7.) Chandrndl, (A. V. “frost.”' 
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Some writers have supposed Hiat this word, which 
occurs only in Ps. Ixxviii. 47, denotes some kind of 
locust; but the concurrent testimony of the old 
versions, which interpret the word chandmdl to sig- 
nify hail or frost, ought to forbid the conjecture. 
(8.) Yelek, occurs in Ps. cv. 34; Nah. iii. 15, 
16 ; Joel i. 4, ii. 25 ; Jer. li. 14, 27 ; it is rendered 
by the A. V. canherworm in four of these places, 
and caterpillar in the two remaining. From tlie 
epithet of “ lough,” which is applied to the word 
ill Jeremiah, some have supposed the yeiek to be 
the larva of some of the destructive Lepidoptera: 
the epithet samar, however (Jer. li. 27), more pi-o- 
perly means having spines, which agraes with the 
V'ulgate, aouleatus. Michaelis believes the yelek 
to be the cockchafer. Oedmanu identifies the woid 
with the Gryllus oristatns, Linn., a sjiecies, how- 
ever, which is found only in S. America. Tyeftsen,, 
aiguing from the epithet rough, believes that thq 
yelek is represented by the G, haematepni^ Linn. 
{Calliptanivs haemat Aud. Sei'v.) a 
hi S, Africa. The term tpined may 
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any particnlar spades, bot to the ▼ei*y spinoos 
nature of the tibiae in all the locust trib^ and 
yelek, the cr^tpping^ Uoking off insect (Num. xxii 
4), may be a synonym of some of the names already 
mentioned, or the woid may denote the larvae or 
pupae of the locust, which, from Joel i. 4, seems 
not improbable. (9.) Chd^. See Caterpillar. 
(10.) Tseldtadl, “ locust.*' The derivation of this 
word seems to imply that some kind of locust is 
indicated by it. It occura only in this sense in 
'Deut. xxviii. 42, “ All thy trees and fruit of thy 
land shall the locust consume.** In the other pas- 
sages where the Hebrew word occurs, it represents 
some kind of tinkling musical instrument, and is 
generally ti'anslated cyrnbais by the A. V. The 
word is evidently onomatopoietic, and is here per- 
haps a synonym for some of the other names for 
locust. All that can be positively known raspect- 
ing the tselattdl is, that it is some kind of insect 
injurious to trees and ci-ops. The most destructive 
of the locust ti ibe that occur in the Bible lands are 
the Oedipoda migratoria and the Acridium pere- 
grtnunif and as both these species occur in Syria 
and Arabia, &c., it is most probible that one or 
other is denoted in those passages which speak of 
the dreadful devastations committed by these insects. 
Locusts occur in great numbers, and sometimes 
obscure the sun (Kx. x. 15; Jer. xlvi. 23; Judg. 
vl. 5, vii. 12; Joel ii. 10; Nah. iii. 15). Their 
voracity is alluded to in Ex. x. 12, 15; Joel i. 4, 
7, 12, and ii. 3; Deut. xxviii. 38 ; Ps, Ixxviii. 46, 
cv. 34; Is. xxxiii. 4. They are compaietl to horses 
* — Joel ii. 4; Hev. ix. 7- They make a fearful 
noise in their flight (Joel ii. 5 ; liev, ix. 9). They 
have no king (Prov. xxx. 27). Their irresistible 
progress is referred to in Joel ii. 8, 9. They enter 
dwellings, and devour even the woodwork of houses 
(Ex. X. 6; Joel ii. 9, 10). They do not fly in the 
night (Nah. iii. 17). The sea destioys the greater 
number (Ex. x. 19 ; Joel ii. 20). Their deiid bodies 
taint the air (Joel ii. 20), They are used as food 
(Lev. xi. 21, 22 ; Matt. iii. 4 ; Mark i. 6). There 
are diflerent ways of preparing locusts for food: 
sometimes they are ground and pounded, and then 
mixed with flour and water and made into cakes, or 
they are salted and then eaten ; sometimes smoked ; 
boiled or roasted ; stewed, or filed in butter. 

Lod, a town of Benjamin, stated to have been 
founded by Shamed or Shamer (1 Chr. viii. 12 ; Ezr. 
ii* 33 ; Neh. vii. 37, xi. 35). Lod has retained its 
name almost unaltered to the present day; it is 
now called Zddd; but is must familiar to us from 
its occurrence in its Greek gaib, as Lydda, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, 

Lo'-ddbar, a place named with Mahanaim, Ro- 
gelim, and other tians-Jordanic towns (2 Sam. 
xvii. 27), and therefore no doubt on the eastern 
side of the Joixlan. It was the native place of 
Machir-ben-Ammiel (ix. 4, 5). Lo-debai* receives 
a bare mention in the Onomasticon, nor has any 
trace of the name bf'cn encountered by any later 
ti-aveller. Indeed it has probably never been sought 
for. 

Lodge, to. This word in the A. V. — with one 
exception only, to he noticed below — is used to 
translate the Hebrew verb Idn or lin, which has, at 
least in the narrative portions of the Bible, almost 
invariably the force of “ mssing the night.** The 
eome Hebrew word is otherwise translated in the 
A. V, by » He all night** (2 Sam. xii. 16 ; Cant. i. 13 ; 
Job xxix. 19); ** tarry the night ** (Gen. xix. 2 ; Jndg. 
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xli, 10 ; Jer, xiv. 8) ; ** i-emain,** i. e. until till 
morning (Ex. xxiii. 18). The one exception above- 
named occurs in Josh. ii. 1, whera the word iu the 
01 ‘iginal is a woid elsewhei’e rendeied “ to lie/* ge- 
nerall V in allusion to sexual intercourse* 

Loft, [House.] 

Log. [Weights and Measures.] 

Lo'is, tne grandmother of Timothy, and doubt- 
less the mother of hi.s mother Eunice (2 Tim. i, 5). 
It seems likely that Lois had i*esided long at Lystra ; 
and almost certain that from her, as well as from 
Eunice, Timothy obtained his intimate knowledge 
of the .lewish Scriptures (2 Tim. iii. 15), 
Looking-Glasses. [Mirrohs.] 

Lord, as applied to the Deity, is the almost uni- 
form lendering in the A. V. of the 0. T. of the 
Heb. Jehwaht which would be more properly re- 
presented as a proper name. The reverence whicli 
the Jews entertained for the sacred name of God 
forbade them to pronounce it, and in reading they 
substituted for it either Afifdndf, “Lord,** ox Eldhiniy 
“ God,'* according to the vowel-points by which it 
was accompanied. The title Adondi is also ren- 
dei’ed “Lord** in the A. V,, though this, as applied 
to God, is of inflequent occurrence in the histurical 
books. . But in the poetical and historical books it 
is more fiequent, excepting Job, where it occurs 
only in xxviii. 28, and the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and Song of .Songs, whera it is not once found. 'Phe 
diflei'ence between Jehwcdi and Adcmai (or Adon) 
is generally marked in the A. V. by printing the 
word in small capitals (Lord) when it represents 
the former (Gen. xv. 4, &c.), and with an initial 
capital only when it is the translation of the latter 
(Ps. xcvii. 5 ; Is. i. 24, x. 16) ; except in Ex. xxiii. 
l7, xxxiv, 23, where “ the Lord God ** should be 
move (X)nvsistentlv “ the Lord Jehovah.** 

Lord's Bay, the. It has been questioned, though 
not seriously until of late years, what is the mean- 
ing of the phrase ii KvptaK^ *H)Ucpa, which occui-s 
in one passage only oi’ the Holy Scripture, Rev. i. 
10, and is, in our English version, translated “ the 
Lord*s Day.** The general consent both of Chnstiaii 
antiquity and of modeni divines has referred it to 
the weekly festival of our Lord’s resuriection, and 
identified it with “ the first day of the week,** or 
Sunday,*’ of every age of the Church. But the 
views antagonistic to this general consent deserve 
at least a passing notice. 1. Some have supposed 
St. John to be speaking, in the passage above re- 
ferred to, of the i^bbath, because that institution is 
called in Isaiah Iviii. 13, by the Almighty Himself, 
“ My holy day.** To this it is replied — If St, John 
had intended to specify the sabbath, he would surely 
have used that word which was by no means obso- 
lete, or even obsolescent, at the time of his com- 
posing the book of the Revelation. 2. Another 
theory i.s, that by “ the Lord’s Day,” St. John in- 
tended “ the day of judgment/* to which a large 
portion of the book of Revelation may be conceived 
to refer. 3. A thii*d opinion is, that St. John 
intended by the “ Loiti’s Day/’ that on which the 
Loi'd’s resurrection was annually celebrated, or, as 
we now term it, Easter-day. Supposing that ^ Kw- 
piuK^ *Hp,4pa of St. John is the Lord’s Day, — 
What do we gather from Hdiy Scripture concerning 
that institution ? How is it spoken of by early 
writera up to the time of Constantine? What 
change, if any, was wrought upon it by the cele- 
brate edict of that emperor, whom some have de- 
clared to have been its oiiginator? 1. Scripture 
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■ayR T«iy little ooncemin^ it. Bat that little seems 
to indicate that the divinely inspii’ed apostles, by 
their practice and by their precepts, marked the 
first day of the week as a day for meeting together 
to break bread, for communicating and receiving 
instruction, for laying up otferings in store for cha- 
ritable purposes, for occu|)ation in holy thought and 
pmyer. 'I'he firet day of the week so devot^ seems 
also to have been the day of the Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion. The Lord rose on the first day of the week, 
and appet\red, on the very day of His rising, to His 
followers on five distinct occasions — to Mary Mag- 
dalene, to the other women, to the two disciples on 
the road to Emmaus, to St. Peter separately, to 
ten Apostles collected together. After eight days, 
tiiat is, according to the oixlinary reckoning, on the 
fiwt day of the next week. He appeared to the 
eleven. On the day of Pentecost, which in that 
year fell on the first day of the week “they were 
all with one accord in one place,” had spiritual 
gitls conferred on them, and in thiwr turn b^n to 
communicate those gifts, as accompaniments of in- 
struction, to others. At Troas (Acts xx. 7), many 
yeare after the occurmnee at Pentecost, when Chris- 
tianity had begun to assume something like a settled 
fonn, St. Luke records the following circumstances. 
St. Paul and his companions arrived thei-e, and 
** abode seven days, and upon the first day of the 
week when the disciples came together to break 
bread, Paul preached unto them.” In 1 Cor. xvi. 

I , 2, that same St. Paul writes thus ; ** Now con- 
cerning the collection for the saints, as I have given 
oixler to the churches in Galatia, even so do ye. 
Upon the first day of the week, let every one of 
you lay by him in store, as God hath prospei'ed 
him, that there be no gatherings when 1 come.” 
In Heb. x. 25, tiie correspondents of the writer are 
desired “ not to forsake the assembling of themselves 
together, as the manner of some is, but to exhort 
one another,” an injunction which seems to imply 
that a regular day for such assembling existed, and 
was well known ; for otherwise no rebuke would lie. 
And la.stly, in the passage given above, St. John 
describes himself as being in the Spirit “ on the 

J. Old’s Day.” Taken sepal at cly, perhaps, and even 
all together, these passage* seem scarcely adequate 
to prove that the dedication of the first day of the 
week to the puiposes above mentioned was a matter 
of apo^tolic institution, or even of apostolic practice. 
But, it may be observed, that it is at any rate an 
extraordinary coincidence, that almost immediately 
we emerge fram Scripture, we find the same day 
mentioned in a similar manner, and diiectly asso- 
ciated with the Loixi’s Resurrection ; that it is an 
extraordinaiy fact that we never find its dedication 
questioned or argued about, but accepted as some- 
thing equally apostolic with Confirmation, with 
Infant Baptism, with Ordination, or at least spoken 
of in tlie same way. The results of our examina- 
tion of tlie principal writera of the two centuries 
after the death of St. John are as follows. The 
Lord’s Day (a name which has now come out more 
prominently, and is connected more explicitly with 
our Lord's resurrection than before) existed during 
these two centui ies as a part and parcel of apostol- 
ical, and so of Scriptural Christianity. It was 
never defended, for it was never impugned, or at 
least only impugned as other things received from i 
the apostles weie. It was never confounded with i 
the Sabbath, but caiefully distinguished from it' 
^though we have not quot^ nearly all the passages 
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by which this point might bo proved). It was not 
an institution of severe SabbatioJ chiu^acter, but a 
day of joy and cheeifulness, i-atber encouraging 
than foibidding relaxation. Beligiously regained', 
it was a day of solemn meeting for the Holy Eu- 
charist, for united prayer, for instruction, for alms- 
giving; and though, being an institution under the 
law of liberty, work does not appear to have been 
formally inteixlicted, or rest formally enjoined, Ter- 
tullian seems to indi<‘ate that the character of the 
day was opposed to worldly business. Finally, 
whatever analogy may be supposed to exist between 
the Lord’s Day and the Sabtmth, in no passage that 
has come down to us is the Fourth Commandment 
ap{)ealed to as the ground of the obligation to 
observe the Lord’s Day. But on whatever grounds 
“The Loi-d’s Day” may be supposed to rest, it is a 
great and indisputable fact that four years befoie 
the Oecumenical Council of Nicaea, it was i*ecog- 
iiised by Constantine in his celebrated edict, as “ the 
venerable Day of the Sun.” The teims of the do- 
cument are these : — 

** Imperator Comtantinus Aug. Belpidio. 

** Oinnes Judices tirbanacque plebes et cunctarum arttum 
offlcla venerabili Die Solis quiescant Ruri tamen potdil 
agrorum culturae liberb licenterque inserv'iant, quoniam 
ii^uentcr evenit ut non aptius alio die frumenta aulds 
aut vlneae scrobibus mandentur, ne occasiono moment! 
po'.eat commoditas coelesti provisione coucessa.'*— 
Non, Mart, Crispo II, et Constantino 11. Coss, 

Some have endeavoured to explain away this 
document by alleging — Ist, that “Solis Dies’' is 
not the Christian name of the Lord’s Day, and that 
Constantine did not theiefore intend to acknowledgi 
it as a Christian institution. 2nd. That, befoie his 
conversion, Constantine had profes-^cd himself to be 
especially under the guardianship of the sun, and 
that, at the very best, he intended to make a religious 
compiomise between sun-worshippera, properly so 
called, and the worshippers of the “Sun of Uighi- 
eoujNness,” t. e. Christians. 3rdly. That Constan- 
tine’s edict was purely a kalendarial one, and in- 
tended to reduce the number of public holidays. 
4thly. Tliat Constantine then instituted Sunday for 
the first time as a religious day for Christians. 
The fourth of these statements is absolutely refuted, 
both by the quotations made above from writej*s of 
the second and tiiird centuries, and by the tenns 
of the edict itself. The three other statements con- 
cern themselves rather with what Constantine meant 
than with what he did. But w'ith such considera- 
tions we have little or nothing to do. It is a fact, 
tiiat in the year A.D. 321, in a public edict, which 
was to apply to Christians as well as to Pagans, he 
put especial honour upon a day already honourwi 
by the former —judiciously calling it by a name 
which Chnstiuns had long employed without scruple, 
and to which, as it was in ordinary use, the Pagans 
could scarcely object. What he did for it was to 
insist that worldly business, whether by the func- 
tionaries of tlie law or by private citizens, should 
be intermitted during its continuance. Were any 
other testimony wanting to the existence of Sunday 
as a day of Christian w'orship at this T«riod, it might 
be supplied by the Council of Nicaea, a.d. 325, 
The Fathers there and then assembled assume it aa 
an existing fact, and only notice it incidentally iii 
order to regulate an indifferent matter, the posture 
of Christian worahippers upon It. 

IiOrd*8 SuppOT. The words which thus descttibn 
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the great ceutml act of the worship of the Christian 
Churclk occur but in cue single passage of the 
N. T. (1 Cor. xi. 20). Of tlie fact which lies under 
the name we have several notices, and from these, 
incidental and fi*agmentaty as they are, it is possible 
to form a tolei-abiy distinct picture. To examine 
these notices in th^ir relation io the life of the 
Cbiistian society in tlie hi'st stages of its growth, and 
so to learn what “ the Supper of the Lord ” actu- 
ally was, will be the object of this article. — I. The 
shu-ting point of this inquiry is found in the history 
of that night when Jesus and his disciples met to- 
gether to oat the Passover (Matt. xxvi. 19 ; Mark 
xiv. ; Luke xxii. 18). The manner in which the 
i’aschat feast was kept by the Jews of that peiiod 
ditfered in many details from that originally pre- 
scribed by,* the rules of Ex. xii. The ceremonies of 
the feast took place in the following order. (1) The 
membei's of the company that were joined for this 
purpose met in the evening and reclined on couches 
(comp. Matt. xxvi. 20 ; Luke xxii, 14 ; and John 
xiii. 23, 25). The head of the household, or cele- 
brant, b^au by a form of ble&sing *‘for the day 
and for the wine,** pronounced ov'er a cup, of which 
he tuid the othei-s then drank. (2) All who were 
pi^esent then washed their hands ; this also having 
a special benediction. (3) The table was then set 
out with the pjischal lamb, unleavciied breail, bitter 
herbs, and the dish known as Charoseth, a sauce 
made of dates, figs, raisins, and vinegjir, and de- 
signed to commemorate the mortar of their bondage 
in Egypt. (4) The celebrant first, and then the 
others, dipped a poition of the bitter hcibs into 
the Charoseth and ate them. (5) The dishes were 
then removed, and a cup of wine again brought. 
Then followed an intei-val which was allowed theor* 
etically for the questions that might be asked by 
children or proselytes, who were astonished at such 
a stimige beginning of a feast, and the cup wa.s 
passed round arid drunk at the clase of it. (6) The 
dishes being brought on again, the celebrant I'e- 
peated the commenioiative words which opened 
what was stnctly tlie paschal supper, and pro- 
nqiinceri a solemn thanksgiving, followed by Ps. 
cxiii. and cxiv. (7) Then came a second washing 
of the hands, with a short form of blessing as before, 
and the celebrant broke one of the two loaves or 
cakes of unleavened bread, and gave thanks over it. 
All then took portions of the bre^ and dipped them, 
together with the bitter herbs, into the Charoseth, 
and so ate them. (8) After this they ate the flesh 
of the paschal lamb, with bread, &c., as they liked; 
and after another blessing, a third cup, known 
especially as the **cup of blessing,** was handed 
round. (9) This was succeeded by a fourth cup, 
and the recital of Ps. cxv.-cxviii. followed by a 
prayer, and this was accordingly known ns the cup 
of the Hallel, or of the Song. (10) There might 
be, in conclusion, a fifth cup, provided that the 
** gi-cat Hallel** (possibly Psalms cxx.-cxxxviii.) was 
sung over it. — Comparing the ritual thus gathered 
from Rabbinic writers with the N. T., and assum- 
ing (1) that it represents substantially the common 
practice of our Lord’s time ; and (2) that the meal 
of which He and His disciples partook, was either 
the passover itself, or an anticipation of it, con- 
duct^ according to the same rules, we ar® able to 
point, though not with absolute certiiiiity, to the 
points of departure which the old practice pr'esented 
for the institution of the new. To (1) or (3), or 
flWO to '8), we may refer the first words and the 
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firat distribution of the oup (Luke xxii. 17, 18) 
to (2) or (7), the dipping of the sop of John xiiL 
26 ; to (7), or to an interval during or after (8), 
the distribution of the bread (Matt. xxvi. 26; 
Mark xiv, 22 ; Luke xxii. 19 ; 1 Cor. xi. 28, 24) ; 
to (9) or (10) (“ after sup^r,** Luke xxii. 20) the 
thanksgiving, and distribution of the oup, and the 
hymn with which the whole wfis enderl. — The nai-* 
ratives of tl)e Gospels show how strongly the dis- 
ciples were impressed with the woi’ds which had 
given a new meaning to the old familiar mtts. They 
leave unnoticed all the ceremonies of the Passover, 
except those which had thus been transfeired to 
the Christian Church and perpetuated in it. Old 
things were passing away, and all things becx)ming 
new. They had looked on the bread and the wine 
as memorials of the delivei'ance from Egypt. Tliey 
were now told to partake of them “ in remem- 
brance’* of their Master and Lord. The festival 
had been annual. rule was given as to the time 
and fiequency of the new feast that thus sujiervened 
on the old, but the command ** Do this as oft as 
ye drink it’* (1 C-or. xi. 25), suggested the more 
continual recurrence of tliat which was to be thtdr 
memorial of one whom they would wish never to 
forget. The words, “This is my body,” gave ti» 
the unleavened bread a new character. They had 
been prejxired for language tliat would otherwise 
have been so startling, by the teaching of .John f^vi. 
32-58), and they were thus tauglit to see in the 
bread that was bioken the witness of the closest 
|)os.sibIe union and incorporation with their Lord. 
The cup which was “the new testament in His 
hlooil,” would remind them, in like manner, of the 
wonderful prophecy in which that new covenant 
had Ijeen foretold ( Jer. xxxi. 31-34). It is pos.sible 
that there may have been yet another thought con- 
nectal with these symbolic acts. The funeial ciistoius 
I of the Jews involved, at or after the burial, the 
administ]‘ation to the mourners of bread (comp. Jer. 
xvi. 7 ; Ez. xxiv. 17 ; Has. ix. 4 ; Tob. iv. 17), and 
of wine, known, when thus given, as “ the cup of 
consolation.** May not the bread and the wine of 
the Last Supper have had something of that cha- 
racter, prepaiing the minds of Christ’s disciples for 
His departure by treating it as already accom- 
plished? May we not conjecture, without leaving 
the region of history for that of coiitroveray, that 
the thoughts, desires, emotions, of that hour ov 
divine sorrow and communion would be such as it 
lead the disciples to crave earnestly to renew them ? 
Would it not be natural that they should seek that 
renewal in the way which their Master had pointed 
out to them? From this time, accordingly, tha 
woi-ds “to break bread,** appear to have had for 
the disciples a new significance. It may not have 
assumed indeed, as yet, the character of a distinct 
litnigical act; but when they met to break bi'ead, 
it was with new thoughts and hopes, and with the 
memories of that evening fresh on them.—II. In 
the account given by the writer of the Acts of the 
life of the firat disciples at Jeinis^jem, a prominent 
place is given to this act, and to the phiuse which 
indicated it. Writing, we must remember, with 
the definite associations that had gathered round 
the worda during the thirty years that followed 
the events he records, he describes the baptized 
members of the Church as continuing steadfast in 
or to the teaching of the apostles, in fellowship 
with them and with each otlier, and in breaking 
of bread and in prayers (Acts ii. 42). Taken in 
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connexiofn with the aooonnt given in the preoeding 
irerNes of the love which made them live ae having 
all things common^ we can scarcely doubt that this 
implies that the chief actual meal of eticH day was 
one in which they met as brothers, and which was 
either preceded or followed by the more solemn 
commemomtive acts of the breaking of the bread 
and the drinking of the cup. It will be convenient 
to anticipate the language and the thcfUghts of a 
somewhat later date, and to say that, apparently, 
they thus united every day the Agapb or feast of 
Love with the celebration of the Eucharist. It 
would be natural that in a society consisting of 
many thousand members there should be many 
places of meeting. The congregation assembling in 
each place would come to be known as “ the Church” 
in this or that man’s house (liom. xvi. 5, 23 ; 1 
Cor. xvi. 19 ; Col. iv. 15 ; Philem. ver. 2). When 
they met, the place of honour would naturally be 
taken by one of the apostles, or some elder repre- 
senting him. It would belong to him to pronounce 
the blessing and thanksgiving, with which the 
meals of devout Jews always began and ended. The 
materials for the meal would be provided out of 
the common funds of the Church, or the liberality 
of individual membei-s. The bread (unless the con- 
veiled Jews were to think of themselves as keeping 
a perpetual passover) would be such as they habit- 
ually used. The wine (probably the common red 
wine of Palestine, IVov. xxiii. 31) would, according 
to their usual practice, be mixed with water. But 
if this was to be more than a common meal after 
the pattern of the Essenes, it would be necessary to 
introduce words tliat would show that what was 
done was in remembrance of their Master. At some 
time, before or after the meal of which they partook 
:is such, the bread and the wine would be given with 
some special form of words or acts, to indicate its 
character. New converts would need some explan- 
ation of the meaning and origin of the observance. 
What would be so fitting and so much in hannouy 
with the precedents of the Paschal feast as the nar- 
rative of what had passed on the night of its insti- 
tution (1 Cor. xi. 23-27)? With this there would 
naturally be associated (as in Acts ii. 42) prayera 
lor themselves and others. Their gladness would 
show itself in the psalms and hymns with which 
they praised God (Heb. ii. 46, 47 ; James v. 13). 
The analogy of the Passover, the general feeling of 
the Jews, and the practice of the Essenes may pos- 
sibly have suggest^ ablutions, partial or entire, as 
a pre^wiration for the feast (Heb. x. 22 ; John xiii. 
1-15). At some point in the feast those who were 
present, men and women sitting apart, would rise 
to salute each other with the “ holy kiss” (1 Cor. 
xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12). The next traces that 
meet us are in 1 Cor., and the fact that we find 
them is in itself significant. The commemorative 
feast has not been confined to the pei'sonal disciples 
of Christ, or the Jewish converts whom they ga- 
thered I’oiind them at Jerusalem. The title of the 
“ cup of blessing ” (1 Cor. x. 16), has been imported 
into the Greek Church. The synonym of ** the cup 
of the Lord” (1 Cor. x. 21) distinguishes it from 
the other cups that belonged to the Agap^. The 
word “ fellowship ” is passing by degrees into the 
special signification of “ Communion.” The apostle 
refers to his own office as breaking the bread and 
blessing the cup (1 Cor. x. 16). Ihe table on 
which the bmid was placed was the Loixl’s Table. 
But the practice of tlie Agap^, as well as the ob- 
CoK, D. B. 
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senrance of the eommemomtive fimat, had been 
transferred to Corinth, and this called £or a special 
notice. Evils had sprung up which had to be 
diecked at once. The meeting of firieuds for a 
social meal, to which all contributed, was a auffi- 
ciently familiar practice in the common life of 
Greeks of this period; and the club-feasts were 
associated with plans of mutual relief or chaiity to 
the poor. The Agapb of the new society would 
seem to them to be such a feast, and hence came a 
disorder that altogether frustrated the object of the 
Church in instituting it. What was to be the re- 
medy for this terrible and growing evil St. Paul 
does not state explicitly. He reserves formal regul- 
ations for a later personal visit. In the mean time 
he gives a rule which would make the union of the 
Agapb and the Lord’s Supper possible without 
the risk of profanation. They weie not to coma 
even to tlie foimer with the keen edge of appetite. 
They were to wait till all were met, instead of 
scrambling tumultuously to help themselves (1 Cor. 
xi. 33, 34). In one point, however, the custom of 
the Church of Corinth differed apparently from that 
of Jerusalem. The meeting for the Lords Suppei 
was no longer daily (1 Coi*. xi. 20, 33). The direc- 
tions given in I Cor. xvi. 2, suggest the constitution 
of a celebration on the fimt day of the week. The 
meeting at Troas is on the same day (Acts xx. 7). 
The tendency of this language, and therefore pro- 
bably of the order subsequently esbiblished, was to 
sepamte what liad hitherto been united. We stand 
as it were at the dividing point of the history of 
the two institutions, and henceforth each takes its 
own coui*se. One, ns belonging to a transient phase 
of the Christian life, and varying in its effects witli 
changes in national character or forms of civilisation, 
passes through many stages, and finally dies out. 
The other also has its changes. The morning cele- 
bration takes the place of the evening. In Acts xx. 
11 we have an example of the way in which the 
transition may have been effected. The disciples at 
Troas meet together to bi'eak bread. The hour is 
not definitely stated, but the fact that St. Paul’s 
discourse was protracted till past midnight, and the 
mention of the many lamps indicate a later time 
than that commonly fixed for the Greek Serirvov. 
Then came the teaching and the prayeivs, and then, 
towards early dawn, the breaking of bread, which 
constituted the Lord’s Supper, and for which they 
were gathered together. If this midnight meeting 
may be taken as indicating a common practice, ori- 
ginating in reverence for on ordinance which Christ 
had enjoined, we can easily understand how the 
next step would be to transfer the celebration of 
the Eucharist permanently to the morniiig lioui-, to 
which it had gradually been approximating. The 
recurrence of the same liturgical words in Acts 
xxvii. 35 makes it probable, though not certain, 
that the food of which St. Paul thus paitook was 
intended to have, for himself and his Christian com- 
panions, the chai*acter at once of the Agapb and the 
Eucharist. 

Lo-mha'malit t. e, ** the uncompassionated,” the 
name of the daughter of Hosea the prophet, given 
to denote the utterly ruined and hopeless condition 
of the kingdom of Israel, on whom Jehovah would 
no mora have mercy (Hos. i. 6), 

Lot, the son of Haran, and therefore the nephew 
of Abraham (Gen. xi. 27, 31). His sisters wera 
Milcah the wife of Nahor, and Iscah, by some 
identified with Sarah. Haran died befora the emKi 

2 i 
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gration of To ah and his family from Ur of tho on identifying tho ‘‘pillar” with some on^ 

Chaldees (ver. 28), and Lot was therefore bom of the fleeting forms which the perishable, iXKsk of 
tho’e. He removed with the rest of his kindred the south end of the Dead Sea is constantly assuming 
to Charon, and again subsequently witli Abraham in its process;- of decomposition and liquefaction, 
and Snrai to Canaan (xii. 4, 6). With them he The story of the origin of the nations oi'Moab and 
took rofuge in Kgypt fj-ora a famine, and witli Ammon fi-oin the incestuous intercourse between 
them returned, flrst to the “South” (xiii. 1), Lot and his two daughters, with which his histoi’y^ 
and tlien to their original settlement between Bethel abruptly concludes, has Iwen often treated as if it* 
and Ai (ver. 3, 4). But the pastures of the hills were a Hebrew legend which owed its origin td the 
of Bethel, which had witli case contained tlio two bitter hatred existing frym the earliest to the latest 
sti’angei's on their firat arrival, were not able any times between the “Children of Lot” and the 
longer to Insar them, so much had their possessions Childien of Israel. But even the most destructive 
ot‘ sheep, goats, and cattle increased since that time, critics allow tlnit the narrative is a continuation 
It was not any disagi-eement between Abraham and without a break of that which precedes it, while 
Lot— their i elutions continued good to the last; they tail to point out any marks of later date in 

but between the slaves who tended their countless the language of this portion ; and it cannot be 

herds disputes arose, and a parting was necessary, questioned that the writer records it as an historical 
From some one of the round swelling hills which tact. Even if the legendary theory were admissible, 
surround Bethel — from none more likely than that thei-e is no doubt of the flict that Ammon and 

which stands immediately on its east — the two Moab sprang from Lot. 

Heb»-cws looked over the comparatively empty Lot. The custom of deciding doubtful questions 
liuul, in the direction of Smiom, (iomorrah, and by lot is one of great extent and high antiquity, 
Zoar (xiii. 10). And Lot lifted up his eyes towanl recommending itself as a .sort of appeal to the 
the left, and beheld all the precinct of the J«»rdan Almighty, secuie from all influence of paasion or 
that it wa.s well wateied evei ywhere; like a giiiden bias, and is a s»)rt of divination employed even by 
of Jehovah; like that unutterably green and iMlf the gods themselves (Horn. //. xxii. 209: Cic. 
land of Egypt he had only lately quitte<l. It wa' Din. i. .‘14, ii. 41). Among the Jews also tho ns(‘ 
exactly the prosjiect to tempt a man who liu<l no of lots, with a religious intention, diiect or indirect, 
fixed pui-pose of his own, who had not like Abram prevailed extensively. The religious estimate of 
obeyetl a stern inward c<Ui of duty. Lot left hi them may be gathered from Prov. xvi. 33. The 
uncle on the barren hdls of Bethel, and he “ chose following historical or ritual instances are — 1. Choice 
all the precinct of the Jordan, and journeyal east,” of men for an inviviing force (Judg. i. 1, xx. 10 j. 
down the ravines which give aa^css to the Joidan 2. Partition {a) of the soil of Palestine among the 
valley; and then when he reached it turned again tribes (Num. xxvi. .55; Josh, xviii. 10; Acts xiii, 
southward and advanced as far as Sodom (11,12). 19). (6) of Jerusalem; i. e. probably its spoil or 

2. The next occurrence in the life of Lot is hi> captives among captors (Chad. 11); of the land 

capture by the four kings of the Eiist, and his itself m a similar way (1 Maco. iii. 36). (c) Ap- 

rescue by Abram ((Jen. xiv.). Whatever uny b portionmeiit of possessions, or spoil, or of prisoners, 
the age of this cliapter in relation to those before to tbrergners or captors (Joel iii. 3; Nah. iii. 10; 
an<l after it, there is no doubt that, as far as th Matt, xxvii. 35). 3. (a) Settlement of doubtful 

history of Lot is concerned, it is in its right j>osi- (Questions (Prov. xvi. 33, xviii, 18). (6) A mode 

tion in the narrative. The events which it narrates of divination among heathens by meiuis of arrows, 
must have occurred after those of ch. xiii., and two inscribeil, and one without mark (Hos. iv. 12; 
before those of xviii., and xix. 3. 1’he last scene Ez. xxi. 2I), (c) Detection of a criminal (Jo.^h. 

pieserved to us in the history of Lot is too well vii. 14, 18). {d) Apiiointment of persons to 

known to need repetition. He is still living in ices or duties, as above in Achan's case, (a) St*- 
Sodom (Gen. xlx.). Some yeara have passed. But lection of the siajie-goat on the Day of Atonement 
in the midst of the licentious corruption of Sodom (Lev. xvi. 8, 10). 4. The use of woiils heard or 

he still preserves some of the delightful charac- passages chosen at ranilom trom Scripture, 
teristics of his pandering life, his fervent and Lo^tan, the eldest son of Seir the Ilorite (Gen. 
chivalrous hosjatality (xlx. 2, 8), the unleavened xxxvi. 20, 22, 29 ; 1 Chr. i, 38, 39). 

bread of the tent of the wilderness (veifc 3)^ the Lothasu'buB (1 Esd. ix. 44), a rorruption of 

Avater for the feet of the wayfarers (ver. 2) afford- Hashum iu Neh. viii. 4. 

ing his guests a reception identical with that which Lots, Feast of. [PuRiM.] 

they had experienced that very morning in Abra- Lovo-Feasts (Jude 12, and 2 Pet. ii. 13), an 

ham*s tent on the heights of Hebron (comp, xviii, entertainment in which the poorer members of the 

3, C). His deiiA'erance from the guilty and con- Church partook, furnished from the contributions 
damned city points the allusion of St. Peter (2 Pet. f Christians resorting to the Eucharistic cclebra- 
ii. 6-9). Where Zoar was situated, in which he tion,but whether before or after it may be doubted, 
found a temporary refuge during the <lcstraction true account of the matter is probably that 
of the other cities of the plain, we do not know given by Chrysostom, Avho says that after the 
with absolute ceitainty. But this will be best early c5omm unity of goods had ceased, the richer 
examined under ZOAR. The end of LoPs wife is members brought to the Church contributions ol 
commonly treated as one of the dillicuJties of the food and drink, of which, after the conclusion 
Bible, But it surely need not be so. It cannot of the seiwices and the celebration of the Eucharist, 
necessary, as some have done, to create the detailk}! all partook together, by thik means helping to pro- 
of the story where none are given. On these points mote the principle* of love among Christians. The 
the record is silent. The value and the significance almost anivers.al custom to receive tlic Eucharist 
of the story t(» us arc contained iu the allusion of fasting proves that in later times the love-feasts 
Christ (Luke xvi i, 32), Later ages have not l>een must have fblloweil, not proceded, the Eucharist, 
satisfied so to leave the matter, but have in- The love-feasts were forbicklen to be held in churolies 



hv the Couboil' of Laodioea» a.d 320; Cone. Qumi- 
next., A. D. 692^ c. 74, Aix-la-Ohai)eUe, a.d. 816 ; 
but in some form or other they continued to a 
much later period, • 

Loi'on, one of the sons of ** Solomon's servants " 
who returned with Zorobabel (1 Esd. v. 33). 

“ Ln'bim, a nation mentioned as contributing, 
together with Cushites and Sukkiim, to Shishak's 
army (2 Chr. xii. o) ; and appaiently as forming 
with Cushites the bulk of Zei’ah’s army (xvi. 8), 
spoken of by Nahum (iii, 9) with Put or Phut, 
as helping No-Amon (Thebes), of which Cush and 
Egypt were the strength ; and by Daniel (xi. 43) 
as paying coui*t with the Cushites to- a conqueror 
of Egypt or the Egyptians. For more precise 
information we look to the Egyptian monuments, 
upon which we find representations of a people 
allied Rebu, or Lebu, who cannot be doubted to 
correspond to the Lubim. These Rebu were a 
warlike people, with whom Menptah and liameses 
HI,, who both ruled in the 13th century B.C., 
waged successful wars. The latter king muted 
them with much slaughter. I'he sculptures of the 
great temple he raised at Thebes, now called that 
of Medeenet Haboo, give us representations of tne 
Rebu, showing that they were fair, iind of what is 
called a Shemitic type, like the Berbers and Kabyles. 
They are distinguished as northern, that is, iis 
parallel to, or north of. Lower Egypt. Of their 
being Afiicau there can be no reasonable doubt. 
The Lubim are probably the Mizraite Leiiabim. 
The historical indications of the Egyptian monu- 
ments thus lead us to place the seat of fhe Lubim, 
or primitive Libyans, on the African coast to the 
westward of Egypt, perhaps extending far beyond 
the Cvrenaica. 

LnWfl, a friend and companion of St. Paul 
during his imprisonment at Rome (Philem. 24). 
He is the same as Luke, the beloved physician (Col. 
iv. 14 ; 2 Tim. iv. 11). 

Lu'oifer. The name is found in Is. xiv. 12, 
coupled with the epithet “son of the morning,” 
and clearly signifies a “ bright star,” and probably 
what we call the morning star. In this passage 
it is a symlwlical representation of the king ot 
Babylon, in his splendour and in his fall. Its 
application, from St. Jerome downwards, to Satan 
in his fall from heaven, arises piobably from the 
fact that the Babylonian Empire is in Scripture 
represented as the type of tyrannical and seit- 
idolising power, and especially connected with the 
empire of the Evil One in the Apocalypse. 

Lu'ollUi a Roman consul, who is said to have 
wiitten the letter to Ptolemy (Euergetes), which 
assured Simon J. of the protection of Rome (cir. 
B.C. 139-8; 1 Macc. xv. 10, 15-24). The whole 
form of the letter — ^tlie mention of one consul only, 
the description of the consul by the praenomen, the 
omission of the senate and of the date shows that it 
cannot be an accurate copy of the original docu- 
ment ; but there is nothing in the substance of the 
letter which is open to just suspicion. The im- 
perfect transcription of the name ha^ led to the 
identifiaition of Lucius with three distinct persons 
-;-(l.) [Lucius] f’urius Philus, who was not consul 
till B.C. 136, and is themfore at once excluded. 
(2.) Lucius Oaeciliua Metellus Calvus, who was 
consul in b.o. 142. (3.) But the tliird identifica- 
tion with Lucius Calpurnius Piso, who was consul 
B.C. 139, is most probably correct. 

La'eiiii, a kinsman or fcllowtribesman of St. 
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Paul (Rom. xvi. 21), by whom he is said by tmdi- 
tioii to have been ordained bishop of the church of 
Cenchreae. He is thought by some to be the same 
with Lucius of Cywne. " 

Ln'oiiu of Cyim'ne. Lucius, thus distinguished 
by tiie name of his city, is first mentioned in the 
N. T. in company with Bai’iiabas, Simeon, called 
Niger, Manaen, and Saul, who arc described os pi*o- 
phets and teachers of Hie church at Antioch (Acts 
xiii. 1). Whether Lucius was one of the seventy 
disciples, as stated by Pseudo-Hippolytus, is quite a 
matter of conjecture, but it is highly probable that 
he formed one of the congregation to whom St, 
Peter preached on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 
10) ; and there am hardly be a doubt that he was 
one of “ the men of Cyrene ” who, being ** scat- 
tered abroad upon the persecution that arose aliout 
Stephen,” went to Antioch preaching the Lor<l 
Jesus (Acts xi. .19, 20). It is commonly supposed 
that Lucius is the kinsman of St. Paul, mentioned 
by that apostle as joining with him in his saluta- 
tion to the Roman brethren (Rom. xvi. 21). There 
is certainly no sufficient reason for i^^rding him 
as identical with St. Luke the ICvangelist. 

Lad, the fourth name in the list of the children 
of Shem (Gen, x. 22 ; comp. 1 Chr, i. 17), that of 
a peison or tribe, or both, descended from him. 
It has been supposed that Lud was the ancestor of 
the Lydians (Jos. Ant, i. 6, §4), and thus repre- 
sented by the Lydus of their mythical period 
(Herod, i. 7). But the Egyptian monuments show 
us in the 13(h, 14ih, and 15th centuries B.C. a 
powerful people called RUTEN or Luden, probably 
seated near Mesopotamia, and apparently north of 
Palestine, whom some, liowever, make the Assy- 
rians. 

La'dim (Gen. x. 13; 1 Chr. i. 11), a Mizraite 
people or tribe. From their position at the head 
of the list of the Mizraites, it is probable that the 
Ludim were settled to the west of Egypt, perhaps 
fui-ther than any other Mizraite tribe. Lud and 
the Ludim are mentioned in four passages of the 
prophets (Is. Ixvi. 19 ; Jer. xlvi. 9; Ez. xxvii. 10, 
xxxviii. 5). There can be no doubt that but one 
nation is intended in these passages, and it seems 
that thus far tlie preponderance of evidence is in 
favour of the Mizraite Ludim. We have still to 
inquire how the evidence of the Egyptian monu- 
ments and of profane history may affect our sup- 
position. From the former we Iparn that sevenil 
foi’eigu nations contributed allies or mercenai'ies to 
the Egyptian aimies. Among them we identify 
the Rebu wfith the Lubim, and the Sbakvatana 
with the Cherethim, who also served in David's 
army. The rest of these foreign troops seem to 
have been of African nations, but this is not 
certain. From the (Jreek writers we learn that 
Ionian, Carian, and otlier Greek mercenaries, foimed 
an important element in the Egyptian aimy in all 
times when the country was independent, from the 
reign of Psainmctichus until tlie linal conquest by 
Ochus. These mercenaries were even settled in. 
Egypt by Psammetichus. There does not seem to 
be any mention of them in the Bible, excepting they 
be intended by Lud and the Ludim in the passages 
that have been considei^. It must be recollected 
that it is reasonable to connect the Shemite Lud 
with the Lydians, and that at the time of tiie pro* 
phets by whom Lud and the Ludim are mentioned, 
the Lydian kingdom generally or always induded 
the more western part of Asia Minor, ao that the 
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terms Lud aud Ludim might well apply t« the 
Ionian and Oarian mercenaries drawn from this 
territory. We roust therefore hesitate befbm ab- 
solutely concluding that this important poriion of 
the Egyptian mercenaries is not mentioned in the 
Bible, upon the primd facie evidence that the only 
name which could stand for it would seem to be 
that of an African nation. 

Lalrith, the Aecent oi^ a place in Moab ; ap- 
parently the ascent to a sauctuaiT' or holy spot on 
an eminence. It occurs only in Is. xv. 5, and 
the parallel passage of Jeremiah (xlviii. 5). In 
the days of Eusebius and Jerome' (^)normts^tcon, 
**Luith’*) it was still known and stood between 
Areopolis (Habbath-Moab) and Zoar. M. de Saulcy 
places it at ** Kharbet-Noudhin ; ** but tins is north 
of Areopolis, and cannot be said to he between it 
and Zoar. 

Lnhe. The name Luke is an abbreviated form of 
Lucanus or of Lucilius. It is not to be confounded 
with Lucius (Acts xiii. 1 ; Rom. xvi. 21), which 
belongs to a different person. The name Luke 
occurs three times in the New Testament (Col. iv. 
14; 2 Tim. iv. 11 ; Philem. 24), and probably in 
all three, the third evangelist is the person spoken 
of. Combining the traditional element with the 
scriptural, the uuceitain with the certain, we are 
able to trace the following dim outline of the Evan- 
gelist’s life. He was born at Antioch in Syria 
(Eusebius, Hist. iii. 4); in what condition of life 
is uncertain. That he was taught the science of 
medicine does not prove that he was of higher biiih 
than the rest of the disciples. The well-known 
tradition that Luke was also a painter, and of no 
mean skill, rests on the authority of Nicephoms 
(ii. 43), and of other late writera. He was not 
born a Jew, for he is not I'eckoned among them 
***of the circumcision ** by St. Paul (comp. Col. iv, 
11 with ver. 14). The date of his conversion is 
uncertain. The statement of Epiphanius and others, 
that he was one of the seventy disciples, has nothing 
very improbable in it; whilst that which Theo- 
phylact adopts (on Luke xxiv.) that he was one of 
the two who journeyed to Emmaus with the risen 
Redeemer, has found modem defendera. The first 
ray of historical light falls on the Evangelist when 
he joins St. Paul at Troas, and diares his journey 
into Macedonia. The sudden transition to the first 
peiaon plural in Acts xvi. 9, is most naturally 
explained, after all the objections that have been 
urged, by supposing that Luke, the writer of the 
Acts, foiTfied one of St. Paul’s company from this 
point. As far as Philippi the Evangelist journeyed 
with the Apostle, The resumption of the third 
person on Paul's departure from that place (xvii. 1) 
would show that Luke was now left behind. 
During the rest of St. Paul’s .second missionary 
journey we hear of Luke no more. But on the 
third journey the same indication reminds us that 
Luke is again of the company (Acts xx. 5), having 
joined it apparently at Philippi, where he had been 
left. With the Apostle he pas^ through Miletus, 
Tyre, and Caesarea to Jerusalem (xx. 5, xxi. 18), 
Between the two visits of Paul to Philippi seven 
yeara had elapsed (A..D, 51 to a.O. 58), which the 
Evangelist may hiwe spent in Philippi and its 
neighlx>urhood, preaching the Gospel. There re- 
mains one passage, which, if it refci's to St. Luke, ! 
must belong to this period. We have sent with ' 
him ” (t. e. Titus) ** the brothei* whose praise is in 
the gospel tlionghout all the churches " (2 Cor. | 
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viii.. 18). The subscription of the epistle sets foith 
that it was “written from Philippi, a city of 
Macedonia, by Titus and aud It i.H an 

old opinion that Luke was the compinion of Tittis, 
althcrogh he is not named in the body of the Epistle. 
If this be so, we are to suppose that during the 
“ three months " of Paul’s sojourn at Philippi 
(Acts XX. 3) Luke was rent from that place to 
Corinth on this errand. He again appears in the 
company of Paul in the memorable journey to 
Home (Acts xxvii. 1). He remained at his side 
during his firat imprisonment (Col. iv. 14; Philem. 
24); and if it is to be supposed that the Second 
Epistle to Timothy was written during the second 
imprisonment, then the testimony of that Epistle 
(iv. II) shows that he continued faithful to the 
Apostle to the end of his afHiciions. After the 
death of St. Paul, the acts of his faithful companion 
ai’e hopelessly obscure to us. In the well-known 
passage of Epiphanius, we find that receiving the 
commission to preach the Gospel, [Luke] preaclies 
first in Dalmatia and Gallia. As to the age and 
death of the Evangelist there is the utmost uncer- 
tainty. .That he died a martyr, between a.d 75 
and A.D. 100, would seem to have the balance of 
suffrages in its favour. 

Luke, Gospel of. The third Gospel is ascribed, 
by the general consent of ancient ('Jhristendom, to 
“ the beloved physician,*' Luke, the friend and 
companion of the Apostle Paul. It has been shown 
alre^y [Gospels] that the Gospels were in use as 
one collection, and were spoken of undoubtingly 
as the work of those whose names they bear, 
towards the end of the second century. But as 
regards the genuineness of St. Luke any discussion 
is entangled with a somewhat difficult (Question, 
namely, what is the relation of the Gospel we 
possess to that which was used by the heretic; 
Marcion? The case may be briefly stated. The 
religion of Jesus Christ announced salvation to Jew 
and Gentile, through Him who was. born a Jew, 
of the seed of David. The two sides of this fact 
produced very early two opposite tendencies in the 
Church. One party thought of Christ as the 
Messiah of the Jews; the other as the Redeemer 
of the human race. Marcion of Sinope, who 
flourished in the firet half of the second century, 
expi^essed sti-ongly the tendency opposed to Judaism. 
He views the O.T., not as a preparation for the 
coming of the Lord, but os something hostile in 
spirit to the Gosjiel, This divorcement of the 

N. T. from the Old was at the root of Marcion’s 
doctrine. In his strange system the God of the 

O. T. was a lower being, engaged in a constant 
conflict with matter, over which he did not gain a 
complete victory. But the holy and eternal God, 
perfect in goodness and love, comes not in contact 
with matter, and creates only what is like to 
and cognate with himself. Marcion admitted the 
Epistles of St. Paul, and a Gospel which he re- 
^rded as Pauline, and rejected the rest of the 
N. T., not from any idea that the books were not 
genuine, but because they were, as he alleged, 
the genuine works of men who were not faithful 
teachers of the Gospel they had received. But 
what was the Gospel which Marcion used? The 
ancient testimony is very strong on this point; 
it was the Gospel of St. Luke, altered to suit his 
peculiar tenets. He did not, however, ascribe to 
Luke by name the Gospel thus corrupted, calling 
it simply the Gospel of Christ. The opinion that 
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A« fcMtned for himself a Goepeh on the pmciple of 
r^ecting all that savoured of Judaism in an ejtisting 
nanmiive, and that he selected the Gospel of St. 
Luke as needing the least altemtion, seems to have 
been held universally in the Church, until Semier 
started a doubt, the prolific seed of a large oon* 
trovei-sy; fi*om the whole result of which, how- 
ever, the cause of truth* has little to I'egi-et. His 
opinion was that the Gospel of St. Luke and that 
used by Marcion were drawn from one and the 
same onginal source, neither being altered from 
the other. From this controvei'sy we gain the 
following result: — Maroion w'as in tlie height of 
his activity about a.d. 138, soon after which 
Justin Martyr wrote his Apology; and he had 
' probably giwn forth his Gospel some yeai-s before, 
•*. e, about A.D. 130. At the time when he com- 
pos^ it he found the Gospel of St. Luke so far 
diffused ami accepted that he based his own Gospel 
upon it, altering and omitting. Therefoi*e we may 
assume tliat, about a.d. 120, tlie Gospel of St. 
Luke which we possess w'as in use, and was 
familiarly known. The theory that it was com- 
posed about the middle or end of the 2nd century 
is thus overthrown ; and there is no positive evid- 
ence of any kind to set against the harmonious 
assertion of all the ancient Church that this Gospel 
is the genuine production ♦of 8t. Luke.— II. Date 
of the Gospel of Luke. — We have seen that this 
Gospel was in use before the year 120. From 
intei iial evidence the date can be more nearly fixed. 
From Acts i. 1, it is clejrr that it was written 
betbro the Acts of the Apostles. The latent time 
actually mentioned in tire Acts is the term of two 
years duiing whicn Paul dwelt at Home “in his 
own hired house, and received all that came in 
unto him ” (xxviii. 30, 31). The book of the Acts 
was pixjbiibly completed alwut the end of the second 
yetur of St. Paul's imprisonment, that is, about 
A.D. 63. How much earlier the Gospel, described 
as “the foimer treatise” (Acts i. 1), may have 
been written is uncertain. Perhaps it was written 
at Caesarea during St, PauPs imprisonment thero, 
A.D. 58-60.— III. Place wliete the Gospel was 
written. — If the time has been rightly indicated, 
the place would be Caesarea. Other suppositions 
are — that it was composed in Achaia and the 
region of Boeotia (Jerome), in Alexandria (Syriac 
version), in Home (Ewald, &c.), in Achaia and 
Macedonia (Hilgenfeld), and Asia Minor (Kostliu). 
It is impossible to verify these traditions and cou- 
jectmes.— IV. Origin of the Gospel. — ^The preface^ 
contained in the first four vei’ses of the Gospel, 
describes the object of its writer. Hero are several 
facts to be observed. There were many nai'ratives 
of the life of our Lord current at the eai’ly time 
when Luke wrote his Gospel. The ground of 
fitness for the task St. Luke places in his having 
carefully followed out the wliole course of events 
from the beginning. He does not claim the cha- 
racter of an eye-witness from the rii-st ; but possibly 
be may have been a witness of some part of our 
Lojxl’s doings. The ancient opinion, tljat Luke 
wrote his Gospel under the influence of Paul, rests 
on the authority of Irenaeus, Tertullian, Origen, 
and Kusebius. The two first asseri that we have 
in Luke the Gospel preached by Paul ; Origen calls 
ft “ the Gospel quoted by Paul,” alluding to Rom. 
ii. 16 ; and Eusebius refers PauTs words, “ accord- 
ing to my Gospel ** (2 Tim. ii. 8), to that of Luke, 
in which Jerome concurs. I’he Igngu^e of the 
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pre&oe is against the notion of any exclusive in- 
fluence of St, Paul. The four verses could not 
have been put at Ifoe head of a history composed 
under the exclusive guidance of Paul oi* of any one 
apostle, and as little could they have introduced a 
gospel simply communicated by another. The 
truth seems to be that St. Luke, seeking informOf 
tion from every quarter, sought it from the preach- 
ing of his beloved master, St. Paul ; and the 
apostle in his turn employed the knowledge ao* 
quived from other sources by his disciple. Upon 
the question whether Luke made use of the Gospels 
of MatUiew and Mark, no opinion given here could 
be conclusive. [Gospels. j Each reader should 
examine it for himself, with the aid of a Greek 
Harmony, it is probable that Matthew and Luke 
wrote independenily, and about the same time.— 

V. Purpose for which the Gospel was^ written . — 
The Evangelist professes to wiite that Theofphilus 
“ might know the certainty of those things wherein 
he had been instructed” (i. 4). Who w'as this 
Theophilus? Some have supposed that it is a 
significant name, applicable not to one man, but the 
addition of updrarros, a term of honour which 
would be used towards a man of station, or some- 
times towards a pei-soual friend, seems against this. 
Some indications are given in the Gospel about 
him, and beyond them we do not propose to go. 
He was not an inhabitant of Palestine, for ,the 
Evangelist minutely describes the position of places 
which to such a one would be well known. By 
the same test he probably was not a Macedonian 
(Acts xvi. 12), nor an Athenian (Acts xvii. 21), 
nor a Cretan (Acts xxvii. 8, 12). But that he 
was a native of Italy, and perhaps an inhabihint 
of Home, is probable from similar data. In tracing 
St. PauPs journey to Home, places which an Italian 
might be supposed not to know are describe min- 
utely (Acts xxvii. 8, 12, 16) ; but when he comes 
to Sicily and Italy this is neglected. All that 
emerges from this argument is, that the person for 
whom Luke wrote in the first instance was Gen- 
tile reader. We must admit, but with great 
caution, on account of the abuses to which the 
notion has led, that there are traces in the Gos))el 
of A leaning towards Gentile rather than Jewish 
converts. As each Gospel has within certain 
limits its own character and mode of treatment, 
we shall recognise with Olshausen that “ St. Luke 
has the peculiar power of exhibiting with great 
cleaimess of conception and- truth, not so much the 
discoui'ses of Jesus as His conversations, with all 
the incidents that gave rise to them, with the 
remarks of those who were present, and with 
the final results.” Some have endeavoured to see 
in Luke’s Gospel an attempt to engraft the teadiing 
of St, Paul on the Jewish representations of the 
Messiah, and to elevate tlie doctrine of universal 
salvation, of which Paul was the most prominent 
preacher, over the Judaizing tendencies, and to 
put St. Paul higher than the twelve Apostles.*-* 

VI. Language and style of the Gospel.— It hai 
never been doubted that the Evangelist wrote his 
Gospel in Greek. Whilst Hebraisms are frequent, 
classical idioms and Greek compound words tbpimd. 
The number of words used by Luae only i un* 
usually great, and many of them are coiU|iOtttt4 
words for which there is classical authority. On 
comparing the Gospel with the Acts it is found 
that the style of the latter is more pure and fiui 
from Hebrew idioms ; and the style of the later 
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|)ortion of the Acts is moiT pure than that of the 
tormcr. Where Luke used the matei'iais he de- 
lived fi*om others, oral or written, ot both, hi: 
style reflects the Hebrew fdioms of them ; bu 
when he comes to scenes of which he was an eye* 
witness and describes entirely in his own words, 
these disappear.*-»YiI. Quotations from the Old 
Testament * — ^In the citations from the O. T., o]‘ 
the principal of which the following is a list, then 
ai*e plain marks of the use of the Septoagint ver« 


Luke t M. 

Mai. Iv. 4, 6. 

m 

U.93. 

Ex. xiii. 2. 

%$ 

11.24. 

Lev. xlL 8. 


lit 4, 6. 6. 

Is. xl. 3, 4, 6. 

m 

iv.4. 

Deut. vlii. 3. 

n 

iv. 8. 

Deut. Vi. 13. 

$f 

Jv. 10, 11. 

Ps. xci. 11, 12. 

tf 

Iv. 12. 

Beut vl. 14. 

0 

Iv. 18. 

is. txi.1,2. 

u 

vli. 27. 

Mat iii. 1. 

n 

vili. 10. 

Is. vi. 0. 

fS 

X. 27. 

Deut. vi. 5; Lev. xix. 18. 

ft 

xviii. 20. 

Ex. XX. 12. 

ti 

xix. 46. 

Is. Ivi. 7; Jer. viil. ll. 


XX. 17. 

Ps. cxviU. 22, 23. 

ft 

XX. 28. 

Deut XXV. 5. 

99 

XX. 42. 43. 

Pb. cx. 1. 

H 

xxit. 37. 

Is. lilt 12. 

ft 

xxiil. 46. 

PS. xxxi. 5. 

.VIII. 

Integrity 

of the Gospel-— the first 


CAop/errs.—The Gospel of Luke is quoted by Justin 
Martyr and by the author of the Clementine Homi- 
lies. The silence of the Apostolic fathers only 
indicates that It was admitted into the Canon some- 
what late, which was probably the case. The 
result of the Marcion controversy is, as we have 
seen, that our Gospel was in use before A.D. 120. 
A special question, however, has been mised about 
the first two chapters. But there is no real 
ground for distinguishing between the first two 
chapters and the rest. 

Lunatics. This word is used twice in the N. T. 
(Matt. iv. 24, xvii. 15). It is evident that the word 
itself refers to some disease, affecting both the body 
anJ the mind, which might or might not be a sign of 
possession. By the description of Mark ix. 17-26, 
it is concluded that this disease was epilepsy. 

Lu. liliie unccitainty which attends the name 
attaches in a greater degree to the place itself. It 
seems impossible to discover with precision whether 
Luz and Bethel represent one and the same town — 
the fonner the Canaanite, the latter the Hebrew 
name — or whether they wei’e distinct places, though 
in close pjx)ximity. The latter, is the natuml in- 
ference from two of the passages in which Luz is 
spoken of (Gen. xxviii. 19 ; Josh. xvi. 2, xviii. 13). 
Other passages, however, seem to ^peak of the two 
as identical (Gen. xxxv. 6; Judg. i. 23). The con- 
clusion of the writer is that the two places were, 
during the times preceding the conquest, distinct, 
Luz bdng the city and Bethel the pillar and alhir 
of Jacob: that after the destruction of Luz by 
the tribe of Ephraim the town of Bethel arose.— 
2. When the original Luz was destroyed, through 
the treach^ of one of its inhabitants, the man 
who had introduced the Israelites into the town 
went into the “ land of the Hittites” and built 
a city, which he named after the fonner one. 
fhis city was standing at the date of the record 
(Judg. i. 26) ; but its situation, as well as that 
ot tiu* ** land of the Hittites," has never been dis- 
covered since^ and is one of tlie favourite puzzles of 
Scripture geograjAtrs. 
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Lyoao'nia. This is one of those districts of Asia 
Minor, which, as mentioned in the N. T., are to be 
understood mther in an ethnological than a strictly 
political sense. From what is said in Acts xiv. 11 
of “ the speech of Lycaonia,” it is evident that 
the inhabitants of the district, in St. Paul's day, 
spoke something veiy diflerent fvom ordinary Greek. 
Whether this language was some Syrian dialect, or 
a corrupt foim of Greek, has been much debated. 
The fact that the Lycaonians wore fiimiliar with 
the Gi-eek mythology is consistent with either sup- 
position. Lycaonia is for the most part a dreary 
plain, bare of ti-ees, destitute of fresh water, and 
with several salt lakes. It is, however, very 
fiivourable to sheep-farming. In the fimt notices of 
this district, which occur in connexion with Roman 
history, we find it under the rule of robber-chief- 
tains. After the provincial System had embmeed 
the whole of Asia Minor, the boundaries of the pro- 
vinces were variable ; and Lycaonia was, politically, 
sometimes in Cappadocia, sometimes in Galatia, 

IjydA is the name of that south-western region 
of the peninsula of Asia Minor which is imme- 
diately opposite the island of Rhodes. It is a re- 
markable district, both physically and historically. 
The last eminences of the range of Taurus come 
down here in majestic masses to the sea, forming 
the heights of Cragus^nd Anticragus, with the 
river Xanthus winding between them, and ending 
in the long series of promontories called by modern 
siulora the ** seven capes/' among which are deep 
inlets favourable to seafaring and piracy. The 
Lycians were incorporated in the Persian empire, 
and their ships were conspicuous in the great war 
against the Greeks (Herod, vii. 91, 92). After the 
death of Alexander the Great, Lycia was included 
in the Greek iSeleucid kingdom, and was a part of 
the ten’itory which the Romans forced Antiochus to 
cede. It was not till the reign of Claudius that 
Lycia became part of the Roman provincial system. 
At first it was combined with Pamphylia. At a 
later period of the Roman empire it was a sepai’ate 
province, with Myra for its capital. 

Lyd'da, the Greek form of the name which ori- 
ginally appears in the Hebrew recoj*ds as Loi> 
Acts ix. 32, 35, 38), Quite in accordance with 
these and the other scattered indications of Scrip- 
ture is the situation of the modern town, which 
exactly retains its name, and probably its position. 
Lidklf or ZUdd, stands in the Meif, or meadow, of 
Ibn Omeirf part of the gieat maritime plain which 
anciently ^re the name of Sharon. It is 9 miles 
"rom Joppa, and is the first town on the northern- 
most of the two roads between that place and Jeru- 
salem. The watercourse outside the town is said 
itill to bear the name of Abi^Butrus (Peter), in 
memory of the Apostle, It was in the time of 
Josephus a place of considerable size. A century 
ater (n.c. cir. 45) Lydda, with Gophna, Emmaus, 
nd Thainna, became the prey ot‘ the insatiable 
'assius. Krom tjiis they were, it is true, soon re- 
leased by Antony': but a few years only elapsed 
l)efore their city (A.D. 66) was burnt by Cestius 
“lallus on his way from Caesarea to Jerusiem. In 
less than two yeara, early in a.i>, 68, it was in t 
ondition to be again taken by Vespasian, then ou 
lis way to his campaign in the south of Judaea, 
t w^s probably not rebuilt till the time of Hadrian, 
vhen it received the name of Diospolis. When 
(usebius wrote (a.d. 320-330) I>ios|)oli’s was a 
ell-know^ aiii niuch-fVegLUCiittd b>wn, to which 
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lie (>(l6n re&rs, though the names of neither it nor 
Lydda occur in the actual catalogue of his Ono- 
mastioon, Jerome's time, a.d. 404, it was an 
episcopal se6» St. Geoige, the patron saint <£ Eng- 
hind, w^as a native of Lydda. After his martyrdom 
his remains were buried there, and over l^em a 
church was afterwards built and dedicated to his 
honour. When the countiy was taken possession 
of by the Siiracens, in the early part of the 8th 
century, the church was destroyed; and in this 
ruined condition it was found by the Crusaders in 
A.D. 1099, who reinstituted the see, and added to 
its endowment the neighbouring city and lands of 
JRamleh. Again destroyed by Saladin after the 
battle of Hatttn in 1191, the church was again 
rebuilt by Richard Coeur-^Lion. The town is, for 
a Mohammedan place, busy and prosperous. Lydda 
was, for some time previous to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the seat of a very famous Jewish school, 
scarcely second to that of Jabneh. 

Lyd4a, a maritime province in the west of Asia 
Minor, bounded by Mysia on the N., Phrygia on 
the E., and Caria on the S. The, name occuis only 
in 1 Macc. viii. 8 (the rendering of the A. V. in 
Ez. XXX. 5 being* for Ludim^; it is there enumer- 
ated among the districts which the Homans took 
away from Antiochus the Great after the battle of 
Magnesia in ii.c. 190, and transfeired to Eumenes 
II., king of Pergamus. For the connexion between 
Lydia and the Lud and Ludim of the 0. T., see 
Ludim. Lydia is included in the “Asia" of the 
N. T. 

Lyd'ia) the first European conveii; of St. Paul, 
and afterwords his hostess during his firet stay 
at Philippi (Acts xvi. 14, 15, also 40). She was 
a Jewish proselyte at the time of the Apostle’s 
coming ; and it was at the Jewish Sabbath-worship 
by the side of a stream (ver. Ill) that the preaching 
ot' the Gospel, reached her heart. Her native place 
Wius Tiiyatira, in the province of Asia (ver. 14 ; 
Rev. ii. 18). Thyatiia was famous for its dyeing- 
works; and Lydia was connected with this trade, 
either as a seller of dye, or of dyed goods. We 
infer that she was a person of considerable wealth. 

Lysa'nias, mentioned by St, Luke in one of his 
chronological jiassages (iii. 1) as being tetrarch of 
Auilenr (i. e, the district round Abila) in the 
1 5th year of Tiberius, at the time when Hei'od 
Antii)as wjis teti-ai’ch of Galilee, and Heixxl Philip 
tetrarch of Ituraea and Trachouitis. It happens 
that Josephus speiiks of a prince named Lysaaias 
who ruled over a territory in the neighbourhood of 
Lebanon in the time of Antony and Cleopatra, and 
that he also mentions Abilene as associated with 
the name of a tetrarch Lysonias, while recounting 
events of the reigns of Caligula aiid Claudius. In 
the first case Abila is not specified here at all, and 
Lysiiuias is not called tetrarch. But it is piobabie 
that the Lysaiiias mentioned by Josephus in the 
second instance is actually thd prince referi'ed to by 
St. Luke. 

Lys'ias, a nobleman of the blood-royal (1 Macc, 
hi. 32;^ 2 Macc. xi. 1), who was entrusted by 
Antiochus Epiphanes (dr, b.C. 166) with the 
government of southern Syria, and the guai’dian- 
sihp of his son Antiochus Eupator (1 Macc. iii. 
32 ; 2 Maco. x. 11), In the executiou of his office 
Lysias aimed a very considerable force against Judas 
Maccabaeus. Tiyo detachments of this aimy under 
Jhcanor (2 Macc. viii.) and Gorgias were defeated 
oy the Jews near Emmaus (1 Macc.®iv.) ; and in 
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the following year Lysias himoelf met with aseiious 
reverse at Bethsura (b.c. 165). After Ihe death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (n.c. 164), l^ysias assumed 
the government as guardian of his ecn, who was yet 
a child (1 Macc. vi. 17). The vvai* against the 
Jews was renewed; and Lysias was besieging Jei*u- 
salem when he received tidings of the approach of 
Philip, to whom Antiochus had transferred the 
guardianship of tlie prince. He deteated Philip 
(b.c. 163), and was supported at Rome ; but in the 
next year, together with his ward, fell into the hands 
of D^etrius Soter, who put them both to death 
(1 Ma«j. vii. 2-4 ; 2 Macc. xiv. 2). 

Ly'sias, Clau'diiu, “ chief cuptaiu of the band,’* 
that is, tribune of the Roman cohoit, who rescued 
8t. Paul from the hands of the Infuriated mob at 
Jerusalem. (Acts xxi. 31, xxiii. 26, xxiv. 7). 

Lyaun’adhnf. 1. “A son of Ptolemaeus of 
Jerusalem,’’ the Greek translator of the book of 
Esther (comp. Esth. ix. 20).— 2. A brother of the 
high-priest Menelaus, who was left by him as his 
deputy during his absence at the coui't of Antio- 
chus. He fell a victim to the fury of the people, 
cir. B.C. 170 (2 Macc. iv. 29-42). 

IiyB'tra has two points of extreme interest in 
connexion respectively with St. Paul's firet and 
second missionary journeys — (1) as the place where 
divine honours were ollered to him, and where 
he was presently stoned (Acts xiv.) ; (2) as the 
home of his chosen companion and fellow-mis- 
sioiiaiy Timotheus (Acts xvi. 1). The first set- 
tlement of Jews in Lystra, and the ancestors of 
Timotheus among them, may very probably he 
traced to the establishment of Babylonian Jews in 
Phrygia by Antiochus three centuries before. Still 
it is evident that there was no infiuential Jewish 
population at Lystra : no mention is made of any 
synagogue ; and the whole aspect of the scene de- 
scribed by St, Luke (Acts xiv.) is thoroughly 
heathen. Lystra was undoubtedly in the eastern 
part of the great plain of Lycaonia ; and there are 
very strong reasons for identifying its site with 
the ruins called JUinrbir-Kilissehf at the base of a 
conical mountain of volcanic structure, named the 
Karadagh, Pliny places this town in Galatia, and 
l^lemy in^lsaiiria ; but these statements are quite 
consistent with its lieing placed in Lycaonia by St. 
Luke, as it is by Hiei-ocies, 
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Ma'aoalL 1. The mother of Absalom = Ma a ch ah 
5 (2 Sam. iii. 3).— 2, Maacah, and (in Chron.) 
Maachaii. a small kingdom in close proximity 
to Palestine, which appears to have lain outside 
Argob (Deut. iii. 14) and Bashan (Josh. xii. 5). 
These districts, probably answeiing to the Lejah 
and Jatddn of modern Syiia, occupied the space 
from the Jordan on the west to Salcah {Salkhad) 
on the east and Mount Hermon on the north. 
'I’here is therefore no alternative but to place 
Maacah somewhere to the east of the 
It is sometimes assumed to have been situated about 
Abbl-beth-Maacau, but this is hardly probable. 
The Ammonite war was the only occasion on which 
the Maacathites came Into contact with Israel, when 
their king assisted the Beiie-Ammon against Joab 
with a Ibrce which he led himself (2 Sam, x. 0, 
8; 1 Chr. xix, 7). To the connexion which k 
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i^ways implied between Maacah and Qeehur 
have no clue. 

Ma'aiOhall* 1* The 'daughter of iNahor by his 
concubine Keuxnah (Gen. xxii. 24).— 41. The father 
of Achish, who was king of Gath at the beginning 
of Solomon^s reign (IK. ii. .39).— 8 . The daughtei*. 
or more probably grand-daughter, of Ab^om. 
named af^r his mother; the third and favourite 
wife of Kehoboam, and mother of Abijah (IK. xv. 
2; 2 Chr. xi. 20-22). According to Josephus hej 
mother was Tamar, Absalom’s daughter. But th< 
mother of Abijnk is elsewhere called ** Michaiah 
the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah ” (2 Chr. xiii. 2). 
It is mom probable that Michaiah ” is the erroi 
of a transcriber, and that ** Maachah is the true 
reading in all cases. During the reign of her gmnd- 
son Asa she occupied at the coui't of Judah the high 
position of “ King’s Mother ** (comp. 1 K. ii. 19), 
which has been compared with that of the Sultana 
Valide in Turkey. It may be that at Abijah’s 
deatli, after a short reign of three years, Asa was 
left a minor, and Maachah acted as regent, like 
Athaliah under similar ciroumstanccs. If this con- 
jecture be coiTect, it would serve to explain the 
induence by which she promoted the practice of 
idolatrous worship.— 4. The concubine of Caleb the 
son of Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 48).— 6. The daughter of 
Talmai king of Geshur, and mother of Absalom 
(1 Chr. iii, 2) : also callefl Maaoah in A. V. of 
2 Sam. iii. 3.— 6. The wife of Machir the Manas- 
site (1 Chr, vii. 15, 16).— 7. The wife of .Tehiel, 
father or founder of GiUeon (1 Chr. viii. 29, ix. 
35).— 8 , The father of Hanan, one of the heroes 
of David’s body-guard (1 Chr, xi. 43).— 9. A 
Simcouite, father of Shephatiah, prince of his tiibc 
in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 16). 

Xaa'chathi, and Kaa'ehathites, the. Two 
woixis which denote the inhabitants of the small 
kingdom of Maaohah (Deut. iii. 14 ; Josh. xii. 5, 
xiii. 11, 13). Individual Maachathites were not 
unknown among the warriors of Israel (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 34 ; Jer. xl. 8 ; 2 K. xxv. 23). • 

IKaada'i, one of the sons of Bani who had mar- 
lied a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 34'j. 

Maadi'ah, one of the priests, or families of 
priests, who returned with Zerubbahel .and Jeshua 
(Neh. xii. 5) ; elsewhere (ver. 17) called Moadiaii. 

Kaa’i, one of the Bene-Asaph who took part in 
the solemn musical service by which the wall of 
Jerusalem was dedicated after it had been rebuilt 
by Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 36), 

Xa'aleh-AoraVbin^ the full form of the name 
(Josh. XV, 3) which in its other occurrences is given 
in the A. V. as ** the ascent of, or the going up to, 
Akrabbim.” [Akrabbim.] 

Xa'ani (1 Esd. ix. 34), identical with Bani, 4. 

Ha'axatb, one of the towns of Judah, in the 
iistiict of mountains (Josh, xv, 68). The 
places which occur in company with it have been 
identified at a few miles to the north of Hebron, 
but Maarath has hitherto eluded observation. 

Maasei'aJi, The name of four persons who had 
maiTied foreign wives in the time of Ezra. 1. A 
descendant of Jeshua the priest (Ezr, x, 18)— 
8. A priest, of the sons of Harim (Ezr* x. 21).— 
8 . A priest, of the sons of Pashur (Ezr. x. 22).— 
4. One of the laymen, a descendant of Pahath- 
Moah (Ezr. x. 33).— 6. The father of Azariah, one 
of the priests from the oasis of the Jordan, who 
assisted Nehemiah m rebuilding the wall of Jeru- ' 
«»fetn (Neh. iii. 23).— 6. One of those who stood ; 
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on tlie right hand of Ezra when he read the law to 
the people (Neh. viii. 4).— 7. A Levite who assidtod 
on the same occasion (Neh. viii. 7).— 8. One of the 
heads Ibf the people whose descendants signed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 25).— 9. ISou of 
Baruch and descendant of Pharez, the son of Judah 
(Neh. xi. 5).— 10. A Benjamite, ancestor of Sallu 
(Neh. xi. 7).— 11. Two priests of this name are 
mentioned (Neh. xii. 41, 42) as taking paH in the 
musical service which accompanied the dedication 
of the wall of Jerusalem under Ezra. One of them 
is probably the same as 6.-18. Father of Zepba- 
niah, who was a pnest in the reign of Zedekiah 
(Jer. xxi. 1, xxix. 25, xxxvii. 3).— 13. The father 
of Zedekiah the false prophet (Jer. xxix. 21).— 
14. One of the Levites of the second rank, appointed 
by David to sound “ with psalteries on Alamoth ” 
(1 Chr. XV. 18, 20).— 16. The son of Adaiah, and 
one of the captains of hundreds in the reign of 
Joash king of Judah (2 Chr. xxiii. 1).— 16. An 
officer of high rank in the reign of Uzziah (2 Chr. 
xxvi. 11). He was probably a Levite (comp. 1 Chr, 
xxiii. 4), and engaged in a semi-militi\ry capacity. 
—17. The “ king's son,” killed by Zichri the 
Ephraimitish hero in the invasion of Judah by 
Pekah king of Israel, during the reign of Ahaz 
(2 Chr. xxviii. 7),— 18. The governor of Jerusa- 
lem in the reign of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxiv. 8).— 
19. The son of Shallum, a'Levite of high rank in 
the reign of Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxv, 4 ; comp. 1 Chr. 
ix. 19).— 80. A priest; ancestor of Baruch and 
Seraiah, the sons of Neriah (Jer. xxxii. 12, li. 59). 

Maasia'i, a priest who after the return from 
Babylon dwelt in Jeiusalem (1 Chr. ix. 12). 

Maaaiaa, Bar. i. 1. [Maaseiah, 20.] 

Xa'ath, son of Mattathias in the genealogy of 
Jesus Chiist (Luke iii. 26). 

Ha'ai, son of Ram, the fii'stborn of Jerahiheei 
(1 Chr. ii. 27). 

Maaal'alL 1. One of the priests who signed 
the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 8).— 8. A 
priest in the roign of David, head of the twenty- 
fourth course (1 Chr. xxiv. 1 8). 

Habda'i. The same ns Benaiah (1 Esd. ix. 34). 

Mac'alon (1 Esd. v. 21). This name is the 
equivalent of Michmash in the lists of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

Haoeaboes, the. This title, which was ori- 
^nally the surname of Judas, one of the sons of 
Mattathias, was afterwaids extended to the heroic 
family of which he was one of the noblest repre- 
sentatives, and in a still wider sense to the Pales- 
tinian martyrs in the persecution of Antioch us 
Epiphanes, and even to the Alexandrine Jews who 
sufiered for their faith at an earlier time. The 
original term Maccabi has been vaiiously derived. 
Some have maintained that it was formed from the 
combination of the initial letters of the Hebrew 
sentence, ** Who among the gods is like unto thee, 
Jehovah?” (Ex. xv. 11), which is supposed to 
have been inscribed upon the banner of the |>atriot8. 
Another derivation has been proposed, which, al- 
though direct evidence is wanting, seeitis satis* 
factoiy. According to this, the word is formed 
from Makkdbdhy “ a hammer,” giving a sense not 
altogether imlike that in which Charles Martel de- 
rived a surname from his favourite weapon. Al- 
though the name Macoabees has gained widest 
cuiTcncy, that of AmonaeanSf or Masmonaeans, is 
the proper name of the family. The origin of 
this name aSo hae been disputed, but the obviour 
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led vtitiou fh>m Chashmon, great-grandfather of 
Mattathias, seems cei’tainly oorrect. The original 
aulhorities for the history of the Maccabees are 
extremely scanty ; but for the course of the war 
itself the first book of Maxabecs is a most trust- 
worthy, if an incomplete witness. The second 
book adds some important details to the history of 
the earlier part of the struggle, and of the events 
which immediately preceded it ; but all the state- 
ments which it contains require close examination, 
aud must be received with caution. Josephus fol- 
lows 1 Macc;., for the period which it embraces, 
very closely ; but slight additions of names and 
minute particulars indicate that he was in posses- 
sion of other materials, probably oral ti*aditions, 
which have not been elsewhere presented. On the 
other hand there are cases in which, from haste or 
caralessness, he has misintei*pi*eted his authority. 
From other sources little can be gleaned. 1. The 
essential causes of the Macrabaean War have been 
already pointed out [Antiochus IV.l. The annals 
of the Maccabaean family, ** by whose hand de- 
liverance was given unto Israel’* (1 Maoc. v. 02), 
present the record of its progress. The standard of 
independence was first rais^ by Mattatmias, a 
priest of tlie course of Joarib, which was the first 
of the twenty-four courses (I Chr. xxiv. 7), and 
consequently of the noblest blood. He seems, how- 
ever, to have been already advanced in yeara when ' 
the rising was made, and he did not long survive 
the fatigues of active service. He died B.C. 166, ! 
and “ was buried in the sepulchre of his fathers at | 
Modin/’ — 2. Mattathias himself named JuDAS— J 
apparently his third son — as his successor in dii'ect- 
ing the war of indefiendeiicc (1 Macc. ii. 66). The 
energy and skill of ** THE Maocabee,” as Judas is 
‘often called in 2 Macc., fully justified his father’s 
preference. It appears t’..at he had already taken 
a prominent part in the first secession to the moun- 
tains (2 Macc. V. 27), where Mattathias is not men- 
tioned. His first enterprises were night atbicks 
and sudden surprises (2 Macc. viii. 6, 7) ; and when 
his men were encouraged by these means, he ven- 
ture<l on more impoi tant operations, aud defeated 
Apollonius (1 Macc. iii. 10-12) and Seroii (1 Maoc. 
iii. 1 3-24) at Bethhoron. Shortly afterwards Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, whose resources had been im- 
poverished by the war (1 Maoc. iii. 27-31), left the 
government of the Palestinian pixivinces to Lysias. 
Lysias organised an expedition against Judas ; but 
iiii> army, a part of which had been sepai’aied from 
the main body to effect a surprise, was defeated by 
Judas at Einraaus with gi*eat loss, ii.o. 166 (1 Macc. 
iii. 46-53) ; and in the next year Lysias himself 
was routed at Bethsura. After this success Judas 
was able to occupy Jerusalem, except the “ tower’* 
(1 Macc. vi. 18, 19), and he purified the Temple 
(1 Macc. iv. 36, 41-53) on the 25th of Cislen, ex- 
actly tlirae yetus after its profiination (1 Ufacc. 
i. '59). The next year was spent in wars with 
frontier nations (1 Macc. v.) ; but in spite of con- 
tinued triumphs the jwsition of Judas was still 
precarious. In B.C. 163 Lysias laid siege to Jeru- 
salem. The accession of Demetrius brought with 
it fresh traubles to the pjitriot Jews. A laige 
party of their couutiymen, with ALCiMua at their 
head, gained the ear of the king, and he sent 
Nicanor against Judas. Nicanor was defeated, firat 
at Capharsalama, and again in a decisive battle at 
Adasa, neai’ to the glorious fidd of Bethhoron (b.c. 
161) on the 13th Adar (1 Maccjsvii. 49; 2 Macc. 
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XV. 36), where he was slain. Tim rielsrj wiai 
the greatest of Judas’s successes, and practically 
decided the question of Jewish independence, but it 
was followed by an unexpected reverse. A new 
invasion under Bacchides took place. Judas was 
able only to gather a small force to meet the sudden 
danger. Of this a large pirt deserted topi on the 
eve of the battle ; but the courage of Judas was 
unshaken, and he fell at Eleasa, the Jewish Therw 
mopylae, fighting at desperate odds against the in- 
yadei-s. His body was recovered by his brotheis^ 
and buried at Modin **in the sepulchre of his 
fathera” (b.c. 161). — 3. After the death of Judas 
the patriotic paiiy seems to have been for a short 
time wholly disorganised, and it was only by the 
pressure of unparalleled sufferings that they were 
driven to ranew the confiict. For this purpose 
they offered the command to Jonathan, sur- 
named Apphus (the wary)t the youngest son of 
Mattathias. He retired to the lowlands of the 
Jordan (1 Macc, ix. 42),* where he gained some 
advantage over Bacchides (p.c. 161), who made 
an attempt to hem in and destroy his whole force. 
After two years Bacchides again took the field 
against Jonathan (B.C. 158). This time he seems 
to have been but feebly supported, and after an 
unsuccessful campaign he accepted teims which 
Jonathan pro]>osed ; and after his departure Jona- 
than “judged the people at Michmash” (I Macc. 
ix. 73), and gradually extended his power. The 
claim of Alexander Balas to the Syrian crown gave 
a new importance to Jonathan aud his adherents. 
The success of Alexander led to the elevation of 
Jonathan, who assumed the liigh-priestly office 
(1 Macc. X. 21); and not long after he placed 
Uie king under fresh obligations by the defeat of 
Apollonius, a general of the younger Demetrius 
(1 Macc. X.). After the death of Alexander, 
Jonathan attached himself to Antiochus VI. He 
at last fell a victim to the treachery of Tryphon, 
B.C. 144 (I Macc. xi. 8-xii. 4). — 4. As soon as 
Simon, the last remaining brother of the Macca- 
baean family, heard of the detention of Jonathan 
in Ptolemais by Trypimn, he placed himself at the 
head of the patriot party. His skill in war had 
been proved in the lifetime of Judas (1 Macc. v. 
17-23), and he had taken an active share in the 
campaigns of Jonathan (1 Macc. xi. 59). Tryphon, 
after carrying Jonathan about as a prisoner for 
some little time, put him to death; and then, 
having murdered Antiochus, seized the throne. On 
this Simon made overtures to Demetrius 11. (b.c. 
143), which wero favourably received, and tlie in- 
dependence of the Jews wtis at length foi mally re- 
cognised. The long struggle was now triumphantly 
ended, and it remained only to roap the fruits of 
victory. This Simon hastened to do. The pru* 
deuce and wisdom for which he was already distin- 
guished at the tim^ of his father’s death (1 Macc. 
ii. 65), gained for the Jews the active support of 
Kome (1 Macc. xv. 16-21), in addition to the con* 
finnation of earlier treaties. After settling the 
external relations of the new state upon a sure 
basis, Simon regulated its internal administration. 
With two of his sons he was murdered at D5k 
by Ptoleraaeus, B.o. 135 (I Macc. xvi. 11-16).— * 
5. The treason of Ptolemaeus failed in its object, 
Johannes Hyrcanus, one of the sons of Simon, 
escaped from the plot by which his life was 
thrciitened, and at once assumed the goveniment 
(b.c. 135). At firat ho was hal’d pressed by' 
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Antioclius Sidetes, aud only able to preserve Jeru- 
.fidem on condition of dismantling the fortifica* 
lions and submitting to a tribute, B.C. 133. He 
reduoe<i Idumaea, ('oufirmed the alliance with Uomej 
and at length succeeded in dest}x>ying Saixuu'ia, thi 
hated rival of Jerusalem, B.C. 109. The exterual 
splendour of his government was marred by th< 
growth of mteiual divisions ; but John escapkl tbt 
tate of all the older members of his family, and 
dieil in peace, B.O. lOG-5. His eldest sou Aris- 
tobulus I., who -succeeded, was tlie Hist who 
:issumed the kingly title, though Simon had en< 
joyed the fulness of the kingly power. — 6. Two oi 
the first generation of the Maccabaean family still 
remain to be mentioned, 'i'hese, though they did 
not attain to the leadership of their countrymen 
like their brotliers, shared uieir fate — Kleazer by a 
nob&e act of self-devotion, John, apparently the 
eldest brother, by treachei-y. — 7. The great out- 
lines of the Macc4tbaean contest, which are some- 
what hidden in the annals thus briefly epitomised, 
admit of being traced with fair distinctness. The 
disputed succession to the Syrian thi-oiie (n.c. 153) 
was the political turnmg-jxiint of the struggle, 
whicli may thus be divided into two great periods. 
During the fii-st period! (B.c. 168-153) the patriots 
niuintniiied their cause with varying success against 
the whole strength of Syria: during the second 
(B.c. 153-139) they were coui*ted by rival factions, 
and tlieir independence was acknowledged from 
time to time, though pledges given in times of 
danger were often broken when the danger was 
over. The paramount importance pf Jenisalem is 
conspicuous thi-oughout the whole war. The occu- 
pation of Jerusalem closed the first act of the war 
(b.c. 165). On the death of Judas the patriots 
wei’e reduced to as gieat distress as at their first 
rising. So fer it seemed that little had been gained 
when the contest lietween Alexander Balas and 
Domctiius I. opened a new period (b.c. 153). The 
former unfruitful conflicts at length product their 
lull harvest. When the Jewish leaders had once 
obtained It^itiinate power they proved able to 
maintain it, though their general success was 
chequered by some reverses^ The solid power of 
the national paiiy was seen by the slight etlect 
which was produced by the treacherous murder of 
Jonathan. Simon was able at once to occupy his 
place, mid cany out his plans. — 8. The war, thus 
brought to a noble issue, if less famous is not less 
glonous than any of those in which a few brave 
men have successfully maiutiiiiied the cause of free- 
dom or leligion against ovei*poweiirg might. For 
it is not only in their victoiy over external diffi- 
culties that the heroism of the Maccabees is con- 
.spicuous: their real siiocess was as much imperilled 
by internal divisions as by foieign force. — 9. The 
view of the Maccalwiean war which regards it only 
as a civil and not as a religious conflict, is essen- 
tially one-sided. If there werft no other evidence 
than the book of Daniel— whatever opinion be held 
as to the date of it — that alone would sliow how 
dee])ly tlie noblest ho|>es of |he theoci’acy were 
tvnticd in the .succe.ss of the struggle When the 
feelings of the nation were thus again turned with 
fi-esli power to their ancient faith, we might exjiect 
that there would be a new creative epoch in the 
mitiorml literature ; or, if the form of Hebiew com- 
position was already fixed by sacred tyjjes, a pm- 
phet or p‘>almist would express the thought', of the 
jiew age alter the models of obi lime. Yet in part 
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at least the leadeis of Maccabaean times felt that 
they were separated by a real chasm from the timps 
of the kingdom or of the exile. If they looked Tor 
a prophet in the future, they acknowledged that 
the spirit of prophecy was not among them. The 
volume of the prophetic writings was completed, 
and, as far as ajtpears, no one ventured to imitate 
its contents. But the Hagiographa, though they 
were ah’eady long fixed as a definite collection, 
were not equally tar removed from imitation. The 
apocalyptic visions of Daniel served os a pattern 
for the visions incoi-porated in the book of Enoch ; 
aivd it has been commonly supposed that the Psalter 
contains compositions of the Maccabaean date. This 
supposition, which is at variance with the best 
evidence wiiich can be obtained on the history of 
the Canon, can only be received upon the clearest 
inteiiial proof ; and it may well be questioned 
whether the hypothesis is not as much at vaiiance 
with sound intei*pretation as with the history of 
the — 10. Tlie collection of the so-called 

J*saiins of Solomon furnishes a sti ong confii'mation 
of the belief that all the canonical Psalms are earlier 
than the Maccabaean era. This collection, which 
bejirs the i learest traces of unity of authorship, is, 
almost beyond question, a true Maccabaean work. 
There is every leoson to believe that the book was 
originally composed in Hebrew; and it presents 
exactly tliose characteristics which are wanting 
in the other (conjectural) Maccabaean Psalms. — 

11. Elsewhere there is little which mniks the dis- 
tinguishing religious chameter of the era. The 
notice of the Maccabaean heroes in the book of 
Daniel is much mure general and brief than the 
corresponding notice of their great advemiry ; but 
it is not oil that account less impoitunt as illus- 
trating the relation of the famous chapter tn the* 
simple history of the }K‘riod which it embraces. — 

12, The. history of the Maccabees docs not con- 
tain much which illustrates iu detail the religious 
►r social progress of the Jews, it is obvious that 
the period must not only have intensified old beliefs, 
but also have called out elements which weie latent 
in them. One doctrine at least, that of a resurrec- 
tion, and even of- a material resun ection (2 Mace, 
xiv. 46), was bi ought out into the most distinct 
apprehension by sulfering. And as it was believed 
that an interval elapsed between death and judg- 
ment, the dead were supposed to be lu some mea- 
sure still capable of profiting by the intercession of 
the living. Thus much is ceiiainly expressed in 
the famous passage, 2 Macc. xii. 43-45, though the 
secondary notion of a purgatorial state is in no way 
implied in it. On the other hand it is not very 
clear how far the future judgment wiis supposed to 
extend. The firm faith in the righteous piovid- 

iice of God, shown in the chastening of Ills 
people, as contrasted with his neglect of other 
lations, is another proof of the widening view^ of 
.he spiritual world, which is characteristic of the 
*poch (2 Macc. iv, 16, 17, v. 17-20, vi. 12-16, &c,). 
— 13. The various glimpses of national life which 
can be gained during the peiiod, show on the whole 
a steady adherence to the Mosiiic law, Piobably 
the law was never more rigorously fullilled. The 
mportauce of the Antiochian persecution in fixing 
he Canon of the Old Testament has been already 
aoticed. [Canon.] The interruption of the sue 
cession to the liigli-priesthood was the most ira* 
xu’fant innovation which was made, and one which 
ivpaied the wa^' for the dissolution of the state, 
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A tier vaiious nrbitmry changes the office was leil 
vacant for seven years upon the death of Aloitnus. 
The last descendant of Jozaduk (Oiiias), in whose 
family it had been for nearly four oeuturies, fled 
to Kg.vpt) and established a schismatic woiiihip; 
and at last, when the support of the Jews became 
important, the Maccabueau leader, Jonathan, of the 
family of Joarib, was elected to the dignity by 
tlie nomination of the Syiian king (1 Macc. 
20), whose will was contumed, as it appears, by 
the voice of the people (comp. 1 Macc, xiv. 35). — 
14. Little can be said of the condition of litera- 
ture and the aite which has not been already anti- 
cipated. In common intercoume the Jews used the 
Ammaic dialect which was established after tlie 
return; this was ** their own language” (2 |dacc. 
vii. 8» 21, 27, xii. 37); but it is evident ffom the 
nai;rative quoted that they understood Greek, which 
must have spread widely through the influence of 
iSyrian officers. There is not, however, the slightest 
evidence that Greek was employed in l^alestinian 
literatui-c till a much later date. The desciiptiou 
of the monument which was erected by Simon at 
Modin in memory of his family (1 Macc. xiii. 
27-30), is the only record of the architecture of 
the time. — 15. The only recognised relics of the 
time arc the coins which bear the name of ** Simon,” 
or ** Simon Prince (Nasi) of Ismel ” in Samaritan 
lettei-s. The privilege of a national coinage was 
granted to Simon by Autiochps VII. Sidetes (1 
Macc. XV. 6) ; and numerous examples occur which 
have the dates of the first, second, third, and 
fourth years of the liberation of Jerusalem (Israel, 
Zion).' 

Uaccahees, Books of. Four hooks which bear 
the common title of “Maccabees,” are found in 
some MSS. of the LXX. Two of these were in- 
cluiieti in the early current Latin versions of the 
Jlible, and thence passed into the Vulgate. As 
forming j»art of the Vulgate they were received as 
isuionifail by the council of Trent, and retained 
among the apocrypha by the reformed chui-ches. 
The two other books obtained no such wide dreu- 
lation, and have only a secondary connexion with 
the Maccabaeaii history. But all the books, though 
they differ most widely in chanicter and date and 
worth, ftossess points of interest which make them 
a fruitful field for study. If the historic order 
were observed, the so-called third book would come 
lirst, \\\Q fourth would be an appendix to the second, 
which would retain its place, and the first would 
come last ; but it will be more convenient to ex- 
amine the books in the order in which they are 
found in the MSS., which was probably decided by 
some vague tradition of their relative antiquity.— 
1. The First Book op Maccareks.—I. The 
first book of Maccabees contains a history of the 
patriotic struggle, from the first resistance of Malta- 
t hias to the settled sovereignty iind death of Simon, 
a period of thirty-three years (n.c. 168-135). 
The opening chapter gives a short summiu-y of the 
conquests of Alexander the Great, and describes at 
giTater length the oppression of Antiochus Epi- 
phaneg. The great subject of the book begine with 
the enumeration of the Maccabaean family (ii. 1-5), 
“Which IS followed by an account of the part which 
ti»e aged Mattathias took in i*oufiing and guiding 
the spirit of his countrymen (ii. 6-70). Tlie re- 
mainder of the uarmtive is occupied with the ex- 
ploits of his five sons. Each of the three di visions, 
»nto which the main piU'tiOii of jthe book thus 
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natuitilly falls, is stamped with an individual 
character derived from its special hero. The his- 
tory, in this aspect, presents a kind of epic unity. 
2. While the grandeur and unity of the subject 
invest the book with almost an epic beauty, it 
never loses the chaiucter of histoiy. The earlier 
part of the narmtive, including the exploits of 
Judas, is cast in a more poetic mould than any 
other part, except the brief eulogy of Simon (xiv. 
4-15) ; but when the style is most poetical (i. 37- 
40, ii. 7-13, 49-68, iii. 3-9, 18-22, iv. 8-13, 30- 
33, 38, vi. 10-13, vii. 37, 38, 41, 42) — ^and this 
poetical form is chiefly observable in the speeches — 
it seems to be true in spiint. The great marks of 
tnist worthiness are everywhere conspicuous. Vio 
tory and failure and despondency are, on the whole, 
chronicled with the same candour. There is no 
attempt to bring into open display the working of 
providence. 3. There are, however, some points 
in which the writer appears to have been imper- 
fectly informed, especially in the history of foreign 
nations; and some, agiiin, in which he has been 
supposed to have magnified the difficulties and suc- 
cesses of his countrymen.. Of the former class of 
objections two, which turn upon the description 
given of the foundation of the Greek kingdoms of 
the East (1 Macc. i. 5-9), and of the power ol 
Iiome(viii. 1-16), deserve notice from their intrinsic 
interest. After giving a rapid summary of the 
exploits of Alexander, the writer states that the 
king, conscious of approaching death “ divided his 
kin^om among his servants who had been brought 
up with him from his youth ” (1 Macc. i. 6). 
lu this instance the author has probably accept^ 
without inquiry the opinion of his oountijmen ; in 
the other it is distinctly said that the account of the 
greatness of Home was brought to Judas by com- 
mon report (1 Macc. viii. I, 2). The errors in 
detail are only such as might be expected in oral 
accounts. The veij impei-fection of the writer*s 
knowledge is insti-uctive. 4. Much has been 
written as to the soui*ces from which the narrative 
was derived, but there does not seem to be evidence 
sufficient to indicate them with any certainty. In 
one passage (ix. 22) the author implies that written 
accounts of some of the actions of Judas were in 
existence. It, appeal’s, again, to be a reasonable 
conclusion from the mention of the official records 
of the life of llyrcanus (xvi. 24), that similar 
records existed at least for the high-priesthood of 
Simon. Many documents are insei-ted in the text 
of the history, but even when they are described as 
“copies” it is questionable whether the writer 
designed to give more than the substance of the 
originals. But whatever were the sources of differ- 
ent parte of the book, and in whatever way written, 
oi’al and personal infoimation wei’e combined in its 
structure, the writer made the materials which he 
used truly his own ; and the minute exactness of 
the geogiaphiad details carries the conviction that 
the wliole finally rests ujKin the evidence of eye- 
witnesses. 5. The language of the book does not 
present any striking ^pecuharities. Both in diction 
and structure it is geneiully simple and unaffected, 
with a marked and yet not harsh bebraistio cha- 
racter. The number of peculiar words is not vei-y 
considei’able, espe<nally when combed with those 
in 2 Macc. 6. Tlie testimony ot antiquity leaves 
no doubt but that the book was first , written in 
Hebrew. Origen, in his famous catalogue of tlie 
books of Scriptui*e, after enumerating tiie contentr 
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of the 0. T. according to^lhe Hebrew canon, adds raiive oocapies the lemamder of the book. Thif 
** But without (t. e, excluded from the numW of, pireseuts several natural divisions, which appear to 
these is the Maccabaean history, which is entitled coincide witli the ^*five books'^ of Jason on which 
Sarbeth Sabamiel** The statement of Jeiome i. it was based. The fiiat (c. iii.) contains the bistorf 
quite explicit; — “ The firat book of Maccabees*’ hi of Heliodorus (cir. IJ.C. 180). The second (iv.*-vii.) 
says “ 1 found in Hebrew ; the second is Greek, pves vaiied details of the b^inning and course of 
as can be shown in fact from its style alone.** A the greet persecution (B,o. 176-167). The third 
question, however, might be raised whether thi (viii.-x. 0) follows the fortunes of Judas to the 
book was written in biblical Hebrew, or in the later triumphant restomtion of the Temple seivice (B.C. 
Aramaic (Chaldee); but it seems almost certain 166, 165). The fourth (x. lO-xiii.) includes the 
that the writer took the canonical histories as his reign of Antioch us Eupatm' (b.O. 164-162). The 
model. Yet it is by no means unlikely that the fifth (xiv,, xv.) records the treachery of Alcimus, 

Hebrew was corrapted by later idioms, as in the the mission of Nicanor, and the crowning success of 

most recent books of the 0. T. 7. The whole Judas (b.O. 162, 161). 2. The relation of the 

structure of 1 Macc. points to Palestine as the letters with which the book opens to the substance 

place of its composition. This fact its^f is of the book is extremely obscure. The first (i. 1-9 ) 
strong proof for a Hebrew original, for there is no is a solemn invitation to the Egyptian Jews to 
trace of a Gi’eck Palestinian literature during the celebrate the feast of tabernacles in the month 

Hasmonaean dynasty, though the wide use of th< Casleu.** The second (i, 10-ii. 18), which bea)s a 

LXX. towards the close of the peilod, prepared the formal salutation from “the council and Judas to 
way for the apostolic writings. But though the “ Aristobulus . . . and the Jews iu Egypt,” is a 
country of the writer can be thus fixed with cer- strange, rambling collection of legendary stories of 
tainty, there is considerable doubt as to his date, the death of “ Antioch us,” of the preseivatiou of 
Fi-om xvi. 23, 24, it has been concluded that he the sacred fire and its recovery by Nehemiah, of 
must have written after the death of Hyreanus, the hiding of tlie vessels of the sanctuary by Jere- 
B.C. 106. It auinot certainly liave been composed miah, ending — if indeed the letter can be said to 
long after his de:ith. Perhaps we may place the have any end — with the same exhortation to observe 
date of the original book between B.C. 120-100. the feast of dedication (ii. 10-18). ‘For it is im- 
The date and person of the Gieek translator are possible to point out any bieak in the construction 
wholly undetermined. 8. In a religious aspect the or style alter ver, 19, so that the writer })a8se8 

book is more remarkable negatively than positively, insensibly fi-om the epistolary fonn in ver. 16 to 

The historical instinct of the writer confines him to that of epitomator in ver. 29. For this reason 
the bare recital of facts ®nd were it not for the some critics, both in ancient and modern times, 
words of others which he records, it might seem have considered that the whole book is intended to 
that the true theocratic aspect of national life had be included iu the letter. It seems more natural to 
been lost. Not only does he relate no miracle, such juppose that the author fouiid the Icttera alresidy 
as occur in 2 Macc., but he does not even refer the in existence when he umlertook to abridge the wo»*k 
triumphant successes of the Jews to divine inter- >f Jason, and attached his own introduction to the 
position. It is a characteristic of the same kind second letter for the convenience of transition, witii- 
that he passes over without any clear notice the out considering that this would necessarily make 
Messianic hopes, which, as appears fiom the I'salms the whole appear to be a letter. The letters them- 
of Solomon and the Book of Enoch, were raised to selves can lay no claims to authenticity. Some 
the highest pitch by the successful struggle for have suppo^ed that the original language of one, or 
independence. 9. The book docs not seem to have of both the letters was Hebrew, but this cannot be 
been much used in eai’ly times. Eusebius assumes made out by any conclusive arguments. 3. The 
an acquaintance with the two books ; and scanty wiiter himself distinctly indicates the source of his 
notices of the first book, but more of the second, narrative — “ the five IBooks of Jason of Cyrene ” 
occur in later writers. 10. The books of Mat^ca- (ii. 23), of which he designed to furnish a short 
bees were not included by Jerome in his translation and agreeiible epitome for the benefit of those who 
of* the Bible, TJje version of the two books winch would be deten’ed from studying the larger work, 
has been incorporated in the Komish Vulgate was His own labour, which he describes in strong teims 
consequently derived from the old Latin, cuiTent (ii. 26, 27 ; comp. xv. 38, 39), was entirely confined 
before Jerome's time. This version was obviously to condensation and selection ; all investigation ot 
made fram the Greek, and in the main follows it detail he declares to be the peculiar duty of the 
closdy. The Syriac vei-sion given in the Folyglotis original historian. Of Jason himself nothing more 
is, like the Latin, a close rendering of the Greek, is known than may be gleaned from this mention 
—II. The Second Book of Maccabees.— 1. li him. There are certainly many details in the 
The history of the Second Book of the Maccabees book which show a close and acciirate knowledge 
Ijegins some yeara earlier than t^at of the First 'iv. 21, 29 fF., viii. Iff., ix. 29, x. 12, 13, xiv. 1), 
Bwk, and closes with the victory of Judas Mao- snd the errors in the order of events may be due 
rcabaeus over Nicanor. It thus embraces a period wholly, or in part, to the epitomator. 4. The 
of twenty yeara, from B.C. 180 (?) to B.C. 161. district of Cyrene was most closely united with 
For the fow events noticed during the earlier years that of Alexandria. In both the predominance of 
it is the chief authority ; during the remainder of Greek literature and the Greek language was abso- 
the time the nanrative goes over the same ground ute. The work of Jason — like the poems of Calli- 
as 1 Macc., but with veiy considerable differences, machus — must therefore have been composed in 
The first two chapters are taken up by two letters Greek ; and the style of the epitome, as Jerome 
supposed to be aadj'essed by the Palestinian to Uie remarked, proves beyond doubt that the Greek text 
Alexandrine Jews, and by a sketch of the author's is the original. It is scai’cely less certain that 

e , which proce^ without any perceptible break 1 Macc. was compiled at Alexandria. 5. The style 
i the close of the second letter. The main nar- »f the book i| extremely uneven. At times it is 
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ebbomtety oi-nate (iii. 15-S9, v. 20, vi. 12-16, 
2:^28, vii. &c.); and again, it is so rude and 
braken, us to seem more like notes for an epitome 
than a dnished composition 19-26); but it 
nowhere attains to the simple energy and pathos of 
the fimt book. The yoctibulary corresponds to the 
style. It abounds in new or unusual words. He- 
braisms are very rare (viii. 15, ix. 6, xir. 24). 
Idiomatic Gi^eek phrases are mueh more common 
(iv. 40, xii. 22, xv. 12, &c.) ; and the writer 
evidently had a considerable command over the 
Greek language. 6, In the absence of aft evidence 
as to the pei'son of Jason there are no data which 
fix the time of the composition of his original work, 
or of the epitome given in 2 Macc. within very 
nariw limits. The superior limit of the age of 
the epitome, though not of Jason’s work, is deter- 
mined by the year 124 n.c., which is mentioned in 
one of Ae introductory letters (i. 10) ; but there 
is no ground for assigning so great an antiquity to 
the present book. If a conjecture be admissible, 
wo should be inclined to place the original work of 
Jason not later than 100 l*.C., and the epitome half 
a century later, 7. In order to estimate the his- 
torical worth of the book it is necessary to consider 
separately the two divisions into which it ialis. 
The narrative in iii .-vii. is in pai*t anterior (iii.~iv. 
6) and in part (iv, 7-vii.) supplementary to the 
brief summary in 1 Macc. i. 10-64 : that in viii.- 
XV. is, as a whole, parallel with 1 Macc. iii.-vii. 
In the first section the book itself is, in the main, 
the sole source of information : in the second, its 
contents can be tested by the trustworthy records 
of the first book. The chief differences between the 
first and second books lie in the account of the cam- 
jwigns of Lysias and Timothens. Differences of 
deteil will always arise where the means of infoitn- 
ation are partial and separate ; but the differences 
alleged to exist as to these events are more serious. 
The relation between the two books may be not 
inaptly represented by that existing between the 
books of Kings and Chronicles. In each case the 
later book was composed with a special design, 
which regulated the character of the materials 
employed for its construction. But as the design 
in 2 Macc. is openly avowed by the compiler, so it 
seems to have been carried out with considerable 
license. The groundwork of facts is true, but the 
dress in which the facts are presented is due in part 
at least to the narmtor. It is. not at all improbable 
that the error with regai-d to the first campaign of 
Lysias arose from the. mode in which it was in- 
troduced by .Tason as a prelude to the more im< 
portant measures of Lysias in the reign of Anti- 
ochus Eupator. In other places (as veiy obviously 
in xiii. 19 ff.) the compiler may have disregarded 
the historical dej^udence of events while selecting 
those which were best suited for the support of his 
theme. If these remarks are true, it follows that 
2 Macc. viii.-xv. is to be regarded not as a con- 
nected and complete history, but as a series" of 
special incidents from the life of Judas, illustrating 
the providential interference of God in behalf of His 
people, true in substance, but Embellished in form ; 
and this view of the book is supported by the 
character of the eaidiei* chapters, ic which the 
narrative is unchecked by independent evidence. 

8. Besides the differences which exis* between the 
two books of Maccabees as to the sequence and 
details of common events, there is considerable diffi- 
culty as to the chronological data which they give. 
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Both follow the Sdenoian era (** the era of con* 
tmete “of the Greek kingdom ;** I Macc. L 10), 
but in some cases in which tHc two books give the 
date of the same event, the first book gives a date 
one year later than the second (1 Macc. vi. 16 | 
2 Macc. xi. 21, 33 ; 1 Macc. vi. 20 || 2 Macc. xiii. 
1) ; yet on the other hand they agree in 1 Macc. 
vii. 1 II 2 Macc. xiv. 4. This discrepancy seems to 
be due not to a mere error, but to a difference of 
r^koning; for all attempts to explain away the 
discrej^ncy are untenable. The true era of the 
Seleucidaj began in October (JOius) B.O. 312; but 
there is evidence that considerable variations existed 
in Syria in the reckoning by it. A very probable 
mode of explaining (at least in part) the origin of 
the difference has been support^ by most of the 
best chronologers. Though the Jews may have 
reckoned two beginnings to the year from the time 
of the Exodus, yet it appeals that the biblical dates 
are always redconed by the so-called ecclesiastical 
year, which began with Ntsan (April), and not by 
the civil year, which was afterward in common Mse, 
which began with TVsr* (October). iS’ow since the 
wiiter of 1 Macc. was a Palestinian Jew, and fol- 
lowed the ecclesiastical year in his reckoning of 
months (1 Macc. iv. 52), it is probable that he 
may have commenced the Seleucian year not in 
autumn but in spring {Ntsan), If the 

year began in Nisan (reckoning from spring 312 
B.C.), the events which fell in the last half of the 
true Seleucian year would be dated a year foi-ward, 
while the true and the Jewish dates would agi-ee 
in the first half of the year. On other grounds, 
indeed, it is not unlikely that the difference in the 
reckoning of the two bixiks is still gi’eater than is 
thus accounted for. The Chaldaeans dated their 
Seleucian era one year later than the true time from 
311 B.c., and probably from October {Dius ; comp. 
2 Macc. xi. 21, 33). If, as is quite possible, the 
writer of 2 Macc.— or rather Jason of Gyrene, 
whom he epitomized — used the Chaldtiean dates, 
there may be a maximum difference between the 
two books of a year and a lialf, which is sufficient 
to explain the difficulties of the chronology of the 
events connected with the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 9. The most interesting feature in 
2 ^Iacc. is its marked religious character, by which 
it is cleaily distinguished from the firat book. 

“ The manifestations made from heaven on behalf 
of those who were zealous to behave manfully in 
defence of Judaism ” (2 Macc. ii. 21). The events 
which are related historically in tlie former book 
are in this regarded theocratically, if the word may 
be used. The doctrine of Providence is carrietl 
out in a most minute parallelism of great crimes 
and their punishment. On n larger scale the same 
idea is presented in the contrasted relations of Israel 
and the heathen to the Divine Power. 10. The 
history of the book, as has been already noticed 
(§6), is extremely obscure. It is first mentioned 
by Clement of Alexandria ; and Origen, in a Greek 
fragment of his commentaiies Ex^us, quotes vi. 
12-16, with very considerable variations of text, 
from ** the Maccabaeftn history.” At a later time 
the histoiy of the mai'tyred brothers was a favouiite 
subject with Christian writers ; and in the time of 
Jerome and Augustine the book was in common 
and public use in the Western Church, where it 
maintained its position till it was at last definitely 
declared to be canonical at the council of Trent. 

The Latin version adopted in the Vulgate, (mi 
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in the case of the fli'st book, id that curratit befor 
JeroRie's time, w^hich Jeixmic Idft wholly untouched 
in the apocryphal hboks, with the exception ol 
Judith and Tobit. It is mucli less close to the 
Greek than in the former book. The Syriac version 
is of still less value. The Arabic so-caiied version 
of 2 Maoc, is really an independent work.— >111 
Th£ Thikd Book op the Maccabees contains 
the history of events which preceded the greai 
Maocabaean struggle. After the decisive batde of 
liaphia (B.c. 217), envoys from Jerusalem, follow- 
ing the example of other cities, hasteneil to Ptolemy 
Philopator to congratulate him on his success. 
After receiving them the king resolved to visit the 
holy city. He offered sacrifice in the Temple, and 
was 80 mu^ strack by its majesty that he urgency 
sought permission to enter the stuictuary. When 
this was refused he resolved to gratify his curiosity 
by foice, regaixllesa of the consteraatiou with whidi 
his design was received (ch. i.). On this Simon 
the high-priest, after the people had been with 
difficulty restniined from violence, kneeling in front 
of the Temple implored divine help. At the con- 
clusion of tine player the king fell paralysed into 
the arms of his attendants, and on his i-eoovery 
returned at once to Egypt without pmsecuting his 
intention. But angry at his failure he tinned his 
vengeance on the Alexandrine Jews. How this 
vengeance was frustrated is told in the rest of the 
book. 2. 'I’he form of the nariative sufficiently 
shows that the object of the book has modified the 
facts which it lacords. The writer, in his zeal to 
bring out the action of Providence, has coloured his 
history, so that, it has lost all semblance of truth. 
In this Inspect the book offers an instructive con- 
trast to the book of Esther. 3. But while it is 
impossible to accept tlie details of the book as 
historical, some basis of truth must be supposed to 
lie beneath them. The yearly festival (vi. 36; 
vii. 19) can hardly have been a raert fancy of the 
wj-iter ; and the pillar and synagogue at Ptolemais 
(vii. 20) must have been connected in some way 
with a signal deliverance. Besides this, Josephus 
]*e1ates a very similar occun-ence which took place 
in tlie reign of Ptolemy VII. (Physcon). 4. As- 
suming rightly that the book is an adaptation of 
histoiy, Kwald and (at greater length) Grimm have 
endeavoured to fix exiictly the circumstances by 
which it was allied forth. It is argued that the 
writer designed to portray Caligula uudei* the name 
of the sensual tyrant who had in earlier times iield 
Egypt and Syiia, while he sought to nerve his 
countrymen for their struggle with heathen power, 
by reminding them of earlier deliverances. It is 
unnecessary to urge the various details in which 
the parallel between the acts of Caligula and the 
narrative fail. 5. The language of the book betrays 
most clearly its Alexandrine origin. Both in voca- 
bulary and construction it is rich, aflecteil, and 
exaggerated. The form of the sentences is stiained 
{e,g. i. 15, 17, ii. 31, iii. 23, iv. 11, vii. 7, 19, 
&c.), and eveiy description is loaded with rhetorical 
oniament (e» g, iv, 2, 5 ; vi. 45), As a natural 
consequence the meaning is often obscure. (^. < 7 . I. 9, 
14, 19, iv. 5, 14), and the writer is led into exag- 
gerations which are historically incorrect (vii. 2 , 
20, V. 2), 6 . From the abruptness of the com- 
mencement it has been thought that the book is a 
mere fragment of a larger work. It is possible 
that tfaw^uarmtiw may have formed the sequel to 
in <tMidier history, or that the introductory chapter , 
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has been lost, 7. The evidence of language, which 
is quite suffiineiit to the place of the composition 
of tlie book at Alexandria, is not equally decisive as 
to the date. It might, indeed, seem to belong to 
the early period of -riie empire (b,C. 40-70). But 
such A date is purely conjectural. 8 , The un- 
certainty of the date of the composition of the book 
corresponds with' the uncertainty of its history. 
In the A]X)stolical Canons ** three books of the 
Macaibees'* ara mentioned, of which this is pro- 
bably the third, as it occupies the third place in the 
oldest Gj*eek MSS., which contain also the so-called 
foui*th book. It is found in a Syriac translation, 
and is quoted with maiked reejifct by Theodoret of 
Antioch (died cir. A.D. 457). No 'ancient Xai^iri 
version of it occurs ; and as it is not contained in 
the Vulgate it has been excluded from the canon of 
the Romish church.— IV. The Fourth Book op 
Maccabees contains a rhetorical narrative of the 
martyrdom of Eleazer and of the “Maccabaenn 
family,** following in the main the same outline as 
2 Macc. The second title of the book, On the 
Supreme Sovereignty of ReasiMf explains the moral 
use which is made of the history. 2. The book ‘ 
was ascribed in early times to Jose]dius. Eusebius 
and Jerome, following him, also Piiotius, give this 
opinion without reserve ; and it is found under his 
name in many MSS. of the great Jewish historian. 
In the Alexandrine and Sinaitic MSS. it is called 
simply “ the fouiih of Maccabees.** The internai 
evidenixj against the authorship by Josephus is so 
gi'eat as to outweigh the testimony of Eusebius, 
from whom it is probable that the later statements 
wei-e 'derived, 3. If we may assume that the 
authorship was atti'ibuted to .fosephus only by 
errar, no evidence remains to fix the date of tlie 
book. It is only ccrjtain that it was written liefore 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and probably after 
2 Macc. It might be referral not unnaturally, to 
the troubled times which immediately precaial the 
war with Vespasian (cir. A.D. 67), 4. As a his- 
toriail document the narrative is of no value. Its 
interest centres in the fact that it is a unique 
example of the didactic use whicli the Jews made 
of their history. 'I’be style is very ornate and 
labourad ; but it is coriect and vigorous, and truly 
Greek.. The richness and boldness of the voca- 
buJaiy is surprising. 5. The philosophical tone of 
the book is essentially stoical ; but the stoicism is 
that of a stern legalist. The dictates of reason are 
supported by the remembrance of noble traditions, 
and by the hope of a glorious future. The Jew 
stands alone,* isolated by character and by blessing, 
6 . The original Greek is the only ancient text in 
which the book has been published, but a Syriac 
veiiBion is preserved in several MSS.— V. The 
Fifth Book of Maccabees may call for a very 
biief notice. It is printed in Arabic in the Paris 
and London Polyglotts; and contains a history of 
the Jews from the attempt of Heliodorus to the 
birth of our l.oixl. The writer made use of the 
first two books of Maccabees and of Josephus, 
and has no claim to be cotisiderad an independent 
•uthority. It has been supposed that the book 
liras originally written in Hebrew, or at least that 
he Gieek was strongly modified by Hebrew in- 
fiuence. 

Hacedo^nia, the first part of Europe which re- 
icivod llie Gospel directly from St. Paul, and an 
iin)x>rtant scene of his sub^uent missionmy labours 
ami the labours of iiis companions. In a rough and 
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popalar desori^ion it is enough to say that Mace- 
donia is the region bounded inland by the range of 
Haemus vf the Balkan noilhwards, and the chain 
df Piiidus westwards, beyond which the streams 
flow respectively to the Danube and the Adriatic ; 

• ♦hat it is aepamted from Ihessaly on the south by 
the Camrbunian hills, running easterly from Pindus 
to Olympps and the Aegean ; and that it is divided 
on the east from Thrace by a less definite mountain- 
' boundary running southwards from Haemus. Of 
the space thus enclosed, two of the most renoarkable 
physical features are two great plains, one watei^ed 
by the Axius, which comes to* the sea at the Ther- 
maic gulf, not far from Thessalonica ; the other by 
th6 Strymon, which, after passing near Philippi, 
flows out below Amphipolis. Between the mouths 
of these tjyo rivoi's a remarkable peninsula projects, 
dividing itself into three points, on the farthest of 
which Mount Athos rises nearly into the region 
of perpetual snow. Across the neck of this penin- 
sula JSt. Paul travelled more than once with his 
companions. 'I'his general sketch would sufficiently 
describe the Macedonia which was ruled over by 
Philip and Alexander, and which the Komans con- 
quer^ from Persons. At first the conqueied 
country was divided by Aerailius Paul us into four 
districts. This division was only temporary. The 
whole of Macedonia, along with Thessaly and a 
large ti'act along the Adriatic, was made one pro- 
vince and centralised under the jurisdiction, of a 
piXKsoiisul, who resided at Thessalonica. We have 
now reached the definition which coiTesponds with 
the usage of the term in the N. T. (Acts xvi. 9, 10, 
12, &c.). Three Roman provinces, all very familial 
to us iu the writings of St. Paul, divided the whole 
space between the basin of the Danube and Cape 
Maiapan. The border-town of Illyhicum Wiis 
Lissus ,on the Adriatic. The boundary-line of 
Achaia nearly coincided, except in the western 
jiortion, with that of the kingdom of modern Greece, 
and ran in an irregular line fVom the Acroceraunian 
}»romontory to the bay of Thennopylae and the 
north of Euboea. By subtracting these two pro- 
vinces, we define Macedonia. The history of Maoe- 
<lonia in the peiiod between the Persian wiu*s and 
the consolidation of the Roman provinces in the 
Levant is touched in a very interesting miuiner by 
passages in t})«^ Apocrypha. In Esth. xvi. 10, Ha- 
inan is described as a Macedonian, and in xvi. 14 
IS said to have contrived his plot for the pui'pose of 
transferring the kingdom of the Persians to tfie 
Macedonians. This sufficiently betrays the late 
date and spuiious character of these apocryphal 
chapters ; but it Is curious thus to have our atten- 
tion turned to the early struggle of Persia and 
(ii*eece. The account of St. Paul’s fiirt jouniey 
through Macedonia (Acts xvi. 10-xvii. 15) is marked 
by copious detail and well-defined incidents. At 
the close of this journey he returned fmm Corinth 
to Syria by sea. On the next occasion of visiting 
Europe, though he both went and returned through 
Macedonia (Acts xx. 1-6), the narrative is a very 
slight sketch, and the route is left uncertain, except 
ns regards Philippi. The chai'acter of the Mace- 
donian Christians is set before us in Scripture in 
a very fiivourable light. The candour of the Be- 
reans is highly commended (Acts xvii. 11); the 
Thessalonians were evidently objects of St. Paul’s 
fieculiar aflection (I Thess. ii. 8, 17-20, iii. 10); 
and the Philippians, besides their general fi'eedom 
from blame, aro noted as remarkable foi’ their liber- 
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ality and self-denial (Phil, iv. 10, 14-19 ; see 2 Cor, 
ix. 2, xi. 9 j. ' 

Maoedo'nian occurs in A. V. only In Acts x;mi. 
2 ; Esth. xvi. 10, 14. In the other cases (Acts xvi. 
9, xix. 29, 2 Cor. ix. 2, 4) ouf translatoix render It. 
“ of Macedonia,” 

Maehbaiia'ii one of the lion-faced warriors of 
Gad who joined the fortunes of David when living 
in retreat at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 1 3). 

Maohl>eiiah (Maxafxrji/d : Macfibena)* Sheva, 
the father of Machb^a, is named in the genea- 
logical list of Judah as the offspring of Maachah, 
tile qoncubine of Caleb beii-Hezron (1 Chr. ii. 49), 
I'erhaps Machbena was founded or coloniaed by the 
fan^ily of Maachah. To the position of the town 
we possess no clue. 

Ma'ohi, the father of Geuel the Gadite, who 
went with Caleb and Joshua to spy out the land ot 
Canaan (Num. xiii. 15), 

Maoh'ir, tl^e eldest son (Josh. xvii. 1) of the 
patriarch Manassch by an Aramite or Syrian con- 
cubine (1 Chr. vii. 14, and the LXX, of Gen. xlvi. 
20). His children ai'e commemorated as having 
been caressed by Joseph before his death (Gen. 1. 
23). ‘His wife^s name is not preserved, but she 
was a Benjamite, the “ sister of Huppim and Shup- 
pim” (1 Chr. vii. 15). The connexion with Ben- 
jamin may perhaps have led to the selection by 
Abner of Mahanaini, as the residence of Ishbosheth 
(2 Sam. ii* 8) ; and that with Judah may have also 
influenced David to go so far north when driven 
out of his kingdom^ At the time of the conquest 
the family of Machir bad become very powerful, 
and a large part of the country on the east of 
Jordan was subdued by them (Num. xxxii. 39; 
Deut. iii. 15). So great was their power that the 
name of Machir occasionally supersedes that of Ma- 
uasseh.— 2. The son of Ammiel, a powerful sheykh 
of one of the trans-Joixlanic tribes, but whether of 
Manasseh — ‘the tribe of his namesake— or of Gad, 
must remain uncertain till we know where Lo- 
debar, to which place he belonged, was situated. 
His name occurs but twice, but the part which he 
played was by no means an insignificant one. It 
was his fortune to render essential service to Hie 
cause of Saul and of David successively — in each 
case when they were in difficulty (2 Sam. ix, 4, 5, 
xvii. 27-29). 

Ma'obirites, the. The descendants of Machir the 
father of Gilead (Num. xxvi. 29). 

Mach'mas, 1 Macc. ix. 73. [Mxchmasu.] 

Maohnadeba'i, one of the sons of Bani who put 
away his foreign wife at Ezra’s command (Ezr. x. 40). 

Mach'pelah, tlie spot containing the wood^ 
field, in tlie end of which was the cave w’hich Abra- 
ham purohased from the Bene-Heth, and which be- 
came the burial place of Sarah, Abraham himself, 
Isaac, Kebekah, Leah, and Jacob. Its position is — 
with one exception uniformly — specific as “facing 
Mamre” (Gen.xxiii. 17, 19,xxv. 9,xlix.30, 1. 13). 
What the meaning of tois ancient name — not met 
with beyond the book of Genesis — ^raay be, appears 
quite unceitain. The older interpreters explain it as 
meaning “ double ” — ^the double cave or the double 
field — but tlie modei'n lexicographers interpret it 
an allotted or sepai-ated place ; or again, the undu- 
lating spot. Beyond the passages almuiy cited, the 
Bible contains no mention either of the name Mach- 
])elah or of the sepulchre of the Patriaichs* But 
there are few, if any, of the ancient idles of Pdlldthke 
of whose genuineness we cau feel more assured' 
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Machpelah. The traditional spot at Hebron has i Mac'ron, the surname of Ptolemeus, oi Ptolomee, 
everything in its favour as far as position goes ; j tlie son of Dorymenes (1 Macc. iii. 38) and governor 
while the wall which encloses the Haram, or siicred I of Cyprus under Ptolemy Philometer (2 Mucc. x. 
precinct in which the sepulchres themselves aits re- j 12). 

ported, and probably with truth, still to lie, is a Mada'i, which occurs in Gen. x. 2, among the 
monument certainly equal, and probably superior list of the sons of Japhet, has been commonly re- 
in age to anything Remaining in Palestine. It is a | garded as a personal appellation ; and most com- 
duadrangular building of about 200 feet in length mentators call Madai the third sou of Japhet, and 
by 115 feet in width, its dark grey walls rising 50 the progenitor of the Medes. But it is extremely 
or 60 in height, without window or opening of any | doubtful whether, in the mind of ( he writer of Gen. 
description, except two small entrances at the S.E. j x., the term Madai was regarded as representing 
and S.W. corners. It stands nearly on the crest of' a person. Probably all that the writer intends to 
the hill which forms tlie eastern side of the valley assert in Gen. x. 2 is, that the Medes, as well as 
on the slopes and bottom of which the town is the Gomerites, Greeks, Tibareni, Moschi. &c., de- 
strewn. The ancient Jewish triwiition ascribes its scended from Japhet. 

erection to David ; buf, whatever the worth of this Had'iabim. The sons of Madiabun^ according 
tradition, it may well be of the age of Solomon, to 1 Esd. were among the I.evites who supeiin- 
The date must always remain a mystery, but there tended the restoration of the Temple under Zero • 
are two considerations which may weigh in favour babel. 

of fixing it very early. 1. That often as the town Ma'dian, Jud. ii. 26; Acts vii. 29. [Midian.] 
of Hebron may have been destroyed, this, being a Mad'maimall) one of the towns in the south 
tomb, would always be spared. 2. It cannot on district of Judah (Josh. xv. 31). To Eusebius and 
architectural giounds be later than Herod's time, Jerome it appeals to have been well known. It 
while on the other hand it is omitted frem the was called in their time Menois, and was not far 
catalogue given by Josephus of the places which he from Gaza. The first stage southward from Gaza 
rehuili or adorned. Of the contents of this enclo- is now el^Minydy, which, in default of a better, is 
sure we have only the most meagre and confused suggested by Kiepert, as the modern repre.sentative 
ac(*ounts. A great part of the ai’ea is occupied by of Menois, and therefore of Madmannah. 
a building which is now a mosque, and was pro- Mad'men, a place in Moab, threatened with de- 
bably originally a diurch, but of its date or style struction in the denunciations of Jeremiah (xlviii. 2), 
nothing is known. The sepulchres of Abrahiun and but-not elsewhere named, and cf which nothing is 
Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob and Leah, are yet known. 

shown on the floor of the mosque, covered in the Mad'moiULh, one of the Benjamite villages noiih 
usual Mohammedan style with rich carpets ; but of Jerusalem, the inhabitants of which were fright- 
Hie real sepulchres are, as tliey were in the 12th ened away by the approach of {Sennacherib along 
luid 16th centuries, in a cave below the floor. the northem^road (Is. x. 31). Like others of the 
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platiOB mentioned in thi» Ikt, Madmemdi in not 
elsewhere named. 

HadUMS* In Scripture *^inadnew** is recog- 
nised ns a dei'angement, proceeding citlier from weak- 
ness and misdii'ection of inteHect,'or from ungoyern- 
able violence of passion; and in both cases it is 
spoken of, sometimes as arising from the will f^d 
action of man himself, sometimes as inflicted ju- 
dicially by the hand of God. In one passage alone 
(John z. 20) is madness expressly connected with 
demoniacal possession by the Jews in their cavil 
against our Lord; in none is it referred to any 
physical causes. 

Ma'don, one of the principal cities of Canaan 
before the conquest, probably in the north. Its 
king joined Jabin and his confederates in their at- 
tempt against Joshua at the watem of Merom, and 
like the rest was killed (Josh. xi. 1, zii. 19). 
Schwarz on very slight grounds proposes to discover 
Madon at Kefr Mendat a village with extensive 
ancient remains, at the western end of the Plain of 
Buttauf, 4 or 5 miles N. of Sepphoris. 

Hae'ltui, for Miamin (1 Hlsd. ix. 26 ; comp. 
Ezr. X. 25). 

Ma^'bish. A proper name in Ezr. ii. 30, but 
whether of a man or of a place is doubted by some ; 
it is probably the latter, as all the names from Ezr. 
ii. 20 to 34, except Elam and Harim, are names of 
places. From the position of Magbish in the list in 
Ezr. ii., it ^^ould seem to be in the fribe of Benjamin. 

Mag'dala. The name Magdala does not really 
exist in tlie Bible. It is found in the received Greek 
text and the A. V. of Matt. xv. 39 only; but the 
chief MSS. and versions exhibit the name as * Maga- 
dan.’ Into the limits of Magadan Christ came by 
boat, over the lake of Gennesareth, after His miracle 
of feeding the four thousand on the mountain of 
the eastern side (Matt, xv. 39); and fiom thence, 
after a short encounter with the Pharisees and 
Saddncees, He returned in the same boat to the 
opposite shoi'e. In the present text of the parallel 
narrative of St. Mark(viii. 10) we find the “parts 
of Dalmanntha.” Dalmanutha was probably at or 
near Ain el-Barideh. about a mile below el^M^del^ 
on the western edge of the Jake of GenneKuieth. 
The Magdala, which conferred her name on “ Mary 
the Magdal-ene,” one of the numerous Migdols, 
i,e. towei-a, which stood in Palestine, was pro- 
bably the place of that name which is mentioned in 
the Jerusalem Talmud as near Tiberias, and this 
again is as probably the modem eUMejdely “ a mi- 
serable little Muslim village," rather more than an 
hour, or about three miles, above Tabiriyeh, lying 
on the water’s edge at the south-east comer of the 
plain of Gennesai’eth. Jerome, although he plays 
upon the name Magdalene, does not appear to con- 
nect it with the place in question. By the Jews 
the word megaddeld is used to denote a person who 
platted or twisted hair, a practice then much in use 
amongst women of loose chameter. A certain ** Mi- 
riam Magdala" is mentioned by the Talmudists, 
who is probably intended for St. Mary. Magdalum 
is mentioned as between Tiberias and Capernaum, 
as early as by Willibald, a.d. 722. 

One of the ** dukes " of Edom, de- 
scended from Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 43 ; 1 Chr. i. 54), 
The name does not yet appear to have been met 
with, as home by either tribe or place. 

Ka’ged, the form in which the name Maked 
appeal's in the A. V. on its second occurrence 
(I Maoc. v, 36). 

Con. D. B. • 
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. V. wise men "). It does not fall 
within the scope of this article to enter fully into 
the history of the Magi as an oi^er, and of the rel» 
tion in which they stood to the rell^on of Zoroaster 
What has to be said will be best arranged under 
the four following heads ; — I. The position occu- 
pied by the Magi in the history of the 0, T.-^-Il. 
The transition-stages in the history of the woi-d and 
of tlie order between the close of tlie 0. T. and the 
time of the N. T,, so far as they affect the latter.— 
III. The Magi a.s they appear in the N. T.— IV, 
The later traditions which have gathered round the 
Magi of Matt, ii.— I. In the Hebrew text of the 
0. T. the woi-d occurs but twice, and then only in- 
cidentally. In Jer. xxxix. 3 knd 13 we meet, 
among the Chaldaean officers sent by Nebuchad- 
nezzai* to Jerusalem, one with the name or title of 
iiab-Mag. This word is inteipreted, as equivalent 
to chief of the Magi. Historically the Magi are 
conspicuous ch^fly as a Persian religious caste, 
Hei'f^otus connects them with another people by 
reckoning them among the six tribes of the Medes 
(i. lOl). They appear in his history of Astyages 
as interpreters of dreams (i. 1 20), the name having 
apparently lost its ethnological and acquired a caste 
significance. But in Jeremiah they appeal* at a still 
earlier period among the retinue of the Chaldaean 
king. The very word Rab-Mag (if the iweived 
etymology of Magi be correct) presents a hybrid 
formation. The fiist syllable is unquestionably 
Shemitic, the last is all but unquestionably Ar 3 ran. 
T.he problem thus presented admits of two solu- 
tions: — (1) If we believe the Chaldaeans to have 
been a Hamitic people, closely connected with the 
Babylonians, we must then suppose that the colossal 
schemes of greatness which showed themselves in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s conquests led him to gather round 
him the wise men and religious teachers of the 
nations which he subdued, and tliat thus the sacred 
tribe of the Medes rose under his rule to favour and 
power. (2) If, on the other hand, with Renan, 
we look on the Chaldaeans as themselves belonging 
to the Aryan family, there is even less difficulty in 
explaining the presence among the one people of the 
religious teachers of the other. The Magi took 
their places among “ the astrologeis and star-gazers 
and monthly prognosticators." It is with such 
men that we have to think of Daniel and his fellow- 
exiles as associated. They are described as “ ten 
times wiser than all the magicians and astrologers " 
(Dan. i. 20). The office which Daniel accepted 
(Dan. V, 1 1) was probably identical with that of 
the Rab-Mag who first came before us. The name 
of the Magi does not meet us in the Biblical ac- 
count of the Medo-Persian kings. If, however, we 
identify the Artaxerxes who stops the building of 
the Temple (Ezr. iv. 17-22) with the Pse*jdo- 
Smerdis of Herodotus and the Gomates of the Be- 
histun inscription, we may see here also another point 
of contact. The Magian attempt to reassert Median 
supromacy, and with it probably a corrupted Chal- 
daized foi’m of Magianism, in place of the purer 
faith in Ormuzd of which Cyrus had been the pi*o- 
pagator, would naturally be accompanied by antar 
gonism to the people whom the Persians had pro- 
tected and supported. The immediate renewal of 
the suspended work on the triumph of Darias (Ezr. 
iv. 24, V. I, 2, vi. 7, 8) falls in, it need haiidly bo 
added, with this hypothesis. Under Xerxes^ the 
Magi occupy a position which indicates tiU they 
had recovered from their tempoi'ary dmrtiiiioa. 
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No gi'eat change is traceable in their position dor* 
ing the decline of thn Persian monarmy. As an 
Older they perpetuated themselves under the Par- 
thian kin^ The name rose to fiesh honour under 
the Sassanidae.— II* In the mean time tlie woid was 
a(v|uinng a new and wider signification. It pre- 
sented itself to the Gieeks as connected with a fo- 
reign system of divination, and the religion of a foe 
whom tliey had conquered, and it soon became a 
by-woid for the worat form of imposture. The 
rapid growth of this feeling is traceable perhaps in 
the meanings attached to the word by the two great 
tragedians. In Aeschylus {Persaet 291) it retains 
its old significance as denoting simply a tribe. In 
Sophocles (^Oed. Tyr* 387) it appears among thi 
epithets of repmeh which the king heaps upon 
Teiresks. It is interesting to notice how at one 
time the good, and at another the bad, side of the 
woid is uppermost. Both meanings appear in the 
later lexicographers. The word thus passed into 
the hands of the LXX., and from them into those of 
the writera of the N. T., oscillating between the 
two meanings, capable of ^ing used in either. The 
relations which had existed between the Jews and 
Pei-sians would perhaps tend to give a prominence 
to the more favourable associations in their use of 
it. In Daniel (i. 20, ii. 2, 10, 27, v. 11) it is 
used, as has been noticed, for the priestly diviners 
with whom the prophet was associate. Thera wura, 
however, other inhiiences at work tending to diag 
it down. The swarms of impostora that were to 
be met with in every pai*t of the Roman empira, 
known as ** Chaldaei,” ** Mathematici," and the 
like, bore this name also.— III. We need not wonder 
accordingly to find that this is the predominant 
meaning of the woitl as it appears in the N. T. 
The noun and the verb derived from it are used by 
St. Luke in describing the impostor, who is there- 
fore known distinctively as Simon Magus (Acts viii. 
9). Another of the same cla^s (Bav-jesus) is de- 
scribed (Acts xiii. 8) as having, in his cognomen 
Elymas, a title which was equivalent to Magus. In 
one memorable instance, however, the word retains 
(probably, at least) its better meaning. In the 
Gospel of St. Matthew, written (accoixling to the 
general belief of early Chnstian writers) for the 
Hebrew Christians of Palestine, we 6nd it, not as 
emboflying the contempt which the fiauds of im- 
postora had brought upon it through the whole 
Rqman empire, but in the sense which it had had, 
of old, as associated with a religion which they re- 
spected, and an order of which one of their own 
prophets had been the head. The vagueness of the 
description leaves their countiy undefined, and im- 
plies that probably the Evangelist himself had no 
ceiiain infoi*mation. We cannot wonder that there 
should have been veiy varpng inteiTiretations given 
of words that allowed so wide a field for conjecture. 
Some of these are, for various reasons, worth noticing. 
(1) The feeling of some early writere that the coming 
of the wise men was the fulfilment of the prophecy 
which spoke of the gifts of the men of Sheba and 
Seba (Ps. Ixxii. 10, 15 ; comp. Is. lx. 6) led them 
to fix on Arabia as the country of the Magi. (2) 
Others have conjectured Mesopotamia as the great 
seat of Chaldaean astrology, or Egypt as the country 
in which magic was most prevalent. (3) The his- 
torical associations of the word led othera again, 
With greater probability, to fix on Peraia, while 
.Hyde .‘juggests Parthia. It is perhaps a legitimate 
^uleiwnoe from Matt. ii. that in these Magi we may 
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recognise, as the Church has done fi’om a veiy early 

? )nod, the first Gentile worshippers of the Christ. 

he narrative supplies us with an outline which we 
may legitimately endeavour to fill up, as far as our 
knowledge enables us, with infeieiice and illustra- 
tion. ^me time afW the birth of Jesus thera ap- 
peared among the stituigers who visited Jerusalem 
these men from the far East. They were not idol- 
ators. Their form of worship was looked upon by 
the Jews with giwiter tolerance and sympathy than 
that of any other Gentiles (comp* Wisd. xiii. 6, 7 ). 
Whatever may have been their country, their name 
indicates that they would be watchers of the stars, 
seeking to read in them the destinies of nations. 
They say that they have seen a star in which they 
recognise such a prognostic. They are sure, that one 
is born King of the Jews, and they come to pay 
their homage. It may have been simply that the 
quarter of the heavens in which the star appearetl 
indicated the direction of Judaea. It may have beer 
that some form of the prophecy of Balaam that a 
“star should lise out of Jacob” (Num. xxiv. 17) 
had reached thorn, either through the Jews of the 
Disperaion, or through traditions running pai-allel 
with the 0. T., and that this led them to rec<^nise 
its fulfilment. It may have been, lastly, that the 
traditional predictions ascribed to their own prophet 
Zoroaster, led them to expect a succession of throe 
deliverei-s, two woiking as prophets to reform the 
world and raise up a kingdom ; the third (Zo- 
sio.sh), the greatest of the three, coming to be the 
head of the kingdom, to conquer Ahiiman and to 
raise the dead. It is not unlikely that they ap- 
peai'ed, occupying the position of Dwtur-Mobeds in 
the later Zoroastrian hierarchy, as the representa- 
tives of many others who shar^ the same feeling. 
They came, at any rate, to pay their homage to the 
king whose birth was thus indicated (comp. Gen. 
xhii. 11; Ps. Ixxii. 15; IK. x. 2, 10; 2 Chr. ix. 
24 ; Cant. iii. 6, iv. 14). The arrival of such a com- 
pany, bound on so strange an errand, in the last years 
of the tyrannous and distrustful Herod, could hardly 
fail to attract notice and excite a (leople, among 
whom Messianic expectations had already begun to 
show themselves (Luke ii. 25, 38). The Sanhedrim 
was convened, and the question where the Mes>iah 
was to be born was foiinally placed before them. 
The answer given, based upon the traditional inter- 
pretation of Mic. V. 2, that Bethlehem was to be the 
birthplace of the Chiist, determined the king’s plans. 
He had found out the locality. It remained to de- 
teiinine the time : with what was probably a real 
belief in astrology, he inquired of them diligently, 
when they had first seen the star. If he assumed 
that that was contemporaneous with the birth, he 
could not be far wrong. The Magi accordingly aie 
sent on to Bethlehem, as if they were but the fore- 
runners of the king’s own homage. As they jour- 
neyed they again saw the star, which for a time, it 
would seem, they had lost sight of, and it guided 
thera on their way. The pressure of the crowds, 
wliich a fortnight, or four months, or well-nigh 
two yearn before, had driven MaVy and Joseph to 
the rude stable of the caravanserai of Bethlehem, 
had apparently abated, and the Magi entering '* the 
house” (Matt. ii. 11) fell down and paid tneir 
homage and ofiered their gifts. Once more they 
receive guidance through Uie channel which their 
work and their studies had made fiimiliar to them. 
From first to last, in Media, in Babylon, in Persia, 
the Magi had^ been famous as the interpreters ol 
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dmtns. That which they i-eceived now' need not 
hare involved a dieclosare of the plana of Herod to 
them. It was enough that it directed them to 
“ return to their own country another way.” With 
this their history, so far as the N. T. carries us, 
comes to an end. It need hardly be said that this 
part of the Gospel narrative has had to bear the 
brunt of the attacks of a hostile criticism. Tile 
omission of all mention of the Magi in a gospel 
which enters so fully into all the circumstances of 
the infancy of Christ as that of St. Luke, and the 
difficulty of harmonising this incident with those 
which he narrates, have been urged as at least 
throwing suspicion on what St. Matthew alone has 
recoi'ded. So far as we cannot explain it, our igno- 
rance of all, or nearly all, the circumstances of the 
composition of the Gospels is a sufficient answer. It 
is, however, at least possible that St. Luke, knowing 
that the facts related by St. Matthew were already 
current among the churches, sought rather to add 
what was not yet recorded. Something too may 
have been due to the leading thoughts of the two 
Gospels.— IV. In this insterice, as in others, what 
is told by the Gospel-writers in plain simple words, 
has become the nucleus for a whole cycle of le- 
gends. A Christian mythology has overshadowed 
that which itself had nothing in common with it. 

( 1 ) The Magi are no longer thought of as simply 
“ wise men,” membei’S of a sacred order. The pro- 
phecies of P». Ixxii. ; Is. xlix. 7, 23, lx. Id, must 
he fulfilled in them, and they become princes. 

(2) The number of the Wise Men, which St. Mat- 
thew leaves altogether undefined, was arbitmrily 
iixed. They weie three. (3) Symlwlic meanings 
were found for each of the thiee gifts. (4) Later 
on, in a tradition which, though appearing a 
Western writer, is traceable probably to reports 
brought back by pilgrims from Italy oi* the liast, 
the names are added, and Caspar, Melchior, and 
llalthaziU', take their place among the objects of 
Christian reverence, and are honoured as the patron 
saints of travellers. In the Eastern Church, where, 
it would seem, there was le^s desire to find sym- 
bolic meanings than to magnify the circumstances 
of the history, the traditions assume a difi’erent 
chai-acter. The Magi arrive at Jei’usalem with a 
retinue of 1000 men, having left behind them, on 
the further bank of the Euphrates, an army of 7000. 
Among other relics supplied to meet the demands 
of the market which the devotion of Helena had 
ci-eated, the bodies of the Magi are discovered some- 
where in the East, are brought to Constantinople, 
and placed in the great church which, as the Mosque 
of .St. Sophia, still bears in its name the witness of 
its original dedication to the Divine Wisdom. 'J'he 
tavour with which the people of Milan received the 
emperor’s prefect Eustorgius called for some special 
mark of favour, and on his consecration as bishop of 
that city, he obtained for it the privilege of being 
the resting-place of the precious relics. When 
Milan fell into the hands of Frederick llarbai'ossa 
(a.d. 1162) the infiiience of the arohj)ishop of Co^- 
logne prevailed on the emperor to transfer them to 
that city. In that proud cathedial which is the 
glory of Teutonic art the shrine of the Three Kings 
has for six centuries been shown as the greatest 
of its many treasures. 

HagiO) Magioiana. The magical arts spoken 
of ill the IJible are tliose practised by the Egyptians, 
the Canaaiiites, and their neighbours, the Hebrews, 
the Chaldaeans, and prol>ably the Greeks. With 
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the lowest race magic is the chief pari of religion. 
The Kigritians, of blacks of this race, show this in 
their exti^e use of amulets and their worship oi 
objects which have no other value iu theif eyes bu* 
as having a supposed magical character throuf^ the 
influence of supernatural agents. With the Turan- 
ians, or coiYesponding whites of the same great 
family, — we use the word white for a group of 
nations mainly yellow, in contradistinction to black, 
— incantations and witchcraft occupy the same place, 
shamanism characterizing their trib^ in both hemi- 
spheres. The ancient Egyptians show their partly- 
Nigritian origin not alone in their physical chaiac- 
teristics and language but in tbeir reli^on.' With 
the Sheraites magic takes a lower place. Nowhere 
is it even part of religion ; yet it is looked upon as 
a powerful engine, and generally unlawful or lawful 
according to the aid invoked. Among many of the 
Shemite peoples there linger the remnants of a pri- 
mitive fetishism. Sacred trees and stones are reve- 
j-enced' fi'om an old superstition, of which they do 
not always know the meaning, derived from the 
nations whose place they have taken. Thus fetishism 
remains, although in a kind of fossil state. The 
importance of astrology with the Shemites bar 
tended to raise the character of their magic, which 
deals lather with the discovery of suppos^ existing 
influences than with the production of new influ- 
ences. The only direct association of magic with 
religion is where the priests, as the educated class, 
have taken the functions of magicians ; but this is 
far different from the case of the Nigritians, where 
the magicians are the only priests, 'f'he Iranians 
assign to magic a still less impoilant position. It 
can scarcely lie traced in the relics of old-nature- 
worship, which they with greater skill than the 
Egyptians interwove with their more intellectual 
beliefs. Magic always maintained some hold on 
men’s minds; but the stronger intellects despised 
it. The Hebiews had no magic of their own. It. 
was so strictly forbidden by the I^w that it could 
never afterwards have had any recognised existence, 
save in times of general heresy or apostasy, and the 
same was doubtless the case in the patriarchal ages. 
The magical practices which obtained among the 
IJehrows were therefore borrowed from the nation.* 
around. The hold they gained was such as we 
should have expected with a Shemite itice. making 
allowance for the discredit thrown upon them by 
the prohibitions of the Law. From the first en- 
trance into the Land of Promise until the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem we have constant glimpses of 
magic practised in secret, or resorted to, not alonv 
by the common but also by the great. Tlie Talmud 
abounds in notices of con tern porarv magic among 
the Jews, showing that it survived idolatry notwith- 
standing their original connexion, and was supposed 
to produce real effects. The Kur-dn in like manner 
treats chai’ms and incantations as capable of pro- 
ducing evil consequences when used against a man. 
It is a distinctive characteristic of the Bible that 
from first to last it warrants no such trustor dread 
In examining the mentions of magic in the Bible, 
we must keep in view the curious inquiry whether 
there be any reality in the art. We would at the 
outset protest against the idea, once very prevalent, 
that the conviction that the seen and unseen worlds 
w«*re often more manifestly in contwrti in the Bib- 
lical ages than now necc^itates a belief in the 
reality of the magic spoken of in the Scriptures. 
The theft and carrying away of Laban’p teraphina 
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bj Rachel, seems to indicate the practice of magic 
in Padan-aram at this earlf time. It appeals that 
Laban attached great valae to these objects, fixim 
what he said as to the theft and his determined 
search forvthem (<3en. xxxi. 19, 30, 32*35). The 
most important point is that Laban calls them his 
“ gods” (ibid. 30, 32), although he was not with- 
out belief in the time God (24, 49*53) ; for this 
makes it almost certain that we have here not an 
indication of the worship of strange gods, but the 
first notice of a su]iei'stition that afterwards ob- 
tained among those Israelites who added coiTupt 
practices to the time religion. The denvation of 
the name teraphim is extremely obscure. We 
should prefer, if no other etymology be found, to 
suppose that the name might mean ^*dancei*8’* 
or “causers of dancing,” with reference either to 
primitive nature-worship or its magical rites of 
the character of shamnnism, rather than that it 
signifies, as Gesenius suggests, “givers of plea- 
sant life.” There seems, howevei*, to be a cognate 
wal'd, unconnected with the unused root just 
mentioned, in ancient Egyptian, whence we may 
obtain a conjectural derivation. We do not of courae 
trace the worship of teraphim to the sojourn in 
Egypt. But there is great reason for supposing a 
close connexion between the oldest language and 
religion of Chaldaea, and the ancient Egyptian lan- 
guage and religion. There is no description of 
these images; but from the account of Michars 
stratagem to deceive Saul’s messengers, it is evi- 
dent, if only, one image be there meant, as is very 
probable, that they were at least sometimes of the 
size of a man, and perhaps in the head and shouldera, 
if not lower, of human shape, or of a similar form 
(1 Sam. xix. 13-16), The woiship or use of tera- 
phim after the occupation of the Promised Land 
cannot be doubted to have been one of the corrupt 
practices of those Hebrews who leant to idolatry, 
but did not abandon their belief in the God of 
Israel. The account of Micah’s images in the Book 
of Judges, compaied with a passage in Hosea (iii. 
4, 5), shows our conclusion to be correct. We |iass 
to the magical use of teraphim. By the Israelites 
they were consulted for oracular answers. This was 
apparently done by the Danites who asked Micah’s 
Levite to inquire as to the success of their spying 
expedition (Judg. xvili. 5, 6). In later times this 
is distinctly stated of the Israelites where Zechanah 
says, “ For the teraphim have spoken vanity, and 
the divinera have seen a lie, and have told false 
dreams” (x. 2). It cannot be supposed that, as 
this firat positive mention of the use of teraphim 
for divination by the Isi*aelites is after the return 
from Babylon, and as that use obtained with the 
Babylonians in the time of Nebuchadnezzar, there- 
fore the Israelites borrowed it from their con- 
querars ; for these objects are mentioned in earlier 
places in such a manner that their connexion with 
divination must be intended, if we bear in mind 
that this connexion is undoubted in a subsequent 
period (comp. 1 Sam. xv. 22, 23 ; 2 K. xxiii. 24). 
The only account of the act of divining by tera- 
phim is in a remarkable passage of Ezekiel relating 
to Nebuchalnezzar’s a>ivance against Jerusalem. 
“Also thou son of man, appoint thee two ways, 
that the sword of the king of Babylon may come : 
both twain [two swoi^] shall come forth out of 
one land : and choose thou a place, choose [it] at 
the head of the way to the city. Appoint a way, 
that the sarord may come to Rabbath of the Am- 
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momtes, and to .rodah in Jei usalem the defenoed. 
For the king of Babylon stood at Uie parting of the 
way, at the:hefid of the two ways, to use divina* 
tion: he shuffled arrows, he consulted with tera. 
phim, he looked in the liver. At his right hand 
wns the divination for Jerusalem” (xxi. 19-22;. 
The mention together of consulting teraphim and 
looking into the liver, may not indicate that the 
victim was offered to teraphim and its liver then 
looked into, but may mean two separate acts oi 
divining. Before spring of the notices of the 
Egyptian magicians in Genesis and Exodus, there 
is one passage that may be examined out of the 
regular order. Joseph, when his brethren left after 
fheir second visit to buy com, ordei'ed his steward 
to hide his silver cup in Benjamin’s sack, and aftei'- 
wai-ds sent him after them, ordering him to claim 
it, thus : “ [Is] not this [it] in which my lord 
dnnketh, and whereby indeed he diviueth ? ” (Gen. 
xliv. 5). Two uses of cups or the like for magical 
purposes have obtained in the East from ancient 
times. In one use either the cup itself bears en- 
graved insci'iptioDs, supposed to have a magical 
influence, or it is plain and such insci-iptions are 
written on its inner surface in ink. In both cases 
water poured into the cup is drunk by those wish- 
ing to derive benefit, as, for instance, the cure of 
disetoscs, from the inscriptions, which, if written, 
are dissolved. This use, in both its forms, obtains 
among the Arabs in the present day. In the other 
use the cup or bowl was of very secondary import- 
ance. It was merely the receptacle for water, in 
which, after the performance of magical rites, a 
boy looked to sec what the magician desired. This 
is pi’ecisely the same as the practice of the modern 
Egyptian magicians, where the diffcieiice that ink is 
employed and is poured into the palm of the boy’s 
hand is merely accidental. As this latter use only 
is of the nature of divination, it is probable that to 
it Joseph referred. The magicians of Egypt are 
spoken of as a class in the histories of Joseph and 
Moses. When Pharaoh’s officera were troubled by 
their dreams, being in prison they were at a loss 
for an inteipreter. Before Joseph explained the 
dreams he disclaimed the power of interpi eting save 
by the Divine aid, saying “ [Do] not interpretations 
[belong] to God ? tell me [them], 1 pray you ” 
(Gen. xl. 8). In like manner when Pharaoh had 
his two dreams we find that he had recourse to 
those who professed to interpret dreams. Joseph, 
being sent for on the report of the chief of the cup» 
bearers, was told by Pharaoh that he had heard 
that he could interpret a dream. From the expect- 
ations of the Egyptians and Joseph’s disavowals, 
we see that the interpretation of dreams was a 
branch of the knowledge to which the ancient Egypt- 
ian magicians pretended. We again hear of the 
magicians of Egypt in the narrative of the events 
before the Exodus. They were summoned by Pha^ 
raoh to oppose Moses. The account of what they 
effected requires to be carefully examined, from its 
beating on tjie question whether magic be an im- 
posture. We read; '“And the Dol'd spake unto 
Moses and unto Aaron, saying, When Phaiaoh shall 
speak unto you, saying, Show a miracle for you : 
then thou shalt say unto Aaron, Take thy rod, and 
cast [it] before Pharaoh, [and] it shall become a 
serpent. It is then related that Aaron did thus, 
and afterwards: “Then Pharaoh also called the 
wise men and the enchantera : now they, the scribes 
of Egypt, did so by their secret aits: for they oast 
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dowa eveiy man his rod, and they became serpents, 
but AaiWs rod swallowed up their rods** (Ex. vii. 
8*12). The rods were probably long staves like 
those represented on the Egyptian monuments, not 
much less than the height of a man. If the woid 
used mean hei-e a scj'pent, the Egyptian magicians 
may have feigned a change: if it si^fy a crocodile 
they could scarcely have done so. The names by 
which the magicians are designated are to be noted. 
That which we render scribes *’ seems here to have 
a general signiHcation, including wise men and en 
chanters. The last teim is more definite in its 
meaning, denoting users of incantations. On the 
occasion of the first plague, the turning the rivers 
and waters of Egypt into blood, the opposition of 
the magicians again occurs. ** And the scribes 
of Egypt did so by their secret aits** (vii. 22). 
When the second plague, tliat of fiogs, was sent, 
the magicians again m^e the same opposition 
(viii. 7). Once moie they appear in the history. 
The plague of lice came, and we read that when 
Aaron h^ worked the wonder the magicians opposed 
him : “ And the scribes did so by their secret aits 
to bring forth the lice, but they could not: so there 
were lice upon man and upon beast. And the 
scrib^ said unto Pharaoh, This [is] the finger of 
Ood: but Pharaoh's heait was hardened, and he 
hearkened not unto them, as the Lord had said** 
(viii. 18, 19, Heb. 14, 15). After this we hear 
no more of the magicians. All we can gather from 
the' narrative is tliat the appeiu-ances produced by 
them were sutlicieiit to deceive Phai’aoh on three 
occasions. We turn to the Egyptian illustration^ 
of this part of the subject. Magic, as we have 
before remarked, was inherent in the ancient Egyp* 
tian religion. The Ritual is a system of incanta- 
tions and directions for making amulets, with th^ 
object of securing the future happiness of the dis- 
embodied soul. However obscure the belief of the 
Egyptians as to the actual character of the state 
of the soul after death may be to us, it cannot be 
doubted that the knowledge and use of the magical 
amulets and incantations treated of in the Ritual 
was held to be necessary for future happiness, 
although it was not believed that they alone could 
ensure it, since to have done good works, or, more 
strictly, not to have committed certain sins, was an 
essential condition of the acquittal of the soul in 
the great trial in Hades. Besides the Ritual the 
ancient Egyptians had books of a purely magical 
chanicter. The main source of their belief in the 
efficacy of roagic^appears to have been the idea that 
the souls of the dead, whether justified or con- 
deinned, had the power of revisiting the earth and 
taking various forms. Bearing in mind the Nigrit- 
ian nature of Egyptian magic, we may look for the 
source of these ideas in primitive Afnca. Like all 
nations who have practised magic generally, the 
Egyptians separated it into a lawful kind and an 
unlawful. A belief in unlucky and lucky days, in 
actions to be avoided or done on certain days, and 
in the fortune attending birth on certain days, was 
exti*8mely strong. Asti'ology was also held in high 
honour. The belief in omens probably did not take 
an imjx)rtant place in Egyptian magic, if we may 
jndge from the absence of direct mention of them. 
The superstition as to “ the evil eye ** appeara to 
have been known, but there is nothing else that we 
can claM with phenomena of the nature of animal 
inognetism. Two classes of learned men had the 
charge of the magical books : one of tjjisse, the name 
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jof which has npt been read ],hoiietically, would 
seem to coiTespond to the ** ftorib6a»** as wa rende; 
the word, spoken of iu.the history of Joseph' 
whei*eap the other has the general sense of “ wist 
men,** like the other class there mentioned. The 
Law contains very distinct prohibitions of all ma^ 
gical arts. Besides several passages condemning 
them, in one place there is a specification which is 
so full that it seems evident that its ^object is to 
include every kind of magical art. The Israelites 
are commanded in the place referred to not to learn 
the abominations of the peoples of the Promised 
Land. Then follows this prohibition : “ There shall 
not be found with thee one who oifereth his son or his 
daughter by fire, a practiser of divinations (kdsem 
k€sdmim)t a worker of hidden aits {me*dnen\ an 
augurer {tnenachSsh), an enchanter {mecdsshSph), 
or a &bricator of charms (chobSr ckdf^), or an in- 
quirer by a familiar spirit {shdel 6b), or a wizaitl 
{yiddeSni), or a coiisulter of the dead {ddrish eU 
hammethtm)** It is added that these are abomina- 
tions, and that on account of their practice the 
nations of Canaan were to be driven out fDeut. 
xviii. 9 - 14 , esp. 10 , 11 ). It is remarkable that 
the offering of children should be mentioned in con- 
nexion with magical arts. I'he terms which follow 
appear to refer properly to eight difTercnt kinds of 
magic, but some of them are elsewhere used in a 
general sense. 1. K6sem kesdmiin is literally **a 
diviner of divinations.** 2. Me'dnen conveys the 
idea of ^ one who acts covertly,** and so “ a worker 
of hidden arts.** 3. Menachesk, which we render 
** an augurer,** is from ndohash, which is literally 
** he or it hissed or whispered,** and in Piel is 
applied to the practice of enchantments, but also to 
divining generally. 4. MecasshSph signifies **an 
enchanter:** the original meaning of the verb was 
probably ** he prayed,” and the strict sense of this 
woid **one who uses incantations.** 5. Chdber 
chdber seems to mean “a fabricator of material 
charms or amulets.** 6. Shdel 6h is ** an inquirer 
by a familiar spirit.*’ The second term signifies a 
bottle, a familiar spirit consulted by a soothsayer, 
and a soothsayer having a familiar spirit. 7. JVd- 
de*dni, which we render “ a wizard,** is properly 
“ a wise man,’* but is always applied to wizards 
and false prophets. 8. The last term, doresh eU 
hammithim, is veiy explicit, meaning ** a consulter 
of the dead:*' necromancer is an exact translation 
if the original signification of the latter is retained, 
instead of the mere general one it now usually 
bears. The histoiy of Balaam shows the belief of 
some ancient nations in the powera of soothsayers. 
When the Israelites had begun to conquer the Land 
of Promise, Balak the king of Moab and the elders 
of Midian, resorting to Pharaoh’s expedient, sent 
by messengers with ** the rewaids of divinat’oa in 
their hands** (Num. xxii. 7) for Balaam the diviner 
(Josh. ziii. 22), whose fame was known to them 
though he dwelt in Aram. Balak’s message^showj 
what he believed Balaam’s powers to be (Num. 
xxii. 5, 6). We are told, however, that Balaam, 
w'araed of Ood, first said that he could not speak 
of himself, and then by inspiration blessed those 
whom he had been sent for to cui-se. He appears 
to have received inspiration in a vision or a trance. 
?rom xxiv. 1 it would seem that it was his wont 
to use enchantments, and that when on other occa- 
lions he went away after the saciificeH had been 
oftered, he hoped that he could prevail to <ft»tain 
the wish of those who had sent tor him,' hat was 
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constantly deified. The building new altars of 
the mystic number of seven, and the offering of 
seven oxen and seven i^ams, seem to show that 
Balaam had some such idea. The account of Sadi s 
consulting the witch of Kndor is the foremost place 
in Soriptui’e of those which refer to magic. The 
supematuinl teri'or with which it is full cannot 
however be proved to be due to this art, for it has 
always been held by sober critics that the appearing 
of Samuel was permitted for the purpose of de> 
claiing the doom of Saul, and not that it was caused 
by the incautations of a soiceress. As, however, 
the naiTative is allowed to be veij difficult, we may 
look for a moment at the evidence of its authen- 
ticity. The details are strictly in accordance with 
the age: there is a simplicity in the mannei-s de- 
scribe that is foreign to a latei* time. The cir- 
cumstances ai’e agreeable with the rest of the history, 
aud especially with all we know of Saul’s character. 
Hei^, as ever, he is seen resolved to gain his ends 
without caring what wrong he does : he wishes to 
consult a prophet, and asks a witch to call up his 
shade. Most of all the vigour of the narrative, 
Jiowing us the scene in a few words, proves its 
antiquity and genuineness. We can see no reason 
whatever for supposing that it is an inteipolation. 
Fi-om the beginning to the end of this strange history 
we have no warrant for attributing supernatural 
power to magicians. Viewed reasonably, it i^fei-s 
to the question of apparitions of the dead as to 
which other places in the Bible leave no doubt. 
The connexion with magic seems pui ely accidental. 
The witch is no more than a bystander after the 
fii*st : she sees Samuel, aud that is all. The appa- 
rition may have been a terrible fulfilment of Saul’s 
desim, but this does not prove that tlie measures he 
used were of any power. We have examined the 
narrative very carefully, from its detail and its re- 
markable charoctei : the result leaves the main 
question unanswered. In the later days of the two 
kingdoms magical practices of many kinds prevailed 
among the Hebrews, as we especially learn from the 
condemnation of them by the prophets. Every 
form of idolatry which the people had adopted in 
succession doubtless brought with it its magic, 
which seems always to have remained with a strange 
tenacity that probably made it outlive tJie false 
worship with which it was connected. In the his- 
torical books of Scripture them is little notice of 
magic, excepting that wherever the false prophets 
are mentioned we have no doubt an indication of i 
the prevalence of magical practices. But in the | 
prophets we find several notices of the magic of| 
the Hebrews in their times, and some of the magic 
of foreign nations. Isaiah says that the people had 
become “ workersofhiddenartshkethePmlistines,” ' 
and apparently alludes in the same place to the j 
practice of magic by the Bene-Kedem (ii. 6). In ! 
another place the prophet reproves the people for ! 
seeking ** unto them that have familiar spirits, and I 
unto the wizards that chirp, and that mutter” I 
(viii. 19). The practices of one class of magicians 
are still more distinctly described (xxix. 3, 4). 
Isaiah alludes to the magic of the Egyptians when 
he says that in their calamity ** they shall seek to 
the idols, and to the chai'mera, and to them that 
have familiar spirits, and to the wizards *' (xix. 3^). 
In xlvii. 12,^ 13 the magic of Babylon is cha- , 
racterized by the prominence given to astrology, no , 
m^icians being mentioned excepting practiMia of i 
this art ; unlike the case of the Egyptians, with ; 
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whom astrology seems always to have held a lower 
place than with the Chaldai^n nation. In bi>th in- 
stances the folly of those who seek the aid of magic 
is shown. Mi^, declaring the judgments coming 
for the crimes of his time, speaks of the prevalence 
of divination among prophets who most probably 
were such pi'etendra prophets as the opponents of 
Jeremiah, not avowed prophets of idols, as Ahab’s 
seem to have been (iii. 6, 7, 11). These prophets 
seem to have practised unlawful arts, and yet to 
have expected revelations. Jeremiah was con.stantly 
opposed by false prophets, who pretended to speak 
in the name of the Lord, saying that they had 
divamt, when they told false visions, and who prac- 
tised various magical arts (xiv. 14, xxiii. 25, ad fin., 
xxvii. 9, 10 — where the several designations applied 
to those who counselled the people not to serve the 
king of Babylon may be used in contempt of the 
false prophets — ^xxix. 8, 9). Ezekiel, as we should 
have expected, affords some remai'kable details of 
the magic of his time, in the cleai* and forcible de- 
scriptions of his visions. From him we learn that 
fetishism was among the idolatries which the He- 
brews, in the latest days of the kingdom of Judah, 
had adopted from their neighbours, like the Homans 
in the age of general corruption that caused the 
decline of their empiro (viii. 7-12). This idolatry 
was probably bon-owed from Eg\ pt, for the descrip- 
tion perfectly answera to that of the dark sanc- 
tuaries of Egjrptian temples, with the sacred animals 
pourtrayed upon their walls, and does not accord 
with the character of the Assyrian sculptures, where 
creeping things are not represented as objects of 
woi-ship. With this low foim of idolatry an equally 
low kind of magic obtained, practised by prophetesses 
who for small rewards made amulets by which the 
people were deceived (xiii. 17 od fin,'). The passage 
must be allowed to be veiy difficult, but it can 
scarcely be doubted that amulets are referred to 
which were made and sold by tliese wonlen, and 
perhaps also woin by them. If so, we have a 
practice analogous to that of the modern %yptians, 
who hang amulets of the kind called hegdb upon 
the right side, and of the Nubians, who hang them 
on the upper part of the aim. The notice of Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s divination by arrows, where it is 
said “he shuffled arrows” (.xxi. 21), must refer to 
a practice the same as or similar to the kind of divin- 
ation by arrows called El-Meysar, in use among 
the pagan Arabs, and foi bidden in the Kur-dn, The 
references to magic^in the book of l>ariiel relate 
wholly to that of Babylon, and not so much to the 
art as to those who used it. Daniel, when taken 
captive, was instructed in the learning of the Chal- 
daeans aud placed amon'g the wise men of Babylon 
(ii. 18), by whom we are to understand the Magi, 
for the term is used as including magicians, soi- 
cerers, enchanters, astrologers, and Chaldaeaiis, the 
last being apparently the most important class (ii. 

4, 5, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 27 ; comp. i. 20). As 
in othei’ cases the true prophet was put to tbs 
test with the magicians, and he succeeded where 
they utterly failed. After the Captivity it is 
probable that the Jews gradually abandoned the 
practice of magic. Zechariab speaks indeed of the 
deceit of teraphim and divinera (x. 2), and foro^ 
tells a time when the very names of idols should be 
forgotten and false prophets have virtually ceased 
(xiii. 1-4), yet in neither case does it seem cei'taio 
that he is alluding to the usages of his own day 
In the Apo<jiypha we find indications that In the 
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later centuries preceding the Chnstiun em magic 
was no longer pmctised by the educated Jews. In 
the Wisdom of Solomon the writer, speaking of the 
Egyptian magicians, treats their art as an impos- 
ture (xvii. 7). The book of Tobit is an exceptional 
case. If we hold that it was written in Pereia or 
a neighboui ing country, and, with Ewald, date its 
composition not long after the iiill of the Pei-sian 
empn^ it is obvious that it relates to a didTerent 
state of society to that of the Jews of Egypt and 
Palestine. If, however, it was written in Palestine 
about the time of the Maccabees, as others suppose, 
we must still recollect that it refers withei* to the 
superstitions of the common people than to those of 
the learnt. In the N. T. we read vei-y little of 
magic. Our Lord is not said to have been opposed 
by magicians, and the Apostles and other early 
teachers of the Gospel seem to have rarely encoun- 
teied them. Philip the deacou, when he preached 
at iStimana, found there Simon a famous magician, 
commonly known as Simon Magus, who had had 
gi*eat power over the people ; but he is not said to 
have been able to work wonders, nor, had it been 
so, is it likely that he would have soon been admitted 
into the Church (viii. 9-24). When St. Paniabas 
and St. Paul were at Paphos, as they preached to 
the proconsul Sergius Paulus, Elymas, a Jewish 
sorcerer and fiilse prophet withstood them, and was 
bti'uck blind for a time at the woid of St. Paul 
(xiii. 6-12). At Ephesus, certain Jewish exorcists 
signally failing, both Jews and Greeks were afmid, 
and abandoned their practice of magical arts. We 
have besides the remarkable case of the “damsel 
having a spirit of divination which breught her 
masters much gain by foretelling,” from whom St. 
Paul cast out the spirit of divination (xvi. 16-18). 
This ;s a matter belonging to another subject than 
chat of magic. Our examination of the varioos 
notices of magic in the Bible gives us this general 
result : — They do not, as far as we can nndeistand, 
once state positively that any but illusive results 
were produced by magical rites. They therefore 
artord no evidence that man can gain supernatural 
j)owers to use at his will. This consequence goes 
some way towards showing that we may conclude 
that there is no such thing as real magic; for 
although it is dangerous to reason on negative evi- 
dence, yet in a case of this kind it is especially 
stiong. 

Hagid'do, the Greek foi-m of the name Me* 
GiDDO. It occurs only in 1 Esd. i. 29. 

Ma'gog. The name Magog is applied in Sciip- 
ture both to a pereon and to a land or people. In 
Gen. X. 2 Magog appeai-s as the second son of Ja- 
pheth in connexion with Gomer flhe Cimmerians) 
and Madai (the Medes) : in Ez. xx'xviii. 2, xxxix. 1, 
6, it appears as a country or people of which Gog 
was the prince, in conjunction with Meshech (the 
Moschici), Tutel (the Tihareni), and Rosh (the 
Roxolani). In the latter of these senses there is 
evidently implied an etymological connexion between 
Gog and Ma-gog, the Ma being regarded by 
Ezekiel as a prefix signiHcaiit of a country. In 
this case Gog contains the original element of the 
uame, which may possibly have its origin in some 
Pei*sian root. The notices of Magog would lead us 
to fix a northern locaility ; not only did all the 
tribes mentioned in connexion with it belong to 
that quarter, but it is expi-essly stated by Ezekiel 
that he was to come np from “ the sides of file : 
north” 'x.\xix. 2), from a country adjacent to that j 
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of Togaiihab or Aimenia (zxxviii. 6), and not iai 
from “the isles” or maritime re^ons of Europe 
(xxxix. 6). The people of Magog furthof appear 
as having a foi-oe of cavalry (xxxviii. 16), and ai 
armed with the bow (xxxix. 3). From the above 
data, combined with the consideration of the time 
at which Ezekiel lived, the conclusion has been 
drawn that Magog represents the impoiiant i*aoe of 
tlie Scythians. .In identifying Magog with the 
Scythians, however, we must not be understood ab 
using the latter terai in a strictly ethnography ai 
sense, but as a general* expression for the triliea 
living north of the Caucasus. We regai-d Magog 
as essentially a geographical term, just as it was 
applied by the Syrians of the middle ages to Asiatic 
Tartary, and by the Arabians to the district be- 
tween the Caspian and Euxine seas. The inhabitants 
of this district in the time of Ezekiel were un- 
doubtedly the people generally known by the 
classical name of Scythians. In the latter part of 
the 7th century B.C. they had become well known 
as a fomiidable power through the whole of western 
Asia. As far as the Biblical notices are concerned, 
it is sufficient to state that the Scythians of Ezekiel’s 
age — the Scythians of Herodotus — were in all prob- 
ability a Japhetic race. 

Ma'gor-mia'saMb, literally, “terror on eveiy 
side : ” the name given by Jeremiah to Pashur the 
pnest, when he smote him and put him in the 
stocks for prophesying against the idolatry of Jeru- 
salem (Jer. XX. 3), 

Mag'piaah, one of the hea/ls of the people who 
signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 20). 
The same as Magbisii in Ezr. ii. .30. 

Mab'alah, one of the three children of Ham- 
molcketh, the sister of Gilead (1 Chr, vii. 18). 

Maiha'laleel. 1. The fom-tli in descent from 
Adam, according to the Sethite genealogy, and son 
of Cmnau (Gen. v. 12, 13, 15-17; 1 Chr. i. 2).^^ 
2. A descendant of Pei*ez, or Pharez, the son of 
Judah (Neh. xi. 4). ^ 

Mah'alatli, the daughter of Ishmael, and one of 
the wives of Esau (Gen. xxviii. 9). 

Mah'alaih, one of the eighteen wives of king 
Hehobonm, apparently his fii-st (2 Chr. xi. 18 only). 
She was her husband’s cousin, being the daughter 
of king David’s son Jerimoth. 

Mah'alath. The title of Ps. liii., in which this 
rare word occura, was rendered iti the Geneva vei'^ 
sion, “ To him that exeelleth on Mahalath ; ” which 
was explained in the maigin to be “an instrument 
or kind of note.” This expresses in short the 
opinions of most commentators. Connecting the 
word with machol (Ex. xv. 20 ; Ps. cl. 4), rendered 
“ dance ” in the A. V., but supposed by many fiom 
its connexion with instrument'* of music to be one 
itself, Jerome renders the phrase “on MahaLith,” 
by “per chomm** The title of Ps. liii, in the 
Chaldee and Syriac versions contains no trace of the 
wal’d, which is also omitted in the almost identical 
Ps. xiv. From this flict alone it might be inferi’ed 
that it was not intended to point enigmatically to 
the coutenta of the psalm. Aben Ezra understmids 
by it the name of a melody to which the Psalm 
was sung, and Kashi explains it as “ tlie name 
of a mu.sical instrument,” adding, however im- 
mediately, with a play upon the word, “ another 
discourse on the sichfiess {machakth) of Israd 
when the Temple was laid waste,” But iha 
most probable of all conjectures, and one whidt 
“esenius approves, is that of Lud< If, who q[uots« 
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the l&ihiopie fnacMet, by which the lu&dpa of the 
IXX. is rendered in Gen. ir. 21. Fihvt (ifafKhe. 
8. V.) eipliuns Mahalath as the name of a mtisical 
corps dwelling at AheUMeAoiaA, just as by Gittith 
he understands the band of Lerite minstrels at Oath 
Rimmon. A thii’d theoiy is that of Delitasch, 
who oonsidera Mahalath as indicating to the choir 
the manner in which the Psalm was to be sung, 
and compares the modem teims rM$to, andante 
mesto, 

Mah'alath Lean'noth. The Geneva yersion of 
Ps. Ixxxviii.y in the title of which these words occur, 
has ** upon Malath Leannoth,’* and in the margin, 
** that is, to humble. It was the beginning ^ a 
song, by the tune whei-eof this Psalm was sung.** 
It is a remarkable pix>of of the obscuiity which 
envelops the former of the two words that the 
same commentator explains it differently in each of 
the passages in whi^ it occum. In De Wette*s 
ti-anslation it is a ** flute ** in Ps. liii., a “guitar** 
in Ps. Ixxxviii. ; and while Rashi in the former 
passage explains it as a musical instrument, he 
desciibes the latter as referring tP **one sick of love 
and affliction who was afflicted with the punish- 
ments of the captivity.** Augustine and Theodoret 
both Understand kamiotk of responsive singing. 
Tlieie is nothing, however, in the construction of 
the Psalm to show that it was adapted for resf)on- 
sive singing* and if kannoth be simply “to sing,** 
it would seem almost unnecessary. It has refer- 
ence, more probably, to the character of the psalm, 
and might ^ rendei*ed “ to humble, or afflict,** in 
which sense the root occurs invei’se 7. lu suppoi-t 
of this may be compared, “ to bring to remem- 
bi*anoe,’* in the titles of Pss. xxxviii. and Ixx. ; and 
“ to thank,” 1 Chr. xvi. 7. 

Mali'ali; Mahli, the son of Meran. His name 
occurs in the A. V. but once in this form (Ex. 
VK 19). 

Mahana'im, a toMrn on the east of the Joixlan, 
intimately connected with tlie early and middle 
hi.story of the nation of Israel. It pui-ports to 
have received its name at the most important crisis 
of the life of Jacob. He had pailecl from Laban 
in peace after their hazardous encounter on Mount 
Gilead (Gen. xxxi.), and the next step iu the 
louiTiey to Canaan brings him to Mahanaim : 
“ Jacob went on his way ; and he lifted up his eyes 
and saw the camp of God encamped ; and the angels 
(or messengers) of God met him. And when he 
saw them he said, This is God’s host {mahaneh\ 
and he called the name of that place Mahanaim.** 
How or when the town of Mahanaim arose on the 
spot thus signalized we are not told. We next 
meet with it jn the records of the conquest. The 
line sepamting Gad from Mana.sseh would appear 
to have run through or close to it, since it is named 
in the specifleation of the frontier of each tiibe 
(Josh. xiii. 26 and 29). It was also on the southern 
boundary of the distiict of Bashau (ver. 30). But 
it was certainly within the territory of Gad (Josh, 
xxi. 38, 39), and therefore on the south side of the 
toiTent Jab^k, as indeed we should infer from the 
history of Genesis, in which it lies between Gilead — 
probably the modem Jehel Jilad — and the torrent. 
The town with its ** suburbs’* was allotted to the 
lervice of the Merarite Levites (Josh. xxi. 39; 
1 Ohron. vi. 80). From some cause— the sanctity 
of its original foundation, or the strength of its 
position — Mahanaim had l^ome in the time of the 
tiiouarchy a place of mark (2 .Sam. ii. 9, 12, iv. 6), 
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The same causes which led Abner to fix Ishboshetb^i 
reBidenoe at Mahanaim probably induced David to 
take refuge thei^ when driven out of the western 
part of his kingdom by Absalom (2 Sam. xvii. 24 ; 
1 K. H. 8). It was then a walled town, capadous 
enough to contain the “ hundreds ** and the “ thou- 
sands** of David’s followers (2 Sam. xviii. 1,4 
comp. “ ten thousand,** ver. 8) ; with gates and the 
usual provision for the wat^man of a fortified 
town. Mahanaim was the seat of one of Solomon’s 
commissariat offlcei-s (IK. iv. 14); and it is 
alluded to in the Song which bears his name (vi. 
13). On the monument of Sheshonk (Shishak) at 
Kamak, in the 22nd cartouche — one of those which 
am believed to contain the names of Israelite cities 
conqueied by that king — a name appears which is 
read as that is, Mahanaim. If this 

iuterpi-etation may be iclied on it shows that the 
invasion of Shishak was mom extensive than we 
should gather from the recoi-ds of the Bible (2 Chr. 
xii.), which are occupied mainly with occurivnces 
at the metropolis. As to tlie identification of Ma- 
hanaim with any modern site or remains little am 
be said. To Eusebius and Jerome it appears to 
have been unknown. A place called Mahneh does 
certainly exist among the villages of the east of 
Joiflan, tliough its exact position is not so ceilain. 
Its identity witli Mahanaim is upheld by Porter. 
But the distance of Mahneh from the Jordan and 
from both the Wady ZUrka and the YarmHk — each 
of which has claims to mpresent the torrent Jabbok 
— seems to forbid this conclusion. 

Mah'aneh-dan (the “ Camp-of-Dan :’*), a name 
which commemorated the last encampment of the 
band of six hundmd Danite warriors before setting 
out on their expedition to Laish. The position of 
the spot is specified with great precision, as “be- 
hind Kiijath-jearim ** (Judg. xviii. 12), and as 
“between Zorah and Eshtaol” (xiii, 25). Mr, 
Williams {Jloly City^ i. 12 note') was shewn a site 
on the north side of the Wady Ismail^ N.N.E, 
from Deir el-Howa, which bore the name of Beit 
Mahnnem, and which he suggests may be identical 
with Mahaneh Dan. The position is certainly veiy 
suitable ; but the name does not occur in tlie lists 
or maps of other travellers. 

IKahara'i (2 Sam. xxiii. 28; 1 Chr. zi. 30, 
xxvii. 13), an inhabitant of Ketophah in the tribe 
of Judah, and one of David’s raptains. 

Maliath. 1. The son of Amasai, a Kohalhite 
of the house of Korah (1 Chr. vi. 35).— 2. Also 
a Kohathite, son of Amasai, in the reign of Hezekiah 
(2 Chr. xxix. 12). He was apjiarently the same 
who is mentioned 2 Chr. xxxi. 13. 

Mah'avite, The, the designation of Eliel, one of 
the warrioi-s of king David's guard, whose name is 
preserved in the catalogue of 1 Chron. only (xi. 46). 
The woi-d is plural in the Hebrew text. 

Mahazloth, one of the 14 sons of Heman the 
Kohathite (I Chr. xxv.*4, 30). 

Ma’her-iha'lal-hash-bai, son of Isaiah, of whom 
nothing more is known than that his name was 
given by Divine diivction, to indicate that Damascus 
and Samaria were soon to be plundered by the king 
of Assyria (Is. viii. 1-4). 

Mah'lah, the eldest of the five daughtei's of 
Zelophehad, the grandson of Manasseh (Num. xxvii. 
Ml). 

Xah'li. L The son of Merari, the son of Levi, 
and ancestor of the family of the Maiilitiss (Num. 
iii. 20; 1 Chr. vi. 19, 29, xxiv. 26). In the lust 
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shoni (comp. ver. 20, 42), and Eleasar and Kish 
being afterwaixis descnbed as the sons of Mahli 
(I Chr. xxiii. 21, xiir. 28).— 2. The son of Mushi, 
and grandson of Merari (1 CSire vi. 47, xxiii. 23, 
xxiv. 30). 

Kah'Utee, The, the descendants of Mahli the 
son of Memri (Num. ili. 33, xxvi. 58). 

Kahlon, the iiret hosbimd of Ruth. He and 
his brother Chilion were sons of Elimelech and 
Naomi, and ai'e described as ** Ephiathites of Beth- 
lehem*judah (Ruth i, 2, 5; iv. 9, 10; comp. 
1 Sam. xvii. 12). 

Maliol. The father of Ethan the Esrahite, and 
Heman, Chalcol, and Dainia, the four men most 
famous for wisdom next to Solomon himself (1 K. 
iv. 31), who in 1 Chr. ii. 6 ai'e the sons and im- 
mediate descendants of Zcrah. 

Maia'neas = Maaseiah, 7 (1 Esd. ix. 48). 

Mak'ac, a place, apparently a town, named once 
only (I K. iv. 9), in the specification of the juris- 
diction of Solomon’s commissariat officer, Ben- 
Dekai*. Makaz has not been discovered. 

Ha'ked or Ma'ged, one of the strong and 
great” cities of Gilead into which the Jews were 
driven by the Ammonites under Timotheus (1 Macc. 
V. 20, 30). 

Mak'heloth, a place only mentioned in Num. 
xxxiii. 25 as that of a desert encampment of the 
Israelites. 

Mak'kedah, a place memoreble in the annals of 
the conquesst of Canaan as the scene of the execution 
by Joshua of the five confederate kings (Josh. x. 
10-30). It unquestionably occurred in the after- 
noon of that tremendous day, which “ was like no 
day before or after it.” After the execution of the 
chiefs Joshua turns to the town itself. To force 
the walls, to put the king and all the inhabitants 
to the sword (ver. 28), is to that indomitable energy, 
still fresh after the gigantic laboure and excitements 
of the last twenty-four houre, the work of an hour 
or two. And now the evening has arrived, the sun 
is at last sinking- the first sun that has .set since 
the departure from Gilgal, — and the tragedy is 
terminated by cutting down the five bodies from 
the tiees, and restoring them to the cave, which is 
then so blocked up with stones as henceforth never 
again to become refuge for friend or foe of Israel, 
'rhe taking of Makkedah was the firet in that series 
of sieges and destructions by which the Great Captain 
posse.ssed himself of the main points of detence 
throughout this portion of the country. Its situa- 
tion has hitherto eluded discovery. The rejiort of 
Eusebius and .Jerome is that it lay 8 miles to the 
cast of Eleutheropolis, Beit-Jibrin, a jxisition irje- 
concileable with every requirement of the narrative. 
Porter suggests a ruin on the northeni slope of the 
Wadt^ es Surnt, bearing the somewhat similar name 
of el-Klediah. Van de Velde would place it at 
<S'itmciY,aviilage standing on a low hill 6 or 7 miles 
N..W'. of Beit^Jibrin, 

Hak'teBh, a place, evidently m Jerusalem, the 
Inhabitants of which are denounced by Zephaniah 
(i. 11), Ewald conjectures that it was the “ Phoe- 
niciau quarter” of the city. The meaning of 
“ Maktesh is probably a deep hollow, literally a 
** mortar.” This the Tai'gum identifies with the 
torrent Kedron.. But may it not have been the 
deep valley which separate the Temple from the 
upper city, and which at the time of Titus’s siege 
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was, as it still is, crowded with the bazaars” ef 
the merchants? 

Xal'aolil, the last, and thei’efbre called the 
seal ” of the prophets, as his prepliecies constitute 
the closing of the canon. Of his pei'sonal 
history nothing is known. A tradition pre- 
served in Pseudo-Epiphanius relates that Malachl 
was of the tribe of 2^bulun, and bom after 
the captivity at Sopha in the teiTitory of ' that 
tribe. According to the same apocryphal story 
he died young, and was buried with his fathers 
in his own country. Jerome, in the preface 
to his C&nmentary on Malachi, mentions a 
belief which was current among the Jews, that 
Malachi was identical with Ezra the priest. 
With equal probability Malachi has been identified 
with Mordecai, Nehemiah, and Zerubbabel. The 
LXX. render “by Malachi” (Mai. i, 1), “by the 
hand of his angel ; ” and this translation appears to 
have given rise to the idea that Malachi, as well as 
Haggai and John the Baptist, was an angel in human 
shape (comp. Mai. iii. 1 ; 2 Esd. i. 40). The time 
at which his prophecies were delivered is not diffi- 
cult to ascertain. Cyril makes him contemporary 
with Haggai and Zechariah, or a little later. Syn- 
cellus (p. 240 B) places these thi*ee prophets under 
Joshua the son of Josedec. That Malachi was con- 
temporary with Nehemiah is rendeied probable by 
a comparison of ii. 8 with Neh. xiii. 15 ; ii. 10-16 
witli Neh. xiii. 23, &c. ; and iii. 7-12 with Neh. 
xiii. 10, &c. That he prophesied after the times 
of Haggai and Zechariah is inferred from his omit- 
ting to mention the restomtion of the Temple, and 
from no allusion being made to him by Ezra. The 
captivity was already a thing of the long past, and 
is not refened to. The existence of the Temple- 
service is presnpposeil in i. 10, iii. 1, 10. The 
Jewish nation had still a political chief (i. 8), dis- 
tinguished by the same title as that borne by !Nehe- 
miah (Neh. xii. 26), to which Gesenius assigns a 
Persian origin. Hence Vitringa concludes that 
Malachi delivered his prophecies after the second 
return of Nehemiah from Persia (Neh. xiii. 6), and 
subsequently to the 32nd year of Avtaxerxes Lougi- 
manus (cir. B.C. 420), which is the date adopted 
by Kennicott, Hales, and Davidson. From tlie 
striking parallelism between the state of things 
indicated in Malachi’s prophecies and that actually 
existing on Nehemiah’s return from the court of 
Aiiaxerxes, it is on all accounts highly probable 
that the eifoi’ts of the secular governor .were on 
this occasion seconded by the preaching of Jeho- 
vah’s messenger,” and that Malachi occupied the 
same position with regard to the reformation under 
Nehemiah, which Isaiah held in the time of Heze- 
kiah, and Jeremiah in that of Josiah. The last 
chapter of canonical Jewish history is the key to 
the last chapter of its prophecy. The book of 
Malachi is contiiined iq four chapters in our version, 
as in the LXX., Vulgate, and Peshito-Syriac. In 
the Hebrew the 3i*d and 4th tbrin but one chapter* 
The whole prophecy natuially divides itself into 
thiw sections, in the first of which Jehovah is 
represented as the loving father and ruler of His 
people (i. 2-ii. 9) ; in the second, as the supreme 
God and fether of all (ii. 10-16) ; and in the third, 
ns their righteous and final judge (U. 17-end), 
These may be again subdivide into smaller sec- 
tions, each of which follows a ceiiain order : first, 
a short sentence; then the sceptical questiont 
which might be raised by the peQ|3e ; and, finally 
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their fiiU and tnuxnphaut refutation. The prophecy 
of Malachi is jilluded to in the N. T., and its can* 
ontcal authority thereby established (comp. Mai'k 
i. 2, ix. 11» 12; Luke i. 17; Rom. iz. 13), 

Xal'aehy, the prophet Malachi (2 Esd. i. 40). 

Xal'oham. 1. One of the of the fathers 
of Benjamin, and son of ^hahal'a^m by his wife 
Hodesh (1 Chr. viii. 9).— 2. The idol Molech, as 
some suppose (Zeph. i. 5). The word literally 
signifies ** their king,*' as the margin of our version 
gives it, and is refen*ed by Gesenius to an idol 
generally, os invested with regal honom*s by its 
wOl'Nhippers. 

Xalchi'ah. 1. A descendant of Gershom, the 
sou of Levi, and ancestor of Asaph the minstrel 
(1 Chr. vi. 40). —41. One of the sons of Pai'osh, 
who had married a foreign wife (Esr. x. 25).— S. 
Enumerated among the sons of Hai'im, who lived 
in the time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 31).— 4. Son of 
Rechab, and ruler of the circuit or environs of 
Bethhaccerem (Neh. iii. 14).— 5, “The goldsmith’s 
son," who assisted Nehemiah in rebuilding the wall 
of Jerusalem (JSeh. iii. 31).— 6. One of the priests 
who stood at tlie left hand of Ezra when he read 
the law t6 the people in the sti'eet before the water- 
gate (Neh. viii. 4).— 7. A pi-iest, the father of 
Pa.shur=MALCmJAH I (Neh. xi. 12; Jer. xxxviii. 
1 ).— 8. The son of Ham-melech (or “ the king's 
►on," as it is translated in 1 K. xxii. 26 ; 2 Chr. 
XX viii. 7), into whose dungeon or cistern Jeremiah 
was cast (Jer. xxxviii. 6). It would seem that the 
title “ king’s son " was official, like that of “ king’s 
mother,” and applied to one of the royal family, 
who exeicised functions somewhat similar to those 
of Potiphar in the court of Pharaoh. 

Kal'cMel (Gen. xlvi. 17), the son of Beriah, the 
son of Asher, and ancestor of the family of the Mal* 
CHIELITKS (Num. xxvi. 45). In 1 Chr. vii. 31 he 
is called the father, that is founder, of Birzavith. 

Kal'chielites, ThO) the descendants of Malchiel, 
the grandson of Asher (Num. xxvi. 45). 

Hftichi'jah. L A priest, the father of Pashur 
(1 Chr. ix. 12); the same as Malchiah 7, and 
Mklchiah.— 2. A priest, chief of the filth of the 
twenty-four courses appointed by Ilavid (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 9).— 8. A layman of the sons of Paiwh, who 
put away his foreign wife (Ezr. x. 25).— 4. Son, 
that is, descendant of Harim (Neh. iii, 11).— 
5. One of the priests who sealed the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh, x. 3).— 6. One of the priests who 
assisted in the solemn dedication of the wall of 
Jerusalem under IDzia and Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 42). 

Haloh'iram, one of the sons of Jeconiah, or 
Jehoitichin (1 Chr. iii. 18). 

Mal'cbiHiliii'a, one of the sons of king Saul 
(1 Sam. xiv. 49, xxxi, 2 ; 1 Chr. viii, 33, ix. 39). 
His position in the family cannot be exactly deter- 
mine. Nothing is known of him beyond the foct 
that he fell, with his two bi'others, and before his 
father, in the eiirly part of the battle of Gilboa. 

Kal'chiu is the name of the seiwant of tlie high- 
piiest, whose' right ear Peter cut off at the time of 
the Savioqr's apprehension in the garden. See the 
narrative in Matt, xxvi. 51 ; Mark xiv. 47 ; Luke 
xxii. 49-51 ; John xviii. 10. He was the personal 
servant of the high-priest, and not one of the bailiffs 
or apparitors of the Sanhedrim. It is noticeable 
that Luke the physician ia the only one of the 
writers who mentions the act of healing. 

XaJfoleeL Mahalalkkl, the son of Cainan 
'Luke iii. 37 ; Gen. v. 12, marg,). 
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Xallos, Thvf of, who, with the people ol 
TarsiH, revolted frem Antioohus Eplphanes because 
he had l>estowed them on one of h)s concubines 
(2 Mocc. iv. 30), Mallos was an important city 
of Cilicia, lying at the mouth of the Pyramus 
{Seihun), on' the shore of the MediteiTanean, N.E. 
of Cyprus, and about 20 miles from Tarsus 
{TersAii)» 

Mallo'thi, a Kohathite* one of the fourteen sons 
of Heman the singer (1 Chr. xxv. 4, 26). 

XalloWB. By the Hebrew woixl maMach we 
are no doubt to underetand some species of Orache, 
and in all probability the Atriplex halimus of 
botanUs. It occura only in Job xxx. 4. Some 
writera, as R. Levi (Job xxx.) and Luther, with the 
Swedish and the •old Danish versions, hence under- 
stood “ nettles ” to be denoted by Mallmch, Othere 
have conjectured that some species of “ mallow ” 
(tnaha) is intended. Spreiigel identifies the “ Jew’s 
mallow" {Corchorus ditorius) with the Mallmch, 
There is no doubt that this same mallow is still 
eaten in Arabia and Palestine, the leaves and pods 
being used as a pot-herb. But the Atriplex 
halimm has undoubtedly the best claim to represent 
the Mallmch* 



Xslliudi. 1. A Levite of the family of Merari, 
and ancestor of Ethan the singer (1 Chr. vi, 44). 
—2. One of the sons of Bani (Ezr. x. 29), and 8. 
one of the descendants of Harim (Ezr. x. 32), who 
had married foreign wives.— 4. A priest or family 
of priests (Neh. x. 4), and 5. One of the “heads" 
of the people who signed the covenant with Nehe- 
miah (Neh. X. 27).— 6. One of the families of 
priests who returned with Zerubbabel (Neh, xii. 2) ; 
probably the same as No. 4. 

Ifomai'as, apparently the same with SilEMAiAii 
in Ezr. viii. 16. 

Xam'inon (Matt, vi. 24; Luke xvi. 9), a worn 
which often ^occura in the Chaldee Targums or 
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Oiik^os, aud later wnters, and hi the Syidac Var- anothei*. This is the more frequent sense of the 
sion, aud which signifies riches.” It is used in word. The other view is that it denotes foster- 
St. Matthew as a personification of riches. brother, brought up at the same breast, and as so 

Kaamitanai'mni, a name which appears in the taken Manaen’s mother, or the woman who I'eared 
lists of 1 Esdr. ix. 34, and occupies the pl^ of him, would have been also Herod’s nurse. Welch’s 
* Mattaniah, Mattenai, ' in £zr. x« 37, of which it conclusion (not correctly represented by some recent 
b ^orruption. writers), combines in a measure these two explana- 

Mamre, an ancient Amorite, who with his tions. He thinks that Manaen was educated in 
brotliers Eshchoi and Aner was in alliance with Herod’s family along with Antipas and some of his 
Abram (Gen. xiv. 13, 24), and under Hie shade of other children, and at the same time that he st^ 
whose osdc-^ove the patriarch dwelt in the inteiTal in the sti-icter relation of foster-brother to Antipas. 
between his residence at Bethel and at Beersheba He lays particular stress on the statement of Jose- 
(xiii. IS, xviii. 1). The personality of this ancient phus {Ant xvii. 1, §3) that the ^others Antipas 
chiefUin, unmistakeably though slightly brought and Archelaus were educated in a private way at 
out in the narrative just cit^, is lost in the sub- liome. It is a singular circumstance, to say the 
sequent chapters. Mami-e is tliere a mere local least, that Josephus {Ant, xv. 10, §5) mentions a 
appellation (xxiii. 17, 19, xxv. 9, xlix. 30, J. X3). certain Manaem, who was in high repute among 
It does not appeal' beyond the book of Genesis. the Essenes for wisdom and sanctity, aud who 
Hamu'ohiu, the same as Malluch 2 (1 Esdr. foretold to Herod the Great, in early life, that he 
*10). was destined to attain i-oyal honours. Lightfoot 

Man. Four Hebrew terms are rendered “ man ” sunmises that the Manaem of Josefihus may be the 
in the A. V. 1. Adorn, (A) The name of the one mentioned in the Acts; but the disparity be- 
man cre.ited in the image of God. It appears to be tu'een his age and that of Herod the Great, to say 
deriv^ from dctow, “ he or it was red or niddy,” nothing of other difficulties, puts that supposition 
like Edum. ’I’he epithet rendered by us ** red ” out of the question. 

a very wide signification in the Shemitic languages, Mana'bath, a phice named in 1 Chr. viii, 6 
and must not limited to the English sense. When only, in connexion with the genealogies of the 
the Arabs apply the terra i^ed ” to man, they tribe of Benjamin. Of the situation of Manahath 
always mean by it “ fair.” (B) The name of Adam we know little or nothing. It is tempting to believe 
and his wife (v. 1, 2 : comp. i. 27, in which case it identical with the Menuehah mentioned, accord- 
there is nothing to shew that more than one pair ing to many interpreters, in Judg. xx. 43. Mana- 
is intended). (C) A collective noun, indeclinable, hath is usually identified with a place of similar 
having neither construct state, plural, nor feminine name in Judah, but this identification is difficult to 
form, used to designate any or all of the descendants receive. 

of Adam. 2. Ish, apparently softened from a fonn Mana'hath, one of the sons of Shobal, and 
unused in the singular by the Hebrews, eneshy descendant of Seir the Horite (Gen, xxxvi. 23; 

mail,” “ woman,” “ men.” It corresponds to 1 Chr. i. 40), 
the Arabic ins, ** man,” tnsdn, softened form eesan, MaaalieHiiteB, the. “ Half the Manahethites 
“ a man,” “a woman,” and “ man” collectively are named in the genealogies of Judah as descended 
like ins ; and perhaps to the ancient Egyptian os, from Shobal, the father of Kirjath-jearim (1 Chr. 

^ a noble.” The variant £!nosh occurs as the ii, 52), and half from Salma, the founder of Beth- 
proper name of a son of Seth and grandson of lehem (ver. 54). It seems to be generally accepted 
Adam (Gen. iv. 26 ; 1 Chr. i. 1). In the A. V". that the same place is referred to in each passage, 
it is written Enos. 3, Oeber, “ a man,” from Of the situation or nature of the place or places 
(jdbar, “ to be strong,” generally with reference to we have as yet no knowledge. It is probably 
his strength, corresponding to tnr and 4. identical with Mimocho, one of the eleven cities 

MithiiHy “men,” always masculine. The singular which in the LXX. text are inseited between 
is to be traced in the antediluvian proper names vei-ses 59 and 60 of Josh. xv. 

Methusael and Methuselah. Perhaps it may be Manas'seas = Manasseh 3, of the sons ot 
derived fiom the root mAthy “ he died,” in which Pahath Moab (I Esd. ix. 31 ; camp. Ezr. x. 30). 
case ite use would be very appropriate in Is, xli. 14. Manas'seh, the eldest sou oP Joseph by his 
If this conjecture be admitted, this word would wife Asenatli the Egyptian (Gen. xli. 51, xlvi. 20). 
correspond to fipor6s and might be read “moi-tal.” The birth of the child was the first thing which 
Maa'aen is mentioned dn Acts xiii. 1 as one of had occurred since Joseph’s banish merit from Canaan 
the teachers and prophets in the church at Antioch to alleviate his soi-rows and fill the void left by the 
at the time of the appointment of Saul and Bar- father and the brother he so longed to behold, and 
iiaba-s as missionaries to the heathen. He is not it ^as natural that he should commemorate his 
know'll out of this passage. The name signifies acquisition m the name Manasseh, “Forgetting” 
consoler; and both that and his relation to Hetod — “For God hath-made-me-forget (nasshani) all 
reader it quite certain that he was a Jew, The my toil and all my fathei-’s house.” Both he and 
Herod with whom he is said to have been brought Ephraim were born before the commencement of the 
up {fr^prporpos) must have been Herod Antipas. fiimine. Whether the ehier of the two sons was 
Since this Antipas was older than Anhelaos, who inferior in form or promise to the younger, or 
succeeded Herod the Great soon aflter the birth of whether there was any external reason to justify 
Christ, Manaen must have been somewhat ad- the preference of Jacob, we are not told. It is 
vanced in years in a.d. 44, when he appears only certain that when the youths were brought 
before us in Luke’s history. The two following before their aged grandfather to receive his blessing 
are the principal views witli regard to rrhvrpo^os . and his name, and be adopted as foreigners into lUs 
that have been advanced, and have still their; 'amlly, Manasseh was degraded, in spite cA the 
advocates. One is that it means comrade, associate, efibrts of Joseph, into l^e second place. It is 
or, more strictly, one brought up, educated with the firet indication of the infei'ior rank in the 
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nation which the tribe descended from him after* 
wards held, in relation to that of his moi'e for- 
tunate brotheiv But though, like his gi'and-unde 
Esau, Manasseh had lost his birthright in^fiLTOur 
of his younger brother, he received, as ISsau had, 
a blessing only inieiior to the birthright itself. 
At the time of this inteiTiew Manasseh seems to 
have been about 22 years of age. Whether he 
married in Egypt we are not told. It is reou'ded 
that the cliildren of Machir were embraced by 
Joseph betbie his death, but of the personal his- 
tory of the patriarch Manasseh himself no trait 
whatever is given in the Bible, either in the Pen- 
tateuch or in the curious I’ecords preserved in 
1 Chrouicles. The position of the tribe of Ma- 
nasseh during the mai'cli to Canaan was with 
Ephraim and Benjamin on the west side of th« 
sacred Tent. The Chief of the tribe at the time 
of the census at Sinai was Gamaliel ben-Pedahzur, 
and its numbers were then 32.200 (Num. i. 10, 
35, ii. 20, 21, vii. 54-59). Of the three tribes 
who had elects to remain on iliat side of the 
Jordan, Reuben and Gad had chosen their lot 
because the countiy was suitable to their pastoral 
possessions and tendencies. But Machir, Jair, and 
Nobiih, the sons of Manasseh, were no shepherds. 
They were pure wan lors (Num. xxxii. 39 ; Deut. 
iii. 13, 14, 15). The distiict which these ancient 
wariiors conquered was among the most difTicult, 
if not the most difficult, in the whole country. 
It embraced the hills of Gilead with their inacce>si- 
ble heights and impassable ravines, and the almost 
impregnable tract of Argob, which derives its 
mo<lein name of Lejah from the secure “asylum ** 
it afibrds to those who take refuge within its natural 
fortifications. The few pei'sonages of einiaence 
whom we can with ceiiainty identifyas Mauassites, 
such as Gideon and Jephthah — for Elijah and others 
may with equal probability have belonged to the 
neighbouring tribe of Gad — were among the most 
remarkable character that Israel produced. But 
with the one exception of Gideon the warlike ten- 
dencies of Manasseh seem to have been confined to 
the east of the Jordan. There they throve ex- 
ceedingly, pushing their way northward over the 
rich plains of Jauldn and Jedur to the foot of 
Mount Heimoa (1 Chr. v. 23). At the time 
of the coronation of David at Hebron, while the 
western Manasseh sent 18,000, and Ephraim itself 
20,800, the eastern Manasseh, with Gad and Reuben, 
mustered to th& number of 120,000. But, though 
thus outwaidly piosperous, a similar fate awaited 
them in the end to that which befel Gad and 
Reuben; they gi'adually assimilated themselves to 
the old inhabitants of the countiy (ib. 25). They 
relinquished too the settled mode of life and the 
delink limits which befitted the members of a 
federal nation, and gradually became Bedouins of 
the wilderness (1 Chr. v. 19, 22). On them first 
descended the punishment which was oidained to 
be the inevitable consequence of such misdoing. 
They, first of all Israel, were can-ied away by Pul 
and Tiglath-Pileser, and settled in the Assyrian 
territories (ib. 26). The connexion, however, be- 
tween east and west had been kept up to a certain 
degree. In Bethshe^n, the most easterly city of 
the cis-Joi’danic Manasseh, the two portions all but 
loined. David had judges or officera there for all 
matteiv sacre*! and secular (1 Chr. xxvi. 32); and 
Solomon s commissariat officer, Ben-Geber, ruled 
over the towns of Jair and the whole district of 
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Argob (1 K. IV. 13). The genealogies of the tiilie 
are preseiwed in Num. xxvi, 28-34; Josh. xvii. 1, 
&c.; and 1 Chr. vii. 14-19. But it seems im- 
possible to unravel these so as to ascertain for 
instance which of the Amilies remained east of 
Jordan, and which advanced to the west. Nor 
is it less difficult to fix the exact position of the 
tenitory allotted to the western half. In Josh, 
xvii. 14-18 we find the two tiibes of Joseph com- 
plaining that only one poiiion had been allotted 
to them, viz. Mount Ephraim (ver. 15). In reply 
Joshua advises them to go up into the fot est (ver. 
15, A, V. “ wood”), into the mountain which is a 
foi’est (ver. 18). This mountain clothed with 
forest can surely be nothing but Carmki,. The 
majonty of the towns of Manasseh were actually 
Au the slopes either of Carmel itself or of the 
contiguous ranges. From the absence of any 
attempt to define a limit to the possessions of 
the tribe on the north, it looks as if no boundary- 
fine had existed on that side. On the south side 
the boundary between Manasseh and Ephraim is 
more definitely described, and may be generally 
traced with tolerable certainty. It began on the 
east in the territory of Issachar Qcvii. 10) at a 
place called Ashkr, (ver. 7) now 12 miles 

N.E. of Nabliks, Thence it ran to Michmethah, 
desciibed as facing Shechem {Nablus), though now 
unknown ; then went to the right, %. e. apparently 
northward, to the spring of Tappuah, also un- 
known ; there it fell in with the watercourses 
of the torrent Kanah — probably the Nahr Falaik — 
along which it ran to the Mediteiranean. From 
the indications of the history it would appear that 
Manasseh took very little part in public affairs. 
They either left all that to Ephraim, or were so 
far lemoved from the centre of the nation as to 
have little interest in what was taking place. 
That they attended David’s coronation at Hebron 
has already been mentioned. When his rule was 
e^tablished over all Israel, each half had its distinct 
rulei’ — the western, Joel ben-Pedaiah, the easteni, 
Iddo beu-Zechariah (1 Chr. xxvii. 20, 21). From 
this time the eastern Manasseh fades entirely from 
our view, and tlie western is haidly kept before us 
by an occasional mention. 

Manas'seb, the thirteenth king of Judah. The 
reign of this monarch is longer than that of 
any other of the house of David, There is none 
of which we know so little. In part, it may be, 
this was the direct result of the character and 
policy of the man. In part, doubtless, it is to be 
traced to the abhorrence with which the follow- 
ing generation looked back upon it as the period 
of lowest degradation to which their country 
had ever fallen. The birth of Manasseh is fixed 
twelve yeai's before the death of Hezekiah, B.c. 
710 (2 K. xxi, 1). We must, therefore, infer 
either that there had been no heir to the throne up 
to that comparatively late period in his reign, or 
that any that had b^n bom had died, or that, as 
sometimes happened in the succession of Jewish 
and other Eastern kings, the elder son was passed 
over for the younger. There aie reasons which 
make the foimer the more probable alternative. 
Hezekiah, it would seem, lecovering from his sick- 
ness, anxious to avoid the danger that had threatened 
him of leaving his kingdom without an heir, mar- 
ries, at or about this time, Hephzibah (2 K. xxi. 1 ), 
the daughter of one of the citizens or princes of 
Jerusalem. The child that is born ^inm this nnion 
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is called Manasseh. This name too is strangely 
signihcnnt. It appears nowhere else in the history 
of the kingdom of Judtih. How are we to account 
for so singular and unlikely a choice ? The answer 
is, that the name embodied what had been for 
years the cherished object of Hezekiah’s policy and 
hope. To take advantage of the overthi-ow of the 
'rival kingdom by Shalman^r, and the anarchy 
in which its provinces had been left, to gather 
round him the remnant of the population, to bring 
them hack to the woi'shlp and faith of their fathers, 
this had been the second step in his great national 
reformation (2 Chr. xxx. 6). It was at least par- 
tially successful. ** Divem of Asher, Manasseh, and 
Zebulun, humbled themselves and came to Jeru- 
salem,” They wem there at the great passover. 
The work of destroying idols went on in Ephraim 
and Manasseh as well as in Judah (2 Chr. xxxi. 1). 
The last twelve yeans of Hezekiah’s reign were not, 
however, it will be remembered, those which were 
likely to induence for good the character of his 
successor. His policy had succeeded. He had 
thrown off the ' yoke of the king of Assyiia, and 
had made himself the head of an independent 
kingdom. But he goes a step further. The 
ambition of being a gi*eat potentate continued, 
and it was to the results of this ambition that 
the boy Manasseh succeeded at the age of twelve. 
His accession appears to have been the signal for 
an entire change, if not in the foreign policy, 
at any rate in the religious administration of 
the kingdom. The change which the king’s mea- 
sures brought about was after all, superficial. 
The idolatry which was publicly discountenanced, 
was practis^ privately (Is. i. 29, ii. 20, Ixv. 3). 
It was, moreover, the traditional policy of “the 
princes of Judah” (comp. 2 Chr. xxiv. 17), to 
favour foreign alliances and the toleration of foreign 
w'orship, as it was that of tlie tiue priests and 
prophets to protest against it. It would seem, 
accordingly, as if tliey ui'ged upon the young king 
that scheme of a close alliance with Babylon which 
Isaiah had condemned, and as the natural conse- 
quence of this, the adoption, as far as possible, of 
its woi'ship, and that of other nations whom it was 
desirable to conciliate. The result was a debase- 
ment which had not been equalled even in the 
reign of Ahaz, uniting in one centre the abomina- 
tions which elsewhere existed separately. Not 
content with sanctioning tlieir presence in the Holy 
City, as Solomon and Kehoboam had done, he defiled 
with it the Sanctuary itself (2 Chr. xxxiii. 4). The 
woi'ship thus introduced was predominantly Baby- 
lonian in its character. With this, however, there 
was associated the old Molech worship of the 
Ammonites. The fires were rekindled in the valley 
of Ben-Hinnom. The Baal and Ashtamth ritual, 
which had been imported under Solomon from the 
Phoenicians, was revived with fresh splendour. All 
this was accompanied by the extremest moral de- 
gradation. Every faith was tolerated but the old 
faith of Ismel. This was abandoned and proscribed. 
It is easy to imagine the bitter grief and burning 
indignation of those who continued faithful. They 
spoke out in words of corresponding strength. 
Evil was coming on Jerusalem which should make 
the ears of men to tingle (2 K. xxi. 12). The line 
of Samarif^ and the plummet of the house of Ahab 
should be the doom of the Holy City. Like a vessel 
that had once been full of precious ointment, but 
bad afterwards become foul, Jertisal^ should be 


emptied and wiped out, and exposed to the winde 
of Heaven till it was cl^nsed. Foremost, we men 
well believe, among those who thus bore tbelT 
witness was the old prophet, now bent with the 
weight of fourscore yearn, who bad in his earlier 
days protested with equal courage against the 
crimes of the king's gmndfatber. On him too, 
according to the old Jewish tradition, came the 
fii-st shodc of the persecution. But the pei'secution 
did not stop there. It attacked the whole order 
of the true prophets, • and those who followed 
them. The heart and the intellect of the nation 
were crushed out, and there would. seem to have 
been no chroniclers left to record tliis poiiion of its 
history. Retribution came soon in the natural 
sequence of events. Thei'e are indications that tlie 
neighbouring nations — Philistines, Moabites, Am- 
monites — who had been tributary under Hezekiah, 
revolted at some period in the reign of Manasseh, 
and asserted their independence (Zeph. ii. 4-19 ; 
Jer. xlvii. xlviii. xlix.). The Babylonian alliance 
bore the fruits which had been predicted. The 
i-ebellion of Merodach-Baladan was crushed, and 
then the wrath of the Assyrian king fell on those 
who had supported him. Judaea was again ovei^ 
run by the Assyrian armies, and this time the inva- 
sion was more successful than that of Sennacherib. 
The city apparently was taken. The king himself 
was made prisoner and carried efi^ to Babylon. 
There his eyes were opened, and he repented, and 
his prayer was heard, and the I^rd delivered him 
(2 Chr. xxxiii. 12, 13). Two questions meet us 
at this point. (1) Have we satisfactory giounds 
for believing that this statement is historically 
true? (2) If we accept it, to what period in the 
reign of Manasseh is it to be assigned ? It has been 
urged in regard to (1) that the silence of the 
writer of the books of Kings is conclusive against 
the trustworthiness of the narmtive of 2 Chronicles. 
It is believed that that answer is not far to seek. 
(1) The silence of a writer who sums up the his- 
tory of a leign of 55 years in 19 verses as to one 
alleged event in it is surely a weak ground for 
refusing to accept that event on the authority of 
another historian. (2) The omission is in part 
explained by the chai'acter of the narrative of 
2 K. xxi. The writer deliberately turns away 
from the history of the days of shame, and not 
less fiom the pei-sonal biogi-aphy of the king. 
(3) The character of the writer of 2 Chronicles, 
obviously a Levite, and looking at the facts of the 
history from the Levite point of view, would lead 
him to attach greater importance to a partial rein- 
statement of the old ritual and to the cessation 
of persecution. (4) Theie is one peculiarity in the 
history which is, in some measure, of the nature 
an undesigned coincidence, and so confirms it. The 
captains of the host of Assyria take Manasseh to 
Babylon. The narrative fits in, with the utmost 
accuracy, to the facts of Oriental history. 'The 
fii-st attempt of Babylon to assert its independence 
of Nineveh failed. It was crushed by Esarhaddon, 
and for a time the Assyrian king held his court 
at Babylon, so as to efiect more completely the 
reduction of the rebellious province. There ia 
(5) the fact of agieement with the intervention of 
the Assyrian king in 2 K. xviL 24, just at the 
same time. The circumstance just noticed enablas 
118 to return an approxim%te answer to the othei 
question. The duration of Esarhaddon's Bab)^ 
Ionian reign, is calculated as from B.C. 6S0-66T 
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«nd ManasseVs captivity most therefore have Mien 
within those limits. A Jewish tradition fixes the 
22nd year of his reign as the exact date ; and this, 
according as we adopt the earlier or the later date 
of his accession, would give B.C. 676 or 673. The 
period that followed is dwelt upon by the writer 
of 2 Chr. as one of a gi eat chan^ for the better. 
The compassion or death of Esarhaddon led to his 
i^ense, and he returned after some uncertain in« 
terval of time to Jerasalem, The old faith of 
Isi-ael was no longer pei‘secuted. Foieign idolatries 
were no longer thrust, In all their foulness, into 
the Sanctuaiy itself. The altar of the Lord was 
again restoi'^, and peaoe>odering8 and thank« 
offerings sacrificed to Jehovah (2 Chr. xxxiii. 15, 
16). But beyond this the reformation did not go. 
The other facts known of Manasseh’s reign connect 
themselves with the sUite of the world round him. 
The Assyrian monarchy was tottenug to its fall, 
and the king of Judah seems to have thought that 
it was still possible for him to rule as the head of 
a strong and independent kingdom. He fortified 
Jerusalem (2 Chr. xxvii. 3), and put captains of 
war in all the fenced cities of Judah. There was, 
it must be i-emembered, a special reason. Egypt 
was become strong and aggressi\'e under Psammi> 
fichus. About this time we find the thought of 
an Egyptian alliance again beginning to gain favour. 
The very name of Manasseh’s son, Amon, identical 
in form and sound with tliat of the great sun-god 
of Egypt, is probably an indication of the gladness 
with which the dliance of Psammitichus was 
welcomed. As one of its consequences, it involved 
probably the supply of troops from Judah to serve 
in the armies of the Egyptian king. In return for 
this Manasseh, we may believe, i-eccived the help 
of the chariots and horses for which Egypt was 
always famous (Is. xxxi. 1). If this was the close 
of Manasseh's reign, we can understand how it was 
that on his death he was buried as Ahaz had been, 
not with the burial of a king, in the sepulchres of 
the house of David, but in the garden of Uzza 
(2 K. zxi. 26), and that, long afterwards, in spite 
of his repentance, the Jews held his name in abhor- 
rence. The habits of a sensuous and debased 
worship had eaten into the life of the people ; and 
though they might be repressed for a time by 
force, as in the reformation of Josiah, they burst 
out again, when the pressure was removed, with 
fresh violence, and rendered even the zeal of the 
best of the Jewish kings fniitful chiefly in hypo- 
crisy and unreality. Tlie intellectual life of the 
people suffered in the same degree. The persecu- 
tion cut off all who, trained in the schools of the 
prophets, weie the thinkei-s and teachers of the 
people. But little is added by later tradition to 
the O. T. narrative of Manasseh’s reign. The 
prayer that beam his name among the apocryphal 
books can hardly, in the absence of any Hebiew 
original, be considered as identical with that re- 
ft-rred to in 2 Chr. xxxiii., and is probably rather 
the result of an attempt to work out the hint there 
supplied than the reproduction of an older docu- 
ment. There are rea^ns, however, for believing 
that there existed at some time or i>ther, a fuller 
history, more or less legendai’y, of Manasseh and 
his conversion, from which the prayer may possibly 
have been an excerpt preserved for devotional pur- 
jWwes (it appears for the first time iii tlie Apostolical 
* '*^tution8) when the rest was rejected os worth- 
Scattered here and there, we find the disjecta 
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fficmbra of such a work.«-»S. One of the descendaxila 
of Pabath-Moab, who in the days of Ezra had 
manded a foreign • wife (Ezr. x, 80).— S, One of 
j the laymen, of the family of Hashum, who put 
away his foreign wife at Ezra’s command (Ezr. z. 
33) ^ In fhe Hebrew text of Judg. xviii, 80, 

the name of the priest of the graven image of the 
Danites is given as ** Jonathan, the son of Gershom, 
the son of Manasseh ;** the last word being written 
nt^3]0, and a Masoretic note calling attention to 
the ** nun suspended/’ Kashi's note upon the 
passage is as follows : — “ On account of thd honour 
of Moses he wrote Nun to change the name ; and 
it is written su.spended to signily that it was not 
Manasseh but Moses.” The ~LXX., Peshito-Syriac, 
and Chaldee all read “ Manasseh,” but the Vulgate 
retains the original and undoubtedly the true read- 
ing, Mouses. Kennicott attributes the presence of 
the Nun to the corruption of MSS. by Jewish 
transcribei's. With regard to the chronological 
difliculty of accounting for the presence of a grand- 
son of Moses at an apparently late period, there Is 
every reason to believe that the last five chapteis 
of Judges refer to earlier events than those after 
which they are placed. In xx. 28 Phinehas the son 
of Eleazar, and theiefore the grandson of Aaron, is 
said to have stood before the aik, and there is 
therefore no difficulty in siipixwing that a grandson 
of Moses might be alive at the same time, which 
was not long after the death of Joshua. 

Manas'seB. 1. Manasseh 4, of the sons of 
Hashum (1 K«i. ix. 33).— 2. Manasseh, king 
of Judah, (Matt. i. 10), to whom the apocryphal 
prayer is attributed.— 3. Manasseh, the son of 
Joseph (Rev. vii, 6).— 4. A wealthy inhabitant 
of Bethulia, and husband of Judith, accoiding 
to the legend (Jud. viii, 2, 7, x. 3-, xvi. 22, 
23, 24). 

Xanas'seB, tlie Prayer ot 1. The repentance 
and restoration of Manasseh (2 Chr. xxxiii. 12 ff.) 
furnished the subject of many legendary stories. 
“His prayer unto his God” was .still preseived 
“in the book of the kings of Israel” wlien the 
Chronicles weie compiled (2 Chr. xxxiii. 18), and, 
after this record was lost, the subject was likely 
to attract the notice of later writers. “ I’he Prayer 
of Manasseh,” whicli is found in some MSS. of the 
LXX., is the work of one who has endeavoured to 
express, not without true feeling, the thoughts of 
the repentant king. 2. The Greek text is un- 
doubtedly original, and not a mere translation from 
the Hebrew. The writer was well acquainted with 
the LXX. But lieyond this there is nothing to 
detemine the date at which he lived. The allu- 
sion to the patriarchs (1, 8) appeal’s to fix the 
authorship on a Jew; but the clear teaching on 
repentance points to a time certainly not long 
befoi-e the Christian era. There is no indication 
of the place at which the Prayer was written. 
3. The earliest reference to the Prayer is contained 
in a fragment of Julius Africanus (cir. 221 a.d.), 
but it may be doubted whether the woids in their 
original form dearly referred to the present com- 
position (Jul. Afric. fr, 40). It is, however, 
given at length in the Apostolical Constitutions 
(ii. 22). The Prayer is found in the Alexandrine 
MS. 4. The Pmyer was never distinctly recognised 
as a canonical writing, though it was included in 
many M^. of the LXX. and of the l.aiin version, 
and has b^n deservedly retained among the apo- 
crypha in A. V. and by Luther, 'fhe I..atiii 
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tmtwlation which occurs in Vulgate MSS. is not 
by the liand of Jerome. 

Hanasiitei, tlie, that Is, the members of the 
tiibe of Manasseh. The word occurs but thrice 
in the A. V. Deut. iv. 43; Judg. zii. 4; and 
2 K. X. 33. 

Man'dralceB (Heb. duddtm). The duddtm (the 
word occurs only in the plural number) are men- 
tioned in Gen. xxx. 14, 15, 16, and in Cant. vii. 
13. From the former passage we learn that they 
were found in the fields of Mesopotamia, where 
Jacob and his wives were at one time living, and 
that the fruit was gathered ** in the days of wheat- 
harvest,” hi May, From Cant. vii. 13 we 
learn that the plant in question was strong-scented, 
and that it grew in Palestine. Various attempts 
have been made to identify the duddtm. The most 
satisfactoiy is ceitainly that which supposes the 
mandrake (^Atropa mandrrufora) to be the plant 
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denoted by the Hebrew word. The LXX., the 
Vulg., the Syriac, and the Arabic versions, the 
Targums, the most .learned of the Rabbis, and 
many later commentators, are in favour of the 
translation of the A. V. It is well known that 
the manditdce is far from odoriferous, the whole 
plant being, in Kuropean estimation at all events, 
veiy fetid. But Oedmonn, after quoting a number 
of authorities to show that the mandrakes were 
prized by the Arabs for their odour, makes the 
following just remark; — ** It is known that Orientals 
set an especial value on strongly smelling things 
that to more deliciite European senses are un- 
pleasing .... The intoxicating qualities of the 
mandrake, far* from lessening its value, would 
rather add to it, for eveiy one knows with what 
relish the Orientals use all kinds of preparations 
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to produce Intoxication.” Thai the fruit was fit it 
be gathered at the time of wheal-harvest is dear 
from the testimony of several travellers. Schultze 
found mandrake-apples on the 15th of May. Has* 
selquist saw them at Nazareth early in May. Dr 
Thomson found mandrakes ripe on the lower ranges 
of Lebanon and Hermon towards the end of April. 
The mandrake (Atrepa mandragora) is closeJy allied 
to the well-known deadly nightshade (A. heUa~ 
donna) ^ and belongs to the oixier Solanaceae, 
Ma'neb. [Weights and Measuees.] 

Manger. This woi-d occurs only in connexior 
with the birth of Christ, in Luke ji. 7, 12, 16. 
The original term is ipdrmj^ which is found but 
once besides in the .N. T., viz. Luke xiii. 15, 
where it is rendered by “stall.” The woi-d in 
classical Greek undoubt^ly means a manger, crib, 
or feeding trough ; but according to Schleusner its 
real signification in the N. T. is the open coiirt- 
yai-d, attached to the inn or khan, and enclosed by 
a rough fence of stones, wattle, or other slight 
material, into which the cattle would be shut at 
night, and where the poorer travellers might 
unpack their animals and take up their lodging, 
when they were either by want of room or want 
of means excluded from the house. The above 
interpretation is of course at variance with the 
traditional belief that the Nativity took place in a 
cave. Professor Stanley has however shown how 
destitute of foundation this tradition is. 

Ma'nl The same as Bani, 4 (1 PIsd. ix. 30 
comp. Ezr, x. 29). 

Man'liiu, T. In the account of the conclusion oi 
the campaign of Lysias (b.c. 163) against the 
Jews given in 2 Macc. xi., four letters are intro- 
duced, of which the last purports to be from 
“ L. Memmius and T. Manlius, ambassadois of 
the Homans ” (ver. 34-38), confirming the conces- 
sions made by Lysias, There can be but little 
doubt that the letter is a fabrication. No such 
names occur among tlie many legates to Syria 
noticed by Polybius; and there is no room for 
the mission of another embassy between two re- 
oonled shortly before and after the death of Aii- 
tioclius Epiphanes. If, as seems likely, the true 
reading is T. Manius (not Manlius), the writer was 
probably thinking of the foimer embassy when 
C. Sulpicius and Manius Sergius were sent Ic 
Syria. 

Maa'na (Heb. mdn). The most impoilant passages 
of the O. T. on this topic are the following : — 
xvi. 14-36 : Num. xi. 7-9 ; Deut. viii. 3, 16 ; Jo^h 
V. 12 ; Ps. lx.xviii. 24, 25 ; Wisd. xvi. 20, 21. From 
these passages we Jearn that the manna cfime every 
morning except the Sabbath, in the form of a small 
round seed resembling the horn- frost; that it must 
be gathere<i early, before the sun became so hot as to 
melt it ; that it must be gathered every day except 
the Sabbath ; that the attempt to lay aside for a 
succeeding day, except on the day immediately pi-e- 
ceding the Sabbath, failed by the substance becoming* 
wormy and offensive; that it was prepared for food 
by giinding and baking ; that its taste was fresh 
oil, and like wafera m^e with honey, equally agi'ee^ 
able to all palates ; that the whole nation subsieted 
upon it for forty years ; lijhat it suddenly 'Orased 
when they first got the new com of the land <4 
Canaan; and that it was always regarded as a 
mhaculous gift; directly from God, and oft ae 
product of nature. The natural piFoduGts^e€f^; 
Arabian deserts and other Oriental 
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oear the name of mamia, have not the «|iiali* 4 es or 
uses ascii bed to the manna of Sciiptum. The 
of Sciipture we I'^i'd as wholly miiBOulous* and 
not in any resf^t a product of natui'e. The etymo- 
logy and meaning of the woH manna are best given 
by the old authorities, the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 
and Josephus. Accoixiing to all these authoiitiee, 
with which the Svriac also agi-ees, the Hebrew woi-d 
man, by which Uiis substance is dways designated 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, is the neuter intenoga- 
tive pronoun (what ?) ; and the name is derived 
from the inquiry {mdn Au, what is this ?), whidi 
the Hebrews made when they fiiet saw it upon the 
gi-ound. Thtf Ambiau physician Avicenna gives 
the following description of the manna which in his 
time was used as a medicine : — Manna is a dew 
which tails on stones or bushes, becomes thick like 
honey, and can be hai*dened so as to be like grains 
of com.” The substance now called ninnna in the 
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Arabian desert through which the Isiuelites passed, 
is collected in the month of June from the tarfa 
or tiunari^k shrub ( Tamarix gallica). According 
to Burckhardt it drops from the thoms on the sticks 
and leaves with which the ground is covered, and 
must be gathered early in the day, or it will be 
melted by the sun. The Arabs cleanse and boil it, 
strain it through a cloth, and put it in leathern 
bottles ; and In this way it can be kept uninjured 
for several years. They use it like honey or butter 
with their unleavened bread, but never make it 
Iflto cakes or eat it by itself. Rauwolf and some 
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more reomt tiwvellers have observed that the drk4 
gituns of the oriental manna were like the coriander- 
seed. Niebuhr observed that at Matdin in Mesin 
potamia, the manna lies like meal on the leaves of 
a ti'ee called in the East ballot and afs or os, which 
he ragaids as a species of oak. The haiwest is in 
July and August, and much more plentiful in wet 
than dry seasons. In the valley of the Jordan 
Bumkhardt found manna like gum on the leaves 
and branches of the ti'ee gharrcht which is as large 
as' the olive*ti*ee, having a leaf like the poplar, 
though somewhat bixiader. Two other shrubs 
which have been supposed to yield the manna of 
Scripture, are the Alhagi maut'orum, or Persian 
manna^ and the Alhagi desertorumt — thoniy plants 
common in Syria. The manna of European com- 
merce comes mostly from Calabria and Sicily, It 
is gathered during the months of June and July 
from some species of ash (Omus Europaea and 
Omus rotundifolia), from which it drops in con- 
sequence of a puncture by. an insect resembling the 
locust, but distinguished from it by having a sting 
under its body. The substance is fluid at night, 
and resembles the dew, but in the morning it begins 
to harden. 

Mano'ah, tlie father of Samson ; a Danife, native 
of the town of Zorah (Judg. xiii. 2). The narra- 
tive of the Bible (xiii. 1-23), of the circumstances 
which preceded the birth of Samson, supplies us 
with very few and faint traits of Manoah’s charac- 
ter or habits. He seems to have had some occu- 
pation which separated him during part of the day 
from his wife, though that was not field work, be- 
cause it was in the field that his wife was found by 
the angel during his absence. He was hospitable, 
as his forefather Abram had been before him ; he 

s a worsliipper of Jehovah, and reveient to a 
great degi'ee of fear. These faint lineaments are 
brought into somewhat greater distinctne-ss by Jo- 
sephus (Ant. V. 8, §2, 3), on what authority we 
have no means of judging, though his account is 
doubtless fouuded on some ancient Jewish tradition 
or record. We hear of Manoah once again in con- 
nexion with the maiTiage of Samson to the Philis- 
tine of Timnatli. His father and his mother re- 
monstrated with him thereon, but to no purpose 
(xiv. 2, 3). They tlu*n accompanied him to Tira- 
nath, both on the pieliminary visit (vers. 5, 6), 
and to the marriage itself (9, 10), Manoah ap- 
pears not to have survived his son. 

Manslayer. The cases of manslaughter men- • 
tioned appear to be a sufficient sample of the inten- 
tion of the lawgiver, a. Death by a blow in a 
sudden quarrel (Num. xxxr. 22). b. Death by a 
stone or missile thrown at random (ib, 22, 23^ 

0 . By the blade of an axe flying from its handU 
(Deut. xix. 5). d. Whether the case of a person 
killed by falling from a roof unprovided with a 
parapet involved the guilt of manslaughter on the 
owner, is not clear ; but the law seems intended to 
prevent the imputation of malice in any such case, 
by preventing as far as possible the occumnee ot 
the fact itself (Deut. xxii. 8). In all these and trie 
like cases the manslayer was allowed to retire to a 
city of refuge. Besides these the following may be 
mentioned as cases of homicide, a. An animal, not 
known to be vicious, causing death to a human 
being, was to be put to death, and I'egarded as 
unclean. But if it was known to«be vicious, the 
owner also was liable to fine, and even defth (E«x. 
uti. 28, 31)^ A A ihief overtaken at uigiit in 
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the ikct might lewfully be put to death, bat if the 
Ban had risen the act of killing him was to be re- 
garded an murder (Ex. xxii. 2, 3). 

Mantle. The word employed in the A. V. to 
iranslate no less than four Hebiew terms, entirely 
di>tinct and independent both in derivation and 
iiieiiuing. 1. S*mica/i. This woi'd occurs but once, 
viz. Judg. iv. 18, where it denotes the thing with 
which .lael coveied Siscra. It may be inferred that 
jt was some part of the regular furniture of the tent. 
The clue to a more exact signifiaition is given by 
the Aialric version of the Polyglot!, which renders 
it by alcatifaliy a word which is explained by I>ozy 
to mean certain articles of a thick fabric, in shape 
iike a plaid or shawl, which arc commonly used for 
beds by the Arabs.— 2. Mctl. (Rendered “ mai^le** 
in 1 Sam. xv. 27, xxviii. 14; Ezr. ix. 3, 5; Job i. 
2i), )i. 12 ; and Ps. cix, 29.) This word is in other 
passages of the A. V. rendered “coat,” “cloak,** 
and “robe.** This inconsistency is undesiiuble ; but 
in one case only — that of Samuel — is it of import- 
ance. It is intere>ting to know that the garment 
which his mother made and brought to the infant 
prophet at h*»r annual visit to the Holy Tent at 
Shiloh was a miniature of the official priestly tunic 
or robe; the same that the gieat Prophet wore in 
mature years (1 Sam. xv. 27), and by which he was 
on one occasion actually identified (xxviii. 14).— 3. 
Ma\ttdp/uili (the Hebiew word is louiid in l.s, iii. 22 
only). Ap^iarently some article of a lady’s dress; 
probably an exterior tunic, longer and ampler than 
the internal one, and provided with sleeves. But 
t I k* mo.st remarkable of the four is:- 4. Addcreth 
(lendeied “ mantle” in 1 K. xix. lo, 19; 2 K. ii. 
8, 13, 14; elsewhere “gaiment” and “robe**); 
since by it. and it only, is deuotai the cape or 
wiapper which, with the exception of a strip of 
skin or leather round his loins, formed, as wo have 
eveiy leasoii to believe, the sole garment of the 
prophet Eli jah, it was probably of sheepskin, such 
as is woi n by the modern dervishes, 

Ma'och, the father of Achish, king of Gath, with 
whom David took refuge (1 Sam. xxvii. 2). 

Ma'on, 01)0 of the cities of the tiibe of Judah, in 
the district of the mountains ; a member of the 
o.ime group which contains also the names of Car- 
mel and Ziph (Jo>h. xv. 55). Its inteiest for us 
lies in its connexion with David (1 Sam. xxiii. 24, 
25). 'fhe name of Maou .still exi.sts all but un- 
changed in the mouths of the Arab herdsmen and 
peasants in the south of Palestine. Main is a lofty 
conical hill, south of, and about 7 miles di.'^tant 
from, Hebron. In the genealogical records of the 
iribe of Judah in 1 Chronicles, Maon appeal’s as a 
descendant of Hebron. It should not however be 
overlooked that in the original the name of Maon is 
identical with that of the Mehunim, and it is quite 
possible that before the conquest it may have been 
one of their towns. 

Ma'onites. the, a people mentioned in one of the 
addresses of Jehovah to the repentant Ismelitcs (Judg. 
X. 12). The name agrees with that of a people re- 
siding in the desert fifu* south of Paleetiiie, el»*whcre 
ill the A. V. called Mehunim ; but, a.s no invasion of 
Israel by this people is related l>efore the date of the 
passage in question, various explanations and con- 
tectures have been offered. The reatiing of the 
LXX . — ** Midian ** — is remarkable as being found 
» both the grejkt MSS., and having on that account 
a strong claim to lie cousidei*ed as the reading of the 
ancient Hebrew text* « 
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Ma'im, the name wnich Kaomi adopted in the 
exclamation forced from her by the recognition ol 
her fellow-citizens at Bethlehem (Ruth i. 20), 
“ Call me not Naomi (pleasant), but cfill me Mam 
(bithu*), for Shaddai hath dealt-very-bitterJy (bn^ 
iner) with me.” 

Ma'rah, a place which lay in the wilderness of 
Shur or Etham, thiee days* journey distant (Ex. 
XV. 22-24, Num. xxxiii. from the place at which 
the Israelites cros.sed the Red 8ea, and where was a 
spring of bitter water, sweetened subsequently by 
the casting in of a tree which “ the Loid .showed ** 
to Moses. It has been suggested that Moses made 
use of the berries of the plant Ghurlmdy and which 
still it IS implied would be found similarly to ope- 
rate. Howarahy distant hours from Ayonn 
MousUy has been by IJobinsou, as also by Burok- 
hardt, Schul^rt, and Wellstefl, identihed with it, 
apparently because it is the bitterest ’water in the 
neighbourhood. Winer says that a still bitterer 
well lies eiist of Marah, the claims of which I’lsch- 
endorf, it appears, has suppirted. Lepsius piefeis 
Wady Ghurundel. Prof. Stiiiiley thinks that the 
claims iimy be left between this and Ho^caraiu 

Mflj'alah, one of tlio landmarks on the boundary 
of the tribe of Zebuliiii (Josh. xix. 11). 

Haran'atha, an expression used hy St. Paul at 
the coneliioion of his first Epistle to the Coi’inthians 
(xvi. 22). It is a Grecised form of the Aramaic 
woids mdran dthfiy “our Loid coraeth.** 

Marble. Like tlie Greek ixdppapoSy the Heb. 
shhhy the generic tei in ibr inai ble, may probably be 
taken to mean almost any shhiing stone. The so- 
called marble of Solomon’s aichitecturnl works, 
which Josephus ciills T^lBos Aeu/edr, may thus have 
been lime.stoiie — (a) from near Jerusalem ; (6) fiom 
Lebanon (Jura limestone), identical with the ma- 
teiial of the Sun Temple at Baalbec; dr (c) white 
marble fiorn Arabia or elsewhere. There can be no 
doubt that Heiod, both in the Temple and el.sewhere, 
employed Parian or other marble. The marble pillars 
und tesseiae of various colouiii of the palace at Susa 
came doubtless from T’ersia itself (E&th. i. 6). 

Marchesbyan. [Months.] 

Mar'ens. The ICvaiigeiist Mark, who was cousin 
to Barnabas (Col. iv, 10), and the cotn))aniou and 
I'ellow-iabourer of the a|iostles Paul [Philem. 24) 
and Peter ( 1 Pet. v. 13). 

Mardocbe'ns. 1. MoRur.cAi, the uncle of 
Esther, in the apociyphai additions (Estli. x. 1, xi. 
2, 12, xii. 1-6, xvi. 13 ; 2 Macc, xv. 36).— 2. = 
MoudeCAT, who returned with Zerubbabel und 
Joshua ( f K.sdr. v. 8). 

Mar'eshall, one of the cities of Judah in the dis- 
trict of tlie Shefelah or low country ; named in the 
same group with Keilah and Nezib (Josh. \v. 
44). If we may so interpret the notices of 1 Chi. 
ii. 42, Hebron itself was colonized fiom Mareshah. 
It was one of the cities fortified und garrisoned by 
Kehoboam after the rupture with the nortliern 
kingdom (2 Clir. xi. 8). The natural inference 
is, that it commanded some pass or poiitiun of 
approach (comp. 2 Chr. xiv. 9). Mareshah is 
mentioned once or twice in the history of the Mac- 
cabaean struggles. Judas pi-obably passed through 
it on his way from Hebron to avenge the defeat of 
Joseph and Azaiias (1 Macc* v. 66). A few dayk 
later it affoi’ded a refuge to Gorgias when seveiely 
wounded in the attack of Dositheus (2 Mao;, xil 
35). It was burnt by Judas in h» Idumaean war. 
in passing from Hebron to Axotus. About the year 
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no B.C. it was taken from the Idumaeans by John 
Hyrcanus. It was in ruins in the 4th century, 
when Eusebius and Jei'oroe describe it as in the 
second mile fi*om Eleutheropolis. S.S.W. of Boit^ 
jibrin — in all pi-obability feleutheropolis — and a 
little over a Roman mile therefrom, is a site called 
ifarosA, which is very possibly tlie representative 
of the ancient Mareshah. On two other occasions 
Moreshah comes tbrwai*d in the 0. T. (2 Chr. xx. 
37 ; Mic. i, 15),«—2. Father of Hebron, and appar- 
ently a son or descendant of Caleb tlie brother of 
Jeralimeel (1 Chr, ii. 42), who derived his descent 
fi*om Judah thaough Pharez.— 8. In 1 Chr. iv. 21 
we hud Mareshah again named as deriving his origin 
from Shelah, the thii^ son of Judah. 

l[ar'imot]i=MERAiOTH the priest (2 Esdr. i. 2 ; 
comp. Ezr. vii. 3), 
lla'risa, Mareshah (2 Mace. xii. 35). 

Kark. Mark the Evangelii>t is probably the 
same as “ John whose surname was Mai*k ** (Acts 
xii. 12, 25). Crotius indeed maintains the contrary. 
But John was tlie Jewish name, and Mark, a name 
of frequent use amongst the Romans, was adopted 
afterwards, and gradually supei-seded tlie other. 
John Mark was the son of a certain Mary, who 
dwelt at Jerusalem, and was therefoi-e probably 
born in that city (Arts xii. 12). He m^s the cousin 
of Barnabas (Col. iv. 10). It was to Mary’s house, 
as to a familiar haunt, that Peter came after his de- 
liverance from prison (Acts xii. 12), and there 
found ** many gathered together praying and 
probably Jolin Mark was converted by Peter from 
meeting him in his mother’s house, for he speaks 
of** Marcus my son” (1 Pet. v. 13). The theory 
that he was one of the seventy disciples is without 
any waiTant. Another theory, that an event of 
the night of our Lord’s betiayal, i-elated by Idark 
alone, is one that befell himself, must not be so 
promptly dismissed (Mark xiv. 51, 52). The detail 
of facts is remarkably minute, the name only is 
wanting. The roost probable view is that St. Mark 
suppressed his own name, whilst telling a stoiy 
which he had the best means of knowing. Anxious 
to work for Christ, he went with Paul and Barna- 
bas as their ** minister ” on their first journey ; but 
at Perga, as we have seen above, turned back (Acts 
xii. 25, xiii. 13). On the second Journey Paul 
would not accept him again, as a companion, but 
Barnabas his kinsman was more indulgent ; and 
thus he became the cau.se of the memorable “ shai'p 
contention” between them (Acts xv. 36-40). 
Whatever was the cause of Mark’s vacillation, it 
did not sepal ate him for ever from Paul, for we 
find him by the side of that Apostle in his first 
imprisonment at Rome (Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24). 
In the former place a possible journey of Mark to 
Asia is spoken of. Somewhat later he is with Peter 
at Babylon (1 Pet. v. 13). On his return to Asia 
he seems to have been with Timothy at Ephesus 
when Paul wrote to him dui ing his second impri- 
sonment (2 Tim. iv. 11). When we desert Scrip- 
ture we. find the facts doubtful and even incon- 
sistent. The relation of Mark to Peter is of great 
importance for our view of his Gospel. Ancient 
writers with one consent make the Evangelist the 
intei-preter of the Apostle Peter. Some explain this 
word to mean that the office of Mark was to trans- 
late into the Greek tongue the Aramaic discourses 
of the Apostle ; whilst others adopt the more pro- 
file view that Mark wrote a Gospel which con- 
mmed more exactly than the othew to Peter’s 
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preadiing, and thus ** inteipi'eted it to tl.e ehurch 
at large. The i-epoit that Mai k was thecompanion 
of Peter at Borne, is no doubt of great antiquity. 
Sent on a mission to Egypt by Peter, Mark theie 
founded the church of Alexandria, and preached in 
various places, then i-eturned to Alexandria, of which 
church he was bishop, and suffered a mariyr^s death. 
But none of these later details i*est on sound au- 
thority. 

Kark, Gospel of. The chamcteristics of this 
Gospel, the shortest of the four iuspired records, 
will appear from the discussion of the various 
questions that have been raised about it.— I. Sources 
of this Gospel , — The tradition that it gives the 
teaching of Peter rather than of the rest of tiie 
Apostles, has been alluded to above. John the 
Presbyter is spoken of by Papias as the intei’preter 
of Peter. Irenaeus calls Mark ** interpres et sectator 
Petri,” and cites the opening and the concluding 
woids of the Gospel as we now posse.ss them (iii. 
X. 6). Eusebius says, on the authority of Clement 
of Alexandria, that the hearera of Peter at Home 
desired Mark, the follower of Peter, to leave with 
them a record of his teaching; upon which Mark 
wrote his Gospel, which the Apojitle afterwards 
sanctioned with his authoiity, and directed that it 
should be read in the Churches. Teilullian speaks 
of the Gospel of Mark as being connected with 
Peter, and so having apostolic authority. If the 
evidence of the Apostle’s connexion with this Gospel 
rested wholly on these passages, it would not be 
sufficient, since the witnesses, though many in 
number, are not all independent of each other. But 
there are peculiarities in the Gospel which are best 
explained by the supposition that Peter in some 
way .superintended its composition. Whilst there is 
haidly any part of its narrative that is not common 
to it and some other Gospel, in the manner of the 
narrative there is often a marked character, which 
puts aside at once the supposition that we have hei-e 
a mere epitome of Matthew and Luke. The pic- 
ture of the same events is far more vivid ; touches 
aie introduced such as could only be noted by a 
vigilant eye-witness, and such as make us almost 
eye-witnesses of the Redeemer’s doings. To this 
must be added that whilst Mark goes over the same 
ground for the most part as the other Evangelists, 
and especially Matthew, there ai*e many facts thi own 
in which pi ove that we are listening to an inde- 
pendent witness. Thus tlie liumble origin of Peter 
is made known through him (i. 16-20), and his 
connexion with Capernaum (i. 29) ; he tel.»s us 
that Levi was ** the son of Alphaeus ” (ii. 14), that 
Peter was the name given by our Lord to Simon 
(iii. 16), and Boanerges a suniame added by Him 
to the names of two othei-s (iii. 17) ; he assumes 
the existence of another body of disciples wider than 
the Twelve (iii. 32, iv. 10, 36, viii. 34, xiv. 51, 
52) : we owe to him the name of Jairus (v. 22), 
the word ** carpenter ” applied to our Lord (vi. 3), 
the nation of the ** Syrophoenician ” woman (vii. 
26) ; he substitutes Dalmanutha for the ** Magdnla ” 
of Matthew (viii. 10) ; he names Bartimaeus (x. 
46) ; he alone mentions that our Loi*d would not 
sulTer any man to carry any vessel tbraugh the 
Temple (xi. 16) ; and that Simon of Cyrene was 
the father of Alexander and Rufus (xv. 21). AL 
these ara tokens of an independent writer, different 
from Matthew and Luke, and in the absence *oi 
other traditions it is natur^ to look to Peter. One 
might liope that much light would be thrown ot; 
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thi* quAition fram th^ way ia which Peter ii men- 
tioned in the Gospel ; but the evidence is not so 
clear as might have been expected.— II. Relation 
of Mark to Matthew and Luke, — ^The results of 
criticibm as to the relation of the three Gospels are 
somewhat humiliating. Up to this day three views 
are maintained with equal ardour : (a) that Mai'k*s 
Gospel is the oiiginal Gospel out of which the other 
two have been developed ; (6) that it was a com- 
pilation from the other two, and therefore was 
written last; and (c) that it was copied from that 
of Matthew, and forms a link of ti-ansition between 
the other two. It ia obvious that they refute one 
another: the same intenial evidence suffices to prove 
that Mark is the first, and the last, and the inter- 
mediate. Let us retuim to the facts, and, taught 
by these contradictions what is the worth of ** in- 
ternal evidence,** let us carry our speculations no 
further tlian the facts. The Gospel of Mark con- 
tains scarcely any events that are not i^ecited by the 
others. There are verbal coincidences with each of 
the othere, and sometimes peculiar words from both 
meet together in the parallel place in Mark. On 
the other hand, there ai'e unmistakeable marks of 
independence. The hypothesis which best meets 
these facts is, that whilst the matter common to all 
three Evangelists, or to two of them, is derived 
from the oral teaching of the Apostles, which they 
had purposely reduc^ to a common form, our 
Evangelist writes as an independent witness to the 
truth, and not as a compiler ; and that the tiadition 
that the Gospel was written under the sanction of 
Peter, and its matter in some degree deiived from 
him, is made probable by the evident traces of an 
eye-witness in many of the narratives.— III. This 
Gospel mdtten primarily for Gentiles, — The Evan- 
gelist scarcely refers to the 0. T. in his own pereon. 
The woi*d Law does not once occur. The genealogy 
of our Lord is likewise omitted. Other mattere in- 
teresting chiefly to the Jews are likewise omitted ; 
such as the references to the 0. T. and Law in 
Matt. xii. 5-7, the reflexions on the request of the 
Scribes and Pharisees for a sign, Matt. xii. 38-45 ; 
the parable of the king’s son. Matt. xxii. 1-14; and 
the awful denunciation of the Scribes and Pha- 
risees in Matt, xxiii. Explanations are given in 
some places, which Jews could not i^uire : thus, 
Joixian is a ** river ” (Mark i, 5 ; Matt. iii. 6) ; the 
Pharisees, &c. “ used to fast” (Mark ii. 18 ; Matt, 
ix. 14), and other, customs of tlieirs are described 
(Mark vii. 1-4; Matt. xv. 1,2); “ the time of figs 
was not yet,” i,e, at the season of the Passover 
(Mark xi. 13 ; Matt. xxi. 19) ; the Sadducees’ worst 
tenet is iiientioned (Mark xii. 18) ; the Mount of 
Olives is over against the temple” (Mark xiii. 3 ; 
l!i{att. xxiv. 3) ; at the Passover men eat ** unlea- 
vened bread** (Mark xiv. 1, I'i; Matt. xxvi. 2, 
17), and explanations are given which Jews would 
not, need (Mark xv. 6, 16, 42: MatL xxvii. 15, 
27, 57). From the general testimony of these and 
other places, whatever may be objected to an in- 
ferense from one or other amongst them, there is 
little doubt but that the Gospel was meant for use 
in the first instance amongst Gentiles.— IV. Time 
when the Ootpef was written. — ^It will be undei> 
stood from what has been said, that nothing positive 
san be asserted as to the time when this Gospel was 
written. The traditions are contradictory. Ire- 
naeus sra that it was written after the death of the 
apostle Peter; but in other passages it is supwsed 
to be written daring Petef*8 lifetime. In the Bible 
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there is nothing to decide the question. It is not 
likely that it dates before the reference to Mark in 
the epistle to the Colossians (iv. 10), where he is 
only introduced as a relative of Barnabas, as if this, 
were his greatest distinction ; and this epistle was 
written alMut A. D. 62. On the other hand it 
was written before the destruction of Jerusalem 
(xiii. 13, 24-30, 33, &c.). Probably, therefore, it 
was written between A. D. 63 and 70.— V. Place 
where the Gospel was The place is as 

uncertain as the time. Clement, Eusebius, Jerome 
and Epiphanius. pronounce for Rome, and many 
modems take the same view. Chryrostom thinks 
Alexandria ; but this is not confirmed by other tes- 
timony,— VI. Language. — ^I’he Gospel was written 
in Greek ; of this there can be no doubt if ancient 
testimony is to weigh. Baronius indeed, on the 
authority of an old Syriac translation, asserts that 
Latin was the original language.— VII. Genuineness 
of the Gospel. — All ancient testimony makes Maik 
the author of a certain Gospel, and that this is the 
Gospel which has come down to us, there is not 
the least historical ground for doubting. Owing to 
the very few sections peculiar to Mark, evidence 
from patristic quotation is somewhat difficult to 
produce. Justin Martyr, however, quotes ch. ix. 
44, 46, 48, xii. 30, and lii. 17, and Irenaeus cites 
both the opening and closing words (iii. x. 6). 
An important testimony in any cose, but doubly 
so from the doubt that has been cast on the closing 
verses (xvi. 9-19). With the exception of these 
few verses the genuineness of the Gospel is placed 
above the reach of reasonable doubt— VTII. Style 
and Diction, — The pui*pose of the Evangelist seems 
to be to place before us a vivid picture of the earthly 
acts of Jesus. The style is peculiarly suitable to 
this. He uses the present tense instead of the nar- 
rative aorist, almost in every chapter. Precise and 
minute details as to persons, places, and numbers, 
abound in the narrative. All these tend to give 
force and vividness to the picture of the human life 
of our hol’d. On the other side, the facts are not 
very exactly arranged. Its conciseness sometimes 
makes this Gospel more obscure than the othere 
(i. 13, ix. 5, 6, iv. 10-34). Many peculiarities 
of diction may be noticed ; amongst them the fol- 
lowing: — 1. Hebrew (Aramaic) words are used, 
but explained for Gentile readers (iii. 17, 22, v. 41, 
rii, 11, 34, ix. 43, x. 46, xiv, 36, xv. 22, 34). 
2. Latin words are very firsquent. 3. UnusuM 
words or phrases are found here. 4. Diminutives 
are frequent. 5. The substantive is often repeated 
instead of the pronoun ; as (to cite from ch. ii. only) 

ii. 16, 18, 20, 22, 27, 28. 6. Negatives are accu-* 

mulated for the sake of emphasis (vii. 1 2, ix. 8, xii. 
34, XV. 5, i. 44). 7. Woids are often added to ad- 

verbs for the sllko of emphasis (ii. 20, v. 5, vi. 25, 
also vii. 21, viii. 4, x. 20, xiii. 29, xiv. 30, 43). 8, 
The same idea is often repeated under another expres- 
sion, as i. 42, ii. 25, viii. 15, xiv. 68, &c. 9. And 
sometimes the repetition is effected by means of the 
opposite, as in i. 22, 44, and many other^ places, 
10. Sometimes emphasis is given by simple reitera- 
tion, as in ii. 15, 19. 11. The elliptic use of lya, 
like that of in classical writers, is found, v, 
23. 12. The word is used twenty-five 

times in this Gospel. 13. Instead of avpfio^Kiow 
Kapfidveiv of Matt. Mark has avp^oifKiov iroiciv^ 

iii. 6, XV, 1. 14. There are many words peculiar 
to Mark. The diction of Mark presents dif]^ 
culty that whilst it abounds in Latin woitls, and if 

2 L 2 
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exptiessiotis that i-ecall Latin equivalents, it is itfll 
much more akin to the HebimHiic diction ot Mat- 
thew thnn to the purei* style of Jjuke.— IX. Qw>ta^ 
tionsfrom the Old Testament — The following list 
of refeiences to the Old Testament is nearlv or 
quite complete:-— 


irk 1. 

2 

Mai. iii. 


3 

Is. kI 3. 


44 

liOV. xiv. 2. 

ii. 

25 

1 8atn. xxi. C. 

Iv. 

12 

Is. vi. 10. 

vii. 

6 

Is. xxix. 13. 


10 

Ex. XX. 12, xxi. 11. 

!x. 

44 

Is. Lxvi. 24. 

X. 

4 

xxiv. 1, 


7 

Gni. ii. 24. 


15) 

Kx. xx. 12-17. 

xi. 

17 

Is Ivi. 7 ; .fer. vii. 11. 

xii. 

HI 

IV. oxviii. 22. 


10 

Di'Ut. .\xv. 5. 


2(i 

Ex iii. 6. 


29 

Dcut,. vi. 4. 


.31 

liPv. xix. IB. 


36 

Ps. cx. 1 . 

xiii. 

14 

Him. i.x. 27. 


24 

I.s. xiii, 10. 

xiv. 

27 

Z<*ch. xiii. 7. 

„ 

62 

Dan. vii. 13. 


XV. 2.s(.?)l.s lili. 12. 

.. at Ps. x.\ii. 1. 

—X. Contents of the Gosjicl . — Though this Gospel 
has little hi.stoncal matter wliitii is not shaie<l with 
some other, it wouhl Ije a great erior to suppose 
tliat tlie voice of Maik couM have bi^en .silenced 
without injury to the divine harmony. It is the 
History of the war of Je.*>u.s against sin and evil in 
tlie world during the time that He dwelt as a Man 
among men. Its motto might well be, as Lange 
observes, those word^ of Peter ; ** HowGod anointed 
Jesus of Nazjiieth with the Holy Ghost and with 
power ; who went about doing good, and healing 
all that wci e oppi t‘ssed of the devil ; for God was 
with Him ” ( Acts x. d8). 

Har'xnoth^MERtiMOTH the priest (1 Esdr, viii. 
62 ; comp. Ezr. viii. 83). 

Mar'oth, one of the towns of the western low- 
land of Judah w'hose names are alluded to or played 
upon by the prophet Micah (i. 12). 

Marriage. The topics which this subject pre- 
sents to our coiisidemtion in connexion witli Biblical 
litmture may be most conveniently an angi'd under 
the following five heads: — 1. It* origin and hi.story. 
II. The conditions under which it could be legally 
efibeted. HI. The modes by which it was eflectecl. 
IV. The social and domestic relations of merried 
life. V, The typical and allegoi ical references to 
maiTiage.— I. The institution of marriage is founded 
*on the requirements of man’s nature, and dates from 
the time of his original creation. It may be said 
to have been ordained by God, m as far as man s 
nature was ordaine^l by Him ; bnt*its formal ap- 
pointment was the work of man, and it has ever 
been in its essence a natuml and civil institution, 
though admitting of the infusion of a religious 
element into it. No sooner was the formation of 
weman. effected, than Adam recognised in that act 
the will of the Creator as to man*s social condition. 
** Therefore shall a man leave his father and his 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife : and they 
shall be one flesh ** (ii. 24). From these words, 
^upled with the circumstances attendant on the 
foi-raation of the first woman, we may evolve the 
following principles: — (1) The unity of man and 
wife, as implied in her being fuiined out of man, 
and as expressed in the words one flesh (2) the 
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indissolubleness of the marriage bond, except on 
the strongest grounds (corap. Matt, xix, 9) ; (3) 
monogamy, ns the original law of marriage ; (4) the 
social equality of man and wife; (5) the subordin* 
ution of the wife to the husband (I Cor. xi. 8, 9 ; 
1 Tim. ii. 13) ; and (6) the respective duties of man 
and wife. The inti’^uction of sin . ito the world 
modified to a certain extent the mutual relations oi 
man and wife. As the blame of seduction to sin 
lay on tlie latter, the condition of , subordination 
was turned into subjection, and it was said to 
her of her husband, he shall rule over thee ” 
(Gen. hi. 16). in the post-diluvial age the usages 
of marriage were marked with the simplicity that 
eharacterises a patriarchal state of society. The 
rule of monogamy was re-established by the ex- 
ample of Noah and his sons (Gen. vii. 13). The 
early patriarchs selected their wives from their own 
family (Gen. xi. 29, xxix. 4, xxviii. 2 b and the 
necessity for doing this on religious grounds snper- 
seiled the prohibitions that at’terwaids held good 
against such marriages on tlie score of kindred 
(<ien. XX. 12 ; Ex. vi. 20 ; comp. Lev. xvHi. 9, 12'^. 
Polygamy prevailed ((5cn. xvi. 4, xxv. 1, 6, xxviii. 
9, xxix. 2.8, 28 ; 1 Chr. vii. 14), but to a great ex- 
tent divested of the dcgi.adation which m modem 
times attaches to that practice. In judging of it 
uc must take into legard the following considera- 
tions: — (1) that the principle of monogamy was 
retained, even in the ]>ractice of polygamy, by 11 h’ 
distinction made between the cliief or original wile 
and the secondary wives. (2) that the motive 
which led to polygamy was that absorbing desiie 
of jirogeny which is prevalent throughout Easteni 
countries, and was especially poweiful among the 
Hebrews ; and (3) that the power of a patent over 
his child, and of a master over his slave, was para- 
mount even in matters of marriage, and led in many 
cases to phases of polygamy that are otherwise 
quite unintelligible, as, for instance, to the cases 
where it was adopted by the husband at the request 
ofhiswifCf under the idea that childien born to a 
slave were in the eye of the law the chihlreii of the 
mistress (Gen. xvi. 3, xxx, 4, 9) ; or, again, to 
cases where it wjts adopted at the instance of tlie 
father (Gen. xxix. 28, 28j.Ex. xxi. 9, 10). Di- 
vorce also prevailed in the patriarchal age, though 
but one instance of it is recorded (Gen. xxi. 14). 
Of this, again, we must not judge by our own 
standard. The Mosaic law aimed at mitigating 
rather than removing evils which were inseparable 
from the state of society in that day. Its enact- 
ments were directed f 1) to the discouragement? of 
polygamy ; (2) to obviate the injustice fi-equently 
consequent upon the exercise of the rights of a 
father or a master; (3) to bring divorce un<l#i 
some restriction ; and (4) to enforce purity of life 
daring the maintenance of the matrimonial bond. 
'ITie practical results of these regulations may have 
been very salutary, but on this point we Imve but 
small opportunities of judging. The usages them- 
selves, to which we have referred, remained ia full 
force to a late period. In the post-Rabyloni.in 
period monogamy appears to have become more 
jircvaleiit than at any previous time; indeed we 
have no instance pf polygamy during this period op 
record in the Bible, all the marriages noticed being 
with single wives (Tob. i. 9, ii. 11 ; Susan, vers. 
29,63; Matt, xviil. 25; Luke i. 5; Acts y. 1). 
During the same period the theory of monogamy i.s 
set forth iij Keel us. xxvi. 1-27. The pmctice of 
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fx)lyg»tiiy ueveiiheles* still existed ; Herod the 
Groat had no less than nine wives atone time. The 
abuse of divorce continued unabated. Our Lord 
and His Apostles re-established the integiity and 
sanctity of the marriage-bond by the following mea- 
sures: — (J) by the confirmation of the original 
charter of marriage as the basis on which all regu- 
lations were to be framed (Matt..*xix. 4,5); (2) 
by the restriction of divorce to the ause of forni- 
Ciition, and the prohibition of re-marriage in all 
persons divorced on impioper grounds (Matt. v. 
d2, xix. 9; Kom. vii. 3; 1 Cor. vii. 10, II); and 
(3) by the enforcement of moral purity generally 
(Heb. xiii. 4, &c.), and especially by the formal 
condemnation of foi nication, which appears to have 
been classed among acts morally indifierent by 
a certain party in the Church (Acts xv. 20). 
{Shortly before the Christian ei a an important change 
took place in the views entertained on the question 
of man iage as affecting the spiritual and intellectual 
j«u'ts of man’s nature. Thioughout the Old Tes- 
o<inient period marriage was regarded as the indis- 
pensable duty of every man, nor was it surmised 
r-hat there existed in it any drawback to the attain- 
ment of tlie highest degree of holiness. In the 
interval that elapsed between tlie Old and i\ew 
Testament period.'*, a s[)irit of asceticism had been 
evolved. The Esseiies were the first to piopound 
any doubts as to the p»oj)riety of marriage: some 
of them avoided it altogether, otlieis availed them- 
selves of it under resti ictioiis. Similar views were 
adopt4»d by the Therapeutae, and at a later peri(»d 
by the flnostics ; thence they passed into the Chris- 
tian Church, foiming one of the distinctive tenets 
of the Enciatites, and finally developing into the 
system of monachism.— II. The conditions of legal 
marriage aie decided by the prohibitions which the 
law of any country ini])oses upon its citizens. In 
tlie Hebrew common weiilth these piohibitions were 
of two kinds, according as they regulated murnagt 
(i.) between an Israelite and a lum-lsraolite, and 
(ii.) between an Israelite and one of IiIn own com- 
munity. i. The prohibitions relating to foreigneis 
were based on that iiistinciive feeling of exclusive- 
ness, which t'oi'iiis one of the bonds of every social 
body, and which plVvails with jieculiar stiongth lu 
a rude state of society. The only distinct piohi- 
hitioii in the Mosaic law iefei*s to the Cainuuntes, 
with whom the Isiaelites were not to marry on the 
giound that it would lead them into idolatry (Ex. 
xxxiv. 16 ; Dent. vii. 3, 4), Hut beyond this, the 
legal disabilities to which the Ainiiionites and 
Moabites were subjected (Deut. xxiii. 3), acted ns 
a virtual bar to iuteriiiarnage with them, totally 
pi eventing the marriage of Jsraelitish women with 
Moabites, but jiermitting that of Israelites with 
Moabite women, such as that of Muhlon with Ruth. 
3’he prohibition against marriages with the Edomites 
or Egyptians wiis less stringent, as a male of those 
nations received the right of maiTiage on liis ndmis- 
.sjon to the full citizenship in the thiid generation 
of proselytism (Deut. xxiii. 7, 8). There were thus 
three grades of prohibition — total in regard to the 
Canaauites on either side ; total on the side of the 
males in regard of the Ammonites and Moabites ; 
and temporary on the sid«' of the males in regard 
of the Edomites and Egyptians, marriages with 
females in the two latter instances being regiuded 
as legal, MaiTiagos between Israelite w»nnoii .and 
proselyted tbreigners were at all times of raie occur- 
rence. In the revciee case, viz., th-i marriage of 
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Israel) tes with foreign women it is, of coui'sev higjily 
probable that the wives became proselytes after theii 
' maniage, as instanced in the case of Ruth (i. 16) ; 
j but this was by no means invariably the case. Pi o- 
1 selytism dties not therefore appeal' to have been a 
‘ sine rpm non in the case of a wife, though it was so 
in the case of a husband. In the N.T. no special 
di lections are given on this head, but the general 
precepts of separation between believers and unbe- 
lievers (2 Cor. vi. 14, 17) wouhl apply with 
sjiecial force to the case of marriage. The progeny 
of illegal marriages between Ismelites and non- 
Israelites was described under a peculiar term, 
mamzer (A. V. “bastaid”; Deut. xxiii. 2).— 
ii. The regulations relative to marriage between 
Israelites and Israelites may be divided into two 
classes: (1) general, and (2) si^ecial. 1. The gen- 
eral regulations are based on considerations of re- 
lationship. The most important passage relating 
to these is contained in Lev. xviii. 6-18, wherein we 
have in the first place a general prohibition against 
marriages between a man and the “ flesh of hi.s ffesh,” 
and in the second place special prohibitions against 
marriage with a mother, stepmother, sisier, or half- 
sister, whether “ born at home or abioad,*’ grand- 
daughter, aunt, whether by consanguinity on either 
side, or by mairiage on the father’s side, daugliter- 
in-law, brother’.s wife, step-daugliter, wife’s mother, 
step^rand-daughter, or wife’s sister during the life- 
time of the wife. An exception is subsequently 
made (Deut. xxv. 5) in favour of marriage with 
a brother’s wife m the event of his having died 
childless: to this we shall have occasion to refer 
at length. Difierent degrees of guiltiness attached 
to the infringement of these prohibitions. The 
giounds on which these prohibitions were enacteil 
aie reducible to the following three heads: — (1) 
moral jiropnety ; (2) the practices of heathen na- 
tions ; and (3) social convenience. The first ot 
these grounds comes prominently forwaid in the 
expressions by which the various ofieiices are cha- 
racteriscvl, as well as in the general prohihitiou 
against appioaching “ the flesh of his fle^h,” The 
M'cond motive to laying <lown these prohibitions was 
that the Hebrews might be preseived as a peculiar 
people, with institutions ilistinct irora those of the 
Egyptians and Cauaamtes (Lev. -xviii. 3), as well as 
ot other heathen natiims with whom tliey might 
come in contact. ’I'he third ground of the prohi- 
bitions, social convenience, comes forward solely in 
the case of marriage with two sLsteissimii]taiieou.sly, 
the efioct of which would be to “ vex ” or irritatr 
the first wife, and pi oduce domestic jars. A re- 
markable exception to these piohibitions existed in 
favour of mairiage with a deceased brother’s wife, 
in the event of his liaving died childless. The law 
which regulates this lias been name<l tlie “ I.evirate,’* 
fiom the Latin leiir, “ biother-iii-law.” The first 
instance of this custom oi'curs in the patnarchal 
period, wliere Onan is called upon to marry his 
brother Er’s widow (Gen. xxxviii. 8). It was con- 
firmeil by the Mosaic law (IVut. xxv. 5^). The 
Levirate marriage was not jieculiar to the Jews ; it 
luus iK-en found to exist in many eastern countries, 
particularly in Arabia, and among the tribes of the 
Caucasus, The Levirate law offered numerous oj- 
I^Kiitunities for the exercise of that spirit of casuistry, 
for whicli the .Jewish teachers ai*e so conspicuous. 
One such case is brought forward by the Sadducees 
for the iuike of entangling our Lord, and tm'us 
the complications which would arise in the world to 
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eone (the existence of which the Seddnceee sought there was no objection to ttie re-marrioffe of the 
to inyaUdate) ftom the ciix^unstances ot the same original pai’ties, if the diyorced wife had remained: 
woman haring been marned to Beveral brothers unmarried in the interria. In the N. T. there are 
(Matt. xxii. 23-30). The Rabbinical solution of no dii'ect precepts on the subject of the re-marriage 
this difficulty was that the wife would revert to of divoi-ced persons. All the remarks bearing upon 
the first husband : our Lord on the other hand the point had a primoi'y reference to an entirely 
subverts the hypothesis on which the difficulty different subject, viz. the abuse of divorce. With 
was based, viz., that the material conditions of regard to age,* no restriction is pronounced in the 
the present life were to be can*ied on in the world Bible. Etirly mairiage js spoken of with approval 
to come; and thus He assei-ts the true character in severol passages (Pror. ii: 17, v. 18; Is, Ixii. 5), 
of mari'iage as a temporary and mei-ely human insti- and iu , reducing this general statement to the 
tution. Numerous difficulties ai*e suggested, and more definite one of years, we must take into ac- 
minute regulations laid down by the Talmudical rount the very early age at which persons arrive at 
writers, the chief authority on the subject being puberty in Oriental countries. In modern Egypt 
the book of the Mishna, entitled Yehcanoth, From marriage takes place in general before the bride 
the prohibitions expressed in the Bible, others have has attained the age of 16, frequently when she 
been deduced by a process of inferential I'easoning. is 12 or 13, and occasionally when she is only IG, 
Thus the Talmudists added to the Levitical relation- The Talmudists forbade marriage in the case of a 
ships several remoter ones, which they tenued man under 13 years and a day, and in the case of 
Bwxmdary^ such as grandmother and great-grand- a woman under 12 years and a day. The usual 
moffier, great-grandchild, &c. : the only points in age appears to have been higher, about 18 yeara. 
which they at all touched the Levitical degrees Certain days were fixed for the ceramonies of be- 
wero, that they added (1) the wife of the father’s trothal and marriage — the fourth day for virgins, 
uterine brother under the idea that in the text the and the fifth for widows. The more modem Jews 
brother describ^ was only by the same father, and similarly appoint different days for virgins and 
(2) the mother’s brother’s wife, for which they had widows, Wednesday and Friday for the former, 
no authority.— 2. Among the special prohibitions Thui'sday for the latter (Plcart, i. 240).— III. The 
we have to notice the following. (I) The high- customs of the Hebrews and of Oriental nations 
priest was forbidden to many any except a virgin generally, in regard to the preliminaries of mamage, 
selected from his own people, t. e. an Israelite (Lev, as well as the ceremonies attending the rite itself, 
zxi. 13, 14). (2) The priests were less restricted differ in many respects from those with which we 

in their choice ; they were only prohibited from are familiar. In the first place, the choice of the 
marrying prostitutes and divorced women (Lev, xxi. bride devolved not on the bridegroom himself, hut 
7). (3) Heiresses were prohibited from marrying on his relations or on a friend deputed by the bride- 
out of their own tribe (Num. xxxvi. 5-f) ; comp, groom for this purpose. It does not follow that 
Tob. vii. 10). (4) Persons defective in physical the bridegroom’s wishes were not consulted in this 
powers were not to intermarry with Israelites by arrangement. As a general* rule the proposal orig- 
virtiieofthe regulations in Deut. xxiii. 1. (5) In inated with the family of the bridegroom. The 
the Christian Church, bishops and deacons were imaginary case of women soliciting husbands (Is. 
prohibited from having more than one wife (1 Tim. iv. 1) was designed to convey to the mind a lecture 
iii. 2, 12), a prohibition of an ambiguous nature, of the ravages of war. The consent of the maiden 
inasmuch as it may refer (1) to polygjimy in the was sometimes asked (Gen. xxiv. 58); but this 
oi-dinary sense of the tenn, as explained by Theo- appears to have been subordinate to the previous 
doret, and most of the Fathers; (2) to marriage consent of the father and the adult brothera (Gen. 
a^r the decease of the first wife ; or (3) u» mar- xxiv. 51, xxxiv. 11). Ocaisionally the whole hu- 
riage after divorce during the lifetime of the first siness of selocting the wife was left in the hands of 
wife. The probable sense is second mamage of any a friend. The selection of the bride was followed 
kind whatever, including all the three cases alluded by the espousal, which was not altogether like our 
to, but with a special reference to the two last, ** engjigeinent,” but was a formal pixicceding, undei - 
which were allowable in the case of the laity, while taken by a friend or legal representative on the 
the first was equally forbidden to all, (6) A similar part of the brhlegroom, and by the parents on 
prohibition applied to those who were candidates for the part of the bride ; it was confirmed by oatlis, 
admission into the ecclesiastical order of widows, and accompanied with presents to the bride. These 
whatever that order may have been (I Tim. v. 9) ; presents were described by different terms, that to 
in this case the wwds " wife of one roan can be the bride by mohar (A. V. « dowry ”), and that 
applied but to two cases, (1 ) to re-marriage after to the relations by mattdn. Thus Shechem offera 
the decea.se of the husband, or (2) after divorce, “never so much <lowry and gift” (Gen. xxxiv. 12), 
That divorce was obtoined sometimes at tlie instance the former for the bride, the latter for the relations, 
of the wife, is implied in Mark x. 12, and 1 Cor. It has been supposed indeed that the mohar was a 
vii. 11, and is alluded to by several classical writers, price paid down to the father for the sale of his 
But St. Paul probably refers to the general question daughter. Such a custom undoubtedly prevails in 
of re-marriage. (7) With regard to the general certain parts of the Rast at the present day, but it 
question of the re-marriage of divorced persons, does not appear to have been the case with fi-ee 
there is some difficulty in ascertaining the sense women in patriarchal times. It would undoubtedly 
of Scripture. According to the Mosaic law, a wife be expected that the mohar should be proportioned 
divoro^ at the instance of the husband might maiTy to the position of the bride, and that a poor mau 
whom she liked ; but if her second husband died or could not on that account afford to mai'ry a rich 
^voroed her she could not revert to her first hua- wife (1 Sam. xviii. 23). A “ settlement,** in the 
band, on the ground that, as far as he was con- modem sense of the term, i. e* a written document 
oemed, she was “ defiled ** (Deut, xxiv. 2 - 4 ) | we securing prdpe)i;y to the wife, did not come into 
«Siy infer from the statement of the ground that use until the^ post-Babylonian period; the only in- 
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stance we have of one is in Tob. vil. 14» where it is 
described as an “instrument/' The Talmudists 
styled it a keiubah, and have laid down minute 
dii'ections as to the disposal of the sum secured, in 
a treatise af the Mishua expressly on that subject. 
The act of betrothal was celebrated by a feast, and 
among the irore modern Jews it is the custom in 
some parts or the bridegroom to place a ring on 
the bride's finger. Some writers have endeavoui'ed 
to prove that the rings noticed in the 0. T. (Ex. 
xxxr. 22 ; Is. iii. 21) were nuptial rings, but there 
is nir, the slightest evidence of this. The ring was 
nevertheless regarded among the Hebrews as a token 
of fidelity (Gen. xlt. 42), and of adoption into a 
iamily (Luke xv. 22). Between the betrotlial and 
the marriage an interval elapsed, varying from a 
few days in the patriarchal age (Gen. xxiv. 55), to 
a full year for virgins and a month for widows in 
later times. During this period the bride-elect 
lived with her friends, and all communication be- 
tween herself and her future husband was cmried 
on through the medium of a friend deputed for the 
purpose, ternied the “ friend of the brid^room ** 
(John iii. 29). She was now virtually regarded as 
the wife of her future husbiuid. Hence faifiilessness 
on her part was punishable with death (Dent. xxii. 
23, 24), the husliand having, however, the option 
of “ putting her away *’ (Matt, i, 19 ; Deut. xxiv. 1). 
We now come to the wedding itself; and in this 
the most obsen^'lble point is, that thiii-e were no 
definite religious ceiemonies connected with it. It 
is probable, indeed, that some foimal ratification 
of the espousal with an oath took place, as implied 
in some aliusious to marilage (Ez. xvi. 8 ; Mai. ii. 
14), particularly in the expression, “ the covenant 
of her God" (Prov. ii, 17), as applied to the mar- 
riage bond, and that a blessing was pronounced 
[Gen. xxiv. 60; Kuth iv. 11, 12;, sometimes by the 
parents- (Tob. vii. 13). But the essence of the 
marriage ceremony consisted in the removal of 
the bride from her father’s house to that of the 
bridegroom or his father. The bridegroom pre- 
pai-ed himself for the occasion by putting on a festive 
dress, and espetdally by placing on his head the 
handsome turban described by the term peer (Is. 
Ixi. 10 ; A. V. “ ornaments"), and a nuptial crown 
or garland (Cant. iii. 11); he was redolent of myrrh 
and frankincense and “ all powders of tlie merchant" 
(Cant. iii. 6). The bride prepared herself for the 
cei^mony by taking a bath, generally on the day 
preceding the wedding. The notices of it in the 
Bible are so few as to have escaped general observa- 
tion (Ruth iii. 3; Ez. xxiii, 40; Eph. v. 26, 27). 
The distinctive feature of the bride’s attiie was the 
tsdHph, or “ veil " — a light robe of ample dimen- 
sions, which covered not only the face but the whole 
pereon (Gen. xxiv. 65 ; comp, xxxviii. 14, 15). 
This was regarded as the symbol of her submis- 
sion to her husliand (1 Cor. xi. 10). She also wore 
a peculiar girdle, named kislishuf'im, the attire " 
(A. V,), Wliich no bride could forget (Jer. ii. 32) ; 
and her head was ci’owned with a chaplet, which 
was again so distinctive of the bride, that the He- 
brew tejTO calldfit “ bride,” originated from it. If 
the bride were a vii^in, she wore her hair flowing. 
Her robes were white (Rev, xix. 8), and sometimes 
embroidered with gold thread (Ps, xlv. 13, 14), 
and covered with perfumes (Ps. xlv. 8); she Wfw 
further decked out with jewels (Is. xlix. 18. Ixi. 
10 ; Rev. xxi. 2). When the fixed hour arrived, 
which was generally late in Gie evening, the bride- 
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groom set forth from his house, attended by bis 
groomsmen (A. V. “companions," Judg. xiv. 11; 
“ children of the bride-chamber Matt. ix. 15), 
preceded by a band of musicians or singers (Gen. 
xxxi. 27 ; Jer. vii, 34, xvi. 9 ; 1 Maoc. ix. 39), 
and accompanied by persons bearing flambeaux 
(2 Esdr. X. 2 ; Matt. xxv. 7 ; compare Jer. xxr. 
10 ; Rev. xviii. 23, “ the light of a candle "). 
Having reached the house of the bride, who with 
her maidens anxiously expected his airival (Matt, 
xxv. 6), he conducted the whole party back to his 
own or his father’s house, with every demonstration 
of gladness (Ps. xlv. 15). On their way back tliey 
were joined by a party of maidens', friends of the 
bride and bridegroom, who were in waiting to catch 
the procession as it passed (Matt, xxv. 6). The 
inhabitants of the place pressed out into the streets 
to watch the procession (Cant. iii. 11). At the 
house a feast was prepared, to which all the friends 
and neighbours were invited (Gen. xxix. 22 ; Matt, 
xxii. 1-10 ; Luke xiv. 8 ; John ii. 2), and the festi- 
vities were protracted for seven, or even fourteen 
days (Judg. xiv. 12; Tob. viii. 19). The guests 
were provided by the host with fitting robes (Matt, 
xxii. 11), and the feast was enlivened with riddles 
(Judg. xiv. 12) and other amusements. The bride- 
groom now entered into direct communication with 
the bride, and the joy of the friend was “ fulfilled ” 
at hearing tlie voice of the bridegroom (John iii. 29) 
conversing with her, which he regarded as a satis- 
factory testimony of the success of his share in the 
work. The last act in the ceremonial was the con- 
ducting of the bride to the bridal chamber, cheder 
(Judg. XV. 1 ; Joel ii. 16), where a canopy, named 
chuppdh, was prepared (Ps. xix. 5; Joel ii, 16), 
The bride was still completely veiled, so that the 
deception practised on Jacob (Gen, xxix. 23) was 
very possible. A newly married man was exempt 
from military service, or from any public business 
which might draw him away from his home, for 
the space of a year (Deut. xxiv. 5) ; a similar pri- 
vilege was granted to him who was betrethed 
(Deut. XX. 7).— IV. In considering the social and 
domestic conditions of married life among tlie He- 
brews, we must in the first place take into account 
the position assigned to women generally in their 
social scale. There is abundant evidence that wo- 
men, whether married or unmm’ried, went about 
with their faces unveiled (Gen. xii. 14, xxiv. 16, 
65, xxix. 11; ^1 l^am. i. 13). Women not unfre- 
queutly held important offices. They took their 
part in matters of public interest (Ex. xv. 20; 
1 Sam. xviii. 6, 7) ; in short, they enjoyed as much 
freedom iu ordinary life as the women of our own 
country. If such was her general position, it is 
certain that the wife must liave exercised an im- 
portant influence in her own home. She appeare 
to have taken her part in fimiily affairs, and even to 
have enjoyed a considerable amount of independence 
(2 K. iv. 8; Judg. iv. 18; 1 Sam. xxv. 14, &c.).. 
The relations of husband and wife appear to have 
been chiu-aeterised by aflection and tenderness. At 
the same time we cannot but think that *the excep- 
tions to this state of affairs were more numerous 
than is consistent with our ideas of matrimonial 
happiness. One of the evils inseparable from poly- 
gamy is the discomfort ai'ising from the jealousiee 
and quarrels of the several wives (Gen. xxi. H ; 
1 Sam. 1. 6). The pqrchase of wivee, and the 
small amount of liberty allowed to daught^ in 
the choice of husbands, must inevitably have led tr 
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anhappy unions. In the N.T. the mutual relations south. Here the Areopagjtes sat as judges in the 
of husband and wife are a subject of frequent ex- open air. On the eastern and western side is a raised 
hortation (Eph. v. 22, 23 ; Col, iii. 18, 19 ; Tit. block. The Areopagus possesses peculiar interest 
ii. 4, 5 ; 1 Pet. iii. 1-7). The duties of the wife in to the Christian, as the spot from which St, Paul 
the Hebrew household were multifarious ; in addi- delivered his memorable address to the men of Athens 


tion to the general superintendence of the domestic 
armngeraents such as cooking, from which even 
women of mnk were not exempted (Gen. xviii. 6; 
2 Slim. xiii. 8), and the distribution of food at meal- 
times (Prov. xxxi. 15), the manufacture of the cloth- 
ing and the various textures required in an Eastern 
establishment devolved upon her (Prov, xxxi. 13, 21, 
22), and if she^were a model of activity and skill, she 
producetl a surplus of fine linen shirts and girdles, 
which she sold, and so, like a well-freighted merchant- 
ship, brought in wealth to her husband from atar 
(Prov. xxxi. 14, 24). The legal rights of the wife 
are noticed in Ex. xxi. 10, under the three heads of 
food, raiment, and duty of marriage or coiijiigal 
right.— V. The allegorical and typical allusions to 
marriage have exclusive reference to one subject, 
viz., to exhibit the spiritual relationship between 
God and liis people. The earliest form, in which 
the image is implied, is in the expressions “ to go a 
whoring,** and “ whore<lom,” as desctriptive of the 
rupture of that relationship by acts of idolatry. 
These expressions have by some writers been taken 
in their primary and literal sense, as jTomting to 
the licentious practices of idolateis. But this de- 
stroys the whole point of the comparison, and is 
oppose*! to the plain language of Scripture. .The 
direct comparison with mainage is confined in 
the 0. T. to the prophetic writings, unless we re* 
gard the Canticles as an allegorical woik. In the 
N. T. the image of the bridegroom is tra^feried 
from Jehovah to Chiist (Matt. ix. 15; John iii. 
29j, and that of the bride to the Church (2 (^or. 
xi. 2 ; liev. xix. 7, xxi. 2, 9, xxii. 17), and the com- 
parison thus e'tahlihhed is converted by t>t. Paul 
into an illustration of the position and rnutuai duties 
of man and wife (Eph. v. 23-32). The breach of 
the union is, as before,, described as fornication or 
whoretlom in reference to tlie mystical Babylon 
(Rev. xvii. 1, 2, 5). 

Haxa* Hill, the Hill of Mars or Arc>, better 
known by the name of Areopagus, of which the Hill 
of Mars or Ares is a translation. The Areopagus 
was a rocky height in Atliens, ojipo.site the western 
end of the Acropoli.s, from whi<;h it is separated 
only by an elevat«*d Vrilley. 'l*he spot i.s memomhie 
as the place of meeting of the Council of Areopagus, 
frequently called the IJpper Council, to distinguish 
it from the Council of Five Hundreil, v/hich held its 
sittings in the valley below the hill. It existed as 
a criminal tribunal l»efore the time of Solon, and 
was the most ancient and venerable of all the Alhe- 
nian courts. It consisted of all pei’scns who had 
held the office of Archon, and who were members of 
it for life, unless expelled for misconduct. Jt en- 
joyed a high reputation, not only in Athen.s, but 
throughout Greece. Before the time of Solon the 
court tried only cases of wilful murder, wounding, 
poison, and arson ; but he gave it extensive powere 
of a censorial *and jwlitical nature. The Council 
Mitinued to exist even under the Roman emperore. 
Its meetings WH’e held on the south-eastern summit j 
of the rock. There are still sixteen stone steps cut 
in the lock, leading up to the hill from the valley 
of the Agora below; and immediately above the 
steps is a 1)011011 of stones excMVate*! in tlie rock, 
foVmIng three sides of a fjuadi angle, and facing the 


(Acts xvii. 22-31). It has been supposed by some 
commentators that St. Paul was brought before the 
Council of Areopagus ; but there is no trace in tlie 
narmtive of any JuditSial proceedings. St. Paul 
** disputed daily** in the “market** or Agora (xvii. 
17), which was situated south of the Areopagus in 
the valley lying between this hill and those of the 
Acropoli.s, the Pnyx and the Museum. Attracting 
more and more attention, ** certain philosophers of 
the Epicureans and Stoicks’* brought him up from 
the valley, probably by the stone steps already 
mentioned, to the Areopagus above, that they might 
li.sten to him more conveniently. Here the philoso- 
phers probably took their seats on the stone benches 
usually occupied by the members of the Council, 
while the multitude stood upon the steps and in the 
valley below. 

Mar'sena, one of the seven princes of Persia, 
which sat first in the kingdom (Esth. i. 14). 

Martha, the sister of Lazarus and Mary [Laza- 
Rcs]. The facts recorded in Luke x, aud John xi, 
indicate a character devout after the customary 
Jewish type of devotion, sharing in Messianic hopes 
ami accepting Jesus as the Christ. When she fii-st 
comes before us in Luke x. 38, as receiving her Lord 
into her house, she lo'«es the calmness of her sjiint, is 
‘‘cumberetl with much serving,’* is “ careful and 
troubled about many things.** hhe needs the reproof 
“one thing is needful;** but her love, though im- 
perfect in Its form, is yet recognised as true, and she 
no less than J/azarus and Mary, has the dis- 
tinction of being one whom Jesus loved (John xi. 3). 
Her position here, it may be noticed, is obviously 
that of the elder sister, the head and manager of the 
hou.sehold. It has been conjectured tliat she was 
the wife or widow of “ Simon the leper** of Matt, 
xxvi. <5 and Mark xiv% 3. The same character 
hhows itself ill the history of John xi. Her name 
appears once again in tlie N. T. fehe is piesent at 
I the supper at Bethany as “ .serving” (Jo)in \ii. 2). 
The old character shows itself .still, but it has hecui 
freed from evil. She is no longer “ cumbere.l,” no 
longer impitient. Activity has lieen calmed by trust. 
VV'hen other voices aie raised against her Mstei’s 
overllowing love, hers is not heard among them. 

Mary of Cleophas. So m .A. V., but accurately 
“of CliOPAS.’* Ill ."t. John’s Gospel we read that 
*• theie stooil by tlie cross of Jesus His mother, and 
His mother's sister, Mary of Clop is, and Mary 
Magdalene** (John xi.v. 25). The same group of 
women is descrihotl by St. Matthew as consisting of 
“ Mary Magdalene, and Mary of James and Joses, 
and the mother ofZebedee’s children” (Matt, xxvii. 
56) ; and by ^t. Mark, as “ Mary Mag’alene, ainl 
Mary of James the Little and of Joses, aud Salome ’* 
(Mark xv. 40), From a comparison of tlie.se pas- 
sages, it appears that Mary of Clopas, and Mary of 
Jamer. the Little and of Joses, are the same person, 
and that she was the sister of^St. Mary the Virgin. 
Mary of Clopas was probably the elder sister of 
tho Lord’s mother. It wouUl seem that she had 
married Clopas or Alphaeus while her sister was 
still a girl. She hail four sous, and at least throe 
daughters. The names of the daughters are un- 
known to us : those of the sons are James, Joses, 
Jude, Simon, /wo of whom became enrolled amonji 
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the twelve apostles [James], and a third (Simon), 
may have succeeded his brother in the charge of the 
Church of Jerusalem. Of Joses and the daiightei*8 
we know nothing. Mary herself is brought before 
us for the first time on the day of the Crucifixion 
— in the p irallel passages alieady quoted from St, 
Matthew, St. Mark, an<l John. In the evening 
of the same day we find her sitting desolately at 
the tomb with Mary Magdalene (Matt, xxvii. 61 ; 
Mark xv. 47), and at the dawn of Easter morning 
she was again thei e with sweet spices which she had 
pi eparecl on the Friday night (Matt, xxviii. 1 ; Mark 
xvi, 1 j Luke xxiii. 56), and was one of those who 
had ^*a vision of angels, which said that He was 
alive*' (Luke xxiv, 23). These are all the glimpses 
that we have of her. Clopas or Alphaeus is not 
.mentioned at all, except as designal mg Mary and 
James. It is probable that he was dead before the 
miiiKtry of our Lord commenced. 

Mary Magdale'ne. Different explanations 
have been given of this name; but the most 
natural is, that she ciimo from the town of Mag- 
dala, — 1. She comes before us tor the fiist time 
in Luke viii. 2, among the women who ‘‘minis- 
tered unto him of their substance.** All appiar 
to have occupied a .position of conifiaiative 
wealth. Witli all the chief motive was that of 
gratitude for their deliverance fiom “evil spirits 
and infiimities.** Of Mary it is siiid specially that 
“ seven devils went out of her,** and the number j 
indicates, as in Matt. xii. 45, and the “Legion** ofj 
the Giularene demoniac (Mark v. 9), a possession 
of more than ordinary malignity. We must think 
of her accordingly, as having had, in their most 
aggravated fonns, some of the phenomena of mental 
and spiritual disease which we meet with in other 
demoniacs, the wretchedness of despair, the divided 
constdousness, the preternatural frenzy, the long- 
continued fits of silence. From that state of miseiy 
she had been set free by the presence of the Hcfder, 
and, in the absence, as we may infer, of other ties 
and duties, she found her safety and her blessedness 
in following Him. It will explain much tliat follows 
if wo remember that this life of luiiiistratioii must 
have brouglit Mary Magdalene into companionship 
of the closest iiatuie with IS.'doine the mother of 
James and John (Mark xv. 40), and even also with 
Mary the mother of tlie Loid (John xix. 25). The 
women who thus devoted themselves are not pro- 
minent in the history: we have no record of their 
mode of life, or abode, or hopes or fears during the 
few momentous days that preceded the crucifixion, 
'riiey “ stood afar off, beholding these things ” (Luke 
xxiii. 49) during the closing hours of the Agony on 
the Cross. The sitiTie close association which drew 
tnem together there is seen afterwards, She remains 
bv the cross till all is over, waits till the body is 
taken down, and wrapped in tlie linen-cloth and 
placed in the gardeu-.sepul(‘hre of Joseph of Arinia- 
thea (Mutt, xxvii. 61 ; Mark xv. 47 ; Luke xxiii, 
55). The sabbath that followed brought an en- 
forced rest, but no sooner is the sunset over than 
she, with Salome and Mary the mother of James, 
“brought sweet spices that they might come and 
anoint’* the body (Mark xwi. 1). The next mom- 
uig accordingly, in the earliest dawn (Matt, xxviii. 

1 ; Mark xvi. 2) they come w ith Mary the mother 
of James, to the sepulchre. Mary Magdalene had 
been to the tomb and had found it empty, had seen 
the “vision of angels’* (Matt, xxviii. 5; Murk 
xvi. 5). She wont with her cry of sorrow to Peter 
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and John (John xx. 1, 2). But she returns there. 
She follows Peter and John» and remains when 
they go back. The one thought that fills her mind 
is still that the body is not there (John xx. 13). 
This intense brooding over one fixed thought was, 
we may venture to say, to one who had suffered as 
she had suffered, full of special danger, and called 
for a special discipline, 'fhe utter stupor of grief 
is shown in her want of power to lecognise at first 
either the voice or the Ibnn of the Lord to whom 
she had ministered (John xx, 14, 15), At last her 
own name uttered by that voice as she had heard it 
uttered, it may be, in the hour of her deepest misery, 
recalls her to consciousness ; and Chen follows the 
ciy of recognition, with the strongest word of re- 
verence which a woman of Israel could use, “ Rab- 
boiii,” and the rush forwaid to cling to His feet. 
That, however, not the discipline she needs. Her 
love had Ijcen too dependent on the visible presence 
of her Master. She had the same lesson to leant 
as the other disciples. Though they had “ known 
Christ after the flesh,** they were “henceforth to 
know Him so no more.’* She was to hear that 
truth ill its highest and sharpest form. “ Touch 
me not, for I am not yet ascended to my Father.**— 
II. What follows will show how great a contmt 
there is between the spirit in which the Evangeli.'^t 
wi ote and that which shows itself in the later tra 
ditions. Out of these few facts there rise a mul- 
titude of wild conjectures; and with these there 
has been constructed a whole romance of hagiology. 
The questions which meet us connect themselves 
with the narratives in the four Gospels of women 
who came with precious ointment to anoint the feet 
or the head of Jesus. Although the opinion seems 
to have been at one time maintained, few would 
now hold that Matt. xxvi. and Mark xiv. are reports 
of two distinct events. The supposition that there 
were three anointings has found tavour with Origen 
and Lightfoot. We are left to the conclusion adopted 
by the great majority of interpreters, that the Gos- 
pels record two anointings, one in some city un- 
named during our Loid's Galilean ministry (Luke 
vii.), the other at Bethany, before the jast eiitiy 
into Jerusalem (Matt. xxvi. ; Mark xiv. ; John xii.). 
We come, then, to the question whether in tliese 
two narratives we meet, with one woman or with two. 
The one passage adduced for the former conclusion 
is John xu 2, There is but slender Evidence i'or 
the assumption that the two anointings were the 
acts of on^e and the same woman, and. that woman 
the sister of Lazarus. There is, if possible, still 
less for the identification of Maiy Magdalene with 
the chief actor in either history. (1.) When her 
name appears in Luke viii. 3 there is not one word 
to connect it with the history that immediately 
precedes, (2.) The belief that Maiy of Bethany 
and Mary Magdalene are identical is yet more start- 
ling. Not one single circnmstamie, except that of 
love and reverence for their Master, is common 
*l'he epithet Magdalene, wliatever may be its mean- 
ing, seems chosen for the express puipos^of distin- 
guishing her from all other Maries. No one Evan- 
gelist gives the slightest hint of identity. • Nor is 
this lack of evidence in the N. T. itself compensated 
by any such weight of authority as would indicate 
a really trustworthy tradition. Tw'O of the eiu’liest 
writers who allqde to the histories of the anoint- 
ing — Clement of Alexandria and Tei tullian— «iy 
nothing to imply that they accepted it. ITjo lan- 
guage of Irenaeus is against it. Origen discuseel 
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tlw qawtioB fonf, ami 'T^jenU It. He b ft^owed 
by the whole saeoessioB of the expositors of the 
Eastern Chnrch. In the Western Churdi, how- 
ever, the other belief began to spread. The services 
of the feast of St. Mary Magdalene were constructed 
on the assumption of its tintth. The tinnslatoi's 
onoer JamM I. adopted the i-eceived tr^uiition. Since 
that period there has been a gindually accumulating 
consensus against it. 

mother of Xark. The woman known 
by this description must have been among th< 
earliest disciples. We learn from Col. iv. 10 that 
she was sister to Baniabas, and it would appear 
from Acts iv. '37, xii. 12, ^t, while the brother 
gave up his land and brought the piuceeds of th( 
sale into the common treasury of the Church, 
the sister gave up her house to be used as one ol 
its chief places of meeting. Th^ fact that Peter 
"goes to that house on his release from prison, indi 
cates that them was some special intimacy (Acts 
xii. 12) between them, and this is confirmed by the 
language which he uses towards Mark as being his 
“son” (1 Pet. T. 13). She, it may be added, 
must have been like Barnabas of the tribe of Levi, 
and may have been connected, as he was, with 
Cyprus (Acts iv. 36L 

'Mary, sibter of Laianu. The facts strictly 
personal to her are but few. She and her sister 
Martha appear in Lukfc x. 40, as receiving Christ 
in their house. , Mary sat listeuing • eagerly for 
every word that fell from the Divine Teacher. She 
had chosen the good part, the life that has found its 
unity, the ** one thing needful,” in rising from the 
earthly to the heavenly, no longer distracted by 
the ** many things ” of earth. The same character 
shows itself in the history of John xi. Her grief is 
deeper but less active. Her first thougiit when 
she sees the Teacher in whose power and Jove she 
had trusted, is one of complaint. But the gieat 
joy and love ivhich her bi other's return to life call, 
up in in her, pour themselves out in larger measure 
than had been seen before. The treasui^ alabaster- 
lx)x of ointment is brought forth at the final feast 
of Bethany, John xii. .3. 

Mary the Virgin. There is no person perha^is 
in sacred or in profane literature, around whom 
so many legends have been grouped as the Virgin 
Maiy ; and thei-e are few whose authentic history 
is more condse. We shall divide her life into three 
periods. 1. The period of her childhood, up to the 
’time of the birth of our Lord. II. The period of 
her middle age contemporary with the Bible record. 
III. The period subs^uent to the Ascension.— 
L The child/iood of Mary^ wholly legendary,-^ 
Joachim and Anna wei*e bolli of the race of David. 
The abode of the former was Nazareth ; the latter 
pa&sed her early yean at Bethlehem. They lived 
piously in the sight of God, and ^ultlessly before 
man, dividing their substance into three portions, 
one of which th^ devoted to the service of the 
temple, another to the poor, and the third to their 
own wants. And so twenty years of their lives 
passed sifently away. But they were childless. 
At the end of this period Joachim went to Jeru- 
salem with some others of his tril>e, to make his 
usual offering at the Feast of the Dedication. And 
the high-priest scorned Joachim, and diove him 
roughly away, asking how he dar^ to present him- 
self in company with those who had children, while 
TO h^ none. And Joachim was shamed before . 
m friends and neighbours, and he retired into the { 
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wilderness and fixed his tent there, and &sted forty 
days and fbrtv nights. And at the end of this 
period an angel appeai'ed to him, and told him tluit 
his wife should conceive, and should bring forth a 
daughter, and he should (^1 her name Mai'y. Anna 
meantime was much distressed at her husband's 
absence, and being reproached by her maid Judith 
witli her ban enness, she was overcome with grief 
of spirit. And two angels appeai’ed to her, and 
promised her that she should have a child who 
should be spoken of in all the world. And Joachim 
I'etumed joyfully to his home, and when the time 
was accomplished Anna brought forth a daughter, 
and they cdled her name Mai*y. Now the child 
Mary incited in strength day by day, and at nine 
months of age she walked nine steps. And when 
she was three years old her parents brought her to 
the Temple, to dedicate her to the Loid. Then 
Mary remained at the Temple until she was twelve 
or fom-teen years old, ministered to by the angels, 
and advancing in perfection as in yeare. At this 
time the high-priest commanded all the virgins tliat 
were in the Temple to return to their homes and to 
be married. The legend now b^ns to attach itself 
to the history, and tells of the unwilling betrothal 
of Joseph to Maiy, the Annunciation, the marriage, 
and the birth of Jesus in a forni distoi*ted from the 
simple nairative of the first Gospel.— II. The real 
history of Mary . — We are wholly ignorant of the 
name and occupation of St. Mary's parents. The 
evangelist does not tell us, and we cannot know. 
She was, like Joseph, of the tribe of Judah, and of 
the lineage of Dartd (Ps. cxxxii. 11 ; Luke i. 32; 
Kom. i. 3). She had a sister, named probably like 
hei’self, Maiy (John xix. 25), and she was con- 
nected by maiTiage (Luke i. 36) with Elisabeth, 
%vho was of the tiiw of Levi and of the lineagf 
of Aaron. This is all that we know of her ante- 
cedents. In the summer of the year which is 
known as n.c. 5, Mary was living at Nazmeth, 
prolmhly at her parants’ — pos.sibly at her elder 
sister’s — ^house, not having yet been taken by 
Jos(>ph to his home. She was at this time be- 
trothed to Joseph, and was therefore regarded by 
the Jewish law and custom as his wife, though he 
had not yet a husband’s rights over her. At this 
time the angel Gabriel came to her with a message 
from God, and announced to her that she was to 
be the mother of the long-expected Messiah. The 
scene as well as the salutation is veiy similar to 
that recounted in the Book of Daniel (x. 18, 19). 
Gabriel proceeds to instruct Maiy that by the oper- 
ation of the Holy Ghost the everlasting Son of the 
Fathof should be bora of her. He further informs 
her, ^rhaps as a sign by which she might convince 
herself tliat his prediction with regairi to herself 
would true, that her relative Elisabeth was 
within three months of being delivered of a child. 
The angel left Mary, and she set off' to visit Elisa- 
beth either at Hebran or Juttah (Luke 1. 39), 
where the latter lived with her husband Zacharias, 
about 20 miles to the south of Jerusalem, and 
therefore at a reiy considerable distance from 
Nazareth. Immediately on her entrance into the 
house she was saluted by Elisabeth as the mother 
of her Lord, and had evidence of the truth of the 
angel’s saying with regard to her cousin. She em- 
braied her feelings of exultation and thankfulness in 
the hirnin known under the name of the Magnificat, 
The hymn is founded on Hannah’s song of thank- 
fulness (1 Sam. ii. 1-10). Mary returaed to Naaa- 
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p«tih shoiily before the birth of John the Baptist, 
and continued living at her own home. In the 
ooui*ae of a ft'W months Joseph became aware that 
«he was with child, and determined on giving her a 
bill of divorcement, instead of yielding her up to 
tho law to sutler the penalty which he supposed 
that she had incurred. Being, however, warned 
and 8atis6ed by an angel who appeared to him in a 
dream, he took her to his own house. It was soon 
after this, as it would seem, that Augustus* decree 
was promulgated, and Joseph and Mai-y travelled 
to Bethlehem to have their names enrolled in the 
registers (b.O. 4) by way of prepamtion for the 
taxing, which however was not completed till ten 
years afterwards (a.d, 6), in the goveinorship of 
Quirinus. They reached Bethlehem, and there 
Mary brought forth the i>aviour of the world, and 
humbly laid him iu a manger. The visit of the 
shepherds, the circumcision, the adoration of the 
wise men, and the presentation in the Temple, 'are 
rather scenes in the life of Christ than in that of 
his mother. The presentation in the Temple might 
not take place till forty days after the birth of the 
child. The poverty of St. Mary and Joseph, it 
may be noted, is shown by their making the oHer- 
iiig of the poor. The song of Simeon and the 
thanksgiving of Anna, like the wonder of the shep* 
herds and the adoration of the magi, only in- 
cidentally refer to Mary. One passage alone in 
Simeon’s address is specially directed to her, “ Yea 
a swoid shall pierce through own soul also.’* 
The exact purport of these junSjn is doubtful. In 
the flight into Egypt, Mary and the babe had the 
support and protection of Joseph, as well as in 
their retuin from thence, in the following year, on 
the death of Herod the Great (B.C. 3). It may be 
that the holy family at this time took up their 
residence in the house of Mary’s sister, the wife of 
Clopas. Henceforward, until the beginning of our 
Loi^*s ministry — i. e, from n.c. 3 to a.d. 26 — we 
may picture St. Mary to ourselves as living in 
Nazareth, in a humble sphere of life. Two cir- 
cumstances alone, so far as we know, broke in on 
the otherwise even flow of her life. One of these 
was the temporary loss of her Son when he re- 
mained behind in Jei-usalem, A,D. 8 . The other 
was the death of Joseph. The exact date of this 
last event we cannot determine, but it was pro- 
bably not long after the other. From the lime at 
which our Loid*s ntinistry commenced, St. Mary is 
withdrawn allmost wholly from sight. Four times 
only Is the veil removed, which, not surely without 
a reason, is thrown over her. These four occasions 
are, — 1. The mariiage at Cana of Galilee (John ii.). 
2. The attempt which she and hia brethren made 
to speak with him*’ (Matt. xii. 46^Jfark iii. 
21 and 31 ; Luke viii. 19). 3. The Craciflxion. 
, 4, The days succeeding the Ascension (Acta i. 14). 
If to these we add two references to her, the first 
by her Nazarene fellow-citizens (Matt. xiii. 54, 55 ; 
Mark vi. 1-3), the second by a woman in the mul- 
titude (Luke xi. 27), we have specified every event 
known to ns in her life. It is noticeable that, on 
eveiT occasion of our Lord's addressing her, or 
speaking of her, there is a sound of reproot in His 
words, with the exception of the last words spoken 
to her from the cross. — 1. The marriage at Cana 
in Galilee took place in the three months which 
intervened betweoi the baptism of Christ and the 
passover of the year 27. When Jesus was found by 
bis mother and Joseph in the Temple in the year 8» 
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we find him r^udiatiqg the mane df '**flrther*' 
as applied to Joseph (Lake ai« 48, 49)» Now, is 
like manner, at His first minible wbioh inaugurates 
His ministry. He solemnly withdraws himself from 
the authority of His eai'thly mother.— 2, Capernaum 
(John ii. 12) and Nazaroth (Matt. iv. 13, ziii. 54; 
Mark vi. 1) appear to have been "the residence of 
St. Maiy for a considerable peiiod. The next time 
that she is brought before us we find her at Caper- 
naum. It is the autumn of the year 28, more than 
a year and a half after the mii'^le wrought at the 
mariiage-feast in Cana. Mary was still living with 
her sister, and her nephews and .nieces, James, 
Joses, Simon, Jude, and their three sisters (Matt, 
xiii. 55) ; and she and they heard of the toils which 
He was undergoing, and they understood that He 
was denying himsdf every relaxation from His 
labours. Their human aflection conquered their 
faith. They theretbro sent a message, begging Him 
to allow them to speak to Him. Again He re- 
proves. Again He i-efuses to admit any authority 
on the part of his relatives, or any privilege on 
account of their relationship.— 3. The next scene 
in St. Mary’s life brings us to the foot of the cross. 
She was standing theie with her sister Mary and 
Mary Magdalene, and Salome, and other women, 
having no doubt followed her Son as"she was able 
throughout the teiTible moniing of Good Fnday. 
It was about three o’clock in the afternoon, and He 
was about to give up His spirit. Standing neai 
the company of the women was St. John; and, 
with almost His last words, Christ commend^ His 
mother to the care of him who had borne the name 
of the disciple whom Jesus loved. “ Woman, be- 
hold thy son.** And from that hour St. John 
assures us that he took her to his own abode. — 
4. A veil is drawn over her sojtow and over her 
joy which succeeded that sorrow. Mediaeval ima- 
gination has supposed, but Scripture does not state, 
that her Son appeared to Maiy after His resun-eo- 
tion from the dead. She was doubtless living at 
Jerusalem with John, cherished with the tender- 
ness which her tender soul would have specially 
needed, and which undoubtedly she found pre- 
eminently in St. John. We have no record of her 
presence at the Ascension, or at the descent of the 
Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. What we 
do read of her is, that she remained stedfast iu 
pniyer in the upper room at Jerusalem with Mary 
Magdalene and Salome, and those known as the 
Lord’s brothers and the apostles. This is the last 
view that we have of her. Holy Scripture leaves 
her engaged in prayer. From this point forwards 
we know nothing of her. It is probable that tlie 
rest of her life was spent in Jerusalem with St. 
John (see Epiph. Jlaer, 78). Acooiding to one 
tradition the beloved disciple would not leave 
Palestine until she had expii^ in his arras. Oilier 
tiuditiohs make her jouiuey with St. John to 
Ephesus, and there die in extreme old age. — 5, The 
charmter of St. Mary is not drawn by any of the 
Evangelists, but dome of its lineaments are inci- 
dentally manifested in the fragmentary recoi*d which 
is given of her. It is clear ftam St. Luke’s ac- 
count, though without any such intimation wc 
might rest assured of the fact, that her youth had 
been spent in the study of the Holy Scriptures, and 
tliat she had set before her the example of the holy 
women of the Old Testament as her model. 
would appear from the Magnificalb (Luke L.46). 
Her &ith and humility exhibit themselves iu her 
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immediatA jumnder of herself to the Divine will, 
though ignoinut how that will should be accom- 
plished v^Luke i. 38); her eiiei*gy and earnestness^ 
in her journey fiom Nazaretli to Hebion (Luke i. 
39) ; her happy thankfulness^ in her song of joy 
(Luke i. 48) ; her silent musing thoughtfulness, m 
her pondering over the shephei-ds’ visit (Luke ii. 
4$), and in her keeping her Son’s words in her 
heai*t (Luke iu 51), though she could not fully 
undei'stand their iniporrt. In a word, so far as 
St. Mai j is portrayed to ns in Scripture, she is, 
as we should have expected, the most tender, the 
most tiiithful^ humble, patient, and loving of 
women, but a woman still. —II I. Her after life^ 
u'hoHy tegendanf. — We pass again into the region 
&f fiee and joyous legend which we quitteil for that 
»f true history at the period of the Annunciation. 
The Gospel lecord confined tlie play of imagination, 
and as soon as this check is withdrawn t)ie legend 
bni-sts out afresh. The legends of St. AJary’s child- 
hood may be ti'aced back as fai- as tlie third or even 
the second century. I’hose of her death are pro- 
bably of a later date. The oliiet" legend was for a 
length of time considered to be a veritable history, 
wiitten by Altdito Bishop of Sardis in the 2nd 
century., When the apostles sepamtod in older to 
evangelise the world, Alary continued to live with 
St. John’s parents in their house near the Atoniit of 
Olives, and every day she went out to pray at the 
tomb of (.'hrist, and at Golgotha. And in the 
twenty-second year after the ascension of the Lord, 
Alary felt her heart burn with an inexpressible 
longing to be with her Son ; and behold an angel 
appeared to her, and announced to her that hei 
soul should be taken up fiom her body on the third 
day, and he placed a palm-branch fixnn paiadise 
in her hands, and desirtnl tfiat it should be car- 
ried before her bier. And Mary besought that the 
apostles might be gathered lound her before she 
died, and the angel replied that they should come. 
And the j)ei)ple of Bethlehem brought their sick to 
the house, and they were all healed. Then, on the 
sixth day of the week, the Holy .Spirit commanded 
the aiKK'itlos to Uike up Mary, and to carry her 
from Jerusalem to Gethsemane. And the angel 
Gabriel announced that on the first day of tin* 
week Mary’s soul should be removed from this 
world. And on the morning of that day theie 
(!ame Eve and Anne and Elisabeth, and they kissed 
Mary and told her who they weie: came Adam, 
Seth, Shem, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David, 
and the jest of the old fathers; came Enoch and 
Elias and Aloses; came twelve chariots of angels 
innumerable : and then appeared the Lord Christ 
in his humanity. And Alary pi-ayed. And after 
her piayer was finished her face shone with mar- 
vellous brightness, and she stretched out her hands 
and blessed them all ; and her ISon put forth his 
hands and received her pure soul, and bore it into 
his Fathei-^s ti easure-house. And the ajiostles c^-- 
ried her body to tlie valley of Jehoshaphat, to a 
place whi^h the Loid liad told them of, and John 
went before and carried the palm-branch And 
they placed her in a new tomb. And suddenly 
there appeared the Lord Christ, surrounded by a 
multitude of angels. And he commanded Michael 
the archangel to bring down the soul of Mary. 
And Gabriel rolled away the stone, and the Lord 
»>aid, “ Kise up, my beloved, thy body shall not 
suffer coiTUption ‘ ill the tomb.” And immediately 
M»ry arose lUid bowed hei'self at his feet and wor- 
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shipped ; and the Loixl kissed hei' and gave her to 
the angels to carry her to paimlise. But Thomas 
was not present with the rest. And he ari’i^ed just 
atler ail these things were accomplished, and he 
demanded to see the sepulchre in which they hail 
laid his Lady ; “ For ye know,” said he, that 
I am Thomas, and unless I sec 1 will not believe.” 
Then Peter arose in haste and wi’ath, and the other 
disciplss with him, and they opened the sepulchre 
and went in ; but they found nothing therein save 
that in which her body had been wrapped.— 
IV. Jewish traditions respecting her, — These are 
of a very different nature from the light-hearted 
fairy-tale-like stories which we have recounted 
above. The most definite and outspoken of these 
slanders is that which is contained in the book 
called Toldoth Jesu, It is proved by Ammon to 
be a comjwsition of the 13th ceiituiy. In the 
Gospel of Kicodemus, otherwise called the Acts ot 
Pjlhte, we find the Jews i*epresented as charging 
our Loj-d with illegitimate birth (c. 2). The (i;tte 
of this Gos|iel is akmt the end of the 3rd century. 
Stones to the same effect may be found in the 
Talmud — not in the Alislnia, which date.s from the 
2nd century, but in the Gemara, which is of the 
5th or. 6th.— V. Mahometan traditions. — These aio 
again <’ast in a totally ilillerent mould from tho&e 
of the .lews. Alahomet and his followers appear 
to have gathei'ed up tlie floating Oriental traditions 
which originated in the legends of St. Mary’s early 
yeai’s, given above, and to have drawn from them 
and from the Bible indiffei-cntly. He is reported tc 
have said that many men have arj'ived at perfec- 
tion, but only four women; ami that these aie, 
Asia the wife of Pharaoh, Alary the daughter of 
Ami-am, his first wife Khadtjah, and his daughter 
F&timu.— V^I, Emblems. — There was a time in the 
history of the Church when all the e.\pressions used 
in the book of Canticles weie applied at oncje to St. 
Alary. Consequently all the Eastern metaphors ot 
king Solomon have been hardened into symliols, and 
i’epie.sented in pictiues or sculpture, and attached 
to her in popular litonies.— Vil. Cnltiis of the 
Blessed Virgin. — We do not enter into the theo- 
logical bearings of the woi-ship of St. Alary ; but we 
shall have left our task incomplete if we do not add 
a short Iiistoiical sketch of the oiigin, pi ogress, and 
present state of the devotion to her. What was 
its oiigin? Certainly not the Bible. There is not 
a woid there from which it cduld lie inferml ; nor 
in the Creeds; nor in the Fathers of the first five 
centuries. Whence, then, did it arise ? There is 
not a shadow of doubt that the origin of the wor- 
ship of St. Alary is to be found in the ajwcryphal 
legends of her birth and of her death which we have 
given above. There we find the germ of what 
afterwards expanded into its present portentous 
proportions. !Some of the legends of her birth are 
as early as the 2nd or 3rd century. They were tlie 
production of the Gnostics, and were unanimously 
and fiinily lejccted by the CJiurch of the first five 
centuries as fabulous and heretical. Down to the 
time of the Nestoi iari contioversy the ouUus of the 
Blesse^ Viigin would appear to have been wholly 
cxteiual to the Church, and to have been regarded 
as heretical. But the Nestorian controverMes j)io- 
duced a great change of sentiment in men’s minds. 
Nestorius had inaiutained, or at least it was the 
tendency of Nestoiianism to maintain, not only that 
oaf lord had two natures, the divine and the human 
(which was ri^ht), but also that He was two jjer- 
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lODf* in such sort that the ch[ld bojt) of Mary was 
not dixine, but merely an ordinary human being, 
until the divinity subsequently united itself to Him. 
This was condemned by the Council of Ephesus in 
tl»e year 431 ; and the title 0cdroKos, loosely trans- 
lated “ Mother of ‘God,** was sanctioned. The 
object of the Council and of the Anti-Nestorians 
was in no sense to add honour to the mother, but 
to maintain the true doctrine with respect to the 
Son. Kevertheless the result was to magnify the 
mother, and, after a time, at the expense of the 
Son. The legends too wore no longer treated so 
roughly as before. The Gnostics were not now 
objects of dread. Ne-storians, and afterwards Icono- 
clasts, were objects of hatred. From this time the 
worslnp of St. Mary grew apace. We learn the 
pie^ent state of the religious legaid in which she 
is held throughout tlie south of P^urope from St. 
Alfonso de* Liguoii whose every word is vouched 
for by the whole weight of his Church’s authority. 
Thus in the worship of the Blessed Virgin there 
are two distinctly-marlced periods. The first is 
that wliich connnencos with the apostolic times, 
and brings us down to the close of the centuiy 
in which the Council of P^phesus was held, during 
which time the worship of St. Mary was wholly 
external to the Church, and was regarded by the 
(’hurch as heretical, and confined to Gnostic and 
Collyridian heretics. The second period commences 
with the Glh century^ when it began to spread 
within the Chinch; and, in spite of the shock 
given it by the lleforination, has continued 
spiead, and is spreading still,— VIII. Her Ass^mip^ 
tion. — Not only religious sentiments, but facts 
grew up in exactly the same way. The Assumj)- 
tion of St. Mniy is a fact, or an alleged tact. How 
has it come to be accepted? At the end of the 
5th century we find that there existed a book, De 
Transitu Virginis M<triae, which was condemned 
by Popp GeUusius as apocryphal. This book is 
witliout doubt the oldest foim of the legend. 
l)own to the end of the 5th century the story of 
the Assumption was external to the Church, and 
distinctly lookcnl upon by the Church as belonging 
to the heretics and not to her. But then came the 
change of sentiment ah’oady referred to, consequent 
on tlie Ne.storian controversy. About the .s-ame 
time, probably, or rather later, an insertion (now 
recognised on all hands to be a forgery) was ma»le 
in Enaebius* Chronicle, to the eflect that “ in the 
year a.d. 48 Maiy the Virgin was taken up into 
he,aven, as some wrote that they had had it re- 
vealed to them,’* The first writers within the 
Church, in wliose extant writings we find the 
Assumption asserted, are Gregory of 1’ours in the 
6th century, who has merely copied Melito’s book, 
De Transitu {De Glor, Moj't, lib. i. c, 4; Migne, 
71, p. 708) ; Andrew of Crete, who probably lived 
in the 7th century ; and John of Damascus, who 
lived at tiie beginning of the 8th century. The 
la.st of these authors refers to the P^uthymiac his- 
tory as stating that Marcian and Pulchena being 
in search of the body of St. Mary, sent to Juvenal 
of Jerusiilem to inquire for it. Juvenal tells them 
the legend. Here again we see a legend originated 
by heretics, and remaining external to the Church 
till tlie close of the 6th century, creeping into the 
Church during the 6th and 7th centuries, and 
finally ratified by the authority both of Rome and 
Constantinople.— IX. Her Immaculate Conception, 
—Similarly with regard to the sinlessuoBS of St. 
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Mary, which has issued in the dogma of the immn- 
cuiate Conception. Down to the close of the 5th. 
century the sentiment with respect to her was 
identical with that which is expressed by thiJi*- 
Ic^iana of the Church of England. At this time 
the cliange of mind before referred to, as onginated 
by the Nestorian controvereies, was spreading within 
the Church ; and it became more and more the 
general belief that St. Mary was preserved from 
actual sin by the grace of God. This opinion liad 
become almost universal in the 12th century. And 
now a further step was taken. It was maintained 
by St. Beruaid that St. Mary was conceived in 
original sin, but that before her* birth she wa.s 
cleansed from it, like John the Baptist and Jeremiah. 
This was the sentiment of the 13th century. Early 
in the I4th century died J. Dufis Scotus, and he is 
the fir.st theologian or* schoolman who threw out 
ns a possibility the idea of an Immaculate Concei)- 
tion. which would exempt St. Mary from original 
as well as actual sin. From this time forward 
there was a stmggle between the maculate and 
iinnnu ulate conceptioiiistN, which lias led at length 
to the decree of Dec. 8, 1854, but which has not 
ceased with that decree. 

Maiy, a Roman Christian who is greeted by 
St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 6) 
as having toiled haid for him. Nothing more is 
known of her. 

Mas'aloth, a place in Arbela, wliich Bacchides 
and Aloinius, the two generals of Demetrius, be- 
sieged and took with great slaughter on their way 
from the north to Gilgal (1 Macc. ix. 2). The 
name Mesaloth is omitted by Josephus, nor has 
.any trace of it been since discovered; but the 
word may, as Robinson suggests, have originally 
signified the “ steps ” or “ ten aces.** In that case 
it was proliably a name given to the remarkable 
caverns still existing on the northern side of the 
same Wady, and now called KuWat Ibn Ma*an, 

Has'chil. The title of thirteen Psalms; xxxii., 
xln„ xliv.. xlv., lii.-lv., Ixxiv., Ixxviii., Ixxxviii., 
Ixxxix., cxlii. In the Psalm in which it first 
occurs as a title, the root of the word is found in 
another form (Ps. xxxii. 8), “ I will instruct thee,” 
from which circiunstancc, it has been inferred, the 
title was applied to the whole Psalm as didactic. 
But since Maschil ” is afiixcd to many Psalms 
which would scarcely be classed as didactic, Gese- 
nius (or rather Roediger) explains it as denoting 
“ any sacred song, relating to divine things, whose 
end it was to promote wisdom and piety.” Ewald 
regards Ps, xlvii. 7 (A. V. “ sing ye praises with 
understanding'” mnschil as the key to the 
meaning of Maschil, which in his opinion is a 
musical teim, denoting a melody requiring great 
skill in its oxoculion. The objection to the ex- 
planation of lioediger is, that it is wanting in 
precision, and would allow the teim Maschil ’* to 
be applied to every Psalm in the Psalter. The 
suggestion of Ewald has most to commend it. 

Maah, one of the sons of Aram (Gen. x, 23). 
In I Clir. i. 17 the name appeals as Melhech. As 
to the geographical position of Mash, Josephus 
connects the name with Mesene in lower Babylonia, 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf. The more pro- 
bable opinion is that which has been adopted bv 
Bochart and others, that the name Mash is repi'e- 
sented by the Mons Masim of classical writev’s, 
a range which forms the noiishern boundaiy ol 
Mesopotamia, between the Tig^s and Euphratei. 
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Kaliacli oonnects the neines of Mash and Mysia: 
tbk IB, to snj the least, extremely doubtful. 

XaA'al. The same as Mi^eal or Mishal (1 
Chr. Ti. 74). 

Kaai'as, one of the seiTants of Solomon, whose 
descendants I'etumed with Zorobabel (1 Esdr. ▼. 34). 

Mai'maiL This name occurs for Suemaiah in 
1 Esd. viii. 43 (comp. £zr. viii. 16). 

Kaiora. [Old Testamekt.] 

Has'phn. L A place opposite to Jerusalem, at 
which Judas Maccabaeus and his followers assem- 
bled themselves to bewail the desolation of the city 
and the sanctuary (1 Macc. iii. 46). There is no 
doubt that it is identical with MlZPEH of Ben- 
jamin.— S. One of the cities which were taken 
from the Ammonites by Judas Maccabaeus in his 
campaign on the east of Joi'dan (1 Macc. v. 35). 
It is probably the ancient city of Mizpeh of Gilead. 

Mas'idkah, an ancient place, the native spot of 
Smlah, one of the old kings of the Edomites (Gen. 
xxxvi. 36; 1 Chr. i. 47). Schwarz (215) men- 
tions a site called En^Masrak, a few miles south of 
Petra. He prabahly refers to the place mai'ked 
.4m Mafrak in Palmer*8 Map, and Ain el^Usdaka 
m Kiepert’s. 

Mas'sa, a son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 14 ; 1 Chr. 
i. 30). His descendants were not impiobsibly the 
Mastmi, who am placed by Ptolemy in the east of 
Arabia, near the border’s of Babylonia. 

Mas'sah, •*. e, ^Uemptation,** a name given to 
the sjx>t, aJ.*»o called Meribah, where the Israelites 
tempted Jeiiovah (Ex. xvi. 7 \ Ps. xcv. 8, 9 ; Heb. 
iii. 8). 

Hassi'as == Maaseiam 3 (1 Esd. ix. 22 ; comp. 
Ezr. X. 22). 

Masai'as. The same as Masseiaii, 20, the 
ancestor of Baruch (Bar. i, 1). 

Mastich-Tree oc(;urs only in the Apocrypha 
(Susan, vei’. 54), where the margin of the A. V. 
hsa lentisk, Thei’e is no doubt that the Greek 
woid is correctly rendci^, as is evident from the 
descripilon of it by Theophrastus, Pliny, Dioscorides, 
and other writers. The fragrant resin known in 
the arts as ** mastich,*' and which is obtained by 
incisions made in the trunk in the month of 
August, is the produce ot this tree, whose scientific 
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is JHttaehia It is used with us to 

strengthen the teeth and gums^ and was so aj plied 
by the ancients, by whom it Was much prized on 
tnis account, and for its many supposed medicaf 
virtues. Both Pliny and Dioscorides state that the 
best mastich comes from Cluos. Toumefort has 
given a full and very interesting account of the 
Lentisks or Mastich plants of Scio (Chios). The 
Pistachia lentiscw is common on the shores of 
the Mediten'anean. According to Stimid {Flor-, 
PalaeBt, No. 559) it has been observed at Joppa, 
both by Rauwolf and Pooocke. The Afastich-tiee 
belongs to the natural order Anaoardiaceae, 

Mathaa'ias » MaTtaniah, a descendant of 
Pahath-Moab (1 Esd. ix. 31 ; comp. Ezr. x. 30). 

MAthu'iala = Methuselah, the son of Enoch 
(Luke iii. 37). 

Matured, a daughter of Mezahab, and mother of 
Mehetabel, who was wife of Hadar (or Hadad) 
of Pau, Idng of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 39 ; 1 Chr. 
i. 50). 

Mat'ri, a family of the tribe of Benjamin, to 
which Saul the king of Israel belonged (1 Sam. 
X. 21). 

Kat'taa. 1. The priest of Baal slain before his 
altais in the idol temple at Jerusalem (2 K. xi. 18 ; 
2 Chr. xxiii. 17). He probably accompanied Atha- 
liah from Samaria.— 2t The father of Shcphatiah 
(Jer. xxxviii. 1). 

Mat'tanah, a station in the latter ])art of the 
wanderings of the Israelites (Num. xxi. 18, 19), 
It lay next beyond the well, or Beer, and between 
it and Nahaliel ; Nahaliel again being but one 
day's journey from the Baraoth or heights of MoJtb, 
Mattanah was therefore probably situated to the 

5. E. of the Dead Sea, but uo name like it appears 
to have been yet discovered. 

Mattani'ail. 1. The original name of Zedekiah 
ing of Judah, which was changed when Nebuchad- 
nezzar placed him on the throne instead of his 
nephew Jehoiachin (2 K. xxiv, 17).— 2. A Levite 
singer of the sons of Asaph (I Chr. ix. 15). He 
is described as the son of Micah, Micha (Neh. 

xi. 17), or Michaiah (Neh. xii. 35), and after the 
return from Babylon lived in the villages of the 
Netophatliites (1 Chr. ix. 16) or Netophathi (Neh. 

xii. 28), which the singere had built in the neigh- 
bourhoal of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 29). As leader of 
the Temple choir after its restoration (Neh. xl. 17, 
xii. 8) in the time of Nehemiah, he took part in 
the musical service which accompanied the dedi- 
cation of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 26, 35). 
We find him among the Levites of the second I’ank, 
“keepers of the thresholds,” an ollice wliich fell 
to the singers (comp. 1 Chr. xv. 18, 21).— 8. A 
descendant of Astiph, and ancestor of Jahaziel the 
Lovite m the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xx, 
14).— 4. One of the sons of Elam (Ezr. x. 26).— 

6. One of the sons of Zattu (Ezr. x. 27).— 6. A 
descendant of Pahath-Monb (Ezr. x. 30).— And 

7. One of the sonsofBani (Ezr. x. 37), who all 
at away their foreign wives at Elm's command.— 
w A Levite, father of Zaccur, and ancestor of 

Hanan the under-tieasurer who had chai'ge of the 
offerings for the Levites in the time of Nehemiah 
(Neh. xiii. 13).— 9. One of the fourteen sons of 
Heman, whose office it was to blow the horns in the 
Temple service as appointed by David (1 Chr. xxv. 
4, 16).— 10^ A descendant of Asaph, the Levite 
minstrel, who assisted in the purification of the 
Temple in the reign of Heeekiah (2 Chr. xxlx. 13\ 
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Mat^tatha, th« son of Nathan, and ffrandson of 
David in the fenealogy of our Lord (Li£e iiL 31). 

ICat'tathi^ a descendant of Hashum, who put 
away his foreign wife in the time of Eara (Ezr. x. 33). 

Xattathi'M. 1* = Mattithiah, who stood I 
at Ezra's right hand when he read the law to the 
people (1 &dr. ix. 43; comp. Neh. viii. 4).— 
2. The father of the Maccabees (1 Macc. ii. 1, 14, 
16, 17, 19, 24, 27, 39, 45, 49, xiv. 29).— 8. The 
son of Ab^lom, and brother of Jonathan 14 
(1 Macc. xi. 70, xiii. 11).— 4. The son of Simon 
Maccabeus, who was treacherously murdered, to- 
gether with his father and brother, in the foi'tress 
of Docus, by Ptolomeus the son of Abubus (1 Macc. 
xvi, 14). — 6. One of the three envoys sent by 
Nicanor to treat with Jndas Maccabeus (2 Macc. 
xiv. 19).— 6. Son of Amos, in -he genealogy of 
Jesus Christ (Lukb iii. 25).— 7. Son of Semei, in 
the same catalogue (Luke iii. 26). 

Xattenal. 1. One of the family of Hashum, 
who in tlie time of Ezra had maiTied a foreign wife 
(Ezr. X. 33).— 2* A descendant of Bani, who put 
away his forei^ wife at Ezm’s command (Ezr. x. 
37).— 8. A priest in the days of Joiakim the son of 
Jeshua (Neh. xii. 19). 

Xat'than, the son of Eleazar, and grandfather 
of Joseph “the husband of Mary" (Matt. i. 15). 
lie occupies the same place in the genealogy as 
Mattuat in Luke iii. 24, with whom indeed he 
is probably identical. 

Matthani'as =: Mattaniah, one of the descend- 
ants ot Elam (1 Esdr. ix. 27 ; comp. Ezr. x. 26). 

Mat'that. 1. Son of Levi and grandfather of 
Joseph, according to the genealogy of Luke (iii. 
24).— 2. Also the son of a Levi, and a progenitor 
of Joseph (Luke iii. 29). 

Matthe'las = Maaseiah 1 (1 Esd. ix. 19; comp. 
Ezr. X. 13). 

Mat' thaw. Matthew the Apostle and Evan- 
gelist is the same as Levi (Luke v. 27-29) the son 
of a certain Alphaeus (Mark ii, 14). His call to 
be an Apostle is related by all three Evangelists in 
the same words, except that Matthew (ix. 9) gives 
the former, and Mark (ii. 14) and Luke (v. 27) 
the latter name. The publicans, properly so called 
ipuhlicani), wci'e persons who farmed the Roman 
tiixes, and they were usually, in later times, Roman 
knights, and persons of wealth and credit. They 
employed under them inferior officers, natives of 
the province where the taxes were collected, called 
properly portitores, to which class Matthew no 
doubt belonged. Eusebius mentions that alter our 
Lord's ascension Matthew preached in Judaea (some 
add for fifteen years), and then went to foreign 
nations. To the lot of Matthew it fell to visit 
Aethiopia, says Socrates Scholasticus. But Am- 
brose says tiiat Cod opened to him the counti'y of 
the Fei'siaiis; Isidore the Macedonians; and others 
the Parthians, the Medes, the Persians of the 
Euphrates. Nothing whatever is really known. 
Hemcleon, the disciple of Valentinus, describes him 
aa dying a natural death, which Clement, Origeu, 
and Tertullian seem to accept : the tradition that he 
died a martyr, he it true or false, came in afterwards. 

XattheWy Gosp^ Ol The Gospel which beara 
the name of St. Matthew was written by the 
Apostle, according to the testimony of all antiquity. 
L Language in which it was first written, — We 
are told on the authority of Papias, Irenaeus, Pan- 
taenuB, Origen, EusebiuS) Epiphanius, Jerome, and 
many other Father's, that the Go^l was firet 
written in Hebr ew, i. e. in tlie vemacyar language 
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of Palestine, the Aramaic, a, Papias of Hkrapoite 
(who flourished in the first half of the 2iui cen- 
tury) says, ** MattJiew wi'ote the divine oracles in 
the Hebrew dialect ; and each inteiqxreted them as 
he was able.” b, Irenaeus sSys (iii. 1), that 
“ whilst Peter and Paul wem preaching at Rome • 
and founding the Church, Matthew put forth his 
written Gospel amongst the Hebrews in their own 
dialect.” c. According to Eusebius, Pantaenus “ is 
reported to liave gone to the Indians, where it is 
said that he found the Gospel of Matthew already 
among some who had the knowledge of Christ there, 
to whom Bartholomew, one of the apostles, had 
pi-eached, and left them the Gospel of Matthew 
written in Hebrew, which was preseiTed till the 
time referr ed to.” This story reappears in two dif- 
ferent foi-ms Jerome and Ruffinus say that Pan- 
taenns brought back with him this Hebrew Gospel ; 
and Nicephorus asserts that Bartholomew dictated 
the Gospel of Matthew to the inhabitants of that 
country, d. Origen says, ” As I have learnt by 
ti'adition concerning the fl>ar Gospels, which alone 
are received without dispute by the Church of God 
under heaven : the fii'st was written by St. Matthew, 
once a tax-gatherer, afterwards an apostle of Jesus 
Christ, who published it for the benefit of the 
Jewish converts, composed in the Hebr*ew lan- 
guage.*' e, Eusebius (AT. E, iii. 24) gives as his 
own opinion the following j “ Matthew having first 
pr-eached to the Hebrews, delivered to them, when 
he was preparing to depart to other countries, his 
Gospel, composed in their native language.” Other 
passages to the same effect occur in Cyr’il, Epi- 
phanius, Hieronymus, who mentions the Hebrew 
original in seven places at least of his works, and 
from Gregory of Nazianzus, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and other later writers. From all these there is nc 
doubt that the old opinion was that Matthew wrote 
in the Hebrew language. So far all the testimony 
is for a Hebrew original. But there are arguments 
of no mean weight in favour of the Greek. 1. The 
quotations from the 0. T. in this Gospel ar'e of two 
^nds : those introduced into the narrative to point 
out the fulfilment of prophecies, &c. ; and those 
where in the course of the narrative the per'sons 
introduced, and especially our Lord Himself, make 
use of 0. 'T. quotations. Between these two claSses 
a diflei ence ot tr eatment is oh^ervable. • In the latter 
class, where the citations occur in discourses, the 
Septuagint version is followed. The quotations in 
the narrative, however, do not follow the Septua- 
gint, but appeal' to be a trerislation from the Hebrew 
text, A mere trarrslator could not have done this. 
But an indejrerrdent writer, using the Greek tongue, 
and wishing to conform his narrative to the oral 
teaching of the A po.stles, might liave used for the 
quotations the well-kirown Greek O. T. used by his 
colleagues. 2. But this difficulty is to be got over 
by assuming a high authority for this translation, 
as though made by an inspired writer ; and it has 
been su^ested that this writer was Matthew him- 
self, or at least that he directed it, or it was 
some other Apostle, or James the brother of the 
Lord, or John, or the general body of the Apostles, 
or that two disciples of St, Matthew wrote, frem 
him, the one in Ai'amaic and the other in Greek 
3. The original Hebrew, of which so many speak, 
no one of the witnesses ever saw (Jerome is no ex- 
ception) ; and so little store has the Church set 
upon .it that it has utterly perished. 4. cer- 
tain that a gospel, not the same €» our oanonhal 
Matthew, sometimes usurped lie Apostle^s :Maiie ; 
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and some of the witnesses we have quoted apprar 
to have referred to this in one or other of its 
various torins or names. The Kazamies and Ebi- 
oniles possessed encli a modificatioo of the same 
gospel, which no dhubc each alteied mol’s and more 
as their tenets diverged, and which bore various 
names — the Gospel of the twelve Apostles, the 
Gospel according to the Hebmws, the Gospel of 
Peter, or tlie Gospel according to Matthew. Enough 
is known to decide tiuit the Gospel accoixling to the 
HeUi’ews was not identical with our Gospel of Mat 
thew; but it had many points of resemblance to 
the synoptical gospels, and especially to Matthew. 
Is it impossible that when the Hebrew Matthew is 
spoken of, this questionable document, the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, was really vefei’ied to? All that 
is cCrtaiQ is, that Nazarenes or Ebiouites, or both, 
boasted that they possessed the original Gospel of 
Matthew. Jerome is the exception; and him we 
can convict of the very mistake of confounding the 
two, and almost on his own confession.— II. Style 
and J)iction. — 1 . Matthew uses the expression 
“ that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet** (i. 22, ii. 15). In ii. 5, 
and in later j>assnges of Matt, it is abbreviated (ii. 
17, iii. 3, iv. 14, viii. 17, xii. 17, xiii. 14, 35, xxi. 
4, xxvi. 56, xxvii. 9). 2. The reference to the 

Messiali under the niune “Sou of David,** occum 
ill MattJiew eight times; and three -times each in 
Maik and Luke. 3. Jeiusalem is called “the holy 
city,” “the holy place” (iv. 5, xxiv. 15, xxvii. 55). 
4. The expres-^ion avurfKua rov odwuos is used 
five times; in tlie rest of the N. T. only once, in 
Ep. to Hebrews. 5. The phrase “ kingdom of 
heaven,** about thirty-three times ; other writers 
use “ kingdom of Goil,” which is found also iu 
Matthew. 6. “ Heavenly Father,** used about six 
times ; and “ Father in heaven,” about sixteen, and 
without explanation, point to the Jewish mode of 
speaking in this Gospel. For other more minute 
verbal peculiarities, see Credker.— III. Citations 
from 0, T. — The Allowing list is nearly complete; 
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i. 23. Is. vil. 14. xvU. 2. Ex. xxxlv. 29. 

ii. 6. Mic. v. 2. 11. Mai. iii. 1, iv. 5. 

16. Hos. xi. 1. xvlii. 15. Ijcv. xix. 17 (?) 

• 18. Jer. xxxi. IS xlx. 4. Geu. i, 27. 

iii 3. Is xL 3. 5. Gen. ii. 24. 

iv. 4. Deut viii. 3. 7. Deut xxiv. l. 

6. Ps. xd. 11. 19. £.\. XX. 12, J.iev. 

7. Deut vi. 16. xix. 18. 

10. l.)eut. vi. 13. xxi. 5. Zech. ix. 0. 

16. Is, viiL 23, ix. 1. 9. Ps. cxviii. 25. 

V. 6. Ps. xxxvii. 11. 13. l8.lvi.7, Jer.vii. 

21. £x. XX. 13. 11. 

27. Ex. XX. 14. 16. Ps. viii. 2, 

31. Deut. xxiv. 1. 42. Ps. cxviii, 22. 

33. Lev. xix, 12, Deut. 44. Is. viii. 1 4. 

xxiii. 23. xxiL 24. Deut. xxv. 6. 

39. Ex. xxi. 24. 32. £\.iii. 6. 

43, Lev. xix. 18. 37. Deut. vi. 5. 

'rtii. 4. Lev. xlv. 2. 39. . Lev. xix. 18. 

17. Is. liil, 4. 44. PS. cx. 1, 

ix. 13. Hos. vi. 6. xxiii. 36. Gen iv. 8. 2 Obr. 

X. 35. Mlc. vli. 6. xxiv. 21. 

xi. 6. Is. XXXV. 6, xxlx. 38. PS. Ixlx. 25 (?) 

» 18. Jer. xii. 7, xxiL 

10. Mai. iii. 1. 6 (?) 

14. Mai. iv. 5. 39. Ps. cxviii. 26. 

xii. 3. 1 Sam. xxi. 6. xxiv. 15. Dan. ix. 27. 

5. Num. xxviiL 9 Q) 29. Is. xiii. 10. 

7. Hos. vi. 6. ' 37. Gen. vi. 11. 

18. Is. xiii. 1. xxvi 31. Zech. xiii 7. 

40. Jon. L 17. 52. Gen.ix. 6(?) 

42. 1K.X1. 64. Dim. vii. 13.- 

xHi. 14. Is. vi. 9. xxvii 9. Zeeb. xi. 13. 

36. Ps. Ixxdli. 2. 35. Ps. xxii. 18. 

XV. > 4. £x. XX. 12, xxi 17. 43. Ps. XXii 8. 

JW. 8. I8.xxix,l3. 46. F6. xxiii. 
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«»1V. Gemineness of the Oospel, — Some ciitics, 
admitting the apostolic antiquity of a part of the 
Gospel, apply to St. Matthew aa they do to St 
Luke, the gratuitous supposition of a later editoi 
or compiler, who by augmenting and altering the 
earlier document pr^uc^ our present Gospel We 
are naked to believe that in the 2nd century for 
two or more of the Gospels, new works, difieiing 
, from them both in matter and compass, were sub- 
stituted for the old, and that about the end of the 
2nd century our pi*esent Gospels were adopted by 
authority to the exclusion of all othei s, and that 
henceforth tlie copies of the older works cuti-ely 
disappared. I'assages from St. Matthew arp 
quoted by Justin Martyr, by the author of the 
letter to Diognetus, by Hegesippus, Irenaciis, 
Tatian, Athenagorns, Theophilus, Clement, I’e!*- 
tullinn, and Origen. It is nof merely from the 
matU't but the manner of the quotations, from the 
calm appeal as to a settled authority, from the 
absence of all hints of doubt, that we regard it as 
pioveJ that the book we possess had not Iwen the 
subject of any sudden change. The citations of 
Justin Martyr, very impoitmt for this subject, 
have been thought to indicate a source difierent 
from tlie Gospeit* winch we now |x>ssess ; and by 
the word airoyLV'Ofxov^ftfiara (incraoirsh he has 
been supposed to iudiaite that lost work. Synice 
is not given here to show that the remains leferrwJ 
to aie the Gosjiels which we possess, and not any 
one book; and that tliough Justin quotes the 
(iosjiels very loosely, so that bis woids often bear 
but a slight resemblance to the onginal, the same 
is true of his quotations from the Septuagint. The 
genuineness of the two fiiht chapters of the Gospel 
has been questioned, hut is established on satis- 
factoi*)' grounds, i. All tlie old MSS. and veisions 
contain them ; and they are quoted by the Fatheis 
of the 2nd and 3rd centuries. Celsus also know 
ch. ii. ii. 'fheir contents would naturally form 
part of a Gospel intended primarily for the Jews, 

iii. The commencement of ch. iii, is dependent on 
iv 23; and in iv, 13 theie is a reference to ii. 23. 
IV. In constructions and expiessions they are similar 
to the rest of the Gospel. Professor Is’orton dis- 
putes the genuineness of these chapters upon the 
ground of the difiiculty of haimonisiiig them with 
St. Luke’s nan'c'itive, and upon the ground that u 
large number of the Jewish Christians did not j)os- 
scss them in their version of the Gospel.— V. Time 
when the Gospel was written. — Nothing can be said 
on this point with certainty. Some of the ancients 
think that it was written in the eighth year after 
the Ascension (Theophylact and Euthymius) ; others 
in the fiflcenth (Nicephorus) ; whilst Jrenaens says 
(iii. 1) that it was written “ when Peter and Paul 
wei-e preaching in Rome,” and Eusebius at the time 
when Matthew was about to leave Palestine. The 
most probable supposition is that it was wiitteti 
between 50 and 60 ; the exact yeai' cannot even be 
guessed at.— VI. Place where it was written . — 
There is not much doubt that the Gosyiel was 
written in Palestine,— Vll. Purpose of the Oo^el. 

'The Gospel itself tells us by plain internal evid- 
ence that it was written for Jewish converts, to 
show them in Jesus of Nazareth the Messiah of the 
O. T. whom they expected, Jewish converts over 
all the world seem to have been intended, and not 
merely Jews in Palestine. It is pervaded by one 
principle, the fnlfilment of the. Law and of tlus 
Messianic prophecies in the person of Jesus. 

Hatthi'ftSy' the Apostle elected to fill the p1ac4 
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of the ti^itor Judas (Acts i. 26). All beyond this 
that we know of him for certainty is that he had 
been a constant attendant upon the Lord Jesus 
during the whole course of His ministry ; for such 
was declared by St. Peter to be the necessary quali- 
fication of one who was to be a witness of the re- 
surrection. It is said that he preached the Gospel 
and sufiered martyrdom in Ethi^ia. The election 
of Matthias is discussed by Hishop ^veridge; 
WorkSy vol. i. serm. 2. 

Matiilii'as = Mattatiiah, of the descendants of 
Hashiim ( 1 Esdr. ix. 33 ; comp. Ear. x. 33). 

Hattithi'ali. 1. A Levite, the first-born of 
Shallum the Korhite, who presided over the offer- 
ings made in the pans (1 Chr. ix. 31 \ comp. Lev. 
vi. 20 [12]. &c.).— 2. One of the Levites of the 
second rank under Asaph, appointed by David to 
minister before the ark in the musical service 
1 Chr. xvi. 5), “ with harps upon Sheminith ” 
comp. 1 Chr. xv. 21), to le^ the choir.— 8. One 
of the iamily of Nebo, who had married a foreign 
wife in the days of Ezra (Ezr. x. 43).— 4. Pro- 
bably a priest, who stood at the right hand of Ezra 
when he read the law to the people (Ezr. viii. 
4). — 5 . The same as 2, the Hebrew being in the 
lengthened form (1 Chr. xv. 18, 21). He was one 
of the six sons of Jeduthun (1 Chr. xxv. 3, 21). 

MattOOik (Is. vii. 25). The tool used in Ambia 
for loosening the ground, described by Niebuhr, 
answers generally to our mattock or grubbing-axe, ^ 
f. e, a single-headed pickaxe, the sarcultts simplex, \ 
as opposed to hicomis, of Palladius. The ancient i 
Egy]4ian hoe was of wood, and answered for hoe, ' 
spade, and pick. 



Egyptian hoes. (Prom WUklnaon.) 


Maul (t.e. a hammer; a variation of mall, fi-om 
malleus), a woixi employed by our translators to 
render the Hebrew term miphtts. The Hebrew and 
English alike occur in Pi-ov. xxv. 18 only. But a 
derivative from the same root, and differing but 
slightly in form, viz. mappHs, is found in Jer. li. 
20, and is there translate by “ battle-ax." 

Haiu'lixil. The marginal note to the A. V. of 
Dan. xi. 38, the God of farces,** gives, as the 
equivalent of the last word, ** Mauziim, or g^s 
protectors, or munitions.” The Geneva version 
renders the Hebtow as a proper naiq^ both in Dan. 

Con. D. B. 
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zi, 36 and .39, where the woi*d ocenrs'^i^iii (maig:. 
of A. V. “ munitione”). In the Greek versioii oi 
Theodotion it is Ireat^ as a proper namOf as well 
as in the Vulgate. There can be little doubt that 
“ Mauzzim " is to be taken in its literal sense ot 
“ fortresses,” just as in Dan. xi, 19, 39 ; ** the god 
of fortresses ” being then the deity who presided 
over strongholds. But beyond this it is scarcely 
possible to connect an appellation so general with 
any special object of idolatrous woi-ship. Calvin 
suggested that it denoted ** money,” the strongest 
of all powers. By others it has been supposed to 
be Mars. The opinion of Gesenius is more pro- 
bable, Idiat “the god of fortresses” was Jupiter 
Capitolinus, for whom Antiochus built a temple at 
Antioch (Liv, xli. 20). A suggestion made by 
Mr. Layard {Nin. ii. 456, note) is worthy of being 
recorded. After describing Hei’a, the Assyrian 
Venus, as “ standing erect on a lion, and crowned 
with a tower or muml coronet, which, we leara 
from Lucian, was peculiar to the Semitic figure of 
the goddess,” he adds in a note, “ May she be con- 
nected with the * Ei Maozem,' the deity presiding 
over bulwarks and foilresses, the * god of forces ' 
of Dan. xi. 38 ? ” 

Maziti'as == Mattithiah 3 (1 Esd. ix. 35; 
comp. Ezr. x. 43). 

Mac'zarotli. The margin of the A, V. of Job 
xxxviii, 32 gives “ the twelve signs ” as the equi- 
valent of “ Mazzaroth,” and this is in all probabil- 
ity its true meaning. The Peshito-Syriac renders 
it by “ the wain ” or “Great Bear.'’ Fiirst under- 
stands by Mazzaroth the planet Jupiter, the same 
as the “star” of Amos v. 26. On referring to 
2 K. xxiii. 6, we find the word mazzdldth (A. V. 
“ the planets ”), differing only from Mazzaroth in 
having the liquid I for r, and rendered in the mar- 
gin “the twelve signs,” as in the Vulgate. In 
later Jewish writings mazzdldth are the signs of 
the Zodiac. In consequence of tlys, Rashi, and 
the Hebrew commentatoi-s generally, identify maz- 
zaroth and mazzoioth, though their interpretations 
vary. 

Meadow. This word, so peculiarly English, is 
used in the A, V, to translate two words which 
are entirely distinct and independent of each other. 
1. Gen, rii. 2 and 18. Here the word in the 
original is ha-Achd. It appears to be an Egyptian 
term. The same form is retained by the Coptic 
vei-sion. Its use in Job viii. 11 (A, V. “flag”) 
seems to show that it is not a “ meadow, but some 
kind of i^eed or water-plant. But as during high 
inundations of the Nile — such inundations as are 
the cause of fruitful yeara — the whole of the land 
on either side is a marsh, and as the cultivation 
extends up to the very lip of the river, is it not 
possible that Achu may denote the herbage of the 
growing crops? 2, Judg. xx. 33 only: “the 
meadows of Gibeah.” Here the woid is Maareh, 
which Ofxjurs nowhere else with the same vowels 
attached to it. The sense is thus doubly uncer- 
tain. The most plausible interpretation is that ot 
the Peshito-Syriac, which by a slight difference in 
the vowel-points makes the word mearah “tlie 
cave.” 

Me'ah, the Tower of, one of the towers of the 
wall of Jerusalem when rebuilt by Nehemiah (iii, 
1, xii. 39). It stood between the tower of Hana* 
neel and the sheep-gate, and appears to have been 
situated somewhere at the north-east part of the 
city, outside of the walls of Zion. 
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XmIi. Oar information on Uiis aabjoct it liat 
Scanty ; the early Hebrews do not teem to baye 
given special names to their tevoral meals, for 
the terms rendered ‘•dine'* and “dinner** in 
the A. V, (Gen. xliii. 16; Prov, xv. 17) are 
in i^ity general expressions, which might more 
oorrectly beTendered “ eat ** and “ portion of food.** 
In the N. T. we have the Greek terms dpiorov 
and ZtTwpoy, which the A. V. renders respectively 
“dinner** and “supper** (Luke xiv. 12; John 
xxi. 12), but which are more properly “break- 
fast** and “dinner,** There is some uncertainty 
as to the hours at which the meals were taken : 
the Egyptians undoubtedly took their principal 
meal at noon (Gen. xliii. 16) : labourers took a 
light meal at that time (Ruth ii. 14; comp, vei'se 
17); and occasionally that early hour was devoted 
to excess and revelling (1 K. xx. 16). It has been 
inferred from those passages (somewhat too hastily, 
we think) that the principal meal generally took 
place at noon : the Egyptians do inde^ still make 
a substantial meal at that time ; but there are indic^ 
ations that the Jews rather followed the custom 
that prevails among the Bedouins, and made their 
principal meal after sunset, and a lighter meal at 
about 9 or 10 a.m. The postum at meals varied 
at various periods : there is sufficient evidence that 
the old Hebrews were in the habit of sitting (Gen. 
xxvii. 19; Judg. xix. 6; 1 Sam. xx. 5, 24; 1 K. 
xiii. 20), but it does not hence follow that they 
sat on chairs; they may have squatted on the 
ground, as was the occasional, though not perhaps 
the general custom of the ancient Egyptians. The 
table was in this case but slightly elevated above 
the ground, as is still the case in Egypt. As 
luxury increased, the practice of sitting was ex- 
changed for that of reclining : the first intimation 
of this occurs in the prophecies of Amos (iii. 12, 
vi. 4). The custom may have been borrowed in 
the first instance from the Babylonians and Syrians, 
among whom it prevailed at an early period (Ksth. 
i. 6, vii. 8), In the time of our Saviour reclining 
was the universal custom, as is implied in the 
terms used for ** sitting at meat,’* as the A. V. 
incorrectly has it. The couch it^f is only once 


mentioned (Maik rli. 4 ; A. V. “ tablm **), but 
there can be little doubt tiiat the Roman irkmittm 
had been introduced, and that the arrangements of the 
table resembled those described Ky classical writers. 
Generally speaking, only tliree peraons reclined on 
each couch, but occasionally four or even five. The 
couches were provided with cushions on which the 
left elbow rested in support of the upper part of the 
body, while the right aim remained free : a room 
provided with these was described as 
lit. “spread *' (Mark xiv, 15; A, V, “ furnished ”). 
As several guests reclined on the same couch, each 
overlapped his neighbour, as it were, and rested his 
head on or near the breast of the one who lay 
behind him : he was then said to “ lean on the 
bosom ** of his neighbour (John xiii. 23, xxi. 20). 
The ordinary arrangement of the couches was in 
three sides of a square, the foui'th being left open 
for the servants to bring up the dishes. Some 
doubt attends the question whether the females 
took their meals along with the males. The cases 
of Ruth amid the reapers (Ruth ii. 14), of 
Elkanah with his wives (1 Sam, i. 4), of Job's 
sons and daughteis (Job i, 4), and the general 
intermixture of the sexes in daily life, make it 
more than prebable that they did so join ; at the 
same time, as the duty of attending upon the 
guests devolved upon them (Luke x. 40), they 
probably took a somewhat irregular and briefer 
repast. Before commencing the meal, the guests 
washed their hands. This custom was founded on 
natural decorum ; not only was the hand the sub- 
stitute for our knife and fork, but the hands of all 
the guests were dipped into one and the same dish. 
Another preliminary step was the grace or blessing, 
►f which we have but one instance in the 0. T, 
J Sam. ix. 13), and more than one pronounced by 
mr Lord Himself in the N. T, (Matt. xv. 36 ; 
Luke ix, 16; John vi. 11), The mode of taking 
•he food differed in no material point from the 
modern usages of the East; generally there was 
a single dish into which each guest dipped his 
hand (Matt, xxvi. 23) ; occasionally separate por- 
were served out to each (Gen. xliii. 34 ; 
Ruth ii. 14; 1 Sam. i. 4). A piece of bread 
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VIM held between the thumb and two Bugera of 
the ri|^t luind, and was dipped ^ther into a bowl 
of melted grease (in which case it was termed 
ilfmulov, ** a sop/* John xiii. 26), or into the dish 
of meat, whence a piece was conveyed to the mouth 
between the layeiv of bread. At the conclusion of 
the meal, grace was again said in oonfoimity with 
Deut. viii. 10, and the hands were again washed. 
Thus far we have described the ordinaiy meal : 
on state occasions more ceiemony was used, and 
tlie meal was enlivened in vaiioos ways. Such 
occasions were numerous, in connexion partly with 
public, pai-tly with private events. On these 
occasions a sumptuous repast was prepared; the 
guests were previously invited (Esth. v. 8 ; Matt, 
xxii. 3), and on the day of the feast a second invi* 
tation was issued to those that were bidden (Esth. 
vi. 14 ; Pi-ov. ix. 3 ; Matt. xxii. 3). The visitoi*8 
were received with a kiss (Tob. vii. 6 ; Luke vii. 
45) ; water was produced for them to wash their 
feet with (Luke vii. 44) ; the head, the beard, the 
feet, and sometimes the clothes, wera perfumed 
with ointment (Ps. xxiii. 5 ; Am. vi. 6 ; Luke vii. 
38 ; John zii. 3) ; on special occasions i*obes were 
provided (Matt. xii. 11); and the head was de* 
corated with wi'eaths (Is. xzviii. 1 ; Wisd. ii. 7, 8 ; 
Joseph. Ant, xix. 9, §1). The regulation of the 
feast was under the superintendence of a special 
officer, named iipxi'rplKKiyos (John ii. 8; A. V. 
“governor of the feast**), whose business it was 
to taste the food and the liquore before they wero 
placed on the table, and to settle about the toasts 
and amusements; he was generally one of the 
guests (Ecclus. zzxii. 1, 2), and might therefore 
take part in the conversation. The places of the 
guests were settled according to their respective 
rank (Gen. xliii. 33; 1 Sam. ix. 22; Luke*xiv. 
8 ; Mark xii. 39 ; John xiii. 23) ; portions of food 
were placed before each (1 Sam, i. 4 ; 2 Sam. vi. 
19; 1 Chr. xvi. 3), the most honoured guests 
receiving either larger (Gen. xliii. 34 ; comp. 
Herod, vi. 57) or more choice (1 Sam. ix, 24; 
comp. 74 vii. 321) portions than the re.st. The 
meal was enlivened with music, singing, and 
dancing (2 Sam. xix. 35 ; Ps. Ixix. 12 ; Is. v. 12 ; 
Am. vi. 5), or with riddles (Judg, xiv, 12); and 
amid these entertainments the festival was pix)- 
longed for several days (Esth. i. 3, 4). 

Me'anL The same as Mehunim (1 Esd. v. 31 ; 
comp. Ezr. ii. 50). 

Me'arah, a place named in Josh, xiii. 4 only. 
Its desci'iption is “ Mearah, which is to the Zido- 
nians.** The word meardk means in Hebrew a 
cave, and it is commonly assumed that the refer- 
ence is to some remarkable cavern in the neigh- 
bourhood of Zidon. But there is danger in inter- 
preting these very ancient names by the significations 
which they bore in later Hebrew. Belaud sug^ts 
that Mearah may be the same with Meroth, a 
village named by Josephus. The identification 
is not improbable, though there is no means of 
mrtaining the fhet. A village called el-Mughdr 
is found in the mountains of Naphtali, some ten 
miles W. of the norHieni extremity of the sea of 
Galilee, which may possibly ropresent an ancient 
Meaitih. 

XeanirM. [Weights ahd Measuses. | 

Itapt. It does not appear that the word “ meat ** 
is used in any one instance in the Authorized Ver- 
sion of either the 0. or N. Testament, in the ^se 
which it now almost exclusively bears of animal | 
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food. The latter is denoted tiniformlt ^ flesh,*' 
1, The only possible exceptions to this assertion in 
the 0. T, are i — (a.) Gen. xxvii. 4, 5c., “aaroury 
meat.'* (6,^ Ib, xlv. 23, “com And bread and 
meat,** 2, The only real and inconvenient amid- 
guity caused by the change which has taken place 
in the meaning of the word is in the case of the 
“ meat-offering,** which consisted solely of flour, to 
com, and oil, sacrifioes of flesh being confined or 
the other two. 3. There are seveml other woMs, 
which though entirely distinct in the original, 4U*e 
all translate in the A. V, by “ meat ;** but none 
of them present any special interest except terepii^ 
This word would be perhaps more accumtelv 
rendered “ prey ** or “ Iwty, * Its use in Ps. exf, 
5, especially when taken in connexion with the 
word rendered “good understanding*' in ver, 10, 
which would rather be, as in the margin, “good 
success,** throws a new and unexpected light over 
the familiar phrases of that beautiful Psalm. 
4. In the N. T. the variety of the Greek words 
thus rendered is equally great 

Meat-offorillg. The word minchdh signifies 
originally a gift of any kind; and appears to be 
us^ generally of a gift from an inferior to a 
superior, whether God or man. Afterwards this 
general sense became attached to the word “Cor- 
ban ;** and the word minchdh I'estricted to an 
“ unbloody offering." The law or ceremonial or 
the meat-offering is desci'ibed in Lev. ii, and vi. 
14-23. It was to be composed of fine flour, sea- 
soned with salt, and mixed with oil and frankin- 
cense, but without leaven ; and it was generally 
accompanied by a drink-offering of wine. A por- 
tion of it, including all the frankincense, was to be 
burnt on the altar as “a memorial;*^ the rest 
belonged to the priest ; but the meat-offerings 
offer^ by the priests themselves were to be wholly 
burnt. Its meaning appears to be exactly ex- 
pressed in the words of I^vid (1 Chr, xxix. 10-14). 
It will be seen that this meaning involves neither 
of the main ideas of sacrifice — the atonement for 
sin and self-dedication to God. It takes them for 
granted, and is based on them. Accordingly, the 
meat-offering, properly so-called, seems always to 
have been a subsidiary offering, needing to be in- 
troduced by the sin-oflering, which represented the 
one idea, and fonning an appendage to the burnt- 
offering which represented the other. The un- 
bloody offerings offered alone did not properly 
belong to the regular meat-offering. They wero 
usually substitutes for other offerings (comp. Lev 
T, 11 ; Num, V, 15), 

Meboima'i In this fom appeal's, in one pas- 
sage only (2 Sam, xxiii. 27), the name of one of 
David's guard, who is elsewhere called SibbeCiiai 
(2 Sam. xxi. 18 ; 1 Chr. xx. 4) or Sibbbcai 
(1 Chr. xi. 29, xxvii. 11) in the A, V* The 
reading “ Sibbechai ** is evidently the true one. 

Meehe'raihite, The, that is, the native or in- 
habitant of a place called Mediei'ah (1 Chr, xi. 36). 
In the parallel list of 2 Sam. xxiii. "the name 
appears, Vrith other variations, as “the Maacha- 
thite" (ver. 34). Kennicott concludes that the 
latter is the more correct. 

Xe'daha, the Greek form of the name Medeba 
(1 Macc. ix. 36). 

Xe'dad. [Eldad and Medad.] 

Xe'dan, a son of Abraham and Keturah (fimk 
xxv. 2 ; 1 Chr. i. 32), whose name and desow^NBte 
have not been traced beyond this recerfl- < It lut 
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been supposed, finom the sitnilaritf of tHe ABine, 
that the tribe descended fi*om Medan was mora 
Oloself allied to Midian than by mere blood-rela- 
tion, and that it was the aaine as, or a poition of, 
the latter. There is, however, no ground for this 
theoiy beyond its plausibility. The mention of 

Ishmaelite ** as a convertible tenn with “ Mi* 
dianite,'* in Gen. xxxvii. 28, 36, is I'emarkable; 
but the Midianite of the A. V. in ver. 36 is 
Medaiiite in the Hebrew. 

Xe'deba, a town on the eastern side of Jordan. 
Medeba is first alluded to in the fingment of a 
popular song of the time of the conquest, pre- 
served in Num. xxi. (see ver. 30). Here it seems 
to denote the limit of the territory of Heshbon. 
It next occum in the enumeration of the country 
divided amongst the Transjordanic tiibes (Josh, 
xiii. 9), as giving its name to a district of level 
downs called “ the Mishor of Medeba,” or “ the 
Mishor on Medeba.** This district fell within the 
allotment of Reuben (ver. 16). At. the time of 
the conquest Medeba belonged to the Amorite.s, 
apparently one of the town.s taken from Moab by 
them. When we next encounter it, four centuries 
later, it is again in the hands of the Moabites, or 
which is nearly the same thing, of the Ammonites 
(1 Cbr. xix. 7). In the time of Ahaz Medeba was 
a sanctuary of Moab (Is. xv. 2). In the Macca- 
baean times it had returned into the hands of the 
Amorites, who seem most probably intended by 
the obscure word Jambri in 1 Macc. ix. 36. 
About 110 B.C. it was taken after a long siege by 
John Hyreanus. Medeba has retained its name down 
to onr own times. To Eusebius and Jerome it was 
evidently known. In Christian times it was a 
noted bishopric of the patriarchate of “ Becerra, or 
Bitira Arabiae.** It is in the pastoral district of 
the Belka, which probably answers to the Mishor 
of the Hebrews, 4 miles 3,£. of Heshbon, and 
like it lying on a rounded but rocky hill. 

XedM (Heb. madai), one of the most powerful 
nations of Western Asia in the times anterior to 
the establishment of the kingdom of Cyrus, and 
one of the most important tribes composing that 
kingdom. The title by which they appear to have 
known themselves was I , Primitive His- 

tory , — It may be gathered from the mention of the 
Medes, by Moses, among the races descended from 
Japhet, that they were a nation of very high 
antiquity ; and it is in accordance with this view 
that we find a notice of them in the primitive 
Babylonian history of Berosus, who says that the 
Medes conquered Babylon at a very ramote period 
(circ. B.C. 2458), and that ei^ht Median monarchs 
reigned there consecutively, over a space of 224 
yeari. There are independent grounds for thinking 
that an Aryan element existed in the population of 
the Mesopotamian valley, side by side with the 
Cushite and Shemitic elements, at a very early 
date. It is therefore not at all impossible that the 
Medes may have been the predominant race there 
for a tinw, as Berosus states, and may afterwards 
have been overpowered and driven to the monn- 
tains.M«2. Connexion loith Assyria , — The deepest 
obscurity hangs, however, over the whole history 
of the Medes from the time of their bearing sway 
in Babylonia (B.C. 2458-2234) to their first appear- 
ance in the cuneiform inscriptions among the enemies 
^Assyria, about B.c. 880. They then inhabit a 
ipfi^on of the region which bore their name down 
mithe Mahmet^ conquest of Peiria; but whether 
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they wera recent immigrants into it, or had held ii 
From a remote antiquity, is uncertain. However^ 
this was, it is cei-tain that at first, and for a long 
series of years, they were very inferior in power to. 
the great empira established upon their fiank.* 
They wera under no general or centitdised govern* 
ment, but consisted of various petty tribes, each' 
iniled by its chief, whose dominion was over a 
single small town and perhaps a few villages. The 
Assyrian monarchs ravaged their lands at pleasure, 
and took tribute from their chiefs; while the 
Medes could in no way retaliate upon their aiitii- 
gonists. Media, however, was strong enough, 
and stubborn enough, to maintain her nationality 
throughout the whole pei’iod of the Assyrian sway, 
and was never absorbed into the empire.*— 3. J/ip- 
dian History of Herodotus, — Hei’odotus represents 
the decadence of Assyi'ia as gi*eatly acceleraterl by 
a formal revolt of the Medes, following upon a 
period of contented subjection, and places this 
revolt more than 218 years before the battle ot 
Marathon, or a little before B.C. 708. Ctesias 
placed the commencement of Median independence 
as far back as B.C. 875. No one now defends this 
latter statement, which alike contradicts the He- 
brew records and the native documents. According 
to Herodotus the Medes, when they first shook oil 
the yoke, established no government. Quan-els 
were settled by arbitration, and a certain Deloces, 
having obtained a reputation in this way, con- 
trived after a while to get himself elected sovereign. 
He was succeedefl by his son Phraoi-tes, an ambi- 
tious prince, who dii*ectly after his accession began 
a career of conquest, r^uoed nation after nation, 
and finally perished in an expedition against 
Assyria, after he had raigned 22 years. Cyaxares, 
the of Phitiortes, then mounted the throne. 
After a desperate struggle during eight-and-twenty 
years with the Scythians, Cyaxares succeeded m 
recovering his fonner empiie, wheieupon he re- 
sumed the projects which their invasion had made 
him temporarily abandon. He conquered the 
Assyrians, and engaged in a war with Alyattes, 
king of Lydia, the father of Croesus, with whom 
lie long maintained a stubborn contest. This war 
was teiminated at length by the foiTnation of an 
alliance between the two powers, Cyaxares, soon 
after this, died, having reigned in all 40 years, 
He was succeeded by his son Astyages.— 4. Its 
imperfections . — Such is, in outline, the Median 
History of Herodotus. It has been accepted as 
authentic by most modem writers. That the 
story of Deioces is a romance has been acknow- 
ledged. That the chronological dates are improb- 
able, and even contradictory, has been a fre(|ueni 
subject of complaint. Recently it has been shown 
that the whole scheme of dates is artificial, and 
that the very names of the kings, except in a 
single instance, are unhistorical. The cuneifoi-m 
records of Snrgon, Sennacherib, and Esar«haddon 
clearly show Uiat the Median kingdom did not 
commence so early as Herodotus imagined. These 
three princes, whose reigns cover Uie space ex- 
tending from B.C. 720 to B.o, 660, all carried 
their arms deep into Media, and found it, not 
under the dominion of a single powerful monarch, 
but under the rule of a vast number of petty 
chieftains. It cannot have been till near the middle 
of the 7th century B.C. that the Median kingdom^ 
was consolidated, and became formidable to its 
seigkbouro, ilow Uds change was accomplished is 



inoeitaiii: the tnoet pixihable suiqpoeition would 
•wun to be, that about this time a tsesh Aryan im« 
migration took place from the countries east of the 
Caspian, and that the leader of the immigrants 
established his autliority over the scattered tribes 
of his race, who had been settled previously in the 
district between the Caspian and Mount Zagros. 
There is good reason to believe that this leader was 
the great Cyaxai'es. The Deioces and Phraortes of 
Herodotus are thus removed from the list of histor- 
ical pei*sonages altogether.— 5. Devehpment of 
Median power^ and formation of the Empire. — it 
18 evident that the development of Median power 
proceeded pari pa9su, with the decline of Assyria, 
of which it was in part an ed'ect, in pait a cause. 
Oyaxares must have been contempomry with the 
later years of that Assyrian monarch who passed 
the greater portion of his time in hunting expedi- 
tions in Susiana. In order to consolidate a })owerful 
kingdom in the district east of Assyria, it was 
necessary to bring into subjection a number of 
JScythic tribes. The struggle with these tribes 
may be the real event represented in Herodotus by 
the Scythio war of Cyaxai’es, or possibly his nar- 
rative may contain a still larger amount of truth. 
His capture of Nineveh and conquest of Assyria 
are facts which no scepticism can doubt ; and the 
date of the captui-e may be fixed with tolerable 
certainty to the year B.C. 625. It was undoubtedly 
after this that Cyaxares endeavoured to conquer 
Lydia. It is surprising that he failed, more espe- 
cially as he seems to have been accompanied by the 
forces of the Babylonians, who were perhaps com- | 
manned by Nebuchadnezzar on the occasion.— 
6. Extent of the Empire. — The limits of the 
Median Empire ciinnot be definitely fixed. From 
north to south its extent was in no place great, 
since it was certainly confined between the Persian 
Gulf and the Euphrates on the one side, the Black 
and Caspian Seas on the other. From east to west 
it had, however, a W'ide expansion, since it reached 
from the Halys at least as far as the Caspian Gates, 
and possibly further. It was separated from Baby- 
lonia either by the Tigris, or more probably by a 
line running about Iwlf-way between that river and 
the Euphrates. Its greatest length may be reckoned 
at 1500 miles from N.W. to 8.E., and its average 
bmadth at 400 or 450 miles. Its area would thus 
be about 600,000 square miles, or somewhat 
greater than that of modern Persia.— 7 . Its cha- 
racter. — With regard to the nature of the govern- 
ment established by the Medes over the conquered 
nations, we possess but little trustworthy evidence. 
Herodotus in one place compares, somewhat vaguely, 
the Median with the Persian system (i. 134) ; but 
on the whole it is perhaps most probable that the 
Assyrian organization was continu^ by the Medes, 
the subject-nations retaining their native momirchs, 
and merely acknowledging subjection by the pay- 
ment of an annual tribute. This seems certainly 
to have been the case in Persia. The satrapial 
organization was apparently a Persian invention, 
begun by Cyi-us, continued by Cambyses, his son, 
but fii-st adopt^ as the regulai* govei'nmental 
system by Darius Hystaspis.— 8 . Its duration . — 
Of all tli^ ancient Oriental monarchies the Median 
was the shortest in duration. It commenced, as 
■we have seen, after the middle of the 7tli centuiy 
B.C,, and it terminated B.C. 558.-9. Its final 
otJsrt^roia,— The conquest of tlie Medes by a 
^iistei'-lranic itioe, the Pereians, under their native 
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nmaardi Cyms, Is another of those indi^atabie 
foots of remote history, which make the inquirev 
feel that he sometimes attains to solid groemd in 
these difficult investigations. After many partial 
engagements, a great battle was fought b^weea 
the two armies, and the result was the complete 
defeat of the Medes, and the capture of their i^ng. 
Astyages, by Cyrus.- 10. Position of Media un£r 
Persia. — ^The ti^eatment of the Medes by the vic- 
torious Pemians was not that of an ordinaiy con- 
quered nation. According to some writers (as 
Herodotus and Xenophon) there was a close rela- 
tionship between Cyrus and the last Median mo- 
narch, who was therefore natui-ally treated with 
more than common tenderness. The two nations 
were closely akin; they had the same Aryan or 
Iranic origin, the same early traditions, the same 
language, nearly the same religion, and ultimately 
the same mannejs and customs, dress, and geuer^ 
mode of life. Medes weie advanced to stations of 
high honour and impoiiance under Cyrus and his 
successors. The Median capital was at first the 
chief royal residence. On the first convenient 
opportunity Media rebelled, elevating to the throne 
a certain Phraortes (Frawartish). Darius Hystaspis, 
in whose mign this mhellion took place, had great 
difficulty in suppressing it.— 11. Internal divisions. 
According to Herodotus the Median nation was 
divided into six tribes, called Busae, the Pare- 
taceni, the Struchates, the Arizanti, the Budii, and 
the Magi. It is doubtful, however, in what sense 
these are to )je considered as ethnic divisions. We 
may perhaps assume, from the order of Herodotua* 
list, tliat the Busae, Paretaceni, Struchates, and 
Arizanti were true Medes, of genuine Aiyan de- 
scent, while the Budii and Magi were foreignera 
admitted into the nation.— 12. Peligion. — The 
original religion of the Medes must undoubtedly 
have been that simple creed which is placed before 
us in the earlier jwrtions of tlie Zenda vesta. Its 
peculiar cliaracteristic was Dualism, the belief in 
the existence of two opposite principles of good and 
evil, nearly if not quite on a par with one another. 
Oniiazd and Ahriman were both self-caused and 
self-existeiit, both indestructible, both potent to 
work their will. Besides Ormazd, the Aryans 
womhipped the Sun and Moon, under the names 
of Mithra and Homa; and they believed in the 
existence of numerous spirits or genii, some good, 
some bad, the subjects and ministers respectively of 
the two po Wei'S of Good and Evil. Their migra- 
tion brought tliem into contact with the fire- 
worshippera of Armenia and Mount Zagros, among 
whom Magism had been established from a remote 
antiquity. The result was either a combination 
of the two religious, or in some cases an actual con- 
version of the conquerors to the faith and worshin 
of the conquered. So far as can be gatliered from 
the scanty materials in our possession, the latter 
was the case with Uio Medes. — 13. Manners, 
customs^ and national character. — The customs ot 
the Medes are said to have nearly resembled those 
of their neighbours, the Armenians arad the Per- 
sians; but they were regarded as the inventors, 
their neighbours as the copyists. They were brave 
and warlike, excellent ridera, and remarkablv skilful 
with the bow. The flowing robe, so well known 
ftom the Pei*sepolitan sculptures, was their native 
dress, and was certainly among the points for Wbldi 
the Femians were beholden to them. As tro^ 
they were oonsideTed little inferior to .t)ie native 
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fimnsiaiis, next to whom they were usually nugeft 150,000 square miles, or three-fourths of that of 
in the battle-field.— >14* R^drewm to tAs modem France, It comprised the modem provinces 

^ The references to the Medes in the of Irak Ajemi, Persian Kurdistan, part of Xu** 

canoni^ Scriptures are not very numerous, but they ristan^ Azerbijan, perhaps Ta/tsA and Ohilan, but 
am stiiking* We first not Mazanderan or Asterahad^ llie division of 
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Media commonly recognised by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans was that into Media Magna, and Media Ati'o- 
patena. 1. Media Atropatene corresponded nearly 
to the modem Azerbijan, being the tract situated 
king of Assyria ** on between the Caspian and the mountains which run 
the destruction of Sa- north fmm Zagros, and consisting mainly of the 
maria, B.C. 721 (2 K rich and fertile basin of Lake Urumii/eh, with the 
xvii. 6, xviii. 11). Thii valleys of the Aras and the Sefid Bud, The ancient 
implies the subjection Atropatene may have included also the countries of 
of Media to Assyria at Ghilan and Talishy together with the plain of 
the time of Shalmaneser, Moghan at the mouth of the combined Kur and 
or of Saigon, his sue- Aras rivers. 2. Media Magna lay south and east 
of Atropatene. It contained groat part of Kurd* 
istan and Luristany with all Ardehn and Irak^ 
Ajemi, The character of this tiact is very varied. 
It is indicative of the division, that there were two 
£cbatanas — one, the northern, at Takht*i*8uleiman : 
the other, the southern, at ITarnadan, on the Ranks 
afterwaitls Isaiah pi*o- of Mount Orontes {Elwand) — resjiectively tl»e ca- 
phecies the part which pitals of the two districts. Next to the two Eebap 
the Medes shall take in tanas, the chief town in Media was undoubtedly 
the destruction of Ba- Rhages — the Baga of the inscriptions. The only 
bylon (Is. xiii. 17, xxi. other place of much note was Bagistana, the modern 
2) ; which is again still Behi^m, which guarded the chief pass connecting 
more distinctly declared Media with the Mesopotamian plain. 

JCi by Jeremiah (li. 11 and Xe'diaiL Darius, “the son of Ahasuerns, of 

I f sufficiently in- the seed of the Medes ” (Dan. ix. 1) or “ the Mede *' 

' dicates the independence (xi. 1), is thus described in Dan. v. 31, 

of Media in his day (xxv. Medicine. I. Next to care for food, clothing, 

25). Daniel relates the and shelter, the curing of hurts takes precedence 
feet of the Medo-Persic conquest (v. 28, 31), giving even amongst savage nations. At a later period 
an account of the reign of Darius the Mede, who comes the treatment of sickness, and recognition of 
appears to have been made viceroy by Cyrus (vi. states of disease ; and these mark a nascent civiliza- 
1-28). In Ezra we have a mention of Achmetha tion. From the most ancient testimonies, sacred 
(Ecbatana), “ the palace in the province of the and secular, Egypt, from whatever cause, though 
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Medes,” where the decree of Cyrus was found (vi. 
2-5)— a notice which accords with the known facts 
that the Median capital was the seat of government 
under Cyrus, but a i-oyal residence only and not 
the seat of government under Darius Hystaspis. 
Finally, in ^ther, the high rank of Media under 


perhaps from necessity, was foi-einost among the 
nations in this most human of studies purely phy» 
siail. Egypt was the earliest home of medical ana 
other skill for the region of the Meditermnean basin, 
and every Egyptian mummy of the more expensive 
and elaborate sort, involved a process of anatomy. 


the Persian kings, yet at the same time its subord- Still we have no trace of any philosophical or ru- 
inate position, are marked by the frequent com- tional system of Egyptian origin ; and medicine in 
btnation of the two names in phrases of honour, Egypt was a mere art or piofession. Of science 
the precedency being in every case assigned to the the Asclepiadae of Greece were the true originators. 
Pei’sians. In the Apocrypha the Medes occupy Hippocrates, who wrote a book on “ Ancient Medi- 
a more prominent place. The chief scene of one cine,” and who seems to have had many opportu- 
whole b^k (Tobit) is Media; and in another tiities of access to foreign sources, gives no promi- 
(Juditb) a very striking portion of the narrative nence to Egypt. Compared with the wild countries 
belongs to the same country. The mention of around them, at any rate, the Egyptians must have 
Rhages in both narratives as a Median town and seemed incalculably advanced. Representations of 
region of importance is geographically coirect; early Egyptian surgery appai’ently occur cn some 
and it is historically true that Phraortes suffered of the mooumeots of Beni-Hassan. Flint knives 
bis overthrow in the Rhagian district. used for embalming have been recovered — the “ Ethi- 

Ke'difl, a country the general situation of whidi opic stone ” of Herodotus (ii. 86 ; comp. Ex. iv. 25) 
is abundantly clear, though its limits may not be was probably either black Hint or agate ; and those 
capable of being precisely determined. Media lay who have assisted at the opening of a mummy have 
north-we8t*of Persia Proper, south and south-west noticed that the teeth exhibited a dentistiy not 


of the Caspian, east of Armenia and Assyria, west 
and north-west of the great salt desert of Iram. Its 
gr^test length was from north to south, and in 
this direction it extended from the d2Dd to the 40th 


inferior in execution to the work of the best modern 
•xperts. This confiims the statement of Herodotur 
/hat every part of the body was studied by a distinct 
>r8ctitioner. (Pliny vii. 67) asseits that the Egyp- 


parallel, a distance of 550 miles. In width it tians claim^ the invention of the healing art, and 
wached from about long, 46° to 63Q; but its (xxvi. 1) thinks them subject to many diseases. 
■Jwage breadth was not moi*e than from 260 t© ^Their “ many medicines ” are mentioned (Jer. xlvi. 
800 milis. Its area may be reckoned at about 1), Athotiimes IL, king of the countiy, is said to 
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lie.v« written on the eohject of anatomy. The 
vm'iooe recipes known to have been beneficial were 
recorded, with their peculiar cases, in the memoirs of 
physic, insaibed among the laws, and deposited in 
the principal temples of the place (Wilkinson^ iii. 
S96, 397). The reputation of its practitioners in 
historical times was such that both Cyrus and 
Darius sent to Egypt for physicians or suiveons. 
Of midwifery We have a distinct notice (Ex. U 15), 
and of women as its practitioners, which fact may 
also be verified from the sculptures. The physicians 
hod salaries from the public treasury, and treated 
always according to established pi'eol^ents, or de- 
viated from these at their peril, in case of a &tal 
teimination; if, however, the ^ient died under 
accredited treatment no blame was attached. The 
Egyptians who lived in the cor*n>^rowing region 
are said by Herodotus (ii. 77) to have been specially 
attentive to health. The practice of circumcision is 
traceable on monuments certainly anterior to the age 
of Joseph. Its beneficial effects in the temperature 
of Egypt and Syria have often been notic^, espe- 
cially as a preseiTative of cleanliness, &c. 'I'he 
scrupulous attention paid to the dead was favour- 
able to the health of the living. But, to pursue to 
later times this merely genei*^ question, it appears 
that the Ptolemies themselves practised dissection, 
and that, at a period, when Jewish iutercoui-se with 
Egypt was complete and reciprocal, there existed 
m Alexandria a great zeal for anatomical study. 
In comparing the growth of medicine in the rest of 
the ancient world, the high rank of its practitiouera 
— princes and heroes — settles at once the question 
as to the esteem in which it was held in the Ho- 
meric and pre-Homeric period. To descend to the 
historical, the stoiy of Democedes at the court of 
Darius illustrates the practice of Greek suigeiy 
before the period of Hippocrates. The Dogmatic 
school was founded aflter the time of Hippociates 
by his disciples, who departed from his eminently 
practical and inductive method. The einptiical 
school, which arose in the third century B.C., under 
the guidance of Acron of Agrigentum, Serapion of 
Alexandria, and Philinus of Cos, waited for the 
symptoms of eveiy case, disregarding the rules of 
practice based on dogmatic principles. This school 
was opposed by another, known as the Methodic, 
which had arisen under the leading of Themison, 
also of Laodicea, about the period of Pompey the 
Great. Asclepiades paved the way for the “ method*' 
in question, finding a theoretic ^sis in the corpus- 
cular or atomic theory of physics which he borrowed 
from Heraclides of Pontus. He was a tiansitioual 
link between the Dogmatic and Empiric schools 
and this later or Methodic, which sought to rescue 
medicine from the bewildering mass of particulars 
in which empiricism had plunged it. It is clear 
that all these schools may easily have contributed 
to foiwi the medical opinions current at the period of 
the N. T., and that the two eai'lier among them may 
have influenced Rabbinical teaching on that subject 
at a much earlier period.— II. Having thus de- 
scribed the external influences which, if any, were 
probably most influential in foiming the niedical 
practice of the Hebrews, we may trace next its in- 
ternal growth. The cabalistic legends mix up the 
names of Shem and Heber in their fables about 
healing, and ascribe to those patiiarchs a knowledge 
of simples nnd rare roots with, of cour^, magic 
spells occult powej's. So to Abraham is ascribed 
a talisman, the touch of which healed all disease.' 
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The only notices which Scripture affords lii oon- 
nexion with the subject are the cases of difficult 
midwifery in the successive households of Isaa^ 
Jacob, and Judah (Gen. xxv. 26, xxxv* 17, xxxviii. 
27), and so, later, in that of Phinehas (1 Sam. iv. 
19). The traditional value ascribed to the man* 
drake, in regard to generative, functions, relates to 
the same branch of naiuiul medicine; but through- 
out this period occurs no trace of any attempt to 
study, digest, and systematise the subject. As 
Israel grew and multiplied in Egypt, they derived 
doubtless a laige mental cultivation from their po- 
sition until cruel policy turned it into bondage. 
But, if we admit Egyptian learning as an ingie- 
dient, we should also notice how far exalted a^ve 
it is the standard of the whole Jewish legislative 
fabric, in its exemption from the blemishes of 
sorcery and juggling pretefao^s. We have no occult 
practices reserved in the hands of the sacred caste. 
Nor was the practice of physic a privilege of the 
Jewish priesthood. Any one might practise it, and 
this publicity must have kept it pure. Nay, there 
was no scriptural bar to its piactice by resident 
aliens. We read of physicians," “ healing,” &c., 
in Ex. xxi. 19; 2 K. viii. 29; 2 Chr. xvi. 12; 
Jerera. viii. 22, At the same time the greater 
leisure of the Levites and their other advantages 
would make them the students of the nation, as a 
rule, in all science, and their constant residence in 
cities would give them the opportunity, if carried 
out in fact, of a far wider field of observation. The 
reign of peace of Solomon's days must have opened, 
especially with renewed Egyptian intercourse, new 
facilities for the study. He himself seems to have 
included in his favourite natural history some know- 
ledge of the medicinal uses of the creatures. His 
works show him conversant with the notion of re- 
medial treatment (Pi ov. iii. 8, vi, 16, xii. 18, xvii. 
22,' XX. 30, xxix. 1 ; £)ccles. iii. 3) ; and one passage 
indicates considerable knowledge of anatomy. His 
repute in magic is the universal theme of eastern 
story. The dealings of various prophets with quasi- 
medical agency cannot be regaid^ as other than 
the mera accidental foim which their nviraculous 
gifrs took (1 K. xiii. 6, xiv. 12, xvii. 17 ; 2 K. i. 4, 
XX. 7 ; Is. xxxviii. 21). Jewish tradition has in- 
vested Elisha, it would seem, with a function more 
largely medicinal than that of the other servants of 
God ; but the Scriptural evidence on the point is 
scanty, save that he appears to have known at once 
the proper means to apply to heal the watera, and 
temper the noxious pottage (2 K. ii. 21, iv. 39-41). 
The sickness of Benhadad is certainly so describe 
as to imply treacheiy on the pait of Hazael (2 K. 
viii. 15;. Yet the observation of Bruce, upon a 
“cold-water cure" practised among the f)eople near 
the lied Sea, has suggested a view somewhat different. 
The bed-clothes are soaked with cold water, and 
kept thoroughly wet, and the ^tient di inks cold 
water freely. But the crisis, it seems, occuis oi 
the thiixl day, and not till the fifth is it there usual 
to apply this treatment. If the chambei lain, thixmgh 
carelessness, ignorance, or trcacheiy, precipitate 
tiie application, a fatal issue may have suddenly 
resulted. The statement that King Asa (2 Chr. 
xvi. 12) “sought not to Jehovah Sut to the phy- 
sicians," may seem to countenance the notion that 
a rivaliy of actual woi'ship, based on some mefficai 
fancies, had been set up. The captivity at BahylOtt 
brought the Jews in contact with a new sphere Qt 
thought. We know too Utile of the pr^diw 
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of mcdicinft in Babylon, Susa, and the ** cities 
the Modes/’ to deteiinine the direction in which the 
impulse so derived would have led the exiles. The 
book of Eodesiastictis shows the increased regal'd 
given to the distinct study of medicine, by the re* 
peated mention of physicians, &c., whidi it con- 
tains, and which, as probably belonging to the period 
of the Ptolemies, it might be expected to show. 
The wisdom of prevention is recognised in Ecclus. 
xvii). 19, perhaps also in x. 10. Bank and honour 
are said to be the portion of the phyadan, and bis 
office to be from the Lord (xxxviii. 1, 3, 12). The 
repeated allusions to sickness in vii. 35, xxx. 17, 
xxxi. 22, xxxvH. 30, xxxviii. 9, coupled with the 
former I'ecogiiition of merit, have caused some to 
suppose that this author was himself a physician. 
In Wisd. xvi. 12, plaister is spoken of ; anointing, 
as a means of healing, in Tob. vi. 8. To bring 
down the subject to the period of the N. T. St. 
Luke, “ the beloved physician,” who practised at 
Antioch whilst the body was his care, could hai-dly 
have failed to he conversant with all the leading 
opinions current down to his own time. Situated 
between the great schools of Alexandria and Cilida, 
within an easy sea-ti-ansit of botii, os well as of the 
western homes of science, Antioch enjoyed a more 
oenti'al position than any great city of the ancient 
world, and in it accordingly all the streams of con- 
temporary medical leaiiiiug may have probably 
found a point of coniluence. The medicine and 
surgery of St. Luke were probably not inferior to 
those commonly in demand among educated Asiatic 
Greeks, and must have been, as regards their 
basis, Greek and not Jewish. Hence a standard 
Gentile medical writer, if any is to he foimd of that 
period, would best represent the profession to which 
the evangelist belonged. Without absolute cer- 
tainty as to date, we seem to liave sucli a writer in 
Aretaeus, commonly called ** the Cappadocian,” who 
wrote certainly after Nero’s reign began, and pro- 
bably flourished sliortly before and after the de^e 
in which St. Paul reached Kome and Jerusalem 
fell. If he were of St. Luke’s age, it is strikin^ 
that he should also he perhaps the only ancient 
medical authority in favour of demoniacal posses- 
sion as a possible account of epilepsy. Assuming 
the date above indicated, he may be taken as ex- 
pounding the medical practice of the Asiatic Greeks 
in the latter half of the first centuiy. There is, 
however, much of strongly marked individuality in 
his work, more esjiecially in the minute verbal por- 
traiture of disease. As the general science of me- 
dicine and surgery of this period may he represented 
by Aretaeus, so we have nearly a representation of 
Its Materia Medica by Dioscorides, He too was 
of the same general region — a Cilician Greek — ^and 
his first lessons were probably learnt at Tarsus. 
His period is tinged by the same uncertainty as 
that of Aretaeus ;%ut he has usually been assigned 
to the end of th^ 1st or banning of the 2ud cen- 
tury. Before proceeding to the examination of dis- 
eases in detail, it may be well to observe tliat the 
question ctf identity between any ancient malady 
known by description, and any modem one known 
by experience, is often doubtful. Some diseases, 
just as some plants and some animals, will exist 
alm(»t anywhere; others can only be produced 
within narrow limits depending on the conditions 
of climate, habit, &c. Eruptive diseases of the 
^ ^ prevalent in the East than in 

wder They also run their course more 
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rapldlv. Disease of various Ifinds is commotily 
ga^ed as a divine infilction, or denounced as a 
penalty for transgi’ession ; ‘^the evil diseases ,of 
Egypt are especially so, characterised (Gen. xx. 
18; Ex. XV. 26; Lev. xxvi. 16; Deut. vii. 15, 
xxviii. 60 ; 1 Cor. xi. 30) ; so the emerods of the 
Philistines (1 Sam. v. 6); the severe dysentery 
(2 Ohr. xxi. 15, 19) of JeWam, which was also 
epidemic ; so the sudden deaths of £r, Onan (Gen. 
xxxviii. 7; 10), the Egyptian first-born (Ex. li. 4, 
5), Nabal, Bathsheba’s sou, and Jeroboam’s (1 Sam. 
xxY. 38; 2 Sam. xii. 15; 1 K. xiv. 1, 5), are 
ascribed to the action of Jehovah immediately, or 
through a prophet. Pestilence (Hab. iii. 5) attends 
His path (comp. 2 Sam. xxiv. 15), and is innoxious 
to those whom He shelters (Ps. xci. 3-10). It is 
by Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Amos associated (as his- 
torically in 2 Sam. xxiv. 13) with “ the sword ” 
and ‘‘famine” (Jer. xiv. 12, xv. 2, xxi. 7, 9, &c. ; 
Ez. V. 12, 17, vi. 11, 12, &c. ; Am. iv. 6, 10). 
The sicknesses of the widow’s son of Ziirephath, of 
Ahaziah, Benhadad, the leprosy of Uzziah, the boil 
of Hezekiah, ai'e also notic^ as diseases sent by Je- 
hovah, or in which He interposed, 1 K. xvii. 17, 
20 ; 2 K. i. 3, xx. 1. In 2 Sam. iii, 29, disease is 
invoked os a curse, and in Solomon’s prayer, 1 K. 
liii. 37 (comp. 2 Chr. xx. 9), anticipated as a chas- 
tisement. Sfitanic agency appears also as procuring 
disease (Job ii. 7 ; Luke xiii, 11, 16), Diseases are 
also mentioned as oidinai'y calamities. Among 
special diseases named in the O. T. are, ophthalmia 
(Gen. xxix. 17), which is perhaps more common in 
Syria and Egypt than anywhere else in the world 
especially in the fig season, the juice of tlie newly- 
riije fruit having the power of giving it. It may 
occasion paitiai or total blindness (2 K. vi. 18). 
The eye-aalve (Rev. iii. 18), was a remedy common 
to Orientals, Greeks, and Romans. Other diseases 
are — barrenness of women, which mandrakes were 
supposed to have the power of correcting (Gen. xx, 
18; comp. xii. 17, xxx. 1, 2, 14-16) — “consump- 
tion,” and several, the names of which are derivetl 
from various words, signifying to burn or to he hot 
(Lev. xxvi. 16 ; Deut. xxviii. 22). The “ burning 
boil,” or “ of a boil ” (Lev. xiii. 23) is again merely 
marked by the notion of an effect resembling that 
of fire, like our “ carbuncle ;” it may possibly find 
an equivalent in the Damascus boil of the present 
time. The “ botch {shechiri) of Egypt ” (Deut. 
xxviii. 27), is so vague a tenn as to yield a most 
uncertain sense ; the plague, as known by its attend- 
ant 6t^o, has been suggested by Scheuchzer. It is 
possible that the Elephantiasis Oraecorvm may be 
intended by shechin. Of this disease some further 
notice will be taken below ; at present it is obseiT- 
able that the same word is used to express the 
“ boil ” of Hezekiah. Dr. Mead supposes it to have 
been a fever tei-minating in an abscess. The diseases 
rendeied “scab” and “scurvy” in Lev. xxi. 20, 
xxii. 22, Deut. xxviii. 27, may be almost any skin 
disease. Some of these may be said to appmcli 
the type of lepi-osy. The “ issue” of xv. 19, may 
be the menorrhagia, or uterine hemorrhage from 
other causes, lii Deut. xxviii. 35, is mentioned a 
disease attacking the “ knees and legs,” consisting 
in a “ sore botch which cannot be healed,” but ex- 
tended, in the sequel of the verse, frem the “ sole 
of the foot to the top of the head.” The latter 
part of the quotation would certainly accoixi with 
Elephantiasis Graecorum, On the other hand, a 
disease which affects the knees and legs, or moil 
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oonuteoaly ohe of tiiera only— is by a mere accident 
of language known as lillephantiasis Bticne* 

mia Tivpioa, or “ Iku’badoes Leg/' from being well 
known in that island. The Elephantiasis Graecorum 
is what now passes under the name of ** leprosy " 

' — the lepers e. g* of the huts near the Zion gate of 
modern Jerusalem are elephantiasiacs. It has been 
asserted that there are two kinds, one painful, the 
other painless ; but as regards Syria and the East 
this is contradicted. There the parts affected are 
quite benumbed and lose sensation. It is classed as 
a tubercular disease, not contined to the skin, but 
Ijenrading the tissues and destroying the bones. It 
is not confined to any age or eithei’ sex. It first 
appears in general, but not always, about the face, 
as an indurated nodule (hence it is improperly called 
tubercular), which giadually enlarges, inflames, and 
ulcerates. If a joint be attacked, the ulceration 
will go on till its destruction is complete, the joints 
of finger, toe, &c., dropping off’ one by one. If tlie 
face be the chief seat of the disease, it assumes a 
leonine aspect, loathsome and hideous ; the skiu be- 
comes thick, rugose, and livid; the eyes are fierce 
and staring, and the hair generally falls off from all 
the parts affected. When the throat is attacked 
the voice shares the affection, and sinks to a hoarse, 
liusky whisper. These two symptoms are emin- 
ently characteristic. It is hereditary, and may be 
inoculated, but does not propagate itself by the 
closest contact. I’his favours the correspondence 
of this disease with one of those evil diseases of 
Egypt, possibly its “botch,” threatened Deut. 
xxviii. 27, 35. This “ botch/' however, seems 
more probably to mean the foul ulcer mentioned 
by Aretaeus. It has been assorted that this, which 
is perhaps the most dreadful disease of the East, w’as 
Job's malady. Origen mentions, tliat one of the 
Greek versions gives it as the allliction which betel 
him. Wunderbar supposes it to have been the 
Tyrian leprosy, resting chioHy on the itching implied, 
iuj he supposes, by Job ii. 7, 8. JSchmidt thinks 
the “sore boil” may indicate some graver disease, 
or concurrence of diseases. But there is no need to 
go beyond the statement of Sciiptuie. The disease 
of king Antiochus (2 Macc. ix. 5-10, &c.) is that 
of a boil breeding worms. Thera is some doubt 
whether this disease be not allied to phthiriasis, in 
which lice ara bred, and cause ulceis. In Deut. 
xxviii. 65, it is possible that a palpitation of the 
heart is intended to be spoken of (comp. Geu. xlv. 
26). In Mark xi. 17 (compare Luke ix. 38) we ha'ie 
an apparent case of epilepsy. Besides the common 
injuries of wounding, bruising, striking out the eye, 
tooth, &c., we have in Ex. xxi. 22, the case of mis- 
carrittge produced by a blow, push, &c., damaging 
the fetus. The plague of “boils and blains” is 
not said to have been fatal to man, as the muntiin 
preceding was to cattle; this alone would seem to 
contradict the notion of Shapter, that the disoider 
in question was smallpox. The expression of Ex. 
ix. 10, a “boil" flourishing, or ebullient with 
blains, may perhaps be a disease analogous to 
phlegmonous erysipelas, or even common eiysipelas. 
The “ withered hand " of Jeroboam (I K. xiii, 4-6), 
and of the man, Matt. xii. 10-13 (comp. Luke vi, 
10), is such an effect as is known to follow fi*om 
the obliteration of the main ai’tery of any member, 
or fixan pai'alysis of tlie principal nei’ve, either 
through disease or through injury. The case of 
the widow's sou restored by Elisha (2 K. iv. 19), 
Was probably one of sunstroke. The disease of Asa 
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“ in his feet” which attacked him in his old ^ 
(I K. XT. 23; 2Chr. xvi. 12) and bet^e exceeding 
great, may have been either oedema^ swelling, or 
podagra^ gout, in 1 Macc. vi. 8, occors a mention 
of “sickness of grief;" in Ecdus. xxxvii. SO, of 
sickness caused by excess, which require only a 

C ing nuention. The disease of Nebuchadnezzar 
been viewed by Jahn as a mental and purely 
subjective malady. It is not easy to see how this 
satisfies the plain emphatic statement of Dan. iv. 
33, which seems to include, it is true, mental de- 
rangement, but to assert a degraded b^ily state to 
some extent, and a coiresponding change of habits. 
We may regard it as Mead, following Bmton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy, does, as a species of the 
melancholy known as Lycanthropia. Persons so 
affected wander like wolves in sepulchres by night, 
and imitate the howling of a wolf or a dog. Here 
should be noticed the mental malady of Saul. His 
mehincholy seems to have had its origin in his sin. 
Music, which soothed him for a while, has entered 
largely into the milder modern treatment of lunacy. 
The palsy meets us in tlie N. T, only, and in fea- 
tures too familiar to need special remark. Gan- 
grene, or mortification in its various foims, is a 
totally difl’erant disorder from the “ canker *' of the 
A, V. in 2 Tim. ii. 17. Both gangrene and cancer 
were common in all the countries familim* to the 
Scriptural writers, and neither differa from the 
modern disease of the same name. In Is. xxvi. 
18 ; Ps. vii. 14, there seems an allusion to fiilse 
conception. Poison, as a means of destroying life, 
hardly occurs in the Bible, save as applied to arrows 
(Job vi. 4). In the annals of the Herods poisons 
occur as the resource of stealthy muider. The 
bite or sting of venomous beasts can hardly be 
treated as a disease; but in connexion with the 
“ fiery (i. e, venomous) serpents” of Num. xxi. 6, 
and the deliverance from death of those bitten, it 
deserves a notice. The brazen figure was symbolical 
only. It was customary to consecrate tiie image 
of the afflict ion, either in its cause or in its effect, 
as in the golden eincrods, golden mice, of 1 Sam. 
vi. 4, 8, and in the cx-votos common in Egy|)t even 
before the exodus ; and these may be compart with 
this setting up of the brazen serpent. The scorpion 
and centipede are natives of the Levant (Rev. ix. 5, 
1 0), and, with a large variety of serpents, swarm 
there. To these, according to Lichtenstein, should 
be added a venomous solpuga, or large spider, 
similar to the Calabrian Tarantula. The disease of 
old age has acquii*ed a place in Biblical nosology 
chiefly owing to the elegant allegory into which 
“The Preacher" throws the successive tokens of 
the ravage of time on man (Eccl. xii.). The course 
of decline is marked in metaphor by the daikening 
of the great liglits of nature, and the ensuing period 
of life is compared to the broken weather of the 
w'et season, setting in when sumftier is gone, when 
after every shower fresh clouda^re in the sky, as 
contrasted with the showers of other seasons, which 
pass away into clearness. The “keepers of the 
house" ara perhaps the ribs which sifpport the 
frame, or the aims and shoulders which enwi'ap fuid 
pratect it. The “ strong men” are its supporters, 
the lower limbs “bowing themselves” under the 
weight they once so lightly bore* The ** grinding ^ 
hai-dly needs to be explained of the teeth now 
come “ few," The “ lookera from the windowa* 
ai'e the pupils of the eyes, now “ dai'kcsaed*"' I'hd 
“ doors shut" r^reseiit the dulness of 
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mcdkin* io Babylon, Susa, and the ** cities gf rapidlr* Dtiease of Tarions kinds Is ootntnonljr 
tiba Medes/* to deteimine the direction in which the garded as a divine inBiction, or denounced as a 
impulse so derived would have led the exiles. The penalty for transj^ession ; ^ the evil diseases ai 
book of Eoclesiasticus shows the increased regaid Egypt** are especially so, characterised (Gen, xx, 
given to the distinct study of medicine, by the re- 18;.£x. xv. 26; Lev. xxvi. Id; Deut. vii, 15, 
peated mention of physicians, &c., which it con- xxviii. 60 ; 1 Cor, xi. 30) ; so the emerods of the 
tains, and which, as probably bdoDging to the period Philistines (1 Sam. v. 6); the severe dysentery 
of the Ptolemies, it might be expe^ed to show. (2 Chr. xxi. 15, 19) of Jehoram, which was also 
The wisdom of prevention is recognised in Eeclos. epidemic ; so the sudden deaths of Er, Onau (Gen. 
xviii. 19, perhaps also in x. 10. Rank and honour xxxviii. 7; 10), tlie Egyptian first-born (Ex. li. 4, 
are said to be the portion of the physician, and his 5), Kabal, Bathsheba’s son, and Jei*oboam*8 (1 Sam. 
office to be from the Lord (xxxviii. 1, 3, 12). The xxv. 38; 2 Sam. zii. 15; 1 K. xiv. 1, 6), ai*e 
repeated allusions to sickness in vii. 35, xxx. 17, ascribed to the action of Jehovah imxpediately, or 
xxxi. 22, xxxvii. 30, xxxviii. 9, coupled with the through a prophet. Pestilence (Hab. iii. 5) attends 
foimer recognition of merit, have caused some to His path (comp, 2 Sam. xxiv, 15), and is itmoxious 
suppose that this author was himself a physidan, to those whom He shelters (Ps, xci. 3-10). It is 
In Wisd. xvi. 12, plaister is spoken of ; anointing, by Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Amos associated (as his- 
as a means of healing, in Tob. vi, 8. To bring torically in 2 Sam. xxiv. 13) with “ the sword” 
down the subject to the period of the N. T. St. and “famine” (Jer. xiv. 12, xv. 2, xxi. 7, 9, &c. ; 
Luke, “the beloved physician,” who practised at Ez. v. 12, 17, vi. 11, 12, &c. ; Am. iv. 6, 10). 
Antioch whilst the body was his care, could haidly The sicknesses of the widow’s son of Zarephath, of 
have failed to be convei*saut with all the leading Ahaziah, Benhadad, the leprosy of Uzziali, the boil 
opinions cumnt down to his own time. Situated of Hezekiah, are also notic^ as diseases sent by Je- 
between the great schools of Alexandria and Cilida, hovah, or in which He interposed, 1 K. xvii, 17, 
within an easy sea-transit of both, as well as of the 20 ; 2 K, i. 3, xx. 1. In 2 Sam. iii. 29, disease is 
western homes of science, Antioch enjoyed a more invoked as a curse, and in Solomon's prayer, 1 K. 
central position than any great city of the ancient viii, 37 (comp. 2 Chr. xx. 9), antidpated as a chas- 
world, and in it accordingly all the streams of con- tisement. Siitanic agency appeal's also as procuring 
temporary medical leiuning may have probably disease (Job ii. 7 ; Luke xiii. 11, 16), Diseases ai*e 
found a point of confluence. The mediciue and also mentioned as ordinary calamities. Among 
surgery of St. Luke were probably not inferior to special diseases named in the 0. T. are, ophthalmia 
those commonly in demand among educated Asiatic (Gen, xxix. 17), which is perhaps more common in 
Greeks, and must have been, as regards theii* Syria and Egypt than anywhere else in the world 
basis, Greek and not Jewish. Hence a standai'd especially in the fig season, the juice of tlie newly- 
Gentile medical writer, if any is to be found of that ripe fniit having the power of giving it. It may 
period, would best represent the profession to which occasion partial or total blindness (2 K. vi, 18). 
the evangelist belonged. Without absolute cer- The eyenjalve (Rev, iii. 1 8), was a remedy common 
tiUQty as to diite, we seem to have such a writer in to Orientals, Greeks, and Romans. Other diseases 
Aretaeus, commonly called “ the Cappadocian,” who are — barrenness of women, which mandi-akes were 
wrote certainly after Nero's reign began, and pro- suppased to have the power of connecting (Gen. xx, 
bably flourished shortly before and after the decade 18 ; comp. xii. 17, xxx. 1, 2, 14-16) — “consump- 
in which St. Paul reached Rome and Jerusalem tion," and several, the names of which are derived 
fell. If he were of St. Luke’s age, it is striking fiom vaiious words, signifying to burn or to be hot 
that he should also be perha[js the only ancient (Lev. xxvi. 16; Deut. xxviii. 22), The “ burning 
medical authority in favour of demoniacal posses- boil,” or “ of a boil ” (Lev. xiii. 23) is again merely 
sion as a possible account of epilepsy. Assuming moi'ked by the notion of an efi'ect resembling that 
the date above indicated, he may be taken as ex- of fire, like our “carbuncle;” it may possibly find 
pounding the medical practice of the Asiatic Greeks an equivalent in the Damascus boil of the present 
in the latter half of the first century. There is, time. 'J’he “ botch {s/iechtn) of Egypt ” (Deut. 
however, much of strongly marked individuality in xxviii. 27), is so vague a tenn as to yield a most 
his work, more especially in the minute verbal por- uncertain sense ; the plague, as known by its attend- 
traiture of disease. As the geneiul science of me- ant 6i<6o, has been suggested by Scheuchzer. It is 
dicine and surgery of this period may be represented possible that the Elephanticusis Graecorvm may be 
by Aretaeus, so we have nearly a representation of intended by shechtn. Of this disease some further 
Its Materia Medica by Dioscorides. He too was notice will be taken below ; at present it is obseiv- 
of the same geneiul region — a Cilician Greek — ^and able that the same word is used to express the 
his first lessons were probably learnt at Tarsus. “ boil” of Hezekiah. Dr, Head supposes it to have 
His period is tinged by the same uncei'tainty as been a fever terminating in an abscess. The diseases 
that of Aretaeus ;4mt he has usually been assigned rendered “ scab*’ and “ scurvy ’* in Lev. xxi. 20, 
to the end of thq'^lst or beginning of the 2iid cen- xxii. 22, Deut. xxviii. 27, may be almost any skin 
tury. "Before proceeding to the examination of dis- disease. Some of these may be said to appmcli 
eases in detail, it may be well to observe that the the type of leprosy. The “ issue*' of xv. 19, may 
questi<« of identity between any ancient malady be the menorrhagia, or uterine hemorrhage from 
known by description, and any modem one known other causes. In Deut. xxviii. 35; is mentioned a 
by experience, is often doubtful. Some diseases, disease attacking the “ knees and legs," consisting 
just as some plants and some animals, will exist in a “ sore botch which cannot be liealed,” but ex- 
almost anywhere ; others can only be produced tended, in the sequel of the verse, fmm the “ sole 
within narrow limits depending on the conditions of the foot to the top of the head.” The latter 
of climate, habit, &c. P>uptive diseases of the part of the quotation would certainly acooid with 
/ .aicuti kind are more prevalent in the East than in Elephantiasis Oraecorum. On tlie other hand, a 
^ wflid er '^Mmes. ITiey also run their course more disc^ which affects the knees and legs, or man 
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wotaonlf one of them only— is by a mere aocideut 
of language known as Elepliontiasis Arabtm, Bucne* 
mta Tropicat or Barbaiiocs Leg/' from being well 
known in that island. The Elephantiasis Graeconim 
is what now passes under the name of ** leprosy ** 
^the lepers a. g. of the huts near the Zion gate of 
modern Jerusalem are elephantiasiacs. It h^ been 
asserted that there are two kinds, one painful, the 
other painless; but as regards Syria and the East 
this is contradicted. There the parts affected are 
quite benumbed and lose sensation. It is classed as 
a tnbercular disease, not confined to the skin, but 
pervading the tissues and destroying the bones. It 
is not confined to any age or either sex. It first 
appears in general, but not always, about the face, 
as an indurated nodule (hence it is improperly called 
tubercular), which gradually enlarges, inflames, and 
ulcerates. If a joint be attacked, the ulceration 
will go on till its destmction is complete, the joints 
of finger, toe, &c., dropping off one by one. If tlie 
face the chief seat of the disease, it assumes a 
leonine aspect, loathsome and hideous ; the skin be- 
comes thick, rugose, and livid; tlie eyes are fierce 
and staring, and the hair generally falls off from all 
the parts afiected. When the throat is attacked 
the voice shares the affection, and sinks to a hoarse, 
husky whisper. These two symptoms are emin- 
ently characteristic. It is hei editary, and may be 
inoculated, but does not piupagate itself by the 
closest contact. This favours the correspondence 
of this disease with one of those evil diseases of 
Egypt, possibly its “botch,” threatened Deut. 
xxviii. 27, 35. This “ botch,” however, seems 
more probably to mean the foul ulcer mentioned 
by Aretaeus. It has been asserted that this, which 
is perhaps the mostdieadful disease of the East, wiis 
Job’s malady. Origen mentions, that one of the 
Greek versions gives it as the allliction which betel 
him. Wuiiderbar supposes it to have been the 
'i'yrian leprosy, resting chiefly on the itcl _ ‘ 
as he supposes, by Job ii. 7, 8. ISchmidt thinks 
tlie “sore boil” may indicate some graver disease, 
or concurrence of diseases. But there is no need to 
go beyond the statement of Scripture. The disease 
of king Antiochus (2 Macc. ix. 5-10, &c.) is that 
of a boil breeding worms. There is some doubt 
w'hethei’ this disease be not allied to phthiriasis, in 
which lice are bred, and cause ulcers. In Deut. 
xKviii. 65, it is |X)ssible that a palpitation of the 
licait is intended to be spoken of (comp. Gen. xlv, 
26). In Mark jci. 17 (compare Luke ix. 38) we ha^e 
an apparent case of epilepsy. Besides the common 
injuries of wounding, bruising, striking out the eye, 
tooth, &c., we have in Ex. xxi. 22, the case of mis- 
carriage produced by a blow, push, &c., damaging 
the fetus. The plague of “l^ils and blains” is 
not said to have been fatal to man, as the muri'ain 
pi*eoeding was to cattle ; this alone would seem to 
contradict the notion of Shapter, that the disoixler 
in question was smallpox. The expiession of Ex. 
ix, 10, a “ boil ** flounshing, or ebullient with 
blains, may perhaps be a disease analogous to 
phlegmonous erysipelas, or even common erysipelas. 
The “ withered hand ” of Jeroboam (1 K. xiii. 4-6), 
and of the man. Matt. xii. 10-13 (comp. Luke vi. 
10), is such an effect as is known to follow from 
the obliteration of tlie main ai tery of any member, 
or from paralysis of the principal nerve, either 
through disease or through injury. The case of 
the widow’s sou restored by Elisha (2 K. iv. 19), 
Was probably one of sunstroke. The disease of Asa 
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“ in his feet" which attacked hhn in his old ^ 
(1 K. XV. 23; 2Chr. xvi. 12) and became exceeding 
great, may have been either oedema, sweOiug, or 
podagra, gout. In 1 Macc. vi. 8, 00001*0 a meotion 
of “sickness of grief;” in Ecdus. xzxviL 30, of 
sickness caused by excess, which require only a 
passing mention. The disease of Nebuchadnezzar 
has b^n viewed by Jaim as a mental and purely 
subjective malady. It is not easy to see how this 
satisHes the plain emphatic statement of Dan. iv, 
33, which seems to indude, it is ti’ue, mental de- 
rangement, but to assert a degraded b^ily state to 
some extent, and a coiresponding change of habits. 
We may regard it as Mead, following Burion’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, does, as a species of* the 
melancholy known as Lycaiithropia. Persons so 
affected wander like wolves in sepulchres by night, 
and imitate the howling of a wolf or a dog. Hera 
should be noticed the mental malady of Saul. His 
melancholy seems to have had its origin in his sin. 
Music, which soothed him for a while, has entered 
largely into the milder modern treatment of lunacy. 
The palsy meets us in tlie N. T. only, and in fea- 
tures too familiar to need special remark. Gan- 
grene, or mortification in its various foims, is a 
totally differant disorder from the “ canker ” of the 
A. V, in 2 Tim. ii. 17. Both gangi’ene and cancer 
were common in all the countiies familim* to the 
Scriptural writers, and neither differa from the 
modern disease of the same name. In Is, xxvi. 
18 ; Ps. vii. 14, there seems an allusion to false 
conception. Poison, as a means of destroying life, 
hardly occurs in the Bible, save as applied to arrows 
(Job vi. 4). In the annals of the llerods poisons 
occur as the resource of stealthy murder. The 
bite or sting of venomous beasts can hardly be 
treated as a disease; but in connexion with the 
“fiery ( 1 , e, venomous) serpents” of Num. xxi. 6, 
and the deliverance from death of those bitten, it 
deserves a notice. The brazen figure was sjrmbolical 
only. It was customary to consecrate the image 
of the affliction, either in its cause or in its effect, 
as in the golden emerods, goltlen mice, of 1 Sam. 
vi. 4, 8, and in the ex-votos common in Egypt even 
before the exodus ; and these may be compart with 
this setting up of the brazen serpent. Tlie scorpion 
and centip^e are natives of the Levant (Rev. ix. 5, 
10), and, with a large variety of serpents, swarm 
there. To these, according to Lichtenstein, should 
be added a venomous solpuga, or laige spider, 
similar to the Calabrian Tarantula. The disease of 
old age has acquired a place in Biblical nosology 
chiefly owing to the elegant allegory into which 
“The Preacher” throws the successive tokens of 
the ravage of time on man (Eccl. xii.). The course 
of decline is marked in metaphor by the darkening 
of the great lights of nature, and the ensuing period 
of life is compared to the broken weather of the 
wet season, setting in when suixdber is gone, when 
after every shower fresh cloudi^lre in the sky, as 
contrasted with the showers of other seasons, which 
pass awr.y into clearness. The “keepers of the 
house” are perhaps the ribs which 6itppoi*t the 
frame, or the arms and shoulders which enwrap and 
protect it. The “ strong men ” are its supporfevR,' 
the lower limbs “bowing themselves” under the 
weight they once so lightly bore. The giitidiug ” 
hai-dly ne^s to be explained of the teeth now W 
come “few.” The “lookera from tlie window* 
aie the pupils of the eyes, now “ darkened/*; 
“doors shut” r^i*eBenc tlie dulness of 
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MMes which are the portals of knowledge. The 
** rising up at the voice of a bird ** portrays the 
light, soon-fleeting. easily-bit>keii slumber of the 
ag>xi man ; or possibly, and mora literally, actual 
waking in the early morning, when first the cook 
ax>w8, may be intended. The ** daughters of music 
brought low,” suggest the 

“ big manly voice 

Now tam'd again to childish treUe;” 
and also, as illustrated by Barzillai, the &ilure 
in the discernment and the uttei’ance of musical 
notes. The fears of old age are next noticed: 
“ They shall be afraid of that which is high an 
obscure expi'essbn, perhaps, for what are popularly 
called “ nei*vou8*' terrora, exaggerating and magnify- 
ing eveiy object of alarm. “ Fear in the way ** is 
at firat less obvfous ; but we obsen’e that nothing 
unnerves and agitates an old person more than the 
prospect of a long journey. Thus regarded, it be- 
comes a fine and subtile touch in the description of 
decrapitude. All readiness to btste is arrested and 
a numb despondency succeeds. The ** flourishing ** 
of ** the almond-trae ” is still more obscuj’e ; but we 
observe this tree in Palestine blossoming when othera 
show no sign of vegetation, and when it is dead 
winter all around — no ill type, perhaps, of the old 
man who has survived his own contemporaries and 
many of his juiiiora. Youthful lusts die out, and 
their organs, of which “ the grasshopper ’* is per- 
haps a figure, are rolaxed. The silver cord ” may 
be that of nervous sensation, or motion, or even tlie 
spinal man’ow itself. Perhaps some incapacity of 
retention may be signified by the '^golden bowl 
broken the pitcher broken at the well suggests 
some vital supply stopping at the usual source — 
derangement perhaps of the digestion or of the 
respiration; the “wheel shivereii at the cistern,*’ 
conveys, through the image of the watei -lifting 
process familiar in inigation, the notion of the 
blood, pumped as it were, through the vessels, and 
fertilising the whole system ; for “ the blood is the 
life.** This carefnl legister of the tokens of decline 
might lead us to expect gicat care for the preserva* 
tion of health and sti-ength ; and this indeed is found 
to imirk the Mosaic system, in tlie regulations con- 
cerning diet, the “divers washings,” and the pollu- 
tion imputed to a coi'pse — nay, even in circumcision 
itself. These served not only the ceremonial pur- 
pose of imparting self-consciousness to the Hebrew, 
and keeping him distinct from alien admixture, but 
bad a sanitary aspect of ime wisdom, when we 
regaixl the countiy, the climate, and the age. The 
rite of circumcision, besides its special surgical opera- 
tion, deserves some notice in connexion with the 
general question of the health, longevity, and fecund- 
ity of the race with whose history it is identified. 
Brides being a mark of the covenant and a symbol . 
of purity, it was perhaps also a protest against the | 
phallus-worship, which has a remote antiquity in ' 
the oori'uption of mankind, and of which we have 
some trace in the E^ptian myth of Osiris. Its 
beneficial effects in such a climate as that of Egypt 
and Syria have been the subject of comment to ! 
various writers on hygiene. The operation itself 
consisted originally of a mere incision ; to which a 
further stripping off the skin from the part, and a 
custom of sucking the blood from the wound was 
in a later period added, owing to the attempts of , 
Jews of the Maccabean period, and later (1 Maoc. i 
• 15; comp. 1 Cor, vii. 8) to cultivate heathen j 

fnetkm. No surgical operation beyond this finds i 
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• place in Holy Scripture, unlm indeed that adf 
verted to under the article Eunuch. The Talmudist* 
speak of two operations to assist binh. Wunderliar 
enumerates from the Mishna and Talmud fiftv-six 
surgical instruments or pieces of apparatus ; of these, 
however, the following only are at all alluded to 
in Scripture. A cutting instrument, supposed a 
“ shai'p-stone ” (Ex. iv. 25). The “ knife” of Josh, 
r. 2 was probably a more refined instiniment for 
the same purpose. An “ awl ’* is mentioned (Ex. 
xxi. 6) as used to bore through the ear of the bond- 
man who refused release, and is supposed to have 
been a surgical instrument. A seat of deliveiy 
called in Scripture c^ayim^ Ex. i. 16, “the 
stools.” The “ roller to bind ” of Ez. xxx. 2 1 was for 
a broken limb, as stiil used. A scraper, for which 
the “ potshei'd *’ of Job was a substitute (Job 
ii. 8). £z. xxx. 23-25 is a piescription in foim. An 
occasional trace occurs of some chemical knowledge, 
e. g. the calcination of the gold by Moses ; the effect 
of “ vinegar upon natrum ” (Ex. xxxii. 20 ; Prov. 
XXV. 20 ; comp. Jer. ii. 22) ; the mention of “ the 
apothecary” (Ex. xxx. 35 ; Eocl. x. 1), and of the 
merohant in “ powders ” (Cant. iii. 6), shows that a 
distinct and important branch of trade was set up in 
these wares, in which, as at a mode) n druggist's, ai*ti- 
cles of luxury, &o., are combined with the remedies 
of sickness. Among the most favourite of external 
remedies has always been tlie bath. Besides the 
significance of moral purity which it carried, the 
use of the bath checked the tendency to become 
unclean by violent perspirations from within and 
effluvia from without ; it kept the poious system 
in play, and stopped the outset of much disease. In 
order to make the sanction of health more solemn, 
most oriental nations have enforced purificatory rites 
by religious mandates— and so the Jews. There 
were special occasions on which the bath was ceremon- 
ially enjoined. The Pharisees and Essenes aimed 
at scrupulous strictness of all such rules (Matt. 
XV. 2 ; Mark vii. 5 ; Luke xi, 38). ltiver-l»thing 
was common, but houses soon began to include a 
bath-room (Lev. xv. 13 ; 2 K. v. 10 ; 2 iSam. xi. 2 ; 
Susanna 15). Vapour-baths, as among the Ro- 
mans, were latteily included in these, as well as 
hot and cold-bath apparatus, and the use of per- 
fumes and oils after quitting it was eveiy where 
diffused. 

Me'eda = Mehida (1 Esdr. v. 32). 

Hc^d'do was in a very marked position on the 
southern rim of the plain of Esu^elon, on the 
frontier-line, speaking generally, of the territories of 
the tribes of IsSACiiAR and Manasseh, and com- 
manding one of those passes from the north into 
the hill-country which were of such critical impoi*t- 
ance on vadous occasions in the history of Judaea 
(Judith iv. 7). The first mention occurs in Josh, 
xii. 21, where Megiddo appeal's as the city of one 
of the “ thirty and one kings,*' or petty chieftains, 
whom Joshua defeated on the west of the Joidan. 
The song of Deborah brings the place vividly before 
us, as tl^ scene of the great conflict between Sisera 
and Barak. The chariots of Sisera were gathered 
“ unto the river of Kishon ** (Judg. iv. 18) ; Barak 
went down with his men “ from Mount Tabor** 
into the plain (iv. 14) ; “ then fought the kings of 
Canaan in Taanach by the waters of Megiddo” 
V. 19). Still we do not read of Megiddo being 
rmly in the occupation of the Israelites, and per 
haps it was not really so till the time of Solomon. 
But the chief historical interest of M^ddo is con- 
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Mntrated In Joiiah *0 d«ath. When Fhanwh-Necho 
came fix>in Egypt against the king of Assyria, Josiah 
joined the latter, and was slain at Idegiddo (2 K. 
xxiii. 29), and his body was earned from thence to 
Jerusalem (ib. SO)* The story is told in the Chro- 
nicles in more detail (2 Chr. xxxv, 22-24). There 
the fatal action is said to have taken place ** In the 
Talley of Megiddo,” This calamity made a deep and 
pimanent impression on the Jews. Thus, in the 
language of the prophets (Zech. xii. 11), *Hhe 
moulding of Hadadrimmon in the valley of Hid- 
den becomes a poetical expression for the deepest 
and most despairing gi'ief ; as in the Apocalypse 
(Kev. xvi. 16) Armageddon, in continuance of 
the same imagery, is presented os the scene of terrible 
and 6nal conflict. The site thus associated with 
critical passages of Jewish history from Joshua to 
Josiah has ^n identified beyond any reasonable 
doubt. Robinson did not visit this corner of the 
plain on his firet journey, but he was brought con- 
fldently to the conclusion that Megiddo was the 
modem e^Zeji;dn, which is undoubt^ly the Legio 
of £u»<ebius and Jerome. There can ^ no doubt 
that the identification is substantially correct. El- 
LejjUln is on the caravan-route from Egypt to Da- 
mascus, and traces of a Roman road are found near 
the village. Van de Velde descrilies the view of 
the plain as seen from the highest point between it 
and the sea, and the huge tells which mark the 
positions of the “ key-foitresses ** of the hills and 
the plain, Taan&k and el-LejjuUi the latter being 
the most considei-able, and liaving another called 
TeUrMetzeUim^ half an nour to tl^ K.W. About 
a month later in the same year Dr. Robinson was 
there. Both writers mention a copious stream 
flowing down this gorge (March and April) and 
turning some mills beibre joining the Kishon. Here 
are probably the ** waters of Megiddo '* of Judg. 
v. 19, though it should be added that by Di'. 
Stanley they are supposed rather to be ** the pools 
in the bed of the Kishon ” itself. The same author 
regards the “ plain (or valley) of Megiddo ** as de- 
noting not the whole of the Esdraelon level, but 
that broadest pait of it which is immediately oppo- 
site the place we are describing. 

Hegid'don, The Yalley ot The extended form 
of the preceding name. It occurs only in Zech. 
xii. 11. 

Kehe'tabeeL Another and less correct form of 
Mehetabel. The ancestor of Shemaiah the pro- 
phet who was^hii’ed against Nehemiah by Tobiah 
and Sanballat (Neh. vi. 10). 

Mehe'tabel, the daughter of Hatred, and wife of 
Hadad, or Hadar, the eighth and last-mentioned king 
of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 39). 

Meliida, a family of Nethinim, tho descendants 
of Mehida, returned fiom Babylon with 2^ubbabel 
(Ezr. ii, 52 ; Neh. vii. 64). 

Mdii'r, the son of Cheluh, the brother of Shuah 
(1 Chr. iv. 11). 

KehoVathite, The, a word occurring once only 
(1 Sam. xviii. 19). It no doubt denotes that Adriel 
belonged to a place called Meholah, but whether 
that was Abel-Meholah afterwards the native place 
of Elisha, or another, is uncertain. 

Mehu'jael, the son of Irad, and fourth in de- 
scent from Cain (Gen. iv. 18)* 

Ke'hmiiail, one of the seven eunuchs (A.V. 
chamberlains”) of Ahasuerus (Esth.i 10), 

Helmilm, Ezr. ii. 50. Elsewhero called Me- 
BUNIII8 and Meunim, 


The, a people against whom king 
Uzziah waged 'a successful war (2 Chr. xxvi. 7). 
Although so diflerent in its English dress, yet ths 
name is in the original merely the plural of Uaon. 
Maon, or the Maonites, probably inhabited the 
country at the back of the great range of Seir, 
the modern esh-Sherahf which foims Sie eastern 
side of the Wady eUArahahj where at the present 
day there is still a town of the same name. An- 
other notice of the Mehunims in the reign of Heze- 
kiah (cir. B.c. 726-697) is found in 1 Chr. iv. 41. 
Here they are spoken of as a pastoral people, either 
themselves Hamites, or in alliance with Hamites, 
quiet and peaceable, dwelling In tents. Here, how- 
ever, the A. V. ti’cats the word as an ordinary noun, 
and renders it “ habitations.** A third notice of 
the Mehunim, coiToborative of those already men- 
tioned, is found m the narrative of 2 Chr. xx. 
There is every reason to believe that in ver. 1 “ the 
Ammonites ** should he read as ** the Maonites," 
who in that case are the “ men of Mount Seir ** 
mentioned later in the nan*ative (ver. 10, 22). 
In all these passages, including the last, the LXX. 
render the name by ol Mewdioi — the Minaeans— 
a nation of Arabia renowned for their ti-affic in 
spices, who are named by Strabo. Ptolemy, and 
other ancient geographers, and whose seat is now 
ascertained to have been the S.W. portion of the 
great Arabian peninsula, the western half of the mo- 
dern Hadramaut. The latest appearance of the 
name MEHtTNiMS in the Bible is in the lists of those 
who returned from the Captivity with Zerubbabel 
(Ezr. ii. 50, A. V. “ Mehunim ;** Neh. vii. 52, 
A. V. “ Meunim "). 

tfe-Jar'kon, a town in the teivitory of Dan 
(Josh. xi.K. 46 only) ; named next in order to Gath- 
limmon, and in tlie neighbourhood of Joppa or 
Japho. 

Melcoiiali, one of the towns which were re-inha- 
bited after the captivity by the men of Judah (Neh. 
xi. 28). It is not mentioned elsewhere, and it 
does not appear that any name corresponding with 
it has yet been discovered. 

MelAti'ah, a Gibeonite, who assisted in rebuild- 
ing the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 7), 

HeTohi. 1. The son of Janna, and ancestor of 
Joseph in the genealogy of Jesus Christ (Luke iii. 
24).— 2. The sou of Addi iu the same genealogy 
(Luke iii. 21). 

Melohi'ah, a priest, the father of Pashur (Jer. 
xxi. 1). 

Kelohi'ai. 1. The same as Malchiah 2 (1 
Esdr. ix. 26).— 8 .= Malchiah 3 andMALCHUAH 
4 (1 Esdr. ix. 32).— 8. The same as Malchiah 6 
(1 Esdr. ix. 44), 

Xel'ohisL Charmis, the son of Melchiel, was 
one of the thi*ee governors of Bethulia (Jud. vi, 
15). 

Helohis'udeo, the form of the name Melcbi- 
ZEDEK adopted iu the A. V. of the New Testament 
(Heb. v. vi. vii.). 

HePohi-Shu'a, a son of Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 49, 
xxxi. 2). Elsewhero correctly given Mal^hishua. 

Xelohii'edek, king of Salem and priest of the 
Most High God, who met Abram in the valley oi 
Shaveh, which is the king*s valley, brought out 
bread and wine, blessed Abium, and receiv^ tithes 
from him (Gen. xiv. 18-20). The other places in 
which Melchizedek is mentioned are Ps. cz, 4, 
where Messiah is described as a priest for ever, 
** after the order of Melchizedek," and Heb. vU 
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Til.) wh^'e Uietie two passages of the O. T. are 
quoted^and the typical relation of^Melchiaekek to 
otir Loid is stated at great length. There is some- 
tiling surprising and mysterious in the first appeal’- 
arce of Melchizedek, and in the subsequent raference 
to him. Beai’ing a title which Jews in aftei* ages 
would recognize as designating their own soverngn, 
bearing gii\a which recall to Christians the Lord’s 
Supper, this Cauaanite crosses for a moment the 
path of Abram, and is unhesitatingly recognized as 
a person of higher spiritual rank thw the friend of 
God. Disappearing as suddenly as he came in, lio 
is lost to the sacred writings for a thousand years. 
The faith of early ages ventui'ed to invest his person 
with superstitious awe. Jewish tradition pro- 
nounces Melchizedek to be a sui*vivor of the Deluge, 
the patriarch Shem. It should be noted that tliis 
supposition does not appear in the Targum of 
Onkelos, — a presumption that it was not received 
by the Jews till after the Clirihtian e»a — nor has 
it found favour with the Fathera. Equally old, 
perhaps, but less widely diftused, is the supposition 
not luiknown to Augustine, and ascribed by Jerome 
(/. c.) to Origen and Didymus, that Melchizedek 
was ail angel. The Fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries record with i-eprobatioii the tenet of the 
Melchizedekiaus that he was a Power, Virtue, or 
Influence of God, and the not less daring conjecture 
of Hieracas and his folio wera that Melchizedek 
the Holy Ghost. Epiphimius mentions some mem- 
liers of the church as holding the en oneous opinion 
that Melchizedek was tlie Son of God appearing in 
human foim. Similar to this was a Jewish opinion 
that he was the Messiah. The way in which he is 
mentioned in Genesis would rather lead to the im- 
mediate inference that Meldiizedek was of one blood 
with the child] en of Ham, among whom lie lived, 
cliief (like the King of Sodom) of a settled Canaan- ^ 
itish tribe. And as Balaam was a prophet, so | 
Melchizedek was a priest among the corrupted j 
heathen, not self-appointed, but constitute*! by ai 
sjiecial gift from God, and recognised as such by 
Him. The “order of Melchizedek,” in Ps. cx. 4, 
is explained by Gesenius and liosenmiiller to mean 
“ manner ”= likeness in official dignity = a king 
and priest. The relation between Melchizedek and 
Christ as type and antityjie is made in the Ep. 
to the Hebrews to consist in the following parti- 
culars. Each was a priest, (1) not of the Levitical 
ti’ibe ; (2) superior to Abraham ; (3) whose b^iu- 
ning and end are unknown ; (4) who is not only a 
priest, but also a king of righteousness and peace. 
Another fruitful source of discussion has been found , 
in the site of Salem and Shaveh, which certainly i 
lay in Abram’s road from Hobah to the plain of 
Mamre, and which are assumed to be neai’ to each 
other. The various theories may be briefly enumer- 
ated as follows:— (1) Salem is supposed to have 
occupied in Abraham’s time the ground on which 
afterwards Jehus and then Jerusalem stood; and 
t>haveh to be the valley east of Jerusalem through 
Which the Kidrbn flows. (2) Jerome denies that 
Salem is Jerusalem, and asserts that it is identical 
with a town near Scythopdis or Bethshan. (3) 
Professor Stanley is of opinion that there is every 
probability that Mount Gerizim is the place where 
Melchizedek, the priest of the Most High, met 
Abram. (4) Ewald denies positively that it is 
Jerusalem, and says that it must be north of Jem- 
lokm on the other side of Jordan ; an opinion 
ViboL Eodiger condemns. 
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Xal'ea. The son of Menan, and ancestor of Jo« 
seph in the genealogy of JesUs Christ (Luke iii. Sl}« 
Xel'eeh. The second son of Mic^» the son m 
Merib-baal or Mephibosheth (1 Chr. viii. 35, ix. 41)* 
XePion. The same as HALiitrcu 6 (Neh. xii. 



(1.) We take St. Paul’s ship in the condition in 
which we find her about a day after leaving Fair 
Havkns, i.e, when she was under the lee of 
Cladda (Acts xxvii. 16), laid-to on the starboard 
tack, and strengthened with “ undergiiders,” the 
boat being just taken on board, and the gale blow- 
ing bard from the E.N.E. (2.) Assuming (what 
every practised sailor would allow) that the ship's 
direction of drift would be about W. by N., and 
her rate of drift about a mile and a half an hour, 
we cOmo at jince to the conclusion, by measuring 


Chart of oart of the coast of Ualuk 
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the distanoo on the chart, that she would be brought 
to the coast of Malta on the thirteenth day 
ver. 27). (3.) A ship drifting in this direction to 
the place traditionally known as St, Paurs Bay 
would come to that spot on the const without 
touching any other pai t of the island previously. 
The coast, in fact, trends from this bay to the S.E. 
This may be seen on consulting any map or chart 
of Malta. (4.) On Koura Pointy which is the 
south-easterly extermity of the bay, there must in- 
fallibly have been breakera, with the wind blowing 
fi-om the N.E. Now the alarm was certainly 
caused by bi^eakers, for it took place in the night 
(ver. 27), and it does not appear that the pnssengei's 
were at first aware of the danger which became 
sensible to the quick ear of the “sailoi'e.” (5.) 
Yet the vessel did not strike: and this corresponds 
with the position of the point, which would be 
some little distance ou the poi-t side, or to the left, 
of the vessel. (6.) Oft this point of the coast the 
soundings are 20 fathoms (ver. 28), and a little 
further, the direction of the supposed drift, they 
are 15 fathoms (ib.). (7.) Though the danger was 
imminent, we shall find ftom examining the chai*t 
that there would still be time to anchor (ver. 29) 
before striking on the rocks ahead. (8.) With bad 
holding ground there would have been gi’eat risk 
of the ship digging her anchors. The bottom of 
St. Paul's Bay is mmarkably tenacious. (9.) Tlie 
other geological characteristics of the place are in 
haiTnony with the nairative, which describes the 
creek as having in one place a sandy or muddy 
beach (ver. 39), and which states that the bow of 
the ship was held fast in the shore, while the stern 
was exposed to the action of the waves (ver. 41). 
(10.) Another point of local detail is of considerable 
interest — viz. that as the ship took the ground, the 
place was obseiwed to be 8t9a\<£<r<rof , i. c. a con- 
nexion was noticed between two apparently separate 
pieces of water. We shall see, on looking at the 
chart, that this would be the case. (H*) Malta is 
in the track of ships between Alexandria and Puteoli : 
and this corresponds with the fact that the “ Castor 
and l*oHux,*' an Alexandrian vessel which ultimately 
conveyed St, Paul to Italy, had wintered in the island 
(Acts xxviii. 11). (12.) Finally, the courae pursued 
in this conclusion of the voyage, first to Syi'acuse, 
and then to Rhegium, contributes a last link to the 
ijhaiu of ai'gumcnts by which we prove- that Melita 
is Malta, The question has been set at rest for 
ever by Mr. Smith of Jordan Hill, in his Voyage 
and Shipwreck of St, Paul, the first published work 
in which it was thoroughly investigated from a 
sailor's point of view. As regards the condition of 
the island of Melita, when 8t. Paul was there, it 
was a dependency of the Roman province of Sicily. 
Its chief officer (under the govenior of Sicily) ap- 
pears from inscriptions to have had the title of 
irpuros MeKtraiuv, or Primus Melitensiwm, and 
tins is the very phrase which St. Luke uses (xxviii. 
7). Melita, from its position in the Mediterranean, 
and the excellence of its harbours, has always been 
important both in commerce and war. It wm a 
settlement of the Phoenicians at an early period, 
and their language, in a corrupted form, continued 
to be spoken there in St, Paul’s day. 

Melons (Heb. ahattichtm) are mentioned only in 
Num. xi. 5. By the Hebrow word we are pro- 
bably to understand both the Melon {Cucumis meki) 
and the water Melon ( Cttcurbita citrullus), for the 
Arabic noun singular, batikh, which is identoal with 
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the Hebrow word, is used generically. Tlie Ivaler 
melon is by some considerwi to l>e indigehoos to 
India, from which country it may hare been intro- 
duced into Egypt in very early times. The com- 
mon melon (Cucumis melo) is cultivated in the 
same places and ripens at the same time with tbs 
water-melon ; but the fi*uit in Egypt is not so de- 
licious as in this countiy. The water-melon, which 
is now extensively cultivated all over India and the 
tropical parts of Africa and America, and indeed in 
hot countries generally, is a fruit not unlike the 
common melon, but the leaves are deeply lobed and 
gashed, the ffesh is pink or white, >and contains a 
large quantity of cold watery juice without much 
flavour ; the seeds are black. 



(hteztrbita eitruibu. 

Mel'aar. The A, V. is wrong in regarding 
Mel^ar as a proper name ; it is rather an official 
title, as is implied in the addition of the article in 
each ciise whero the name occui-s (Dan. i. 11, 16); 
the marginal reading, “ the steward ’' is therefore 
more correct. 

Hem'mius, Quintus (2 Macc. xi. 34). [Man- 
lius, T.] 

Mexnpllis, a city of ancient Egypt, situatcil on 
the western bank of the Nile, in latitude 30° 6' N. 
It is mentioned by Istiiah (xix. 13), Jeremiah (ii. 
16. xlvi. 14, 19), and Ezekiel (xxx. 13, 16), under 
the name of Noph ; and by Hosea (ix. 6) under the 
name of Mopii in Hebrew, and Memphis in our 
English version. Though some regard Thebes as 
the raoro ancient city, the monuments of Memphis 
are of higher antiquity than those of Thebes. He- 
rodotus dates its Ibundation from Menes, the first 
really historical king of Egypt. The era of Menes 
Is not satisfactorily determine. But, indeterminate 
and conjectmal as the early chronology of Egypt 
yet is, all agi-ee that the known history of the 
empiro begins with Menes, who founded*Memphia«' 
The city belongs to the earliest periods of authentic' 
history. The building of Memphis is associated by 
tradition with a stupendous work of ai-t which haa 
permanently changed the course of the Nile iud; 
the face of the Delta. Before the time of Menes the; 
river emerging from the upper valley into the neck^ 
of the Delta, bent its course westward toward the' 
hills of the Libyan desert,, or at least disduurgad 4. 
large poition of its waters through an aim in thoti 
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direction. Here the generoot dood wlioii yenriy 
inundation gives life and iktility to &gnpt> was 
largely absorbed in the sands of the desert, or wasted 
in stf^ant morasses. It is even conjectured that 
up to the time of Menes the whole Delta was an 
uninhabitable mareh. The rivers of Damascus, the 
Barada and *Awaj, now lose themselves in the same 
way in the marshy lakes of the great desert plain 
south-east of the city. HeixKlotus informs us, upon 
the authority of the Egyptian priests of his time, 
that Menes by banking up the river at the head 
which it forms about a hundred furlongs south of 
Memphis, laid* the ancient channel diy, while he 
dug a new coui'se for the stream halfway between 
the two lines of hills.” From his description it 
appears that Memphis was created upon a marsh 
maimed by the dyke of Menes and drained by his 
artificial lake. The dyke of Menes began 12 miles 
south of Memphis, and deflected the main channel 
of the river about two miles to the eastward. Upon 
the rise of the Nile, a canal still conducted a poilion 
of its waters westwaixl through the old channel, 
thus irrigating the plain beyond the city in that 
dii'ection, while an inundation was guaitl^ against 
on that side by a large artificial lake or reseiToir 
at Abousir. Tlie skill in engineeriug which these 
works required, and which their remains still 
indicate, ai^ues a high degree of material civil- 
isation, at least in the mechanic arts, in the 
earliest known period of Egyptian history. The 
city is said to have had a circumference of about 1 9 
miles. Herodotus states, on the authority of the 
priests, that Menes ** built the temple of Hephaestus, 
which stands within the city, a vast ediHce, well 
worthy of mention ** (ii. 99). The divinity whom 
Herodotus identifies with Hephaestus was Ptahy 
**the creative power, the maker of all material 
things.** The temple of Apis was one of the most 
noted structures of Memphis. It stood opposite 
the southern portico of the temple of Ptah ; and 
Psammetichus, who built that gateway, also ei-ected 
in front of the sanctuary of Apis a magnificent 
colonnade, supported by colossal statues or Osiride 
pillars, such as may still be seen at the temple 
of Medeenet Habou at Thebes (Herod, ii. 15.3). 
Through this colonnade the Apis was led wi^ 
great pomp upon state occasions. At Memphis was 
the reput^ burial place of Isis; it had also a 
temple to that “ myriad^named ’* divinity. Mem- 
phis had also its Serapeium, which probably stood 
in the western quarter of the city. The sacred 
cubit and other symbols used in measuring the rise 
of the Nile, were deposited in the temple of Serapis. 
The Necropolis, adjacent to Memphis, was on a 
scale of grandeur corresponding with the city itself. 
The “ city of the pyiamids *’ is a title of Memphis in 
the hieroglyphics upon the monuments. The gi'eat 
field or plain of the Pyramids lies w'holly upon the 
western hank of the Nile, and extends from .A6oo- 
Roiiahy a little to the north-west of Cairo, to 
Meydoom, about 40 miles to the south, and thence 
in a 80uth**westerly direction about 25 miles farther, 
to the pyramids of ffowara and of Biahmk in the 
Fayoura, But the principal seat of the pyramids, 
the Memphite Necropolis, was in a range of about 
16 inilea from Bokhara to Gizehf and in the groups 
here remaining nearly thirty ara probably tombs of 
the impeiial sovereigns of Memphis. Memphis long 
hidd ito place as a capital; and for omturies a 
Memphite dynarty ruled over all Egypt. Lepsius, 
fitiiiieD* and agree in i^arding the 3rd, 
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4th, 6th, 7th, and 8th dynasties of the Old Empirt 
as Memphite, reaching through a period of about a 
thousand years. During a portion of this periodt 
however, the chain was broken, or there were con 
temporaneous dynasties in other paits of Eg 3 rpt. 
The overthrow of Memffois was distinctly predicted 
by the Hebrew prophets (Is. xix. 13 ; Jer. xlvi. 
19). The latest of these predictions was uttered 
neai ly 600 yeare before Christ, and half a centuiy 
before the invasion of Egypt by Cambyses (dr. B.O. 
525). Hei’odotus informs us that Cambyses, en- 
raged at the opposition he encountered at Memphis, 
committed many outrages upon the city. The city 
never recovered from the blow inflicted by Cam- 
byses. The rise of Alexandria hastened its decline. 
The Caliph conquerora founded Fostdt (Old Cairo) 
upon the opposite bank of the Nile, a few miles 
north of Memphis, and brought materials from the 
old city to build their new capital (A. D. 638). At 
length so complete was the ruin of Memphis, that 
for a long time its very site was lost. Pococke 
could find no trace of it. Recent explorations, espe- 
cially those of Messrs. Mariette and Linant, have 
brought to light many of its antiquities, which have 
been dispei-s^ to the museums of Europe and 
America. 

Mern'lioan. One of the seven princes of Persia 
in the reign of Ahasuerus, who “ saw the king's 
face,*’ and sat first in the kingdom (Esth. i. 14, 
16, 21). They were ‘‘wise men who knew the 
times ” (skilled in the planets, according to Aben 
Ezra), and appear to have formed a council of state ; 
Josephus says that one of their offices was that of 
interpreting the laws {Ant, xi. 6, §1), 

Me&'ahyem, son of Gadi, who slew the usurper 
Shallum and seized the vacant throne of Israel, 
B.C. 772. His reign, which lasted ten years, is 
briefly recorded in 2 K. xv. 14-22. It has been 
inferred from the expression in verse 14, “from 
Tirzah,** that Menahein was a general under Zecha- 
riah stationed at Tirzah, and that lie brought up 
his troops to Samaria and avenged the muider of 
his master by Shallum. He maiiitiiiued the calf- 
worship of Jeroboam. The contemjwraiy prophets, 
Hosea and Amos, have left a melancholy picture 
of the ungodliness, demoralisation, and feebleness of 
Israel. In the brief history of Menahem, his fero- 
cious treatment of Tiphsah occupies a conspicuous 
place. The time of the oocun^nce, and the site ot 
the town have been doubted. The act, whether 
perpetrated at the beginning of Menahem’s reign 
or somewhat later, was doubtless intended to strike 
teiTor into the hearts of reluctant subjects. But 
the most remarkable event in Menahem’s reign is 
the first appearance of a hostile force of Assyrians 
on the north-east frontier of Israel. King Pul, 
however, withdrew, having been converted from an 
enemy into an ally by a timely gift of 1000 talents 
of silver. Kawlinson says that in an insci'iption 
the name of Menahem is given, probably by mistake 
of the stonecutter, as a tributary of Tiglath-pileser. 

Men'aiU The son of Mattatha, one of the an- 
cestors of Joseph in the genealogy of Jesus Christ 
(Luke iii. 31). 

Utoe' (lit. “numbered”). The first word of 
the mysterious inscription written upon the wall 
of Belshazzar’s palace, in which Daniel read the doom 
of the king and his dynasty (Dan. v. 25, 26). 

Mamda'iis, a usurping high-priest who obtained 
the office from Antiochus Epiphanes (c. B.a 172) 
by a iai'ge brilfe (2 Macc. iv. 23-25), and drove out 
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Ja«oii» who had obtained it not long before by 
similar means. He met with a violent death at the 
hands of Antiodius Eupator (cir. B.C. 163), which 
seemed in a peculiar manner a providential punish* 
meat of his sacrilege (xiii. 8, 4). Aocoraing to 
Josephus he was a younger brother of Jason and 
Onias, and, like Jason, changed his proper name 
Onias, for a Greek name. In 2 Maccabees, on the 
other hand, he is calleil a brother of Simon the Ben- 
jamite (2 Macc. iv. 23). 

Menes'thens. The father of Apollonius 3 
(2 Macc, iv. 21). 

Meni*. The last clause of Is. Ixv. 11 is rendered 
in the A. V. and that furnish the drink-offering 
unto that number** the marginal reading for the 
last word being ** Meni.** That the wo^ so ren- 
dered is a proper name, and also the proper name 
of an object of idolatrous worship cultivated by the 
Jews in Babylon, is a supposition which them seems 
no reason to question, as it is in accordance with 
the context, and has every probability to recommend 
it. But the identification of Meiii with any known 
heathen god is still uncertain. Tiie versions are 
at variance. In the LXX. the word is mndered 
“ fortune '* or “ 1 uck.*' The judgments of the com- 
mentator are equally conflicting. The majority 
conclude that Meni is the Moon god or goddess, the 
Deus LunuSi or Dea Luna of the Romans ; mascu- 
line as regards the earth which she illumines (terrae 
maritue), feminine with respect to the sun {Solis 
tM?or), from whom she receives her light. Among 
those who have intei-preted the woi*d literally 
** number,” may be reckoned Rashi and Abrabanel, 
who understand by it the “ number *’ of the priests 
who fomed the company of reveller at the feast. 
Kimchi, in his note on Is. Ixv. 1 1 , says of Meni, 

it is a star, and some interpret it of the star 
which are numbered^ and they are the seven stai*s 
of motion,” i. e. the planets. But Ges>enius, with 
more probability, while admitting the same origin 
of the word, gives to the root mdndh the sense of 
assigning, or distributing, and connects it with 
mandhf one of the three idols worhipped by the 
Arabs before the time of Mohammad, to which re- 
ference is made in the Koran (Sura 53), “ What 
think ye of Allat, and A1 Uzzah, and Manah, that 
other third goddess ? ” Manah was the object of 
worahip of “ the tribes of Hudheyl and Khuzd*aht 
who dwelt between Mekkeh and El-Medeeneh, and 
as some say, of the tiibes of Ows, £1-Khazraj, and 
Thakeek also. This idol was a large stone, demo- 
lished by one Saad, in the 8th year of the Flight, a 
year so fattil to the idols of Arabia.” The etymo- 
logy given by Gesenius is more probable ; and Meni 
would then be the peisonification of fate or destiny, 
under whatever form it was worshipped. Whether 
this foi-m, as Gesenius maintains, was the planet 
Venus, which was known to Arabic astrologera as 
** the lesser good fortune ’* (the planet Jupiter being 
the '^greater”), it is impossible to say with cer- 
tainty ; nor is it safe to reason from the worship of 
Manah by the Arabs in the times before Moham- 
mad to that of Meni by the Jews more than a 
thousand years earlier. 

Xeo^nenim, the Plain ol^ an oak, or terebinth, 
or other great tree — for the translation of the 
Hebrew Elon by “ plain ” is most probably incor- 
rect, as will be shown under the head of Plain — 
which formed a well-known object in central Pales- 
tine in the days of the Judges. It is mentioned — 
at least under this name— -only in Juig. ix. 37. In 
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what direction it stood with regard to Sheehem we 
are not told. The meaning of Meonenim, if inter- 
preted as a Hebrew woi-d, is enchanters or ob* 
servers of times,” as it is elsewhere rendered (Deut. 
jnriii. 10, 14 ; in Mlc. v. 12 it is “ soothsayers ”). 
This connexion of the name with magical aiis has 
led to the suggestion that the tree in question is 
identical with that beneath which Jacob hid the 
foreign idols and amulets of his household, before 
going into the presence of God at the consecrated 
ground of Bethel (Gen. xxxv. 4). But the inference 
seems hardly a sound one, for meonenim does not 
mean ** enchantTnents ” but “enchanters,” nor is 
there any ground for connecting it in any way with 
amulets or images ; and there is the positive reason 
against the identification that while this tree seems 
to have been at a distance from the town of She- 
chem, that of Jacob was in it, or in very clo.se 
proximity to it. Five trees are mentioned in con- 
nexion with Sheehem: — 1. The oak (not “ plain” 
as in A. V.) of Moreh, where Abram made his first 
halt and built his first altar in the Promised Land 
(Gen. xii. 6). 2. That of Jacob, already spoken 

of. 3. “ The oak which was in the holy place of 
Jehovah ” (Josh. xxiv. 26). 4. The Elon-Muttsab, 
or “ oak (not “ plain,” as in A. V.) of the pillar in 
Sheehem,” beneath which Abimelech was made 
king (Judg. ix. 6). 5. The Elon-Meonenim. 

While four of tliese were probably one and the same 
tree, the oak of Meonenim seems to have been a 
distinct one. It is perhaps |)ossible that Meonenim 
may have originally been Maonim, that is Maonites 
or Mehunim; a tribe or nation of non-Israelites 
elsewhere mentioned. 

Meonotha'i One of the sons of Othniel, the 
younger brother of Caleb (1 Chr. iv. 14). 

Mepha'ath, a city of the Reubenites, one of the 
towns dependent on Heshbon (Josh. xiii. 18), lying 
in the district of the Mishor (comp. 17, and Jer. 
xlviii. 21, A.V, “ plain ”), which probably answered 
to the modern Belka. It was one of the cities 
allotted with their suburbs to the Mera)’ite Levites 
(Josh. xxi. 37 ; 1 Chr. vi. 79). Mephaath is named 
m the above passages with Dibon, Jahazah, Kir- 
jathaim, and other towns, which have been identified 
with tolerable certainty on the north of the Arnon 
( Wady Mojel )) ; but no one appears yet to have 
discovered any name at all resembling it. In the 
time of Eusebius it was used as a military post. 

Mephibo'sheth, the name borne by two members 
of the family of Saul — his son and his gi*andson.— 
1 . Saul’s son by Kizpah the daughter of Aian, his 
concubine (2 Sam. xxi. 8). He and his brother 
Armoni were among the seven victims who were 
surrendered by David to the Gibeonites, and by them 
crucified in sacrifice to Jehovah, to avert a famine 
from which the country was suffering,— 2. The son 
of Jonathan, grandson of Saul, and nephew of the 
preceding. 1. His life seems to have been, from 
beginning to end, one of trial and discomfort. The 
name of his mother is unknown. When his father 
and grandfather were slain on Gilboa Ifle was ait 
infant but five years old. He was then living under 
the charge of his nurse, pi’obably at Gibeah, the 
regular residence of Saul. The tidings that the 
aiiny was destroyed, the king and his sous slain, 
and that the Philistines, spreading from hill to hiU . 
of the country, were sweeping all before ^em, 
reached the royal household. The nurse fled, cai^ 
rying the child on her shoulder. But in h«r 
and hurry she stumbled and Mephibosheth iKM ' 
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piiecipittited to the ground with stich fbroo as to 
deprive him tor life of the use of both feet' (2 Sam. 
iv. 4). 2. After the accident which thus embit- 
tered his whole existence, Mephibosheth was carried 
with the I'est of his family beyond the Jordan to 
the mountains of Gilead, where he found a refuge 
in the house of Machir ben-Ammiel, a powerful 
Gadite or Manassite sheykh at Lo-debar, not tar 
from Mahanahn, which daring the reign of his 
uncle Ishbosheth was the head - quartei-s of his 
tamily. By Machir he was brought up, there he 
married, and there he was living at a later penod, 
when Ehivid having completed the subjugation of 
the advei-saiies of Israel on every side, h^ leisure 
to turn his attention to claims of other and hardly 
less pressing descriptions. So completely had the 
family of the late king vanished from the western 
side of Jordan, that the only pei'son to be met with 
in any wav related to them was one Ziba. From 
this man David learnt of the existence of Mephibo- 
sheth. Royal messengeia were sent to the house of 
Machir at Lo-debar in the mountains of Gilead, and 
by them the prince and his infant son Miciia were 
brought to Jerusalem. The interview with David 
was marked by extreme kindness on the pai*t of the 
king, and on that of Mephibosheth by the fear and 
humility which have been pointed out As character- 
istic of him. He leaves the royal presence with all 
the property of bis grandfather restored to him, 
and with the whole family and establishment of 
Ziba as his slaves, to cultivate the land and harvest 
the produce. He himself is to be a daily guest at 
David*s table. From this time forward he resided 
at Jerusalem. 3. An interval of about seventeen 
years now passes, and the crisis of David's life ar- 
lives. OfMephibosheth's behaviour on this occasion 
we possess two accounts — his own (2 Sam. xix, 24- 
30), and that of Ziba (xvi. 1-4). They are natur- 
ally at variance with each other. In consequence 
of the story of Ziba, his loyalty and thoughtful 
courtesy are rewarded by the possessions of his mas- 
ter, thus once more reinstating him in tlie position 
from which he had been so rudely thrust on Mephi- 
bosheth's arrival in Judah. Mephibosheth’s story 
— which, however, he had not tlie opportunity of 
telling until sevei-fd days later, when he met David 
returning to his kingdom at the western bank of 
Joixlan — was vei-y diflerent to Ziba's. That David 
did not disbelieve it is shown by his revoking the 
judgment he had previously given. That he did 
not entirely reverse his decision," but allowed Ziba 
to retain possession of half the lands of Mephibosheth, 
is probably dne partly to weariness at the whole 
transaction, but mainly to the conciliatory frame 
of mind in which he was at that moment. ** Shall 
then any man be put to death this day ? is the 
key-note of the whole proceeding. 4. The writer 
is aware that this is not the view generally taken 
of Mephibosheth's conduct, and in particular the 
opposite side has been maintained with much cogency 
and ingenuity by the late Professor Blunt in his 
Vndesigmed CoincidenceB, But when the circum- 
stances on both sides are weighed, there seems to 
be no escape from the conclusion come to above. 
Mephibosh^ could have had nothing to hope for 
ftom the revolution. Ziba, on the other hand, had 
evei^hing to gain and nothing to lose by any turn 
alTairs might teke. With reg^ to the absrace of 
the name of Mephibosheth from the dying words 
irf David, whi<^ is the main occasion of Mr. Blunt's 
ftarictnres, it is most natural — at any rate it is 
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quite a!lowable-*to suppose that, iu the interval df 
eight yeai*s which elapsed between David's return 
to> Jerusalem and bis death, Mephibosheth's painful 
life had come to an end. ' We may without diffi- 
culty believe that he did not long survive the 
anxieties and annoyances which Ziba's treachery 
had brought upon him. 

Me'rab, the eldest daughter, possibly the eldest 
child, of king Saul (1 Sam. xiv. 49). She first 
api>eai*s after the victory over Goliath and the Phi- 
listines, when David had become an inmate in Saul's 
house (1 Sam. xviii. 2), and immediately after the 
commencement of his friendship with Jonathan. In 
accordance with the promise which he made before 
the engagement with Goliath (xvii. 25), Saul be- 
trothed Merab to David (xviii. 17). David's hesit- 
ation looks as if he did not much value the honour 
— at any }*ate before the marriage Merab's younger 
sister Michal had displayed her attachment for 
David, and Merab was then manned to Adriel the 
Meholathite, to whom she bore five sons (2 Sam. 
xxi. 8). The Authorized Version of this last passage 
is an accommodation. The Hebrew text has “ the 
five sons of Michal, daughter of Saul, which she 
bare to Adriel.” The most probable solution of 
the difficulty is that ** Michal '* is the mistake of a 
transcriber for “ Merab.” But the error is one of 
very ancient date. 

Merai'ah. A priest in the days of Joiakim, the 
son of Jesliua, and representative of the priestly 
family of Seraiah (Neh. xii. 12). 

Merai'oth. 1. A descendant of Eleazar the son 
of Aaron, and head of a priestly house. (1 Chr. 
vi. 6, 7, 52.) He was perhaps the immediate pre- 
decessor of Eli in the olfice of high-priest. It is 
apparently another Meraioth who comes in between 
and Ahitub in the genealogy of Azariah 
(1 Chr. ix. 11, Neh. xi. 11), unless the names 
Ahitub and Meraiotls arc transposed, which is not 
improbable.— 2. I’he head of one of the houses 
of priests, which in the time of Joiakim the son of 
Jeshua was represented by Helkai (Neh. xii. 15). 

Mer'an. The merchants of Meran and Theman 
are mentioned with the Hagarenes (Bar. iii. 23) as 
“ searchers out of underatanding.” The name does 
not occur elsewliere, and is probably a corniption 
of “ Medan '' or “ Midian.'* 

Mer'ari, third son of Levi, and head of the third 
great division of the Levites, the Meharites, 
whose designation in Hebrew is the same as that of 
their progenitor, only with the article prefixed. 
Of Meiari’s personal history, beyond the fact of hi^ 
birth before the descent of Jacob into Egypt, and 
of his lieing one of the seventy who accompanied 
Jacob tliitlier, we know nothing whatever (Gen. 
ilvi. 8, 1 1). At the time of the Exodus, and the 
numbering in the wilderness, tlie Merarites con- 
sisted of two families, the Mahlites and the Mush- 
ites, Mahli and Muahi being either the two sons, 
or the son and gi-andson, of Merari (1 Chr. vi* 19, 
47). Their chief at that time was Zui'iel, and the 
whole number of the family, from a month old and 
upwards, was 6200 j those from 30 years old to 50 
were 3200. Their charge was the boards, bai*s, 
pillars, sockets, pins, and cords of the tabernacle 
and the court, and all the tools connected with setr 
ting them up. In the encampment their place was 
to the north of the tabeniacle ; and both they and 
the Gershonites were “ under the hand ” of Ithamar 
the son of Aaron. Owing to the heavy nature of 
the materials whhii they had to carry, four waggpns 
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ttii4 eight oxen were assigned to them ; r.qtd in the 
march both they and the Gershonites followed im- 
mediately after the standard of Judah, and bcfoi*e 
that of Reuben, that they might set up the taber- 
nacle against the arrival of the Kohathites (Num. iii. 
20. 83-37, iv. 29-33, 42-45, vii. 8, x. 17, 21). 
In the division of the land by Joshua, the Merarites 
had twelve cities assigned to them, out of Reuben, 
Gad, and Zebulun, of which one was Ramoth-Gilead, 
a city of refuge, and in later times a frequent sub- 
j**ct of war l^tween Israel and Syria (Josh. xxi. 7, 
34-40; 1 Chr. vi. 63, 77-81). In the time of 
David, Asaiah was their chief, and assisted with 220 
of his family in bringing up the ark (1 Chr. xv. 6). 
Afterwards we Hnd the Merarites still sharing with 
the two other Levitical families the various func- 
tions of their caste (1 Chr. xxiii. 6, 21-23). In 
the days of Hezekiah the Merarites were still flou- 
rishing, and Kish the son of Abdi, and Aziiriah the 
son of Jehalelel, took their pai*t with their brethren 
of the two other Levitical families in promoting the 
reformation, and purifying the house of the Lord 
^2 Chr. xxix. 12, 15). After the return from aip- 
tivity Sheniniah represent? the sons of Merari, in 
1 Chr. ix. 14, Neh. xi. 15. Them were also at 
that time sons of Jeduthnn under Obadiah or Abda, 
the son of Shemaiah (1 Chr. ix. 16 ; Neh. xi. 17). 
A little later again, in the time of Ezra, when he 
Wits in gieat want of Levites to accompany him on 
ills journey from Babylon to Jerusalem, “a man 
of good understanding of the sons of Mahli ** was 
found, whose name, if the text here and at ver. 24 
is correct, is not given. “ Jeshaiuh also of the sons 
of Meiari,” with twenty of his sons and brcthien, 
came with him at the siune time (Ezr. viii. 18, 19). 
But it seems pretty coitjun that Sherebiah, in ver. 
18, is tlie name of the Mahlite, and that both he 
and Hashabiah, as well as Jesliaiah, in ver. 19, weie 
Levites of the family of Merari, and not, as the 
actual text of ver. 24 indiciiles, priests.— 2. The 
lather of Judith (Jud. viii. 1. xvi. 7). 

Meratlia'im, the Land of, that is ** of double 
rebellion," alluding to the country of the Chaldeans, 
aiuV to the double captivity which it had inflicted 
on the nation of Israel (Jer. 1. 21). 

Merou'rins, pioi)erly Heimes, the Greek deity, 
whom the Romans identified with their Mexcury 
the god of commerce and bargains. Hermes was 
the son of Zeus and Maia the daughter of Atlas, 
and is coqstiintly represented ns the companion of 
his father in his wandei'ings upon exirth. The episode 
of Baucis and Philemon (Ovid, Metam, viii. 620- 
724) appears to have formed part of the folk-lore 
of Asia Minor, and strikingly illustrates the readi- 
ness with which the simple people of Lysti'a recog- 
nized in Barnabas and Paul the gods who, according 
to their wont, had come down iu the likeness of 
men (Acts xiv. 11), They called Paul “Hermes, 
hecjiuse he was the chief speaker identifying in 
him xxs they supposed by this characteristic, the 
herald of the gods and of Zeus, the eloquent orator, 
inventor of letters, music, and the arts. 

Mercy-seat (l-x. xxv. 17, xxxvii. 6 ; lleb. ix. 
5\ This appears to have l»eeii the lid of the Ark 
of the Covenant, not anotlier surface affixed thereto. 
It was that whereon the blood of the yearly atone- 
ment was sprinkled by the high -priest ; and in this 
relation it is doubtful whether the sense of the woixl 
iu tlie Heb, is based on the material fact of its “ cover- 
ing’* the Ark, or derived from this notion of its re- 
ference to the “ covering** (i. atonement) of sin. 
Con. D. B. 
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Xer'ed, This name oociiiv in a fragmentaiy 
genctilogy in 1 Chr. iv. 17, 18, as that w one, of 
the sons of Ezra. Tinditioii identities him with 
Caleb and Moses. 

Mer'emotil. 1. Son of Uriah, or Urijab, the 
priest, of the faniily of Koz or Hakkpz, the head 
of the seventh course of priests as estabiislied by 
David. In Ezr. viii. 33, Mci'cmoih is np[K>inted to 
weigh and register the gold and silver vessels lie- 
longing to the Temple. In the rebuilding of the 
wall of Jeiusalem under Kehemiah we find Mer- 
emoth taking an active part, working between 
Mcshullam and the sons of Hassenn^h who restoroci 
the fish-gate (Neh. iii. 4), and himself restoring the 
poiiion of the Temple wall on which abutted the 
house of the high-priest Eliashib (Neh. iii. 21).— 
2. A layman of the sons of Bani, who had manieil 
a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 36).— 8. A priest, or moie 
probably a family of priests, who sealed the'davenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh, x, 5), The latter sup)K).si- 
tion is more probable, because in Neh. xii. 3 the 
name occurs, with many otheis of the same list, 
among those wlxo went up with Zerubbxibel a cen- 
tury before. 

Her'es. One of the seven coun‘<elIoi*s of Aha- 
sueiMis king of Persia, “ wiao men whicli knew tlie 
times ” (Esth. i. 14). 

Mer'ibalf. In Ex. xvii. 7 we xead, “ he called 
the name of the place Massah and Meribah," where 
the jxeople murmured, and the rock was smitten. 

I For the situation see Uepiiidim.] The name is also 
given to Kadesh (Num. xx. 13, 24, xxvii. 14; 
Dent. xxii. 51 “ Meribah-hadesh "), bexause tbeie 
also the people, when in want of water, strove with 
God. 

Merib-ba'al, son of Jonathan the son of Saul 
(1 Chr. viii. 34, ix. 40), doubtless the same peisoii 
who in the narrative of 2 Samuel is allied Mepiii- 
BOSHETir. 

Mer'odach is mentioned once only in Scripture, 
namely in Jer. 1. 2. It has been commonly con- 
cluded from this passage tliat Bel and Merodach 
were separate gods; but from the Assyrian and 
Babylonian insci-iptions it appeal s that this was not 
exactly the case. Meiodach was really identical 
with the fiimous Babylonian Bel or Bel us, the woril 
being probably at first a meie epithet of the god, 
which by degiees supeiseded his proper appellation. 
Still a certain distinction appeals to have been 
maintained between the names, 'fhe golden image 
in the great tcmplqiat Babylon seems to have been 
worshippeil distinctly as Bel I’ather than Merodach, 
while other idols of the god may have represented 
him as Merodach rather than Bel. 

Mer'odaoh-Bal'adan is mentioned as king of 
Babylon in the days of Hezekiah, both in the 
second book of Kings (.\x. 12) and in Isaiah (xxxi.\. 
1). In tlie former place he is oalleil Bero<Iach-Ba- 
ladan. The orthography “ Merodach *’ is, however, 
to be preferred. The name of IMex-odach-Baladau 
has been cleai-ly recognised in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, The Canon gives Merodaclx-Baladan (Afar. 
docempal^ a reign of 12 years — from B.C. 721 to 
B.C. 709 — and makes him then succeeded by e 
certain Arceanus, Polyhistor assigns bim a six 
months' reign, immediately before Elibus, or 
libus, who (according to the Canon) ascended the 
throne b.c. 702. It has commonly been seen thni 
these must be two dilfei’ent reigns, and that Mei • 
odach-Baladan mu.st therefore have been , deposed io 
0.0. 709, and have iccovered his throne m 
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702. when .he had a second period of domiriioi 
lasting half a jenr* The InsOriptions contain express 
mention of both I'eigns, Sargoil states that in the 
twelfth yeai* of his own reign he drove Meitklach- 
Baladan out of Babylon, after he had ruled over i* 
for twelve yearn ; and Sennacherib , tells us that i 
his firet year he defeated and expelled the sanji 
monarch, setting up in his place **a man named 
lielib.** Putting all our notices together, it Imj- 
comes appai*ent that jMeixKlach-Baladan was thi 
liead of the ]X)pular party, which resisted the Assyr- 
ian monarchs, and strove to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the country. It is uncertain w’hethei 
he was self-raised or was the son of a former king. 
In the second Book of Kings he is styled ** the sou 
of Baladan;** but the inscriptions call him **thi 
son of Vagin;” whedce it is to be presumed thal 
Baladan was a more remote ancestor. There i! 
some doubt as to the time at wliich Merodach- 
Baladan sent his ambassadoi-s to Hexekiah, for th« 
purpose of enquiring as to the asli onomioil marvel 
of which Judaea had been the scene (2 Chr. xxxii 
111). We piefer to assign tlie embassy to Meiodach- 
Baladmi’s caiiicr reign, and bring it within the 
period, B.C. 721-709, which the Canon assigns to 
him. Now the 14th year of Hezekiah, in which 
tlie embassy should fall (2 K. xx. 6 ; Is. xxxviii. 5), 
appears to have been B.o. 7 1 3. I’his was the year 
of Merodaoh-Baladaifs tirst reign. The real object 
of the mission Wiis most likely to ellect a league 
between Babylon, Judaea, a7id Egypt (Is. xx. 5, 0), 
in oi'der to check the growing jwwer of the Assyr 
iaus. The league, however, tliough designed, docs 
not seem to have taken eflbct. Sargon sent ex|)edi- 
tions both into Syiia and Babylonia — seized the 
stronghold of Ashdod in the one, and completely 
defeated ^leiodach-Baladaii in the other. That 
monarch sought safety in flight, and lived for eight 
yeans in exile. At last he found an opportunity to 
return. In n.C. 703 or 702, Babylonia was plunged 
in anarchy — the Ashjrian yoke was thrown off, and 
various native leadere struggled for the mastery. 
Under these circumstances the exiled monarch seems 
to have retunied, and recovered his jlhrone. Mer- 
odach- Baladan b\d obtained a body of troops fiom 
his ally, the king of Susiana ; but Sennacherib de- 
feated the combined nnny in a pitched battle. 
Merodach-Bnladnn fled to theJsIands at the mouth 
of tlie Eupluates.** He lost his rccoveied crown 
after wearing it for about six montlis, and spent the 
remainder of his days in exile aitfl obscuiity. 

'He’rom, the Waters of, a place memorable in 
the history of tlie conquest of Palestine. Here, 
after Joshua had gained possession of the southern 
])ortions jf the countiy, a confederacy of the north- 
ern chiefs ivssembled under the leadeiship of Jabin, 
king of Hazor (Josh. xi. 5j, and lieie they were 
encountered by Joshua, and completely routed 
(ver. 7). 'J’he name of Merom occurs nowhere in 
the Bible but in this passage, nor is it found in 
Josephus. In the Onomasttcon of Eusebius the 
name is given as ** Merran,” and it is stated to be 
“ a village twelve miles distant fioin Sebaste (Sa- 
niaria^ and near Dothaim.*' It is a remarkable 
fac^ that though by common consent the. ** waters 
of Merom” are identified with the lake through 
which the Jordan runs between Banins and the ^ 
of Galilee — the Semcehonitis of Josephus, and Hafir 
modern Arabs — yet that identity 
cannot be jiroved by any ancient l ecoiid. The region 
to will Ji the jiami* of Hitleh is attached*— the Ard 
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vUH&leh — is a deprcsseil plain or basin, c«nniii4n^ 
itig on the north of the foot oftthe slopes which lead 
up to the Merj Aykn And Tell el-Kadg^ and exi 
tending soutliwaids to the bottom of the lake which 
beara the same name — Bahr el*H<ileh, On the east 
and west it is enclosed between two parallel ranges 
of hills ; on the west the highlands of Upper Galilee 
— ^the Jchcl Safat ; and on the east a broad ridge or 
table-land of basalt, thrown off by the southern 
base of Hermon. and extending downwards beyond 
the I/ulch till lost in the high ground ca.->t of the 
lake of Tiberias. The latter rises abiiiptiy from 
the low ground, but the hills on the westei'n side 
break down more gradually, and leave a tract of 
undulating table-land of varying breadth betw'een 
them and the plain. This lisin is in all about 15 
miles long and 4 to 5 wide, and thu.s occupies an 
area about equal to that of the lake of Tiberias. It 
is the receiitacle for the drainage of the highlands 
on each side, but more esjjecially for the waters of 
the Merj Ayiin, an elevated plateau which lies 
above it among.st the roots of the great northern 
momitains of Palestine. In form tlie lake is not 
far fi-om a triangle, the base being at tiio north and 
the apex at the south. It measures alioiit 3 miles 
in each direction. Its level is phu-etl by Van de 
Velde at 120 A ct above tJie Meditt'i ranean. The 
water of the lake is clear and sweet ; it is covei’bd 
in parts by a hro.ul-leavc(l plant, and abounds in 
water-fowl. Owing to its triangular fonin a consi- 
derable space is left between the lake and the moun- 
tains at its lower einl. 'I'liis ap|>eai‘s to be more 
the ciuse on the west than on the east, and the roll- 
ing jilaiu thus formed is very fei'tile, and cultivated 
to the Water’s edge. Sujijiosiiig the lake to be 
identical with the “ watera of Merom,” the plain 
just spoken of on its south-western margin is the 
only spot which could have been the site of Joshuas 
victory, though, as the Canaanites chose their own 
ground, it is difficult to imagine that they would 
have encamped in u jxisition from which there was 
literally no escape. But this only sti eiigtheiis the 
difficulty alieady expressed as to the identification. 
Still the district of the Huleh will always possess 
an iulere^t for the Biblical student, from its con- 
nexion with the Jordan, and from the cities ot 
ancient fame which stand on its border — Kcdesli, 
Hazor, Dan, Laish, Caesarea, Pliilippi, &c. 

Mero'nothite, the, that is, the native of a place 
called probably Meroiioth, of which, however no 
further traces have yet lieeii discovered. Two 
Meronothites are named in the Bible; — 1. Jliil- 
DElAll, who had the charge of the ropl asses of 
King David (1 Chr. xxvii. 30) ; mid 2. Jadon, one 
of those who assisted in the repair of the wall of 
Jeimsalem after the return from the captivity (Neh. 
lii. 7), 

He'rof, a place mentioned only in the Song of 
Deborah and Barak in Judg. v, 23, and thera de- 
nounced because its inhabitants had refused to take 
Jiy )iart in the struggle with Siscra. Meroz must 
have been in the neighbourhood of the Kishoii, but 
its real position is nut known : possibly it was de- 
stroyed in obedience to the curse. A place named 
MeiTUs (but Eusebius is namcil by Jerome 

Onom. **MciTom‘*) as 12 miles north of Sebaste, 
tear DoUiain, but this is too far south to nave been 
neai’ the scene of-the conflict. Far more feasible is 
the conjecture of Scliwarz Hint Meroz is to be 
found at Merasas — more con*ectly el-MurUssus — 
ruined site^tbout 4 miles N.W, of limotnt on tin 
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aauth«ni blopes of the hill^ which ere the oonti- 
QuatioR of the so-called ** Little Heimon/* and form 
the northern side of the valley {Wad}/ Jal4d) 
which leads directly fjx>m the plain of Jezieei to 
ilie Jordan. 

Me'rath. A corruption of Immer It in £zr. 
ii. 37 (1 lisd. V. 24). 

Xe'seeh, Me'sheidlt a son of Japheth (Gen. x. 
2 ; 1 Chr. i. 6), and the progenitor of a race fre- 
quently noticed in Scripture in connexion with 
Tubal, Magog, and other northern nations. They 
apfiear as allies of Gog (Ex. xxxviii. 2, 3, xxxix. 1), 
and as supplying the Tyrians with copper and 
slaves (Ez. xxvii. 13) ; in Ps. cxx. 5, they are no- 
ticed as one of the remotest, and at the same time 
rudest nations of the world. Both the name and 
the associations are in favour of the identification 
of Meshech with the Moschi: the form of the name 
adopted by tlie LXX. and the Vulg. approaches 
most nearly to the classical designation. The posi- 
tion of tile Moschi in the age of Ezekiel was pro- 
bably the same as is described by Herodotus (iii. 
94), viz. on the borders of Colchis and Aimenia, 
whei-e a mountain chain connecting Anti-Taurus 
with Caucasus, was named after them the Moschici 
MonteSf and where was also a district named by 
Strabo (xi. 497-499) Moschice, In the Assyiian 
inscriptions tlie name appears under the form of 
Mus/iai. 

Me'sha, the name of one of the geographical 
limits of the Joktiiuites when tlioy first settled in 
Aiubia (Gen. x. 30). Without putting too pi*ecise 
a liinitjitiou on the jiossibie situation of Mesha and 
Sephar, we may suppose that these places must 
have fallen within tlie .south-western (quarter of the 
jieiiinsula ; including the modern Yemen on the west, 
and the distiicts of Tlinan, Mahieh, Shihr, &c., as 
far as liudiamawt, on the east. In Sephar we 
believe we have .seen the eastern limit of the early 
settlers, whether its site be the seaport or the in- 
land city. If Meshir was the western limit of the 
.Joktaiiites, it must be sought for iu north-western 
Yemen. But the identifications that have been 
))voj)osed arc not satistactory. The seujiort called 
MoOira or MoiJfa, mentioned by Ptolemy, Pliny, 
Arrian, and othel's (see the IHctiunary of Geo- 
graphy^ s. V. Muza) presents the most probable site. 
It was a town of note in classicid times, but has 
since fiillen into deaiy, if the modem Mootdi be the 
same place. Mesha may ])ossib]y have lain inland, 
and more to the north-west of Sephar than the 
position of Moosa would indicate ; but this is scarcely 
to be assumed. 

Me'sha. 1. The king of Moab in the leigiis of 
Ahab and his sous Ahaziah and Jehoram, kings 
of Ismel (2 K. iii. 4), and tributary to the fii'st. 
When Ahab had fallen in battle at Bamoth Gilead, 
Mesha seized the opportunity afibrded by the con- 
fusion consequent upon this disaster, and the feeble 
reign of Ahaziah, to shake elf the yoke of Israel 
and free himself from the buixieiisome tribute of 
** a hundred thousand wethers and a hundred thou- 
sand iiims with tlioir wool.*' The country eiist of 
the Jordan was rich in pasture for cattle (Xum. 
xxxil. 1), the chief wealth of tlie Moabites coii- 
kisted in their, large flocks of sheep, and the king of 
this pnstoitd people is described as “ a sheep- 

master,” or owner of heixis. When Jehoriun suc- 
cofxled to the thi*one of Israel, one of his lirat acw 
waz to secure the assistance of Jehoshaphat, his 
ally, in reducing the 3Io^ites to their 
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foimer ixuidition of tributaides, Tl»e united armies 
of the two kings marched by a circuitous route 
raund the Dead Sea, and were joined by the (orots 
of the king of Edom. The Moabites were defeated, 
and the king took refuge in his last stionghold and 
defended himself with the energy of despair. With 
700 fighting men he made a vigorous attempt to 
cut his way through the beleaguering army, and 
when beaten back he withdrew to the wall of his 
city, and there, in sight of tlie allied host, oHered 
his firat-borii son, his suaiessor in the kingdom, as 
a burnt-oHering to Chemosb, the ruthless fire-god 
of Moab. His bloody sacrifice hat^ so far the de- 
sired effect that the besiegers retired from him to 
their own land. There appears to be no reason for 
supposing that the son of the king of Edom was the 
victim on this occasion. It is more natural, and 
reudei's the narrative more vivid and consistent, to 
suppose tliat the king of Moab, finding his last re- 
source fail him, endeavoured to avert the wrath 
and obtain the aid of his god by the most costly 
sacrifice in his jxiwer.— 2. The eldest son of Caleb 
the son of Hezron by his wife Azubah, as Ivimchi 
conjectures (1 Chr. ii. 42).— 8. A Benjamite, son 
of Shahaiaim, by his wife Hodesh, who baie him in 
the land of Moab (1 Chr. viii. 9). 

Me'shach. The name given to Mishael, one of 
the companions of Daniel, and like him of the 
blood-royal of Judah, who with three others was 
chosen fi om among the captives to be taught “ the 
learning and the tongue of the Chaldaeans*' (Dan. 
i. 4), so that they might be qualified to ** stand 
befbie” king Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. i. .5) as hi.< 
pin’sonal attendants and advisers (i. 20). But, not- 
withstanding their Chaldaean education, these three 
young Hebrews weie strongly attached to the rali- 
gion of their fathers ; and their refusal to join in 
the worship of the image on the plain of Dura gave 
a handle of accusation to the Chaldaeans. The l age 
of the king, the swift sentence of condemnation 
})assed upon the three offenders, their miraculous 
preservation from the fiei-y furnace heated seven 
times hotter than usual, the king’s acknowledg- 
ment of the God of JShadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
iiego, with their restoration to olfice, aie written in 
the 3rd chapter of Dtiniel, and there the history 
leaves them. 

Heshelexni'ah. A Korhite, son of Kore, of the 
sous of Asaph, who with his seven sons and his 
biethi'cii, “sous of might,” weie j»orters or gato- 
keejiers of the house of Jehovah iu tlie reign ol 
David n Chr. i\. 21, .v.vvi. 1, 2, 9). 

Meshezabe'el. 1. Ancestor of Meshullam, who 
assisted Neheinuih in lebuilding tlie wall of Jeru- 
salem (Neh. iii. 4).— 2. One of the “ bemls of the 
people,” probably a fiiniily, who sealed the cove- 
nant with Nehemiah (Nch. x. 21).aM8. 'fhe father 
of Petluiliiab, and descendant of Zerali the son of 
Judah (Neh. .\i. 24). 

Meshillemith. The son of immer, a priest, and 
ancestor of Amashai or Maiisiai, Uv’cordiiig to Neh. 
xi. 13, and ot l^ashur and Adaiah, aqt^oitiing to 
I Chr. ix. 12. 

Heahil'Iemoth. A n Kiihraimite, ancestor of Be- 
rediiah, one of the chiefs of the tribe in the reign 
of I’ekah (2 Chr. x.\viii. 12).— 2. Neh, xi. 13. Thf 
same as Mksiullemith, 

Meshullam, 1. Ancestor of Shaphan the scribe 
(2 K. xxii. 3).— 2. The son of Zerubbubel (1 Chr, 
iii. 19).— 3. A Gadile, one of the chief men of tlie 
tribe, who dwelt in Bazhan at the time the gemiv 

2 N 2 
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liigies wet'e recoiled in the reljs^n of Jothain king of 
Judnh (I Chr. v. 13).— 4. A ^njamite, of the eons 
of Elpnal (1 Ohr, viii. 17).— 5. A Benjiimite, the 
eon of Hodaviah or Joed, and father of Sallu (1 
('hr. ix. 7 ; Neh. xi, 7).—^. A Benjatnitc, son of 
Shephathiah, who lived at .Temsalem after the cap- 
tivity (1 Chr, ix. 8).— 7. The same as ShaLIjOM, 
who was high-priest probably in the reign of Amon, 
.md father of Hilkiah (I Chr. ix. 11 ; Neh. xi. 11). 
—8. A priest, Mii of Meshilleniith, or Meshil- 
iemoth, the son of Imnaer, and ancestor of Maasini 
or Amnshai (1 Chr. ix. 12; comp. Neh. xi. 13).— 
9. A Kohathite, or family of Kohathite Levites, in 
tho ixign of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxiv. 12).— 10* One 
of the ** heads'* (A. V. “ chief men *') sent by Ezra 
to Iddo ** the hejxd,” to gather together the LevJtes 
to join tlic caravan about to retui-n to Jerusalem 
(Ezr. viii. 16),— 11 . A chief man in the time of 
Ezra, probably a Levite, who assisted Jonathan and 
Jahaztah in abulishing the mai'riages which some 
of the people had contracted with foreign wives 
(Ezr. X. 15).— 12. One of the descendants of Bani, 
who had married a foreign wife and put her away 
(Ezr. X. 29).— 18. (Neh. iii. 30, vi. 18). The son 
of Berechiah, who assisted in lebuilding the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 4), as well as the Temple wall, 
adjoining which he had his “chamber** (Neh. iii. 
So). He was piohably a priest, and his daughter 
was niiUTied to Johanan the son of Tobiah the Am- 
monite (Neh. vi. 18).— 14. The son of Besodeiah : 
he iissisted Jehoiada the son of IVeah in vestoring 
the old gate of Jerus«ilera (Neh. iii. 6).— 15. One 
of those who stood at the left hand of Ezra when 
he lead the law to the people (Neh. viii. 4).— 16. 
A piicst, or family of pnests, who sejiled tlie cove- 
nant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 7).— 17 , One of the 
heads of the people who sealed the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh*. x. 20).— 18. A priest in the days 
of Joiakim the son of Jeshua, and lepiesentative 
of the house of Ezra (Neh. xli. 13).— 19. Likewise 
a pi iest at the same time as the pt cceding, and head 
of the priestly family of Ginuethon (Neh. xii, 16). 
—20. A family of porters, descendants of Meshul- 
1am (Neh. xii. 25), who is also called Meshelemiah 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 1), Shelemiah (1 Chr. x.xvi. 14), and 
Shalium (Neh. vii. 45).— 21. One of the piinces of 
Judah at the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. xii. .T3). 

Meshullern'eth. The daughter of Haruz of Jot- 
bah, wife of Mauasseh king of Judah, and raotlicr 
of his successor Amon (2 K. xxi. 19). 

Mesoliaitey the, a title which occurs only once, 
and then attached to the name of Jasiel (t Chr. 
xi. 47) The word letains strong tiaces of ZOBAii, 
one of the petty Aramite kingdoms. But on this it 
is impossible to pronounce with any ceiiainty, 

Xitopota'iiua, is the oi dinary Greek rendering 
of the Hebrew Aram-Na/iamim, or “ Syria of the 
two riveis,*' whereof we have frequent mention in 
the earlier books of Scripture (Gen. xxiv. 10; Deut. 
xxiii. 4; Judg. iii. 8, 10). If we look to the signi- 
Hcation of the name, we must regard Mesopotamia 
as tlie entire country between the two rivers — the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. This is a tract nearly 
700 miles long, and from 20 to 250 miles broad, 
extending in a south-easterly diiection fiom Teiek 
(Ut. 38^ 23', long. 39® 18') to Kumah (lat. 31®, 
long. 47® 30*). 'Hie Arabian geographers term it 
“the Ibland," a name which is almost literally 
oorrect^ since a few miles only intervene between 
the source of the Tigris and the Euphrates at TbIeA* 
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It is for the most pari a vast plain, but is crtSMed 
about its centime by tlte range of the Sinjar hills, 
running nearly east and west from about Mosul to 
a little below Rcikk^h ; and in its xorthem portion 
it is even mountainous, the upper Tigris valley 
being separated from the Mescpotamian ]>lain by an 
imporiant range, the Mons Masius of Strabo, which 
runs from Ttirehjik to Jezireh, To this description 
of Mesoiiotanda in tlie most extended sense of the 
teitn, it seems pi*o|)er to apfieniLa more particular 
account of thnt region, which bears the name par 
excellence, both in Scripture, and in the classical 
write) s. This is the north-western portion of the 
tract already described, or the country between the 
gieat bend of the Euphrates (lat. 35® to 37® 30*) 
and the Tigiis. It consists of the monntniu 

country extending fixim Birehjik to Jezireh upon 
the north ; and, upon tlie south, of the gi-eat un- 
dulating Mesopotamian plain, as far as the Sin jar 
hills, and tlie river Kliobour, The northern range, 
called by the Arabs Karajah Vogh towards the 
west and Jebel Tar towaids the east, does not 
attain to any g)-eat elevation. *J’he sti earns fi-oni 
the noilh side of this range are sho t, and fall mostly 
into the Tigris. Those from the south are moie 
important. 'J’hey How down at very inodtrale in- 
tervals along the whole course of the i-ange, ami 
gradually collwjt into two considerable livei-s — the 
Belik (ancient Bilichus), mid the Khahuur (Habor 
or Chaboras) — which empty themselves into the 
Euphrates. South trf the mountains is the great 
plain alremly desci ibed, which between the Khabour 
and the Tigris is interrupted only by the Smjar 
range, but west of the Khaltour is bioken by several 
spurs from the Karajah Daghf having a general 
diiection from north to south. Besides 0^/aand 
Hammy the chief cities of modern Mesopotamm aie 
Mardin and Nisibiny south of the Jebel Z*w, and 
Diarbekry noi th of that range, upon the 'I’igris. Of 
these places two, Nisibin and Diarbekry weie im- 
poi-tant from a remote antiquity, Nisibin being tlicn 
Nisibis, and IXarbekr Amida. We lirst hear of 
Mesoiiotamia in Scripture as the country wheie 
Nahor and his family settled after quitting Ur of 
the Chaldees (Gen. xxiv. 10). Hera Jived Bethuel 
and Laban ; and hitlier Abiaham sent his servant, 
to fetch Isaac a wife “of his own kindred** (ib. 
ver. 38), Hither too, a century later, came Jacob on 
the same enand ; and hence he retuiiied with his two 
wives after an absence of 21 yeara AlWr this we 
have no mention of Mesopotamia, till the close of the 
wanderings in the wilderness (Deut. xxiii. 4). About 
I half a century later, we find, for the first and last 
■ time, Mesopotamia the seat of a powei ful monarchy 
(Judg. iii.). Finally, the children of Ammon, 
having provoked a war with David, “sent a thou- 
sand talents of silver to Jiire them chariots and 
horsemen out of Mesopotamia, and out of Syria 
Maachah, and out of Zobah** (1 Chr. xix. 6). Ac- 
cording to the Assyrian inscriptions, Mesopotamia 
was inhabited in the early times of the empire 
(B.C. 1200-1100) by a vast number of petty tribes, 
each under its own prince, and all quite independent 
of one another. The Assyrian nionarchs contciidod 
with these chiefs at great advantage, and by the 
time of Jehu (B.C. 880) had fully established their 
dominion over them. The tribi were ail called 
“ tribes of the NaB i,** a terra which some compn e 
with the Naharaim of the Jews, and translate 
^ tribes of the strean^anda” But this identifica- 
tion is very« uncertain. On the destruction of tW 



Mesopotamia seems to have bedn 
divideJ between the Modes and the Babjionians* 
The conquests of* Cyrus brought it wholly under 
the Persian yoke j and thus it continued tatlie time 
of Alexander. 

MeSBi'ah. This word {MathiacK) which answers 
to the word Xpt<fr6s in the N. T., meuM anoinied ; 
and is applicable in its first sense to any one anointed 
with the holy oil. It is applied to the high-priest 
in Lev. Iv. 3, 5, 16. The kings of Israel were 
called anointed, fibm tho mode of their consecration 
(1 Sam, ii. 10, 35, xii. 3, 5, &c.). This word also 
lefens to the expected l^ince of the chosen people 
who was to complete God's purposes for them, and 
to ledeem them, and of whose coming the prophets 
of the old covenant in all time spoke. It is twice 
used in the N. T. of Jesus (Jolin i. 41, iv. 25, 
A. V. “Messias*’); but the Greek equivalent the 
Christ, is constantly applied, at first with the article 
as a title, exactly the Anointed One, but latcn* 
without the article, as a proper name, Jesus Christ, 
This aiticle contains a lapid survey of the expectsi- 
tion of a Messiah among the Jew's. The earliest 
trieam of the Gos])el is found in the account of 
the fall (Gen. iii. 15). Man)' interpretei's would 
understand by the seed of the woman, the Messiah 
only; but it is easier to think with Calvin that 
mankind, after they are gathered into one aimy by 
Jesus the Christ, the Head of the Church, are to 
achieve a victoiy over evil. The blessings in stoic 
tor the children of Shem are lenmrkably iiidiaited 
in the words of Noah, ** Blessed be Jehovah the 
God of Shem” (Gen. ix, 20). Next follows the 
promise to Abraham, wherein the blessings to 
Shem are turned into the narrower channel of one 
family (Gen. xii. 2, 3). The promise is still in- 
definite ; but it tends to the undoing of the curse 
of Adam, by a blessing to all the earth through the 
seed of Abraham, as death had come on the w'hole 
earth through Adam. A great step is made in 
Cell. xlix. 10, “The sceptre shall not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until 
Shiloh come; and unto him shall the gathering of 
the people be." 'fhis is the first case in which the 
promi»es distinctly centre in one peroon. The next 
passage usually quoted is the prophecy of Balaam 
(Nuin. xxiv. 17-19). The star points indeed to 
the glory, as the sceptre denotes the power of a 
king. But it is doubtful whether the prophecy is 
not fulfilled in David (2 Sam. Vlii. 2, 14) ; and 
though David is himself a type of Christ, the direct 
Messianic application of this place is by no means 
certain. The prophecy of Moses (Dent, xviii. 18) 
claims attention. Does this refer to the Messiah ? 
The reference to Moses in John v. 45-47, “ He 
wrote of me,” seems to point to this passage. The 
passages in the Pentateuch which relate to “the 
Angel of the Loi\l ” have been thought by many to 
bear reteronce to the Messiah. The second period 
of Messianic prophecy would include the time of 
David, Passages in the Psalms are numerous which 
are applied to the Messiah in the N. T.: such as 
*P8, ii., xvi., ixii., xl,, cx. The advance in cleai'ness 
in this period is gi'cat. The name of Anointed, i. e. 
King, comes in, and the Messiah is to come of the 
lineage of David. He is described in His exaltation, 
with His great kingdom that shall be spiritual 
rather than temporal, Ps. ii., xxi., xl., cx. In other 
places He is seen in suffering and humiliation, Ps. 
xxii., xvi., xL After the time of David the pr^ j 
lie lions of the Messiah ceased for a time; until | 
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those prophets arose whose works we pessaw in tho 
canon of Scripture. The Messtali is a king nod 
Ruler of David's house, who should come to I'^orm 
and restore the Jewish nation and pnitfy the church, 
as in Is. xi., xl.-lxvi. The blessings ot the restxmi* 
tion, however, will not be confin^ to Jews; the 
heathen are made to shore them fully (Is. ii. Ixvi.), 
The passage of Micah v. 2 (comp. Matt. ii. 6) left 
no doubt in the mind of the Sanhedrim ns to the 
birthplace of the Messiah. The lineage of David is 
again alluded to in Zechariah xii. 10-14. The time 
ot the second Temple is fixed by Haggai ii. 9 for 
Messiah’s coming; and the coming of the Fore- 
runner and of the Anointed are cleaVly revealed in 
Mai. iii. 1, iv. 5, 6. The fourth period after the 
clo^e of the canon of tlie O. T, is known to us in a 
great mcasine from allusions in the N, T. to the 
expectation of the Jews. The Pharisees and those 
of the Jews who exj^ected Messiah at all, looked for 
a temporal prince only. The Apostles tiiemselves 
were infected with this opinion, till after the Resui- 
rection. Matt. xx. 20, 21 ; Luke xxiv. 21 ; Acts i. 6. 
Gleams of a purer faith appear, Luke ii. 30, xxiii. 
42 ; John iv. 25. On the other hand there was a 
sceptical school which had discarded the expectation 
altogether. I'he expectation of a golden age that 
should return upon the earth, was common in 
heathen nations. This hope the Jews also shared; 
but with them it was associated with the coming of 
a particular Pei’son, the Messiah. It has been 
asserted that in Him the Jews looked for an earthly 
king, and that the existence of the hope of a Messiah 
may thus bo accounted for on natural grounds and 
without a divine revelation. But the prophecies 
refute this ; they hold out not a Prophet only, but 
a King and a Priest, who.'.e business it should be to 
set the people free from sin, and to tench them the 
ways of God, as in Ps. xxii., xl., cx. ; Is. ii., xi., liii. 
In these and bther places too the power of the 
coming One reaches beyond the Jews and embraces 
all the Gentiles, which is contrary to the e.vclusive 
notions of Judaism. A fair consideration of all the 
passages will convince tliat the growth of the Mes- 
sianic idea ill the prophecies is owing to revelation 
fiom God. 

Messias, the Greek form of Messiali (John i, 
41 ; iv. 25), 

Metals, 'fhe Hebrews, in common with other 
ancient nations, weie acquainted with neaily all 
the metals known to modern metallurgy, whether 
as the pioducts of their own soil or the results of 
intercoui-se witli foreigners. One of the earliest 
geographical definitions is that which describes the 
country of Havilah as the land which abounded in 
gold, and the gold of which was good (Gen. ii. 11, 
12). The fii-st artist in metals was a Camite, 
Tubal Cain, the son of Lamech, the forger or 
shai'pener of every instrument of copper (A, V. 

“ brass”) and iron (Gen. iv. 22). “ Abram was 
very rich in cattle, in sileer, and ift gold** fGen, 
xlii. 2) ; silver, as will be shown hereafter, being 
the medium of commerce, while gold existed in the 
shape of ornaments, during the pati'iai'cllal ages. 
Tin is first mentioned among the spoils of the 
Midianites which were taken when Balaam was 
slain (Num. xxxi; 22), and lead is used to heighten 
the imageiy of Moses’ triumphal song (Ex. xv. 10), 
Whether the ancient Hebrews were acquainted witJi 
steel, properly so called, is uncertain ; the wolxU so 
rendered in the A, V. (2 Sam. xxii. 35 ; Job zx. 24; 
Ps. xviii. 34 ; Jer. xv. 12) ai'e in all other pus^i^ 
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tnnslafed braaSf and would be moi^ oomctlv 
ctyner. The “northeni iron** of JTer. xv. 12 ie 
beliered by commentatore to be iixm hardened and 
tempeixMl by some peooHar process* so as mom 
neai'iy to correspond to what wc call steel [Steel] ; 
and the “ flaming torches ** of Nah. ii. 3 am pro- 
bably the flashing steel scythes of the war-chariots 
which should come against Nineveh. Besides the 
simple metals, it is snppos«>d that the Hebrews need 
the mixture of copper and tin known as bronee, and 
probabiy in all cases in which copper is mentioned 
as in any way manufactuied, bronze is to be nndei*- 
stood ns the metal indicated. With the exception of 
iron, gold is the most widely diffused ©fall metals. 
Almost every countiy in the world has in its turn 
yielded a ceiiain supply, and as it is found most 
fl’equently in alluvial soil, among the ddbris off 
rocks washed down by tlie torrents, it was known 
at a very early period, and was procured with little 
difficulty. We have no indications of gold streams 
or mines in Palestine. The Hebrews obtained their 
principal supply fi'om the south of Arabia, and the 
commerce of the Persian Gulf. It. was probably 
wrought in form of ingots (Josh. vii. 21 ; A. V. 

weflge,** lit. “tongue”), and was rapidly con- 
verted into articles of ornament and use. The great 
abundance of gold in early times is indicated by its 
entering into the composition of every article of 
ornament and almost all of domestic use. Among 
the spoils of the Midianites tsiken hy the Israelites in 
their bloodless victory when Balaam was slain, were 
ear-rings and jewels to the amount of 16,750 shekels 
of gold (Xum. xxxi. 48-54), equal in value to more 
than 30,onof. of our present money. 1700 shekels 
of gold (worth more than 3000/.) in nose jewels 
(A. V, “ear-rings**) alone were taken by Gideon's 
anny from the slaughtered Midianites (Judg. viii. 
26), These numbers, though large, are not incml- 
ibly great, when we consider that ibo countiy of 
the Midianites was at that time rich in gold streams 
which have been since exhausted, and that like the 
Malays of the present day, and the Peruvians of 
the time of Pizarro, they caiTied most of their 
wealth about them. B\it the amount of treasure 
accumulated by David from spoils taken in war, is 
so enormous, that we are tempted to conclude the 
numbers exaggerated. Though gold was thus com- 
mon, silver appears to have been the ordinary me- 
dium of commerce. The fijrt. commercial trans- 
action of which we possess the details was the 
purchase of Ephron’g held by Abraham for 400 
shekels of silver {Geti. xxiii. 16) ; slaves were bought 
with silver (Gen. xvii. 12) ; silver was the money 
paid by Abimelech as a compensation to Abiaham 
(<3en. XX. 16) ; Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelite 
merchants for twenty pieces of silver (Gen. x.xxvii. 
28);. and generally in the Old Testament “money** 
in the A. V. is Lterally silver. The first payment 
in gold is mentioned in 1 Chr. xxi. 25, where David 
buys the threshing-floor of Oman, or Araunah, the 
.lebusite, for six bundled shekels o( gold by weight. 
But in ^he parallel narmtive of the transaction in 
2 Sam. xxiv. 24, the price paid for the threshing- 
floor and oxen is fifty shekels of silver. With this 
one exception there is no case in the O. T. in which 
gold is alluded to as a medium of commerce ; the 
Hebrew coinage may have been partly gold, but we 
have no proof of it. Silver was brought into Pa- 
lestine in the form of plates from Tarshish, with 
gold and ivory (1 K. x. 22; 2 Chr. ix. 21; Jer. 

B)» The accumulation of wealth in the r**ign of, 
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Solomon was so great that silver was but little 
esteemed; “the .king made silver to be in Jtm- 
salem as stones” (1 K. x. 21, 27). With the 
treasuivs which were brought out of Egypt, not 
only the oniaments but the ordinary metal-work 
of the tabernacle were made. From a oomparfson of 
the different amounts of gold and silver collected 
by David, it appears that the proportion of the 
foimer to the latter was I to tl nearly. Brass, or 
more properly copper, was a native product of Pa- 
lestine, “ a land whose stones are iron, and out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig copper'^ (Deut. viii, 
9 ; Job xxviii. 2). It was so plentiful in the days 
of Solomon that the quantity employed in the 
Temple could not be estimated, it was so great 
(IK. vii. 47). There is strong reason to believe 
that brass, a mixture of copper and zinc, was un- 
known to the ancients. To the latter metal no 
allusion is found. But tin was well known, and 
from the difficulty which attends the toughening 
pure copper so as to render it fit for hammering, it 
is probable that the mode of deoxidising copper by 
the admixture of small quantities of tin had been 
early discovered. Aims (2 Sam. xxi, 16; Job xx. 
24; Ps. xviii. 34) and armour (I Sam. xvii. 5, 6, 
38) were made of this metal, which was capable of 
being so wrought as to admit of a keen and hard 
edge, 'fhe Egyptians employed it in cutting the 
baldest gianite. Iron, like copjier, was found in 
the hills of Palestine. The “ iron mountain** in the 
trons-Joidanic region is described by Josephus, and 
was remarkable tor producing a particular kind of 
palm. Iron-mines are still worked by the inha- 
bitants of l^fr Hunch in the S. of the x'alley Za- 
harani. Tin and lead were both known at a very 
early period, though there is no distinct tiace of 
them in Palestine, The former was among the 
spoils of the Midianites (Num. xxxi. 22), who might 
have obtained it in their intercom se with the Phoe- 
nician merchants (comp. Gen. xxxvii. 25, 36), who 
themselves procured it from 'I'arshish (Ez. xxvii. 
12) and the tin countries of the west. Antimony 
(2 K. ix. 30; Jer. iv. 30, A. V. “painting”), in 
the form of powder, was used by the Hebrew women, 
like the kohl of the Arabs, for colouring their eye- 
lids and eyebrows. Further information will be 
found in the articles upon the several metals, and 
whatever is known of the metallurgy of the Hebrews 
will he discussed under Mining. 

Mete’nUB. According to the list in 1 Ksd. 
v. 17, “ the sons of Meterus *' returned with 
Zorobahel. 

Heth'eg-Axn'mall, a place which David took 
from the Philistines, ap[»arently in his last war 
with them (2 Sam. viii. 1). In the parellel pas- 
sage of the Chronicles (1 Chr. xviii, 1), “Gath and 
her daughter-towns** is substituted for Metheg 
ha-Ammah. The renderings are legion, but the 
interpretations may be i-educed to two: — 1. That 
adopted by Gesenius and Filrst, in which Ammah 
is taken as meaning “ mother-city ** or “ metro- 
polis** (comp. 2 Sam. xx. 19), and Meth#‘g-ha- 
Ammah “the bridle of the mother-city’*-— viz. «of 
Gath, the chief town of the Philistines. 2. That 
of Ewald, who, taking Ammah as meaning the 
“forearm,” treats the words as a metaphor to 
express the perfect manner in which David had 
smitten and humbled his foes. 

XitllTl'lMl, the son of Mehujael, fourth in 
descent from Cain, and father of Lamech (Geu. 
tv. 18 ). 



Xetikii'ialilii ^he son of Enoch, siith m desnent 
from and mther of Lamech. (Gen. v, 2h*27.) 

Xe’unim, Noh. vU. 32. Elsewhere given in 
V. ns Mkiiunim and MF 4 UI 7 NIM 8 . 

M enial, Kz. xxvii. 19 marg. [UZAli*] 

Xe'saluth. The father of Matted and gi*and- 
fiither of Mehetabcl, who was wife of Hadar or 
Hadad, the last-named king of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 
39; 1 Clir. i. 50). His name, which, if it be 
Hebrew, signifies ** waters of gold,” has given rise 
to much speculation. 

Mi'amin. 1 . A lajmian of Israel of the sons of 
Parosh, who had married a foreign wife and put 
her away at the bidding of Ezra (Ezr. x. 25).— 
2 * A priest or family of priests who went up from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 5). 

Mlb’har. “Mibhar the sou of Haggeri” is the 
name of one of David’s heroes in the list given in 

1 Chr. xi. The verse (38) in which it occurs appears 
to be corrupt, for in the corresponding cahilogue of 

2 Sam. xxiii. 3fi we find, instead of ** Mibhar the 
son of Haggeri,” “ of Zobah, Bani the Gadite.” It 
is easy to see, if the latter be the true i-eading, 
how Bant haggadi^ could be corrupted into 6 cn- 
haggeri. But that “Mibhar” is a corruption of 
mitstsobdht **of Zobah,” is not so clear, though 
not absolutely impossible. It would seem from the 
LXX. of 2 Sam., that both readings originally 
co-existed. 

Xib'sam. 1 . A son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 13 ; 

1 Chr. i. 29), not elsewhere mentioned. The signi- 
fication of his name has led some to piopose an 
identification of the tribe sprung fiom him with 
some one of the Abrahainic ti ibes settled in Arabia 
aroraatifeia.— 2 . A son of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 25;, 
perha;is named after the Ishmaelite Mibsatn. 

Mib'zar. One of the phylarchs or “ dukes ” of ' 
Edom (I Chr. i. 53) or Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 43) after 
the death of Hadad or Hadar. 

Mic'ab, an Israelite whose familiar stoiy is pre- 
served in the xviith and xviiith chapters of .ludges, 
furnishing us with a picture of the interior of 
a private Israelite family of the rural districts, 
which in many respec'ts stands quite alone in the 
sacred records, and has probably no paiallel in any 
literature of e<iual age. But apart from this the 
narrative has several points of spcnrial interest to 
students of biblical history in the information which 
it affords as to the condition of the nation. We see 
( 1 .) how completely some of the most solemn and 
characteristic enactments of the Law had become a 
dead letter, Micah was evidently a devout believer 
in Jehovah. His one anxiety is to enjoy the favour 
of Jehovah (xvii. 13) ; the formula of blessing used 
by his mother and his priest invokes the same awful 
name (xvii, 2 , xviii, 6 ) ; and yet so completely ig- 
nomnt is he of the Law of Jehovah, that the mode 
wliich he adopts of honouring Him is to make a 
molten and graven image, teraphira or images of 
domestic gods, and to set up an unautliorised priest- 
hood, first ill his own family (xvii. 5), and then in 
the pei’son cf a Levite not of the priestly line (ver, 
12 ), ( 2 .) The story also throws a light on the 
condition of the Levites. Here we have a Levite 
belonging to Bethlehem-judah, a town not allotted 
to his tribe ; next waudenug forth to take up his 
abode wherever he could hnd a residence ; then 
unde:^*taking the charge of Micah’s idol-chapel ; and 
lastly, carrying off the property of his master 
and benefactor, and becoming the fii'st priest to 
another system of false woi-ship. But the trans- 
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action becomes stlH more remarkable when w« con- 
sider (3.) that this was no obsciire or oitiinaiyr 
Levite. He belonged to the chief family in the 
tribe, nay, we may say to the chief family of the 
nation, for though not himself a priest, he wa 
closely allied to the pi-iestly house, and was the 
grandson of no less a peison than the great Moses 
himself. [Maxa^eh, No. 4.] (4.) The narrative 

gives us a most vivid idea of the terrible anarchy in 
which the country was placed, when “ there was no 
king in Israel, and every man did what was right 
in his own eyes,” and shows how urgently necessary 
a central authority had become. A body of six 
hundred men completely armed, besides the train 
of their fiimilies and cattle, traverses the length and 
breadth of the land, not on any mission for the 
ruler or the nation, as on later occasions (2 Sam. ii. 
12, &c., XX, 7, 14), but simply for their private 
ends. Entirely disregaiding the rights of private 
property, they burst in wherever they please along 
their route, and plundering tlie valuables and carry- 
ing off persons, reply to all remonstrances by taunts 
and threats. As to the date of these iiiteiesting 
events, the narrative gives us no diiect infomiatioii 
beyond the fact that it was before the beginning of 
the monarchy ; but we may at least infer that it 
was also before the time of .Samson, because in this 
narrative (xviii. 12 ) we meet with the origin of 
the name Mahaneh-dan, a place which already 
bore that name in Bamson's childhood (xiii. 25), 
The date of the lecoid itself may perhaps be 
moie neaily arrived at. 'I’hat, on the one hand, 
it was after the beginning of the monarchy is 
evident from the references to the ante-monarchical 
times (xviii. 1 , xix, 1 , xxi. 25). The reference to 
the establishment of the house of God in Shiloh 
(xviii. 31) seems also to point to the early part of 
Saul’s leign. 

Micah. The sixth in order of the minor pro- 
phets, according to the arrangement in our pre- 
sent canon ; in the LXX. he is placed third, after 
Hosea and Amos. To distinguisli him fiom Mi- 
caiah the son of Imlali, the contemporary of Elijah, 
he is calleit the Mouastiute, that is a native of 
Moreslieth, or some place of similar name, which 
Jerome and Eusebius call Morasthi and identify 
with a small village near EleutheropoUs to the east, 
where formerly the }>rophet’s tomb was shpwn, 
though in the days of Jerome it had been succeeded 
by a church {Epit. Paulae, c. 6 ). As little is known 
of the circumstances of Micah ’s life as of many 
of the other prophets. Pseudo-Epiphanius makes 
him, contrary to all probability, of the tribe ot 
Ephraim. For rebuking Jehoram for his impieties, 
Micah, according to the same authority, was thrown 
from a precipice, and buried at Morathi in his own 
country, hard by the cemetery of Enakim, where 
his sepulchre was still to be seen. The period 
during which Micah exercised the prophetical office 
is stated, in the superscription to his prophecies, to 
have extended over the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, giving thus a maxi- 
mum limit of 59 years (B.C. 756-697)f fi-om the 
accession of Jotham to the death of Hezekiah, and 
a minimum limit of 16 yeai’s (B.C. 742-726), from 
the death of Jotham to the accession of Hezekiah, 
la either case he would be contemporary with 
Hosea and Amos during part of their ministry in 
Israel, and with Isaiah in Judfdi. With I'espect to 
one of his prophecies (iii. t2) it is distinctly assigned 
to the reign of Hezekiah (Jer. xxvi. 18)> and was 
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l»^}bably delivcitnil befoi'e th9 ptmmvev whidi 
Inaugurated the raformation in Juclah. The d^e 
of the others must be dcteiTiiined, if at all, br in- 
ternal evidence, and the periods to which tliey are 
assigned are therefore necessanly conjectural. The 
time assigned to the prophecies by the only diiiect 
er,<ieiice which we possess, ngraes so well with 
their contents that it may fairly be accepted as cor- 
rect A confa«)on appt^ars to have existed in the 
minds of those who see in the prophecy in its pi^e- 
sent form a connected whole, between the actual 
delivery of the several portions of it, and their col- 
lection and transcription into one book. It is con- 
roivable, to say the least, that certain portions of 
Mic.'ih's prophecy may have been uttered in the 
reigns of Jotham and Ahaz, and for the probability 
of this thoje is strong internal evidence, while they 
were collected as a whole in the reign of Hezekiah 
and committed to writing, 'i'he hook thus written 
ainy have been rejid in the pi-esence of the king and 
the wdiolo people, on some gieat fast or festival day. 
It is impossible in dealing with interna) evidence to 
assert pi^sitively that the inferences deduced from 
It aie correct; but in the prewiit instance they at 
least estahli^h a probability, that in placing the 
peiio<lof Mic-jih*s prophetical activity between the 
times of Jotham and Hezekiah the superscription is 
cciTect. In the first yeais of Hezekiah’s reign the 
idoiatiy which prevailed in the time of Ahaz was 
not eradicated, and in assigning the date of Micah’s 
prophecy to this period there is no anachronism in 
the alliK^ons to idolatrous practices. In the ar- 
rangement adopted by Wells fpref. to Micnh, § iv. 
— vi.) ch. i. was deliveied iu the contemporary 
reigns of Jotham king of Judah and of IVkah king 
of&racl ; ii. I — iv. 8 in those of Ahaz, Pekah, and 
Hosea; iii. 12 being assigned to the last year of 
Ahaz, and the remainder of the book to the raign 
of Hezekiah. But, at whatever time the several 
prophecies were fiist delivered, th<>y appear in their 
piiesent foi*ra as an organic whole, maiked by a 
certain regularity of development. Three sections, 
omitting the superscription, are introduced by the 
same phrase, ** hear ye,” and repie^ent three natural 
divisions of the prophecy — i., ii., iii.-v., vi.-vii. — 
each commencing with rebukes and tliieiitenings and 
closing with a promise. The first section opens 
with a magnificent description of the coming of 
.lehovah to judgment for the sins and idolatries 
of Israel and Jnduh (i. 2-4), and the sentence pro- 
nounced iipoa 8amaria (.*>-9) by tiic Judge Himself. 
The prophet sees the danger which thieatens his 
country, and traces in imagination the devastating 
march of the Assyrian conquerors (i. 8-10). The 
impending punishment suggests its cause, and the 
prophet denounces a woe upon the people generally 
tor the conniption and violence which were rife 
among them, and upon the false prophets wbp led 
them astray by pandering to their appetites and 
luxuiy (ii. 1-1 IJ. The sentence of captivity is 
passed upon them (10), but is followed instantly 
by a promise of restoration and triumphant return 
(ii. 12, l.S^. The second section is addressed espec- 
ially to the princes and heails of the people ; their 
avarice and rapacity arc rebuked in strong terms. 
But the threatening is again succeeded by a piomise 
of restoration, and in the glories of the Messianic 
kingdom the prophet loses sight of the desolation 
which should befall his country. The prorlictions | 
m this section form the> climax of the hook, am! ! 

Wald arranges them in four strophes, consisting j 
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of from seven to eight verses each (iv. 1-8, Ir. 8- 
V. 2, V. 3-9, v. 10-1 5), with the exception of the 
last, which is shorter. In the last section (v{. vii.) 
Jehovah* by a bold poetical figure, is represented 
ns holding a controversy with His people, pleading 
with them in justification of His conduct towards 
them and the l easonnbleness of His requirements. 
The dialogue form in whicli chap. vi. is cast rendei s 
the picture very dramatic and striking. The whole 
concludes with a triumphal song of joy at the groat 
deliverance, like tliat from Kgypt, which Jehovah 
iwll achieve, and a full acknowledgment of His 
mercy and faithfulness to His promises (10-20). 
The last verse is reproduced In the song of Zachnrias 
(Luke 1 . 72, 73), The predictions utfei-ed by Micah 
relate to the invasions of Shalmaneser (i. 6-8 ; 2 l\. 
xvii. 4, 6) and Sennacherib (i. 9-16; 2 K, xviii. 
13), the destruction of Jerusalem (iii. 12, vii. 13), 
the captivity in Babylon (iv. 10), the retirni (iv. 
1-8, vii. 11), the establishment of a theocratic 
kin^om in Jerusalem (iv. 8), and the Huler wlio 
sliould spring from Bethlehem (v, 2), 'J'he dt^ 
striictlon of Assyria and Babylon is supposed to be 
refen od to in v. .5, 6, vii. 8, 10. it is remarkable 
that the prophecies commence with the last wonfs 
recorddl of the prophet *s namesake, Micaiah the son 
of Imlah, “ Hearken, 0 people, every one of you ” 
(IK. xxii. 28). 'fhe style of Mictih has lieen com- 
pared with that of Hosea and Isaiah. His diidion is 
vigorous and forcible, sometimes obscure from the 
abruptness of its transitions, but varietl and rich in 
figures derived from the pastoral (i. 8, ii. 12, v. 4, 
5f 7, 8, vii. 14) and rural life of the lowland 
countiy (i. 6, iii. 12, iv. 3, 12, 13, vi. 1, 5), whose 
vines and olives and fig-tiees were celebrated (I Chr. 
xxvii. 27, 28), and sujiply the prophet with so 
many striking allusions (i. 6, iv. 3, 4, vi. 15, vii. 
1, 4) as to suggest that, like Amos, he may have 
been either a herdsman or a vine-dresser, who had 
heaixi the howling of the jackals (i, 8, A. V, 
“ dragons ”) as he watched his flocks or his vines 
by night, and had seen the lions slaughtering the 
sheep (v. 8), The language of Micah is quoted in 
Matt. ii. 5, 6, and his prophecies are alluded to 
ill Matt. X. 3.5, 36 ; Mark xiii. 12 ; I.uke \ii. 
53 ; John vii. 42.-2. A descendant of .Joel the 
Reuhenite (1 Chr. v. 5).— 3. The son of Merih- 
haal, or Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan (1 (’hr. 
viii. 34, 35, ix. 40, 41).— 4. A Kohathite Levite, 
eldest SOM of Uzziel the brother of Am ram (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 2<>).— 5. The father of Abdon, a man of 
li'gh station in the reign of Josiah (2 Chr, xxxiv. 
20 ). 

Micai'ah. There are seven persons of this name' 
in theO. T. besides Micah the I.evite, to whom the 
n.nmc is twice given in the Hebrew ( Judg. xvii. 1,4); 
Micah and Micaiah meaning the same thing, ** Who 
like Jeliovnh ?” In the A, V. however, with the one 
exception following, the name is given as MiC.HAt AH. 
The son of Imlah, a prophet of Samaria, who, in tlie 
last year of the reign of A hah, king of Israel, pre- 
dicted his defeat and death, B.C. 897. The circuin- 
itanccs were as follows : — ^Three years after the great 
liattle with Benhadad, Ahab proposed to Jehoshaphat 
that they should jointly go up to battle against 
Ramoth Gilead. Jehoshaphat assented in cordial 
words to the proposal; but suggested tliat they 
should first “enquire at the word of Jeho.vnh.” 
Accordingly, Ahab assembled 400 prophets, wliile, 
in an open sjwice at the gate of tlic city of Samaria, 
he and Jehoshaphat sat in royal robes to meet and 
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icnsiut them. The propheU unnnimously gave a 
(avourable response; and among them, Zedekiah 
the son of Chenaanah, made horns of iron as a 
priTibol, and announced, from Jehovah, that with 
tiiose horns Ahab would push the Aasynans tiU he 
consumed them, Jelioshaphat was dissatisfied with 
the answer, and asked if there was no other prophet 
oi’ Jehovah, at Samaria ? Ahab replied that there 
was yet one — Micaiah the son of Irolah ; but, he 
adiied, “ I hate him, for he does not prophesy good 
concerning me, but evil.” Micaiah was, neveithe- 
Ifss, sent for; and after an attempt had in vain 
been made to tamjKjr with him, he firot expressed 
an ironical concurrence with the 400 prophets, and 
then openly foretold the defeat of Ahab*s aitny 
and the death of Ahab himself. And in opposition 
to the other prophets, he said, that he had seen 
.ieljovali sitting on His throne, and all the host of 
Heaven standing by Him, on His right hand and on 
His left:* that Jehovah said, Who shall persuade 
Allah to go up and fall at Ramoth Gilead? that 
a Spirit came forth and said that he would do so ; 
and on being asked, Wherewith ? he answered, that 
he would go forth and be a lying spirit in the 
mouth of all the prophets. Irritated by the ac- 
count of the vision, Zedekioh struck Micaiah on 
the dieek, and Ahab ordered Micaiah to be taken 
to prison, an«i fed on- bread and water till his return 
to Samaria (1 K. xxii. 1-35; 2 Chr. xvili,). Jo- 
sephus relates several details not contained in the 
liible, some of which are probable, while othere are 
very unlikely ; but for none of which does he give 
any authority. Thus, he says, Micaiah was already 
in prison, when sent for to prophesy liefore Ahab 
and Jchoshnphat, and that it was Micaiah who had 
predicted death by a Hon to the son of a prophet, 
under the circumstinccs mentioned in 1 K. xx. 35, 
3d ; and had rebuked Ahab after his brilliant vic- 
tory over tlie Syrians for not putting llenha<lad to 
doatli. The histoiy of Micaiah is an exemplification 
ill yiractice, of contradictory predictions being made 
by different prophets. The only rule hearings on 
the judgment to he fonned under such circum- 
stances seems to have I'cen a negative one. It is 
laid down in Deut. xviii. 21, 22, where the ques- 
tion is asked, How the chiklrea of Israel were to 
kiuow the word which Jehovah had not spoken? 
And the solution is, that “ if the thing follow not^ 
nor come to pass, that ia the thing which Jehovah 
has not spoken.” 

Miclia. 1. The son of Mephibosheth (2 Sam. 
ix. 12) — 2 . A I .evite, or family of Levites, who 
signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 11). 
—8. The father of Mathuiiah, a Gershonite Levite 
and descendant of Asaph (Neh. xi. 17, 22).— 4. 
A Simeonite, father of Ozias, one of the three 
governors of the city of Bethulia in the time of 
Judith (Jud. vi. 15). 

MTcihael. 1. An Asherite, father of Sethur, one 
of the twelve spies (Num. xiii. 13).— 2. The son 
of Ahihnil, one of the Gndites who settled in the 
land of Bashan (I Chr. v. l3).— 3. Another Gadite, 
ancestor of Abihail (1 Chr. v. 14).— 4. A Gershon- 
ite Levite, ancestor of Asaph (1 Chr. vi. 40).— 
5. One of the five sous of Izrahiah of the tribe of 
Issachar (1 Chr. vii. 3).— 6. A Benjamite of the 
sons of Bcriah ( I Chf, viii. 16).— 7. One of the ra|> 
tJiins of the ** thousands ’* of Mannsseh who joined 
David at Ziking (I Chr. xii. 20).— 8. The father, 
or tuiccstor of Omri, chief of the tribe cf Issachiir 
m the reign of Daviddl Chr. xxvii.^lS).— 2. One 
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of the eons of Jehoshaphat who were murdered by 
their elder brother Jehoram (2 Chr, xxi. 2, 4).— 

10 . ' The father or ancestor of Zebadiah of soiia 
of Shephatiah (Ezr. viil. 8 ; 1 Esdr. viii. 34).— 
11 * “ One,” or “ the first of the chief princes” or 
archangels (Dan. x* 13; corap. Jude 9), described 
in Dan. x. 21 as the “ princic” of Israel, and in xii. 
1 as “the great' prince which stnndeth” in time 
of conflict “ for the children of thy people.” All 
these passages in the 0. T. belong to* that late period, 
of its Revelation, when, to the general declaiation 
of the angelic office, was added the division of that 
office into parts, and the assignment of them to 
individual angels. As Gabriel repiesents the minis- 
tration of the angels towards man, so Michael is the 
type and leader of their strife, in God s name and 
His strength, against the power of Satan. In the 
0. T, therefore he is the guardian of the Jewish 
people in their antagonism to godless power and 
heathenism. In the N. T. (see Rev, xii, 7) he 
fights in heaven against the dragon — “ that o’d 
serpent called the Devil and Sahin, which deceiveth 
the whole world;** and so takes pait in that struggle, 
which is the work of the Chinch on eaith. There 
remains still one passage (Jude 9 ; comp. 2 Pet. 

11. 11) in which we are told that “Michael the 
archangel, when contending with the devil he dis- 
puted about the body of Moses, dui'st not bring 
against him a railing accusation, but .said. The Lord 
rebuke thee,” The allusion seems to be to a Jewish 
legend attached to Deut. xxxiv. 6. The Rabbinical 
traditions about Michael are very numerous. 

Mi'ohah, elde.st son of Uzziel, the son of Kohath 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 24, 25), elsewhere (1 Chr. x.\iii. 20) 
called MiCAif, 

llicliai'a]l. 1. The fatlier of Achbor, a man of 
high rank in the reign of Josiah (2 K, xxii. 12). 
He is the same as Micaii the father of Abdoii 
(2 Chr. xxxiv. 20).— 2. The son of Zaccur, a de- 
scendant of Asaph ^Neh. xii. 35). He is the same 
as Micah the son of Zichri (I Chr. ix. 15) and 
Micha the son of Zabdi (Neh. xi. 17).— 3. One ot 
the priests at the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem 
(Neh. xii. 41).— 4, The daughter of Uriel of Gibeah, 
wife of Rehoboam, and mother of Abijah king of 
Judah (2 Chr. xiii. 2), [Maachah, 3.]— 5. One 
of the princes of .Jehoshaphat whom he sent to 
teach the law of Jehovah in the cities of Judah 
(2 Chr. xvii. 7).— 6. The son of Gemariah. He 
is only mentioned on one occasion. After Baruch 
had read, in public, prophecies of Jeremiah an- 
nouncing imminent calamities, Michaiah went and 
declared them to all the princes assembled in king 
Jehoiakim’s house ; and the princes forthwith sent 
for Baruch to read the prophecies to them (Jer- 
.xxwi. 1 1-14). 

Mich'al, the younger of Saul’s two daugliters 
(1 Sam. XIV. 49). The king had proposed to be- 
stow on David his eldest daughter Merau ; but 
before the marriage could beanangetl an unexpected 
tiiiTi was given to the matter by tlie behaviour of 
Michal, who fell violently in love with ^he young 
hero. The maariage with her elder sister was at 
once put aside. Saul eagerly caught at the oppor- 
unity which the change afibrded him of exposing 
is rival to tlie risk of death. The price fi-xed on 
Michal’s hand was no less than the slaughter of a 
hundred Philistines, For these the usual “ dowry 
by which, according to the custom of the East* 
from the time of Jacob down to the present day* 
the father is paid for his daughter, was rclinquishad^ 
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bj a brilliant foit doubled tbe tale of vtctima, 
and Micbal became his wife. It was not long bw* 
fere the strength of her affeGtion was put to tlie 
|w«of. They seem to hove been living at Gibeah. 
j\feer one of Saurs attacks of fluency, Micbal learned 
that the house was being watched by the myrmi- 
dofis of Saul, and that it was intended on the next 
UMiming to attack her husband as he left his door 
<xis. tl). Like a tme soldier's wife, she meets 
stmtagem by stmlagem. She first provided for 
David's safety by lowering him out of the window ; 
to gain time tor him to ixjach the midence of Samuel 
«i)ie next di'essed up the bed as if still occupied by 
him : the terapTiitn, or household god, was laid in 
beti, its head enveloped, like that of a sleeper, in the 
utiunl net of goat's hair for protection from gnats, 
rile rest of the figure covei^^ with the wide heged 
or plaid. Saul's messengers force their way into 
the inmost apartment and there discovei- the decep- 
tion which has been played off upon them with such 
SHcce^. Saul's rage may be imagined: his fury 
WAS such that Michal was obliged to fabricate a 
story of. David's haying 'attempted to kill her. 
This was the last time she saw her husband for 
many years ; and when the rupture between Saul 
and David had become open and incurable, Micbal 
was maiTied to another man, Phalti or Phaltiel of 
Galiim (1 Sam. xxv. 44; 2 Sain, iii, 15). After 
the death of tier father and brothers at Gilb<m, 
Michal and her new husband a|ipefu* to have be- 
t:iken themselves with the rest of the family of 
Saul to the eastem side of the Joidaii. It is on 
the road leading up from the Jordan valley to the 
Mount of Olixes that we tirst encounter her with 
her husband. — Michal under tlie joint escort of 
David’s messengers and Abner's twenty men, en 
route to David at Hebron, the submissive Phaltiel 
behind, bewailing the wife thus torn from him. 
It was at least fourieen years since David and she 
ha<l palled at Gibeah, since she had watched him 
disappear down the cord into the darkness and had 
[x>rilled her own life for his against the rage of her 
insane tather. That David’s love for his absent 
wife had undergone no change in the inteival seems 
certain from the eagerness with which he reclaims 
her as soon as the opportunity is afforded him. The 
meeting took place at Hebron. How Michal com- 
jxirted herself in the altered circumstances of David’s 
household we are not told ; but it is plain from the 
subsequent occunences that something had hap- 
pened to alter the relations of herself and David, 
it was the day of David's greatest triumph, when 
be bmught the Ark of Jehovah from its temporaiy 
I'esting-place to its home in the newly-acquired city. 
Michal watched the procession appi oach from the j 
window of her apartments in the royal harem ; the j 
motions of her husband shocked her as undignified 
and indecent, '‘she despised him in her heart.” 
After the exertions of the long day were over, the 
king was received by his wife with a bitter taunt 
which showed how incapable she was of appi’eciating 
either her Jiusband's temper or the semce in which 
he had been engaged. David’s retort was a tre- 
mendous one, conveyed in words which once spoken 
<'ould never be I'ecalled. It gathered up all the 
differences between them which made sympathy no 
longer possible, and we do not need the assurance 
of the sacred writer that “ Michal bad no child 
unto the day of her death,” to frel quite certain 
that all intenx>unie between her and David must ! 
have ceased from that date. Her name appeal's 


but once- again (2 Sam. zxi. 8) as the mother of 
five of the grandchildren of Saul. But it is pro-, 
bably more coi'rect to substitute Merab for Michal 
in this place. 

Xiohe'aS) the prophet Micah the Moi-asthite 
(2 Ksd. i. 39). 

Mioh'mas, a variation, probably a later fuim, of 
the name Michmash (Ezr, ii. 27 ; Neh, vii. 31). 

Mioh'maahy a town which is known to us almost 
solely by its connexion with the Philistine war of 
Saul and Jonathan (1 Sam. xiii. xiv.). It has beev 
identified with gi*eat probability in a village whicl 
still beara the name of MUkhmaSt and stands lA 
about 7 miles noiih of Jerusalem, on the northern 
edge of the gi^at Wady Suweinit — in some Maps 
W. Fuwar — which forms the main pass of commu- 
nication between the central highlands on which 
the village stands, and the Jordan valley at Jericho. 
The place was thus situated in the very middle of 
the tribe of Benjamin. But though in th6 heart of 
Benjamin, it is not named in the list of the towns 
of that tribe (comp. Josh, xviii.), but first appeal's 
as one of the chief points of Saul's position at the 
outbreak of the war (1 Sam. xiii. xiv.). Utiles: 
Makaz be Michmash — an identification for which 
we have only the authority of the LXX. — we hear 
nothing of the place from this time till the inv:ision 
of Judah by Sennacherib in the reign of Ilezekiah, 
when it is mentioned by Isaiah (x. 28). After the 
captivity the men of the place returned, 122 in 
number (Ezr. ii. 27 ; Neh. vii. 31). At a later 
date it became the resilience of Jonathan Macca- 
baeus, and the seat of his government (I Mncc. ix, 
73). In the time of Eusebius and Jeiome (Ono- 
rmsticon^ “ Machmas”) it was “ a very large 
village retaining its ancient name, and lying near 
Hatn.ah in the district of Aelia (Jerusalem) at 9 
miles distance therefrom.” Immediately below the 
village the great wady spreads out to a considerable 
width — perhaps half a mile ; and its bed is broken 
up into an intricate mass of hummocks and mounds, 
some two of which, before the torrents of 3000 
wiiitera had reduced and rounded their foi’ras, were 
probably the two “ teeth of cliff ” — the Bozez and 
Seneh of Jonathan’s adventure. Right opposite is 
Jeba (Geba) on a curiously terraced hill. 

Mich'methah, a place which formcii one of the 
landmarks of the buundaiy of the territories of 
Ephiaim and Manasseh on the western side of 
Jordan. (1.) It lay “facing Shechem;'' it also 
was tiie next place on the boundai'y west of Asher 
(Josh. xvii. 7), if indeed the two are not one and 
the same place — ham-Micmethath a distinguishing 
affix tc» the commoner name of Asher. The posi- 
tion of the place must be somewhere on the east 
of and not far distant from Shechem. ‘But then 
(2.) this appeal's quite inconsistent with the men- 
tion of the same name in the specification of n 
former boundary (Josh. xvi. 6). The only eswure 
from such hopeless contradictions is the belief that 
the statements of chap. xvi. have suffered very 
great mutilation, and that a gap exists between 
verses 5 and 6. The place has not been met with 
nor the name discovei'ed by travellera, ancient or 
modern. 

Xieh'ri, ancestor of Klah, one of the heads o/ 
the fathers of Benjamin (1 Chr, ix. 8) after the aip- 
tivitv, 

Kidl'taili. ’This word occurs in the titles of six 
Psalms (xvi, Ivi.-lx,), all of which are ascribed to 
David.' The ^marginM reading of our A. V. ds “ a 
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^ol(X(m Pflfilm/* wlifle in the Genevn rereion it te 
described as a ccfrtain tune/* From the position 
which it occupies in the title we in(t3r intbr that 
michiam is a teim applied to these Psalms to denote 
their musical character, but beyond this everything 
is obscure. The vciy etymology of the word is un- 
certain. 1. Kimchi and Aben Ezm trace it to the 
root G&thamy as it appears in cetJiemy which is ren- 
dered in the A. V, “ gold'^ (Job xxviii. 16), “pure 
gold *’ (Job xxviii, 19), “ fine gold ** (Job xxxi. 24) ; 
because the Psalm was to David precious as fine 
gold. They have been followed by the translators 
in the margin of our version. — 2. In Syi*iac the 
root in conj. Pacly catheniy signifies “ to stain,'* 
hence “ to defile,” the primary meaning in Peal 
being probably “ to spot, mark with spots,** whence 
the substantive is in common use in Kabbinical 
Hebrew in the sense of “ spot** or *i mark." From 
this etymology the meanings have been given to 
Michiam of “ a noted song,” or a song which was 
graven or carvel upon stone, a monumental in- 
scription. — 3. The corresponding Arabic katamOy 
“ to conceal, repress,** is also resorted to for the 
explanation of Michtaniy which was a title given to 
eertain Psalms according to Hezcl, because they 
were written while David was in concealment. 
From the same root Hengstenberg attributes to 
them a hiddeny mystiral import. Apparently re- 
fening the word to the sjime origin, Ewald sug- 
gests that it may designate a song accompanied by 
bass insti-uments. — 4. But the explanation which 
is most approved by Rosenmuller and Gesenius, is 
that which finds in Mich tarn the equivalent of 
mictdh ; a won! which occurs in Is. xxxviii. 9 
(A. V'. “ writing ** ). Ik'yond the general probability 
that it is a musical term, the origin of which is 
uncertain and the application lost, nothing is known. 
Hupfeld has collected all the evidence beanng upon 
it, and adheres to the rendering kleinod (jewel, 
treiusure), which Luther also gives, and which is 
adopted by Hitzig and Mendelssohn. 

Mid 'din, a city of Judah (Josh. xv. 61), one of 
the six specified as situated in the district of “ the 
miilbar*’ (A. V. “wilderness”). It is not men- 
tioned by Eusebius or Jerome, nor has it been 
identified or perhaps sought for by later travellers, 

Mid'ian, a son of Abraham and Keturali (Gen. 
XXV. 2 ; 1 Chr. i. 32) ; progenitor of the Midian- 
ites, or Arabians dwelling principally in the desert 
nortli of the peninsula of Arabia. South wai’ds they 
extended along the eastern shore of the Gulf of 
Eyleh {Sinus Aelaniticus) and northwards they 
stretched along the eastein frontier of Palestine. 
Midian is first mentioned, as a people, when Moses 
fled, haying killed the Egyptian, to the “ huid of 
Midian*' (Ex. ii. 15), and married a daughter of a 
priest of Midian (21). The “ land of Midian,” or 
the portion of it specially refeiTed to, was pixibably 
the peninsula of Sinai. It should, however, be re- 
mem bei'ed that the name of Midian (and hence the 
“ land of Midian ’ ) was perhaps otten applied, as 
that of the most powei'ful of tlie northern Arab 
tribes, to the northern Arabs generally. The 
Midianites were mostly dwellera in tents, not 
towns ; and Sinai has not sufficient pasture to sup- 
port more than a small, or a moving people. But 
it must be i*emembered that j^rhaps (or we may 
say probably) the Peninsula of Sinai has consider- 
ably changed in its physical character since the 
time of Moses. Whatever may have been the posi- 
tion of Midian in the Sinaitic peniiifula, if wc may 


believe the Arabian hlstorianz and' geograpbeni, 
backed as their testimony is by the Oi^k geo- 
graphers, the city of Midian was situate, on the 
opposite, or Arabian, shore of the Arabian Gulf, 
and thence .northwards nnd spreading earn and 
west we have the true country of the waoderifig 
Midianites. The next occurrence of the name of 
this people in the sacred histoiy marks their 
northern settlement on the border of the Promised 
Land, “ on this side Jordan [by] Jericho ’* in the 
plains of Moab (Num. xxii. 1^), when Balak said, 
of Israel, to the eiders of Midian, “ Iv'ow shall this 
company lick up all [that are] round about us, a« 
the ox licketh up the gitiss of the field,** The spoil 
taken in the war tiwt soon Ibllow'ed, and more 
especially the mention of the dwellings of Midian, 
render this suggestion veiy doubtful, and point 
rather to a considerable pastoral settlement of 
Midian in the trans-Jordanic countiy. In this case 
the Midianites were evidently tributary to the 
Amorites, being “ dukes of Sihon, dwelling in 
thek. country this inferior position explains their 
omission from Balaam*8 * prophecy. It was here, 
“on this side Jordan,** that the chief doings of 
the Midianites with the Israelites took place. The 
influence of the Midianites on the Israelites was 
cleai'ly most evil, and directly tended to lead them 
from the injunctions of Moses. Much of the dan* 
gemus character of tlieir influence may probably 
be asciibed to the common descent frem Abraham. 
While the Canaanitish tribes were abhon-ed, Midian 
might claim consanguinity, and more readily seduce 
Israel from their allegiance. The events at Shittim 
occasioned the injunction to vex Midian and smite 
them. Twelve thousand men, a thousand from 
each tribe, went up to this war, a war in which all 
the males of the enemy were shun. After a lapse 
of some y»*ar8, the Midianites appear again as the 
enemies of the Israelites. They had i-ecovered from 
the devastation of the former war, probably by the 
arrival of fresh colonists from the ctesert tracts over 
which their tribes wandei’ed ; and they now were 
sufliciently powerful to become the oppressors of 
the children of Israel. Allied with the Aroalekites, 
and the Bcne-Kcdemy they drove them to make 
dens in the mountains and caves and strongholds, 
and wa‘'teil their crops even to Gaza, on the Medi- 
terranean coast, in the land of Simeon. Midian 
had oppi'essed Israel for seven yeara. As a number- 
less eastern hoixlc they entered the land with their 
cattle and their camels. The imagination sliows 
us the green plains of Palestine sprinkled w'ith the 
black goats’-hair tents of this great Arab tribe, 
their flocks and herds and camels let loose in the 
standing corn, and foraging i>artie.s of hoisemen 
diiving before them the possessions of the Israelites. 
The descent of Gideon and his servant into the 
camp, and the conversation of the Midinnite watch, 
foi-rn a vivid picture of Arab life. It does move : 
it proves that as Gideon, or Phurah his servant, 
or both, understood the language of Midian, the 
Shemitic languages differed much less m the 14th 
or 13th century "b.c. than they did in after times. 
The stratagem of Gideon receives an illustration 
from modem Oriental life. Until lately the police 
in Cairo were accustomed to go their rounds with a 
lighted torch thrust into a pitcher, and the pitcher 
was suddenly withdrawn when light was required— 
a custom affording an exact parallel to the ancient 
expedient adopted by Gideon. The consequent panic 
of the great multitude in the valley, if It has uc 
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.pnmtiels iu modem Eumpeon hrstory, is consistent 
with OridttAl chaiacter* At the sight of the 300 
torches, suddenly biasing round about the camp in 
Uio beginning of tile middle watch, with tlie con- 
fused of tiie tmmpets, ** all the host ran, and 
d-ieil, and fled " (21). The rout was complete. 
The fligiit of so gieat a host, encumbered with slow- 
moTing camels, bnggnge, and cattle, was calamitous. 
A!1 the mtm of Ismel, out of Naphtali, and Asher, 
and Manasseh, joined in the pursuit ; and Gideon 
roused tlic men of Mount Ephraim to take 
betbre ** the Midianites “ the wnteis unto Beth- 
Iwimh and Jordan” f23, 24). Thus cut off, two 
pnnocs, Oreb and Zeeb (the “ mven,” or, more cor- 
rectly “ crow,” and the ** wolf*’), fell into the 
hands of Ephraim. But though many joined in « 
desultory pui*suit of the rabble of the Midianites. 
only the oOO men who had blown the trumpets in 
the valley of Jezi-ecl crossed Joixlan with Gideon, 
“ faint yet puisuing ” (viii. 4). With this force 
it remained for the liberator to attack the enemy 
on his own ground. Fifteen thousand men, under 
the “kings” of Midinn, Zebah and Zaimunna, were 
at Karkor, the sole leinai ns of 135,000 (viii. 10). 
The assurance of God’s help encouraged the weary 
three hundred, and they ascended from the plain 
(or ghor) to the higher country by a ravine or 
torrent-bed in the hills, “ and smote the host, for 
the host was secure” (viii. 11) — secure in that 
wild counti-y, on their own ground, and away from 
the fiequent haunts of man. A shaip pursuit 
seems to have loliowed this fresh victory, ending in 
the capture of the kings and the final discomfiture 
of the Midianites. Haviug traced the histoiy of 
Miilian, it remains to show what is known of their 
<*ondition and customs. The whole account of their 
doings with Israel plainly marks them as charac- 
teristically Arab. They ai’C described as true 
Aralw — now Bedawees, or “ peofde of the desert 
anon pastoral, or settled Arabs — the “ flock ” of 
Jethro; the cattle and flocks of Midlan^ in the 
later days of Moses ; their camels without number, 
os the sand of the sea-side for multitude when they 
oppressed Lsi-nel in the day-s of the Judges — ^all 
agree with such a description. Like Arabs, who 
are predominantly a nomadic people, they seem 
to have partially settled in the land of Moab. 
The only glimpse of their habits is found in the 
vigorous pictiue of the camp in the valley of Jez- 
I'cel (Jiidg. vii. 13). The spoil taken in both the 
war of Moses and that of Gideon is remarkable. 
The gold, silver, brass, iron, tin, and lend (Num. 
zx.xi. 22), the “jewels of gold, chains, and brace- 
lets, rings, earrings, and tablets” (50) taken by 
Moses, is especially noteworthy; and it is con- 
Himed by the booty taken by Gideon (Judg. viii. 
21, 24-26). We have here a wealthy Arab nation, 
living by plunder, delighting in finery; and, where 
forays wwe iippossiblc, cairying on the traffic 
southwards into Arabia, the land of gold — if not 
naturally, by trade — and across to Chaldaea; or 
into the rjph plains of Egypt. Midiau is named 
authentically only in the Bible. It has no histoiy 
elsewhere. The city of “ Medycn [say the Arabsj 
is the city of the people of Shu’eyb, and is opposite 
Tabook, on the shore of Bahr el-Kulzum [the 
K>d tiea] : between these is six days* joum^y. It 
f Mcdyen] is loi'ger than Tabook ; and in it is 
^e well from vffiich Moses watey^ the flock of, 
Shu’eyb” {MatMd, El-Makreezee (in his 

47i^M) enters into considerable detail rcc{>eeting 
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this city and people. He tells us that in the Jmid 
of Midian were maAv cities, of which the people 
had disappeared, and the cities themselves had 
fallen to min; that when he wrote (in the year 
825 of the Flight) forty cities I'emaioed, the names 
of some being known, and of othera, lost. 

IQdwife. Parturition in the East is usually 
easy. The office of a midwife is thus, in many 
eastern countries, in little use, but is performed, 
when necessary, by relatives. In the desci'iption 
of the transaction mentioned in Ex. i. one expies- 
sion “ upon the stools ” receives remai*kable illus- 
tration from modem usage. The Egyptian prac- 
tice, ns described by Mr. Lane, exactly answers to 
that indicated in the book of Exodus. “ Two or 
three days before the expected time of delivery, the 
Layeh (midwife) conveys to the house the hvrsee 
elvMddeh^ a chair of a peculiar foim, upon which 
the patient is to be seated dining the birth.” 

Uig'dal-el, one of the fortified towns of the 
possession of Naphtali (.Josh, xix, 38 only), possibly 
deriving its name from some ancient tower — the 
“ tower of El, or God.** In the present une-xplored 
condition of the part of Palestine allotted to Naph- 
tali, it is dangerous to hazard coajectures as to the 
situations of the towns ; but if it be possible that 
Hurah is Horem and Yarfm Iron, the possibility 
is strengthened by finding a JMujeidei at no great 
distanre from them, namely, on the left bank of the 
Wady Kerkerahy 8 miles due east of the A’os en- 
Nakurahy 6 miles west of Hurah and 8 of Yardn, 
By Eusebius it is spoken of as a large village lying 
betxveen Dora ( Tantura) and Ptoleraais {^Akka ;, at 
9 miles from the former. Schwarz (184), reading 
Migdal-el and Horem as one word, proposes to 
identify it with Mrjdel el^Kenhny a place about 
12 miles east of Akka, 

Kig'dal-gad, a city of Judah (.Tosh. xv. 37) in 
the district of the Sfufclahy or maritime lowiand. 
By Eusebius and .Jerome in the Orunnasticotiy it 
appears to be mentioned as “ Magdala.” A vil- 
lage called eUMedjdcl lies in the maritime plain, 
a couple of miles inland from Ascalon, 9 from Urn 
LahhiSy and 11 from Ajlfin. So for this is in sup- 
port of Van de Velde’s identification of the place 
with Migdal-gad. Migdal-gad was probably dedic- 
ated to or associated with the worahip of the an- 
cient deitv Gad. 

Hig'dol, proper name of one or two places on 
the esmtern frontier of Egypt, cognate to Migdaly 
which appeal's pioperly to signify a military watch- 
tower, or a shepherd’s look-out. This form occurs 
only in Egyptian geography, and it has therefore 
been supposed by Champollion to be substituted 
for an Figyptian name of similar sound, Meshtol or 
McjtoL ’The ancient FJgyptian fonn of Migdoi 
having, however, been found, written in a manner 
rendering it not improbable that it was a foreign 
woid, MAKTITR or MAKTcUU, as well as so ui5(f 
that it must be of similar meaning to the Hebrew 
Migdaly the idea of the Egyptian origin and etymo- 
logy of the latter must be given up. 1. A Migdoi 
is mentioned in the account of the Exodus (Ex. 
xiv. 2 ; Num. xxxiii. 7, 8). We suppose that the 
position of the encampment was before or at Pi- 
hahiroth, behind which was Migdoi, and on the other 
hand Baol-zephon and the sea, these places being 
near together. The place of the encampment and 
of the passage of Uie sea we •lielieve to have been 
not far from the Pcrsepoltfon monument, which is 
mmle in Linai)|f/s nuip the site of the Sernpeum. 
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2. A Migdol is spoken of by Jet’emiah and Kiekie). 
Tiie latter prophet Tnentions it as a boundary- town, 
eiridently on the eastern border^ corresponding to 
Seveneh, or Syene, on the southem (xxix. 10, xxx. 
0). In the prophecy of Jeremiah the Jews in 
Egypt are spoken of as dwelling at Migdol, Tah- 
p^hes, and Noph, and in tlie country of Pathros 
(xliv. 1 ) ; and m that foretelling, apparently, an 
invasioi of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, Migdol, 
Noph, and Tahpanhes are again mentioned together 
fxivi. 14). It seems plain) fl’oin its being spoken 
*»f*with Memphis, anti from Jews dwelling there, 
that this Migdol was an important town, and not a 
mow fort, or even military settlement. After this 
time there is no notice of any piaod of this name 
in Egypt, excepting of Magdolus, by Hecataeus of 
Miletus, and in the Itinerary of Antoninus^ in 
which Magdoh is placed twelve Roman miles to 
the southward of Polusiiim, in the route from the 
Scrapeum to that town. This latter place most prob- 
ably represents the Migdol mentioned by Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. Its position on the route to Palestine 
would make it both strategically impoiiant and 
populous, neither of which would be the case with 
a town in tlie position of the Migdol of the Penta- 
teuch. Gesenius, however, holds that there is but 
one Migdol mentioned in the Bible {Lex. s. v.). 
Bepsius distinguishes two Migdols, and considers 
Magdolo to be the same as the M igdol of Jeiemiah 
and Ezekiel. 

Mig 'ron, a town, or a spot — for there is nothing 
to iiuljeate which — in the neighbourhood of Saurs 
city, Gihcah, on the very edge of the district be- 
longing to it (1 Sam. xiv. 2); distinguished by a 
pomeoranate-tree, uirier which on the eve of a 
memorable event we dl^c(^ver Saul and Ahiah sur- 
rounded by the poor remnants of their force. 
Migron is pie.sented to our view only once again, 
viz. in the iuvaluable list of the places disturljed 
by Scunachei ib’s approach to Jenwdem (Is. x. 28). 
But hei’e its position seems a little further north 
than that indicated in tlie former pas.sage. It here 
occurs between Aiath — tliat is Ai — ^aud Michmash, 
in other words was on the north of the groat ravine 
of the Wady-Snijccinitf while Gilx*ah was moie 
than 2 miles to the south theieof. In Hebrew, 
Mvjron may mean a “ precipice,” and it is not im- 
possible, tliei efore, that two places of the same name 
aie intended. 

mjamin. 1. The <’!iief of the sixth of the 24 
coulees of priests established by David (1 Chr. xxiv. 
9).— 2. A family of priests who signed the covenant 
with Nehemiah ; probably the descendants of the 
preceiing fNeh. x. 7). 

Mik'loth. 1. One of the sons of Jehiel, the 
father dr prince of (iibeon, by his wife Manchah 
(1 Chr. viii. 32, ix. 37, 38).— 2, The leader of the 
second division of David’s army (1 Chr. xxvii. 4). 

Miknei’ah. One of the Levites of the second 
tank, gatekeepers of the ark, appointed by David to 
play in the 'Pern pie band “ with harps upon Shetn- 
inith” ri Chr. xv. 18, 21). 

Milala'i. Brobably a Gerehonite Levite of the 
sons of Asaph, who assisted at the dedication of 
llie walls of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 36). 

Mil’oah. 1. Daughter of Hai’an and wife of her 
uncle Nahor, Abraliam’s brother, to whom she baro 
eight children (Gen. xi. 29, xxii. 20, 23, xxiv. 15, 
24, 47\— 2. The fourth daughter of Zelophehad 
(Niim. x.xvi, 33, xxvii. 1, xxxvi. 11 ; Josh.xvii. 3). 

Id'oom. The abomination*'^ of the cliildren 
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of Ammon, elsewhere called Moi^KCli (1 lx* xi. 7, 
&c.) and Malcham (Zeph. i. 5 nmrg. their 
of the latter of which it Is probably a dia- 
lectical variation. 

Mila, a Roman measure of length equal to 1618 
English yards. It is only once noticed In the Bible 
(Matt. V, 41), the usual method of reckening both 
in the N. T. and in Josephus being by thi stadium. 
The Koman system of measuiemeut was fully in- 
troduced into Palestine, though probably at a latei 
date. The mile of the Jews is said to have beer, 
of two kinds, long or short, dependent on the length 
of the pace, which vai-ied in dilferent pai ts, the long 
pare being double the length of th^ short one. 

Miletiu, Acts XX. 15, 17, le.sa correctly called 
Milktum in 2 Tim. iv. 20. In the context of 
Acts xr. 6 we have the geogiaphical relations 
of Miletus brought out as distinctly as if it were 
St. Luke’s purpose to state them. In the hrst place 
it lay on the coast to tlie S. of Ephesus. Next, it 
was a day’s sail from Trogylimm (ver. 15). Moi^e- 
over, to those who are sailing from the north, it is 
in the direct line for Cos. All these details corro- 
6|)ond with the geographical facts of the case. Tiie 
site of Miletus has now receded ten miles from tlie 
oiast, and even in the Apostle’s time it must liare 
lost its strictly maritime position. Tlie passage in 
the second Epistle to Timothy, wheie Miletus is 
mentioned, presents a very serious difficulty to the 
theory that there was only one Roman itnpiison- 
ment. As to the history of Miletus itself, it was 
tar more famous live hundred years before St. Paul’s 
day, than it ever became atlerwmxis. In early 
times it was the most tiourishing city of the Ionian 
Greeks. In the natural order of events, it was ab- 
sorbed in the Peraian empire. After a biief period 
of spirited independence, it received a blow from 
which it never recovered, in the siege conducted by 
Alexander, when on his Eastern campaign. But 
still it held, even through the Ifomau period, the 
rank of a second-rate trading town, and 8trabo men- 
tions its four harbours. At this time it was politic- 
ally in the province of Asia, though Oakia was 
the old ethnological name of the district in which it 
was situated. 

Milk. As an article of diet, milk holds a more 
impoiiant position in Ea-stein countries than with 
us. It is not a mero adjunct in cookery, or re- 
stricted to the use of the young, although it is 
naturally the characteristic food of childhood, both 
from its simple and nutritive qualities (1 Pet. ii. 2) 
and particularly as contrasted with meat (1 Cor. 
iii, 2; Heb. v. 12): but beyond tliis it is regarded 
as substantial food adapted alike to all ages and 
classes. Not only the milk of cows, but of steep 
(Deut. xxxii. 14), of camels (Gen. xxxii. 15), and 
of goats (Prov. xx\di. 27) was used; the latter 
appears to have been most highly prized. Milk 
was used sometimes in its natural state, and some- 
times ill a sour coagulated state : the formei* was 
named chdl&bf and the hitter ohemah. In the A. V. 
the latter is rewiered “ butter,” but thero can be 
no question that in every case (except jferhaps Proy, 
XXX. 33; the term refers to a preparation of milk 
well known in Eastern counti’ies under the name 
of Icben. The method now puraued in its }>repai*- 
ation is to boil the milk over a slow 6i*e, adding to 
it a small piece of old lehen or some other aoid ic 
oixler to make it coagulate. The refreshing draught 
which Jael offered in a lordly dish ” to Sie^ 
(Judg. V. 25) was khm^ Leben is etiU eidMivety 
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used in the Enti; nt d^rtnin seusons of the jmv the nnd thing seem to have been aU'cady in ekistenee 
poor almost live upon it, while Ute uppei' clfutsee when the city wae taken from the Jebuaitea by 
out it with salad or meat. It isetill ofteied in hos- David (2 Sam. v. 9 ; 1 Chr. xi. 8). Its repair or 
pitality to the passing etiauger, exactly as of old in restoration was one of the gi'cut works for which 
itb)«*iham’s tent (Gen. xviii. 8). Solomon raised his levy ’* (1 K. ix, 15, 24, xi. 

Kill. The mills {richaim) of the ancient He- 27) ; and it formed a piomiuent part of the ibrtiB- 
brews probably dilfered but little fiom those at cations by which Hezekiah prepared for the aj proadi 
present in use in the Hast. These consist of two of the Assyrians (2 Chr. xxxii. 5). The last passage 
cireular stones, about 18 inches or two feet in dia- seems to, show that **theMi)lo** was part of the 
meter, the lower of which is fixed, and has its “ city of David," that is ©f Zion (comp. 2 K. xii. 
opper suiiace slightly convex, fitting into a con'e- 20). if **Milio" be taken as a Hebrew word, it 
Blinding concavity in the upper stone. The latter, would be derived frem a loot which has the force 
<^led by the Hebrews receb^ ** chai-iot," and by of “ frWing."' This notion has been applied by the 
the Ambs rekkhbf “ rider," has a hole in it through intei-preters after their custom in tlie most vai'ious 
which the g»*ain immediately above a pivot and opposite ways : — a mmpart (agtjer) ; a mound ; 

or shaft which rises from the centre of the lower an open space used for assemblies, and therefore 
stone, and about which the upper stone is turned by often filled with people ; a ditch or valley ; even a 
means of an upright handle fixed near the edge. It trench filled with water. But none of tliese guesses 
is worked by women, sometimes singly and some- enable us to ascertain what Millo really was, and it 
times two together, who are usujilly seated on the would probably be neaier the truth — it is certainly 
bare ground (Is. xlvii. 1, 2) “facing each other; safer — to look on the name os an ancient or archaic 
both have hold of tlie handle by whicii the uppier is term, Jebusito, or possibly even still older, adoptal 
turned round on the ‘ nether * rnilUtone. The one by the Israelites when they took the town, and 
whose right hand is disengaged throws in the grain incorporated into their own nomenclatme. The 
as occasion requires through the hole in the upper only ray of light which w'e can obtain is from the 
stone. It is not correct to sfiy that one pushes LXX. Their i*endering in every case (excepting 
it half round, and then the other seizes the handle, only 2 Chr. xxxii. 5) is 7} &Kpa, a word which they 
This would be slow work, and would give a spas- employ nowhere else in the 0. T. Now &Kpa 
modic motion to the stone. Both retain their hold, means “ the citadel," and it is remarkable that 
and pull to or pu.sh fronit as men do with the whip it is the word used with unvarying persistence 
or cit>sscut MW. 'J'he proverb of our Saviour (Matt, throughout the Books of Maccabees for the fortress 
xxiv. 41) IS true to life, for women only grind. I on Mount Zion. It is theiefbre perhaps not too 
cannot recall an instance in which meu were at the much to assume that the word millo was employed 
mill.” (Thomson, 2'he Land and the Book^ c. 34.) in the Hebrew original of 1 Maccabees. 

*Phe labour is very hard, and the task of grinding in KHlo, the House of. 1. Apparently a family 
consequence performed only by the lowest sen'ants or clan, mentioned lu Judg. ix. 0, 20 only, in con- 
(Ex. xi. 5), and captives (Judg. xvi. 21 ; Job xxxi. nexion with the men or loids of vShechem.— 2. The 
10; Is. xlvii. 1, 2; Lam. v. 13). So essential “house of Millo that goeth down to Silla” was 
wei’e mill-^tones for daily domestic use, that they the spot at which king Joash was uiurdeied by his 
ware forbidden to be taken in pledge (Deut. xxiv. slaves (2 K. xii. 20). There is nothing to lead us 
6 ; Jos. AnU iv. 8, §26), in oi-der that a man’s to suppose that the murder was not committed in 
family might not be deprived of the means of pre- Jerusalem, and in that case the spot must be con- 
paring tlieir food. The hand-mills of the ancient ^ nect>ed with the ancient Millo (see preceding article). 
Egyptians appeal* to have been of the same character | Hines, Mining. “ Surely there is a source for 
as tiiose of their descendants, and like them W’eie the silver ^ and a place for tlie gold which they 
worked by women (Wilkinson, Anc. Eg, ii. p. refine, /ron is taken out of the soil, and stone man 
118, &c.), “ They had also a large mill on a veiy melts (for) copper. He hath put an end to dark- 
similar principle ; but the stones were of fai' greater ness, and to all perfection («. o., most thoroughly) 
power and dimensitms; and this could only have he searcheth the stone of thick daikuess and of the 
been tuined by cattle or as.>es, like those of the shadow of death. He hath sunk a shaft far from 
ancient Homans, and of the modem Cairenes.” It the waiidei er ; they that are foi gotten of the foot 
was the millstone of a mill of this kind, driven by are suspended, away from man they waver to and 
an ass, which is alluded to in Matt, xviii. 6. With fro. (As for) the earth, from her cometh forth 
the moveable up{)er millstone of the hand-mill the bread, yet her neiheitnost parts are upturned as 
woman of Thebez broke Abimelech’s skull (Judg. (by) fire. The place of sapphiie (are) her stones. 
IX. 53). and dust of gold is his. A track which the bird 

Millet (Heb. ddchan\ in all probability the , of prey hath not known, nor tlie eye of the falcon 

grains of Panicum miliacewn and italicum^ and i glared u{x>u ; which the sous of pride (t. e, wild 
of the Bfolcue aorghum^ Linn, (the Sorghum xmlgare j beasts) have not tiodden, nor the roaiing lion gone 
of modem writcra), may all be comprehended by I oyer; in the fiint man hath thiust his hand, he 
the Hebrew word. Mention of- millet occurs only ' hath overturned mountains from the root; in the 
in Ez. iv. 9. Dr. Boyle maintains that the true rocks he bath cleft channels, and every rare thing 
dukkm of* Arab authoi-S is the Panicum miliaceum, hath his eye seen : the streams hath he bound that 
which is univemily cultivated in the East. The they weep not, and that which is hid he bringeth 
Panicum miliaceuxn is cultivated in Europe and in forth to light” (Job xxviii. 1-11). Such is the 
tropical countries. It is probable that both the highly poetical descHption given by the author of 
Styrghum mdgare, and tlie Panicum miliaceum, the. book of^ob of the operations of mining as 
were used by the ancient Hebrews and Egyptians, known in his day, the only reed'd of the kind which 
•ud that the Heb. ddohan may denote either of we inherit from the ancient Hebrews. It may 

these plants. be fairly inferied from the description that a dis- 

Mlilo, a place in oncimt Jerusalem. Both name tinction is made between gold obtained in the 
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tnnuner and that which is found iii| 

the natural state in the alluvial soil, among tlie 
ddbris washed down by the torrents. This appeai-s 
to be Implied in the expression *Ulie gold they 
refine,** which pre8Up|)oses a process by which the 
pure gold is ^extracted from the oi-e, and sejmmted 
from the silver or copper with which it may have 
been mixed. What is said of gold may be equally 
applied to silver, for in almost every allusion to the 
process of refining tlie two metals ai% associated. 
Jn the passage of Job which has been quoted, so flir 
as can be made out from the obscurities with which 
it is beset* the natuml older of mining opemtions is 
observed in the description. The poet might have 
had before him the coppen>mine8 of the Sinaitic 
jieninsula, lii the Wady MaghArah, “ the valley 
of the Cave,** are still traces of the Egyptian colony 
of mineitf who settled there for the purpose of ex- 
tracting coppei fi'om the fieestone rocks, and left 
their hieroglyphic inscriptions ufion the face of the 
cliff. The ancient furnaces ni-e still to be seen, and 
oil the coast of the Red Sea are found the piers 
and w’harves w'heiice the miners shipiied their metal 
ill the harbour of Abu Zellmeh. 'i'he copper-mines 
of Phaetio in Idumaea, according to Jerome, were 
between Zoar and Petra : in the pei'secutioii of Dio- 
cletian the Christians were condemned to work 
them. The gold-mines of Egypt in the IhVhai'ee 
desert, the principal sttition of which was J^siiui'- 
anib, about thiee days* journey beyond WadyAllaga, 
Imve been discovered within the last few yeuia by 
M. Linant and Mr. Bonomi. Ruins of the miners* 
hut', stiil remain as at SuiAbtt el-Kh&dim. Accord- 
ing to the account given by Diodorus Siculus (lii. 
12-14), the nmies were worked by gangs of convicts 
and captives m letters, who weie kept day and 
night to their tuhk by the soldiers set to guard 
them. The woik wtis superintended by an en- 
gineer, who selected the stone and pointed it out 
to the miners. The harder rock was split by the 
si]i}>lication of fire, but the softer was broken up 
with picks and chisels. The miners were quite 
naked, their bodies being painted accoixling to the 
colour of the rock they were working, and in order 
to see in the dark passages of the mine they canied 
lamps upon their heads. The stone as it fell was 
earned off by boys, it was tlien ])ounded in stone 
mortars with iron pestles by those who wera over 
3D years of age till it was reduced to the size of a 
lentil TJie women and old men afterward.^ ground 
it in mills to a fine jiowder. The final process of 
scqiarating tlie gold from the pounded stone was 
entrusted to the engineer who superintended the 
work. They sfuead this powder upon a broad 
slightly-inclined table, and nibbed it gently with 
the hand, pouring w’ater upon it from time to time 
Ml as to carry away all the earthy matter, leaving 
the heavier particles upon the board. This was 
repeated several times ; at fii'st with the hand and 
afterwards with fine sponges gently pressed upon 
the earthy substance, till nothing but the gold was 
left. It was then collected by other workmen, and 
placed in earthen crucibles with a mixture of lead 
and salt in cei-tain proportions, together with a 
little tin and some barley bran. The crucibles 
were covered and carefully closed with clay, and 
in this condition baked in a furiiadi for five days 
and nights without intermission. Of the three 
methods which have been employed for refining 
gold and silver, 1. by exposing the fusetl metal to 
a cun^t of air j 2. by keepiiig the alloy in a state 
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of fusion and throwing nitre upon it ; and S, by 
mixing the alloy with lead, exposing the whole to 
fusion upon a vessel of bone-ai»hes or eaHh, ami 
blowing upon it with bellows or other blast : the 
latter appeal's most nearly to coincide with Ihe 
description of Diodorus. To this jirooess^ known 
as the cupelling pi-ocess, there seems to be a refer* 
ence in l*s. xii. 6 ; Jer. vi. 28-30 ; Ex. xxii, }8»22. 
Silver-mines are mentioned by Diodoi*us (i, 33) 
with those of gold, iron, and copper, in the islandl 
of Meroe, at the mouth of the Nile. But the edrief 
supply of silver in the ancient world appears to 
have been brought from Spain. The mines of that 
country were celebrated (i Mace. viii. 3), Mt. 
Orospeda, from which the Guadalquivir, the ancient 
Baltes, takes its rise, was formerly called “.the 
sihvr mountain,*’ from the silver-mines which were 
in it (Strabo, iii. p. 148). But the largest silver- 
mines in S|)ain were in the neighbourhood of Carthago 
Nova. The process of separating the silver from 
the lead is abridged by Strabo from Polybius, Tlie 
lumps of ore weie first pounded, and then sifted 
through sieves into water. The sediment was again 
pounded, and again filtered, and aftei’ this process 
had been repeated five times the water was drawn 
off, the remainder of the ore melteil, the lead poured 
away and the silver left pure. If Tuitcssus be the 
Tarahish of Scripture, the metal workers of Sjiain 
in those days must have possessed the art of ham- 
mering silver into sheets, for we find in Jer. x. 9, 
‘‘silver spread into plates is brought from ’J’arshish, 
and gold from Ujihaz.** We have no means of 
knowing whether the gold of Ophir was obtained 
from mines or from the washing of gold-streams. 
In all probability the greater part of tlie gold which 
came into the kinds ot the Phoenicians and Hebrews 
was obtained from streams ; its great abundance 
seems to indicate this. As gold is seldom if ever 
found entirely free from silver, the quantity of the 
latter varying from 2 per cent, to 30 jier cent., it 
has been supposed that the ancient inetaliui gists 
W’ere acquainted with some means of paitiiig them, 
an ojieiation jicrformed in modern times by boding 
the metal in nitric or sulphuric acid. To some 
process of this kind it has been imagined that refer- 
ence is made in Piov. xvii. 3, “The jining-pot is 
for silver, and the furnace lor gold;** and again in 
xxvii. 21. A strong proof of the acquaintance jws- 
sessed by the ancient Hebrews with the manipu- 
lation of metals is found by some in the destruction 
of the golden calf in the desert by Moses. “ And 
ne took the calf wliich they had made, and burnt 
it in fire, and ground it to jiowder, ahd strawed 
it ufxin the water, and made the children of Israel 
di'ink** (Ex. xxvii. 20). As the highly malle*able 
character of gold would render an ojjeiation like 
that which is described in the text almost impos- 
sible, an explanation has been sought in the sup- 
position that we have here an indication that Moses 
was a proficient in the process known in modei-n 
times as ixilcination. *J'he whole difficulty appears 
to have arisen from a desire to find too much in the 
text. The main object of the destructidh of the call 
was to jirove its wortlilcssness and to throw con- 
tempt upon idolatry, and all ^lis might have been 
done without any refined chemical process like that 
referred to. How far the aucient Hobrewa weire 
acquainted with the processes at present in ^iee ibi 
extracting copper from the ore it is im|i«88ibie tt 
assei't.,as there are no references in Scripture tO' any- 
thing of the kind except in the ^vussage of Job already 
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quotoK CopjK'ivsmoUinfr, hov/ewr, fc hiMime on‘«rfl kiwnrlfttge, “ The kings nf the minted people thnt 
attendi^lwithcomimmUvelysiwaiairficuItjes, whiqfe dwell in tlie dct^mV' nre the w\me apiKuentlv ns 
the ancients hiul evidently the skill to overcome, the tributary kj-ngs (A.V, “ kings of Arabia who 
&me means of toughening the metal so nil to mnder brought presents to Solomon (I K. x. 151; the 
it fit for manutacture must have been known to Hebrow in the two cases is identical. The “ mingled 
the Hebrews as to other ancient nations. The people *Mu the midst of Babylon fJer. 1. 57), W€-e 
Egyptians evidently possessed the ait of Avorking probably the foroign soldieis or mercenary troof^, 
bionxc in great janteeXion at a very early time, and who lived among the native population, as the 
mach of the knowletige of metals which the Israelites Tai-gnm takes it, 

had must have been acquired during their rasidence MiAlamin. 1. A Levite in the reign of Heze^ 
among them. Of tin there appears to have been no kiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 15).— S, 'I'he wme as Mumin 2 
ti-a^ in Palestine. That the Phoenicians obtained and Mijamin 2 (Neh. xii. 17). —3. One of the 
their supplies from the mines of Spain and Cornwall priests at the dedication of the wail ofMerusalem 
there can be no. doubt. Tiie lead-mines of Gebel (Neh. xii. 41). 

e Hossa.s8, near the coast of the I{<'d Sea, about half- Min'ni, a country mentioned in connexion with 
way between Berenice and Ivo^sayr, may have sup- Ararat and Ashchenaz (.lor. li. 27). It has been 
plied the Hebi'ews with that metal, ot which there already noticed as a portion of Armenia. [Ak- 
wereno mines in their own country, or it may have menia.] 

bwn obtained from the rocks in the neighbourhood Hinister. This teiin is used in the A. V. to 
of Sinai. The hills of Palestine are rich in iron, describe various otficials of a ixligious and civil 
and the mines are stili woiked there though in a character. In the 0* T. it answer.; "to the Hebrew 
very simple rude manner, like that of the ancient tneshdretht which is applied, ( 1 ) to an attendant 
^mothracians : of the method employed by the upon a peraon of high mnk(Ex. xxiv. 13; Josh, i, 
Egyptians and Hebrews we have no certain infoim- 1 ; 2 K. iv. 4 : 1 ) ; ( 2 ) to the attaches of a royal 
ntioii. It may have been similar to that in use court (1 K, x. 5 ; 2 Chr. xxii. 8 ; comp. Pa. civ. 
throughout the whole of India fioin very ejirly 4), whera, it may be observed, they are distinguisheil 
times, which is thus desci ibed by Dr. Ure “ The from the “ servants " or oiru iala of higher rank ; 
furnace or bloomery in wliich the oie is smelted is (3) to the Priests and Levites (Is. Ixi. 6 ; Ez, xliv. 
from four to five feet high ; it is s^imewhat pear- 11 ; Joel i. 9, 13 ; Ezr. viii. 17 ; Neh. x. 36). In 
.shap^, being about five feet wi<le at bottom and the N. T. we have three teims, each with its 
one foot at top. It is built entirely of day .... distinctive meaning— •\etT 0 vp 7 dr, iWijpeVijs, and 
liiere is an opening in front about a foot or more ZidKovot^ The first answers nio^t nearly to the 
in height, which is built up with cl<«y at the com- Hebrew meshdrdth and is usually employeil 111 
mencement and biokeii down at the end of each the LXX. as its equivalent. It betokens a Mibor- 
smelting operation. The bellows are usually made dinate public administrator (Rom. xiii. 6 , xv. 16 ; 
of goats skin , . . « The bamboo nozzles of the Hcb. viii. 2). In all these insfau(‘e.s the original 
bellows are inseited into tubes of clay, which pas.s and special meaning of the woul, as used by the 
into the furnace .... The furoaco is filled with Athenians of one who perlbniiJi certain gi*atnitou.'. 
charcoal, and a lighted coal being introduced before public services, is preserved. The second teini, 
the nozzles, the mass in the interior is soon kindled. vrrriptT’rjSy differs fi'om the two others in that it 
As boon ;is tiiis is accomplished, a small poitiuu of containsi the idea of actual and |)ersonal attendance 
the ora, previously moi.stened with water to prevent ujwn a superior. Thus it i.s used of tlie attendant 
It from running through the charcoal, but without in the synagogue, the chcizan of the Talmudists 
any flux whatever, is laid on the top of the coals (Lukeiv. 20 ), whose duty it was to open and close 
and coveied with charcoal to fill up the furnace, the building, to produce and replace the books em« 
In this manner ore and fuel are supplied, and the ploved in the service, and generally to wait on tlie 
bellows aro urged for three or four hours. When otiidating priest or ton^dier. 'fhe idea of personal 
the process is slopped and the temporaiy wall in attendance comes prominently Ibrw.avd in Luke i. 2 ; 
front bioken down, the bloom is removed with a Acts xxvi. 16. In all these ca.ses the etymological 
pair of tongs from the bottom of the furnace.” It sense of the word (uTrb ^ptTTfSf literally a ** sub- 
bits seemed necossiiy to give this account of a very rower y* one who rows under command of the steers- 
micient method of ii on-smelting, because, from the man) comes out. 'I’he third tei-m, didtcoyo^, is the 
ditliciilties tvhich attend it, and the intense heat one usually employed in relation to the ministry of 
which is required to sepirate tlie melal from the the Gospel : its application is twofold, in a general 
oie, it has been asseIU^i th.it the allusions to iron sense to indicate ministers of any order, wliether 
and iron manufacture in the Old 'lestament are superior or ini'erior, and in a special sense to indicate 
anachronisms. But if it were possible among the an order of inleiior ministers, 
ancient Indians in a very primitive state of civil- Min'nith, a place on the east of the Jordan, 
ization, it might have been known to the Hebrews, named as the point to which Jephthah*s slaughter 
who may have acquired their knowledge by work- of the Ammonites e.vtemitHl ( Judg. xi. 33). Min- 
ing as slaves in the iron fuinaces of Egypt (comp, nith was in the neighliouihbod of Abel-Ceramim, 
Deut iv. 20 ). the “ meadow of vineyards.” A site beaiing the 

Mingled Pimple. This phrase {hd*ereh\ like nnme Menjah^ is maiked in Van deVelde^s Map 
'hat of “ the mixed multitude,” wliich the Hebrew at 7 Roman miles east of Heshbon, on a road to 
closely I esembles, Is applietl in Jer. xxv. 20, and Ammdn, though not on the frequented track. The 
Ez. XXX. 5, to dehote the miscellaneous foreign wheat of Minnith ’Ms mentioned in Ez. xxv.i. 17, 
(lopulation of Egypt and its frontier- tribes, includ- as being supplpS by Judah and Israel to Tyre; bu* 
mg every one, says Jerome, who was not a native there is nothillg to indipate that the same place ia 
rwident there. It is difficult to intended, and Indeed the woid is thought by some 
attach to it any piecise meaning, or to identify with not to be a proper name. 

•oe tningled people any race of which we have M^trel. The Hebraw word in 2 K. iii. IS 



MINT 

*jnmagfjin) pi'operly Big;nifies a player i^on a 
•tring^ instrument like the harper «iVtfier raABP], 
whatevei' its precise character mav have ’been, on 
which David played before Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 16, 
xvlii. 10, xix. 9), and which theliarlots of the great 
' cities us^ to cariy with them as they walk^ to 
atti'act notice (Is. xxiii. 16). The passage in which 
it occurs has given rise to much conjecture ; Elisha, 
upon being consulted by Jehoram as to the issue of 
the war with Moab, at first indignantly refuses to 
answer, and is only induced to do so by the presence 
of .Jehoshaphat. He calls for a harper, apparently 
a camp follower; “and it came to pass as the 
harper harped that the hand of Jehovah was on 
him.” Other instances of the same divine influence 
or impulse connected with music, are seen in the 
case of Saul and the young prophets in 1 Sam. x, 
5, 6, 10, 11. In the present passage the reason of 
Elisha's appeal is variously explained. According 
to Keil, “ Elisha calls for a minstrel, in order to 
gather in liis thoughts by the soft tones of music 
from the impression of the outer world and by re- 
pressing the life of self and of the world to be 
transferred into the state of internal vision, by 
which his spirit would be prepared to receive the 
Divine revelation.” This in eficct is the view taken 
by Josephus, and the same is expressed by Mai- 
monides in a passage which embodies the opinion of 
the Jews of the Middle Ages. The “ minstrels ” in 
Matt. ix. 23, were the flute-players who were em- 
ployed as professional mourners to whom frequent 
allusion is made (Eccl. xii. 5; 2 Chr. xxxv. 25; 
Jer. ix. 17-20), 

Mint occurs only in Matt, xxiii. 23, and Luke 
xi. 42, as one of those herbs, the tithe of which 
the Jews were most scrupulously exact in paying. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that the A, V. 
is cori'ect in the translation of the Greek word, and 
all the old versions are agreed in understanding 
some species of mint {Mentha) by it. Mint was 
used by the Greeks and Romans both as a cannin- 
ative in medicine and a condiment in cookeiy. The 
woodcut represents the horse mint {M, sylvestris) 
which is common in Syria, and according to Russell 
found in the gardens at Aleppo ; M. sativa is gene- 
lally supposed to be only a variety of M, arvensis^ 
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viothsr species of mint; perhaps all tliese were 
known to the ancients. The mints be]<n^ to the 
large natural order Labiatae, 

Xiphlmd, the Gate, one of the gates of Jeru- 
salem at the time of the rebuilding of the wall after 
the return fioin captivity (Neh. iii. 31). It woe 
probably not in the wall of Jerusalem proper, but 
in that of the dty of David, or Zion, and some- 
where neai' to the junction o^ the two on the north 
side. 

Miracles. The word “ miracle ” is the ordinary 
translation, in our Authorizea English version, of 
the Greek (rrifittou. Our ti'anslators did not borrow 
it from the Vulgate, but, apparently, from their 
English predecessoi's, Tyndale, Coverdale, &c. ; and 
it had, probably before their time, acquired a fixed 
technical import in tlieological language, which is 
not directly suggested by its etymology. It will 
perhaps be found that the habitual use of the term 
** miiTicle ” has tended to fix attention too much on 
the physical strangeness of the facts thus desciibed, 
and to divert attention from what may be called 
their signality. In reality, the practical impoit- 
ance of the strangeness of miraculous &cts consists 
in this, that it is one of the circumstances which, 
taken togethei*, make it reasonable to understand 
the phenomenon as a mark, seal, or attestation of 
the Divine sanction to something else. And if we 
suppose the Divine intention established that a 
given phenomenon is to be taken as a mark or sign 
of Kvine attestation, theories concerning the mode 
in which that phenomenon was produced become 
of comparatively little practical value, and are only 
serviceable as helping our conceptions. In many 
cases the phenomenon which constitutes a Divine 
sign may be one not, in itself, at all vj^rying from 
the known course of nature. This is the common 
case of prophecy : in which the fulfilment of tlie 
prophecy, which constitutes the sign of the pro- 
phet’s commission, may be the result of ordinaiy 
causes, and yet, from being incapable of having 
been anticipated by human sagacity, it may be an 
adequate mark or sign of the Divine sanction. In 
such cases, the miraculous or wonderful element is 
to be sought not in the fulfilment, but in the pre- 
diction. It would appear, indeed, that in almost 
all cases of signs or evidential miracles something 
prophetic is involved. In the common case, for 
example, of healing sickness by a word or touch, 
the word or gesture may be regarded as a pre^ 
diction of the cure ; and then, if the whole circum- 
stances be such as to exclude just suspicion of (1) a 
natural anticij>ation of the event, and (2) a casual 
coincidence, it will be indifierent to the signality of 
the cure whether we regard it as effected by the 
operation of ordinary causes, or by an immediate 
intej-position of the Deity reveraing tlie course of 
nature. Hypotheses by which such cures aie at- 
tempted to be accounted for by ordinary causes are 
indeed generally wild, imprebable, and arbitiwy, 
and are, on that ground, justly open to objection ; 
but, if the miraculous character of the pi’edictive 
antecedent be admitted, they do not tend to deprive 
the phenomenon of its signality: and there are 
minds who, from particular associations, find it 
easier to conceive a miraculous agency operating in 
the region of mind, than one operating in the region 
of matter. The peculiar improbability of MirMles 
is resolved by Hume, in his famous Essay, into the 
circumstance that they are “contrary to experi- 
ence.’* This expression is, as has often been pointed 
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OQt, strictly speaking, inoon^ect. In sti^ctnett, that 
only can be said to be conimry to experience, wKl^ 
is contradicted by the immediate pei'ceptions of 
persons present at the time when the tact is alleged 
to have occurred. But the terms **oontrasy to 
experience ’* aie used for ** contiary to the ana- 
logy of our experience f and it must be admitted 
that, in tiiis latter, less stnct sense, miracles are 
contrary to genend experience, so far as their mere 
physical circumstances^ visible to us, are concerned. 
This should not onlj^ be admitted, bat strongly in- 
sisted up< n, by the maintenance of miracles, borauhe 
it is an essential element of their signal diaracter. 
And this leads us to notice one grand diflerence be- 
tween Divine Miracles and other alleged facts that 
seem to vary from the ordinary course of nature. 

. It is manifest that thera ts an essential difference 
between alleging a case in wl-ich, all the real ante- 
cedents or causes being similar to those which we 
have daily opportunities of* observing, a consequence 
is said to have ensued quite different from that 
Whidi general exjierience finds to be uniformly con- 
joined with them, and alleging a case in which there 
is supposed and indicated by all the circumstances, 
the inten’ention of an invisible antecedent, or aiu^c, 
whicli we know to exist, and to be adequate to the 
production of such result ; for the special operation 
of which, in this case, we ciui assign probable reasons, 
and also for its not generally operating in a similar 
manner. This latter is the cjise of the Scripture- 
miracles. Even if we do not regaid the existence 
of God, in the proper sense of tliat term, as pioveii 
by tlie course of nature, still if we admit Ilis exist- 
ence to be in any degree jirobable, or even possible, 
the occurrence of miracles will not be incmiible. 
ror it is surely going too far to say, that, because 
the ordinary course of nature leaves us in doubt 
whether the author of it be able or unable to alter 
it, or of such a character as to be disposed to alter 
it for some great puipo^e, it is therefore incredible 
that He should ever liuve actually altered it. It 
will be proper to say a few words here u|K)n .some 
popular foims of expression which tend greatly to 
increase, in many minds, tlie natural prejudice 
against miracles. One of these is the usual de- 
scription of a miracle, as, ** a violation of the laus 
ol' nature” This metaphorical expiession sngge.sts 
directly the idea of natural agents breaking, of their 
own accord, some rule which has the authority and 
sanctity of a law to them. Such a figure can only 
be applicable to the case of a siippo.'wjd causeless 
and arbitrary variation from the unilbrin order of 
sequence in natural thing.*!, and is wholly inappli- 
caWe to a change in that order cause<l oy God Him- 
self. The word “ law,” when applied to mateiial 
things, ought only to be iindei-stood as denoting a 
number of observed and anticipated sequences of 
phenomena, taking place with such a lescmblance 
01 analogy to each other as if a rule bad been laid 
down, which tho.se phenomena were constantly ob- 
serving. But the ruie, in this ca.*^, is nothing 
different from the actual order itself; and there is 
no cause «of these sequences but the will of God 
choosing to produce those phenomena, and cl^oosing 
to produce them in a ceiiain order. Again, Hie 
teiTii “ nature” suggests to many persons the idea 
of a great system of things endowed with power.s 
and forces of its own — a sort of machine, set a-going 
onginally by a first cause, but continuing its mo- 
tioiis 0/ itself. Hence we are apt to imagine that 
n dttDge in the motion or operation of any part of 
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H bf Ood, would produce the same distui'bauoe 
of the other pai ts, as such a change would be likely 
to pmluce in them, if made by us, or any other 
natural agent. But if the motions and operations 
of material things be produced really by the Divine ^ 
will, then His choosing to change, for a special pur- 
pose, the ordinary motion of one pai% does not 
necessarily, or probably, infer His choosing to 
change the ordinary motions of other parts in a way 
not at all requisite for the accomplii»hmeat of that 
special purpose. It is as easy for Him to continue 
the oitlinary course of the rest, with the change of 
one part, as of all the phenomena without any change 
at all. Thus, though the stoppage of the motion of 
the eai th ip the ordinary course of nature would be 
attended witli terrible convulsions, the stoppage of 
the earth miraculously, for a special purf)0.se to be 
serveil by that only, would not of itself, be followed 
by any such consequences. From the same con- 
ception of nature, .as a machine, we are apt to think 
of interferences with the ordinary coum of nature 
as implying some imperfection in it. But it is 
manifest that tliis is a talse analogy ; for, the reason 
why machines are made i.s, to save us trouble ; and, 
therefore, they are more perfect in pioportion as 
they answer this purpose. But no one can seriously 
imagine that the universe is a machine for the pur- 
pose of saving trouble to the Almighty. Again-, 
when miracles are described as “ intei ferences with 
tlie laws of nature,” description makes them 
appear impnibable to many minds, from their not 
sulKcientiy considering that the laws of nature 
intei fere with one anotlier ; and that we cannot get 
rid of “ interferences ” upon any hypothesis con- 
sistent with experience. Furthoimore, whatever 
ends may be contemplated by the Deity tor the 
laws of nature in reference to the rest of the uni- 
'er.se — (in which question we have as little inform- 
ation as interest) — ^we know that, in respect of us, 
they an.svver discernible moral ends — that they place 
us, practically, under government, conducted in the 
way of rewards and punishment — a goveramont of 
which the te^idency is to encourage viitne and re- 
press vice — ^aiid to form in us a cei'tain character 
by discipline ; which character our moral nature 
compels us to consider as the highest and worthiest 
object which we can piiisue. Since, therefore, the 
laws of nature liavo, in reference to us, moral 
purposes to answer, which, as far «^s we can judge, 
they have not to servo in other respects, it seems not 
iiicreihble that these peculiar purposes should occa- 
sionally require modifications of those laws in rela- 
tion to us, which ara not necessary in relation to 
other parts of the universe. After all deductions 
and abatements have been made, however, it must 
be allowed that a certain antecedent improbability 
must always attach to miracles, considered as events 
varying from the ordinary experience of mankind as 
known to us; becau.se likelihood, verisimilitude, or 
resemblance to what we know to have occurred, is, 
by the constitution of our ininds, the very ground 
of probability ; and, though we can perceive reasons, 
fi'om the moral character of God, for thinking it 
likely that He may have wrought miracles, yet we 
know too little of His ultimate designs, and of the 
best mode of accomplishing them, to argue con- 
fidently froa^ His chai actor to His acts, except 
where the connexion between the chai'acter and the 
acts is demonstrably indissoluble, as in the case of 
acts rendered necessaiy by the attributes of veracity 
and justice. Miracles are, indeed, in the notion 
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of them, no bi'each of the high raeralimtKm that 
<*aimi]ar antecedents have similar mnsequents ;** 
oor, necessarily, of the maxim that ** God works 
by general laws because we can see some laws 
of miracles (as e.g. that they aiw infrequent, and 
that they are used as attesting signs of, or in con* 
junction with, revelations) and may suppose more ; 
but they do vary, when taken apart frpm their 
proper evidence, from this rule, that ** what a 
general experience would lead us to regard as similar 
antecedents are similar antecedents ;** because the 
only assignable specific difference observable by us 
in the antecedents in the case of miracles, and in 
the case of the experiments from the analogy of 
which they vary in their physical phenomena, con- 
sists in the moral antecedents ; and these, in cases 
of physical phenomena, we generally throw out of 
the account ; nor have we gmunds d priori for con- 
cluding with confidence that these are not to be 
thrown out of the account here tvlso, although we 
can see that tlie moral antecedents here (such as the 
fitness for attesting a revelation like the Christian) 
are, in many important respects, different from 
those which the analogy of expi'rience teaches us to 
disregai'd in estimating the probability of physical 
events. But, in order to fonn a fair judgment, we 
must take in all tlie circuinstmces of the case, 
and, amongst the rest, the testimony on which the 
miracle is reported to us. Our belief, indeed, in 
human testimony seems to ’test upon the same sort 
of instinct on which our belief in the fchtimony (as 
it may bo called) of nature is built, and is to be 
checked, modified, and confirmed by a process of 
e.\f)erience similar to tliat which is applied in the 
otlier case. As we learn, by extended ob>ervation of 
nature and the coinparison of analogies, to distin- 
guish the real laws of phy'^ical sequences trom the 
casual conjuiK'tjons of phenomena, so aie we taught 
in the same manner to distinguish the circumstances 
under which human testimony is ceibiin or incred- 
ible, probable or susj)icioiis. The circumstances of 
our condition force us (lady to make continual ob- 
servations upon the phenomena of human testi- 
mony ; and it is a matter upon which we can make 
such experiments with peculiar advantage, because 
every man carries within Ids own bi’east the whole 
sum of the ultimate motives which can intluence 
human testimony. Hence arises the aptitude of 
human testimony for overcoming, and more than 
overcoming, almost any antecedent improbability 
in the thing reported. So manifest, indeed, is this 
inherent power of testimony to overcome antecedent 
improbabilities, that ilume is obliged to allow that 
testimony may be so circumstanced as to require us 
to believe, in sorne cases, the occurrence of things 
quite at variance with geneial experience; but he 
pretends to show that testimony to such facts when 
connected with religion can never be so circum- 
stanced. Over and abpve the direct testimony of 
human witnesses to the Bible-miracles, we have 
also what may be called the indirect testimony of 
events confirming the former, and raising a distinct 
presumption that some such miracles must have 
Been wrought. Thus, for example, we know, by a 
copious induction, that, in no nation of the ancient 
world, and in no nation of the modem world unac- 
quainted with the Jewish or Christian revelation, 
has the knowledge of the one true God as th,e Ci’e- 
ator and Governor of the world, and the public 
worship of Him, been kept up by the mere light 
of nature, or formed the groundworjp of such re* 
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ligions as have devised for themsettss. Vek 
we do find that, in the Jewish people, though n# 
way distinguished above others by mental power or 
high civilization, and with as strong nattua] tend*^ 
enciss to idolatiy as others, this knowledgis and 
worship was kept up from a veiy early pei'iod of 
their history, and, according to their uniform his* 
torical tradition, kept up by revelation attested by 
undeniable miracles. Again, the existence of the 
Christian religion, as the belief of the most con- 
siderable and intelligent part of the world, is an 
undisputed fact; and it is also certain that this 
religion originated (as far as human means are 
concerned ) with a handful of Jewish peasants, who 
went about preaching, on the very spot where 
Jesus was enunfied, that He had risen from the 
d(jad, and had been seen by, and had conversed with 
them, and afterwards ascended into heaven. This 
miracle, attestp<l by them as eyewitnesses, was the 
very ground and foundation of the religion which 
they preached, and it was plainly one so cii'cum- 
stanc^ that, if it liad been false, it could easily 
have been proved to be false. Yet, though the 
preJicheis of it were every wliere persecuted,, they 
hrid gathered, before they died, large churches in 
the country where the facts were best known, and 
through Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, and Italy ; and 
these churches, notwithstanding the severest pei'se- 
cutions, went on increasing till, in about 300 years 
afler, this religion — i,e, a religion which taught 
the wor.ship of a Jewish peasant who had been 
ignominiously executed as a malefactor — became 
the established religion of the Koman empire ; and 
has ever since continued to be the prevailing reli- 
gion of the civilized woild. It is manifost that, if 
the miraculous facts of Christianity did not really 
occur, the stories about them must have originated 
either in fraud, or in fancy. 'J'he coarse explanation 
of them by the hypothesis of unlimited fraud, has 
been generally abandoned in modern times: but, in 
Germany especially, many persons of great acute- 
ness have long laboured to account for them by 
referring them to fancy. Of these there have been 
two principal schools — the Naturalistic, and the 
Mythic, J. 'J'he Js’atuialists suppose the miracles 
to have been natuial events, more or less unusual, 
that were mistaken for miracles, through ignorance 
or enthusiastic excitement. But the result of their 
labours in detail has been (as Sti auss has shown in 
his Lehcn Jesu) to turn tlie New Testament, as 
iiiterpi'cted by them, into a narrative tar less credible 
than any narrative of miracles could be. 2. I’he 
Mythic theory supposes the N. T. Scripture-namtives 
to have been legends, not stating the grounds of men’s 
belief in Christianity, but springing out of that 
belief, .and embodying the idea of what Jesus, if he 
were the Messiah, must have bt'oii conceived to 
have done in oiiler to fulfil that character, and vras 
therefore supposed to have done. But it is obvionfl 
that this leaves the origin of the belief, that a man, 
who did not fulfil the idea of the Messiah in any 
one remarkable particular, tvas the« Messiah, 
wholly iinacxjounted for. It is obvious, also, that 
all the argaments for the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the writings of the N. T. bring them up 
to a date when the memoiy of Christ’s real history 
was so recent, as to make tlie substitution of a set 
of mere legends in its place utterly incredible; and 
it is obvious, also, that the gravity, ffimplieity, 
historical decorum, and oonsistency with what we 
know of the circumstances of the times in 4rhieb ' 
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the events are said to have occiiri’ed, observable 
in the naiTaiives of the N. T., mtike it impossible 
reasonably to accept them as mere myths. It is 
observable th\ty«in the early ages, the fact that 
extraordinary miracles were wrought by Jesus and 
His apostles, ioes not seem to have been generally 
denied by the opponents of Christianity. They seem 
always to have pi*eten‘ed adopting the expedient of 
a'^ribing them to art magic and the power of evil 
spirit. We know that in two instances, in the 
Gos{)el narrative, the cure of the man born blind 
and the Resurraction, the Jewish piiests were un- 
able to pretend such a solution and were driven to 
maintain unsuccessfully a charge of fraud ; and the 
circumstances of the Christian miracles were, in 
almost all respects, so utterly unlike those of any 
pretended instances of magic^ wonders, that the 
apologists have little difiiculty in refuting this plea, 
'fhis they do generally from the following consider- 
atioi^. (1.) The greatness, number, completeness, 
and publicity of the mntujles. (2.) The natural 
beneficial tendency of the doctrine they attested. 
(3.) The connexion of them with a wliole scheme 
of revelation extending from tlie fiist origin of the 
human race to the time of Christ. This evasion of the 
foive of the Christian miracles, by referring them to 
the power of evil spirits, has seldom been seriously 
recurred to in modern times ; but the English in- 
fidels of the last centuiy employed it as a kind ot 
argunicntum ad honiinemt to tease and embaj-rass 
their opjionents — contending that, as the Bible 
8})eaks of “ lying wonders ” of Antichrist, and re- 
lates a long contest of apparent miracles between 
Moscs and the Egyjitian magicians, Christians could 
not on their own pnnciples, have any certainty that 
miracles weie not wrought by evil spirits. Par- 
ticular theoi ies as to the manner in which mira<;les 
have been wrought are mattera rather curious than 
practically useful. In all such cases we must bear 
in mind the great maxim ISubtiutab Naturae 
LOXGE SUPERAT SUBTILITATEM MENTIS HU- 
MANAE. Another question more curious than prac- 
tical, is that respecting the precise period when 
mii’acles ceased in the Christian (Church. It is 
plain, that whenever they ceased in point of fact, 
they ceased relatively to ns whenever a suflicient 
attestation of them to our faith fiiils to be supplicnl. 
In the case of the Scripture miracles, we must be 
careful to distinguish the occasions upon 

which they were wrought, from their general pur- 
pose and design ; yet not so as to overlook the con- 
nexion between these two things. There are but 
few miracles recoide«I in Scripture of which the 
whole chaj’acter was meiely evidential — few, that is, 
that were merely displays of a sujiernatural power 
made for the sole purpose of attesting a Divine 
Revelation. Of this character were the change of 
Moses* rod into a serpent at the burning bush, the 
burning bush itself, the going down of tlie shadow 
upon the sun-dial of Ahax, and some others. In 
general, however, the miracles recorded in Scripture 
have, besides the ultimate purpose of affording evid- 
ence of a Divine interposition, some immediate 
temporary purposes which they were apparently 
wrought to serve, — such as the curing of diseases, 
the feeding of the hungry, the I’elief of innocent, or 
the punishment of guilty persons. These immediate 
temporaiy ends are not without value in reference 
U> the ultimate and general design of rairacjes, as 
providing evidence of the truth of revelation. And, 
in some cases it would appear that miraculoiu 
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works of a particular kind were selected as em- 
blematic or typical of some characteristic of the 
revelation which tliey were intended to attest. In 
this point of view, Christian miracles may be fitly 
legai-ded as specimens of a Divine Power, alleged 
to ^ present. In Hiis sense, they seem to l^ called 
the manifestation or exhibition of the Spirit. In 
the case of the Old Testament miracles, again, in 
order fully to underatand their evident al chaiucter, 
we must consider the genei’al nature and design of 
the dispensation with which they were connected. 
The general design of that dispensation appeara to 
have been to keep up in one particular race a know- 
ledge of the one true God, and of the promise of a 
Mi^siah in whom “ all the familievS of the earth ’* 
should be blessed.** And in order to this end, it 
apjiears to have been necessary that, for some time, 
God should have assumed the character of the local 
tutelaiy Deity and Prince of that particular people. 
And from this peculiar relation in which He stood 
to the Jewish people (aptly called by Josephus 
a Theocracy) resulteil the necessity of frequent 
miracles, to manifest and make sensibly perceptible 
His actual presence among and government over 
them. The miracles, therefore, of the Old Testa- 
ment are to be regarded as evidential of the theo- 
cratic government ; and this again is to bo conceived 
of as suboidinate to the further purpose of preparing 
the way for Christianity, by keeping up in the 
world a knowledge of the true God and of His 
promise of a Redeemer. With respect to the cha~ 
racier of the Old Testament miracles, we must also 
ramember that the whole structure of the Jewish 
economy had reference to the peculiar exigency of 
the circumstances of a people imperfectly civil izeti, 
and is so distinctly described in the New Testament, 
as dealing with men according to the “ hardness of 
their hearts,** and being a system of “ weak and 
beggaily elements,” and a rudimentary instruction 
for ** children ’* who were in the condition of 
** slaves.** It has been often made a topic of com- 
plaint against Hume that, in dealing with testimony 
as a medium for proving miracles, he has resolved 
its force entirely into our experience of its veracity, 
and omitted to notice that, antecedently to all ex- 
perience, we are predisposed to give it credit by a 
kind of natural instinct. The argument, indeed, 
in Hume*s celebi’ated Essay on Miracles^ was very 
far from being a new one. The rc'-taternent of it, 
however, by a person of Hume’s abilities, was ot 
service in juitting men upon a more accurate ex- 
amination of the true nature and measure of proba- 
bility. Bishop Butler seems to have been very 
sensible of the im]ier<'ect state, iu his own time, of 
the logic of Probaliility ; and, though he apiiews to 
have formed a more accurate conception of it than 
the Scotch school of Philosophers who succeeded 
and undertook to refute Hume, yet there is one 
passage in which we may perhaps detect a miscon- 
ception of the subject in the peiges of even this 
great writer. “ There is,” he obseiwes, “ a very 
strong presumption against common speculativi; 
truths, and against the most ordinary factSy before 
the proof of them, which yet is overcome by almost 
any proof. Thera is a prasumption of millions to 
one against the story of Caesar or any other man. 
FoTy suppose a number of common facts so and so 
circumstanced, of which one had no kind of proof, 
should happen to come into one*s thoughts ; every 
one would, without any possible doubt, conclude 
them tv jbe false. And the like may be said of a 
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single common fact. And from hence it appears 
that the question of impoilaiice, as to the matter 
before us, is concerning the degree of the peculiar 
presumption against miracles: not, whether there 
be any peculiar presumption at all against them. 
For ifihcre he a presumption of millions to one 
against the most common facts, what can a small 
presumption, additional to this, amount to, though 
it be peculiar? It cannot be estimated, and is 
as nothing ** {Amlogyt part 2, c, ii.). It is plain 
that, in this passage, Butler lays no stress upon the 
peculiarities of the story of Caesar, which he casually 
mentions. For he expressly adds ** or of any other 
man •/’ and repeatedly explains that what he says 
appLas equally to any ordinary facts, or to a single 
fact. And' this becomes still more evident, when 
we consider the extraordiuaiy medium by which he 
endenvouns to show that there is a presumption of 
millions to one against such “ common ordinary 
facts ” as he is speaking of. For the way in which 
he proposes^ to estimate the presumption against 
ordinaiy facts is, by considering the likelihood of 
their being anticipated beforehand by a person ^rw^ss- 
ing at random. But, surely, this is not a measure 
of the likelihood of the facts considered in them- 
selves, but of the likelihood of the coincidence of 
the facts with a rash and arbitrary anticipation. 
The case of a pei-son guessing beforehand, and the 
case of a witness reporting what has occurred, are 
essentially different. The truth is, that the chances 
to which Butler seems to refer as a presumption 
against ordinary events, iwe not in ordinary aises 
overcome by testimony at all. The testimony has 
nothing to do with them ; because they are chances 
against the event considered as tlie subj<^ct of a 
nuidom vaticination, not as the subject ol' a report 
made by an actual observer. But it should be ob- 
served that what we commonly call the chances 
against an oi dinary event are not specific, but par- 
ticular. They are chances against this event, not 
against this kind of event. The chances, in the 
case of a die, are the chances against a particular 
face ; not against the comipg up of some face. The 
Ecclesiastical Miracles are not delivered to us by 
inspired historians ; nor do they seem to form any 
part of the same series of events as the miracles of 
the New Tesbiment. The miracles of the New 
Testament (setting aside those wrought by Christ 
Himself; appear to have been worked by a power 
conferred upon particular pei'sons accoixiing to a 
regular law, in virtue of which that power was 
oi^inarily transmitted from Ane person to another, 
and the only persons privileged thus tq transmit 
Mmt power were the Apostles. The only exceptions 
to this rule were, (1.) the Apostles themselves, and 
(2.) the family of Cornelius, who were the first- 
fruits of the Gentiles. In all other cases, miraculous 
gifts were confeiTed only by the laying on of the 
Apostles^ hands. By this arrengement, it is evident 
that a provision was made for the total ceasing 
of that miraculous dispensation within a limited 
period: because, on the death of the last of the 
Apostles, the ordinaiy channels would be all stopped 
through which such gifts were ti-ansmitted in the 
Church. One passage has, indeed, been appealed 
to as seeming to indicate the permanent residence 
of mimculous powers in the Christian Church 
through all ages, Mark xvi. 17, 18. But — (1.) 
That passage itself is of doubtful authority, since ' 
we know that it was omitted in most of the Greek 
MSS. which Eusebius was able to«examine in the I 
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4th oentuiy ; and it is still wanting in some of the 
most important that remain to us. (2.) It does 
not necessarily imply more than a promise that 
such miraculous poweia should exhibit themselvsi 
among the immediate converts of the Apostles. 
And (3.) this latter interpretation is supported by 
what follows — And they went forth, and preached 
everywhere, the Lord working with them, and co»- 
firming the word with the accompanying signs,** 
It is, indeed, confessed by the latest and ablest de> 
fenders of the ecclesiastical mimcles that the great 
mass of them were essentially a new dispensation; 
but it is contended, that by those who believe in 
the Scripture miracles, no strong antecedent impro- 
bability against such a dispensation can be reason- 
ably entertained ; because, for them, the Scripture 
mimcles have already “home the brunt” of the 
infidel objection, and “ broken the ice.*' But this 
is wholly to mistake the matter. If the only ob- 
jection antecedently to proof against the ecclesiastical 
mimcles were a presumption of their impossibility 
or incredibility — simply as miracles, this allegation 
might bepeilinont; because he that admits that a 
miracle has taken place, cannot consistently hold 
that a miracle as such is impossible or incredible. 
But the autecedeiii presumption against the ecclesi- 
astical miracles rises upon four distinct grounds, no 
one of which can be properly called a ground of 
infidel objection. (1.) It arises from the very na- 
ture of probability, and the constitution of the 
human mind, which compels us to take the analogy 
of general experience as a measure of likelihoi^. 
And this presumption it is manifest is neither ro» 
ligious nor irreligious, but antecedent to, and in* 
volved in, all probable reasoning. (2.) This gene^ 
ral antecedent presumption against miracles, as 
varying from the analogy of general experience, is 
(as we have said) neither religions nor in*eligious^ — 
neither rational nor inational — but springs fi-om 
the very nature of probability; and it cannot be 
denied without shaking the basis of all probable 
evidence, whether for or against religion. Nor does 
the admission of the existence of tlie Deity, or the 
admission of the actual occurrence of the Christian 
mimcles, tend to remove this antecedent improba- 
bility against miracles circumstanced as the ecclesi- 
astical miracles generally me. If, indeed, the only 
presumption against miracle'^ were one against their 
possibility, this might be truly described as an 
atheistic presumption. But the ti'ue^ presumption 
against miracles is not against their possibility, b*ufc 
thciT probability. Nor can the admission that Gcd 
has actually wrought such mimcles as attest the 
Christian religion, remove the geneml presumptiou 
against miracles as improbable occurrences. It is 
indeed quite true that Christianity has revealed to 
us the permanent operation of a supernatural oixler 
of things, actually going on around us. But there 
is nothing in the notion of such a supernatural 
system as the Christian disfieasatibo is, to lead us 
to expect continual interferences with the common 
course of natuiv. (3.) It is acknowledged by the 
ablest delenders of the ecclesfa>tical miracles that, 
for the most part, they belong to those classes of 
miracles which are desciibed as ambiguous and 
tentative ; i. e, they are cases in which the effect, 
if it occurred at all, may have been the result of 
natural causes, and where^ upon the apj^catloQ 
of the same means, the desired effect was only 
sometimes pixxluced. (4.) Though it is not true 
that the Scripture miracles have so ** bome the 
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brunt’* of tho h priori objei^tion to mimdeo as to 
iiamove all peculiar presumption against them as 
improbable events, there is a sense in which they 
may be truly said to have prepared the way for 
those of the ecclesiastical legends. But it is one 
which aggravates, instead of extenuating, their 
jinpi-obabihty. The narratives of the ^ripture 
miracles may very probably have tended to raise 
an expectation of miracles in the minds of weak 
and ci'edulous persons, and to encourage design* 
ing men to attempt an imitation of them. In 
tins sense it may be Siiid that the Scripture 
narratives “ broke the ice,** and prepared the way 
for a whole succession of legends. On the whole, 
we may conclude that the mass of the ecclesiastical 
miracles do not form any part of the same series 
as those related in Sci'ipture, wliich latter ai-e, 
therefore, unaflected by any decision we may come 
to with rcsjiect to the former ; and that they era 
pressed by the weight of three distinct pi-esump- 
tions agamst them — being improbable (1) as vai*y- 
ing fiom the analogy of nature; (2) as vaiying 
from the ainilogy of the Scripture miracles; (3) 
ns resembling those legendaiy stories which are 
the known product of the cretlulity or imposture 
of mankind. • 

MLr'iani. 1. Miiuam, the sister of Moses, was 
the elde^»t of that sacied family ; and slie first appeal's, 
probably as a young girl, watching her infant bro- 
ther’s cradle in the Nile (Ex. ii. 4), and suggesting 
her mother as a nurse (ib. 7). The indc{)endcnt 
and high position given by her superiority of age 
she never lost. ** The sister of Aaron ” is her 
Biblical distinction (Ex. xv. 20). In Num. xii. 1 
she is placed befora Aaron ; and in Mic, vi. 4 reck- 
oned as amongst the Throe Delivereis. Mie is the 
first personage in that household to wliom the pro- 
phetic gifts aie directly ascribed — “ Miriam the 
Prophetess” is her acknowledged title (Ex. xv. 20). 
The prophetic jiower showed ibself in her under the 
.same form as that which it assumed in the days of 
Samuel and David, — poetry, accompanied with 
music and processions (Ex. xv. 1-19). JShc took 
the lead, with Aaron, in the complaint against 
Moses for his marriage with a Cushite. “ Hath 
Jb’HOVAil spoken by Moses? Hath He not also 
spoken by us?” (Num. xii. 1, 2). A stern rebuke 
was Jidnoinisteted in front of the sacred Tent to 
both Aaron and Miriam. But the punishment fell 
on Miriam, as the chief offendei-. The hateful 
E^ptian leprosy, of which for a moment the sign 
had beeu seen on the hand of her younger brother, 
broke out ov'er the whole peraon of the proud pro* 
hetess. How grand was her position, and how 
eavy the blow, is implied in the ci'y of anguish 
wliich goes up from both her brothers. And it is 
not less evident in the silent grief of the nation 
(Num. xii. 10*15). This stroke, and its removal, 
which took place at Hazeroth, form the last public 
event of Miriam's life. She died towards the close 
of the wanderings at Kadesh, and was buried there 
(Num. XX. 1). Her tomb was shown near Petra in 
the days of Jerome. According to Josephus, she 
was married to the famous Huil, and, through him, 
was grandmother of the architect Bezaleel.— • 
6. A person — whether man or woman does not 
.appear — mentioned in the genealogies of the tribe of 
Judah and house of Caleb Chr. iv. 17). 

. Xir'xna, A Benjamite, ** chief of the fathers,*’ 
son of Shaharaim by his wife Hodesh } bom in the 
httd of Moab (1 Chr. viii, 10). 
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IQrror. The two words, marAh (Ex. xnrHi 
8), and rH (Job xxxvii. 18), are rendered ‘‘looldng 
glass’* in the A. V., but from the context evidently 
denote a mirror of polished metal. The Hebrew 
women on coming out of Egypt probably brought 
with them mirrors like those which were used by 
the Egyptians, and were made of a mixed metal, 
chiefly copper, wmught with such admirable skill, 
says Sir G. Wilkinson {Anc, Eg. iii. 384), that 
they were “ susceptible of a lustre, which has even 
been pai-tially ravived at the present day, in some 
of those discovered at Thebes, thougli biiii^ in the 
eai'th for many centuries. The mirror itself was 
nearly mund, inserted into a handle of wood, stone, 
or metal, wliose form varied accoixiing to the taste 
of the owner. Some presented the figure of a 
female, a flower, a columu, or a rod ornamented 
with the head of Athor, a bird, or a fancy device ; 
and sometimes the face of a Typhoni.m monster was 
introduced to support the mirror, serving as a con- 
trast to the features whose beauty was displayed 
within it.” The metal of which the miri-ora were 
composed, being liable to rust and tarnish, required 
to be constantly kept bright ( Wisd. vii. 26 ; Eeclus. 
xii. 11). This was done by means of pounded 
pumice-stone, rubbed ou with a sponge, which was 
generally suspended from the mirror. The obscure 
image produced by a tarnished or imperfect mirror, 
appears to be alluded to in 1 Cor. xiii. 12. The 
obscum word gilydntm (Is. iii. 23), rendered 
glasses** in the A. V. after the Vulgate bpeciilaf 
Is explained by Schroeder to signify “ transparent 
dresses** of fine linen. 



MiflW. 1. The same as Mishael 2 (1 Es^l. 
ix. 44; comp. Neh. viii. 4)1—2. =Misiiael 3, 
the Hebrew name of Meshach (Song of tlie Three 
Child. 66). 

Xis'gab, a place in Moab named in company 
with Nebo and Kiriathaim in the denunciation 
of Jeremiali (xlviii. 1). It appears to be men- 
tioned also in Is. xxv. 12, though there rendered iu 
the A, V. “ high fort.” It is possibly identical 
with MtZPEH OF Moab, named only in 1 Sam. 
xxiH. 3. 

Xhdl'ael’ 1. One of the sons of Uzziel, the 
uncle of Aaron and Moses (ICx. vi. 22). When 
Nadab and Abihu were struck dead for ofieruig 
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ttrange fire, Mishael and his bi’other Elzaphan, at 
the command of Hoses, removed their bodies from 
the sanctuary, and buried them without the camp, 
their loose fitting tanics serving for winding-sheets 
(Lev; X, 4, 5).*-2. One of those who stood at Ezra’s 
left hand when he i*ead the law to the people (Neh. 
viii. 4),— 8. One of Daniel’s three companions in 
captivity, and of the blood-royal of Judah (Dan. 
i. d, 7, 11, 19, ii. 17). 

Hish'al, and Mish'eal, one of the towns in the 
territory of Asher (Josh. xix. 26), allotted to the 
Gershonite Levitcs (xxi. 30). 

HQsh'am. A Benjamite, son of Elpaal, and de- 
scendant of Shahamim (1 .Chr. viii. 12). 

Kish'ma. 1. A son of Ishmuel and brother of 
Miusam (Gen. xxv. 14 ; 1 Chr. i. 30). The Ma- 
samnni of Ptolemy may repiesent the tribe of 
Mi.shma.—- 2. A son of Simeon (1 Chr. iv« 25), 
brother of Mins AM. These brothers were per- 
haps nameif after the older bj’othcrs, Hi^hma and 
Mibsam. 

Mislixiiaxi'nah. The fouilh of the twelve lion- 
faced Gadites who joined David at Ziklag (1 Chr. 
xii. 10). 

KTish'raites, the, the fourth of the four families 
of Kirjath-jearim,” t. e, colonies pi-oceeding there- 
from and founding towns (1 Chr. ii, 53). 

Hisper'eth. One of those who returned with 
Zenibbabel and Jeshua from Babylon (Neh. 
vii. 7). 

Mis'rephoth-ma'im, a phice in noithern Pales- 
tine, in close connexion with Zidon-iabbah, i. e. 
Sulon (Josh. xi. 8). The name occurs once again 
in the enumeration of the districts remaining to be 
conquered (xiii, 6), Taken as Hebrew, the literal 
meaning ot the name is “ burnings of watei*s,” and 
accoidingly it is taken by the old inteipreters to 
mean “ wann waters,” whothei' natural, i. e. hot 
baths or springs — or artificial, «. e, salt, glass, or 
smelting works. The probability here, as in so 
many other cases, is, that a meaning has been forced 
on a ifiime originally belcngingto another language, 
and theiefore unintelligible to the later occupiers of 
the country. Dr. Thomson treats Misrephotli- 
inaim as identical with a collection of springs ciillcd 
Ain-Miishcirifehf on the sea-shore, close under the 
lias eiv-Nakhura ; but thus has the disadvantage of 
being very far from Sidon. May it not rather lie 
the place with which we are familiar in the later 
history as Zaiephath? 

Mite, a coin, current in Palestine in the time of 
our Lord (Maik xii. 41-44; Luke xxi. 1-4). It 
seems in Palestine to have been the smallest piece of 
money, being the half of the farthing, which was a 
coin of very low value. From St. Mark’s explana- 
tion, “two mites, which make a faithing” (ver. 
42), it may perhaps be inferred that the farthing 
was the commoner coin. In the Gia:co-Uoman 
coinage of Pitlestine, the two smallest coins, of which 
the assarion is the mere common, seem to corre- 
spond to the farthing and the inife, the larger 
weighing about twice as much as the smaller. 

Mith'cah, the name of an unknown desert en- 
campment of the Israelites, meaning, perliajis, 
“place of sweetness” (Num. xxxiii. 28, 29). 

Mith'nite, the, the designation of Josmaphat, 
one of David’s guard in the catalogue of 1 Chr. xi. 
•'ver. 43). 

MithTedath. 1. The treasurer of Cyrus king 
of Persia, to whom ths king gave the vessels of the 
Temple, to be by him transferrec^^to the hands of 
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Sliesbbazsar (Eis. i. 8).— 2. A Persian o6icer sta- 
tioned at SamaVia, in the reign of Artaxerxes^ or 
Smerdis the Magian (Ezr. iv. 7). 

Mithridatei. 1. (1 Esdr. ii. 11) s Mithre« 
DATH 1.— -2. (1 Esdr. ii, 16) = MithrepATH 2. 

Mitre. [Crown.] 

Mityle'ne, the chief town of Lesbos, and ntu* 
ated on the east coast of the island. Mitylene 
the inteimediate place where St. Paul stopped foi 
the night between Assos and Chios (Acts xx. 14, 
15). It may be gathered from the circumstances 
of this voyage that the wind was blowing from the 
N.W. ; and it is woith while 19 notice that in 
the harbour or in the roadstead of Mitylene the 
ship would be shelteied from that wind. The 
town itself wj\s celebrated in Roman times for 
the beauty of its buildings. In St. Paul’s day it 
had the privileges of a free city. Jt is one of the 
few cities of the Aegean which have continued 
without intermission to flourish till the present 
d.ay. It has given its name to the whole island, 
and is itself now adled sometimes Castro^ sometimes 
Mitulen. 

Mixed Multitude. With the Israelites w'ho 
journeyed fiom Rjimeses to Suceoth, the first stage 
of the Exoilus from Egypt, thoie went up (Ex. xii. 
38) “ a mixed multitude,” who have not hitherto 
been identified. Abwi Ezia says it signifies the 
Egyptians who woie mixed with them. Rashi on 
Num. xi. 4 identifies the “mixed multitude” of 
Num. and hlxodus. During their residence in Egypt 
maiTiages were naturally conti acted between the 
Israelites and the natives. This hybrid race is evi- 
dently alluded to by Rashi and A ben Ezra, and is 
most piobahly that to which reference is made in 
Exodus. That the “ mixed multitude” is a general 
•term including all those who were not of pure 
Israelite blood is evident; more than this cannot be 
positively asserted. In Exodus and Numbers it 
]>robably denoted the mibcellaneous hangers-on of 
the Hebrew camp, whether they were the issue 
of spurious mairiages with Egyptians, or were 
themselves Egyptians or belonging to other na- 
tions. Tile same happened on the return from 
Babylon, and in Neh. xiii. 3 (comp. 23-30) a 
slight clue is given by which the meaning of the 
“ mixed multitude ” may be more definitely ascer- 
tained. ^ 

Mi'zar, the Hill, a mountain apparently in the 
northern pait of traiib-Jordanic Palestine, from 
which the author of Psalm xiii. utters his pa- 
thetic appeal (ver. 6). The name appears nowhei*« 
else. 

Mis'pah, and Miy peh. ’fhe name borne by 
several places in ancient Palebtine.— 1. MiZPAH. 
The earliest of all, in order of the nai rative, is the 
heap of stones piled up by Jacob and Laban (Gen, 
xxxi. 48) on Mount Gilead (ver. 25), to serve both 
as a witneas to the covenant then entered into, and 
also as a landmark of the boundary between them 
(ver. 52). This heap received a name from each 
of the two chief actors in the transaction — Galeed 
and Jegar 8aiiapi;tha. But it had also a thiixl, 
viz. Mizpah, which it seems from the terras of the 
narnitive to have denved from neither pRrty, but 
to have possessed already. The name remained 
attached to the ancient meeting-place of Jacob and 
Laban, and the spot where their conference hau 
been held became a sanctuary of Jehovah^ end i 
place for solemn conclave and deliberation in timef 
of difficulty long aftei'. On this natural “ 
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tower,*' when the last touch had been put to 
their misery by the threatened attack of the Bene- 
iVnunoD, did the children of Israel assemble for the 
choice of a leader (Judg. x. 17, comp. ver. 16) ; and 
when the outlawed Jephtliah had been prevailed on 
to leave his exile and take the head of his people, 
his hrat act was to go to ** the Mizpah," and on that 
consecrated ground utter all his woixls before Je- 
hovah." At Mizpoh he seems to have hencefomard 
i-esided ; them the fatal meeting took place with his 
daughter on his return from the war (xi. 34), and 
we can hardly doubt that on the altar of tlmt sanc- 
tuai'y the fa^r^ terrible vow was consummated. 
It seems most probable that the ** Mizpch-Giiead ** 
which is mentioned here, and hem only, is the same 
as the ham-Mizpali of the other parts of the nar- 
rative; and both, as we shall see afterwards, are 
probably identical with the liAMATH-MizPEH and 
Kamotu-Oii^ead, so famous in the later histor}'. 
It is still mom difficult to determine whether this 
was not also the place at which the great assembly 
of the people was held to decide on the measures to 
be token against Gibeah after the outrage on the 
Levite and his concubine (Judg. xx. 1, 3, xxi. 1, 
5, 8). Mizpah is probably the same as Hamath- 
MiZPEll, mentioned Jash. xiii. 26 only. Hamath 
ham-Mizpeh was most probably identical also with 
Hamoth-Gilead. MizptUi still retained its name in 
the days of the Maccabees, by whom it was besieged 
and t£^en with the other cities of Gilead (1 Macc. 
V. 35).*— 2. A second Mizpch, on the east of Jordan, 
was the Mizpeh-Moab, where the king of that 
nation was living when David committed his jtareuts 
to his care (1 Sam. xxii. 3). The name does not occur 
again, nor is there any clue to the situation of the 
place. It may have been Kifi-moab, tlie modern 
Kerakf or even the great Mount Pisgah.— 8. A* 
third was The Land of Mizpeh, or more accur- 
ately “OF Mizpah,” the lesideiiceof the Hivites 
who joincnl tlie not them conl’cdoiacy against Israel, 
headed by Jabiii king of Hazor (.Josh. xi. 3.) No 
other mention is found of this district in the Bible, 
unless it be identical with— 4. The Valley of 
Mizpeh, to which the discomfited hosts of the 
same confederacy were chased by Joshua (xi. 8). 
It lay eastward from Misrephoth-maim ; but this 
affoi^ us no assistance, as the situation of the 
latter place is by no means ceitain. If we may 
rely on the pecuUai* term here rendered “ valley,” 
then we may acce]Jt the “ land of Miz{)ah ” or “ the 
valley of Mizpeh " as identical with that enormous 
tract, the great country of Coele-Syria, the Buka*a 
alike of ths modem Arabs and of the ancient He- 
brews. But this must not be taken for more than 
a probable inference.— 5. Mizpeh, a city of Judah 
(Josh. XV. 38) ; in the distnet of the Shefelah or 
maritime lowland/ Van de Velde suggests its 
identity with the present Tell es^SAfiyeh — the 
Blancbegai'de of the Ciusadere.— 6. Mizpeh, in 
Josh, and Samuel ; elsewhere Mizpah, a “ city ” 
of Benjamin, named in tlie list of the allotment 
between B^roih and Chephirah, and in apparent 
proximity to liamah and Gibcon (Josh, xviii. 26), 
its connexion with the two last-named towns is also 
implied in the later history (IK. xv. 22 ; 2 Chr. 
xvi. 6; Neh. iii, 7).. It was one of the places 
foi-tified by Asa against the incureions of the kings 
of the northern Isiuel (1 K. xv. 22 ; 2 Chr. xvi. 6 ; 
der. xli, 9); and after the destruction of Jerusalem 
it became tlie residence of the superintendent ap- 
pointed by the king of Babylon (Jer. xl. 7, &c.), 
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and the scene of his murder and of the ronijintio 
incidents connected with the name of Isbmael the 
son of Nethaninh. But Mizpah was more than this. 
In the eai'lier periods of the history of Israel, at the 
first foundation of the monarchy, it was the great 
sanctuary of Jehovaly tlie special resort of the people 
in times of di fficulty and solemn deli berstion. it was 
one of the three holy cities which Samuel visited in 
turn as judge of the people (vii. 6, 16), the other two 
being Bethel and Gilgal. But, unlike Bethel and 
Gilgal, no record is preserved of the cause or origin 
of a sanctity so abruptly annoimced, and yet so fully 
asserted. We have seen that there is at least some 
ground for believing that the Mizpah spoken of in 
the transactions of the early part of the period of 
the judges, was the ancient sanctuary in the moun- 
tains of Gilead. Is it possible that as the old Mizpah 
became inaccessible, an eminence nearer at hand was 
chosen and invested w'ith the sanctity of the original 
spot and used for the same pui-poscs ? Witli the 
conquest of Jerusalem and the establishment tlicre 
of the Ark, the sanctity of Mizpah, or at least its 
reputation, seems to have declined. We heai- of no 
religious net in connexion with it till that nfiecting 
assembly chilled together thither, as to the ancient 
siinctuary of their forefathej's, by Judas Maccabaeus, 
“ when the Israelites assembled themselves together 
and came to Mnssepha over against Jerusalem ; for 
in Maspha was there aforetime a place of prayer 
for Israel” (I Macc. iii. 46). The expression 
“ over against," no less than the circumstances of 
the story, seems to require that from Mizpah tlie 
City or the Temple was visible. These conditions 
are satisfied by the position of Scopus, the broad 
ridge which foims the continuation of the Mount of 
Olives to the north and east, from which the tra- 
veller gains, like Titus, his first view, and takes his 
last farewell, of the domes, walls, and towere of the 
Holy City. 

Hiz'par. Properly Mispar, as in the A. V. of 
1611 and the Geneva version; the same as Mis- 
PERETH (Ezr. ii. 2). 

Mizpeh. [Mizpah.] 

Miz'raim, the usual name of Egypt in the 0. T., 
the dual of Mazor, which is less frequently employed. 
If the etymology of Mazor be sought in Hebrew it 
might signify a “ mound," “ bulwark,” or “ citfidel,” 
or again “ distress but no one of those meanings is 
apposite. We prefer, with Gesenius, to look to the 
Arabic. In the Kdimos, one of the meanings given 
to Mizr is “ red earth or mud,” and this we believe 
is the true one, from its correspondence to the Egyp- 
tian name of the country, KEM, which signifies 
“black,” and was given to it for the blackness of 
its alluvial soil. Mizra IM fii st occurs in the account 
of the Hamites in Gen. x., where we read, “ And 
the sons of Ham; Cush, and Mizraim, and Phut, 
and Canaan” (ver. 6; comp. 1 Chr. i. 8), If the 
names be in an order of seniority, we can form no 
theory as to their settlements from their places; 
but if the arrangement be geographical, tlie placing 
may aflbixl a clue to the positions of the Hamite 
lands. Cush would stand first as the most widely 
spread of these peoples, extending from Babylon to 
the upper Nile, the territory of Mizraim would be 
the next to the north, embi'acing Egypt and its 
colonies on the north-west and north-east, Phut 
as dependent on Egypt might follow Mizraim, 
and Canaan as the northernmost would end the 
list. Egypt, the “ land of Ham," may have been 
the primitive of tiiese four stocks. In the 
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ammeration of theMizraitca, though we haVe tribes 
extending fkr beyond Egypt, we may suppose that 
they all had theii* hrst scat in Mizraim, and epreac' 
thence, as is distinctly said of the Philistines. Hen 
the order seems to be geographical, though thi 
same is not so clear of the Caqaanites. Mizraim 
therefore, like Cush, and perhajw Ham, geogmphic- 
ally represents a centre whence colonies went forth 
m the remotest period of post-diluvian history. We 
regal'd the distribution of the Mizraites as showing 
that their colonies were but a pai’t of the great 
inigi'ation that gave the Cushites the command ot 
the Indian Ocean, and which explains the affinity 
the Egyptian monuments show us between the pre 
Hellenic Cretans and Carians (the latter no doubi 
the Leleges of the Greek writeis) and the Philis- 
tines. In the use of the names Mazor and Mizraim 
for Egypt there can be no doubt that the dual in 
dicates the two regions into which the country has 
always been divid^ by nature as well as by its 
inhabitants. It has been sup|K>sed that Mazor, as 
distinct from Mizraim, signifies Lower Egypt ; bu 
this conjecture canntit be maintained . 

Mis'salL Son of Iteuel and gi’andson of Esau 
(Gen. xxxvi. 13, 17 ; 1 Chr. i. 37). 

Mna 'son is honourably mentioned in Scripture, 
like Gaius, Lydia, and others, as one of the hosts of 
the Apostle Paul (Acts xxi. 16). It is most likely, 
ill the first place, that his residence at this time 
was not Caesarea, but Jerusalem. He was a Cyprian 
by birth, and may have been a friend of Barnabas 
(Acts iv. 36), and possibly brought to the know- 
ledge of Christianity by him. 

Mo'ab) the name of the son of Lot’s eldest 
daughter, the elder brother of Ben-Ammi, the pro- 
genitor of the Ammonites (Gen. xix. 37); also of 
the nation descended fiom him. Zoai* was the 
cradle of the race of Lot. From this ceutre the 
brother-tribes spread themselves. Ammon, whose 
disposition seems throughout to have been more 
loving and unsettled, went to the north-east. Moau, 
whose habits were more settled and peaceful, re- 
mained nearer their original seat. The rich high- 
lands which crown the eastern side of the chasm of 
the Deatl Sea, and extend north waids as far as the 
foot of the mountains of Gilead, appear at that eai ly 
date to have borne a name, which in its Hebrew 
form is presented to us os Shaveh-Kiriathaim, and 
to have been inhabited by a branch of the great 
race of the Kepliaim. This ancient people, the 
Emim, gradually became extinct before the Moabites, 
who thus obtained possession of the whole of the ricli 
elevated tract refen^ to. With the highlands 
they occupied also the lowlands at their feet. Of 
the valuable district of the highlands they were not 
allowed to retain entire possession. The wai'like 
Amorites crossed the Jordan and overran the richer 
portion of the territoiy on the north, driving Moab 
back to his original position behind the natural bul- 
wark of the Arnon. The plain of the Jordan- 
valley appears to have remained in the power of 
Moab. When Israel reached the boundary of the 
country, this contest had only very recently oc- 
curred. Sihon, the Amorite king under whose com- 
mand Heshbon had been taken, was still reigning 
there ; the ballads commemorating the event were 
still fi«sh in the popular mouth (Num. xxi. 27-30). 
Of these events we obtain the above outline only 
from the fragments of ancient documents, which 
ai’e found enibcdded in the records of Nurabere 
and Deuteronomy (Num. xxi. 26-®0; Deut. ii,j 
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10, 11). The position into ifthich the Moabites 
were driven by the incureion of the Amorites 
was a very circumscribed one, in extent not so 
much as half that which they had loft, But 
on the other hand it was much more seoure, 
and was well suited for the occupation of e 
people whose disposition was not so warlike as 
that of their neighbours. * The territoiy occu* 
pied by Moab at the period of its greatest extent, 
before the invasion of the Amorites, divided itself 
naturally into three distinct and independent por- 
tions. Each of these portions appears to have had 
its name by which it is almost invaiiably desig- 
nated. (1) The enclosed comer or canton south of 
the Arnon was the “ field of Moab ” (Ruth i. I, 2, 
6, &c,). (2) The more open rolling country noHh 
of the Arnon, opposite Jericho, and up to the hills 
of Gilead, was the “land of Moab^’ (Deut. i. 5, 
xxxii. 49, &c.). (3) The sunk district in the tio- 
pical depths of the Jordan valley, taking its nAnie 
from that of the great valley itself— tlie Arabah — 
was the Arboth-Moab, the dry regions— -in the 
A. V. very incorrectly rendered the “plains of 
Moab” (Num. xxii. 1, &c.). Outside of the hills, 
which enclosed the “field of Moab” or Moab 
proper, on the south-east, lay the vast pastui*e 
grounds of the waste uncultivated country or “ Mid- 
bar” wliich is described as “lacing Moab” on the 
east (Num. xxi. 11). Thiough this Jattei* district 
Israel appeare to have approached the Promised 
Land. Some communication had evidently taken 
place, though of what nature it is lm]X)ssi))le clearly 
to ascertain. But whatever the communication 
may have been, the result was that Israel did not 
traverse Moab, but turning to the right passed out- 
side the mountains through the “ wilderness,” by 
the east side of the territory above described (Deut. 
ii. 8 ; Judg. xi, 18), and finally took up their posi- 
tion in the country north of the Arnon, from which 
Moab had so lately been ejected. Hero the head- 
quarters of the nation remained for a considerable 
time while the conquest of Bashan wa.s being efiected. 
It was during this period that the visit of Balaam 
took place. The w hole of the country east of the 
Jordan, with the exception of the one little corner 
occupied by Moab, was in possession of the invadei-s. 
and although at the period in question the main 
body had descended from the upper level to the 
plains of ^hittim, the Arboth-Moab, in the Jordan 
valley, yet a great number must have leuiained on 
the upjTer level, and the towiu» up to the veiy edge 
of the ravine of the Anion were still occupied by 
thdr settlements (Num. xxi. 24 ; Judg. xi. 26). It 
was a situation full of alarm for a nation which had 
already suffered so severely. The account of the 
whole of these transactions in the Book of Numbera, 
perhaps hai'diy conveys an adequate idea of tlie ex- 
tremity in which Balak found himself in his unex- 
pected encounter with the new nation and thei"* 
mighty Divinity. The connexion of Moab with 
Midian, and the comparatively inoffensive charaK tet 
of the former, aie shown in the nairative of 
events which followed the departure of Balaam. 
The latest date at which the two names appear in 
conjunction, is found in the notice of the defeat of 
Midian “in the held of Moab” by the Edomite 
king Hadad-ben-Bedad, which oocvirred tive genera* 
tions before the establishment of the monai'chy of 
Israel (Gen. xxxvi. 35; 1 Chr. i. 46). After the 
conquest of Canaan the relations of Moab with 
Israel were of a mixed chamctcr. With the tribe 
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of Benjamin, whose possessions at their eastern end Down the dopes they rushed in headlong disorder, 
were separated A*om those of Moeb only by the Then occurred one of those scenes of carnage which 
Jordan, they had at least one severe struggle, in can happen but once or twice in the existence of a 
union with their kindred the Ammonites, and also, nation. The Moabites fled back in confusion, fol 
for this time only, the wild Am^ekites from the lowed and cut down at every step by their enemiw 
south (Judg« iii. 12-30). The fetid continued with Far innrards did the pursuit ream, among the cities 
tme Orient^ pertinacity to the time of Saul. Of and farms and orchaids of that rich district : nor 
his slaughter of the Antmonites we have full details when the slaughter W’as over was the horrid work 
in 1 Sam. xi., and amongst his other conquests of destruction done. At last the struggle collected 
Moab is especially mentioned (1 Sam. xiv. 47). But itself at Kik-harasetii. Hei-e Mesha took refuge 
while such were their mlations to the tribe of Ben- with his family and with the remnants of his army, 
jamin, the story of Ruth, on the otlier hand, testifles The heights ainund were covered with slingers, 
to the existenee of a friendly intercouiae between who discharged their volleys of stones on the town. 
Moab and Bethlehem, one of the towns of Judah. At length the annoyance could be borne no longer. 
By his descent from Ruth, David may be said to Then Mesha, collecting round him a forlorn hope 
have had Moabite blood in his veins. The rela- of 700 of his best waiTiors, made a desperate sally, 
cionship was suflicient, especially when combined with the intention of cutting his way through to 
with the blood-feud between Moab and Benjamin, his special foe the king of Edom. But the enemy 
idready alluded to, to warrant his visiting the land were too strong for him, and he was driven back, 
of his ancestress, and committing his parents to And then came a fitting crown to a tragedy already 
the pi*otection of the king of Moab, when hard so terrible. An awful spectacle amazed and bor- 
pres^ by Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4). But hei-e af rifled the besiegers. The king and his eldest son, 
friendly relation stops for Over. The next time the the heir to the throne, mounted the wall, and, in 
name is mentioned is in the account of David’s war, the sight of the thousands who coveied the sides of 
at least twenty yeara after the last mentioned eveni that vast amphitheatre, tlie father killed and burnt 
(2 Sam. viii. 2; 1 Chr. xviii. 2). So signal f his child as a propitiatory siicrirtce to the cruel gods 
vengeance can only have been occasioned by some of his countiy. In the “ Burden of Moab ** pro- 
act of perfidy or insult, like that which brought nounced by Isaiah (chaps, xv., xvi.), we possess a 
down a similar treatment on the Ammonites (2 Sam. document full of interesting details as to the condi- 
X.). It has been conjectured that the king of Moab tion of the nation, at the time ol* the death of Ahax 
betrayed the trust which David reposed in him, and king of Judah, B.C. 726. This passage of Isaiah 
either himself killed Jesse and his wife, or sur- cannot be considered aptirt from that of Jeremiah, 
rendered them to Saul. But this, though not im- chap, xlviii. The latter was pionounced moi’e than 
prohable, is nothing more than conjecture. It must a century later, about the year 600, ten or twelve 
have been a consiiierable time before Moab recovered years before the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, by 
from so severe a blow. At the disniption of the king- which Jerusalem was destroyed. The di6Ficulty of 
dom, ’Moab seems to have fiillen to the northern so many of the towns of fleuben being mentioned, 
I'ealm. At the death of Ahab, eighty years later, as already in the possession of Moab, may perhaps 
we find Moab paying him the eiiomious tribute, be explained by jeraemberiug that the idolatry of 
apparently annual, of 100,000 rams, and the same the neighbouring nations — and therefore of Moab, 
number of wethera with their fleeces. It is not had been adopted by the trans-Jordanic tribes for 
surprising that the Moabites should have seized the some time previously to the final deportation by 
moment of Ahab’s death to throw off so burden- Tiglath-pileser (see 1 Chr. v. 25), and that many 
som# a yoke ; but it is surprising, that notwith- of the sanctuaries were probably even at the date 
standing such a drain on tlieir resources, they were of the original delivery of the ilenunciation in the 
ready to incur the risk and expense of a war with a hands of the priests of Chemosh and Milcom. On 
state in eveiy respect far their superior. Their firat the other hand, the calamities which Jeieiniah de- 
step, after asserting their indejjendence, was to scribes, may have been inflicted in any one of the 
attack the kingdom of Judah (2 Chr. xx.). The numerous visitations from the Assyrian army, under 
army was a huge heterogeneous horde of ill-assoiied which these unhappy countries suffered at the 
elements, and the expedition contained within itself period of his prophecy in rapid succession. But 
the elements of its own destruction. As a natural the uncertainty of the exact dates referred to in 
consequence of the late events, Israel, Judah, and these several denunciations, docs not in the least 
Edom united in an attack on Moab. The three affect the interest or the value of the allusions they 
confederate armies approached not as usual by the contain to the condition of Moab. 1'hey bear the 
north, but round the southern end of the Dead Sea, evident stamp of portraiture by artists who knew 
through the parched valleys of upper Edom. As their subject thoroughly. The nation appears in 
the host came near, the king of Moab, doubtless the them as high-spirited, wealthy, populous, and even 
same Meslia who threVv off the yoke of Ahab, as- to a ceiiain extent, civilised, enjoying a wide reput- 
sembled the whole of his people on the boundary of ation and popularity. And since the descriptions 
his territory. Here they remained all night on the we are considering are adopted by certainly two, 
watch. With the approach of morning the sun and probably three prophets, Jeremiah, Isaiah, and 
rose suddenly above the horizon of the rolling plain, the older seer, extending over a period of nearly 
and shone with a blood-red glare on a multitude of 200 years, we may safely conclude that they ara 
pools in the bed of the wady at their feet. To not merely ^emporaiy circumstances, but were the 
them the conclusion was inevitable. The army enduring characteristics of the people. In this case 
had, like their pvim on the late occasion, fallen out there can be no doubt that amongst the {nstoral 
in the night; tliese red pools were the blood of the people of Syina, Moab stood next to Israel in all 
fela’n ; those who were not killed had fled, and no- matters of material wealth and civilisation. Half 
thln^ stood between them and the pillagis of the the allusions of Isaiah and Jeremiah in the passages 
Mip. The cry Moab to Uie spoil t ** was raised* i^erred to nrwst for ever remain obscure. Many 
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e\‘pi«Miotiil, also, such as the ** weeping of Jacer/* 
the “ heifer of three yeai-s old,” the ** shadow of 
Heshbon/’ the ** lions/’ mast be unintelligible. But 
nothing can obscure or render obsolete the tone of 
tenderness and aH'ection which makes itself felt in a 
‘•hundred expressions throughout these precious docu* 
ments. Isaiah recurs to the subject in another 
passage of extraordinary force, and of fiercer cha- 
lucter than before, viz., xxv, 10-12. Here the 
extermination, the utter annihilation, of Moab, is 
eontemplated by the Prophet with triumph, as one 
of the first results of the re ‘establishment of Jehovah 
on Mount Zion. Between the time of Isaiah’s de- 
nunciation and the destruction of Jerusalem we 
have hardly a reference to Moab. Zephaniah, writ- 
ing in the reign of Josiah, reproaches them (ii. 8-10) 
for their taunts against the people of Jehovah, but 
00 acts of hostility are recorded either on the one 
side or the other. From one passage in Jeremiah 
(xxv. 9-21) delivered in the fourth year of Je- 
hoiakim, just before the first appearance of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, it is apparent that it was the belief of 
the Prophet that the nations surrounding Isiuel — 
and Moab among the rest — were on the eve of de- 
vastation by the Chaldacans and of a captivity for 
seventy years (see ver. 11), from which however, 
tliey should eventually be restored to their own 
country (vcr. 12, and xlviii. 47). BVora another 
record of the events of the snme period or of one 
only just subsequent (2 K. xxiv. 2), it would appetu*, 
however, that Moab matle terms with the Chal- 
daeans, and for the time acted in concert with them 
in harassing and plundering the kingdom of Jc- 
hoiakim. Four or five years later, in the first year 
of Zcnlekiah (Jer. xxvii. 1), these hostilities must 
have ceased, for there wiw then a regular inter- 
course between Moab and the court at Jerusalem 
(vcr. 3j, possibly, as Bunsen suggests negotiating a 
combined lesistaiice to the common enemy. The 
brunt of tlie storm must have fallen on Judah and 
JerusiUera. In the time of Ezekiel, the cities of 
Moab were still Hourishing, “ the glory of the 
country,” destined to become at a future day a 
prey to the Bene-kftdem, the “men of the East” — 
the Bedouins of the gi-eat desert of the Euphrates 
(Ez. xxv. 8-11). After the return fiom the cap- 
tivity it was a Moabite, Sanballat of Horonaim, who 
took the chief part in annoying and endeavouring to 
hinder the operations of the rebuilders of Jerusalem 
(Neh. ii. 19, iv. 1, vi. 1, &c.). During the in- 
tei-val since the return of the first caravan from 
Babylon the illegal practice of marriages between 
the Jews and the other people around, Moab amongst 
the rest, had become frequent. Even among the 
families of Israel who returned from the captivity 
was one bearing the name of Pauatii-Moau (l^zr. 
ii. 6, viii. 4; Neh. iii. 11, &c.), a name which 
must certainly denote a Moabite connexion. In the 
book of Judith, the scene of which is laid shortly 
after tlie return from captivity (iv. 3), Moabites 
and Ammonites am represeiiteil as dwelling in theii 
ancient seats and as obeying the call of the Assyrian 
general. In the time of Eusebius, i. e. cir. A.i>. 
380, the name appears to have been attached to the 
district, as well os to the town of Rabbath, both 
af* which wem called Moab. It also lin^red for 
some time in the name of the ancient Kir-Moab, 
which, as Charakmoba, is mentioned by Ptolemy, 
and as late as the Council of Jerusalem, a.d, 536, 
formed the see of a bishop under the same title. 
Since that time the modern name Ke’Mk has supei- 
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sed«d tbs older one, and no trace of Moab boi 
been found either in records or in the country 
itself. Like the other countries east of Jordan, 
Moab has been very little visited by Etu-opeans, and 
beyond its general characteristics hattlly anything 
is known of it. In one thing all agree, the extra- 
ordinary number of ruins which ai-e scattered ovei 
the country. The whole country is undulating, 
and, after the general level of the plateau is reached, 
without any serious inequalities ; and in this and 
the absence of conspicuous vegetation has a certain 
resemblance to the downs of our own southern 
counties. Of the language of the Moabites we know 
nothing or next to nothing. In the few communi- 
cations recorded as taking place between them and 
Israelites no interpreter is mentioned (see Ruth; 

1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4, &c.). For the religion of the 
Moabites see Chemosh, Molech, Peor. Of their 
habits and customs we have hardly a trace. 

Moadi'ah. A priest, or family of pViests, who 
returned with Zerubbabel. The chief of the house 
in the time of Joiakim the son of Jeshua was Piltai 
(Neh. xii. 17). Elsewhere (Neh. xii. 5) called 
Maadiaii. 

Mochinur, the Brook, a ton ent, ». e. a icady, 
mentioned only in Jud. vii. 18. The torrent Moch- 
mur may be either the Wad?/ Makfuriyeh, on the 
northern slojies of which Akrahek stands, or the 
Wady AJunarf which is the continuation of the 
former eastwards, 

Mo'din, a place not mentioned In either Old or 
New Testiimeut, though rendered immortal by its 
connexion with the history of the Jews in the in- 
terval lietween the two. It was the native city of 
the Muccjibaean family (1 Maec. xiii. 25), and as 
a necessary consequence contained their ancestral 
sepulchre (li. 70, ix. 19). It was here tliat Mat- 
tathias struck the first blow of resistance. Mattathias 
himself, and subsequently his sons Judas and Jo- 
nathan, were buried in the family tomb, and over 
them Sirnun erected a structure which is minutely 
described in the book of Maccabees (xiii, 25-30), 
and, with less detail, by Josephus. At Modin the 
Maccabaean amiies encamped on the eves of two 
of then* most memorable victories — ^that of Judas 
over Antiochus Eupator (2 Macc. xiii, 14), and 
that of Simon over Cendebeus (1 Macc. xvi, 4), 
the last battle of the veteran chief before his assas- 
sination. The only indication of the ^position of 
the place to be gathered from the above notices is 
contained in the last, from which we may inler 
that it was near “ the plain ” ». e, the great niari- 
iiine lowland of Philistia (ver, 5). By Eusebius 
and Jerome it is specified as near Diospolis, •*. e, 
Lydda j while the notice in the Mishna {Pesachim, 
ix. 2), and the comments of Bartenbra and Mai- 
monides, state that it was 15 (Roman) miles from 
Jerusalem. At tlie same time the description of 
the monument seems to imply that the spot was so 
lofty as to be visible from the sea, and so near that 
even the details of tlie sculpture were iiscerniOle 
therefrom. All these conditions, excepting tlie last, 
are tolerably fulfilled in eitber of the two sites 
called LatrGn and Kuhdb, The mediaeval ana 
modem tradition places Modin at iS'oba, an eminence 
south of Kurxetel^nab \ but this being not mora^ 
than 7 miles from Jerui^em, while it is as inat^ 
as 25 from Lydda and 30 ftom the and also 
removed from the plain of Philistia, is at varia&ioe' 
with every one of the conditions implied in 
records. The monuments are said by %aebius t« 
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have been still shown when he wtX)te»-*A.i>, ciraa 
820. Any restomtion of the stracture from an im- 
part an account as that given in the book of Mac- 
cabees and by Josephus can never be anything 
more than conjecture. But in its absence one or 
two questions present themselves. (1 .) The ** ships ** 
(trAoto, naves). The sea and its pursuits were so 
alien to the ancient Jews, and the life of the Macca- 
baean heroes who preceded Simon was so unconnected 
therewith, that it is difficult not to suppose that 
the woixl is corrupted fiKim what it originally was. 
It is perhaps more reasonable to suppose that the 
sculptures wei'e intended to be symbolical of the 
depai*ied heroes. (3.) The distance at which the 
** ^ips '' were 'to be seen. De Saulcy ingeniously 
suggests that the true meaning is, not that the 
sculptures could be discerned from the vessels In 
the Mediten-ancan, but that they wei-e worthy to 
be inspected by those who wei*e sailors by pro- 
fession. 

Mo'etik. In 1 Ksd. viii. 63, ** Noadiah the 
son of Binnui” (Ezr. viii. 33), a Levite, is called 
** Moeth the son of Sabban.** 

Moladahf a city of Judah, one of those which 
lay in the district of “ the south,” next to Edom 
(Josh. XV, 26, xix. 2), In the latter tribe it re- 
mained at any rate till the reign of David (1 Chr. 
iv. 28), but by the time of the captivity it seems 
to have come back into the hands of Judah, by 
whom it was rcitihabited after the captivity (Neh. 
xi. 26). In the Onomasticon a place nam^ Mala- 
tha is spoken of as in the interior of Daroma ; and 
fui*ther it is mentioned as 4 miles from Arad aiKl 
20 from Hebron. Ptolemy also speaks of a Mali- 
attha as near Elusa. The roquiiements of these 
notices are ail very fairly answered by the position 
of the modem el-MUh, EUMilh is about 4 Eng- 
lish miles from Tell Arad^ 17 or 18 from Hebron, 
and 9 or 10 due east of Beersheha. 

Mole. 1. l^nshemeth. This word occura in 
the list of undean birds in I.ev. xi. 18 ; Deut. xiv. 
16 (A.V. **swan”), and in Lev. xi. 30 (A. V, 
“mole”). Bochart lias argued with much force 
in behalf of the “ chameleon” being the tinsliemeth. 
The only clue to an identification of is 

to be found in its etymology, and in the context in 
which the word occurs. Bochart conjectures that 
the root from which the Heb. name of this creature 
is derived, has reference to a vulgar opinion amongst 
the ancients that the chameleon lived on air. It is 
probable that the animals mentioned with the 
shemeth (Lev. xi. 30) denote different kinds of 
lizards ; perhaps therefore, since the etymology of 
the word is favourable to that view, the chameleon 
may be the animal intended by tinshemeth in Lev. 
xi. 30. The'chameleon belongs to the tribe Dendro- 
saura, order Saura ; the family inhabits Asia and 
Africa, and the south of Europe; the (7. vulgaris is 
the species mentioned in the Bible. — 2. Chiph6r 
pirdth is rendered “ moles” by the A. V. in Is. ii. 
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20. Perhaps no reference is made by tlie Hebrow 
words to any paiUcuiar animal, bni to the holes 
and bttiTows of rats, mice, &c., which we know 
frequent ruins and deserted places, 

Moledu The fire-god Molech was the tutelaiy 
deity of the children of Ammon, and essentially 
identical with the Moabitish Chemosh. Fire^ods 
appear to have been common to all the Cnn^ianite, 
Syiian, and Arab tribes, who worohipped the de* 
structive element under an outward symbol, with 
the most inhuman rites. Among these were human 
sacrifices, purifications and ordeals by firo, devoting 
of the firot-bom, mutilation, and vows of pei-petual 
celibacy and virginity. To this class of divinities 
belonged the old Canaanitish Molech. The root of 
the word Mol^h is the same as tliat of me/cc, or 
“ king,” and hence he is identified with Maicham 
(“ their king”) in 2 Sam. xil. 30, Zeph. i. 5, the 
title by which he was known to the Israelites, as 
being invested with legal honours in his character 
as a tutelary deity, the loixi and master of his 
people. Our tianslators have recognized tliis ident- 
ity in their rendering of Am. v. 26 (where “ your 
Moloch” is literally “ your king,” as it is given in 
the margin), following the Greek in the speech of 
Stephen, in Acts vii. 43. The first direct historic^il 
allusion' to Molech -woi-ship is in the description of 
Solomon’s idolatry in his old age (IK. xi. 7 ;. Two 
verses before, the same deity is called MlLOOM. 
Most of the Jewish interpreters say that in the 
worship of Molech the children weie not burnt, 
but made to pass between two burning pyres, as a 
purificatoi'y rite. But the allusions to the actual 
slaughter aro too plain to be mistaken ; and Aben 
Ezra, in his note on Lev. xviii, 21, says that “ to 
cause to pass through” is the same as “ to bum.” 
Compare Deut. xii. 31 ; Ps. cvi. 37, 38; Jer. vii. 
31, xix. 5; Ez. xvi. 20, 21, xxiii. 37, The wor- 
ship of Molech is evidently alluded to, though not 
expressly mentioned, in dUbcion with star-worship 
and the worship of Baal m 2 K. xvii. 16, 17, xxi, 
5, 6, which seems to show that Molech, the flame- 
god, and Baal, the sun-god, whatever their dis- 
tinctive attributes, and whether or not the latter 
is a general appellation including the former, were 
woi’shipped with the same rites. The* saciifice of 
children is said by Movers to have been not so 
much an expiatory as a purificatory rite, by which 
the victims were purged from the dross of the body 
and attained union with the deity. But the sacri- 
fice of Mesha king of Moab, when, in despair a* 
failing to cut his way througli the overwhelming 
forces of Judah, Isiael, and Edom, he oft’ered up his 
eldest son a burnt-offering, probably to Chemosh, 

* lis national divinity, has more of the character of 
an expiatory rite to appease an angry deity than A 
a ceremonial purification. According to Jewisli 
tradition, from what source we know not, the 
.mage of Molech was of biTiss, hollow within, and 
was situated without Jerusalem. Kimchi (on 2 K. 
xxiii. 10) describes it as “set within seven chapels, 
and whoso offered fine flour they open to him 
me of them ; (whoso olFered) turtle-doves or young 
pigeons they open to him two ; a laml^ they open 
to him throe; a itun, they open to him four; ** 
calf, they open to him .five ; an ox, they open to 
'lim six; and so whoever offered his sen they open 
to him seven. And* his face was (that) of a calf, 
and his hands stretched forth like a roan who opens 
his hanos to receive (something) of his neighbour 
And they kifldlcd it with fire, and tiie priests took 
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*iio tiabe and pat it into the handa of Molech, and j 
the babe gave the ghoet* And whjr was it ' 
c^led Tciphet Hinnom? Because they used 
to make a noise with drums {tophiirC) that the 
father might not boar the cry of his chiM and have 
pity upon him, and return to him. H'nnom, be- 
cause the babe wailed (menahem), and the noise of 
his wailing went up. Another opinion (is that it 
was called) Hinnom because the priests used to 
say, * May it profit thee ! may it be sweet to thee ! 
may it be of sweet savour to thee!*” All this 
detail is probably as fictitious as the et 3 rmologies 
are unsound, but we have nothing to supply its 
place. By these chapels Lightfoot explains the 
allusion in Am. v. 26, Acts vii. 43, to “ the taber- 
nacle of Moloch.” It was more probably a shrine 
or ark in which the figure of the god was earned 
in processions, or which contained, as Movers con- 
jectures, the hones of children who had been sacri- 
ficed and were used for magical puiposes. Many 
instances of human sacrifices are found in ancient 
writers, which may be compared with the descrip- 
tions in the Old Testament of the manner in whiidi 
Molech was worshipped. The Carthaginians, ac- 
cording to Augustine, offei-ed children to Saturn. 
Among the Rhodians a man was offered to Kronos 
on the 6th July. According to Manelbo, Amosis 
ab»lished the same practice in Egypt at Heliopolis 
saci'ed to Juno. Sanenoniatho relates that the 
Phoenicians, on the occasion of any great calamity, 
sacrificed to Saturn one of their relatives. Diodorus 
Siculus (xx. 14) records that the Carthaginians, 
when besieged by Agathocles tyrant of Sicily, offeiied 
in public sacrifice to Satura 200 of their noblest 
children, wpile others voluntarily devoted them- 
selves to the number of 300. His description of 
the statue of the god differs but slightly fi ora that 
of Molech, which has been quoted, Molech, “ the 
king,** was the lord and master of the Ammonites ; 
their country was his^possession (Jer. xlix. 1), as 
Moab was the lieritage of Chemosh ; the princes of 
the land were the princes of Malcham (Jer. xlix. 3 ; 
Am. i. 15). His priests were men of rank (.Ter. 
xlix. 3), taking precedence of the princes. So the 
priest of Hercules at Tyre was second to the king 
(.lustin, xviii. 4, §5), and like Molech, the god 
himself, Baal Chamman, is Melkart, “ the kiruj of 
the city.” The priests of Molech, like those of 
other idols, were called Chemarim (2 K. xxiii. 5 ; 
Hos. X. 5 ; Zoph. i. 4). 

Mo'li. Maiili, the son of Merari (1 Esdr. viii. 
47 ; comp. Ezr. viii, 18). 

Mo 'lid, the son of Abishur by his wife Abihail, 
and descendant of Jerahmeel (I Chr. ii. 29). 

Moloch. The Hebrew con'esponding to “ your 
Moloch” in the A. V. of Amos v. 26 is malkekem, 
“ your king,” as in the mai-gin. In accordance 
with the Greek of Acts vii. 43, which followed the 
LXX. of Amos, our translators have adopted a fonn 
of the name Molech which does not exist in 
Hebrew. Gesenius compares with the “ taber- 
nacle** of Moloch the sacred tent of the Car- 
thaginians mentioned by Diodorus (xx. 65). It 
was more probably a kind of palanquin in which 
the image was carried in processions, a custom 
which is alluded to in Is. xlvi. 1 ; Epist. of Jer. 4. 

Mom'dis. Maadai, of the sons of Bani (1 Esdr. 
ix. 34; comp. Ezr. x. 34). 

Money. This article treats of two principal 
mattei's. the uncoined money and the coined money 
mentioned in the Bible, I. Uncoined Money. 
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1. Unearned Money in genercd*—li is well kno^n 
that ancient nations that were without a coinage 
weighed the precious metals, a practice represent^ 
on the Egyptian monuments, on which gdd and 
silver are shown to have been kept in the form of 
rings. The gold rings found in the Celtic countries 
have been held to We had the same use. We 
have no certain record of the use of ring-money or 
other uncoined money in antiquity excepting among 
the E^ptians. It can scarcely be doubted that the 
Assyrians and Babylonians adopted, if they did not 
originate, this custom. The Antiquity of Coined 
Money, — Respecting the origin of coinage there ai*e 
two accounts seemingly at variance: some saying 
that Phidon king of Argos firet struck money, and 
according to Ephorus, in Aegina; but Herodotus 
ascribing its invention to the Lydians. The former 
statement probably refers to the origin of the coinage 
of European Greece, the latter to that of Asiatic 
Greece. On the whole il seems reasonable to carry 
up Greek coinage to the 8th century li.C. Purely 
Asiatic coinage cannot be taken up to so early a 
date. The more archaic Persian coins seem to be 
of the time of Darius Hyshispis, or possibly Cyrus, 
and certainly not much older; and there is no 
Asiatic money, not of Greek cities, that can be rea- 
sonably assigned to an earlier perioil.— .3. Notices 
of Uncord Money in the 0. T, — There is no dis- 
tinct mention of coined money in the books of the 
0. T. written before the return from Babylon. In 
the history of Abraham we read that Abimelech 
gave the patriarch ** a thousand [pieces] of silver,** 
apparently to purchase veils for Sarah and her 
attendants ; but the passage is extremely difiicult 
(Gen. XX. 10), The naiTative of the purchase of 
the burial-place from Ephroii gives us further in- 
sight into the use of money at that time (Gen. 
xxiii. 3, 9, 16)* Here a currency is clearly indi- 
cated like that which the monuments of Egypt 
show to have been there used in a very remote 
age. A similar purchase is recorded of Jacob, who 
bought a parcel of a field at Shalem for a hundred 
kesitahs (xxxiii. 18, 19). But what is the kesitah? 
The old interpreters supposed it to mean a lamb, 
and it lias been imagined to have been a coin bear- 
ing the figure of a lamb. Throughout the history 
of Joseph wc find evidence of the constant use of 
money in preference to barter (Gen. xliii. 21, xlvii. 
13-16). At the time of the Exodus money seems 
to have been still weighed (Ex. xxx. 13). Here 
the shekel is evidently a weight, and of a special 
system of which the standard examples were prob- 
ably kept by the priests. Throughout the Law 
money is spoken of as in ordinal y use ; but only 
silver money, gold being mentioned as valuable, 
but not cleai'ly as used in the same manner. We 
m.ay thus sum up our results respecting the money 
mentioned in the books of Scripture written before 
the return fium Babylon. From the time of Abra- 
ham sfiver money appeal's to have been in general 
use in Egypt and Canaan. This money was weighed 
w^hen its value had to be determined, and we may 
therefore conclude that it was not of a settled 
system of weights. Since the money of Egypt and 
that of Canaan are spoken of together, we may rea- 
sonably suppose they weie of the same kind, jit is 
even probable that the foim in both cases was 
similar or tlie same, since the ring-money of Egypt 
resembles the ordinaiy ring-money of the Celts, 
among whom it was probably first introduced bj 
the Phoenician b aders. We find no evidence lu 
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Bible of the use of coined money by the Jews before 
the time of Coined Monet. 1. T%b 

I*rtnc^l Monetary Syrtetns of Antiquity . — Some 
notice of the princip^ monetary systems of an- 
tii^nity, as determined by the joint evidence of the 
coins and of ancient winters, is necessary to render 
the next section comprehensible. The earliest Greek 
coins, by which we here intend those struck in the 
age l^fore the. Peraian War, are of thi'ee talents or 
standai-ds : the Attic, the Aeginetan, and the Mace- 
donian or earlier Phoenician. The oldest coins of 
Athens, of*Aegina, and of Macedon and Thi*ace, 
nre should select as typical respeetively of these 
standards; obtaining as the weight of the Attic 
drachm al^ut 67*5 grains troy ; of the Aeginetan, 
about 96; and of the Macedonian, about 58, or 
116, if its drachm be what is now generally held to 
be the didrachm. The electro m coinage of Asia 
Minor probably affords examples of the use by the 
Greeks of a fourth bileut, which .may be called the 
later Phoenician, if we hold the staters to have 
been tet»*adracluns, for their full weight is about 
248 gi's. ; but it is possible that the pure gold 
which they contain, about 1 86 gi-s., should alone 
be taken into account, in which case they would be 
didrachms on the Aeginetan standard. The Eubolc 
talent of the writers we recognize nowhero in the 
coinage. We must now briefly trace the histoiy of 
these talents, (a.) The Attic talent was from a 
very early period the standard of Athens. If Solon 
really reduced the weight, we have no money of the 
city of the older currency. Corinth followed the 
Kime system; and its use was diffused by the great 
influence of these two leading cities. In Sicily and 
Italy, after, in the case of the former, a limit^ use 
of the Aegineton talent, the Attic weight became 
universal. After Alexander’s time the other talents 
restored, but the Attic always re- 
mained the chief. (6.) The Aeginetan talent was 
mainly used in Greece Proper and the islands, and 
seems to have been annihilated by Alexaiuier, or by 
the general issue of a coin equally assignable to it or 
the Attic standard as a hemidrachm or a tetrobolon. 
(c.) The Macetionian talent, besides being usc<l in 
Macedon and in some 'Phracian cities before Alex- 
ander, was the standard of the great Phoenician 
cities under Persian rule, and was afterwards re- 
6toi*ed in most of them, (d.) The later Phoenician 
talent was always used for the official coinage of 
the Peraiaii kings and commandcra, and after the 
earliest period was very general in the Persian em- 
pire. Respecting the Roman coinage it is only ne- 
cessary here to state that the origin of the weights 
of its gold and silver money is undoubtedly Greek. 
—2. Coined Money mentioned in the Bible . — The 
earliest distinct mention of coins in the Bible is 
held to rcier to the Persian money. In Ezra (ii. 
69, viii. 27) and Nehemiah (vii. 70-72) current 
gold coins are spoken of under the name darcimdn 
AdaredUt which only occurs in the plural, and 
appears to cori’espond to the Dane. The Apocrypha 
contains the earliest distin?* allusion to the coining 
of Jewish iboney, where it is naiTated, in the First 



Book of Maeeabees, that Antiochus VII. granted to 
Stmon the Maccab^ permission to coin money with 
his own stamp, as well as other privileges (xv, 6> 
This was in the fourth year of Simon's pontifl<»it^ 
B.c. 140, The earliest Jewish coins were until 
lately considered to have, been stmok by Simon 
on receiving the permission of Antiochus VII. 
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Tlie average weight of the silver coins is about 220 
grains troy for the shekel, and 110 for the half- 
shekel. The shekel corrasponds almost exactly to 
the tetradrachm or didrachm of the earlier Phoe- 
nician talent in use in tlie cities of i^hoenicia under 
Persian rule, and after Alexander's time at Tyre, 
Sidon, and Berytus, as well as in Egypt, It is re- 
presented in the LXX. by didrachm, a rendering 
which has occasioned great difficulty to numis- 
matists. The natural explanation seems to us to 
be that the Alexandrian . Jews adopted for the 
shekel the term didrachm as the common name of 
the coin con'esponding in weight to it, and that it 
thus became in Hebraistic Greek the equivalent of 
shekel. There is no ground Ibr supposing a dif- 
ference in use in the LXX. and N. T. The fabric 
of the silver coins above described is so different 
from that of any other ancient money, that it is 
extremely hard to base any argument on it alone, 
and the cases of other special classes, as the an- 
cient money of Cyprus, show the danger of sucli 
reasoning. Some have been disposed. to consider 
that it proves tliat these coins cannot be later than 
the time of Nehemiah, others will not admit it to 
be later than Alexander's time, while some still hold 
that it is not too .archaic for the Maccabean period. 
The inscriptions of these coins, and all the other 
Hebrew inscriptions of Jewish coins, are in a cha- 
racter of which there aie few other examples. As 
Gesenius has obserx’ed, it bears a strong resemblance 
to the Samaritan and Phoenician, and we may add 
to the Aramean of coins which must be carefully 
distingui.shed from the Aramean of the papyri 
found in Egypt. The meaning of the inscriptions 
does not offer matter for controversy. Their nature 
would indicate a period of Jewish freedom from 
Greek influence as well as independence, and the 
use of an era dating from its commencement. The 
old explanation of the meaning of the types of the 
shekels and half-shekels, that they represent the 
pot of manna and Aaron's rod that budded, seems 
to us remarkably consistent with the inscriptions 
and with what we should expect. Cavedoni has 
suggested, however, that the one type is simply a 
vase of the Temple, and the other a lily, arguing 
against the old explanation of the former that the 
pot of manna had a cover, which this vase has not. 
Upon the copper coins we have especially to obseiTe 
that they form an important guide in judging oi 
the age of the silver. That they I'eally belong to 
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^he Mone time is not to be doubted. From this 
inquiry ^e may lay down the following partictilai-s 
as a brais for the attribution of this class : — 1. The 
shekeb, half-shekels, and corresponding copper 
coins, may be on the evidence of fabric and inscrip- 
tions of any age from Alexander's time until the 
earlier period of the Maccabees. 2, They must be- 
long to a time of independence, and one at which 
Greek influence was excluded. 3. They date from 
an era of Jewish independence. M. de Saulcy, 
ctruck by the ancient appcjimnce of the silver 
coins, and disregarding the difference in style of the 
copper, has conjectured that the whole class was 
struck at some early period of prosperity. He 
fixes upon the puntiiiciite of Jaddua, and supposes 
them to have been first issued when Alexander 
gi'anted great privileges to the Jews; but there are 
many diiliculties in the way of this supposition. 
Tlie basis we iiave laid down is in entire accordance 
with the old theory, that this class of coins was 
issued by Simon the Maccabee. M. de Saulcy would, 
however, urge against our conclusion the circum- 
stance that he has attributed small copper coins all 
of one and the same class to Judas the Maccabee, 
Jonathan, and John liyrcaiius, and that the very 
dissimilar coins hitherto attributed to Simon, must 
thei'efore be of another period. If these attribu- 
tions be correct, his deduction is perfectly sound ; 
bdt the circumstance that Simon alone is unrepie- 
sented in the series, whereas we have most leason 
to look for coins of him, is extremely suspicious. 
We shall, however, show in discussing this class, 
that we have discovered evidence which seems to us 
sufficient to induce us to abandon M. de Saulcy's 
classification of cop|)er coins to Judas and Jonathan, 
and to commence the series with those of John Hyr- 
canus. For the present therefore we adhere to 
the old attribution of the shekels, half-shekels, and j 
similar copper coins, to Simon the Maccabee. We i 
now give a list of all the principal copper coins of j 
a later date than those of tlie class described above j 
and anterior to Herod, according to AI. de Saulcy ’s j 
arrangement; — Copper Coins. 1. JruJas Macca- \ 
baeiis. 2. Jonathan. 3. Simon (wanting). 4. 
John Hyrcamis. 5. Judas- Aristobulus and Anii- 
gonus, 6. Alexander Jannaeus. Alexandra, 
J/i/rcamis (no coins). Aristobnlus (no coins). 
Hyreanus (no coins). Oligarchy (no coins). .4m- 
tobulus and Alexander (no coins), ffyrcanus again 
restored (no coins). Anfigowis, This arrange- 
ment is certainly the most satisfactory that has 
been yet projiosed, but it presents serious diffi- 
culties. The most obvious of these is the absence 
of coins of Simon, for whose money we have more 
reason to look than for that of any other Jewish | 
ruler. A second difficulty is that the series oft 
small copper coins, having the same, or essentially 
the same, revei'se-type, commences with Judas, and 
should rather commence with Simon. A thiixi 
difficulty is that Judas bears the title of priest, and 
probably of high-priest. These objections ara, how- 
ever, all trifling in comparison with one that seems 
never to have struck any inquirer. These small 
oopper coins have for the main part of their reverse- 
type a Greek symbol, the united cornua copiae, and j 
they theretbra distinctly belong to a ^riod of Gi'eek ' 
mfluence. Is it possible that Judas the Maccabee, 
the restorer of the Jewish worship, and the sworn 
enemy of all heathen customs, could have struck 
money with a type derived fram the heathen ? It 
eeenlli to us that this is an impossibility, and that 
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the use of such a type points to the time wlum 
prosperity had con-upted the ruling fkmily, and 
Greek usages once more were powerful in their in 
fluence. This period may be considered to com- 
mence in the rule of John Hyreanus. Thus far 
there is high probability that M. de Saulcy's attri- 
butions before John Hyreanus are extremely doubt- 
ful. On these and other gi'ounds we maintain 
Bayer's opinion that the Jewish coinage befina 
with Simon, we transfer the coins of Jonathan the 
high-priest to Alexander Jannaeus, and propose the 
following arrangement of the known money of the 
princes of the period we have been just consider- 
ing : — John IlyrcanuSf B.c. 135-100. — Copper 
coins, with Hebrew inscription, “John the high- 
priest on some A, marking alliance with Anti- 
ochiis VII., Sidetes .— afid AntigonuSy 
B.c. 106-105 (probable attribution). — Copper coins 
with Hebrew inscription, “Judah the high (?) 
priest;" copper coins with Greek inscription, 
“ Judah the king," and A. for Antigonus (?). M. 
de Saulcy supposes that Aristobulns bore the Heb. 
name Judah, and there Is certainly some probab- 
ility ill the conjecture, though the classification 
of these coins cannot be regarded as more than 
Alexander Jannaeus^ B.C. 105-78. — 
First coinage; copper coins with bilingual inscrip- 
tions — Greek, “ Alexander the king Hebrew, 
“ Jonathan the king." Second coinage : copper 
coins with Hebiew inscription, “Jonathan the 
high-priest ;" and copper coins with Greek inscrip- 
tion, “ Alexander the king." (The assigning of 
these latter two to the same ruler is confirmed by 
the occurrence of Hebiew coins of “ Judah the 
hi’gh-priest," and Greek ones of “ Judas the king," 
which theie is good reason to attribute to one and 
the same peisoii.)— yH(?.ra7ioIm, B.C. 78-69. — ^The 
coin assigned to Alexandia by M. de Saulcy may 
be of this sovereign, but those of Ale.Xi'inder are so 
frequently blundered that we are not certain that 
it was. not struck by Hyreanus, B.C. 69-66 

(no coins). Aristobulus, B.C. 66-63 (no coins), 
Hyreanus restored, B.C. 63-57 (no coins). Oli- 
garehy, B.C. 57-47 (no coins). AristobiUus and 
Alexamier, b.C. 49 (no coins). Hyreanus again, 
B.C. 47-40 (no coins). Antigonus, B,c. 40-37. — 
Copper coins with bilingual inscriptions. It is not 
necessary to describe in detail the money of the 
time commencing with the reign of Herod and 
closing under Harlan. The money of Herod is 
abundant, but of inferior interest to the eailier 
coinage, from its generally having a thoroughly 
Greek character. It is of copper only, and seems 
to be of three denominations, the smallest being 
apparently a piece of brass, the next larger its 
double, and tlie largest its triple, as M, de Saulcy 
has ingeniously suggested. The smallest is the 
commonest, and appeal's to be the farthing of the 
N. T. The com engraved below is of the smallest 
denomination of these. The money of Herod 
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AieiMtaoi;, and of the similar coinage of the 
Greek Imperial dass, of Roman rulers with 
Greek insoriptions, preset no remarkable pccnli- 
arities. There ai*e several passages in the Gospels 
which throw light upon the coinage of the time. 
When the twelve were sent forth our Lord thus 
commanded them, ** Provide neither gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in your pui’ses ” (lit. ** girdles 
Matt. X. 9. In tlie parallel passages, in St. Mark 
8), copper alone is mentioned for money, the 
Palestinian currency being mainly of this metal, 
although silver was coined by some cities of Phoe- 
nida and Syria, and gold and silver Roman money 
was also in ussk St. Luke, however, uses the term 
“ money ” (ix. 3), which may be accounted for by 
his less Hebmistic style. The coins mentioned^ by 
the Evangelists, and first those of silver, ai^e the 
following : — ^Thc stater is spoken of in the account 
of the mimcle of the ti ibute-money. The receivei-s 
of dUirachms demanded the tribute, but St. Peter 
found in the fish a stater^ which he paid for our 
Loiid and himself (Matt. xvii. 24-27). This stater 
was therefore a tetmth’achm, and it is very note- 
worthy th.'it at this [Kjriod almost the only Greek 
Jmpenal silver coin in the East was a tetradrachm, 
the didrachm l)eing probably unknown, or vei^ 
little coined. The dldracfim is mentioned as a 
money of account in the passage above cited, as the 
equivalent of the Hebrew shekel. The denarius, or 
Roman penny, as well as the Greek drachm, then 
of about the same weight, are spoken of as current 
coins (Matt. xxii. 15-21 ; Luke xx. 19-25). Of 
copper coins the farthing and its half, the mite, 
are spoken of, and the^e probably formed the chief 
native curj'ency. The proper Jewish series closes 
with the money of the famous Barkobab, who 
headed the revolt in the time of Hadrian. His 
most important coins are shekels, of which here 
aigrave one. 



Mon^-diasgers (Matt. xxi. 12; Mark xi. 15; 
John ii. 15). According to Ex. xxx. 13-15, every 
Israelite who had reached or passed the age of 
twenty must pay into the sacred treasury, when- 
ever the nation was numbered, a half-shekel as an 
offering to Jehovah. The monoy-chaiigers whom 
Christ, for their impiety, avarice, and fraudulent 
dealing, expelled from the Temple, were the dealers 
who supplied half-shekels, for such a premium as 
they might be able to exact, to the Jews from all 
parts of the world, who assembled at Jeinasalem 
during the great festivals, and were required to pay 
their tribute or ransom money in the Hebrew coin, 
ITie woj'd rpaweffrrjs, in Matt. xxv. 27, is a general 
term for banker or broker. 

Xoiitli. The terms lor “ month and “ moon ” 
nave the same close connexion in the Hebrew lan- 
|pntge, as in our own and in the Indo-European 
Amgueges generally. The most important point 
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in comsBiloir with the month of Idie ^Hebre4v Is lift 
length," and the mode by which it was oalonUited. 
The difficulties attending this enquiiy are conudder- 
able in consequence of the scantiness of thelfoto. 
Though it may fairly be presumed f\'om the terms 
used that the month originally corresponded to a 
lunation, no reliance can be placed on the mere 
verbal argument to prove the exact length of the 
month in historical times. The word appears even 
in the earliest times to have passed into its second- 
ary sense, as desmibing a period approaching to a 
lunjition; for, in Gen. vii. ll,viii. 4, where we 
first meet with it, equal periods of 30 days are 
described, the interval between the 17th days of 
tlie second and the seventh months being equal to 
150 days (Gen. vii. 11, viii. 3, 4), We have there- 
fore in this instance an approximation to the solar 
month. From the time of the institution of the 
Mosaic law downwards the month appears to have 
been a lunar one. The cycle of I'eligious feasts com- 
mencing with the Passover, depended not simply 
on the month, but on the moon ; the 14th of Abib 
was coincident with the full moon ; and the new 
moons themselves were the occasions of regular 
frivols (Num. X. 10, xxviii. 11-14). The com- 
mencement of the month was generally decided by 
observation of the new moon, which may be de- 
tected about forty houre after the period of its con- 
junction with the sun. According to the Itabbinical 
rule, however, there must at all times have been a 
little uncertainty beforehand as to the exact day on 
which the month would begin ; for it depended not 
only on the appeamnee, but on the announcement ; 
if the important word Mehxddash were not pro- 
nounced until after dark, the following day was 
the first of the month ; if before dark, then that 
day (AfosA hash, 3, §1). But*“we can hardly sup- 
pose that such a strict rule of observation prevailed 
in early times, nor was it in any way necessary ; 
the recurrence of the new moon can be predicted 
with considerable accuracy. The length of the 
month by obsei-vation would be alternately 29 and 
30 days, nor was it allowed by the Talmudists 
that a month should fall short of the fonner or 
exceed the latter number, whatever might be the 
state of the weather. The usual number of months 
in a year was twelve, as implied In 1 K. iv. 7 ; 
1 Chr. xxvii. 1-15; but inasmuch ns the Hebrew 
months coincided, as we shall presently show, with 
the seasons, it follows os a matter of coui'se that 
an additional month must have been inseited about 
every thiiri year, which would bring the number 
up to thirteen. No notice, however, is taken of 
this month in the Bible. In the modern Jewish 
calendar the intercalaiy month is introduced seven 
times in eveiy 19 years, accoiding to the Metonic 
cycle, which was adopted by the Jews about A.D. 
360, The usual method of designating the months 
was by their numerical order, <?. g, “ the second 
month” (Gen. vii. 11), “ the fourth month ” (2 K. 
xxv. 3) ; and this was generally retained even when 
the names were given, a. g, ** in the month Zif, 
which is the second month ” (1 K. vi. 1), “ in the 
third month, that is, the month Sivan” (Esth. 
viii. 9), An exception occurs, however, in rogaixl 
to Abib in the early portion of the Bible (Ex. xiii. 
4, xxiii. 15; Deut. xvi. 1), which is always men- 
tioned by name alone. The practice of the writers 
of the post-Babylonian period in this respect varied : 
Ezra, lather, and Zechariah specify both the names 
and the numerical order ; Nehemiah only the 
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Sbimer; Daiiiel finel only the fittier. The 

Harness of the months belong to two distinct periods ; 
in .the Hiist place we have those peculiar to the 
ptttiod of Jewish inde^iendence, of which four only, 
even including Abib, which we hardly legard as a 
proper name, are mentioned, viz. : AUb, in which 
the Pasoover fell (Ex. xiii. 4, xxiii. 15, xxxiv. 18 ; 
I)eut» irvi. 1), and wiiich was established as the 
iirst month in commemoration of the exodus ( Ex. 
xii. 2); Zif, the second montli (1 K. vi. 1, 37); 
Bui, the eighth (1 K. vi. 38) ; and EUianim, the 
seventh (IK. viii. 2). In the second place we 
have the names which prevailed sulisequently to 
the Babylonish captivity ; of these the following 
seven appear in the Bible; — Nisan, the fii*st, in 
whi(di the ptissover was held (Neh. ii. 1 ; Esth. iii. 
7) ; Sivan, the third (Esth. viii. 9 ; Bar. i. 8) ; EIul, 
the sixth (Neh. vi. 15; 1 Muoc. xiv. 27); Chisleu, 
the ninth (Neh. i. 1 ; Zech. vii. 1 ; 1 Macc. i. 54) ; 
Tebeth.the tenth (Esth. ii. 16) ; Sebat, the eleventh 
(Zech. i. 7 ; 1 Macc. xvi. 14); and Adar, the 
twelfth (Esth. iii. 7, viii. 12 ; 2 Macc. xv. 36). 
The names of the remaining five oa'ur in the Tal- 
mud and otlier works ; they were lyar, the second 
(Targum, 2 Chr. xxx. 2) ; Tammuz, the fourth ; 
4b, the fifth, and Tisri, the seventh; and Mar- 
cheshvan, the eiglith. The name of the inttucalaiy 
month was Ve;ular, i, e. the additional Adar. 
Subsequently to the establishment of the Syro- 
Macedotiian etnj)iie, the use of the Macedonian 
Ciilendar was gradually adopted for purposes of 
litt'mture or intercommunication with other <‘oun- 
tries. The only instance in which the Macedonian 
names apjear in the Bifde is in 2 Macc. xi. 30, 33, 
38, where we have notice of .Naiithicjus in combina- 
tion with another, named Dioscorinthius (ver. 21), 
which does not apjxjai* in the Macedonian e-alendar. 
It is most probable that tlie author of 2 Macc. or 
a copyist was familiar with the Cretan- calendar, 
which contaiunl a month named Dioscurus, holding 
tiie sfime pUve in the calemiar as the Mace<loniaii 
Dy^trus, i. e. immediately before Xauthicus, and 
that he substituted one for the other. The identi- 
fication of the Jewish mouths with our own cannot 
be efTwteil with precision on account of the varia- 
tions that must inevitably exist between the lunar 
and the solar month. At present Nisan answers 
to Mjuch, but in early times it coincided with 
April. Zif or lyar would correspond with May, 
Sivan with June, Tammuz with July, Ab with 
August, EIul with September. Ethanim or Tisri 
with October, Bui or Marcheslivan with November, 
Chisleu with December, Tebetli with January, 
Sebat with February, and Adar with Maixjh. 

Moon. It is worthy of okservation that neither 
of the teiTiis by which the Hebrews designated the 
moon contains any reference to its office or essential 
character ; they simply describe it by the a'xadcntjil 
quality of colour, ydrSach, signifying “ pale,'' or 
“ yellow," lebdnah, ** white.” The moon held an 
important place in the kingdom of nature, as known 
to the Hebrews. In tlie history of the creation 
(Oen.‘i. 14-10), it appears simultaneously with the 
sun, and is described in terms which imply its 
indej^endence of that body as &r ns its light is con- 
cern^. Conjointly with the sun, it was appointed 
** for signs and for seasons, and for days and yeai’s ; ** 
though in this respect it exercised a more important j 
influence, if by the “ seasons ” we uuderatand the | 
great religious festivals of the Jews, as is parti - 1 
iularly stated in Ps. civ. 19, and ropra at length , 

Con. n. & ‘ 
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in Eocins. xltii. 6^ 7.' Besides this, lit hail Iti 
special office in the distribution of light; it was 
appointed “ to rule over the night," as the «un over 
the. day, and thus the appearance -of the two fiiuttii 
of light seiwed ** to divide between ^e day and 
between the night.” The inferiority of ita 'l%bt Is 
occasionally noticed, as in Gen. i. 16 ; in Omt. vi. 
ID, and in Is. xxx. 26. The coldness of the night- 
dews is prejudicial to the health, and paiiiculhrly 
to the eyes of those who are exposed to it, and the 
idea expressed in Ps. exxi. 6 may have reference 
to the general or the paiticular evil effect. The 
woAiship of the moon was extensively practised by 
the nations of the East, and under a variety of 
aspects. In Egypt it was lionounid under the foi-m 
of Isis, and was one of the only two deities which 
commanded the reverence of all the Egyptians. 
In Syria it was represented by that one of the 
Ashtaroth, surnamed “-Karnaim,'' from the horns of 
the crescent moon by which she was distinguished. 
There are indications of a very early inir^uction 
into the counti ies adjacent to Palestine of a species 
of worahip distinct finm any that we have hitherto 
noticed, viz, of the direct homage of the hehvenly 
lanlias, sun, moon and stara, which is the charactei- 
istic bf Sabianism. The fii-st notic*e we have of this 
is in Job (xxxi. 20, 27), and it is observable that 
the warning of Moses (Dent. iv. 10) is directed 
against tliis nature-worship, rather than against 
the fbim of moon- worship, which the Israelites 
must have witnessed in Egypt. At a later period, 
however, the worship of the moon in its gimsiM* 
form of idol'Woi-ship was introduced from Syria. 
In the figurative language of Scripture the moon 
is frejiuently noticed its presaging events of the 
greatest importance through the temt)oiiu*y or per- 
manent withdrawal of its light (Is. xiii. 10 ; J(.>el 
ii. 31 ; Matt. xxiv. 29 ; Mark xiii. 24). 

Moon, New. [New Moon.] 

Moosi'as. Apparently the same as Maaseiaii 4 
(1 Esdr. IX. 31 ; comp. Ezr. x. 30). 

Morasthite, The, that is, the native of a place 
named Mour.siiEiii. It occurs twice (Jer. x.xvi. 
18 ; Mic. i. 1), each time as the description of the 
prophet Mic Air. 

Mor'decai, the deliverer, under Divine Provi- 
dence, of the Jews from the destruction plotted 
against them by Hainan the chief minister of 
Xerxes; the iiisti tutor of the feast of Purim. He 
was a Benjamite, mid one of the captivity, residing 
in Shushau. From tlie time of Esther being queen 
he was one of those “ who sat in the king’s gate.” 
Ill tins situation he saved the king’s life by dis- 
covering the conspiracy of two of the eunuchs to 
kill him. When the decrae for the massacra of all 
the Jews in the eitipii'e was known, it was at hie 
earnest advice and exhortation that Esther undei'* 
took the perilous task of interceding with the king 
on their behalf. Whether, as some think, his re- 
fusal to bow before Hainan arose fram religious 
scruples, as if such salutation as was practised in 
Peraia, were akin to idolatry, or whether^ as seems 
far more probable, he lefused from a stem un- 
willingness as a Jew to l)ow before an Amalekite, 
in eitlicr cose the affront put by him upon Haman 
was the immediate cause of the fatal decree. Any 
how, he and Esther were the instruments in the 
hand of God of averting the threatened ruin. The 
incidents of his history aiv! too well known to neec* 
to he further dwelt upon. It will be mora useAii, 
pitibably, to add. such remarks as may tend lu 
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point out Moiilocai^s place in 8acred> profane, ar^ 
mbbiuioal history I’esplKAively. The first thing is 
to fix his date. This is pointed out with gi'eat 
particulaiity by the writer himself, not only by. the 
yeai's of the king's reign, but by his own genealogy in 
ch. it. 5, 6. Three things are predicated of Moixlecai : 
fl) that he lived in Shushan; (2) that his name 
was Moixlecai, son of Jair, son of Shimei, son of 
Kish the Behjaroite who was taken captive with 
Jlehoiachin ; (3) that he brought up Esther. This 
genealogy does then fix with great certainty the 
age of Moitlecai. He was great grandson of a con- 
temporary of Jehoiachiu. Now Wr generations 
cover 120 years — and 120 years from B.C. 599 
bring us to b.c. 479, t. e. to the 6th year of the 
reign of Xerxes. And now it would seem both 
possible and prolxible that the Moidecai mentioned 
in the duplicate passage, Ezr. ii, 2 ; Neh. vii. 7, as 
one of the leaders of the captives wlio retuineJ from 
time to time from Babylon to Judaea, was the 
same as Moidecai of the book of Esther. As 
i-egai*(Is his place in profane history, the domestic 
annals of the reign of Xerxes are so scanty, that it 
would not surprise us to find no mention of Mor- 
decni. But there is a person named by Otesias, 
who probably saw the veiy chronicles of the kings 
of Metiia and Pereia refen ed to in Esth. x. 2, 
whose name and chameter present some points of 
resemblance with Moidecai, viz. Matacas, or Na- 
tacas, whom he describe:> as Xerxes* chief favourite, 
and the most powerful of them all. He lelates of 
him, that when Xerxes after his return from Greece 
had commissioned Megabyzus to go and plunder 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi, upon his refusal, . 
he sent Matacas the eunuch, to insult th^ god, 
and to plunder his property, which Matacas did, ; 
and returned to Xerxes. The known hatred of! 
Xerxes to idol-worship makes his selection of a ! 
Jew for his piime minister very probable, and i 
theie are strong points of resemblance in what is 
thus related of Matiicas, and what we know from 
iSciipture of Moidecai. Again, that Moidecai was, 
what Matacas is ivlated to have been, a eunuch, 
seems not improbable from his having neither wife 
nor child, from his biiuging up his cousin Esther 
in his ow'n house, from his situation in the ktngV 
gate, from his access to the court of the women, 
and from his being raised to the highest post of 
power by the king, which we know from Persian 
history was so often the case with the king’s 
eunuchs. The most plausible etymology usually 
given for the name Mordecai is that favoured by 
Gesenius, who connects it with Merodach the Ba- 
bylonian idol, called Maidok in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. But it is highly improbable that the 
name of a Babylonian idol should have been given 
to him under the Pemion dynasty. If then we 
suppose the onginul form of the name to have beiin 
Matacai,it would easily in the Chaldee orthogiaphy 
become Mordecai. As regai’ds his place in £a6- 
hinical estimation, Mordecai, as is natural, stands 
vei 7 high. The interpolations in the Greek book 
of Esther are one indication of his popularity with 
his countrymen. The Targum (of late date) shows 
that this increased rather than ^minished with the 
lapse of centuries. It is said of Moidecai that he 
knew f 4c seventy languages, t. e. the languages of 
all the nations mentioned in Gen. x., which the 
Jews count as seventy nations, and that his age 
exceeded 400 years. He is continually designate 
the ^ipellation «« the Just.** Beiyamiit of 
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Tudela places the tomb of Moidecai and Esthei' at 
Hamadan, or Ecbatana. Otheia, however, place 
the tomb of Moidecai in Susa, 

TiiB PLAIN, or PLAINS (or, as it 
should mther be rendei'ed, the OAK or OAKS), OF 
Morkh. The Oak of Mdreh was <the first recoided 
halting place of Abmm after bis entrance into 
the land of Canaan (Gen. xii. 6). It was at the 
“ place of Shechem ” (xii. 6), close to the moun- 
tains of Ebal and Gei'izim (Deut. xi, 30). Them 
is I'eason for believing that tills place, the scene of 
so important an occurrence in Abram’s sarly resid- 
ence in Can.'ian, may have been also tliat of one 
even more important, the crisis of his later life, 
the offering of Isaac, on a mountain in “ tlie land 
of Moriah.” Whether the oaks of Moreh had any 
connexion with— 2 . The Hill of Moreh, at the 
foot of which the Midiaiiites and Amalekites were 
encamped before Gideon’s attack upon them (Judg. 
vii. 1), seems, to say the least, most uncertain. 
Copious as are the details furnished of that great 
event of Jewish history, those which enable us to 
judge of its precise situation are very scanty. But 
a comparison of Judg. vi. 33 with vii. 1 makes it 
evident that it lay in the valley of Jezicel, rather 
on the north side of the valley, and north also of 
the eminence on which Gideon’s little band of 
heroes was clustered. These conditions are most 
accurately fulfilled if we assume Jebel ed-Duhy, 
the “ Little Hermon ” of the modern travellers, to 
be Moreh, the Ain-Jalood to he the spring of 
Harod, and Gideon’s position to have been on the 
uoi*th-east slope of Jchcl FahUa (Mount Gilboa), 
between the village of Furis and the last-mentioned 
spring. 

Horeih'etll-Bath, a place named by the prophet 
Micah only (Mic. i. 14), in company with Lachish, 
Achzib, Mareshah, and other towns of the lowland 
district of Judah. Micah was himself the native of 
a place called Moresheth. Eusebius and Jerome, 
in the Onomasticon, describe Morasthi as a moder- 
ate-sized village near Eleutheiopolis, to the east. 
Supposing Beit-^ibrin to be Eleutheiopolis, no 
ti-aces of the name of Morcslieth-gath have been yet 
discovered in this direction. 

Moriah.— 1. The Land op Moriah. On 
“ one of the mounhiins ” in this district took place 
the sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. xxii. 2). What the 
name of the mountain W'as we are not told ; but 
it was a conspicuous one, visible from “afar off” 
(ver, 4). Nor does the narrative afford any data 
for ascertaining its position. After the deliverance 
of Isaac, Abraham, with a play on the name of 
Moriah impossible to convey in English, called tiie 
spot Jehovah -jireh, “ Jehovah sees” (i. e. provides), 
and thus originated a proverb refeiring to the pro- 
vidential and opportuBe interference of God, “ In 
the mount of Jehovah, He will be .seen,” It is 
most natural to take the “ land of Moriah ” as the 
same district with that in which the “ Oak (A. V. 
“ plain ’*) of Moreh ” was situated, and not as that 
which contains Jerusalem, as the modern tradition, 
which would identify the Moriah of Gen. xxii. and 
that bf 2 Chr. iii. I, affirms. — 2. Mount Moriah. 
The name ascribed, in 2 Chr. iii, 1 only, to the 
eminence on which Solomon built the Temple; 
“where He appeared to David his father, in a 
place which David pepared in the threshing-floor 
of Araiinah the JebUidte.” From the mention of 
Araunah, the inference is natural that the “ ap- 
pearance” a4aded to occurred at the time of thi^ 
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parcbase of' thj threshing-floor by David, and h» 
erection thei-eon of the altar (2 Sam. xxiv* ; 1 Chr. 
xxi.) But it wiin)e obseiTed that nothing is said 
in the narratives of that event of any appearance” 
of Jehovah. A tradition^which first appears in a 
definite shape in Josephus, and is now almost uiu> 
vei-sally accepted, asserts that the “ Mount Moriah” 
of the Chronicles is identical with the ** mountain ” 
in “ tlie land of Moriah ” of Genesis, and that the 
rjiot on which Jehovah appeai^ed to David, and on 
which the Temple was built, was the veiy spot of 
tne sacrifice^ of Isaac. But the single occuirence of 
the name in this one passage of Chronicles is surely 
not enough to eshibiish a coincidence, which if we 
consider it is little short of miraculous. Except in 
the liase of Salem, and that is by no means ascer- 
tained — the name of Abraham does not apjoear once 
in connexion with Jerusalem or the later royal or 
ecclesiasticiil gloiies of Isiael. Jerusalem lies out 
of the path of the pati inrehs, mid has no pirt in 
the history of Israel till the establishment of the 
monarchy. But in addition to this, Joiusalein is 
incom]Kitib1e with the ciicunistances of tlj^ narrative 
of Gen. xxil. To name only two instances — (1.) 
The Temple mount fcannot be spoken of as a 
conspicuous eminence. It is not visible till tVie 
traveller is close upon it at the soiitlieru edge of 
the valley of Hinnoin, from whence he looks down 
upon it as on a lower eminence. (2.) If Salem 
Jei-usiilem, then the trial of Abraham’s faith, 
instead of taking place in the lonely and doMilate 
spot implietl by the nanutive, whcio not even tiie 
was to bo obtained, and wheie no help but that of 
the Almighty was nigh, actually took place under 
the very walls of the city of Melchizedek. But, 
while there is no trace except in the single passage 
quoted of Moriah being attached to any iKirt of 
Jerusalem — on the other hand in the slightly 
different form of MOREll it did exist attached to 
the town and the neighbourhood of Shechem, the 
spot of Abram’s first lesidence in Palestine. 

Mortar. The simplest ami piobably most 
ancient method of preparing corn for food was by 
pounding it between two- stones. Convenience 
suggested that the lower of the two stones should 
be hollofved, that the corn might not escape, 
and that the upper should be shaped so as 
to be convenient for holding. The fiestle and 
mortar must have existed from a very eaily 
|)criod. ’J'he Israelites in the desert apfH’ar 
to have possessed mortars and handmills among 
their necessary domestic utensils. When the manna 
fell they gathered it, and either ground it in the 
mill or pounded it in the mortar (Heb. meddedh) 
till it was fit for use (Num. xi. 8). So in the 
pmsent day stone mortal's am used by the Arabs 
»o pound wheat for their national disli JMy, 
Another word mactesh (Prov. xxvii. 22), probably 
ienotes a mortar of a larger kind in which corn 
was pounded. ” 'fhough thou bray the fool in the 
mortar among the bruised corn with the pestle, 
yet will not iiis folly depart from him.” Com 
may be separated from its husk and all its good 
properties preserved .by such an operation, but the 
fool’s fblly is so essential a part of himself that no 
analogous process can x'emove it from him. Such 
seems the natural interpretation of this I’eniarkable 
proverb. The language is intentionally exaggerat^, 
and there is no necessity for supposing an allusion 
to a mode of punishment by which criminals were 
tmi tc death, by being |H)unded in o •mortar. A 
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custom of this kind existed among the Turks, but 
there is no distinct trace of it among the Hebrews, 
Such, however, is supposed to be the re^noe in 
the proverb by Mr. Ifoberts, who illustmtes it from 
his Indian experience. 

Morter (Gen. xi. 3 ; Ex, i. 14 ; Lev, xiv. 42, 
45; Is. xli. 25 ; Ez. xiii. 10, 11, ) 1, 15, xxii. 28 ; 
Nah. iii. 14). The various c?mpa^iing substances 
used in Oiiental buildings ap^iear to be — 1. bitu- 
men, as in the Babylonian structures ; 2, common 
mud or moistened clay ; 3. a very firm cement 
com|)onnded of sand, ashes, and lime, in the pro- 
fiortions re^pectively of 1, 2, 3, well pountled, 
sometiinps mixed and sometimes coated with oil, so 
as to form a suiTace almost impenetrable to wet or 
the weather. In Assyrian, and also Egyptian brick 
buildings stubble or straw, as hair or wool among 
ourselves, was added to increase the tenacity. 

Ho'serah, Deut. x. 6, apparently the same as 
Moseroth, Num. xxxiii. 30, its plural foi-m, the 
name of a place near Mount Ilor, Hengstenberg 
thinks it lay in the Aiabah, where that mountain 
ovei hangs it. Burckhardt suggests that possibly 
Wady Mousa, near Peti*a and Mount Hor, may 
contain a coiruptioii of Moscra. This does not . 
seem likely. 

Mo'ses (Heb. A/di/ic/i = “ drawn ”). The legis- 
lator of the Jewish people, and in a certain sense* 
tlic founder of the Jewish religion. The materials 
for his life are — I. The details pieserved in the 
Pentateuch. II. The allusions in tlie Piophets and 
Psiilms. HI. The Jewish traditions preserved in 
the N. T. (Acts vii. 20-38 ; 2 Tim. iii. 8, 9 ; Heb. 
xi. 23-28; Jude 9;; and in .Josephus, Philo, and 
Clemens Alex. IV". 1'he heathen ti'aditioiis of 
Manctho, Lysimachus, and Chaeremon^ preserved 
in Josephus, of Artapauus and others in Eusebius, 
and of Hecataeus. V. The Mussulman traditions 
m the Koran, and the Arabum legends, Vi. 
Apocryphal Books of Moses: — (1) Players of 
Moses. (2) Apoailyjise of Moses. (3) Ascension 
of Moses. VII. Ill modern tunes his career and 
legislation have been treated by Warbuvton, 
Michaelis, Ewald, and Bunseti. His life, in the 
later periotl of the Jewish history, was divided into 
three equal jiortions of forty yeais each (Acts vii. 
23, 30, 36), I. His biith and education. The 

immediate pedigree of Moses is as follows : — 

Levi 

I 

Goflibon Koltaib Mernrl 

Amnun == Juchubed 

I 

llnr Miriam Anron = Eliaiielm Mobbb == Zici^iiBh. 

Neliab Abllm El«i«v Ithwnju- Gur^iom EliLi* 

The fact that he was of the tribe of Levi no doubt 
contribubxi to the selection of that tribe as the 
sacred caste. The Levitical paicntage and the 

Egyptian oricin both appear in the family names. 
(fershom, Elcaxai\ aie both repeated in the 
younger generations. Moses and Phinehas are 
Egyptian. Moses was born }u:cordiiig to Manetho 
at Heliopolis, at the time of the deepest depiession 
of his nation in the Egyptian servitude. His biiHih 
(aocoi'ding to Josephus) had been foretold to 
Phamoh by tlie E^ptian magicians, and to bis 
father Ann am by a ^-eam. The stoiy of his Birih 
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h thoroughly Egyptian In its scene. The beawty 
of the new^boru babe — in the later vei^sions of the 
stoiy ampUHed into a beauty and almost 
divine*— induced the mother to make eximordinary 
eilbi’ts for its preservation from the general deatrno- 
tion of the male children of Ismel. For tlnee 
months the child was concealed in the house. 
Then hts mothei* placed him in a small boat or 
bosket of papyrus, closed tigainst the water by 
bitumen. This was phtced among the aquatic 
v^etation by the side of one of the canals of the 
Kile, The mother departed us if unable to bear 
che sight. The sister lingeied to watch her 
brother’s fate. The Egyptian princess came down, 
after the Homeric simplicity of the age, to bathe 
in the sacred river, or (Jos. Ant, ii. 9, §5) to play 
by its side. Her attendant slaves followed her. 
She saw the basket in the flags, or (Jos. Ibid,) 
borne down the strejim, and despsitched divei*s after 
it. The divei*s, or one of the female slaves, 
brought it. It was opened, and the cry of the 
child moved the princess to compassion. She 
detei-mined to rear it as hei* own. The child (Jos. 
Ibid.) refused the milk of Egyptian nurses. The 
sister was then at hand to recommend a Hebrew 
nurse. The child was brought up as the princess’s 
son, and the memory of the incident Was long 
cherished in the name given to the foundling of 
the wateris side — whether according to its Hebrew 
or Egyptian foj'm. Its Hcbiew foitn is Mosheh, 
irom Mdshdh, “to draw out” — “because I have 
drawn him out of the water.” But this is pro- 
bably the Hebrew form given to a foreign word. 
In Coptic, mo = water, and = saved. This is 
the explanation given by Josephus. The child was 
adopted by the princess. Tradition describes its 
beauty a'S so great that passers-by stood fixed to 
look at it, and labourers left their w'ork to steal a 
giuuce (Jos. Ant. ii. 9, §6). Fiom this time for 
many yeaia Mofcs must be considered as an 
Egyptian. In the Pentateuch this period is a 
blank, but in the N. T. he is repiesented as 
“educated in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
and as “ mighty in words and deeds ” (Acts vii. 
22). The following is a brief summary of the 
Jewish and Egyptian traditions which fill up the 
silence of the sacred wiiter. He was educated at 
Heliopolis (comp. Sti:;b<>, xvii. I), and grew up 
there as a prie&t, under his Egyptian name of 
Osai'siph or Tisithen. He was taught the whole 
range of Greek, Chaldee, and Assyrian literature. 
From the Egyptians especially he learned mathem- 
atics, to train his mind for the unpiejudiced re- 
ception of truth (Philo, V. M. i. 5), He taught 
Orpheus, and was hence called by the Gieeks 
Musaeus and by the Egyptians Hermes (Jb.), 
He taught gi’ammnr to the Jews, whence it spread 
to Phoenicia and Greece. He was sent on an 
expedition against the Ethiopians. Ho got rid of 
the sei'pcnts of tlie country to be traversed by 
turning baskets full of ibises upon them (Jos. Ant, 
ii. 10, pi)f and founded the city of Hermopolis to 
commemorate his victory. He advanced to Saba, 
the capital of Ethiopia, and gave it the name of 
Meroe, from his adopted m(>tber MeiThis, whom he 
buried there (t6.). Tharbis, the daughter of tlie 
king of Ethiopia, fell in love with him, and he 
returned in triumph to Egypt with her as his wife 
(Jos. find,). II. ITie nurture of his mother is 
probably spoken of ns the link bound him to 
^3wn people, and the time had at lost an ived 
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when he was resolved to reclaim his nationality. 
Here ag:iin tlie N. T. preserves the titidition in a 
distiucter foim than the account in tiie Pentateuch 
(Heb. zi. 24-26). Accoi*ding to the Egyptian 
tradition, although a priest of Heliopolis, he luwnys 
performed his prayers accoiding to the custom of 
his fathers, outside the walls of the city, in the 
open air, turning towards the sun-rising (Jos. 
c. Apion. ii. 2). Various plots of assassination 
were contrived against him, which failed. The last 
was after he had already escaped oci'oss tlie Nile 
from Memphis, warned by his brother Aaron, anil 
when pursued by the assassin he killed him (ib,). 
The same general account of conspiracies against his 
life appears in Josephus (^Ant, ii. 10). All that 
remains of these traditions in the sacred nai-rative 
is the simple and natural incident, that seeing an 
Israelite sutt'ering the bastinado from an Egyptian, 
and thinking that they were alone, he slew ths 
Egyptian, and buried the corpse in the sand. The 
fire of latriotism which thus tumed liim into a 
deliverer frem the oppressors, turns him in the 
same story*into the peace-maker of the oppressed. 
It is chajacteristic of the faithfulness of the Jewish 
records that his flight is there occasioned rather by 
the malignity of his countrymen than by the enmity 
of the Eg}'ptian8. He fled into Midiao. Beyond 
the fact that it was in or near the peninsula ol 
Sinai, its precise situation is unknown. There was 
a famous well (*• the well,” Ex. ii. 15) sunoundid 
by tanks for the wattring of the flocks of the 
Bedouin herdsmen. By this well the fugitive 
seated himself, and watched the gathering of the 
sheep. There were the Arabian shepherds, and 
there were also seven maidens, whom the shej)- 
herds rudely drove away from the water. The 
chivalrous spirit which had already bioken forth in 
behalf of his oppressed (‘ountiymen, broke forth 
again in behalf of the disti’ess^ maidens. They 
relumed unusually soon to their father, and told 
him of their ailveiiture, Moses, who up to this 
time had been “an Egyptian” (Ex. ii. 19\ now 
became for an unknown period, extended by tlie 
later tradition over forty yeais (Acts vii. 30), an 
Arabian. He mai’ried Zippoiah, daughter of his 
host, to whom he also became the slave and shep- 
herd (Ex. ii, 1). But the chief effect ot 

this stay in Arabia is on l^Iosos himself. It was in 
the seclusion and simpliaty of his shepherd-life that 
he l eceived his call as a prophet. The traditional 
scene of this great event is in the valley of Shoayb, 
or Hobab, on the N. side of Jebel Mffsa. The 
original indications are too slight to enable us to 
fix the spot with any certainty. It was at “ the 
back ” of the “ wilderness ” at Horeb (Ex. iii. 1) ; 
to which the Hebrew adds, whilst the LXX. omits, 
“the mountain of God.” Upon the mountain w.as 
a well-known acacia, the thorn-ti-ee of the desert, 
spreading out its tangled branches, thick set with 
white thorns, over the rocky ground. It was this 
tree which became' the symbol of the Divine 
Pi’esence: a flame of Are in the midst of it, in 
which the diy branches would naturally have 
crackled and burnt in a moment, but which played 
round it without consuming it. The rocky ground 
at once became “ holy,” and the shepherd’s sandal 
was to be taken off no less than on the threshold 
of a palace or a temple. The call or revelation 
was twofold— 1. 'J'he declaration of the Sacred 
Name expresses the eteinal bclf-existence of the 
One Goil. <2. The mission was given to Moses to 
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ietiver his p«opio. The two signs ai'e cfaamcteristic 
4 — the one of his past Egyptian life — tlie nthesr of 
his active shepherd life. In the rush of lepi-osy into 
his hand is the link between him and Uie people 
whom the Egyptians called a nation of lepei-s. In 
the transformation of his shepherd’s staif is the 
glorification of the simple pastoral life, of which 
that staff was the symbol, into the gieat career 
wliich lay before it. He returns to Egypt from 
his exile. His Arabian wife and her two in£uit 
hous are with him. Slie is seated with them on 
the ass. He apparently walks by their side with 
his shepherd’s staff. On the journey back to h^pt 
a mysterious incident occurred in the fiimily. The 
most probable explaimtion seems to be, that at the 
caravaiisenu either Moses or Geishom was struck 
with what seemed to be a moital illness. In some 
way this illnohs was connected by Zi])porah with 
tlie fact that her son had not been circumcised. 
She instantly performed the lite, and thiew the 
sharp instrument, stained with the fresh blood, at 
the feet of her husband, exclaiming in the agony of 
a mother’s anxiety for the life of her child — “ A 
blooiiy husband thou lU-t, to cause the deatli of my 
son.” Then, when the recovery from the illness 
took place, sKe exclaims again, “ A bloody husband 
still thou art, but not so as to cause the child’s 
death, but only to bring, about his circumcision.” 
It would seem to have been in consequence of this 
event, whatever it was, tliat the wife and her childieu 
w<*re sent back to Jetliro, and remained with him 
till Moses joined them at Hephidiin (Ex. xviil. 2-6). 
After this parting he advanced into the desert, and 
at the same spot where ho had had his vision en- 
countered Aaron (l':x. iv. 27). Fiom that meeting 
and cooperation wo have the first distinct indica- 
tion of his- personal appearance and character. But 
beyond^ the slight glance at his infantine beauty, no 
hint of this grand personality is given in the Bible. 
What is desci ibed is rather the reverse. The only 
point there brought out is a singular and unlocked 
for infirmity. “ I am slow of speech and of a ^)o\v 
tongue.” Ill the solution of this difiioiil(\ wli cli 
Moses offera, wo read both the disinterestedness, 
which is the most distinct trait of his personal 
character, and the future relation of the two 
brothers. Aaron spoke and acted for Moses, and 
was the permanent inheritor of the sacred staff of 
}>ower. But Moses was the inspiring soul behind. 
III. The history of Moses henceforth is the histoty 
of Israel for forty years. It is important to trace 
his relation to his immediate circle of followera. 
In the Exodus, he takes the decisive lead on the 
night of the flight. Up to that point he and Aaron 
appear almost on an equality. But after that, 
Moses is usually mention^ alone. Aaiou still held 
the second place. Another, nearly equal to Aaron, 
is II UR, of the tribe of Judah. Miriam always 
held the independent position to which her age 
entitled her. Her part was to supply the voice 
and song to her brother’s prophetic power. But 
Moses is incontestably the chief personage of the 
histoiy, in a sense in which no one else is described 
before or since. In the tiiiditions of the desert, 
whether late or early, his name predominates over 
that of every one else. “The Books of Moses” 
are so called (as afterwards the Books of Samuel), 
in all probability from his being the chief subject 
of them. It has sometimes been attempted to 
reduce this great character into a mere passive 
instrument of the Divine Will, as tliongb he had 
himself borne no conscious part in tihe actions in 
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which he figures, or the messages which he delivers. 
This, however, in as incompatible with the general 
tenor of the Scriptural account, as it is wfth the 
common language in which he has been deeciiM 
by the Church in all ages. He mnst considered, 
like all the saints and heroes of the Bible, as a 
man, of marvellous gifts, raised up by Divine 
Providence^ for a sp^fal purp<«e; but led into a 
closer communion with the invisible world than 
was vouchsafed to any other in the Old Tostament. 
There are two main characters in which he appeai-s, 
as a Leader and as a Prophet, (a.) As a J.eader, 
his life divides itself into tlie thiee epochs —of the 
march to Sinai ; tlie march from Sniai to Kiuiesh ; 
and the conquest of the Transjoidanic kingdoms. 
Of his natural gifts in this aqiacity, we have but 
few means of judging. Tlie two main ditliculties 
which he encounter^ were the reluctance of the 
peqjile to submit to his guidance, and the impractic- 
able nature of the countiy which they had to 
traverse. The incidents with which his name was 
specially connected both in the sacred narrative, 
and in the Jewish, Arabian, and heathen traditions, 
were those of supplying water, when most wanted. 
In the Pentateuch these supplies of water take place 
at Marah, at Horeb, at Kadesh, and in the laud of 
Moab. Of the three firat of these incidents, tradi- 
tional sites, bearing his name, are shown in the 
desert at the present day, though most of them are 
rejected by modern travellers. The route through 
the wildeiness is described ns having been imfde 
under his guidance. The pailicular spot of the 
encampment is fixed by the cloudy pillar. But the 
direction of the |)eople firat to the Ked Sea, and 
then to Mount Sinai, is communicated threugh 
Moses, or given by him. On approaching Palestine 
the ollice of the leader becomes blended with that 
of tlib general or the conqueror. By Moses the 
spies were sent to explore the country. Against 
his advice took place the firat disastrous battle at 
Hurmah. To his guidance is ascribed the cirouit- 
Otis route by which the nation approached Palestine 
fiom the East, and to his geneialship the two 
sua'essful campaigns in which SiHON and Og were 
defeated. The narrative is told so shortly, that we 
are in danger of forgetting that at this last stage of 
his Irfc Moses must have been as much a conqueror 
and victorious soldier as Jo.shua. (6.) His cha- 
racter as a Prophet is, from the nature of the case, 
more distinctly brought out. He is the first as he 
is tlie greatest example of a Prophet in the O, T. 
In A cei tahi sense, he nppeara as the centre of a 
pjxiphetic cirele, now for the fiist time named. His 
brother and sister were both endowed with pro- 
phetic. gifts. The seventy ciders, and Kldad and 
Medad also, all “prophesied” (Num, xi. 25-27). 
But Moses rose high above all these. With him 
the Divine revelations were made, ** mouth to 
mouth, even appaiently, hnd not in dark speeches, 
and the similitude of Jehovah shall he behold” 
(Num. xii. 8). Of the especial modes of this more 
direct communication, four great examples |u:e given, 
corresponding to four critical epochs in his historical 
career. (1.) The appeaiTince of the Divine presence 
in the flaming acacia-ti'ee has been already noticed. 
No form is described. “ The Angel,” or “ Messrah 
gcr,” is spoken of as being “ in the flame ” (Ex. iii. 
2-6). (2.) In the giving of the Law from Mount 
Sinai, the outwaixl form of the revelation waa a 
thick darkness as of a thunder-cloud, out of which 
proceeded a voice (VIx. xix. 19, xx. 21'). The re 
velation on this occasion was especially of the Kanw 
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of Jkiiovah, Oil two oc'ca^ons. he is described as 
baviug p4>nefrated witliin the darkness, and re« 
nmined there, successively, - for two periods of forty 
days, of which the second was spent in absolute 
seclusion and fasting (Kx. xxiv. 18, xxxiv. 28). 
(3.) It was nearly at tlie close of those communi- 
cations in the mountains of Sinai that an especial 
rev'elatioh was made to him pei*sonally. In the 
des}¥>ndency produced by the apostasy of the molten 
calf, he besought Jguovah to show him “His 
glory.** The wish was thomnghly Egyi^tian. 
But the Divine answer is thoroughly Biblical. It 
announced that an actual vision of God was im- 
possible. Thbu canst not see my face ; for there 
shall no man see iny face and live.” He was 
commanded to hew two blocks of stone, like 
those which he had destroyed. He was to come 
absolutely alone. He took his place on a well- 
Known or prominent mck (“ the rock ”) (xxxiii. 
21), The cloud passed by (xxxiv. 5, xxxiii. 22). 
A voice proclaimed the two immutable attributes 
of God, Justice and Love — in words which became 
I>art of the religious creed of Israel and of the world 
(^xxxiv. 6, 7). (4.) The fourth mode of Divine 

manifestation was that which is describeil as com- 
mencing at this junctuie, and which continued witli 
more or less continuity througli the rest of his 
c^i-eer. Immediately after the catastrophe of the 
worship of the calf, and apparently in consequence 
of it, Moses removed the chief tent outside the 
camp, and invested it with a sacred character under i 
the name of ** the Tent or 1’abeinacle of the Con- j 
gregatioD** (xxxiii. 7). Tins tent became hence-! 
forth the chief scene of his communications with | 
God. It was during these communications that a 
l>ecullarity is mentioned which apparently had not 
been seen before, it wits on his linal descent from 
Mount Sinai, after his second long seclusion, that a 
splendour shone on his face, as if from the gloiy of 
the Divine Presence. There is anothei form of the 
prophetic gift, in which Moses more nearly le- 
sembles the later prophets. It is clear that the 
prophetical office, as represented in the history of 
Moses, included the poetical form of composition 
which characterizes the Jewish prophecy generally. 
These poetical utterances, whether connected with 
Moses bv ascription or by actual authorship, enter 
so largely into the full Biblical conception of his 
character, that they must be here mentioned. 
1. “The song which Moses and the childien of 
Israel sung” (after the passage of the Red Sea, 
Kx. XV, 1-19). 2. A fiagment of a war-song 

against Ainalck (Ex, xvii. 16). 3. A fragment of 

a lyrical burst of indignation (Ex. xxxii. 18). 4, 
Probably, either from him or his immediate pro- 
hetic followers, the fragments of war-songs in 
Num. xxi, 14, 15, 27-30, preserved in the “ book 
of the wars of Jehovah,*' Num, xxi. 14 ; and the 
address to the well, xxi. 16, 17, 18. 5. The song 

of Moses (Dent, xxxii. 1-43), setting foi*th the 
greatness and the failings of Israel. 6. The bless- 
ing of Moses on the tribes (Deut. xxxiii. 1-29). 
7. The 90th Psalm, “A prayer of Moses, the man 
of God.** The title, like all the titles of the Psalms, 
is of doubtful authority, and the Psalm has often 
been lefeived to a later author. How far the 
gradual development of these revelations or pro- 
phetic utterances had any connexion with his own 
character and history, the materials are not such as 
to justify any decisive judgment. His Egypthm 
education must, on the one hand, have supplied him 
wicn much of ♦he ritual of the lai-aelite worship. 
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The coincidences between the arrangcmientB of the 
priesthood, the di*ess, the sacrifices, the ark, in the 
two countries, are decisive. On the other hand, 
the proclamation of tlie Unity of God, implies 
distinct antagoni^m, almost a conscious recoil 
against the Egyptian system. And the absence ol 
the doctrine of a future state proves at least a 
remai'kable independence of the Egyptian theology, 
in which that great doctrine held so prominent a 
place. The prophetic office of Moses can omy he 
fully considered in connexion with his whole 
character and appearance (Hos. xii, 13). He was 
in a sense peculiai* to himself the founder and re- 
presentative of his people. And, in accordanc* 
w'ith this complete identification of himself with liis 
nation, is the only strong personal trait which we 
aieable to gather from his history (Num. xii, 3). 
The word “ meek ** is hardly an adequate reading 
of the Hebrew term, which should be rather “much 
enduring,’* It represents what we should now 
designate by the word “disinterested.** All that 
is told of him indicates a withdrawal of himself, a 
preference of the cause of his nation to his own 
interests, which makes him the most complete 
example of Jew'ish patriotiMn. In exact conformity 
with his life is the account ol’ his end. The Book 
of Deuteronomy describes, and is, the long la.st 
farewell of the prophet to his people. It takes 
place on the first day of the eleventh month of the 
fortieth year of the wanderings, in the plains ot 
Moab (Deut. i. 3, 5). He is described as 12n 
years of age, but writli his siglit and his fivshness 
of strength unabated (Dent, xxxiv. 7). The ad- 
dress from ch. i. to ch. xxx. contains tlie recapitula- 
tion of the Law, Joshua is then appointed his 
successor. The Law is written out, and ortlered 
to be deposited in the Ark (ch. xxxi.). The song 
and the blessing of the tribes conclude the farewell 
(ch. xxxii, xxxni.). And then comes the mysterious 
close. As if to carry out to the last the idea that 
the prophet was to live not for himself, but for his 
people, he is told that he is to see the good land 
beyond the Jordan, but not to possess it himself. 
The sin for which this penalty was imposefl on the 
prophet is difficult to nsccitaiu clcaily. He ascends 
a mountain in the range which rises above the 
Jordan valley. The mountain tract was known by 
the general name of the riSGAii. Its summits 
apparently woe dedicated to difierent divinities 
(Num. xxiii. 14). On one of these, consecrated to 
Nebo, Moses took his stiind, and suivcyed fhe four 
great masstjs of Palestine west of the Jordan — sc 
fkr as it could be discerned from that height, Th# 
view' has passed into a proverb lor all nations. 

Moses the servant of Jehovah died theie in 
the land of Moab, according to the woi*d of Jehovah, 
and He buried him in a ‘ravine* in the land of 
Moab, ‘ before * Beth-peor — but no man knoweth of 
his sepulchre unto this day . . , And the childieu 
of Israel wept for Moses in the plains of Moab thirty 
days ” (Deut. xxxiv. 5-8). This is all that is said 
in the sacred record, Jewish, Arabian, and Chris- 
tian traditions have laboured to fill up the detail. 
His grave, though studiously concealed in the 
sacred naiTative, is shown by the Mussulmans' on 
the west (and therefore the wrong) side of the Jordan, 
between the Dead Sea and St, Saba, lu the 0, T 
the name of Moses does not occur so frequently 
after the close of the Pentateuch, ns niighb be 
expected. In the Psalms and the Prophets, how- 
ever, he is frequently named as the chief of the 
prophets. Itf the N. T. be is referred to portly as 
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Ilia represeiitative of the Law — as in the numerous 
l^assages cited aboT6-*>and in the vision of the 
TiunsHguration, where he appears side by side with 
ICiijah. As the author of tiie Law he is contrasted 
with Chiist, the Author of the Go^l : “ The law 
was given by Moses ” (John i. IT), The ambi- 
guity and tmnsitory nature of his glory is set 
agsiinst the permanence and clearness of Christianity 
(2 Cor. iii. 13-18), and his mediatorial character 
against the unbroken communication of God in 
Christ (Gal. iii. 19). His “service” of God is 
contrasted with Christ’s sonship (Heb. iii. 5, 6). 
But he is also spoken of as‘ a likeness of Christ ; 
and, as this is a point of view which has been 
almost lost in the Church, compared with the more 
familiar compaiisons of Chiist to Adam, David, 
Joshua, and yet has as 6rm a basis i.i fact as any 
of them, it may be well to draw it out in detail. 
1 . Moses is, as it would seem, the only character of 
the 0. T. to whom Christ expressly likens Himself, 
— ** Moses wrote of me ” (John v. 46). It sug- 
gests thi’ee main points of likeness: — (a.) Christ 
was, like Moses, the great Pi'ophet of the people — 
the last, as Moses was the first. (6.) Christ, like 
Moses, is a Lawgiver ; “ Him shall ye hear.” 
(c.) Chnst, like Moses, wjvs a Prophet out of the 
midst of the nation — “ from their brethren.” As 
Moses was the entire representative of his people, 
feeling for them more than for hiro&elf, absorbed 
in their interests, hopes, and fears, so, witli re- 
verence be it said, was Clirist. 2. In Heb. iii. 
1-19, xii, 24-29, Acts vii. J37, Christ is described, 
though more obscmely, as the Moses of the new 
dispensation — as the Apostle, or Messenger, or 
Mediator, of God to the people — as the Controller 
and L«‘ader of the dock or household of God. 3. 
Tlie details of their lives are sometimes, though 
not often, compared (Acts vii. 24-28, 35). In 
Jude 9 is an allusion to an altercation between 
Michael and Satan over the body of Moses. It 
jiroluibly refers to a lost apociyphal book, men- 
tioned by Origeii, called the ‘ Ascension, or As- 
Biiraption, of Moses.* 

M080riaiil = Mi£SHULLAM 11 (1 Esdr. ix. 14; 
comp. Kzi*. x. 15). 

]Io8or]amon = MESHULLAM 10 (1 Esdr. viii. 
44 ; comp. Kzr. viii. 16). 

Moth (Ileb. ’ds/i). By the Hebrew word we 
are certainly to understand some species of clothes- 
moth {tinea). Keference to the destructive habits 
of the clothes-moth is made in Job iv. 19, xiii. 28; 
Ps. xxxix. 11, &c. In Job .xxvii.' 18, “ He luiildeth 
his house as a moth,” it is clear that allusion is 
mjide either to the well-known case of the Tiriea 
pellioneliaf ov some allieii species, or else to the 
leaf-building larvae of some other member of the 
Lepidoptera. The clothes-moths belong to the 
group tineina, order LepUioptei'a. 

Mother. The superiority of the Hebrew over 
all contemporaneous systems of legislation and of 
morals is strongly shown in the higher estimation 
of the mother in the Jewish family, as contrasted 
with modem Oriental, as weU as ancient Oriental 
and classical usage. The king’s mother, as appeal's 
in the case of Biithsheba, was treated with e8|iecial 
honour (1 K. ii. 19; Ex. xx. 12; Lev, xix. 3; 
Deut. V. 16, xxi. 18, 21 ; Prov, x. 1, xv. 20, xvii. 
25, xxix. 15, xxxi. 1, 30). 

Mdiut, In the 0. T. our trans- 

lators have employed this word to lepresent the 
following tenns only of the original ; y) the Heb. 


Aar, with its derivative or kindled hatar or heror ; 
and (2) the Chaldee Utr: this last ocoum only ju 
Dan. ii. 35, 45. In the New Testament it is oon- 
fined almost exclusively to representing 6poi, The 
Hebrew word har, like the English “mountain,” 
is employed both for single eminences more or less 
isolated, such as Sinai, Gerizim, Ebal, Zion, and 
Olivet, and for ranges, such as Lebanon. It is also 
applied to a mountainous country or district. The 
various eminences or mountain-districts to which 
the word har is applied in the 0. T. are as follow : 
Abarim ; Amana ; OF tur Amalekites; ' of 
THE Amorites; Ararat; Baalah; B.\al- 
Hermon; Bashan; Bethel; Bether; Car- 
mel; Eral; Ephraim; Ephron; Esau; Gaash; 
Gerizim; Gilhoa; Gilead; Halak; Heres; 
Hermon; Hor(2); Horeu; of Israel; Je- 
ARiM; Judah ; Olivet, or of Olives ; Mizar ; 
Moriah; Naphtali; Neuo; Paran; Perazim; 
Samaria; Seir; Sepuar; Sinai; Sion, Siuion, 
or Shenir (all names for Heimon); Shapuer; 
Tabor ; Zalmon ; Zemaraim ; Zion. The 
Mount of the Valley was a district on the east 
of Jordan, within the temtoiy allotted to Reuben 
(Josh. xiii. 19), containing a number of towns. 
The frequent occurrence thmughout the Scriptures 
of personificiition of the natural features of the 
country is very remarkable. The following aie, it 
is believed, all the woids used with this object iu 
relation to mountains or hills: — 1. Head, lidsh, 
Gen. viii, 6; Ex. xix. 20; Deut, xxxiv. 1; IK, 
xviii. 42 ; (A. V. “ tc\p ”). 2, EARS, AznSth. 

Aznoth-Tabor, Josh. xix. 34: possibly in allusion 
to some projection on the top of the mountain. 
3. Shoulder, Cdtheph, Deut. xxxiii. 12 ; Josh. 
XV. 8, and xviii. 16 (“side”). 4. Side, Tsad . 

Used in reference to a mountain in 1 Sam. xxiii. 
26 ; 2 Sam. xiii. 34, 5. LoiNS or Flanks, 

CislSth. Chisloth-'rabor, Josh. xix. 12. It occurs 
also in the name of a viilt ge, probably situated on 
this pait of the mountain, Ha-Cesulloth, t. e , the 
“loins” (Josh. xix. 18), 6, KiB, Teela , Only 

used once, in speaking of the Mount of Olives, 
2 Sam. xvi. 13, and there translated “side.” 

7, Back, Shacem. Possibly the root of the name 
of the town Shechem^ which may be derived /rom 
its situation, as it weie on the back of Gerizim. 

8. Thigh, Jaredh, Appliai to Mount Ephraim, 

Judg. .xix. 1, 18; and to Lebanon, 2 K. xix. 23; 
Is. XXX vii. 24. Used also for the “sides” of a 
cave, 1 Sam. xxiv. 3. 9. The word tiunslated 

“covei-t*” in 1 Sain.z.\v. 20 is Sethert from sdOiar 
“ to hide,” and pi'obably lefeis to the shrubbeij or 
thicket through whicli AbigaiPs path lay. in this 
passage “ hill ** should be “ mountain.” The 
Chaldee iur is the name still given to tlie Mount 
of Olives, the Jehel 

Mount (Is. xxix. 3 ; Jer. vi. 6, &c,). [Siege.] 

Mountain of tho Amorites, specifically men- 
tioned Deut. i. 19, 2U (comp. 44). It seems to he 
the range which rises abruptly from the plateau jI 
et-Tih^ running from a little S. of W, to the N. of 
E., aiui of which the extremities are the</c6e/ Araif 
enrNakah westward, and Jehek eUMnkroh east- 
ward, and from which line tlie country continues 
mountainous all the way to Hebron, 

Mourning. The numerous list of words em- 
ployed in Scripture to express the various actions 
which ai’8 chaiacteristic of mouining, shows iii a 
great degiee the nature of the Jewish customs iu 
this Inspect. They appeal* to have consisted diiefiy 
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in the following pariiculiit^ >1. Benting the mottrning gdi'mente. They also sing the prakiM e< 

0 ]; other parts of the body. 2. Weeping and scream- the deceased. Niebuhr says both Mahometans and 
ing in on excessiTO degree. 3. Weaiiug sad-colutired Christians in Egypt hire wailing women, and wail 
garments. 4. Songs of lamentation. 5. Funeral at stated times* Burckhaidt says the women oi 

fetuits*, 6, Employment of persons, especially women, Atbam in Nubia shave their heads on the death of 

to lament* (1.) One markeil feature of Oi'icntal their nearest relatives — a custom prevalent also 
mourning is what may be called its studied pub- among several of the peasant tribes of Upper Egypt, 
.icity, and the careful obseiTance of the pi*e8cribed He also mentions wailing women, and a man in 
ceiemonies (Gen. xxiii. 2 ; Joh i. 20, ii. 8 ; Is. xv. distress besmearing his face with dirt and dust in 
3, &c,). (2.) Among the pailicular fbims observed token of grief. In the Arabian Nights aiH; freqneui 
the following may be mentioned : — a. Rending allusions to similar pmctices. They also mention 
the doilies (Gen, xxxvii. 29, 34, xliv. 13, &c.). ten days and forty days as pniioda of mourning. 
6. Di*essing in* sackcloth (Gen. xxxvii. 34; 2 Sam. Lane, speaking of the mwlerii Egyptians, says, 
iii. 31, xxi. 10, &c.). c. Ashes, dust, or earth “After death the women of the family raise cries 
sprinkled on the pei-son (2 Sam. xiii. 19, xv. 32, of lamentation called welwcldh or wilwdl, uttering 
&c.). cL Black or sad-cotoured garments (2 Sam. the most piercing shrieks, and calling upon tlie 
xiv. 2 ; Jer. viii. 21, &c,). <?. Removal of orna- name of the deceased, * 0, my master I 0, my 
ments or neglect of pei-son (Dent. xxi. 12, 13, &c.) re.source! 0, my misfortune I 6, my glory I' (see 
/. Shaving the head, plucking out 4he hair of th< Jer. xxii. 18). I’he females of the neighbourhood 
head or beard (Lev. x. 0 ; 2 Sam. xix. 24, &c.). come to join with them in this eoudamation : gene- 
g. Laying bare some part of the hotly (Is. xx. 2.. mlly, also, the family send for two or more neddd- 
xlvii. 2, &c.). A. Fasting or abstinence m nieiit or public wailing women. Each brings a tain- 

and drink (2 Sam. i. 12, iii. 85, xii. 16, 22, &c.). bourine, and beating them they exclaim, * Alas tor 
». In the same direction may be mentioned dimin- him !* The female relatives, domestics, and friends, 
ution in offerings to God, and prohilution to par- with their hair dishevelled, and sometimes with 
bike in sacrificial foot! (Lev. vii. 20 ; Deut. xxvi. rent clothes, beating their faces, cry in like manner, 
14). A. Oovering the ** upper lip,’* i. <?. the lower ‘Alas for him I’ These make no alteration in 
part of the face, and sometimes the hrtid, in token dress, but women, in some (xvses, dye their shirta, 
of silence (Lev. xiii. 45; 2 Sara. xv'. 30, xix. 4). head -veils, .and handkerchiefs of a dark-blue colour. 
I, Cutting the flesh (Jer. xvi, 6, 7, xli, 5). Beat- They visit the tombs at statixl periods” (J/orf. Eg» 
ing the b^y (Ez. xxi. 12; .Jer. XNxi. 19). m. Em- iii. 152, 171, 195). 

ploymeut of |ici-soiis hiretl for the purpose of Mouse (Heb. *ac6dr)^ occurs in Lev. xi. 29; 

mouniing (txjcl. xii. 5; Jer. ix. 17; Am. v. 16; 1 Sam. vi. 4, 5; Is. Ixvi, 17. The Hebrew word 

Matt. ix. 23). n. Akin to this usage the custom is in all probability generic, aud is not intended to 
for friends or passei-s-by to Join in the lamentations denote any particular specnes of mouse. The oii- 
of bemived or aftlicted pei*sons (Gen. 1. 3; Judg. giual wont denotes a field-ravager, and may therc- 
xi. 40;Jobii. 11, xxx. 25, &c.). o. The sitting fore comprehend any destructive rodent. It is pro* 
or lying posture in silence imlicative of grief (Ocn. l^ibie, however, that in 1 Sam. vi. 5, “ the mice 
xxiii. 3; Judg. xx. 26, &c.). p. Mouniing feast that mar the land*^ iimy include and more piwti- 
and cup of consolation (Jer. xvi. 7, 8). The peiy*^ culaidy refer to the short-tailed field-mice {Arvicola 
of mourning varied. In the case of Jacob it was agrestiSy Flem.), which Dr. Kitto says cause great 
seventy da^’s (Gen. I, 3) of Aaron (Num. xx. 29), destruction to the corn-l.ands of Syria, 
ami Moses (Deut. xxxiv. 8), thirty. A further Mowing. As the great heat of the climate in 
period of seven days in .lacob’.s case, Gen. 1. 10. Palestine and other similarly situateti countries 
Seven days for Saul, which may have been an .soon dries up the herbage itself, h.'iy-making in our 
abridged period in time of national danger, 1 Sam. sense of the term is not in use. Tiie term “ hay,” 
xxxi. 13. (3.) Similar practices are noticed in the therefore, in P. B. version of Ps. cvi. 20, is iii- 

Apocrypbal books. (4.) In Jewish writings not correct. So also Prov. xxvii. 25, and Is. xv. 6. 
Scriptural, these notices are in the main coiifirmerl. The “king’s mowings” (Am. vii. 3), t. mown 
and in some cases enlarged. (5.) In the last pljicc grass (Ps. Ixxii. 6), may ])erhaps refer to some royal 
we may mention-— a, the idolatrous “mourning right of early pastui age for the use of the cavalry, 
for Tamniuz,” Ez. viii. 14, as indicating identity Moza. 1. Son of Caleb the .son of Hezron (I Chr. 
of practice in certain cases among Jews and ii. 46), 2. Son of Zimri, and descendant of Saul 
heathens; and the custom in later days of oflerings (1 Chr. viii. ^6, 37, ix. 42, 43). 
of food at graves, Ecclus. xxx. 18. h. The pin- Mo'zall, one of the cities in the allotment of 
hibition, both to ^e high-priest and to Nazarites, Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 26 only), named between 
against going into mourning even for a father hac-Cephiiuh and Hekem. No trace of any name 
or mothei*, Lev. xxi. 10, 11 ; Num. vi. 7. The resembling Mozah has hitherto been discovered, 
inferior priests wem limited to the cases of their Interpreting the name accoiditig to its Hebrew de- 
near relatives. Lev. xxi. 1, 2, 4. c. The food eaten rivation, it may signify “ the spring-head” — the 
during the time of mourning was regarded as im- place at which the water of a spting gushes out. 
pure, D«ut, xxvi. 14; Jer. xvi. 5, 7; Ez. xxiv. A place of this name is mentioned in the Mishna 
17 ; Hob, ix. 4. (6.) When we turn to heathen as follows :—•* There was a place below Jerusalem 
writers we find similar usages prevailing among lamed Motsa ; thither they descended and gathered 
various nations of antiquity. (7.) With the prac- willow-branches,” •*. e. for the “ Feast of Tabei-* 
tices above mentioned. Oriental and other cus- nacles ” so called. To this the Gemara adds, “ the 
toms, ancient and modern, in great roeasum agree, place was a Colonia, that is, exempt from the king* 
D’Arvieux says, Arab men are silent in grief, but tribute.’* Schwarz (127) would identify Mozah 
the women scream, tear their hair, bands, and fiice, with the present Kuknkhy a village about 4 miles 
«id tlirow earth or sand on their heads. The older west of Jemsalem bh the Jailu road, ut the entranos 
women wear a blue veil and an old abba by way c€ of the great Wady Beit Bfaninah, 
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Vidberry-taroM (Heb. hmtnC) occurs only in | 
^ Sani. Y. 23 and 24, and 1 Chr. xiY, 14. We are 
quite unable to determine what kind of tree is de- 
noted by the Hebrew 6dod. The Jewish Rabbis, 
with several modern^veieions, understand the inul- 
beriy-tree ; others retain the Hebrew word. Celsius 
(iTssrofr. i, 335) believes the Hebrew Mod is iden- 
tical with a tree of similar name mentioned in a 
MS. work of the Ambic botanical writer Abu*l 
Fadli, namely, some species of Amyris or BaUaim» 
dondrtm* Dr. Koyle refere the Hebrew bdcd to the 
Arabic ShajraUaCbah, “ the gnat-tree,** which he 
dentifies with some species of poplar. Rosenmilller 
follows the LXX. of 1 Chr, xiv. 14, and believes 
** pear-trees ** are signified. As to the claim of the 
mulberry-tree to represent the beoditn oC Scripture, 
it is difiicult to see any foundation for such an in- 
terpretation. As to the tree of which Abu*l Fadli 
speaks, and which Sprengel identifies with Amyris 
gileadensiSf Lin., it is impossible that it can denote 
the bdod of the Hebrew Bible ; for the Amyndaceae 
are tropical shrubs, and never could have grown in 
tho valley of Rephoim. The explanation given by 
Royle, that some poplar is signified, is untenable; 
for the Hebrew hdod and the Arabic baka ai*e 
clearly distinct both in form and signification, as 
is evident fiom the difference of the second radical 
letter in each word. Though there is no evidence 
to show’ that the mulbcriy-tree occura in the He- 
brew Bible, yet the fruit of this tiee is mentioned 
in 1 Macc. vi. 34. 

Mule, the representative in the A, V. of the fol- 
lowing Hebrew words; — 1. Pered, PircUilif the 
common and feminine Hebrew nouns to express the 
“ mule the firet of which occurs in numerous 
piussage.s of the Bible, the latter only in 1 K. i. 33, 
38, 44. It is an interesting fact that we do not 
read of mules till the time of David, just at the 
time when the Israelites were becoming well ac- 
quainted with horacs. After this time horses and 
mules are in {Scripture often mentioned together. 
Michaelis conjectures that the Israelites first be- 
came acquainted with mules in the war which 
David earned on with the king of l^isibis (Zobah) 
(2 Sam. viii. 3, 4). In Solomon*s time it is pos* 
.sible that mules from Kgypt occasionally accom- 
panied the hoi*ses whicli we know the king of 
Israel obtained'frem that country ; for though the 
mule is not of frequent occurrence in the moim- 
menti of Kgypt, yet it is not easy to believe that 
the Egyptians were not well acquainted with this 
animal. It would appear that kings and great 
men only rode on mules. We do not read of mules 
at all in the N. T., perhaps therefore they had 
ceased to be imported. 2. Pecesh [Dromedary.] 
3. Yeirdm, is found only in Geii. xxxvi. 24, where 
the A. V. has mules ** as the rendering of the 
word. The passage where the Hebrew name occure 
is one concerning which various explanations have 
been attempted. Whatever may be the proper 
translation of the passage, it is quite ceiiaiu that 
the A. V, is incorrect in its rendering; — “ This was 
that Anali that found the mules in the wilderness 
as he fed the asses of Zibeon his father.** The most 
probable explanation is that which intci^prets yemim 
to mean ** warn springs,** as the Vulg. has it. 

Hap'pinL, a Benjamite, and one of the fourteen 
descendants of Rachel who belonged to the original 
colony of the sons of Jacob in Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 
21). In Num. xxvi. 3d the name is written 
Shupham. In 1 Chr. vii. 12» 15, is Shuppim 
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(the same as xxvi. 16), and viiL 5 Sheplmphnn. 
Hence it is probable that Muppim is a corruption 
of the text, and that Shupham is the true form. 

MurdAr. The principle on which the act of 
taking the life of a human being was r^rded by 
the Almighty as a capital offence is sta^ on ite 
highttt ground as an outrage on the likeness ef 
God in man, to be punished even when caused by 
an animal (Gen. ix. 5, 6 ; see also John viiL 44 ; 

1 John iii. 12, 1 5). Its secondaiy or social gi’ouiid 
appears to be implied in the -direction to replenish 
the earth which immediately follows (Gen. ix. 7). 
The postdiluvian command was limi^ by tlie Law 
of Moses, which, while it protected the accidental 
homicide, defined with additional strictness the 
ci'ime of murder. It prohibited corapeniuition or 
reprieve of the murderer, or his protection if he 
took refuge in the refuge-city, or even at the altar 
of Jehovah (Ex. xxi. 12, 14; Lev, xxiv. 17, 21 ; 
1 K. ii. 5, 6, 31). Bloodshed even in warfare was 
held to involve pollution (Num. xxiv. 33, 34; 
Deut. xxi. 1, 9; 1 Chr. xxviii. 3). It is not cer- 
tain whether a imister who killed Jiis slave was 
punished with death (Ex. xxi. 20). No puiii.sh- 
ment is mentioned for suicide attempted, iior does 
any s])ccial restriction api)ear to have attached 
to the property of the suicide (2 Sam. xvii. 23). 
Striking a pregnant woman so as to cause her death 
was punishable with death (Ex. xxi. 23). If an 
animal known to be vicious caused the death of ai>y 
one, not only was the animal destroyed, but the 
owner alhO, if he had taken no steps to restrain it, 
was held guilty of murder (Ex. xxi, 29, 31), The 
duty of executing punishment on the murderer is in 
the Law expressly laid on the “ revenger of blood ;** 
but the question- of guilt was to be previously de- 
dded by the Levitical tribunal. In regal times the 
duty of execution of justice on a murderer seems to 
have been assumed to some extent by the sover- 
eign, as well as the privilege of imixloti (2 Sam. 
xiii. 39, xiv. 7, It ; IK. ii. 34). It was lawful 
to kill a burglar taken at night in the act, but un- 
lawful to do so after sunrise (Ex. xxii. 2, 3). 

Mu'shi, the sou of Meiari the son of Kohath 
(Ex. vi. 19 ; Num. iii. 20 ; 1 Chr. vi. 19, 47, 
xxiii. 21, 23, xxiv. 26, 30), 

Music. The inventor of musical insteuments, 
like the fiist jioct and the fii-st forger of metals, 
was a Caiuite. According to the narrative of Geii. 
iv., Jubal the son of Lamech wjis “ the father of 
all such as handle the haiT) and organ,** that is of 
all playcra upon stringed and wind instruments. 
The first mention of music in the times after the 
Deluge is in the narrative of Laban's interview with 
Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 27). So that, in whatever way 
it was preserved,* the practice of music existed in 
the upland countiy of Syria, and of the three pos- 
sible kinds of musical instruments, two were known 
and employed to accompany the song. The tlu*«c 
kinds arc alluded to in Job xxi. 12. On the bauks 
of the Red Sea siing Moses and the children of 
Israel their triuniphal song of delivoranee from the 
hosts of Egypt; and Miriam, in celebration of 
the same event, exercised one of her functions as a 
prophetess by leading a pi'ocession of the women oif 
the camp, Wanting in chorus the burden to the 
song of Moses, “ Sing ye to Jehovah, for He bath 
triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath 
He thrown into the sea.** Tlie triumphal hymn oi 
Moses had unquestionably a religious character about 
it, but the employment of music in religious Bervice« 
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though idolatrous, is more distinctly marked in the 
%tivities which attended the erectiou of the golden 
ealf. The silver trumpets made by the metal 
workoi's of the tabernacle, which were used to dii^t 
the movements of the camp, point to music of a 
very simple kind (Num. x, 1-10), The song of 
Del^i'ah and Barak is cast in a distinctly metrical 
form, and was probably intended to be sung with a 
musical accompimiment as one of the people's songs. 
The simpler impromptu with which the women from 
the cities of Ismel gieeted David after the slaughter 
of the Philistine, was apparently struck off on the 
spar of tlie moment, under the influence of the wild 
joy with which *they welcomed tlieir national cham- 
pion, “ the darling of the songs of Isi-ael ” (1 Sam. 
xviii. 6, 7). Up to this time we meet with nothing 
like a systematic cultivation of music among the 
Hebmvs, but the establishment of the schools of the 
prophets appeal^ tu have supplied this want. What- 
ever the students of these schools may have been 
taught, music was an essential part of their pmctice. 
Professional musicians soon became attached to the 
court. David, seems to have gathered round him 
singing men and singing women*' (2 Sam. xix. 
35). Solomon did the same (Eccl. ii. 8), adding to 
the luxiuy of his court by his patronage of ai*t, and 
obtaining a imputation himself as no mean composer 
(1 K. iv. 32). But the Temple was the great 
school of music, and it was consecrated to its highest 
service in the worship of Jehovah. Before, how- 
ever, the elaborate arrangements had been made by 
David for the temple choir, there mvist have been 
a considerable body of musicians throughout the 
country (2 Sain. vi. 5), and in the procession which 
accompanied the aik from the house of Obededom, 
the Levites, with Chenaiiiah at their head, who had 
acquired skill fiom previous training, played on 
psalteries, haips, and cymbals, to the words of the 
psalm of thanksgiving which David hiul composed 
for the occasion (1 Chr. xv. xvi.). It is not im- 
probable that the Levites all along hiul practised 
music and tluit some musical service was pait of 
the worslilp of the tabernacle. The position wdiich 
they occupied among the other tribes naturally 
favoured the cultivation of an art which is essen- 
tially characteristic of a leisurely and peaceful life. 
The thiee great divisions of the tribe had each a 
repi-csen:ative family in the choir. Asaph himself 
appeal’s to have played on the cymbals (1 Chr. 
xvi. 5), and this wai* tlie case with the otlier leaders 
(1 Chr. XV. 19), perhajis to mark the time more 
distinctly, while the rest of the baud played on 
psalteries and hai-ps. The singers were distinct 
from both, as is evident in Ps. Ixviii, 25, “ the 
singers went before, the players on instruments fol- 
lowed after, in the midst of the damsels playing 
with timbrels.*’ The “ players on instruments *’ 
were the perfoj-mers upon stringed instruments, like 
the psaltery and harp. The “playera on instru- 
ments ** in J’s. Ixxxvii. 7, were different from these 
last, and were piojierly pipers or performers on 
perforated wind-instruments (see 1 K. i. 40). 
“The damsels playing with timbrels” (comp. 1 
Chr. xiii. 8) seem to indicate that women took pai-t 
in the temple choir. The trumpets, which are 
mentioned among the instruments played befoi’e the 
ark (1 Chr. xiii, 8;. appear to liave been reseiTed 
for the priests alone ( 1 Chr. xv, 24, xvi. 6). As 
they weie also used in royal proclamations ( 2 K. 
xi. 14), they were probably intended to set forth 
bf way of symbol the royalty of Jehovah^ the 
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theocratic king of his people, as well as to sound 
the alarm against His ^enemies (2 Chr, xiii, 12), 
The altar was the table of Jehovah (Mai. i. 7), and 
the sacrifices were His feasts (£x. xxiii. 18), so the 
solemn music of the Levites corresponded to tne 
melody by which the banquets of eailhly monai’chs 
were accompanied. The Temple was His palace, 
and as the Levite sentries watched the gates by 
night they chanted the songs of Zion ; one of these 
it has been conjectured with probability is Ps. cxxxiv. 
In the private as well as in the religious life of the 
Hebrews music held a prominent place. The kings 
had their court musicians (Eccl. ii. 8) who bewail^ 
their death (2 Chr. xxxv. 25), and in the luxurious 
times of the later monai'chy the effeminate gallants 
of Israel, reeking with perfumes and stretched upon 
their couches of ivory, were wont at their banquets 
to accompany the song with the tinkling of the 
psaltery or guitar (Am, vi. 4-6), and amused them- 
selves with devising musical instruments while 
their nation was perishing. But while music was 
thus made to minister to debauchery and excess, it 
was the legitimate expression of miiih and gladness, 
and the indication of peace and prosperity. It was 
only when a curse was upon the land that the pro- 
phet could say, “ the mirth of tabrets censeth, the 
noise of them that rejoice endpth, the joy of the 
harp ceasetli, they shall not drink wine with a 
song** (Is. xxiv. 8, 9). The bridal processions as 
they passed through the streets were accompanied 
with music and song (Jer. vii. 34), and these 
ceased only when the land was desolate (Ez, xxvi. 
13). The music of the banquets was accompanied 
with songs and dancing (Luke xv. 25), The tii- 
uinphal pioceasions which celebrated a victory wera 
enlivened by minstrels and singers ( Ex. xv. 1 , 20 ; 
Judg. y. 1, xi. 34 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 6, xxi. 1 1 ; 2 Chr. 
XX. 28; Jud. xv. 12, 13), and on extraordinary 
occasions they even accompanied annies to battle. 
Besides songs of triumph there were also religious 
songs (Is. XXX. 29 ; Am. v. 23 ; Jam. v. 13), 
“songs of the temple” (Am. viii. 3), and songs 
which were sung in idolatrous worship (Ex. xxxii, 
18). Love songs are alluded to in Ps. xlv. title, 
and Is. V. 1, There were also the doleful songs ot* 
the funeral pi’ocession, and the wailing chant of the 
mourners who went about the streets, the profes- 
sional “keening** of those who were skilful in 
lamentation (2 Chr. xxxv. 25 ; Eccl. xii. 5 ; Jer, 
ix. 17-20; Ain. v, 16). The grape gatlierers sang 
as they gathered in the vintage, and the wine- 
presses were trodden with the shout of a song (Is. 
xvi. 10 ; Jer. xlviii. 33); the women sang as they 
Joiled at the mill, and on every oci^sion the land 
of the Hebrews during their national prasjierity 
was a land of music and melody. *i'here is one 
class of musicians to which allusion is casually made 
(liicclus. ix. 4), and who were probably foreigners, 
the harlots who fieqncnted the streets of great 
cities and attracted notice by singing and playing 
the guitar (Is. xxiii. 1 5, 16). There are two aspects 
in which music appears, and about which little 
satisfactoiy can be said: tlie mysterious influence 
which it had in driving out the evil spirit from 
Saul, and its intimate conttexion with prophecy and 
prophetical inspiration. From the instances in 
whicli it occurs, it is evident that the same Hebrew 
root is used to denote the inspiration under which 
the prophets spoke and the minstrels sang. All 
that can be safely concluded is that in their external 
manifestations jhe effect of music in exciting the 
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(itnotioiM of the sensitive Hebrews, the frepzy of 
Saul’s madness (1 Sam. xviii. 10), and the mligione { 
enthusiasm of the prophets, whether of Baal or Je- 
hovah, were so pearly alike as to be described by 
the same word. The case of Saul is more difficult 
still. We cannot be admitted to the secret of his 
dark malaxiy. Two turning points in his histoiy 
are the two interviews with Samuel, the firet 
(1 Sam. X. 5) and the last, if we except that di'ead 
encounter which the despairing monarch challenged 
before the fotal day of Gil boa. The last occasion 
of their meeting was the disobedience of Saul in 
spu-ing tlie ^ znalekites, for which he was rejected 
fioni being king (I Sam. xv. 26). Immediately 
after this we are told the Spirit of Jehovah departed 
from Saul, and an “ evil spirit from Jehovah trou- 
bled him ” (1 Sam. xvi. 14) ; aud his attendants, 
who had perhaps witnessed the strange ti ansforma* 
tion wrought upon him by the music of the pro- 
phets, suggested that the same means should be 
employed for his restoration (1 Sam. xvi. 16, *23). 
But on two occasions, when anger aud jealousy su- 
pej vened, the remedy which had soothed the fieiizy 
af insanity had lost its charm (1 Sam. xviii. 10, 
ll, xix. 9, 10). 

Musicsd Instmmentz. In addition to the in- 
struments of music which have been represented in 
our^*ersion by some roodoni word, and aie treatetl 
under their respective titles, tliere are ether tcniis 
which aio vaguely or generally rendered. These 
are- 1. Chald., reniWed “instruments 

of iiiusick*’ in Dan. vi. 18. The margin gives 
“or taOiet perhaps lit. conculthics,'* Tl»e last-men- 
tioned rendering is that approved by G&senius, and 
seems most probable. — 2. Minnim., leiidercd with 
great probability “.stringed-instruments*’ in Ps. cl. 

4. It apjHjavs to lie a gwioinl teim, but kwoud this 
nothing is known of it.— 3. “an instrument 

of ten strings,*' Ps. xcii. 3. The fbll phrase is 
’dsdr, “ a tcMi-stringed psaltery,” as in Ps. xxxiii. 2, 
cxliv. 9 ; and the ti ue reinlering of the first •men- 
tioned pissagc would be “ upon an instrument of 
ten strings, even ujion the psaltery.” — 4. Shiddah, 
in Eccl. ii. 8 only, “I gat me nieu-singers and 
women-siiigers, and the delights of the sons of men, 
musical instrumentSy aiid that of all sorts** 'fhe 
words thus rendeied have received a great variety 
of meanings. But the most piokible iiitorpietatioii 
to be put upon them is that suggested by a ustige 
of the Talmud, where s/iiddh denotes a “palan- 
quin” or “litter” for women. — 5. Shdlishtniy ren- 
dered “ instruments of rausick ” in the A. V. of 
1 Ham. xviii. 6, au-i in the margin “ three-stringed 
Instruments.” Roediger translates “ triangles,” 
whieh are said to have been invented in Syria, 
fi oni the same root. We have no means of deciding 
which is the more correct. 

Mustard oamra ill Matt. xiii. 31, xvii. 20 ; Mark 
iv. 31 ; Luke xiii. 19, xvii. 6. The subject of the 
inustaiti-tree of Scripture has of late years been a 
matter of considerable controversy, the common 
mustard-plant being 8uppose<l unable to fulfil the 
demands of the Biblical allusion. In a paper by 
the late Dr. Boyle, read liefbre the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and published in Ko. xv. of their Journal 
(1844), entitled, “On the Identification of the 
Mustaixl-tree of Sciipture,” the author concludes 
that the Salvadora persica is the tree in question. 
He supposes the Salvadora persica to be the same 
as the tree called Khardal (the Arabic for mnstard), 
aoeds of which are employed tnreughout Syria as a 
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aubstitiite for mustai^, of which they have the 
taste and propei*ties. This tree, according to the 
statement of Mr, Aineuny, a Syrian, quoted by Dr« 
Royle, is found all along the banks of the Jordan, 
near the lake of Tiberias, and near Damascus, and 
is said to be generally recognised In Syi'ia as the 
mustard-tree of Scripture. Notwithstanding all 
that has been adduced by Dr. Royle in sup^iort 
his argument, wo confess ourselves unable to believe 
that the subject of the mustard-tree of Scripture is 
thus finally settled. But, before the claims of the 



The objection ('ommoiily made against any Sinapis 
being tin* jdant of the parable is, that the seed 
grew into “a tree,” or, as St. Luke has it,, “ a 
great tree,” in the branches of wliich the fowls of 
the air are said to come and lodge. Now in answer 
to the above <)hjc*ction it is urged with gi'eat truth, 
that the exp» essioii is fisruiative and Oriental, and 
that in a proverbial simile no literal ^accuracy is to 
be expect(*d. Jt is an error, for which the languago 
of Scripture is not accountable, to assert, as Dr 
Itoyle and some others liave done, that the passage 
implies that birds “ built their nests ” in the tree, 
the Greek wonl has no such meaning, the woixl 
merely means “ to settle or rest upon ” any thing 
for a longer or shorter time ; nor is there any occa- 
sion to suppose that the expiession “fowls of the 
air ” denotes imy other than the smaller insessorial 
kinds, linnets, fiiiclies, &c. Hiller’s explanation is 
probably the correct one ; that the birds* came and 
settled on the mustard-plant for the sake of the 
seed, of which they are very fond. Again, what- 
ever the Simpis may be, it is expressly said to be a 
herb, or more properly “ a garden herb,” Irby and 
Mangles mention the large size which the mustard- 
plant attains in Valestiiie. In their journey from 
Bysan to Adjelomi, in the Jordan valley, they 
crossed a sm^l plain voiy thickly covered witn 
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herl«^» paviicularly the mu&tnixl-planti which 
reai'hed as high as (heir horses’ heads. Dr. Thom- 
son also says he has seen the Wild MustaH on the 
rich plain of Akkar ns tall as the hoi-se and the 
rider. If thcn» the wild plant on the rich plain of 
Akkar grows os high as a man on horseback, it 
might attain to the same or a gieater height when 
ill a cultivated garden. The expression “ which is 
indeed the least of all seeds,” is in all probability 
hyperbolical, to denote a veiy small seed indeed, as 
thei’e are many seeds which are smaller than tnns- 
taid. “The Lord in his popular teaching,” says 
Tixmch {Notes on rarabks^ 108), “ adhoied to 
the popular language;” and the mustard-seed was 
usetl proverbially to denote anj-lhing very minute. 

Muth-lab'ben. ^*To the chief musician upon 
Muth-labben,” is the title of Ps. ix., ivhich has 
given rise to infinite conjecture. Two difficulties 
in connexion with it have to be resolved ; fu-st, to 
determine the true reading of the Hebrew, and then 
to ascei-tiiin it« me.aning. Neither of these ])oints 
has been satisfactorily explaiiieii. If tlie lejidiug of 
Vulgate and LXX. be correct with i-egaid to the 
consonants, the words might be pointed thue, 

*al dldindth, “ upon Alamoth,” as in the 
title of Ps. xlvi., and is possibly a fragment of 
Koracht ** for the sons of IComh,” 

which appeal's in tlie same title. But if the Ma- 
soretic r^ing be the true one, it is hard to attach 
any meaning to it. The Targum rendej's the title 
of the [isalm, — “ on the death of the man who camo 
forth from between the camps,” alluding to Cloliath, 
the Philistine champion (1 Sam, xvii, 4). Others 
render it “on tlie death of the son,” and apply it 
to Absalom. Hashi’s words are — “ but i say that 
this song is of the future to cfime, wlien the child- 
hood and youth of Israel shall be made white, and 
their righteousness be revealed and their s;d ration 
dmw nigh, when Esau and his seed sliall be blotted 
out.” Done.^h supyioses that hibhen was the name 
of a man who warred with David in those days, 
and to whom reference is made as “ the wicked ” in 
verse 5. Arama (quot«>d by Dr. Gill in his Expo- 
sition) identifies him with Saul, As a last i-esouice 
Kimchi suggests that the title was intended to con- 
vey instructions to the Levite minstrel Ben (1 Ohr. 
XV. 18). There is i-eason, however, to suspect that 
the reading in tliis verse is corrupt, as the name is 
not repeated with the others in vei*se 20. There 
snill remain to be noticed the conjectures of Dclitzsch 
that Muth-labben denotes the tone or melody with 
the woi'ds of the song associatisi wiUi it, of others 
that it was a musical instrument, and of Hupfeld 
that it was the commencement of an old song, 
either signifying “ die for the son,” or “ death to 
the son.” On all accounts it seems extiemely pi-o- 
bable that the title in its present form is only a 
fragment of the original, which may have been in 
full whai hiis been suggested above. 

Kyn'duB, a town on the coast of Caria, between 
MiLETUS‘and HALICARNASSUS. We find in 1 Macc. 
XV. 23 that it was the residenoe of a Jewish popu- 
lation. The name still lingers in the modem Men- 
ieschc^ though the remains of the city are probably 
at Gurnisklu, 

an impoi-tant town in Lycia, and inte- 
resting to us as the place where St. Paul, on bis 
voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii, 5), was removed from 
the Adramyttiau ship wliidi had brought him fr<m 
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Caesarea, and entered the Alexandiian ship in which 
he was wi-ecked on the coast of Malta. Myra 
(called Vetnbra by the Giwks) is ramarkable still 
fbr its remains of various })erio^ of history. The 
tombs, enriched with ornament, and many of them 
having inscriptions in the ancient Lycian character, 
show that it must have been wealthy in early times. 
Its enormous theatre attests its considerable popul- 
ation in wdiat may lie called its Gieek age. In the 
deep goige which leads into the mountains is a 
large Byzantine church, a relic of the Chnstiauily 
which may have begun with St. Paul’s visit. 
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Myrrh, the representative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew ao»*ds Mor and Lof. — 1. Mar is mcii- 
tion«l ill Ex. xxx. 23, as one of the ingiedieiit. ot 
the “oil of holy ointment;” in Esth. ii. 12, as one 
of the substances usc^^l in the pui'ificatiou of women ; 
in Ps, xlv. 8, Prov. vii. 17, and in .s<*vei'al passages 
in Canticles, as a perfume, I'lie Greek o«*cui*s in 
Matt. ii. 11 amongst the gifts brought by the wise 
men to the infant Jesus, and in Mark xv. 23, it is 
said that “ wine mingled with mynh ” was ofi'eied 
to, but refused by, our Lonl on the cross. Myrrh 
was also used for embalming (see .lohn xix. 39, and 
Herod, ii. 8G). Various conjetJtures have been 
made as to the real nature of the substance denoted 
by the Hebrew mdr (see Celsius, Ificrob. i. 522), 
and much doubt has existed as to the countiies in 
which it is produced. Accoi’ding to the testimony 
of Herodotus (hi. 107), Dioscorides (i. 77), Theo- 
phrestus (ix. 4, §1), Diodorus Siculus (ii. 49), 
Stiialw, Pliny, Sic,, the ti-ee which produces myrrh 
gi'ows in Aiabia. Eorsk&l mentions two myrrh- 
producing trees, Amyris Kataf and Amt/ns Kafaly 
as occuiTing near Haes in Arabia Felix. ’I'he myrrh- 
tree which Ehrenberg and Hemprich found in the 
borders Arabia Felix, and that which Mr. John- 
son saw in Abyssinia are believed to be identical ; 
the tree is tlie Balsamodendron myrrha^ “ a low 
thorny ragged -looking tree, with bright ti-ifoliate 
leaves it is probably the Murr of Abu ’1 Fadli, 
of which he says “ murr is the Arabic name of a 
thoray ti-ee like an acacia, from which flows a whh^ 

V 
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^uk]» which thkjlcfins and becomes a gum.*’ The 
Bahamodwdirm myrrlia^ which pitxluccK the myrrh 
of commerce, has a wood and bark which emit a 
strong odour ; the gum which exudes from the bark 
is at first oily, but becomes hard by exposuw to 
the air: it belongs to the natural oi^er Terty 
hintlioceae. For the “ wine mingled with myrrh/* 
see Gall. — 2. L6t, en-oneously translated “ mynh ** 
in the A, V. in Gen. xxxvii. 25, xliii. 11, the only 
two passages where the word is found, is generally 
considered to denote the odorous resin which exudes 
from the branches of the Cvdus creticiis, known by 
the name of ladanum or labdanum. It is clear that 
Idt cannot signify “ myn’h/* which is not produced 
in Palestine, yet the Staiptural pa^^sages in Gentsis 
speak of this substtmee i\s being px'iwiled from 
Gilead into Eg}'pt. There are several species of 
Cisius, all of which are believed to yield the gum 
ladanum. hut the species mentioned by Dioscorides 
is in all probability identical with the one which is 
found in Palestine, viz., the Cistus cretictis. There 
can 1)6 no doubt that the Hebrew Idtf the Arabic 
tadan^ the Greek A^5 ovod, the Latin and English 
Iddamm, are identical. The Cistus belongs to the 
Natural order Cistaceae, the Rock-rose family. 

Hyrtle (Heb. hadas)^ There is no doubt that 
the A . V, is correct in its translation of the Hebrew 
word, for all the old versions are agreed upon the 
point, and the identioil noun occura in Arabic as 
tlie name of the “ myrtle/’ Mention of the myiile 
is made in Neh. viii. 15 ; Is. xli. 19, Iv. 13; Zech. 
i. 8, 10, 11. The modern Jews still adorn with 
myrtle the booths and sheds at the Feast of Ta- 
beinacles. Formerly, as we learn from Nehemiah 
(viii. 15), myrtles grew on the hills about Jeru- 
salem. ** On Olivet,” says Dean Stanley, nothing 
is now to be seen but the olive and the fig tree 
on some of the hills, however, near Jerusalem, 
Hasselquist observed the myrtle. Dr. Hooker says 
it is not uncommon in Samaria and Galilee. There 
ara several of the species of the genus Myrtus, but 
iheMyrivs communis is the ouly kind denoteil by the 
Hebrew H^xdas : it belongs to the natural order 
taccae, and is too well known to need description. 
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Xy'sia. It we were required to fix the exact 
limits of this noi*th •western disti'lct of Asia Minor, 
a long discussion might be necessary. But it is 
mentioned only once in the N. T. (Acts xvi. 7, H), 
and that cuisorily and in reference to a passing 
journey. The best description that can he given 
of Mysia at this time is that it was the regimx- about 
the frontier of the provinces of Asia and Bithjmia. 
The term is evidently used in an ethnologioai, not 
a political sense. 


N 

Ka’am. One of the sons of Caleb the son of 
Jcphunneh (1 Chr. iv. 15). 

Ha'amah. 1. One of the four women whose 
names are preserved in the records of the world 
before the Flood; all except Eve being Cainites. 
She was daughter of Lamech by his wife Zillali, 
and sister, as is expressly mentioned, to Tubalcain 
(Geu. iv. 22 only).— 2. Mother of king Rchoboam 
(1 K. xiv. 21, 31 ; 2 Chr. xii. 13). On each occa- 
sion she is distinguished by the title “the (not 
*an/ as in A. V.) Ammonite.” She was therefore 
one of the foi cign women whom Solomon took into 
his establishment (1 K. xi. 1). In the LXX. (IK. 
xii. 24, answering to xiv. 31 of the Hebrew text) 
she is stated to have been the “ daughter of Ana 
(t. e. Haium) the son of Nahash.” 

Na'amah, one of the towns of .Judah in the 
district of the lowland or Shefelah (Josh. xv. 41), 
Nothing more is known of it. 

Ha'aman— or to give him the title conferred on 
him by our Loi-d, “ Naamau the Syiian,” An 
Aramite warrior, a remarkable incident in whose 
life is preseived to us through his connexion with 
the prophet Elisha. The narrative is given in 
2 K, v. Of Naaman the Syrian there is no men- 
tion in the Bible except in this connexion. But a 
Jewish tradition, at least as old as the time of 
Josephus {Ant. viii. 15, §5), and which may very 
well be a genuine one, identifies liiin with the 
archer whose ai'iow, whether at random or not, 
stnick Ahab with his mortal wound, and thus 
“gave deliverance to Syiia,” The expression is 
I'emaikablc — “ beciiuse that by him Jehovah had 
given deliverance to Syriu.** The most natural 
explanation periinps is that Naaman, in delivering 
hb country, h.ad killed one who was the enemy of 
Jehovah not less than he was of Syria. Whatever 
the paiticular exploit referred to was, it had given 
Naaman a great position at the court of Benhadad. 
He was coinmandei -in- chief of the army, and was 
nearosl to the peraon of the king, whom he accom- 
panied officially, and supported, when he went to 
worship in the temple of Kinimon (ver, 18), He 
was afilicted with a leprosy of the white kind (ver, 
27), which had hitherto defied cure. The circum- 
stonces of his visit to Elisha hare been drawn out 
under the latter head, and need not be repeated 
here. His request to be allowed to take away two 
mules’ burthen of eaith is not easy to undei'stand. 
The natural exphmation is that, with a feeling akin 
to tliat which prompted the Pisan invaders to take 
away the earih of Aceldama for the Campo Santo 
at Pisa, the grateful convert to Jehovah wished to 
take away some of the earth of HU country, to 

I form an altar. But in the narrative there Uno 
mention of an altai*. How long Naaman lived to 
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continue n worshipper of JeiioTah while assisting 
olHcially at the worship of Kimmony we are not told. 

OneofthefamilyofBenjatnin wltocame 
down »o Egypt with Jacoby as read in Gen. xlvi. 21. 
Aocoixling to the LXX, version of that passage he was 
the son of Bela, winch is the parentage assigned to him 
in Num. xxvi, 40, where, in tlie enuinei'ation of the 
sons of Benjamin, he is said to be the son of Bela, 
and head of tlie family of the Naamites. He is also 
m koued among the sons of Bela in I Chr. viii. 3, 4. 

Naam'atilite, the gentilio name' of one of Job’s 
friends, S^phai* the Naamathite (Job ii. 11, xi. 1, 
XX, 1, xlii. 9). Thei'e is no other trace of this 
name in the Bible, and the town whence it is de- 
rived, is unknown. If we may judge from modern 
usage, sevei-al places so called probably existed on 
the Arabian boiders of Syria. 

Ka'amites, the, the family descended h orn Naa- 
MAN , t he gi ^ndson of Benjamin (Num. xxvi. 40 only). 

Na'arah, the second wife of Ashur, a descendant 
of Judali (1 Chr. iv. 5, (i). 

Naaia'i. One of the valiant men of David’s 
armies (1 Chr. xi. 37). In 1 Chr. he is called the 
son of Ezbai, but in 2 Sam. xxiii. 35 he apjreai's as 
** Paarai the Arbite.” Kennicott decides that the 
foiTDer is conect, 

Ha’aran, a city of Ephi-aim, which in a veiy 
ancient lecord (1 Chr. vii. 28 ) is mentioned ns the 
ea>teni limit of the tiilie. It is very probably iden- 
tical with Naahatii, 01 moie iiccuiately Naarah. 

Na'arath (the Heb. is=:to Naarah, which is 
therefore the real foi m of the name), a place named 
(Josh. xvi. 7, only) as one of the laudmai'ks on the 
(southern) boundary of E[)hraim. It appeals to 
have lain between Ataroth and Jericho. If Ataroth 
be the present AtarOf then Naarah was probably 
somewhere lower down the wady. Eusebius and 
Jerome speak of it ns if well known to them — 

” Naorath, a small village of the Jews five miles 
from Jericho.” ISchwarz ( 147) fixes it at “ Ncama,” 
also “five miles from Jericho,” meaning perhaps 
the name of the lower part of the great 
iVadi/ Muti/a/i or eUAsns. 

Naasli'on. [Nahshon.] 

Haa>88'oil. The Greek fonn of the name Nah- 
8H()N (Matt. i. 4; Luke iii. 32 only), 

Na'aUlTUit One of the family of Addi (1 Esdr. 
ix. 31). 

Kaltal, one of the charactere introduced to us in 
David’s wanderings, apptreiitly to give one detailed 
glimpse of his whole state of life at that time 
(1 Sam. XXV.). He was a sheepmaster on the con- 
fines of Judaea and the desert, in that part of the 
country which bore from its great conqueror the 
name of Caleb (1 Sarn. xxx. 14, xxv. 3). He was 
himself, according to Jo.sephus, a Ziphite, and his 
residence Eminaus, a plai:e of that name not othei^ 
'Wise known, on the southern Caimel, in the pasture 
lands of Maou. His wealth, as might be expected 
from his abode, consisted chiefly of sheep and goats, 
which, as in Palestine at the time of the Cliristinn 
era (Matt, xxv.) and at the present day, fed together. 
The traditidh piesen’ed in this case the exact number 
of each— 3000 of the foimer, 1000 of the latter, 
it was the custom of the shepheitls to drive them 
into the wild downs on the slopes of Caimel ; and 
it was whilst they were on one of these pastoral ex- 
cursions, that they fhet a band of outlaws, who 
^wed them unexpected kindness, protecting them , 
hy day and night, and never th^selves commit- i 
luig any depredations 'xxv. 7, 15, 16). Once] 
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a year there was a grand Ixinqiiet, on Comiel, ** like 
the fesist of a king ” (xxv. 2, 4, 36). It waa on 
one of the.se occasions that Nabal came across the 
path of the man to whbm he owes his place in hia> 
tory. 'I'eu youths flora the chief of the fi'eebooters 
approached him with a triple salutation — enumer- 
ate the sei-vices of their roaster, and enued by 
claiming, with a mixture of conitesy and detiunce, 
characteristic of the East, ” whatsoever cometh into 
tiiy hand for thy servants and for thy son David.” 
The gi*eat shetpmasfer was not disposed to recognise 
^this unexpected parental relation. On hearing the 
demand of tiie ten petitioners, he sprang up (LXX.), 
and brake out into fury, “ Who is David ? and who 
is the son of Jesse?”— -“What runaway slaves are 
these to interfere with my own domestic arrange- 
ments?" ^xxv, 10, 11). The moment that the 
messengere weie gone, the shepherds that stood by 
perceived the danger that their master and them- 
selves would incur. To Nabal himself they durst 
not speak (xxv. 1 7). To his wife, ns to the good 
angel of the household, one of the shepherds told 
the state of atlairs. She, with the oflei iiigs usual 
on such ocrasions (xxv. 18, comp. xxx. 11 ; 2 Sam. 
xvi. 1 ; 1 Chr. xii. 40). loaded the aases of Nsihars 
large establishment — herself mounted one of them, 
and, with her attendants running before her, rode 
down the hill towards Da vids encampment. David 
htad already made the fauil vow of extermination 
(xxv. 22). At this moment, as it would seem, 
Abigail appeal e»l, threw heiself on her face belbre 
him, and poured forth her petition in lungiuige 
which botli in foim and expression almost a.ssumes 
the tone of poetry, Slie returns with the news of 
David’s recantation of his vow, Nabal is then in 
at the height of his orgies, and his wife dared not 
communicate to him either his danger or his esciipe 
(xxv. 36). At break of day she told him both. 
The stupid reveller was suddenly roused to a sense 
of that which impended over him. “ His heart died 
within him, and he became as a .stone.” It was as 
if a stioke of apoplexy or paralysis had fallen upon 
him. Ten days he lingered, “and the Loid smote 
Nabal, and he died” (xxv, 37, 38).* 

Nabari'as. Apparently a corruption of Zeeha* 
riuh (I Esdr. x. 44; comp. Neh. viii. 4). 
Na'bathites, the^ 1 Maa'. v. 25 ; ix. 35. [Nk- 
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Na'both, victim of Almb and Jezebel, He was 
a Jezieelite, and the owner of a small portion of 
ground (2 K. ix. 25, 2G) that lay on the eastern 
slojie of the hill of Jezreel, He had also a vineyard, 
of which the situation is not quite certain. According 
to the Hebrew text (IK. xxi. 1) it was in Jezreel, 
but the LXX. render the whole clause differently, 
1’he royal palace of Ahab was close upon the city 
wall at Jezreel. According to both texts it immed- 
iately adjoined the vineyard (1 K. xxi. 1, 2, Heb. ; 

1 K. xxi. 2, LXX. ; 2 K. ix. 30, 36), and it thus 
became an object of desire to the king who offered 
an equivalent in money, pr anotiier vineyard, in ex- 
change foi' this. Naboth, in the independent spirit 
of a Jewish landholder, refused. “ Jehovah forbid 
it to me that I should give the inheritance of my 
fathers unto thee." Ahab was cowed by this reply ; 
but the proud spirit of Jezebel was roused. She 
took the matter into her own hands. A solemn 
fast was proclaimed as on the announcement of some 
great cal^ity. Naboth was “ set on high ” in the 
public place of Samaria : two men of worthless cha- 
racter accused him of haring ‘^coraed God and thr 
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king.** He and his childivn (2 K. ix. 26) were 
dittgged out of the city and despatched the, same 
night. The place of execution theie, was by the 
large tank or I’eseiToir, tvhich still I'emsins on the 
slojie of the hill of Siunaiia, immediately outside 
the walls. The usual punishment for blasphemy 
was enfoi'ced. Naboth and his sons were stoned ; 
and the blood from their wounds ran down into the 
watem of the tank below. 

Vahuchodono'sor. Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon (1 lisdr. i. 40, 41, 45, 48 { Tob. xiv. 15 j, 
Jud. i. 1, 5, 7, 11, 12, ii 1, 4, 19. iii. 2, 8, iv. 1, 
vi. 2, 4, xi. 7, 23, xii. 13, xiii. 18). 

Ka'chonU Tlumhing-noor, the place at which 
the ark had arrived in its progress fiom Kirjath- 
jearim to Jerusalem, whcti Uzzah lost his life in 
his too hasty zeal for its safety (2 Sam. vi. 6). 

Na'ohor. 1. The brother of Abraham (Josh, 
xxiv. 2). [Nahor 1.] — 2. The grandfather of 
Abraham (Luke iii. 34). [Nahor 2.] 

Ha'dab. 1. The eldest son of Aaron and Eli- 
sheba, Kx. vi. 23; Num. iii. 2. He, his father 
and brother, and seventy old men of Israel were led 
out from the midst of the assembled people (Ex. 
xxiv. 1 ), and were commanded to stay and worship 
God “ afar ofT,” below the lofty summit of Sinai, 
where Moses alone was to come neai' to the LoixJ. 
Subsequently (Lev. x. 1) Nadab and his brother 
were struck dead before tlie sanctuary by fire horn 
the Lord. Their offence was kindling the incense 
in their censei*s with “ stmiigc** fiie, ue.y not taken 
from that which burned perpetually (Lev. vi. 13) 
on the altar.— 2. King Jeroboam’s son, who suc- 
ceeded to the till one of Israel B.C. 954, and reigned 
two years (1 K. xv. 25-31). At the siege of Gib- 
bethon a coiwpiiacy broke out in the midst of the 
army, and the king was slain by Baaslia, a man of 
Issachar.— 3. A son of Shammai (1 Chr. ii. 28), 
of the tribe of Judah.— 4. A son of Gibeon (1 Chr. 
viii. 30, ix. 36) of the tribe of Benjamin. 

Nadab'atha, a place from which the bride was 
being conducted by the chihlreii of Jambii, when 
Jonathan and Simon atfcicked them (I Mace. ix. 37). 
That Nadabatha was on the east of Jordan is most 
probable. On the east of Jordan the only two names 
that occur as {xissible are Nebo and Nabathaea. 

. Nag'ge, one of the ancestor of Christ (Luke 
iii. 25). It represents the Heb. Nogah (1 Chr. iii. 
7). Nagge must have lived about the time of 
Onias 1. and the commeucement of the Macedonian 
dynasty. 

Nali^alal, one of the cities of Zebulun, given 
with its ** suburbs” to the Merarite Levites (Josh, 
xxi. 35). It is the same which in the list of the 
allotment of Zetmlun (Josh. xix. 15) is inaocumtely 
given in the A. V. as Nahallal, the Hebrew being 
in both cases identical. Elsewhere it is called 
Nahalol, The Jerusalem Talmud asserts that 
Nahalal was in post-biblical times called Mahlul ; 
and this Schwarz identihes with the modem Malaly 
a village in the plain of Esdraelon under the moun- 
tains which enclose the plain on the north, 4 miles 
west of Nazareth, and 2 of Japhia. 

Kah'aUal, an inaccui’ate mode of spelling, in 
Josh. xix. 15, the name which in Josh. xxi. 35, is 
accurately given as Nahalab. 

Haliali^ one of the halting-places of Israel in 
•Le latter part of their progress to Canaan (Num 
xxi. 19). It lay “beyond,” that is, north of the 
Arnon (vei*. 13), and between Mattanah and Ba- 
moth, the next after Bamoth being Pisgah. Its 
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name seems to imply that it ira i a stream or wady, 
and it is not impossibly preserved in that of ilie 
Wad^j Kncheyky which mns into the l^be an- 
cient Amon, a shoit distance to the east of the place 
at which the road between Kabba and Atoer'erostee 
the ravine of the latter river. 

Kah'alol, a variation in the mode of giving' the 
[lame (both in Hebrew and A. V.) of the place else- 
where named Nahalal (Judg. i. 30). 

Ka'ham 'fhe brother of Hodiah, or Jehulijah, 
wife of Ezia fl Chr. iv. 19). 

Kahama'xu. A chief man among tho«e who i*e- 
turned from Babylon with Zerubbaljol and Jcbhua 
(Neh. vii. 7). * 

Nahara'i. The aimour-bearer of Joab, called in 
the A. V. of 2 8am. xxiii. 37, Naiiari. He Was 
a native of Beeroth (1 Chr. xi. 39). 

Kaliari. The same as Naharai (2 Sam. xxiii. 
37). In the A. V. of 1611 the name is printed 
Naharai the Berothite.". 

Ka'hash. 1, “ Nahash the Ammonite,” king of 
the Beue-Ammon at tlie foundation of the mon- 
archy in Isiael, who dictated to the inhabitants of 
Jahesh-Gilead that cruel alternative of the loss 
of their right eyes or slavery, which roused the 
swift wrath of Saul, and causkl the destruction of 
the Ammonite force (1 Sam. xi. 1, 2-11). “Na- 
hash ” would seem to have been the title of the 
Icing of the Ammonites raiher than the name of an 
individual. Nahash the father of Hanuu had leu- 
Jered David some special and valuable service, 
which David was anxious for an oppoiiuuity of 
requiting (2 Sam. x. 2). The Jewish traditions 
affirm that it consisted in his having aftbrded pio- 
tectioii to one of David’s brothers, who escaped 
alone when his family were massacied by the 
U-eacheious king of Moab, to whose care they had 
Ikhui entrusted by David ( 1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4), and 
who found an asylum with Nahash. The retribu- 
tion exacted by David for the annoying insults of 
Hamm is related elsewhere. — 2. A person men- 
tioned once only (2 Sam. xvii. 25) in stating the 
parentage of Amasa, the comniander-iu-chief of 
Absalom’s army. Amasa is there said to have 
been the son of a ceidaiu Ithra, by Abigail, 
“ daughter of Nahash, and sister to Zeruiah.” By 
the genealogy of 1 Chr, ii. 16 it appeare that 
Zeruiah and Abigail were sisters of David and the 
other children of Jesse. The question then arises, 
How could Abigail have been at the same time 
daughter of Nahash and sister to the children of 
Jesse ? To this three answei-s may be given : — 
1. The universal tradition of the Kabbis that Na- 
hash and Jesse were identical. 2. The explanation 
fii-st put forth by Dr. Stanley in this work, that 
Nahash was the king of the Ammonites, and that 
the same woman had first been his wife or concu- 
bine — in which capacity she had given birth to 
Abigail and Zei'uiah — and afterwards wife to Jesse, 
and the mother of his children. 3. A third pos- 
sible explanation is that Nahash was the name not 
of Jesse, nor of a former husband of his^wife, but 
of his wife herself. 

Ka'hath. 1. One of the ** dukes ” or phylarchs 
in the land of Edom, eldest son of Reuel the son of 
Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 13, 17 ; 1 Chr. i. 37). —2. A 
Kohathite Levite, son of Zophai (1 Chr. ri. 26).— 
8. A Levite in the reign of Hez^iah (2 Chr. xxxi 
13 ). 

Kahili. The son of Vophsi, a Naphtalite, mmI 
one of the twelve spies (Num. xiii, 14'^, 
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Ralior, the name of taro persons in the (hmilf of the TiHafle Alkush, wliieh oontnlns bis sttppoeed 
of Abraham.— >1. His gimidfather : the son of Serag tomb, and n*om its simllartty to Glkoidi was appor^ 
atkd father of Terah (Gen. xi. 22-25).— ft. Gmndson entiy selected by mediaeval tradition as a shHne for 
of the preceding, son of Tenth and brother of pilgrims. Aoooi'ding to Pseudo-Epiphanius, Nahum 
Abnihnro and Hamn (Gen. xi. 26, 27). The oider was of the tribe of Simeon. The (Ute of Nahum*)i 
of the ages of the family of Terah is not improbably prophet can be determined with ns little piecision 
iiieei*ted in the naiTative ; in w^hich case Nahor, as his oiithplace. In the Seder 01am Rabba he is 
instead of being younger than Abraham, was really made contemporary with Joel and Habakkuk in the 
older. He manied Miloah, the daughter of his reign of Manasseh. . Syncellos places him with 
brother Haitm ; and when Abraham and Lot mi- Hosea, Amos and Joiiah in the reign of Joash king 
gutted to Canaan, Nahor remained behind in the j^of Ismel, more than a century earlier; while, no 
land of hh btiUi, on the eastern side of the Eu- ‘cording to Eutychins, he was contemj^rory with 
phmtes~-the boundary between the Old and the Haggai, Zechariah, and Mulachi, and prophesied in 
New World of that early age—and gathei'ed his the fiflii year after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
family around him at the sepulchre of his father Josephus mentions him as living in the latter part 
(comp. 2 Sam. xix. 37). Like Jacob, and also like of the reign of Jotham. Cai-pzov concluded that 
Ishmnei, Nahor was the father of twelve sons, and Nahum prophesied in the l)eginuing of the reign of 
further, as in the case of Jacob, eight of them were Ahaz, about B.C. 742. Modern writeis are divided 
the children of his wife, and four of a concubine in their suffrages. Bertholdt thinks it proliable 
(Geii.xxii. 21-24). Special airc is taken in spe:iking that the prophet escaped into Judah when the ten 
of the I^itimate branch to specify its descent from tiibes were carried oiptive, and wrote in the reign 
Milcah — the son of Milcah, which she bare unto of Hezekiah. Keil places him in the latter half of 


Nahor.’* It was to this pure and unsullied race 
that Abiaham and Rebekah in turn had 1 * 600111*86 
tor wives for their sons. But with Jacob’s Right 
from Haiiin the intercoui-se ceased. 

Kab'thon, or Naash'on, son of Amminadab, 
and pnnee of the children of Judbih (as he is styled 
in thegeneab^y of Judah, 1 Chr. ii. 10) at the time 
of the flirt numbedng in the wilderness (Exod. vi. 23 ; 
Num. i. 7, &c.). His sister, Elisheba, was wife to 
Aaron, and his son, Salmon, was husband to flAhab 
after the taking of Jencho. In the encampment, in 
the uderiugs of the princes, and in the ordei* of' march, 
the first place is assigned to N.ahshoii the son of Am- 
minadab as captain of the host of Judah. He died 
in the wilderness according to Num. xxvi. 64, 65, 
but no further particular of his life are given. 

IfaliilllL ** The book of the vision of Nahum 
the Elkoshite stands seventh in order among the 
writings of the minor prophets in the present ar- 
rangement of the canon. Of the author himself w- 
have no more knowledge than is afforded us by the 
scanty title of his book, which gives no indication 
whatever of his date, and leaves his origin obscure. 
The site of Elkosh, his native place, is disputed, 
some placing it in Galilee, others in Assyria. Those 
who maintain the latter view assume that the pro- 
phet’s parents were carried into captivity by Tig- 
lath-pileser, and that the prophet was born at the 
village of Alkush, oh the east bank of the Tigris, 
two miles noi*th of Mosul. Ewald is of opinion 
that the pro|)hecy was written there at a time 
when Nineveh was threatened from without. The 
aiguinents in favour of an Assyrian locality for the 
prophet are supported by the occurrence of what 
are presumed to be Assyrian words. But there is 
nothing in the prophecy of Nahum to indicate that 
it was written in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Nineveh, and in full view of the scenes which are 
depicted, nor is the language that of an exile in an 
enemy’s country. No allusion is made to the cap- 
tivity ; While, on the othei hand, the imagei*y is 
such as would be natural to an inhabitant of Pales- 
tine (i. 4), to whom the rich pastures of Bashan, 
the vineyards of Gaimel, and the blossom of Leba- 
non, were emblems of all that was luxuriant and 
fertile. The language employed m i. 15, ii. 2, is 
appropriate to one who wrote for his countrymen jn 
toir mtiv« land. In fact, the Mde origin of the 
.<lheofy that Nahum fioHriidi^ in Assyria is the name ^ 


Hezekinh’s reign, after the invasion of Sennacherib. 
Vitiinga was of the like opinion, and the same view 
is taken by De Wette and Knobel. Junius and Tre- 
mellius select the last years of Josiah as the period 
at which Nahum prophesied. The arguments by 
which Strauss endeavours to prove that the pro- 
phecy belongs to the time at which Manasseh was 
in captivity at Babylon, that is between the yeare 
680 and 667 B.O., are not convincing. That the 
prophecy was written before the final downfall of 
Nineveh, and its capture by the Medes and Chal- 
deans (cir. B.C. 625), will be admitted. The 
allusions to the Assyrian power imply that it was 
still unbroken (i. 12, ii. 13, 14, Hi. 16-17), That 
Palestine was suffering from the effecte of Assyrian 
invasion at the time of Nahum’s writing seems 
probable from the allusions in i. 11, 12, 13, ii. 2; 
«*uid the vivid description of the Assyrian armament 
in ii. 3, 4. At such a time the propliccy would 
be appropriate, and if i. 14 refere to the death ot 
Sennacherib in tlie house of Nisroch, it must have 
been written before tiuit ev'ent. These circum- 
stances seem to determine the 14th year of Hezekiah 
(b.c. 712) as the period before which the prophecy 
of Nahum could not have been written. The con- 
dition of Assyria in the reign of Sennacherib would 
correspond with the state of things implied in the 
prophecy, and it is on all accounts most probable 
that Nahum flourished in the latter half of the 
reign of Hezekiah, and wrote his prophecy soon 
after the date above mentioned, either in Jerusi\lem 
or its neighbourhood. I'he subject of the prophecy 
is, jn accoi*dauce with the snpeiWription, **thc 
burden of Nineveh.’* The three chaptere into 
which it is divided form-a consecutive whole. The 
flirt chapter is introductory. It commences with a 
declaration of the character of Jehovalt, ** a God 
jealous and avenging,” as exhibited in His dealings 
with His enemies, and the swift and terrible ven- 
geance with which He puraues them (i. 2-6), while 
to those that trust in Him He is ** good, a strong- 
hold in the day of trouble ” (i. 7 ), in contrast with 
the overwhelming flood which shall sweep away 
His foes (i. 8). The language of the prophet now 
becomes more special, and points to the destruction 
which awaited the hosts pf Assyria who hail just 
gone up out of Judah 9-11). In the 
that follow the intention of Jehovah is still more 
^ly declared and addressed first to Judah (i. 12, 
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13% and then to the monarch of Aagyria (i. 14). 
And DOW the vision grows more distinct. The 
messenger of glad tidings, the news of Ninev^’s 
do wrif til), ti’od the mountains that wei^ round about 
Jerusalem (1. 15), and proclaimed to Jndah the 
accomplishment of her vows. But round the doomed 
city gathei'ed the destroying armies ; ** the breaker 
in pieces ” had gone up, and Jehovah mustered His 
hosts to the battle to avenge His people (ii. 1, 2). 
The prophet’s mind in vision scihs the burnished 
bronze shields of the scarlet-clad warriora of the 
besieging army, the flashing steel scythes of the 
war-chariots as they are drawn up in battle array, 
and the quivering cypioss-shafts of their spears 
(ii. 3). The Assyrians hasten to the defence: their 
chariots rush madly through the streets, and run 
to and fio like the lightning in the broad ways, 
which glare with their bright armour like torches. 
But a panic has seized their mighty ones; their 
ranks are broken as they march, and they huiTy to 
the wall only to see the coveied battering-mms of 
the besiegeis ready for the attack (ii. 4, 5). The 
crisis hastens on with terrible rapidity. The river- 
gates are broken in, and the royal palace is in the 
hands of the victors (ii. 6). And then <u)mes 
tlic end ; the city is taken and carried captive, and 
her maidens ** moan as with the voice of doves,*’ 
heating their breasts with sorrow (ii. 7). The 
flight becomes general, and the leaders in .vain eii- 
deiivour to stem the ton-ent of fugitives (ii. 8). 
The wealth of the city and its accumulated trea- 
sures become Die spoil of the captors, and the con- 
quered suffer all the horrors that follow the assault 
and storm (ii. 9, 10). Over the chaiTed and black- 
ened riiins tlie prophet, as the mouthpiece of 
hovah, exclaims in triumph, “ Where is the lair of 
the lions, the feeding place of the young lions, wheie 
walked lion, lioness, lion’s whelp, aud none made 
(them) afraid?” (ii. 11, 12). But for all this 
the downfall of Nineveh was certain, for “ behold 1 
1 am against thee, Siiith Jehovah of Hosts ** (Ii. 13). 
The vision ends, and the prophet reci\lled from the 
scenes of the future to the realities of the present, 
collects himself as it were, for one final outburst 
of withering denunciation against the Assyrian city, 
not now threiitened by her Median and Chaldean 
conqueroi-s, but in the full tide of prosperity, the 
oppressor and corrupter of nations. Mingled with 
tins woe there is no touch of sadness or compassion 
for her fate ; she will fall unpitied and unlamented, 
and with terrible calmness the prophet pronounces 
her final doom ; “ all that hear the bruit of thee 
shall clap the hands over Diee : for upon whom has 
not thy wickedness passed continually? ** (iii. 19). 
As a poet, Nahum occupies a high place in the first 
rank of Hebrew literature. In proof of this it is 
only necessary to refer to the opening verses of his 
praphecy (i. 2-6), and to the magnificent description 
of the siege and destruction of Nineveh in ch. ii. 
His style is clear and uninvolved, though pregnant 
and forcible; his diction sonorous and rhythmical, 
the words re-echoing to the sense (comp. ii. 4, iii. 
3). For illustrations of Nahum’s prophecy, see the 
article Nineveh. 

Xa'idiU-BENAiAH of the sona of Pahath Moab 
(1 Esdr. ix. 31 ; comp. Ezr. x. 30). 

Kail. I. (of finger). — 1, A nail or claw of 
, man or animal. 2. A point or style, e, g. for 
writing : see Jer. xvii. 1. Ihippdren occura in 
Dent, xxi, 12, in connexion with the verb ’osifA, 

“ to make '* (A. V. “ pare,” but in maig. “ dress,” 
Con. D. B. 
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" suflfer to grow ”). Much controversy has aris^ 
on the meaning of this passage; one set of in- 
terpreters reg^ding the action as indicative of 
mourning, while othera refer it to the laying. aside 
of mourning. Some, who would thus belong to 
the latter class, refer it to the practice of staining 
the nails with henneh. The word ’dsdA, *‘make,” 
is used both of “ dressing,” i. e, making clean the 
feet, and also of “ trimming,” ». e. combing and 
making neat the beard, in the case of Mephibosheth, 
2 Sam. xix, 24. The captive’s head was probably 
shaved at the commencement of the month, and 
during that period her nails were»to be allowed 
to grow in token of natnral boitow and consequent 
peisonal neglect. —II. — 1. A nail (Is. xli. 7), a 
stake (Is. xxxiii. 20), also a tent-peg. Tent-pegs are 
usually of wood and of large size, but sometimes, 
as was the cafe with those use<l to fasten the cur- 
tains of the Tabernacle, of metal (Ex, xxvii. 19, 
xxxviii. 20). 2, A nail, primarily a point. We 

are told that David prepared ii on tor the nails to 
be used in the Temple ; and as the Holy of holies 
was plated with gold, the nails also for fastening 
the plates were probably of gold. 

Ka'in. There are no materials for a long hie* 
tory or a detailed description of this village of 
Galilee, the gate of which is made illustrious by 
the raising of the widow’s son (Luke vii. 12). 
Tile .site of the village is ceitiiinly known ; and 
there can be no doubt as to the approach by which 
our Saviour was coming when ‘He met the funeral. 
The modern JVein is situated on Die north*western 
edge of the “ Little Hermon,” or Jebel-ed-DAhy, 
where the ground falls into the plain of Ksdraelon. 
Again, the entrance to the place must probably 
always have been up the steep ascent from the 
plain , and here, on the west side of the village, 
the rock is full of sepulchral caves. 

Ka'ioth, or more fully, “ Naioth in Ramah a 
place in which Samuel and David took refuge to- 
gether, after the latter had made his escape from 
the jealous fuiy of Saul (1 Sam. xix. 18, 19, 22, 
23, XX. 1). It is evident from ver. 18, that Naioth 
was nut actually in Knmah, Samuel’s habitual i-e- 
aideuce. In its corrected form the name signifies 
“ habituptions,” aud from an early date has been 
interpreted to mean the huts or dwellings of a 
school or college of prophets over which- Samuel 
pi’Csided, as Elisha did over those at Gilgal and 
Jericho. This interpretation of Naioth is now 
generally accepted by the lexicographera aud com- 
mentators. 

Kane'a. The last act of Antiochus Epiphaues 
was his attempt to plunder the temple of Nanea at 
Elymais, which had been enriched by the gifts and 
trophies of Alexander the Great (I Macc. vi. 1-4; 

2 Macc. i. 13-16). The Peraian goddess Nanea is 
apparently the Moon-goddess, of whom the Greek 
Artemis was Die nearest representative in Poly- 
bius, Elphinstone in 1811 found coins of the 
Sassanians with the inscription NANAIA. aud on 
the reverse a figure with nimbus aud lotu^flowcr. 
In consequence of a confusion between the Greek 
and Eastern mythologies, Nanea has been ident- 
ified with Artemis and Aphrodite, the probability 
being that she correspoud.H with the Tauric or 
Ephesian Artemis, who was invested with the at- 
tributes of Aphrodite, aud repi'esented the prodpetive 
power of nature. 

Ka'omi, the wife of Elimelech, and mother-in- 
law of liuth (Ruth i. 2, &o., ii. 1, &c., iii. 1, iv 
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3, &c.). The name is deriv^ from a root signify* 
ing sweetness, or pleasantness, and this signincanoe 
contributes to the point of the paronomasia in i. 
20, 21, thongh the passage contains also a play on 
the mere sound of the name : — ** Call me not Naomi 
(pleasant), call me Mara (bitter) . • , . why call ye 
me Naomi when Jehov:^ hath testified against 
me?” 

Ha'idiihlL, the last but one of the sons of lahmaet 
(Gen. XXV, 15; 1 Ohr. i. SI). The tiibe descended 
from Nodab was subdued by the Reubenites, the 
Gadites, and the half of the tribe of Manasseh, when 
* they made war with the Hagantes, with Jetur, 
and Nephishf and Nodab” (1 Chr. v. 19), The 
tribe is not again found in the sacred recoinls, nor is 
it mentioned by later writers. It has not been 
identified with any Arabian i!ribe. 

Kaph'ifi, 1 Esdr. v. 31. [Nephwsim.] 

Kaph'taU. The fifth son of Jacob ; the second 
child borne to him by Bilhah, Kachers slave. His 
birth and the bestowal of his name am recorded in 
Gen. XXX. 8 : — “ and Kachel said * wrestlings (or 
contoi'tlons — naphWe) of God have I wmstled 
Cniphtalti) with my sister and have prevailed/ 
And she called his name Naphtali.” At the mi- 
giation to Egypt four sons are attributed to Naph- 
tali (Gen. xlvi. 24; Ex. i. 4; 1 Chr. vii. 13). 
When the census was taken at Mount ^nai the tribe 
numbered no less than 53,400 fighting men (Num. 
i. 43, ii. 30), It thus held exactly the midale po- 
sition in the nation, having five above it in numbeis, 
and six below. But when the borders of the Pro- 
mised Lund were reacheti, its numbers wem reduced 
to 45,400, with four only below it in the scale, one 
of the four being Ephraim (Num. xxvi. 48-50 ; 
comp. 37). 'During the march through the wilder- 
ness Naphtali occupied a position on the north of 
the Sacred Tent witli Dan and Asher (Num. ii,25- 
31). In the apportionment of the land, the lot of 
Naphtali was not dmwn till the last but one. The 
territory thus appropriated was enclosed on three 
sides by those of other tribes. On the west lay 
Asher; on the south Zebulun, and on the east 
the trans-jordanic Manasseh. The north terminated 
with the ravine of the Litdny or Leontes, and 
opened into the splendid valley which separates the 
two ranges of Lebanon. The south boun<iary was 
probably very much the same as that which at a 
later time separated Upper from Lower Galilee, and 
which ran fi*om or about the town of Akka to the 
upper part of the Sea of Genesaret. Thus Naphtali 
Wiis cut off from the great plain of Esdraelon by 
the mass of the mountains, of Nazareth ; while on 
the east it had a communication with the Sea of 
Galilee, the rich district of the Ard ei^Huleh and 
the Merj AyUtn^ and all the splendidly watered 
countiy about Baniaa and ffasbeya, the springs 
of Jordan. But the capabilities of these plains 
and of the access to the Lake wera not destined 
to be developed while they were in the keeping of 
the tribe of Naphtali. it was the viountainous 
counti^fjosh, xr. 7) which formed the chief part 
of their inheritance^ that impressed or brought out 
th# qualities for which Naphtali was remarkable 
at^he one remarkable period of its history. I’his 
distrip^ the modem Belad^BeHmoh^ or “ land of 
good Jidings,” comprises some of the most beautiful 
s^nery iuid some of the most fertile soil in Palestine, 
fomts surpassing those of the renowned Carmel 
itself ; as rich in noble and ever-varying prospects i 
as any country in the world. Naphtali bad its ] 
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share in those incursions and mol^tations by the 
surrounding heathen, which were the common lot ol 
all the tribes (Judah perhaps alone excepted) during 
the first centuries after the conquest. One of these, 
apparently the severest struggle of all, fell with 
special violence on the north of the countiy, and 
the leader by whom the invasion was repelled— 
Barak of Kedesh-Naphtali — was the one great 
hero whom Naphtali is recorded to have produced. 
Gilead and Reulien lingered beyond the Jonian 
amongst their fiocks : Dan and Asher preferred the 
luxurious calm of their hot lowlands to the free air 
and fierce strife of the mountains; Issachar with 
characteiTstic sluggishness seems to have moved 
slowly if he mov^ at all ; but Zebulun and Naph- 
tali on the summits of theirnative highlands devoted 
themselves to death, even to an eitr^agant pitch 
of heroism and self-devotion (Judg. y.'lS). After 
this burst of heroism, the Naphtalites appear to 
have resigned themselves to the iiitercourae with 
the heathen, which was the bane of the northern 
tribes- in general, and of whicli there are already 
indications in Judg. i. 3.3. At length in the reign 
of Pekah king of Israel (dr. B.c. 730), Tiglath- 
Pileser ovenim the whole of the north of Israel, 
swept off the population, and bore them away to 
Assyria. But though the history of the tribe of 
Naphtali ends here, yet under the title of Galtlee 
the district which they had formerly occupied was 
destined to become in every way far more import- 
<ant than it had ever before been. 

Haph'tAli, Xount. The mountainous district 
which foimed the main part of the inheritance of 
Naphtali (Josh, xx, 7), answering to ** Mount 
Ephraim” in the centi*e and ** Mount Judah” in 
the south of Palestine. 

Haph'thar. The name given by Ndiemlah to 
the substance which after the Ketuni from Babylon 
was discovered in the dry pit in which ^t the de- 
struction of the %mple the sacred Fire of the altar 
had* b(*en hidden (2 Macc. i. 36, comp. 19). It 
was either tlie same as or closely allied to the 
naphtha of modern commerce {Petroleum), The 
place from which this combustible water was taken 
was enclosed by the king of Peraia ” (Artaxerxes 
Longimsnus), and conveited into a sanctuary. In 
modern times it hits been identified with the large 
well called by the Arabs ifiV-ajydb, situated beneath 
Jerusalem, at the confluence of the valleys of K)dron 
and Hinnom with the Wady en-Nnr (or ** valley of 
the fire”). At present it would be an equally un- 
suitable spot either to store fire or to seek for 
naphtha. 

Naph'tnh^ a Mizraite nation or tribe, men- 
tioned only in the account of the descendants of 
Noah (Gen. x. 13 ; 1 Chr. i. 11). If we may judge 
from their position in the list of the Mizraites, the 
Naphtuhim were prol»bly settled at first, or at the 
time when Gen.'v. was written, either in Egypt or 
immediately to the west of it. In Coptic the city 
Marca and the neighbouring tenitory is called 
niphaiat or niphaiad. In hieroglyphics mention is 
made of a nation or confederacy of tribes conquered 
by the Egyptians called ** the Nine Bows,” a name 
which Champollion read Naphit, or, as we should 
write it, NA-PETU, “ the bows,” though he callel 
them ** the Nine Bows/’ But it is not certain that 
either of these names can ^fely be compared with 
Naphtuhim. * 

Karoif'sut. A dweller at Rome (Rom. xvi. 11), 
some merobsi's of whose household were known as 
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Chrirtiaua to St. Paul. I^me peiiions haT« ai»um«d guile true child of Abraham, and not simply 
the identity of this Narcissus with the seoretaiy according to the flesh. The name of Nathanaei 
of the Emperor Claudius. His name, however, occurs but once again in the Gospd narrative, and 
was at that time too common in Rome to give any then simply as one of the small company of djs*» 
probability to the guess that he was the Narcissns ciples to whom Jesus showed Himself at tl^ Sea of 
mentioned by St. Paul. Tibeiias after His resurrection. It is very com- 

Nard. [Spikenard.] monly believed that Nathanael and Bai'thoJomew 

Kaslias. The nephew of Tobit who came with are the same person. The evidence for that bdiet 
A chiacharus to the wedding of Tobias (Tob.xi. 18). is as follows; — St. John, who twice mentions 
Ka'sitll = Neziah (1 Esdr. v« 32 $ oomp. Ezr. Nathanael, never introduces the name of Bar- 
ii. 54). tholomew at all. St. Matt. x. 3 ; St. Mark iii. 18 ; 

Ka'sor, the Plain of, the scene of an action and St. Luke- vi. 14, all speak qf Bartholomew, 
between Jonathan the Maccabee and the forces of but never of Nathanael. It may be, however, that 
Demetrius (1 Macc. xi. 67, comp. 63). It may be Nathanael was the pi*oper name, and Bartholomew 
safely identified with Hazor. j^son of 1'holmai) the surname of the same disciple, 

Ka'than, an eminent Hebrew prophet in the just os Simon was called Bar-Jona, and Joses, Bar- 
reigns of David and Solomon. If the expression nabas. It was Philip who first brought Nathanael 
“ fi)*8t and last,” in 2 Chr. ix. 29, is to be taken to Jesus, juSt as Andrew had brought his brother 
literally, he must have lived late into the life of Solo- Simon ; and Bartholomew is named by each of the 
mon, in which case he must have been considerably first three Evangelists immediately after Philip, 
younger than David. He first appears in the con- while by St. Luke he is coupled with Philip pre- 
sultation with David about the building of the cisely in the same way as Simon with his biother 
Temple (2 Sam. vii. 2, 3, 17). He next comes Andrew, and James with his brother John.*-* 
forwai-d as the reprover of David for the sin with B. 1 Esdr. i. 9. [Nethaneel.]— 8. 1 Esdr. ix. 
Bathsheba; and his famous apologue dn the rich 22. [Nethanrel.]*^. Son of Samael ; one of 
man and the ewe lamb, which is the only direct the ancestors of Judith (Jud. viii. 1), and theiefoie 
example of his prophetic power, shows it to have a Simeonite (ix. 2). 

been of a very high older (2 Sam. xii. 1-12). On Nathani'as = Nathan of the sons of Bam 
the birth of Solomon he was either specially charged (I Esdr. ix. 34 ; comp. Exr. x. 39). 
with giving him his name, Jedidi AH, or else with.j Na'than-Mereoh, a eunuch (A. V. <*chamber- 
his education (2 Sam. xii. 25). At any rate, in the lain **) in the court of Josiah (2 K. xxiii. 11). 
last years of David, it is Nathan who, by taking Na'um, son of Esli and father of Amos, in the^ 
the side of Solomon, turned the scale in his favour, genealogy of Christ (Luke iii. 25), about coutem- 
He advised Bathsheba ; he himself ventured to porary with the high-priesthood of Jason and the 
enter the royal presence with a remonstitince against reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
the king's apathy ; and at David's request he as- Nave. The Heb. gav conveys the notion of con- 
sisted in the inauguration of Solomon (IK. i. 8, vexity or protubemnee. It is rendered in A. V. 
10, 11, 22, 23, 24, 32, 34, S8, 45). This is the boss of a shield, Job xv. 26; the eyebrow. Lev. 
last time that we hear directly of his inteiwention in xiv. 9 ; an eminent place, Ez. xvi. 31 ; once only 
the history. He left two works behind him — in plur. naves, 1 K. vii. 33 ; but in Ez. i. 18 twice. 
Life of David (1 Chr. xxix. 29), and a Life of Solo- “ rings/* and marg. *' strakes." 
mon (2 Chr. ix. 29). The last of these may Ma've. Joshua the son of Nun is always called 
have been incomplete, as we cannot be sure that in the LXX. ** the son of Nave,” and this foim is 
he outlived Solomon. But the biography of David retained in Ecclus. xlvi. 1. 

by Nathan is, of all the losses which antiquity, Kas'are&e, an iuhabitant of Nazareth. This 
sacred or profane, has sustained, the inost deplor- appellative is found in the N. T. applied to Jesus 
able. His grave is shown at HalhtU near Hebron, in many passages. Its application to Jesus, in con- 
— B. A sou of David ; one of the four who were sequence of the providential ai rangements by which 

born to him by Bathsheba (1 Chr. Mi. 5 ; comp. His parents were led to take up their abode in 

xiv. 4, and 2 Sam. v. 14). Nathan appeal's to Nazareth, was the filling out of the predictions in 

have taken no part in the events of his father's or which the promised Messiah is described as a Mtser^ 

his brother’s reigns. He is interesting to us from i. e, a shoot, sprout, of Jesse, a humble and despised 
his appearing as one of the forelathem of Joseph in descendant of the decayed royal family. Whenever 
the genealogy of St. Luke (iii. 31).— 8. Son, or men spoke of Jesus as the Nazarene, they either 
brother, of one of the members of David’s guard consciously or unconsciously pronounced one of the 
(2 Sara, xxiii. 36 ; 1 Chr, xi. 38).— 4. One of the names of the predicted Messiah a name indicative 
head men who returned from Babylon with Ezra both of his royal descent and his humble condition, 
on his second expedition (Ezr. viii. 16; 1 Esdr, Once (Acts xxiv. 5) the term Nazarenes is applied 
viii.’44). It is not imdbssible that he may be the to the followers of Jesus by way of contempt, 

same with the “ son of Bani *' (Ezr. x. 39). name still exists in Arabic as the oi-dinary desfgna- 

tfatliw'ael, a disdple of Jesus Christ concern- tion of Christians. b 

ing whom, under that name at least, we leani from Nas'siefh is not mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ScTipture little more than his birthplace, Cana of ment or in Josephus, but occurs first in Matt. if. 
Galilee (John xxi. 2), and his simple truthful cha- 23. It derives its celebrity almost entirely from its 
racter (John i. 47). The name does not occur in connexion with the history of Christ, and in that 
the firat three Gospels. St. John (i. 46-51), how- respect has a hold on the imagination and feelings 
evei*, fells us of his first inteiwiew with Jesus, in (»f men which it shares only with Jerusalem and 
company with his brotlier Philip, on the only occa- Bethlehem. It is situated among the hills which 
Sinn on which he appeiu-s prominently in the his- constitute the south ridges of Lebanon, just before 
tory. On his approach to Jesus he Js saluted by they sink down into the Plain of Esdraelon. Of 

Him es an Israelite indeed, in whom is no the identification of the ancient site there can be 

3Q? 
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uo <loiibt. The name of the pi^nt Tillagb i 
enrNdziraht the ^ame, therefore, as of old; ft is 
formed on a hill or mountain (Luke iv. 29); it is 
within tlie limits of the province of Galilee (Mark 
I. 9) ; it is near Cana, according to the implication 
in John ii. 1, 2, 1 1 ; a precipice exists in the neigh- 
bourhood (Luke iv. 29); and, finallj, a series of 
testimonies reach back to Eusebius, the father of 
Churdi histoi y, which i*epresent the place as having 
occupied an invariable position. The modern Naza- 
reth belongs to the better class of eastern villages, 
It has a population of 3000 or 4000 ; a few ai 
Mohamm^aus, the rest Latin and Greek Ohiistians. 
Most of the houses are well built of stone, and have 
a neat and comfortable appearance. The sti^ets or 
lanes are nanow and crooked, and after i*ain are 
so full of' mud and mii e as to be almost impassable. 
The origin of the disrepute in which Nazareth 
stood (John i. 47 ) is not cerhiinly known. All th< 
ittliabitauts of Galilee w<*re looketl upon with con- 
tempt by the people of Judaea because fhey spok* 
a ruder dialect, weie less cultivated, and were 
moie exposed by tbcii* position to oontfiot witli the 
heathen. But Nazaieth lalxiured under a special 
oppiobrium, for it was a GalUeiin and not a southern 
Jew who asked the reproachful question whether 
“any good thing*' could come from that source. 
It has been suggested that the inhabitimts of Naza- 
reth may have had a bad name among their neigh- 
bours for irreligion or some laxity of momls. We 
pass over, as tbreign to the proper object of this 
notice, any particvilar account of the “ holy places** 
which the legends have sought to connect with 
events in the life of Christ. Two loadities, how'- 
ever, form an exception to this statement, inas- 
much as they possess, though in different ways, a 
ceiiain interest which no one will fail to recognise. 
One of these is the “ Fountain of the Virgin,*’ situ- 
ated at Uie north-easteru extremity of the town, 
where, according to one tralition, the mother of 
Jesus received the angel *s salutation (Luke i. 28). 
The otlier place is that of the attempted Frecipitii- 
tion. A prevalent opinion of the country has trans- 
ferred the event to a hill about two miles south-east 
of the town, but this is improbable. Above the 
bulk of the town ai*e several rocky ledges over 
which a person could not be thrown witliont almost 
certain destruction. But there is one very remark- 
able precipice, almost perjjendicular and forty or 
fifty ftet high, ;iear the Maronite church, which 
may well be supposed to be the identical one over 
which His infuriated townsmen attempted to hurl 
Jesus, 

Kai'arite, more properly Nai'irite (Heb. 
and n$ztr itldhtrn), one of either sex who was bound 
by a vow of a peculiar kind to be set apart from 
others tor the service of God. The obligation was 
either for life or for a defined time. 1. There is no 
notiee in the Pentateuch of Nazarites for life ; but 
the regulations for the vow of a Nazarite of days 
are givei^Num. vi. 1-21. The Nazaiite, duiing 
the tem of his consecration, was bound to abstain 
from wine, grapes, with eveiy production of the 
vine, and fiom every kind of intoxicating drink. 
He was forbidden to cut the hair of his head, or to 
approach any dead body, even that of his nearest 
relation. When the period of his vow was ful- 
filled, he was brought to the door of the tabernacle 
and was required to offer a he lamb fer a bomi- 
offiariag, a ewe lamb for a dn-offerii^, and a ram 
for ,a peace-offering, with the usual aoeompani- 
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ments of peaoe-offei'ings (Lev. vii. 12 , IS) and ot 
the offering made at the consecration of priests 
(Ex. xxix. 2), “ a basket of unleavened bi'ead, cakes 
of fine fiour mingled with oil, and wafem of un- 
leavened bread anointed with oil” (Num. vi. 15) 
He bmught also a meat-oBfering and a drink-offering, 
which appear to have been presented by themselves 
as a distinct act of sei*vice (ver. 17). He was to 
cut off the hair of “ the head of his separation ** 
(that is, the hair which had gi*own during the 
period of his consecration) at the door of the taber- 
nacle, and to put it into the fire under the sacrifice 
on the altar. The priest then placed upon his 
hands the sodden left shoulder of the ram, with one 
of the unleavened cakes ami one of the wafers, and 
then took them again and waved tliem for a wave- 
ollering. These, as w^ell as tlie bretist and the 
heave, or right shoulder (to which he was entitled 
in the case of ordinary peace-offerings. Lev. vii. 
32-34), were the perquisite of the priest. The 
Nazarite also gave him a present proportioned to 
his circumstances (vcr. 21). If a Nazarite incurred 
4iefilement by accidentally touching a dead body, 
he had to undergo certain rites of purification, and 
to recommence the full period of his consecration. 
There is nothing whatever said in the Old Testa- 
ment of the duration of the period of the vow of 
the Nazarite of days. According to the Mishua the 
usual time was thirty days, but double vows for 
sixty days, and ti'eble vows for a hundred dajrs, 
were sometimes made. There are some other par- 
ticulates given in the Mishna, which are curious as 
showing how the institution was regarded in later 
times.— *11. Of the Nazarites for life three are men- 
tioned in the Scriptures ; Samson, Samuel, and St. 
John the Baptist. The only one of these actually 
Ciilled a Nazarite is Samson. We are but imper- 
fectly infoimed of tlie difi’erence beUveen the ob- 
servances of the Nazarite for life and those of the 
Nazai'ite for days. The later Kabbis slightly notice 
this point. We do not know whether the vow for 
life was ever voluntarily token by the individual. 
In all the cases mentioned in the sacred history, 
it was made by tlie parents before the birth of the 
Nazarite himself. The Mishna makes a distinc- 
tion between the oi dinary Nazarite for life and 
the Sambon-Nazaiate.— III. The conseciation of the 
Nazante bore a striking resemblance to that of the 
high-priest (Lev. xxi. 10-12). In one particuliy*, 
this is brought out more plainly in the Hebrew 
text than it is in our version, in the LXX., or in 
the Vulgate. One word (?ie^er), derived from the 
same root as Nazarite, is used for the long hair of 
the Nazarite (Num. vi. 19), where the A. V. lias 
hair of his separation,’* and for the anointed head 
of the high-priest (Lev. xxi. 12), where it is ren- 
dered “ crown.** Perhaps it would not be unrea- 
l^onable to suppose that the half saoeidotal cha- 
racter of Samuel might have been connected with 
his prerogative as a Nazaiite.^lV. Of the two 
vows recorded of St. Paul, that in Acte xviii. 18 
certainly cannot be r^ard^ as a regular Nazarite 
vow. All that we are told cf it is that, 6n his 
i^ay fi*om Corinth to Jerusalem, oe “shaved his 
head in Ceiichreae, for he had a vow/’ It is moat 
likely that it was a sort of vow, modified from the 
proper Nazarite vow, which had come into use at 
this time amongst the religious Jews who had been 
visited bv siclmess, or any other calamity. ' The 
other reference to a vow taken by St. Patd is in 
Acte xxi. 24 , ^here we find the brethren at Jem- 
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Gxhoi'ting€^im to take part with four ChHs- 
tiaiie who luui a vow on them, to aanctify (not 
purify, aa in A. V.) himself with them, ^uid to be 
at charges with them, that they might shave their 
heads. It cannot be doubted that this was a stiictly 
legal Nazarite vow.-— V. That the institution of 
Nazaiitism existed and had become a matter of 
course amongst the Hebrews before the time of 
Moses is beyond a doubt. The legislator appeal's 
to have done no more than oidain such ivigulations 
for the vow of the Nazarite of days as brought it 
under the cognizance of the piiest, and into har- 
mony with the general system of religious ob- 
servance. It has been assumed, not unreasonably, 
that the consecration of the Nazarite for life was 
of at least equal antiquity. But it is doubted in 
r<^'d to Nazaritism in geuei*al, whether it was of 
native or foreign origin, tlwald supposes that 
Nazaritcs for life were numerous in very early 
times, and th&t they multiplied in peiiods of great 
political and i*eligious excitement. The only ones, 
however, expressly named in the Old Testament 
are Samson and Samuel. When Amos wrote, the 
Nazarites, as well as tlie prophets, suffered from 
the persecution and contempt of the ungodly (Am. 

ii. 11, 12). In the time of Judas Maccabaeus we 
iiud the devout Jews, when they were bringing 
tlieir gifts to the priests, stirring up the Nazarites 
of days who had completed the time of their con- 
secration to make the accustomed offienngs (1 Macc. 

iii. 49;. From this incident we may inter that the 
iiumlier of Nazarites must have been very con- 
siderable during the two centuries and a half which 
preceded tlie destruction of Jerusalem.— VI. The 
word tidzir occurs in three passages of the Old 
Testament, in which it appeal’s to mean one sepa- 
rated from others as a prince. Two of the passages 
refer to Joseph : one is in Jacob’s benediction of his 
sons (Gen. xlix. 26 ;, the otlier in Moses’ benediction 
of the tiibes (Deut. xxxiii. 10). The third passage 
is tliat in which the prophet is mourning over the 
itepaHed prosperity and beauty of tiion (I.am. vi. 
7, 8). In the A. V. the words are, “ Hei' Naza- 
rites were puier than snow,” &c. But Geseiiius, 
De VVettc, and other modern critics, think tliat it 
lefei's to the young princes of Israel.— VII. The 
vow of the Nazoiite of days must have been a self- 
imposed discipline, undeiiakeu with a specific pur- 
po:>e. The Jewish writers mostly regarded it as a 
kind of penance. The Nazarite of days might have 
fulHlled his vow without attracting much notice; 
but the Nazarite tor life, on the other hand, must 
have been, with his flowing hair and persistent re- 
fusal of strong drink, a marked mim. Whether in 
any other paiticular his daily lite was peculiar is 
uncertain. But Without our resting on anything 
that may be called in question, he must have been 
a public witness for the idea of legal strictuess and 
of whatever else Nazaritism was intended to ei^ 
prebs. The meaning of the Nazaiite vow has been 
legarded in dilleieut lights. Some consider it as a 
symbolical expression of the Divine nature working 
in man, and deny that it involved anj^ing of a 
strictly ascetic chai'acter ; othera see in it the prin- 
ciple of stoicism, and imagine that it was intended 
to cultivate, and bear witness for, the sovereignty 
of the will over the lower tendencies of human 
nature ; while some r^ard it wholly in the light 
of a saciiflce of the person to God. Several ol the 
Jewish writei's have taken the first view more or 
lesi completely. But the philomphical Jewish 
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docton, fbr the most part, seem to have pre&i*i«l 
the second. Philo has taken the deeper view of 
the subject. Kwald, following in the same line 
of thought, has treat^ the vow of the Nazaiite as 
an act of self^mcnflce. That it wos essentially a 
sacrifice of the person to the Loixl is* obviously in 
accordance with the terms of the Law (Num. vi. 2). 
As the Norite was a witness fbr the sti*aiSQC8B of 
the Law, as distinguished from the freedom of the 
Gospel, his sacrifice of himself was a submission to 
the letter of a rule. Its outward manifestations 
were restraints and eccentricities. Tlie roan was 
sepai-ated from his brethren tliat he might be pecu- 
liarly devoted to the Lord. This was consistent 
with the pui'pose of divine wisdom for the time foi 
which it was ordained. 

Ne’ah, a place which was one of the landmarks 
on the boundary of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 13 only). 
By Eusebius and Jerome it is mentioned merely 
with a caujtion that there is a place of the same 
name, 10 miles S. of Neapolis. It has not yet been 
identified. 

Neap'olif is the place in northern Greece where 
Paul and his associates firet landed in Europe (Acts 
xvi. 11); where, no doubt, he lande4 also on his 
second visit to Macedonia (Acts xx. 1), and whence 
certainly he embarked on his last journey through 
that province to Troas and Jerusalem (Acts xx. 6). 
Philippi being an inland town, Neapolis was evid- 
ently the port. It has been m^e a question 
whether this harbour occupied the site of the pre- 
sent Kavalla, a Turkish town on the coast of 
Roumclia, or should be sought at some other place. 
Cousineiy and Tafel maintain, against the common 
opinion, that Luke’s Neapolis was not at Kavalla, 
the inhabited town of that name, but at a desei-ted 
harbour tea or twelve miles further west, known as 
Eski or Old Kavalla. It may be well, therefore, 
to mention the reasons w hich support the claim of 
Kavalla to be legarded as the ancient Neapolis, in 
opposition to those which are urged in favour of 
the other haibour. First, the liomaii and Greek 
ruins at Kavalla prove that a port existed them in 
ancient times. Neapolis, wherever it was, formed 
the point of contact between Northern Greece and 
Asia Minor, at a period of gieat commercial activity, 
and would be expected to have left vestiges of its 
foi’mer impoi-tauce. The antiquities found still at 
Kavalla fultil entirely that^pi’esumption. On the 
contrary, no ruins have been found at Eski Kavalla, 
or Paleopoli, as it is also called, which can be pro- 
nounced unmistakeably ancieut. No remains of 
walls, no inscriptions, and no indications of any 
thoroughfai’e leading thence to Philippi, ai’e re* 
ported to exist there. Secondly, the advantages of 
the position render Kavalla the probable site of 
Neapolis. It is tlie first convenient harbour south 
of the Hellespont, on coming from the east. It lies 
open somewhat to the south and south-west, but is 
othei’wise well sheltered, Thiidly, the facility of 
intercourse between this port and Philippi shows 
that Kavalla and Neapolis must be the t^e. The 
distance is ten miles, and hence not greater than 
Corinth was from Cenohreae, and Ostia from Rome. 
The distance between Philippi and Eski Kavalla 
must be nearly twice as ^eat. Fourthly, the 
notices of the ancient writers lead us to adopt the 
same view. Thus Dio Cassius says that Keapolis 
was opposite Thasos, and that is the utuation of 
Kavalla. Finally, the ancient Itineraries support 
entirely the identification in question. Both the 
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Atitoniue and the JenuaJem Itineraries show that 
the E^natian Way passed through Philippi. They 
mention Philippi and Neapolis as next to each other 
in tlie oi-der of succession ; and since the line of 
travel which these Itineranes sketch was the one 
which led fl'om the west to Byzantium, or Con- 
stantinople, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
i*oad, after leaving Philippi, would pumie the most 
convenient and dii'ect course to the east which the 
nature of the countiy allows. If the road, there- 
fore, was consti'ucted on this obvious principle, it 
would follow the track of the present Turkish road, 
and the next siption, consequently, would be Nea- 
polis, or Kavalla, on the coast, at the temiimition 
of the only natural detile across the intervening 
mountains. Neapolis, therefore, like the present 
Kavalla, was on a high rocky promontory which 
juts out into the Aegean. The harbour, a mile and 
a half wide at the entrance, and half a mile broad, 
lies on the west side. 

Keari'ah. 1. One of the six sons of Shemaiah 
lu the line of the royal family of Judah after the 
captivity (1 Chr. iii. 22, 23).— 2. A son of Ishi, 
and one of the captains of the 500 Simeonites who, 
in the days of Hezekiah, drove out the Amalekites 
from Mount Seir ( I Chr. iv. 42). 

Ifebali a family of the heads of the people who 
signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 19). 
The LX^. followed the wn’tten text, while the 
Vulg.ite adopted the reading of the margin. 

Kebai'ot^ Kobiy'oth, the “ tii*st-born of Ish- 
mael” ((ien. xxv. 13; 1 Chr. i. 29), and father of 
a pastoral tribe named after him, the “ rams of 
Nebaioth ” being mentioned by the prophet Isaiah 
(lx. 7) with the docks of Kedar. From the days 
of Jerome this people had been identified with the 
Nabathaeans, until M. Quatrembre first investig* 
the origin of the latter, their language, reli- 
gion, and history. It will be convenient to recap- 
itulate, briefly, the results of M. Quatrembre's 
labours, with those of the later works of M. 
Chwolson and others on the same subject, before 
we consider the grounds for identifying the Naba- 
thacans with Nebaioth. From the works of Arab 
luithore, M. Quatrembre proved the existence of a 
nation called Nabat, or Nabeet, pi. Anbdt, reputed 
to be of ancient origin, of whom scattered remnants 
existed in Arab times, after the era of the Flight. 
The Nabat, in the days of their early pro.sperity, 
inimbited the country chiefly between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, Beyn en Nahreyn and El-IiAk (the 
Mesopotamia and Chaldaea of the classics). That 
this was their cliief seat, and that they were 
Aramaeans, or more accurately Syro-Chaldaeans, 
seems, m the present state of the in(juirv, to be a 
safe conclusion. The Arabs loosely apply the name 
Nabat to the Syrians, or especially the eastern 
Syrians, to the Syro-Chaldaeans, &c, Quatrembre 
introduced to the notice of the learned world the 
most important relic of that people’s literature, a 
treatise on Nabat agriculture. A study of an im- 
p<n-fect copy of that work, which unfortunately 
was all he could gain access to, induced him to date 
it about the time of Nebuchadnezzar, or cir, B.C. 
tiOO. M. Chwolson, professor of Oriental languages 
at St. Petei-sburg, has since made that book a sub- 
^tof spwial study; and in hi$ Jiemains of Asicient 
Babylonian Literature in Arabic Translations, he 
has published the results of his inquiiw. Thow 
results, while they establish all M. Quatrembre had 
wlvanced respecting the existence of tlie Nabat, go 
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far beyond him both in the antit|bity and the itn* 
poi'tance M. Chwolson claims for that jieople. The 
remains of the literature of the Nabat consist of 
four works, one of tsem a fragment : the * Book 
of Nabat Agriculture’ (already mentioned); the 
‘ Book of Poisons the ‘ Book of Tenkelooshb the 
Babylonian and the * Book of the Secrets of the 
Sun and Moon.’ They purpoii to have been traii.^- 
lated, in the year 904, by Aboo-Bekr Ahmad Ibu- 
*Alee the Chaldean of Kissen, better known as /6n- 
Wahsheeyeh. The * Book of Nabat Apiculture * 
was, according to the Arab translator, commenced 
by Daghreeth, continued by Ydnbushudh, and com- 
pleted by Kuthdmee. Chwolson, disregardiug the 
dates assigned to these authoro by the translator, 
thinks that the earliest lived some 2500 yeare U.O., 
the second some 300 or 400 years later, and Ku- 
thdmee, to whom he asciibes the chief authorehip 
(Ibn-Wahsheeyeh says he was little more than 
^itor), at the earliest under the fith king of a 
Canaanite dynasty mentioned dn the book, which 
dynasty Chwolson — with Bunsen — makes the same 
as the 5th (or Arabian) dyiuisty of Berosus, or of 
the 13th century B.c. But in examining the work 
we encounter formidable intrinsic difiiculties. It 
contains mentions of ].)ersonages bearing names 
closely resembling those of Adam, Seth, Enoch, 
Noah, Shem, Nimrod, and Abraham; and M. 
Chwolson himself is forced to contess that the par- 
ticulare related of them are in some respects similar 
to those recorded of the Biblical patriarclis. If this 
difiiculty proves insurmountable, it shows that the 
author borrowed from the Bible, or frem late Jews, 
and destroys the claim of an extreme antiquity. 
Other apparent evidences of the same kind are not 
wanting. It is even a question whether the work 
should not be dated several ceuturics alter the com- 
mencement of our era. Thus, if M. Chwolson’s 
results are accepted, the Book of Nabat Agriculture 
exhibits to us an ancient civilization, before that ot 
the Greeks, and at leost as old as that of the Egyp- 
tians, of a great and powerful nation of remote 
antiquity. But until the .original text of Ku- 
Ihamee’s treatise is published, we must withhold 
our acceptance of facts so stai'tling, and regaid the 
antiquity ascribed to it even by Quatrembre as ex- 
tremely doubtful. It remains for us to state the 
gi’ounds for connecting the Nabat with the Na- 
bathaeans. As the Arabs speak of the Nabat as 
Syrians, so conversely the Greck.s and Homans 
knew tlie Nabathaeans as Arabs. The Nabathaeans 
bordered the well-known Egyptian and Syrian pro- 
vinces. The nation was famous for its wealth and 
commerce. Even when, by the decline of its trade, 
diverted through Egypt, its prosperity waned, 
Petra is still mentiou<^ as a centre of the trade 
both of the Sabaeans of Southern Arabia and the 
Gerrhaeans on the Persian Gulf. Jo.sephus speaks 
df Nabataea as embracing the countiy from the 
Euphrates to the Red Sea — •, e. Petraea and all the 
desert east of it. The Nabat of the Arabs, how- 
ever, are described as famed for agriculture and 
science ; in these respects ofiering a contmt to the 
Nabathaeans of Petra. We agree with M. Quatie- 
mhre that the civilization of the Nabathaeims oi 
Petra is not easi^ explained, except by supposing 
them to be a different people from those Arabs. 

A remarkable confirmation of this supposition is 
found in the character of the buildings of Petra, 
which are unlike anything, constructed by a purely 
Sliemitic race. ^ Further, the subjects of the liter- 
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Rtura of the which are scieatific and in- 

duetrial, aj-e not such as 'are found in the writings 
of pure Shemites or Aryans. From most of these 
ana other considerations we think thei’e is no rea* 
Bonable doubt that the ^abathaeans of Arabia 
Fotraea were the same people os the Kabat of Chal* 
daea, though at what ancient epoch the western 
niettlement was formed remains unknown The 
Nabathaeans were allies of the Jews after the Cap- 
tivity; and Judas the Ma^bee, with Jonathan, 
while at war with the Edomites, came on them 
three days south of Jordan (1 Macc. v. 3, 24, &c), 
and afberwai'ds ** Jonathan bad sent his brothei* 
John, a captain of the people, to pray his friehHs 
the Nabathites that they might leave with them 
their carriage, which was much*' (ix. 35, 36). 
Diod. Sic. gives much infoimation regarding them. 
Lastly, did the Nabathaeans, or Nabat, derive their 
name, and were they in part descended, from 
Neiiaioth, son of Ishmael? Josephus says that 
Nabataea was inhabited by the twelve sons of Ish- 
tnaeL The Arabs call Nebaioth Nabit, and do not 
connect him with the Nabat, to whom they give a 
diti'ereut descent. But we hesitate to deny a rela- 
tionship between peoples, whose names ai'e strikingly 
similar, dwelling in tlie same tract. It is possible 
that Nebaiotli went to the iar cast, to tlie country 
of his giandfather Abraham, intenuaiTied with the 
Chaldaeans, and gave birth to a mixed race, the 
Nabat. It is, however, safest to leave unsettled 
the identification of Nebaioth and Nabat until an- 
other link be added tu the chain that at present 
seems to connect them. 

Keballat, a town of Benjamin, one of those 
which tlie Benjamites reoccupied after the captivity 
(Neh. xi. 34). It is hei-e named with Zeuoim, 
Lod, and Ono. Lod is Lydda, the modein ZSdd, 
and Ono possibly Kef r Anna, four miles to the 
north of it. East of these, and forming nearly an 
equilateral triangle with them, is Beit Nebdki, 
which may be the locum tenem of the ancient vil- 
lage. Another place of very nearly the same name, 
Bir Nebdla, lies to the east of el Jib (Gibeon), and 
within half a mile of it. This would also be within 
the territory of Benjamin. 

Ne'bat. The father of Jeroboam, whose name 
is only preserved in connexion with that of bis dis* 
tinguished sou (1 K. xi. 26, xii. 2, 15, &c.). He 
is described as an Ephrathite, or Ephi-aimite, of 
Zereda. 

Ne'bo, Mount. The mountain from which Moses 
took his first and last view of the Promised Land 
(Deut. xxxii. 49,xxxiv. 1). It is so minutely de- 
scribed, that it would seem impossible not to recog- 
nise it : — in the land of Moab ; facing Jericho ; the 
head or summit of a mountain called the Pisgah, 
which again seems to have foimed a portion of the 
general range of the ** mountains of Abarim." Its 
position is further denoted by the mention of the 
valley (or perhaps rSore con'ectlythe ravine) in 
which Moses was buried, and which was appai^ntly 
one of the clefts of the mount itself (xxxii. 50) — 
“ the ravine in the land of Moab facing Beth-Peor " 
(xxxiv. 6). And yet, notwithstanding the minute- 
ness of this description, no one has yet succeeded in 
pointing out any spot which answers to Nebo. 
iSeetzeu seems to have been the firat to su^^t 
the Jebel AttaHls (between the Wady Berka-main | 
and the Arnon, 3 miles below the former, and 10 | 
or 12 south of Heshbon) as the Nebo of Moses. 
The other elevation above the geneitd summit level 
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of these highlands is the Jebel ^Oeha, or Axtgha\ or 
Jebel eUJU^ddf the highest point in all the eastern 
mountains. But these eminences aie alike wanting 
in one main essential of the Nebo of the Scriptme, 
which is stated to have been facing Jericho.*’ 
Another requisite for the identification is, that s 
view should be obtainable fi’om tlie summit, ooi> 
responding to that prospect over the whole land 
which Moses is said to have had 'from Mount Nebo. 

Kenbo. 1. A town on the eastern side of Jordan, 
situated in the pastoitd country (Num* xxxii. 3), 
one of those which were taken possession of and 
rebuilt by the tribe of Reuben (ver. 38). In these 
lists it is asysociated with Kirjathaim and Baal- 
meoD or Beon ; and in another record (1 Chr. v. 8) 
with Aroer. In the remaikable prophecy adopted 
by Isaiah (xv. 2) and Jeremiah (xlviii. 1, 22) con- 
cerning Moab, Nebo is mentioned in the same 
connexion as before, but in the hands of Moab. 
The notices of Eusebios and Jerome ai'e confused, 
but they at least denote that Mount Nebo and the 
town were distindi; and distant fi*om each other. 
The town they identify* with Nobah or Kenath, 
and place it 8 miles south of Heshbon, where the 
ruins of el-Mabis appear to stand at present.— 8. 
The children of Nebo retumed from ^bylon with 
Zenibbabel (Ezr. ii. 29 ; Neh. vii. 33). Seven of 
them had foreign w'ives, whom they were com- 
pelled to discard (Ezr. x. 43). The name occurs 
between Bethel and Ai, and Lydda, which implies 
that it was situat^ in the territory of Benjamin 
to the N.W, of Jerusalem. This is possibly the 
modern about 12 miles N.W, byW. 

of Jerusalem, 8 from Lydda. 

Ne'bo, which occurs both in Isaiah (xlvi, 1) and 
Jeremiah (xlviii. 1) as the name of a Chaldaean 
god, is a well-known deity of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians. The original native name was, in Hani- 
itic Babylonian, Nabiut in Shemitic Babylonian and 
I Assyrian, Nabu, Nebo was the god who presided 
over learning and letters. His geneial cbaractei’ cor- 
responds to that of the Egyptian Thoth, the Greek 
Hermes, and the Latin Mercury. Astronomically 
he is identified with the planet nearest the sun, 
called Nebo also by the Meudaeans, and Tir by the 
ancient Pei-sians. Nebo was of Babylonian rather 
than of Assyrian origin. In the early Assyrian 
Pantheoh he occupies a very infei*ior position. The 
king supposed to be Pul fii'st brings him promin- 
ently forward in Assyria. ♦A statue of Nebo was 
set up by tins monai'ch at Calah {Nimrud)^ which 
is now in the Biitish Museum. In Babylonia Nebo 
held a prominent place from an eaily time. The 
ancient town of Borsippa was especially under his 
protection, and the great temple there (the modern 
Birs-Nimmd) was dedicated to him fi’om a very 
remote age. He was the tutelar god of the most 
important Babylonian kings, in whose names the 
word Nabu, or Nebo, appears as an element. 

Nebuohadnei'sar, or Kebuohadres'sar, was 
the greatest and most powei-ful of the Babylonian 
kings. His name, according to the native ortho* 
gmphy, is read as Nabu'^kuduri-utsur} and is ex« 
plained to mean ** Nebo 19 the protector against 
misfortune.” Nebuchadnezzar was the sdn and 
successor of Nabopolassar, the founder of the Baby- 
lonian Empire. He appears to have been of mar- 
riageable age at the time of his father’s rebellion 
against Assyria, B.C. 625. It is suspected, rather 
than proved, that he was the leader of a Babylonian 
contingent which accompanied Cyaxai^ in hh 
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Lydian war, by whose interposition, on the occssfoa ihg an engagement (Jer. xxxvib 5«8j. After an 
ot an eclipse, that war was brought to a close, eighteen months" siege Jerusalem fell. Zedekiah 
B.C, 610. At any rate, a few years later, he was escaped from the city, but was captured near Jericho 
placed at the head of a Babylonian aiiny, and sent rib. xxxix. 6) and brought to Nebuchadnezaar at 
by his father, who was now old and infill, to Riblah in the territoiy of Hamath, where his eyes 
chastise the insolence of Pharaoh-Necho, king of were put out by the king's order, while bin sons 
Egypt. Kebuchadnez^r (B.C. 605)' led an aimy and his chief nobles wero slain. Kebiichadnezzar 
against him, defeated him at Cairhemish in a great then returned to Babylon with Zedekiah, whom he 
l»ttle (Jer. xlvi, 2-12), recovered Coele-syria, Phoe- imprisoned for the ronininder of his life; leaving 
nicia, and Palestine, took Jerusalem (Ban. i. 1, 2), Nebuzar-adan, the captain of his guard, to com- 
pressed forwHi*d to Egypt, and was engaged in that plete the destruction of the city and the piciHcation 
oountiy or upon its borders when intelligence ar- of Judaea. Gedaliah, a Jew, was appointed go- 
rived which recalled him hastily to Babylon. Nabo- venior, but he was shortly mui*dered, and the lest 
polassar, after reigning 21 years, had died, and the of the Jews either fled to Egypt, or were carried by 
Vhrone was vacant. In some alaim about the sue- Nebuzar-adan to Babylon. 'I'he military successes 
cession he hurried back to the capital, accompanied of Nebuchadnezzar cannot be traced minutely be- 
only by his light tixiops ; and crossing tlie deseid, yond this point. It may be gathered from tlie 
probably by way of Tadmor or Palmyra, reached prophetical Scriptures and from Josephus, that 
.Babylon before any disturbance had arisen, and en- the conquest of Jerusalem was rapidly followed by 
Jei*ed peaceably on his kingdom (B.C. 604). Within the fall of Tyre and the complete submission of 
three years of Nebuchadnezzar's fiist expedition Phoenicia (Ez. xxvi.-xxviii. ; Joseph, c. Ap. i. 21) ; 
into Syria and Palestine, disaffection again showetl after which the Babylonians carried their arms into 
itself in those countries. Jehoiakim, who, al- Egypt, and inflict^ severe injuries on that fertile 
though threatened at first with captivity (2 Chr. country (Jer. xlvi. 13-26 ; Ez. xxix. 2-20; Joseph, 
xxxvi. 6) had been finally maintained on the throne Ant. x. 9, §7). But we have no account, on 
as a Babylonian vassal, after three years of service which we can depend, of these campaigns. We are 
“turned and rebelled" against his suzemin, pro- told by Berosus that the first caie of Nebuchad- 
bably trusting to be suppoi-ted by Egypt (2 K. xxiv. nezzar, on obtaining quiet possession of his kingdom 
1). Not long afterwaiiJs Phoenicia seems to have after the first Syrian expedition, was to rebuild the 
broken into revolt; and the Chaldaean monarch, temple of Bel (Bel^ Merodcwli) at Babylon out of 
who had previously endeavoured to subdue the dis- the s|>oils of the Syrian war (ap. Joseph. Ant. x, 
affected by his generals (ib, ver, 2), once moie toi»k 11, §1), He next proceeded to strengthen and 
the field in person, and marched first of all against l)eautify the city, which he renovated throughout, 
Tyre. Having investal that city in the seventh and suiTOunded with several lines of fortiHeation, 
year of his reign (Joseph, c. Ap, i. 21), and left a himself adding one entirely new quarter. Having 
poidiion of his army there to continue the siege, he finished the walls and adorned the gates magnific- 
proceeded against Jerusalem, which submitted with- eutly, he constructed a new palace. In the grounds 
out a struggle. According to .Josephus, who is here of this mlace he formed the celebrated “ hanging 
our chief authority, Nebuchadnezzar punished Je- garden.'* This complete lenovation of Babylon by 
hoWm with death {Ant, x, 6, §3; comp. Jer. Nebuchadnezzar, which Beiosus asserts, is con filmed 
xxii. 18,^ 19, and xxxvi. 30), but placed his son to us in every possible way. But Nebuchadnezzar 
Jshoiachin upon the throne. Jehoiachin reigned did not confine his eflbrts to the ornamentation and 
only three months ; for, on his showing symptoms improvement of his capital. I'hroughout the em- 
of disafiection, Nebuchadnezzar came up against pire, at Borsippa, Sippara, Cutha, Chilmad, Duniba, 
Jerusalem for the third time, deposed the young Teredon, and a multitude of other places, he built 
prince (whom he carried to Babylon, together with or rebuilt cities, lepaii'ed temples, constructed quays, 
a large portion of the population of the city, and reservoiro, canals, and aquctlucts, on a scale of 
the chief of the 1 emple treasures), and made his grandeur and magnificence surpassing everything of 
uncle, 2iedekiah, king in his room. Tyre still held the kind recorded in hi.‘'tory, unless it be the wm- 
out ; and it was not ftll the thirteenth year from structions of one or two of the greatest Egyptian 
the time of its first investment that the city of tnoiiai chs. The wealth, greatness, and general pros- 
me)*chant8 fell (B, 0. 585). Ere this happened, perity of Nebuchadnezzar are strikingly placed 
Jerusalem had been totally destroyed. This con- before us in the book of Daniel, 'fowai’ds the close 
summation was owing to the folly of Zedekiah, of his reign the glory of Nebuchadnezzar suffered 
who, despite the wainings of Jeremiah, made a a temporary eclipse. As a punishment for his 
treaty with Apries (Hophra), king of Egypt (Ez. pride and vanity, that strange Ibim of madness was 
xvii. 15), and on the strength of this alliance re- sent upon him which the Greeks called Lycan- 
nouDced his allegiance to the king of Babylon, thropy, wherein the sufferer imagines himself a 
Nebuchadnezzar commenced the final siege of Jeru- beast, and quitting the haunts of men, insists on 
Salem in the ninth year of Zedekiah,— bis own leading the life of a beast (Dan. iv. 33). Nebu- 
seventeenth year (b.O. 588), and took it two years chadnezzai’ himself in his great inscription appears 
later (B.C. 586). One eiroi*t to carry out the treaty to allude to it, although in a studied ambiguity 
seems to h^e been made by Apries. An Egyptian of phrase which renders the passage very difficult 
fhe frontier, and began its march of ti'anslation. It has often been remarked that 
» upon which Nebuchadneztar Herodotus ascribes to a queen, Nitocris, several 
^i?***^* impoilant works, which other writers (Be» 

cooramg to Ji^phus {Ant. x, 7, §3) a battle was rosus, Abydenus) assign to Nebuchadnezzar. The 
B Apries was completely defeated; conjecture naturdly arises that Nitocris was Nebu- 
Scriptural account seems rather to imply chadnezzarifl queen, and tliat, as she carried on his 
j wtir^ on the advance of Nebu- constructions during his incapacity, they were by 
zar, and recrossed the frontier without risk- ' some considered to be hers. After an interval of 
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hatf or perhaps seven years (Dan. iv. t6), Neim* 
ehadnezws malafly left him. As we are told in 
Scripture that ** his reason returned, and for the 
glory of his kingdom his honour and brightness 
returned and he ** waa established in his king- 
dom, and excellent majesty was added to him ** 
(Dan* iv. 86), so we tind in the Standard Inscription 
that he resumed his great works after a period of 
suspension, and added fresh ** wonders in his old 
age to the marvellous constructions of his manhood. 
He died in the yeai- B.C. 561, at an advanced age 
(83 or 84), having leigned 43 years. A son, EviL- 
Mbhodach, succeeded him. 

Kebtuhas'haii, one ot the officers of Nebuchad- 
nezzar at the time of the capture of Jerusalem. 
He was Itab-saris, ». e, chief of the eunuchs (Jer. 
xxxix. 13) as Nebuzamdan was Hab-tabbachim (chief 
of the body-guard), and Nejgal-sharezer, Hab-Mag 
(chief of the magicians), the three being the most 
iin{)ortant officers tlieu present, probably the highest 
dignitaries of the Habylonian court. Ntibw>shasban^s 
office and title were the sjime as those of Ashpenaz 
* Dan. i. 3), whom he probably succeeded. • 

Nebnsi^adan, the Rab-tabbachim, ». e. chief of 
the slaughterers (A. V. “captain of the guard **) a 
high officer iu the court of Nebucha<lnezzar, appar- 
ently the next to the person of the monarch. He 
appeals not to have been present during the siege of 
Jerusalem ; probably he was occupied at the more 
important operations at 'lyre, but as soon as the 
city was actually in the hands of the Babylonians 
he arriviid, and fixim that moment everything was 
completely diiected by him. One act only is le- 
ferred directly to Nebuchadnezzar, the appointment 
ot the govenior or superintendent of the conquered 
district. All this Nebuzaiadaii seems to have car- 
ried out with wisdom and moderation, lie seems 
to have left Judea for this time when he took down 
the chief people of Jerusalem to his * niastev at 
Hihlah (2 K. xxv. 18-20). In four years he again 
appeared (Jer. lii. 30), Nebuchadnezzar iu his 
twenty-tliiid year made a descent on the regions 
east of Jordan, including the Ammonites andMoali- 
ites, who escaped when Jerusalem was destroyed. 
Thence he pioceedetl to Egypt, and, either on the 
way thither or on the retuin, Nebuzaradan again 
passed througli the country and earned olf seven 
hundred and forty-five moie captives (Jer. lii. 30.) 

Ke'cho, 2 Chr. XXXV. 20, 22 j xxxvi. 4. [Pha- 
raoh-Nf.ciio.] 

Nec'odan = Nekoda (1 Esdr. v. 37 ; comp. Ezr. 
ii. 00). 

Nedabi'ah. Apparently one of the sons of Je- 
coniah, or Jehoiachin, king of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 
18). Lord A. Hervey, however, contends that this 
list contains the order of successiou and not of lineal 
descent, and that Nedabiah and his brotliei's were 
sons of Neii. 

Neemi'as = Nehbmiah the son of Hachaliah 
(Ecclus. xlix. 13; 2 Macc. i. 18, 20, 21, 23, 31, 
36, ii. 13). 

Bdg'inab, properly Neginath, as the text now 
stands, occurs in the title of Ps, Ixi., “ to the chief 
musician u{ioii Neginath.’* The LXX. and Vulg. 
eviden^^ly read “ Neginoth ” in the plural, which 
oocura in the titles of five Psalms, and is ^rhaps 
the true reading. Whether the word be singular 
or plural, it is the general term by which all 
stringed instruments are described. In the singular 
it has the derived sense of “a song sung to the 
iccoinjianiment of a stringed lustmment," and geue- 
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,«|dly of a taunting character (Job xxx. 9 ; ft. Izix. 
1^2; Lam. iii. 14). [Nboinoth.] 

Keg'inoth. This woid is found in the titles of 
Ps. iv. vi, liv. Iv. Ixvii, Ixxvi., and the margin of 
Hab. iii. 19, and there seems but little doubt that 
it is the general term denoting all stringed instru- 
ments whatsoever, whether playeii with the hand, 
like the harp and guitar, or with a plectrum. 
“ The chief musician on Neginoth was therefore 
the conductor of that portion of the Temple-choir 
who played upon the stringed instruments, and who 
are mentioned in Ps. Ixviii. 25. 

Nahelaxnite, the. The designation of a man 
named dheniaiah, a false prophet, Ivho went with 
the captivity to Babylon (Jer. xxix. 24, 31, 32;. 
The name is no doubt formed from that either of 
8hemaiah*s native place, or the piogenitor ot his 
family ; which of the two is uncertain. 

Nehemi'ah. 1. Son of Hachaliah, and appar- 
ently of the tribe of Judah, since his fathers weie 
bulled at Jerusalem, and Hanaiii his kinsman seems 
to have been of that tribe (i. 2, ii. 3, vii. 2;. All 
that we know certainly concerning this eminent 
man is contained in the book which bears bis name. 
His autobiography fiist finds him at Bhushan, the 
winter residence of the kings of Persia, in high 
office as the cupbearer of king Artaxei'xes Longi- 
iiianus. Ju the 20th year of the king’s lelgii, i.e. 
B.C. 445, certain Jews, one of wliom was a near 
kinsman of Nehemiah’s, arrived from Judea, and 
gave Nehemiah a deplorable account of the state 
of Jerusalem, and of the residents in Judea. He 
immediately conceived the idea of going to Jeru- 
salem to endeavour to better their state. After 
three or four months (from Chisleu to Nisan), an 
opportunity presented itself of obtaining the king’s 
oouseut to his mission. Having received his ap- 
pointment as governor of Judea, a troop ofwivaliy, 
and. letters from tlie king to the diflerent satraps 
through whose provinces he was to pass, as well as 
to Asaph tlie keeper of the king’s forests, to supply 
him with timber, he started upon his jouineyj 
being under promise to return to Peisia within a 
given time. Neheiniah’s great work was rebuihimg, 
tor the first time since their desti notion by Nebu- 
zamdan, the walls of Jerusiilem, and lestoring that 
city to its former state and dignity, as a fortified 
town, it is impossible to over-estimate the impoit- 
ance to the future })olitical ^nd eccleslasticiil pros- 
perity of the Jewish nation of this great achieve- 
ment of their patriotic governor. How low the 
community of the Palestine Jews had fallen, is ap- 
psuent from the fact that Irom the 6th of Darius to 
the 7th of Aitaxerxes, there is no history of them 
whatever. The one step which could lesuscifiite 
the nation, presoive the jNIosaic institutions, and 
lay the ibundatiuu of futui'e iiidependeTioe, was the 
restoration of the city walls. To this great object 
therefore Nehemiah directed his whole energies 
without an hour’s unnecessary delay. In a won- 
derfully short time the walls seemed to emerge 
from the heaps of burnt rubbish, and ^o encircle 
the city as in the days of old. The gateways also 
weijp rebuilt, and ready fbr the doors to be hung 
upon them. But it soon became apparent how 
wisely Nehemiah had acted in hadtening on the work. 
On his very fii'st amval, as goveinoar, 
and 1’obiah had given unequivocal proof of thebf 
mortification at his appointment. But when the 
restoration was seen to be rapidly pi'ogresaing, their 
indignation knew no bounds. They made a gi'eal 
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conspiracy to iiill upon the huilden with an armed 
force and put a stop to the undertaking. The pro- 
ject was defeated by the vigilance and prudence of 
Keliemiah. This aimed attitude was continued from 
that day forwai’d. Various stratagems were then 
ivsorted to to get Nehemiah away from Jerusalem, 
and if possible to take his life. But that which 
most nearly succeeded was the attempt to bring 
him into suspicion with the king of Persia, as if he 
iuteiided to set himself up as an independent king, 
as soon as the walls wei'e completed. The artful 
letter of Sanballat so far wi-ought upon Artaxerxes, 
that he issued a decive stopping the work till further 
orders. It is probable that at the same time he 
ivcalled Nehemiah, or perhaps Nehemiah’s leave of 
absence had previously expirad ; in either case had 
the Tirshatha been less upright and less wise, and 
had he fiillen into tlie trap laid for him, his life 
might have been in great danger. The sequel, 
however, shows that his perfect integrity was ap- 
parent to the king. For after a delay, • perhaps 
of several years, he was peimitted to return to 
Jerusalem, and to crown his work by impairing 
the Temple, and dedicating the walls. Nehemiah 
does not indeed mention adverse deci'ee, which 
may have arrived during his absence, or give us 
any clue to the time of his return ; nor should we 
have suspected his absence at all from Jerusalem, 
but for the incidental allusion in ch. ii. 6, xiii. 6, 
coupled with the long interval of years between 
the earlier and later chapters of the book. But the 
interval between the close of ch. vi. and the begin- 
ning of ch. vii. is the only place where we can 
suppose a considerable gap in time, either from the 
appearance of the text, or the nature of the events 
narrated. It seems to suit both well to suppose 
that Nehemiah returned to Persia, and the work 
stopped immediately after the events narrated in 
vi. 16-19, and that chapter vii. goes on to relate 
the measures adopted by him upon his retuni with 
fresh powers. It may have been after another con- 
siderable interval of time, and not improbably after 
another absence of the Tirshatha from his govern- 
ment, that the next event of interest in Nehemiah’s 
life occun'ed, viz., the dedication of the walls of 
Jerusalem, including, if .we may believe the author 
of 2 Macc. support^ by seveial indications in the 
Book of Nehemiah, that of the Temple after its re- 
jiair by means of the funds collected from the whole 
population. Returning to the sure ground of the 
sacred nai*rative, the other principal achievements 
of this great and good governor may be thus sig- 
nalised. He firmly repressed the exactions of the 
nobles, and the usury of the rich, and rescued the 
poor Jews from spoliation and slavei 7 . He refused 
to receive his lawful allowance as governor fr om the 
jieople, in consideration of their poverty, during 
the whole, twelve years that he was in office, but 
kept at his own charge a table for 150 Jews, at 
which any who returned from captivity were wel- 
come. He made most careful provision for tlie 
maintenance of the ministering priests and Levites, 
and for tne due and constant celebration of Divine 
worship. He insisted upon the sanctity of the^re- 
cincts of the Temple being preserved inviolable, and 
peremptorily ejected the powerful Tobiah from one 
of the chambers which Eliashib had assigned to him. 
He then replaced the stores and vessels which had 
been removed to make room for him, and appointed 
pmper Levitical oiKcei's to superintend and dis- 
tiibute them. With no less firmness and im|Mix^ 
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i^ity he expelled from all sacred functions those of 
the high-piest's fiimily who had contracted heathen 
man'iages, and rebuked and punished tliose of the 
common people who had likewise intermarried with 
foreigners ; and lastly, he previded for keeping holy 
the Sabbath day, which was shamefully profaned 
by many, both Jews and foreign merchants, and by 
his resolute conduct succeed^ in repressing the 
lawless traffic on the day of rest. Beyond the 32nd 
year of Artaxeraes, to which Nehemiah’s own nar- 
rative leads us, we have no account of him what- 
ever.— 8. One of the leaders of the first expedition 
frem Babylon to Jerusalem \mder 2^rubbabel (Ezr. 
ii. 2 ; Neh. vii. 7).— 8. Son of Azbuk, and ruler 
of the half part of Beth-zur, who help^ to repair 
the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 16). 

Nohiemiah, Book The latest of all the his- 
torical books of Scripture. This book, like the pre- 
ceding one of Ezra, is clearly and certainly not all 
by the same hand. By far the principal poition, 
indeed, is, the work of Nehemiah ; but other jkir- 
tions are either extracts from various chronicles and 
registers, or supplementary narratives and reflec- 
tions, some apparently by Ezra, others, perhaps, 
the woi'k of the same person who inserted tlie 
latest genealogical extiacts from the public chronicles. 
— 1. The main history contained in the book of 
Nehemiah covera about 12 yeare, viz., from the 
20th to the 32nd year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 

I. e. from B.C. 445 to 433. The whole nairative 
gives us a graphic and interesthig account of the 
state of Jerusalem and the returned captives in 
the writer’s times, and, incidentally, of the nature 
of the Persian government and the condition of its 
remote provinces. The documents appended to it 
also give some further infoimation as to the times 
of Zerubbabel on the one hand, and as to the con- 
tinuation of the genealogical registers and the suc- 
cession of the high-priesthood to the close of tlie 
Persian empire on the other. The view given of 
the rise of two factions among the Jews — the one 
the strict religious paity; the other, the gen- 
til izing party, sets before us the germ of much 
that we meet with in a more developed state 
in later Jewish history. Again, in tliis history 
os well as in the book of Ezra, we see the bitter 
enmity between the Jews and Samaritans acquir- 
ing strength and definitive form on both religious 
and political grounds. I'he book also throws 
much light upon the domestic institutions of the 
Jews. Some of its details give us incidentally in- 
formation of great historical importance, (a.) The 
account of the building and dedication of the wall, 
iii., xii., contains the most valuable materials for 
settling the topography of Jerusalem to be found in 
Scripture. (6.) The list of returned captives who 
came under diffierent leaders from the time of Ze- 
ubbabel to that of Nehemiah (amounting in all to 
only 42,360 adult males, and 7337 servants), 
which is given in ch. vii., conveys a faithful picture 
of the political weakness of the Jewish nation as 
compared with the times when Judah alone uum- 
oered 470,000 fighting men (1 Chr. xxi. 5). (c.) 
'’he lists of leaders, priests, Levites, and of those 
ffio signed the covenant, reveal incidentally much 
of tile national spirit as well as of the social habits 
of the captives, derived from older times. Thus # 
the foot that twelve leaders are named in Neh. vii. 

, indicates the freling of the captives that they 
represented the twelve tribes, a feeling further evid- 
enced in the expression “ the men of the poople 
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if Isi'ael/* The enumeration of 21 and 22, or,.if 
Zidkijah elands for the head of the house of Zadok, 
23 ciiief piiests in x. lo8, xii. 1-7, of whom 9 bear 
the names of those who were heads of courses in 
David’s time ( 1 Chr. xxiv.) [Jbhoiabib], shows 
how, even in their wasted and reduced numbers, 
they struggled to preserve these ancient institutions, 
and also supplies the I'eason of the mention of these 
piulicular 22 or 23 names. But it does more than 
.his. Taken in conjunction with the list of those 
who sealed (x. 1-27), it proves the existence of a 
social custom, the knowledge of which is of absolute 
necessity to keep us from gross chronological error, 
that, VIZ,, of calling chiefs by the name of the clan 
or house of which they were chiefs, (rf.) Other 
miscellaneous information contained in this book, 
embraces the hereditary crafts pi'actised by certain 
priestly families, e. the apothecaries, or makers 
of the sacred ointments and incense (iii. 8), and 
the goldsmiths, whose business it probably was to 
repair the sacred vessels (iii. 8), and who may have 
been theancestoi's, so to speak, of the money-changei*s 
in the Temple (John ii. 14, 15) ; the situation of 
the garden of the kings of Judah by which Zede- 
kiah escaped (2 K. xxv. 4), as seen iii. 15 ; and 
statistics, reminding one of Domesday-Book. The 
chief, indeed the only real historiail difficulty in 
the narrative, is to determine the time of the dedic- 
ation of the wall, whether in the 32nd year of 
Artaxerxes or before. The expression in Neh. xiii. 
1, Oil that day,*’ seems to fix the reading of the 
law to the same day as the dedication (see xii. 43). 
But if so the dedication must have been after Nehe- 
miah’s return from Babylon (mentioned xiii. 7). 
'rhen, if the wall only took 52 days to complete 
(Neh. vi. 15), and was begun immediately Nehemiah 
entered upon his government, how came the dedii'a- 
tion to be deferred till 12 years i\fterwai*ds ? The 
answer to this probably is that, in the first place, tlie 
52 days are to be reckoned from the resumption of 
the work after iv. 15, and a time exceeding two 
years may have elapsed from the commencement of 
the building. But even then it would not be ready 
for dedication. There were the gates to be hung, 
perhaps much rubbish to be removed, and the 
ruined houses in the immediate vicinity of the 
walls to be repaired. Still even these causes would 
not be adequate to account for a delay of 12 yeai's. 
One cauhc immediately presents itself, viz., that 
Nehemiah’s leave of absence from the Peivian court, 
mentioned ii. 6, may have drawn to a dose shoitly 
after the completion of the wall, and before the 
other above-named works were complete. And this 
is rendered yet more probable by the circumstance, 
incidentally brought to light, that, in the 32ud year 
of Artaxemes, w'e know he was with the king (xiii. 
6). Other circumstimces, too, may have concurred 
to make it imperative for him to return to Pemia 
without delay. The last woixis of ch. vi. point lo 
some new effort of Tobiah to interrupt his work, 
and the expression used seems to indicate that it 
was the thi'eat of being considered as a rebel by the 
king. If he could make it appear that Artaxerxes 
was suspidous of his fidelity, then Nehemiah might 
feel it matter of necessity to go to the Persian court 
to dear himself of the charge. And this view both 
i*eceives a remarkable confirmation from, and throws 
quite a new light upon, the obscure passage in E*r. 
iv. 7-23. Now, if we compai*e Neh. vi. 6, 7, with 
the letter of the heatlicn nations mentioned in Exr, 
iv., and also 1*00011601 that ihe only time when, as 
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&r ns we know, the walls of Jerusalem werQ at- 
tempted to be rebuilt, was when Nehemiah was 
governor, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
Exm iv. 7-23 relates to the time of Nehemlah’s 
government, and explains the otherwise unaccount- 
able circums^ce that 12 years elapsed before the 
dedication of the wails 'was completed. Nehemiah 
may have started on his journey on leceiving the 
letters from Persia (if such they were) sent him by 
Tobiah, leaving his lieutenants to carry on the 
works, and alter his departure Hehum and Shimshai 
and tlieir companions may have come up to Jeru- 
salem with the king’s deciee and obliged them to 
desist. It should seem, however, *that at Nehe- 
miah’s arrival in Pei’sia, he was able to satisfy the 
king of his perfect integrity, and that he was per- 
mitted to return to his government in Judaea. His 
leave of absence may again have been of limited 
duration, and the business of the census, of re- 
peopling Jerusalem, setting up the city gates, 
rebuilding the luiiied houses, and repairing the 
Temple, may have occupied his whole time till his 
second return to the king. Duiing this second ab- 
sence another evil arose — the gentiJizing party re- 
covered strength, and the intrigues with Tobiah (vi. 
17), which had already begun before his fii*st de- 
parture, were more actively carried on, and led so 
far that Eliashib the high-priest actually assigned 
one of the store-chambere in the Temple to Tobiah’s 
use. This we are not told of till xiii, 4-7, when 
Nehemiah relates the steps he took on his return. 
But this very circumstance suggests that Nehemiah 
docs not relate the events which happened in his 
absence, and would account for his silence in regmil 
to Rehum and Shimshai. We may thus, then, ac- 
count for 10 or 11 yeai's having elapsed before the 
dedication of the walls took place. In fact it did 
not take place till the last year of his government ; 
and this leads to the right interpretation oi ch. xiii. 
6 and brings it into perfect harmony with v. 14, a 
passage which obviously imports that Nehemiah’s 
government of Judaea lasted only 12 years, viz., 
from the 20th to the 32nd ot* Artaxerxes. The dedic- 
ation of the walls and the other reforms named in 
ch. xiii. wei*e the closing acts (d' his .administiation. 
it has been already mentioned that Josephus does 
not follow the authority of tlie Book of Nehemiah. 
He detaches Neh. viii. from its context, and appends 
the narratives contained in it to the times of Ezra. 
He mokes Ezra die before Nehemiah came to Jeru- 
salem as governor, and consequently ignores any 
part taken by him m conjunction with Nehemiah. 
He makes no mention either whatever of Sanballat 
in the events of Nehemiah’s government, but places 
him in the time of Jaddua and Alexander the Great. 
All attempts to 1*60000116 Josephus with Nehemiah 
must be lost labour. The only question therefore 
is what was the cause of Josephus’s variations. 
Now, as regards the appending the history in Neh. 
viii. lo the times of Ezm, we know that he was 
guided by the authority of the Apocryphal 1 Esdr. 
as he had been in the whole story of J^rubbabel 
and Daidus. Fi*om the florid additions to his nar- 
rative of Nehemiah’s fii’st application to Artaxerxes, 
as well as from the passage below i*efen^ to in 
2 Macc. i. 23, we may be sure that thei*e were apo- 
cryphal versions of the story of Nehemiah. 2. As 
regards the authorship of the book, it is admitted 
by all critics that it is, as to its main parts, the 
genuine work of Nehemiali. But it is no leai cer- 
tain that intei'polatious and additions have been 
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made in it since his time ; and there is considerable 
diyei'sity of opinion as to wimt are the poitions 
which have been so added. Fi'om i. 1 to vii. 6, iic 
doubt or difficulty occuis. Again, from xii. 31 
to the end of the book (except xii. 44>47), thi 
narrative is continuous, and tiie use of the iii'sl 
person singular constant (xii. 30, 38, 40, xiii. 6, 7 
&c.). it is therefore only in the intermediab 
ohapteia (vii. 6 to xii. 3G, and xii. 44-47), that w 
have to enquire into the question of authorship, and 
tliis we will do by sections (a.) The first section 
begins at Keh. vii. 6/nud ends in the fii^t lialf of 
viii, 1, at the words “one man.** It has already 
been assei'ted tiiat this section is identical with the 
paragraph beginning Ezr. ii. 1, and ending iii. 1 
and it was there also asseiied that the paragraph 
originally belonged to the book of Kehemiah, and 
Wiis afterwaids inserted in the place it occupies in 
Ezra. Both these as^ertions must now be made 
good; and Hirst as to the identity of the two 
passages. They are actually identical word for 
word, and letter lor letter, except in two points. 
One that the iiumbera repeatedly vaiy. The othei* 
that thera is a dtiferenoe in the account of the otfer- 
ings made by the goveinor, the nobles, and the people. 
But it can be proved that these aie merely vaiia- 
tions of the same text. In the Hi*st place the two 
passages are one and the same. 'I’he heading, the 
contents, the nairative about the sons of Barziilai, 
the fact of the oflerings, the dwelling in their cities, 
the coming of the seventh month, the gatliering of 
all the people to Jerusalem as one man, are iii 
words and in sense the very self-sjime passage. The 
idea that the very same words extending to 70 
verses, describe diffeient events, is simply absuid 
and irrational. The numbers therefore must origiu- 
ally have been the same in both books. But next, 
when we examine the varying numbers, we see the 
following particular proofs that the variations are 
coiTuptions of the onginal text. Though the items 
vary, the sum total, 42,300, is the sjime (Ezr. ii. 
04 ; Neh. vii, 66). In like manner the totals of 
the sei-vante, the singing men and women, the 
horses, mules, and asses are all the same, except 
that Ezra has two hundred, instead of two hundred 
and forty-five, singing men and women. The num- 
bers of the Priests and the Levitcs are the same in 
both, ex<.«pt that the singers, the sons of Asaph, are 
128 in Ezra against 148 in Nehemiah, and the 
{lorters 139 against 138, Then in e.ich pu-ticulai 
case, when the numbeis differ, we .see plainly how 
the difference might arise. To 'turn next to the 
oiferings. The Book of Ezra (ii. 68, 09) merely 
gives the sum total, as follows: 61,000 drachms 
of gold, 5000 pounds of silver, and 100 priests’ 
garments. The Book of Nehemiah gives no .sum 
total, but gives the following items (vii. 72) : The 
Tii'shatha gave 1200 draclims of gold, 50 basons, 
530 priests’ garments. The chief of the fathei s gave 
20,000 drachms of gold, and 2200 pounds of silv«*r. 
The rest of the people gave 20,000 drachms of gold, 
2000 pounds of silver, and 67 piiests* garments. 
Here thenVe leain that these offerings were made 
ni three shares, by three distinct pai’ties : the gov- 
ernor, tile chief Others, the people. The sura total 
of drachms of gold we learn from Ezra, was 61,000. 
The shares, we learn from Nehemiah, were 20,000 
in two out of tlie three donors, but 1000 in the 
ca» of the third and chief donor I is it not quite 
evident that in the case of Nehemiah the 20 has 
sapped out of the text ^as in I Eidr. v. 45, 
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60,000 has), and that his contribution was 
21,000? his geneixistty piompting,him to give in 
excess of his fair 11)11x1. Next, ns regards the 
pounds of silver. The sum total wasj according 
to Ezra, 5000. The shares were, according to 
Nehemiah 2200 pounds from the cliiefs, and 2000 
from the people. But the LXX. give 2300 for the 
chiefs, and 2200 for the people, making 4500 In 
all, and so leaving a deficiency of 500 pounds as 
compared with lira's total of 5000, and ascribing 
no silver offering to the Tirahatha. As regards the 
priests’ garments. The sum total as given in both 
the Hebrew and Greek text of Ezra, and in 1 Esdr. 
is 100. The items as given in Neh. vii. 70, aie 
530 -f- 67 = 597. But the LXX. give 30-1-67 = 
97, and that this is nearly coiTect is ap))arent from 
the numbeis themselves. For the total iieing 100, 
33 is the neai'est whole number to and 67 is 
the neai-est wliole number to § X 100. So that we 
cannot doubt that the Tirshatha gave 33 priest"’ 
garments, and the rest of the people gave 67, pro- 
bably in two gifts of 34 and 33, making in all lOO. 
But how came the 500 to be added on to the Tir- 
bhatha’s tale of gaments ? Cleai ly it is a fragment 
of the missing 500 pounds of silver, which, witli 
the 50 bowls, made up the Tirshatha’s doiiution 
of silver. So that Neh. vii. 70 ought to be read 
thus, “ The Tirshatha gave to the treasure 21,000 
drachms of gold, 50 basons, 500 pounds of .silver, 
and 33 priests’ gai ments.” The offerings then, as 
well as the numbers in the lists, were once identical 
in both books, mid we learn from Ezr. ii. 68, what 
was the purpose of this libeial contribution, viz. 
“to bet up the House of God in his jilaee.” From 
this phrase occuriing in Ezr. ii. just befoie the ac- 
count of the building of the Temj>le by Zerubbabel, 
it lias usually been uiidei stood as leferring to the 
lebuilding. But, it leally means no such thing. 
The phrase projHjrly implies restoration and pi'e- 
servation. It alreiuiy follows, from what has been 
saal, that the section under consideration is in its 
light place in the Book of Nehemiah, and was in- 
serted subsequently in the Book of Ezra out of its 
chronological order. But one or two additional 
proofs of this must be mentioned. The most con- 
vincing and palpable of these is perhaps the mention 
of the Tii-bhatfia in Ezr. li. 63, Neh. vii. 65. An- 
other proof IS the mention of Ezra as taking part in 
that assembly of the people of Jerusalem which is 
described in Ezr. iii. I, Neh. viii. 1 ; for Ezra did 
not come to Jerusalem till the leign of Artaxerxes 
(Ezr. vii.). Another is the mention of Nehemiah 
as one of the leaders under whom the captives 
enumerated in the census came up, Ezr. ii. 2, Neh, 
vii. 7 : in both which passages the juxtaposition 
of Nehemiah with 8eraiah/wheii compaied with 
Neh. X. 1, 2, greatly strengtliens the conclusion that 
Nehemiah the Tirshatha is meant. Then a^iin, 
that Nehemiah should summon all the families of 
Israel to Jerusalem to take their census, and that, 
having done so at great cost of time and trouble, he, 
or whoever was employed by him, should mere.y 
transcribe an old census taken neai*ly 100 yeurt 
before, instead of recording the result of his own 
labours, is so improbable that nothing but the 
plainest necessity could make oue believe it. From 
ail which it is abundantly clear that the section 
consideration belongs properly to the Book of 
Nebemiali. It does not follow, however, that it 
was written in its present foim by Nehemiah him* 
seif. It secms^probable that ch. vii., from ver* 7 
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dniituna tht* mbstance of what was found m this 
|)ait of Nehemiah’s nniTative, but abridged, and 
ut the form of an abstract, which may account for 
yhe difficulty of separating Nchemiah’s raster from 
Zorubbabers, and also Tor the very abrupt mention 
of tlie gifts of the Tii’shatha and the {)eople at the 
end of the chapter, {b.) The next section com- 
mences Neh. viii., latter part of ver. 1,and ends 
Neh. xi. 3, There is great probability in the 
opinion advocated by Hiivernick and Kleinert, that 
this section is the work of Kzra. It is not neces- 
saiy to suppose that Ezra himself inserted .this or 
any other part of the present book of Neheniiah in 
the midst of the Tirshatba’s history. B»it if there 
weie extant an account of these ti’ansrictions by Ezra, 
it may have been thus incorporated with Nehemiah’s 
history by the hist editor of Scripture, (c.) The 
third section consists of ch. xi. 3-36. It contains a 
list of the families of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi 
(priests and Levites), who took up their abode at 
Jerusalem, in accordance with the resolution of the 
volunteers, and the decision of the lot, mentioned in 

xi. 1, 2. This list forms a kind of supplement to 

that in yii. 8-60, as appears by the allusion in xi. 3 
to that previous document. This list is an extract 
from the offieial roll preserved in the national 
arohives, only somewhat abbreviated, as appeals by 
a comparison with 1 Chr. ix., where an abstract of 
the same roll is also preserved in a fuller form. The 
nature of the information in this section, and the 
pirallel passage in 1 Chr., would rather indicate a 
Levitical hand. It might or might not have been 
the same which iuseited the preceding section. If 
written latei*, it is perhaps the work of the same 
]:)ei*son who inserted xii, 1-30, 44-47. (d.) From 

xii. 1 to 26 is clearly and certainly an abstiact from 
the offieial lists made and inserted here long after 
NehemialTs time, and .after the destruction of the 
I*ersian dynasty by Alexander the (Ireat, as is 
plainly indicated by the expression Darius the Per- 
sian, as well as by the mention of Jaddua. The 
allusion to .leshua, and to Nehemiah and Ezra, in 
ver. 26, is also such as would be made long posterior 
to their lifetime, (e.) xii. 44-47 is au explanatory 
interpolation, made in later tinies, probably by the 
last reviser of the book, whoever he was. That it 
i.s So is evi<lent not only from the sudden change 
from the first ]:)er.son t() the thiixl, and the dropping 
of the personal iiai rative (though the matter is one in 
which Neliemuih necessarily took the lead), but from 
the fact that it describes tlie identii'al transaction de- 
scribed in xiii. 10-13 by Nehemiah himself. Though, 
however, it is not difficult thus to point out tliuse 
passages of the book which were uot pai t of Nehe- 
iniah*s own woi k, it is not easy, by cutting them 
out, to restore that work to its integrity. For Neh. 
xii. 31 does not fit on well to any part of ch. vii., 
or, in other words, the latter portion of Nehemiah's 
work does not join on to the former. It should 
seem that we have only the first and last parts 
of Nehemiah^s work, and that for some reason the 
intermediate portion has been displaced to make 
room fbr the nairative and documents from Neh. 
vii. 7 to xii. 27. And we are greatly confinned in 
this supposition by observing that at the close of 
chap. vii. we have an account of the offerings made j 
by the governor, the chiefs, and the people ; but we j 
.ire not even told for what purpose these offerings 
were made. Obviously, therefore, the original work 
must have contained an account of some transactions 
connected with repairing or beautifyjpg the Temple, 
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which led to these contributions being mnde. The 
passage in 2 Macc. ii. 13 lends conaiderable suppott 
to the theoiytbat the middle portion ofNehemiah's 
work was cut out, and that there was substituted 
for it (>ai*tly an abridged abKti*act, and partly Ezra's 
narrative and other appended documents. We may 
then affirm with tolerable certainty that all the 
middle part of the Book of Nehemiah has been sup- 
plied by other hands, and that the first six chapters 
and part of the seventh, and the last chapter and 
half, were alone written by him, the intennediate 
portion being inserted by those who had authority 
to do so, in oi-der to complete the history of the 
transactions of those times. As regards the time 
when the Book of Neliemiah was put into its pre.seut 
form, we have only the following data to guide 
us. The latest high-prjest mentioned, Jaddua, was 
doubtless still alive when his name was added. The 
descriptive addition to the name of Dai ins (xii. 22) 
“ the Persian," indicates that the Persian rule had 
ceased, and the Greek rule had begun. Jaddua's 
name, therefoi e, and the clause at the end of ver. 
22, were inserted each in the reign of Alexander the 
Great. But it appears that the r^istere of the 
Levites, entered into the Chronicles, did not come 
down lower than the time of Johanan (ver. 23). 
So that the close of the Persian dominion, and the 
beginning of the Gi-eek, is the time clearly indicated 
when the latest additions were made. 3. In respect 
to language and style, this book is veiy similar to 
the Chronicles and Ezra. Nehemiah has, it is true, 
quite his own manner, and certain phrases and 
modes of expression peculiar to himself. He has 
also some few words and forms not found elsewhere 
in Scripture; but the general Hebrew style is ex- 
actly that of the books purporting to be of tlie same 
age. Some words occur in Chron., Ezr., and Neh., 
but nowhere else. The text of Nehemiah is gener- 
ally pure and free from corruption, except in the 
proper names, in which there is considerable fluctu- 
ation in the orthography, both as comi>aied with 
other parts of the same book and with the same 
names in other parts of Scriptme ; and also in 
numeials. ^lany various readings are also indicated 
by the LXX. vereion. 4. The Book of Nehemiah 
has always had au undisputed place in the Canon, 
being indudeil by the Hebrews under the general 
head of the Book of Ezra, and as Jerome tdls us 
in the Prolog, Gal by the Greeks and Latins under 
the name of the second Book of Ezra. There is no 
quotation from it in the N. T., and it has been 
comparatively neglected by both the Greek and 
Latin fathera. 

Nehemi'aa. 1. Nehemiah, the contemporary of 
Zerubbabel and Jediua (1 Esdr. v. 8).— 2. Ne- 
hemiah the Tirshatha, son of Hachuliah (1 Esdr. 
V. 40). 

Nelliloth. The title of Ps. v. in the A. V. is 
rendered “ to the chief musician upon Nehiloth.” It. 
is most likely, as Gesenius and others explain, tha'l 
it is derived from the root chdlal to bore, perforate, 
whence c/idltl a flute or pipe (1 Sam. jj. 5 ; IK. 
i, 40), so that Nehiloth is the general teitn for per- 
forated wind-instruments of all kinds, as N^noth 
denotes all manner of stringed instruments. The 
title of Ps. v. is therefore addressed to the con- 
ductor of that portion of the Temple-choir who 
played upon fiutes and the like, and ara directly 
alluded to in Ps. Ixxxvii. 7, where chdt4llm^ “ the 
players upon instruments ” who are associate with 
the singei’s, are properly pipers " or “ flute-|&yerB.’ 
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Keltiiiit One of thoiie who rctunied from Ba» 
lyion with Zerubbabd (Neh. Tii. 7). 

K^nth'to. The doubter of Ehiathan of Jerax 
Salem, wi^ of Jehoiakim, and mother of Jehoiachin. 
kins^s of Judah (2 K. xxiv. 8). 

Vehtuh'taxi. One of the first acts of Hezekiahj 
upon comings to the throne of Judah, was to destmy 
all traces of the idolatrous rites which had gained 
such a fast hold upon the people during the reign 
of his father Ahaz. Among other objects of super- 
stitious I'everence and woi'ship was the brazen serp- 
ent, made bf Moses in the wildemess (Num. xxi. 
9), which was preserved throughout the wanderings 
of the Israelites, probably as a memorial of their 
deliverance, and according to a late tradition was 
placed in the Temple, The name by which the 
brazen serpent was known at this time, and by 
which it had been worehipped, was Nehushtan 
(2 K. xviii. 4). It is evident that our translator 
by their rendering, “ and he called it Nehushtan,” 
understood with many commenhitora that the subject 
of the sentence is Hezekiah, and that when he de- 
stroyed the brazen sei-jient he gave it the name Ne- 
hushtan, “ a brazen thing,” in token of his utter 
contempt, and to impiess upon the people the ideti 
of its woilhlessness. But it is better to understand 
the Hebrew as refcning to the name by which 
the sei-pent was generally known, the subject of the 
verb being indefinite — ** and one called it ‘ Ne- 
hushtan.* ” 

Kelel, a place which formed one of the land- 
marks of the boundaiy of the tribe of Asher (Josh 
ziz. 27 only). It occura between Jiphtiiah-el 
and Cabul. If the former of these be identified 
with Je/at, and the latter with /Cab^i, 8 or 9 miles 
E.S.E. of AkAa, then Neiel may possibly be rapies- 
ented by Mtar, a village conspicuously placed on 
a lofty mountain brow, just half-way between the 
two. 

irek'eb, one of the towns on the boundary of 
Naphtali (Josh. xix. 33). It lay between Adami 
and Jabneel. A great number of commentators 
have taken this name as being connected with the 
piieceding. In the Talmud the post-biblical name 
of Nekeb is Tsiadathah. Of this more modern 
name Schwarz suggests that a trace is to be 
found in “ ffazedhi” 8 English miles N. fiuni al 
Chattu 

Hekoda. 1. The descendants of Nekoda re- 
turned among the Nethinim after the captivity 
(Ezr. ii. 48 ; Neh. vii. 50).— 2. The sons of Nekoda 
were among those who went up after the captivity 
from Tel-melah, Tel-haraa and other places, but 
were unable to prove their descent from Israel (Ezr. 
ii. 60 ; Neh. vii. 62). 

Kem'nel. 1. A Reubenite, son of Eliab, and 
eldest brother of Dathan and Abiram (Num. xxvi. 
9).— 2. The eldest son of Simeon (Niim. xxvi. 12; 

1 Clir. iv. 24), from whom were descended the 
family of the Nemuelites. In Gen. xlvi. 10 he is 
called Jemuel. 

Mein'iialitef . the. The descendants of Nemuel 
ihp fii*stboi*n of Simeon {’Num. xxvi. 12). 

Ne’pheg. 1. One of the sons of Izhar the son of 
Kohath (Kx. vi. 21).— 2. One of David’s sons bom 
to him in Jerusalem (2 Sam, v. 15 ; 1 Chr. iii. 7, 
xiv. 6). 

Ne’phi, The name by whidi the Nafhthar 
of Nehemiah was usually called (2 Macc. i. 36), 
The A. Y. has here followed the Vulgate. 

li:e'plik. In the corrupt list of 1 H^r. v. 21^ 
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^ the sous of Kephis,** apparently oorresjpond with 
" the children of Nebo ” in Ezr. ii, 29, or else the 
name is a corruption of Maobish. 

He'pbish. An inaccurate variation (found in 
I Chr. V. 19 only) of the name Naphish. 

Nephish^eslsi. The children of Nephishesim 
wera among* the Nethinim who returned with Ze- 
rubbabel (Neh. vii. 52). 

Neph'thali. The Vulgate form of the name 
Naphtali (Tob. i. 1,2, 4, 5). 

Heph'thalim. Another form of the same name 
as the preceding (Tob. -vii. 3 ; Matt. iv. 13, 15 ; 
Rev, vii. 6). 

Nephto'ah, the water of. The spring or source 
of the water or (inaccurately) watera of Nephtoah, 
was one of the andmarks in the boimdaiy-liiie 
which sepaitited Judah from Benjamin (Josh. xv. 0, 
xviii. 15). It lay N.W. of Jerusalem, in which 
direction it seems to have been satisfactorily iden- 
tified in Ain Lifta, a spring situated a little distance 
above the village of the same name. Nephtoah was 
formerly identified with various springs — the spring 
of St. Philip (Am Haniyeh) in the Wady el Werd ; 
the Ain Yah in the same valley, but nearer Jeru- 
salem ; the Ain Karim^ or Fountain of the Virgin 
of mediaeval times, and even the so-called Well of 
Job at the western end of the Wady Aly. 

Keph’nsim. The same as Nephishesim, of 
which name according to Gesenius it is the proper 
foi-m (Ezr. ii. 50). 

Her, son of Jehiel, according to 1 Chr. viii. 33, 
father of Kish' and Abner, and grandfather of king 
Saul. Abner was, therefore, uncle to Saul, as is 
expressly stated 1 Sam, xiv. 50. 

Ke'reiis. A Christian at Rome, saluted by St. 
Paul, Horn, xvi, 15, Origen conjectures that he 
belonged to the household of Philologus and Julia, 
A legendary account of him is given in Acta Sanc- 
torum^ from which may be gathered the tradition 
that he was beheaded at Teiracina, probably in tlie 
reign of Nerva. 

Kop'gal, one of the chief Assyrian and Babyl- 
onian deities, seems to have corresponded closely 
to the classiod Mars. He was of Babylonian origin, 
and his name signifies, in the early Cushite dialect 
of that country, “ the great man,” or “ the great 
hero.'* His monumental titles ara — “the storm- 
ruler,” “the king of battle,” “the champion of 
the gods,** « the male principle** (or “ the strong 
begetter**), “the tutelar god of Babylonia,’* and 
“ the god of the chace,** It is conjectured that he 
may represent the deified Nimrod. The only express 
mention of Nergal contained in sacred Scripture is 
in 2 K. xvii. 30. He appears to have been wor- 
shipped under the symbol of the “ Man-Liun.” 

Her'jgal-Share'zer occura only in Jeremiah 
xxxix. 3 And 1 3. There appear to have been two 
persons of the name among the “princes of the 
king of Babylon,’* who accompanied Nebuchadnezzar 
m his last expedition against Jerusalem. One of 
these is not marked by any additional title ; but the 
other has the honourable distinction of Rab-mag, 
and it is to him alone that any particular interest 
attaches. In sacred Scripture he appears among 
he persons, who, by command of Nebuchadnezzar, 
eleased Jeremiah from prison; profane histoiy 
gives us reason to believe that he was a personage 
of gi'eat Importance, who not long afterwards 
mounted the Babylonian throne. This identifica- 
tion depends in pari upon the exact resemblance 
fname, whic^ is found on Babylonian bricks if 
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the form of ifergaUshar^uzvtr ; but mainljr it reete 
upon the title m Rvbu-emga, orBab-Mag, which 
thie king bears in his inscriptions. Assuming on 
these grounds the identity of the Soriptural “ Ner- 
gal-slmrezer, Hab-Mag," with the monumental 
** Nergal^ahar^uzurf Riibtb-emga^* we may leani 
something of the history of the prince in question 
from profane authors. There cannot be a doubt 
that he was the monarch called Neriglissar or Ne- 
riglissoor by Berosus (Joseph, c. Ap, 1. 20), who 
murdered Evil-Merodach, the son of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and succeeded him upon the throne. This 
prince was married to a daughter of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and was thus the brother-in-law of his pre- 
decessor, whom he put to death. His i-eign lasted 
between three and four years. He appears to have 
died a natural death, and certainly left his crown 
to a young son, Laborosoarchod, who was murdered 
after a reign of nine months. There is abundant 
reason to believe from his name and his office that 
he was a native Babylonian — ^a grandee of high 
rank under Nebuchadnezzar, who regarded him as a 
fitting match for one of his daughters. His reign 
pi-eceded that of the Median Darius by 17 years. 
It lasted from B.C. 559 to B.O. 556. 

Ne'ri, son of Melchi, and father of Salathiel, in 
the genealogy of Christ, Luke iii. 27. Nothing is 
known of him, but his name is very important as 
indicating the principle on which the genealogies of 
our Lord are framed. He was of the line of Nathan ; 
but his son Salathiel became Solomon’s heir on the 
failure of Solomon’s line in king Jeconiah, and was 
therefore reckoned in the royal genealogy among the 
sons of Jeconiah. 

Neri'ah* The son of Maaseiah, and father of 
Baruch (Jer. xxxii. 12, xxxvi. 4, xliii. 3), and Se- 
raiah (Jer, li. 59). 

Neri'as. The father of Baruch and Semiah 
(Bar. i. 1). 

Net. The various terms applied by the Hebrews 
to nets had reference eithei* to the construction of 
the article, or to its use and objects. What dis- 
tinction there may have been between the various 
nets described by the Hebrew terms we are uiuible 
to decide. The net was used for the purposes 
of fishing and hunting. The Egyptians constructed 
their nets of fiax-string: the netting-needle was 
made of wood, and in shape closely resembled 
our own (Wilkinson, ii. 95). Their nets varied 
in form accoiding to their use; the accompany- 
ing sketch represents the landing-net. As the nets 



of Egypt wem well known to the early Jews (Is. 
xix. 8), it is not improbable that the material 
and foiTO was the same in each country. ^ The nets 
used for birds in Egypt were of two kinds, clap- 
nets and traps. I’he latter consisted of network 
strained over a frame of wood, winch was so con- 
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atrseted that the sides would collapse by ptiliiDg a 
string and catch any birds that may have alighted 
on them while open. The former was made on 
the same principle, consisting of a double frame 
with the network strained over it, which might be 
caused to collapse by pulling a string. 

Neth'uieel. 1* The son of Zuar, and prince of 
the tribe of Issachar at the time of the Exodus 
(Num. i. 8, ii. 5, vii. 18, 23, x. 15).— 2. The 
fourth son of Jesse and brother of David ( I Chr. 

11. 14).— S. A priest in the reign of David (1 Chr. 
XV. 24).— 4, A Levite, fdther of Shemaiah the 
scribe (1 Chr. xxiv. 6).— 5. The fifth son of Obed- 
edora (1 Chr. xxvi. 4).— 6, One oT the princes of 
Judah, in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 
7).«—7. A chief oi* the Levites in the reign of Josiah 
(2 Chr. XXXV. 9).— 8. A priest of the family of 
Pashur in the time of Ezra who had married a 
foreign wife (Ezr. x. 22).— 9. The representative 
of the priestly family of Jedaiah in the time of 
Joiakim the son of Jeshua (Neli. xii. 21).— 10. A 
Levite, of the sons of Asaph, who took part in the 
dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 36). 

Nethani’ah. 1. The son of Elishama, and father 
of Ishmael who murdered Gedaliah (2 K. xxv. 23, 
25; Jer. xl. 8, 14, 15, xii. 1, 2, 6, 7, 9. 10, 11, 

12, 15, 16, 18). He was of the royal femily of 
Judah.— 8. One of the four sons of Asnph the 
minstrel (1 Chr. xxv. 2, 12).— 8. A Levite iii the 
reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 8).— 4. The 
father of Jehudi (Jer. xxxvi. 14). 

Neth'inim. As applied specifically to a distinct 
body of men connect^ with the services of the 
Temple, this name first meets us in the later book) 
of the 0. T, ; in 1 Chron., Ezra, and Nchemiah. 
The word, and the ideas embodied in it may, how- 
ever, be traced to a much earlier period. As de- 
rived from the verb ndthan ( = give, set apart., de- 
dicate), it was applied to those who were specially 
appointed to the liturgical offices of the Tabernacle. 
We must not forget that the Levites were given to 
Aaron and his sons, t. e, to the priests as an ordei*, 
and were accordingly the first Nethinim (Num. iii, 
9, viii. 19). At first they wei'e the only attendants, 
and their work must have been laborious enough. 
The first conquests, however, brought them their 
share of the captive slaves of the Midianites, and 
320 were given to them as having charge of the 
Tabernacle (Nuni. xxxi. 47), while 32 only were 
assigned specially to the priests. This disposition 
to devolve the more laborious offices of their ritual 
upon slaves of another race showed itself again in 
the treatment of the Gibeonites. No addition to 
the nun l.»’r thus employed apfiears to have lieen 
made di...ng the period of the Judges, and they 
continued to be known by their old name as the 
Gibeonites. Either the massacre at Nob had in- 
volved the'Gibeonites as well as the priests (1 Sam. 
xxii. 19), or else they had fallen victims to some 
other outburat of Saul’s fury, and, though there were 
survivors (2 Sam. xxi. 2), the number was likely 
to be quite inadequate for the greater ^tateliness of 
the new worship at Jerusalem. It is to this period 
accordingly that the origin of the class bearing this 
name may be traced. The Nethinim were those 
“ whom David and the princes appointed (Heb. 
gave) for the service of the Levites” (Ezr. viii. 20). 
Analogy would lead us to conclude that, in ibis as 
in the former instances, these were either prisoners 
taken in war, or else some of the remnant of th# 
Canaauites. From this time the Nethinim probahly 
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bred within the precincts of the Temple, doing Hi 
rougher work, and so enabling the Levitcs to take 
a hivrhev p<«ition ns the religious vepresaitatives 
and instructors of the people. The example set 
David was followed by* his successor. Assuming, 
as is probable, that tlie later Rabbinic teaching re- 
presents the traditions of an eirlier period, the 
Nethinim appear never to have lost the stigma o ‘ 
their Canaanite origin. They were all along 
servile and subject caste. The only period at whic! 
they rise into anything like prominence is that o 
the return from the captivity. In that return th( 
priests were conspicuous and numeious, but th« 
Levites, for some reason unknown to us, hung back. 
The services of the Nethinim were consequently ol 
more importance (Ezr. viii. 17), but in their case 
also, the small number of those that joined (39: 
under Zerubbabel, 2*20 under Ezra, including “ So 
lomon’s servants”) indicates that many preferre( 
remaining in the land of their exile to returning 
their old senn’ce. Those tliat did come wore con 
sequently thought worthy of special mention. Nei- 
ther in the Apocrypha, nor in the N. T., nor yet in 
the works of the .Jewish historian, do we find an, 
additional information about the Nethinim. 

Ket'ophah, a town the name of which occura 
only in the catalogue of those who returned with 
Zerubbabel from the Captivity (Ezr. ii. 22; Neh 
vii. 26; I Esdr. v. 18). But, though not directly 
mentioned till so late a period, Netophah was really 
a much older place, 'fwo of David’s guard, Ma- 
ll ARAI and Hkleb or Hei.dai (1 Chf. xxvii. 13 
15), were Netopliathites, and it was the native place 
of at least one of the captains who remained uuder 
aims near Jei'usalem alter its <h*8tructJon by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The “villages of the Netophathites” 
were the residence of the Levites (1 Chr. ix. 16). 
From another notice we learn that tlie paiticular 
Levites who inliabited these villages were singers 
(Neh. xii. 28). 'I’liat Netophah hel<»nged to Judah 
•appeal s frolth the fact that the two lieioes above men- 
tioned belonged, the one to the Zarhites, and the 
other to Othniel, the son-in-law of Caleb, To judge 
from Neh. vii. 26 it was in the neighbourhood of, 
or closely connected with, Bethlehem. It is not 
mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome, and altliough 
in the Mishna reference is made to the “ oil of Nefc- 
ophah,” and to the “valley of Beth Netophah,” 
nothing is said as to the situation of the place. 
The latter may. well be the present village of Jleit 
Netitff which stands on tlie edge of the gi eat valley 
of the Wady es Simt, but can hai*dly he the Net- 
ophah of the Bible, since it is not near Bethlehem, 
I'he only name in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem 
suggestive of Netophah is that which appears in 
Van de Velde s map as Ant^eh, and in 'J’obler as 
Om Tuba, attached to a village about 2 miles N.E. 
of Bethlehem and a wady which falls therefrem into 
the Wafi>f en-Nar, or Kidron. 

Keto'phathi, Neh. xii. 28. The same word 
wliich in other passages is rendered “ the Netopha- 
tliite.” 

Ketophathite, th«, 2 Sam. xxiii. 28, 29; 2 
K. XXV. 23; I Chr. xi. 30, xxvii. 13, 15; Jer. 
xL 8. Tlie plural form, the Netophathites 
(the Hebrew word being the same as above) occurs 
in 1 Chr. ii, .H, ix. 16. 

Nettie. The representative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew wordit and Idmmdih or kimSah . 1 

G^'ttlqccure in Job xxx. 7 ; Prov. xxiv. 31. There 
is veiy gi*eat uncertainty as to the maaning of the j 
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woi'd and numereus are the plants whidh 

oemmentators have sought to identify with it; 
brambles, sea-orache, butchere* broom, thistles, have 
all been prof^sed. The ^nernlity of critics and some 
modem versions are in lavouref the nettk* Celsius 
believes the cfidfUl is identical with the Christ- 
thorn (Ziaijphus Paliurm) — the Palhirua acuieatus 
of modern botanists — but his opinion is by no means 
well founded. Dr. Royle has argued in favour of 
some species of wild mustard. The Scriptural pas- 
sages would suit this interpretation, and it is quite 
possible that wild iriustaid may be intended by 
chdruL We are inclined to adopt Dr, Royle’s opi- 
nion, as the following word probably denotes the 
nettle. 2. Klmmdsh or MmSsh occure in Is. xxxiv. 
13 ; and in Hos. ix. 6. Another form of the same 
word, kifnmSshonhn (“thorns,” A. V.), occurs in 
Prov. XXIV. 31. Mo<jei*n commentators are genei*^ 
ally agrt'ed upon the signification of this teim, 
wliich may well be understood to denote some 
species of nettle ( Urtica), 

New Moon. The first day of the lunar month 
wa.s obseived as a holy day. In addition to the 
daily sacrifice there were offered two young bullocks, 
a ram and seven lambs of the first year as a burnt- 
offering, with the proper meat-offerings and drink- 
offerings, and a kid as a sin-offering (Num. xxviii. 
11-15). As on the Sabbath, trade and handicraft- 
work were stopped (Am. viii. 5), the Temple was 
opeuetl for public worship (Ez. xlvi. 3; Is. Ixvi. 23). 
The tmmpets were blown at the offering of the 
spe<*ial sicrifices for tlie day, as on the solemn 
festivals (Nuin. x. 10; Ps. lx.xxi. 3). It was an 
occasion for state-banquets (I Sam. xx. 5-24). In 
later, if not in earlier times, fasting W’as iiiteimitted 
at the new moons f.l ud. viii. 6). The new moons 
are generally mentioned so as to show that they 
were regarded as a peculiar class of holy days, 
distinguished from the solemn feasts and the Sab- 
baths (hlz. xlv. 17 ; 1 Chr. xxiii. 31 ; 2 Chr. ii, 4, 
viii. 13, xxxi. 3; Esr. iii. 5; Neh. x. 33). The 
seventh new moon of the religious year, being that 
of Tisri, commenced tlie civil year, and had a signi- 
ficance and rites of its own. It was a day of holy 
convocation. By what method the commencement 
of the month was ascertained in the time of Moses 
is uncei'tain. The Mi.shna describes the manner in 
which it was deteriniried seven times in the year by 
observing the first apjiearauce of the moon, which, 
according to Maimouides, derived its origin, by 
tiadition, from Moses, and continued in use as long 
as the .Sanhedrim existed. On the 3()th day of the 
month watchmen were placed on commanding heights 
round Jerusalem to watch the sky. As soon as 
each of them detected the moon he hastened to a 
house in the city, which was kept for the purpose, 
and was there examined by the president of the 
Sanhedrim. When the evidence of the appearance 
was deemed satisfactory, the president ro>e up and 
formally announced it, utteiing the woiils, “It is 
conseemted.” 'I’he infoimation was immediately 
sent tluoughout the land from the Mount of Olives, 
ly beacon-fires on the tops of tlie hills. The religious 
•hservunce of the day of the new moon may plainly 
be regarded as the consecration of a natural division 
of time. 

New Testament The ongin, history, and eba* 
acteristics of tip constituent li^ks and of the gi’eat 
vereions of the N. T., the mutual relations of the 
iospels, and the fmmation of tlie Canon, are dis- 
:U88 (k 1 in other jirtielcB, It is proposed now to 
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consider the Text of the N, T. The subject na- 
turally divides itself into the following heads, which 
will be examined in succession : — 

I. Tnn Hisvort of the Wetiten Text. 

I ' 1 1 . The earliest history of the Text. Autofn'aphs. 
Oorruptlons. The text of Clement and Origen. 

$61*2-16. ITieorlea of recensions of the Text. 

0C16-'25. Kxtemal characteristics of MSS. 

$9*26-29. Enumeration of MSS. $28. Uncial. $29. 
Cursive. 

$}8o-40. Classification of various readings. 

II. Tire HTSToar of the Printed I’ext. 

$1, The great periods. 

$$2-6. $2. 'I’he Complutensian Polyglott. $3, The 
editions of Erasmus. $4. The editions of Stephens. 
$5. Beza and Elzevir (EngUsli version). 

$$6-i0. $6. Walton; Curcellaeus; MllL $7. Bcni- 
ley ; $8. U. v. Maestricht ; Wetstein. $9. Gries- 
bach; Matthaei. $10. Scholz. 

$$11-13. $11. {.Achmann. $12. Tischendorf. $13. 
Tregelles; Alford. 

III. Principles of Textual Criticibii. 

1-9. External evidence. 

10-13. Internal evidence. 

IV. The Language of the New Tsbtaicemt. 

I. The History of the Written Text. 
1 . 'I’he early history of the Apostolic writings offers 
no points of distinguishing literary interest, 
temally, as far as it can be traced, it is the same as 
that of other contemporary books. St. Paul, like 
Cicero or Pliny, often employed the services of an 
amanuensis, to whom he dictated his lettei*s, affix- 
ing the salutation “with his own hand” (1 Cor. 
xvi. 21; 2 Thess. iii. 17; Col. iv. 18). In one 
case the scribe has added a clause in his own name 
(Pom. xvi. 22). Once, in writing to the Gala- 
tians, the Apostle appears to apologise for the rude- 
ness of the autograph which he addressed to them, 
as if from defective sight; (Gal. vi. 11). If we pass 
onwaids one step, it does not appear that any special 
care was taken in the first age to preserve the books 
of the N. T. from the various injuries of time, or 
to insure perfect accuracy of transcription, 'fhey 
were giveti as a heritage to man, and it was some 
time before men felt the full value of the gift. The 
on’giiial copies seem to have soon perished. It is 
certainly remarkable that in the controversies at 
the close of the se« ond century, which often turned 
upon disputed readings of fcicnpture, no appeal was 
made to the Apostolic originals. 2. In the natiiml 
C(>ni*se of things the Apostolic autographs would be 
likely to perish soon. The material which was 
commonly used for letters, the papyrus paper to 
which St. .John incidentally alludes (2 John 12; 
comp. 3 John 13), was singularly fragile, and even 
the stouter kinds, likely to l>e used for the historical 
books, were not fitted to bear constant use. The 
papyrus fragments which have come down to the 
present time have been preserved under peuliar 
circumstances, as at the Herculaneum or in Egyp- 
tian tombs. Parchment (2 Tim. iv. 13), which 
was 7nore dyrable, was proportionately rarer and 
more costly, sQn all accounts it seems reasonable 
to conclude thar Ihe autographs perished during that 
solemn pause which followed the Apostolic age, in 
which the idea of a Christian Canon, parallel and 
supplementary to the Jewish Canon, was hret dis- 
tinctly realized. 3. In the time ot tlie Diocletian 
prsecution (a .d. 303) copies of the Ch^tian Scrip- 
tures were sufficiently numeious to furiroh a special 
object for prsecutors, and a characteristic name to 
iTiiegades who saved themselves by surrendering 
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the sacred books. Partly, prhaps, owning to Sie 
destruction thus caused, but still more from the 
natural effects of time, no MS. of the N, T. of the 
first three centuries remains. Some of the oldest 
extant were certainly copied from others which 
dated from within this priod, but as yet no on? 
can be placed further back than the time of Con- 
stantine. But though no fragment of the N. T. of 
the first century still i*emain.«, the Italian and 
Egyptian papyri, which are of that date, give a 
clear notion of the caligraphy of the period. In 
these the text is written in columns, rudely divided, 
in somewhat awkward ctipilal lettei-s ’(tinoiah), 
without any punctuation or division-of words. The 
toto, which was afterwards sufjscribed, is commonly, 
but not always, adscribed ; and there is no trace of 
accents or breathings. 4. In addition to the later 
MSS., the earliest versions and ptri^tic quotations 
give veiy imprtant testimony to the character and 
history of the ante-Nicene text. Express state- 
ments of readings wffiich aie found in some of the 
most ancient Christian writers are, indeed, the first 
direct evidence which we have, and are conse- 
quently of the highest importance. But till the 
last quarter of the second century this source of in- 
formation fads us. Not only are the remains of 
(’hristian literature up to that time extremely 
scanty, but the practice of verbal quotation from 
the N. T. was not yet prevalent. The evangelic 
citations in the Apostolic Fathers and in Justin 
Martyr show that the oral tradition was still as 
widely ennent as the wi itten Gospls, and there is 
not in those writei s one express verbal citation from 
the other Apostolic books. This latter phenomenon 
is in a great measuie to be e.xplamed by the nature 
of their writings. As soon as definite controversies 
arose among Christians, the text of the N, T. as- 
sumed its true importance. The earliest monu- 
ments of these remain in the woiks pf Irenaeiis, 
Hippolytus (Pseudo-Origeii), and Tertulliau, who 
quote many of the arguments of the leading advers- 
aries of the Church. Charges of corrupting the 
sacred text are ui gcd on both sides with gieat acri- 
mony. Wilful inteipolations or changes are ex- 
tieniely rare, if they exist at all, e.xcept in the case 
of Marcion. His inode of dealing with the writings 
of tlie N. T., in which he was tbllowed by his 
schwl, was, as Tertulliiui says, to use the knife 
lather than subtlety of interpretation. But after 
making some fundamental changes he seems to have 
adhered scrupulously to the text which he found. 
In the isolated readings which he is said to have 
altered, it happens not unficqnently tliat he lias 
I'etained the iiglit reading, and that his opponents 
are in eiTor. 5. Several veiy important conclu- 
sions follow from this earliest nppeaiance of textual 
criticism, it is in the first place evnient that va- 
rious readings existed m the books of the N. T. at 
a time prior to all extant authorities. History 
affords no trace of the pime Apostolic originals. 
Again, from the presei*vation of the first variations 
noticed, which 01*6 often extremely minute, in one 
or more of the primary documents still* left, we 
may be certain that no important changes, have 
been made in the sacred text which we cannot now 
detect. 6. Passing from these isolated quotations 
we find the first great witnesses to the apostolip 
text in the early Syriac and Latin versions, and iu 
the rich quotations of Clement of Alexandria C+cir. 
A.D. 220) and Origen (a.d. 184^254). Frxrm tbo 
extant works of Origen alone no inoooidderabie 
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tmn of thi* whole Nf, T. be twnscniW. 7. 
The evanccHc text of Clement is fnr fVom pure. 
Two chief causes contributeU especially to comipt 
the text of the Gospels, the attempts to harmonize 
paraliei narratires, ninl the influence of tradition, 
'fhe formei* aaKiimed a special importance tVom the 
Di'itessaron of Tatian (cir. a.I). 170), and the latter, 
which was very great in the time of Justin M„ 
still lingered, 8. Bat Origen stands as far first of 
all the ante-Nicene fhthei's in critical authoiity as 
he does in commanding genius, and his writings am 
an I'most inexhair^tible stomhouse tor the histoiy 
of me text. 9. In thirteen cases Oiigen has ex 
pressly noticed ’varieties of retiding in the Gospels 
(Matt. viii. 28, xvi. 20, xviii. 1, xxi. 5, xxi. 9, 15, 
xxvii. 17; Mark iii. 18; Luke i. 46, .ix. 48, xiv. 
19, xxiii. 45 ; John i. 3, 4, 28). In three of these 
passages the variations which he notices are no 
longer found in our Greek copies, Matt. xxi. 9 or 
I.'>; Mark iii. 18 (ii. 14) ; Luke i. 46; in seven our 
copies are still divided ; in two (Matt. viii. 28 ; 
John i. 28) the reading which was only found in a 
tl-w MSS. IS now* widely spread: in the remaining 
})lace (Matt, xxvii. 17), a few copies of no great 
age retain the interpolation which was found in his 
time in \ery ancient copies.** 10. 'fhe evangelic 
quotations of Origen are not wholly free from the 
admixture of traditional glosses which have been 
noticed in Clement, and oflten present a confusion of 
patalici passages, 11. In the Kpif-tles Origen once 
notices a .stiiking vamtion in Heb. ii. 9, 
deov for Beovj which is still attested ; but, 

apart from the specific reference to variations, it is 
evident that he himself used MSS, at dilVemnt times 
which var ed in many details. There can be no 
tionbt that in Origen’s time the variations in the 
N. T. MSS. were beginning to lead to the formation 
of specific groups of copies. 12. The most ancient 
MSS. and vei*&ions now extant exhibit the cliarac- 
teristic differences which have been found to exi.st in 
ditlerent paits of the works of Origen. These cannot 
have had their soin-ce later than the beginning of 
fhe thii'd century, and probably were much earlier. 
Bengel was the firet (1734) w'ho pointed out the 
affinity of certain groups of MSS., which, as he le- 
^aiks, must have arisen before the first versions 
<vere made. Originally he distinguished tnree fa- 
milies, of which the Cod, Alex, (A.) the Oraetx)- 
Latin JilSS., and the ma.ss of the mom recent MSS. 
were respectively the types. At a later time (1 7‘»7) 
he adopt^ the simpler division of “ two nations/' 
the Asiatic and the African. In the latter he in- 
cluded Cod. Alex,, the Graeco-Latin MSS., the 
Aethiopic, Coptic [Memphitic], and Latin vemions: 
the ma.ss of the remaining authorities formed the 
Asiatic cla.s8. The honour of carefully detei-mining 
the relations of critical authorities for the N. T. 
text belongs to Griesbach. According to him two 
distinct recensions of the Gospels existed at the be- 
ginning of the third century: the Alexandrine, re- 
presented by B C L, 1, 13. 33, 69, 106, the Coptic, 
Aethiop., Ann., and later Syrian versions, and the 
quotations of Clem. Alex., Origen, Eusebius, Cyril. 
Alex., Isid. Pelus. ; and the Weetem, represented 
by I), and in pait by 1, 13, 69, the ancient Latin 
version and Fathers, and sometimes by the Syriac 
and Arabic versions. Cod, Alex, was to be re- 
garded as giving a more recent (Constantinopolitan) 
tezt in the Gospels. — 13. The chief object of Gries- 
bach in propounding his theory of lecensions was 
to destroy the weight of raero numbers. Others 
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carried on the investigation fi'om the point where 
he leil it. Hug endeavoured, with much inge- 
nuity, to place the theory on a historical basis. 
According to him, the text of the N. T. fell into a 
state of considerable coimption during the second 
century. To this form he applied the term koip^ 
I ^Ktoais {common edition). In the course of the 
third century this text, he supposed, iiuJerweiit a 
threefold m vision, by Hesyuhius in Egypt, by Lucian 
at Antioch, and by Origen in Palestine. So that 
our existing documents represent four clas.ses : ( 1 ) 
The unreviaed, D. 1, 13, 69 in the GaspeU; D E, 
in the Acts ; D, F, Gj in the Pauline EpUtles ; the 
old Latin and Thebaic, and in part the Peshito 
Syriac ; and the quotations of Clement and Origen, 
(2) The Egyptian recension of Hesycliius ; B C L 
in Gospels; ABC 17 in the Pauline Epistles; 
ABC Acts and Catholic Epistles ; A C in the 
Apocalypse: the Memphitic vemion ; and the quota- 
tions of Cyril. Alex, and Athanasius. (3) The 
Asiatic (Antioch-Constantinople) lecension of Lu- 
cian ; E K G H S V and the recent MSS. generally ; 
the Gothic and Slavonic versions and the quotations 
of Theophylact. (4) The Palestinian lecension of 
Origen (of tlio Gospels) ; A K M ; the Philoxenian 
Syriac; the quotations of Theodoret and Chry- 
sostom. Hug showed that the line of demarcation 
between the Alexandrine and Western families of 
Griesbach was practically an imaginary one. 14, 
Little remains to be said of later theories. Eich- 
horn accepted the classification of Hug. Scholz re- 
turning to a simpler arrangement divided the autho- 
rities into two classes, Alexandrine and Coiistanti- 
nopolitan, Lachmann, who accepted only ancient 
authorities, simply divided them into Eastern (Alex- 
andrine) and Western. Tischendovf, with some 
rc-erve, pro])ose8 two great classes, each consisting 
of two pairs, the Alexandrine and Latin, the Asiatic 
and Byzantine. Tregelles, discarding all theories ot 
recension jus historic facts, insists on the general 
accordance of ancient authorities as giving an ancient 
text in contrast with the recent text of the more 
modern copies. At the same time he points out 
what we may suppose to be the “genealogy of the 
text.*’ This he exhibits in the following form : 

M R Z 

U I. H 1 33 

P g T II A 

X (A) 69 K M H 

E F a S U. &c. 

15. The fundamental eiTor of the recension theories 
is the assumption either of an actual re<*ension or of 
a pure text of one type, which was variously mo- 
dified in later times, while the fact seems to be 
exactly the converse. Groups of copies spring not 
from the imperfect reproduction of the chai-acter of 
one typical exemplar, but from the multiplication 
of characteristic variations. A pure Alexandrin« 
or Western text is simply a fiction. The tendency 
at Alexandria or Carthage was in a certain direc- 
tion, and necessarily influenced the character of the 
current text with accumulative force as for as it 
was unchecked by other influences. This is a general 
law, and the history of the apostolic books is no ex- 
ception to it. All experience shows that certain 
t 3 rpi» of variation pi'opagate and pei'petuate them- 
selves, and existing documents prove that it was so 
with the conies of the N. T. Many of the links in 
the genealo^cal table of our MSS. may be wanting, 
but the specific relations between the groups, and 
iheu' compai-ative anti ,uity of origin, are cleir. 
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This antiquity i» deteiinined, uot by th« demou- 
stratioii of the immediate dependence of poilicular 
copies upon one another, iiut by reference to a com- 
mou staudoi'd. 'I'be secondary undale (£ S U, &C 4 ) 
are. not derived from the eailier (B C A) by direct 
descent, but mther both are derived by different 
processes from one original. 16. From the coasi< 
deration of the earliest history of the N. T. text we 
now pass to the aera of MSS. The quotations of 
Dionysius Alex, (f a.d. 264), Petrus Alex. 
(fc. A.D. 312), Methodius (fA.D. 311), and 
Kusebius (fA.D. 340), confirm the prevalence of 
the ancient type of text ; but the public establish- 
irient of Christianity in the Roman empire neces- 
sarily led to impoiiiant changes. The nominal or 
real adherence of the higher ranks to the Christian 
faith must have largely increased the demand for 
costly MSS. As a natural consequence the rude 
Hellenistic forms gave way before the current Greek, 
and at the same time it is reasonable to believe that 
smoother and fuller constructions were substituted 
for the rougher turns of the apostolic language. 
In this way the loundation of the Byzantine text 
wjus laid. Meanwhile the multiplication of copies 
in Africa and Syria was checked by Mohammedan 
oonquests. The Greek language ceased to be current 
in the West. The progress of the Alexandrine and 
Occidental families of MSS. was thus checked ; and 
the mass of recent copies necessaiily represent ue 
accumulated results of one tendency. 17. The 
appearance of the oldest MSS. has been already de^ 
.sorii»ed (§3), The MSS, of the 4th century, of 
which Cod. Vatican, (B) may be taken as a type, 
present a close re.Nemblauce to these. The writing 
IS in elegant continuous (capitals) uncials, in three 
columns, without initial letters or iota subscript^ 
or ascript, A small interval serves as a simple 
punctuation ; and tliere aie no accents or breathings 
l)y the hand of the first writer, though these have 
been added subsequently. Uncial writing continued 
in general u.se till the middle of the 10 th century. 
F rom the 1 1 th century downwaixls cursive writing 
prevailed. The earlie&t cursive Biblical MS, is 
dated 964 A.D. The MSS. of the 14th and 15th 
centuries aliound in the contractions which after* 
wanU ivi-Nsed into the early printed books. The 
oldest MSS. aie written on the thinnest and finest 
vellum : in later copies the parchment is thick and 
(•()ar.‘'e. Pajiyrus was very rarely used alter the 
9th centui'v. In the 10th century cotton paper 
wius generally employed in Europe ; and one ex- 
am]>le at loiWt ocems of its use in the 9th century. 
In the rith cent;ury the common linen or rag paper 
came into use. One other kind of material reiquires 
notice, ledressed piu'chment. Even at a very eaily 
pcrif)d the oHginal text of a parchment MS. was 
ollen erased, that the material might be used afresh. 
In lapse of time the original writing frequently re- 
appears in faint lines below the later text, and in 
tliis way many precious fragments of Biblical MSS. 
which had been once obliterated for tlie transcrip- 
tion of other works have been recovered, 18. In 
uncial MSS. the contractions aie usually limited 
to a few very common forms. A few more oc^ 
cur in later uncial copies, in which there are also 
some examples of the a«H 5 ript iota. Accents are not 
found in MSS. older than the 8 th century. Breath- 
Ings and the apostrophus occur somewhat eai-lier. 
The oldest punctuation, after the simple interval, 
is a stop like the modern Gieek colon. The present 
note of interrogation {j) came into use in the 9th 
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century. 19. A veiy ingenious attempt was made 
to supply an effectud system of punctuation for 
public i-^iug, by Euthalius, who published an ar- 
rangement of St. Paul’s Epistles in clauses {vrlxoi) 
in 458, and another of the Acts and Catholic Epistles 
in 490. The same arrangemeut was applied to the 
Gosjiels by some unknown hand, and probably at 
an eai’lier date. 20 . The earliest extant division of 
the N. T. into sections occura in Cod. B. This 
division is elsewhere found only in the palimpsest 
fragment of St. Luke, H. In the Acts and the 
Epistles there is a double division in B, one of 
which is by a later baud. The Epistles of St. Paul 
are treated as one unbroken book divided into 9.3 
sections, in which the Epistle to the Hebrews origin- 
ally sto^ between the Epistles to the Galatians and 
the Ephesians. 21. Two other divisions of the 
Gospels must be noticed. The first of these was a 
division into ‘‘chaptei-s” {KsipAkata rlr\oi, breves), 
which correspond with distinct sections of the nar- 
rative, and are on an average a little more than 
twice as long as the sections in B. This division is 
ibund in A, C, R, Z, and must therefore have come 
into general use some time before the 5tli century, 
The other division was constructed with a view to 
a haimony of the Gospels. It owes its origin to 
Ammonius of Alexandria, a scholar of the 3rd cen- 
tury, who constructed a Haimony of the Evan- 
gelists, taking St. Matthew as the basis round which 
he grouped the parallel passages from the other 
Gospels. Eusebius of Caesarea completed his labour 
with great ingenuity, and construct^ a notation and 
a series of tables, which indicate at a glance the 
parallels which exist to any passage in one or more 
of the other Gospels, and the passages which are 
lieculiar to each. 22. The division of the Acts and 
Epistles into chapters came into use at a later time. 
It is commonly referred to Euthalius, who, how- 
ever, says that he borrowed the divisions of the 
Pauline Epistles firora an eailier father; and there is 
imson to believe that the division of the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles which he published was originally 
the work of Pamphilus the Martyr. The Apocalypse 
was divided into sections by Andreas of Csesaiea 
about A.D. 500. 23. The titles of the sacred books 

are from their nature additions to the original text. 
The distinct names of the Gospels imply a collection, 
and the titles of the Epistles are notes by the pos- 
sessors and not addresses by the writers. In their 
earliest form they are quite simple, Accordinc/ to 
Matthew, &c. ; 2o the Romans, &c. ; First 0 / 
Peter, &c. ; Acts of Apostles ; Apocalypse. Those 
headings were gradually amplified. In the same 
way the original subscriptions, which were merely 
repetitions of the titles, gave way to vague tradi- 
tions as to the dates, &c., of the books. 24. Very 
few MSS. contain the whole N. T., twenty-seven in 
all out of the vast mass of extant documents. Be* 
sides the MSS.' of the N, T., or of parts of it, there 
are also Lectionaries, which contain extracts arranged 
for the Church-services. 25. When a MS. was 
completed it was commonly submitted, at least in 
early times, to a careful revision. Two terms 
occur in describing this process, 6 ityrifidWwv 
and 6iop$vT'/is. It has been suggested that the 
work of the former answered to that of the “ cor- 
rector of the press,** while that of the latter war 
moie critical. 26. The number of uncial MSS, 
iwmaining, though great when compared with the 
ancient MSS. extant of other writings, Is iiKionti- 
derable. Tischendoif reckons 40 in the Gi^iieU, 
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To these must he added {Cod, Sinait'^t which is 
entire ; (?) a new MS. of Tisphendort, which is 

neiirly entire; and S {Cod, Zacynth,\ which con- 
tains* considerable fragments of St. Luke. In the 
Acts there are 9 (10 with K). In the Catholic 
EpUties 5. ' in the Pauline Epistles there ore 14. 
In the A{H>caiypse B. To these three last classes 
must be added K, which is entire. 27. According 
to date these MSS. are classed as follows ; — Fourth, 
century. K B. Fifth century. A 0, and some 
fiagmeiits including Q T. Sixth centuiy. D P K 
Z, Eg, Dg, Hg, and 4 bmaller fragments. Seventh 
century. Some fragment including 0. Eufhth 
century. E L A *E, Bg and some fragments. Ninth 
century. F K M X T A, Hg CJg = Lj, Fg (Ig Kg Mg 
and fi'agments. Tenth century. G H S IJ (E,). 
28. A complete description of these MSS. is given 
in the great critical eiiitions of the N. T. ; heie 
those only can be briefly noticed which are of 
primary importance, the tirst place being given to 
the latest discovei'ed and most complete C<kIcx 
Sinaiticus. — A (i.) Primary Uncials of the Go‘'pels. 
K {Codex Sinaiticus =i Cod. Fnd. Aug. of LXX.). 
at St. Peteraburgh, obtained by Tischeiidorf fioin 
the convent of St. CatJieiine, Mount Sinai, in 1859. 
The N. T. is entire, and the Epistle of Barnabas 
and parts of the Shepherd of Hermiis are added. It 
is probably the oldest of the AISS. of the N. T., and I 
of the 4th century. A { Codex AlexandrinnSy Brit. ! 
Mus.), a MS. of the eiitiie Gieek Bible, with the’ 
Epistles of Clement added. It w.is given by Cyril ' 
Lucar, patriarch of Constantinople, to Ciiarles 1. in j 
1828, and is now in the British Museum. It con- < 
tains the whole of the N. T. with some chasms, it ' 
was probably wiitten in the tirst half of the 5th 
century. B (Codex Vaticawis, 1209;, a MS. of 
the entire Greek Bible, which seems to have been [ 
in the N^aticaii Library almost from its commence- | 
ment (c. a.d. J450}. It contains the N. T. entire 
to Heb. ix. 14, xaSa : the lest of the Epistle to the 
Hebiews, the Pastoral Epistles, and the A]»oailypse 
were added in tlie 15th centuiy. The MS. is as- 
signed to the 4th century. C {Codex Ephraemi 
rescriptus. Paris, Bihl. Imp. 9), a palimpsest MS. 
which contains fragments of the LXX. and of every 
part of the N. T. In the 12th ceutuiy the original 
writing was effaced and some Gieek wiitings of 
Ephraem Syrus were written over it. The MS. 
was brouglit to Florence from the East at the be- 
ginning of the 16th century, and came tlience to 
Paris with Catlierine de' Medici. The only entire 
books which have perished are 2 Thess. and 2 John, 
but lacunae of gi eater or less extent occur con- 
stantly. It is of about the same date as Cod. Alex. 
D {Codex Bezae. Uuiv. Libr. Cambridge), a Graeco- 
Latin MS. of the Gos^iels and Acts, with a small 
fragment of B John, presented to the University of 
Catiibiidge by Beaa in 1581. The text is very re- 
markable, and, especially in the Acts, abounds in 
singular interpolations. The MS. is leferred to the 
6th century. L {Paris. Cod. Imp, 62), one ofi 
the most impoilant of the late uncial MSS. It ^ 
contains tlie four Gospels, with the exception of { 
Matt. iv. 22-v. 14, xxviii. 17-20 ; Mark x. 16-20, j 
zv. 2-20; John xxi. 15-25. The text agrees in a ! 
remarxable manner with B and Origen. It is of i 
the 8th century. R {Brit. Mus. Add. 17,211), a | 
very valuable palimpsest, brought to England in ! 
1847 fioin the convent of St. Mary Deipurii in the i 
Nitrian desert. The original text is covered by * 
.Syrian writing of tlie 9th or 10th century. It' 
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is assigned to the 6th centuir. X {Codex Mona- 
censis), in the Univeraity Library at Munich. Of 
the loth century. Z {Cod, DuJbtinensis resonptus^ 
m the Library of Tnn. Coll. Dublin), a palim- 
psest containing large portions of St. Matthew, it 
is assigned to the 6th century. A {Codex St*?*- 
gallensiS), a MS. of the Gospels, with au interlinear 
Latin tnuislatiun, in the Library of St. Gall. B 
(Codex Zacynthius), a palimpsest in possession of 
the Bible Societ^' London, containing important 
fragments of St. Luke. It is probably of the 8th 
century, and is accompanied by a Cute?ia. The fol- 
lowing are important fragments : — I ('f ischendorf ), 
various Iragnients of the Gospels (Acts, Pauline 
Epistles). N {Cod. Cottmi.)f (formeily J N), 
twelve leaves of purple vellum, the writing being in 
silver. Four ieav»‘s are in Brit. Mus. (Cutt«m. C. 
XV.) Saec. vi. (Brit. Mus. Add. 17, 156;, a 
|xilinii>sest. Sa^'c. iv., v. P Q {Codd. Gueipherby- 
tanif VVoltenbuttcl), two palimpsests, respectively of 
the 6th and 5th centuries. 'F {Cod. Borgiannti: 
Propaganda at Rome), of tin? 5th century. T ( Cod. 
Barber ini, 225, Rome). Saec. vni. 0 {Cod. Tisch-’ 
endorf, i., Leipsic). Saec. vii. — (ii.) Tlie Secondary 
Uncials aie in the Gospels: — E (Basileeiihis, K. iv. 
B5, Basle). Saec. vni. F ( Rheiio-trajectinus. 
Utrecht, formeily Boneoli). Saec. ix, G (Brit. 
Mgs. Harl. 5684). Saec. ix. x. H (Hamburg- 
ensis. Seidelii). Saec. ix. K (Cod. Cyprius. Pans, 
Bihl. Imp. 6'»). Saec. ix. M (Cml. Campiauus. 
Paris, Bibl. Imp. 48). Saec. x. S (Vaticanus, 
B54). Saei‘. X, U (Cixl. Navianus. Vciiicey. >aec. 
X. V (Mosquensis !. Saec. i.-c. T (BiHlleianiis). 
Saec. ix. A (Bodleiaims). Saec. viii. (?), Cod. 
Tischeiidorf iii. (Boilh'ian). Saec. viii. ix. :2 (St. 
Peter.^buigh). Saec. viii. ix. (?). — B (i.). Primary 
Uncials of the Acts and Catholic Kjnstles. K, A 
B C l->. Eg {Codex Laudianiis, 35), a Giaeco- 
Latin MS. of the Acts, piobably brought to Eng- 
land by Theodoie of Taisus, 6ti8, and used byBeUe. 
It was given to the Univeisity of Oxford by Arch- 
bishop Laud in 1636. Saec. vi. vii. — (ii.) The Se- 
condary Uncials lire— -G^siLg (Cod. Angelicas 
j (Passionei) Rome). Saec. ix. 11 j {Cod. Aluii- 
j Modena), of tlie Acts. Saec. ix. Kg (Mos- 

' queiisis), of the Catholic Epistles. Saec. ix. — C (i.). 

• Primary Uncials of the Pauline Epistles; K A B C. 

! Dg (Codex ('laromon tan us, i. e. from Clermont, near 
! Beauvais, Pan’s, Bibl. Jmp. lo7), a Oraeco-Latin 
_ MS. of the Pauline Epistles, once (like D; in the 
. |X)»es>ion of Be/a. It passed to the Royal Libiaiy 
I at Paris in 1707, where it has since remained, 
j The MS. is entire except Rom. i. 1-7. The jxis- 
1 sages Rom, i. 27-30 (in I.atin, i. 24-27) weie 
j added at thecIo.se of the 6th centuiy, and 1 Cor. xiv. 

I 13-B2 by another ancient hand. The MS. is of tlie 
1 middle of the 6th century. F, {Codex Auipensis, 
Coll. SS. Trin. Cant. B, 17, 1), a Graeco-Latin 
MS. of St. Paul’s Epistles, bought by Bentley 
from the Monasteiy of Heichenau ^^Augia Major) in 
1718, and left to Trin. Coll, by his nephew in 1 786. 
It is assigned to the 9th century. G, {Codex 
Boemerianus. I>i*esden), a G raeco-Latin MS., wliii-h 
originally formed a part of the same volume with A. 
The following fragments are of gieat value; — H, 
(Codex CoislinianuB. Pans, Bibl. Imp. 2o2), part 
of a sti(;hometrical MS. ot the 6t]i c^tury, consist- 
ing of twelve leaves ; two more are at St. Peters- 
burgh. M^ (Hamburg; Londou), containing Heb. 
i. 1-iv. B ; xii. 20-end, and 1 Cor. xv. 62-2 Cor. L 
15 ; 2 Cor, x. IB-xii. 5, written in bright wd ink 
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in the 10th century. — (ii.) The Secondary UnciaU 
are ; — K,, Lj. (Corf. Sanffermanensis, St. IV 
tersburgh), a Graeco-Latin MS,, of which the 
Greek text was badly copied from D, after it had 
been thrice corrected, and is of no value. The Latin 
text is of sonae slight value, but has not been well 
examined. — D (i.j. The Piimary Gncials of the 
Apocalypse. A C. (ii.). The Secondary Uncial 
U — {Codex Vaticawis (Basilianus), 2060). 
29. The number of the cursive MSS. (minuscules) 
in existence cannot be mjcuiately calca ated. Tisch- 
endorf catalogues about 500 of the Gospels, 200 of 
the Acts and Catholic Epistles, 250 of the Pauline 
Epistles, and a little less than 1 00 of the Apowi- 
lypse (exclusive of lectionaries) ; but this enuinera- 
lion can only be accepted as a rough approximation. 
So. Having surveyed in outline the history of the 
transmission of the written text, and the chief cha- 
racteristics of tlie MSS. in which it is preserved, 
we are in a position to consider the extent and 
nature of the variations wliich exist in dilfercnt 
copies. It is imposMble to estimate the number of 
these exactly, but they cannot be less than 120,000 
in all, though of these a veiy large propoition con- 
‘'’st of dilfeiences of spelling and isolated aberrations 
of scribe^, and of the lemainder compaiatively few 
alterations aie sutfic'ently well supported to cieate 
leasonable doubt as to the final judgment. Pro- 
hahly there are not moic than 160U-2U00 places in 
wliich the tiue reading is a matter of uiiceitaiuty. 

• 11. Vaiious readings aie due to ditferent causes: 
some arose fi om aci idental, others fj*om intentional 
alteiations of the oiiginal text, (i.) Accidental va- 
natioiis or errata, aie by tiir the most numerous 
class, and admit of lieing lefbired to seveiul obvious 
sources, (a) iSonio aie enors oi' sound. The most 
ficqucnt form of this eiioi is called ItacisiHt a con- 
fusion of different vaneties of the I-sound, hy which 
{ 01 , v) tj, i, ft, €, &c., arc constantly inteichanged. 
Other vowel-changes, as of o and oi, ov and <w, &c., 
occur, but less ficipieutly. Very few MSS. aie 
wholly fice fioin niisfakcs of this kind, but some 
abound in tliem. 32. (fSj Other vaiiations aie due 
to errors ot These arise commonly fioiii the 

confusion of similar letters, or from the repetition 
or omission of the same letteis, or fioiu tlie lecur- 
lence of a similar ending in consecutive clauses 
wliich often causes one to be passed over >vjien the 
eye mechanically retnins to the copy. To these 
may be added tlie false division of words in tian- 
sciibing tlie text fiom the continuous uilcial WTiting. 

33. Otlier vaiiations may be described as errors 
of impression or memory. The copyist after read- 
ing a sentence fiom the text hefoie him often failed 
to lepiCKluce it ex-actly. He transposed the woids, 
or substituted a synonym for some \eiy cominoti 
term, or gave a diiect pei-sonal tuin to what was 
objective before. Vai iations of order are the most 
fieipicnt, luid very commonly the most puzzling 
questions of textual criticism. Examples occur in 
every page, almost in every verse of’ the N. T, 

34. (ii.) Of iiitentional changes some affect the 
expression, otheis the substance ot the passage, 
(a) The intentional changes in language are piirtly 
changes of Hellenistic fomis for tliose in common 
use, and pu-tly modifications of harsh constructions. 
Imperfect constructions are completed in difieient 
ways. Apparent solecisms ai^ corrected. Varia- 
tions in the orthography of proper names ought 
probably to be placed under this head. 35. O) 
The changes introduced into the substtnee of the text 
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are generally additions, bon-owed either from parallel 
IM^ages or from marginal glosses. The first kind 
of addition is particulaily frequent in the Gospels. 
(Hosses are of more paitial occurrence. Of all Greek 
MSS. Cud, Bezae (D) is the most remai'kable for 
the variety and siuguliirity of the glosses which it 
contains. .')6. (7) Many of the glosses which were 
iiiti'oduced into the text spring from the ecclesiastica] 
use of the N. T., just as in the Gospels of our own 
Prayer-Book introdiictoiy clauses have been insei*ted 
here and theie. These additions are commonly 
notes of person or place. Sometimes an emphatic 
clause is adde' I . B 1 1 1 the most remai kable liturgical 
insertion is the doxology in the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. 

vi. 13; and it m probable that the inteipolated 
verse Acts viii. 37 is due to a similar cause. 37, 
(3) Sometimes, though rarely, various readings 
noted on the margin are incorporated in the text. 
38. (e) The number of readings which seem to 
have b<?eu altered for distinctly dogmatic reasons is 
extiemely small. Jn spite of the gieat revolutions 
ill thought, feeling, and practice thiough which the 
Christian Church pas.ved in fifteen centuries, the 
copyists of the N. T. faithfully preserved, accoiding 
to their ability, the sacied trust committed to them. 
'I'here is not any trace of intentional revision de- 
signed, to give support to current opinions (Matt, 
xvii. 21 ; Mark ix. 29 ; 1 Cor. vii. 5, need scarcely 
be noticed). The utmost that can be urged is that 
internal considerations may have decided the choice 
of readings. But the general efiect of these varia- 
tions is scarcely appreciable, nor are the con-ections 
of assumed historical and geographical errora much 
more numerous. 39, The great mass of vaiious 
leadings are simply variations in foim. There are, 
however, one or two greater variations of a difieient 
character, 'fhe most importiint of these arc John 

vii. 53-viii. 12; Mark xvi. 9-end; Korn. xvi. 
25-27. The first stands quite by itself; and there 
seems to l>e little doubt that it contains an authentic 
nariative, hut not by the hand of St. John. The 
two otheis, taken in connexion with the last chapter 
of St. John’s Gosjiel, suggest the possibility tliat 
the apostolic writings may have undergone in some 
cases authoiitative revision. 40. Manuscripts, it 
must be remem beied, me but one of the three sources 
of textual criticism. The versions and patristic quo- 
tations are scarcely less important in doubtful cases. 

11. The lIiSTOKv of the Printed Text. — 
1. The history of the printed text of the N. T. may 
be divided into thiee peiiods. The first of these ex- 
tends fiom the laboura of the Goinplutensiau editors 
to those of Mill ; the second from Mill to Scholz : 
the thiid from Lachmann to the present time. The 
i'j’iticism oftlierirst period was necc.ssaiily tentative 
and pai'tial: the materials available for the con- 
struction of the text weie few, and imperfectly 
known. The smnid period maiks a gieat progress ; 
the evidence of MSt>., of versions, of Lathers, was 
collecteil with the greatest diligence and success: 
authorities w'ere comjuu'ed and classified : principles 
of observation and judgment were laid dftwn. But 
the influence of the foimer period still lingered. 
The third period was intro<luced by the decliu'ation 
of a new and sounder law. It was laid down 
that no right of possession could be pleaded against 
evidence. The “ iticeived " text, as such, was al- 
lowed no weight whatever. Its authority, on this 
view, must de^iend solely on critical worth. From 
first to last, in minute details of older and ortho» 
giaphy, as well as in graver questions of substantia.* 
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Alteration, the text must be foimed by a ftee and j£lpi.); foraier of these is of great vaine, Imt 
unfettered judgment. Each of these periods will ‘ the important variations from the common text 
now I'equii'e to be noticed more in detail. — (i), which it oflers, made him suspect that it had been 
From tho Complutfinaian Poli/ghtt to Mill. 2. rhe alteied fi om the I.atin, For the Apocalypse he had- 
Compiutonskn Polygiott, The Latin Vulgate and only an imfierfect MS. which belonged to Heuchlin. 
the Hebmw text of the 0. T, had been published The last six verses were wanting, and ^ese hetrans* 
some tinae Wfoi-e any part of the original Greek of lated from the Latin, a process which he adopted in 
the N. T. The Hymns of Zacharias imd the Virgin other places where it was less excusable. The iv 
(Luke i. 42-56, 68-80) were appended to a Venn- oeived text contains two inemomble instances of this 
tian edition of a Psalter of 1486. This was the bold interpolation. But he did not insert the testi- 
fii-st part of the N. T. which was printed in Gi'eek. mony of the heavenly witnesses (1 John v. 7), an 
Eighteen yram aflerwai-ds (1504), the first six rict of critical faithfulness which exposed him tc 
chaptei-s of St. John’s Gospel were added to an the attacks of enemies. After his first edition was 
edition of the poems of Gregory of Nazianzus, pub- published Erasmus continued his labours on the 
lished by Aldus. But the glory of printing the N. T.; and in March, 1519, a second edition ap- 
firet Greek Testament is due to the princely Cai-dinai peared which was altered in about 400 places, of 
XiMENES. This gi-eat prelate as early as 1502 which Mill reckons that 330 were improvements, 
engaged the services of a number of scholars to But his chief labour seems to have been spent upon 
superintend an edition of the whole Bible in the the Latin version, and in exposing the “solecisms” 
original Hebrew and Greek, with the addition of of the common Vulgate, the Viilue of which he 
the Chaldee 'fai-gum of Onkelos, the LXX. version, completely misunderstood. A third edition was 
and the Vulgate. The work was executed at Alcala required in 1522, when the Complutensian Polygiott 
(Complutum), where he had founded a university, also came into circulation. In this edition 1 John v. 
The volume containing the N. T. was printed fii-st, 7 was inserted for the firet time on the authoiity of 
and was completed on Jan. 10, 1514. The whole the “ Codex Britannicus ”(•*. c. Cod. Moutfortianus), 
work was not finished till July 10, 1517, about in a form which obviously betrays its origin as a 
four months before the death of the Cai-dinal.* The clumsy translation from the Vulgate, 'i'he text 
most celebrated men who were engaged on the was altered in about 118 places. This edition is 
N. T., which fonns the fifth volume of the entire further remarkable as giving a few (19) various 
work, were Lebrixa (TS’ebrissensis) and Stunica. readings. Three other early editions give a text 
Considerable discussion has been raised as to the fonned from the second edition of Erasmus and the 
MSS. which they used. The editors describe these Aldine, those of Hagenau, 1521, of Cephalaeus at 
generally as “copies of the gi-eatest accuracy and Strasburg, 1524, of Bebeliiw at Basle, 1531. Eius- 
antiquity,” sent from the Papal Library at Home ; mus at length obtained a copy of the Complutensian 
and in the dedication to Leo acknowledgment is text, and in his fourth edition in 1527, gave some 
made ol his generosity in sending MSS. of both various readings from it itt addition to those which 
“the Old ami N. T.” The whole question, how- he had already noted, and used it to correct his 
ever, is now rather of bibliograpliical than of critical own text in the Apocalypse in 90 jdaces, while 
interest. There can be no doubt that the copies, elsewhere he introduced only 16 changes. His fifth 
from whatever source they came, were of late date, and last edition (1535) difi'ei-s only in 4 places from 
aii<i of the common type. The chief e<lition8 which the fourth, and the fourth edition afterwanls becanre 
follow the Complutensian in the main, are those of the basis of the received text. — 4. The editions of 
(Plantin) Antwerp, 1564-1612; Geneva, 1609- Stephens. — The scene of our history now changes 
1632 ; Mainz, 1763. — 3. 2'he editions of Erasmus, from Basle to Paris. In 1543, Sirnoii de Colines 
—The history of the edition of Erasmus, which (Colinaeus) published a Gi-eek text of the N. T., 
was the first published edition of the N. T., is hap- corrected in about 150 places on fresh MS. au- 
pily free from all obscurity. Erasmus had paid thority. Not long after it appeared, K. Estienne 
considerable attention to the study of the N. T. (Stephanus) published his first edition (1546), 
when he received an application from Froben, a which was based on a collation of MSS. in the Royal 
printer of Basle with whom he was acquainted, to Library with the Comjilutensian text. He gives 
prepare a Greek text for the press. Froben was no detoiled desciiption of the MSS. which he used, 
anxious to anticipate the publication of the Com- and their character can only be discovered by the 
plutensian edition, and the haste with which the quotation ol their readings, which is given in the 
work of Eiasmus was completed shows that little third edition. A second kition very closely resem- 
conaderation was paid to the exigencies of textual bling the firat both in fonn and text, having the 
criticism. The request was made on April 17, 1515, same preface and the same number of pages and 
while Erasmus was in England. The details of the lines, was published in 1549 ; but the great edition 
printing were not settled in September in the same of Stephens is that known as the Pegittf published 
year, and the whole work was finished in Februaiyr in 1550. Of the authorities which he quoted mast 
1516. The work, as Erasmus afterwards confessed, have been since identified. They were the Complu- 
wu done in reckless haste, and that too in the midst tensiau text, 10 MSS. of the Gospels, 8 of the Acts, 
of other Heavy literai-y labours. The MSS. which 7 of the Catholic Epistles, 8 of the Pauline Epistles, 
formed the basis of his edition are still, with one 2 ofthe Apocalypse, in all ISdisrinet MSS. Oneot 
exception, presei-ved at Basle ; and two which he these was the C<^x Bezae (D). Two have not yet 
used lor the pres^ contain the coirections of Erasmus been recognised. The collations were made by his 
ind the printer’s marks. The one is a MS. of the son Heniy Stephens. Less than thirty changes were 
Gospels of the Ifithcentui-y ofthe ordinary late type made on MS. authority ; and except in the Apoca- 
.marked 2 Gosp.) : the otoer a MS. of the Acts and lypse, which follows the Complutensian text most 
the Epistles (2 Acts, Epp.), somewhat older but of closely, “ it hai-dlv ever desei-ts the lost edition of 
,Hie lame pneral character. Erasmus also made Erasmus ” (Tregeiles). Numerous instances occur 
•ome use of two other Basle MSS. (I Gosp. ; 4 Acts, in which Stephens deserts his foiiner text and aU 
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MSS, to restore an Brasmian I'eadin^, Stephens 
published a fourth edition in L557 (Geneva), which 
is only remarkable as giving for the Hi-st time the 
present division into verses. — 5. The editione of 
Beta and Elzevir, — Nothing can illustrate more 
cleaily the dehciency among scholaj’s of the fii'st 
elements of the textual criticism of the N. T. than 
the annotations of Bkza (1556). This gimt divine 
obtained from H. Stephens a copy of the N. T. in 
which he hiid noted down various readings^ from 
about twenty-five MSS. and from the eai ly editions, 
but he used the collection rather for exegetical than 
for critical purposes. The Gi*eek text of Beza 
(dedicateil to Queen Elizabeth) was printed by 
11 . Stephens in 1565, and again in 1576 ; but his 
chief edition was the third, printed in 1582, which 
contained retidings from the Codices Bezae and 
Vlarommtanus, Other editions by Beza appeared 
in 1588*9, 1598, and his (third) text found a wide 
currency. Among other editions which were wholly 
or in part based upon it, those of the ELZKViiiS 
alone require to be noticed. The first of these 
editions, tamous for the beauty of their execution, 
was published at Leyden in 1624. It is not known 
who acted as editor, but the text is mainly that o 
the third edition of Stephens. Including every mi 
uute variation in orthography, it difieis fiom this 
in 278 places. In these cases it geneially agrees 
with Beza, more rarely it difiera from both, either 
by typograjihical errors, or perhaps by manu- 
script authority. In the second edition (Leyden, 
1638) it was announced that the text was that 
v/hich was universally received. From this time 
the Elzevirian text was generally reprinted on 
the continent, and that of the third edition of 
Stephens in England, till quite recent times. — ii- 
From Mill to Scholz. — 6. The second period of 
the hi.story of the printed text may be treated 
with less detail. The first important collection 
of various readings was given by Walton in the 
6th volume of his Polyglott. 'fhe Syriac, Arabic, 
Aethiopic, and Pei-sian versions of the N. T., 
together with the readings of Cod. Alex., were 
printed in the 5th volume together with the text 
of Stephens. To these were added in the 6th the 
readings cidlected by Stephens, others fiom an 
edition by Wechel at Frankfort (1597), the read- 
ings of the Codices Bezae and Claromont., and of 
fourteen other MSS. which had been collated under 
the care of Arch bp. Ussher. A few more MS. read- 
ings were given by Curcellaeus (de Courcelles) 
in an edition published at Amsterdam, 1658, &c., 
but the great names of this period continue to be 
those of Englishmen. The readings of the Coptic 
and Gothic versions were firet given in the edition 
of (Bp. Fell) Oxfoi-d, 1675; ed. Gregory, 1703; 
but the greatest service which Fell rendered to the 
criticism of the N. T. was the liberal encouragement 
which he gave to Mill. The work of Mill (cf. 
Oxon. 1707; Amstelod. ed. Kuster, 1710; other 
copies have on the title-page 1723, 1746, &c.) 
marks an epoch in the histoiy of the N. T. text. 
There is much in it which will not bear the test of 
historical inquiry, much that is imperfect in the 
materials, much that is crude and capricious in 
criticism, but when every drawback has been made, 
the edition remains a splendid monument of the 
laboura of a life. The work occupied Mill about 
thirty yeare, and was finished only a fortnight be- 
fore his death. One great merit of Mill was that 
he recognized the importance of e^h element of 
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<*ritical evitience, the testimony of MSS. veisioiis 
and citations, as well us intenial evidence, lii paiv 
ticular be asserted the claims of the Latin veision 
and maintained, against much opposition, even from 
his patren Bp. Fell, the great value of putristin 
quotations. He had also a clear view of the necerk- 
sity of forming a general estimate of the character 
of each authority, aud described in detail those ot 
which he made use. — 7, Among those who had 
known and valued Mill was K. Bentley, th*i 
greatest of English scholars. In his earliest work, 
in 1691, Bentley had expiessed generous admiration 
of the labours of Mill, and afterwards, in 1713, in 
his Remarks, triumphantly refuteJ the charges of 
impiety with which they were assailed. But Mill 
had only “accumulate various readings as a 
promptuary to the judicious and critical reader 
Bentley would “ make use of that promptuaiy .... 
and not leave the reader in doubt and suspense ** 
(^Answer to Remarks, iii. 503), With this view 
he Hiiiiouiiced, in 1716, his intention of publishing 
an edition of the Greek Testament on the authority 
of the oldest Greek and Latin MSS., “ exactly as it 
was in tlie best examples at the time of the Council 
of Nice, so that there shall not be twenty words 
nor even particles* difference *' (iii. 477 to Arch bp. 
Wake). Bentley continued his lalx)urs till 1729. 
After that time they seemed to have ceased. 'J'lie 
tioubles in which he was involved render it unne- 
cessary to seek for any other explanation of the 
suspension of his work. — 8. The conception ot 
Bentley was in advance both of the spirit of his age 
and of the materials at his command. Textual 
criticism w'as forced to ur.arrgo a long discipline 
before it was prepared to follow out his principles. 
During this time German scholare held the first 
place. Foremost among these was Bengel (1687- 
1752), who was led to study the variations of the 
N. T. from a devout sense of the iufiuite \alue of 
eveiy divine woid. His merit in disceiniiig the 
existence of families of documents has been alieady 
noticed (i. §12) ; but the evidence befoie him was 
not sufficient to show the paramount authority of 
the most ancient witnesses. The labours of Wet- 
stein ((1693-1754) foniied an important epoch in 
the history of the N. T. His Greek Testament did 
not appear till 1751-2 at Amsterdam. The great 
service which Wetsteiii rendered to sacred criticism 
was by the collection of materials. He made iieui ly 
iis gi'eat an advance on Mill as Mill had made uii 
those who preceded him. But in the use of his 
materials he showed little critical tact. — 9. it was 
the work of Griesbach (1745-1812) to place tlie 
comparative value of existing documents in acieaier 
light. His first editions were based for the most 
part on the critical collections of Wetstein. Not 
long afterwards Matthaei published an edition 
basi^ on the accurate collation of Moscow MSS. 
These new materials were further increased by the 
collections of Alter (1786-7), Birch, Adler, and 
Moldenhawer (1788-1801), as well as by the la- 
bours of Griesbach hiraselfi And when«Griesbacli 
published his second edition (1796-1806, 2iid eci, of 
vol. i. by 1). Schulz, 1827) he made a noble use of 
the materials thus placed in his li^ids. His chief 
error was that he altered the received text iustead 
of constructing the text afresh ; but in acuteness, 
vigour, and candour he stands below no editor of 
the N. T., and his judgment will always reUiiu a 
pwuliai- value.— 10. The edition of ScHOI^Z con- 
tributed more in appearance than reality to the fur- > 
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tbemuce ofmticknn (1830«1836). This laborious 
scholar collected a greater mass of yarioos readings 
than had been brought together before, but his 
work is very inaccumte, and his own collations 
suigiilarly superficial. — From Lachmann to the 
t>rrmit time. — 11 , In the year after the publication 
of the first volume of Scholars N. T. a small edition 
appeared in a series of clas'^ical texts prepared by 
Lachmann (t 1851). In this the admitted prin* 
ciples of scholaiship were for the fii-st time applied 
throughout to the construction of the text of the 
N. T. The prescriptive right of the textits re- 
ceptus was wholly set aside, and the text in every 
part was regulated by ancient authority. Lach- 
mann delighted to quote Bentley as his gm\t pre- 
cui'sor (§7;; but there was an important ddfei'ence 
in their immediate aims. Bentley believed that it 
would be possible to obtain tlie true text diiectly by 
H comparison of the oldest Gieek authorities with 
the oldest MSS. of the Vulgate. Afterwards veiy 
important lemains of the earlier Latin versions were 
discovered, and the whole question was complicated 
by the collection of fi'e**h documents. Lachmann 
theiefore wished in the first instance only to give 
the cunent text of the fo’trth century, which mi^ht 
then become the basi.s of further criticism. This 
at least was a great step towards the truth, though 
it must not be accepted ns a final one. But Lach- 
mann’s edition, great as its merits are as a fii'st 
appeal to ancient evidence, is not without serious 
faults. The materials on which it was based 
were imperfect. The range of patristic citations 
was limited arbitrarily. The exclusion of the 
(b'ieuti\l vei'sious, however necessary at the time, 
left a wide margin for later cliange. The neglect 
of primary cursives often necessitated absolute con- 
fidence oil slender M^. authority. — 12. The chief 
detects of liachmann’s edition arise from deficiency 
of authoi ities. Another German scholar, Tischen- 
PORF, has devoted twenty years to enlarging our 
accurate knowIe<lge of ancient MSS. The first 
edition of Tischendorf (1841) has now no spedal 
claims for notice. In his second (Leipsic) edition 
0849) he fully accepted the great principle of 
Lachmann, that the text “ must be sought solely 
from ancient authorities, and not tVom the so-called 
received edition,” and gave many of the results of 
his own laborious and valuable collations. During 
tne next few yeare Tischendorf prosecuted his la- 
bours on MSS. with unwearied diligence, and in 
1855-9 he published his third (seventh) critical 
edition. The text, except in details of orthography, 
exhibits genemlly a retrograde movement from the 
most ancient testimony, 'fhe Prolegomena are cop- 
ious and full of interest. — 18. Meanwhile the sound 
study of sacred criticism had revived in England. 
In 1844 Tkegellks published an edition of the 
Apocalypse in Greek and English, and announced 
an edition of the N. T. The first part, containing 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, appeared in 1857 ; the 
second, completing the Gospels in 1861, This 
edition ofTregelles differs from that of Lachmann 
by the greater width of its critical foundation ; and 
from that of Tischendorf by a more constant ad- 
hei-ence to ancient evidence, 'fhe editions of Knapp 
(1797, &c.), Vater (1824), Tittmann (1820, &c.), 
and Hahn (1840, &c.) have no peculiar critical 
value. Meyer ( 1829, ^.) paid gresUer attention to 
the revision of the text which accompanies his great 
commentary ; but his critiail notes are often arbi* 
twry and unsatisfactoiT. In the Greek Testament 
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of Alford) as in that of Meyer, the te.xt is subsidiary 
to the commentary ; but it is impoesible not to 
notice the important advance which has been made 
by the editor in tme principles of criticism during 
the coui-se of its publication. — 14. Besides the 
critical editions of the text of the N. T. various 
collections of readings have been published sepa- 
rately, which cannot he wholly omitted. In ad- 
dition to those already mentioned (§9) the most 
important are by Kinck, LticubratiO Critica, 1880; 
Keiche Codiourn MSS. N. T. Or. aliquot insigni- 
or urn in Bibl. Beg. . . . evUatio 1 847 ; Scrivener, 
A Colhttkm of about Tirenty Greek MSS. of the 
Holy Gospels .... 1 858 ; A Transcript of the 
Cod. Aug.^ with a full Collation of Fifty MSf^. 
1859; and E. de Mui-alt, of Russian MSS. (N. T. 
1848). 

III. Principles op Textual Criticism. — The 
work of the ci itic can never be shaped by definite 
rules. The formal enunciation of principles is b it 
the first step in the pi ocess of revision. Canons ot 
criticism are more frequently corollaiies than laws 
of procedure. Yet such canons are not without 
use ill marking tlie coui-se to be followcl, but they 
are intended only to guide and not to dispense with 
the exercise of tact and scholarship. What appears 
to be the only sound system of criticism will be 
seen from the rules which follow. — 1. The text 
must throughout be detennined by evidence without 
allowing any prescriptive right to printed editions. 
The received text may or may not be coiTect in any 
particular case, but this must be determined solely 
by an appeal to the original authorities. Nor is it 
right even to assume the received text as our basis. 
The question before us is not What is to be changed f 
but. What is to be read f — 2. Kvery element of 
evidence must be taken mto acc<nmt before a deci^ 
sion is made. Some uiiceitainty must necessarily 
remain ; for, when it is said that the text must 
rest upon evidence, it is implied that it must rest 
on an examination of the whole evidence. But it 
can never be said that the mines of criticism are 
exhausted. To exclude i emote chances of enor it is 
necessary to take account of every testimony. Tlie 
true text must (as a rule) explain all variations, 
and the most l ecent forms may illustrate the oi iginal 
one. — 3. The relative weight of the sevei al classes 
of evidence is modified by their generic character. 
Manuscripts, versions, and citations, the three great 
classes of external authorities for the text, are 
obviously open to characteristic errors. The fiisc 
are peculiarly liable to errois from transcription. 
The two last are liable to this cause of coiTuption 
and also to others. The genius of the language 
into which the translation is made may require the 
introduction of connecting particles or words of 
reference, as can be seen from the italicised words 
in the A. V. Glosses or marginal additions nie 
more likely to pass into the text in the process of 
translation than in that of transcription. Quota- 
tions, on the other baud, are often partial or from 
memory, and long use may give a traditional fixity 
to a slight confusion or adaptation of passages of 
Scripture, These grounds of inaccuracy are, how- 
ever, easily vletermined, and there is generally little 
difficulty *in deciding whether the rendering of a 
version or the testimony of a Father can be fairly 
qnotetl. It is a far more serious obstacle to the 
critical use of these authorities that the texts of the 
versions and Fathera generally are in a very imper 
feet state, ^ As a general rule the evidence of both 
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may bo trasted whem they diifor from the late text 
ot‘ the N. T., but where they agree with this against 
other eiirly authonties, theie is reason to entertain 
a suspicion of con-uption. The evidence of versions 
may show at once that a MS. mding is a transcrip- 
tural eiTor ; and the absence of their support throws 
doubt upon readings otbei wise of the highest proba- 
bility. The testimony of an early Father is again 
suflicient to give prepomlerating weight to slight 
MS. authority: and since vei-sions and Fathers go 
hack to a time anterior to any existing MSS., they 
furnish a standard by which we may measure the 
conformity of any MS. with the most ancient text. 
— 4, The 7nere preponderance of numbers is in 
itself of no iveifjht. If the multiplication of copies 
of the N. 1’. had been uniform, it is evident that 
the number of later copies preserved fiom the 
accidents of tin>e would have far exce<*de(l that of 
the eailier, yet no one would have preferred the 
fuller testimony of the IHth to the scantier docu- 
ments t)f the 4 th century. — 5. The ntore ancient 
readintj is generally preferable. This priuciple 
seems to be almost a truism. — 0. The 7mre ancient 
reading is generally the reading of the more an- 
cirut MSS, This proposition is fully established by 
a comparison of explicit early testimony with the 
Text of the oldest copies. It would lie strange, indeed, 
if it were otherwise. — 7. 7'he ancient tcjct is often 
preset'vcd substantially in recent copies. But while 
tlie mast ancient copies, as a wliole, give the most 
ancient text, yet it is l>y no means confined exclu- 
^.lvely to them. The text of 0 in the (lospels, how- 
ever much it has lieen inteipolated, preserves in 
several cases almost alone the true reading. Other 
MSS. exist of almost every date, which cout^un in 
the main the oldest text. — 8. The agreement of 
aiment MSS,^ or of MSS. containing a»i ancient 
text with all the earliest lyrsions and citations 
marks a certain rcadin<j. The final argument in 
f.tvour of the text of the most ancient copies lies in 
the coinbinod snppoit which they receive in charac- 
tei istic passages from the mo'«t ancient versions ami 
patristic citations. The reading of tlio oldest MS.S. 
IS, as a general rule, upheld by the true leading of 
Versions and the certain testimony of" the Fathers, 
wheie tins can be ascertained. — 9. Tta; disagreement 
of the most ancient authorities often marks the 
existence of a corruption anterior to them. But 
it happens by no means raiely that the most ancient 
autlioiities are divided, lii this case it is necessai'y 
to recognise an alternative reading. — 10. The aryn-- 
vient from intcrmal evidence is always precarious. 
If a reading is in aceoixlance with the general style 
of the wiiter, it may be said on the one side that 
this fact is in its favour, and on the other that an 
acute copyist probably dianged the exceptional ex- 
pression for the more usual one : e, g. Matt. i. 24, 
ii. 14, vii. 21, &c. If a lading is more emphatic, 
it may be urged that the sense is improved by its 
adoption : if less emiihatic, that scribes were habit- 
ually inclined to prefer stronger terms; e.g. Matt. 
T. 13, vi. 4, &c. — U. The more difficult reading 
is preferable to the simpler. Except in cases of 
obvious (irruption this canon probably holds good 
without exception, in questions of language, con- 
struction, and sense.-— 12. The shorter reding is 
generallif preferable to the longer. This canon is 
very often coincident with the former one; but it 
admits also of a wider appliaitiou. Except in veiy 
rare cases copyists never omitted intentionally, while 
th 'y constantly introduced into tlie ^text marginal- 
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glosses and even various readings.*****! 3. That read^ 
ing is preferable which explains the origin of the 
others. This rule is chiefly of use in cases of great 
complication, aud it would be impossible to find a 
Iietter example than one (Mark ii. 22) which has 
bet*n brought forward by Tiiaihendoif for a different 
puijwse (N. T. Praef, pp. xxxiii-iv.). 

IV. The Language of the New Testa- 
ment. — 1. The eastern conquests of Alexander 
opened a new field for the development of the Greek 
language. It may be reasonably doubted whether 
a specific Macedomau dialect is not a mere fiction of 
giammarians; but increased freedom, both in form 
and construction, was a necessary consequence of the 
wide diffusion of Greek. Even in Aristotle there 
is a great declension from the classical standard of 
puiity, though the Attic formed the basis of his 
language ; and the rise of the common or Grecian 
dialect is dated fiom his time. — 2. At no place 
could the corruption have been greater or moie 
lapid than at Alexandria, where a motley popula- 
tion, engageil in active commeice, adopted Greek ns 
their common medium of communication. And it 
is in Alexandria that we must look for the origin of 
the language of the New Testament. Two disHnet 
elements were combined in this mai'vellous dialect 
whicli was destined to preserve for ever the fullest 
tidings of the Gospel. On the one side there was 
Hebrew conception, on the other Greek expression. 
The thoughts of the ICast were wedded to the words 
of the West, 'fhis was accomplished by the gradual 
translation of tlie Hebrew Scriptures into the ver- 
nacular Greek. — 3, The Greek of the LXX., like 
the English of the A. V. or the German of Luther, 
natuially determined the Greek dialect of the mass 
of the Jews. It is more correct to aill the N. 'f. 
dialect Hellenistic than Alexandime, though the 
form by which it is characterised may have been 
peculiarly Alexandrine at first, — 4. The position 
of l*;5lestine was peculiar. The Aramaic ^Syro- 
Ohaldaic), which was the national dialect after the 
Uetiiin, existed side by side with the Greek, Both 
languages seem to have lieen geneially understood, 
though, if we may judge from other instances of 
bilingual countries, the Aramaic would be the 
chosen language for the common intercom se of 
Jews (2 Macc. vii. 8, 21, 27). It xvas in this lan- 
guage, xve may believe, that our Lord was accus- 
tomed to teach the people ; and it appears that He 
used the same in the more private acts of His life 
(Mark lii. 17, v. 41, vii. 34; Matt, xxvii. 46; John 
i. 43; cf. John xx. 16). But the habitual use of 
the LXX. is a sufficient proof of the familianly of 
the Palestinian Jews with the Greek dialect ; and 
the judicial proceedings before Pilate must have been 
conducted in Greek. — 5. The Reman occupation of 
Syria was not altogether without influence upon 
the language. A considerable number of Latin 
words, chiefly referring to acts of government, 
occur in the N. T., and they are probably only a 
sample of larger innovations. Other words in com- 
mon use were of Shemitic, Persian, or, Egyptian 
origin. — 6. The language which was moulded under 
these various influences presents many peculiarities, 
both philological and excgetical, which have not yet 
been placed in a clear light. For a long time it 
has been most strangely assumed that the linguistic 
forms presei-ved in the oldest MSS. are Alexan^ 
dtine and not in the widest sense HellenistiCy and 
oil the other hand that the Ai-amaic modifications 
of the N. T. phiuseology remove it from the sphcic 
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0 t strict gnuDinatical analysis. These enx>rs are 
necessarily &tal to all I'eal advance in the accumte 
study of the words or sense of the apostolic writ- 
ings. In detail comparatively little remains to Ite 
done, hut a philosophical view of the N. T. language 
as a whole is yet to be desired, — 7. The form^ dif- 
feixjnces of the Greek of the N. T. from classical 
Gieek aic partly differences of vocabulary and partly 
differences of construction. Old woi*ds are changed 
in ortho^-aphy or in inflection, new words and rai-e 
or novel constructions are intro<luced.— 8. The pe- 
culiarities of the N. T. language which have b^n 
hitherto mentioned have only a ram and remote 
connexion with interpretation. They liiustmte more 
or less the general history of the decay of a lan- 
guage. Other peculiarities have a more impoi*taat 
bearing on the sense. These are in pail Hebraisms 
(Ai-amaisms) in (1) expression or (2) consti'uction, 
and in pul (3) modifications of language insult- 
ing from the substance of the Christian revelation. 
(1) The general characteristic of Hebraic expression 
is vividness, as simplicity is of Hebraic syntax. 
Hence them is found constantly in the N. T. a per- 
sonality of language (if the phrase may be used) 
which is foreign to classical Greek. At one time 
this occurs in the substitution of a pregnant meta- 
phor for a simple woitl ; at another time in the use 
of prepositions in place of cases; at another in the 
use of a vivid phrase for a ])re]K)sition ; and some- 
times the one po)*bonal act is used to describe the 
whole spirit ai.d temper. (2) The chief peculiaii- 
ties of the syntax of tlie H. T. lie in the repi'o- 
duction of Hebrew forms. Two great features by 
which it is distinguished from classical syntax may 
be socially single out. It is nuu'kedly deficient 
in the use of pirticiea and of oblique and participial 
'onstructious. Sentences are more fiequently co- 
oixiiuated than subordinatei. One clause follows 
another rather in the way of constructive paral- 
lelism than by distinct logical sequence. Only the 
simplest wdkLs of conue.\ion are used in place of 
the subtle varieties of expression by which Attic 
writers exhibit the interdependence of numerous 
ideas. Constructions which are most distinctly 
Hebraic are not those which give the deepest He- 
brew coloining to the N. T. diction, but ratlier that 
pervading monotony of form which, though cor- 
rect ill individual clauses, is wholly foreign to the 
vigour and elasticity of classical Greek. The cha- 
racter of the style lies in its total eflfect and not 
in separable elements. (3) The purely Christian 
element in the N. T, requires the most careful 
handling. Woids and phrases already paitially 
current wei'c transfiguj*e<l by embodying new truths, 
and for ever consecrated to their service. To trace 
the history of these is a delicate question of lexico- 
graphy which has not yet beer, thoroughly ex- 
amined. There is a danger of confounding the 
apostolic usage on the one side with earlier Jewish 
usiige, and on the other with later ecclesiastical 
terminology. — 9. For the language of the N. T. 
calls for the exercise of tlie most rigorous criticism. 
'J'he complexity of the elements which it involves 
makes the inquiry wider and deeper, but does not 
set it aside. The overwhelming importance, the 
manifold expression, the gi’aduai development of 
the rnessage which it conveys, call for more intense 
devotion in the use of every faculty trained in other 
schools, but do not suppress inquiry. The literal 
seuac of the apostolic writings roust be gained in the 
fame way as the literal sense of any other wriiingi. 
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by the fblleet use of every appliance of scholarships 
and the most complete confidence in the necessaiy 
and absolute connexion of woids and tlioughts. 
No variation of phrase, no peculiai'ity of idiom, 
DO change of tense, no change of order, can be 
neglected. The truth lies in the whole expression, 
and no one am presume to set aside any part as 
trivial or indifferent, — 10. The importance of in- 
vestigating most patiently and most faithfully the 
literal meaning of the sacred text must be felt with 
tenfold force, when it is remembered that the literal 
sense is the outward embodiment of a spiritual 
sense, which lies beneath and quickens every part 
of Holy Scripture. 

Kew Year. [Trumpets, Feast op.] 

Nesl'ah. The descendants of Neziah were among 
the Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel (Fzr. 
ii. 54 ; Neh. vii. 56). 

Ke'sib, a city of Judah (Josh. xv. 43 only), in 
the district of the Shefelah or Lowhmd, one of the 
same gi'oup with Kcilah aiul Maieshah. To Kuscbius 
and Jerome it was evidently known, 'fhey place 
it on the road between Kleutheio{>olis and Ilcbron, 
7 or 9 (Euseb.) miles from the former, and there it 
still stands under the almost identical name 
KUsiby or Chirbeh Nasib, 2i houra from Beit Jibrin, 
on a rising ground at the southern end of tlie Wadi^ 
es^Stir^ and with Keilaii and Maieshah within easy 
distance. 

NibltaB, a deity of the Avites, iiitioduced by 
them into Samaria in the time of Shalmaneser (2 K. 
xvii. 31). There is no certain information as to 
the character of the deity, or tlie fomi of the idol 
so named. The liabbins deiived the name from a 
Hebrew root ndbach, “ to bark,” and hence assigned 
to it the figure of a dog, or a dog-headed man. 
There is no b. prion improbability in this : tlie 
Egyptians worshipped the dog. Some indications 
of the worship of the dog have been found in Syria, 
a colossal figuro of a dog having foimerly existed 
between Jierytus and Tri]H>l)s. Jt is still more to 
the point to observe that on one of the slabs found 
at Khoisabad and represented by Botta (pi. 141), 
we have the front of a temple depii ted with an 
animal near the entrance, wliich can be nothing else 
than a bitch suckling a puppy, the head of the 
animal having, however, disappaied. According 
to another equally unsatisfactory theory, Nibliaz is 
identified with the god of the nether world of the 
Sabian worshi|. 

Kib'shan, one of the eix cities of Judah (Josh. 
XV, 62) which were in the district of the Aiidbar 
(A. V. “ wilderness”). Under the name of Nempsaii 
or Nebsan it is mentioned by Eusebius and Jeioiue, 
but w'ith no attempt to flx its position. 

Kica'BQr, the son of Patroclus (2 Macc. viii. 0), 
a general who was engaged in the Jewish wars 
under Antiochus Epiphanes and Demetrius I. He 
took part in the firat expedition of Lysias, u.c. 106 
(1 Macc. iii. 38), and was defeated with his fellow- 
commander at Eromaus (1 Macc. iv. ; cf. 2 Macc. 
viii. 9 if.). After the death of Antiochus Eupator 
and Lysias, he stood high in the favour of Demeti ius 
1 Macc. vii. 26), who appointed him govenior of 
udaea (2 Macc. xiv. 12), a command which he 
leadily undertook as one “who bare deadly hate 
unto Isi-aer' (1 Macc. vii. 26). At fiist he seems 
to have endeavoured to win the confidence of Judos, 
but when his treacherous designs were discovered he 
had recoui*8e to violence. A battle took place at 
Capharsalaina,^which was indecisive in its lesults 
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shortly after Judaa mot him at Adaaa (b. 0. 161), 
and he fell ** Hrst in the battle/* A geneml rout 
followed; and the 13th of Adur, on which the en- 
gagement took place, “ the day before Mardouheus' 
day,** was ordained to be kept for ever as a festival 
(1 Macc. vii. 49; 2 Macc. xv. 36). Theio are 
some discrepancies between the nari'atives in the 
two books of Maccabees as to Nicanor. lotemal 
evidence is decidedly in favour of 1 Maoc.-^2. One 
of the first seven deacons (Acts vi, 5). 

Vioode'miu, a Pharisee, a ruler of the Jews, and 
teacher of Ismel (John iii. 1, 10), whose se<i*et visit 
to our Lord was the occasion of tlie discoui-se re- 
coixied only by St. John. The high station of 
Nicodemus as a member of the Jewish Sanhedrim, 
and the avowed scom under which the I’ulers con- 
cealed their inward conviction (John iii. 2) that 
Jesus was a teacher sent from God, are sufficient to 
account for the seciecy of the inteiTiew. A con- 
stitutional timidity is discernible in the character of 
the inquiring Pharisee. Thus the few words which 
he intei’])osc(l against the rash injustice of his col- 
leagues are cautiously lested on a general pi'inciple 
(John vii. 50), and betray no indication of his faith 
in the Galilean whom his sect despihed. And even 
wlien the power of Christ’s love, manifested on the 
cross, hud made the most timid disciples bold, Nico- 
demus does not come forwaid with his splendid 
gilts of allection until the example had been set by 
one of his own rank, and wealth, and station in 
society (xix. 39;. In these three notices of Kico- 
demus a noble candour and a simple love of truth 
shine out in the midst of liesibition and fear of 
man. We can theiefoie easily believe the tradition 
that after the resurrectiiai lie became a professed 
disciple of Chl'i^t, and received baptism at the hands 
of Peter and John. All the rest tluit is lecorded of 
liiiii is highly uaceitaiu. If tlie Nicodemus of St. 
Joliu’s Gohjiel be identical with the Nicodemus Ben 
Gorion of the Talmud, ho must have lived till the 
tall of Jerusalem, which is not impossible, since the 
term y4pwy, in John iii. 4, may not be intended to 
apply to Nicodemus himself. 

Nicola'itans. The question how far the sect 
that is mentioned by this name in Uev, ii. 6, 15, 
was connected with the Nicolas of Acts vi. 5, and 
the traditions that have gathered round his name, 
will be discussed below. Jt will here be considered 
how far we can get at any distinct notion of what 
the sect itself w^as, and in what relation it stood to 
the life of the Apostolic age. It has been suggested 
as oue step towaixls this result that tlie name before 
us was symbolic rather than histoiical. The Greek 
NiKOXaos is, it has been said, an approximate equi- 
valent to the Hebrew Balaam, the loixl, or, ac- 
cording to another derivation, the devourer of the 
people. If we accept this explanation we have to 
deal with one sect insteatl of two. We are now in 
a position to form a clearer judgment of the cha- 
racteristics of the sect. It comes before us as pre- 
senting the ultimate phase of a gieat controversy 
which threatened at one time to destroy the unity 
of the Church, and afterwaiils to taint its purity. 
The controversy itself was inevitable as soon as the 
Gentiles were admitted in any large numbers into 
the Church of Christ. Were the new converts to be 
brought into subjection to the whole Mosaic law ? 
The apostles and elders at Jerusalem met the ques- 
tion calmly and wisely. The burden of the Law 
was not to be imposed on the Gentile disci^l^. 
They wera to abstain, among other^ things, from 
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“ meats ofiered to idols *' and from ** fornication ** 
(Acts XV. 20, 29), and this decree was welcomed as 
the grciit charter of the Church’s fi-eedom. Strange 
as the close union of the moial and the positive 
commands may seem to us, it did not seem so to 
the synod at Jerusalem. The two sius were veiy 
closely allied, often even in the do>est proximity ot 
time and place. The mes&ages to the Churches of 
Asia and the later Apostolic Kpistles (2 Peter anti 
Jude) indicate that the two evils appeared at that 
period also in close alliance. The teachers of the 
Church branded them with a name which expie&>ed 
their true character. The men who did and taught 
such things were followeis of BiUaaln (2 Pet. ii. 
15; Jude 11). They, like the fiiLe prophet of 
Pethor, united brave words with evil deeds. In a 
time of persecution, when the eating or not eating 
of things ^riheed to idols was more than ever a 
crucial test of faithfulness, they perauaded men 
more than ever that it was a thing indifrerent 
(Itev. ii. 13, 14). This was bad enough, but there 
was a yet worse evil. Mingling themselves in the 
orgies of idolatrous feasts, they brought the im- 
purities of those feasts into the meetings of the 
Christian Church, Ainl all this was done, it must 
be lemcmbered, not simply as an indulgence of 
appetite, but as part of a system, suppotted by 
a “ doctrine,” accompanied by the boast of a pro- 
phetic illumination (2 Pet. ii. 1). These were the 
characteristics of the followers of Balaam, and, 
worthless as most of the traditions about Nicolas 
may be, they j>oint to tlie same distinctive evils. 
It confirms the view which has been taken of their 
character to find that stress is laid in the first in- 
itance on the “ deeds ” of the Nioolaitana. 'I'o hate 
those deeds is a sign of life in a Church that 
othciwise is weak and faithless (Rev. ii. G). To 
tolerate them is well-nigh to forfeit the glory of 
having been faithful under pei-secution i^liev. ii. 
14, 15). 

Kio'olat (Acts vi. 5), a native of Antoodh, and 
a preselyte to the Jewish faith. Wlien the church 
was still confined to Jerusalem he became a con- 
vert ; and being a man of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost and of wisdom, he was chosen by the 
whole multitude of the disciples to be one ot the 
first .seven deacons, and he was ordained by the 
apostles, A.D. 33. A sect of Nicolaitans is men- 
tioned in Rev. ii. 6, 15; and it has been questioned 
whether this Nicolas was connected with them, aiul 
if so, how closely. The Nicolaitans themselves, ufc 
least as early as the time of Irenaeus, claimed liiui 
as their founder. Epiphanius, an innccuiate writer, 
relates some details of the life of Nicolas the deacon, 
and describes him as gradually sinking into the 
giosse^t impurity, and becoming the originator of 
the Nicolaitans and other immoral sects. The 
same account is believed, at least to some extent, 
by Jeiome and other writers in the 4th century; 
but it is ii-reconcileable with the traditionaiy ac- 
count of the chai-acter of Nicolas given by Clement 
of Alexandria, an earlier and more disci imiiiating 
writer than Epiphanius. He states that iCicolas led 
a chaste life and brought up his children in purity ; 
that on a certain occasion, having been sharply ive- 
proved by the apostles as a jealous husband, be 
epelled the charge by offering to allow bis wife to 
become the wife of any othei* peinson ; and that 
was in the habit of repeating a saying which ift 
ascribed to the apostle Matthias also, — tlmt it is, out 
duty to fight against the flesh and to abuse it* His 
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words were pervei’soly interpreted by the Nicolai- 
tans as authority for their immoi'al practices. 
Theodoret, in his account of the sect, repeats the 
foregoing statement of Clement; and charges the 
Nicolaibins with false dealing in bori'owing tlie 
name of the deacon. Tillemont concludes that if 
not tlie actual founder, he was so unfortunate as to 
give occasion to the foi mation of the sect. Neander 
held that some other Nicolas was the founder. 

Nioop'olis is mentioucd in Tit. iii. 12, as the 
jdace where, at the time of writing the Epistle, St. 
Paul was intending to pass the coming winter, and 
where he wished Titus to meet him. Nothing is 
to be found in'the Epistle itself to determine which 
Nicopolisi is here intended. There weie cities of 
this name in Asia, Africa, and Europe. One Ni- 
eopolis was in Thrace, near the borders of Mace- 
donia. The subscription (which, however, is of no 
authority) fixes on this place, calling it the Mace- 
donian Nicopolis. Another Nicopoliswas in Cilicia; 
and Schrader pronounces for this; but this opinion 
IS connected with a peculiar theory regarding the 
Apostle’s journeys. We have little doubt that Je- 
rome’s view is correct, and that tlie Pauline Nico- 
polis was the celebiated city of Epirus. This city 
(the City of Victory”) wuis built by Augustus in 
memory of the battle of Actium. Nicopolis was on 
a peninsula to the west of the bay of Actium, in a 
low and unliealtliy situation, and it is now a veiy 
desolate place. 

Ni'ger is the additional or distinctive name 
given to the Simeon who was one of the teacheis 
and pvopliets in the Church at Antioch (Acts xiii. 1). 
He IS not known except in that passage. 

Night. The period of dmkiie.'ss, from sunset 
to Miiuise, in< hiding the morning and evening twi- 
light, was known to the Hehiews by the term 
01 laijtldh. It is opposed to “day,” the period of 
light (den. i. 5). Following the Oiiental sunset 
is the brief evening twilight (^neakjph. Job xxiv. 
I.'), lendered “ night” in Is. v. 1 1, xxi. 4, lix. lo), 
when flit* stars ajipeaied (Job iii. 0). This is also 
called “ evening” {*ereb, Prov. vii. 9, rendered 
“night” in (len. xlix. 27, Job vii. 4), but the 
tcim which especially denotes the evening twilight 
is d/dtdh (Gen. xv. 17, A. “dark;” Ez. xii. 
0, 7, 12). Tliis periocl of tlie day mu.st .akso be 
that which is dc.sciibed as “night” when Boaz 
winnowed his bailey in the evening biee/e (liiith 
iii. 2). The time of midnight (Kuth iii. 7 ; Ex. 
xi. 4) or greatest darkness is called in Prov. vii. 9 
“ the pupil of night,” (A. V. “ black night”). The 
moiiiing twilight is denoted by the same term, 
7ies/tephi AH the evening twilight, and is unmistake- 
ably intended in I Sam. xxxi. 12 ; Job vii. 4 ; Ps. 
cxix. 147 ; possibly also in Is. v. 11. 

Night-Hawk (Heb. tachmds). Bochai't has en- 
dcavouretl to prove that tlie Hebi'ew word, which 
occurs only (Lev. xi, 16 ; Deut. xiv. 15) amongst 
the list of unclean birds, denotes the “ male osti icii.” 
The etymology of the word points to some bin! of 
prey, though there is great uncei-tainty as to the 
particular sjxicies indicated. The LXX., Vulg., and 
perhaps Onkelos, understand some kind of “owl;” 
most of the Jewish doctors indebnitely render the 
word “ a rapacious bird.” Michaelis believes some 
kind of swallow {Hirundo) is intended. The ren- 
dering of the A. V. rests on no ijithority. As the 
LXX. and Vulg. are agreed thmT tachmAs denotesr 
some kind of owl, we believe it is safer to follow 
tbuae versions than modem commentators* ' The 
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Greek is used by Aristotle for some common 



fta\^ny owl). It is probable that tnchmds may 
opiiote the Strix Jhnwiea or the Athene meru 
dionniiSf which is extremely common in Palestine 
and Egj pt. 

Nile. 1. Names of the Nile, — The Ilebiew 
names of the Nile, excepting one that is of ancient 
Egyptian origin, all distinguish it from other rivei-s. 
Tiiey are Shtchor^ “ the black,” a name perhaps of 
the same sense as Nile ; Tm*, “ the river,” a word 
originally Egyptian ; “ the river of Egypt “ the 
Nachal of Egypt;” and “the riveivs of Cush,” or 
“Ethiopia.” It must be observed that the woid 
Nile nowhere occurs in the A. V. (a.) Shichor, 
“ tlie black.” The idea of blackness conveyed by 
this woid has, as we should expect in Hebrew, a 
wide sense. It seems, however, to be indicative of 
a very dark colour. That the Nile is meant by 
Shichoris evident f’lom its mention as equivalent to 
LVor, “the river,” and as a great river (Is. xxiii. 
d) ; from its being put as the western boundary of 
the Promised Land (Josh. xiii. li ; 1 Chr. xiii. 5), 
instead of “the river of Egypt” (Gen. xv. 18); 
and fiom its Ijeing spoken of ns the great stream of 
Egypt, just as the Euphiates was of Assyria (Jer. 
ii, 18). If, nut this is by no means ceitain, the 
name Nile be leally indicative ol‘ the colour ot 
the river, it must be compaie<l with the JSanskrit 
Niiali, “blue” especially, piohably “dark blue,” 
also even “black,” and inu.'-t he con.sideied to be 
the Jndo-Euroi)ean equivalent ot Shihor. (/;.) Yedr 
is the same as the ancient Kfryptian ATUli, AUJi, 
and the Coptic ciero or iaro. IVdr, in the singular, 
is used of the Nile alone, excepting in a passage in 
Daniel (xii. 5, 0, 7), wheie another river, peihaps 
the Tigris (comp, x, 4), is intendel by it. In the 
plural this name is apjilied to the brandies ami 
canals of the Nile fP&. Ixxviii, 44; Ezek. xxix. 
seqq., xxx. 12); but it is also used of sti earns or 
channels, in a geneial sense, when no particul.ir ones 
are indicated (see Is. xxxai. 21 ; Job xxviii. 10). It 
is thus evident that this name specially designates 
the Nile, (o.) “Tlie river of Egypt” (Gen. xv. 
18). (d.j “ The Nachal of Egypt ” has genemlly 
been undei stood to mean “ the toirent” or “biook 
of Egypt,” and to designate a desert stieam at 
UhinotunMira, now El-’Areesh, on tlie eastern bolder. 
This name must signify the Nile, for it oocui-s in 
cases parallel to tho^e where Shihor is employed 
(Num. xxxiv, 5 ; Josh. xv. 4, 47 ; 1 K. viii. 65; 
2 K. xxiv. 7 ; Is. xxvii. 12), both designating the 
easternmost or Peliisiac branch of the iiver as the 
bolder of the Philistine territory, wheie the Egyp- 
tians equally put the border of their country tin 
waids Kunaan or Kanana (Canaan). It lemains for 
us to decide whether the name signify tlie “ brook 
of Egypt,” or whether Nachal be a Hebrew form of 
Nile. The Hebrew word nachal might have been 
adopted as very similar in sound to an original 
proper name, (e.) “ The rivens of Cush*' are alone 
mentioned in the extremely dillicult prophecy con- 
tained in Is. xviii. From the use of the plural we 
must suppose them to be the confluents or tri- 
butaries of the Nile. With the ancient Egyptians 
the river was sacred, and had, besides its ordinary 
name already given, a sacred name, under which it 
was woi-shipp^, hapke, or hapee-mu, “the 
abyss,” or “ the abyss of waters,” or “ the hidden.” 
CoiTcsponding to the two regions of JEgypt, the 
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Upper Cuuntary and the Lower, the Nile was called 
HA.PC:i'>R£8, ** the Southern Nile,** and HAPEE- 
XEUEET, “ the Northern Nile,* the fomier name 
applying to the river in Nubia as well as in Upper 
Egypt. The god Nilus was one of the lesser divini- 
ties.— 2. Description of the Nile , — We cannot as 
yet detejtnine the length of the Nile, although recent 
discoveries have narrowed the question. There is 
scarcely a doubt that its largest confluent is fed by 
the great lakes on and south of the equator. It has 
been traced upwards for about 2700 miles, mea- 
sured by its course, not in a direct line, and its 
extent is probably upwaixls of 1000 miles mol's, 
making it longer than even the Mississippi, and the 
longest of rivers. To trace it downwards we must 
first go to equatorial Africa, the mysterious half- 
explored home of the negroes, where animal and 
vegetable life flourishes around and in. the vast 
swamp-land .that waters the chief part of the conti- 
nent. Here are two great shallow lakes, one nearer 
to the coast than the other. From the more eastern 
(the Ukerewe, which is on the equator), a chief 
tributary of the White Nile probably .takes its 
rise, and the more western (the Ujeejee) may feed 
another tributary. Captain Speke {Journal^ p. 0 10; 
concludes that “ the White River, which issues from 
the N’yanxa at the Ripon Falls, is the true or parent 
Nile.” Great, however, as is the body of water of 
this the longer of the two chief confluents, it is the 
shorter (the Bahr el-Azrak, or Blue River) which 
brings down the alluvial soil that makes Ihe Nile 
the great fertilizer of Egypt and Nubia. The Bahr 
el-Azrak rises in the mountains of Abyssinia. The 
two streams form a junction at Khartoom, now the 
seat of government of Soodan, or the Black Country 
under Egyptian rule. Fuitlier to the north anotl>er 
gieat river, the Athara, rising, like the Bahr el- 
Azrak, in Abyssinia, tails into the main stream, 
which, for the remainder of its course, does not re- 
ceive one ti ibutaiy more. Tbioughout the rest of 
the vallty the Ijlile does not greatly vary, excepting 
tliat in Lower Nubia, thiough the fall of its level 
by the giving way of a barrier in ancient times, it 
does not inundate the valley on either hand. Fioin 
tune to time its course is impeded by cataracts or 
rapids, sometimes extending many miles, until, at 
the First ( ’ataract, the boundary of Egypt, it sur- 
mounts the last obstacle. After a course of about 
550 miles, at a short ilistaiice below Caii'O and the 
Pyrainiils, the river parts into two great branches, 
which water the Delta, nearly forming its boundaries 
to the east and west, and flowing into the shallow 
Mediterranean. The great annual phenomenon of 
the Nile is the inundation, the failure of which piu- 
duces a famine, for Egypt is virtually without ram 
(see Zech. xiv. 17, 18). At Khartoom tlie increasi* 
of the river is observed early in April, but in Egypt 
the first signs of rising occur about the summer 
solstice, and generally the regular increase does not 
begin until some days after, the inundation com- 
mencing about two months after the solstice. The 
river then pours, through canals and cuttings in the 
bank, which are a little higher than the rest of 
the soil, over the valley, which it covei-s with sheets 
of water. It attains to its greatest height about, 
or not long after, the autumnal equinox, and then, 
falling more slowly than it had risen, sinks to its 
lowest point at the end of nine months, there r^ 
maining stationary for a few days before it again 
begins to rise. The inundations are veiy various, 
and when they are but a few feet deficient or ex- 
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cessive cause great damage and distress^ The Niie 
in Eg 3 rpt is ^ways charged with alluvium, espe* 
cially during the inundation ; but the annual de- 
posit, excepting under extraoi'dinaiy circumstances, 
is veiy small in comparison with what would be 
conjectured by any one unacquainted with subjects 
of this nature. Inquirers have come to diflerent 
results as to the rate, but the discrepancy does not 
generally exceed an inch in a century. The ordi- 
nary average increase of the soil iu Egypt is about 
four inches and a half in a centuiy. The cultivable 
soil of Egypt is wholly the deposit of the Nile, but 
it is obviously impossible to calculate, from its 
present depth, when the river first j)egan to flow 
in the rocky bed now so deeply covert with the 
rich alluvium. In Upper Egypt the Nile is a 
very broad stream, flowing rapully between high, 
steep mud-banks, scarped by the constiuit rush of 
the water, which from time to time wa.shes por- 
tions away, and sti'atifled by the regular deposit. 
On either side rise the bare yellow mountains, 
usually a few hundred feet higli, raielya thousand, 
looking from the river like cliffs. Frequently the 
mountain on eitlier side approaches the river in a 
rounded promontory. Jiai'ely both mountains con- 
fine the river in a narrow l)ed, rising steeply on 
either side from a deep rock-cut channel through 
w'hich the water pours with a rapid current. In 
Lower Egypt tlie chief differences are that tJie view 
is spread out m one rich plain, only bounded on 
the ea^>t and west by the desert, of which the edge 
is low and sandy, unlike the mountains above, 
though essentially ihe same, and that the two 
branches of the river are narrower than the un- 
divided stream. On either bank, during Low Nile^ 
extend fields of corn and barley, and near the river- 
side .stretch long groves of palm-trees. The villages 
rise fiom the level plain, standing upon mounds, 
often ancient sites, and surroutnled by palm-grove.s 
and yet higher dark-brown mounds mark \^liere of 
old stuod towns, with which ol’ten “ their memorial 
IS peruslied” (Ps. ix. 6). The banks of tlie river 
aie enlivened by the women' who come down to 
draw water, and, like Phaiaoh*s daughter, to bathe, 
and the herds of kine and buffaloes which are driven 
down to drink and wasli, or to graze on the grass 
of the swamps, like the good kine that Phaiaoh saw 
in his dream as “ he stood by tlie river,” which 
were coming up out of the river,” and “fed in 
the marsh-grass” (Gen. xli. 1, 2). The river itsell 
abounds in fish, which anciently formed a chiof 
means of sustenance to the inhabitants of the 
country. The Israelites in the deseit looked back 
with regret to the fish of Egypt : “ We remember 
the fish, which we did eat in Egypt freely” (Num. 
xi. 6). In the Thebais crocodiles are found, and 
during Low Nile they may be seen ba.'^king in the 
sun upon the sand-banks. The crocodile is con- 
stantly spoken of in the Bible as the emblem oi 
Pharaoh, especially in the prophecies of Ezekiel. 
The gieat difference between the Nile of Egypt in 
the present day imd in andent times is caused by 
the failure of some of> its branchas, and the cea.sing 
of some of its chief vegetable products; and the 
chief change in the aspect of the cultivable land, as 
dependent on the Nile, is the result of the ruin of 
the fish-pools and their conduits, and the consequent 
decline of the fisheries. The river was famous for 
its seven branchy and under the Roman domimon 
eleven were counted, of which, how’ever, thei*e 
were but seven principal ones. Herodotus notices 
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that there were seven, of which he says that two^ 
the pi-esejit Damietta and Rosetta hmnches, wei-e 
originally artilicial, and he therefore speaks of ** the 
five mouths** (ii. 10;, Now, as for a long period 
past, there am no navigable and unobstructed 
bmnches but these two that HeitKlotus distin- 
guishes as in origin works of man. The monu- 
ments and the narratives of ancient writei-s show 
ns in the Nile of Egypt in old times a stream bor- 
dered by flags and reeds, the covei-t of abundant 
wild-fowl, and bearing on its watera the fragrant 
flowers of the various-coloured lotus. Now in 
Egypt scarcely any reeds or water-plants — ^the 
famous papyrus being nearly if not quite extinct, 
and the lotus almost unknown --are to be seen, ex- 
ceptiog in the marahes near the Mediterranean. Of 
old the graat river must have shown a more fair 
and busy scene than now. Boats of many kinds 
were ever passing along it, by the painted walls of 
temples, and the gai-dens that extended around the 
light summer pavilions, from the pleasure-galley, 
with one great square sail, white or with variegated 
pattern, and many oara, to the little papyrus skiff, 
dancing on the water, and canning the seekers of 
pleasure where they could shoot with ari'ows, or 
knock down with the thiow-stick, the wild-fowl 
that abounded among the reeds, or engage in the 
dangerous chace of the hippopotomus or the croco- 
dile. The Nile is constantly before us in the his- 
toiy of Israel in Egypt. Into it the male children 
were cast; in it, or rather in some canal or pool, 
was the ark of Moses put, and found by Pharaoh’s 
daughter when she went down to bathe. When the 
plagues weie sent, the sacred river — a main sup- 
poit of the people — ^and its watera everywhere, 
were tunied into blood. 

Kim'rah, a place mentioned, by this name, in 
Num. xxxli, 3 only, among those which fonned 
the districts of the “land of'Jazer and the land 
of Gilead.’* If it is tlie same as Beth-nimrah 
^ver. 36) it belonged to the tribe of Gad. By 
Eusebius, however, it is cited as a city of Reuben 
in Gilead.** A wa8y and a town, both called 
Nimreh, have been met with in Betheniifeh, east of 
the Lejahf and five miles north-west oi Kunawdt, 
Oil the other hand the name of Nimrin is said to 
be attached to a watercoui>ie and a site of ruins in 
the Jordan valley, a couple of miles east of the 
river, at the embouchure of the Wady Shoaib. It 
must be left to future explorers to ascertain which 
(if either) of the places so named is the Nimrah 
in question. 

Kim'rim, the Waten of, a stream or brook 
within the country of Moab, whi 'h is mentioned in 
the denunciations of that nation lettered, or quoted, 
by Isaiah (xv. 6) and Jeremiah (xlviii. 34). We 
should perhaps look for the site of Nimrim in Moab 
praper, t. e» on the south-eastern shoulder of the 
Dead Sea. A name resembling Nimrim still exUts 
in the Wady en-Nemeirah and Butj en-Nemeiraht 
which are situated on the beach, about half-way 
between the southern extremity and the pi’omontory 
of eULman. Eusebius places it noi-th of Soora, 
i. e. Zoar. How far the situation of er^Nemeirah 
cori'esponds with the statement of Eusebius cannot 
be known until that of Zoar is ascertained. 

Niiu'rod, a son of Cush and grandson of Ham. 
The events of bis life are recorded in a passage (Gen. 

X. 8 ff.) whidi, from the conciseness of its language, 
is involved in considerable unceiiainty. We may 
ootice, in the firat place, the teims in vers, 8, 9, 
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rendered in the A. V. “mighty** and “mighty 
hunter before the Wd,’* The idea of any moral 
qualities Ijeing conveyed by these expressions may 
be at once rejected. They may be regarded as 
betokening personal prowess with the accessoi*y 
notion of gigantic stature. It Is somewhat doubt- 
ful whether the prowess of Nimrod rested on his 
achievements as a hunter or as a conqueror. The 
literal I’endering of the Hebrew words would un- 
doubtedly apply to the former, but they may be 
regarded as a translation of a proverbial expreraion 
originally cun’ent in the land of Nimrod, where 
the terms significant of “ hunter** and “ hunting ’* 
appear to have been applied to the forays of the 
sovereigns against the surrounding nations. But 
the context ceilainly favours the special application 
of the term to the case of conquest. 'I’he next point 
to be iioticc<l is the c\pves>lon in ver. 10, “ The be- 
ginning of his kingdom,*’ taken in connexion with 
the commencement of ver. 11, which admits of 
the double sense: “Out of that land went forth 
Asshur,** as in the text of the A. V., and “out 
of that land he went forth to Assyria,” as in the 
margin. These two passages mutually react on 
each other ; for if the words “ beginning of his 
kingdom” mean, as we l)elieve to be the case, “ his 
first kingdom,” or, as Gesenius rendera it, “ the 
territory of which it was at first compose<i,” then 
the expression implies a subsequent extension of his 
kingdom, in other wouls, that “he went foith to 
Assyria.** If, however, the sense of ver. 11 be, 
out of that land went forth Asshur,” then no 
other sense can be given to ver. 10 than that “ the 
capital of his kingdom was Babylon,” though the 
expression must be equally applied to the towns 
subsequently mention^. This rendering appears 
untenable in all respects, and the expression may 
therefore be cited in support of the marginal ren- 
dering of ver. 11. With regard to the latter pjuj- 
sage, either sense is permissible in point of gram- 
matical construction. Authorities, both ancient and 
modern, are divided on the subject, but the most 
weighty names of modern times support the marg- 
inal rendering, as it seems best to accoifl with 
historical truth. The chief events in the life of 
Nimrod, then, are (1) that he was a Cushite; (2) 
that he establisherl an empire in Shinar (the clas- 
sical Babylonia), the chief towns being Babel, Eiech, 
Accad, and Calneh : and (3) that lie extended this 
empire northwards along the course of the Tigris 
over Assyria, where he founded a second gioup 
of capitals, Nineveh, Rehoboth, Cnlah, and llesen. 
These events coiTespond to and may be held to re- 
present the salient historical facts connected with 
the earliest stages of the great Babylonian empire. 

1. In the firat place there is abundant evidence that 
the race that first held sway in the lower Babyl- 
onian plain was of Cushite or Hamitic extraction. 
The name Cush itself was preserved in Babylonia 
and the adjacent countries under the tbims of 
Cossaei, Cissia, Cuthah, and Susiana or Chuzistan. 
The earliest written language of Babylonia, as 
known to us from existing inscriptions, bears a 
itrong resemblance to that of Egypt and Ethiopia. 
Even the name Nimrod appears in the list of the 
Egyptian kings of the 22nd dynasty, but there ai’e ' 
reasons for thinking that dynasty to have been of 
Assyrian extraction. — 2, In the second place, tht 
earliest seat of empire was in the south pai‘t of the 
Babylonian plain. The large mounds, which for a 
va.st number of centuries have covei«d the ruhtfi of 
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ancient cities, have already yielded some evidences of 
tks dates and names of their foundei’s, and we can 
assign the highest antiquity to the towns repre- 
sented by the mounds of Niffer (perhaps the early 
Babel, though also identified with Calneh), Warka 
(the Biblic^ Krech), Mugheir {\]r), and Senkereh 
(lillasar), while the name of Accad is preseiwed 
ill the title ICtmi^Akkad, by which the founder 
or embellisher of those towns was distinguisheil 
(liawiinson, i. 435). The date of their foundation 
may be placed at aliout n.c. 2200. — 3. In the thii-d 
place, the Babylonian empire extended its sway 
northwards along the course of the Tigris at a 
per od long anterior to the rise of the Asayiian 
empire in the 13th century n.c. The existence 
of Nineveh itself can be tmced up by the aid of 
Ksryptiaii monuments to about the middle of the 
15tli century n.c. Our present infonnation does 
not permit us to identify Nimrod with any per- 
sonage known to us either from inscriptions or from 
classical wri lei’s. 

Nim'shi. Tlie grandflithcr of Jehu, who is gene- 
> ally called “the son of Ninashi” (1 K. xix. 16; 
2 K. ix. 2, 14, 20; 2 Chr. xxii. 7). 

Nin'evdl, the capital of the ancient kingdom 
and empire of Aasyiia. The name appears to be 
compouiuiod from that of an A.ssyrian deity, “ Nin,” 
corres|ionding, it is conjectmed, with the Greek 
Hercules, and occurring in the names of several 
Assyrian kings, as in “ Ninus,** the mythic founder, 
according to Greek tradition, of the city. In the 
Assyrian Inscriptions Nineveh is also suppo.sed to 
be called “ the city of Bel." Nineveh is tii-st men- 
tioned in the 0. T. in connexion with the primitive 
dispersement and migiations of the human race. 
Ashur, or, according to the marginal reading which 
is generally preferred, Nimrod, is theie uoscribcd 
(Gen. X. 11) as extending hi.s kingdom from the 
land of Shinar, or Babylonia, in tlie south, to As- 
syria in the north, and founding four cities, of which 
the most famous was Nineveh. Hence A.ssyna wa.s 
subsequently known to the Jews as “ the land of 
Nimrod ** (cf. Mic. v. 6), and was believed to have 
been first peopled by a colony from Babylon. The 
kingdom of Assyria and of the As.syriaiis is refen ed 
to in the 0. T. as connected with tlie Jews at a 
very early period ; as in Num. xxiv. 22, 24, and 
I's. Ixxxiii. 8 : but after the notice of the foundation 
of Nineveh in Genesis no further mention is made 
of the city until the time of the book of Jonah, or 
the 8th centuiy n.c., supposing we accept the 
earliest date for that narrative, which, how’ever, 
according to some critics, must be brought down 
300 yeai-s later, or to the 5th century B.C. In 
this book neither Assyria nor the Assyrians are 
mentioned, the king t(f whom tlie prophet was sent 
being termed the “ king of Nineveh,” and his sub- 
jects “ the people of Nineveh,” Assyria is first 
called a kingdom in the time of Mem^em, about 
n.c. 770. Nahum (? n.c. 645) directs his pro- 
phecies against Nineveh; only once against the 
king of Assyi’ia, ch. iii. 18. In 2 Kings (xix. 36) 
and Isaiah (xxxvii. 37) the city is firat distinctly 
mentioned as the residence of the monarch. Sen- 
nacherib was slain theie when woiehipping in the 
temple of Nisroch his god. In 2 Chronicles (xxxii. 
21), where the same event is desenbed, the name of 
the place wheie it occurred is omitted. 2Sephaniah, 
about n.c. 630, couples the capital and the kingdom 
together (ii. 13) ; and this is the last mention of 
Ninoveii as an existing city. It has been generally 
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assumed that the destruction of Ninei'eh and the 
extinction of the empire took place between the 
time of Zephaniah and that of Gzekiel and Jei^mfah. 
The exact period of these events has consequently 
been fixed, with a certain amount of concuri*ent 
evidence derived from classical history, at U.C. 606. 
It m-'y have occurred 20 years earlier. The city 
was thou laitl wiuste, its monuments destroyed, and 
its iiihabitints scattered or carried away into cap- 
tivity. It never rose again from its ruins. This 
total disappearance of Nineveh is fully confirmed by 
the records of profane history. Herodotus (i. 1 93) 
s;>eaks of the Tigris as “ the river upon which the 
town of Nineveh formerly stood.” ^ 'fhe historians 
of Alexander, with the exception of Arrian, do not 
even allude to the city, over the ruins of which the 
conqueror must have actually marched. It is evid- 
ent that the later Greek and Boman writers, such 
as Stmbo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, could only have 
derived any independent knowleilge they po^ses.sed 
of Nineveh from traditions of no authority. They 
concur, however, in placing it on the eastern bank 
of the Tigris. Dining the lioman period, a small 
castle or fortified town, appeal's to have stood on 
some part of the site of the ancient city. It appeals 
to have boi ne the ancient traditional nameof Nineve, 
as well as its corrupted form of Ninos and Ninus. 
The Homan settlement appears to liave been in its 
tui-n abandoned, for there is no mention of it when 
Heraclius gained the great victoiy over the Peraians 
in the battle of Nineveli, fought on the very site ot 
the ancient city, a.d. 627. After the Arab con- 
quest, a fort on the east bank of the 'Pigns bore the 
name of “Niiiawi.” Benjamin of Tudela, in the 
12th century, mentions the site of Nineveh as 
occupied by numerous inhabited villages and small 
townships. The name remained attached to the 
ruins during the Middle Ages. After the Arab 
conquest of the west of Asia, Mosul, at one time 
the nourishing capital of an independent kingdom, 
rose on the opposite or we.stern bank of the 'Pigris. 
Traditions of the unrivalled size and magnificence 
of Nineveh W’ere equally familiar to the Greek and 
Homan writers, and to the Arab geographers. Dio- 
dorus Siculus asserts (ii. 3) that the city foimed a 
qiwlmngle of 150 stadia by 90, or altogether of 
480 sUuiia (no less than 60 miles), and was sur- 
rounded by walls 100 feet high, broad enough for 
three chariots to diive abreast upon them, and de- 
fended by 1500 towers, each 200 feet in height. 
According to Strabo (xvi. 737) it was larger than 
Babylon, which was 385 stadia in circuit. In the 
0. T. we only find vague allusions to the splendour 
and wealth of the city. It is obvious that the ac- 
counts of Diodorus are for the most part absurd 
exaggerations, founded upon tabulous traditions, for 
which existing i*emain8 atfoi’d no warrant. The 
political history of Nineveh is that of Assyiia, of 
which a sketch has already been given. It has been 
observed that the teri’itory includeil within the 
boundaries of the kingdom of Assyria proper was 
comparatively limited in extent, and that almost 
within the immediate neighbourhood of^he capital 
petty k'ngs appear to have ruled ovei* semi-inde- 
pendent states, owning allegiance and paying tribute 
to the great Lord of the Empire, **the King of 
Kings,” accoiding to his Oriental title, who dwelt 
at Nineveh, 'llie fall of the capital was the signal 
for univei-sal disruption. — 2%ei2utns.— Previous to 
recent excavations and reseai*ches, the ruins which 
ocenpiM the presumed site of Nineveh seemed to oon* 
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iist of mere slmpeless heaps or morxnds of eai'th aud I that rivei' with the great Zab, the ancient Lyctie. 
rnbbieh. Unlike the vast masses of brick masoniy | Eastwaixi they extend to Khorsabad, about 10 miles 
which mark the site of Babylon, they showed ex- N. by E. of iShereef Khan, and to Kaiainless, about 
ternally no signs of ailiticial construction, except 15 miles N.£. of Nira)x>ud. Within the area ot 
perhaps here and there the tra(;es of a rude wall this irregular quadrangle are to be found, in ever)* 
of sun-dried bricks. Some of these mounds were of direction, traces of ancient edifices and of former 

population. It comprises various 
separate and distinct groups oi 
ruins, four of which, if not more, 
are the remains of fortified in- 
closuies or strongholds, defended 
by wails and ditches, towers and 
rampaits. The principal are — 
1, the group immediately oppos- 
ite Mosul, including the great 
mounds of Kouyunjik (also called 
by the Arabs, Armousheeyah) ana 
Nebbi Yunus; 2, that near the 
junction of the Tigris and Zab, 
romprising the mounds of Kini' 
roiul and Athur ; 3, Khorsabad, 
about 10 miles to the east of the 
foraner river; 4, Shereef Khau, 
about 5} miles to the north of 
Kouyunjik; and 5, Selainiyah, 3 
miles to the noith of Niraroud. 
We will describe the most im- 
portant. 'file ruins opjiosite Mo- 
sul consist of an inclosure formed 
by a continuous line of mounds, 
resembling a vast embankment of 
earth, but marking the remains of 
a wall, the western face of which 
is interrupted by the two great 
mounds of Kouyunjik and Nebbi 
Yunus. To the east of thia inclos- 
ure are the remains of an exten- 
sive line of defences, consisting of 
pi„0fK0U)™n],kandS«ut,iv«a». moats and ramiiai ts. The inner 

wall forms an irregular quadrangle 

enormous dinien 'ions — looking in the distance rather! with very unequal sides — the northern being 2333 
like natuial elevations tlian tiie work of men’s liands. . yards, the western, or the river face, 4533, the eastern 
They differ greatly in form, size and height. Some (wherethe wall is almost the segment of a circle) 5300 
are mere conical heaps, varying from 50 to 1 50 feet yards, and the southei n but little more than 1000 ; 
high; others have a broad fiat .summit, and very altogether i:i,200 yards, or 7 English miles 4 fur- 
pi ecipitous cliff-like sides, furrowed by deep lavines longs. The present height of this earthen wall is 
worn by the winter rains. Such mounds are espe- lietween 40 and 50 feet. 'J'he mound of Kouyunjik 
cially numerous in the region to the east of the is of irregular form, being nearly square at the S.W. 
Tigris, in which Nineveh stood, and some of them corner, and ending almost in a point at the N. E. 
must mark the ruins of the Assyrian capital. The Jt is about 1300 yards in length, by 500 in its 
only dirtirulty is to determine which ruins are to gieatest width ; its gieatest height is 96 feet, and its 
be comprised within the actual limits of the ancient sides are precipitous, witli occasional deep ravines or 
City. The northern extiemity of the principal col- watercourses. The summit is nearly flat, but falls 
% lectjon of mounds on the easteni bank of the Tigris from the W, to the E. Nebbi Yunus is considerably 
may be fixetl at the Shereef Khan, and the southei'n smaller t|^an Kouyunjik, being about 530 yards by 
at Nimroud, about 6 J miles from the junction of, 430, and occupying an area of about 40 acres. Jn 

heiglit it IS about 
the same. Upon it 
is a Turcoman vil- 
lage containing the 
apociyphal tomb ot 
Jonah. It is remark- 
able that within the 
inclosure, with the 
exception of Kou 
yunjik and Nebbi 
Yunus, no mounds 
cr irregularities in 
the surface of the 
soil denote ruins of 
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cq&iri«t 0 of a nmilar tnclosiuv of oomacutiTa moondB 
—the remains of ancient walls* The ifetem of de* 
' fenoes is however very inferior in importance and 
completeness to that of Kouyunjik. TW indications 
of towel's occur at regular intervals ; 108 may stUl 
he tinned on the N. and E. sides. The area* forms 
an in'%ular square^ about 2331 yards by 2095, con* 
tuining about 1000 acrqa* The N. and E. sides 
were defended by moats, the and S. walls by 
tho river, which once flowed immediately beneath 
them. On the S.W. face is a givat mound, 700 
yards by 400, and co%*ei-iiig about 60 acres, with a 
cone or pyramid of earth, about 140 feet high, 
rising in the N.W. corner of it. At the S.E. angle 
of the inclosure is a group of lofty mounds, called 
by the Arabs, after Nimroud*s lieutenant, Atbur 
(of. Gen. X. 11). The iudosure-walls of Khorsabad 
foiTO a square of about 2000 yards. They show the 
remains of toweis and gateways. There are appar- 
ently no trails of moats or ditches. The mound 
which gives its name to this group of ruiuf rises on 
the N.W. face. It may be divided into two |>ai*ts or 
stages, the upper about 650 ft. square, and 30 ft. 
high, and the lower adjoining it, about 1350 by 300. 
Shcreef Khan, so called frem a small village in the 
neighbourhood, coiisists of a group of mounds of no 
great size when compared with otlier Assyrian ruins, 
and without traces of an outer wall. Selamiyah is 
an inclosure of inegular form, situated upon a high 
bank overlooking the Tigris, about 5000 3 ’ards in 
circuit, and containing an ai*ea of about 410 acres, 
apparently once surrounded by a ditch or moat. 
3’he greater part of the discoveries which, of late 
years, have thrown so much light upon the history 
and condition of the ancient inhabitants of Nineveh 
were made in the ruins of Nimroud, Kouyunjik, and 
Khorsabad. The first traveller who carefully ex- 
amined the supposed site of the city was Mr. Rich, 
formerly political agent for the East India Company 
at Baghdad; but his investigations were almost 
entirely confiited to Kouyunjik and the surrounding 
mounds, of which he made a suiwey in 1820. He 
subsequently visited the mound of Nimroud, of 
which, however, he was unable to make more than 
a liasty examination. Several travellere deseiibed 
the ruins after Mr. Rich, but na attempt was made 
to explore them systematically until M. Botta was 
appointed French consul at Mosul in 1843. The 
French Government having given the necessai'y 
funds, the ruins were fully explored. They con- 
sisted of the lower part of a number of halls, 
rooms, and passages, for the most part wainscoted 
with slabs of coarse gray alabaster, sculptured with 
figures in relief, the principal entrances.being foimed 
by colossal human-headed winged bulls. Nd remains 
of exlenor aiehitecture of any great importance 
were discovered. The calcined limestone and the 
great accumulation of charred wood and charcoal 
showed that the building had been destroyed by 
fire. Its upper part had entirely disappear^, and 
its general plan could only be restored by the re- 
mains of tlie lower story. The collection of As- 
syrian sculptures in the Louvre came &om these 
ruins. M. Botta’s discoveries at Khorsabad were 
followed by tliose of Mr. Layajd at Nimroud and 
Koujunjik, made between the yeara 1845 and 1850. 
Ihe mound of Nimroud was found to contain the 
rums of several distinct edifices, erected at diffeieiit 
periods. The mdst ancient stood at the .N.W. 
comer of the platfpi’m, the most recent at the S.E. 
In general plan and in consti’uction l^ey resembled 
Cojf. I>. B. 
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the mins ni Bhonfifaad^*--«oii«isi^ r mnnher of 
halls, chamleri, and gal!erk>i^ pomed with opolp- 
tured and Inscribed alabaster slabs*' and 
one into the other by doorways gsneiwlly Swuied 
by pairs of colossal human-he^ed wifiged hails or 
lions. The exterior arohitGctm*e could not be 
faaced. The lofty cone or p^mmid of earth ad^ 
joining this edihoe covered the ruins of a building 
the b^ment of which was a square of 165 feet, 
and consisted, to the height of 20 Ant, of a solid 
mass of sun-dried bricks, faced on the four sides by 
blocks of stone carefully squared, bevelled, and ad- 
justed. Upon Biis solid substructure there probably 
rose, as in the Babylonian temples, a succession erf 
platforms or stages, diminishing in size, the highest 
having a shrine or altar upon it. It had evidently 
been broken into and rifled of its contents at some 
remote period, and may have been a royal sepulchre 
— ^the tomb of Ninus, or Sai'danapalus, whi<i stood 
at the entrance of Nineveh. It appears to have been 
raised by the son of the king who built the N.W. 
palace, and whose name in the cuneiform inscriptions 

Shalmauubar or Shalmaneser, the builder of^his 
tomb or tower, also erected in the centre of the great 
mound a second palace, which appeals to have been 
destroyed to furnish materials for later buildings, 
On the W. face of the mound, and adjoining tlie 
centre palace, are the remains of a thii-d edifice, built 
by the grandson of Shalmanubar, whose name is 
isad Iva-Lush, and who is believed to be the Pul of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Essarhaddon raised (about 
B.c. 680) at the S.W. coiner of the platform an- 
other royal abode of considerable extent, but con- 
stmeted principally with materials brought frem 
his pi«decesBor^B palaces. In the opposite or S.E. 
cornel' are the ruins of a Itill palace built by his 
grandson Ashur-emit-ili, very Werior in size and in 
splendour to other Assyrian edifices. At the S.W. * 
corner of the mound of Kouyunjik stood a palaca 
built by Sennacherib (about B.c. 700), exceeding 
in size and in magnificence of decoration all otlieis 
hitherto explored. It occupied nearly 100 acius. 
The entrances to the edifice and to the principal 
chambera were flanked by gi'oups of winged human- 
headed lions and bulls of colossal proportions — some 
nearly 20 feet in height; 27 portals tlius formed 
were excavated by Mr. Layard. A second palace 
was ei'ected on the same platform by the son of 
Essarhaddon, the thii’d king of the name of Sai'da- 
napalos. No propylaea or detached buildings have 
as yet been discovered within tlie inclosure. At 
Shei'eetf Khan are the ruins of a temple, but no 
sculptured slabs have been dug up there. It was 
founded by Sennacherib, and added to by his gi'and- 
son. At Selamiyah no remains of buildings nor 
any fragments of sculpture or inscriptions have 
been discovei'ed. The Assyrian ediflees were so 
nearly alike in general plan, construction, and de- 
coration, that one description will suflice for all. 
They w«« built upon artificial mounds or plat* 
forms, varying in height, but genei-ally ft’om 30 to 
50 feet above tlie level of tlie surrounding countty:, 
and solidfy constructed of I'egular layers of 8on« 
dried bnoks, as at Nimroud, ur consisting m^y of 
earth and rubbish heaped up, aa at Kouyo|^ik; 
This platform was probably faced with stone mo* 
sonry, remains of which were dtScoveied at KhiH 
roud, and brood ftights of stepe or incUn^ ways led 
up to iff summit. Although only the genei^ plan 
of thegreund-flooroim now be ti*acedi it in efideaf 
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that the {lalaces had aereral atorles boUt «f wood 
sm euh*dried bricks, which, when the fafaildmg was 
deserted and allowed to fall to dec^i, gradually 
buried the lowei* chambeia with their ruins, end 
protected the sculptured slabs fiom the effects 
nf the weathei'. The depth of soil aud rubbish 
above the alabaster slabs varied fi'om a few inches 
to dbout 20 feet. It is to this a^umulation of 
rubbish above them that the bas-reliefs owe their 
extraordinaiy presentation. The porilous of the 
edifices still ivmaioiog consist of halls, chainbei*s, 
and galleries, opening for the most part into large 
uncovered courto. The partition walls vaiy from 
6 to 15 feet in 'thickness, and are solidly built of 
sun-dried bricks, against which are placed the pan- 
elling or skii-ting of alabaster slabs. No windows 
have hitherto been discovered, and it is probable 
that in most of the smallei* chambeia light was only 
admitted through the doors. The wall, above the 
wainscoting of alabaster, was plastered, and painted 
with figures and ornaments. The pavement was 
formed either of inscribed slabs of alabaster, or large 
fiat kiln-bunit bricks. It rested upon layei's of 
bitumen and fine sand. Of nearly similar construc- 
tion are the modern houses of Mosul. The upper 
part and the external architectui-e of the Assyrian 
palaces, both of which have entirely disappeared, 
can only be i^tored conjecturally, from a compai*i- 
son of monuments repi'esented in the bas-reliefs, and 
of edifices built by nations, such as the Persians, 
wlio took their arts from the Assyrians. By such 
means Mr. Fergusson has, with much ingenuity, 
attempted to reconstruct a paUice of Nineveh. The 
sculptures, with the exception of the human-headed 
lions and bulls, were for the most part in low relief. 
The colossal figures usually represent the king, his 
attendants, and the^ods y the smaller sculptures, 
which either cover wie whole face of the slab, or 
' w*e divided into two compartments by bands of in- 
scriptions, represent battles, sieges, the chase, single 
combats with wild beasts, religious ceremonies, &c. 
&c. All refer to public or national events ; the 
hunting-scenes evidently I'eoording the prowess and 
personal valour of the king as the head of the people 
— ** the mighty hunter before the Lord.” The 
sculptures appear to have been painted — remains 
of colour having been found on most of them. 
Thus decorated, without and within, the Assyrian 
palaces must have displayed a barbaric magnificence, 
not however devoid of a ceitoin gimideur and 
beauty, which no ancient or modern edifice has 
probably exceeded. These great edifices, tlie de{) 0 - 
sitories of the national records, appear to have been 
at the same time the abode of the king and the 
temple of the gods. No building has yet been dis- 
covei’ed which possesses any distinguishing featui-es 
to mark it specially as a temple. They are all pre- 
cisely similar in genejal plan and construction. 
Most probably a pari of the palace was set apait 
for religious worship aud ceremonies.'^jS^t^s of the 
0%.-— Much diversity of opinion exists as to the 
identlfioatjon of the ruins which may be properly 
included within the site of ancient Ninfve^. Ac- 
^rding to Sir H. Rawlinson and those wlko concur 
in his interpretation of the cuneifoim charactem, 
each group of mounds we have described represents 
a separate and distinct city. The name applied in 
the inscriptions to Nimroud is supposed to read 
^ Kalkhu,** and the ruins are oonsequ^y identified 
with ^ of the Oalah of Genesis (x. 11); Khor- 
sahad is Saigioa» as fouadad bf Saig^on, the name 
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jhaving'been retained in that of Sarghnn, or Samouiif 
by which the ruins were known to the Arab geo* 
grapheie ; Shereef Khan is Torbisi. Selamiyah has 
not yet been identified, no inscription having been 
found in the ruins. The name of Nineveh is limited 
to the mounds opposite Mosul, including Kouyunjik 
and Nebbi Yunus. Furthermore, the ancient and 
primitive capital of Assyrip is supposed to have been 
not Nineveh, but a city named Asshur, whose ruins 
have been discovered at Kalali Sherghat, a mound 
on the right or W. bank of the Tigris, about 60 
miles S. of Mosul. It need scaicely be observed 
that this theory rests entirely upon the presumed 
accuracy of the interpretation of the cuneilbim in- 
scriptions, and that it is totally at variance with 
the accounts and traditions preserved by sacred and 
classical history of the antiquity, size, aud import- 
ance of Nineveh. On the other hand, it has been 
conjectured that these groups of mounds am not 
rains of separate cities, but of fortified royal resi- 
dences, each combimng palaces, temples, propylaea, 
gardens, and parks, and having its peculiar name; 
and that they all formed piirt of one gi'eat city 
built and added to at different periods, and consist- 
ing of distinct quarters scattered over a very large 
area, and fmquently veiy distant one from the 
other. Nineveh might thus be compared with 
Damascus, Is^xihan, or perhaps more appropriately 
with Delhi. It is thus alone that the ancient de- 
scriptions of Nineveh, if any value whatever is to be 
attiiched to them, can be reconciled with existing 
remains. As at Babylon, no great consecutive wall 
of in closure comprising all the ruins, such as that 
described by Diodorus, has been discovered at Nine- 
veh, and no such wall ever existed. The river 
Gomel, the modern Ghazir-Su, may have foimed 
the easteiTi boundary or defence ol‘ the city. As to 
the drums of the mound of Kalah J5herghat to repres- 
ent the site of the primitive capital of Assyria called 
Asshur, they must rest entirely the interpretation 
of the inscriptions. This city was founded, or added 
to, they are supposed to declare, by oue Sharnas- 
Iva, the son and viceroy, or satrap, of Ismi-Dagon, 
king of Babylon, who reigned, ii is conjectured, 
about D.C. 1840. Assyria and its capital remained 
subject to Babylonia until B.O. 1273, when an 
independent Assyrian dynasty was founded, of which 
fourteen kings, or more, reigned at Kalah Sherghat. 
About B.O. 930 the seat of goveinment, it is as- 
serted, was transferred by Sardanapalus (the second 
of the name, and the Sardanapalus of the Greeks) 
to the city of Kalkhu or Calali (Nimroud), which 
had been founded by an earlier monarch named 
Shalmanubar. There it continued about 250 years, 
when Sennacherib made Nineveh the capital of the 
empire. —‘Frophecies relating to Nineveh and Ulus- 
trationa of the 0, T . — ^'fhese aie exclusively con- 
tained in the Books of Nahum and Zephaniah ; for 
although Isaiah foretells the downfall of the Assyr- 
ian empire (ch. x. and xiv.), he makes no mention 
of its capital. Nahum threatens the entire destruc- 
tion of thedty, so that it shall not rise again from 
its ruins: “With an oven’Unning flood he will 
make an utter end of the place thereof.” He will 
make an utter end; affliction shall not rise up 
the second time” (i. 8, 9). ^‘Thy people is scat- 
tered upon the mountains, and no one gathereth 
them. There is no healing of thy bruise ** (iii, 
18, 19*). The manner in which the city should be 
taken seems to be indicated. “The deface shall 
be prepared 5) is rendered in the marginal 
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irtii ,»V«riDg or oorenr nhaU be ova- 
paiied,** and by Mr. Vance Smith, •‘the ooywing 
xnaohin^” the covered battering-ram or tower aap- 
posed to be r^resented in the bae-reliefa aa being 
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Aaqrria and an eye-witmea of immolfioaMM 
Txxiii. 14f 15) I a desoriptioii etriMngl^ iBoairated 
by the scaiptured likeneeeee of the J^dan idM 
- , , - — — B and wairiors. The mystio SirareB seen by^ 

the oveiTTuming flood' refei* to the agency of lion, the oi, and the eagle, may tare been mg. 


water in the destruction of the walls by an extra- 
ordinary overflow of the Tigris, and the consequent 
exposure of the city to assault throngh a breach ; 
othei's, that it applies to a lai^ ai^ devastating 
, %nny. An allusion to the overflow of the river 
may be contained in ii. 6, “ The gates of the rivers 
shall be opened, and the palace s^ll be dissolved," 
a prophecy supposed to have been fulfilled when the 
Medo-Babylonian army captured the city. Most 
of the edifices discovert had been destroyed by fire, 


ges^ by the eagle-headed idols, and man-heo^ 
bulls and lions, and the bacred ^blcm of the 
“wheel within wheel” by the winged circle or 
globe frequently i-epresented in the bas-reliefs. — 
Arts . — The origin, of Assyrian art is a subject at 
pment involved in mystery, and one which oflers a 
wide field for speculation and research. Those who 
derive the civilisation and political system of the 
Assyrians from Babylonia would trace their arts to 
the same source. One of the principal features of 


but no part of the walls of either Nimroud or their architecture, the artificial platform seiwing as 
Kouyunjik appears to have been washed away by a substructure for their national edifices, may have 
the river. The likening of Nineveh to “ a pool of been taken from a people inhabiting plains perfectly 
water (ii. 8J has been conjectured to refer to the flat, such as those of Shinar, rather than an undul' 


moate and dams by which a portion of the country 
around Nineveh could be flooded. The city was to 
le partly destroyed by fire, “ The fire shall devour 
Ihy bare," “ then sh^l the fire devour thee ” (iii, 
13, 15). The gateway in the northern wall of the 
Kouyunjik inclosure had been destroyed by fire as 
well as the palaces. The population was to be 
surprised whi'u unprepaied, “ while they are drunk 
as drunkards they shall be devoured as stubble 
folly dry ” (i. 10). Diodorus states that the last 
and fatal assault was made when they were over- 
come with wine. The captivity of the inliabitauts, 
and their removal to distant provinces, are pre- 
dicted (iii, 18). The palace-temples were to be 
plundered of their idols, “ out of the house of 
thy gods will I cut off the graven image and the 
molten image” (i. 14), and the city sacked of its 
wealth : “ Take ye the spoil of silver, take the 
spoil of gold ” (ii. 9). For ages tlie Assyrian edi- 
fices have been despoiled of their sacred images. 
Only one or two fragments of the precious metals 
were found in the ruins, Nineveh, after its fall, was 
to be “empty, and void, and waste” (ii. 10) ; “it 
shall come to pass, that all they that look upon thee 
shall flee from thee, and say, Nineveh is laid waste ” 
(iii. 7). These epithets describe the present state 
of the site of the city. But the fullest and the 
most vivid and poetical picture of its ruined and 
deserted condition is that given by Zephaniah, who 
probably lived to see its fall (ii. 13, 14, 15). The 
canals which once fertilised the soil are now dry. 
Except when the earth is green after the periodical 
rains the site of the city, as well as the surround- 
ing country, is an arid yellow waste. Many allu- 
sions iu.the 0. T. to the dress, aims, modes of war- 
fare, and customs of the people of Nineveh, as well 
as of the Jews, are explained by the Nineveh monu- 
ments. Thus (Nah. ii. 3), “the shield of his 
mighty men is made red, the valiant men ai'e In 
scarlet.” The shields and the dresses of the war- 
riore are generally painted red in the sculpture. 
The magnificent d^iption of the assault upon the 
city (iii. 1, 2, 3) is illustrated in almost eveiy par- 
ticular. The mounds built up against the walls of 
a besieged town (Is. xxxvii. 33 ; 2 K. xix. 32 ; Jer. 
xxxii. 24, &C.), the battering-ram (£z. iv. 2), the 
various kinds of armour, helmets, idiields, speai's, 
and swords, used in battle during a siege ; the cha- 
riots and horses (Nah. iii. 3) are all seen in various 


ating country in which natural elevations are not 
uncommon, such as Assyria proper. But it still re- 
mains to be proved that there are artificial mounds in 
Babylonia of an eai’lier date than mounds on or near 
the site of Nineveh. Whether other leading features 
and the details of Assyrian architecture came frem 
the same source, is much more open to doubt. In 
none of the arts of the Assyrians havp any traces 
hitherto been found of progressive change. In the 
arehitecture of the most ancient known edifice all 
the characteiistics of the style are already fully de- 
veloped ; no new features of any impoiiance seem to 
have been introduced at a later period. In sculp- 
ture, as probably in painting also, if we possessed 
tlie means of compaiison, the same thing is obseiw- 
able as in the remains of ancient Egypt. The 
earliest works hitherto discovered show the result 
of a lengthened peiiod of gradual development, 
which, judging from the slow progress made by 
untutored man in the aits, must have extended over 
a vast number of years. They exhibit the aits bf 
the Assyrians at the highest stage of excellence they 
probably ever attained. The only change we can 
trace, as in Egypt, is one of decline or “ decadence.” 
The latest ' monuments, such as those from the 
palaces pf Esarhaddon ,ancl his son, show perhaps a 
closer imitation of nature, and a more careful and 
minute execution of details than those from the 
earlier edifices ; but they are wanting in the sim- 
plicity yet grandeur of conception, in the imagina- 
tion, and in the variety of treatment display^ in 
the most ancient sculptures. This will at once be 
perceived by a comparison of the oniamental details 
of the two periods. The lions of the earlier period 
are a giand, ideal, and, to a ceitoin extent, conven- 
tional representation of the beast. In the later bfw- 
reliefs the lions are more closely imitated from 
nature without any conventional elevation; but 
what is gained in truth is lost in dignity. The, 
same may be obsei-ved in the treatment of the 
human foim, though in its representation the As- 
syrians, like the Egyptians, would eeeip to have 
b^n, at all times, more or less shackled by religioua 
prejudices orjpws. No new forms or combinatioha 
appear to have been introduced into Assyrian art 
during the four t>r five centuries, if not ' 

period, in which we are acqnainted with it. The 
art of the Nineveh monuments must in the pment 
state of our l^wledge be accepted as an eriginil 
and national ^ peculiar, if not to the Aseyrim 


bas-reliefs. The, interior decoration of the Assyrm 
paUase is desoribM by Ezekiel, himself a captive in alone to the races who at various penoda 
• 2 S 
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the oocinii'y wat6i*ed by tlie Tigvii mid E^pImitcB, 
As it was undoubtedly brought to its highest peiw 
fection by the Assyrians, and is espeoiiaHy charao- 
temtic of them, it may well and conveniently bear 
their name.* From whence it was originally de* 
nved there is uotiiing as yet to show. If frcmi 
Babylon, as some liave oonjectm^, there are no 
i^mains to prove the fact. Analogies may pei'haps 
be found between it and that of Egypt, but they 
are not sufficient to convince us that the one was 
the odspring of the other. The two may have been 
Offshoots from some common trunk which perished 
ages before either Nineveh or Thebes was founded , 
or the Phoenicians, as it has been suggested, may 
have intixKluced into the two countries, between 
which they were placed, and between which they 
may have formed a commercial link, the arts pe- 
culiar to each of them. Whatever the oiigin, the 
development of the arts of the two countries appears 
to have been affected and directed by very opposite 
conditions of national character, climate, geograph- 
ical and geot(^ical position, politics, and roligion. 
At a late pei*iod of Assyrian history, at the time of 
the building of the Khorsabad palace (about the 
8th century B.o.), a more intimate intercourse 
With Egypt through war or dynastic alliances than 
had proviously existed, appears to have led to the 
introduction. of olgecta of Egyptian manufacture 
into Assyria, and may have influenced to a limited 
extent its aiis. A precisely similar influence pro- 
ceeding from Assyria has been remarked at the 
same period in Egypt, probably arising from the 
conquest and tempomry occupation of the latter 
country by the Assyrians. The arts of the Assy- 
lians, esp^ially their architecture, spread to sur- 
rounding nations, ns is usually the case when one 
lace is brought into contact with another in a lower 
state of civilisation. They appear to have crossed 
the Euphrates, afid to have had more or less influ- 
ence on the countries between it and the Meditei^- 
ranean. Monuments of an Assyrian character have 
been discovereil in various parts of Syria, and further 
researches would probably disclose many more. The 
aiis of the Phoenicians, judging fitnn the f«w speci- 
mens preserved, show the same influenoe. The 
Assyrian inscriptions seem to indicate a direct de- 
pendence of Judaea upon Assyna from a very early 
peiiod. From the descriptions of the temple and 
“ houses of Solomon (cf. 1 K. vi., vii. ; 2 Chr. 
iii. iv.), it would appear that them was much simil- 
arity between them and the palaces of Nineveh, if 
not in the exterior arohitecturo, certainly in the 
interior decorations. The Jewish edifices were how- 
ever very much infwior in size to the Assyrian. 
Of objects of art (if we may use the term) con- 
tained in the Temple we have the description of the 
pillars, of the brazen sea, and of various bronze or 
copper vessels. The Assyrian character of these 
objects is very remarkable. The influence of As- 
syria to the 'eastward was even more considerable, 
extending far into Asia. The Pei-sians copied their 
architecture (with such modiflcatlons as the climate 
and the buiidiiig-materials at hand suggested), their 
sculpture, proMly their painting aid their mode 
of writing, from the Assyrians. The rained palaces 
of Persepolis show the same general plan of con- 
•truction as those of Nineveh— the entrances formed 
by human-headed animals, the skirting of sculp- 
tu^ stone, and the inscribed slabs. The various 
religions emblems and the oi'namentation have the 
eame Assyi ian character. Amongst the Assyrians, 


the arts were pidnoipdly employedf^as amoni^ aB 
nations in their eariier stages of civilisation, for 
religious and national puiposes. The colossal flgures 
at the doorways of the palaces wei'e mythic com- 
binations to denote the attributes of a deity. The 
** Man-Bull " and the ** Man-Uon,** are conjectured 
to be the. gods Kin ” and “ Nergal,” pi^iding 
over war and the chace ; the eagle-headed and Ash* 
headed figures so constantly repeated in the 6cul|* 
tnres, and as oroaments of vessels of metal, or in 
embroideries — ^Nisvoch and Dagon. The bas-relief* 
almost invariably record some deed of the king, as 
head of the nation, in war, and in combat with wild 
beasts, or his piety in erecting vast palace-temples 
to the gods. Hitherto no sculptures specially illuso 
trating the private life of the Assyiians have been' • 
discovered, except one or two incidents, such as 
men baking bread or tending horses, intixxluced as 
mere accessories into the historical bas-reliefs. This 
may be partly owing to the fact that no traces 
whatever have yet been found of their burial places, 
or even of their mode of dealing with the dead. 
Although the site of Nineveh avoided no special 
advantages for commerce, and although she^owed 
her greatness rather to her political position as the 
capital of the empire, yet, situated upon a navigable 
river communicating with the Euphrates and the 
Persian Gulf, she must have soon formed one of 
the gi'eat trading stations Ijetween that important- 
inland sea, and Syria, and the Mediterranean, and 
must have become a depbt for the merchandise sup- 
plied to a gi'eat part of Asia Minor, Armenia, and> 
Pemia, Her merchants are described in Ezekiel 
(xxvii. 24) as trading in blue clothes and broideicd' 
work (sucli as is probably represented in the sculp- 
tures), and in Nahum (iii. 16) as “multiplied 
above the stara of heaven .*' — Wiping and Lan- 
gwtge. — ^I'he ruins of Nineveh have furnished a 
vast collection of inscriptions partly carved on 
marble or stone slabs^ and partly impressed upon 
bricks, and upon day cylinder's, or six-sided and 
right-sided prisms, barrels, and tablets, which, used 
for the purpose when still moist, were afitei wards 
baked in a furnace or kiln, (Comp. Ez. iv, 1 .) The 
character employed was the arrow-headed or ennei- 
foiTO — so called from each letter being formed by 
mar ks or elements resembling an arr-ow-head or a 
wedge. This mode of writing, believed by some to 
be ofTirranran or Scytbic or'igin, prevailed tlii'ough- 
out the provinces comprised in the Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, and theeastei-n por*tion of theaircient Peiaian 
empires, from the earliest times to which any known 
r ecoi'd belongs, or at least 20 centuries before the 
Christian era, down to the period of the conquests 
of Alexander; after which epoch, although occa- 
sionally employed, it seems to have gi'adually fallen 
into disuse. It never extended into Syria, A rabia^ 
or Asia Minor, aUhough it was adopted by Armenia. 

A curaive writing resembling the ancient Syrian and 
Phoenician, appears to have also been occasionally ♦ 
employed in Assyria. The Assyrian cuneiform 
chai'acter was of the same class as tire Babylonian, 
only differng from it in the less complicated nature 
of its forms. The Assyrian and Babylonian alphabet 
(if the tenn may be applied to above 200 signs) is 
of the most complicated, imperfect, and ar'biti*ary 
nature— some characters being phonetic, others syl- 
labic, other's ideographic — the same character being 
fi^uently Used indiffer-ently. The people of Nine- 
veh spoke a Shemitie dialect, connect^ with the 
Hebrew and n^jth the so-called Chaldee of the BooSor 
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of Dftiiiol und Ktrt. This agrees with th* teothnony 
of the O. T. But it is asserted that there existed 
ia Assyria, as well as in Babylonia, a more ancient 
tongue belonging to a Turanian or Sjcythic race, 
which is supposed to have inhabited the plains wa- 
tei’ed by the Tigris and Euphrates long before the 
.rise of the Assyrian empire, and from which the 
Assyrians derivM their civilisation and the greater 
part of their mythology. The Assyrian inscrip- 
,tions usually contain the chronicles of the king who 
built or restored the edifice in which they are found, 
records of his wars and expeditions into distant 
countries, of the amount of tribute and spoil taken 
from conquered tribes, of the building of temples 
and palaces, and invocations to the gods of Assyria. 
These inscribed bricks are of the greatest value in 
restoring the royal dynasties. The most impoi-timt 
inscription hitherto discovered in connexion with 
Biblical history, is that upon a pair of colossal 
human-headed bulls from Kouyunjik, now in the 
British Museum, containing the recoi-ds of Senna- 
cherib, and describing, amongst other events, his 
wars with Hezekiah. It is accompanied by a fscrics 
of bas-vcliefs believed to I'cpresent the siege and 
capture, .of Lachish. A long list might be given of 
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Biblical names occnvring in the Assyrian insciip- 
tions. Those of three Jewish kings have been read, 
Jehu son of Khumri (Omri), on the black obelisk, 
Menahem on a slab fi-om the S.W. palace, Nimroud, 
tow m the British Museum, and Hezekiah in the 
Kouyunjik i-ecords. The most important inscribed 
terra*cotta cylindera aro— those from Kalah Sher- 
gbat, with the annals of a king, whose name is 
believed to read Tiglath Piloser, not^e same men> 
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tioned in the 2nd Book of 'Kings, tBi earlier 
monarch, who is sui^yosed to have reigned about 
B.o. 1110, thoee from Khomabod containing the 
annals of Sargon ; those fi-om Kouyunjik, especially 
one known as Bellino’s cylinder, with the ohmniclm 
of Sennacherib; that from Nebbi Yunus with thf 
records of Esarhaddon, and the fragments of three 
cylmdem with those of his son. The most import- 
ant results may be expected when inscriptions so 
numerous and so varied in character are deciphered. 

A list of nineteen or twenty kings can already be 
compiled, and the annals of the greater number of 
them will probably be restored to. the lost history 
of one of the most powerful empires of the ancient 
world, and of one which appeara to have exercised 
perhaps greater influence than any other upon the^ 
subsequent condition and development of civilised 
man. The only race now found near the ruins ot 
Kineveh or in Assyria which may have any claim 
to be considered descendants from the ancient inhab- 
itants of the country are the so-called Chaldaean 
or Nestorian tribes, inhabiting the mountains of 
Kni'distan, the plains round the lake of Ooroomiyah 
in Persia, and a iew villages in the neighbouihood 
of Mosul. They still speak a Shemitic dialect, 
almost identical with the Chaldee of the books of 
Daniel and Ezra. A i*esemblunce, which may be 
but fanciful, has been traced between them and the 
repi'esentations of the Assyrians in the bas-reliefs. 
Their physical characteristics at any rate seem to 
mark them as of the same race. A curac appears 
to hang over a land naturally rich and fertile, and 
capable of sustaining a vast number of human 
beings. Those who now inhabit it are yearly di- 
minishing, and there seems no prospect that fbr 
generations to come this once-favoured country 
should remain other than a wilderness. 

KuL'evites. The inhabitants of Nineveh (Luke 
xi. 30). 

Ni'aaii. [Months.] 

Ni'son = Nisan. Esth. xi. 2. 

Nis'roch. The proper name of an idol df 
Nineveh, in whose temple Sennacherib was wor- 
shipping when assassinated by his sons, Adram- 
melech and Shaiezer (2 K, xix, 37 ; ‘Is. xxxvil. 38), 
Bashi; in his note on Is. xxxvii. 38, explains Nis- 
roch as “ a beam, or plank, of Noah's ark," fram 
the analysis which is given of the woid by Kab- 
biuical expositors. What the true etymology may 
be is extremely doubtful. If the origin of the 
woixl be Shemitic, it may be derived, as Gesenius 
suggests, from the Heb, nesher, which is in Arab. 
nisr, ** an eagle,” with the termination 6ch or dcA^ 
so that Nisroch would signify “ the great eagle." 
But it must be confessed that this explanation is 
far from satisfactory. It is adopted, however, by 
Mr. Layord, who identifies with Nisroch the eagle- 
headed human figura, which is one of the most 
prominent on the earliest Assyrian monuments, 
and is always represented as contending with and 
conquering the lion or the bull. 

Nitre (Heb. occurs in Prov. xxjv. 20, “and 
as vinegar upon nether and in Jer* ii. 22. IThe 
substance denoted is not that which we now uiider^ 
stand by the term niYrs, t. a. nitrate of potassa— - 
“ saltpetre "—but the virpop or \lrpov of the"* 
Greeks, the nitrum of the Latins, and the natron or 
native carbonate of soda of modern chemistry. The 
latter part of the passage in Proverbs is well ex- 
plained by Sliaw, who says (2Vav. ii. 387), “ 
unsuitabmess of the singing of songs to heavy 
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htturt it very finely compaMd.to lSh& cQotnuiefy 
there is between vin^^ar ami natron/' Natron is 
found abundanUy in the well-known eoda lakes of 
Egypt described oy Pliny, and referred to by Strabo, 
which are situated in the barren vidley of Bohr 
Jiela^ma (the Waterless Sea), about 50 miles W. of 
Cairo. 

Ko. [No-Amon.] 

KoadTah. 1 A Lerite, son of Binnui, who 
with Meremoth, Eleaaar, and Jozabad, weighed the 
vessels of gold and silver belonging to the Temple 
which were brought back from Babylon (Ezr. viii. 
33).«->8. The pj’ophetesg Noadiah joined Sanballat 
and Tobiah in their attempt to intimidate Nehemiah 
(Neh. vi. 14). • 

. No'ah, the tenth in descent from Adam, in the 
line of Seth, was the son of Lamech, and grandson 
of Methuselah. Of his father Lamech all that we 
know is comprised in the words that he uttered on 
■ the birth of his son, words the more significant 
,when we contrast them with the saying of the 
other Lamech of the laoe of Cain, which have also 
been preseiTed. In the reason which Lamech gives 
.for ogling his son Noah, thero is a play upon the 
name which it is impossible to preserve in I^glish. 
He called his name Noah (Noach, rest), saying, 
** this same shall comfort us ” (yenachamfinfi). It 
is quite plain that the name rest,'' and the verb 
“comfort,” are of different roots; and we must 
not try to make a philologist of Lamech, and sup- 
pose that he was giving an accurate derivation of 
the name Noah. He merely plays upon the name, 
after a fashion common enough in all ages and 
countries. Of Noah himself from this time we 
hear nothing more till he is 500 yeara old, when it 
is said he begat three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japhet. 
Very romarkable, however, is the glimpse which 
we get of the state of society in the ante-diluvian 
world. The naiTative it is true is brief, and on 
many points obscure : a mystery hangs over it 
which we cannot penetrate. . It stands thus : ** And 
it came to pass when men (the Adam) began to 
multiply on the face of the ground and daughters 
wero born unto them ; then the sons of God (the 
Elohim) saw -the daughters of men (the Adam) 
that they were fair, and they took to them' wives 
of all that they chose. And Jehovah said, My 
spirit shall not for ever rule (or be humbl^) in 
men, seeing that they are [or, in their error they 
are} but fiesh, and their days shall be a hundred 
and twenty yeara. The Nephilim were on the earth 
in those days ; and also aflerwai'ds when the sons 
of God (the Elohim) came in unto the daughters of 
men (the Adam), and children were bom to them, 
these were the hei'oes which were of old, men of 
renown.” Here a number of perplexing questions 
piesent themselves : Who were the sons of God ? 
Who the daughters of men ? Who the Nephilim? 
What is the meaning of “ My spirit shall not al- 
ways rule, or dwell, or be humbled in men and 
of the words which follow, “ But their days riiail 
be an hundred and twenty years?” We will 
briefly review the principal solutions which have 
been given of these difficulties, a. Sons of God 
aiid daughters of men. Three different interpreta- 
tions have from very early times been given of this 
most singular passage. 1, The “ sons of Elohim ” 
were explained to mean sons of princes, or men of 
high rank who degpnded themselves byoontracting 
marri^es with “ the daughters of men,” with 
womwi of inferior position. 3. A second jnten»rot- 
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atioii, perhaps not less ancient, imdeKslands by the 
^8008 of Elohim,” angela. Two mod^ |K>ets, 
Byron (in his drama of Cain) and Moore (in his 
Ltms if the Mgeh), have availed themselves d 
this last interpretation for the purpose of their 
poems. 3. The interpretation, however, which is 
now most generally received, is that which under- 
stands by *‘the sons of the Elohim” the femily 
and descendants of Seth, and by ** the daughtera ot 
man (Adam),” the women of the family of Gaia. 
4. A fourth interpi-etation has recently been ad- 
vanced and mfdntained with considerable ingenuity,, 
hy the author of the Genesis of the Earth nwdf 
Jfan. He understands by ** the sons of the Elo- 
him ” the “ servants or worshippers of feU^ gods ” 
[taking Elohim to mean not God but gods], whom 
he supposes to have belonged to a distinct pre- 
Adamite race. ** The daughters of men,” he con- 
tends, should be rendered ** the daughtera of Adam, 
or the Adamites,” women, that is, descended irom 
Adam. These last had hitherto remained true in 
their faith and worship, but were now perverted 
by the idolaters who intermarried with them. 6. 
But who were the Nephilim? It should be ob- 
seiwed that they are not spoken of as the oifspring 
of the “ sons of the Elohim” and “the daughters 
of men.” The sacred writer says, “ the Nephilim 
were on the eai-th in those days,” before he goes on 
to speak of the childron of the mixed marriages. 
The name, which has been variously explained, 
only occm‘s once again in Num. xiii. 33, whero the 
Nephilim are said to have been one of the Canaan- 
itish tribes. If it is of Hebrew origin (which how- 
ever may be doubted) it must mean either “ tallen,” 
t. e, apostate ones ; or those who “ fell upon ” 
others, violent men, plunderers, froebooters, &c. 
It is of far more importance to observe that if tlie 
Nephilim of Canaan were descendants of the Ne- 
philim in Gen. vi. 4, we have here a very strong 
argument for* the non-universality of the Deluge. 
0 , In consequence of the grievous and hopeles:! 
wickedness of the world at this time, God resolves 
to destroy it. “ My spirit,” He says, “ shall not 
always “ dwell ” or “ bear sway ” in man — inas- 
much as he is but fiesh. The meaning of which 
seems to be that whilst God had put His Spirit in 
man, t. e, not only the bi*eath of lifik hut a spiritual 
part capable of recognising, loving, and worshipping 
Him, man had so much sunk down into the lowest 
and most debasing of fleshly pleasures, as to hare 
almost extinguished the higher light within him. 
Then follows: “But his days shall be a hundred 
and twenty years,” which has been interpreted by 
some to mean, that still a time of grace shall 1^ 
given for repentance, viz., 120 yeara beforo the 
Flood shall come ; and by others, that the duration 
of human life should in futuro be limited to this 
tern of years, instead of extending over tenturies 
as before. This last seems the most natural' in- 
terpretation of the Hebrew words. Of Noah's life 
during this age of almost universal apostasy we are 
told but little. ^ It is merely said, that he was a 
righteous man and perfect in his generations (t. e* 
amongst his contemporaries), and that he, like 
Enoch, walked with God. St. Betcr calls him “ a 
preacher of righteousness.” Besides this we are 
mei’ely told that he had tliree sons, each of whom 
liad married a wife ; that he built the Ark in ac- 
cordance with Divine dirsetion ; and that he was 
600 yeaxs old when the Flood came. Both aboifw 
the Ark and t]^ Flood so many questions have l*ein 
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rftiied, that we muet conBider each of thew 8epa^ 
ately, Th» Ark . — ^The precise meaning of th< 
Hebrew word (tStdh) is uncertain. The word only 
oconrs here and in Exodus (ii. 8). In all probab- 
ility it is to the old Egyptian that we are to look 
Ifbr its original form. Bunsen, in his vocabulary, 
gives <6a, **a chest/' tpt, “a boat/* and in th< 
Copt. Vers, of Exod. ii. 3, 5, thebi is the render* 
ing of tibdh. This “ chest,*' or ** boat/* was to be 
made of gopher (». a. cypress) wood, a kind of 
timber which both for its lightness and its dura- 
bility was employed by the P^nicians for building 
their vessels. The planks of the ark, aftei* being 
put together, were to be protected by a coating of 
pitch, or rather bitumen, wliich was to be laid on 
both inside and outside, as tlie most effectual means 
of making it water-tight, and perhaps also as 
{irotcotion against the attacks of marine animals. 
*rhe ark was to consist of a number of “ nests *' or 
small compartments, with a view no doubt to th' 
convenient distribution of the different animals and 
their food. These were to be arranged in three 
liei's, one above another; ** with lower, second, and 
thiixl (stories) shalt thou make it.” Means were 
also to be piovlded for letting light into the ark. 
In the A. V. we read, “ A window shalt thou 
make to the ark, and in a cubit shalt thou finish it 
above:*' — words which it must be confessed convey 
no vciy intelligible idea. 1'he original, however, is 
oljfecure, and has been differently interpreted. What 
the ** window,” or “light-hole” was, is very 
puzzling. It was to be at the top of the ark 
apparently. If the words “ unto a cubit shalt 
tljou finish it ahovej* refer to tlie window and not 
to the ark itself, they seem to imply that this 
aperture, or skylight, extended to the breadth of 
a cubit the wliole length of the roof. But if so, 
it could not have been merely an open slit, for that 
would have admitted the rain. Are wc then to 
suppose that some transparent, or at least translu- 
cent, substance was employed ? It would almost 
seem so. A difiereut word is used in chap. viii. 6, 
wheie it is said that Noah opened the window of 
the ark.’ There the woid is (cAa//dn), which 

frequently occurs elsewhere in the same sense. 
Supposing then the tsChar to be, as we hj^ve said, 
a skylight, or series of skylights running the whole 
length cf the ark, the challdn might veiy well be 
a single compartment of the larger window, which 
could be opened at will. But Insides the window 
there was to be a door. This was to be placed in 
the side of the ark. Of the shape of the ark no- 
thing is said ; but its dimensions are given. It was 
to be 300 cubits in length, 50 in breath, and 30 in 
height. Taking 21 inches for the cubit, the aik 
would be 525 feet in length, 87 feet 6 inches in 
breadth, and 52 feet 6 inches in height. This is 
very considerably larger tlian the largest British 
man-of-war. It should be remembered that this 
huge structure was only intended to float on the 
water, and was not in the proper sense of the woixl 
a ship. It had neither mast, sail, nor rudder ; it 
was in fact nothing but an enormous floating house, 
or oblong box rather. Two objects only were aimed 
at in its construction : the one was that it should 
have ample stowage, and the other that it should 
' be able to keep steady upon the water. After 
‘ having given Noah the necessary instructions for 
the building of the aik, God tells him the puipose 
for which it was designed. The eai-th is to be 
dcstreyed by water. “ And I, behold I do bring 
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flesh wherein is the breatii of life J . • but I will 
establish my covenant with thee, Hie.” (yi* 17 f 18)* 
The inmates of the ark are then spedfled* TJif^ 
are to be Noah and his wife, and his three sone 
with their wives. Noah is also to take « pair of 
each kind of animal into the ark with him'that he 
may preserve them alive ; biixls, domestic animals* 
and creeping things are particularly mentioned* 
He is to piovide lor the wants of each of these 
stores ** of every kind of food that is eaten.” It is 
added, ** Thus did Noah ; according to all that 
God (Elohim) commanded him, jso did he," A 
remarkable addition to these directions occuiw in 
the following chapter. The paira of animals are 
now limited to one of unclean animals, whilst of 
clean animals and birds (ver. 2), Noah is to take to 
him seven pairs. How is this addition to be ac- 
counted for ? May we not suppose that we have 
here traces of a separate document interwoven by a 
later writer with the former history? Are we 
then to understand that Noah literally conveyed a 
pair of all the animals of the world into the ark ? 
This question virtually contains in it another, viz., 
whether the deluge was universal, or only partial ? 
If it was only partial, then of couree it was necessary 
to find room but for a comparatively small number* 
of animals; and the dimensions of the ark are 
ample enough for the required pm^pose. But it is 
not only the inadequate size of the ark to contain 
all, or anything like all, the progenitors of our 
existing species of animals, which is conclusive 
against a universal deluge. Another fact points 
with still greater force, if possible, in the same 
direction, and that is the manner in which we now 
find these animals distributed over the earth's 
surface. We now know that every great continent 
has its own peculiar fauna ; tliat the original 
centres of distribution must have been not one, but 
many ; further that the areas or cii'cles areund these 
centies roust have been occupied by their pristine 
animals in ages long anterior to that of the Noachian 
Deluge. It is quite plain, then, that if all the 
animals of the world were literally gathered to- 
gether in the ark and so saved from the watera of a 
univei'sal deluge, this could only have been eflected 
(even supposing there was space for them in the 
ark) by a most stupendous miracle. But the nar- 
rative does not compel us to adopt so tremeiulous 
an hypothesis. We shall see more clearly when we 
come to consider the language used with regard to 
the Flood itself, that even that huiguage, strong as 
It undoubtedly is, does not oblige us to suppose that 
the Deluge was universal. Ihe Flood . — The ark 
was finished, and all its living freight was gathered 
into it as in a place of safety. Jehovah shut him 
in, says the clironicler, speaking of Noah. And 
then there ensued a solemn pause of seven days 
before the threatened destruction was let loose. At 
last the Flood came; the waters were upon the 
earth. The nan*ative is vivid and forcible, though 
entirely wanting in that sort of desciiption which 
in a modem historian or poet would have occupied 
the largest space. But one impression is left npoi^ 
mind with peculiar vividness, from the very 
limplicity of the narrative, and it is that of utter 
desolatfon. From vii. 17 to the end of the chapter 
% veiy simple but very powerful and inprearive 
lescription is given of the appalling catpstn^he* 
?he waters of the Flood inoreased for a of 
days (40+150, ooropoiing vii. 12 0^ 24}. 
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And then ** God .remembered Noah/* and mede li 
wind to pass over the earUi, ao that the waten 
were assuaged. The ark rest^ on the seventeenth 
day of the seventh month on the mountains of 
Ararat. After this the waters gradually decreased 
till the first day of the tenth month, when the tops 
of the mountains were seen. It was then that 
Noah sent forth, firat, the raven, which flew hither 
and thither, resting piobably on the mountain-tops, 
but not returning to tho ark ; and next, after an 
inteiTal of seven days (of, ver. 10), the dove, “ to 
see if the waters were abated from the ground” 
(t. e. the lower plain country). ** But the dove 
found no rest for the sole of her foot, and she 
retuined unto him into the ark/* After waiting 
for another seven days he again sent forth the dove, 
which retunied this time with a fresh olive-leaf in 
her mouth, a sign that the waters were still lower. 
And once more, after another interval of seven days, 
he sent forth the dove, and she ** returned not 
again unto him any mora,'* having found a home 
for herself upon the earth. On r^iog this nar- 
rative it is difficult, it must be confessed, to re- 
concile the language employed with the hypothesis 
of a partial deluge. The difficulty does not lie in 
the largeness of most of the terms used, but rather 
in the precision of one single expression. It is 
natural to suppose that the writer, when he speaks 
of ** all flesh,** ** all in whose nostrils was the 
bieath of life,** rafers only to his own locality. 
This sort of language is common enough in the 
Bible when only a small part of the globe is in- 
tended. The real difficulty lies in the connecting 
of this statement with the district in which Noah 
is supposed to have lived, and the assertion that the 
watera prevailed fifteen cubits upwaid. If the 
Ararat on which the ark rested be the present 
mountain of the same name, the highest peak of 
which is moi-e than 17,000 feet above the sea it 
would have been quite impossible for this to have 
been covered, the water reaching 15 cubits, t\e, 26 
feet above it, unless the whole earth were sub- 
merged, The plain meaning of the nantitive is, 
that far as the eye could sweep, not a solitaiy 
mountain raared its head above the waste of waters. 
But there is no necessity for assuming that the 
ark stranded on the high peaks of the mountain 
now called Ararat, or even that that mountain was 
visible. Assuming, then, that the Ararat here 
mentioned is not the mountain of that name in 
Armenia, we may also assume the inundation to 
have been partial, and may suppose it to have ex- 
tended over the whole valley of the Euphrates, and 
eastwai*d as far as the range of mountains running 
down to the Peraian gulf, or farther. As the 
inundation is said to have been caused by the 
breaking up of the fountains of the great deep, as 
well as by the rain, some great and sudden sub- 
sidence of the land may have taken place, accom- 
panied by an inrush of the waters of the Persian 
gulf, similai* to what occuired in the Runn of 
Outch, on tl^e eastern arm of th^ Indus, in 1319, 
when the sea flowed in, and in a few hours con- 
verted a tract of land, 2000 square miles in area, 
into aii inland sea or lagoon. It has sometimes 
been asserted that the facts of geology are con- 
dusive against the possibility of a universal deluge. 
Formerly, indeed, the existence of shells and ccMrals 
at the top of high mountains was taken to be no 
less conclusive evidence the other way. They were 
CQia^tantiy appeided to as a p»*oof of the literal ti^ith 
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of the Scripture narrative. Even within tlie lait 
thirty years geologists like Cuvier and Buckland 
have thought that the superficial deposits might be 
referred to the period of the Noachian Flood. Sub- 
sequent investigation, however, showed that if the 
1 ‘eceived chronology were even approximately cor- 
rect, this was out of the question, as these deposits 
must have taken place thousands of years befoio 
the time of Noah, and indeed before the creation or 
man. So far then, it is clear, there is no evidence 
now on the earth*8 surface in favour of a universal 
deluge. But is there any positive geological evidence 
against it? Hugh Miller and other geologists have 
maintained that thera is. They appeal to the fact 
that in various parts of the world, such as Auvergne 
in France, and along the flunks of Aetna, there are 
cones of loose scoriae and ashes belonging to long 
extinct volcanoes, which must be at least triple the 
antiquity of the Noachian Deluge, and which yet 
exhibit no traces of abrasion by the action of water. 
These loose cones, they argue, must have been swept 
away had the water of the Deluge ever reached 
them. But this aigument is by no means con- 
clusive. There is, however, other evidence con- 
clusive against the hypothesis of a universal deluge, 
miracle apart. “ The first effect of the covering or 
the whole globe with water would be a complete 
change in its climate, the general tendency being to 
lower and equalize the temperature of all parts of 
its surface. J^art passu with this process .... 
would ensue the destruction of the great majority of 
marine animals. And this would take place/partly 
by reason of the entire change in climatal conditions, 
too sudden and general to be escaped by migration ; 
and, in still greater measure, in consequence of the 
sudd^'n change in the depth of the water. Great 
multitufies of marine animals can only live between 
tide-marks, or at depths less than fifty fathoms ; 
and as by the hypothesis the land had to be de- 
pressed many thousands of feet in a few month.s, 
and to be raised again with equal celerity, it follows 
that the animals could not possibly have accom- 
modated themselves to such vast and rapid changes. 
All the littoral animals, therefore, would have l«een 
killed. The race of aconi-sbells and periwinkles 
would have been extei'minated, and all the coral- 
reefs of the Pacific would at once have been con- 
verted into dead coral, never to gi’ow again. But 
so far Is this from being the case, that aoorn-shells, 
periwinkles, and coral still survive, and there is 
good evidence that they have continued to >exist and 
flourish for many thousands of yeai's. On the other 
hand Noah was not directed to take marine animals 
of any kind into the ai’k, nor indeed is it easy to 
see how they could have been preseiwed. Again, 
had the whole globe been submerged, the sea-water 
covering the land would at once have destroyed 
every fresh^water fish, mollusk, and worm ; and as 
none of these were taken into the ark, the several 
j species would have become extinct. Nothing of the 
kind has occurred. Lastly, such experiments as 
have been made with regard to the action of sea- 
water upon terrestrial plants leave veiy little doubt 
that submergence in sea-water for ten or eleven 
months would have effectually destroyed not only 
the great majority of the plants, but their se^ds as 
well. And yet it is not said that Noah took any 
stock of plants with him into the ark, or that the 
animals which issued fram it had the slightest 
difficulty in obtaining pasture. Thera are, then, R 
must be con^e^ very strong gjxmnds for believing 
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that no nnlTersftl deluge ever occurred. Suppoee 
the Flood, on the other hand, to have been local : 
enppose, for instance, the valley of Uie Euphrates 
to have been submerged; and then the necessity 
for preseiTing all the species of animals disappears. 
For, in the first place, there was nothing to prevent 
the bii’ds and many of the large mammals from 
getting away; and in the next, the number of 
species peculiar to that geographical area, and which 
would absolutely destroyed by its being flooded, 
supposing they could not escape, is insignificant.** 
All these consklerations point with overwhelming 
force in the same direction, and compel us to be* 
lieve, unless we suppose that a stupendous miracle 
was wrought, that the Flood of Noah (like other 
deluges of which we read) extended only over a 
limited area of the globe. It now only i^mains to 
notice the later allusions to the catastrophe occur- 
ring in the Bible, and the traditiona of it preserved 
in other nations besides the Jewish. The word 
specially used to designate the Flood of Noah 
Qiammahbitl) occurs in only one other passage of 
^ripture, Ps. xxix. 10. In Is. liv. 9, the Flood is 
spoken of as ** the waters of Noah.” In the N. T. 
our LorI gives the sanction of His own authority 
to the historical truth of the nanative. Matt. xxiv. 
37 (cf. Luke xvii. 26). 8t. Peter speaks of the 
“ long suflering of Oml,** which “ waited in the 
days of Noah.** And again, in his Second Epistle 
(ii. 5) he cites it as an instance of the righteous 
judgment of God who spared not the old world, 
&c. The traditions of many nations have preserved 
the memory of a great and destructive flood from 
which but a small part of mankind escaped. It is 
not always veiy clear whether they point back to a 
common centre, or whether they were of national 
growth. The traditions which come nearesPto the 
Biblical account are those of the nations of Western 
Asia. Foremost amongst these is the Chaldean. It 
is presei*ved in a fragment of Berosus, and tells how 
Xisuthrus built a vessel in which he was saved 
from a great deluge, with different animals, birds, 
and quadrupeds. Other notices of a Flood may be 
found (a) ill the Phoenician mythology, where the 
victoiy of Pontus (the sea) over Demarous (the 
earth) is mentioned: (6) in the Sibylline Oracles, 
partly borrowed no doubt from the Biblical nai’- 
lative, and partly perhaps from some Babylonian 
story. To these must be added (c) the Phrygian 
story of king Anhakos or Nannakos (Enoch) in 
Iconium, who reached an age of moro than 300 
yearn, foretold the Flood, and wept and prayed for 
his people, seeing the destruction that was coming 
upon them. Very curious, as showing what deep 
root this tradition must have taken in the country, 
is the fiict that so late as the time of Septimius 
Severus, a medal was struck at Apamea, on which 
the Flood is commemorated. As belonging to this 
cycle of tradition, must be reckoned also (1) the 
Syrian, related by Lucian, and connected with a 
huge chasm in the earth near Hieropolis into which 
the waters of the Flood are supposed to have 
di’oined : and (2) the Amenian quoted by Josephus. 
A second cycle of traditions is that of EasteiTi Asia. 
To this belonie the Pei'slan, Indian, and Chinese. 
The Peraian is mixed up with its cosmogony, and 
hence loses anything like an historical aspect. The 
Chinese storv is, in many respects, siugulai'ly like the 
BiWical. The Indian tradition appears in various 
formsi. Of these, the one which most remwkably 
agrees with the Biblical account is tl^t contained la 
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the MahAbhiirBta. The accomit of the Flood in the 
Koran is drawn apparently, partly fhnn BiMical and 
partly from Persian sources. In the main, no doubt, 
it follows the naiTative in Genesis^ but diVells at 
length on the testimony of Noah to the unbelieving. 
Another peculiarity of this version is* that Noah 
calls in vain to one of his sons to enter into the 
ark ; he refuses, in the hope of escaping to a mouii^ 
tain, and is drowned beibre his father's eyes. A 
third cycle of traditions is to be found among the 
American nations. These, as might be expected, 
show occasionally some marks of resemblance to the 
Asiatic legends. **Of the dillerent nations that 
inhabit Mexico,’* says A. von Humboldt, “ the 
following had piintiugs resembling the deluge of 
Cox(M)x, viz., the Aztecs, the Mixtecs, the Z.ai^otecs, 
the Tlascaltecs, and the Mechoacans. The Noah, 
Xisuthrus, or Manu of these nations is termed Cox- 
cox, Teo-Cipactli, or Tezpi. He saved himself with 
his wife Pochiquetzatl in a baik, or according to 
other traditions on a raft.” A peculiarity of 
many of these American Indian traditions must be 
noted, and that is, that the Flood, according to 
them, usually took place in the time of the First 
Man, who, together with his family escape. It 
may not be amiss, before we go on to speak uf the 
traditions of more cultivated races, to mention the 
legend still proservetl among the inhabitants of the 
Flgl islands, although not belonging to our last 
gi'oup. One more cycle of traditions we shall 
notice — that, viz., of the HeHenic races. Hellas 
has two versions of a flood, one associated with 
Ogyges and the other, in a far more elaborate form, 
with Deucalion. Both, however, are of late origin, 
— they were unknown to Homer and Hesiod, 
Herodotus, though he mentions Deucalion as one 
of the first kings of the Hellenes, says not a woi*d 
about the Flood (i. 56). Pindar is the first writer 
who mentions it {Olymp, ix. STlL). It must be 
confessed, that the later the narrative, the more 
definite the form it assumes, and . the more nearly 
it resembles the Mosaic account. It seems tolerably 
certain that the Egyptians had no records of the 
Deluge, at least if we am to credit Manetho. Nor 
has any such recoixl been detected on the tnonu* 
ments, or, preserved in the mythology of Egypt. 
After the Flood, — Noah’s fii'st act after he left the 
ark was to build an altar, and to ofier sacrifices. 
This is the first altar of which we read in Scripture, 
and the first burnt sacrifice. Jehovah accepts* the 
sacrifice of Noah as the acknowledgment oh the 
part of man that he desires reconciliation and com- 
munion with God. Then follows the blessing of 
God (Elohim) upon Noah and his sons. All living 
creatures me now given to man for food ; but ex- 
press provision is made that the blood (in which is 
the life) should not be eaten. Next, God makes 
provision for the security of human life. The 
blood of man, in which is his life, is yet more 
precious than the blood of beasts. Hence is laid 
the first foundation of the civil power. Thus with 
the beginning of a new world God gi^es, on the 
one hand* a promise which secures the stability of 
the natuial oixler of the universe, and, on the 
other hand, conseciatcs human lite with a special 
sanctity as resting upon these two pillars— the 
brotherhood of men, and man’s likeness to God. 
Of the seven precepts of Noah, as they are called, 
the observance of which was required <tfaU Jewish 
proselytes, three only are here expressly mentioned, 
it is in the terms of the blessing and the ooveoaiil 
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made with Noah after the Flood that we find the 
atrongest eyidence that in the sense of the wnter'it 
^as uniyersal, t. e., that it extended to cUl the then 
known world. The literal truth of the narrative 
obliges us to believe that the whole human race, 
except eight persons, j^ished by the waters of the 
tiood. Noah is clearly the he^ of a new human 
family, the representative of the whole race. It is 
as such that God makes His covenant with him ; 
and hence selects a natural phenomenon as the sign 
of that covenant. , The bow in the cloud, seen by 
every nation under heaven, is an unfailing witness 
to the truth of God. Was the rainbow, then, we 
ask, never seen before the flood? Was this “ sign 
in the heavens beheld for the first time by the 
eight dwellers in the nrk when, after their long 
imprisonment, they stood again upon the green 
earth, and saw the dark humid clouds spanned by 
its glorious ai’ch ? Such seems the meaning of 
the narrator. And yet this implies that there was 
no liiin before the flood, and that the laws of natura 
were changed, at least in that part of the globe, by 
that event. Hence, many writers have supposed 
that the meaning of tlie passage is, not that the 
rainbow now appeared for the tiivt time, but that 
it was now for the first time invested with the 
sanctity of a sign. It must be coiifes-ed, however, 
that this is not the natural interpretation of tilt 
words. Noah now for the rest of his life betook 
himself to agricultural pursuits, following in tins 
the tradition of bis family. It is particularly 
noticed that he planted a vineyard. Whether in 
ignorance of its properties or otherwise, we are not 
informed, but he drank of the juice of the grape 
till he became intoxicated and shamefully exposed 
himself iu his own tent. One of his sons. Ham, 
mocked o^nly at his father s disgrace. The othera, 
with dutiful care and reverence, endeavoured to 
hide it. When he recovered from the effects of his 
intoxication, he declared that a cui’he should rest 
upon the sons of Ham. With the curse on his 
youngest son was joined a blessing on the other two. 
It is uncertain whether in the woi^ds “ And let him 
dwell in the tents of Shem,’* “tlod,” or “ Japhet,” 
is the subject of the verb. At first it seems more 
natural to suppose that Noah prays that God" 
would dwell theie. But the blessing of Shem has 
been spoken alremly; It is better therefore to take 
Japhet as the subject. What then is meant by his 
dwelling in the tents of Shem? Not of course 
that he should so occupy them as to thrust out the 
original possessors; nor even that they should 
melt into one people ; but as it would seem, that 
Japhet may enjoy the religious privileges of Shem. 
After this prophetic blessing we hear uo more of 
the patiiarch but the sum of his yeare. 

No'ah. One of the five daughtere of Zelo- 
phehad (Nuro. xxvi. 33, xxvii, 1, xxxvi. 11 ; Josh, 
xvii. 3). 

Ko-a'num (Nah. iii. 8), Ko (Jer. xlvi. 25 ; Ez. 
XXX. 14, 16, 16), a city of Egypt, Thebae (Thebes), 
or Diospolis Magna. The second part of the first 
form is the name of AMEN, the chief divinity of 
Thebes, mentioned or alluded to in connexion with 
this place in Jeremiah, ** Behold, I will punish 
Amoa in No, and Phai'aoh, and Egypt, with their 
gods, and their kings and perhaps also alluded to 
in Ezekiel (xxx. 15). There is a difficulty as to 
the meaning of No, It seems most reasonable to 
supi^that No is a Shemitic name, and that Amon 
IS added in Nalmm (I, c.) to distinguish Thebes from 
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some othar place bearing the same name, or oil my 
count of the connexion of Atnen wflh that city. 
Jerome supposes No to be either Alexandria or Egypt 
itself. Champollion takes it to be Diospolis in 
Lower Egypt; but Gesenins (/. o.), well observe* 
that it would not then be compai'^ in Nahum to 
Nineveh. This and the evidence of the Assyrian 
record leave no doubt that it is Thebes. The de» 
scription of No- Amon, as ** situate among the rivers, 
the waters round about it’* (Nah. /. o.), remai’kably 
characterizes Thebes. 

Nob (1 Sam. xxiii. 11 ; Neh. xi. 32) was a so* 
ceixlotal city in the tidbe of Benjamin, and situated 
on some eminence near Jerusalem. That it was 
on one of the .roads which led from the north to the 
capital, and within sight of it, is certain from the 
illustratiye passage in which Isaiah (x. 28-32) de* 
sciibes the approach of the Assyrian ainny. In this 
spirited sketch the poet sees the enemy pouring 
down fi-om the north. It is implied here cleai-ly 
that Nob was the last station in their line of march, 
whence the invadera could see Jerusalem, and whence 
they could be seen, as they “ shook the hand ** in 
proud derision of their enemies. Nob was one of the 
places where the tabernacle, or ark of Jehovah, was 
kept for a time during the days of its wanderings 
before a home was provided for it on mount Zion 
(2 Sam. vi. 1, &c.). A company of the Benjamites 
settled here after the return fiom the exile (Neh. 
xi. 32). But the event for which Nob was most 
noted in the Scripture annals, was a trightful mas- 
sacre which occuried there in tlie reign of Saul 
(1 Sam. xxii. 17-19). All trace of the name has 
disappeared from the country long ago. Jerome 
states that nothing remained in his time to indicate 
where it had been. Geographer are not agreed ns 
to Ih^ precise spot with which we are to identity 
the ancient locality. Some of the conjectures on 
this point may deserve to be mentioned, Kiept*rt’s 
Map places Nob at I^l^/sduieh, not far from Andto, 
about a mile north-west of Jerusalem. But it 
must he regarded as fatal to this identification tliat 
Jerusalem is not to be seen from that point. Mr. 
Porter expresses the confident belief that Nob is to 
be sought on a low peaked tell, a little to tlie right 
of the northern road and op^xisite to ShA/dt, the 
Nob spoken of above is not to be confounded with 
anotlier which Jerome mentions iu the plain ot 
Sharon, not far from Lydda. 

No'bah. The name conferred by the conqueror 
of Kenath and the villages in dependence on it on 
his new acquisition (Num. xxxii. 42). For a certain 
period after the establishment of the Israelite rule 
the new name remained, and is used to mark the 
course taken by Gideon in his chase after Zebah and 
Zaimunna (Judg. viii. 11). But it is not again 
heard of, and the original appellation, as is usual in 
such cases, appears to have recovered its hold, which 
it has since retained; for in the slightly modified 
form of Kuwmat it is the name of the place to the 
present day. 

Noliali. An Israelite wamor (Num. xxxii. 42), 
probably, like Jair, a Manassite, who during the 
conquest of the territoiy on the east of Jordan pos- 
sess^ himself of the town of Kenath and the vil- 
lages or hamlets dependent upon it (Heh. ** daugh- 
ters”), and gave tliem his own name. 

Nod. • [Gain.] 

No'dab, the name of an Arab tube mentioned 
only in 1 Chr. v. 19, in the account of the war of 
the BeubentteS|^theGadites, and Hie half of the trihs 
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Iff ManaMi^ against the Hagaiitei (verins 9-22, ver. 
19). It has l^n supposed that Nodab was one of 
the eons of Ishmael. But we have no other mention 
of Nodab, and it is probable that he was a grand- 
son or oilier descendant of the patriarch, and that 
the name, in the time of the record, was that of a 
tiibe sprung fi'om such descendant. 

Ko'8. The patriarch Noah (Tob. iv. 12 ; Matt, 
xxiv. 37, 38; Luke iii. 36, zvii* 26, 27). 

No'ebasNEKODA X (1 Esdr. v. 31 ; comp. Ear. 
ii. 48). 

No'gah. One of the thirteen sons of David who 
were born to him in Jeinisalem (1 Chr. iii. 7, 
xiV. 6). 

Noliah. The fourth son of Benjamin (1 Ohi*. 
viii. 2). 

Non. N un, the father of Joshua (1 Chr. vii. 27). 

Noph (Is. zix. 13, Jer. ii. 16, Ez. xxx. 13, 16), 
Mopu (Hos. ix. 6), a city of Egypt, Memphis. 
These fonns are contiacted fix)m the ancient 
Egyptian common name, MEN-NUKR, or MEN- 
NEKKU, ** the good abode,** or perhaps ** tlie abode 
of the good one,’* The Hebrew forms are regarded 
as representing colloquial forms of the name, cuirent 
with the Shemites, if not with the Egyptians also. 
It is probable that the epithet “ good ** refers to 
Osiris, whose sacred animal Apis was here wor- 
shipped. As the great upper Egyptian city is cha- 
racterized in Nahum as “ situate among the rivei's” 
(iii. 8), so in Hosea the Jower Egyptian one is dis- 
tinguished by its Necropolis. 

No'phah, a place mentioned only in Num. 
xxi. 30, in the remarkable song appaiently com- 
})Osed by the Amorites after their conquest of 
Heshbon from the Moabites, and therefore of an 
earlier date than the Israelite invasion. It is named 
with Dibou and Medeba, and was possibl/ in the 
neighbourhood of Heshbon. A name very similar 
to Nophah is Nobah, which is twice mentioned. 
Ewald decides that Nophah is identical with the 
latter of these. 

NoBO-jewel (Gen. xxiv. 22 ; Ex. xxxv. 22 “ car- 
ring;” Is. iii. 21 ; Ez. xvi. 12, “jewel on the foi^ 
head *'). A ring oV metal, sometimes of gold or 
silver, passed usually through the right nostril, and 
worn by way of ornament by women in the X^t. 
Its diameter is usually 1 in. or in., but some- 
times as much as 3} in. Upon it ai^ strung beads, 
coral, or jewels. lu Egypt it is now almost con- 
fined to the lower classes. 

Number* Like most Oriental nations, it is pro- 
bable that the Hebrews in their written calculations 
made use of the letters of Ihe alphabet. That they 
did so in post-Babylonian times we have conclusive 
evidence in the Maccahaean coins ; and it is highly 
probable that this was the case also in earliei* times. 
But though, on the one hand, it is certain that in 
all existing MSS. of the Hebrew text of the 0. T, 
the numerical expressions ai-e written at length, yet, 
on the otlier, the variations in the several versions 
between themselves and from the Hebrew text, 
added to the evident inconsistencies in numerical 
statement bptween certain passages of that text 
itself, seem td prove that some shorter mode of 
writing was originally in vogue, liable to be mis- 
undei'stood, and in feet* misunderstood by copyists 
and ti'anslators. These variations appear to have 
proceeded from the alphabetic method of writing 
numbers. There can be little doubt, however, that 
some at least of the numbers mentiwied in Scripture 
are intended to be rejn’esentative vat||er than deter- 


mimitivu. Certain nninbera, aa 7, 16, 40, 100^ 
were re^uded as givitig the idea of eomdeteoess* 
Without entering into St. Augustine’a uiaoiT of 
this usi^, we may remark that the notion' ot re- 
presentative numbers in certain cases Is one ex- 
tremely common among Eosteni nations, who have 
a prejudice against counting their possessions aocar- 
ately; that it enters largely into many ancient 
systems of chronology, and that it is found in the 
philosophical and metaphysical speculations not only 
of the Pythagorean and other ancient schools of phi- 
losophy, both Greek and Homan, but also in those 
of the later Jewish writers, of tl^e Gnostics, and 
also of such Christian writera as St. Augustine 
himself. We proceed to gWe some instances of 
numbera used (a), representatively, and thus pro- 
bably by design indefinitely or (6), definitely, hut, 
as we may say preferentially, t. s., because some 
meaning (which we do not in aU cases undeiatand) 
was attached to them. 1. Seven^ as denoting either 
plurality or completeness, is so frequent as to make 
a selection only of instances necessary, e. g. scecn- 
|•/o/<d, Gen. iv. 24; seven iimest u e, completely, 
Lev. xxvi. 24 ; Ps. xii. 6 ; seven (*. e. many) ways, 
Deut. xxviii. 25. 2. Ten as a preferential number 
is exemplified in the Ten Commandments and the 
law of Tithe. 3. Seventy, as compounded of 
7 X 10, appeai-8 fi eqiiently, e,g,, seventy fold (Gen. 
iv. 24; Matt, xviii. 22). Its definite use appears 
in the offerings of 70 shekels (Num. vii. 13, 19, 
and fell.) ; the 70 elders (xi. 16) ; 70 years of cap- 
tivity (Jer. XXV. 11). 4. Five ap;>ear8 in the table 

of punishments, of legal requirements (^Ex. xxil, 1 ; 
Lev. V. 16, xxil. 14, xxvii. 15; Num. v. 7, xviii. 
16), and in the five empires of Daniel (Dan. ii.). 
5. Four is used in leference to the 4 winds (Dan. 
vii. 2) ; and the so-tialled 4 corners of the earth ; 
the 4 creatures, each with 4 wings and 4 faces, of 
Ezekiel (i. 5 and foil.); 4 rivers of Paradise (Gen, 
ii. 10); 4 beasts (Dan. vii., and Rev. iv. 6); the 
4 equal-sided Temple-chamber (Ez. xl. 47). 6, 

Three was regaixled, both by the Jews and other 
nations, as a specially complete and mystic number. 
7. Twelve (3 X 4) appeare in 12 tribes, 12 stones 
in the high-priest*s breast-plate, 12 Apostles, 12 
foundation-stones, and 12 gates (Rev. xxi. 19-21). 
S. Forty appears in many enumerations ; 40 days 
of Moses (Ex. xxiv. 18) ; 40 years in the wilderness 
(Num. xiv, 34) ; 40 days and nights of Elijah (1 K. 
xix. 8). 9. One Aund/'cd. — 100 cubits* length of 

the Tabeniacle-court (Ex. xxvii. 18); 100 men, 
X, e, a laige number (I-<ev, xxvi. 8) ; Gideon’s 300 
men (Judg. vii. 6) ; leader of 100 men (1 Chr. xii, 
14) ; 100 stripes (Prov. xvii. Ip, &c.). 10. Lastly, 

the mystic number 666 (Rev. xiii. 18). 

Numbering. [Census.] 

Nnmbaxe, the Fom th Book of the Law or Pen- 
tateuch* It takes its name in the LXX. and Vulg. 
(whence our * Numbers*) from the double number- 
ing or census of the people. A. Contents, — The 
Book may be said to contain geneiully the history 
of the Israelites from the time of their leaving 
Sinai, in the second year after the Exodus, till their 
aiTival at the borders of the Promised Land in the 
fortieth year of their joumeyings. It consists of 
the following principal divisions t — I. The preparii- 
tions for the departure from Sinai (i, l-x. 10); 
II. The journey from Sinai to tiie borders of Canaaii 
(x. 11-xiv. 45). 111. A brief notibe of laws ^vea, 
and events which iitutspired, daring the thirtynseveii 
years* wandei-ing in the wildemess (xv. 1-xix. 221 
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IV. The histoi'y of the last yeai*, fnm the second 
arrival of the Israelites in Kadesh till ti&ey reach 
the plains of Moab by Jordan near Jericho*’ (xx. 
1-xxxvi, IS).— I, {a.) The object of tb^encamp- 
meat at Sinai has b^n accomplished. It is now 
time to depait in older that the object may be 
achieved for which Israel has been sanctified. That 
object is the occupation of the Promised Land. 
Thcrefm^ Israel must be oi^anized as Jehovah's 
army : and to this end a mustering of all who are 
capjible of bearing arms is necessaiy. Hence the 
book opens with the numbering of the people, 
chapters i.-iv. These contain, firat, the census of 
all the tribes *or clans (cliap. i.)j secondly, the 
ari'nngement of the #amp, and the order of march 
(chap, ii.) ; thirdly, the special and separate census 
of the Levites (chaps, iii., iv«). (6.) Chapteis v., 

vi. Certain laws apparently supplementary to the 
legislation in Leviticus, (c.) Chapters vii. 1-x. 10. 
Events occurring at this time, and regulations con- 
necte<i with them. — II. March from Sinai to the 
borders of Caiuum. (a.) We have here, firsi, the 
Older of maivh described (x. 14-28) ; the appeal of.| 
Moses to his father-in-law, Hobab, to accompany 
them in their journeys; and the chant which ac- 
companied the moving and the resting of the ark 
(vers. 35, 36), (6.) An account of several of the 
stations and of the events which happened at them 
(x. 11-xii. 15) ; the sending of the spies from the 
wilderness of Paran (et Tijh\ their report, the 
l efusal of the people to enter Cimaan, their rejection 
in consequence, and their rash attack upon the 
Amalekites, which resulted in a defeat (xii. l6-xiv. 
45). — III. What follows must be referred appar- 
ently to the thirty-seven years of wanderings ; but 
we have no notices of time or place (xv. 1-xix.), — 
IV. (a.) The narrative returns abruptly to the 
second encampment of the Israelites in Kadesh. 
Here Miriam dies, and the people murmur for 
water, ainl M()«es and Aaron are not allowed to 
enter the Promised Land (xx. 1-13). They in- 
tended perhaps, as before, to enter Canaan from the 
south. Tliey therefore desired a passage through 
the txjiintry of Edom. The Edomites refused the 
request, and turned out in arais to defend their 
border. The Israelites abandoned the attempt as 
hopeless and turneil southwards, keeping along the 
westeiTi borders of Idumaea till they reached Ezion- 
geber (xx, 14-21).. On their way southwards they 
stop at Mount Hor,* or rather at Moserah, on the 
edge of the Edomite territory ; and from this spot 
It would seem that Aaron, accompanied by his bro- 
ther Moses and his son Eleazar, quitted the camp 
111 order to ascend the mountain. After Aaron’s 
death, the maixjh is continued southwaid. The 
passage (xxi. 1-3) which speaks of the Canaauite 
king of Arad as coming out against the Israelites is 
clearly out of place, standing as it does after the 
mention of Aaron’s death on Mount Hor, Arad is 
in the south of Palestine. The attack therefore must 
have been made whilst the people were yet in the 
neighbourhood of Kadesh. (6.) There is again a 
gap in the narrative. We are told nothing of the 
march along the eastem edge of Edom, but sud- 
denly find ourselves transported to tlie holders of 
Moab. Here the Israelites successively encounter 
and defeat the kings of the Amorites and of Baahan 
(xxi. iO-35). Their successes alarm the king of Moab, 
who, distrusting his superiority in the field, sends 
ter a magician to cui-se his enemies ; hence the epi- 
* «ode of Balaam fxxii. l-xxiv. 25). Othei* ortificet 
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arc employed by the Moabites to weaken the IsnaH- 
itesy especially through the inBuenceof theMoabitish 
women (xxv. 1), The book concludes with a re* 
capitulation of the vai-ious encampments of the 
Israelites in the deseii (xxxiii. 149) ; the command 
to destroy the Canaan ites (xx^ii. 50-56); the 
boundaries of the Promised Land, and the men ap- 
pointed to divide it (xxxiv.); the appointment of 
the cities of the Levites and the cities of refuge 
^xxv.) ; and further directions respecting heiresses. 
B. Integrity. — This, like the other books of the 
Pentateuch, is supposed by many critics to consist 
of a compilation from two or three, or more, earlier 
documents. According to De Wette, the folio wihg 
portions are the work of the ElohiSt: — Chap, iji 
l~x. 28; xiii. 2-16 (in its original, though not in 
its present form); xv. ; xvL 1, 2-11, 16-23, 
24(f); xvii.-xix. ; xx. 1-13, 22-29; xxv.-xxxL 
fexcept perhaps xxvi. 8-11); xxxii. 5, 2842 
(vers. 1-4 uncertain) ; xxxii i.-xiAcvi. The rest ot 
the book is, according to him, by the Jehovist or 
later editor. Vaihinger finds traces of three dis- 
tinct documents, which he ascribes severally to tbo 
pre-Elohist, the Elohist, and the Jehovist. To the 
irat he assigns chap. x. 29-36; xi. 1-12, 16 (in 
its original form); xx. 14-21; xxi. 1-9, 13-35; 
xxxii. 33-42 ; xxxiii. 55, 56. To the Elohist be- 
long chap, i, 1-x, 28 ; xi. 1-xii. 16 ; xiii. l-xx, 
13; XX. 22-29; xxi. 10-12; xxii. 1 ; xxv. 1-xxxi. • 
54; xxxii. 1-32 ; xxxiii, 1-xxxvi. 19. To the Je- 
hovist, xi. 1-xii. 16 ; xxii. 2-xxiv. 25 ; xxxi. 8, &c. 
But the grounds on which this distinction of docu- 
ments rests are in every respect most iinsatislactory. 
The use of the divine names, which was the stail- 
ing-point of this criticism, ceases to be a criteiion ; 
and certain words and phrases, a paiiicular manner 
or colcfuring, the narrative of miracles or prophecies, 
are supposed to decide whether a passage belongs to 
the earlier or the later document. In chap. xii. 
we have a remarkable instance of the jealousy with 
which the authority of Moses was regarded even in 
his own family. Considering the almost absolute 
nature of that authority, this is perhaps hardly to 
be wondered at. Tiic pretext for the outburst of 
this feeling on the part of Miriam and Aaron was 
that Moses had mariied an Ethiopian woman (a 
woman of Cush). This was probiibly, as Ewald 
suggests, a second wife ' married after the death of 
Zipporali. But there is no reaspn for sup})Osing, as 
he <Ioes, that we have here a confusion of two ac- 
counts. It is not perhajis to be wondered at that 
the episode of Balaam (xxii. 2-xxiv. 25) should 
have been regarded as a latei’ addition. The lan- 
guage is peculiar, as well as the general cast of the 
narrative. The prophecies are vivid and the diction 
of them highly finished : very different from the 
rugged, vigorous fragments of ancient poetry which 
meet us in chap, xxi. On these, grounds, ns well 
as on the score of the distinctly Messianic character 
of Balaam’s prophecies, Ewald gives this episode to 
his Fifth Narrator, or the latest editor of the Penta- 
teuch. This writer he supposes to have lived in 
the former half of the 8th centuiy and hence 
he accounts for the reference to A-ssyria and the 
Cypriotes (the Kittim). The prophecies pf Balaam 
theiefore, ou this hypothesis, nv^mticinia ex eventu, 
put into his mouth by a clever, but not very scru- 
pulous, writer of the time of Isaiah. But this sort 
of cnticism is so purely arbitrary that it scai’cely 
ments a serious refutation, not to menlion that it 
rests entirely on the assumption that in prophecs 
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tiieiie ii no «o<Hi liiing «s innsdiction. Even graatang 
that this episode is not by the same W'riter as the 
jest of the book of Numbers, theie seems no valid 
reason to doubt its antiquity, or its nghtfnl elaim 
to tlie place which it at present occupies. Thera ji 
nothing mora ramai'kable in the early hlstoiy of 
Israel than Balaam’s appearance. Summoned fram 
his home by the Euphrates, he stands by his i*ed 
altar-fii-es, weaving lus dark and subtle sorceries, 
01 * goes to seek ibr enchantment, hoping, as he 
looked down upon the tents of Israel among the 
acacia-groi'cs of the valley, to wither them with 
l»s word, yet constrained to bless, and to foretell 
^ their future gi-eatness, ’I'he Book of Numbers is 
' lich in fragments of ancient poetiy, some of them 
of great beauty, and all throwing an intei*csting 
light on the chaiacter of the times in w'hich they 
were composed. Such, for instance, is the blessing 
of the high-priest (vi. 24-26). Such too ara the 
chants which were the signal for the Ark to move 
when the })eoplc journeyed, and for it to rest when 
tliey wera about to encamp. In chap. xxi. we have 
a passage cited from a book called the * Book of the 
Wans of Jehovah.* This was probably a collection 
^of ballads and songs composed on ditleicnt occasidha 
by the watch-fires of the camp, and for the most 
jMirt, though not peihaps exclusively, in comme- 
moration of the victories of the Israelites over their 
enemies. 'J’lie fragment quoted ti oni this collection 
is difficult, because the allusions in it are obscure. 
The Israelites had reached the Anion, ** which,** 
says the historian, “forms the border of Moab, 
and separates between the Moabites and Amorites.** 

“ Wherefoj*e it is said,** he continues, “ in the Book 
of the Wars of Jehovah, 

‘ Valieb In Suphah and the torrent-licds ; 

Anion and tlie slope of the torrent beds • 

Which tunuith to where Ar lleth, 

And whidi leaneth upon the bolder of Moab.’ ” 

The next fs a song which was sung on the digging 
of a well at a spot where they encamped, and which 
from this circumstance was called Bedr, or * The 
Well.’ It runs as follows : — 

Spring up, 0 well ! sing ye to It ; 

Well, which the princes dug, 

Which the nobles of the people boiled 
>Vqth.the sceptre-of-office, with their staves." 

This song, firat sung at the digging of the well, 
was afterwards no doubt commonly used by those 
who came to- draw water. The maidens of Israel 
chanted it one to another, vei'se by verse, as they 
toiled at the bucket, and thus beguiled their labour. 
Immediately following this *^ng of the Well,’ 
comes a song of victory, composed after a defeat of 
the Moabites and the occupation of their territory. 
It is in a taunting, inoridng strain; and is com- 
monly considered to have Ijeen w'ritten by some 
Israelitish bard on the occupation of the Amorite 
territory. Yet the manner in which it is intixi- 
duced would rather lead to the belief that we have 
hers the translation of an old Amorite ballad, com- 
memorating the conquest of Sihon from Moab. If 
the song is of Hebrew origin, then the funner part 
of it is a biting taunt. C. The alleged disci*e- 
(lansies between many statements in this and the ^ 
other books of the Pentateuch, will be found dis- 
cussed in other articles, Decjtkhonomy ; Exopus ; j 
Pentateuch. i 

Kume'nios, son of Antiochus, was sent by Jo- ; 
nafmin on an embassy to Rome (I Macc. xii. 16) 
and Sparta (xii. 17). to renew the friendly con-j 
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flexions between these nations and the Jews, c. B.c 
144. He was i^ain despatched to Borne by Simon, 
c. B.c. 141 (*1 Macc. xiv. 24); 

Knn. The father of the Jewish captain Joshua 
^Ex. i^ii. 11, &c.). His genealogical descent 
tram Ephraim is recoi^eil in 1 Chr. vii. 

Nurse. It is clear, both from Scriptiira and 
from Greek and Roman writers, that in ancient 
times the position of the nuise, wherever one was 
maintained, was one of much honour and impoi*t- 
ancc. (See Gen, xxiv. 59, xxxv. 8 ; 2 Sam, iv. 4 ; 
2 k. xl. 2 ; 3 Macc. i, 20.) The same teim is 
applied to a foster-father or mother, e, g,, Num. xi. 
12; Ruth iv. 16; Is. xlix, 23. la graat families 
male servants, prol»ably eunuchs iu later times, 
were enti-usted with the cliarge of the boys, 2 li. 
X. 1, 5. 

NuU. The representative in the A. V, of the 
words botnhn and egdz, 1. Bottom, Among the 
good things of the laud winch the sons of Israel 
were to take as a present to Joseph iu Egypt, wera 
botudn (Gen. xliii. 11;. 'J’here can scarcely be a 
doubt that the botntni denote the fruit of the Pis- 
tachio ti'ee {Pistada vem), tlioitgh most niodiu'a 
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veraions are content Wfih tlie general term nuts 
Syria and Palestine have been long famous for 
Pistachio-tiees. The district around Aleppo is espe- 
cially celebrated for the excellence of the Pistachio 
nuts ; the town of Batna in the same district is be- 
lieved to derive its name from this circumstance: 
Betonim, a town of tlie triiie of Gad (Josh. xiil. 26), 
has in all prabability a similar etymology. There 
is scarcely any a11u.^on to the oocurrAice of tlie 
Pistaoia vera in Palestine amoiigst the writings of 
modem travellers. Dr. Hooker saw only two or 
tlp’ee pistachio-trees in Palestine, ’flicse wera oub* 
s.de tlie north gate of Jerusalem. But ne aays the 
tree is cultivate at Beirut and elsewhere in Syi'ia. 
2. Eg6z occura only in Cant, vi. 11. The Hebrew 
woi*d in all probability is here to be underatood ta 
refer to the Walnut-tree^ Acooiding to JosepBus 
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liie wa1nut>treje was foimerly eoimnon, and graw 
flKMt luxuriantly araund the lake of Gennenreth. 

Kym^pliaSi a wealthy end zealoot Christian in 
Laodicea^ Cnl. iv. 15. 


Oak. The following Hebrew words, which appear 
to be merely various forms of the same root, occur 
in the 0. T. as the names of some species of oak, 
viz. Slahf SlSn, Udut alldh, and aiion, 1. El 
occurs only in* the sing, numbei* in Gen. xiv. 6 
('* El-pai*an It is imcertain whether e/ should 
be joined with Parau tp foi-m a proper name, or 
whether it is to be taken sepai ately, as the “ tere- 
binth,” or the “oak,” or the “grove,” of Paran. 
Three plural forms of el occur; eltm, SlSth, and 
4lath, Elimy the bccond station where the Israelites 
halted after they had crossed the Red Sea, in all 
piobability derived its name from the seventy palm- 
trees there ; the name e/, which more particularly 
signifies an “oak,” being here put for any grove or 
plantation. Similarly the other plural fonn, eloth 
Slatht may jefer, as Stanley conjectures, to the 
palm-grove at Akaba. The plui-al Slim occura in 
Is. i. 29, where probably “oak” are intended: in 
Is. Ixi. 3, and Ez. xxxi. 14, any strong fiourishing 
trees may be denoted. 2. Elah (“oak,” “elah,” 
“ teil-tree” in Is, vi, 13 ; “elms” in Hos. iv. 33). 
There is much ditfi&ulty in determining the exa^ 
meanings of the several varieties of the term men- 
tioned above. Celsius has endeavourel to shew 
that Sly Slimy Sldn, elahy and allSthy all stand for the 
terebinth-tree {Pistacia terehinthns)y while allSn 
denotes an oak. Rosenmiiller gives the terebinth 
to SI and elah, and the oak to alldh, alldn, and Sion. 
That various species of oak may well have deserved 
the appellation of mighty trees is clear from the 
fact, that noble oaks are to this day occasionally 
seen in Palestine and Lebanon. If we examine the 
claims of the terebinth to represent the Sldh, we 
shall see that' in point of size it cannot compete 
With some of the oaks of Palestine. Dr. Thomson 
( The Land and the liooky p. 243) remarks on this 
point : “ 'I'here are more mighty oaks here in this 
immediate vicuiity {Mejdel es^Sh&ns) than there 
are terebinths in all Syria and Palestine together,” 
Two oaks {Quercus pseudo^coifera and Q. acgi^ 
lops) are well worthy of the name of mighty trees ; 
though it is equally true that over a greater part 
of the country the oaks of Palestine are at present 
merely bushes. 8. Eldn occurs frequently in the 
O. T., and denotes, there can be little doubt, some 
kind of oak. 4. lldn Is found only in E^i. iv. as 
the ti'ee which Nebuchadnezzar saw in his dream. 
5. Ali4h occurs only in Josh. xxiv. 26, and is cor- 
rectly rendered “oak” by the A. V. 6. Alldn is 
unilbimly rendered “oak” by the A. V. and has 
always been so understood by commentators. It 
should be stated that allSn occurs in Hos. iv. 13, 
as distinguished from the other form Sldh; conse- 
quently it is necessary to suppose that two different 
trees are signified by the teixns. We believe that 
the difierenoe is specific, and not generic — ^that two 
species of oaks ara denoted by the Hebrew terms : 
alldn may stand for an evergreen oak, as the Qiter* 
cm psei^o-^ooccifera, and lldh for one of the de- 
ciduous kinds. The oaks of Basban belong in all 
frooability to the species known as Qucrcus aegilopa, 


the Valonia oak, wliioh is said to be ammaa in 
Gilead and Basban. Another aperies of oak, besides 
those named above, is the Quercus infecktria, which 
is common in Galilee and ^maria. It is rather a 
small tree in Palestine, and seldom grows above 
30 feet high, though in ancient times it might have 
been a noble tree. 

Oa^, I. The principle on which an oath is held 
to be binding is incidentally laid down in Heb. vi. 
16, viz. as an ultimate appeal to divine authority 
to ratify an assertion. There the Almighty is 
presented as promising or denouncing with an oath,, 
t. e. doing so in the most positive and solemn 
manner. — II. On the same principle, that oath has 
always been held most binding which appealed fo 
the highest authority, both as ragaids individuals 
and communities, (a) Thus believers in Jehovah 
appealed to Him, both judicially and extra-judicially. 
(h) Appeals of this kind to authorities recognised 
i-espectively by adjuring pariics were r^ai'ded as 
bonds of international security, and their infraction 
as being not only grounds of international com- 
plaint, but also offences against divine justice.^ — 
III. As a consequence of this principle, (a) appeals 
to*God*8 name on the one hand, and to heathen 
deities on the other, are treated in Sciipture as tests 
of allegiance (Ex. xxiii. 13, xxxiv. 6; Dent, xxix. 
12, Sic.), (6) So also the sovereign’s name is 
sometimes used as a form of obligation (Gen. xlii. 
15; 2 Sam. xi. 11, xiv. 19). — IV. Other foims of 
oath, serious or frivolous, are mentioned, some of 
which are condemned by our I..ord (Matt. v. 33, 
xxiii. 16-22 ; and see Jam, v, 12). As to the sub- 
ject matter of oaths the following cases may be 
mentioned: — 1. Agi*eement or stipulation for per- 
formance of certain acts (Gen. xiv. 22, xxiv. 2, B, 

9, &C.). 2. Allegiance to a sovereign, or obedience ^ 

from an infeiior to a superior (Eccl, viii. 2 ; 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 13; IK. xviii. 10). 3. Promissory oath 

of a ruler (Josh. vi. 26 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 24; 28, Sic.). 
Priests took no oath of office (Heb. vii. 21). 4. 
Vow made in the form of an oath (Lev. v. 4). 

5. Judicial oaths, (a) A man receiving a pledge 
from a neighbour was required, in case of injury 
hap}>ening to the pledge, to clear him.self by oath 
of the blame of damage (Ex. xxii. 10, 1 1 ; IK. 
viii. 31 ; 2 Chr. vi. 22). (6) It appears that wit- 

nesses were examined on oath, and that a false 
witness, or one guilty of suppression of the truth, 
was to be severely punished (Lev. v, 1 ; Prov. xxix. 
24; Deut. xix. 16-3 9). (c) A wife suspected of 

incontinence was required to clear herself by oath 
(Num. v, 19-22). The forms of adjuration men- 
tioned in Sci’ipture are — 1. Lifting up the hand.. 
Witnesses laid their hands on the head of the ac- 
cused (Gen. ^iv. 22 ; Lev. xxiv, 14 ; Deut, xxxiii. 
40; Is. iii. 7). 2. Putting the hand undei* the 
thigh of the peraon to whom the promise was made 
(Gen. xxiv. 2, xlvii. 29). It has been explained (a) 
as having reference to the covenant of circumcision ; 
(6) as containing a principle similar to that of phallic 
symbolism ; (c) as refening to the promised Messiah. 

3. Oaths were sometimes taken before the altar, or, 
as some underetand the pa^ge, if the persons were 
not in Jerusalem, iu a position looking towards the 
Temple (IK. viii. 31 ; 2 Chr. vi. 22), 4. Dividing 
a Tictiro and passing between or distributing the 
pieces (Gen, xv. 10, 17 ; Jer. xxxiv. 18), As the 
sanctity of oaths was carefully inculcated by the 
iw, so the crime of perjury was strongly con- 
demned ; and to a false witness the same p inisU* 
r 
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joent assigned which was doe the d^me to ! 
which he iestiiied (£x. xx« 7 ; Ley. xix. 12 ; Deot. 
xix. 16-19 } Ps. XV. 4; Jer. v. 2, vii. 9; Ex. xvi. 
59; Hos, X. 4; Zech. viii. 17). The Chiistian 
practice in the matter of oaths was founded in gi'eat 
measure on the Jewish. Thus the oath on the 
Gospels was an imitation of the Jewish jpi'actice of 
placing the hands on the book of the Law. The 
roobt solemn Mohammedan oath is made on the 
open Koran. Bedouin Arabs use vanous sorts of 
adjuration, one of which somewhat resembles the 
oath “ by the Temple.” . The pei'son takes hold of 
the middle tent-pole, and swears by the life of the 
tent and its owners. The stringent nature of 
the Iloman militaiy oath, and the penalties attached 
to infraction of it, are alluded to, m<p'e or less cer- 
tainly, in several places in N. T., e. g. Matt. Viii. 
9, Acts xii. 19, xvi. 27, xxvii. 42. 

Obadi'ah. 1. The sons of Obadiah arc enumer- 
ated ill a corrupt passage of the genealogy of the 
tribe of Judah (I Chr. iii. 21).— 2. According to 
the received text, one of the live sons of Izrahiah, a 
descentiant of Issachar and a chief man of his tribe 
(1 Chr. vii, 3).— 8. One of the six sons of Azel, 
a descendant of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 38, ix. 44).— 
4. A Levite, son of Shemaiah, and descended from 
Jeduthun (1 Chr. ix. 18). He appears to have 
been a principal musician in the Temple choir in 
the time of Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 25).— 6. The 
second of tlie lion-faced Gadites, who joined David 
at Ziklag (I Chr. xii. 9).— 6. One of the princes of 
Judah in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 7). 
—7. The sou of Jehiel, of the sons of Joab, who 
came up in the second caravan with Ezra (Ezr. 
viii, 9).— 8. A priest, or family of priests, who 
scaled the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh, x. 6),— 
9. The prophet Obadiah. We know notlyng of 
'him except what we can gather from the short 
book which bears his name. The Hebww tradition 
adopted by St. Jerome, and maintained by Abra- 
banel and Kimchi, that he is the same pci'son as 
the Obadiah of Allah’s reign, is as de.stitute of 
foundation as another account, also suggested by 
Abrabanel, which makes him to have b^n a con- 
verted Idumaean. The question of his date must 
depend upon the iutei pi etation of the 11th verse of 
liis prophecy. He there speaks of the conquest of 
Jerusalem and the ciptivity of Jacob. If he is 
referring’ to tlie well-known captivity by Nebu- 
chadnezzar he must have lived at the time of the 
Babylonish captivity, and have prophesied sub.se- 
quently to the year u.C. 588. If, further, his piu- 
phecy against Edom found its liiyt fulfilment in Uie 
conquest of that country by Nebuchadiiezzai' in 
the year B.C. 583, we have its date fixed. It must 
have been uttered at some time in the five yeara 
which intervened between those two dates. The 
only argument of any weight for the early date of 
Obadiah is his position in the list of the books of the 
minor prophets. Why should he have betti in- 
serted between Amos and Jonah if his date is about 
B.C. 585 ? Schnurrer seems to answer this ques- 
tion satisfactorily when he says that the prophecy 
of Obadiah is an amplification of the last five verses 
of Amos, and was therefoi'e placed next after the 
book of Amos. The book of Obadiah is a sustained 
denunciation of the Edomites, melting, as is the 
wont of the Hebrew prophet 5 (cf. Joel iii.. Am. ix.), 
into a vision of the future glories of Zion, when the 
arm of the Loid should have wrought her deliver- 
anioe and have re|uiid double upon her encmia. 
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Previous to the oaptivi^^ the Edcmitef tr«re in a 
similar relation to the Jews to that wbioh the Sa* 
maritans afterwards held. They were near neigh- 
bouis, and they were relatives. The Edomites are 
the types of those who ought to be friends and ai'e 
not — of those who ought to be helpers, but in the 
day of ailamity are found ** standing on the oth«r 
side.” The prophet complains that they looked on 
and rejoiced in the desti uction of Jerusalem ; that 
they tiiumphed over her and plundered her ; and 
that they cut off the fugitives who were probably 
making their way through Idumaea to Egypt. The 
last six veises are the most imporUuit pai't ot 
Obadiah’s propht^y. The vision presented to the 
prophet is that of Zion tiiumphant over the Idu- 
maeans and all her enemies, restored to her ancient 
possessions, and extending her bordei's northward 
and southward and eastwaid and westward. He 
sees the house of Jacob and the house of Joseph 
consuming the house of Esau as fire devouro stubble 
(ver. 18), The inhabitants of the city of Jeru- 
salem, now captive at Sephnrad, are to return to 
Jerusalem, and to occupy not only the city itsell', 
but the soutlicrn tract of Judaea (ver. 20), Those 
who had dwelt in the southern tract are to oveirun 
and settle in Idumaea (ver. 1 9). The former in- 

habitants of the plain country ai*e also to establish 
themselves in Philistia (ib.). To the north the 
tribe of Judah is to extend itself as fai* as the fields 
of Ephraim and Samaria, while Benjamin, thus dis- 
placed, takes jMjssession of Gilead (ib.). The captives 
of the ten tribes are to occupy the northern mgion • 
fix>m the borders of the enlai'ged Judah as fai* as 
Sarepta near Sidon (ver. 20), The question is 
asked. Have the prophet’s denunciations of the 
Edomites been fulfilled, and has his vision of Zion’s 
glories been realised? Typically, partially, and 
imperfectly they have been fulfill^, but they await 
a fuller accomplishment. The first fulfilment of 
the denunciation on Edom in all probability took 
place a few years after its utterance, ^ Five yearn 
after the capture of Jerusalem Nebuch^nezjsar re- 
duced the Ammonites and Moabites, and after their 
reduction made an expedition into Egypt. This he 
could hardly have done without at the same time 
reducing Idumaea. A more full, but still only 
partial and typical, fulfilment would have taken 
place in the time of John Hyreanus, who utterly 
reduced the Idumaeans, Similarly the leturii from 
the Biibylonish mptivity would typically and im- 
perfectly fulfil tlie promise of the restoration of 
Zion and the extension of her borders. The full 
completion of the prophetical descriptions, of the 
glories of Jerusalem — the future golden age towards 
which the seers stretched their liands with fond 
yearnings — is to be looked for in the Christian, 
not in the Jewish Zion — in the antitype rathei* than 
in the type. The book of Obadiah is a favourite 
study of the modern Jews. It is here especially, 
that they read the future fate of their own nation 
and of the Christians. Those unversed m tneir 
literature may wonder wdiere the Christians am 
found in the book of Obadiah. But it is a fixed 
principle of Kabbinical interpretation that by Edom- 
ites are prophetically meant Chiistians, and that by 
Edom is meant Rome. Abrabanel has written a 
commentary on Obadiah resting on this hypotheds 
as its basis. The first nine verses of Obadiah ore 
so similar to Jer. xlix..7, &c., that it ii evident 
that one of the two prophets must have bed the 
prophecy of the other before him. Whfoh of the 
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two wiwte 6ral is UoaWiL TKoas wtio |[i9« an 
early date to Obadiah thereby eetUe the quostion^ 
Those who pUoo him later leave the question open, 
as he would in that case be a oontem^rarj of Je- 
remiah.*^lO. An oihcer of high laiik in we couit 
of Abab, who is d^ribed as “over the house,** 
that is, apparently, ibixi high chamberlain, or mayor 
of the palace (1 K. xviii. 3). His influence with 
the king must have been great to enable him to 
retain his position, though a devout worshipper of 
Jehovah, duiing the fierce persecution of the pi*o* 
phets by Jezebel. At the peril of his life he con* 
cealed a hundred of them in caves, and fed them 
there with bread and water. Bq^ be himself docs 
not seem to have been 6usp«H'.ted xviii. 4, 13). 
The occasion upon which Obadiah appoare in the 
history shows the confidential natui-e of his office 
(1 K. xviii. 7-16). According to the Jewish tm- 
dition preserved in Ephrem Syrus, Obadiah the 
chief officer of Ahab was the same with Obadiah 
the prophet. Ho was of Shechem in the land of 
Ephmim, and a disciple of Elijah, and was the thiid 
captain of fifty who was sent by Ahaziah (2 K. 

i. 13).— 11. The father of Ishmaiah, who was chief 
of the tnbe of Zebulou in David's reign (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 19).— 12. A Menirite Levite in the leign of 
Josiah, and one of the ovemeers of the workmen in 
the restomtion of the 'J'emple (2 Chr. xxxiv. 12). 

Olial. A son of Joktan, and, like the rest of his 
family, apparently the founder of an Arab tribe 
(Gen. X. 28), which has not yet been identified. 
In 1 Chr. i. 22 the name is written Edal, which 
has been coniparetl with the Avaii^ and the 
Gchanitae. 

Obdi'a. T'robtxbly a corruption of Obaia, the 
form in which the name Hadaiah appears (comp. 

1 Esdr. V. 88 with Ezr. ii. 61). 

O'bed. 1. Sou of Boaz and Ruth the Moabitess 
(Ruth iv. 17). The circumstances of his birth, 
which make up all tiiat we know about him, am 
given with much beauty in the book of Ruth, and 
foiTO a most interesting sjiecimen of the religious 
and social life of the Israelites in the days of Eli, 
which a comparison of the genealogies of David, 
Samuel, and Abiathar shows to have been about 
tlie time of his biilh. The name of Obed occurs 
only Ruth iv. 17, and in the four genealogies, 
Ruth iv. 21, 22 ; 1 Chr. ii. 12 ; Matt. i. 5 ; Luke 
iii. 32. In all these five passages, and in the first 
with peculiar emjihasis, he is said to be tJie father 
of Jesse . A descendant of Jarha, the Egyptian 
slave of iSheshan in the line of Jemhmeel. Ho was 
grandson of Zabad, one of David’s mighties (1 Chr, 

ii. 87, 38).— 8. One of David’s mighty men 
(1 Chr. xi. 47).— 4. One of the gate-keepers of 
the Temple: son of Shemaiah the firsUbom of 
Obed-edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 7).— 6. Father of Azariah, 
one of the captains of hundi'eds who joined with 
Jehoiada in the revolution by which Athaliah fell 
(2 Chr. xxiii. 1). 

O'bed-e'dom. 1. A Levite, appai-ently of the 
family of Kohath. He is desciib^ as a Gittite 
(2 Sara, vi? 10, 1 1), that is, probably, a native of 
the Levitical city* of Gath-Rimmon in Manasseh, 
which was assigned to the Kohathites (Josh. xzi. 
4.5). After the death of CJzzah, the ark, which 
was being conducted from the house of Abinadab in 
Qibeah to the city of David, was carried aside into 
the house bf Ob^-edom, where it continued thi'ee 
months. It was brought 1 hence by David (1 Chr. 
XV* 25 ; 2 Sam, vi. 12).— 0, “Obed-edotn ^he-son 
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of Jeduthun ** (1 Chr. xvi. 38), a Mersiite Levite, 
appears to be a diflerent person from the lust- 
mentioned. He was a Levite of the secend degi-ee 
and a gatekeeper for the ark (1 Chr. xv. 18, 24j, 
appointed to sound “ with harps on the Sheminilh 
to excel*’ (1 Chr. rv. 21, xvl. 5). There is on« 
expression, however, which seems to imply that 
Oted-edom the gatekeeper and Obed-edom the 
Gittite may have been the same. After enumei’ab' 
ing his seven sons the chronicler (1 Chr. xxvi. .*)) 
adds, “ for God blessed .him,** referring appai’eatly 
to 2 Sam. vi. 11. 

Olieth. Ebhd the sou of Jonathan (1 Esdr. 
viii. 32). 

OTiil. An Ishmaelite who was appropriately 
appointed keeper of the herds of camels in the reign 
of liavid (1 Chr, xxvii. 30). 

Ohlation. [Sacrifice.] 

O'both, one of the encampments of the Ismelites, 
east of Moab (Num. xxi. 10, xxxiii. 43). Its exact 
site is unknown. 

Oohi'el = Jeiel, 1 Esdr. i. 9 (comp. 2 Chr. 

XXXV. 9). 

Ocidelus. A corruption of Jozabad in Ezr. x. 
22 (1 Esd. IV. 22). 

Oci'na. “ Sour and Ocina ** are mentioned TJud. 
ii, 28) among the places t)n the sesi-coast of Pales- 
tine, which were terrified at the approach of Holo* 
femes. Its position agrees with that of the aucienl 
Accho. 

Oo'raa. An Asherite, father of Pagiel (Num, i. 
13, ii. 27, vii. 72, 77, x. 26). 

O'ded. 1. The fatlier of Azai iah the prophet in 
the reign of Asa (2 Chr. xv. 1)— 8, A prophet of 
Jehovah in .Samaria, at the time of Pekah’s in- 
vasion of Judah (2 Chr. xxviil. 9b 

Odoi^lam. The Greek foi'm of the name Adui.- 
lam; found in 2 Macc. xii. 38 only. Adullam is 
stated by Eusebius and Jerome to have been in 
their day a large village, about 10 miles east of 
Eleutheropolis ; and here (if Beit-jibrin be Eleu- 
theropolis) a village with the name of Bet~DAla cv 
Beit Ula now staiuis. The obstecle to this identi- 
fication is that ill the catalogue of Joshua xv. it is 
mentioned with a group of -towns (Zoreah, Sot-oU, 
&c.) which lay at the N.W. corner of Judah, while 
Bet Daia is found with tliose (Nezib, Keilah, &c.) 
of a separate group, fai’tlier south. Further in- 
vestigation is requisite before we can positively say 
if there is any cavern in the neighbouihood of Bet 
answering to the “cave of Adullam.** *J'he 
cavern at Khureitun, 3 miles south of Bethlehem, 
usually shown to travellers as Adullam, is so far 
distant as to put it out of the question. * 

Odonarlms, the chief of a nomad tribe slain by 
Jonathan (1 Macc. ix. 66). 

Offering. [Sacrifice.] 

Officer. It is obvious that most, if not all, oi 
the Hebrew words rendered “officer,** are either 
of an indefinite character, or are synonymous terms 
for functionaries known undei’ other and more 
specific names, as “ scribe,*’ “ eunuch,” &c. The 
two words so rendered in Hie K. T. each bear 
in ordinary Greek a special sense, lii the case of 
(rrfipirris this is of no very definite kind, but the 
word is used to denote an inferior officer of a court 
of justice, a messenger or bailiff, like the Roman 
viator or lictor. UpdKTOpts at Athens were offi- 
cers whose duty it was to ragister and collect fines 
imposed by courts of justice; and “deliver to the 
officer ** means, giv’e in the name of the debtor tc 
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the of the court* The word “ofRoew’' to 

used (1 Macc. x. 41, xiii. 37) in speaking of the 
I'evenae-officers of Demetrius., In Ecclus* x. 2, 
the meaning is clearly the subordinates in a general 
sense to a supreme authority. 

Off, an Amoritish king of Bashan, whose rule 
extended over sixty cities, of which the two chief 
were Ashtaroth-Karnaim and ICdrei (Josh. xiii. 12). 
He was one of the last representatives of the giant- 
race of Hephaim. According to Eastern traditions, 
he escaped the deluge by wading beside the ark. 
He was., with his diildien and his people, defeated 
tnd exteiminated by the Israelites at Edrei, im- 
mediately after the conquest of Sihon, who is re- 
presented by Josephus as his friend and ally. His 
vixty proud fenc*ed cities were taken, and his king- 
dom assigned to the Reubenites, Gaditee, and half 
the tribe of Manasseh (Deut. iii. 1-13; Num. 
xvxii. 33. Al^o Dent. i. 4, iv. 47, xxxi. 4 ; Josh, 
ii. 10, ix. 10, xiii. 12, 30). The belief in Og*s 
enormous statuie is corroborated by an ap|)eal to 
a relic still existing in the time of the author of 
Dent. iii. 11. This was an iron bedstead, or bier, 
pieserved in “ Rabbath of the childi'en of Ammon.” 
home have supposed tliat this was one of the com- 
mon Hat beds used sometimes on the housetops of 
Eastern cities, but made of iron instead of palm- 
branches, which would not have supported the 
giant’s weight. It is more probable that the words 
mean a ** sarcophagus of black basalt,” a rendering 
of which they undoubtedly admit. 

O'had. One of the six sous of Simeon (Gen. 
xlvi. 10; Ex. Vi. 15). 

O'hel. As the text now stands Ohel was one 
of the seven sons of Zerubliabel (1 Obr. iii. 20). 

Oil. i. Oi' the numerous substances, animal 
and vegetable, wliich were known to the Jtocieuts 
as yielding oil, the olive-berry is the one of which 
most frequent mention is ma<le in the Scriptures. 
1’he best oil is made fi-om fruit gathered about 
November or December, when it has begun to 
change colour, but befoie it has become black. The 
beny in the more advanced state yields more oil, 
but of an inferior quality. 1. Oatfiering , — Great 
Cfire is net^essaiy in gathering, not to injure either 
the fruit itself or the Iwughs of the ti'ee ; and with 
tiiis view it was either gathered by hand or shaken 
off carefully with a light reed or stick. After 
gathering and careful cleansing, the fruit was 
either at once carried to the press, which to recom- 
mended as the best course ; or, if necessary, laid 
on tables with hollow trays made sloping, so as to 
allow the fiist juice to flow into other receptacles 
beneath, care being taken not to heap the fruit too 
much, and so prevent the free escape of the juice, 
which is injurious to the oil though itself useful in 
other ways. 2. Pressing . — In order to make oil, 
the fruit was either binised in a mortar, crushed 
in a press loaded with wood or stones, ground in 
a mill, or trotiden with the feet. Special buildings 
used for grape-pressing were used also for the pur- 
pose of ol I ve-pi easing, and contained both the press 
and the receptacle for tlie piwssed juice. The 
“ beaten ” oil of Ex. xxvii. 20 ; Lev. xxiv. 2, and 
Ex. xxix. 40; Num. xxviii. 5, was probably made 
by bruising in a mortar. These proems, and also 
the place and the machine for pressing, are men- 
tioned in the Mishna. Oil-mills are often made of 
stone, and turned by liand. Others consist of 
cylinders enclosing a beam, which is turned by a 
camel or other animal. 3. JTcspIrWw— Both olives 
Con. D. B. ' 
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and oil were kept in jars carafully' clcansetf ; and 
oil was drawn out for use in hoins or other small 
vessels. Oil of Tekoa was ledconed the best. 
Trade in oil was c^arried on with the Tyrians, by 
whom it was probably often re-expoiied to Egypt, i 
whose olives do not for the most part produce 
oil (2 Chr. ii. 10). Direct trade in oil was also 
carried on between Egypt and Palestine (Kzr. iii. 

7 ; Is. XXX. 6, Ivii. 9; Ez. xxvii. 17; Hos. xil. 1). 

ii. Besides the use of olives themselves as fofKi, 
common to all olive-producing countries, the prin- 
cipal Uses of olive-oil may be thus stated, 1, As 
food. — Dried wheat, boiled with either butter or 
oil, but more cnmnionly the foimer, is a common 
dish for all classes in Syria. 2. Cosmetic. — As is 
the case generally in hot climates, oil was used by 
the Jews for anointing the body, e. g. after the 
bath, and giving to the skin and hair a smooth and 
comely appearance, e, g. before an enteitainment. 
At Egyptian entertainments it was usual for a 
servant to anoint the head of each guest, as he took 
his seat (Deut. xxviii. 40 ; 2 Sam. xiv. 2 ; Ruth 

iii. 3 ; 2 Sam.xii. 20). 3. fkmereal . — The laidies 

of the dead were anointed with oil by the Greeks 
and Romans, probably a.^ a paitial antiseptic, and a 
similar custom appears to have prevailed among the 
Jews. 4. Medicinal.— “As oil is in use in many 
cases in modern medicine, so it is not surprising 
that it should have been much used among the 
Jews and other nations of antiquity for medicinal 
purposes. Celstis repeatedly spaks of the use of 
oil, especially old oil, applied externally with fric- 
tion in fevers, and in many other cases. Josephus 
mentions that among the remedies employed in the 
c^ase of Herod, he was put into a sort of oil-bath. 
The prophet Isaiah (i. ii) alludes to the use of oil 
as ointment in medical treatment ; nnd it thus 
famished a fitting symbol, perhaps also an efficient 
remedy, when used by our L«>rd‘s disciples in the 
mu’aculous cures which they were enabled to per- 
tbmi (Mark vi. 13). With a similar intention, no 
doubt, its use was enjoined by St. James (v. 14). 
5. Oil for light . — ^The oil for the light ” was 
expressly o«lered to be olive-oil, beaten, u e. made 
from olives bruised in a mortar (Ex. xxv. 0, xxvii. 
20, 21, XXXV. 8 ; Lev. xxiv. 2). In the same 
manner the great lamps used at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles were fed. 6. Ritml. — a. Oil was poured 
on, or mixed with Jthe flour or meal used in offer- 
ings. On the other hand, ceitain offerings were to 
be devoid of oil; the sin-offering, Lev, v. 11, and 
the oflering of jealousy, Num. v, 15. The principle 
on which both the presence and the absence of oil 
were prescribed is clearly, that as oil is indicative of 
gladness, so its absence denoted sorrow or humilia- 
tion (Is. Ixi. 3 ; Joel ii. 19 ; Rev. vi. 6). 6. 
Kings, priests, and prophets, were anointed with 
oil or ointment. 7. a. Arf so important a neces- 
saiy of life, the Jew was required to include oil 
among his first-fruit offerings (Ex. xxii. 29, xxiii, 
16; Num. xviii. 12; Deut, xviii. 4; 2 Chr, xxxi. 
5). h. Tithes of dil were also required, (Deut, xii. 
17; 2 Chr. xxxi. 5, &c.). 8. Shields, if covered 

with hide, were anointed with oil or gi'ease previous 
to use. Shields of metal were perhaps rubbed over 
in like manner to polish them. Of the substances 
which yield oil, besides the olive-tree, myrrh is the 
only one spedally mentioned in Scriptum (Esth. ii. 
12). 011 of myrrh to the juice which exudes from 
the tree Balsamodendron Myrrha. 

Oil-trM. The Hebrew words occur in Nek 

2 T 
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viii, 15 , (A. V* ^‘pine-branches**), 1 K. vL 28 
(“olive-tree**), and in Is. xli. 10 (“oil-tree”). 
From the passage in Kehemiah, where the its 
shemm is mentioned as distinct from the “ olive- 
tree,** writere have sought to identify it with the 
zackum-ir^ of the Arabs, the Balanites Aegj/ptiacat 
a well-known and abundant shrub or small tree in 
the plain of Jordan. It is found all the way from 
the peninsula of India and the Ganges to Syria, 
Abyssinia, and the Niger. The zackum-oil is held 
in high repute by the Aiubs for its medicinal pro- 
perties. It is quite probable that the zackum, or 
Balanites Aegyptiaca, is the Sts shemen, or oil-tree 
of Scripture. 



Zultmnlea 

Ointment. The following list will point out 
the Scriptural uses of ointment: — 1. Costnettc . — 
Tlie Greek and Roman practice of anointing the 
head and clothes on festive occasions prevailed 
also among the Egyptians, and appears to have liad 
place among the Jews (Ruth iii. 3; Eccl. vii. 1, 
ix. 8 ; Prov. xxvii, 9, 16, &c.). Oil of myrrh, 
for like purposes, is mentioned Esth. ii. 12. 
Egyptian paintings repi'esent servants anointing 
guests on their arrival at their entertainer’s house, 
and alabaster vases exist which retain the traces of 
the ointment which they were used to contain. 

2. Funereal. — Ointments as well as oil were used 
to anoint dead bodies .and the clothes in which 
thev were wrapped (Matt, xxvi, 12 j Mark xiv. 

3, 8 ; Luke xxiii. 56 ; John xii. 3, 7, xix. 40). 3. 
MedkinaL^^-OinimesDi formed an important feature 
in ancient medical treatment (Is. i. 0). The men- 
tion of balm of Gilead and of eye-salve {coUyrivm) 
points to the same method (Is. i. 6 ; John ix. 6 ; 
Jer. viii. 22; Rev. iii. 18, &c.). 4. Ritual, — Besides 
the oil used in many ceremonial observances, a 
special ointment was appointed to be used in conse-. 
cration (Ex. xxx. 23, 33, xxix. 7, xxxvil. 29, xl. 9, 
15). Strict prohibition’ was issued against using 
ishis unguent for any secular purpose, or on the 
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person of a foreigner, and against imitating it in 
any way whatsoever (Ex. xxx. 32, 83). The 
weight ^erefore of the oil in the mixture would be 
12 lbs. 8 oz. English. A question arises, in what 
fom were the other ingi'edienta, and what degree 
of solidity did the whole attain ? According to 
Maimonides, Moses, having reduced tlie solid in- 
gredients to powder, steeped them in water till ah 
the aromatic qualities were drawn forth. He then 
poured in the oil, and boiled the whole till the 
water was evaporated. The residuum thus obtaiiujd 
was pveseived in a vessel for use. Another theory 
supposes all the ingi*edients to have been in tho 
foim of oil or ointment, and the measurement by 
weight of all, except the oil, seems to imply tl)at 
they were in some solid form, but whether in an 
unctuous state ‘or in that of powder cannot be 
ascertained. A process of making ointment, con- 
sisting, in part at least, in boiling, is alluded to in 
Job xli. 31. Kings, and also in some cases pro- 
phets, were, as well as priests, anointed with oil or 
ointment ; but Scripture only mentions the fact as 
acttially taking place in the cases of Saul, l>avid, 
Solomon, Jehn, and Joash. It is evident that the 
sacred oil was used in the case of Solomon, and pro- 
bably in the cases of Saul and David, A person 
whose business it was to compound ointments in 
general was called an “ apothccaiy (Noh. iii. 8; 
Eccl. X. 1 ; Kcclu.s, xljx, 1). The work wap some- 
times carried on by women “confectionaries** 
(1 S.'im. viii. 13). In tlie Christian Church the 
ancient usage of anointing the bodies of the dead 
was long retahied. The ceiemony of Chrism or 
anointing was also added to baptism. 

Ola’muB. MhSHULL/VM of the sons of Bani 
(1 Esd. ix. 30 ; comp. Ezr. x. 29). 

Old Testament. This article will treat (A) of 
the Text and (B) of the Interpretation of the Old 
Testament. Some observations will be »ub)oined 
respecting (C) tha Quotations fixim the Old Testa- 
ment in the New. — A.— Tkxt of THR Old 
Testamewt. 1, Bistory of the Text. — A hiatoi y 
of the text of the 0. T. should propei ly commence 
from the date of the completion ot tlie Canon ; 
from which time we must assume that no additions 
to any part of it couhl be legitimately made, the 
sole objett of those who transmitted and watched 
over it being thenceforth to pi-eserve that which 
was already written. Of the care, however, with 
which the text was tiansmitted we have to judge, 
almost entiivly, by the phenomena which it and the 
versions derived from it now present, rather than 
by any recorded facts respecting it. As regards 
the form in which the sacred writings were pre- 
served, there can be little doubt that the text was 
ordinarily written on skins, rolled up into volumes, 
like the modern synagogue-rolls (Fs. xl. 7 ; Jer. 
xxxvi. 14 ; Zech. v, 1 ; Kz, ii. 9). The original 
character .in which the text was e.\pi*essed is that 
still preserved to us, with the exception of four 
letters, on tlie Macoabe.'in coins, and having a stiong 
afBnity to the Samariton character. At what date 
this was exchariged for the present Aramaic or 
square character is still as undetermined, as it is at 
what date the use of the Aramaic language in 
Palestine superseded that of the Hebrew, The Old 
Jewish tradition, repeated by Origen and Jerome, 
ascribed the change to Ezra. [Writing.] No 
vowel points were attached to the text: they were, 
through all the early jicriod of its history, entirely 
unknown. Convenience had indeed, at the time 
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Wht*!! the later books of the O. T. were written, 
suggested a larger use of the matres lecticnisx it is 
thus that in those books we find them iiitit)duced 
into many words that had been previously spelt 
without them. There is reiison to think that in 
the text of the 0. T., as originally wi'itteu, the 
words were generally, though not unifoi*mIy, 
divided. Of the Phoenician inscriptions, though 
the majority proceed continuously, some have a 
point aftei* every word, except when the words are 
closely connected. The same point is used in the 
Samaritan manuscripts. The pi*actice of s<‘parating 
woids by spaces instead of points probably came in 
with the square writing. Of ancient date, pro- 
bably, are also the separations between the lesser 
l*ai*shioth or sections ; whether made, in the wise of 
the more im])ortaut divisions, by the commence- 
ment of a new line, or, in the ease of the less im- 
poi-tant, by a blank space within the line. These 
lesser and earlier Parshioth, of which there are in 
the Pentateuch 669, must not be confounded with 
the greater and later Paishioth, or Sabbath-lessons, 
which are first mentioned in the Masoiah. The 
name J*arsl\ioth is in the Miahna applied to the 
divisions in the Prophets as well as to those in the 
Pentateuch. Of their leal age we know but little. 
Hiipfeld has found that they do not always coincide 
with the capitula of Jerome. That they are never- 
theless more ancient than his time is shown by the 
mention of them in the jNlishna. In the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, their disaccordance with 
the Kaziii of the Samaritan Pentateuch, whicli are 
966 in nuinlier, seems to indicate that they had a 
historical origin ; and it is possible that they also 
may date from the period wlieu tlie 0. T. was 
fi^^t transcribed in the square character. ^ Of any 
logic'll division, in the written text, of the prose 
of the 0. T. into Pesukim, or verses, we find in 
the Talmud no mention ; and even in the existing 
synagogue-rolls such division is genemlly ignored. 
In the poetical books, the I*esukim mentioned in 
the Talmud correspond to the poetiisil lines, not 
to our modeiii vei ses ; and it is probable both from 
some expressions of Jerome, and from the analog- 
ous practice of other nations that the poetical 
text was written stichonietrically. Of the docu- 
ments which diiectly bear upon the history of the 
Hebrew text, the two earliest are the f'iamaritan 
copy of the Pontateuch, and the Greek translation 
of the LXX. [Samaritan Pentateuch; Sep- 
TOAGiNT.] Ill the liaiislations of Aqiiila and the 
otlier Greek interpreters, the fragments of whose 
works remain to us in the Hexapla, we have evid- 
ence of the existence of a text ditfering but little 
from our own : so also in the Targuras of Oiikelos 
and Jonathan. A few centuries later we have, in 
the Hexapla, additional evidence to the same effect 
in Origen’s tiauscriptions of the Hebrew text. And 
yet more important are tlie proofs of the firm 
establishment of the text, and of its substantial 
identity with our own, supplied by the translation 
of Jerome, who was instructed by the Palestinian 
Jews, and mainly relied upon their authority for 
acquaintance not only with the text itself^ but also 
with the traditional unwritten vocalization of it. 
This brings us to the middle of the Talmudic 
peiiod. The learning of the schools which had 
been foimed in Jerusalem about the time of our 
Saviour by Hillel and Shammai was presei-ved, 
after llie destiiiction of the city, in the academies 
of Jabneh, Sepphoi-io, Cesaiea, an<i Tiberias. The 
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great pillar of the Jewish literature rf iliij* jiertod 
was R. Judah the Holy, to whom is ascribed the 
compilation of the Mishna, the text of the Talmud, 
and who died about A.D. 220. After his death 
there gi’ew into repute the Jewish academies of 
Sure, Nahaitiea, and Pum-Be<litha, on tlie ICuphrates, 
The twofold Gemara, or commentary, was now ap- 
pended to the Mishna, thus completing the Talmud. 
The Jerusalem Gemara proceeded from the Jews of 
Tiberias, probably towaids the end of the 4th cen- 
tury; the Babylonian fiom the academies on the 
Kuphrates, perhaps by the end of the 6th. That 
along with the task of collei'ting and commenting 
on their various legal traditions, the Jews of the.se. 
several academies wouhi occupy tliemselves with 
the text of the sacied writings is in every way 
piobable ; and is indeed shown by various Talmudic 
noti(%s. In these the fiist thing to bo remarked 
is the entire absence of allusion to any such glos>»e8 
of interpretation as those w'hich, from having been 
previously noted on the margins of MSS., had pro- 
bably been loosely incoiporated into the Samaritan 
Pentateuch and the Septungint. Interpretation, 
properly so called, laid become the province of the 
rargumist, not of the trausciiber; and the rerult 
of the entire divorce of the tiisk of inferpietatioii 
from that of trenscription liad been to obtain greater 
security for the tiansmission of the text in its purity. 
In place, however, of such glosses of interfirctatiou 
had crept in the more childish practice of reading 
some passages differently to the way in which they 
were written, in order to obtain a play of words, 
or to fix them artificially in the memory. But 
these traditional and contessedly apocryphal read- 
ings were not allowed to allect the written text. 
Tlie caie of the Talmudic doctors for the text is 
shown by the pains with which they counted up 
tlie number of ver.ses in the different books, and 
computed whicli were the middle verees, woixls, 
and letters in tlie Pentateuch and in the Psalms. 
The scrupulousness with which the Talmudists 
noted what they deemed the truer readings, and 
yet abstained fiom introducing them into the text, 
indicates at once both the diligence with which 
they scrutinized the text, and also the care with 
which, even while acknowledging its occasional 
imperfections, they guarded it. Critical procedure 
is also evinced in a mention of their rejection of 
manuscripts which were found not to agree with 
others in their readings ; and the rules given with 
reference to the trensciiption and adoption of manu- 
scripts attest the care bestowed upon them. The 
'I'almud fuither makes mention of the euphemistic 
Keris, which are still noted in our Bibles, e, $ at 
2 K. vi. 25. It also reckons six instances of ex- 
traordinary pointa plaivd over certain words, e. g. 
at Gen. xviii. 9 ; and of some of them it funiishes 
mystical explanations. It is after the Talmndic 
period that Hupfeld places the introduction into 
the text of the two laige points (in Hebrew 8oph^ 
pasuk) to mark the end of each verse. They are 
manifestly of older date tlian the accents, by which 
they are, in effect, supplemented. Coeval, perhaps, 
with the use of the Soph-pasuh is that of ,tJK 
MahJicpht or hyphen, to unite woi'ds that ai'e (k> 
closely conjoined as to have but one accent between 
them. It must be older than the accentual mai'ks, 
the presence or absence of which is deteimined by 
it. Such modifications of the text as these were 
the precursors of the new method of dcahtig with it 
which constitutes the work of the Masoretlo periodL 

2 T 3 
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It is «vid^t from the notices of the Talmud that a 
fiumW of ortiX traditions had been gi*adaally acou- 
muiating i^peoting both the integnty of particular 
^ssagcvi of the text itself^ and also the manner in 
which it was to be reiid. This vast heterogeneous 
mass of traditions and ci’iticisms, compiled and 
embodied in writing, forms what is known as the 
Masorah^ i, e» Tradition. Buxtorf ranges its con- 
tents under the three heads of observations respeo 
ing the venies, words, and letters of the sacred text. 
In regal'd of the verses, the Masorets recorded how 
many there were in each book, and the middle 
verse in each : also how many vei-ses began with 
particular letters or began and ended with the 
same word, or contained a particular number of 
words and letters, or pai’ticuhu' woids a certain 
number of times, &c. In regard of the woids, 
they recorded the Keris and Chethibs, where dif- 
ferent words were to be read from those contained 
in the text, or where words were to be omitted or 
supplied. They iiofed that certain words were to 
be found so many times in the beginning, middle, 
or end of a verse, or with a particular construction 
or meaning. They noted also of jiaiticular words, 
and this especially m cases where misUikes in trans- 
cription were likely to arise, whetlier they were to 
be written plene or defective ^ », e. with or without 
the matres lectionis: also their vocalization and 
accentuation, and how many times they occurred 
so vocalized and accenU\l. In regard of the letters, 
they computed how often each letter of the alphabet 
occurred in the 0. T. ; they noted fifteen instances 
of letters stigmatized with the extraordinary points: 
they commented also on all the unusual lettere, viz. 
the majusculcBf which they variously computed; 
the minuscula’t of which they reckoned thii*ty- 
three; the suspensm^ four in number; and the 
invcrscBt of which there are eight or nine. The 
most valuable feature of the Masomh is undoubt- 
edly its collection of Keris. The first rudiments of 
this collection meet us in the Talmud. It seems 
clear that the Keris in all cases represent the read- 
Jng.s which the Masorets themselves approved as 
correct. The Masorah furnishes also eighteen in- 
stances of what it calls “ Coi l ection of the scriljes.” 
The real import of this is doubtful. Fmthermore 
ihe Masorah contains certain “ Conjectures,** which 
it does not raise to the dignity of Keris, re‘«pecting 
the true rejuling in difficult passages. The Masorah 
wius originally pieserved in distinct books by itself. 
A plan then arose of tiansferring it to the maigiiis 
of the MSS. of the Bible. For this purpose large 
curtailments were necessaiy. The Masorah is now 
distinguished into the Masora magna and the 
Masora parva, the latter being an abiidgment of 
the former, and including all the Keris and other 
compendious observations, and being usually printed 
ill Hebrew Bibles at the foot of the page. The 
Masorah itself was but one of the fruits of the 
labours of the Jewish doctors in the Masoretic 
period. A tar more important work was the fur- 
nishing of 'the text with vowel-xnarks, hy which 
the tr^itional pi onunciation of it was imperishably 
recorded. That tlie insertion of the Hebrew vowel- 
points was post-Talmudic is shown by the absence 
from the Talmud of ail reference to them. The 
vowel-marks are referred to in the Masorah ; and 
as they are all mentioned by K. Judah Chiug, in 
tlie b^iiining of the eleventh ctmtury, they must 
have b^i peifected before that date. Contempor- 
aneous with the written vocalization was the 
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[ accentuation of the text. The import of th9 accents 
was, as Hupfeld has shown, essentially rhythmical : 
hence they had from the fiist both a logical and a 
musical significance. Besides the evidences of 
various readings contained in the Keris of the 
Masorah, we have two li$ts of different readings 
purporting or presumed to be those adopted by tlie 
Palestinian and Babylonian Jews respectively. The 
first of these was printed by K. Jacob ben Chain: 
in the Bomberg Bible. The different midings are 
216 in number. They are generally of but little 
importance. The other is the result of a collation 
of MSS. made in the eleventh century by two Jews, 
R. Aaron ben Asher, a Palestinian, and R. Jacob 
ben Kaphtali, a Babylonian. 'J'lie difierences, 864 
in number, ralate to the vowels, the accents, the 
Makkeph, and in one instance (Cant. viii. 6) to the 
division of one word into two. From the end of 
the Masoretic period on wal'd, the Masorah became 
the great authority by which the text given in all 
the Jewish MSS. was settled. 2. Manuscripts . — 
We must now give an account of the 0, T. MSS, 
known to us. They fall into two main classes: 
Synagogue-rolls and MSS. for private use. Of the 
latter, some are written in the square, othera in 
the rabbinic or curhive character. The synagogue- 
rolls contain, separate fiom each other, the Penta- 
teuch, the Haphtaroth, or appointed sections of the 
Prophets, and the so-called Megilloth, viz. Canticles, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Kcclesiastes, and Esther. The 
text of the synagogue-rolls is written without 
vowels, actants, or soph-pasiiks : the greater 
paishioth are not distinguished, nor yet, strictly, 
the vei'bes; these last are indeed often slightly 
separated, but the practice is against the ancient 
tradition^ The two modifications of the square 
character in which these rolls are written are dis- 
tinguished by the Jews as the Tam and the Welsh, 
«. e., probably, the Perfect and the Foreign. Pii- 
vate MSS. in the square character are in the book- 
form, either on parchment or on paper, and of 
various sizes, from folio to 12mo. Some contain 
the Hebrew text alone ; others add the Targum, or 
an Arabic or other translation, either iiiteispersed 
with the text or in a separate column, occasionally 
in the margin. The upper and lowei* maigins nie 
generally occupied by the Masorah, sometimes by 
ranbinical coniinentfiries, &c. The date of a MS. 
is ordinarily given in the subscription ; but as the 
subscriptions are often concealed in tlie Masorah or 
elsew'here, it is occasionally dilhcult to find them : 
occasionally also it is difficult to decipher them. 
Jlven when found and deciphered, they cannot 
always be relied on. No satisfactoi-y criteria have 
been yet established by which the ages of MSS, 
are to be determined. Few existing MSS. are 
supposed to be older than the 12th centuiy. 
Kennicott and Bruns assigned one of their collation 
(No. 590) to the 10th centuiy; De Rossi dates it 
A.D. 1018 ; on the other hand, one of his own 
(No. 634) he adjudges to the 8th centuiy. It is 
usual to distinguish in these MSS. three modific- 
ations of the square character: viz. a Spanish 
writing, upright and regularly formed ; a German, 
inclined and sharp-pointed ; and a French and 
Italian, intermediate to the two preceding. One 
important distinction between the Spanish and 
Geitnan MSS. consists in the difi'erenc'e of order in 
which the books are generally arranged. The 
foimer follow^ the Masorah, placing the Chronicles 
befora tjhe rest^f the Hagiographa : the latter con^ 
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form to the Talmud, placing Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
Itefore Isaiah, and Ruth, separate from the other 
Megilloth, before the Psalms. Piivate MSS. in the 
rabbinic charaJtei* are mostly on paper, and are of 
comparatively late date. Since tlie days of Kenni- 
cott and De Rossi modern researcli has discovered 
various MSS. beyond the limits of Europe, Of 
many of these there jeems no reason to suppose 
that they will add much to our knowledge of the 
Hebrew text. It is different with the MSS. exa- 
Diineil by Pinner at Odes-^a. One of these MSS. 
(A. No. 1), a Pentateuch roll, unpointed, brought 
from Derbend in Daghestan, appears by the sub- 
scription to have been written previously to the 
year A.l) 680 ; and, if so, is the oldest known 
Biblical Hebrew MS. in existence. The foniis of 
the lettei-s are lemarkable. Another MS. (B. 
No. 3) containing the Prophets, on parchment, in 
small folio, although only dating, according to the 
inscription, from A.D. 916, and furnished with a 
Masomh, is a Vet greater treasure. Its vowels and 
accents are wholly difierent from those now in use, 
both in form and in position, being all above the 
letters : they have accordingly been the theme of 
much discuhsioii among Hebrew scholars. The 
Samaritan MSS. collated by Kennicott are all in 
the book-foi m. 3. I^rinted 2'ext. — The hislxiry of 
the piinted text of the Hebiew Bible commences 
with the early Jewish editions of the sejiarate books. 
First appeared the Psalter, in 1477, probably at 
Bologna, in 4to,, with Kimchi s commentary inter- 
spersed among tlie verses. Only the first four 
psalms had the vowel-points, and these but clumsily 
expressed. At Bologna tlieie subsequently appeared, 
in 1482, the Pentateuch, in folio, pointed, with the 
Targum and the commentary of Raslii ^ and the 
five Megilloth (Ruth — Esther), in folio, with the 
commentaries of liashi and Aben Ezra, Fiom 
Soncino, near Cremona, issued in 1486 the Pro- 
phetae priores (Joshua — Kings), folio, unpointetl, 
with Kiinchi’s commentary. The honour of print- 
ing the fiist entire Hebrew Bible belongs to the 
above-mentioned town of JSoiicino. The edition is 
in folio, pointed and accentuated. Nine copies only 
of it are now known, of which one belongs to 
Exeter College, Oxford. The earlier printed por- 
tions were perhaps the basis of the text. This 
was followed, in 1494, by the 4to. or 8vo. edition 
printed by (lersora at Breccia, I'emarkable as being 
tlie edition from which Luther’s German transla- 
tion was made. This edition, along with the pre- 
ceding, formed the basis of the fir^t edition, with 
the Masorah, Targums, and rabbinical comments, 
‘printed by Bombeig at Venice in 1518, fol., under 
the editorship of the coiivertefl Jew Felix del Prato; 
though the “ plurimis collatis exemplaiibus’' of 
the editor seems to imply that M.SS. were also used 
in aid. This edition was the first to contain the 
Masora magna, and tlie various readings of Ben 
Asher and Ben Naphtali. After the Bi-escian, the 
next primary edition was that contained in the 
Complutensian Polyglot, published at Complutum 
(Alcala) in Spain, at the expense of (;ai’dinal 
Ximenes, dated 1514-17, but not issued till 1522. 
The Hebi-ew is pointed, but unuccentuated ; it was 
taken from seven MSS., which are still preserved 
in the Univeiiiity Library at Madrid. To this sue- i 
ceeded an edition which h^ had inoi*e influence I 
than any on the text of later times— the Second j 
Rabbinical Bible, printed by Bomberg at Venice, ! 
i vole, fol , 1525-6. The editorowas the learned 
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Tunisian Jew, R. Jacob ben Chaim* The 
feature of his work lay in the correction of Inc 
text by the prec«*pts of the Masorah, in which he 
»was pitifoundly skilled, and on which, as well as on 
the text itself, his labours were employed. The 
Royal or Antwerp Polyglot, printed by Plantiu, 

8 vols. fol. 1369-72, at the exjieiise of Philip U. of 
S|uiin, and edited by Arias Montanus and others, 
took the Complutensian as the basis of its Hebrew 
text, but compared this with one of Bomberg's, so 
as to produce a mixture of the two. This text was 
followed both in the Paris Polyglot of Le Jay, 

9 vols. fol. 1645, and in Walton*^ Polyglot, London, 
6 vols. fol. 1657. A text compounded of several of 
the preceding was issued by the Leipsic Professor, 
Elias Hutter, at Hamburg, fol. 1587: it was 
intended for students, tlie servile lettere being dis- 
tinguished from the radicals by hollow type. A 
special mention is also due to the laboura of the 
elder Buxtorf, who carefully revised the text aftoi 
the Masorah, publishing it in 8vo. at Basle, 1611, 
and again, after a fresh revision, in his valuabis 
Rabbinical Bible. Neither the text of Hutter nor 
that of Buxtorf was without its permanent in- 
fluence ; but the Hebrew Bible which became the 
standard to subsequent generations was that ol 
Joseph Athias, a learnt rabbi and printer al 
Amsterdam. His text was based on a comparison 
of the previous editions with two MSB. ; one bear- 
ing date 1299, the other a Spanish MS,, boasting 
an antiquity of 900 years. It appeared at Amster- 
dam, 2 vols. 8vo. 1661, with a preface by Leusden, 
professor at Utrecht ; and again, revised afresh, in 
1667. The progeny of the text of Athias was as 
follows : — a. That of Clodius, Fraiikfort*on-Maine, 
8vo. 1677; reprinted, with alterations, 8vo. 1692, 
4to. 1716. 6. That of Jablonsky, Berlin, large 
8vo. or 4to. 1699; reprinted, but less correctly, 
12mo. 1712. c. That of Van der Hooght, Am- 
sterdam and Utrecht, 2 vols. 8vo. 1705. This 
edition, of good reputation for its accuracy, but 
above all for the beauty and distinctness of its type, 
deserves special attention, as constituting our pre- 
sent textus receptus, d. That of Opitz, Kiel, 4to. 
1709. e. That of J. H, Michaelis, Halle, 8vo, 
and 4to. 1720. The modern editions. of the Hebrew 
Bible now in use are all based on Van der Hooght. 
4, Critical Labours and Apparatus. — I'he hisloiy 
of the criticism of the text lias already been brought 
down to the period of the labouis of the Masoiets 
and their imnieiiinte successors. It must be here 
r(»umed. In the early part of the 13th century, 
R. Meir Levita, a native of Buigos and inhabitant 
of Toledo, known by abbreviation as Haramah, by 
patronymic as Todrosius, wrote a critical work on 
the Pentateuch chilled The Book of the Masorah 
the Hedge of the Law, in which he endeavoured, 
by a collation of MSS., to asceriain the true reading 
in various passages. At a later pei iod K. Menuhem 
de Lonzano collated ten MSS., chiefly Spanish, 
some of them five or six centuries old, with Bom- 
berg’s 4to. Bible of 1544. The results were given 
in the work “ Light of the Law,” printed at Venice, 
1618. They relate only to the Pentateuch. A 
more important work was that of R. Solomon Nona 
of Mantua, in the 17th century, “ Repairer of the 
Breach ; ” a copious criticed commentary on the 
whole of the 0. T., drawn up with the aid of MSS. 
and editions, of the Masorah, Talmud, and all other 
Jewish resources within his reach. In 1746 the 
expectations of the public woi-e raised by the jPro< 
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hgomem of Houbigimt^ of the Oratory at Parts 5 
and in 1753 his edition appeared, splendidly printed, 
in 4 vols. fol. The text was tliat of Van der Hooght, 
divested of points, and of every vestige of the 
Masoraii. In the notes copious emendations were 
introduced. In the same year, 1753, appeared at 
Oxford Kennicott’s first Dissei'taiion on the state of 
the Printed Text; the second followed in 1759. 
The result of these and of the atithor’s subsequent 
annual reports was a subscription of nearly 10,000/. 
to defray the expenses of a collation of Hebrew 
MyS. throughout Kurope, which was performed 
from 1760 to 17g9, partly by Kennicott himself, 
but chiefly, under his direction, by Professor Bruns 
of Helmstadt and others. The collation extended 
in all to 581 Jewish and 16 SamariUn MSS., and 
40 printed editions, Jewish woiks, &c. ; of which, 
however, only about half were collated throughout, 
the rest in select pasvaa:es. The fruits appeared at 
Oxfoid in 2 vols. fol. 1776-80 : the text is Van der 
HooghPs# unpointed ; the various readings arc given 
below; comparisons are al'O made of the Jewish 
and Samaritan texts of the Pentateurh, and of the 
parallel passages in Samuel and Chronicles, &c. 
The labours of Kennicott were snp])lemented by 
those of De Ro-'Si, professor at Paiina. His plan 
differe<l materially fiom Kennicott’s; he conflnetl 
himself to a specification of the various readings in 
select passages ; hut for these he supplied also the 
critical evidence to be obtained fioni the ancient 
versions, andfioni all the various Jewish authorituHs. 
For the passages on which it tieats, the evidence in 
De Rossi’s woik may be regardetl as almost com- 
plete. A small Bible, with the text of Reineccius, 
runda selection of the more important readings of 
Kennicott and I>e I’ossi, was issued by Dddeilein 
and Meisner at Leipsic, 8vo. 1793, it is printed 
(except some copies) on bad pa|>er, and is reputed 
veiy incorrect. A better ciitical edition is that of 
Jahn, Vienna, 4 vols, 8vo, 1806. The first at- 
tempt to turn the new critical collations to public 
»UM;ouut was made by Boothroyd, in his unjwinted 
Bible, with various Tradings and Knglish notes, 
Pontefract, 4to. 1810-10, at a time when Houbi- 
gant’s ])riuciples w^re still in the ascendant. This 
was followed 1821 by Hamilton’s Codex Criticus, 
modelled on the plan of the N. T. of Grieshach. 
The most imputant contribution towards the form- 
ation of a revised text that has yet appeared is 
Dr* Diividson’s Hebrew Text of the 0. 7',, rexi^ed 
from critical Sources^ 1855. It presents a con- 
venient epitome of the more important various 
readings of the MSS. and of the Masorah, with the 
authorities for them. It must be confessed that 
little has yet been done for the systematic ciiticism 
of the Hebrew text from the ancient versions, in 
comparison with what might be accomplished. We 
nave even yet to leara what ciitical treasures those 
versions really contain. It might be well, too, if 
along with the vei'sion- readings were collected 
together all, or at least all the more imjiortnnt, 
conjectural emendations of the Hebrew text profK)«ed 
by various Rcholai-s during the last hundrea yeai-s, 
which at present lie buried in their several com- 
mentaries and otlier publications. 5. Principles of 
OaYicism.— The method of procedure required in 
the criticism of the 0. T. is widely different from 
that practised* in the criticism of' the N. T. Our 
0. T, textus receptus is a far more faithful re- 
presentation of the genuine Scripture, but, on the 
;ther hand, the means of detecting and <»vrecting 
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the errors contained in it are mom precarious, the 
results are more uncertain, and the ratio borne by 
the value of the diplomatic evidence of MSS. to 
that of a good critical judgment and sagacity is 
greatly diminished. It is indeed to the diivct 
testimony of the MSS. that, in endeavouring to 
establish the true text, we must first have recourse. 
Where the MSS. disagree, it has been laid down as 
a canon that We ought not to let the mere numerical 
majority preponderate, but should examine what is 
the reading of the earliest and best. The MSS. 
lead us for the most part only to our firet sure 
standing-ground, the Masoretic text ; in other 
woi-ds, to the average written text of a period later 
by a thousand or fifteen hundred years than the 
latest book of the 0- T. In ascending upwards 
from the Masoretic text, our first critical materials 
are the Masoietic Kens, valuable as witnesses to 
the pieservatiou of many authentic readings. A 
Keri therefore is not to be received in preference to 
a Chethib unless confirmetl by other sufficient evi<l- 
encfi, external or internal ; and in reference to the 
Kens let the rule be borne in mind, “ Proclivi 
sciiptioni praestat ardna,” many of them being but 
aibitraiy softenings down of dillicult readings in 
the genuine text. The expiess assertions of the 
Masorah, as also of the Targnm, respecting the 
true leading in particular passages, are of couise 
important. Fiona these we ascend to the version 
of Jerome, the most thoroughly trustworthy 
authority on which we have to lely in our en- 
deavouis to amend the Masoietic te.^t. l)e{>endeiit 
as Jerome was, for his knowl(‘ilge of the llehiew 
text and everything respecting it, on the Palestinian 
Jews, and accurate as arc his renderings, it is 
not too ^mneh to say that a llcbiew reading 
which can be shown to liave bemi received by 
Jerome, should, if sanctioned or countenancrtl by 
the 'rargura, be so far preferred to one nphelil 
by the uniteil testimony of all MrfS. whatever. 
Of the other versions, although more ancient, none 
can on the whole be veckoiieil, in a critical point of 
view, so valuable as his. Of the Greek versions 
of Aqiiila, Symmaclius, and 'fheodotion, wo posso'^s 
but mere fragments. The Syriac bears tlie impress 
of having been made too much under the influence 
of the Septuagint. 'fhe Targums are too often para- 
phrastic. Still they all furnish most important 
material for the correct itui of the Masoretic text; 
and their cumulative evidence, when they all concui* 
in a reading difterent to that which it contains, is 
veiy strong. The Septuagint itself, venerable for its 
antiquity, but on various accounts untrustworthy 
in the readings which it i-epresents, must be treated 
for critical purposes in the same way as the Ma.sor- 
etic Keris. I’he presence of any Hebrew reading 
in it can pass for little, unless it can be independ- 
ently shown to be probable that that reading is 
the true one. In the opposite diiection of con- 
fiiming a Masoretic reading against which latei’ 
te^timouies militate, the authority of the Septuagint, 
oh account of its age, necessarily stands high. 
Similar remarks would, a priori^ seem to apply to 
the critical use of the Samaritan Pentateuch ; it is, 
however, doubtful whether that ilocument be of 
any real additional \alue. In the case of the O. T., 
unlike that of the N. another source of emend- 
ations is genei’ftlly allov^ed, viz. critical conjecti re. 
The comparative purity of the Hebrew text is prob- 
ably diflerent in different parts of the 0, T, I9 
the ravision of ^r. Davidson, who lias generally 
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restricted himself to tlie admiswon of ooi’rections 
warranted by MS., Masoretic, or Talmudic authority, 
those in the book of Genesis do not exceed It; 
those in the Psalms ai*e proponionately three times 
as numerous ; those in the historical books and the 
Prophets are proportionately more numerous than 
thoi>e in the Psalms. In all emendations of the 
text, whether made with the aid of the cntical 
materials which we possess, or by critical conjecture, 
it is essential that the proposed reading be one from 
which the existing reading may have been derived : 
hence the necessity of attention to the means by 
which corruptions wem introduced into the text. 
One letter was accidentally exchanged by a tran- 
scriber for another. Words, or parts of words, 
were repeated; or they were dropped, and this 
especially when they ended like thoSe that preceded. 
Occasionally a letter may have travelled from one 
word, or a word fiom one verse, to another. Wilful 
coiruption of the text on polemical grounds has also 
been occasionally charged upon the Jews ; but the 
flllpgatijn has not been proved, and their knoWn 
I'tveionce for the text militates against it. To the 
r.riticism of the vowel-marks the same general prin- 
ciples must be applied, mutatis mutandiSy as to that 
of the consonants. Nothing can be more remote 
fi-om the truth than the notion that we are at 
liberty to supply vowels to the text at our un- 
fettered disci etion. 

B. INTEHPRETATION OF THE OlO TESTAMENT. 
— 1. Historij of the Interpretation . — We shall here 
endeavour to present a brief but comprehensive 
sketch of the treatment which the scriptures of the 
0. T. have in ditl’eveiit ages received. At the period 
of the rise of Christianity two opposite tendencies 
had manifested themselves in the interpretation of 
them among the Jews; the one to an extreme lite- 
ralism, the other to an arbitrary allegorism. The 
former of these was mainly developed in Palestine, 
where the Law of Moses was, from the nature 
of things, most completely observed. The Jewish 
teachei-s, acknowledging the obligation of that law 
in its minutest precepts, but overlooking the moral 
principles on which those precepts were founded and 
which they should have unfolded from them, there 
endeavoured to supply by other means the imper- 
fections inherent in every law in its mere literal 
acceptation. On the otlier hand at Alexandria the 
allegorizing tendency prevailed. Germs of it had 
appeared in the apociyphal writings, as where in 
the Book of Wisdom {xvlii, 24) the priestly vest- 
ments of Aaron had b^n treated as symbolical of 
the universe. It had been fosteied by Aristobukis, 
and at length, two centuries later, it culminated in 
Philo, from whose works we best gather the form 
which it assumed. For in the genei'al principles of 
interpretation which Philo adoptwl, he was but fol- 
lowing, as he himself assures us, in the track which 
had been previously marked out by those, probably 
the Therapeutae, under whom he had studied. His 
expositions have chielly reference to the writings of 
Moses, whom he regarded as the arch-prophet, the 
man initiated above all others into divine mys- 
teries ; and in the persons and things mentioned in 
these writings he tmees, without denying the out- 
ward reality of the narmtive, the mystical designa- 
tions of different abstinot qualities and aspects of 
the invisible. The Alexandrian intei-preters were 
striving to vindicate for the Hebrew Scriptures a 
new dignity in the eyes of the Gentile world, by 
ohowing that Moses had anticipated #11 the doctrines J 
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of the philosophers of Greece. It most not be sup- 
posed that the Palestinian liteialism and the Alex- 
andiian allegorism ever remained entirely distimt. 
in &ct the two extremes of literalism imd arbitrary 
allegorism, in their neglect of the direct moiid 
teaching and prophetical import of Sciipture, had 
too much in common not to mingle I’eadily the one 
with the other. And thus we may trace the 
development of the two distinct yet co-existent 
spheres of Halachah and Hagadah, in which the 
Jewish interpretation of Scripture, as shown by 
the later Jewish writings, ranged. The former 
(“repetition,” “following”) embraced the tradi- 
tional legal deteiminations for practical observance : 
the latter (“discourse”) the unrestrained inter- 
pretation, of no authentic force or immediate prac- 
tical interest. The eaidiest Christian non-apostolic 
treatment of the 0. T. was necessarily much de- 
pendent on that which it had, received from the 
Jews. The Alexandrian allegorism reappears the 
most fully hi the fanciful epistle of Barnabas ; but 
it influenced also the other writings of the sub- 
apostolic Fathers. Kven the Jewish cabbalism passed 
to some extent into the Christian Church, and is 
said to have been largely employed by the Gnostics, 
But this was not to last. Irenaeus, himself not 
altogctlier free from it, raised his voice against it ; 
and Teitullian well laid it down as a canon that the 
words of Scripture were to be interpreted only in 
their logical connexion, and with reference to the 
occasion on which they were uttered. In another 
respect all was changed. The Christian interpretera 
by their belief in Christ stood on a vantage-ground 
for the comprehension of the whole burden of the 
O. T. to which the Jews had never reached ; and 
thus, however they may have erred in the details 
of their interpretations, they were generally con- 
ducted by them to the right conclusions in regard 
of Christian doctrine. The view held by the Chris- 
tian Fathera that the whole doctrine of the N. T, 
had been virtually contained and foreshadowed in 
the Old, generally induced the search in the 0. T. 
for such Christian doctrine rather than for the old 
philosophical dogmas. Their general convictions 
were doubtless here more correct than the (ietails 
which they advanced; and it would be easy to 
multiply from the writings of either J ustin, Tertul- 
lian, or Irenaeus, typical interpretations that could 
no longer be deieuded. It was at Alexandria, 
which through her previous learning had already 
exerted the deepest iiiffuehce on the intciTiretation 
of the O. T., that definite principles of interpreta- 
tion were by a new order of men, the most illud- 
trious and influential teachers in the Christian 
Church, first laid down. Clement here led the way. 
He held that in the Jewish law a fourfold import 
was to be traced ; literal, symbolical, moral, pro- 
phetical. Of these the second was the relic of the 
philosophical element that othera had previously en 
grafted on the Hebrew Sci'ipturcs. Clement was 
succeeded by his scholar Origen. With him biblical 
interpretation showed itself more decidedly Chrie- 
tian; and while the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
moulded anew, became the pemanent inhei’itance 
of the Church, the distinctive symbolical meaning 
which philosophy had placed upon the O. T. dis- 
appeared. Origen recognizes in Scripture, as it 
were, a body, soul, and spirit, answeiing to tlie 
body, TOul, and spirit of man : the fh-st serves for 
the edification of the simple, the second for that of 
the more advanced, the third for that of the perleot 
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The i-eklity anJ the utility of the fiwt, the letter of 
Sci'ipture, he proves by the number of those whose 
fhith is hurtured by it. The second, which Is in 
tact the moral sense of Scripture, he illustmtes by 
*Jie interpretation of Deut. xxv. 4 in 1 Cor. ix, 9. 
The third, however, is that on which he principally 
dwells, showing how the Jewish Law, spiritually 
nnderstooil, contained a shadow of good things to 
come. Both the spiritual and (to use his own 
term) the psychical meaning he held to be always 
present in 15cripture : the bodily not always. Ori- 
geu’s own expositions of Scripture were, no doubt, 
less successful th^ his investigations of the prin- 
ciples on which it ought to be expounded. Yet as 
the appliances which he brought to the study of 
Scripture made him the fathsi* of biblical ciiticism, 
so of all detiiiled Christian scriptural comraentaries 
his were the first; a fact not to be iorgotten by 
those who would estimate aright their sevei al merits 
and defects. The value of Origen’s researches was 
best appraciated, a century later, by Jeiome. He 
adopted and repeated most of Oi igen’s principles ; 
but he exhibited more judgment in the practical ap- 
plication of them ; he devoted more attention to the 
literal interpretation, the basis of the rest, and he 
bi ought also larger stores of learning to bear upon it. 
VVitli Origen he held that Scripture was to be under- 
stood in a thi-eefold manner, literally, tropologically, 
mystically : the first meaning was the lowest, the 
last the highest. But elsewhere he gave a new 
threefold division of Scriptural intcrpi*ctation, iden- 
tifying the etificfil with the literal or first meaning, 
making the allegori<ail or spiritual meaning the 
second, and maintaining that, thirdly, Scripture 
was to be understood “ secundum futurorum beati- 
tudinera.** The influence of Origen^s writings vras 
supicme in the Greek Church for a hundred years 
after his death. Towards the end of the 4th cen- 
tury Diodorc, bishop of Tiu*sus, praviously a pres- 
byter at Antioch, wrote an exposition of the whole 
of the 0. T,, attending only to the letter of ScTip- 
ture. Of the disciples of Diodorc, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia pui-sued an exclusively grammatical in- 
terpretation into a decided rationalism, rejecting the 
greater part of the prophetical reterence of the 
O.T., and maintaining it to be only ai)plied to our 
Saviour by way of accommodation. Chrysostom, 
another disciple of Diodore, followed a sounder 
course, rejecting neither the literal nor the spiritual 
interpretation, but bringing out with much force 
from Scripture its moral lessons. He was followed 
by Theodoret, who interpreted both literally and 
historically, and also allegorically and proplietically. 
In the Western Church the influence of Origen, it 
not so unqualified at the firat, was yet permanently 
greater than in the Eastern. Hilary of Poitiera is 
said by Jerome to have drawn largely fi om Origen in 
his Commentary on the Psalms. But in truth, as a 
practical interpreter, he greatly excelled Origen; 
carefully seeking out not what meaning the Scripture 
might but what it really intended, and drawing 
forth the evangelical sense from the literal with co- 
gency, terseness, and elegance. Here too Augiis- 
Unc stood somewhat in advance of Ot igen ; carefully 
preserving in its integrity the literal sense of the 
historical nan*ative of Sciipture as the substructure 
of the mystical, lest otherwise the latter should 
preve to he but a building in the air. But what- 
ever advances hod been made in the treatment of 
0. T. scripture by the Latins since the days of 
Origen were unhappily not perpetuated. We may 
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see this in the Morals of Gregoiy on the Book of 
Job ; the last great inde}>endent work of a Latin 
Father. Three senses of the sacred text are here 
recognized and pursued in separate threads; the 
historical and literal, the allegorical, an^ the moral. 
But the three have hardly any mutual connexion ; 
the veiy idea of such a connexion is ignored. Such 
was the general character of the interpietation 
which prevailed through the middle ages, during 
which Gregory's work stood in high repute. The 
mystical sense of Scripture was entirely divorced 
from the literal. 'I'he first impulse to the new in- 
vestigation of the literal meaning of the te.xt of the 
0. T. came from the great Jewish commentatora, 
mostly of Spanish origin, of the 11th and following 
centuries; liashi (f 1105), Aben Ezra (fllSV), 
Kimchi (f 1240), and others. Following in the 
wake of these, the converted Jew Nicolaus of Lyre, 
neiir Evreux, in Nonnandy (f 1341), produced his 
Postillae Perpetuae on the Bible, in which, without 
denying the deeper meimings of Scripture, he justly 
contended for the literal as that on which they all 
must rest. Exception was taken to these a century 
later by Paul of Burgos, also a con veiled Jew 
(f 1435), who upheld, by the side of the literal, 
the traditional inteipretatious, to which he was 
probably at heart exclusively attached. But the 
very arguments by which he sought to vindicate 
them showed that the recognition of the value of 
the literal intei-pretation had taken liim root.— 2. 
Principles of fnteipretatim . — From the foregoing 
sketch it will have app(*ared that it has been vejy 
generally recognized that the mterpietation of the 
O. T, embraces the discovery of its literal, moral, 
and spiritual meaning. It has given occasion to 
misrepresentation to speak of the existence in Scrip- 
ture of more than a single sen.se; rather, then, let 
it be said that there are in it three elements, co- 
existing and coalescing with each other, and genei- 
ally requiring each other's presence in order that 
they may be severally manifested. Correspondingly 
too there ai’e three portions of the 0. T. in which 
the respective elements, each in its turn, shine out 
with peculiar lustre. The literal (and historical) 
element is most obviously displayed in the historical 
narrative: the moral is specially honoured in the 
Law, and in the horttdoiy addresses of the Pio- 
phets : the predictions of the Prophets bear emphatic 
witness to tlie prophetical or spiritual. IStill, gener- 
ally, in every portion of the 0. T. the presence of 
all three elements may by the student of Scripture 
be tJ’aced. In perusing the story of the journey oi 
the Israelites through the wilderness, he has the 
historical element in the actual occurience of the 
facts narrated; the moral, in the warnings which 
God's dealings with the people and their own several 
disobediences convey ; luid the spiritual in the pie- 
figuration by that journey, in its several features, 
of the Christian pilgrimage through the wilderness 
of life. If the question be asked. Are the three 
several elements in the 0. T. mutually coextensive? 
we reply, They are certainly coexten.sive in the 
0. T., taken as a whole, and in the several portions 
of it, largely viewed ; yet not so as that they are 
all to be traced in each several section. The his- 
torioil element may occasionally exist alone. On 
the other lituid there are passages of direct and 
simple moral exhoi*tation, e. p. a considerable part 
of the Book of Proveros, into which the historical 
element hardly entera. Occasionally also, as in 
Pmlm ii., the ]|i‘o{du)tir.al element, though not alt^ 
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/fother divorced fmm the historical and the moral 
vet completely overshadow’s them. That we soouid 
tise the New Testament as the key to the true 
meaning of the Old, and should seek to intei’pret 
the latter as it was interpreted by our Lord and His 
apostles, is in accordance both with the spirit of 
wl)at the earlier Fathers asseited respecting the 
value of the tradition recetved from them, and with 
the appeals to the N. T. by which Origen defended 
and foitiried the threefold method of inteipretation. 
But here it is the analogy of the N. T. inteipreta- 
tions that we must follow ; for it were unreasonable 
to suppose that the wliole of the Old Testament 
would be found completely interpreted in the New. 
With these preliminary observations we may glance 
at the several blanches of the interpreters task. 
First, then, Scripture has its outward toim or body, 
all the several details of which he will have to ex- 
plore and to analyse. He must ascertain the thing 
outwai-dly asserted, commanded, foietold, prayed 
for, or the like ; and this with referenije, so far as 
is possible, to the historical occasion and circum- 
stances, the time, the place, the political and social 
position, the manner of life, the surrounding influ- 
ences, t])e distinctive cliaracter, and the object in 
view, alike of the writei*s, the persons addiessed, 
and the persons who appear npoti the scene. Taken 
in its wide sense, the outward form of Scripture 
will itself, no doubt, include much that is figura- 
tive. To the outward form of Scriptuie thus be- 
long all metonymies, in which one name is substi- 
tuted for another ; and metaphors, in which a word 
is transformed from its proper to a cognate signific- 
ation ; so also all prosopopeias, or personifications ; 
and even ail anthropomorphic and anthropopathic 
descriptions of Clod, which could never have been 
understood in a purely literal sense, at least By any 
of the riglit^minded among God’s people. It is not 
to be denied that it is diilicult, perliaps impoasible, 
to draw the exact line where the province of spi- 
ritual interpretation begins and that of historical 
erds. On the one hand the spiritual significance 
of a passage may occasionally, perhaps often, throw 
light on the historical element iuvolve'l in it: on 
the other hand the very large use of figurative 
language in tlie O. T., and more especially in the 
prophecies, prepares us for the recognition of the 
yet more deeply figurative and essentially allegorical 
import which runs through the whole. Yet no 
unhallowed or unworthy task can it ever be to 
study, even for its own sake, the hi.storical form 
in which the O. T. comes to us clothed. Even by 
itself it proclaims to us the historical workings of 
God, and reveals the care wherewith He has ever 
watched over the interests of His Church. Above 
all the history of the 0. T. is the indispensable 
preface to the historical advent of the Son of God 
in the flesh. We need hardly labour to prove that 
the N. T. recognizes the general hi.storical character 
of wlmt the 0. T. records. Of course in reference 
to that which is not related as flain matter of 
history, there w'lll always remain the question how 
far the descriptions are to be viewed as definitely 
historical, how far as diavvn, for a specific puipo4, 
from the imagination. Such a question presents 
itself, for example, in the book of Job, It is one 
which must plainly be in each case decided accord- 
ing to the particular circumstances. In examining 
the extent of the historical element in the pro- 
phecies, both of the prophets and the psalmists, we 
inuft between those wiiich we either 


t definitely know or may reasonably asenme to have 
‘ been fulfilled at a period not entirely distant from 
that at which they were uttered* and those which 
reached far beyond in their prospective refewnoe. 
The former, once fulfilled, were thenccfoiih annexed 
to the domain of lM!»tory (Is. xvii. ; Ps. evii. S3). 
With the prophecies of more distant M'ope the case 
stood thus. A picture was presented to the pro* 
phet’s gaze, embodying an outwai*d representation 
of certain future spiritual struggles, judgments, tri- 
umphs, or blessings ; a picture suggested in general 
by the historical circumstances of tlie piesent(Zech. 
vi. 9-15; Ps. v., Ixxii.), or of the past (Ez. xx. 
35, 86 ; Is. xi. 15, xiviii. 21 ; Ps.*xcix. 6, seqq.), 
or of the near future, already anticipated and 
viewed ns present (Is. xlix. 7-26 ; Ps. Ivii. 6-11), 
or of all these variously coinbine<l, altered, and 
heightened by the imagination. But it does not 
follow that that picture was ever outwardly brought 
to pass: the local had been exchanged for the spi- 
ritual, the outward type had merged in the inward 
reality before the fulfilment of the prophecy took 
effect. Respecting the rudiments of interprefation, 
let the following here suffice; — The knowledge of 
the meanings of Hebrew words is gatheied (a) from 
the context, (6) from fiarallel passages, (c) from the 
traditional interpretations preserved in Jewish com- 
mentaries and dictionaries, (d) from the ancient 
versions, (f) from the cognate languages, Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Ambic. The syntax must be almost 
wholly gathered from the 0. T, itself; and for the 
special syntax of the poetical books, while the im- 
portam« of a study of the Hebrew parallelism is 
now generally recognized, more attention needs to 
be bestowed than has been bestowed hitherto on 
the ceutiailism and inversion by which the poetical 
structure and language is often marked. Fiom the 
outward form of the 0. T, we proceed to its moral 
element or soul. It was with reference to this that 
St. Paul declared tliat all Scripture was given hy 
inspiration of God, and was profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness (2 Tim. iii. 16) ; and it is in the implicit 
recognition of the essentially moral character of the 
whole, that our Lord and His apostles not only ap- 
peal to its direct precepts (c. g. Matt. xv. 4 ; xix, 
IT-ISL and set foith the fulness of their bearing 
(e,g. M.itt. ix. l3), but al>o lay bare moral lessons 
in 0. T. passages which lie rather beneath the sur- 
face than uj)on it (Matt. xix. 5, 6, xxii. 32 ; John 
X. 34, 35; Acts vii. 48, 49; 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10; 2 
Cor. viii. 13-15).' With regard more particuJai Jy 
to the Law, our Loi*d shows in His Sermon on the 
Mount how deep is tlie moral teaching implied in 
its letter ; and in His denunciation of the Pharisees, 
upbraids them for their omission of its weiglitier 
matters — ^judgment, mercy, and faith. The history 
too of the 0. T, finds frequent reference matle in 
iheN.T. to its moral teaching (Luke vi. 3; Rom. 
iv., ix. 17; 1 Cor. x. 6-11; Heb. Hi. 7-11, xi.; 

2 Pet. ii. 15-16 ; 1 John iii. 12). The interpreter 
of the O. T. will have, among his othej tasks, tc 
analyse in the liv^es set before him the various yet 
generally mingled workings of the spirit of holiness 
and of the spirit of sin. The moral errora by which 
the lives of even the greatest saints were disfigured 
are related, and that for our instruction, but not 
generally criticized. The 0. T. sets before ns just 
those lives — the lives generally of religious men— • 
which will best lepay OvO* study, and will most 
strongly suggest the moral lessons that God would 
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have os leam ; and herein it is that, in regard of 
the moral aspects of the 0. T, histoiy, we may most 
surely trace the overruling inBuence of the Holy 
Spirit by which the sacred historians wrote. But 
the 0. T. has further its spiritual and therefore 
pro})hetical element. Our attention is here first 
attracted to the avowedly predictive paiia of the O. 
T., of the prospective refemioe of wliich, at the time 
tliat they were uttei'ed, no question can exist, and 
the majority of which still awaited their fulHlraent 
when the Uedeemer of the world was born. With 
Christ the new eja of the fulfilment of prophecy 
commenced. A marvellous amount there was in 
His pei'son of the veritication of the very letter of 
prophecy — partly that it might be seen how defin- 
itely all had pointed to Him ; pai-tly because His 
Oiitwai'd mission, up to the time of His cftath, was 
but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, and the 
letter had not yet been finally superseded by the 
spirit. Yet it would plainly be impossible to sup- 
pose that the significance of such prophecies as 
Zech. ix. 9 was exhausted by the mere outward 
verification. Hence the entire absence from the 
K. T. of any recognition, by either Christ or His 
apostles, of such prospective outward glories as the 
prophecies, literally interpreted, would still have 
implied. The language of the ancient prophecies 
is everywhere applied to the gatheiing together, the 
privileges, and the triumphs of the universal body 
of Christ (John x. 16, xi. 52 ; Acts ii. 39, xv. 
15-17 ; Kom. ix. 25, 26, 32, 33, x. 11, 13, xi. 25, 
26, 27, &c.). Kven apart, however, fiom the 
authoritative interpretation thus placed uj)on them, 
the pro}>hecies contain within themselves, in suffi- 
cient measuie, the evidence of their spiritual import. 
The substance of these prophecies is the glory of the 
Redeemer’s spiritual kingdom : it is but the form 
that is derived from the outward circumstances of 
the career of Cod's ancient people, which had 
passed, or all but passed, away before the fulfilment 
of the promised blessings commenced. Nor was 
even the fonn in which the announcement of the 
new blessings had been clothed to be rudely cast 
aside : the imagery of the prophets is on every ac- 
count justly dear to us, and from love, no le^s than 
from habit, we still speak the language of Canaan. 
But then arises the question. Must not this language 
have been divinely de>igned from the first as the 
language of God’s Church? The typical import 
of the Israelitish tabernacle and litual w'orship is 
implied in Heb. ix. (“ the Holy Ghost this signi- 
fying and is almost universally allowed ; and it 
is not easy to tear asunder the events of Israel’s his- 
tory from the ceremonies of Israel’s worship ; nor 
yet, again, the events of the preceding history of the 
patriarchs from those of the history of Israel. The 
N. T. itself implies the typical import of a large 
part of the 0. T. narrative. In the 0. T. itself we 
have, and tins even in the latest times, events and 
persons expressly treated as typical (Ps. cxviii. 22 ; 
Zech. iii., vi. 9, &c.). A further testimony to the 
typical character of the history of the Old Testa- 
ment is furnished by the typical character of the 
events related even in the New. All our Lord's 
miracles wei*e essentially typical. So too the out- 
waa-d fulfilments of prophecy in the 'Redeemer's life 
were types of the deeper though less immediately 
striking fulfilment which it was to continue to re- 
ceive ideally. It is not unlikely that there is an 
an willingness to recognize the spiritual element in i 
the hiatorical parts of the 0. T., arising from the 
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fear that the recognition of it may endanger that of 
the historical tmth of the events necoid^. Nor is 
such danger altogether vislonaiy ; for one-dded and 
prejudiced contemplation will be evei' so abusing 
one element of Scripture as thereby to cast a slight 
upon the rest. But this does not affect its exist- 
ence. Of another danger besetting the .path of the 
spiritual iutei-preter of the 0. T., we have a warn- 
ing in the unedifying puerilities into which some 
have fallen. Against such he will guard by fore- 
going too curious a search for mere external re- 
semMance between the Old 'I'estament and the New, 
though withal thankfully recognizing them wherever 
they present themselves. The spiritual interpreta- 
tion must rest upon both the literal and the moral ; 
and there can be no spiritual analogy between things 
which have nought morally in common. One con- 
sequence of this principle will of course be, that we 
must never be content to rest in any mere outward 
fulfilment of prophecy. However remarkable the 
outward fulfilment be, it must always guide us to 
some deeper analogy, in which a moral element is 
involved. Another consequence of the foregoing 
principle of interpretation will be that that which 
was forbidden or sinful can, so far as it was sinful, 
not be regarded as typical of that which is free from 
sin. So again that which was tolerated rather than 
approved may contain within itself the type of 
something imperfect, in contrast to that which is 
more pei feet. 

C. Quotations from tiik Old Testament 
IN THE New Testament, — The New Testament 
quotations from the Old form one of the outward 
bonds of connexion between the two parts of the 
Bible. They are manifold in kind, Some of the 
passages quoted contain prophecies or involve types 
of which the N. T. writers designed to indicate the 
fulfilment. Others are introduced as direct logical 
supports to the doctiiiies which they were enforcing. 
It may not be easy to distribute all the quotations 
into their distinctive classes; but among those in 
which a prophetical or typical force is ascribed in 
the N. T. to the passage quoted, may fairly be 
reckoned all that are introduced with an intimation 
that the Scripture was “ fulfilled and it may be 
observed that the word “ fulfil,” as applied to the 
accomplishment of what had been predi(5ted or fore- 
shadowed, is in the N, T. only used by our Lord 
Himself and his companion apostles. In the quota- 
tions of all kinds from the Old Testament in the 
New, we find a continual variation from the letter 
of the older Sciiptures. To this variation thieo 
causes may be specified as having contributed 
First, all the N. T. writers quoted from the Septua- 
gint ; con-ecting it indeed more or less by the He- 
brew, especially when it was needful for their 
purpose ; occasionally deserting it altogether ; still 
abiding by it to so large an extent as to show that 
it was the primary source whence their quotations 
were di’awn. Secondly, the N. T. writers must 
have frequently quoted from memory. Thirdly, 
combined with this, there was an alteration of con- 
scious or unconscious design. Sometimes* the object 
of this was to obtain inci'eased force. Sometimes 
an 0. T. passage is abridged, and in the abridgment 
so adjusted, by a little alteration, as to present an 
aspect of completeness, and yet omit what is foreign 
to the immediate pui’pose (Acts i. 20 ; 1 Cor. i. 31.) 
At other times a passage is enlaiged by the incor- 
poration of a passage from another source : thus iu 
lUke iv. 18, 19, although the couteute are pit>* 
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fesiMdly those read by our Lord from le. UL, we 
have the words ** to set at liberty them that aie 
b’uised/* introduced from Is. Iviii, 6 (Sept.) ; simi- 
larly in Rom. xi. 8 , Deut. xxix. 4 is combined with 
Js. xXix, 10. In some cases still gi eater liberty of 
alteration is assumed. In some places again, the 
actual words of the original are taken up, but em- 
ployed with a new meaning. Almost more remai’k- 
able than any alteration in the quotation itself, is 
the circumstance that in Matt, xxvii. 9 , Jeremiah 
should be named as the author of a prophecy really 
delivered by Zechariah: the reiuson being that the 
prophecy is based upon that in Jei*. xviii., xix., and 
that without a reference to this original source the 
most essential features of the fulfilment of Zecha- 
riah's prophecy would be misunderstood. The 
above examples will sufficiently illustrate the free- 
dom with which the apostles and evangelists inter- 
W'ove the older Scriptures Into their writings. It 
could only result in failure were we to attempt any 
merely mechanical account of variations frem the 
0. T. text which are essentially not mechanical. 

Olive. No tree is more closely associated with 
the history and civilization of man. Our concern 
with it here is in its sacred relations, and in its 
connexion with Judaea and the Jewish people. 
Many of tlie Scriptural associations of the olive- 
tree are singularly poetical. It has this remarkable 
interest, in the first place, that its foliage is the 
eai liest that is mentioned by name, when the watere 
of the flood began to retire (Gen. viii. 11). Next 
we find it the most prominent tree in the cai liest 
allegory (Judg, ix. 8, 9). With David it is the 
emblem of piosperity aiul the divine blessing (Ps. 
hi. 8, cxxviii. 3). So with the later prophets it is 
the symbol of beauty, luxuriance, and strength. 
We must bear in mind, in reading this imagery, 
that the olive was among the most abundant and 
characteristic vegetation of Judaea. Thus after the 
captivity, when the Israelites kept the Feast of 
Tabernacles, we find them, among other blanches 
for the booths, bringing “ olive-branches’* from the 
“mount” (Nell. viii. 15). “The mount” is 
doubtless the famous Olivet, or Mount of Olives, 
the “ Olivetum” of the Vulgate. Turning now to 
the mystic imagery of Zechariah (iv. 3, 11-14), 
and of St. John in the Afiocalypse (Kev. xi. 3, 4), 
we find the olive-tree used, in both cases, in a very 
remarkable way. Finally, in the argumentation of 
St. Paul concerning the relative positions of the 
Jews and Gentiles in the counsels of God, this tree 
suj)plies the basis of one of his most forcible alle- 
goiios (Rom. xi. 16-25), The Gentiles are the 
wild olive ” grafted m upon the “ good olive,” to 
which once the Jews belonged, and with which they 
may again be incoiporated. Tlie olive-tree grows 
fieely almost eveiy where on the shores ot the Medi- 
terranean, bat it was peculiai ly abundant in Pales- 
tine. See Deut. vi. 11, viii. 8, xxviii. 40. Olive- 
yards are a matter of course in desci’iptions of the 
country like vineyards and corn-fields (Judg. xv. 
5 ; 1 Sam. viii. 14). The kings had very extensive 
ones (1 Chr. xxvii. 28). Even now the tree is very 
abundant in the country. Almost eveiy village has | 
its olive-grove. Certain disti icts may be specified 
w'here at various times this tiee has been vei*y 
luxuriant. The cultivation of the olive-tree had j 
the closest connexion with the domestic life of the 
Israelites (2 Chr. ii. 10), their trade (Ez. xxvii. 17 ; 
Hos. xii. 1), and even their public c-ei-emonies and 
religious worehip* The oil wj\s used in coronations; 
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thus it was an emblem of sovereignty (1 Sam. x, 1, 
xli. 3, 5). it was also mixed with the offerings in 
sacrifice (Lev. ii. 1, 2, 6, 16). For the burning of 
it in common lamps see Matt, xxv, 3, 4, 8. The 
use of it on the hair and skin waa customary, and 
indicative of cheerfulness (Ps. xxiii. 6, Matt. vi. 17), 
It was also employed m^icinaily in surgical cases 
(Luke X. 34), See again Mark vi. 13; Jam. r. 14, 
for its use in combination with prayer on behalf of 
the sick. In Solomon’s temple the cherubim were 
“ of olive-tree” (IK. vi. 23), as also the doore (vere. 
S-l, 32) and the posts (ver. 33). Ah to the bendes 
(.lam. iii. 12 ; 2 Esd. xvi. 29), which produce the 
oil, they were sometimes gatheml shaking the 
tree (Is. xxiv, 13), sometimes by beating it (Deut. 
xxiv. 20). Then followed the weacling of the fruit 
(Deut. xxffiii. 24; Mic. vi. 15). Hence the men- 
tion of “oil-fats” (Joel ii. 24). The wind was 
dreaded by the cultivator of the olive, foi’ the least 
rufiJing of a breeze is apt to cause the flowers to 
fall (Job XV. 33). It is needless to add that tlie 
locust was a formidable enemy of tlie olive (Amos 
iv. 9). It happened not uiifreqiiently that hopes 
were disappoiuteil, and that “ the labour of the 
olive failed” (Hab. iii. 17). As to the growth of 
the tree, it thrives best in warn and sunny situa- 
tions. It is of a moderate height, with knotty 
gnarled trunks, and a smooth ash-coloured bark. 
It gi'ows slowly, but it lives to an immense age. 
Its look is singularly indicative of tenacious vigour ; 
and this is the foice of wliat is said in Scripture of 
its “ greenness,” as emblematic of strength and 
prosperity. The leaves, too, are not deciduous. 
Those who see olives for tlie first time are occa- 
sionally disappointed by the dusty colour of their 
foliage; but those who are familiar with them find 
ail inexpressible chaim in the rippling changes of 
their slender grey-green leaves. 

Olives, Mount of. The exact expression “ the 
Mount of Olives” occure in the 0. T. in Zech. xiv. 
4 only ; in the other places of the O. T. in whicli it 
is icfcrred to, the form employed is the “ accent of 
the olives” (2 Sam. xv. 30; A. V. inaccurately 
“the ascent of Mount Olivet”), or simply “the 
Mount” (Neh. viii. 15), “the mount facing .Jeru- 
salem” (1 K. xi. 7), or “ the mountain which is 
on the east side of the city ” (Ez. xi. 23). In the 
N, T. three foniis of the word occur : 1. The usual 
one, “ the Mount of Olives.” 2. By St. Luke 
twice (xix. 29, xxi. 37), “ the mount called Elaibo.” 
3, Also by St. Luke (Acts i. 12), the “ mount 
called Olivet.” It is the well-known eminence on 
the east of Jerusalem, intimately and charact-* 
eristically connected with some of the gravest and 
most significant events of the history of the Old 
Testament, the New Testament, and the intei*- 
vening times, and one of the firmest links by which 
the tw'o are united ; the scene of the flight of David 
and the triumphal progi'ess of the Son of David, of 
the idolatry of Solomon, and the agony and be- 
trayal of Christ. If anything were wanting to fix 
the position of the Mount of Olives, it would be 
amply settled by the account of the firet of the 
events just named, as related hi 2 Sam. xv,, with 
the elucidations of the LXX. and Josephus {Avi* 
vii. 9). David’s object was to place the ^loi’dan 
between himself and Absalom. He therefore fiiee 
by the imd called “the road of the wildeiness** 
(xv. 23). This leads him across the Kidreu, past 
the well-known olive-tree (LXX.) which niark^ tlie 
pail), up the toilsome ascent eff the mouut-^else* 
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where exactly described as fadne Jerusalem on the 
east (I K. XI. 7 ; Kz. xi. 23; Mk. till. 3)-’to the 
summit, whei'e was a oonsecitited at which he 
wiis accustomed to worship God. At this spot he 
again performed his devotions — it must have seemed 
Tor the last time — and took his farewell of the city, 
“ with many tears, as one who had lost his king- 
dom/’ He then tunial the summit, and after 
passing Bahurimv piobably about where Bethany 
now stands, continued the descent through the 
“ dry and tliirety land ” until he arrived ** weaiy ’* 
sit tile bank of the river (Joseph. Ant vii. 9, §2-6 ; 
2 Sam, xvi. 14, xxvii. 21, 22). This, which is 
the earliest mention of the Mount of Olives, is also 
a complete introduction to it. The remaining re- 
ferences to it in the Old Testament are but slight. 
The “ high places " which Solomon constructed for 
the gods of his numerous wives, were m the mount 
“ facing Jerusalem ” (1 K. xi. 7) — an expression 
wliich applies to the Mount of Olives only, as in- 
deed all commentators apply it. During the next 
four hundred yeare we have only the brief notice 
of Josiah’s iconodasms at this spot. Another two 
hundred yeare and we find a further mention of it : 
this time in a thoroughly difierent connexion. Jt 
is now the great repository for tiie vegetation of 
the district, planted thick with olive, and the bushy 
myrtle, and the feathery palm. “ Go out” of the 
city into the mount ” — was the command of Ezia 
for tlie celebration of the first anniversary of the 
Kea.st of Tabernacles after the Ileturn from Baby- 
lon — ** and fetch olive branches, and * oil-ti’ee ’ 
branches, and myrtle-boughs, and palm-leaves, and 
branches of thick trees to make booths, as it is 
written” (Neh. viii. 15). The cultivated and um- 
brageous character which is implied in this descrip- 
tion, as well as in the name of the mount, is re- 
tained till the N. T. times. At this point in the 
histoiy it.will be convenient to describe the situa- 
tion and appearance of the Mount of Olives, It is 
not so much a “ mount” as a ridge, of rather more 
than n mile m length, running in geneial direction 
north and south ; covering the whole eastern side of 
the city. At its noithern end the vidge bends lound 
to the wwt, so as to form an enclosure to the city 
on tlmt side also. But there is this difference, that 
whereas on the north a space of neai ly a mile of 
toleiably level surliice inteiTeiies betw'een tlie walls 
of the city and the rising ground, on the east the 
mount is close to the walls, parted only by that 
wliich from the city itself seems no pairing at all — 
the narrow ravine of tlie Kidron. It is this poition 
•which is the real Mount of Olives of the history. 
J’lie noithern part is, though geologically contin- 
uous, a distiiu t mountain. We will therefore con- 
iine ourselves to this portion. In general height it 
is not vei y much above tlie city : 300 ieet higher 
than the Temple mount, hardly more than 100 
above the so-(villed Zion. The word “ridge” hits 
been used above as the only one available for an 
eminence of some length and even height, but that 
word is hardly accurate. There is nothing “ ridge- 
like” in Ihe apjiearance of the Mount of Olives, or 
oi any other of the limestone hills of this district of 
Palestine; all is rounded, swell I itg, and regular in 
form. At a distance its outline is almo&t hori- 
tontal,*giBdtialIy sloping away at its southern end ; 
but when liom below the eastern wall of Jeru- 
salem, it divides itself into tliree, or rather pei haps 
four, independent summits or eminences. Proceed- 
ing from noith to south tbe«« occur in the following 
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order Galilee, or Viri Galilaei ; Mount of tbs 
Ascension; Prephets, subordinate to the last, and 
almost a part of it; Mount of Offence. 1* Of these 
the centml one, distinguished by the minaret and 
domes of the Church of the Ascension, is in every 
way the most important. Three paths lead from 
the valley to the summit. The firet passes under 
the north wall of the enclosure of Gethsemane, and 
follows the line of the depression between the centre 
and the northern hill. The second parts from the 
firet about 50 yards beyond Gethsemane, and strik- 
ing off to the right up the very breast of the hill, 
surmounts the projection on which is the traditional 
spot of the Lafnentation over Jerusalem, and thence 
proceeds directly upwards to the village. The thiid 
leaves the other two at the N.E. comer of Geth- 
semnne, and making a considerable detour to the 
south, visits the so-called “ Tombs of the Prophets,” 
and, following a very slight depression which occurs 
at that park of the mount, arrives in its turn at 
the village. Of these three paths the first, fiorn the 
fact that it follows the natural shape of the ground, 
is unquestionably older than the othere, whicli deviate 
in pui-suit of certain artificial objects. Every con- 
sideration is in favour of its being the road taken 
by David in his flight. It is, with equal probability, 
that usually taken by our Loid and His disciples iu 
their morning and evening transit between Jeru- 
salem and Bethany, and that also by which the 
A|K)stles returned to Jerusalem after the Ascension. 
The central hill, which we are now considering, 
pui*ports to contain the sites of some of the most 
sacred and impressive events of Christian history. 
During tlie middle ages most of these were pro- 
tected by an edifice of some sort ; and to jud^e from 
the rejKirts of the early travellers, the mount must 
at one time have been thickly covered with churclios 
and convents. The majority of these sacreii spots 
now command little or no attention; but three still 
remain, sulBciently sacred — if authentic— to conse- 
emte any place. These are : 1. Gethsemane, at the 
foot of the mount. 2. The sjwt from which our 
J'aviour ascended, on the summit, 3. The place ot 
the Lamentation of Christ over Jerusalem, halt- 
way up. (1.) Of these, Gethsemane is the only 
one which has any claim to be authentic. Its 
claims, however, are considerable: they are spoken 
of elsewhere. (2.) The first person who attached 
the Ascension of Christ to the Mount of Olives 
seems to have been the Empress Helena (A.n. 325), 
Eusebius .states that she erected, as a memorial of 
that event, a sacred house of assembly on the 
highest part of^the mount, where there was a cave 
which a suie tradition testified to be that in which 
the Saviour had imparted mysteries to His dis- 
ciples, But neither this account, nor that of the 
.same author when the cave is again mentioned, do 
more than name the Mount of Olives, generally, as 
the place from which Christ ascended ; they fix no 
definite spot thcieon. It took nearly thi*ee cen- 
turies to harden and nan-ow this general recognition 
of the connexion of the Mount of Olives with Chiist, 
into a lying invention in conteadiction of the Gospi^, 
narrative of the Ascension, (3.) The third of the 
three traditionary spots mentioned — that of the 
Lamentation over Jerusalem (Luke xix. 41-44) — is 
not more happily chosen than that of the Ascension. 
It is on ii maraelon or protuberance which pi ejects 
from the slope of the breast of the hill, about 300 
yards above Gethsemane. The inappropriatenesa 
of this place has been noticed by many ; but Dr, 
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Stanley was the ftrst who gave it its death-blow, 
by pointing out the true spot to take its place. In 
a well-known passage ai* Sinai and Palestine (190- 
193), he shows that the road of our Lord's “ Tri- 
umphal entry*' must have been, not the shoii and 
steep path over the summit us^ by small pailies 
of pedestrians, but the longer and easier route round 
the southern shoulder of the southern of the three 
divisions of the mount. 2. We have spoken of the 
central ai>d principal portion of the mount. Next 
to it on the southern side, separated from it by 
a slight depression, up which the path mentioned 
above as the third takes its course, is a hill which 
appears neither to possess, nor to have possessed, 
any independent name. It is mnarkable only for 
the iact that it contains the ** singular catacomb ** 
known as the “ Tombs of the Prophets,” probably 
in allusion to the words of Christ (Matt, xxiii. 29). 
3. The most southern portion of the Mount of 
Olives is that usually known as the ** Mount of 
Oflerjce,” Mom Offensionis, though by the Arabs 
called Baten el JJawa, “ the bag of the wind." It 
rises next to that last mentioned ; and in the hbllow 
between the two, more marked than the dejn essions 
between the more noitheni portions, runs the road 
from Bethany, which was without doubt the road 
of Chi'ist’s entry to Jerusalem. The title Mount 
of Olfence, or of Scandal, was bestowed on the sup- 
position that it is the “ Mount of Comiption** on 
which Solomon erected the high places for the gods 
of his foreign wives (2 K. xxiii. 13 ; 1 K. xL 7). 
The southern summit is considerably lower than 
the centre one, and, as already remarked, it is much 
rooie definitely sejiarated from the surrounding por- 
tions of the mountain than the others are. It is also 
sterner and inoie repulsive in its form. 4. The 
only one of the four summits remaining to be con- 
sidered is that on the north of the “ Mount of 
Ascension” — the Karem es-Se fiddly or Vineyard of 
the Sportsman ; or, as it is called by the moiiein 
.Latin and Greek Christians, the Viri Galilaei. This 
is a hill of exactly the same character as the Mount 
of the Ascension, and so nearly its equal in height 
that few travellers agree as to which is the more 
lofty. The summits of the two are about 400 
yards apart. It stands directly opposite the N.E. 
corner of Jerusalem, and is approached by the 
path between it and the Mount of Ascension, which 
strikes at the top into a cross patli leading to el- 
Isawij/ch and Anata, The Aiabic name well reflects 
the fruitful chaiacter of the hill, on which there are 
several vineyards, besides much cultivation of otlier 
kinds*. The Christian name is ditif to the' singubu* 
tradition, that here the two angels addressed the 
Apostles after our Lord’s ascension — ** Ye men of 
Galilee I” This idea, which is so incompatible, on 
account of the distance, even with the traditional 
spot of the Ascension, is of late existence and inex- 
plicable origin. The presence of the crowd of 
churches and other edifices implied in the foregoing 
description must have i-endei'ed the Mount of Olives, 
during the eaily ftnd middle ages of Christianity, 
entirely unlike what it was in the time of the 
Jewish kingdom or of our Loid. Except the high 
places on the summit, the only buildings then to be 
seen were probably the walls of the vineyards and 
gardens, and the towers and presses which were 
their invariable accompaniment. But though the 
churches ai'e neaily all demolishetl there must be 
\ oonsideittble difibrence between the asj^t of the 
snounttiin now and in those days whan it received 
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its name from the abandanoe of its olive-groves. It 
does not now stand so pre-eminent in this respect 
atnong the Itills in the neighlxiui'hood of Jerusalem. 
** It is only in the deeper and more secluded slope 
leading up to the northemmust. summit that th<^ 
venerable trees spread into anything like a fbrest.** 
The cedars commemorated by the Talmud, and the 
date-palms implied in the name Bethany, have fared 
still worse: there is not one of either’ to be found 
within many miles., Two religious ceiemoiiies ]ier- 
formed there must have done much to increase the 
numbers who resorted to the mount. I’he appear- 
ance of the new moon was probably watched for, 
cei'tainly proclaimed, from the summit. The second 
ceremony referred to was burning of the Ked Heifer. 
This solemn ceremonial was enacted on the central 
mount, and in a spot so carefully specified that it 
would seem not ditficult to fix it. It was due east 
of the sanctuaiy, and at such an elevation on the 
mount that the ofliciating priest, as he slew the 
animal and sprinkled her blood, could see the facade 
of the sanctuary through the east gate of the 'I'emple. 
To this spot a viaduct was constructed across the 
valley on a double row of arches, so as to raise it 
far above all possible proximity with giaves or 
other defilements. It was jn’obably demolished by 
the Jews themselves on the approach of Titus, or 
even earlier, when I’ompey letl his army by Jericho 
and over the Mount of Olives. This would ac- 
count satisfactorily for its not being alluded to by 
Josephus. 

Ol'ivet (2 Sam. xv. 30; Acts i. 12), probably 
derived trom the Vulgate, in the latter of these two 
passages. [See Olives, Mount op.] 

Olym'pas, a Christian at iloine (Rom. xvi. 15), 
pel haps of the household of Philologus, 

Olym'pixLB, one of the chief epithets of the Greek 
deity Zeus, so lyilled from Mount Olympus in Thes- 
saly, the abode of the gods ( 2 Mucc. vi. 2). 

Omae'rnB. Amuam of the sons of Bani (1 Ksd. 
ix. M ; comp. Exr. x. 34). 

O’mar, sou of Eliphaz the firstbora of Esau, and 
“ duke” or phylardi of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15; 

1 Chr. i. .‘>6). The name is supposed to survive in 
that of the tribe of Arnir Arabs east of the Jordan. 

O'mega, The last letter of llie Greek alphabet, 
as Alpha is the first. It is used metaphorically to 
denote the end of anything : ** I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the ending .... the 
fii-bt and the last” (Kev. i. 8, 11), 

Omer. [Weights and Measures.] 

Om'rL 1. Originally “ captain of the host” to 
Elau, was afterwards himself King of Ismel, and 
founder of the thiid dynasty. When Elah was 
murdered by Zimri at Tirzah, then capital of the 
northern kingdom, Omri was engaged in the siege 
of Gibbethoii, situated in the tribe of Dan, which 
had been occupied by the Philistines. As soon as 
the army heard of Elah’s death, they proclaimed 
Omri king. Thereupon he broke up the siege of 
Gibbethoii, and attacked Tirzah, where Zimri was 
holding his court as king of Israel. The city wae 
taken, and Zimn perished in the flames of the 
palace, after a reign of seven days. Omri, how- 
ever, was not allowed to establish his dynasty with- 
out a struggle against Tibni, whom “ half the 
people” (I K. xvi. 21) desired to raise to the 
throne, and who was brevely assisted by his brother 
Joram (LXX.). The civil war lasted tour years (o£. 
I K. xvi. 15, with 23). After tlie defeat and. depitho^ 
Tibni and Joram, Omri reigned for idx years in 
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Tirzah ; but at the end of that time he transferred 
his residence» probably f]<bm the proved inability of 
Tirzah to stand a siege, to the mountain Shomron, 
better known by its Gi^eek name Samaria, which he 
bought for two talents of silver fi-om a rich man, 
otheiwise unknown, called Shemer. At Samaria 
Omri reigned for six yearn more. He< seems to have 
been a vigorous and unscrupulous ruler, anxious to 
strengthen his dynasty by intercourse and alliances 
with foreign states. The probable date of Omri’s 
accession (t. e. of the deaths of Elah and Zimn) 
was B.C. 935 ; of Tibni^s defeat and the beginning 
of Omri’s sole reign B.C. 931, and of his death B.C. 
919.-2. One of the sons of Becher the son of Ben- 
jamin (1 Chr. vii. 8).— 8. A descendant of Phaj^eif 
the son of Judah (1 Chr. ix. 4).aw4. Son of Michael, 
imd chief of the tnbe of Issachai' in the reign of 
David (1 Chr. xxvi. 18). 

On, the son of Peleth, and one of the chiefs of 
the ti’ibe of Reuben who took part with Korah, 
^Dathan, and A biram in their rovolt against Moses 
(Nura. xvi. 1). His name does not again appear 
in the nariative of the conspiracy, nor is he aiitided 
to when reference is made to the final catastrophe. 
'J'licre is a Rabbinical tiadition to the eficct that he 
was prevailed upon by his wife to withdraw from 
his accomplires. 

On, a town of Lower Egypt, which is mentioned 
in the Bible under at least two names, Beth- 
ISJlEMESn (Jer. xliii. 13), corresponding to the an- 
cient Egyptian sacred name HA-RA, “ the abode of 
the sun,*' and that above, corresponding to the 
common name AN, and perhaps also spoken of as 
Ir-ha-heres. The ancient Egyptian common name 
is written AN, or AN-T, and perhaps ANU ; but 
the essential part of the word is AN, and prob<ibly 
no more was pronounced. There were two towns 
called AN; Heliopolis, distinguished a.*» the noiihcrn, 
AN-MEHEET; and Ilennonthis, in Upper Egypt, 
as the southern, AN-RES. Heliopolis was situate 
on the east side of the Pelusiac branch of tlie Nile, 
just below the point of the Delta, and about twenty 
miles north-east of Memphis. * It was before the 
Roman time the capital of the Heliopolite Nome, 
winch was included in Lower Egypt. Now its site 
is above the ])oint of the Delta, which is the junc- 
tion of the Phatinetic, or Damietta bianch and the 
Bolbitiue, or Uoretta, and about ten niilos to the 
noith-east of Cairo, In the earliest times it must 
have been subject to the 1st dynasty so long as 
their sole rule lasted, which was pci Imps for no 
more than the reigns of Menes (b.c. cir. 2717) and 
Athotliis: it doubtless next came under the govern- 
ment of the Memphites, of the 3rd (b.c. cir. 2640), 
4th, and 6th dynasties : it then passed into the 
hftnds of the Diospolites of the 12th dynasty, and 
the Shepherds of the 15th. During the long period 
of anarchy that followed the rule of the 12th 
oynasty, when Lower Egypt was subject to the 
Shepherd kings. Heliopolis must have been under 
the government of the strangei's. With the acces- 
ifion of the 18th dynasty, it was probably recovered 
by the Egyptians^and thenceforward held by them. 
The chief object of worship at Heliopolis was the 
sun, under the foiins RA, the sun simply, whence 
the sacred name of the place, HA-RA, “ the abode 
of the sun,'* and ATUM, the setting sun, or sun 
of the nether world. The temple of the sun, de- 
scribed by Strabo, is now only represented by the 
single beautiful obelisk, which is of red granite, 
68 feet 2 inches high above the pedestal, and boare 
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a dedication, showing that it was sculptared in Of 
after his 30th year (cir. 2050) by Sesertesen L, fire^ 
king of the 12th dynasty (b.c. cir. 2080-2045). 
Heliopolis was anciently famous for its learnings 
and Eudoxus and Plato studied under its priests; 
but, from the extent of the mounds, it seems tc 
have been always a small town. The firet mention 
of this ]»lace in the Bible is in the history of Joseph, 
to whom we read Pharaoh gave “ to wife Asenatli 
the daughter of Poti-pherah, priest of On** (Gen. 
xli. 45, comp. ver. 50, and xlvi. 20). According 
to the LXX. vei-sion. On was one of the cities built 
for Pharaoh by the oppressed Israelites, for it men- 
tions three “strong cities’* instead of the two 
“ treasure cities” of the Heb., adding On to Pithorn 
and Raamses. Heliopolis lay al no great distance 
from the land of Goshen and from Ibiamses, and pi'o- 
bably Pithom also. Isaiah has been supposed to 
s|)eak of On when lie prophecies that one of the 
five cities in Egypt tliat should speak the language 
of Caiman, should be called Ir-ha-heres, which may 
mean the (!ity of the Sun, whether we take 
“hei-es** to be a Hebrew or an Egyptian word; 
but the reading “ a city of destruction ** seems pre- 
forable, and we have no evidence that there was 
any large Jewish settlement at Heliopolis, although 
there may have been at one time, from its iieainess 
to the town of Onias. Jeremiah sjieaks of On 
under the name Beth-sheniesh, “ tlie house of the 
sun’* (xliii. 13). Perhaps it was on account of 
the many false gods of Heliopolis, that, in Ezekiel 
(xxx. 17), On is written Avon, by a change in the 
punctuatiob, and so made to signify “ vanity,” and 
especially the vanity of idolatry. After the age of 
the prophets we hear no more in Scripture of Helio- 
polis, I.ocal tradition, however, points it out ns 
a place where our Lord and the Virgin came, when 
Joseph brought them into Egypt. 

0 nam. 1 . One of the sons of Shobal the son of 
Seir ((I'eu. xxxvi. 23; I Chr. i. 40).— 2. Tlie 
son of Jerahmeel by his wife Atarah (1 Chr. ii, 
26, 28). 

O'nan. The second son of Judsvh by the Ca- 
naaiiitess, “ the (laughter of Shua** (Cen. xxxviii. 4 ; 
1 Chr. ii, 3). “ What he did was evil in tlie eyes 

of Jehovah, and He slew him also,*’ as He had slain 
his elder brother (Gen. xxxviii. 9). His death took 
place before the family of Jacob went down into 
Egypt (Gen. xlvi. 12 ; Num. xxvi. 19). 

One'simus is the name of the servant or slave in 
whose behalf Paul wrote the Epistle to Philemon. 
He was a native, or certainly an inhabitant of Co- 
lossae, since Paul in writing to the Church* there 
speaks of him (Col. iv. 9) as “ one of you,” Slaves 
were numerous in Phrygia, and the name itself of 
Phrygian was almost synonymous with that of 
slave. Onesimus was one of this unfortunate class 
of persons, as is evident both from the manifest im- 
plication in Phil. 16, and from the general tenor of 
the epistle. The man escaped from his master and 
fled to Rome, where in the midst of its vast popul- 
ation he could hope to be concealed, and to baffle 
the efforts which were so often made in such cases 
for refciking the fugitive. Whether Onesimus had 
any other motive for the flight than the natural 
love of liberty^ we have not the means of deciding 
It has been very ^nerally supposed that he had 
committed some ofience, as theft or embezzlement, 
and feared the punishment of his guilt. Though it 
may be doubted whether Onesimus heard the goS])el 
for the first at Homo, it is beyond questioo 
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that he Iras led to embrace the gospel there through 
the apostle’s instrumentality. The language in 
ver, 10 of the letter is explicit on this point. After 
his conversion, the ipost happy and friendly rela- 
lionS' ^rimg up between the teacher and the dis- 
ciple. The situation of the apostle as a captive and 
an indefatigable labourer for the promotion of the 
gospel (Acts xxviii. 30, 31) must have made him 
keenly alive to the sympathies of Christian friend* 
ship and dependent upon others for various services 
of a pei*son^ natum, important to his efficiency as 
a minister of the word. Onesimus appeal's to have 
supplied this twofold want in an eminent degree. 
Whether Paul desired his presence as a personal 
attendant or as a minister of the gospel, is not 
certain from ver. 13 of the Epistle. 

. Onecdph'oras is named twice only in the N. T., 
viz., 2 Tim. i. 16-18, and iv. 19. In the former 
passage Paul mentions him in tei-ms of grateful love, 
as having a noble courage and generosity in his 
behalf, amid his tiials as a prisoner at Rome, when 
others from whom he expected better things had 
deserted him (2 Tim. iv. 16); and in the latter 
passage he singles out “ the household of Oue!»i- 
phorus” as worthy of a special greeting. It has 
been made a question whether this fi'iend of the 
apostle was still living when the letter to Timothy 
was written, because in both instances Paul speaks 
of ** the household ” (in 2 Tim. i. 1 6) and not sepa- 
rately of Onesiphorus himself. The probability is 
that other members of the family wem also active 
Christians ; and as Paul wished to remember them 
at the same time, he grouped them together (2 Tim. 
iv. 19), and thus delicately recognised the common 
merit, as a sort of family distinction. It is evident 
from 2 Tim. i. 18, that Onesiphoinis had his home 
at Ephesus; though if we restrict the saliftation 
near the close of the Epistle (iv. 19) to his family, 
he himself may possibly have been with Paul at 
Rome when the latter wrote to Timothy. 

Onia'res, a imme introduced into the Greek and 
Syriac texts of I Macc. xii. 20 by a veiy old cor- 
ruption. The true reading is given in the margin 
of the A, V. 

Oni'as, the name of five high priests, of whom 
only two (1 and 3 ) are mention^ in the A. V., but 
an account of all is here given to prevent confusion. 
— 1 , The son and successor of Jaddua, who entered 
on the office about the time of the death of Alex- 
ander the Great, c. B.C. 330-309, or, according to 
Eusebius, 300. According to Josephus he was 
father of Simon the Just,— 3. The son of Simon the 
Just, He was a minor at the time of his father’s 
death (c. B.C. 290), and the high-priesthood was 
occupied in succession by his tancles Eleazar and 
Mauasseh to his exclusion. He entered on the office 
at last c. B.C. 240, and his conduct threatened to 
precipitate the rupture with Egypt, which after- 
wards opened the way for Syrian oppression. Onias 
retained the high-priesthood till his death, c. B.C. 
226, when he was succeeded by his son Simon II.— 
8. The son of Simon IL, who succeeded his father 
in the high-priesthood, c. B.C. 198. Seleucu.s Phi- 
lopator was informed by Simon, governor of the 
Temple, of the riches contained in the sacred ti'ea- 
sury, and 1 m made an attempt to seize them by 
force. At the prayer of Onias, according to the 
tnuiition (2 Macc. iii.), the sacrilege was averted ; 
but the high-priest was obliged to appeal to the 
king himself for support against the machinations of 
Simon, Not jongafterwards Seleucus (Ji sd (ij.c. 1 7 5), 
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and Onias found himself supplanted in the &vour oi 
Antiochus Epiphanes by brother Jason, who re- 
ceived the high-priesthood from the king, Jamixi, 
in turn, was displaced by his youngest brother Me- 
nelauB, who procured the mui^ei* of Onias (c. B,c. 
171 4. The youngest brother of Onias III., who 
bore the same name, which he afterwards exchanged 
for Meneiaus.— 6. The son of Onias 111., who sought 
a refuge in Egypt from the sedition W saci’ilege 
which disgraced Jerusalem. The immediate occa- 
sion of his flight was the triumph of “ the sons ot 
Tobias,” gained by the interference of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Onias, receiving the protection of Ptol. 
Phi lorn etor, endeavoured , to give tr unity to the 
Hellenistic Jews. With this object he founded the 
Temple at Leontopolis. 

Oni'as, the City of, the Begion of Onias, the 

city in which stood the temple built by Onias, and 
the region of the Jewish settlements in Egypt, 
Ptolemy mentions the city as the capital of the He- 
liopolite Home. In the spurious letters given by 
Josephus in the account of the foundation of the 
temple of Onias, it is made to have been at Leon- 
topolis in the Heliopolite nome, and ctilled a strong 
place of Bubastis. Leontopolis was not in the He- 
Jiopolite nome, but in Ptolemy’s time was the 
capital of the Leontopolite, and the mention of it is 
altogether a blunder. 'There is probably also a con- 
fusion as to the city Bubastis. The site of the city 
of Onias is to be looked for in some one of those to 
the northward of Heliopolis which are called 'Tel- 
cUYahood, “ the Mound of the Jews,” or Tel-el- 
Yahoodeeyeh, “ tlie Jewish Mound.” Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson thinks that there is little doubt that it 
is one which stands in the cultivated land near 
Shibbeen, to the northward of Heliopolis, in a direc- 
tion a little to the east, at a distance of twelve 
miles. From the account of Josopli us, and the name 
given to one of them, “ the Camp of the Jews,” 
these settlements appear to have been of a half- 
military nature, I'he easternmort part of Lower 
Egypt, be it remembered, was always chosen for 
great military settlements, in order to protect the 
country from the incursions of her enemies beyond 
that frontier. Probably the Jewish settlements 
were establishetl for the same purpose. 

Onions (Hcb. hets&llm). Tlierc is no doubt as 
to the meaning of the Hebrew word, which occurs 
only in Nuin. xi, 5, as one of the good things of 
Egypt of which the Israelitas regretted the loss. 
Onions have been fiom time immemorial a favourite 
article of food amongst the Egyptians. The onions 
of Egypt are much milder in flavour and less pungent 
than those of this country. 

Ono, One of the town.s of Benjamin. It does 
not ap]K5ar in the catalogues of the Book of Joshua, 
but is first found m 1 Chr. viii. 12, where Shamed 
or Shamer js said to have built Ono and Lod’with 
their “ daughter villages.” A plain was attached 
to the town, and bore its name — Bikath-Ono^ “ the 
plain of Ono” (Neh. vi. 2), perhaps identical with 
the “valley of craftsmen” (Neh. xi; 36). By 
Eusebius and JVrome it is not named, 'fhe village 
of Kefr Ana, almost due N. of Lydd, is suggested 
by Van de Velde as ^identical with Ono, Against 
the identification however ai’e, the difierence in tlie 
names — the modem one containing the Ain ; — and 
the distance from Lydda. Winer remai'ks that 
Beit Unia is more suitable as far as its ortho- 
graphy is concerned ; but . on the other hand 
Beit Unia is much too far distant ftom Lddd to 
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meet the i-equii’emenU of the passages quoted 
above. g 

O’nxu. The form in which the name Ono ap- 
pears in 1 Esd« T. 22. 

Onyeha (Heb. shechihih) according to many of 
the old versions denotes the operculum of some 
species of Strombus, a genus of gasteropodous Mol- 
lusca. The Hebrew word occuro only in Ex. xxx. 
34, as one of the ingredients of the sacred perfume. 
In Ecdus. xxiv. 15, Wisdom is compared to the 
pleasant odour yielded by “galbanum, onyx and 
sweat stoi-ax/' There can be little doubt that the 
ivv^ of Dioscondes (ii. 10), and the onya: of Pliny 
,xxxii. 10), am identical with the operculum of a 
Strcmbus, perhaps lentiginosus. The Unguis 
odoratmf or JBtatta byzantinat — for under both 
these teims apparently the devil claw is alluded to 
in old English writei-s on Materia Medica — has by 
some been supposed no longer to exist. Dr. Lister 
laments its loss, believing it to have been a good 
medicine from its strong aromatic smel 1. Bochart 
believes some kind of bdellium is intended. 

Onyx (Heb. shoham). The A. V. unifonniy 
renders the Hebrew shoham hy “onyx the Vul- 
gate too is consistent with itself, the sardonyx (Job 
Axviii. 16) being merely a variety of the onyx\ 
but the testimonies of ancient interpreters generally 
are diverse and ambiguous. There is nothing in 
the coiitexts of the several passages (Gen. ii. 1 2 ; 
Ex. xxviii. 9, 20 ; 1 Chr. xxix. 2 ; Ez. xxviii. 13) 
where the Hebiew term occurs to help us todetenn- 
ine its signihcatiou. Josephus expressly states 
that the hhoulder-stones of the high-priest were 
formed of two large saidonyxes, an onyx being, in 
his des(;i iption, the second stone in the fourth row 
ot the breu-'tplate. Some wiiteis l)eiieve that the 
“ beryl ** is intended. Otlier interpretations of 
have been pioposed, but all are mere con- 
jectures. 'I’he balance of aiithoiity is, we think, in 
favour of .some variety of the onyx. As to the 
“ onyx” of Ecclns, xxiv. 15, see Onycha. 

Opliel. A part of ancient Jeru.salcra. The name 
is derived by the lexicographer from a loot of similar 
sound, which ha.s the force of a swelling or tumour. 
It does not come forward till a late pciiod of Old 
Test, histoiy. In 2 Chr. xxvii. 3, Jotham is said 
to have built much “ on the wall of Ophel." Ma- 
nasseh, amongst his other defensive works, ** com- 
passed about Ophel * (Ibid.xxxiii, 14). From the 
catalojrne of Nehemiah's repaiis to the wall of Je- 
1 iisalem, it appears to have lajen near the “ water- 
gate” (Nch. iii. 26) and tlie “great tower that 
lieth out*' (ver. 27). Lastly, the former of these 
two passage-s, and Neh. xi, 21, shew tJiat Ophel 
was the midence of the Levites. In the passages 
of his history parallel to those quoted above, Jo- 
sephus either passes it over altogether, or else refers 
to it*in merely general teiTiis. But in his account 
of the last days of Jerusalem he mentions it four 
times as Ophla. From his references it appeai-s 
that Ophel was outside the south wall of the Temple, 
and that it lay between the central valley of the 
city, whibh debouches above ihe spring of Siloam, 
on the one hand, and the east portico of the Temple 
on the other. Ophel, then, was the swelling de- 
clivity by which the Mount of the Temple slopes 
off on its southern side into the Valley of Hinnom — 
a long naiTowish roujidedspur or promoiitojy, which 
intervenes between the mouth of the centra valley 
of Jerusalem (the Tyropoeon) and the Kidren, or 
Valley of Jehoshaphat. Halfway down it on its 
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eastern fiice is the “ Fount of the Virgin,'* so called , 
and at its foot the lower outlet of the same spring 
— the Pool of Siloam. How much of this declivity 
was covered with the houses of the Levites, or with 
the suburb which would natm*ally gather round 
them, and where the “great tower^’ stood we have 
not at present the means of ascei’taining. 

O'pbir. t The eleventh in order of the sons of 
Joktan, coming immediately after Sheba (Gen. x. 
29; 1 Chr. i. 23). So many important names in 
the genealogical table in the 10th chapter of Ge- 
nesis — such as Sidon, Canaan, Assur, Aram (Syria),. 
Mizraim (the two Egypts, Upper and Lower), 
Sheba, Caphtorim, and Philistim (the Philistines) — 
represent the name of some city, country, or people, 
that it is reasonable to infer that the same is the 
case with all the names in the table. But there is, 
one marked peculiarity in the sous of Joktan, which 
is common to them with the Canaanites alone, that 
precise geographical limits are assigned to their 
settlements. Thus it is .said (ver. 29, 30) that the 
dwelling of the sons of Joktan was “ from Mcsha, 
as thou goest unto Sephar a mountain of the east.** 
The peculiar wording of these geographical limits 
forbids the supposition that Mesha and Sephar be- 
longed to very distant countries, or were compar- 
atively unknown; and as many of the sons of 
Joktan are by common consent admitted to represent 
settlements in Arabia, it is an obvious inference 
that all the settlements conesponding to the names 
of the other sons are to be sought for in the same 
peninsula alone. Hence, as Ophir is one of those 
sons, it may be regarded as a fixed point in discus- 
sions concerning the place Ophir mentioned in the book 
of Kings, that the author of the 10th chapter of 
Genesis regarded Ophir the sou of Joktan as coitc- 
spondhig to Botne city, region, or tribe in Arabia^ 
Etymology .- — There is, seemingly, no sufficient 
reason to doubt that the woid Ophir is Shemitic. 
Ge.seiiius suggests that it means a “fruitful region,** 
Baron von Wrede made a small vocabulaiy of 
Hiinyaritic words in the vernacular tongue, and 
am«>ng.>t these he gives ofir as signifying red. Still 
it is unsafe to accept the use of a woi-d of this kind 
on the authority of any one tmveller, however 
accurate.— 2, A seaport or region from which the 
Hebrews in the time of Solomon obtained gold, in 
vessels which went thithei* in conjunction with 
Tyrian ships from Ezion-geber, near Elath, on that 
branch of the Ked Sea wliich is now called the Gulf 
of Akabah. The gold wa.s proverbial for its fine- 
ness, so that “ gold of Ophir ” is several times used 
as an expression for fine gold (Ps, xlv. 10 ; Job 
xxviii. 16; Is. xiii. 12; 1 Chr. x.xix. 4); and in one 
passage (Job xxii. 24) the word “ Ophir ** by itselt 
is us^ for gold of Ophir, and for gold generally. 
In addition to gold, the vessels brought fiom Ophir 
almug-wood and precious stones. The precise geo- 
graphical situation of Ophir has long been a subject 
of doubt and discussion. Calmet regarded it as in 
Annenia ; Sir Walter Raleigh thought it was one of 
the Molucca Islands ; and Anas Montanus found it 
in Peru. The three opinions which have Ibund 
supixirters in our own time were formerly repre* 
sented, amongst other writeni, by Huet, by Bruce, 
and by the historian Robertson, who plac^ Ophir 
in Africa; by Vitringa and Keiaiid, who placed ii 
ill India ; and by Michaelis, Kiebuhr the Cavelier, 
Gossellin, and Vincent, who placed it in Arabia, 
Of other distinguished geographical w’riters, Bochart 
admitted two Ophirs, one in Arabia and one in 
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India, •*. e. at Ceylon ; while D’Anville, equally ad- 
mitting two, placed one in Arabia and one in Africa. 
Sir J. Emeirson Tennant adopts the opinion, sanc- 
tioned by Josephns, that Malacca was Ophir. Other- 
wise the two countries which have divided the 
opinions of the leaitied have been India and Arabia. 
In favour of Arabia, there are these considerations : — 
Ist. The 10th chapter of Genesis ver. 29, contains 
W'hat is equivalent to an intimation of the author’s 
opinion, that <^hir was in Arabia. 2ndly. Three 
places in Arabia may be pointed out, the names of 
which agree sudioiently with the word Ophir : vi^., 
Aphar, now Zafdr or Saphar, which was the metro- 
polis of the Sabaeans ; Dofiir, a city mentioned by 
Niebuhr the traveller, as a considerable town of 
Yemen; and Zafar or 2^fdii, now Dofar, a city on 
the southern coast of Arabia. 3rdly. In antiquity, 
Arabia was ^presented as a country producing gold 
by four writera at least. 4thly. Eujwlemus, a 
Gicek historian, who lived befora the Christian aera, 
expressly states, that Ophir was an island with gold 
mines in the Erythraean Sea. Sthly. On the sup- 
position that, notwithstanding all the ancient au- 
thorities on the subject, gold really never existed 
either in Arabia, or in any island along its coasts, 
Ophir was an Arabian emporium, into which gold 
was brought as an aiiicle of commerce, and w.as 
exported into Judaea. While such is a general 
view of the arguments for Arabia, the following 
considerations are urged in behalf of India. Ist. 
SoHr is the Coptic word for India ; and Sophir, 
or iSophira is the word used for the place of Ophir 
by the Septuagiut tituislatora, and likewise by Jo- 
sephus. Ana Josephus positively states tliat it was 
a part of India, though he places it in the Golden 
Chersonese, which was the Malay peninsula. 2ndly. 
All the three imports from Ophir, gold, prCclous 
stones, and almug wood, are essentially Indian. 
Srdly. Assuming that the ivoiy, peacocks, and apes, 
which were brought to Ezion-geber once in three 
years by the navy of Tharshish in conjunction with 
the navy of Hiram (1 K.x. 22), were brought from 
Ophir, they also collectively point to India rather 
than Arabia. 4thly. Two places in India may be 
s}>eciticd, agreeing to a certain extent in name with 
Ophir; one at the mouths of the Indus, where 
Indian writera placed a people named the Abhira, 
and the other, the ^ovvapa of Ptolemy, where the 
town of Goa is now situated. Lastly, the follow- 
ing pleas have been urged in behalf of Africa. 1st. 
Of the throe countries, Africa, Arabia, and India, 
Africa is the only one which can be seriously re- 
garded as containing districts which have supplied 
gold in any groat quantity. 2ndly. On the western 
coast of Africii, neai’ Mozambique, there is a jDort 
called by the Arabians Sofala, which, as the liquids I 
and r are easily interchanged, was probably the 
Ophir of the ancients. Sixlly. On the supposition 
that the passage, I K. x. 22, applies to Ophir, 
Solala has still stronger claims in preference to 
India. Peacocks, indeed, would not have been 
brought from it ; but the peacock is too delicate a 
hi id for a long voyage in small vessels, and the 
woid tuhkiyim, probably signified ** parrots.” At 
the same time, ivory and apes might have bwn 
supplied in abundance from the district of which 
Sofala was the emporium. 4-thly. On the same 
supposition respecting 1 K. x. 22, it can, according^ 
to the traveller Bruce, be proved. by the laws of 
the monsoons in the Indian Ocean, that Ophir was 
at Sofida; inasmui^ as the 'voyage t(^ Sofala from 
Con. D. B. 
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Ezion-gober would have been perfonued exactly hi 
thi'ee yeara ; it could not have been accomplielied hi 
less time, and it would not have reqoiiW more. 
From the above statement the suspicion #iU na- 
turally suggest itself that no positive conoluskm 
can be ariived at on the subject. And this seems 
• to be true, in this sense, that the Bible in all its 
direct notices of Ophir as a place does not supply 
sufficient data for an independent opinion on this 
disputed point. At the same time, it is an inference 
in the highest degree probable, that the author of 
the 10th chapter of Genesis regarded Ophir as in 
Arabia ; and, in the absence of conclusive proof that 
he was mistaken, it seems most ivasonable to ac- 
quiesce in his opinion. To illustrate this view of 
the question it is desirable to examine closely all 
the passages in the historical hooks which mention 
Ophir by name. These are only five in number : 
thiee in the Books of Kings fl K. ix. 20-29, x. 11, 
xxii. 48), and two in the ikioks of Chronicles (2 
Chr. viii. 18, ix. 10). The latter were probably 
copied from the former. In addition to these pas- 
sages, the following verse in the Book of Kings has 
very frequently been referred to Ophir; “For the 
king (f. e. Solomon) had at sea a navy of Tharshish 
with the navy of Hiram : once in three years came 
the navy of TWshish bringing gold and silver, ivory, 
and ajies, and peacocks ” (1 K. x. 22). But there is 
not sufficient evidence to show that the fleet men- 
tioned in this verae was identical with the fleet 
mentioned in 1 K. ix. 26-29, and 1 K. x. 11, as 
bringing gold, almug- trees, and precious stones from 
Ophir, If the three passages of the Book of Kings 
are carefully examined, it will be seen that all the 
information given respecting Ojihir is, that it was a 
place or region, accessible by sea Irom Ezion-geber 
on the Red Sea, from which imports of gold, almug- 
trees, and precious stones wcie brought back by the 
Tyrian and Hebrew sailors. Under these circum- 
stances it is well to revert to the 10th chapter of 
Genesis. It is reasonably certain that the author 
of that chapter regarded Ophir as fhe name of some 
city, region, or tribe in Arabia, And it is almost 
equally certain that the Ophir of Genesis is the 
Ophir of the Book of Kings. Hence the burden cf 
proof lies on any one who denies Ophir to have been 
in Arabia. But all that can be advanced against 
Arabia falls veiy short of such proof. In weighing 
the evidence on this point, the assumption that 
ivory, peacocks, and apes were imported from 
Ophir must be dismissed from consideration. In 
one view of the subject, and accepting the state- 
ment in 2 Chr. ix. 21, they might have connexion 
with Tarshish ; but tliey have a very slight bearing 
on the position of Ophir. Hence it is not here ne- 
cess«ary to discuss the law of monsoons in tlie Indian 
Ocean, Moreover, tlie resemblance of names of 
places in India and Africa to Ophir, cannot rea^n- 
ably be insisted on ; for there is an equally great 
resemblance in the names of some places iu Arabia. 
It remains to notice those objections which are 
based on the assertion that sandal-wood l^ssumed 
to be the same as almug-wood), precious stones, and 
gold, are not productions of Arabia. And the fol- 
lowing observations tend to show that such objec- 
tions are not conclusive. 1st. In the Periplus 
attributed to Arrian, sandal- wood is mentioned as 
one of the imports into Omana, an emporium on 
the Persian Gulf; and it is thus proved, if any 
proof is requisite, that a sea-pen t would*^ not neces- 
sarily be in Indjjs, because sandal-wood was obtained 
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from it. But independently of this ciroumstance, 
the imsons advanced in lavour of nlmug-wood being 
the same as sandal-wood,, though admissible as a 
conjecture, seem too weak to justify the founding 
any argument on them. It was not Itill last century 
that, for the fii-st time, the suggestion was made 
that al mug- wood was tlie same as sandal-wood. 
This suggestion came from Celsius, the Swedish 
botanist, in his Hierobotanicon; who at the same 
time l ecounted thiiteen meanings proposed by othera. 
Since the time of Celsius, the meaning of “ sandal- 
wood has been defencled by Sanscrit etymologies. 
Bohlen proposed, as a deiivation for almufff/iint the 
Arabic article s4/, and wloato, from simple wtca, a 
name for red 8.mdal-wood. Lassen, adopting Uie 
form algummiin^ says that if the plural ending is 
taken from it, there remains valgUf as one of the 
Sanscrit names lor siindal-wood, which in the* lan- 
guage of the Deccan is valgum, Pei haps, however, 
these etymologies cannot lay claim to much value 
until it is made probable, independently, that 
almug-wood is sandal-wood. 2ndly. As tj precious 
stones, they take up sucli little room, and can be 
so easily concealed, if necessary, and conveyed from 
place to place, that there is no dllTiculty in siip- 
pasing tljey came from Opliir, simply as from an 
emporium, ev'en admitting that there were no pre- 
cious stones in Arabia. 3rdly. As to gold, far too 
great stress seems to have been laid on the negative 
fact that no gold nor tiace of gold-mines has been 
discovered in Arabia. Negative evidence of this 
kind, on which Ritter has placed so much reliance, 
is by no means conclusive. Sir Roderick Murchison 
and Sii* Charles Lyell concur in stating that, although 
no rock is known to exist in Arabia from which 
gold is obtained at the present day, yet the penin- 
sula has not undergone a suflicieiit geological ex- 
amination to waiTant the condusion that gold did 
not exist there formerly or that it may not yet be 
discovered there. Under these circumstances there 
is no suRicieut reason to reject the accounts of the 
ancient writeis who have been already adduced as 
witnesses tor the former existence of gold in Arabia. 
Jf, however, negative evidence is allowed to out- 
weigh on this subject the authority of Agathar- 
chides, Artemidorus, Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and, 
it may be added, Strabo, all of whom may possibly 
have been mistaken, there is still nothing to prevent 
Ophir having been an Arabian emporium for gold. 
The Periplus, attributed to Arrian, gives an account 
of several Ambian emporia. Theie do not, however, 
appeal’ to be sufficient data for detei’miiiing in favour 
of any one emporium or of any one locality rather 
than another in Arabia as having been the Ophir of 
Solomon. Mr Forster relies on an Ofor or Ofir, 
in Sale and D’Anville’s maps, os the name of a city 
and district in the mountains of OmAn ; but he does 
not quote any ancient writer or modern traveller as 
an authority for the existence of such an Ofir. 
Niebuhr the traveller says that Ophir was probably 
the principal port of the kingdom of the i^baeans, 
that it was situated between Aden and Dafar (oi 
ZAfar), And that perhaps even it was Cane. Gos- 
selin, on the other hand, thinks it was Doffir, the 
city of Yemen already adverted to. I3ean Vincent 
agrees with Gosselin in confining Ophir to Sabaea. 
On the whole, however, though there is reason to be- 
lieve that Ophir was in Arabia, there does not seem 
to be adequate infoimation to enable us to point out 
the precise locality which once bore that name. In 
conclusion it may be observed that oljections agoioat 
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Ophir Seing in Amhia, gitmuded on the fact that 
no gold had been discovei'<d in Arabia in the Pi’esent 
day» seem decieively answered by the parallel case 
of Sheba (Ps, Ixxii. 15; Ez. xxvii. 22). Now, of 
two things one is true. Either the gold of Sheba 
and the pi’ecious. stones sold to the Tyrians by the 
merchants of Sheba were the natural productions of 
Sheba, and in this case the assertion that Arabia 
did not produce gold falls to the ground; or ttie 
merchants of Sheba obtained precious' stones and 
gold in such quantities by trade, that they became 
noted for supplying them to tlie Xy*‘iftus and Jews. 
E-xactly similar remarks may apply to Ophir. 

Oph'ni. A town of Benjamin, mentioned in 
Josh, xviii. 24 only, apparently in the north-eastern 
portion of the tribe. It is doubtless the Gophna of 
Jo.sephus, a place which at the time of Vespasian’s 
inv;ision was apparently so important ns to be se- 
cond only to Jerusalem (/?. J. iii. 3, §5). It was 
piobably the (iufnith, Gufim, or Beth-gufnin of the 
Talmud (Schwarz, 126), which still survives in 
the modern Jifna or JiifiiOf miles noith-we»t ot 
Bethel. 

Oph'rah. The name of two places in the (xsatrai 
pail of I’alc'^tiiie.— 1. In the tiilie of Benjamin 
(.Josh, xviii. 23). It appeal s to he mentioned again 
(1 Sain. xiii. 17) in desoiibiiig the louti's taken by 
the sjwiiers who issued from the Philistine camp at 
MiciiniHHh. Jerome plates it 5 miles east of Bethel. 
Dr. Robinson suggists its identity with et-Taigibehf 
a small village on the crown of a conical and very 
conspicuous hill, 4 miles K.N.IC. of Bettia (Bethel). 
In the absence of any similaiity in the name, and of 
any more conclusive evidence, it is impossible abso- 
lutely to adopt this identification.— 2. More fully 
Ophrah of the Aui-EZilirES. the native place of 
Gideon (Judg. vi. 11); the scene of his c.xploits 
against Baal ^ver. 24) ; his residence after his ac- 
cession to power (ix. 5), and the place ot his burial 
in the tannly sepulchre (viii. 32). The indications 
ill the narrative of the position of Ophrah arc but 
slight. It was probably in Miinasseh (vi. 15), aiul 
not far distant from Shechem (ix. 1, 5). Van <le 
Velde suggests a site cirlled Kvfai^ a mile south of 
Akrahch^ about 8 miles from Nablus^ and Schwarz 
“the village Erafa,’noith of Saiiur,” by which he 
probably intends Arabeli. The former of them has 
the disadvantage of being altogether out of the ter- 
litory of Manasseh. Ot' the latter, nothing either 
for or against can be said. 

Oph'rali. Tl«* son of Meonothai (I (.'‘hr, iv. 14). 

Orator. 1 . The A. V. lendering in Is. iii. 3, for 
what is literally “ skilful in whisper, or incauta- 
tion.**— 2. The title ajiplied to Tertullus, who ep- 
peaied as the advocate or patronvs of the Jewish 
accusers of St. Paul before Felix, Acts xxiv. 1. 
Orchard. [Garden.] 

O'reb. The “ raven or “ crow,’' the com- 
panion of Zeeb, the “ wolf,” One of the chieftains 
of the Midianite host which invaded Israel, and was 
defeated and driven back by Gideon. The title 
given to them (A. V. “ princes **) distinguishes 
them from Zebah and Zalmunna, the other two 
chieftains, who are calleil “ kings,” and were evid- 
ently superior in rank to Grab and Zeeb, They 
wei-e killed not by Gideon himself, or the people 
under his immediate conduct, but by the men of 
Ephraim, who lose at his entrealy and intercepted 
the flying horde at the fords of the Jordan. This 
was the second Act of this great Tragedy. It is tuf 
slightly touched upon in the narrative of Judges, 




but the terms in which Isaiah refers to it (x. 26) 
am such as to implj. that’ it was a truly awful 
slaughter. He places it in the same rank with 
the two most tremendous disasters recorded in the 
whole of the* history of Israel* 7 -the destruction of 
the Egyptians in the Red Sea, and of the army 
of Sennacherib (comp. Ps. Ixxxiii.). The slahghter 
was concentrated round the rock at which Oreb fell, 
and which was long known by his name (Judg. vii. 
25 ; Is. X. 26), 

O'reb, I. e. Mount Horeb (2 Esd. ii. 33). 

O'reb, the Book. The ** raven’s crag,** the 
spot, E. of Jordan, at which the Midianite chieftain 
Oreb, with thousands of his countrymen, fell by 
the hand of the Ephraimites, and which probably 
acquired its name therefrom. It is mentioned in 
J-iidg. vii. 25 ; Is. x. 26. Perhaps the place called 
^OrbOf which in the Bereshith kahha is stated to 
have been in the neighbourhood of Bethshean, may 
have some connexion with it. 

O'ren. One of the sons of Jeiahmeol the first- 
hom ofHezron (1 Chr. ii. 25). 

Organ (Gen. iv. 21, Job xxi. 12, xxx. 31, Ps. 
cl. 4). The Hebrew word *%d6 or \tggdby thus 
rendered in our version, probably denotes a pipe or 
pej foi*atal wind-instrument, as the root of the word 
indicates. In Gen. iv. 21 it appears to be a general 
term for all wind-instruments. In Job xxi. 12 aie 
enumerated the three kinds of musical instruments 
which are possible, under the general terms of the 
timbrel, harp, and organ. Our tiaiislators adopted 
their rendering, “organ,** from the Vulgate, which 
has unifoiTOly organnm^ that is, the double or mul- 
tiple pipe. Joel Bril adopts the opinion of those 
who identify it with the Pandean pipes, or syrinx, 
au instrument of unquestionably ancient origin, and 
tximmon in the East. Russell describes those he 
met with in Aleppo. 

Ori'oxL. That the constellation known to the 
Hebrews by the name cesil is the saipe as that 
which the Greeks called Orion, and the Arabs “ the 
gi'int,” there seems little reason to doubt, though 
the ancient versions vary in their renderings (Job 
ix. 9, xxxviii. 31 ; Am. v. 8). The “ giant** of 
Oriental astronomy was Nimrod, the mighty hunter, 
who was fabled to have been bound in the sky for 
his impiety. The two dogs and the hare, which 
are among the constellations in the neighbourhood 
of Orion, made his train complete. There is pos- 
sibly an allusion to this belief in ** the bands of 
cesir* (Joh xxxviii. 31). Some Jewish wiiters, 
the Rabbis Isaac Ismel and Jonah among them, 
idqptified the Hebrew cesil with the ^Arabic sohail, 
by which was understood either Sirius or Canopus. 

Omamenti, Persona]. The number, variety, 
and weight of the ornaments ordinarily worn- ujion 
the pei*bon foim one of the characteristic features of 
Oriental costume, both in ancient and modern times. 
The monuments of ancient Egypt exhibit the hands 
of Indies loaded with rings, earrings of very great 
size, anklets, annlets, bracelets of the most varied 
chameter, richly ornamented necklaces, and chains 
of various kinds. There is sufficient evidence in 
the Bible that the inhabitants of Palestine were 
equally devoted to finery. In the Old Testament, 
Isaiah (iii. 18-23) supplies us with a detailed de- 
scription of the aiiicies with which the luxurious 
women of his day were decorated, and the picture 
IS filled up by incidental notices in other places. 
The notices which oescur in the early books of the 
Bible, imply the weight and abundance of the orna- 
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ments worn at that period. Elieser deoomted Re* 
bekah with ** a golden of half « shekel 

weight, and two bracelets for her hands cf ten 
shekels weight of gold ’* (Gen. xxiv. 22) ; and he 
afterwards added “ trinketa of silver and trmieta of 
gold ** (verse 58). Ean*ings were worn by Jacob's 
wives, apparently as chahns, for they are men- 
tioned in connexion with idols : — “ They gave unto 
Jacob all the strange gods, which were in their hand* 
and their eanings which were in their earn** (Gen. 
XXXV. 4). The oinaroents worn by the patriaixih 
Judah were a “signet,** which was suspended by a 
string round the neck, and a “ staflf** (Gen. xxxviii* 
18) : the staff itself was probably orndmented. The 
fii*st notice of the ring occurs in reference to Joseph : 
when ho was made ruler of Egypt, Phamoh took off 
his sii^ns^-ringfrom his hand and put it upon Joseph's 
hand, and put a gold chain about his neck ’* (Gen. 
xli. 42), the latter being probably a “simple gold 
chain in imitation of string, to which a stone scara- 
baeus, set in the same precious metal, was appended ** 
(Wilkinson, ii. 339). The number of personal or- 
naments worn by the Egyptians, particularly by 
the females, is incident'll ly noticed in Ex. iii. 22. 
The profusion of these ornaments was such as to 
supply sufficient gold for making the sacred utensils 
for the tabernacle, while the laver of brass was 
constructed out of the brazen mirrors which the 
women carried about with them (Ex. xxxviii. 8). 
The Midianites appear to have been as prodigal ks 
the Egyptians in the use of omaments (Num. xxxi. 
50, 52 ; Judg. viii. 26), The poetical portions of 
the 0. T. contain numerous references to the orna- 
ments worn by the Israelites in the time of their 
highest prosperity. The appearance of the bride is 
thus described in the book of the Canticles ; — “Thy 
cheeks are comely with beads, thy neck with per- 
f orated (pearls); we will make thee heads of gold 
with studs of silver*’ (i. 10, 11). Her neck rising 
tall and stately “ like the tower of David builded 
for an armou^,” was decorated with various hrna- 
inents hanging like the “ thousand bucklers, all 
shielils of mighty men, on the walls of the ar- 
moury ” (iv. 4) ; her hair falling gracefully over 
her neck is described figuratively as a “ chain ** 
(iv. 9) ; and “ the roundings *’ (not as in the 
A. V. “ the joints ”) of her thighs *are likened to 
fhe pendant of an earring, which tapeis gradually 
downwards (vii. 1), So again we read of the bride- 
groom ; — “ his eyes are . . . fitly set,” as though 
they were gems filling the sockets of rings (v. 12): 
“ his hands (are as) gold rings set with the beryl,** 
i. e. the fingers when cuiwed are like gold rings, and 
the nails dyed with henna resemble gems. Lastly, 
the yearning after close affection is expiessed thus : 
— ** Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal 
upon thine arm.” In leference to the terms used in 
the Proverbs we need only explain that the “ orna- 
ment ** of the A. V. in i. 9, iv. 9, is more specifically 
a wreath or garland ; the “ chains ** of i. 9, the 
di'ops of which the necklace was formed ; the “ jewel 
of gold in a swine’s snout ” of xi. 22, a nos^-^ring j 
the “jewel” of xx. 15, a trinket, vod the “orna- 
ment” of XXV. 12, an ear-pendant. The passage 
of Isaiah (iii. 18-23), to which we have already iw- 
fened, may be rendered as follows: — (18) “In 
that day the Lord will take away the omvery of 
their anklets and their lace caps, and their neck* 
laces; (19) the ear-pendants, and the bracelets^ 
and the light veils; (20) the iurhans, and the Step- 
chains, and the gir^es, and the soent-bettlSs, and 
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amulets \ (21) the rings and noserings \ (32) 
tbe state^dresses and the chaks^ and the shawls^ 
and the purses; (23) the mirrors, and the fine 
linen sAirts, ^nd the turbans, and the light dresses,'* 

Or'nan. The form in which the name of the 
Jebusite king, who in the older record of the Book 
of Samuel is called Arannah, Aranjah, Ha-avarnah, 
or llnornah, is ^ven in Chronicles (1 Chr. zxi. 15, 
18, 20-25,28; 2 Chr, Hi. 1). 

Or'pall, A Moabite woman, wife of Chilion son 
of Neomi, and thereby sister-in-^law to RuTir. On 
the death of their husbands Orpah accompanieil her 
sister-in-law and her mother-in-law on the road to 
Bethlehem. But here her resolution ftiiled her. 
** Orpah kissed her mother-in-law,’* and went back 
** to her people and to her gods ** (Ruth i. 4, 14). 

Ortho^sias. Tryphon, when besieged by Antio- 
chus Sidetes in Dora, fled by ship to Orthosias 
I Macc, XV, 37). Orthosia is described by Pliny 
^v. 17) as north ofTnpolis, and south of the nver 
Kleuthcrus, near which it was situated (Strabo xvi. 
p. 753). It was the northern boun<lary of Phoe- 
iiice, and distant 1130 stadia iiom the Orontes (id. 
p. 760). Shaw identifies the Eleutherus with the 
modern Nahr el-Bd> id, on the north bank of which, 
•corresponding to the description of Stiabo, he found 
“ i-nins of a considerable city, whose adjacent dis- 
ti'ict pays yearly to the Bashaws of Tripoly a tax of 
filly dollars by the name of Or-tosa** On the other 
hrfhd, Mr. Porter, who identifies the Eleutherus 
with the modern Nahr el-Kebir, describes the ruins 
of Orthosia as on the south bank of the Nahr el- 
B&rid, “ the cold river,’* thus agreeing with the 
accounts of Ptolemy ana Pliny. 

Osa'ias. A corruption of Jksiiaiaii (I Esd. 
viii. 48). 

Ose'a. Hoshea king of Israel (2 Esd. xiii. 40). 

Ose’ai. The prophet Hosea (2 Esd. i. 39). 

Oshe’a. The oiiginal name of Joshua the son of 
Nun (Num. xiii. 8), which on some occasion not 
stated* received from Moses (ver. 16)*the addition 
of the great name of Jehovah. 

Ospray (Ueb. ozntyydh : a\taUros : haliaeetus). 
The Hebiew word occurs only in I.ev, xi. 13, and 
Dent. xiv. 12, as the name of some unclean bird 
which the law of Moses disallowed as food to the 
Israelites. The'old versions and many commentator 
are in favour of this intei-pretation. There is, how- 
ever, some difficulty in identifying, the halineetm 
of Aristotle and Pliny, on account of some state- 
ments these writers make with re.spect to the habits 
of this biid. The general description they give 
would suit either the ospray (Pandion haliaeetus) 
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or the white-tail^ et^le {Jialiaeetui aWiceUa), 
But Pliny’s description '(x. 3) points to the ospniy. 
The ospray often plunges entirel)f under the watei'in 
pursuit of fish. It belongs to the family Fcdconidae, 
oi-der Jiaptatores;, It has a wide geogitiphical 
range, and is occasionally seen in Egypt. 

OSBiflrage (Hcb. peres : yp^ : gryps). There 
is much to be said in favour of this translation of 
the A. V. The word occurs, as the name of an 
uncletui bird, in Lev. zi. 13, and in the parallel 
passage of Deut. xiv. 12. If much weight is to be 
allowed to ejtymology, the peres of the Hebrew 
Scriptures may well be represented by the ossifrage, 
or hone-breaker ; for pet*es in Hebrew means “ the 
bleaker.** And the ossifrage (Qypaitus barbatus) 
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is well deseiwing or his name. The Lammergeyer, 
or bearded vulture, as it is sometimes called, is one 
of the largest of the birds of prey. It is not un- 
common in the Eart. 'I'he English woi'd oshifmge 
hfis been applied to some of the Falconidoe; but 
the ossifraga of the Latins evidently points to the 
Lammergeyer, one of the Vultwidae, ^ 

Ostrich. i))ere can be no doubt that the He- 
brew wmrds bath haya*andh, yaen, and rdnAn, 
denote this binl of the desert. — 1. Bath haya'amh 
oocuis in Lev. xi. 16, Deut. xiv. 15, in the list of 
unclesm biixls ; and in other passages of Scripture. 
The A, V. erroneously rendera the Hebrew expiH?8- 
siou, which signifies either ** daughter of greediness** 
or “ daughter of shouting,** by ** owl,” or, as in the 
margin, by daughter of owl.*' In Job xxx, 29, 
Is. xxxiv. 13, and zliii. 20, the moipn of the A. V. 
con'ectly reads “ ostriches,** Bochait considers that 
bath haya'andh denotes the female ostrich only, and 
that tachmds, the following word in the Hebrew 
text, is to be restricted to the male bird. In all 
probability, however, this latter woi’d is intended 
to signify a bird of another genus. The loud crying 
of the ostrich seems to be referred to in Mic. i. 8.— <* 
2. Yd* in occurs only in the plural number, . 
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m tam. iv. 3, where the context that the 

oetrfch is intended. — 3, RAndn, The plui-al forni 
rendMm alone occui's in Job xxxix. 33 ; where, 
however, it is clear from the whole passage (13-18) 
that ostriches are intended by the word. The A. V. 
renders rendnim by ** peacocks,” a translation which 
has not found favour with commentaiora ; as “ pea- 
cocks,” for which there is a ditierent Hebrew name, 
were probably not known to the people of Arabia 
or Syria before the time of Solomon. The “ ostrich ” 
of the A. V. in Job xxxix. 13 is the representative 
of the Hebrew notseh, •* feathera.” The following 
short account of the nidification of the ostrich 
{Struthio camelus) will perhaps elucidate those 
])assage8 of Scripture which ascribe cruelty to this 
bird in neglecting her eggs or young. Ostriches 
are polygamous : the hens lay their eggs promiscu- 
ously in one nest, which is merely a hole scratched 
in the sand ; the eggs are then covered over to the 
depth of about a foot, and are, in the case of those 
biixls which are found within the tropics, generally 
left for the greater pait of the day to the heat of 
the sun, the parent-birds taking their turns at incu- 
bation during the night. But in those countries 



which have not a tropical sun ostriches frequently 
incubate during the day, the male taking his turn 
at night, and watching over the eggs with great 
care and affection, as is evidenced by the fact that 
jackals and other of the smaller carnivora are occa- 
sionally found dead near the nest, having been killed 
by the ostrich in defence of the eggs or young. The 
habit of the ostrich leaving its eggs to be matured 
by the sun's heat is usually appealed to in oi'der to 
confirm the Scriptural account, ** she leaveth her 
eggs to the earth but this is probably the case 
only with the tropical birds. And even if the 
Hebrews were acquainted with the habits of the 
tropical ostriches, how can it be said that **she 
forgetteth that the foot may crush” ^e eggs, when 
they are covered a foot deep or more in sand ? We 
believe the true explanation of this passage is to be 
found in the fact that the ostri<fo deposits some of 
her eggs not in the nest, but around it ; these lie 
about on the surface of the sand, to all appearance 
forsaken j they «*e, however, designed for the nou- 
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rishmeat of the young birds. And this remark wil] 
hold good in the passage of Job which spcsiks of the 
ostrich being without understanding. Xt is a general 
belief amongst the Arabs that the ostrich is a very 
stupid bird ; indeed they have a praveib, " Stupid 
as an ostrich.” But it by no means deseiwes such 
a character, as travellers have fi’equently testified# 
** So waiy is the biid,” says Mr. Tristram, “ and so 
open are the vast plains over which it roams, that 
no ambuscades or artifices can be employed, and th^ 
vulgar resource of dogged perseverance is the only 
mode of pursuit.” The ostrich is the largest of all 
known birds, and perhaps the swiftest of all cur- 
sorial animals. The feathers so much prized are 
the long white plumes of the wings. The best 
come to us from Barbavy and. the w^st coast of 
Africa. - The ostrich belongs to the family Struthi^ 
onidaSf order Cursores. 

Otk'ni. Son of Shemaiah, the firstborn of Obed- 
edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 7). 

Oih'niel. Son of Kenaz, and younger brother 
of Caleb, Josh, xv, 17 ; Jiidg. i. 13, iii. 9 ; 1 Chr. 
iv. 13. But these passages all leave it doubtful 
whether Kenaz was his father, or, as is more pro- 
bable, tlie more remote ancestor and head of the 
tribe, whose descendants were called Kcnezites(Nu!ll. 
xxxii. 12, &c.), or sons of Kenaz. If Jephunneh 
was Caleb's father, then probably he was father of 
Othniel also. The first mention of Othniel is on 
occasion of the taking of Kirjath-Sepher, or Debir, 
as it was afterwards called. Debir was included in 
the mountainous territory near Hebron, within the 
border of Jiidali, assigned to Caleb the tCenezite 
(Josh. xiv. 12-14) ; and in order to stimulate the 
valour of the assailants, Caleb promised to give his 
daughter Achsah to whosoever should assault and 
take the city. Othniel won the prize. The next 
mention of him is in Judg. iii. 9, whea’e he ap- 
peal’s as the first judge of Israel after the death of 
Joshua, and their deliverer from the oppression 
of Chushan-Rishathaim. This with his gendlilogy, 

1 Chr. iv. 13, 14, which assigns him a son, Hathnth, 
is all that we know of Othniel. But two questions 
of some interest arise concerning him ; the one his 
exact relationship to Caleb, the other the time and 
duration of his' judgeship. — (1) As regards his re- 
lationship to Caleb, the doubt arises from the un- 
certainty whether the woixis in Judg. iii. 9, “Oth- 
niel the son of Kenaz, Caleb's younger brother,” 
indicate that Othniel himself, or that Kenaz, was 
the brother of Caleb. The most natural rendering 
makes Othniel to be Caleb's brother. And this is 
favoured by the probability that Kenaz was not 
Othniel 's father, but the father and head of the 
tribe. — (2) And this leads to the second question 
suggested above, viz. the time of Othniel's judgeship. 
Supposing Caleb to be about the same age as Joshua^ 
we should have to reckon about 25 years from 
Othniel's marriage with Achsah till the death of 
Joshua at the age of 110 yeara (85-f-25 = ll0), 
And if we take Africanus's allowance of 30 yeara 
for the elders after Joshua, in whose lifetime “ the 
people served the Lord” (Judg. ii. 7\ and then 
allow 8 years for Chushan-Rishathaim’s domioion, 
and 40 years of rest under Othniel's judgeship, and 
suppose Othniel to have been 40 yean old at his 
mariiage, we obtain (40 + 25 -f 30 4*8-1- 40=5) 143 
yeai*8 as Othniel's age at his death. This we are 
quite sure cannot be right. Kor does any escape 
from the difficulty very readily offer itself. If we 
judge only by oi*dinary probabilities, we shall aup 
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pose Othntei to have survived Joshua not liKm 
than 20, or at the outside, 80 yeare. 

Othoni'as. Mattaniah in Kzr. x, 27 (1 Esd. 
IX. 28). 

Oven. The Eastern oven is of two kinds — ^fixed 
Sind portable. The former is found only in towns, 
where J*egular bakers aie employed (Hos. vii. 4). 
The latter is adapted to the nomad state, and is the 
article generally intended by the Hebrew term 
tanni^jr. It consists of a large jar made of clay, 
about three feet high, and widening towainis the 
lK)ttom, with a hole for the extraction of the ashes. 
Each householiL possessed such an article (Ex. viii. 
8); and it was only in times of extreme dearth 



that the same oven sufliced for several families 
(Lev. xxvi. 26). It was heate^l with dry twigs 
and grass (Matt. vi. 30) ; and the loaves were 
placed both inside and outside of it. 

Owl, the represen tiitive in the A. V. of the He- 
brew wolds bath haya^andh, yanshuph^ cds, kippoz, 
and Hlith, 1. Jiath haya*andh, [Ostkioii.J — 2. 
Tanshuphi or yamhophf occurs in Lev. xi. 17, 
Deut. xiv. 16, as the name of some unclean bird, 
anil in Is. xxxiv. 11, in the description of desolate 
ICdora, “ the yanshoph and the raven shall dwell in 
it." The A. V. translates yanshuph by “owl," or 
“ great owl." The Chaldee and Syiiac are in favour 
of some kind of owl ; and perhaps the etymology of 
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the word points to a nocturnal bird. The LXX. 
and Vulg. read i$is (iWs), i. e. the This religtosa^ 
the sacr^ bird of Egyx>t. On the whole the evid- 
ence is inconclusive, though it is in favour of the 
Ibis rdiyiosa^ and probably the other Egyptian 
sp^es (/. faicineltus) maybe included under the^ 
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term.— 3. Cds^ the name of an unclean bird (Lev. 
xi. 17 ; Deut. xlv. 16) ; it occurs again in IV, cii. 
6. There is good reason for believing that the 
A. V. is correct in its rendering of** owl " or ** little 
owl.” Most of the old versions and paraphrases 
are in favour of some species of “ owl " as the proper 
translation of Cos ; Bochartis inclined to think that 
we should understand the pelican. But the ancient 
versions are against this theoiy, The passage in 
Ps. cii. 6 points decidedly to some kind of owl. The 
owl we figure is the Otus ascalaphus, the Egyptian 



and J^siatic reprcseiitatlve of our great homed mvl 
{Bubo maximns)* — 4, Kippoz occurs only in Is. 
xxxiv. 15 : “ There (*. e, in Edom) the kippdz shall 
make her nest, and lay and hatch and gather under 
her shadow.” It is a hopeless .affair to attempt to 
Identify the animal denoted by this word ; the LXX. 
and Vulg. give “hetlgehog." Various conjectures 
have been inside with respect to the bird which 
ought to represent the Hebrew word. We cannot 
think with Bochart that a darting serpent is in- 
tended, for the whole context (Is. xxxiv. 15) seems 
to point to some bird. We are content to believe 
that kippoz may denote some species of owl, and to 
retain the reading of the A. V. till other evidence lie 
luithcomiug. The woodcut represents the Athene 
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miridionalis, the ooiiimonest owl in Palestine. — 5. 
LWh, The A. V, renders this woni by “sci'eech 
owl ” in the text of Is. xxx. 14, and by “ night-mon- 
ster” in the margin. According to the Rabbins 
the With was a nocturnal spectre in the form of a 
beautiful woman that cairied off children at night 
and destroyed them. With the With may be com- 
pai’ed the ghule of tlie Arabian fables. The old 
veraions support the opinion of Bochart that a 
spectre is intended. If, however, some animal be 
denoted by the Hebrew term, the screech-owl {strix 
flammea) may well be supposed to reprosent it, for 
this bird is ibuiid in the Bible lands (see Ibis^ i. 26, 
46), and is, as is well known, a frequent inhabiter 
of ruined places. 

Ox, an ancestor of Judith (Jud. viii. 1). 

Ox, the veprosentative in the A. V. of several 
Hebrew words, the most important of which have 
been already noti»^ed. We propose in this aitiole to 
give a general review of what relates to the ox tribe 
{Bovidae)t so far as the subject has a Biblical in- 
terest. It will lie convenient to consider (1) the ox 
111 an economic point of view, and (2) its natuial 
history.— '(I.) There was no animal in the riii*al 
economy of the Israelites, or indeed in. that of the 
ancient Orientals generally, that was held in higher 
esteem than the ox ; and deservedly so, for the ox 
was the animal upon whose patient laboui's depended! 
all the ordinary operations of farming. Oxen were 
used for ploughing (Deut. xxii. 10 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 14, 
&c.) ; for treading out corn (Deut. xxv. 4 ; IIos. 
X. 11, &c.) ; for draught purposes, when they were 
generally yoked in pairs (JNum. vii. 3 ; 1 Sam. vi. 
7, &c.) ; as beasts of burden (1 Chr. xii. 40) ; their 
flesh was eaten (Deut. xiv. 4 ; I K. i. 9, &c.) ; 
they were used in the sacrifices; they supplied 
miik, butter, &c. (Deut. xxxii. 14; Is. \ii, 22; 
2 Sam. xvii, 29). Conuected with the importance 
of oxen in the rural economy of the Jews is the 
strict code of laws which was mercifully enacted by 
God for their protection and preservation. I’he 
ox that thre.shed the corn was by no means to be 
muzzled ; he was to enjoy rest on the Sabbath 
as well as his master (Ex. xxiii. 12 ; Deut. v. 14). 
The law which prohibited the slaughter of any clean 
animal, excepting, as ** an ofleriiig unto the I.oid 
belbie the tabernacle,” during the time that the 
Israelites abode in the wilderness (Lev, xvii. 1-6), 
no doubt contributed to the preservation of their 
oxen and sheep. It seems clear from Piov. xv. 17, 
and 1 K. iv. 23, that cattle were sometimes 
stall-fed, though as a general rule it is probable 
that they fed in the plains or on the hills of Pales- 
tine. The cattle that giazed at large in the open 
country would no doubt often become fierce and 
wild, for it is to be remembered that in primitive 
times the lion and other wild beasts of prey i earned 
about Palestine. Hence the force of the Psalmist's 
complaint of his enemies (Ps. xxii. 13). •*- (2.) 
The monuments of Egypt exhibit representatiuns 
of a long-horned br^ of oxen, a short-horned, 
a polled, and what appears to be a variety of the 
zebu {Bos IndicuSf Lin.). Some have identified 
this latter with the Bos Dante (the Bos elegans 
et parms Africanus of Belon). The Abyssinian 
breed .is depicted on the monuments at Thebes 
drawing a plavstiruM or car. The drawings^ on 
Egy|»tian monuments show that the cattle of ancient 
Egypt were fine handsome animals i doubtless these 
may be taken as a sample of the cattle of Palestine 
in iuicient times. Thcie aro now^ fine cattle iii 
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the Palestine cattle ap^r to have 
deteriorated, in size at least, since Biblical tiraest 
“ Hei-ds of cattle,” says Schubei-t, “ are seldom te 
be seen ; the bullock of the neighbourhood of Jeru- 
salem is small and insignificant; beef and veal ai< 
but rare dainties.”- The buffalo {Bubalus Buffalus) 
is^ not uncommon in Palestine ; the Arabs call it 
jamAs. The A. V, gives “ wild ox ’* in Deut. xiv, 
5, a^id “ wild bull ” in Is. li. 20, as the representa-* 
tives of the Hebrew word ted or to. The most im- 
portant ancient versions point to the oryx {Oryx 
iemoryx') as the animal denoted by the Hebrew 
words. Col. H. Smith suggests that the antelope 
he calls the Nubian Oryx {^yx Tlio), may be Hie 
animal indicated. 

Ox-Ooad. [Goad.] 

O'zdin. 1. The sixth son of Jesse, the next eldest 
above David (1 Chr. ii. 1 5).— 2. Sou of* Jerahmeel 
(I Chr. ii. 25). 

Ozi'as. 1. The son of Micha of the tribe of 
Simeon, one of the “governors” of Bethulia, in 
the history of Judith (Jud. vi. 15, vii. 23, viii, 10, 
28, 35). 2. Uzzi, one of the ancestors of Ezra 
(2 Esd. ii. 2).— 8. Czziah, King of Judah (Matt, 
i. 8, 9). 

O'liel, an ancestor of Judith (Jud. viii. 1). 

Oz'ni. One of the sons of Gad (Num. xxvi. 16), 
and founder of the family of the 

Oz'niteS) Num. xxvi. 16. 

Oio'ra. “The sons of Machnadebai,” in Ezr. x. 
40, is corrupted into “ the sons of Ozora” (I Ksd. 
ix. 34). 


Pa'arai. In the fist of 2 Sam. xxiii. 35, “ Paarai 
the Aibite” is one of David’s mighty men. In 
1 Chr. xi. 37, he is called “ Nnarai the son oi 
Ezbai,” and this in Kennicott’s opinion is the true 
reading. 

Fa'dan. Padan-Arain (Gen. xlviii. 7). 

Fa'dan-Ajam. By this name, more projierly 
Paddan-Araniy which signifies “ the table-laml of 
Aiam,” according to Fiiist and Geseniiis, the He- 
brews designated the tract of country which they 
otherwise called Aiam-naharaim, “Aram of the 
two rivers,” the Greek Mesopotamia (Gen. xxiv. 10), 
and “ the field ( A. V, ‘ country ’) ot .Aram ” (Hos. 
xii. 13). The term was perhaps more especially 
applied to that portion which boixlered on the Eu- 
phrates, to distinguish it from the monntainons 
distiicts in the N, and N.E. of Mesopotanii.a. If 
the derivation from Ar. fadda^ to jilough, be cor- 
rect, Paddan-Aram is the arable land of Syria; 
“ either an upland vale in the hills, or a fei-tile 
district immediately at their feet ” (Stanley, 8, ^“P, 
p. 129, note). Paddan, the ploughe<i land, would 
thus correspond with the Lat. arvum^ and is analog- 
ous to Eng. jieldj the felled land, from which the 
trees have been cleai’ed. Padan-Aram plays an im- 
portant part in the early history of the Hebrews. The 
family of their founder had settled therft, and were 
long looked upon as the aristocracy of the race, with 
whom alone the legitimate descendants of Abi’aham 
might intermarry, and thus preserve the purity of 
their blood. It is elsewhere called Padan simply 
(Gen. xlviii. 7). 

Fa'don. The ancestor of a family of Kethmmi 
whoi' returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. it. 44: Neh. 
vii. 47). 
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Fag'iol. The son of Ooran, and chief of the 
tribe of Asher at the time of the Exodus (Nuin. i. 
13, ii. 27, vii. 72, 77, x. 26> 

Pahath-Hoab. Head of one of the chief houses 
of the tribe of Judah. Of the individual, or the 
occasion of his receiving so singular a name, nothing 
is known cei-tainly. But as we read in 1 Chr. iv, 
22, of a family of Shiionites, of the tribe of Judah, 
who in very early times ** had dominion in Moab,'^ 
it may be conjectured that this was the origin of 
the name. It is perhaps a slight corroboration 
of this conjecture that as we find in Ezr. ii. 6, that 
the sons of Pahath-Moab had among their number 
** children of Jeab,** so also in 1 Chr. iv. we find 
these families who had dominion in Moub very much 
mixed with the sons of Caleb, among whom, in 
1 Chr. ii, 54, iv. 14, we find the house of Joab, 
However, as regards the name l*ahath-Moab, this 
cat ly and obscure connexion of the families of Shelah 
the son of Judah with Moab seems to supply a not 
improbable origin for the name itself, and to throw 
some glimmering ujkmi the association of the children 
of .Joshua and Joab with the sons of Pahath-Moab. 
That this family was of high rank in the tribe of 
Judah we learn from their appearing fourth in 
order in the two lists, Ezr. ii. 6 ; Neli. vii. 11, and 
from their chief having signed second^ among the 
lay princes, in Neh. x. 14. It was also the most 
numeious (2818; of all the families specified, except 
the P^enjamite house of Senaah (Neh. vii. 38). 

Paint [as a cosmetic]. The use of cosmetic 
dyes has prevailed in all ages in Eastern countries. 
We have abundant evidence of the practice of paint- 
ing the eyes both in ancient Egypt (Wilkinson, ii. 
342) and in Assyria (Layard's Nincieh^ ii. 328); 
and in modern times no usage is more general. Jt 
does not api^ar, however, to have been by any 
means universal among the Hebrews. The notices 
of it are few ; and in each instance it seems to have 
been used as a meretricious art, unworthy of a 
woman of high chiuacter. Thus Jezebel “ put her 
eyes in painting ” (2 K. ix. 30, margin) ; Jeremiah 
says of the harlot city, ** Though thou lentest thy 
eyes with painting” (Jer, iv. 30); and Ezekiel 
‘again makes it a characteristic of a harlot (Ez. 
xxiii. 40). The expressions used in these passages 
are worthy of observation, as referiing to the m^e 
in which the process was etl'ected. It is thus de 
scribed by Chandler {Travels, ii. 140); “A girl, 
closing one of her eyes, took the two lashes between 
the forefinger and thumb of the left hand, pulled 
them forward, and then thrusting in at the external 
corner a bodkin which had been immeiscd in the 
soot, and extracting it again, the particles before 
adhering to it remained within, and were presently 
ranged round the organ.*' The eyes were thus 
literally “put in paint,** and were “rent** open 
in the process. A broad line was also drawn round 
the eye, as represented in tJie accompanying cut. 


Eye ornamented vrfth Koh], aa repreaented In ancient 
paintings.'* (Lone, p. 37, new ed.) 

The effect was an appaient eulargement of the eye; 
and the expression in Jer, iv. 30 has been by some 
understood in this sense* The term ii8e<i for the 
application of the dye was kdJihal, « to smear, ** and 
Rabbinical writera described the paint iteelf under a 
cognate term. These words still survive in Aohi, 
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the modem Oriental name for the powder used. 
The Bible gives no indication of the substance out 
of which the dye was foimed* The old versions 
(the LXX., Chaldee, Syriac, &c.) agree in pro- 
nouncing the dye to have been produced from anti- 
mony. Antimony is still used for the purpose in 
Arabia and in Feraia, but in Egypt the kohl is a 
soot produced by burning either a kind of frankin- 
cense or the shells of almonds. The dye-stuff was 
moistened with oil, and kept in a small jar, which 
we may infer to have been made of horn, from the 
proper name, Keren-happuch, ** horn for paint** (Job 
xlii. 14). Whether the custom of staining the hands 
and feet, particularly tl>e* nails, now so prevalent 
in the Ea^t, was known to the Hebrews, is doubt- 
ful. The plant, henna, which is used for that 
purpose, was certainly known (Cant. i. 14; A.V 
“ camphirc *’), and the expressions in Cant. v. 14 
may possibly lefer to the custom. 

Pai [Pau.] 

Palaoe. There are few tasks more diincult or 
puzzling than the attempt to restore an ancient 
building of which we possess nothing but two 
verbal descriptions ; and these difficulties are very 
much enhanced when one account is written in a 
language like Hebrew, the scientific tenns in wliich 
are, from our ignorance, capable of the widest 
latitude of interpietation ; and the other, though 
written in a language of which we have a more 
definite knowledge, was comjwsed by a person who 
never could have seen tlie buildings be was de- 
scribing. The site of the Palace of Solomon was 
almost certainly in the city itself, on the brow 
opposite to the Temple, and overlooking it and the 
whole city of David. It is impossible, of course, 
to be at all certain what was either the form or 
the exact disjiosition of such a palace, but, us we 
have the dimensions of the thiee principal build- 
ings given in the book of Kings, and confirmed by 
Josephus, we may, by taking these as a scale, 
asceitain pretty nearly that the building covered 
somewhere about 150,000 or 160,000 square' feet. 
Whether it was a square of 400 feet each way, or 
an oblong of about 550 feet by 300, as represented 
in the annexed* diagram, must always be more or 
less a matter of conjecture. The form here adopted 
seems to suit better not only the exigencies of tHe 
site, but the known disposition of the parts. The 
principal building situated within the Palace was, 
as in all Eastern palaces, the great hall of state and 
audience, here called the “ House of the Forest 
of Lebanon.** Its dimensions were 100 cubits, or 
150 feet long, by half that, or 76 feet in width. 
According to the Bible (1 K. vii. 2) it had *^four 
rows of cedar pillars with cedar beams upon the 
pillars;** but it is added in the next verse that 
“ it was covered with cedar above the beams that 
lay on 46 pillara, 15 in a iw.** This would be 
easily explicable if the description stopped there, 
and 80 Josephus took it. He evidently considei'ed 
the hall, as he afterwards described the Stoa basi- 
lica of the Temple, as consisting of four rows ot 
columns, three standing ii-ee, but the fourth built 
into the outer wall {Ant xi. 5) ; and his expression 
tliat the ceiling of the palace hall was in the Co- 
rinthian manner {Ant, vii. 5, §2) does not mean 
that it was of that order, which was not then in- 
vented j but after the fai^ion of what was called 
in his day a Coiinthian oecus, viz. a hall with a 
clerestory. If we, like Josephus, are contented 
with these indications, the section of the hall wai 
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certainly as shown iu tig. A 666). But the Bible facing the judgment-seat ; a second from the court* 
goes on to say (ver. 4) that there were windows yard of ttie Palace, by which the counciilors and 
in three rows, and light was against light in three officers of state might come in ; and a third from tlie 
ranks,’* and in the next vei'se it repeats, ‘ and light Palace, reserved for the king and his household, as 
was against light in three I'anks.’* " , _ sliown in the plan. The third edifice is merely called 

the difficulty by saying it was lighted by windows ** the Porch.” Its dimensions were 50 by 30 cabits» 
in three divisions, which might be taken as an ex- or 75 feet by 45. Josephus does not describe its 
ti-einely probable description if the Bible were not architecture ; and we are unable to understand the 
so very specific regarding 
it; and we must there- 
fore adopt some such ar- 
rangement as that shown 
in fig. B. On the whole 
it appeal's probable that 
this is the one nearest tlie 
truth, as it admits of a 
clerestory, to which Jose- 
phus evidently refers, and 
shows the three rows of 
columns which the Bible 
description requires. Be- 
sides the clerestory there 
was probably a nuige of 
openings under the cornice 
of the walls, and then a 
range of open doorways, 
which would thus make 
the three ojieniiigs re- 
quhed by the Bible de- 
scription. Another diffi- 
culty iu attempting to 
lestore this hall arises 
from the number of pillars _ 
being uneven (** 15 in a 
row ’’ ) ; and if we adopt M 
the last thcoi'y (fig. B), 
we have a row of columns 
in the centre both ways. 

The probability is that it 
was closed, as shown in 
the plan, by a wall at one 
end, which would give 15 
spaces to the 15 pillai-s, 
and so provide a central 
space in the longer dimen- 
sion of the luilL iu which 
the throne might have 
been placed. If the first 
theory be adopted, the 
throne may have stood 
either at the end, or in the 
centio of the longer side ; 
but, judging from what 
we know of the arrange- 
ment of Eastern palaces, 
we may be almost certain 
that the latter irf the 
correct position. Next m 
importance to tlie build- 
ing just described is the 
hall or porch of judgment 
(ver. 7), which Josephus 
distinctly tells us {Ant, 
vii, 5, §1) was situated 

opposite to the centi-e of the longer side of the great description contained in the Bible, owing apparently 
hall. Its dimensions were 50 cubits, or 75 feet square to our ignorance of the synonyms of the Hebi’ow 
(Josephus says 30 in one direction at least), and its ai*chitectural terms. Its use, however, cannot he 
disposition can easily be understood by comparing considered as doubtful, as it was an indispensable 
the descriptions we have with the remains of the adjunct to an Eastern j^ace. It was the orcUnarv 
Assyrian and Persian examples. It must have been pl^ of business of the palace, and the reception- 
supported by four pillars in the centre, and had three room — the Guesten Hall— where the king received 
entrances : the prinapal opening frouiHhe street and oi dinary visitors, and sat, except on great state 
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^ccasionii* to transact the business of the kingdom. 
Beiiifid this, we are told, was the inner court, 
adorned with gardens and fountains, and surrounded 
by cloisteis for shade ; and besides tiiis were other 
courts for the residence of the attendants and 
guards, and in Solomon’s case, for the three hun- 
di‘ed women of his hai-eem : all of which are shown 
in the plan with more cletu'ness than can be con- 
veyed by a verbal desciiption. Apart from this 
jtalace, but attached, as Josephus tells us, to the 
Hall of Judgmeut, was the palace of I’haraoh’s 
daughter — too proud and important a personage 
to be grouped with the hidies of the hareem, and 
requiring a rcsiflence of her owA. There is still 
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another building mentioned by Josephus, aa a wws 
or temple, suppoi'ted by massive columns, and situ- 
ated opposite the Hall of Judgmeut. It may thus 
have been outside, in front of the palace in the city ) 
but more probably was, as shown in the plan, in 
the centra of the great court. It could not have 
been a temple in the ordinaiy acceptiition of the 
tei*m, as the Jews had only one temple, and that 
was situated on the other side of the valley; but it 
may have been an altar coveml by a bnidachino. 
If the site and disposition of the Palace were .as 
above indicated, it would require two great portals: 
one loading from the city to the graat court, bhowii 
at M ; the other to the Temple and the king’s 
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garden, at N. This last was probably situated 
whera the stairs then were wliich led up to the 
City of David, and where the bridge afterwards 
joined the Temple to the city and palace. The re- 
cent di8(X)verira at Ninexeh have enabled us to 
understand many of the architectural details of this 
palace, which before they weie made were nearly 
wholly inexplicable. We are told, for instance, that 
the walls of the halls of the palace were wainscotted 
with three tiera of stone, apparently vci sicoloured 
marbles, hewn and polishetl, and surmounted by 
a fourth cour.se, elaborately carved with repre- 
sentations of leafage and flowers. Above this the 
walls were plaster^ and ornamented with coloured 
arabesques. At Nineveh the walls were, like these, 
wainscottetl to a height of about eight feet, but with 
alabaster, a peculiar product of the country, and 
these were separated from the painted space above 
by an architectural band ; the real diifercnce being 
that the Assyiians revelled in sculptural repres- 
entations of men and animals. These modes of dec- 
oration were forbidden to the Jews by the second 
commandment. Some difference may also be due to 
the fact that the soft alabaster, though admirably 
suited to bassi-relievi, was not suited for sharp 
deeply-cut foliage sculpture, like that described by 
Josephus* It is probable, however, that a consider- 
able amount of colour was used in the decoration of 
these palaces fJer. xxii. 14). It may also be added 
that ill the Kast all buildings, with scarcely an 
exception, are adorned with colour inteiually, gener- 
ally the three primitive colours used in all their 
intensity, *but so balanced as to produce the most 
harmonious results. 

Pa'lal, the son of Dzai, who assisted in i^toiing 
the walls of Jerusalem in the time of Nehemiah 
(Neh. iii. 25), 

Palestiiia and Palestine. These two forms 
occur in the A. V, but four times in all, always in 
poetical passages ; the first in Ex, xv, 14, and Is. 
tiv, 51 ; the second, Joel iii. 4. In each case 


the Hebrew is Pclesheth, a word fouinl, be-sides the 
above, only in Ps, lx. 8, lx.\.xin. 7, Ixxxvii. 4, and 
cviii. 9, in all which our translators have j*endei-wi 
it by ** Philistia” or “ l*hilistines.” Palestine, in 
the Authorized Version, really menus nothing but 
Philistia. The original Hebrew word Pelesheth^ to 
the Hebrews signified merely the long and broad 
strip of maritime plain inhabited by their encroach- 
ing neighboura ; nor does it appear that at first it 
signified more to the (Ireeks. .\s lying next the 
sea, and as being also the high road from Egypt 
to Phoenicia and the richer regions north of it, 
the Philistine plain beanne sooner known to the 
western woild than Hie country further inland, and 
was called by them Syria Palaestina — Philistine 
Syria. From thence it was ciadnally extended ti> 
the country further inland, till in the Roman and 
later Greek author.s, both heathen and Christian, it 
becomes the usual apjiellation for the whole countrj 
of the Jews, both west and east of Jordan. The 
woni is now so commonly employed in our more 
familiar language to designate the whole country of 
Israel, that, although biblically a misnomer, it has 
been chosen here as the most convenient heading 
under which to give a general description of the 
Holy Land, embracing those points which have 
not been treated under the separate headings of 
cities' or tribes, 'fhis description will most con- 
veniently divide itself into three sections : — I. The 
Names applied to the country of Israel in the Bible 
and elsewhera, II. The Land ; its situation, aspect, 
climate, physical chai-acteristics, in connexion with 
its history ; its structure, botany, and natural his- 
tory. Ill, The History of the countiy is so fully 
given under its vartous headings thioughout the 
work, that it is unnecessary to recapitulate it here. 

I. Tub Names. — Palestine, then, is designated 
in the Bible by more than one name : — 1. During 
the Patriai*chai period, the Conquest, and the age 
of the Judges, and also whera those early periodr 
are refened tq^in the later literature (as P». cv 11), 
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It 18 spoken of a» “ Canaan,” or more frequently 
“ the Land of Canaan,” meaning theieby tlie conn* 
try we^t of the Jordan, as opposed to ** the Land 
of Gilead ** on the east. Other designations, during 
the same early period, are “ the land of the He- 
brews” fGen. xl. 15 only — a natural phrase in 
the moutn of Joseph) ; “ the land of the Hittites** 
(Josh* i* 4 — ^a I'emarkable expression, occurring here 
only in the Bible), 'fhe name Ta-netr (i. e. Holy 
Land), which is found in the insciiptions of Kameses 
II. and Thothmes 111., is believed by M. Brugseh 
to refer to Palestine ; but this is contested by M. 
de liougd. 2. During the Monarchy the name 
usually, though not fiequently, employed, is ** land 
of Isr^” (1 Sam. xiii. 19; 2 K. v. 2, 4, &c.). 
It is EzekiePs favoui’ite expression. The pious and 
loyal aspirations of Hosea find vent in the' expres- 
sion, ** land of Jehovah ” (Hos. ix. 3). In Zechariah 
it is ** the Holy land ’* (Zech. ii. 12) ; and in Daniel 
“the glorious land” (Dan. xi. 41). In Amos (ii. 
10) alone it is “ the land of the Amorite.” Occa- 
sionally it appears to be mentioned simply as “ The 
Land as in Kuth i. 1 ; Jer. xxii. 27 ; 1 Macc. 
xiv. 4 ; Luke iv. 25, and perhaps even xxiii. 44. 
3. Between the Captivity and the time of our 
hol'd the name “ Judaea” had extended itself from 
the southern portion to the whole of the country, 
even that beyond Jordan (Matt. xix. 1 ; Mark x, 1). 
In the book of Judith it is applied to the poi tion 
between the plain of Ksdraelon and Samaria (xi. 
19), as it is in Luke xxiii. 5 ; though it is also used 
in the stiicter sense of Judaea proper (John iv. 3, 
vii. 1). In this uariower sense it is employed 
throughout 1 Macc. (see especially ix. 50, x. 30, 38, 
xi. 34). 4. The Homan division of the country 
hardly coincided with the Biblical one, aii<} it does 
not appear that the Homans had any distinct 
name for that which we understand by Palestine. 
5. Soon afler the Christian era we find the name 
Falaestina in po^ssion of the country. Ptqlemy 
(a.D. 161) thus applies it. 6. Josephus usually 
employs the ancient name “Canaan” in reference 
to the events of the earlier history, but when .speak- 
ing of the country in reference to his own time 
styles it Judaea. The Talmudists and other Jewish 
writers use the title of the “ Land of Israel.” 
7. The name most frequently used throughout the 
middle ages, and down to our own time, is Terra 
Sancta — the Holy Land. 

II. The Land. — The Holy Land is not in size 
or physical characteristics proportioned to its moral 
and historical position, as the theatre of the most 
momentous events in the world’s history. It is but 
a strip of country about the size of Wales, less 
than 140 miles in length, and barely 40 in average 
breadth, on the very frontier of the East, hemmed 
in between the Mediterranean Sea on the one hand, 
and the enoiinous ti ench of the Jordan valley on 
the other, by which it is effectually cut eff from 
the mainland of Asia behind it. On the north it 
is shut in by the high ranges of Lebanon and anti- 
Lebanon, and by the chasm of the Lit&uy. On the 
south it is no less enclosed by the arid and inhos- 
pitable deswts of the upper part of the peninsula of 
Sinai. 1. Its position on the Map of the World — 
as the world was when the Holy Land first made 
its appearance in history— -is a remarkable one. | 
(1.) It is on the veiy outpost— on the extremest 
western edge of the East, On the shore of the 
Mediterranean it stands, as if it had advanced as 
for as possible^ towawls the West, i separated there- 
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from by that which, when the time ai'rived, piwed 
to be no barrier, but the i*eadiest medium of com* 
munication — the wide waters of the ** Gmt Sea.” 
Thus it was open to all the gradual influences of 
the rising communities of the West, while it was 
saved fi om the retrogression and decrepitude whick 
have ultimately been the doom of all puiely Eastern 
Sbites whose connexions wera .limited to the East 
only. (2.) There was however one channel, and 
but one, by which it (Jould reach and be*reacheii by 
the gieat Oriental empii;es. The only road by 
which the two gieat rivals of the ancient world 
could approach one another — by w,hich alone Egypt 
could get to Assyria, and Assyria to Egypt — lay 
along the broad flat strip of coast which formed 
the maritime portion of the Holy Land , and thence 
by the Plain of the Lebanon to the Euphrates. 
(3.) After this the Holy Land became (like the 
Netherlands in Eahipe) the convenient arena on 
which in successive ages the hostile powers who 
contended for the empire of the East, fought their 
battles. 2. It is essentially a mountainous country. 
Not that it contains independent mountain chains, 
as in Gi'eece for example, but that every pai t of the 
highland is in greater or less undulation. But it 
is not only a mountainous country. The mass of 
hills which occupies the centre of the country is 
bordered or framed on both sides, east and west, 
by a broad belt of lowland, sunk deep below its 
own level. The slopes or cliffs which form, os it 
were, the retaining walls of this depression, aro 
furrowed and cleft by the torrent beds which dis^ 
charge the waters of the hills, and foim the means 
of communication between the upper and lower 
level. On the west this lowland intei poses between 
the mountains and the sea, and is the Plain of Phi- 
listia and of Sharon. On the east it. is the broad 
bottom of the Joidan valley, deep down in which 
rushes the one river of Palestine to its grave in the 
Dead Sea. 3. Such is the first general impression 
of the physiognomy of the Holy Laud. It is n phy- 
siognomy compounded of the three main features 
already named — the plains, the highland hii).s, and 
the torrent beds. About halfway up the coast the 
maritime plain is suddenly interrupted by a long 
ridge thrown out from the central mtiss, rising con- 
siderably above the general level, and terminating 
iu a bold proraontoi y on the very edge of the Medi- 
tenanccin. This ridge is Mount Caimel. On its 
upper side, the plain, as if to compensate for its 
temporary di.splacement, invades the centre of the 
country and forms an undulating hollow right 
across it fioin the Mediterranean to the Joidan 
valley. This central lowland, which divides with 
its broad depression the mountfiins of Ephraim 
from the mountains of Galilee, is the plain of Es- 
draelon or Jezreel, the great battle-field of Palestine. 
Noi'th of Carmel the lowland resumes its position 
by the sea-side till it is again interrupted and finally 
put an end to by the northern mountains which 
push their way out to the sea, ending in the white 
promontoi y of the Has Nakh'dra, Abo%e this is the 
ancient Phoenicia. 4. The countiy thus roughly 
portrayed, and which, as before stated, is less than 
140 miles in length, and not more than 40 in ave- 
rage breadth, is to all intents and pui’poses the 
whole Land of Israel* The northern portion is 
Galilee; the centra, Samaria; the south,, Judaea. 
5* Small as the Holy Land is on the ^p, and 
when contrasted either with modem states or with 
tile two ciuAmous ancient empires of Egypt and 
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Assyrin between which it lay, it seems even 
smaller to, the traveller as he parsaes his way 
through it. Them are numerous eminences in 
the highlands which command the view of both 
frontiers at the same time — the eastern mountains 
of Gilead with the Jordan at their feet on the one 
hand, on the other the Western Sea. Hermon, the 
apex of the country on the north, is said to have 
been seen from the southern end of the Dead Sea : 
it is certainly plain enough from many a point 
nearer the centre. It is startling to find that from 
the top of the hills of Neby Samwil, Bethel, Tabor, 
Gerizim, or Safed, the eye can embrace at one 
glance, and almost without turning the head, such 
opposite points as the Lake of Galilee and the Bay 
of Akka, the farthest mountains of the Hauran 
and the long ridge of Caitnel, the ravine of the 
Jabbok,*or the green windings of Jordan, and the 
sand-hills of Jaffa. 6. The highland distiict, thus 
surrounded and intersected by its broad lowland 
plains, pmserves from north to south a remarkably 
even and horizontal profile. Its average height 
may be taken as 1500 to 1800 feet above the Medi- 
terranean. It can hardly be denominated a plateau, 
yet so evenly is the general level preserved, and so 
thickly do the hills stand behind and between one 
another, that, when seen from the coast or the 
western part of the maiitime plain, it has quite 
the appearance of a wail. Tin’s geiieml monotony 
of profile is, however, accentuated at intervals by 
certain centies of elevation. Between these ele- 
vated points runs the watershed of the country, 
sending off on either hand — to the Jordan valley 
on the east and the Mediterranean on the west-- 
the long tortuous arms of its many toiTent betls. 
7. The valleys on the two sides of the watershed 
differ considerably in chameter. Those on ^he east 
are extremely steep and rugged. This is the case 
during the whole length of the southern and middle 
portions of the country. It is only when the junc- 
tion between the Plain of Esdraclon and the Jordan 
Valley is reached, that the slopes become gradual 
and the ground fit for the manoeuvres of anything 
but detached bodies of foot soldiers. But, rugged 
and difficult as they are, they form the only access 
to the upper country from this side, and evej y man 
or body of men who reached the territory of Judah, 
Benjamin, or Ephraim, from the Joidaii Valley, 
must have climbed one or other of them. 8. The 
western valleys are more gradual in their slope. 
The level of the external plain on this side is higher, 
and therefore the fall less, while at the same time 
the distance to be traversed is much greater. Here 
again the valleys are the only means of communica- 
tion between the lowland and the highland. From 
Jaffa and the centi’al pait of the plain tliere are two 
of these roads “ going up to Jerusalem ” : the one 
to the right by Ramleh and the Wady Aly ; the 
other to the left by Lydda, and thence by the 
Bethhorons, or the Wady Stdeitnan^ and Gibeon. 
The fonner of these is modei*n, but the latter is 
the scene of many a famous incident in the ancient 
history. 9. Further south, the communications 
between the mountains of Judah and the lowland 
of Philibtia are hitherto comparatix'ely unexploj*ed. 
They were doubtless the scene of many a foray 
and repulse during the lifetime of Samson and the 
struf^iei of the Danites, but there is no record 
of their having been used for the passage of any 
important force either in ancient or modern times, i 
Koi*th of Jaffa the passes aie few. These western 
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valleys, though easier than those on the eastera side^ 
are of such a nature as to present great difficulties 
to the passage of any large force encumbered by 
l^gage. In fact &ese mountain passes really 
foitned the security of Israel. The armies of £gypt 
and Assyria, as they traced and retraced theii* path 
between Peluslum and Carchemish, mnst have 
looked at the long wall of heights which closed in 
the broad level roadway they were pursuing, as 
belonging to a country with which they no 
concern. It was to them a natural mountain fast- 
ness, the approach to which was beset with diffi- 
culties, while its bare and soilless hills were hardly 
woith the trouble of conquering, in oompanson 
with the rich green plains of the Euphrates and the 
Nile, or even with the boundless cornfield through 
which they were marching. In the later days of 
the Jewish nation, and during the Crusades, Jeru- 
salem beiiame the great object of contest ; and then 
the battlefield of the country, which had originally 
been Esdraelon, was transferred to the mai-itimd 
plain at the foot of the passes communicating most 
directly wiUi the capitel. 10. When the highlands 
of the country are more closely examined, a con- 
siderable differenco will be found to exist in the 
natural condition and appearance of their different 
poi*tions. The south, as being nearer the ai*jd 
deseit, and farther removed from the drainage of 
the mountains, is drier and less productive than 
the north. The trac't below Hebron, which forms 
the link between the hills of Judah and the desert, 
was known to the ancient Hebrews by a term ori- 
ginally derived from its dryness {Negeb), This 
was THE BOOTH country. As the traveller ad- 
vances north of this tract there is an improvement ; 
but perhaps no countiy equally cultivated is more 
monotonous, bare, or uninviting in its aspect, than a 
great part of the highlands ot Judah and Benjamin 
during the largest portion of the year. The spring 
covers even those bald grey rocks with verdure and 
colour, and fills the ravines with toirents of rushing 
water ; but in summer and autumn the look of the 
country from Hebron up to Bethel is very dreary 
and desolate. Rounded hills of moderate height 
fill up the view on every side, their coarse grey 
stone continually discovering itself through the thin 
coating of soil. The valleys of denudation whii h 
divide these monotonous bills are also planted with 
figs or olives, but oftener cultivated with coi-n or 
dourra, the long ree<llike stalks of which remain on 
the stony ground till the next seed-time, and give 
a singularly dry and slovenly look to the fields. 
The genei fil absence of fences in the valleys does not 
render them less desolate to an English eye ; and 
where a fence is now and then encountered, it is 
either a stone wall trodden down and dilapidated, or 
a hedge of the pn<'kly-pear cactus, gaunt, irregular, 
and ugly, without being picturesque. Even the 
grey villages — always on the top or near the top of 
the hills— do but add to the dreariness of the scene 
by the forlom look which their flat rooft and ab- 
sence of windows present, to a Eui'ope^ eye, and 
by the poverty and ruin so utuvei-sal among them. 
At Jerusalem this reaches its climax. To the west 
and north-west of the highlands, where the sea- 
breezes are felt, there is considei’ably more vegeta- 
tion. 11. Hitherto we have spoken of the central 
and northern portions of Judaea. Its eastern por- 
tion — a tract some 9 or 10 miles in width by about 
35 in length — which intei^venes between the centre 
and the abrupt descent to the Dead Sea, is far more 
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wn4 desolate, and that not tor a portion of the 
year only, but throughout it. Tliis muat have be^ 
always what it is now — ^au uninhabited desert, be- 
cause uninhabitable. 12. No descriptive sketch of 
this part of the country can be complete which 
does not allude to the caverns, characteristic of all 
limestone districts, but here existihg in astonishing 
numbei's. ICvery hill and lavine is pierced with 
them, some very large and of cuiious foimation — 
perhaps partly natural, partly artificial — other's 
mere grottos. Many of them are connected with 
most important and interesting events of the an- 
cient history of the' country. Especially is this true 
of the district now under consideration. 13. The 
bareness and dryness which pi'evail more or less 
in Judaea are owing partly to the absence of wood, 
partly to its proximity to the desert, and partly to 
a soaixiity of water, arising from its distance from 
the Lebanon. 14. But to this discouraging aspect 
thei'e are happily some important exceptions. The 
valley of XJrtds^ south of Bethlehem, contains 
spnngs which in abundance and excellence rival even 
those of Nablus ; the huge “ Pools of Solomon ** 
are enough to supply a district for many miles round" 
them ; and the cultivation now going on in that 
neighboui-hood shows what might be done with a 
soil which requiics only irrigation and a modenite 
amount of labour to evoke a boundless produce. 
15.. It is obvious tlmt in the ancient days of the 
nation, when Judah and Benjamin posse.ssed the 
teeming population indicated in the Bible, the con- 
dition and aspect of the country must have been 
very different. Of this there are not wanting sure 
evidences. There is no country in which the ruined 
towns bear so large a proportion to tho-eetill ex- 
isting. Hardly a hill-top of the many within sight 
that is not. covered with vestiges of some fortiess 
or city. But, besides this, forests appear to have 
stood in many parts of Judaea until the repeated 
invasions and sieges caused their fall ; and all this 
vegetation must have reacted on the moistuie of the 
clmiate, and, by preserving the water iu many a 
ravine and natural reservoir where now it is rapidly 
dried by the fierce sun of the early summer, must 
have inriuenced materially the look and the resources 
of the country. 16. Advancing north waids from 
Judaea the country becomes gradually more open 
and pleasant. Plains of goo(l soil occur between 
the liills, at first small, but aftcrwarls compara- 
tively large. The hills assume hei'e n more varied 
aspect than in the southern districts, springs are 
inoi*e abundant and more permanent, until at last, 
wlieu the district of JeM NaOlHs is reached — the 
ancient Mount Ephraim— the traveller encountci’s 
an atmosphere and an amount of vegetation and 
water which, if not so tianscendently lovely as the 
representations of enthusiastic travellers would 
make it, is yet gi'eatly superior to anything he has 
met with in Judaea, and even sufficient to recall 
much of the scenery of the West. 17. Pei haps 
the springs are the only objects which in them- 
selves, and apart from . their associations, really 
strike an Ehglish traveller with nstoiiisliment and 
admiration. Such glorious fountains as those of 
Ain-jal^ or the has el-Mukdtta, where a great 
body of the clearest water wells silently but swiftly 
out from deep blue recesses W'orn in the foot of a 
low cliff of limestone rock, and at once forms a con- 
siderable stream— are very lArely to be met with 
^t of irregular, rocky, mountainous countries, and 
being such unusual sights can hardly be looked on 
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by the traveller without surprise and emotior.* 
But, added to this their natural impressiveness, 
there is the consideration of the prominent part 
which so many of these springs have played in the 
history. 18. The valleys which lead down from 
the upper level in this district to the valley of the 
Jordan, ai’e leas precipitous, because the level from 
which they start iu their descent is lower, while 
th^t of the Jordan valley is higher; and they have 
lost that savage character which distinguishes the 
naked clefts of the Wadys Su^joeinit and Kelt^ of 
the Ain-jidy or Zntreirah^ and have become wider 
and shallower. Fine streams run thiough many 
of these valleys. The mountains, though bare of 
wood and but partially cultivated, have none of that 
arid, worn look which renders those east of Hebi*on 
so repulsive. 19. Hai-dly le^s rich is the extensive 
region which lies north-west of the city of Nablus^ 
between it and Carmel, in which the mountains 
gradually break down into the Plain of Shat on. 
20. But with all its richness, and all its advanec 
on the southern })art of the country, there is a 
strange dejirth of natural wood about this central 
district. Olivc-ti’ees aie indeed to be found every- 
where, but they are artiHcially cultivated for their 
fruit, and the olive is not a tree which tidds to the 
look of a landscape. It is this which makes the 
wooded sides of Carmel and the parklike scenery of 
the adjacent slopes and plains so I'emarkable. 21. 
No soonei’, however, is the Plain of Esdraelon 
jKissed, than a considerable improvement is jier- 
ceptible. The low hills which spread down from 
the mountain's of Calilee, and form the barrier 
between the plains of Akka and Esdraelon, are co- 
vered with timber, of moderate size, it is true, but 
of thick vigorous growth, and pleasant to the eye. 
Eastwasl of these hills rises the round mass of 
Tabor, daik with its copses of oak, and set off by 
contrast with the bare slopes of Jehel ed-Dufiy 
(the so-called “Little Herinon’*) and the white 
hills of Nazareth. North of Tabor and Nazareth 
is the plain of el~Bnttauf^ an upland tract hitherto 
very imperfectly described, but apparently of a 
similai' nature to Esdiaeloii, though much move 
elevated. Beyond this the amount of natural growth 
increases at every step, until towards the north tlie 
country becomes what even iu the West would be 
considered as well timbered. 22. The notices of 
this romantic district lu the Bible are but scanty ; 
in fact till the date of the New Testiunent, when it 
had acquired the name of Galilee, it may be said, 
for all purposes of history, to be hardly mentioned. 
In the great lioman conquest, or rather destruction, 
of Galilee, which preceded the fall of Jerusalem, 
the contest jienetrated but a short distance into the 
interior. 23. From the present appearance of this 
district we may, with some allowances, perhaps gain 
ail idea of what the more southern portions of the 
central highlands were during the earlier periods in 
the history. There is little material difference in 
the natural conditions of the two regions. It seems 
fair to believe that the hills of Shechera, Bethel, 
and Hebron, when Abram first wandered over them, 
were not very inferior to those of the Bclctd 
sharali or the Belad el-Buitauf, 24. The causes 
of the present bareness of the face of the country 
are two, which indeed can hai-dly be separated. The 
firat is the destruction of the timber in that long^series 
of sieges and invasions which began with the inva- 
sion of Shishak (B.C. circa 970) and has not yet 
come to an end. The second is the decay of the 
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torraoecf necessary to retiiin the hoil on the steep | 
slopes of the round hills. 25. Few things are a 
more constant source of surprise to the stianger in 
the Holy I#and than the manner in vrhich the hill 
tops are, throughout, selected for habitation. A 
town in a valley is a rare exception. On the other 
hand scarce a single eminence of the multitude 
always in sight but is crowned with its city or 
village, inhabited or in ruins, often so placed as if 
not accessibility but inaccessibility had been the 
object of its builders. And indeed such was*their 
object. These gioups of naked forlorn structures 
piled irregularly one over the other on tlie curve of 
the hill-top, ai*e the lineal descendants, if indeed 
they do not sometimes contain the actual remains, 
of the “ fenced cities, great and wailed up to hea- 
ven,” which are so frequently mentioned in the 
records of the Israelite conquest. 26. These hill- 
towns were not what gave the Israelites their main 
difficulty in the occupation of the country. Where- 
ever stiength of ann and fleetness of* foot availed, 
there those hardy waniors, fieiee as lions, sudden 
and swift as eagles, sure-footed and fleet as the wild 
deer on the hills (I Chr. xii. 8 ; 2 Sam. i. 23, ii. 
18), easily conquered. It was in the plains, wheie 
the hoises and chariots of the Caiiaanites and Phi- 
listines hiul space to manoeuvre, that they failed in 
dislodging the aborigines. Thus in this case the 
ordinary conditions of conquest were reversed — the 
conquerors took the hills, the conquered kept the 
plains. To a people so exclusive as the Jews theie 
must have been a constant satisfaction in the eleva- 
tion and inaccessibility of their highland regions. 
This is evident in every page of their litemture, 
which is tinged thiou^hout with a highland colour- 
ing. 27. But the hills were occupied by other 
edifices besides the *• fenced cities.” The titiyi white 
domes which stand perched here and there on the 
summits of the eminences, and mark the holy 
ground in which some Mahometan saint is resting — 
these are the successors of the “high places” or 
sanctuaries so constantly denounced by the prophets, 
and which were set up “on every high hill and 
under e'ery green tree” (Jer, ii. 20 ; Ez. vi, 13). 
28. From the mountainous structure of the Holy 
Land and the extraoi’dinary variations in the level 
of its diflerent districts, arises a further pe«juliarity 
most interesting and most characteristic — namely, 
the extensive views of the country which can be 
obtained from various commanding points. The 
number oH panoramoM which present themselves to 
the tiaveller in Palestine is truly lemarkable. To 
speak of the west of Jordan only, for east of it nil is 
at present more or less unknown —the prospeoi* fi om 
the height of Beni «af/n, near Hebron, from the 
Mount of Olives, from Neby iSamwil, from Bethel, 
from Geriaim or Ebal, trom Jenin, Carmel, Tabor, 
Safed, the Castle of Banias, the Kubbet en Nasr 
aiiove Bam;t*!cus — aie known to many travellens. 
Their peculiar charm ^e^ides in their wide extent, 
the number of spots hiNtorically remarkable which 
ate visible at once, the limpid clearness of the air, 
which brings the most distant objects comparatively 
close, and the consideration that in many cases the 
feet must be standing on the same ground, and the 
eyes resting on the same spots which have been 
stood upon and gazed at by the mo.st famous pa- 
tviarohs, prophets, and heroes, ot all the successive 
ages in the eventful history ot the country. These 
views ai’e a feature' in which Palestine is perhaps 
approached by no other country^ certainly by no 
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country whose histoiy is at all equal in importanof 
to the world. > 29. A few woras must be said in 
general desci'iption of the inaiitime lowland, which 
inteiTenes between the sea and the highlands, anJ 
of which detatfed accounts will he found under the 
heads of its great divisions. This region, only 
slightly elevateil above the level of the Mediterra- 
nean, extends without interruption fi'om el-Artshf 
south of Gaza, to Mount Carmel. It naturally, 
divides itself into two portions, each of nl>out half 
its length: — the lower one the wider; the upper 
one the nai-rower. The lower half is the Plain of 
the Philistines — Philistia, or, as the Hebrews called 
it, the Shefel'th or Lowland. The upper half is the 
Sharon or Saron of the Old and New Testaments, 
tlie “Forest count! y” of Josephus and the LXX. 
Viewed from the sea this maritime region appears 
as a long low coast of white or cream-coloured sand, 
its slight undulations rising occasionally into mounds 
or cliffs, which in one or two places, such as Jaffa 
and Um khalid, almost aspire to the dignity of 
headlands. 30. Such is its appearance from with- 
out. But from within, when travereed, or over- 
looked from some point on those blue hills, the 
prospect is very different. The Philistine Plain is 
oil an average fifteen or sixteen miles in width from 
the coast to the first beginning of the belt of hills, 
which foims the gradual approach to the highland 
of the mountains of .ludah. The Plain is in many 
jiarts almost a dead level, in othera gently undul- 
utiiig in long waves; here and there low mounds 
or hillocks, each crowned with its village, and more 
raiely still a hill overtopping the rest, like Tell 
ee-Safieh or AjlUn, the seat of some fortress of 
.Jewish or Crusading times. The larger towns, as 
Gaza and Ashdod, which stand near the shore, are 
surrounded with huge groves of olive, sycamore, 
and palm, as in the days of King David (1 Chr, 
xxvii. 28). The whole j>lain appears to consist of 
brown loamy soil, light, but rich, and almost with- 
out a stone. It is to Uiis ahsentie of stone that the 
disappearance of its ancient towns and villages is to 
be traced. It is imw, as it was when the Phiiistines 
possessed it, one enormous cornfield ; an ocean of 
wheat covers the wide ex^ianse between the hills 
and the sand dunes of the sea-shore, without inter- 
ruption of* 'any kind — no break or hedge', hardly 
even a single olive-tree. Its fertility is raiirvellous ; 
for the prodigious crops which it raises aic pro- 
duced, and probably have been produced almost 
year by year for the last 40 centuries, without any 
of the appliances which w e find necessary for succass. 
31. 'Jiie Plain of Sharon is much nanower than 
Philistia. It is about ten miles wide from the sea 
to the foot of the mountains, which are here of a 
moie abrupt chaiacter than those of Philistia, and 
without the intermediate hilly region there occur- 
ring. At the tame time it is moie undulating and 
iiTegular than the foimer, and crossed by btreams 
from the central hills, some of them of considerable 
size, and containing water during the whole year. 
The soil is extremely rich, varying from bright i*3d 
to deep black, and producing enormoift crops of 
weeds or grain, as the case may be. 32, Ths tract 
of white sand already mentioned os forming the 
shore line of the whole coast, is gradually encroach- 
ing on this maguificent region. In the south it 
has huiied Askelon, and in the north between Cae- 
harea and Jafia the dunes are said to be as tnooh as 
three miles wide and «)00 feet high, it is probable 
that the Jews never permanently oocupira more 
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♦Jian a small portion of this rich and faTom*ed region. 
Its pniicipat towns were, it is time, allotted to Ihe 
different tribes (Josh. iv. 45-4-7 ; xvi. 3, Geier ; 
xvii. 11, Dor, &c.)j but this 'was in' anticipation 
of the intended conquest (xiii. 3-6> 83. In the 
Boman times this region was considered the pride 
of the country, and some of the most important 
cities of the piovince stood in it — Caesarea, Aiiti- 
patris, Diospolis. The one ancient port of the Jews, 
the ** beautiful ” city of Joppa, occupied a position 
centiml between the Shefelah and Shoi'on. Hoads 
led from these various cities to each other, to Jem- 
s^em, Keapolis, and Sebaste in the interior, and to 
Ptolemais and Gaza on the north and south. The 
commei'ce of Damascus, and, beyond Damascus, of 
Persia and India, passed this way to Egypt, Rome, 
and the infant colonies of the west ; and that traffic 
end the constant movement of troops backwards and 
forwards must have made this plain one of the 
busiest and most populous ragions of Syria at the 
time of Christ. .84. The characteristics already 
described are hardly peculiar to Palestine. Her 
hilly surface and general lieight, her rocky ground 
and thin soil, her torrent beds wide and dry for the 
givater part of the year, even her belt of maritime 
lowland — these she shares with other lands, though 
it would perhaps be difficult to find them united 
elsewhere. But there is one feature, as yet only 
alluded to, in which she stands alone. This featiiic 
is the Jordan — the one River of the country. 35. 
Pioperly to comprehend tliis, we must cast our 
eyes for a few moments north and south, outside 
the naiTow limits of the Holy Land. From north 
to south— from Antioch to Akaba at the tip of the I 
eastern horn of the Red Sea, Syria is cleft by a deep j 
and naiTOW trench running parallel with the coast ' 
of the Mediterranean, and dividing, as if by a fosse ! 
or ditch, the central range of maritime highlands 
from those further east. At two points only in its 
length is the trench interrupted ; — by the range of 
Lel^non and Hermon, and by the high ground 
south of the Dead Sea. Of the three compartments 
thus foraied, the northern is the valley of the 
Orontes ; the southern is the Wady el-Arahah ; 
while the central one is the valley of the Jordan, 
the Arabah of the Hebrews, the Auloii of the 
Greeks, and the Ghdr of tlie Aj*abs. The central 
of its thrae divisions is the only one with which we 
have at present to do. The river is elsewhere de- 
sciibed in detail; but it and the valley through 
which it rushes down its extraoi dinary descent — 
must be here briefly characterized. 36. To speak 
fimt of the Valley. It begins with the river at its 
remotest springs of Ilasbeiya on the N.W. side of 
Heimon, and aecomptinies it to the lower end of the 
Dead Sea, a length of about 150 miles. During 
the wnole of this distance its coui^se is straight, and 
its direction nearly due noilh and south. The 
springs of Hasbeiya are 1700 feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean, and the northern end of the 
Dead Sea is 1317 feet below it, so that between 
these two points the valley falls with more or Jess 
regularity through a height of more than 3000 feet. 
But though the rioir disappears at this point, the 
valley still continues its descent below the waters 
of the Dead Sea till it reaches a further depth of 
1308 feet. So that the bottom of this extraoi dinary 
cravasse is actually more than 2600 feet below the 
surface of the ocean. 37. In width the valley 
varies. In its upper and shallower portion, as 
between Banias and the lake of Hffleh, it is about 
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flve miles acixus. > Between the Hdle: and Jie Son 
of Galilee, as far as we have any information, it 
contracts, and becomes more of an ordinary ravine 
or glen. It is in its thi^ aqd lower portion that 
the vall^ ^assqmes its more definite and regular 
character. During the greater part of this portion, 
it is about ^veu miles wide fi'om the one wall to 
flhe other. The eastern mountains preseiwe their 
straight line of direction, and their massive hori* 
zonm wall-like aspect, during almost the whole 
distance. The westeiti mountains are moi-e irregular 
in height, their slopes less vertical. North of Je- 
richo they recede in a kind of wide amphitheatre, 
and the valley becomes twelve miles broad, a breadth 
which it thenceforward retains to the southern ex- 
tremity of the Dead Sea. 38. Buried as it is 
between such lof^y ranges, and shielded from evciy 
breeze, the climate of ♦he Jordan valley is extremely 
hot and relaxing. Its ent;rvating influence is shown 
by the inhabitants of Jericho. Whether there was 
any great amount of cultivation and habitation in 
tliis region in the times of the Israelites the Bible 
does not say; but in post-biblical times there is 
no doubt on the point. The palms of Jericho, and 
of Abila (opposite Jericho on the other side of the 
river), and the extensive balsam and rose gardens 
of the former pigee, are spoken of by Josephus, 
who calls the whole district a “ divine spot.'* 39. 
All the irrigation nccessaiy for the towns, or for 
the cultivation which formerly existed, or still 
exists, in tiie Ohdr^ is obtained from tlie torrents 
and springs of the western mountains. For all 
purposes to which a river is ordinarily a))plied, tlie 
Jordan is useless. Alike useless for irrigation and 
navigation, it is in fact, what its Arabic name sig- 
nifies, nothing but. a “ great watering place.’* 4U. 
But tltough the, Jordan is so unlike a river in fhc 
Western sense of the term, it is far less so than the 
other streams of the Holy Land. It is at least 
perennial, while, with few exceptions, they are mere 
winter torrents, rushing and foaming during the 
continuance of the rain', and quickly drying up after 
the commencement of summer. For foully half the 
year, these “ rivers ** or* “ brooks,** are often mere 
dry lanes of hot white or grey stones. 41. How 
far the Valley of the Jordan was employed by the 
ancient inhabitants of the Holy Land as a m'^ium 
of communication between tlie northeiii and southern 
parts of the country we can only conjecture. The 
ancient notices of this route are veiy scanty. (1.) 
From 2 Chr. xxviii. 15, we find that the captives 
taken fiom Judah by the ai-my of the northern 
kingdom were sent back from Samaria to Jerusalem 
by way of Jericho. It would seem, however, to 
have been the usual road fiom the north to Jeru- 
salem (comp. Luke xvii. 11 with xix. 1). (2.) 

Pompey brought his army and siege-train from Da- 
mascus to Jerusalem (B.C. 40), past JScythopolis 
and Pella, to Jericho. (3.) Vespasian marched from 
Einmaus, on the edge of the plain of Sjiaron, not 
far east of Rarnlehx past Neapolis {Nablus)t down to 
Koreae, and thence to Jericho. (4.) Antoninus 
Martyr (dr, a.d. 600), and possibly Willibald 
(a.D. 722) followed this route to Jerusalem. (5.) 
Baldwin 1. is said to have jounieyed from Jericho 
to Tiberias with a caravan of pilgrims. (6.) In 
oui' own times the whole length of the valley has 
been tiaversed by De Beitou, and by Dr, Andeiwn, 
but appai'ently by few if any other ti'avellers. 
42. Monotonous and uninviting as much of the 
Holy Land will appear from the above description 
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feu .En^tiKh veadei's^ accustomed to the constaut ver- 
dure. the 8uccessioi\ of flowers, lasting almost 
throcghont the year, the ample streams and the 
varied siuface of our own country — we must re- 
member that its aspect to the Israelites after that 
weary march of forty years through the desert, and 
even by the side of the brightest recollections of 
Egypt that they could conjure up, must have been 
very different. 7'hey entered the countiy at the 
tin»e of the Passover, when it was arrayed in the 
full glory and freshness of its brief springtide, 
before the scorahing sun of summer had had time to 
wither its flowera and embrown its verdure. Taking 
all these circumstances into account, and allowing 
for the bold metaphoi s of oriental speech, it is im- 
possible not to feel that those wayvvoni travellers 
could have chosen no fitter words to express what 
their new country was to them than those which 
they so often employ in th6 accounts of the con- 
quest — ** a land flowing with milk and honey, the 
gloiy of all lands.” 43. Again, the variations of 
the seasons may appear to us slight, and the atmo- 
sphere dry and hot; but after the monotonous 
climate of Egypt, tlie “ rain of heaven ** must have 
been a most grateful novelty in its two seasons, the 
former and the latter — the occasional snow and ice 
of the wintera of Palestine, and the burst of return- 
ing spring, must have had double the effect which 
they would produce on those accustomed to such 
changes. 44. The contrast with Egypt would tell 
also in another way. In place of the huge ever- 
flowing river who>.e only variation was from low to 
high, and from high to low again, they wei e to find 
themselves in a land of constant and considerable 
undulation, where the water, either of gushing 
spring, or deep well, or flowing stream, cquld bo 
procured at the most varied elevations, requiring 
only to be judiciously husbanded and skilfully con- 
ducted to find its own way through field or ga>den. 
45. It will be seen that, beneath the apparent mo- 
notony, there is a variety in the Holy Land really 
remarkable. There is the variety due to the differ- 
ence of level between the diffeient parts of the 
country. There is the variety of climate and of 
natural appearances, partly from the proximity of 
the snow<*apped Hermon and Lebanon on the north 
and of the torrid desert on the south. There is also 
the variety which is inevitably produced by the pre- 
sence of the sea — “ the eteinal freshness and live- 
liness of ocean.” 46. Each of these is continually 
reflected m the Hebrew literature. The contiast 
between the highlands and lowlands is more than 
implied in the habitual forms of expression, .** going 
np’* to Judah, Jerusalem, Hebron ; “ going 
to Jericho, Capernaum, Lydda, Oaesai’ea, Gaza, and 
Egypt. More than this, the difference is maiked 
unmistiikeably in the topc^raphical terms which so 
abound in, and are so peculiar to, this literature. 
“ The mountain of Judah,” “ the mountain of 
Israel,” “ the mountain of Naphtali,” aro the names 
by which the three great divisions of the highlands 
are designated. On the other hand, the great low- 
land districts have each their pcculiai* name. 47. 
The differences in climate are no' less often men- 
tioned. The Psalmists, Prophets, and historical 
Books, are full of allusions to the fierce heat of the 
midday stm and the drpess of summer; no less 
than to the vanous accompanimeats of winter. 
Even the sharp alternations between the heat of 
the days and the coldness of the nights, ^which strike 
every traveller in Palestine, are menSoned. 48. In 
iJM. a B. 
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the preceding description allusion has beoi mide to 
many of the chni*acteristic features of the Holy 
Land. But it is impo<»ible to dose this aoooimt 
without mentioning a defect wJiich is even more 
charactei-istic — its lack of monuments and personal 
relics of the nation who possessed it for so many 
centuries, and gave it its claim to our veneration 
and affection. When compared with other nations 
of equal antiquity — Egypt, Greece^ Assyria — the 
contrast is truly remarkable. In Egypt and Greece, 
and also in Assyria, as far as our Iruowietlge nt 
present extends, we find a series of buildings, reach- 
ing down from the most lemote* and mysterious 
antiquity, a chain, of which hardly a link is want- 
ing, and which records the progress of the people 
in civilisation, art, and religion, as certainly as the 
buildings of the mediaeval architects do that of the 
various nations of modern Europe. But in Pa- 
lestine it is not too much to say that there does not 
exist a single edifice, w* part of an edifice, of whi< h 
we can be sure that it Ik of a date anterior to the 
Christian era. And as with the buildings so with 
other inemonals. With one exception, the museums 
of Europe do not possess a single piece of pottery or 
metal work, a single weapon or household utensi), 
an ornament or a piece of armour, of Israelite make, 
which can give us the least conception of the man- 
ners or outward appliances of the nation befoie the 
date of the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, 'I'he 
coins form the single exception. The buildings 
already mentioned as being Jewish in diameter, 
though carried out with foreign details, are the 
following; — The tombs of the Kings and of the 
Judges; the buildings known ns the tombs of Ab- 
salom, Zechariah, St. James, and Jehoshaphat ; the 
monolith at Siloam ; the ruined synagogues nt Mei- 
ron and Kefr Biitm. But there are two edifices 
which seem to bear a character of their own, and do 
not so clearly betray the style of the West. These 
are, the enclosure round the sacred cave i(t Hebron ; 
and poitions of the western, southern, and eastern 
walls of the Haram at Jerusalem, with the vaulted 
passage below the Aksa. M. Penan has named 
two circumstances which must have had a great 
effect in suppressing ait or architectui-e amongst 
the ancient Israelites, while their very existence 
proves that the people had no genius in that diiec- 
tioii. These are (1) the prohibition of sculptured 
representations of living creatures, and (2) the com- 
mand not to build a temple anywhere but at Jeru- 
8alem.-»THE Gkology. — O f the geological struc- 
ture of Palestine it has been said with truth that 
our information is but imperfect and indistinct, and 
that much time must elapse, and many a cherished 
hyjiothesis be sacrificed, before a satisfactory explan- 
ation <ran be aiuived at of its m<n’e remarkable 
phenoinena. 1 . The main sources of our knowledge 
are (1) the observations contained in the Travels of 
Kussegger, an Austrian geologist and mining en- 
gineer who visited this amongst other countries of 
the Ea.st in 1836-8 ; (2) the Keport of H. J. Ander- 
son, M.D., an American geologist, who accompanied 
Captain Lynch in his exploration of the Joixlan and 
the Dead Sea ; and (3) the Diaiy of Mr, H. Poole, 
who visited Palestine on a mission for the British 
government in 1836. None of these contain any- 
thing approaching a complete investigation, either 
a'* to extent-or to detail of observations. 2. From 
the repoita of these obseiwers it appears that 
the Holy Land is a much-disturbed mountainous 
tract of limestone of the secondary period Cjurassic 
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4 Ii 4 cretaceous) ; the southern of&hoot of the duiin 
of Lebanon; elevated considerablf above the sea 
level ; with paitiai inteiTUptions from tertiary and 
basaltic deposits. It is part of a vast mass of lime- 
stone, stretching in every direction except west, fai 
beyond the limits of the Holy Land. The whole ol 
Syria is cleft from north to south by a sti night cre- 
vasse of moderate width, but extending in the 
southern poition of its centre division to a truly 
remarkable depth (2625 ft.) below the sea level. 
This crevasse, which contains the pnneipal water- 
course of the country, is also the most exceptional 
feature of its gaology. It may have been volcanic 
in its origin ; the result of an uplicaval from beneath, 
which has tilted the limestone back on each side, 
leaving this huge split in the stiata ; the volcani< 
I’orce having stopped short at that point in the 
operation, without intruding any volcanic rocks into 
the fissure. Or it may have been excavated by the 
gradual action of the ocean during the immense 
periods of geological operation. The latter appears 
to be the opinion of Dr. Anderson ; but further ex- 
amiimtion is necessaiy before a positive opinion can 
be pronounced. 3. The Limestone consists of two 
strata, or mther groups of strata. The up|)er one, 
wliich usually meets the eye, over the whole country 
fj’om Hebron to Heimoii, is a tolerably solid stone, 
varying in colour from white to reddish brown, 
with very few fossils, inclining to crystalline struc> 
ture, and abounding in caverns. Its general surface 
has been formed into gently rounded hills, sepamted 
by narrow valleys of denudation occasionally spread- 
ing into small plains. 4. This limestene is often found 
crowned with chalk, rich in flints, the remains of a 
deposit which probably once covered a great poi'tion 
of the country. 5. Near Jerusalem the mass of the 
ordiuaiy limestone is often mingled with large boiiics 
of dolomite (magnesian limestone). It is not stratifled. 
(>. The lower stratum is in two divisions or series of 
beds — the upper, dusky in colour, contorted and ca- 
vernous like that just descrihe^l, but more ferruginous 
— 4he lower one dark grey, compact and solid, and 
characterised by abundant fossils of cidarisj an extinct 
echinus, the spines of which are the well-known 
•‘olives** of the convents. The lower tbimation 
differs entirely in character from the upper. Instead 
of smooth, commonjilace, swelling outlines, every- 
thing here is nigged, pointed, and abrupt. 7. After 
the limestone had received the general form which 
Its surface still retains, but at a tune far anterior to 
any historic peiiod, it was pierced and braken by 
large eruptions of* lava pushed up irom beneath, 
wliich has broken up and overflowed the stratifled 
beds, and now apjieiirs, in the foi-m of basalt or trap. 
8. On the west of Jordan these volcanic rocks have 
been hitherto found only north of tlie mountains of 
ISamaiia. They are first encountci’ed on the south- 
R'estern side of the Plain of Esdraelou. There seem 
to have been two centres of eruption: one, and tlrnt 
the most ancient, at or about the Kum I/attin (the 
traditional Mount of Beatitudes), whence the stream 
flowed over the declivities of the limestone to- 
wards the lake. The other — the more recent — 
was more to the north, in the neighbourhood 
of 8afed. 9, The volcanic action which in pre- 
luhtoric times pi^ojected this basalt, has left its later 
traces in the ancient records of the countiy, and is 
even still active in the fom of earthquakes. The 
locks between Jerusalem and Jericho show many 
an evidence of these convulsions. Two eai'th- 
quukes only are recorded as having affected Jera- 
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salem itself^ that in the reign of U^xiah, and that 
at the time of the crucifixion, when ''the !ftcka 
were rent and the rocky tombs torn open ** (Sratt* 
xxvii. 51). 10. But in addition to earthquakes, 
the hot salt and fetid springs whidi are found ai 
Tiberias, Callirhoe, and other si)ots along the valley 
of the Jordan, and round the basins of its lakes, and 
the rock-salt, nitre, and sulphur of the Dead Sea 
are all evidences of volcanic or plutonic action. 
1 1. In the Jordan Valley the basalt is frequently 
encountei'ed. Here, os before, it is deposited on 
the limeiitone, which forms the substratum of the 
whole countiy. On the western side of the lower 
Jordan and Dead Sea no volcanic formations have 
been found. l2. It is on the east of the Jordan 
that the most extensive and remarkable develop- 
ihents of igneous rocks are found. Over a laigc 
portion of the surface from Damascus to the lati- 
tude of the south of the Detid Sea, and even beyond 
that, they occur in the graatest abundance all ovei 
the surface. The limestone, however, still underlies 
the whole. 13. The tertiary and alluvial beds re- 
main to 1)6 noticed. These ara chiefly remarkable 
in the neighbourhood of the Jordan, as forming the 
floor of the valley, and as existing along the coui*8e, 
and accumulated at the mouths, of the torrents which 
deliver their tributary streams into the river, and 
into the still deeper caldron of the Dead Sea. 14, 
The floor of the Jordan Valley is described by Dr. 
Andeison as exhibiting throughout more or less dis- 
tinctly the traces of two imJepeadent terraces. The 
upper one is much the broader of the two. It ex- 
tends back to the face of the limestone mountains 
which foi-rn the walls of the valley on east and west. 
Below this, varying in depth from 50 to 150 feet, 
is the ^econd terrace, which reaches to the channel 
of the Jordan, and, in Dr, Anderaon*s opinion, 
has been excavated by the river itself before it had 
shrunk to its present limits, when it filled the whole 
space between the eastern and. western faces of the 
upper terrace. The inner side of both upper and 
lower terraces is furrowed out into conical knolls, 
by the tonents of the rains descending to the lower 
level. All along the channel of the liver are found 
mounds and low clilfs of conglomerates, and breccias 
of various ages, and more various composition. 15, 
Kouiid the margin of the Dead Sea the tertiary beds 
assume larger and more important proportions than 
by the course of the river. The marls, gypsites, 
and conglomerates continue along the base of the 
western cliff as far as the Wady Sebbeh, w’here they 
attain their greatest development. , South of this 
they form a sterile waste of brilliant white marl 
and bitter salt flakes ploughed by the rain-torrents 
fiom the heights into pinnacles and obelisks. At 
tlie south-eastern corner of the sea, sandstones begin 
to display themselves in great profusion, and extend 
noithward beyond Wady Zurka Main. 16. 'fhe 
nch alluvial soil of the wide plains which form the 
maritime portion of the Holy Land, and also that of 
Ksdraelon, Gennesarcth, and other similar plains 
will complete our sketch of the geology. The foimer 
of these districta is^a region of from eight to twelve 
miles in width, intervening between the central high- 
lands and the sea. It is foimed of washings from 
those highlands, brought down by the heavy rains 
which fail in the winter months. The soil is a light 
loamy sand, red in some places, and deep black in 
others. 17. The plain of Gennesai^eth is under 
similar conditions, except that its outer edge is 
bounded by th# lake instead of the ocean. 18. Thm 
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blam Esdraelon lies between two ranges of high- 
liind, with a third (the hills sepamting it from the 
plain of Akka), at its north-west end* The soil of 
this plain is also volcanic, though not so purely so 
as that ofGennesareth. 19. Bitumen or asphal turn, 
called by the Aiabs el hummar (the ♦ slime ' of Gen. 
xi. 3), is only met with in the valley of Jordan. At 
Hasbeiya, the most remote of tlie sources of the 
river, it is obtained from pits or wells which are 
sunk through a mass of bituminous earth to a depth 
of about 180 feet. It is jUso found in small fiegments 
on the shore ^f the Dead Sea, luid occasionally, 
though rarely, very large masses of it are discovered 
floating in the water.* 20. Sulphur is found on 
the W. and S. and S.E. portions of the shore of the 
Dead Sea. Nitre is rare. Rock-salt abounds in 
large ina.ssos. The salt mound of ICashtn Usdum 
at the southern end of the Dead Sea is an enormous 
pile, 5 miles long by 2^ broad, and some hundred 
feet in height. — The Botany. — ^'fhe Botany of 
Syria and Palestine differs but little from that 
of Asia Minor, which is one of the most rich and 
varied on the globe. What diflei-ences it presents 
are due to a slight admixtura of Persian foims on 
the eastem frontier, of Ai'abian and Egyptian on the 
.southern, and of Arabian and Indian tropical plants 
in the low torrid depression of the Jordan and Dead 
Sea. On the other hand, Palestine forms the 
southern and eastern limit of the Asia Minor flora, 
and contains a multitude of ti^ees, shrubs, and herbs 
tliat advance no further south and east. Owing, 
however, to the geographical position and the moun- 
tainojjs character of Asia Minor and Syria, the 
main features of their flora are ess«eutially Mcditer- 
I'anoan- European, and not Asiatic. As el8e|vhere 
throughout the Mediterranean regions, Syria and 
Palestine were eviedntly once thickly covei^d with 
forests, which on the lower hills and plains have 
been either entirely removed, or else mdueed to the 
condition of brushwood and copse; but which still 
abound on the mountains, and along certain parts of 
the sea-coast. The flora of JSyi’ia, so far as it is 
known, may be roiiglily classed under tliree prin- 
cipal Ihitauical regions, coriesponding with the pliy- 
siciil charactei*s of the country. These are (1), the 
we.<teru or sea-boai-d half of Syi ia and Palestine, in- 
cliuliug the lower valleys of the Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, the plain of Coele-Syria, Galilee, Samaria, 
and Judea. (2) The desert or eastern half, which 
includes tlie ea.st flanks of the Anti-Lebanon, the 
plain of Damascus, the Joi’dun and Dead Sea valley. 
(3) The middle and upper mountain legions of 
Mount Casius, and of Lebanon above 3400 feet, 
and of the Anti -Lebanon above 4000 feet. These 
Botanical regions present no definite boundary 
line. I, Western Syria and Palestine. — The floia 
throughout this district is made up of such a mul- 
titude of ditferent families aud genera of plants, that | 
it is not ea.sy to characterise it by the mention of a { 
few. Amongst trees, oaks are by far the most pre- 
valent, and aie the only ones that foim continuous 
woods, except the Piwa mariiima and P, ffalep^ 
emis (Aleppo Pine). The most prevalent oak is the 
Qnerciis pseiido-coccifera. It is called holly by | 
many travellei^, and Quercus Ilex by others, both 
very different trees. Q. pseiulo-coccifera is perhaps 
the commonest plant in all Syria and Palestine, 
CO veil ng as a low dense bush many square miles 
of hilly country everywhere, hut rarely or never 
glowing in the plains. It seldom becomes a large tree, 
except in the valleys of the Lebanon, or where, as 
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in the case of tlie famous oak of Mamre, it is allowed 
to attain its full size. The only other oake that aie 
common are the Q, infectoria (a gall oak), and Q. 
Aegilops. The Q, in/eetpria' is a small dedduoQa- 
leaved tree, found here and there in Galilee, Samaria, 
and on tlie Lebanon. Q. Aegilcps again is the Va- 
lonia oak ; a low, very stout-trunked sturdy ti'ee, 
common In Galilee, and es|>ecially on Tabor and 
Cnmiel. This, Dr. Hookei' is inclined to believe, 
is the oak of Boshan. The tiees of the gcnu.s 
Pistacia lank next in abundance to the Oak, and 
of these there ai*e three sjiecies in Syria, two wild 
and most abundant, but the thiid, P. vera, which 
yields the well-known pistachio nut, very rare. 
The Carob or Locust-tree, Ceratonia Siliqua\ ranks 
perhaps next in abundance to the ibrogoing trees. 
The oriental Plane is far fiom uncommon, and 
though generally cultivated, it is to all appeamnee 
wild in the valleys of the Lebanon and Anti-Leba- 
non. The Sycamore-fig is common in the neigh- 
bourhood of towns, and attains a large size; iu 
wood is much used, especially in Egypt, where tlie 
mummy-cases were formerly made of it. Poplars, 
especially the aspen and white poplar, arc extremely 
common by stream.s. 'fhe Walnut is more common 
ill Syria than in Palestine. Of large native shrubs 
or small trees almo.st universally spread over the 
district are. Arbutus Andraehne^ which is common 
in the hilly country from Hebron northward ; Cra- 
taegus Aronia^ which grows equally in dry rocky 
expo.sures, a.s on the Mount of Olives, and in cool 
mountain valleys. Cypresses are common about 
villages. Zixyphm Spina-Christi^ Christ’s Thorn— 
often allied jujube — theNubk of the Arabs, is most 
common on dry open plains, as that of Jericho. 
The Paliums aculeatuSy also called Christ’s Thorn, 
resembles it a gootl deal, but is much less common; 
it abounds in the Anti-Lebanon. Sty rax officinalis^ 
which u.sed to yield the famous Storax, abounds In 
all parts of the country whei e hilly. Tamarisk is 
common, but seldom attains i\ large size. Oleander 
claims a separate notice, from its great beauty and 
abundance ; lining the banks of the streams and 
lakes in gravelly places, and bearing a profusion 
of blossoms. Other still smaller but familiar 
shrubs are Phyllyrae<h Uhamnus alaternuSy and 
others of that genus. Jihus Coriaria^ several legum- 
I inoiis shrubs, as Amtgyris foctiday Catycotome and 
Genista 'y Cotemeaster, the common bramble, dog- 
rose, and hawthorn, ElaeagmiSy wild olive, Lycium 
Europaeumy Vitex agnus-castusy sweet bay {Lamm 
nobili8)t Ephedra y ClematiSy Gum-Cistus, and the 
caper plant. Of planted trees and large 6hrub.s, 
the first in importance is the Vine, which is most 
abundantly cultivated all ovei the country, and 
produces, as in the time ofthoCanaanftes, enormous 
bunches of grapes. This is especially the case in 
the southern disti icts , those of Eshcol being still 
particularly famous. Next to the vine, or even iii ' 
some respects its superior in importance, ranks the 
Olive, which nowhere grows in greater luxuriance 
and abundance than iu Palestine, wher^ the olive 
orchards form a prominent feature throughout the 
landscape, and have done so from time immemorial. 

It is perhaps most skilfully and c^fully cultivated 
in the neighbourhood of Hebron. The Fig forms 
another most important crop in Syria and Palestine, 
and one which is apparently greatly increasing in 
extent. The early figs, which ripen about June, 
are reckoned especially good. The sEromer figs 
again npen in August, and a third crop appears 
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still later when the leaves are shed ; these are occa* 
sionally gathered as late as January, The quince, 
apple, almond, walnut, peach, and apricot, are all 
most abundant field or oi-chard crops. The pome* 
granate grows everywhere os a bush ; but, like the 
oiange, Elaeagnus^ and other less common plants, 
is more often seen in gaidens than in fields. The 
Banana is only found near the Mediterranean. 
Dates are not frequent : they are most common at 
Caiffa and Jaffa, where the fruit ripens. Of the 
well-known palm-grove of Jericho no tree is sbiiul- 
ing. The Opuniia, or Prickly Pear, is most abund- 
ant throughout ^yria. It is in general use for 
hedging, and its well-known fruit is extensively 
eaten by all classes. Of dye-stuffs the' Curthatnus 
(SafHower) and Indigo are both cultivated*, and of 
textiles, Flax, Hemp, and Cotton. The Carob, or 
St. John’s Bread (Ceratonia Siliqua), has alreiidy 
been mentioned amongst the conspicuous trees. The 
Cistus or Rock-rose is the shrub from which Gum- 
Labdannm was collected in the islands of Candia 
and Cyprus. With regard to the rich and varied 
herbaceous vegetation of West Syria and Palestine, 
it is difficult to afford any idea of its natui’e to the 
English iioii-bobuiical reader. The plants contained 
in this botanical region probably number not less than 
2000 or 2500, of which perhaps 500 are British 
wild fioweis. The most abundant natural families 
of plants in West wSyria and Palestine are — (1) Le~ 
gwninosaet (2) Compositae, (3) Laimtae^ (4) 
Cmc%ferae\ after which come (5) Umhclliferae, 
(6) Caryophylleaef (7) Boragineae, (H) Scrophu- 
!ar%neaet{9) Oramineae, and (10) Liliaceae, — (1.) 
Leguminosae abound in all situations, especially the 
genera TnfoHum^ Trigonelht^ Medicago, Lotus, 
Vicia, and Otobiis, in the richer soils, and Astragalus 
ill enormous profusion in the drier and more barren 
districts. Of the shrubby Legwninosae there are 
a few s|K»cies of Oenista, Cgtisas, Ononis, Retama, 
Anagyris, Calycotome, Coronilla, and Acacia, One 
species, the Ceratonia, is arboreous, — (2.) Com- 
positae, — No family of plants more strikes the ob- 
server than the Compositae, from the vast abund- 
ance of thistles and centauries and other spring 
plants of the same tribe, which swarm alike over 
the richest plains and most stony hills, often tower- 
ing high above all other herbaceous vegetjition. We 
can only mention the genem Centaurea, Echinops, 
Onopordum, Cirsium, Cynara, and Carduus, as 
being eminently conspicuous for their numbei-s or 
size. — (3.) Labiatae foim a prominent feature 
everywhere, and one all the more obtrusive from 
the tragmuce of many of the genera.— (4.) Of Cnl^ 
ciferae here is little to remark. Among the most 
noticeable aie the gigantic mustard, whicli does not 
differ from the common mustard, Simipis nigra, 
save in size, and tlie Anastatica hierochuntica, or 
rose of Jericho. — (5.) Umbelliferae present little to 
remark on save the abundance of fennels and .Ru- 
pleuruins. The grey and spiny Eryngium, so 
abunlant on all the arid hills, belongs to this oixler. 
— (6.) Caryophylleae also are not a very conspicu- 
ous order, though so numereus that the abundance 
of pinks, Sden^ and Saponaria, 19 a marked feature 
to the eye of tbe botanist. — (7.) The Boragineae 
are for the most part annual weeds. — (8.) OtScro- 
phuUxrimae the principal genere are Sorophularia, 
Veronica, Lmarxa, and Verbascum (Mulleins).— 
(9.) Grasses, though very numereus in species, sel- 
dom afford a'swaixi aa in moister and oolder^regions.— 
(10.) ZiViocofftf.— The variety and beauty of this 
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order m Syria is perhap nowhere exceeded, and 
especially of the bulb-bearing geneva, as tulips, fritib 
lai-ies, squills, gngeas, &c. — Ferns are extremely 
scarce, owing to the dryness of the climate, and most 
of the speies belong to the Lebanon flora. One of 
the most memorable plants of this region, and indeed 
in the whole world, is the celebrated Papyrus of the 
ancients {Papyrus antiquorum), which is said once 
to have giown on the banks of the lower Mle, but 
which is nowhere found now in Africa north of the 
tropics. Of other Cryptogamic plants little is 
known. Cucurbitaceae, though nol^ included under 
any of the above heads, are a very frequent order 
in Syria. Of plants that contribute hugely to that 
showy character for which the herbage of Palestine 
is famous, may be mentioned Adonis, Ranunculus 
Asiaticus, and otliere ; Anemone coronaria^ pppies, 
Glaucium, Matthiola, Malcolmia, Alyssum, Bi- 
scutella, Eelianthemum, Cistus, the caper plant, 
many pinks, Silene, Saponaria, and Gypsophila ; 
various P/dojces, mallow.s, Lavatera, Hype7'i(mm\ 
many geraniums, Erodiums, and Zegmninosae, 
and Labiatae far too niimeious to individualize; 
Scabiosu, Cephnlaria, chi ysan them urns, Pyrethrum, 
Tnulas, Achilleas, Calendulas, Centaureas, Treup- 
pogons, Scorzoneras, and Crepis; many noble Cai/i- 
panulas, cyclamens, Convolvuli, Anchusas, Onos- 
mas, and Echiums, Acanthus, Verbascums (most 
conspicuously), Veronwas, Cdsias, Ifyoscyamus ; 
many Arums in autumn, orchis and Ophrys in 
spring ; Narcissus, Tazetta, irises, Pancratiums, 
Stembergia, Gladiolus; many beautiful ciocuses 
and colchicum<3, squills, Tulipaocuius^solis, Gqgeas, 
fritillarics, Alliums, Star of Bethlehem, Muscaris, 
whit^lily, Ilyacinthus oricntalis, BellevaliaSf and 
AsphodJli. — II, Botany of Eastern Syria and 
Palestine. •'“'We must confine our notice to the 
valley of the Jordan, that of the Dead Sea, and 
the counti y about Damascus. Nowhere can a belter 
locality be found for showing the contrast between 
the vegetation of the eastern and western districts 
of .Syria than in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
To the west and south of that city the valleys are 
full of the dwarf oak, two kinds of Pistacia, besides 
SmUax, Arbutus, lose, Alepp Pine, Rhamnus, 
Phyllyraea, bramble, and Crataegus Aronia, For 
the first few miles eastward the olive gioves con- 
tinue, and here and there a carob and lentisk or 
sycamore occurs, but beyond Bethany these are 
scarcely seen. On descending 1000 feet below the 
level of the sea to the valley of the JonJmi, the sub- 
tropical and desert vegetation of Arabia and West 
Asia is encounteied in full force. Many plants 
wholly foreign to the western district suddenly ap- 
par, and the flora is that of the whole dry country 
as far east as the Panjab. The commonest yilant is 
the ZUyphua Spina-Christi, or nubh of the Arabs, 
forming bushes or small ti ees. Scarcely kss abund- 
ant, and as lai-ge, is the Balanites Aegyptiaoa, 
whose fruit yields the oil called zuh by the Arabs, 
which is reputed to possess healing proprties, and 
which may possibly be alluded to as Balm of Gilead. 
Tamarisks are most abundant. Acacia Fumesiana 
is very abundant, and celebrated for the delicious 
fragrance of its yellow flowers, Capparis ^nosa, 
the common capr plant, flourishes everywhere iri 
the Jordan valley. Alhagi maurorum is extremely 
common ; as is the prickly Solanwn Sodomomm, 
with purple flowers and globular yellow fruits, 
commonly knojrn as the Dead Sea apple. On the 
banks of the Jotdan itself the arboraous and shrubby 
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TVigetation chiefly consists of Popuiia Ei^okraticaf 
tamarisk, Osyris alba, Periptoca, Acada vera, 
Pivaopis Siephaniana, Aj'undo Donar, Lyciimtt and 
Capparia spinosa. As the ground becomes saline, 
Atriptex Ifalimm and large Statioes (sea-pinks) 
appear in vast abundance. Other veiy tropical 
plants of this region are Zygophyllum coccirieutn, 
Boerhavia, fndiyofera ; several Astragali, Cassias, 
Gymnocarpum, and Nitraria, At the same time 
thorpughly Kuropean forms ai'e common, especially 
in wet places; as dock, mint, Veronica, Anagallis, 
and Sium, One remote and little visited spot in 
this region is particularly celebinteil for the tropical 
character of its vegetation. This is the small valley 
of hngedi (Ain-jidi). It is here tHIit the Buloadora 
Persicdy supposed by some to be the mustard-tree 
of Scripture, grows. The shores immediately around 
the Dead Sea pi esent abundance of vegetation, though 
almost wholly of a saline character.-— III. Flora of 
the Middle and Upper Mountain Pegiom of Syria. 
— ^The oak forms the prevalent arboreous vegetation 
of this region below 5000 feet. The Quercus 
pseudo-coccifera and infectoria is not seen much 
above 3000 feet, nor the Valonia oak at so grejit 
an elevation ; but above these heights some magni- 
ricent species occur. At the same elevations junipei*s 
become common, but the species have not been 
siitislactorily made out. But the most remarkable 
plant of the upper region is certainly the cedar. 
Lastly, the flora of the upper tempeiate and alpine 
Syrian mountains demands some notice. As before 
lemaiked, no pai’t of the Lebanon presents a veget- 
ation at all similar, or even analogous, to that of 
the Alps of Lurope, India, or North America. At 
the el<5 ration of 4000 feet on the Lebanon many 
plants of the middle and northern latitudes of 
kuiope commence, amongst which the mbst con- 
spicuous are hawthorn, dwarf elder, dog-rose, ivy, 
butcher’s broom, a variety of the berberry, honey- 
suckle, maple, and jasmine. A little higher, at 
5-7000 ft., occur Cototicaster, lihododendron ponti^ 
cum, j)rimrose, Daphne Olooides, several other 
roses, Poterium, Juniperus communis, foetidissima 
(or excelsa), and cedar. Still higher, at 7-10,000 ft., 
theie is no shrubby vegetation, propeiJy so called. 
At the elevation of 8-90U0 ft. the beautiful silvery 
Vicia canescens forms large tufts of pale blue, 
where scarcely anything else will grow. The most 
boreal forms, which are confined to the clefts of 
rocks, or the vicinity of patches of snow above 
0000 ft., are Drabas, Arcnaria, one small Poten* 
tilla, a Festuca, an Arabis like alpina, and tlie 
Oxyria remformis, the only decidedly Arctic tyj>e 
in the whole countiy. No doubt Ci*ypt«igamic 
plants are sufficiently numerous in this region, but 
none have been collected except ferns, amongst 
which are Cystopteris fragilis, Polypodium vvljare, 
Nephrodium pallidum, and Polystiohum angdare, 
—Zoology. — It will be snificient in this article to 
give a general suivey of the &una of Palestine, as 
the reader will find more particular infonnation in 
the several aiiicles which treat of the various ani- 
mals under their respective names.— ifammaflet. — 
The Cheiroptera (bats) are probably represented in 
Palestine by the species wliich are known to occur 
in Egypt and Syria, but we want pi ecise inform- 
ation on this ))oi«t. Of the Insecttvora we find 
hedgehogs (Frinaceus Furopeus) and moles (JPalpa^ 
vtdyaris, T» coeca (?) ) i doubtless the family of 
Soricidae (Shrew.s) is also represented, but we lack 
information. Of the Carnivora ai*^ still seen in the 
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Lebanon, the Syrian bear ( Ursus Syriaous), and 
the panther (^Leopardus varius). Jackals and foxes 
are common ; the hyena and wolf are also occasion- 
ally observed; the badger (Meles taxus) is also 
said to occur in Palestine ; the lion is no longer a 
resident in Palestine or Syria. A species of squirrel 
(Sciurus Syriacus), which the Arabs term Orkh 
daun, “ the leaper,” has been noticed on the lower 
and middle paiia of Lebanon ; two kinds of hare, 
L^us Syriacus, and X. Aegyptius ; rats and mice, 
which are said to abound ; the jerboa ( Dipus 
Aegyptius) ; the porcupine ( ffysirU oristata) ; the 
sliort-tailed field-inuiise (Aidcola ayrestis), may bo 
considered as the representatives of the Rodentia, 
Of the Pachydermata, the wild boar {Sus scrofa), 
which is fiequently met with on Tabor and little 
Heimon, appears to be the only living wild ex- 
ample. The Syiian hyrax is now but miely 
seen. There does not appear to l»e at present any 
wild ox in Palestine, Dr. Thomson states that 
wild goats (Ibex?) are still (see 1 3am. xxiv. 2) 
frequently seen in the rocks of Engedi. The gazelle 
(Gazella dorcas) occurs not unliequenfl)^ in the 
Holy Lahd, and is the aiitelo^ie of the country. Tiie 
Arabs hunt the gazelles with gieyhoiind and falcon ; 
the fallovvKleer {Dama vulgaris) is said to be not uii- 
frequeiitly observed. Of domestic animals we need 
only mention the Arabian or oiie-huniped camel, 
asses, and mules, and horses, all of which are in gen- 
eral use. The btiilalo (Bubaltcs buffalo) is common. 
The ox of tlie country is small and unsightly in 
the neigh bo ui hood of Jerusalem, but in the richer 
pastures the cattle, though small, are not unsightly ; 
the common sheep of Palestine is the broad-tail 
(Ovis laticavdatus), its vaiieties; goats aie 
extremely common everywhere.— Am.— i^alestino 
abounds in numerous kinds of birds, Vultuie'i, 
eagles, falcons, kites, owls of different kinds, repi'e- 
sent the Raptorial order. Of the smaller biids 
may be mentioned, amongst others, the Menps 
Persicus, the Upupa Epops, the Sitta Syriaca or 
Dalmatian nuthatch, several kimls of Silviadae, the 
Cinnyris osea, or Palestine sunbird, the Ixos xan- 
thopygos, Palestine nightingale, the Amydnts Trie* 
tramii, or glossy starling, discovered by Mr. Tris* 
tmin in the gorge of the Kedron ; the sly and wary 
Cnderopus chalyheus, in the open wooded district 
near Jericho; the jay of Palestine {Oarrulus mcla- 
nocephalus) ; kingfishei-s ( CenjJe mdis, and perhaps 
Alcedo ispida) abound about the lake of Tiberias 
and in the streams above the Huleh ; the raven, and 
carrion crow ; the Pastor rosens, or locust-bii*il ; tlit 
common cuckoo ; several kinds of doves ; sand- 
grouse (Pterocles), partridges, francolins, quails, 
the great bustard, storks, both the black and white 
kinds, seen often in flocks of' some hundrevls ; 
herons, curlews, pelicans, sea-swallows {Sterna), 
gulls, &c. Reptilw. — Seveial kinds of lizards 

{Saura) occur. The Lacerta stellio, Lin., is very 
common in ruined walls. The Waran el hard 
{Psammosaurus scincus) is very common in tlie 
deserts. The common Greek tortoi^ie {Testudo 
Graeco) Dr. Wilson observed at the sources of the 
Joi*dan ; fiesh-water tortoises (pitibably Fmus Cas» 
pica) are found abundantly in the upper part of 
the country in the streams of Esdraelon and of the 
higher Jordan valley, and in the lakes. The cha- 
meleon {Chameleo vulgaris) is common ; the croco- 
dile does not occur in Palestine; the Mmvtor 
NUoticus has doubtless been coiifoun^ied with it. 
lu the south of Palestine especially reptiles oi 
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rartous kinds abound ; besides those already men* 
tionedf a large Acarithodactylia frequents old 
buildings; a large species of Uromastixy at least 
two s^ies of Gecko {^Tarentola)^ a Ocngylus 
ipcellatus ?), several other Acar^hodaatyU and 8eps 
tridactylua have been observed. Of OphidianSy 
thei*e is more than one species of Echidna ; a Nakiy 
several Dropidonotiy a Corowlla, a Coluber {tricir^ 
gatus?) occur ; and on the southeni frontier of the 
land the desert foi*m Cerastes ffasaelquistii has 
been observed. Of the. Batrachia we have little 
information beyond that supplied by Kitto, viz. 
that frogs (Bana^esculenta) abound in the marshy 
pools of Palestine ; that tlicy am of a large size^ 
but are not eaten by the inhabitants. The tiee-fi-c^ 
(//y/a) and toad {Bufo) are also very coinmon.— 
Pisces. — The principal kinds which are caught off 
Ihe shores of the Mediteri*anean are supplied by the 
lurnilies SparvlaCy PercidaCy Scomberidae, Baiadae, 
and Pleuronectidae. The .Sea of Galilee has been 
always celebrated for its fish. Burckhardt says 
the most common species are the binny ( Cyprinus 
lepidotue)y and a iish called Mesht, which he de- 
scribes as being a foot long and 5 ’nches ^rdad, with 
a fiat body like tlie sole. The Binny is a species 
of barbel ; it is the Barbus Binni of Cuv. and 
Valenc. ; the Meshi is undoubtedly a specjps of 
Chromiusy one of the Lahridaey and is perhaps 
identical with the C, Niloticus. Concerning the 
other divisions of the animal kingdom we Inave 
little information. Molluscs are numerous. The 
land shells may be classified in four groups. In the 
north of the country the prevailing type is that of 
the Greek and Turkish mountain region, numerous 
species of the genus Clausilkiy and of opaque Bulitni 
and Pupae pi^ominating. On the coast and in the 
plains the common shells of the East Mediterranean 
basin abound, e. g. Helix Pisana, H. Syriaca, &c. 
In the south, in the hill country of Judea, occum a 
vcM*y interesting group, chiefly confined to the genuK 
llelixy three subdivisions of which may be typified 
by H. Boissieriy Jl. Seetzena, H. tuberculosa, re- 
calling by their thick, calcareous, lustreless coating, 
the prevalent types of Egypt, Arabia, and Sahara. 
In the valley of the Jordan the prevailing group is 
a snbiiivisioii of the genua BulimuSy rounded, semi- 
pellucid, and lustrous, veiy numerous in species, 
which are for the most part peculiar to the district. 
'I'hese may be typified by B, Jordani and B. AUp' 
pensis. Of the Crustacea we know .scarcely any- 
thing. The Bepidoptera of Palestine are as nu- 
merous and varied as might hare been expected in a 
land of flowei’s. All the common buttei-flies of 
southern Europe, or nearly allied congeuers, are 
j lentiful in the cultivated plains and on the hill- 
sides. Bees ai'e common. At least three species 
of scorpions have been distinguished. Spidera are 
common. Locusts occasionally visit Palestine and 
do infinite damage. Ants are numerous. Of the 
Aimelida we have no information; while of the 
whole sub-kingdoms of Coelenterata and Protozoa 
TVS are coinfiletely ignorant. It has been remarked 
that in its physical character Palestine pi^sents on 
H small scale an epitome of the natural features of 
all regions, mountainous and desert, noithern and 
tropical, maritime and inland, pastoi-al, arable^ and 
voioauic. This lact, which has randered the allu- 
sions m the S<jriptures so varied as to afford familiar 
itiustrations to ^e people of every climate, has had 
its natui.d effect on the zoology of the country. In 
no other district, not even on the southeiii slopes 
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of the Himalaya, are the typical fauna of so iT).*niy 
distinct regions and zones brought into such close 
juxtaposition.— The Clikate. 1 . Temperature. 
— At Jerusalem January is the coldest month, and 
July and August the hottest, though June mid Sep- 
tember are nearly as wiu’m. In the first-named 
month the average temperature is 49^*1 Fahr., and 
greatest cold 28® ; in July and August the average 
is 78®‘4 ; with greatest heat 92® in the shade and 
143® in the sun. The extreme range in a sjiigle 
year was 62® ; the mean annual temperature 65®‘fi. 
Though vai*ying so much during the different 
seasons, the climate is on the whole pretty uniform 
frem year to year. 'J’he isothermal line of mean 
annual tempeiatfhre of Jerusalem passes through 
Oalifornia and Florida (to the north of Mobile), 
It also passes through Gibraltar, and near Madeira 
and the Bermudas. The heat, though extreme during 
the four midsummer months, is much alleviatwl by 
a sea-breeze fiom tbe N.W,, wliich blows with 
great regularity from 10 a.m. till 10 p.m. During 
January and Februai’y snow often falls to the deptli 
of a foot or more, though it may not make its ap- 
pearance for several years together. Thin ice is 
occasionally found on pools or sheets of water, hut 
this is of rare occurrence. 2, Rain. The result of 
Dr. Barclay's observations is to shtiw that the 
greatest fall of rain at Jerusalem in a single year 
was 85 inches, and the smallest 44, the mean being 
61*6 inches. These figures will be best appreci- 
ated by recollecting that the aver.age rain-fall of 
London during the whole year is only 25 inches, 
and that in the wettest parts of the country, such as 
Cumberland and Devon, it rarely exceeds 60 inches. 
As in the time of our Saviour (Luke xii..54), the 
rains come chiefly from the S. or S.W, They 
commence at the end of October or beginning of 
November, and continue with greater or less con- 
stancy till the end of February or middle of March, 
and occasionally, though rarely, till the end of 
April, Between April and November there is, 
with the rarest exceptions, an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of fine weather, and skies without a cloud. 
Duiing the summer the dews are very heavy, and 
often saturate the traveller’s tent as if a shower had 
passed over it. The nights, especially towards sun- 
rise, are very cold, and thick fogs or mists are 
common all over the country. Thunder-storms 
of great violence are frequent during tlie winter 
months. 3. So much for the climate of Jerusalem. 
In the lowland districts, on the other hand, the 
heat is much greater and more oppressive, owing 
to the quantity of vapour in the atmospliere, the 
absence of any breeze, the sandy nature ol' the soil, 
and the manner in which the heat is confined and 
reflected by the enclosing heights ; perhaps also to 
the internal heat of the earth, due to the deptli 
below the sea level of the greater part of the Jordan 
vallev, and the remains of volcanic agency, wjiich 
we have already shown to be still in existence in 
this very depressed region. The hai*vest in the 
Ghor is fully a month in advance of that on 
the highlands, and the fields of wheat are stiii green 
on the latter when the giain Is being threshed in 
the former. 4. The climate of the maritime low- 
land exhibits many of the characteristics of that of 
the Jordan valley* but, being much more elevated, 
and exposed on its western side to the sea-breeze, is 
not so oppressively hot. This district retains much 
tropical vegetation. Here also the hiu'vest is in 
advance of thataf the mountainous distiicts. In Uio 
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wmiei* months however the climate of these legions 
IS vejy similar to that of the south of Fiance or 
the maritime districts of the north of Italy. 

Palin. The second son of Reuben, father of 
Kliiib (Ex. vi. 14; Num, xxvi. 5, 8; 1 Chr. v. 3) 
and fomnier of tlie family of 

Palluites, the (Num, xxvi. 5). * 

. Palmer«WOmL (Heb. g&zdm), occurs Joel i. 4, 
ii. 25; Am. iv. i). Bochart hiw endeavoured to show 
tliat (jdzdtn denotes some species of locust. We 
prefer to follow the LXX. and Vulg., which aie 
fousisteiit with each other in the rendering of the 
Hebrew word in the three passages whei*e it is 
found, 'fhe Kafiirrj of Aristotle evidently denotes 
a cjiterpillar. The Eruca of the V/llg. is the ndfimi 
of tlie Gieeks. 'fhe Chaldee and Syriac uiiderstimd 
some locust larva by the Hebrew word, lychbea 
identifies the gdzdm with the Gryllus cristatus, 
Lin., a South Afiican species. 

Palm-tree (Heb. tdindr). Under this generic 
term mniiy species are botanically included ; but 
we have heie only to do with the Date-palm, the 
Phoenix Dactylifera of Linnaeus. It grew very 
abundantly in many parts of the Levant. While 
this tiee was abundant generally in tlie Levant, it 
was regaixied by the ancients as peculiarly charnc- 
tei isiic of Palestine and the neighbouring regions. 
The following places may be enumei*ated from the 
Bible as having some connexion with the palm-tree, 
either in the deiivation of the name, or in the men- 
tion of the tree as growing on the spot. (1.) At 
Elim, one of the stations of the lsi:ae}ites betweoi 
Egypt and Sinai, it is expressly stated that them 
were ** twelve wells (fountains) of watei*, and three- 
score and ten palm-trees*’ (Ex. xv. 27; Num. 
xxxiii. 9). (2.) Next, it should be observed that 

Elath (Deut. ii. 8; I K. ix. 26; 2 K.'xiv, 22, 
xvi. 6 ; 2 Chr. viii. 17, xxvi. 2) is another plural 
form of the same word, and may likewise mean 
“ the palm-trees.” (3.) No place in Scripture is 
so closely associated with the subject before us as 
Jericho. Its rich palm-groves are connected with 
two very diflerent peiiods, — with that of Moses 
(Deut. xxxiv. 3; Jiidg. i. 16) and Joshua on the 
one hand, and that of the Evangelists on the other. 
What the extent of these palm-groves may have 
been in the desolate period of Jericho we cannot 
tell ; but they were renowned in the time of the 
Gospels and Josephus. The Jewish historian men- 
tions the luxuiiance of these trees again and again. 
(4.) The name of Hazezon-Tamar, “the felling 
of the palm-tree,” is clear in its derivation. This 
place is mentioned in the history both of Abraham 
(Gen. xiv. 7) and of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xx. 2). 
(5.) Another place having the same element in its 
name, and doubtless the same chai'acteristic in its 
scenery, was Baal-Tamar (Judg. xx, 33). (6.) 

We must next mention the Tamar, “ the palm,” 
which is set before us in the vision of Ezekiel (xlvii. 
19, xlviii. 28). (7.) Them is. little doubt that 

Solomon’s Tadmor, afterwards the famous Palmyra, 
on anotlicr desert frontier far to the N.E. of Tamar, 
is primarily the same word. (8.) Nor again are 
the places of the N. T. without their associations 
with this chaiactenstic tree of Palestine. Bethanv 
' ineaiis “ the house of dates ; ” and thus we are 
reminded that the palm grew in the neighbourhood 
of the Mount of Olives. This helps our realisation 
of Our SavioiiPs entry into Jerusalem, when the 
people “ took branches of palm-trees and went forth 
to meet Him ” (John xii. 13; comp. Neh. viii. 15). 
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(9.) The word Phoenicia, whidi ocoura twice in 
tlie N. T. (Acts xi. 19, xv. 3) is in all probability 
deiived from the Greek word’ for a pi*Jm. (10.) 
Lastly, Phoenix in the island of Crete, the harbour 
which St. Paul was pmvented by the stoim from 
reai^ing (Acts xxvii, 12), has doubtless the same 
derivation. From the passages where there is a 
literal refei'cnce to the palm-tree, we may pass to 
the emblematical uses of it in Scriptui’e. Under 
this head may be classed the following: — (1.) The 
striking appearance of the tree, its uprightness and 
beauty, would naturally suggest the giving of its 
name occasionally to women (^en. xxxviii. 6 ; 
2 Sam. xiii, 1, xiv. 27). (2.) We have notices of 
the employment of ^is form in decorative art, 
both in the real temple of Solomon and in the 
visional y temple of Ezekiel. This work seems to 
have been in relief. It was a natural and doubtless 
customary kind of ornamentatioo in Eastern archi- 
tecture. (3.) With a tree so abundant in Judaea, 
and so marked in its growth and appearance, as the 
palm, it seems rather i-emarkable that it does not 
appear mora hequently in the imagery of the 0. T. 



Theie », however, in the Psalms (xcii. 12) the 
familiar comparison, “ The righteous shall flourish 
like the palm-tree,” which suggests a world of 
illustration, whether respect be had to the orderly 
and regular aspect of the tree, its fiuitl'uluess, the 
perpetual greenness of its foliage, or the height at 
which the foliage grows, as far as possible from 
earth and as near as possible to heaven. I'erhaps 
no }>oint is more worthy of mention, ii^ we wish to 
pui>ue the comparison, than the elasticity of the 
fibre of the palm, and its determined growth up 
wards, even when loaded with weights. (4.) Thi 
passage in Rev. vii, 9, where the glorifltxl of alt 
nations are desenbod as “ clothed with while robes 
and palms in their hands,” might seem to us a 
purely classical image. But palm-branches were 
used by Jews in token of victoiy and iieooe (I Maoc. 
xiii. 51 ; 2 Macc. x. 7, xiv. 4). As to the industriiiL 
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and domestic uses of the |>aim, it is well known 
that they are veiy numerous : bat. there is no clear 
allusion to them in the Bible. That the ancient 
Orientals, however, made use of wine and honey 
obtained from the Palm-ti^ is evident from Hei-o- 
dotns, Strabo, and Pliny. It is indeed possible 
that the honey mentioned in some places may be 
palm-sufsar. (In 2 Ghr. mi. 5 the margin baa 
“dates.”) There may also in Cant, vii, 8, “ I will 
go up to the palm-tree, I will take hold of tlie 
boughs tiiereof,*' be a reference to climbing for the 
fruit. So in ii, 3 and elsewhere (e. </. Ps. i. 3) the 
fruit of the palm may be intended : but this cannot 
be proved. It fs curious that this tree, once so 
abundant in Judaea, is now comparatively rare, 
except in the Philistine plain, and in the old Phoenicia 
about Beyrouth 

Pijdty* I'he palsy meets us in the N. T. only, 
and ill t'eatuies too familiar to need special remark. 
The words “ grievously tormented” (Matt. viii. 6), 
may refer to parnly.sis agitans, or even St. Vitus* 
dance, iii both of which the patient, being never 
still for a moment save when asleep, might well be 
so described. Tlie woman's case who was “bowed 
togethei” by “a spirit of infirmity,” may probably 
have lieeii paralytic (Luke xiii. 11). 

Pal'ti. Tlie Benjamite spy ; son of Kaphu 
(Nurn. xiii. 9). 

Pal'tiel. The son of Axzan and prince of the 
tribe of issachar (Num. xxxiv. 2fi). 

Pal'tite, the. Helez “ the Paltitc*’ is named in 
2 Sam, xxiii. 2U among David’s mighty men. 

Pamphyl'ia, one of the coa^t-iegions in the 
south ot Asia Minor, having Cilicia on the east, 
and Lyoia on the west, lii St, I’anTs time it was 
not only a regular province, but the Emperor 
Claudius had united Lycia with it, and probably 
also a good jiart of Pisidia. It was in Pamphylia 
that St. Paul first entered Asia Minor, after preach- 
ing the Go-pel in Cyprus, He and Barnabas sailed 
up tlio river Cestrus to Pkkga (Acts xiii, 13). 
We may conclude, from Acts ii, 10, that there were 
many Jews in the province ; and possibly Perga 
had a synagogue. The two missionaries finally left 
Pamphylia by its chief seaport, Attalia. Many 
years afterwaids St. Paul sailed near the coast 
(Acts xxvii, 6). 

Pan. Of the six words so renderod in A. V.*, two, 
mach&bath and masreth, seem to imply a shallow 
pan or })late, such as is used by Bedouins and Syrians 
for baking or dressing rapidly their cakes of meal, 
such as were used in legal oblations : the others, 
especially sfr, a deeper vessel or caldron for boiling 
meat, placed during the process on three stones. 

Fannag, an article of commerce exported from 
Palestine to Tyre (Ez. xxvii. 17), the natuie of 
which is a pure matter of conjecture, as the term 
occurs nowhere else. A comparison of the passage 
in Ezekiel with Gen. xliii. 11, leads to the supposi- 
tlcn that pannag represents some of the spices 
grown In Palestine, The LXX., in rendering it 
Ka<rla, favours this opinion. Hitzig observes that a 
similar term occurs in Sanscrit (pannaga) for an 
aioinatic plant. The Syriac version, on the other 
hand, understands by it “ millet.’* 

Paper. [ W ritino .] 

Paphos, a town at the west end of Cyprus, 
connected by a road with Salamis at the east end. 
Paul and Barnabas travelled, on fheir fiiat mis- 
sionary ex^>edition, “ through the isle,” from the ■ 
latter place to the former (Acts xiii. 6). The great j 
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eharacterifltic of Paphos was the worship of Apliro>’ 
dite or Venus, who was here fhbled to have risen 
from the sea. Her temple, however, was at “ Old 
Paphos,'’ now called Kuklia, The harbour and 
the chief town were at “New Paphos,” at some 
little distance. The plaoe is still called Baffa, 
Papyrus. [Reed,] 

Parable (Heb. mdshdl: Tap0^0\4\i parabola), 
1'he distinction between the Parable and one cognate 
form of teaching has been discussed under Fable. 
Something remains to be said (1) as to the woi'd, 
(2) as to the Parables of the Gospels, (3) as to the 
laws of their interpretiition. I. The word Parable^ 
in Gr. PardboU (wapajBoX^'), does not of itself 
imply a narrative. The juxtaposition of two 
things, diflering in most points, but ag^-eeing in 
some, is sufficient to bring the comparison thus 
prmluced within the etymology of the word. In 
Hellenistic Greek, however, it acquired a wider 
meaning, co-extensive with that of the Hebrew 
mdshdl, for which the LXX. writera with hardly 
an exception, make it the equivalent. That word 
( = similitude) had a large range of application, 
and was ajiplied sometimes to the shortest proverbs 
(1 Sam. X. 12, xxiv. 13; 2 Chr. vii. 20), some- 
times to dark prophetic utterances (Num. xxiii. 7, 
18, xxiv. 3; Ez. xx. 49), sometimes to enigmatic 
maxims (Ps. Ixxviii. 2 ; Pjov. i. 6), or metaphors 
exploded into a namtive (Ez. xii. 22). In the 
N. T. itself the word is used with a like latitude. 
II. The Parable differs from the My thus in being 
the result of a conscious deliberate choice, not the 
growth of an unconscious realism, personifying 
attributes, appearing, no one knows how, in popular 
belief. It diflei-s from the Allegory, in that the 
latter, with its direct personification of ideas or 
attributes, and the names which designate them, 
involves leally no comparison. The virtues and 
vices of mankind appear, as in a diama, in their 
own character and costume. The allegory is self- 
interpreting. The parable demands attention, in- 
sight, sometimes an actual explanation. It difl'era 
lastly from the Proverb, in that it must include a 
similitude of some kind, while the proverb may 
assert, without a similitude, some wide generaliza- 
tion of experience. To understand tlie relation of 
the parables of the Gosjiels to our Lord’s teaching, 
we must go back to the use made of them by 
pievious or contemporary teachers. They appear 
frequently in the Gemara and Midrash, and are 
ascribed to Hillel, Shammai, and other great Habbis 
of the two preceding centuries. Later Jewish 
writera have seen in this employment of i^arables a 
condescension to the ignorance of the great mass of 
mankind, who cannot be taught otherwise. For 
them, as for women or children, parables are the 
natural and fit method of instruction. It may be 
questioiuHl, however, whether this represents the 
use made of them by the l^bbis of Our^ Lord's 
time. The language of the Son of Siruch confines 
them to the scribe who devotes himself to study. 
The parable was made the instrument for teaching 
the young disciple to discei n the treasures of wis- 
dom pf which the “aocursed” multitude were 
ignorant. The teacliing of Our Lord at the com- 
mencement of His ministry was, in every way, the 
opposite of this. The Sermon on the Mount may 
be taken as the type of the “ woi*ds of Grace 
which he spake, “not as the scribes,” So for 
some montlis He taught in the synagogues and on 
the sea-shora of (palilee, as He had before taught is 



Jcrusftira), and as yet without a jjaiable* But 
then there comes a change. The dii-ect teaching 
was met with scorn, unbelief, hardness, and H% 
seems for a time to abandon it for that which took 
the form of panibles. The questi<m of the discipl(« 
(Matt. xiii. 10) implies tliat they were astonished. 
Their master was speaking to the multitude in the 
))arHbles and dark sayings which the Rabbis i-eseiTed 
for their chosen disciples. Here for them were two 
grounds of wonder. Here, for us, is the key to 
the explanation which He gave, that He Imd chosen 
this fbi-m of teaching because the people were 
spiritually blind and deaf (Matt. xiii. 13), and in 
order that they might remain so (Maik iv, 12). 
Two interpretations have been given of these words, 
fl.) Spiiitual truths, it has been said, are in them- 
stdves haixl and uninviting. Men needed to be won 
to them by that which was more atti active. (2.) 
Others again have seen in this use of paiables some- 
thing of a penal character. To the Inner circle of 
the chosen it is given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God. To those who are without, all 
these things are done in parables.— Neither view is 
wholly satisfactory. Each contains a partial truth. 
The worth of parables, as instruments of teaching, 
lies in their being at once a test of character, and 
in their presenting each form of character with that 
which, as a penalty or blessing, is adapted to it. 
'riiey withdraw the light fmm those who love dark- 
ness. They protect the truth which they enshrino 
(Vom the mockery of the’ scoffer. They leave 
something even with the caieless which may be 
interpreted and understood afterwards. They re- 
veal, on the other hand, the seekers after truth. 
These ask the meaning of the parable, and will not 
j est till tlie teacher has explained it. In thi^ way 
the parable did its work, found out the tit hearers 
and led them on. In the parables which remain it 
is possible to trace something like an order. (A.) 
'I’here is the group which have for their subject the 
laws of the Divine Kingdom. Under this head we 
have — 1. The Sower (Matt. xiii. ; Mark iv. ; Luke 
viii.). 2. The Wheat and the Tares (Matt. xiii.). 
3. The Mustard-Seed (Matt. xiii. ; Mark iv.). 4. 
'I’lie Seed cast into the Ground (Mark iv,). 5. 

'I'he Leaven (Matt. xiii.). 6. Tlie Hid Treasure 
(Matt, xiii,), 7. The Peail of Great Price (Matt, 
xiii.)- 8. The Net cast into the Sea (Matt, xiii,). 
(B.) When the next parables meet us they are of 
a different tyjie and occupy a diffeient position. 
They are drawn from the life of men rather than 
from the world of nature. They are such as these 
— 9. The Two Debtors (Luke vii.). 10. The 
Merciless Seiwant (Matt, xviii,), 11. The Good 
Samaritan (Luke x.) 12. The Friend at Midnight 

(Luke xi.). 13. The Rich Fool (Luke xii.), 14, 

The Wedding Feast (Luke xii.). 15. The Fig-Tree 
(Liike xiii.). 13. The Great Supper (Luke xir.), 
17. The Lost Sheep (Matt, xviii. ; Luke xv.). 18. 
The Lost Piece of Money (Luke xv.). 19. The 

Prodigal Son (Luke xv.). 20. The Unjust Steward 
^Luke xvi.). 21. The Rich Man and Laxarus 
(Luke xvi.). 22. The Unjust Judge (Luke xviii.). 

23. The Pharisee and the Publican (Luke xviii.). 

24. The Labourers in the Vineyard (Matt. xx.). 
(C.) Towards the close of Our Lord's ministry, the 
parables ail? again theocratic, but the phase of the 
Divine Kingdom, on which they clnetiy dwell, is 
that of its final consummation. To this class we 
may refer — 25. The Pounds (Luke xix.). 26. The 
Two Sons (Matt. xxi.). 27. The Vineyard let out 
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to Husbandmen (Matt. xxi. ; Mark xii. ; Luke tx.)« 
28. The MaiTiage-Feast (Matt. xxii.). 29. fhe 
Wise and Foolish Virgins (Matt. xxr.). 80. The 
Talents (Matt, xxv.), 31, The Sheep and the 
Goats (Matt, xxv.). It is characteristic of the 
several Gospels that the greater part of the parables 
of the first and third groups belong to St. Matthew, 
emphatically the Evangelist of the kingdom. Those 
of the second are found tor the most part in St. 
Luke. III. Lastly, there is the law of interpret- 
ation. It has been urged by fome writers, by none 
with grc?aW foi'ce or cleai’ness than by Chiysostom, 
that there is a scope or pui^xise for each parable, 
and that our aini must be to discern this, not to 
find a special significance in each circumstance or 
inddeut. It may be questioned, however, whetiier 
this canon of interpretation is likely to lead us to 
the full meaning of this portion of Our Lords 
teaching. It must be remembered that in the 
gieat patterns of interpretation which He himself 
has given us, there is more than tfiis. Not only 
the sow'er and the seed and the several soils have 
their counterparts in the spiritual lite, but the bii-ds 
of the air, the thorns, the scorching heat, have eacli 
of them a significance. It may be inferred from 
these two instances that we ai*e, at least, justified 
in looking for a meaning even in the seeming acces* 
series of a parable. The very form of the teaching 
makes it piobable that theie may be, in any case, 
more than one legitimate explanation, A jiarnbie 
may be at once ethical, and in the highest sense of 
the tern prophetic. There is thus a wide field 
open to the discernment of the interpreter. There 
are also i-estraints upon the mere fertility of his 
imagination. (1.) The analogies must be real, not 
arbitrary. (2.) The parables are to be considei'ed 
as parts of a whole, and the interpretation of one is 
not to over-ride or encroach upon the lessons taught 
by othei s. (3.) The direct teaching of Christ pre- 
sents the standard to which all our interpretations 
arc to be referred, and by which they are to be 
measured. 

ParadiBe (Heb. Pardos). Questions as to the 
nature and locality of Paradise as identical with the 
garden of Gen. ii. and iii. have been already dis- 
cussed under Edicn. It remains to trace the his- 
tory of the word and the associations connected with 
it, as it appeal’s in the later books of the O. T. and 
in the language of Christ and His Apostles, The 
word itself, though it appears in the above form in 
8ong of Sol. iv. 13, Eccles. ii. 5, Neh. ii. 8, may 
be classed, with haidly a doubt, as of Aryan rather 
than of Shemitic origin. It fii-st appeal’s in Greek 
as coming straight from Persia. Greek lexico- 
graphers classify it as a Persian word. Modern 
philologists accept the same conclusion with hardly 
a dissentient voice. In Xenophon the word occurs 
fi-equently, and we get vivid pictures of the scene 
which it implied. A wide open park, enclosed 
against injury, yet with its nature beauty un- 
spoiled, with stately forest trees, many of them 
bearing fruit, watered by clear streamy, on ^whose 
banks roved large heids of antelopes or sheep — this 
was the sceneij wliich connected itself in the mind 
of the Gj-eek traveller with the woi’d irapdSeuros, 
and for which his own language supplied no precise 
equivalent. Through the writings of Xenophon, 
and through the general admixture of Oriental iaxiit 
in the later Greek after the conquests of Alexander 
the word gained a recognized place, and the LXX. 
writera chose it for a new u>e which ^te it a 
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higher worth and seciii'ed for it a tnore paimnlal 
]iie. They used the same wo)*d whenever tliei-e 
* w:us any allusion, however remote, to ‘the fair 
a'egion which had been the first blissful home of 
man. It was natural, however, that this higher 
meaning should become the exclusive one, and be 
associated with new thoughts. Paradise, with no 
other word to qualify it, was the bright region 
which man had lost, which was guarded by the 
flaming sword. Soon a now hope sprang up. 
Theie was a paradise still mto which man might 
hope to enter. It is a matter of some iiiteicst to 
ascertain with what associations the word was 
connected in thd minds of the dews of Palestine 
and other countries at the time of our Loixl’s teach- 
ing, what sense therefore we may attach to it in 
the writings of the N. T. In this as in other 
instances we may distinguish three modes of thought, 
each wiith marked characteiistics, yet often blended 
together in different proportions, and melting one 
into the other by hardly perceptible degiees. Each 
has its counterpait in tiie teaching of Chnstian 
theologians. The language of the N. T. stands 
apart from and above all. (1.) To the Idealist 
school of Alexandria, of which Philo is the repre- 
sentative, piiradise was nothing more than a symbol 
and an allegory. Spiritual perf^tion was the only 
paradise. The trees that grew in it were the 
thoughts of the spiritual man. (2.) The Kabbinic 
schools of Palestine presented a phase of thought 
the very opposite of that of the Alexandrian writer. 
They had their descriptions, definite and detailed, a 
complete topography of tlie unseen world. It was 
fill' off in the distant East, further than the foot of 
man had trod. It was a region of the world of tlie 
dead, of Sheol, in the heait of the earth. Gehenna 
was on one side, with its dames and torments. 
Paradise on the other, the intermediate home of 
the blessed. Or, again, paradise was neither on 
the earth, nor within it, but above it, in the third 
heaven, or in some higher orb. Or there were two 
paradises, the upper aud the lower — one in heaven, 
for those who had attained the heights of holiness 
— one in earth, for those who had lived but de- 
cently, and the heavenly paradise was sixty times 
as large as the whole lower earth. (3.) Out of 
the discussions and theories of the Rabbis, there 
grew a broad popular belief, fixed in the hcai’ts of 
men, accepted without discussion, blending with 
their best hopes. Their prayer for the dying or 
the dead was that hi.*4 soul might rest in paradise, 
in the garden of Eden. 'I’he belief of the Essenes, 
as reported by Josephus, may be accepted as a fair 
1 ’epi‘esentatioQ of the thoughts of those who, like 
them, were not trained in the Rabbinical schools, 
living in a simple and more child-like faith. To 
them Accordingly paradise was a far-off land, a 
ragion where there was no scorching heat, no con- 
suming cold, wheie the soft west- wind from the 
ocean blew for evermore. It is with this popular 
beliefi rather than with that of cither school of 
Jewish thought, that the language of the N. T. 
connects itse’lf. The old word is kept, and is raised 
to a new dignity or power. It is significant, in- 
deed, tlmt the word “paradise** nowhere occurs 
in tlie public teaching of our Loixi, or in His intei'- 
course with His own disciples. Connected as it 
had been with the thoughts of a sensuous happi- 
ness, it was not the fittest or the best word for 
those whom He was training to rise out of sensuous 
thoughts to the highei' regions of spiritual life. 
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For them, accoi'dingly, the kingdom of Heaven, tlio 
kingdom of God, are the words most dwelt on, 
With the thjef dying on the cross the ouse was 
different. We can assume nothing in the robbei-- 
outlaw but the most rudimentary rorms of popular 
belief. The answer to his prayer gave him what 
he needed most, the assurance of immediate rest aji<l 
peace. The word Paradise spoke to him, as to 
other Jews, of repose, shelter, joy — the greatest 
contrast possible \o the thiret, and agony, and 
shame of the hours upon the cross. There is a like 
significance in the general absence of the word from 
the language of the Epistles. Here also it is found 
nowhere in the dii ect teaching. It occura only in 
passages that ai*e apocalyptic, and therefore almost 
of necessity symbolic (2 Cor. xii. 3). (4.) The 
eager curiosity which prompts men to press on into 
the things behind the veil, has led them to construct 
hypotheses more or less definite as to the inter- 
mediate state, and these have affected the thoughts 
which Christian write) s have connected with the 
word paradise. Pati’istic and later interpretera 
fohow, as has been noticed, in the footsteps of the 
Jewish schools. The word enters largely, as might 
be expectetl, into tlie apocryphal literature of the 
early Church, Where the true Gospels are most 
reticent, the mythical are most exuberant. (5.) 
The later history of the word presents some facta 
of interest. Accepting in this, as in other instances, 
the mythical elenauits of Eastern Christianity, the 
creed of Islam presented to its followere the liope of 
a sensuous paradise, and the Persian woul was 
transplanted through it into the languages spoki‘ii 
by them. In the West it passes through some 
strange transformations, aud descends to baser uses. 
The iiarthex, or atrium, in which were assembled 
those 4fho, not being jidoies in full communion, 
were not admitted into the interior of the building, 
was known as the “ Paradise ’* of the church. 
Parndiso becomes in some Italian dialects Paraviso, 
and this passes into tho French parcis, denoting 
the western poich of a church, or the open space 
ill front of it. 

Pa'rah, one of the cities in the tei ritoi'y allotted 
to Benjamin, iimned only in the lists of the conquest 
(Josh, xviii. 23), In the Onomasticon (“ Aphra**) 
it is specified by Jerome only, as five miles east of 
Bethel. No traces of the name haie yet been 
found in that position ; but the name Fdra/i e-xists 
further to the S,E. attached to the Wady Fdra/i, 
one of the southern braniches of the great Wady 
Suw9imty and to a site of ruins at the junction of 
the same with the main valley. 

Pa'ran, £1-Pa'ran. 1. It is shown under 
IvADasH that the name Piiran corresponds probably 
in general outline with the desert Et-TVi. Speak- 
ing generally, the ’wilderness of Sinai (Niim, x. 12, 
xii. Ifi), in which the ministrations of Taheinii ami 
Hazeroth, if the latter be identical with JlUdUerdy 
are piobably included towards its N.E. limit, may 
be said to lie S. of the EUTVi range, the wilderness 
of P.u'an N. of it, and the one to end where the 
other begins. That of Pai au is a stretch of chalky 
toi-mation, the chalk being covered with coarse 
gravel, mixed with black fiint and drifting sand. 
Between the wilderness of Paran and that oi’ Ziu 
no strict demarcation exists in the narrath e, nor do 
the natural features of the region, so far as yet 
ascertained, yield a well-defined boundary. The 
name of Pai'an seems, as in the story of Ishmael, to 
have predominalsd towaixls the westei'n extremity 
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of the DOJ therui desert fi'ontier of EUTIhf and in 
Num. jLxxiv. 4 the wilderness of Zin, not Pamn, is 
spoken of as the southern border of , the land or of 
the tiibe of Judah (Josh. xv. 3). Was tl^ere, then, 
a Paian proper, or definite spot to which the, name 
was applied? From Deut. i. 1 it should seem 
them must have been. This is confirmed by 1 K. 
xi. 18, from which we fnither learn the fact of its 
being an inhabited region ; and the position I'equired 
by the context hem is one between Midian and 
Kgypt. If we are to reconcile these passages by 
the aid of the personal history of Moses, it seems 
certain that the local Midian of the Sinaitic penin- 
sula must have lain neai' the Mount Horeb itself 
(Ex. iti. 1, xviii. 1-5). The site Sf the ** Pai*an ** 
of Hadad the Edomite must then have lain to the 
N.W. or Egyptian side of Horeb. This brings us, 
if wc assume any pnneipal mountain, except ^bdl 
of the whole Sinaitic group, to be ** the Mount of 
(jlod,” so close to the Wady Feiran that the simil- 
arity of name, supported by tlie recently expressed 
opinion of eminent geographers, may be taken as 
establishing subsUintial identity.— 2. “ Mount ** 
Paran occurs only in two poetic passages (Deut. 
xxxiii. 2 j Hiib. iii, 3), in one of which Sinai and 
Seir appear as local accessories, in the other, Teman 
and (ver. 7) Cushan and Midian. It is not un- 
likely that if the Wady Feiran be the Paran proper, 
the name “ Mount ** Paran may have been either 
assigned to the special member (the north-western) 
of the ISiiiaitic mountain-group which lies adjacent 
to that wady, or to the whole iSinaitic cluster. 
That special member is the five-peaked ridge of 
SerltdL 

Par'bar. A word occuning in Hebrew and 
A. V. only in 1 Chr. xxvi. 18. From this jpassage, 
and also from the context, it would seem tnat Par- 
bur was some place on the west side of the Temple 
enclosure, the same side with the causeway and the 
gate Shallechelh. The latter wtw close to the 
cituseway, and we know from its remains that the 
causeway was at the extreme north of the western 
wall. Parbar theretbre must have been south of 
Siiuilechcth. As to the meaning of the name, the 
Rabbis generally agree in translating it ** the out- 
.side place ; ” while modern authorities take it as 
t»quivalent to the parvdrim in 2 K. xxiii. 11 (A. V. 
“suburbs”). Accepting this interpretation, there 
is no difficulty in identifying the Pai'bar with the 
suburb mentioned by Josephus in describing Herod's 
Temple, as lying in the deep valley which separated 
tiie west wall of the Temple from the city op|k)site 
it ; in other words, the southern end of the Tyro- 
pocon. Parbar is possibly an ancient Jebusite 
name. 

Parchment [Writing.] 

Parlour. A word m English usage meaning the 
common room of the family, and hence probably in 
A. V. denoting the king’s audience-chamber, so used 
ill reference to Egloii (Judg. iii. 20-25), 

Pannaeh'ta. One of the ten sons of Haman 
slam by the Jews in Shushan (Esth. ix. 9). 

Parmenas* One of the seven deacons, ** iqen 
of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wis- 
dom ” (Acts vi. 5). There is a tradition that he 
sufiered martyrdom at Philippi in the reign of 
Trajan, • 

Par'naoh, father or ancestor of Elizaphau prince 
of the tribe of Zebulun (Num. xxxiv. 25), 

Pa’rosh. The descendants of Parosh, in number 
2172, returned fiom Babylon witliaZcrubhabei (Ezr. 
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ti. 3; Neh, vii, 8). Ano^er detachment of 156 
males, with Zechariah at Uieir head, accompanied 
Ezra (Ezr. viii. 3). Seven of the family had mai>« 
ried foreign wives (Ezr. x. 25). They awisted in 
the building of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 25), 
and signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neb. 1 . 14 ). 
In the last-quoted passage the name Pai'osh is deai'iy 
tliut of' a family, and not of an individual. 

Parshanda't^i the eldest of Hainan's ten sons 
who weie slain by the Jews in Shushan (Estb. 
ix. 7). ^ , 

Parthians occura only in Acts ii. 9, where it 
designates Jews settled in Parthia. Pai’thia Proper 
was the region stretching along the southern fiank 
of the mountains which sepaiate the great Persian 
desert from the desert of Kharesm. It lay south of 
Hyrcania, east of Media, and noi*th of Sagartia. The 
ancient Parthians are called a “ Scythic*' race, and 
probably belonged to the great Turanian family. 
Various stories are told of their origin. Really 
nothing is known of them till about the time of 
Darius Hystaspis, wlieu they ara found in the dis- 
tiict which so long ratained their name, and appear 
as faithful subjects of the Peraian monarebs. He- 
rodotus speaks of them as contained in the 16th 
satrapy of Darius. In the final struggle between 
the Greeks and Persians they remained faithful to 
the latter, serving at Arbela ; but otfering only a 
weak resistauce to Alexander when, on his way to 
Bactria, he entered their country. In the division 
of Alexander's dominions they fell to the share of 
Eumenes, and Parthia for some while was counted 
among the territories of the Seleucidae. About 
B.C. 256, however, they ventured upon a revolt, 
and under Arsaoes they succeeded in establishing 
their independence. Parthia, in the mind of the 
writer of the Acts, would designate this empire, 
which extended from India to the Tigris, and from 
the Chorasmian desert to the shores of the Southern 
Ocean. Hence the prominent position of the name 
Parthians in the list of those present at Pentecost. 
Parthia was a power almost rivalling Home — the 
only existing power which had tried its strength 
against Rome and not been worsted in the encounter. 
The Parthian dominion lasted for nearly five cent- 
uries, commencing in the third century before, and 
teiminating in the third century after, .our era. It 
has already been stated that the Paiihians were a 
Turanian race. Their success is to be legarded as 
the subversion of a tolerably advanced civilisation 
by a comparative baibaiism — tlie substitution of 
Tatar coarseness for Arian polish and lefinernent. 

Partridge (Heb. kdrd) occurs only 1 Sam. 
xxvi. 20, and in Jer. xvii. 1 1 . The translation of 
KSrS by “ partridge '' is supported by many of the 
old versions. The “ hunting this bird upon the 
mountains’* (1 Sam. xxvi. 20) entirely agrees wit’i 
the habits of two well-known species of partridge, 
viz. Caccahis sitxatilis (the Greek partridge) and 
Ammoperdiv Jleyii, It will be seen by the mar- 
ginal reading that the passage in Jeremiah may 
bear the following interpretation : — 4^s the Kdri 
** gathereth young which she hath not brought 
foith.'' It has been assei'ted that the partridge is 
m the habit of stealing the eggs from the nests of 
its congeners and of sitting upon them, and that 
when the young are hatched they forsake their false 
parent. It is perhaps almost uoe^ess to remark that 
this is a mere fable, in which, however, the ancient 
Orientals may have believed. The expUsAiioii 
of the rendering of the text of the A. V. ts obvi- 
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ously «s follows Pai^tridges were often ** hunted ” with aev^inl other chief men in petitioning llie king 
in ancient times as they are at piesent, either by that Jei’eminh might be put to death as a traitor 
hawking oi’ by being driven from place to place till (Jer. xxxviii.). ^^othing more is known of him.— 
they become fatigued, when they are knocked down 8. Another person of this name, also a pnest, ana 
by ^the clubs or zervcaitys of the Arabs. *Thiis, ** chief governor of the house of the Lord,’* is men- 
iKHsts were no doubt constantly disturbed, and many tinned in Jer. xx. 1. He is described as “ the son 
destroyed: as, therofove, is a partiidge which is of Immer" (1 Chr. xxiv. 14), probably tl»e same 
driven from her eggs, so is he that enricheth him- ns Amariah (Neh. x. H, xii. 2, &c.). In the reign 
self by unjust means — “ he shall leave them in the of Jehoiakim he showed himself as lio^tile to Jeie- 
midst of his days.’* Tlie expiession in Eoclus. xi. miah as his namesake the son of Mnlchinh did aftei*- 
aO, “ like as a partridge taken (and kept) in a wards, and put him in the stocks by the gate oi 
cage,” clearly refers, as Shaw has obsei*ved, to “ a Benjamin. For this indignity to God’s prophet, 
decoy partridge.” Our common partridge (Petv/tc Pashur was told by Jeremiah that his name was 
anereajf as well* as the Barbary (C. potrosa) and changed to Magor-missabib (^Terror on every side), 

and that he anil all his house should be carried 
captives to Babylon and them die (Jer, xx. 1-6).— 
8 . Father ofGedaliah (Jer. xxxviii. 1). 

Passage. Used in plur. (Jer. xxii. 20), pio- 
bubly to denote the mountain region of Abtiriin, on 
the east side of Jordan. It also denotes a rivei- 
ford or a mountain goi ge or pass. 

Passover, the fii-st of the three great annual 
Festivals of the Isiaelites, celebrated in tlie month 
Nisan, tiom the 14th to the 21st. The following 
I ai*e the p)*incipal passitges in the Pentateuch le- 
' lating to the Passover: — Ex. xii. 1-51, xiii, 3-10, 
xxiii. 14-19, xxxiv. 18-26 ; Lev. xxiii. 4-14 ; 
Num. ix. 1-14; xxviii. 16-25; Deut. xvi, 1-6.— 
1. Institution and First Celebration of 
THE Passover, — When the chosen people were 
about to be brought out of Egypt, the word of the 
Lord came to Moses and Aaron, commanding them 
to instruct all the congregation of Israel to prepare 
for their departure by a solemn religious ordinance. 
Pam'ah, the father of Jehoshaphat, Solomou*8 On the tenth day of the month Ahib, the head of 
commissariat officer ill Issachur (1 K, iv. 17). each family was to select from the flock either a 
Parva'im, the name of an unknown place or lamb of a kid, a male of the first year, without 
country whence the gold was procured for the de- blemish. If his family was too small to eat the 
coraiion of Solomon’s Temple (2 Chr. iii. 6). We whole of the lamb, he was permitted to invito his 
may notice the conjectures of Knobel that it is an nearest neighbour to join the party. On the four- 
abbreviated form of Sephavvaim, and of Wilford, teenth day of the month, he was to kill his lamb 
that it is derived from the Sanscrit pdrya, “eastern,” while the sun was setting. He was then to take 
and is a general teiin for the East. the blood in a basin, and with a sprig of hys.^op 

Pa'sa^, son of Japhlet of the tribe of Asher to sprinkle it on the two side-posts and the lintel 
Chv. vii. .33), of the door of the house. The lamb was then 

Pa*8-daxii’xiii]]i. The form under which in 1 Chr. thoroughly roasted, whole. It was expiessly foi'- 
xi. 13 the name appears, which in 1 Sam. xvii. 1 hidden that it should be boiled, or that a bone of 
is given more at length as Epiies-DAMIIim. The it should be broken. Unleavened biead and bitter 
lexicographei-s do not decide which is the earlier or herbs were to be eaten with the flesh. No male 
coiTecter of the two. A ruined site bearing the who was uncircuincised was to join the company, 
name of Damxin or Chirbet Damonn, lies near the Each one was to have his loins giil, to hold a 
road from Jerusafem to Beit Jibrin, about three staffiiin hfs hand, and to have shoes on his feet, 
miles E. of S/iuicei^eA (Socho), This Van de Velde He was to eat in haste, and it would seem that 
proposes to identify with Pas-dammirn. he was to stand during the meal. The number ot 

Pase'ah. 1. of Eshton, in an obscuro frag- the party was to be calculated as nearly as pos- 
inent of the genealogies of Judah (I Chr. iv. 12).— sible, so that all the flesh of the lamb might be 
S. The “ sons of Paseah ” were among the Netliiniin eaten ; but if any'poition of it happened to remain, 
who returned with Zerubbahel (Eaa*. ii. 49). it was to be burned in the morning. No inoi sei 

Fash'ur. 1* Name of one of the families of of it was to be carried out of the house. The legis- 
priests of the chief house of Mdchijah (Jer. xzi. 1, lator was further directed to inform the people oi 
xxxviii. 1 ; 1 Chr. ix, 12, xxiv. 9; Neh. xi. 12). God« puipose to smite the first-born of the Egyp- 
In the time of Nehemiah this family njipeai-s to have tians, to declare that the Passover was to be to 
become a cliief house, and its head the head of a them an oidinance for ever, to give them direction;, 
course (Kzr. ii. 38; Neh. vii. 41, x. 3). The indi- respecting the order and duration of the festival in 
vidual from whom the family was named was pro- future times, and to oujoin upon them to teach tlieir 
bably Pashur the son of Malchiah, who in the reign childron its meaning, from generation to generation, 
of Zedekiuh was one of the chief princes of the court When the roe.<sage was delivered to the people they 
(Jer. xxxviii. 1;. He was sent, with othera, by bowed their heads in worship. The lambs wero 
Zedekiah to Jeremiah at the lime when Nebuchad- selected, on the fourteenth they were slain, and the 
nesjEar was preparing his attack upon Jerusalem bloo^ .jipnukled, and in the following evening, aft« 
(Jer, jtxi.). Again somewhat later, IMmr joined the fifteenth day^of the month had commenced, the 


red4eg (C. ru/a), do not occur in Palestino. 
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f\Y»t paschal meal was eaten. At midnielit the 
first-born of the Egyptians were smitten. The king 
and his people were now ui-gent that the Israelites 
should start Imraediatelyf and readily bestowed on 
them supplies for the journey. In such haste did 
the Israelites depart, on that very day (Num. xxxiii. 
3), that they packed up their fcneading-troughs con- 
tjiining the dough prepared for the morrow's pro- 
visions, which was not yet leavened,— II. Observ- 
ance OF THE Passover in later times. — 

1. In the twelfth and thirteenth chapters of Exodus 
there are not oniy distinct references to the observ- 
ance of the festival in future ages («. g. xii. 2, 14, 
17, 24-27, 42, xiii. 2, 5, 8-10^ but there are 
several injunctions which were evidently not in- 
tended for the first pnssover, and which indeed 
could not possibly have been observed. In the 
later notices of the festival in the books of the law 
tjiere are particulars added which appear as modifi- 
ciitions of the ongiiial institution (Lev. xxiii. 10-14; 
Num. xxviii. 16-25; Deut. xvi. 1-ti). Hence it is 
not without reason that the .Jewish writew have 
laid great stress on the distinction between ** the 
Egyptian Passover ” and “ the perpetual Passover." 

2. The following was the general order of the ob- 

servances of the Passover in later times according to 
the direct evidence of Scripture : — On the I4th of 
Nisan eveiy trace of leaven was put away from the 
houses, and on the same day ex^eiy male Israelite 
not labouring under any bodily infirmity or ceie- 
monial impurity, was commanded to appear before 
the Loid at the national sanctuary with an ofiering 
of money in propoiiion to his means (Ex. xxiii. 15 ; 
Deut, xvi. 16, 17). Devout women sometimes at- 
tended, as is proved by the instances of Hannah and 
Mary (I Sam. i. 7; Luke ii. 41, 42). As^the sun 
was setting, the Iambs were slain, and thc’fat and 
blood given to the priests (2 Chr. xxxv. 5, 6). The 
Iamb was then roasted whole, and eaten with un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbs ; no portion of it was 
to be left until the morning. The same night, 
after the 15th of Nisan hixd commenced, the fat was 
burned by the priest and the blood sprinkled on the 
altar (2 Chr. xxx, 16, xxxv, 11). On the 15th, 
the night being passed, there was a holy convoca- 
tion, and during that day no work might be done, 
except the preparation of necessaiy food (Ex. xii. 
16). On this and the six following days an ofiering 
in addition to the dail'j sacrifice was made of two 
young bullocks, a ram, and seven lambs of the first 
year, with meat-ofierings, for a btimt-offering, and 
a goat for a sin-oflering (Num. xxviii. li&-23).* On 
the 16th of the month, “the morrow after the 
sabbath ” (». a. after the day of holy convocation), 
tlie first sheaf of harvest was ofTerad and wa^tsd by 
the priest before the Lord, and a male lamb was 
oftered as a burnt sacrifice with 'a meat and drink 
ofiering. Nothing necessarily distinguished the four 
following days of the festival, except the additional 
burnt and sin offerings, and the restraint from some 
kinds of labour. On the seventh day, the 2l8t of 
Nisan, there was a holy convocation, and the day 
appeal's to have been one of peculiar solemnity. 
As at all the festivals, cheerfulness was to prevail 
during the whole week, and all care was to be 
laid aside (Deut. xxvii. 7). 3. (a.) 27ie Paschal 

After the first Passover in Egypt there is 
no ti-ace of the lamb having been selected before it 
was wanted. In later times, we are certain that it 
was sometimes not provided before the 14th of the 
month fLuke xxii, 7-9; Mark xar. 12-16). The, 
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law formally allowed the alternative ef a kid (Ex. 
xii. 5), but a lamb was preforred, and was probably 
neai'ly always chosen. It was to be faultless and a ^ 
male, in accoidance with the establi^ed estimate 
of animal perfection (see Mai. 1. 14). Either tbe 
head of the family, or any other person whn was 
not ceremonially unclean (2 Chr. xxx. 17), took it 
into the court of the Temple on his shoulders. The 
Mishna gives a particular account of the arrange- 
ment which was made in the court of the Temple. 
As the paschal lamb could be legally slain, and 
the blood and fat offered, only in the national sane- 
tuaiy (Deut. xvi. 2), it of course ceased to be oflfei*ed 
by the Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
spring festival of the modern Jews strictly consists 
only of the feast of unleavened bread. (6.) Ths Uu 
leavened Bread. — 1'here is no raason to doubt thid 
the unleavened bread eaten in the Pa&sover and tivit 
used on other religious occasions were of the same 
natiti'e. It might be xnade ol‘ wheat, spelt, Ixnley, 
oats, or rye, but not of rice or millet. It appeiirs 
to L-ive been usually made of the finest wheat flour. 
It was probably formed into dry, thin biscuits, not 
unlike those used by the modern Jews, (c,) The 
Bitter Herbs and the Sauce , — Accoiding to the 
Mi.shna the bitter herbs (Ex. xii. 8) might 1^ endive, 
chicory, wild lettuce, or nettles. These plants were 
important articles of food to. the andent Egyptians. 
The sauce into which the herbs, the bread, and 
the meat were dipped as they were eaten (John 
XI ii. 26 ; Mutt. xxvi. 23) is not mentioned in the 
Pentateuch, According to Bartenora it consisted of 
only vinegar and water; but others describe it as a 
mixture of vinegar, figs, dates, almonds, and spice. • 
(d.) The Four Cups of WiVie.— There is no men- 
tion of wine in connexion with the Passover in the 
Pentateuch; but the Mishna strictly enjoins that 
there should never be le^s than four cups of it 
provided at the paschal meal even of the poorest 
Israelite. Two of them appear to be distinctly 
mentioned Luke xxii. 17, 20. “ The cup of bless- 
ing" (1 Oor, X. 16) was probably the latter one of 
these, and is genei’ally considered to have been the 
third of the series, after which a grace was said ; 
though a comparison of Luke xxii. 20 (where it h 
called “the cup after supper") with Pcs. x. 7, 
and the designation “cm/) of the Hallel*' might 
rather surest that it was the fourth and last cup. 
(c.) The Hallel . — The service of praise sung at the 
l*«ssover is not mentioned in the Law. The name 
is contracted from Hallelujah. It consisted of the 
series of Psalms from cxiii. to cxviii. The first 
}K)rtion, comprising Ps. cxiii. and cxiv., was sung 
in the early part of the meal, and the second part 
after the fourth cuj) of wine. This is supposed 
to have been the “ hymn " sung by our Lord and 
His Apostles (Matt. xxvi. 30 ; Mark xiv. 26). 
(/,) Mode and Order of the Paschal Meal , — 
Adopting as much from Jewish tiadition as is not 
inconsistent or improbable, the following appears to 
have>beeathe usual custom: — All work, except that 
belonging to a few trades connected wijbh daily life, 
was susjiended for some hours before the evening of 
the I4th Nisan. It was not lawful to eat any ordi- 
nary food after mid-day. No male was admitted 
to tlie table unless he was circumcised, even if he 
was of the seed of Israel (Ex. xii. 48), Neither, 
according to the lettei* of the law, was atiy one ol 
either sex admitted who was ceremonii^ly nnclm 
(Num. ix. 6); but this rule was special ocoa> 
sioDs liberally applied. The Babbiniste expressly 
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vtate that women wera permitted, though not com- 
manded, to partlike ; but the Kamites, in moiie re- 
cent tifnes, excluded all bat full-grown men. It 
was customary for the number of a pai'ty to be not 
less than ten. When the meal was pi'epared, the 
family was placed round the table, the paterfamilias 
taking a place of honour, probably somewhat luised 
above the rest. There is no reason to doubt that 
the ancient Hebrews sat as they were accustomed 
to do at their ordinai 7 meals. Our Lord and His 
Apostles confoiroed to the usual costom of their 
time, and reclined (Luke xxii. 14, &c.). When the 
pai’ty was arranged the first cup of wine was filled, 
and a blessing wdk asked by the head of the family 
on the feast, as well as a special one on the cup. 
The bitter herbs were then placed on the table, and 
a portion of them eaten, either with or without 
the sauce. The unleavened bread was handed round 
next, and afterwards the lamb was placed on the 
table in front of the head of tfie family. Before the 
lamb was eaten the second cup of wine was filled, 
and the son, in accordance with Ex. xii. 26, asked 
his father the meaning of the feast. In reply, an 
account was given of the sufl'orings of the Israelites 
in Egypt, and of their delivemnce, with a particular 
explanation of Deut. xxvi. r>, and the fii*st part 
of the Hallel (Ps. cxiii. cxiv.) was sung. This 
being gone through, the lamb was carved and 
eaten. The third cup of wine was poured out 
and drunk, and soon afterwards the fouilh. The 
second pai’t of the Hallel (Ps. cxv. to cxviii.) was 
then sung, A fifth wine-cup appears to have been 
occasionally produced, but perhaps only in later 
.times. What was termed the greatei Hallel (Ps. 
cxx. to cxxxviii.) was sung on such occasions. The 
Israelites who lived in the country appear to have 
been accommodated at the feast by the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem m their houses, so far as there was 
room for them (Luke xxii. 10-12 ; Matt, xxvi, 18). 
Those who could not be received into the city en- 
camped without the wails in tents, as the pilgrims 
now do at Mecca, (gj) The first Sheaf of Har^ 
vest, — The otlering of the Omer, or sheaf, is men- 
tioned nowhere in the law except Lev. xxiii. 10-14. 
It is there commanded that when the Israel ites 
reached the laud of promise, they should bring, 
on the 16th of the month, the morrow after the 
sabbath ” (•. e, tho day of holy convocation), the 
first sheaf of the harvest to thepiiest, to be waved 
by him before the Lord. The sheaf was of barley, 
as being the grain which was first ripe (2 K. iv. 
42). (4.) The Chagigah, The daily sacrifices are 
enumerate in the Pentateuch only in Num. xxviii. 
19-23, but reference is made to them Lev, xxiii. 8. 
Besides these public ofierings, there was another 
soi't of sacrifice connected with the Passover, as 
well os with the other great festivals, called in 
the Talmud Chagigahy i. e. ** festivity,” It was a 
voluntary peace-offering made by private individ- 
uals. Tlie victim might be taken either from the 
flock or the hal’d. It might be either male or 
female, but it must be without blemish. The 
otierer laid tiis hand upon its head, and slew it at 
the door of the sanctuary. The blood was sprinkled 
on the altar, and the fat of the inside, with the 
kidneys, was burned by the priest. The breast 
was given to the priest as a wave-offeiing, and the 
right <ihoulder as a heave-offering (Lev. iii, 1-5, 
TO. 29*34). What remained of the victim might 
be oaten by the offerer and his guests on the day 
on which it was slain, and on the day f^lowing; 
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but if any portion was left till the third ilny it was 
horned (Lev. vii. 16-18). The eating of the Cha- 
gigah was an occasion of social festivity connected 
with the festivals, and especially with the PaisB- 
over. (t.) Release of Prisoners, — It is a question 
whether the release of a piisoimr at the Passover 
(Matt, xxvii. 15; Mark xr. W; Luke xxiii. 17; 
John xviii. 39) was a custom of Roman origin re- 
sembling what took place at the lectisternium (Liv. 
V. 13), and, in later times, on the birthday of an 
emperoi ; or whether it was an old Hebrew usage 
i belonging to the festival, which Pilate allowed tlie 
' Jews to retain. (A.) The Secondy or Little Pass^ 
over. — When the Passover was celebrated the second 
year, in the wildferness, certain men were prevented 
from keeping it, owing to their being defiled by 
contact with a dead body. Being thus prevented 
from obeying the Divine voramand, they came anxi- 
ously to Moses to inquire what they should do. He 
was accordingly instructed to institute a secon?! 
Passover, to be observed on the 14th of the follow- 
ing month, for the benefit of any who had been 
hindered from keeping the regular one in Nisaii 
(Num. ix, 11), The Talmudists called this the 
Little Passover, (L) Observances of the Passover 
recorded in Scripture, — Of these, seven are of chief 
historical importance: — 1. The fiist Passover in 
Egypt (Ex, xii.), 2. Tlie first kept in the desert 
(Num. ix.). 8. That celebrated by Joshua at 

Gilgal (Josh. v.). 4. That which Hezekiah oh- 

Mrved on the occasion of his restoring the national 
woi-ship (2 Chr. xxx.). This Passover was not 
held till the second month, the proper time for 
the Little Passover. 5. The Passover of Josiah in 
the eighteenth year of his reign (2 Chr. xxxv.\ 
6. That celebrated by Ezra after the return from 
Babylon (Ezr. vi.). 7, The last Passover of onr 
Lord’s life.— III. The Last Supper.— 1. Whether 
or not the meal at which our Lord instituted the 
sacrament of the Eucharist was the paschal supper 
according to the law, is a question of great diffi- 
culty. No point in the Gospel history has been 
more disputed. If we had nothing to guide us but 
the three firat Gospels, no doubt of the kind could 
well be raised, though the narratives may not he 
free from difficulties in themselves ; but, on the 
other hand, if we had no information but that 
which is to be gathered from St. John’s Gospel, we 
could not hesitate to infer that the evening of the 
supper was that of the 13th of Nisan, the day pre- 
ceding that of the pischal meal. If we admit, in 
accoj’dance ^with the first view of these passages, 
that the last supper was on the 1 3th of Nisan, our 
Lord must have been CTUcified on the 14th, the day 
on which the paschal lamb was slain and eaten. Ho 
lay in the grave on the 15th (which was a “ high 
day” or double sabbath, because the weekly sabbath 
coincided with the day of holy convocation), and the 
Sunday of the rcsuiTection was the 16th. It is not 
surprising that some modem critics should have 
given up as hopeless the task of I’econciling this 
difficulty. 2. The reconciliations which have been 
attempted fiill under three principal heads : — 
i. Those wliich regard the supper at which our 
Lord washed the feet of His disciples (John xlii.), 
as having been a distinct meal eaten one or more 
days before the regular Passover, of which our Lord 
paiixiok in due course according to the synoptical 
nanutives. ii. ’Those in which it js endeavoured to 
establish that the meal was eaten on the 13th, and 
tliat our Lord was ciiicified on the evening of the 
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Vue poBchal suppev. ii'u Thosie in wbidi the most 
obvious vieiv of the three first nan'atives' is de- 
fended, and in which it is attempted to explain the 
appai^nt contradictions in St. John, and the diih- 
cuities in reference to t)ie law, (i.) The first method 
has the advantage of fumishing the most i-eady way 
of accounting for St.. John’s silence on the institu- 
tion of the Holy Communion ; but any explanation 
founded on the supposition of two meals appears to 
he rendered untenable by the context, (ii.) The 
current of opinion in modern times has set in favour 
of taking the mom obvious interpretation of the 
passages in St, John, that the supper was eaten on 
the IJth, and that our Lord was crucified on the 
14th, Those who thus hold that* the supper was 
eaten on the l:Jth day of the month have devised 
various ways of accounting for the civcunistiiuce, 
of which the following are the most important: — 
(a.) It is assumed that a party of the Jews, pro- 
bably the Sadducees and those who inclined towards 
tliem, used to eat tlie Passover one day before the 
rest, and that our J.ora appi oved of their pi'actice. 
(6.) It has been conjectur^ that the great body 
of the Jews nad gone wrong in calculating the true 
Passover-(iay, placing it a day too late, and that 
our Lord ate the Passover on what was really the 
14th, but what commonly jmssed as the 13th. 
(c.) Calvin supposed that on this occasion, though 
our Lord thought it right to ^wlhere to the true 
legal time, the Jews ate the Passover on the 15th 
lUhtead of the 14th, in order to escape from the 
burden of two days of strict observance (the day of 
holy convocjition and the weekly sabl)ath) coming 
together, (d.) Grotius thought that the meal was 
a ‘irdo’xa iJi.VT\iiovivriK6v (like the paschal feast of 
the modern Jews, and such as might have been 
observed duiing the Babylonian captivity^ not a 
weferxa 66crifiov. {e,) A view whioii hiis been re- 
ceived with favour far more generally than either 
of the preceding is, that the Last Supper wiis insti- 
tuted by Christ for the occasion, in order that 
He might Himself suifer on the proper evening on 
which the paschal lamb was slain. Erasmus and 
others have called it an ** anticipatoi’y Passover 
but if tin's view is to stand, it seems better, in a 
formal treatment of the subject, not to call it a 
l^isfeover at all. (iii.) They who take the facts as 
they appear to lie on the surface of the synoptical 
narratives start from a simpler point. They have 
to show that the passages in St. John may be ftiirly 
interpreted in such a manner as not to interfere 
with their own conclusion, (a.) John^xiii. I, 2. 
Docs vph rijs ioprijs limit the time only of the 
proposition in the first veise, or is the limitation 
to be carried on to verse 2, so as to refer to the 
supper ? In the latter case the natural conclusion 
is, that the meal was one eaten before the pn-schol 
supper. Otliers toke wdtrxa to mean the seven days 
of unleavened bi-ead as not including the eating of 
the lamb, and justify this limitation by St. Luke 
xxii. 1 ; but not a few of those who take this side 
of the main question regard the first verse os com- 
plete in itself. On the whole, Neander himself 
admits that nothing can safely be inferred from 
John xiii. 1, 2, in favour of the supper having | 
taken place on the 13th. (b.) John xiii. 29. It is 
urged that the things of which they had “ need | 
against the feast/' might have been the provisions { 
for tlifi Cbagigoh, perhaps with what else was re- 
quired for the seven days of unleavened bread, 1'he j 
usual day fiir laciificiog the ChagiQoh was the t5lh. 
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which was then commencing* But there is aiio4hor 
difficulty in the disciples thinking it likely either 
that purchases could be made, or that alma could 
be given to the poor, on a day of holy convocation. 
It is hij^ly probable that the letter of the law in 
rogard to trading 'was habitually relaxed in the 
case of what was requiied for religious rites or for 
burials, (c.) John xviii. 28. TJie Jews refused to 
enter the praetorium lest they should be defiled, and 
so disqualified from eating tlie Passover. Neander 
and others deny that this passage can possibly refer 
to anything but the paschal supper. But it is 
alleged that the words may either be taken in a 
general sense as meaning “ that* they might go on 
keeping the passover,” or that rb irdcrxa may be 
understood specifically to denote the Ohagigah. 
(c?.) John xix. 14. “ The preparation of the Pass- 
over” at first sight would seem as if it must be 
tAe preparation for the Passover on the 14th, a 
time Set apart for making ready for the paschal 
week, and for the paschal supper in particular. It 
is naturally so understood by those who advocate 
the notion that the last supper was eaten ou the 
13th. But they who take the opposite view affirm 
that, though there was a regular “ preparation ” 
for the Sabbath, there is no mention of any “ pre- 
parafion” for tlie festivals. It seems to be essen- 
tially connected with the Sabbath itself (John xix. 
31). The phrase in John xix. 14 may thus be 
understood as the preparation of the Sabbath whidi 
fell in the Passover week. If these arguments are 
admitted, the day of the preparation mentioned in 
the Gospels might have fallen on the day of holy 
convocation, the 15th of Nisan. (c.) John xix. 81. 
** That Sabbath day was a high day,” It is as- 
sumed by those who fix the supper on the 13th 
that the term was applied, owing to the 15th being 
double sabbath,” from the coincidence of the 
day of holy convocation with the weekly festival. 
Those, on the otlier hand, who identify the supper 
with the paschal meal, contend that the special 
dignity of the day resulted from its being that on 
which the Omer was oiTcred, and from which wero 
iieckoned the fifty days to Pentecost, if.) The dif- 
ficulty of suppasing that our Lord’s apprehension, 
tiial, and crucifixion took place on the day of holy 
convocation has been strongly urged. If many of 
the rabbinical maxims for the obseiwance of such 
days which have been handed down to us were then 
in force, these occurrences certainly could not have 
taken place. But the statements which refer to 
Jewish usage in i-egard to legal proceedings on 
sacred days are very inconsistent with each other. 
Some of them make the difficulty equally great 
whether wc suppse the tna) to liave taken place 
on the 14th or tlie 15th. In other.s there are ex- 
ceptions pejTOittcd which seem to go fin* to meet 
the case before us. But we have better proof than 
either the Mishna or the Gemara can afford that the 
Jews did not hesitate, in the time of the Roman 
domination, to carry' arms and to apprehend a pri- 
soner on a solemn feast-day. We find^them at the 
feast of I'abernacles, on the ** great* day of the 
feast,” sending out officers to take our Lord, and 
rebuking them for not bringing Him (John vit. 
32-45). Et. Peter also was seiz^ during the Pose- 
over (Acts xii. 3, 4). And, again, the reason alleged 
by the rulei^ for not apprehending Jesus was, not 
the sanctity of the festival, but the fear of an up- 
mar among the multitude which was assembled 
'Matt. xxvi. 5). On the whole, notwithstanding 
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express declaration of the Law and of the 
Mnhna that the days of holy oonvocation were to 
be ob^teiTod precisely as the Sabbath, except in the 
preparation of food, it is highly probable ^at con- 
siderable licence was allow^ in regard to them, as 
we have aheady observed. 3. There is a strange 
story preserved in the Gemara {Sanhedrin^ vi. 2), 
that our Lord having vainly endeavoured daring 
forty days to find an advocate, was sentenced, and, 
on the 14th of Nisan, stoned, and afterwards hanged. 
As we know that the difficulty of the Gospel nan-a- 
tives had been perceived long befora this statement 
could have been written, and as the two opposite 
opinions on the bhief question were both current, 
the writer might easily have taken up one or the 
other. The statement cannot be regarded as woilh 
anything in the way of evidence. Not much use 
can be mode in the controversy of the testimonies 
of the Fathens ; but few of them attempted to con- 
sider the question critically. 4. It must be ad- 
mitted that the narrative of St. John, as far as the 
mere succession of events is concerned, bears con- 
sistent testimony in favour of the last supjrer 
having been eaten on the evening before the Pass- 
over. That testimony, however, does not appear 
to be so distinct, and so incapable of a second in- 
terpietatioii, as that of the synoptical Gospels, in 
fiivour of the meal having been the paschal supper 
itself, at the legal time (see especially Matt. xxvi. 
17; Mark xiv. 1, 12; Luke xxii. 7).— IV. Mkan- 
ING OP THE Passover. — 1. Each of the three 
great (Rivals contained a reference to the annual 
coui-se of nature. Two at least of them — ^the first 
and the last — ^also commemorated events in the his- 
tory of the chosen people. It must be admitted 
that the relation to the natural year expressed in 
the Passover was less marked than that in Pente- 
cost or Tabernacles, while its historical import was 
deeper and more pointed. That part of its cere- 
monies which has a dii’ect agricultural reference — 
the ofiering of the Omer — holds a veiy subordinate 
place. 2. The deliverance from Egypt was regaided 
as the starting-point of the Hebrew nation. The 
Israelites were then raised from the condition of 
Ixindmen under a foreign tyrant to that of a free 
people owing allegiance to no one but Jehovah. 
The prophet in a later age spoke of the event as 
a creation and a redemption of the nation. God 
declares Himself to be “ the ci eator of Israel." 
The Exodus was thus looked upon as the birth of 
the imri«>n ; the Passover was its annual birthday 
feast. It was the yearly memorial of the dedication 
of the people to Him who had saved their first-born 
from destroyer, in order that they might be 
made holy to Himself. 3. (a.) The paschal lamb 
must of course be regarded as the leading featura 
in the ceremonial of the festival. Some Piotestaiit 
divines during the last two centuries (Calov, 
Cai*pzov) have denied that it was a sacrifice in the 
pro^r sense pf the word. But most of their con- 
temporaries (Cudwortli, Bochart, Vitringa), and 
iivaily ail rqodern critics, have held that it was in 
the sti'ictest sense a sacrifice. The chief charac- 
teristics of a sacrifice are all distinctly ascribed to 
it. It was offered in the holy place (Dent. xvi. 
5, 6) ; the blood was sprinkled on the altar^ and 
the fet was bunied (2 Chr. xxx. Ifi, xxxv, 11). 
The language of Ex. xii. 27, xxiii. 18, Nam, ix. 7, 
Deut. xvi. 2, 6, together with 1 Cor. v. 7, would 
seem to decide the question beyond the reach of 
doubt. As the original institution of the Passover 
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in Bgypt preceded the establishment of the prietlt* 
hood and the regulation of the service of the tabei^ 
nade, it neoessainly fell short in several particular 
of the observance of the festival accoi'ding to the 
fully developed ceremonial law. The head of tha 
family slew the lamb in his own house, not in the 
holy place ; the blood was sprinkled on the door* 
way, not on the altar. But when the law was per- 
fected, certain pai-ticulars were altej-ed in order to 
assimilate the Passover to the accustomed -order of 
religious service. It has been conjectured that the 
imposition of the hands of the priest was one of 
these particulars, though it is not recorded (Kurtz). 
But whether this was the case or not, the other 
changes which have been stated seem to be abun- 
dantly sufficient for the argument. It can hardly 
be doubted that the paschal lamb was regainled as 
the great annual peace-oHering of the family, a 
thank-offering for the existence and presei vation of 
the nation (Ex. xiii. Td-lfi), the typical sacrifice of 
the elected and reconciled children of the promise. 
A question, perhaps not a wise one, has been raised 
regaixling the piii-pose of the sprinkling of the blood 
on the lintels and door-posts. Some have consid- 
ered that it was meant as a mark to guide the de- 
stroying angel. Others suppose that it was merely 
a sign to confiim the faith of the Israelites m their 
safety and deliverance. Suraly neither of these 
views can stand alone. The sprinkling must have 
been an act of faith and obedience which God ac- 
cepted with favour. 'I' hat it also denoted the puri- 
fication of the children of Israel from the abomina- 
tions of the Egyptians, and so had the accustomed 
significance of the sprinkling of blood under the law 
(Heb, ix. 22), is evidently in entire consistency with 
this view. No sati.sfactoi y reason has been assigned 
for the 'command to choose the lamb four days bc» 
fore the paschal supper. That the lamb was to be 
roasted and not boiled, has been supposed to com- 
memorate the haste of the departure of the Israelites. 
Kurtz conjectures that the Iamb was to be loasted 
with fire, the purilying element, because the meat 
was thus left pure, without the mixture even of 
the water which would have entered into it in 
boiling. It is not difficult to determine the reason 
of the command, “ not a bone of him shall be 
broken." The lamb was to be a symbol of unity ; 
the unity of the family, the unity of the nation, the 
unity of God with His people whom He had taken 
into covenant with Himself. (6.) The unleavened 
bread ranks next in importance to the paschal Jamb. 
The notion has been very generally held, or taken 
for granted, botli by Christian and Jewish writers 
of sdl ages, that it was intended to remind the 
Israelites of the unleavened cakes which they were 
obliged to eat in their hasty flight (Ex. xii. 34, 39) ; 
but there is not the least intimation to this effect 
in the saci'ed narrative. It has been considered by 
some that the unleavened bread and the bitter herbs 
alike owe their meaning to their being r^rded as 
unpalatable food ; but this seems to be wholly in- 
consistent with the pervading joyous nature of the 
festival. On the whole we are warranted in con- 
cluding that unleavened bread had a peculiar sacri- 
ficial character, accoiding to the Law. It seems 
more reasonable to accept St. PauTs reference to 
the subject ( 1 Cor. v. (5-8) as furtiishing the true 
meaning of the symbol. Fei'mentation is decompos- 
ition, a dissolution of unity. The pure di*y biscuit 
would be an apt emblem of unchanged duration^ 
and. in its freedom from foraign mixtura, of purity ' 
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Also, (c.) The bitter hei’bs are genemlly under* 
stood by the Jewish writers to signify the bitter 
sufferings which the Israelites had endured (Ex. i, 
14). But it has been remarked by Abenezra that 
these herbs aiea good and wholesome accompani* 
meat for meat, and are now, and appeal’ to have 
been in ancient times, commonly so eaten. (<f.) The 
offering of the Omer, though it is obviously that 
part of the festival which is immediately connected 
with the course of the seasons, bore a distinct ana- 
logy to its historical significance. It may have 
denoted a deliverance from winter, aa the lamb 
signified deliverance from the bondage of Egypt, 
which might well be considered ns a winter in the 
history of the nation. Again, the tionseci'atiou of 
the first-frnits, the first-born of the soil, is an 
easy type of the consecratjon of* the first-born of 
the Israelites. 4. No other shadow of good things 
to come contained in the Law can vie with the 
festival of the Passover in expressiveness and com- 
pleteness. Hence we are so often reminded of it, 
more or less distinctly, in the ritual and language 
of the Church. Its outline, considered in reference 
to the great deliverance of the Isi-aelites which it 
(x>mmeinorated, and many of its minute details, 
have been approjaiated as current expi’essioim of the 
truths which (iod has revealed to us in the fulness 
of time in sending His Son upon earth. It is not 
hiirprihing that eccledastical writeis should have 
pushed the comparison too far, ana exercised their 
fancy in the applicjition of trifling or accidental 
particulars either to the facts of our Lord’s life or 
to truths conuectetl with it. But, keeping within 
the limits of sober interpretation indicated bySenpt- 
ure itself, the application is singularly full and 
edifying. The crowning application of the (laschal 
rites to the truths of which they were the shadowy 
promises appears to be that which is atlordod by 
the fact that our Lord’s death occurred during the 
festival. According to the Divine purpose, the true 
J.amb of God was slain at nearly the same time as 
“ the Lord’s Passover,” in obedience to the letter of 
the law. It does not seem needful that, in order 
to give point to this coincidence, we should (as 
some have done) draw from it an h priori argu- 
ment in favour of our Lord’s crucifixion having 
taken place on the 14th of Nisan. It is enough to 
know tliat our own Holy Week and Easter stand as 
the annivereai’y of the same great facts as were 
foreshown in those events of which the yearly Pass- 
ovev was a commemoration. As compared with the 
otlier festivals, the Passover was remarkably dis- 
tinguished by a single victim essentially its own, 
sacrificed in a vei’v peculiar manner. In this 
respect, as, as in the place it held in the 
ecclesiastical year, it had a formal dignity and 
character of its own. It was the representative 
festival of the year, and in this unique position 
it stood in a certain I'elation to circumcision as 
the second sacrament of the Hebrew Church (Ex. 
xii. 44 

Fat'ara, a Lycian city of some considerable note. 
It was situated on the south-westeni shore of Lycia, 
not far from the left bank of the river Xanthus. 
The coast here is very mountainous and bold. Im- 
mediately opposite is the island of Rhodes. Patara 
was practically the seaport ol the city of Xanthus, 
which was ten miles distant. These notices of its 
position and mai’itime importance introduce us to 
the single mention of the place in the Bible (Acts 
xxi. 1, 2). ,, , 

Con. D. B. ' 
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Fathe'iif. Pethahiah the Lev.te (1 Esdi*. ixl 
23 ; comp. Ezr. x. 23). 

Path'roit gent, noun Pathbusim, a part of 
Egypt, and a Mizraite tribe. That Pathios was in 
Egypt admits of no question ; we have to attempt 
to decide its position more nearly. In the list ol 
the Mizraites, the Pathrusim occur after the Naph* 
tuhim, and before the Casluhim ; the latter being 
followed by the notice of the Philistines, and by 
the Caphtorim (Gen. x. 13, 14; 1 Chr. i. 12). 
Pathros is mentioned in the prophecies of Isuinh 
(li. 11), Jeremiah (xliv. 1, 15), and Ezekiel (xxix. 
14, XXX. 13-18). From the place of the Pathrusim 
in the list of the Mizraites, they might be supposed 
to have settled in Lower Egypt, or the more northern 
part of Upper Egypt. It seems, if the order be 
geographical, as there is reason to suppose, that it 
is to be inferied that the Pathrusim weie seated in 
Lower Egypt, or not much above it, unless thcie 
be any trai\s|X)sition. If the original order were 
Pathrusim, Oiphtorim, Casluhim, then the first 
might have settled in the highest part of Uj>per 
Egypt, and the other two below them. The occur- 
rences in .Jeremiah seem to favour the idea that 
Pathros was part of Lower Egypt, or the whole of 
that legion, 'i’he notice by Ezekiel of Pathros as 
the land of the birth of the Egyptians seems to 
favour the idea that it was }>art of or all Upper 
Egypt. Pathros has been connected with the Pa- 
thynte iioine, the Phatuiiti* of’ Pliny (//. W. v. ‘J, 
§47), in which Thebes was situate. Tliis identifi- 
cation may be as old as the LXX. The discovery 
of the Egyptian name of the town after which the 
Home was called puts the inquiry on a safer basis. 
It is written HA-HAT-IIEU, “ 'I'hc Abode of llat- 
hcr,” the Egyptian Venus. It may perhaps have 
sometimes been written P-HA-HAT-HER, in which 
case the P-H and T-H would have t'oalesced in tin* 
Hebrew fomn, as did T-H in Caphtor. On tlu* 
evidence here brought fomard, it seems rea.sonablt‘ 
to consider Pathros to be j)avt of Upper Egypt, and 
to trace its name in that of the Patbyiite nome. 
But this is only a very conjectural identification, 
which future discoveries may overthrow. 
Paih'niBim. [Pathros.] 

Pat'mOB (Rev. i. 9), Two recent and copious 
accounts, one by a German, the oilier by a Freiicli, 
traveller, furnish us with vny full information 
legarding Patmos. ’fhe aspect of the island is 
})eculiarly rugged and bare. And such a scene of 
bani.shment for St. John in the reign of Doniitiaii is 
quite in harmony with what we read of the ciustoin 
of the period. Patmos is divided into two nearly 
equal parts, a northern and a southern, by a vei-y 
narrow isthmus, where, on the east side, aie the 
harbour and the town. On the hill to the south, 
crowning a commanding height, is the celebrated 
monastery, which beai-s the name of “ John the 
Divine.” Halfway up the ascent is the cave or 
grotto where tradition says that St. John received 
the Revelation. We have only to add that l^atmos 
is one of the Sporades, and is in that part of the 
Aegean which is called the Jearian Sea. It must 
have been conspicuous on the right when St. I’aul 
was sailing (Acts xx. 15, xxi. 1) from Samob 
to Cos. 

Fatriarchf. The name Patriarch {irarptdpxij^} 
is applied in the N. T. to Abraham (Heb. vii. 4), to 
the sons of Jacob (Acts vii. 8, 9), and to David 
(Acts ii. 29) ; and is apparently intended to be equi- 
valent to the phrase, the “ head ” or ** prinrje a 
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♦ribe/' so ofton fouml i» the 0. T. It is used in 
this sense by the LXX, in 1 Chr. Jt»v. 31, xxvii. 
22 ; 2 Chr. xxhi. 20, xxvi. 12. In common usage 
the title ot' patiiarch is assigned especially to those 
whose lives are recorded iu Scripture previous to 
the time of Moses. The patriarchal times are na- 
turally divided into the ante*diluviau and post- 
diluvian periods. 1. In the former the Scripture 
reconl contains little except the list of the line from 
Seth, through Enos, Cainan, Muhalaleel, Jaied, 
Enoch, Methuselah, and Lamech, to Noah; with 
the ages of eacli at their periods of generation and 
at their deaths^ To some extent panillvl to this, is 
given the line of Cain ; Enoch, Irad, Mehujael, 
Methusiiel, Lamech, and the sons of Lamech, Jabal, 
Jubal, and Tubal-Cain. To the latter line are 
attributed the first signs of material civilization, 
the building of cities, the division of chisses, and 
the knowledge of mechanical arts ; while the only 
moral i‘e(X)id of their histoiy obscurely speaks of 
violence and hlootlshed. One of the main (juestions 
raised as to the ante-<liliivian period tums on the 
longevity assigned to the pati iarchs. With the single 
exception of Enoch (whose departure from the 
earth at 3ti5 years of age is exceptional in every 
sense), their ages vaiy from 777 (I.amech) to 939 
(Methuselnli). Thi> htotement of ages is clear and 
detiinte. To suppose, with some, that the name «»f 
each patriarch denotes a clan or family, and his age 
its duration, appeals to be a mere cvasivni of dilli- 
culty. Jt must either be accepted, as a plain state- 
ment of fact, or regarded as purely fabulous, like 
the legendary assignment of immense ages to tlie 
early Indian or Babylonian or Egyptian kings. In 
the acceptance of the liteial meaning, it is not easy 
to say how much Uiiliculty is involved. The con- 
stant attribution in all legiMids of gieat ago to 
primeval men is at least as likely to be h distortion 
of fact, as a mere invention of fancy. If the Divine 
origin of Scripture be believed, its authority must 
be accepted in this, as in other cases ; and the list 
of the ages of the patriaichs be bebl to be (what it 
certainly claims to be) a statement of leul fact'.. 
2. It IS in the post-diluvian periotls that more is 
gathered as to the nature of tlie patriuiehal histoiy. 
It is at first general in its M’ope. The “ Covenant** 
given to Noah is one, free from all condition, and 
fraught W’ith natural blessings, extending to all 
alike. But the history soon narrows itself to that 
of a single tribe or family, and afterwards touches 
the geneial history of the nn<‘Wnt world and its 
empires, only so far as it bears upon this. It is in 
this last stiige that the princijile of the patriaichal 
dispensation is most clearly seen. It is based on 
the sacrediiess of family ties and paternal authonry. 
'fhis authority, as the only one which is natural 
and original, is inevitably the foundation of the 
earliest form of society, and is probably seen most 
l>erfectly in wandering tribes, where it is not afiected 
by local attachments and by the acquisition of 
wealth. In Scripture tliis authority is consecrated 
by an cultimate reference to God, as the God of the 
patriarch, the Father (that is) both of him and his 


under this dispensation, is one imperfect in iotel- 
lectual and spiritual growth, because not yet trieii 
by the subtler temptations, or forced to contempkite 
the deeper questions of life ; but it is one remark- 
ably simple, nd'ectionate, and free, such as would 
grow up under a natural autliority, derived fiora 
Glod and centering in Him, yet allowing, under its 
unquestioned sacrediiess, a familiarity and fioedora 
of intercourse with Him, which is strongly con- 
trasted with the stern and awful character of the 
Mosaic dispensation. To contemplate it from a 
Christian point of view is like looking back on the 
unconscious freedom and innocence of childhood, 
with that deeper insight and strength of character 
which are gakied by the experience of manhood. 
We see in it the geims of the futuie, of the future 
revelation of God, and the future trials and de- 
velopment of man. It ou this fact that the 
typical interpretation of its history depends. In 
the post-diluvian history of the chosen family, is 
seen the distinction of the true lielievers, possessors 
I of a special covenant, special revelation, and special 
I privileges, from the world without. In it is there- 
fore shadowed out the history of the Jewish Nation 
and Christian Church, as regards the freedom ot 
their covenant, the gradual unfolding of their revel- 
ation, and the peculiar blessings and temptations 
which belong to their distinctive position. 

Pat'robae. ^ Christian at Rome to whom St. 
Paul sends his salutation (Rom. xvi. 14). Like 
many other names mentioned in Rorn. xvi., this 
W4US borne by at least one member of the em- 
peror’s household (.Suet. GalhUf 20 ; Martial, JiJp, 
ii. 32, 3). 

Patroclns, the father of Xicanor, the famous 
advemry of judas Maccabaeus (2 ]\Iacc. viii. 9). 

PctU, but in 1 Chr. i. .'>0, Paj, tlie enjutal of 
Hadar, king of Edom (Gen, xxxvi. 39). Its jiosi- 
tiou IS unknown. 

Paul, the Apostle of Jesu.s Christ to the Gen- 
tiles.— Authorities . — Noai ly ail the original 
materials for the Life of St. Paul aio contained in 
! the Acts of the Apostles, and in the Pauline Epis- 
! tics. Out of a coinp.iiison of the.Mi aiitlioiities tlie- 
j biographer of M. I’aul has to construct liis account 
! of the really imjioitant period of the Apostle’s life. 

; 'I’he early traditions of the CJiurch appear to have 
, left almost untouched the s})ace of time for which 
I we |H)sse.-.s those sacred and abundant sources of 
! knowledge ; and they aim only at supplying a few 
I pairicuhus iu the biography beyond the points at 
i which the nariative of the Acto begins and tei- 
j ininates. We .shall assume the Act.*, of the Apostles 
to be a genuine and authentic work of St. Luke, 
the companion of St. Paul, and shall speak of the 
Epistles at the places which we believe them to 
I ocvupy in tlie history .— points in the 
Life . — Foremost of all is his Conversion. This was 
the main lootof his whole life, outward and inwaid. 
Next after this, we may Sj^w^cify his Labours at 
Antioch. From these we pass to the First Mis- 
swnary Jowmey^ in the eastern part of Asia Minor. 
The TtsiY to Jerusaktn was a (.u itiwil point, both 


children. At the same time, this faith was not 
allowed to degenerate, as it was prone to do, into 
au appropriation of God, as the mere tutelaiy God 
of the tribe. Still the distinction and preservation 
of the chosen family, and the maintenance of the 
l^iternal authority, are the special purposes, which 
give a key to the meaning of history, and of the in- 
stitutions recorded, 'fhe tyjie of character formed 


in the history of the Church and ot the Apostle, 
2Vie introduction of the Gospel into Europe ^ with 
the memorable visits to Philippi, Athens, and Co- 
rinth, was the boldest step in the carrying out of 
St. Paul’s mission. A thii*d great missionary 
journey, chiefly characterized by a long stay at 
Ephesus^ is further interesting from its connexion 
with four j|ading Epistleo. Tin's was immediately 
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toll owed by tne appveJtension of St, Piiui at Jervtr 
Salem, and his imprisonment at Caesarea, And 
the last eeent of which we have a full narrative is 
the Voyage to Potne.^Sattl of Tarsus, before his 
Conversion, — Up to the time of his going forth as 
an avowal preacher of Christ to the Gentiles, the 
Apostle wjis known by the name of Saul. This 
was the Jewish name which he i*eceived from his 
Jewish parents. Btit though a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, he was born in a Gentile city. * Of his 
parents we know nothing, except that his father 
was of the tribe of Benjamin (Phil. iii. 5), and a 
riiarisee (Acts xxiii. 6), that he had acquired by 
.some means the Kohiaii franchise (** I was free 
l)orn,** Acts xxii. 28), and that h^ was settled in 
Tamus. “ 1 am a Jew of Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, 
a citizen of no mean city** (Acts xxi. 39). At 
Tarsus he must have learnt to use the Greek lan- 
guage with freedom and mastery in both speaking 
and writing. At Tarsus also he learnt that trade 
of “ tentraaker** (Acts xviii. 3), at which he after- 
wards occasionally wrought with his own hands. 
'I'here was a goat’s-hair cloth called Cilicium, ma- 
nufactured in Cilicia, and laigely used for tents. 
Saul’s trade was probably flint of making tents of 
this haircloth. When St. Paul makes his defence 
before his countrymen at Jerusalem (Acts xxii.), 
he tells them that though boi ti in Taisiis, he had 
been “brought up” in Je^u^alem. He must, there- 
foic, have ^eu yet a boy, when he wa.s removed, 
in all probability for the sake of«his educiition, to 
the Holy City of his lathers. We may imagine 
him arriving there, perhaps at .some age between 
10 and 15, already a Ilollenist, speaking Gieek and 
familiar with the Greek version of the Scriptures, 
posses-sing, besides the knowledge of his tiade, the 
elements of Gentile learning, — to be taiight*at Je- 
rusalem “ according to the perfect manner of the law 
of the fathers.’* He leai nt, he says, “ at the feet 
of Gamaliel.*’ He who was to resist so .stoutly 
the usurpations of the law, had for his teacher one 
of the mo.st eminent of all the doctors of the law. 
.Saul was yet “a young man” (Acts vii, 58), whra 
the Church experienced that .sudden expansion which 
was connected with the ordaining of the Seven ap- 
pointed to serve tables, and with the special jwiwer 
and inspiration of Stephen. Amongst those who 
disputed with Stephen were some “ of them of 
Cilicia.** We naturally think of Siiul as having 
been one of tliese, when we find him afterwards 
keeping the clothes of those subornai witnes.ses 
who, according to the law (Deut. xvii, 7), were the 
fii-st to cast stones at Stephen. “ Saul,** .says the 
sacred writer, .significantly, “ was consenting unto 
his death.*’— 6'aw/*s Conversion. — The pei-secutor 
was to be converted. Having undertaken to follow 
up the believers “unto strange cities,** Saul na- 
turally turnetl his thoughts to Damascus. What 
befell him as he jouineyed thither, is related in 
detail three times in the Acts, first by the historian 
in his own person, then in the two addresses made 
by St. Paul at Jerusalem and before Agrippa. 
These three narratives are not repetitions of one 
anothei there are differences between them which 
some critics choose to con.sider irreconcileable. Of 
the three narratives, that of the historian himself 
must claim to be the most purely historical: St. 
Paul's subsequent accounts were likely to'be affected 
by the purpose for which he introduce them. St, 
Luke’s statement is to be I'ead in Acts ix. 3-19, 
where, however, the words “ It is h%rd for thee to 
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kick against the pHcks,” included in the Vulgate 
and English veraion, ought to be omitted. The 
sudden light from heaven ; the voice of Jesus speak- 
ing with authority to Hi.s persecutor ; Saul struck 
to the ground, blindotl, overcome ; the thi-ee days* 
suspense ; the roming of Ananias as a messenger of 
the Lord ; and Saufs baptism ; — these wei-e the 
leading features, in the eyes of the historian, of 
the great event, and in these we must look for the 
chief significance of the convei'siou. For we must 
not forget that, whatever we hold as to the external 
nature of the phenomena we are considering, the 
whole tran.<^ction was essentially, in any case, a 
spiritual communication. That the Lord Jesus 
manifested Himself as a Living Person to the man 
Saul, and spoke to him so that His very woids 
could be uudei'stood, is the substantial fact declared 
to us. The purport of the three nariatives is that 
an actual conversation took place between Saul and 
the Lord Je.su.s. It is lemarkable tliat in none of 
them is Saul said to have seen Jesus. How it was 
that Saul “ saw ” and “ heard ” we are quite unable 
to determine. Th.it the light, and the sound or 
voice, were both different from any ordinary phe- 
nomena with which Saul and his companions weie 
familiar, is unquestionably implied in the narrative. 
It is also imjilied that they weie .specially signi- 
ficant to Saul, and not to tho.se with him. We 
gather therefbie that there were real outward phen- 
omena, tlnoiigh which Saul was made inwardly 
sensible of a Piesence revealed to him alone. The 
only mention in the Epistles of St. Paul of the out- 
ward plienomcna attending hi.s couversion is that in 
1 Cor. XV, 8, “ Last of all He was seen of me also.** 
But there is one inipoitant pH.s.sage in which he 
sjieaks distinctly of his conversion itself. In the 
Epistle to the Galatians (i. 15, Iff) St. Paul has 
these words; “ When it pleased God, who separated 
me from my mother’s womb, and called me by His 
gmee, to reveal His Son in me, that I might preach 
Him among the heathen . . .** What words could 
express more exactly than these the .spiritual exjier- 
ience which occuiTcd to Saul on tlie way to Da- 
mascus ? ’fhe manile.station of Jesus as the Son of 
God is cleaily the main point in the narrative. It 
would be groundJe.ss to assume that the new con- 
victions of that midday immediately cleared and 
settled themselves in Saul’s mind. It is sufficient 
to say that he was then amverted, or turned round. 
For a while, no doubt, his inward state was one of 
awe and expectation. Tims entering Dama.scus as 
a servant of the Lord Jesus, he sought the house of 
one whom he had, peihaps, intended to persecute. 
The fame of Saul’s coining had preceded him ; and 
Ananm, “a devout man awonling to the Jaw,** 
but a believer in Jesu.s, when diiected by the Lord 
to visit him, wonders at what he is told coneerninc 
the notorious persecutor. He obeys, however ; and 
going to Saul in the name of “ the Lord Jesus, who 
had appeared to him in the way,*' he puts his 
hands on him that he may leceive his sight and be 
filled with the Holy Gliost. Thereupen Saul's 
eyes are immediately purged, and his sight is re- 
stored. After the recovery of hl.s sight, Saul 
i-eceived the washing away of his sins in baptism. 
He then broke his three days* fast, and was strength- 
ened. He was at once received into the fellowship 
of the disci files, and began without delay the work 
to which Ananias had designated him ; and to the 
astonishment of all his heaiers he proclaimed Jesus 
in the synagogues^ declaring him to be the Son of 
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God. The narrative in the Acts tells us simply 
that he was occupied in this work, with, increasing 
vigour, for “many days,” up to the time wnen 
imminent danger drove him from Damascus, From 
the Kpistle to the Galatians (i. 17, 18) we leara 
that the many days were at least a good part of 
“ thi'ee yeai's,” and that Saul, not thinking it neces- 
sary to procure authority to preach from the Apos- 
tles that were before him, went after his conversion 
into Arabia, and returned from thence to Damascus. 
We know nothing whatever of this visit to Arabia — 
to what district Saul went, how long he stayed, or 
for what purpose he went there. Now that we 
have arrived at Saul’s departure from Damascus, 
we are again upon historical gi ound, and have the 
double evidence of St. Luke in the Acts, and of 
the Apostle in his 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians. 
Accoi’ding to the former, the Jews lay in wait for 
Saul, intending to kill him, and watched the gates 
of the city that he might not escape from them. 
Knowing this, the disciples took him by night and 
let him down in a basket fiom the wall. According 
to St. Paul (2 Cor. xi. 32) it was the ethnaich 
under Aretas the king who watched for him, de- 
sii ing to appi’ehend him. There is no difficulty in 
reconciling the two statements. Having escaped 
from Damascus, Saul betook himself to Jerusalem, 
and there “assayed to join himself to the disciples; 
but they were all afraid of him, and believed not 
that he was a disciple.” Bumahas became his 
sponsor to the Apostles and Church at Jerusalem, 
assuring them — from some })ersonal knowledge, we 
must presume — of the facts of Siiul’s convei*sion 
an<l subsequent behaviour at Damascus. Barnabas’s 
introduction removed the fears of the Apostles, and 
Paul “ was with them coming in and going out at 
Jerusalem.” His Hellenistical education made him, 
like Stephen, a successful disputant against the 
“Grecians;” and it is not strange that the former 
peisecutor was singled out from the other believers 
us the object of a muiderous hostility. He was 
therefoie again urged to flee ; and by way of Cae- 
saiea betook himself to his native city Tarsus. In 
the Epistle to the Galatians St. Paul adds certain 
particulars. He tells us that his motive for going 
up to Jerusalem rather than anywhere else was 
that he might see Peter ; that he abode with him 
fifteen days ; that the only Apostles he saw were 
Peter and James the Lord’s brother ; an4 that atter- 
wards he came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia, 
remaining unknown by face, though well-known 
for ills conversion, to the Churches in Judaea whidi 
were in Christ.— aS'L Paul at AnfibcA,— While Saul 
was at Tarsus, a movement was going on at An< 
tioch, which raised that city to an importance second 
only to that of Jfrusalem itself in the early history 
of the Church, In the life of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles Antioch claims a most conspicuous pla(%. 
It was there that the Preaching of the Gospel to 
the Gentiles first took root, and iVom thence that it 
was afterwards pi’opagated. There came to Antioch, 
when th^ persecution which arose about Stephen 
scattered upon their different routes the disciples 
who had been assembled at Jeiiisalem, men of 
Cvputs and Cyrene, eager to tell all who would 
Hear them the gooii news concerning the Lord Jesas. 
A great number believed ; and when this was re- 
port^ at Jerusalem, Barnabas waj sent on a special 
mission to Antioch. As the work grew under his 
han(^ and “much people was added unto the 
bord. Barnabas felt the need of help, and went 
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himself to Tarsus to seek Saul. Possibly at Da* 
mascus, certainly at Jerusalem, he had lieen a wit- 
ness of Saul’s energy and devotedness, and skill In 
disputation. He had been drawn to him by the 
bond of a most brotherly affection. He therefore 
longed for him as a helper, and succeeded in biiug- 
inghim to Antioch. Thei*e they labouied together 
unremittingly for “ a whole year,” mixing with the 
constant assemblies of the believers, and “ teaching 
much people.” All this time, as St. Luke would 
give us to understand, Saul was subordinate to 
Barnabas. In the mean time, accoi’ding to the usual 
method of the Divine government, facts were silently 
growing, which were to suggest imd occasion the 
future developifients of faith and practice, and of 
these facts the most conspicuous was the unpreced- 
ented accession of Gentile proselytes at Antioch. 
An opportunity soon occurred, of which Barnabas 
and Saul joyfully availed themselves, for proving 
the atlection of these new disciples towards their 
brethren at Jerusalem. There ciime “prophets” 
from Jei-usalem to Antioch : “ and there stood up 
one of them, named Agabus, and signified by the 
Spirit that there should be great dearth thi’oughout 
all the world.” It is obvious that the fulfilment 
followed closely upon the intimation of the coming 
famine. For the disciples at Antioch determined 
to send contributions immediately to Jerusalem ; 
and the gift was conveyed to the elders of that 
Church by the hands of Barnabas and Saul. It 
could not have been necessary for the mere safe 
conduct of tlie contribution that Barnabas and Saul 
should go in person to Jei-usalem. We are bound 
to see in the relations between the Mother-Church 
and that of Antioch, of which this visit is illus- 
trative, examples of the deep feeling of the necessity 
of union which dwelt in the heart of the early 
Church, Having discharged their eri’and, Bar- 
nabas and Saul returned to Antioch, bringing with 
them another helper, John surnamed Mark, sister's 
son to Barnabas. The work of prophesying and 
teaching was resumed. Antioch was in constant 
communication with Cilicia, with Cyprus, with ail 
the neighbouring countries. The question must have 
forced itself upon hundreds of the “Christians” at 
Antioch, “ What is the meaning of this faith of 
ours, of this baj)tism, of this incorporation, of this 
kingdom of the Son of God, for the ww'ld^ The 
Gospel is not for J udaea alone ; here are we called 
by it at Antioch. Is it meant to stop here ? ” The 
Church was pregnant with a great movement, and 
the time of her delivery was at hand. Something 
of dii-ect expectation seems to be implied in what is 
said of the leaders of the Chuich at Antioch, that 
they were “ ministering to the Lord, and fasting,” 
when the Holy Ghost spoke to them. Without 
doubt they knew it for a seal set upon previous 
surmises, when the voice came clearly to the general 
mind, “ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
woik whereunto I have called them.” Everything 
was done with oi-dei ly gravity in the sending forth 
of the two missionaries. Their brethren, after 
tasting and prayer, laid their hands on them, and 
so they departed.— The first Missionary Journey , — 
Much must have been hid fnom Baniabos and Saul 
as to the issues of the journey on which they em- 
barked. But one thing was clear to them, that 
they were sent forth to ^eak the word of God, 
The first chai-acteristic feature of St. Paul’s teaching 
was the absolute conviction that he was only the 
i:»eai'er of a Heavenly message. The writer of the. 
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Acts proceeds upon the some assumption. He tells 
ns that as soon as Barnabas and Saul reached Cyprus, 
they began to ** announce the word of God." The 
second fact to be obsei'ved is, that for the present 
they delivered their message in the synagogues of 
the Jews only. They trod the old path till they 
should be dmwn out of it. But when they had 
gone through the island, from Salamis to Paphos, 
they were called upon to ejiplain their doctrine to 
an eminent Gentile, Sergius Paulus, the proconsul. 
A Jew, named Barjesus, or Elymas, a magus and 
false prophet, hud attached himself to the governor, 
and had no doubt interested his mind, for he was an 
intelligent man, with what he had told him of the 
history and hojws of the Jews. [EiA'MAS.] Accord- 
ingly, when Sergius Paulus heard of the strange 
teachers who were announcing to the Jews the advent 
of their true Messiah, he wished to see them and 
sent for them. The impostor, instinctively hating 
the Apostles, and seeing his influence over the procon- 
sul in danger of j^rishing, did what he could to with- 
stand them. Then Saul, “ who is also called Paul," 
denouncing Elymas in remarkable teniis, declared 
against him God's sentence of temporary blindness. 
The blindness immefliately falls upon him ; and 
the proconsul, moved by the scene and peisuaded 
by the teaching of the Apostle, becomes a believer. 
'Phis point is made a special crisis in tlie histoiy of 
the Apostle by the writer of the Acts. Saul now 
becomes Paul, and begins to take precedence of 
Barnabas, Kothing is said to explain the change 
.of name. No reader could re.sist the temptation of 
suj))>osing that there must be some connexion be- 
tween SauPs new name and tliat of his di.stingui.shed 
Roman convert. But on reUcction it does not seem 
jiiobable tiiat St. Paul would either have wished, 
or have eonsiMited, to change his own nameTor that 
of a distinguished convert. There is no reason, 
therefore, why Saul should not have borne fram 
infancy the other name of Paul. In that case he 
would be Saul amongst his own connti’ymen, Paulus 
amongst the Gentiles. The conversion of Sergius 
Paulus may be said, perhaps, to mark the beginning 
of the work among.'.t the Gentiles ; otherwise, it 
wa.s not in (Cyprus that any cliange took place in 
the method hitherto followed l)y Barnabas and Saul 
111 preacliing the Gospel. Their public addresses 
weie as yet coiitined to the synagogues; but it was 
soon to lie otlierwi.se. From Pa])ho.s “ Paul and his 
company” set sail for the mainland, and aiTived at 
Perga in Pamphylia. Here the heart of their com- 
panion John failtnl him, and he returned to Jeru- 
salora. From Perga they travelled on to a place, 
ob-scure in secular history, but mo.st memorable in 
the histoiy of the*kingdom of Christ, — Antioch in 
Pisidia. Here “ they went into the synagogue on 
the sabbath-day, and sat down.” Small as the 
place was, it contained its colony of Jews, and with 
them proselytes who worshipped the Goil of the 
.lews. Wliat took place here in the synagogue and 
ill the city, is interesting to us not only on account 
of its bearing on the history, but also because it 
leprcsents more or less exactly what afterwards 
0 (Hiurred in many other places. The Apostles of 
Christ sat .still witk the rest of the assembly, 
whilst the Law and tne Prophets were lead. They 
and their audience were united in reverence for the 
sacretl books. Then the rulers of the synagogue 
sent to invite them, as strangers but brethren, to 
sjieak any word of exhortation which might be in 
them to the people. Paul stood n^, and beckoning 
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with his hand, he spoke. — ^The speech Is given in 
j Acts xiii. 16-41. — I’he discoui'se produced a strong 
I impression ; and the hearers (not ** the Gentiles **)^ 

! requested the Apostles to repeat their message on 
j the next sabbath. During the week so much in- 
j terest was excited by the teaching of the Apostles, 
that on the sabbath day ** almost the whole city 
came together, to hear the Word of God." It was 
this concern of the Gentiles which appears to have 
fiist alienated the minds of the Jews from what 
they had heard. They were filled with envy. The 
eageraess ot the Gentiles to hear may have con- 
fn-meJ their instinctive apprehensions. The Jewish 
envy once roused became a povfer of deadly iio.s- 
tility to tJie Gospel ; and these Jews at Antioch 
set themselves to oppose bitterly the words which 
Paul spoke. The new opposition brought out new 
action on the part of the Apostles, Rejected by the 
Jews, they became bold and outspoken, and turned 
from them to the Gentiles. Henceforth, Paul and 
Barnabas knew it to be their commission, — not the 
less to present their message to Jews first; but 
in the absence of an adequate Jewish medium lo 
deal directly with the Gentiles. But this expansion 
of the Gospel work brought with it new difiiculties 
and dangers. At Antioch now, as in every city 
afterward'?, the unbelieving Jews used their influ- 
ence with their own adherents amongst the Gentiles, 
and especially tlie women of the higher class, to 
pereuade the authorities or the populace to perse- 
cute the Apostles, and to drive them from the 
place. With their own spirits raised, and amidst 
much enthusiasm of their di.sciples, Paul and Bar- 
nabas now travelled on to Iconium, where the occur- 
rences at Antioch weie repeated, and fiom thence 
to the Lycaonian country which contained the cities 
Lystra and Derbe. Here they had to deal with 
uncivilized heathens. At Lystra the healing of a 
cripple took place, the narrative of which runs very 
parallel to tlie account of the similar act done by 
I'eter and John at the gate of the Temple. The 
same truth was to be conveyed to the iiiliabitants 
of Jeru.salem, and to the heathens of Lyiaouia. 
The act was received naturally by these iiag.ins. 
They took the Apostles for gods, (ailing Baniahas, 
who was of the more imposing presence, Zeus (Ju- 
piter), and Paul, who was the chief speaker, Hermes 
(Mercuriuvs). 'J’his mi.stake, followed up by the 
attempt to offer sacrifices to them, gives occasion 
to the recording of an address, in which we see a 
type of what the Apostles would say to an ignomnt 
pagan audience. Although the people of Ly.stra liad 
been so ready to worship Paul and Barnalias, the 
repulse of their idolatrous instincts appears to have 
provoked them, and they allowed th(‘rnsplves to bo 
persuaded into hostility by Jews who came I’roni 
Antioch and Iconium, so that they attacked Paul 
with stones, and thought they had killed him. He 
recovered, however, as the di.sciples were standing 
round him, and went again into the city. The next 
day he left it with Barnabas, and went to Derbe, 
and thence they returned once more to J^ystra, and 
so to Iconium and Antioch. In order to establish 
the Churches after their departure, they solemnly 
appointed “ elders ” in every city. Then they came 
down to the coast, and from Attalia they sailed 
home to Antioch in Syria, where they related the 
successes which had been granted to them, and 
es|)ecially the "opening of the door of faith to the 
Gentiles.” And so the First Missionary Journey 
en6ieA.,^The Council at Jerusalem. fActsxv. Ga^ 
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latians ii.)— Upon that missionary journey follows 
most naturally the next important scene which the 
historian sets before us,— the council held at Jeru- 
salem to determine the relations of Gentile believers 
to the Law of Moses. In following this portion of 
the histoiy, we encounter two of the greater ques- 
tions which the biographer of St. Paul has to con- 
sider. One of these is historical, What weie the 
relations between the Apostle Paul and the Twelve? 
The other is critical, How is Galatians ii. to be con- 
nected with the narrative of the Acts? The rela- 
tions of St. Paul and the Twelve will be.st be set 
forth in the nairative. But we must explain here 
why we ac cept St! Paurs statements in the Galatian 
Kpistle as additional to the history in Acts xv. The 
first impression of any reader would be a supposition 
that tlie two writera might be referring to the same 
event. The one would at lea.st bring the other to 
his mind. On looking more closely into both, the 
second impression upon the reader’s mind may pos- 
sibly be that of a certain incompatibility between 
the two. Another view will remain, that St. Paul 
refers to a visit not racorded in the Acts at all. 
This is a perfectly legitimate hypothesis ; and it is 
rwom mended by the vigorous sensp of PaJey. lint 
where are we to ])lace the visit ? The only possible 
place for it is some short time before the visit 
of ch. XV. But it can scarcely be denied, that the 
language of cli. xv. decidedly implies that the visit 
there 3'ecorded was the lir.’st paid by Paul and 
Barnabas to Jerusalem, after their great success in 
preaching the Gospel amongst tlie Gentiles. We 
suppose the rejider, therefore, to recur to his first 
impression. He will then liave to ask liimsclf, 

“ Giantiug the consideuible difleieiices, are theie 
after all any plain contradictions between the two 
iiaiTatives, taken to refer to the same occuiTence.s ? ” 
The answer must be, “ There are no plain contra- 
dictions” We proceed then to combine the two 
nanatives. Whilst Paul and Barnabas were stay- 
ing at Antioch, “certain men from Judaea” came 
there and taught the bietliren that it was nece.s.snry 
for the Gentile converts to be circumcised. This 
doctrine was vigorously opposefl by the two Apostles^ 
and it was determined that the question should be 
referred to the Apostles and elders at Jerusalem. 
Paul and Barnabas themselves, and ccrtun others, 
were selected for this mission. In Gal. ii, 2, 
St. Paul says that he went up “ by revelation.*’ 
On their way to Jerusalem, they announced to the 
brethren in Plioeniga and Samaria the conversion 
of the Gentiles; and the news was received with 
great joy (Acts xv. 4). St. Paul adds that he 
commuuicated his view.s “ privately to them which 
were of repufcition,” through anxiety as to tlie 
success of his work (Gal. ii. 2). The Apostles and 
the Church in general, it appears, would have raised 
no difficulties; but certixin believers who had been 
Phari.sees thought fit to maintain the same doctrine 
wliich had caused the disturbance at Antioch. In 
either place, St. Paul would not give way to such 
teaching for a single hour (Gal. ii. 5). It became 
necessary, fheiefore, that a formal decision should 
bo come to up<»u the question. The Apostles and 
elders came together, and there was much disput- 
ing. Arguments would be lused on both sides ; 
but when the persons of highest authority spoke, 
they appealed to what was stronger than arguments, 
— the course of facts, through wliich the will of 
God had been manifestly shown. After they had 
done, St. James, with incomparable simplicity and 
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wisdom, binds up the testimony of recent facts 
with the testimony of ancient jnophecy, and gives 
a practical judgment upon the question. The 
judgment was a decisive one. The injunction that 
the Gentiles should abstain from pollutions of 
idols and from fornication explained itself. The 
abstinence from things stiangl^ and from blood is 
desired as a concession to the customs of the Jews, 
who were to be found in every city, and for 
whom it was still right, when they had believed in 
Jesus Christ, to observe the Law. St. Paul had 
completely gained his (x>int. The older Apostles, 
James, Cephas, and John, perceiving the grace 
which had been given him (his etfectual Apostle- 
ship), gave to him and Baroabas the right hand of 
fellowship. At this point it is veiy imporimit to 
observe precisely what was the matter at stake 
between the contending parties. The case stood 
thus; (Mrcumcision and the ordinances of the Law 
were witnesses of a separation of the chosen I’ace 
from other nations. The Jews were proud of that 
separation. But the Gosfiel of the ISon of Man 
proclaimed that the time had come in which the 
separation was to he done away, and God’s goodwill 
manifested to all nations alike. It spoke of a union 
with God, through trust, which gave hope of a 
righteousness that the I. aw had been powerless to 
pioduce, Tlieivibro to insist upon Gentiles being 
circumcised would have been to deny the Gospel of 
Christ. If theie was to be simply an enlarging 
of the sepjirated nation by the receiving of indi- 
viduals into it, then the other nations ol’ tlie world 
•einaiued as much on the outside of God’s covenant 
as ever. Then there was no Gospel to mankind ; 
no justificixtion given to men. The loss, in such a 
case, would have been as much to the Jew as to the 
Gentile.* St. Paul felt this the most strongly; but 
St. Peter also .saw that if the Jewish believeis were 
thrown back on the .lewish Law, .ind gave iqi the 
free and absolute giatie ol God, the Law bei*nme a 
mere burden, just as heavy to the Jew as it would 
be to the Gentile. The only hope lor the Jew was 
m a Saviour who must he the Saviour of mankind. 
It implied therefore no dilleioiice of belief when it 
was agreed that Paul and Barnabas should go to the 
heathen, while James and Cejdias and John iindei- 
took to be the Apostles of the Circumcision. The 
jinlginent of the Chinch was immediately recorded 
in a letter addre.ssed to the Gentile brethren in 
Anti<x;h and Syria and Cilicia. It is usual to con- 
nect with this period of the history that i-ebuke of 
St. Peter which St. Paul records in Gal. ii. 11-14. 
The connexion of subject makes it convenient to 
record the incident in this place, although it is 
possible that it took place betoke the meeting at 
Jerusalem, and perhaps most )>robable that it did 
not occur till later, when St. Paul returned from 
his long tour in Greece to Antioch (Acts xviii. 22, 
SVeowd Mission<iry Journey , — The most le- 
solute courage, indeed, was required for the work 
to which St. Paul was now publicly pledged. He 
would not associate with himself in that work one 
who had already shown a want of constancy. This 
was the occasion of what mu'-t liave been a most 
(lainful difierence between hiu^nd his comiaxle in the 
fiiith and in past perils, Bai n^xts (Acts xv. ;^5-40). 
Silas, or Silvanus, becomes now a chief companiun 
of the Apostle. The two went together through 
Syria and Cilicia, visiting the churches, and so 
came to Derbe and l.ystia. Hero they find Timo- 
theus, who had ^;omc a di.sciple on the former visit 
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of -the Apostle. Him St. Paul took and circum- 
cLsed. Paul and Sikis were acttmlly delivering the 
Jerusalem decree to all the churches they visited. 
They were no doubt triumphing in the fieedoin 
secured to the Gentiles. Yet at this very time our 
Apostle had the wisdom and largeness of heart to 
consult the feelings of the Jews by ciammeising 
Timothy. St. Luke now steps mpidly over a con- 
siderable space of the Apostle’s life and laboui-s. 
“ They went throughout Phrygia and the region of 
Galatia ” (xvi. 6). At this time St. Paul was 
founding “the churclies of Galatia” (Gal. i. 2). 
He him.oelf gives us hints of the circumstances of his 
pleaching in that region, of the reception he met 
with, and of the ardent, though ulistahle, character 
of the people (Gal. iv. 13-15). It is not easy to 
decide as to the meaning of the words “thiough 
infiimity of the flesh.” Undoubtedly their gram- 
matical sense implies that “ weakness of the fl|&h *’ 
— an illness — was the occasion of St. Paul’s preach- 
ing in Galatia. On the other hand, the form and 
order of the words arc not what we should have 
expected if the Apostle meant to say this; and Pio- 
fes<or Jowott piefeis to assume an iimccumcy of 
grammar, and to understand St. Paul as saying that 
it was m weakness of the flesh tliat he preache<i 
to the Galatians. In either case St. Paul must be 
roforring to a more than ordinaiy pressure of that 
bodily infirmity which he speaks of elsewhere as 
detracting from the influence of his personal address. 
It is hopeless to attempt to determine positively 
what this infirmity was. St. Paul at tliis time 
had not indulged the ambition of preaching his 
Gospel in Europe. His views were limited to the 
}->emnsula of Asia Minor. Having gone thiough 
Phrygia and Galatia he intended to visit the western 
coast; but “they weie forbidden by thlb Holy 
Ghost to preacli the word” there. Tlicn, being 
on tlie liordeis of Mysia, they thought of going 
back to the north-east into Hithynia; but again 
the Spirit of Jesus “ suflered them not.” So tliey 
passed by Mysia, and came down to Troas. St. 
Paul saw in a vision a man of Macedonia, who 
besought him, saying, “ Come ^over into Macedonia 
and help us.’' 'J’lie vision was at once accepted 
as a heavenly intimation ; the help wanted by the 
Macedonians was believed to be the preaching of 
the Gosjiel. It is at this point that the histoiian, 
speaking of St. Paul’s company, substitutes “ we ” 
for “ they.” He says nothing o*’ himself; we can 
only infer tliat St. Luke, to whatever country he 
belonged, became a companion of St. Paul at Troius. 
The party, thus reinforced, immediately set sail 
from Troas, touched at Sa moth race, then landed on 
the continent at Neapolis, and from thence jour- 
neyed to Philippi. Philippi was no inapt repre- 
■Hriitative of the western woild. A Greek city, it 
had received a body of Roman settlers, and was 
politically a Colon la. There were a few Jews, if 

, at Philippi ; and when the Sabbath came 

round, the Apostolic company joined their country- 
men at the place by the nvci-side where prayer was 
wont to be made. The narrative in this part is 
very graphic (xvi. 1.3). The first convert in Mace- 
donia was but an As^iitic woman who already wor- ■ 
shipped the God of the Jews ; but she was a very 
earnest believer, and be.sought the Apostle an<l his 
friends to honour her by staying in her house. 
They could not resist her urgency, and during their 
stay at Philippi they were the guests of Lydia 
(ver. 49). But a proof was given||befoie long that 
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the preachers ot Christ were come to gmpple with 
the powers in the spiritual world to which heathen** 
ism was then doing homage. A female slnvei who 
brought gain to her masters by her powers of pre- 
diction when she was in the possessed state, beset 
Paul and his company. Paul was vexed by hei* 
cries, and nddiessing the spirit in the girl, he said, 
“ 1 command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to 
come out of her.” The girl’s niastei's saw that 
now the hope of their gains was gone, Paul and 
Silas were dragged before the magistrates, the mul- 
titude clamouring loudly against them, upon the 
vague charge of “ troubling the city,” and inti’oduc- 
ing observances which were unljfwful tor Homans. 
Jf the magistrates had desired to act justly they 
might have doubted how they ought to deal with 
the charge. But the praetors or duumviri of Phi- 
li|)pi were very unworthy representatives of the 
Unman magistracy. They yielded without inquiry 
to the clamour of the inliabitants, caused the clothe»' 
of I’aul and Sila.s to be toi*n from them, and them- 
selves to be beaten, and then committed them to 
prison. This cruel wrong was to be tlie occasion 
of a signal appearance of the God of rigliteousness 
and deliverance. ’J'he iiarinlive tells of the earth- 
quake, the jailor’s terror, his conversion, and bap- 
tism (xvi. 2fl-34). In the morning the inagusti ates, 
either having heard of what had happened, or having 
inpented of their injustice, or having done all they 
meant to do by way of pacifying the multitude, 
sent woid to the prison that the men might be let 
go. Blit Paul denounced plainly their unlawful 
acts, informing them moreover that those whom 
they had beaten and imprisoned without ti ial were 
Roman citizens. The mngistiates* in groat alairn, 
saw the necessity of humbling tlicmsolvcs, Tliey 
came and begged thorn to have the city. Paul and 
Silas consented to do so, and, after piying a visit to 
the brethren ” in the house of Lydia, they de- 
parted. Leaving St. Luke, and perhaps 'riinothy for 
a short tune, at Philippi, Paul and Silas tinvelicd 
through Amphipolis and Apolionia, and stopped 
again at Thessulonicii. At this important city there 
was a synagogue of the Jows. True to his custom, 
j St. Paul went in to them, and for thioe .'^abbatli- 
1 days proclaimed Jesus to be the Christ, as he would 
1 have done in a city of Judaea. Again, a.s in Pisidian 
Antioch, the envy of the Jews was excited. The 
mob assaulted the lioiise of Jason, with whom 
Paul and Isilas weie staying as guests, and, imt 
finding them, diagged Jason Jiimsclf and f-omc 
other hrethieu before the magistrate**. Jii this case 
; the magistiates seem to have acted wisely and 
! justly, in taking security of Jason and the rest, 
and letting them go. After these >igiis of danger 
|rthe biethien immediately sent away Paul and Silas 
by night. Tlie Epistles to the Tl’.essalonians were 
written very soon after the Apostle’s visit, and con- 
tain more particulars of his work in I'ounding that 
Chui-ch than we find in any other Epistle. The 
whole of these letters ought to be rea«l for the in- 
foi-mation they thus supply. When Paql and Silas 
left Thessalonica they came to Beroea. Here they 
found the Jews more noble than those atThessa- 
lunic .1 had been. Accordingly they gained manj 
coiivei-ts, both Jews and Greeks ; but the Jews of 
Thessalonicvi, hearing of it, sent emissaries to stir 
up the people, luid it was thought best that St. Paul 
should hirnselt leave the city, whilst Silas and 
Timothy remained behind. Some of “ the brethren ” 
went with St. Paul as far as Athens, where they 
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left hini^ carrying back a request to Silas and 
Timothy that they would speedily join him. There 
he witnessed the most profuse idolatry side by side 
with the most pretentious philosophy. Either of 
these would have been enough to stimulate his 
spirit. To idolaters and philosophers he felt equally 
urged to proclaim his Master and the Living God. 
So he went to his own countrymen and the prose- 
lytes in the synagogue and declared to them that 
the Messiah had come; but he also spoke, like 
another Socrates, with people in the market, and 
with the followers of the two gieat schools of phi- 
losophy, Epicureans and Stoics, naming to all Jesus 
and the Resurrection. The philosophers encoun- 
tered him w’ith a mixture of curiosity and contempt. 
But any one with a novelty was welcome to those 
who “ spent their time in nothing else but either 
to hear or to tell some new thing.” They brought 
him therefore to the Areopagus, that he might 
make a formal exposition of his doctrine to an 
assembled audience. Here the Apostle delivere<l 
that wonderful discourse, reported in Acts xvii. 22- 
31, which seems as fresh and instructive for the 
intellect of the 19th century as it was for the intel- 
lect of the first. In this we have the Pauline 
Gospel as it addressed itself to the speculative mind 
of the cultivated Greeks. St. Paul, it is well 
undei'stood, did not begin with calling the Athenians 
“ too superstitious.” “ I perceive you,” he said, 
“ to be eminently religious.” He had observed an 
altar inscribed “ To the unknown God.” It meant, 
no doubt, “ To some unknown God.” “ I come,” 
he said, as the messenger of that unknown God.” 
And then he proceeds to speak of God in terms 
which were not altogether new to Grecian ears. 
The Apostle gained but few con veils at Athens, 
and he soon took his departuie and came to Corinth. 
Athens still retained its old intellectual predomin- 
ance : but Corinth was the political and commercial 
capital of Greece. Here, as at Thessalonica, he 
chose to earn his own subsistence by working at 
his trade of tent-making. This trade brought him 
into close connexion with two persons who became 
distingui.shed as believers in Christ, Aquila and 
Piiscilla. Laboui'ing thus on the six days, the 
Apostle went to the synagogue on the Sabbath, 
and tliere by expounding the Scriptures sought to 
win both Jews and pioselytes to the belief that 
Jesus was the Christ. He was testifying with un- 
usual etlbrt and anxiety, when Silas and Timothy 
came fixim Macedonia and joined him. We are left 
in some uncertainty as to what the movements of 
Silas and Timothy had been, since they were with 
Paul at Beroea. Fiom the statements in the Acts 
(xvii. 15, 16) compared with those in 1 Thes. (iii. 1, 
2), Paley reasonably argues that Silas and Timothy 
had come to Athens, hut had soon been despatched 
thence, Timothy to Thessalonica, and Silas to Phi- 
lippi, or elsewhere. From Macedonia they came 
Uigether, or about the same tinae, to Corinth ; and 
tiieir arrival was the occasion of the writing of the 
Fii'st Epistl^ to the Thessalonians. This is the first 
extant example of that work by which the Apostle 
Paul has seiwed the Church of all ages in as eminent 
a degree as he laboured at the founding of it in his 
lifetime. It is notorious that the order of the 
Epistles in the book of the N. T. is not their 
real, or chronological order. The two Epistles to 
the Thessalonians belong — ^and these alone — to the 
present Missionary Jouniey. The Epistles to the 
Galatians, Romans, and Corinthians, were written 
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during the next jouimey. Those to Philemon, the 
Colossinns, the Ephesians, and the Fhilippians, be- 
long to the captivity at Rome. With regard to the 
Pastoral Epistles, there are considerable difficulties, 
which require to he discussed separately. Two 
general remarks relating to St. PauTs Letters may 
find a place hera. (1.) There is no reason to assume 
that the extant Letters are all that the Apostle wrote. 
(2.) We must be on our guard against concluding 
too •much from the contents and style of any 
Episfle, as to the fixed bent of the Apostle’s whole 
mind at the time when it was written. Tlie 
First Epistle to the Thessalonituis was probably 
written soon after his arrival at Corinth, and be- 
fore he turned flfom the Jews to the Gentiles. It 
was drawn from St. Paul by the arrival of Silas and 
Timothy. The largest portion of it consists of an 
impassioned reailling of the facts and feelings of the 
tim^when the Apostle was pcraonally with them. 
What interval of time separated the Second Letter 
to the Thessalonians from the First, we have no 
means of judging, except that the later one was 
certainly written before St. Paul’s departure from 
Corinth. We return now to the Apostle’s preach- 
ing at Corinth. When Silas and Timotheus came, 
he was testifying to the Jews with great earncht- 
ness, but with little success. So “ when they 
opposed themselves and blasphemed, he shook out 
his raiment,” and said to them, in words of warning 
taken from their own prophets (Kzek. xxxiii. 4) ; 
“ Your blood lie upon your own heads ; I am clean, 
and henceforth will go to the Gentiles.” The 
Apostle went, as he threatened, to the Gentiles, 
and began to pi each in the house of a proselyte 
named Justus. Corinth was the chief city of the 
province of Achaia, and the residem'e of the pro- 
consul. ‘ During St. Paul’s stay, we find the pro- 
consular office hold by Gallic, a brother of the 
philosopher Seneca. Before him the Apostle was 
summoned by his Jewish enemies, who hopeii to 
bring the Roman authority to bear upon him as an 
innovator in religion. But Gallic perceived at once, 
before Paul could “ open his mouth ” to defend 
himself^ that the moyement was due to Jewish pre- 
judice, and refused to go into the question. “ If it 
be a question of words and names and of your law,” 
he said to the Jews, speaking with the tolerance of 
a Roman magistrate, “ look ye to it ; for 1 will be 
no judge of such matters.” Then a singular scene 
occurred. The Corinthian spectators, either favour- 
ing St. Paul, or actuated only by anger against the 
Jews, seized on the principal pei’son of those who 
had brought the charge, and beat him before the 
juilgment-seat. Gallic left those religious quarrels 
to settle themselves. The Apostle, therefore, was 
not allowed to be “ huit,” and remained some time 
longer at Corinth unmoleked. Having been the 
instrument of accomplishing this work, St. Paul 
took his departure for Jei usalem, wishing to attend 
a festival there. Before leaving Greece, he cut off 
his hair at Cenchreae, in fulfilment of a vow (Acts 
xviii. 18). He may have followed iu this instance, 
for some reason not explained to us, a custom of his 
countrymen. When he sailed frpm the lsthmv,s, 
Aquila and Priscilla went with him as far as 
Ephesus. Paul paid a visit to the synagogue at 
Ephesus, but would not stay. Leaving Ephesus, he 
sailed to Caesarea, and from thence went up to .lo- 
rusalem and “ saluted the Church.” It is argued, 
fitmi considerations fouialed on the suspension O; 
navigation during the winter months, that th< 
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festival wa« pit)l>ably the Pentecost. Fix)m Jern* 
'"siilem, almost immediately, the Apostk went down 
to Antioch, thus returning to the same place from 
which he had started with Silas.— TAird Aftsstbn- 
ary Journey ^ including the stay at Ephesus (Acts 
xviii. 23>xxi. 17). — We may connect with this 
short visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem a very serious 
raising of the whole question, What was to be the 
relation of the new kingilom of Christ to the law 
and covenant of the Jews? To vindicate the 
freedom^ as regarded the Jewish law, of believers 
in Christ; but to do this, for the very sake of main- 
taining the unity of the Churchy — was to be the 
e:irnest labour of the Apostle for some yeai*s. The 
great Kpistles which belong to thft period, those to 
the Galatians, Coi inthians, and Romans, show how 
the “ Judaizing” question exercised at this time the 
Apostle’s mmd. tSt. Paul ** spent some time ” at 
Antioch, and din ing this stay, as we are inclined to 
believe, his collision with St. Peter fGal, ii. 11-14), 
of which we have spoken above, took place. When 
he left Antioch, he “ went over all the country of 
iiulatia and Phiygia in order, strengthening all the 
dis(;ij)les,” and giving orders concerning the collec- 
tion for the saints (1 Cor. xvi. 1), It is probable 
that the Epistle to the Galatians was written soon 
atler this visit. This better wiis, in all probability, 
sent fiom Ephesus. This was the goal of the 
Apostle's journeyings through Asia Minor. He 
CJime down upon Ephtsiis from the upper districts 
of Phrygia. With reference to the spread of the 
Church Catholic, Ephesus occupied the central posi- 
tion of all. This was the meeting place of Jew, of 
Greek, of Roman, and of Oriental. A new element 
in the preparation of the world for the kingdom of 
Christ presents itself at the beginning of the Afiostle’s 
work at Ephesus. He finds there certain disdijdes, — 
about twelve in number, — of whom he is led to m- 
quiie, “ Did ye icceive the Holy Ghost when ye 
believed? They answered, No, we did not even 
hear of there l«ing a Holy Ghost. Unto what then, 
asked Paul, were ye baptized? And they said, 
Unto Joliii’s baptism. Then said Paul, .lolin bap- 
tized with the baptism of repentance, saying to Uie 
peo])lc that they .should believe on him w’ho w<is 
coming after him, that is, on Jesus. Hearing this, 
they wei e baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus, 
anil when i*aul had laid liis hands upon them, the 
Holy Ghost came upon them, and they began to 
speak with tongues and to prophesy (Acts xix. 
1-7;. — It is obvious to compare this incident with 
the Apostolic act of Peter and John m Samaria, 
and to see in it an assertion of the full Apostolic 
dignity of Paul. But besides this bearing of it, we 
see in it indications which suggest more than they 
distinctly express, as to the spiritual movements of 
that age. These twelve disciple.s are mentioned 
, immediately after Apollos, who afso had been at 
Ephesus jast before St. Paul’s arrival, and who had 
taught diligently concerning Jesns, knowing only 
the baptism of John. What the exact belief of 
Apollos and these twelve “disciple.s” was concern- 
ing the chai acter and work of Jesu.s, we have no 
means of knowing. The Apostle now entered upon 
his usual work. He went into the synagogue, and 
for three months he spoke openly, disputing and 
pei’suading concerning “ the kingdom of God.” At 
the end of this time the olistinacy and opposition of 
some of the Jews led him to give up frequenting | 
the synagi^ue, and he established the btdievei*s as a 
sepai'ate society, meeting “in the#chool ofTyiau-j 
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nus.** This continued for two years. During this 
time many things occurred, of which the historian 
of the Acts chooses two examples, the triumph over 
magical arts, and the great disturbance raised by 
the silversmiths who made shrines for Artemis ; and 
amongst whicli we m*e to note further the writing 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. Whilst St. 
Paul was at Ephesus hi« communications with the 
Church in Achaia were not altogether susfiended. 
There is strong reason to believe that a {lersonol 
visit to Corinth was made by him, and a letter sent, 
neither of which is mentioned in the Acts, The 
visit is infen-ed from several allusions in the 2nd 
Epistle to the Corinthians (2 Cor. xii. 14, xiii. 1), 
The visit he is contemplating is plainly that men- 
tioned in Acts xx. 2, which took place when he 
finally left Ephesas. If that was the thirds he 
must have paid a second during the time of his 
residence at EphcMis. 'J’he priind facie scn.se of 
2 Cor. ii. 1, xii. 21, xiii. 2, implies a short visit, 
which we .should place in the first half of the stay 
at Ephesus. And there are no strong reasons why 
we should not accept that primd facie sense. Whe- 
ther the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians was written 
before or after the tumult excited by Demetrius 
cannot be positively asserted. He makes an allusion, 
ill that Epistle, to a “ battle with wild beasts ” 
fought at Ephesus (1 Cor. xv. 32), which it is usual 
to understand figuratively, And which is by many 
connected with that tumult. But this comiexion 
is arbitrary, and without much reason. And as it 
would seem iVom Acts xx. 1 St. Paul departed im- 
mediately after the tumult, it is probable that the 
Epistle was written before, though not long before, 
the raising of this disturlnmce. There were two 
external iinlucements for writing this Epistle, (1.) 
St. Paul had received information from members of 
Chloc’s household (i. 11) concerning the state of the 
Church at Corinth. (2.) That Church had written 
him a letter, of which the l)earei8 were Stephanas 
and Fortuiiatu.s and Achaicus, to ask his judgment 
iijx)!! various points which weie submitted to him 
(vii. 1, xvi. 17). For a detailwi de^soription of the 
Epistles the reader is referred to the special articles 
upon each. But it belongs to the history of St, 
Paul to notice the personal churai'tei istics which 
appear in them. Wo must not omit to observe 
therefore, in this Epistle, how loyally the Apostle 
represents Jesus Christ the Crucilied as the Lord of 
men, the Head of the boily with many inembera, 
the Centre of Unity, the Bond of men to the Father. 
We should mark at the same time how invariably 
he connects the Power of the .“spirit with the Name 
of the Lord Jesus. He meets all the evils of the 
Corinthian Church, the intellectual pride, the party 
spirit, the loose morality, the disregard of decency 
and Older, the false belief about the Resurrection, 
by recalling their thoughts to the l’ei*&on of Christ 
and to the Spirit of God as the lireath of a common 
life to the whole body. We observe also here, 
more than elsewhere, the tacty universally recog- 
nized and admiied, with winch the dis- 

cusses the pj-actical problems brought before him. 
What St. Paul here tells us of his own doings and 
movements refers chiefly to the nature of his preach- 
ing at Corinth (i. ii.); to the hardships and dangers 
of the apostolic life (iv. 9-13); to his cherished 
custom of wor^ng for his own living (ix.) ; to the 
direct revelations he had received (xi, 23, xv, 8) j 
and to his present plans (xvi.). He bids the Co- 
riutbiauR raise a collection for the Church at Jera- 
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saleni by laying by something on the first day of 
tlie week, as he had directed the chiurches in (lalatia 
to do. He says that he shall' tairy at Ephesus till 
Pentecost, and then set out on a journey towards 
Corinth through Macedonia, so as perhaps to spend 
the winter with them. He expresses his joy at the 
coming of Stephanas and his companions, and com- 
mends them to the respect of the Church. Having 
despatched this Epistle he stayed on at Ephesus, 
wliere “ a great door and effectual was opened to 
him, and there were many advej’saries.** We have 
now no iufomation as to his work there, until that 
tumult occun*ed which is described in Acts xix 
24-4-1. St. Paul is only personally concerned in 
this tumult in so fiir as it proves the deep impres- 
sion which his teaching had made at Ephesus, and 
the daily dangei* in which he lived. He had been 
anxious to depart from Ephesus, and this inteirup- 
tion of the work which had kept him there determ- 
ined him to stiiy no longer. He set out theiefoie 
for Macedonia, and proceeded fii^t to Troas (2 Cor. 
ii. 12), where he might have preacluHl the Gospel 
with good hope of success. But a restless anxiety to 
obtain tidings concerning iho("hurch at Corinth urged 
him on, and he advanced into IVIacedonia, where he 
met Titus, who brought him flie news for which he 
was thii-hting. Tlw receipt of this intelligence drew 
from him a letter whi<;h reveals to us what manner 
of man St. Paul w'as when the fountains of his 
heart were stirred to their inmost depths. Every 
reader may perceive that, on passing fiom tlie First 
Epistle to the Second, tlie scene is almost entirely 
changed. In the Firsts the faults and difiiculties 
of the Coiinthian Chinch are before us. The Apostle 
writes of these, with spirit indeed and emotion, as 
he always does, but without jiassion or disturbance. 
In the Second, he writes as one whose personal re- 
lations with those whom he addresses have under- 
gone a most painful shock. Wiiat had occasioned 
tliis excitement? We have seen that Timothy had 
hecii sent from Ephesus to Macedonia and Coiinth. 
He had rejoined St. Paul when he wrote this Second 
Epistle, for he is associated with him in the saluta- 
tion (2 Cor. i. 1). We have no account, either in 
the Acts or in the Epistles, of this journey of Ti- 
mothy, and some have thought it piobnble that he 
never i cached Corinth. Let us suppo^’, however, 
that he arrived there .soon after the Kii-st Epistle, 
conveyed by Stephanas and others, had been re- 
ceived by the Corinthian Church. He found that a 
movement had arisen in the heart of that Church 
which threw (let us suppose) the case of the in- 
cestuous person (I Cor. v. 1-5) into the shade. 
This was a delibeiate and sustained attack upon the 
Apostolic authority and jiersonal integrity of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. When some such attack 
was made openly upon the Apostle, the Church had 
not imme<liately (tilled the offender to account ; the 
better spirit of the believers being cowed, appar- 
ently, by tlie confidence and assumed authority of 
the assailants of St, Paul. A report of tin's melan- 
choly state (if things was brought to the Ajwstle by 
Timothy or by othei’S, He immediately sent off Titus 
to Corinth, with a letter containing the shai’pest 
rebukes, usiivj the authority which had been denied, 
and threatening to enforce it speedily by his per- 
sonal presence (ii. 2, 3, vii. 8). As soon as the 
letter was gone, he began to repent of having 
written it. We can well believe him when he 
speaks of what he had suffered “ Out of much 
atliicticm and anguish of heart I wrote to you with 
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many tears ** (ii. 4 ) ; “I had no i^st in my spirit ** 
(ii. 13); **Our had no rest, but we were 
troubled on every side; without were fighting 
withiu were fears ** (vii. 5). It appears that ne 
could not bring himself to hasten to Corinth so 
rapidly as he had intended (i. 15, 16); he would 
wait till he heal’d news which might make his visit 
a hapj)y instead of a painful one (ii. 1). When he 
had reached Macedonia, I’itus, as we have seen, met 
him with sucli reassuring tidings. 'The offender 
had been rebuked by the Church, and had made 
submission (ii. 6, 7) ; the old spirit of love and 
reverence towards St. Paul had been awakened, and 
had poured itself forth in waim expressions of 
shame and griet^and penitcmce. The cloud was 
now disjielled ; fear and pain gave place to hoj-ie and 
tenderness and thankfulness. But even now the 
Apostle would not start at once for Coi inth. He 
may have had important woi k to do in Macedonia. 
But another letter would smooth the way still more 
eflectually for his personal visit ; and he accordingly 
wrote the Second Epistle, and sent it by the hands 
of Titus and two other brethren to Corinth. The 
pailicular nature of this Ejnstle, as an appeal to 
facts in liivour of his own Apostolic authority, h^ads 
to the mention of many interesting featuies of St. 
PauPs life. His summary, in xi. 23-28, of the 
hardships and dangeis thiongh which he had gone, 
piovos to us how little the history in the Acts is to 
be regarded as a comjilete account of what he did 
and sufiered. The daily bui’den of “ the care of all 
the churches seems to im)>ly a wide and constant 
range of communication. The mcaition of “ visions 
and revelations of the Loid,'^ and of the “thoiii 
(or rather 8ta/:e) in the flesh,” side by side, in 
peculiarly characteiistic both of the mind and of 
tlie expeViences of ^t. Paul. As an instance of the 
visions, he alludes to a tiaiiee which had befallen him 
foui-teeii yeai*s before, in which he had been caught up 
into paiadise, and had heard unspeakable words. But 
he would not, even inwardly with himself, glory 
III visions and revelations without remembering 
how the Lord had guarded him from being pufted 
up by them. A stake in the flesh (arKoAuij/ rp 
o-apKi) was given bun, a messenger of Sat.au to 
bullet him, lest he should be exalted above measure. 
Tlie different interpretations which have prevailed 
of this (T/cdAoip have a certain historical significance. 
(1) Homan Catholic divines have inclined to under- 
stainl by it strong sensual temptatim, (2) Luther 
and his followeis take it to mean temptations to 
tnbelicf. But neither of the.se would be “ infirm- 
ties” in which tiJt. Paul could “glory.” (b) It is 
ilmost th(‘ unanimous o})inion of modern divines — 
and the authority of the ancient fathei-s on the 
whole is in favour of it — that the (TKdAoif/ represents 
some vexatious bodily infirmity. After writing 
this Epistle, St. Paul travelled through Mac.edonia, 
perhaps to the holders of Illyricum (Kom. xv. 19), 
and then carried out the intention of which he had 
spoken so often, and an-ived himself at Corinth. 
The narrative in the Acts tells us that “ when he 
had gone over those parts (Macedonia), and had 
given them much exhortation, he came into Greece, 
and there abode three months” (xx. 2, 3), There 
.s only one incident which we can connect with this 
visit to Greece, but that is a very important one— 
the writing of another great Epistle, addressed to 
the Church at Home. That this was written at 
this time frem Corinth appars from passages in the 
^Ipistle itself, afM has never been doubted. The 
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letter is a substitute for the |>ersonal visit which 
he had longed “ for many yeai's ” to pay ; and, as 
he would have made the visit, so now he writes 
the letter, because he is the Apostle of the 0 entiles. 
Of this office, to speak in common language, St. 
Paul was proud. All the labours and dangers of it 
he would willingly encounter; and he would also 
jealously maintain its dignity and its powers. He 
held it of Chiist, and Christ*s commission should 
not be dishonoured. He represents himself grandly 
as a priest, appointed to offer up the faith of the 
Gentile world as a sacrifice to God (xv, 16). And 
he then proceeds to speak with piide of the extent 
and independence of bis Apostolic labours. It is in 
Iwraoiiy with this language that ne should address 
the Komnu Church as consisting mainly of Gentiles: 
but we find that he speaks to them as to persons 
deeply intereMed in Jewish questions. Before his 
departure from Corinth, St. Paul was joined again 
by St. Luke, as we infer from the change in the 
narrative from the third to the first person. We 
have seen already that he was bent on making a 
journey to Jerusalem, for a special purpose and with- 
in a limited time. With this view he was intending 
to go by sea to Syria. But he was made aware of 
some plot of the Jews for his destruction, to be 
carried out through this voyage ; and he detennined 
to evade tlunr malice by changing his route. Se- 
veral brethren were associated with liim in this 
e.Kpedition, the bearers, no doubt, of the collections 
made in all the Churches for the poor at Jerusjilem. 
These were sent on by sea, and probably the money 
with them, to Troas, where they were to await St. 
Paul. He, accompanied by St, Luke, went north- 
wards through Macedonia. The style of an eye- 
witness again becomes mauife.st. Duiing t^ie stay 
at Troa." there was a meeting on the first day of 
the week “ to break bread,” and Paul was dis- 
coursing earnestly and at length with the brethren. 
He was to depart the next morning, and midnight 
found them listening to his earnest speech. A youth 
named Kutychus was sitting in the window, and 
was gradually oveiqiowered by sh^p, so that at last 
he fell into the sti’eet or court from the third stoiy, 
and was taken up dead, TJie meeting was mter- 
rupteil by this accident, and Paul went down and 
fell 111)011 him and embraced him, saying, “ Be not 
disturbed, his life is in him.” His triends then 
appear to have taken charge of him, whilst Paul 
went up again, first presided at the breaking of 
bread, afterwards took a meal, and continued con- 
versing until dfiybreaJc, and so departed. Whilst 
the voss(‘l which conveyed the rest of the party sailed 
from Troas to .^ssos, Paul gained some time by mak- 
ing the journey by land. At Assos he went on board 
again. Coasting along by Mitylene, Chios, Samos, 
and Trogyllium, they arrived at Miletus. At Mi- 
letus, however, there was tune to send to Ephesus ; 
and the elders of the Church were invited to come 
down to him there. This meeting is made the oc- 
casion for recording anothei* characterihtic and re- 
presentative address of St. Paul (Acts xx. 18-35). 
This spoken add less to the elders of the Ephesian 
Church may be ranked with the Epistles, and throws 
the same kind of light upon St. Paufs Apostolical 
relations to the Ch ui ches. The course of the voyage , 
fion: Miletus was by Coos and Rhodes to Patara, 
and fi*om Patara in another vessel past Cyprus to 
'lyi-e. Here Paul and his company spent seven 
days. From Tyre they saib‘d to Ptolerauis, where 
they spent one day, and from Ptoleibais proceeile^l, 
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apparently by land, to Caesarea. In this place was 
settled Philip the Evangelist, one of the seven, and 
he became the host of Paul and his fnends. Philip 
had four unmarried daughters, who “ prophesied,^ 
aud who repeated, no doubt, the warnings already 
heard. They now ** tarrieii many days ” at Cae- 
sarea. During this interval the prophet Agabus 
(Acts xi. 28) came down from Jerusalem, and 
ci*owned the previous intimations of danger with a 
prediction e.xpressively delivered. At this stage a 
final effort was mrnle to dissuade Paul fiom going 
up to Jerusalem, by the Christians of Caesarea, 
and by his travelling companion^. After a while, 
they went up to Jerusalem, and were gladly re- 
ceived by the brethren. This is St. Paul’s fifth 
and last visit to Jerusalem.— iS'L Paul's /mprison* 
ment : Jerusalem and Caesarea , — He who was thus 
conducted into Jerusalem by a compiny of anxious 
friends had become by this time a man of consider- 
able fame amongst his countrymen. He was widely 
known as one who had taught with pie-eminent 
boldness that a way into God’s favour was opened 
to the Gentiles, and that this way did not lie 
through the door of the Jewish Law. He had more- 
over actually founded numerous and important 
communities, coinj)osed of Jews and Gentiles to- 
gether, which stood simply on the name of Jesus 
Clinst, apart from circumcision and the observance 
of the Law. He had thus roused against himself 
the hitter enmity of that unfathomable Jewish 
pride which was almost as strong in some of those 
who had professed the faith of Jesus, as in their 
unconverted brethren. He was now approaching 
a crisis in the long struggle, and the sIukIow of it 
had been made to rest upon his mind throughout 
his journey to Jerusalem, He came “ uendy to die 
tor the name of the Lotd Jesus,” but he came ex- 
pressly to prove himself a faithful Jew, and this 
purpose emerges at every point of the history, St. 
I.uke does not mention the contributions brought 
by Paul and his companions for the poor at Jeru- 
salem. As on fonnei occasions, the believers at 
Jerusalem could not but glorify God for what they 
heard ; but they had lieen alarmed by the prev^alcnt 
feeling concerning St. Paul. Jn order b> dispel this 
impression they ask him to do publicly an act of 
homage to the Law and its observances, 'fhey had 
four men who were under the Nazarite vow. The 
completion of this vow involved (Nurn. vi. 13-21) 
a considerable expense for the offerings to hepie* 
.sented in the Temple ; and it was a meritorious 
act to provide these offerings for the jioorer Na- 
zaiites. St. Paul was requested to })ut himself 
under the vow with those other t«)ur, and to supply 
the cost of their offerings. He at once accepted the 
proposal. It appeal's that the whoU jirocess under- 
tak-Ji by St. Paul required seven days to complete 
it. Towards the end of this time certain Jews from 
“ Asia,” who had come up for the Pentecostiil feast, 
and who had a personal knowledge both of Paul 
himself and of his companion Trophimus, a Gentile 
from Ephesus, saw Paul in tlie Temple. • They im- 
mediately set upon him, and stirred up the people 
against him, crying out, “ Men of Israel, help : this 
is the man that teacheth all men everywhere against 
the people, and the law, and this place; and fuither 
brought Greeks also into the Temple, and hath pol- 
luted this holy .place.” The latter charge had no 
more truth in it than the first : it was only sug- 
gested by their having seen Trophimus with him, 
lot in the Temple, but in the city. They raised 
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howevrr, a great commotion : Paul was dragged out 
of the Temple, of which the doors were imme- 
diately shut, and the people, having him in their 
hands, Wei’s proposing to kill him. But tidings 
weie soon cairied to the commander of the force 
which was serving as a garrison in Jerusalem, that 
“ all Jerusalem was in an uproar and he, taking 
with him soldiere and centurions, hastened to the 
scene of the tumult. Paul was rescued from the 
violence of the multitude by the Roman officer, 
who made him his own prisoner, causing him tp be 
chained to two soldiers, and then proceeded to in* 
quiro who he was and what he had done. The 
inquiry t>nly elfcited confused outcries, and the 
** chief captain ’* seems to have imagined that 
the Apostle might perhaps be a certain £g}'ptian 
pretender who bad recently stirred up a consider- 
able rising of the people. The account in the Acte 
(xxi. 84-40) tells us with graphic touches how St. 
Paul obtained leave and opportunity to address the 
people in a discourse which is related at length. 
This discourse was spoken in Hebrew ; that is, in 
the native dialect of the country, and was on that 
account listened to with the more attention. It is 
desciibed by St. I’aiil himself, in his opening words, 
as his “defence,” addressed to his brethron and 
lathers. It is in this light that it ought to be i«- 
gardeil. Until tlie hated word of a mission to the 
Gentiles, had been spoken, the Jews had listened to 
the speaker. “ Away with such a fellow from the 
earth,” the multitude now shouted : “ it is not fit 
tliat he should live.” 7’he Roman commander, seeing 
the tumult that arose, might well conclude that 8t. 
Paul Iiad committed some heinous ofience; and 
cari’ying him off, he gave orders that he should be 
forcetl by scourging to confess his crime. Agiin 
the Apostle took advantage of his Roman citizen- 
ship to protect himself from such an outrage. The 
Roman officer was bound to protect a citizen, and 
to suppress tumult ; but it was also a part of his 
policy to treat with deference the religion and the 
customs of the coiiiitiy. St. Paurs present history 
is the resultant of these two principles. The chief 
captain set him free from bonds, but on the next day 
called together the chief priests and the Sanhedrim, 
anil brought Paul as a prisoner before them. We need 
not suppose that this was a regular legal proceed- 
ing : it was probably an expei imeiit of policy and 
courtesy. If, on the one hand, the commandant of 
the gai’i'ison had no power to convoke the San- 
hedrim ; on the other hand he would not give up a 
Roman citizen to their judgment. As it was, the 
affair ended in confusion, and with no semblance 
of a judicial termination. The incidents selected 
by St. Luke from the history of this meeting form 
striking points in the biography of St. Paul, but 
they ai*e not easy to undei-staud. St. Paul appeal’s 
to have been put upon his defence, and with the 
peculiar habit, mentioned elsewhere also (Acts xiii. 
9), of looking steadily when about to speak, he 
began to say, “Men and brethren, I have lived in 
all good conscience (or, I have lived a conscien- 
tiously loyal life) unto God, until this day.” Here 
the high-priest Ananias commanded them that stood 
by him to smite him on the mouth. With a fear- 
less indignation, Paul exclaimed, “God shall smite 
thee, thou whited wall : for sittest thou to judge 
me after the law, and commandest ij\e to be smitten 
contrui’y to tlie law ? ” The bystanders said, “ Re- 
vilost thou God’s High-Priest?” Paul answered, 
“I knew not, brethron, that he was the High- 
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Priest ; for it is wiitten, Thou shall not speak evil 
of the ruler of thy people.” How was it possible 
for him not to know that he who spoke was the 
High-Pi’iest ? The least objectionable solutions seem 
to be, that for some l easou or other, — either because 
his sight was not good, or because he was looking 
another way, — he did not know whose voice it was 
that ordei'ed him to be smitten ; and that he wished 
to correct the impression wliich he saw was made 
upon some of the audience by his throjitening protest., 
and therefore took advantage of tlie fact that he 
really did not know the 8iJ«)aker to be the High- 
Priest, to e.\plain the deference he felt to be due to 
the person holding that office. The next incident 
which St. Luke kecords seems to some, who cannot 
think of the Apostle as lemaining still a Jew, to 
cast a shadow upon Ins rectitude. He perceived, 
we ai'e told, that the council wms divided into two 
pai-ties, the Sadducees and Pharisees, and tlierefbre 
he cried out, “ Men and brethren, I am a Pharisee, 
the son of a Pharisee ; concerning the liope and re- 
suirection of the dead I am c4iUed in question,” — 
Those who impugn the authenticity of the Acte point 
triumphantly to this scene as an utterly impossible 
one: othere consider that the Apostle is to be 
blamed for using a disingenuous artifice. But it is 
not so clear that St. Paul was u^i^g an .ai-tifice at 
all, at least for his own interest, in identilying him- 
self as he did with the professions of the Plmnsees. 
The creed of the Pharisee as di.stingui.shcd from that 
of the Sadducee, was unquestionably the ci’oeil ot 
St. Paul. His belief in Jesus seemed to him to 
supply the ground and fullilment of that creed. 
He wished to lead his brother Pharisees into a 
deeper and more living apprehensioi. of their own 
faith, ^’hc immediate consequence of the dissension 
which bccurrcd in the assembly was that Paul was 
like to be torn in pieces, and was carried oil* by tin* 
Roman soldiero. On the next day a conspiracy was 
formed, winch the historian relates with a Mnirnlfu 
fulness of details. More tlian forty of tlie Jews 
bound themselves under a cuise neither to eat noi 
to drink until they had killed Paul. The pint was 
discovered, and St. Paul was Imrrietl away fioin 
Jerusitlem. The chief captain, Claudius Lysias, 
determined to send him to Caesarea, to Kelix the 
governor, or piocunitor, of Judaea. He theiefoie 
put him in charge of a stioug guard of soldiers, 
who took him by night as far as Autipatris. From 
thence a smaller detechment conveyed him to Cae- 
sarea, where they delivered up their prisoner into 
the hands of the governor. Felix adeed of what 
province the pi-isoner was : and being told that he 
was of Cilicia, he promised to give him a hearing 
when his accusers should come. In the mean time 
he ordered him to be guarded. — Imprisonment at 
Caesarea, — St. Paul was henceforth, to the end ot 
the period embraced in the Acts, if not to the end 
of his life, in Roman custody. This custody was 
ill fact a protection to him, without’ W'hich he 
would have fallen a victim to the aiiiinasity of the 
Jews. He seems to have been treated throughout 
with humanity and consideration, 'fhe governor 
before whom he was now to be tried, accoixling to 
Tacitus and Josephus, was a mean and dissolute 
tyrant. The orator or counsel retained by the 
Jews and brought down by Ananias and the elders, 
when they arrived in the course of five days at 
Caesarea, begins the proceedings of the trial pixH 
fessionally by complimenting the goveroor. The 
charge he goes to set forth against Paul shows 
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precisely the light in which he was regarded by the 
nvnatical Jews. St. Paul mef the charge in his 
usual xnannei*. He was glad that his judge had 
been for some years governor of a Jewish province ; 
“ because it is in thy power to ascertain that, not 
more than twelve days since, I came up to Jeru* 
Salem to worship.” The emphasis is upon his 
coming up to worship. He denied positively the 
charges of stiniiig up strife and of profaning the 
Temple. Again he gave promiiieuoe to the hope of 
a resurrection, which he held, as he said, in common 
with his accusers. His loyalty to the faith of his 
fathers he had shown by coming up to .lerusiilem 
expressly to bring alms for his nation, and offerings, 
and by undertaking the cereinouift of purification 
in the Temple. What fault then could any Jew 
possibly find in him ? — ^'fhe Apostle’s answer was 
straightforward and conijilete. He had no£ violated 
the law of his fathers ; he was still a true and loyal 
Israelite. Felix made an excuse for patting off the 
matter, and gave ordeis that the prisoner should be 
treated with indulgence, and that his friends should 
be allowed free access to him. After a while, he 
heard him again. St. Paul remained in custody 
until Felix left the province. The unprincipled 
govei’nor had good reason to seek to ingratiate him- 
self with the Jews; and to please them, he handed 
over Paul, as an untried pi isoner, to his successor 
Festus. Upon his arrival in the province, Festus 
went up without delay from Caesarea to Jerusalem, 
and the leading Jews seized the opportunity of ask- 
ing that Paul might be brought up tlieie for trial, 
intending to assassinate him by the way. But 
Festus would not comply with their request. He 
invited them to follow him on his speedy return to 
Caesarea, and a trial took place tliere, closely re- 
sembling that before Felix. ‘‘They had* certain 
questions against him,” Festus says to Agrippa, 
“ of their own superstition (or religion), and of one 
Jesus, who was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be 
alive. And being puzzled for my part as to such 
inquiries, I aske(l him whether he would go to 
Jerusalem to be tried tliere,” This projwsal, not a 
veiy likely one to be accepted, was the occasion of 
St. Paul’s appeal to Caesiir. Tlie appeal having 
been allowed, Festus reflected that he must send 
with the prisoner a report of “ the crimes laid 
against him.” He therefore took advantage of an 
opportunity which offere<i itself in a few days to 
seek some help in the matter. The Jewish prince 
Agrippa arrived with his sister Berenice on a visit 
to the new governor. To him Festus communi- 
cated his perplexity, together with an account of 
what hiul occurred before him in the case. Agrippa, 
who must have known somethiug of the sect of the 
Nazarenes, and had probably heard of Paul himself, 
expressed a desire to hear him speak. Paul there- 
fore was to give an account of himself to Agrippa ; 
and when he had received from him a courteous 
permission to begin, he stretched foi'th his hand and 
made his dtd'ence. In this discoui-se (Acts sxvi.), 
we have the second explanation from St. Paul 
himself of the manner in which he had been led, 
through his Conversion, to serve the Lord Jesus 
instead of persecuting His disdples ; and the third 
narrative of the Conversion itself. When it was 
concluded Festus and the king, and their com- 
panions, consulted together, and came to the conclu- 
sion that the accused was guilty of nothing that 
deserved death or imprisonment. Aaid Agrippa’s 
final answer to the inquiry of Fc^tns was, “ This 
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man might have been .set at libci'ty, if he had not 
appealed unto Caesar.”— TVts "Voyage to 
No formal trial of St. Paul havl yet taken place. 
After a while arrangements were made to carry 
“ Paul and certain otlier prisoners,” in the t'jstody 
of a centurion named Julius into Italy ; and amongst 
the company, wJiether by favour or from any other 
reason, we find the historian of the Acts. The- nar- 
rative of this voyage is accordingly minute and 
circumstantial in a degree which has excited much 
attention. The nautical and geographical details 
of St. Luke’s account have been submitted to an 
apparently thorough investigation by several com- 
petent critics, especially byMr.Sihitli of Jordanhill, 
in an important treatise devoted to this subject, and 
by Mr. Howson. The result of this investigation 
has been, that several errors in the received ver>iou 
have been con’ected, that the couree of the voyage 
has been laid down to a very minute degree with 
great certainty, and that the account in the Acts is 
shown to be written by .an accurate eye-witness, 
not himself a professional seammi, but well ac- 
quainted with nautical matters. We luusten lightly 
over tills voyage, referring the reader to the works 
above mentioned, and to the articles in this Dic- 
tionary on the names of places and the nautical 
terms which occur in the narrative. The land on 
which the wreck took jilace was found to belong to 
Malta. The inhabitants of the island icceived the 
wet and exhausted voyagers with no oidiuary kind- 
ness, and immediately lighted a tire to warm them. 
I'his particular kindness is recorded on account of 
a curious incident connected with it. The Ajiostle 
was helping to make the Hie, and had gathered a 
bundle of sticks tuid hud them on the fire, when a 
viper came out of the heat and fastened on bis 
hand. When the natives saw the creature hanging 
from his hand they believed him to be iwisoned by 
the bite, and said amongst themselves, “ No doubt 
this man is a muiderer, whom, though he lias 
escaped from the sea, yet Vengeance suflers not to 
live.” But when they saw that no harm came of 
it they changed their minds and said that he was a 
god. This circumstance, ns well as the honour in 
which he was held by Julius, would account for 
St. Paul being invited with some others to stay at 
the house of i^he chief man of the island, whose 
name was Publius. By him they were courteously 
eiitei-tained for three days. After a three months' 
stay in Malta the soldiers and their prisoners left 
in an Ale.\an<irian ship for Italy. They touched 
at Syracuse, where they sfciyed thiee days, and at 
Rhegium, from which place they were carried with 
a fair wind to Puteoll, where tliey left their ship 
and the sea. At Puteoli they found “ brethren,” 
for it was an important place, and especially a chief 
port for the traffic between Alexandria and Kome; 
and by these bi-ethren they were exhorted to stay 
a while with them. Permission seems to have been 
granted by the centurion ; and whilst they were 
spending seven days at Puteoli news of the Apostle’s 
aiTival wa.s sent on to Rome.— >S'L Pauf at Home* 
— On their arrival at Rome the ceaturion deliveretl 
up his piisoners into the proper custody, that of 
the praetorian prefect. Paul was at once treated 
with special consideration, and was allowed to dwell 
by himself with tlie soldier who guarded him. He 
was now the^foi*e free “ to preach the Gospel to 
them that were at Rome also and proceeded with- 
out delay to act upon his rule — “ to the Jew first.” 
He invited the chief persons amongst the Jews to 
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’ come to him, and explained to thtMii that though 
ne was brought to Home to answer charges xm^e 
against him by the Jews in Palestine, he had really 
done nothing disloyal to hie nation or the Law, 
nor desired to be considei*ed as hostile to his fellow- 
countrymen. The Homan Jews replied that they 
had received no tidings to his prejudice. The sect 
of which he had implied he was a member they 
knew to be every whei^e spoken against ; but they 
were willing to he^ir what he had to say. But, as 
of old, the reception of his message by the Jews Wiis 
not favourable. He turned thei'efoie again to the 
Gentiles, and for two yew's he dwelt in his own hired 
house. These are *the last woi'ds of the Acts. But 
St. Paul’s career is not abruptly closed. Before he 
himself fades out of our sight in the twilight of eccle- 
siastical tradition, we have lettei-s written by himself, 
which contribute some [larticulai's to his external 
biography, and give us a far more precious insight 
into his convictions and aympathi&i.^^Period of the 
Later Epistles. — 'I’o that imprisonment to which St. 
Luke has introduced us — the imprisonment which 
lasted for such a tedious time, thongli tempered 
by much indulgence — belongs the noble group of 
Letteis to Philemon, to the Colossians, to the Ephe- 
sians, and to the Philippians. The tliree former 
of these were written at one time and sent by the 
same messengers. Whether tLat to the Philippians 
was written before or after these, we cannot determ- 
ine; hut the tone of it seems to imply that a 
crisis wa^ appi oacliing, and therefore it is commonly 
legarded as the latest of the four. — In this Epistle 
St. Paul twice expresses a coufident hojie that be- 
fore long he may be able to visit the Pliilippiaus 
in person (i. 25, ii. 24). Whether this hopie was ^ 
fui tilled or ^lot, belongs to a question which now 
presents itself to us, and which has been the occa- 
sion of much controversy. According to the general 
opinion, the Apostle was liberated from his impri- 
sonment and left Home, soon after the writing of 
the letter to the Philippians, spent some time in 
visits to Greece, Asia Minor, and Spain, returned 
again as a prisoner to Home, and was put to death 
there, hi ojiposition to this view it is maintained 
by some, that he was never liberated, but was put 
to death at Home at an earlier period than is com- 
monly bU))posed. The arguments adduceil in favuur 
of the common view are, (1) the hojies expres'^ed 
by St. Paul of visiting Philippi (already iianiedj 
and Colossae (Philemon 22) ; (2) a number of 
allusions in the Pastoral Epistles, and their geneial 
character ; and (3) the testimony of ecclesiastical 
tradition. The decision must turn mainly upon 
the view taken of the Pastoral Epistles. The diffi- 
culties which have induced such critics as De Wette 
and Ewald to itjcct these Epistles, are not incon- 
siderable, and will force themselves upon the atten- 
tion of the careful student of St. Paul. But they j 


setting out for Mac^onia.'* Alter being ouce at 
Ephesus, he was pur(t>sing to go there again (1 Tint, 
iv. 13), and he spent a considerable time at £phosu.<? 
(2 Tim. i. 18). (2.) He paid a visit to Crete, and 
left Titus to organize Churches there (Titus i. 5). 
He was intending to spend a winter at one of the 
places named Xicopolis (Tit. iii. 12), (3.) He tra 
veiled by Miletus (2 Tim. iv. 20), Troos (2 Tim. 
iv. 13), where he left a cloak or case, and some 
books, and Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 20). (4.) He is a 

jirisoner at Home, “ suffering unto bonds as an evil- 
doer ” (2 Tim. ii. 9), and expecting to be soon con- 
demned to death (2 Tim. iv. 0). At this time he 
felt deseiled and solitary, having only Luke of his 
old ass(»ciates, to!*' keep him company ; and he was 
veiy anxious that Timothy should come to him 
w'ithout delay from Ephesus, and bring Maik with 
him (2 Tim. i. 15, iv. 10, 9-12). We conclude 
then, that after a wearing impiisonment of two 
years or more at Home, St. Paul was set free, and 
spent some years in various journeyinijs eastwards 
and westwards. Towards the close of this time he 
pours out the warnings of hi> less vigorous but still 
bnive and faithful spirit in the Letters to Timothy 
and Titus. The first to Timothy and that to Titus 
were eviilently written at very nearly the same 
time. After these were written, he was appre- 
hended again and sent to Home. The Apostle 
appeal's now to have been treated, not as an honour- 
able state prisoner, but as a felon (2 Tim. ii, 9). 
But he was at least allowed to write this Second 
Letter to his “dearly beloved son ** Timothy; and 
though he expresses a confident expectation of his 
speedy death, he yet thought it sulliciently probable 
that it might be delayed for some time, to warrant 
him in urging Timothy to come to him from 
Ephesus. Meanwhile, though he felt his isolation, 
he was not in the least daunted by his danger. He 
was moie than ready to die (iv. 6), and had a sus- 
taining experience of not being deserted by his Lord. 
Once already, in this second imprisonment, he bad 
appeared before the autliorities ; and “ the Lora 
then stood by him and strengthened him,” and 
gave him a favourable opportunity for the one 
thing always nearest to his heart, the public declar- 
ation of his Gosjiol. This Epistle, surely no un- 
worthy utterance at such an age and in such an 
hour even of a St. Paul, brings us, it may well be 
presumed, close to the end of his life. For what 
remains, we have the concurrent testimony of eccle- 
siastical antiquity, that he was beheatled at Rome, 
about the same time tliat St. Peter was cruoifietl 
there. Dionysius, bishop of Corinth (a.d, 170), 
says that Peter and Paul went to Italy and taught 
there together, and suffered martyrdom about the 
same time. Eusebius himself entirely adopts the 
tradition that St. Paul was beheadeil under Nei'o at 
Rome.— C%rono%// of St. PavLs Life . — It is usual 


are ovei'powered by the much, gi'cater difficulties 
attending any hypothesis which assumes these 
Epistles to be spurious. VVe are obliged therefoi^ 
to recognize, the modifications of St. I’aul’s style, 
the developments in the history of the Church, and 
the movements of vai'iou.s persons, which have ap- 
pealed suspicious in the Epistles to Timothy and 
'I'ltus, as nevertheless historically true. And then 
without encroaching on the domain of conjecture, 
we draw the following conclusions '.-^-(1.) St. Paul 
must have left Rome, and visited Asia Minor and 
Gi^eece ; for he says to Timothy (1 Tim. i, 3), “ I 
besought thee to abide still at Ephesus, when 1 wos 


to distinguish between the internal or absolute, 
and th»» external or relative, chronology of St. Paul’s 
life. The former is that which we have hitherto 
followed. It remains to mention the points at 
which the N. T. history of the Apostle comos into 
contact with the outer hi&tory of the world. There 
are two principal events which serve as fixed dates 
for detei mining the Pauline chronology — the death 
of Herod Agrippa, and the accession of Festus. 
Now it has bwn proved almost to certainly that 
Felix vriis recalled fi-om Judaea and succeeded by 
Festus in the year 60. In the autumn, then, of 
A.D. 60 St. Paul^left Caesama. In the spring of 61 
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hv arrived at Rome. Them he lived two year#, 
that is, till the spring of 63, wwith much frecKiom 
in his own hiral house. After this we dejjend 
conjecture; but the Pastoral Epitties give us 
reasons for deferring the Apostle’s death until 67, 
with Eusebius, or 68, with Jerome. Similarly we 
can go backwards from A.D. 60. St. Paul’ was 
two years at Caesaiea (Acts xxiv. 27); tijerefbre 
he arrived at Jeru'-alem on his last visit by the 
Pentecost of 68. Before this he hail wintered at 
Corinth (Acts xx. 2, 3), having gone from Ephesus 
to Greece. He left Ephesus, then, in the latter 
j)art of 57, and as he stayed 3 years at Ephesus 
(Acts XX. 31), he must have come thither in 54. 
Pi eviously to this journey he l^ad spent “ some 
time” at Antioch ^Acts xviii. 23), and our chro- 
nology becomes indeterminate. We can only add 
together the time of a hasty visit to Jerusalem, 
the tiavels of the great second missiouary jouiney, 
which included year at Corinth, another inde- 
terminate stay at Antioch, the important third visit 
to Jei'usalem, another “ long” residence at Antioch 
(Acts xiv. 28), tlie first missionary journey, again 
an indeterminate stay at Antioch (Acts xii. 25) — 
until we come to the second visit to Jerusalem, 
which nearly synchronised with the death of Herod 
Agripjm in A.D. 44. Within this interval of some 
10 years the most im|M)rtaiit date to fix is that of 
the third visit to Jeru.sdom ; and there is a gre.at 
concurrence of the best authorities in placing this 
visit in either 50 or 51. 8t, Paul himself (Gal. 

li. 1 ) jilaces this visit 14 years after” either his 
convei’sion or the first visit. In the former case 
we have 37 or 38 for the date <if the c*onversion. 
The con vei Sion was followed by 3 years (Oal. i. 13) 
spent in Arabia and Damascus, and ending uii ’i 
the first visit to Jerusalem ; and the space, betwwui 
the first visit (40 or 41) and the second (44 or 4.5) 
is filled up by an indeterminate time, presumably 
2 or 3 years, at 'farsiis (Acts ix. 30 and 1 year 
at Antioch (Acts xi. 26). The d.ite of the mar- 
tyrdom of Stephen can only be conjectured, and is 
very variously placed between A.D. 30 and the 
year of St, Paul’s conveision. In the account of 
the death of Stejihen St. Paul is called “ a young 
man ” (Acts vii. ,58). It is not irapiobable there- 
tiue that ho was born between, a.d. 0 and A.D. 5, 
so tliat he might be past 60 years of age when he 
calU himself “ Paul the aged” in Philemon 9. 
Pavement. [OAnuATifA.] 

Pavilion. 1. Sdc, pioperly an enclosed place, 
also rendered “ tabernacle,” “ covert,” and “ den,” 
once only “pavilion” (Ps. xxvii. 5). 2. Succoh, 

usually “ tabenincle ” and “ booth.” .8. Shaphrur 
and Shaphrir, a woi-d used once only in Jer. xliii. 
lO, to signify glory or splendour, and hence pro- 
liably to be understood of the splendid covering of 
the royal throne. 

Peacocks (Heb. tucdyiitm). Amongst the na- 
tural products of the land of Tarshish wiiich Solo- 
mon’s fleet brought home to Jerusalem, mention is 
made of “ peacocks for there can, we think, be 
no doubt at all that tlie A. V. is correct in thus 
rendering tncctifi/im, which word oamrs only in 
1 K. X. 22, anil 2 Chr. ix. 21 ; most of the old 
versions, with sevv:cal of the Jewish Rabbis, being 
in favour of thb tinnslation. Some writers have, 
however, been dissatisfied with the rendering of 
“ peacocks,” and have proposed pirrote.” Keil 
concludes that the “ Aves Numidicae’' (Guinea 
Fowls) are meant. There can^be no doubt that 
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the Hebrew word is of foreign origin. Geseiiiuii 
cites many authonties to prove that the tucct 
is to be tniccd to the Tnmul or Malabaric toyei^ 
“ peacock,” wliich opinion has been recently con- 
firmed by Sir E. Tennent. 

Peaxl (Heb. gdIM), The Heb, word occnra, in 
this form, only in Job xxviii. 18, where the price 
of wisdom is contrasted with that of rdmdtk 
(“ coral”) and gdbish ; and the same word, with 
the addition of the syllable el, is found in Kz. ziii. 
It, 13, xxxviii. 22, with abncy “ stones,” t. e, 
“ stones of ice.” 'Fhe ancient veisiuns contribute 
nothing by way of explanation. On the whole the 
balance of probability is in favour of “ crystal,’' 
since gdbish denotes “ice.” Pearls, however, ara 
fi-equontly mentioned in the N. T. (Matt. xiii. 45; 

1 'Fim. ii. 9; Rev. xvli. 4, xxi. 21). The Unto 
nwrtjaritiferuSf Afyiihis ednlist Ostrea edtUis^ of 
our own country, occasionally furnish pearls ; but 
“ the pari of great price ” is doubtless a fine speci- 
men yielded by the peai’l oyster {Avicula marga^ 
ritifera\ still found in abundance in the Persian 
Gulf, which has long been celebrated tor its pari 
fisheries. 

Ped'akel, the son of Ammilmd, and prince of the 
tribe of Naphtali (Nnm. xxxiv. 28). 

Pedah'sur, father of Gamaliel, the chief of the 
tribe of' Manasseh at the time of the Exodus (Nuin, 
i. 10, ii. 20, vii. 54, 59, x. 2.3). 

Pedai'ah. 1. The father of Zebudnh, mother of 
king Ji'hoiukim (2 K. xxiii. 36).— 2, 'Fhe brother 
of ^latliiel, or 8healtiel, and father of Zerubbiibel, 
who is usimlly called the “son of Shcaltlel,” being, 
asLoid A. Hervey conjectures, in reality his uncle’s 
.successor and heir, inconsequence of the failure of 
issue in the du ect line (1 Chr, lii. 17-19).— 8. Son 
of Paiosh, that is, one of the family of that name, 
who assisted Nehemiah in retiring the walls of 
Jcrusili'in (Neh. lii. 2.5).— 4, Ajjpaiently a piiest; 
one of those who stood on the left hand of Ezra 
when he read the law to the people (Neh. viii. 4).— 

5. A Benjamite, ancestor qf Sallu (Neh. xi. 7).— 

6. A Levite in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. xiii. 
1.3).— 7. 'Fhe father of Joel, prince of the half 
trilie of Manusseh in the reign of David (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 20). 

Pe'kah, son of Remaliah, originally a captain of 
Pckahiah king of Isi.ael, murdereil his master, seizwi 
the throne, and liecjame the 18th sovereign of the 
1101 them kingdom. His native country was pro- 
bably t>ilead, as Fifty Gileadites joined Inm in the 
conspiiacy against Pekahiah. Under liis piede- 
cessors l.siael iiad been much weakened through the 
piyinent of enormous tiibute to the Assyrians 
(see especially 2 K. xv. 20), and by internal W'ars 
and cons]>iraries. Pekah seems steadily to have aj)- 
plied him.self to the lestoiation of its power. For 
this puipose he sought for the suppoit of a foreign 
alliance, and fixed his mind on the plunder of the 
sister kingdom of Judah, He must have made tiie 
treaty by which he pioposed to share its spoil with 
Kezin king of Damascihs, when Jotliam was still on 
thethioiie of Jerusalem (2 K. xv. 37 )j but its exec- 
ution was long delayed, probably in consequence 
of that prince’s righteous and vigorous administra* 
tion (2 Chr. x.xvii,). When, however, his weak son 
Aliaz succeeded to the crown of David, the allies 
no longer hesitated, and foi'mcd the siege of Jeru- 
HJilem. Thu* history of the war is found in 2 K. 
xvi. and 2 Chr. xxviii. It is famous as the occa- 
sion of the great prophecies in Isaiah vH.>-ix. its 
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diief result was the capture of the Jewish port of 
Klath on the Ked ; bat the unnatural alliance 
of Damascus and Samaria was punished through 
the 6nal overthrow of the ferocious confedemtes by 
Tiglath-pileser. The kingdom of Damascus was 
finally suppessed, and Rezin put to death, while 
Pekah was deprived of at least half lys kingdom, 
including all the northern portion, and the whole 
district to the east of Jordan. Pekah himself, now 
fallen into the position of an Assyrian vassal, was 
of coum compelled to abstain from further attacks 
on Judah. Whether his continued tyranny ex- 
hausted the patience of his subjects, or whether 
his weakness embpldened them to attack him, we do 
not know ; but, from one or the other cause, Hoshea 
the son of Elah conspired against him, and put him 
to death. Pekah ascended the throne B.C. 757. 
He must have begun to war against Judah u.C. 740, 
and was killed B.C. 737. 

Fekahi'ah, sou and successor of Meiiahem, was 
the 17th king of the separate kingdom of Israel 
(b.c. 759-757). After a brief reign of scarcely two 
veal’s a conspiracy was oiganized against him by 
Pekah, who, at the head of fifty Gileadites, at>> 
tacked him in his palace, miirdeied him and his 
friends Argob and Arieh, and seized the throne. 

Feko'd, an appellative applied to the Chaldaeans. 
It occurs only twice, viz. in Jer. 1. 21, and Ez. 
-vxiii. 23. Authoiities are undecided tis to the mean- 
uig of the term. It is apparently connected with 
the root pAftad^ “ to visit,” mid in its secondary 
senses to punish,” and “ to appoint a ruler 
hence Pekod may be applied to Babylon in Jer. I. 
as significant of its impending punishment, as in 
the margin of the A. V. “ visitation.” But this 
sense will not suit the other passage, and hence 
Gesenius here assigns to it the memiing of ** prefect.” 
'file LXX, treats it as the name of a district in 
Ezekiel, and as a veib in Jeremiah. 

Felal'ak. 1. A son of Elioenai, of the royal 
line of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 24).— 2. One of the 
Levites who assisted Ezra in expounding the law 
(Neh. viii. 7). He afterwards sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 10). 

Pelali'ah, the son of Amzi, and ancestor of 
Adaiah (Neh. xi. 12). 

Pelati'ahi. 1. tSon of Hananiah the son of 
Zerubbabel (I Chr. iii. 21).— 2. One of the cap- 
tains of the marauding bmid of Simeonites, who in 
the reign of Hczekiali made an expedition to Mount 
Seir, and smote the Amalekites (1 Chr. iv. 42).— 
3. One of the heads of the people, and probably the 
name of a family, who sealed the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x. 22).— 4. The son of Benaiah, 
and one of the juances of the people against whom 
Ezekiel was directed to utter the woixis of doom 
recorded in Ez. xi. 5-12. 

Pel0g, son of Eber, and bi’otlier of Joktan (Gen. 
X. 25, xi. 16). The only incident connected with 
his history is the statement that ** in his days was 
the earth divided ” — an event which was embodied 
in his name, Peleg meaning ** division.” This re- 
fers to a division of the family of Eber himself, the 
younger branch of whom (the Joktanids) migrated 
into southern Arabia, while the elder remained in 
Me'iopotamia. 

Pel'et. 1. A son of Jahdai in an obscure 
genealogy (1 Chr. ii. 47).— 2. The son of Az- 
inaveth, that is, either a native of the jlaoe of that 
name, or the son of one of David’s heroes (1 Chr. 
xii. 3). j 
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Pel'eth. 1., 'I'he fathei- of On the Reubenl^^ 
who joined Dathan'and Abiram in their rebellion 
(Num. xvi. 1).— 2* Son of Jonatliau and a de- 
scendant of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 33). 

Pel'ethites, meutioned only in the phrase ren- 
dered in the A. V. the Cherethites and the Pcl- 
ethites.”' These two collectives designate a force 
that was evidently David’s body-guard. Their 
names have been supposed either to indicate their 
duties or to be gentile nouns. Gesenius rendei-s 
tliem ** executioneis and runners.” On the other 
hand, the LXX. and V'ulg. retain their names un- 
translated; and the Syriac and 'farg. Jon. trans- 
late them differently from the rendering above and 
from each other, i' The Egyptian monumeiits throw 
a fresh light upon this .subject. From them we 
find that kings of the xixth and xxth dynasties 
had in their service mercenaries of a nation called 
SHAYRETANA, which liaraeses HI. conquei’ed, 
under the name “SIIAYRETANA of the Sea.” 
The name SHAYRETANA, of which the tirst 
letter was also pronounced KIl, is almost letter Ibr 
letter the same as the Hebrew Cherethim ; and since 
the SHAYRETANA were evidently cognate to the 
Philistines, their identity with the Cherethim can- 
not be doubted (comp. 1 Sam. xxx. 14; Ez. xxv. 
16; Zeph. ii. 5). The Egyptian SHAYRETANA 
of the Sea are probably the Cretans. The l^eleth- 
ites, who, as alruidy remarked, are not mentioned 
except with the Cherethites, have not yet been 
similarly trac’ed in Egyptian geograpliy. 'I’he .sim- 
ilarity, however, of the two names would favour 
the idea which is euggesteil by the mention to- 
gether of the Cherethites and Pclethites, that the 
latter were of the Philistine stock ns well as the 
former. 

Peli'as, Bldeiah ( 1 Esd. ix. 34 : comj). Ezr. 
X. 35). 

Pelican (Heb. hdath). Amongst the unclean 
birds mention is made of the /idath (Lev. xi. 18 ; 
Deut. xiv. 17). The suppliant p.salmist conip;ua‘3 
his condition to “ a kdaih in the wildeiness” (Ps. 
cii. 6). As a mark of the desolation that was to 
come upon Edom, it is said that “ the kdaih and 
the bittern should possess it” (Is. xxxiv. 11), The 
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same wordti are spoken of Nineveh (Zeph. ii. 14). 
In these two last places the A.V. has “cormo- 
rant** in the text and “pelican** in the margin. 
The best authorities are in favour of the pelican 
being the bird denoted by kdath. It is not quite 
clear what is the particulai* point in the natui^e or 
chai-acter of the pelican with which the psalmist 
compai'es his pitiable condition. We are inclined 
to believe that refei'cnce is made to its general 
aspect as it sits in apparent melancholy mood, with 
its bill resting on its breast. Oedmann's opinion 
that the Pelecanus graculua, the shag cormorant, 
and Bochart’s, that the “ bittern ** is intended, are 
unsupported by any good evidence. The P. ono- 
crotalus (common pelican) and the P. crispua are 
often observed in Balostine, Egypt, &c. 

Pel'onite, the. Two of David’s mighty men, 
Ilelez and Ahijah, are called Pelonites (1 Chr, xi. 
27, 36). From 1 Chr. xxvii. 10, it appears that 
the former was of the tribe of Ephraim, and 
“ Pelonite** would therefore be an appellation de- 
rived from his place of birth or residence. In the 
list of 2 Sam. xxiii. Helez is called (ver. 26) “ the 
Paltite,” that is, as Bertheau (on 1 Chr. xi.) con- 
jectures, of Beth-Palet, or Beth-Phelet, in the south 
is J udah. But it seems probable that “ Pelonite *’ 
of the correct reading. “ Ahijah the Pelonite ** 
appeal’s in 2 Sam. xxiii. 34 as “ Eliam the son of 
Ahithophel the Giloiiite,*’ of which the former is a 
corruption. 

Pen. [Writing.] 

Pen'iel^ the name which Jacob gave to the place 
in which he had wrestled with Cod ; “ He called 
the name of the place ‘ Face of El,* i'or I have scon 
Elohim face to face” ((len. x.\xii. 30). ’In xwii. 
31, and the other passages in which the name 
occurs, its form is changed to Penuei.. ^)n this 
change the lexicographers throw no light. It is 
[lerhaps not impossible that Penuol was the original 
1‘oi m of the name. 

Penin'iiah, one of the two wives of Elkanah 
(1 Sam. i. 2). 

Penny, Pennyworth. In the A. V., in several 
pa-ssages of the N. T., “ penny,” cither alone or in 
the compound “ pennywoith,” occurs as the ren- 
dering of the Gieek drivdpioy, tlie name of the 
Jioman denariua (Matt. xx. 2, xxii. 19 ; Mark vi. 
37, xii. 15 ; Luke xx. 24; John vi. 7 ; Kev. vi. 6). 
3’he denarius was the chief Boman silver coin, from 
the beginning of the coinage of the city to the early 
part of the thii-d century. 

Pentateuch, the. The Greek name given to 
the five books commonly called the Five l’>ooks of 
Moses. The jiresent Jews usually call the whole 
by the name of TbroA, i, e. “ the Law,*’ or Torath 
Moslieh, “ the Law of Moses.” The liabbiuical 
title is “ the five-lifths of the Law,” The division 
of the whole work into five paits has by some 
writers been supposed to be oiiginal. Others, with 
moie probability, think that the division was made ! 
by the Greek translators ; for the titles of the ! 
.several books are not of Hebrew but of Greek ! 
origin. The Hebrew names are meiely taken from j 
the first words of each book, and in the first in- I 
stance only designated particular sections and not | 
whole books. The Mb3. of the Pentateuch foim > 
a single roll or volume, and are divided not into i 
book's^ but into the larger and smaller sections! 
called Parakigoth and Sedarim. For the several | 
names and contents of the Five Books we i-efer to ; 
the articles on each Book, where qte.stions aficctiug 
Con. 1). B. 
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their mtegi’ity and genuineness are also discussed. 
The unity of the work in its existing form is now 
generally recognized. It is not a mere collection of 
loose fragments carelessly put together at difierent 
times, but beai's evident traces of design and pa> 
pose in its composition. The question has been 
raised, whether the Book of Joshiia does not, pro- 
perly speaking, constitute an integral portion of this 
work. All that seems probable is, that the Book 
of Joshua received a final revision at the hands of 
Ezra, or some earlier prophet, at the same time 
with the books of the Law. At differant times 
suspicions have been entertained that the Penta- 
teuch ns we now have it is not 'the Pentateuch of 
the eiu licst age, and that the work must have under- 
gone various modifications and additions before it 
assumed its present shape. So early as the second 
century we find the author of the Clementine 
Homilies calling in question the authenticity of the 
Mosaic writings. Jerome, there can be little doubt, 
had seen the difficulty of supposing the Pentateuch 
to be altogether, in its present form, the work of 
Moses. Aben Ezra (fn67), in his Comm, on 
Dent. i. 1, thraw out some doubts as to the Mosaic 
authorship of certain passages, such as Gen, xii. 6, 
Deut. iii. 10, II, xxxi. 9. For centuries, however, 
the Pentateuch was generally received in the Church 
without question as written by Moses. The age of 
criticism had not yet come. The first signs of its 
approach were seen in the 17th century. Spinoza 
(7/vic'f. 'P/ieoL’Polit. c. 8, 9, published in 1679) 
set himself boldly to controvert the received author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. But it was not till the 
middle of the last century that the question as to 
the authorship of the I’cntuteuch was handled with 
anytliing like a disraniing criticism. ^In the year 
1753 there apj)eare<l at Brussels a work entitled 
“ Conjectures sur les Mdrnoires originaux, dont il 
paroit qiie Moyse s’est servi pour composer le Livre 
de Gcn^sc,” It was written in his 09th year by 
Astruc, Doctor and I’rolcssor of Medicine in the 
Royal College at Palis, and Court J^liysiciim to 
Louis XI Y. His critical eye had observed that 
throughout the Book of (Genesis, and as far as the 
6th chapter of Exodus, traces were to be found of 
two original doiaimeiits, each characterised by a 
distinct use of the names of God; the one by the 
name Elohira, and the other by the name Jehovah. 
Besides tho&e two piiucipal documents, he sui)posed 
Moses to have made use of ten otheis in the conijxis- 
ition of the earlier part of his work. But this 
“documentary hypothesis,” as it is called, was too 
conservative and loo rational for some critics, Vater 
and A. T, Hartmann maintained that the Pentateuch 
consisted merely of a number of fragments loosely 
strung togetlu'r without order or design. This has 
been called tlie “ fragmentary hypothesis.** Ik)th 
of these have now been supeiseded by the “ supple- 
mentary hypothesis,** which has been adopted with 
various modifications by De Wette, Bleek, Sthhelin, 
Tuch, Lengerke* Hupfeld, Knobel, Bunsen, Kurtz, 
Delitzsch, .Schultz, Vaihiuger, and otlyrs. They 
all alike recc^ize two documents in the Pentateuch. 
They suppose the narrative of the Elohist, the more 
ancient writer, to have been the foumlation of the 
work, and that the Jehovist or later writer making 
use of this document, added to and commented upon 
it, sometimes U’anscribing portions of it intact^ and 
sometimes incorporatiDg the substance of it into his 
own work. But though thus agiecing in the main, 
they differ widely in the* application of the theory 
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Thus, for instance, De Wctte distinjB!;ni8hes between 
the Elohist and the Jehovi&t in the first four Books, 
and attributes Deuteronomy to a different writer 
altogether. Stahelin, on the other hand, declares 
for the identity of the Deuteronomist and the Jeho- 
vist ; and supposes the last to have written in the 
reign of Saul, and the Elohist in the time of the 
.fudges. Hiipfeld finds, in Genesis at least, traces 
of three authors, an earlier and a later Elohist, as 
well as the Jehovist. Delitssch i^reea with the 
authore above mentioned in recognizing two distind; 
documents as the basis of the Pentateuch, especially 
in its earlier portions ; but he entirely severa him- 
self from them in*maintaining that Deuteronomy is 
the work of Moses. Ewald distinguishes seven dif- 
ferent authors in the great Book of Origine* or 
Primitive Histoiy (comprising the Pentateueii and 
Joshua). On the other side, however, stands an 
array of names scarcely less distinguished for learn- 
ing, who maintain not only that there is a unity of 
design in the T'entateuch — which is granted by 
many of those before mentioned — but who contend 
that this unity of design can only be explained on 
tiie supposition of a single author, and that this 
author could ha\e Iwon none other than Moses. 
Tins is the ground taken by Hengstenbei-g, Haver- 
nick, Drechsler, Jbnike, Welte, and Keil.— II. We 
ask in the next place what is the testimony of 
the Pentateuch itself with regard to its authorship? 
1. We find on reference to Ex. xxiv. .3, 4, that 
“ Moses came and told the people all the words of 
Jehovah and all the judgments,” and that he sub- 
sequently “ wrote down all the words of Jehovah.” 
These were written on a roll cjilled ** the book of 
.he covenant” (ver. 7), and “ read in the audience 
of the people.” These “ words ” and “ jndgmeiiLs” 
weje no doubt the Sinaitic legislation so far as it 
had .as yet been given, and which constituted in fact 
the covenant between Jehovah and the people. Upon 
the renewal of this covenant after the idolatry of 
the Ismelites, Moses was again commanded by Je- 
hovah to “ write these words” (xxxiv. 27). “ And,” 
it is added, “ he wrote upon the tables the words 
of the covenant, the ten commandments.” Leaving 
Deuterononay aside for the present, there are only 
two otljer pfissages in which mention is made of the 
writing of any ])arl of the Law, and tliose are Ex. 
xvii. 14, where Moses is commanded to write the 
defeat of Amalek in a book (or rather in the Iwok, 
one alieady in use for the pm pose); and Num. 
xxxiii. 2, where we are informed that Moses wrote 
the journeyings of tlie children of l.srael in the 
•lesert, and the various stations at which they en- 
camped. It obviously does not follow from these 
.st.'itements that Moses wrote all the rest of the first 
four books which bear his name. Nor on the other 
hand does this specific te.stimony with regain! to 
certain portions justify us in coming to an opposite 
conclusion. So far nothing can be detennined jmsit- 
ively one way or the other. But it may lie said 
that we have an express testimony to the Mosaic 
authorsliip of the Law in Deut. xxxi. 9-12, where 
we are toUf that Moses wrote this Law,” and de- 
livered it to the custody of the priests, with a com- 
mand that it should be read before all the people at 
the end of every seven years, on the Feast of Tabern- 
acles. In ver. 24 it is further said, that when he 
** had made an end of writing the words of this 
Law in a book till they were finisheu,” he delivered 
h to tlie Levites to be placed in the side of the ark 
ol the covenant of Jehovah, that it might be pi'e- 
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sensed as a witness against the people. Such a 
statement is no doubt decisive, but the question is, 
how far does it extend ? Do the words “ this 
Law” comprise all the Mosaic legislation as con- 
tained in the last four books of the Pentateuch, 
or must they be confined only to Deuteronomy? 
The last is apparently the only tenable view. So 
far the direct evidence from the Pentateuch itself is 
not sufficient to establish the Mosaic authorship of 
every portion of the Five Books. Certain parts of 
Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, and the whole of 
Deuteronomy to the end of chap, xxx., are all that are 
expressly said to have been written by Moses. Two 
questions are yet to be answered. Is there evidence 
that parts of therwork were not written by Mo'-es? 
Is there evidence that parts of the work are later 
than his time? 2. The ne.xt question we ask is 
this : Is there any evidence to show that he did not 
write portions of the work which goes by his name ? 
We have already i-eferred to the last chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, which gives an account of his death. Is 
it probable that Moses wrote the words in Ex. xi. 3, 
or those in Num. xii. 3 ? On the other hand, are 
not such words of praise just u hat we might ex- 
pect from the fnend and disciple who pionounccd 
ins eulogium after his dejith (Deut. xrxiv. U)j? 
3. But there is other evidence, to a ciitical eye 
not a whit less convincing, which point;* in the 
same direction. If, without any theory casting its 
shadow upon us, and without any fear of conse- 
quences before our eyes, wo reail thoughtfully only 
the Book of Genesis, wo can hardly escajie the con- 
viction that it pju takes of the nature of a com- 
pilation. It has indeed a unity of plan, a coherence 
of parts, a shapeliness and an order, which satisfy 
us that as it stands it is the creation of a single 
mind. But it bears also manifest traees of having 
been based upon an earlier work ; and that earlier 
work itself seems to have had embedded in it frag- 
ments of still more ancient documents. Before pi o- 
ceeding to prove this, it may not be unnecessary to 
state, in order to avoid misconstruction, that such a 
theoiy does not in the least militate against the 
divine authority of the Ixwik. The hi.story contained 
ill Gene.sis could not have been narrateil by Moses 
from personal knowledge ; but wlicther lie was 
taught it by immediate divine suggestion, or was 
directed by the Holy Spirit to tlie use of earlier 
documen.s, is immaterial in refei-ence to the inspira- 
tion of tlie work. The question may therefoie be 
safely discussctl on critical grounds alone. The lan- 
guage of chapter i. t-ii. 3 is totally unlike that of 
the section which follows, ii, 4— iii. 23. This last 
is not only distinguished by a peculiar use of the 
Divine Kames — for here and nowheie else in the 
whole Pentateuch, except Ex. ix. 30, have we the 
combination of the two, Jehovah Elohim — but als<» 
by a mode of expression peculiar to itself. It is 
also remarkable for preseiving an account of the 
Creation distinct from that contained in the first 
chapter. It may be said, indeed, that this account 
does not contradict the former, and might therefore 
have proceeded from the same pen. But, fully 
admitting that there is no contradiction, the repre- 
sentation is so different that it is far more natural 
to conclude that it was derived from some other, 
though not antagonistic source. To take another 
instance. Chapter xiv. is beyond all doubt an an- 
cient monument — ^papyrus-roll it may have been, 
or inscription on stone, — which has been copied and 
transplanted in^^ts original form into our present 
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Hook of Genesis. Archaic it is in its whole cha- 
racter ; distinct too, again, from the rest of the 
l)Ook in its use of the name of God. We believe, 
then, that at least these two portions of Genesis — 
chap. ii. 4-iii. 24, and chap, xiv.-^ — ^are original dc^u- 
ments, preserved, it may have been, like the gene- 
alogies, which are also a very prominent feature of 
the b<>ok, in the tents of the patriarchs, and made 
use of either by the Elohist or the Jehovist for his 
history. We come now to a more ample examina- 
tion of the question as to the distinctive use of the 
Divine Names. Is it the fact, as Astruc was the 
first to surmise, that this early portion of the Penta- 
teuch, extending from Gen. i. to Ex. vi., does con- 
tain two original documents chai isuterised by theii 
separate use ot the Divitie Names and by other pecu- 
liarities of style ? Of this there can be no reason- 
able doubt. We do find, not only scattered venieH, 
but whole sections thus characterised. Tliroughout 
this portion of the Pentateuch the name Jehovah 
prevails in some sections, and Elohim in othei-s. 
Tliere are a few sections wheie both are employe 
indiffei'ently; and there are, finally, sections of some 
length in which neither the one nor the other occurs. 
And we find moreover that in connexion with thi- 
use of tlie Divine Names thei-e is also a distinctive 
and characteristic phraseology. The style and idiom 
of the Jehovah sections is not the same as the style 
and idiom of the Elohim sections. After Ex. vi. 
2-vii. 7, the name Elohim almost ceases to he cha- 
laoteristio of whole sections; the only exceptions 
to tliis rule being Ex. xiii. 17-19 and chap, xviii. 
Such a phenomenon as this cannot be without sig- 
nificance, If, as Hengstenberg and those who agree 
with him would peisuade us, the use of the Divine 
Names is to be accounted for throughout by a re- 
ference to their etymology — if the author u^es the 
one when his design is to sf>eak of God as the Cie- 
^ator and the Judge, and the other when his object 
is to set forth God as the Redeemer — then it still 
cannot but appear lemarkable that only up to a 
pai ticular point do these names stamp separate sec- 
tions of the narrative, whereas afterwaids all sucli 
distinctive criterion fails. Still tliis phenomenon of 
the distinct use of the Divine names would scari’ely 
of itself prove, the point, that there are two docu- 
ments which form the gioundwork of the existing 
Pentateuch. But there is other evidence pointing 
the same way. We find, for instance, the same 
story told by the two writeis, and their two ac- 
counts manifestly interwoven ; and we find also cer- 
tain favourite words and phrases which distinguish 
the one writer from the other. (1.) In proof of 
the fiist, it is sufficient to read the history of Noah. 
In order to make this more clear, we will sepaiuto 
the two documents, and arrange them in parallel 
columns : — 

jEnovxn. Elohzu. 

Gen. vi. 6. And .Teho- Gen. vi, 12. And Elobim 
vah saw that the wicked- saw the earth, and behold It 
ness of man was great In was corrupt; for all flesh 
the earth, and that every bad corrupted his way upon 
Imaghiation of the thoughts the earth, 
of his heart was onlv evil 
csontinuafliy. And it re- 
pented Jdiovah, kc. . ^ . 

1. And Jehovah said 1 13. And Klohlm said to 

will blot out man ^vhom 1 Noah, 'I he end of all flesh i 
have created from off the is come before me, for the I 
fooe of the around. earth is filled with violence * 

® because of tliem, and behold 

I will destroy them with 
the ourth. ^ 
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Jbhovar. EtaRix. 

vil. 1 . And Jehovah said vl. 9. Noah a righteous 

to Noah 7'ho6 have I man was peifect in hU 

seen righteous before me in generation. With Elohim 
this generation. did NooL walk. 

vii. 2. Of all cattle which vl. 19. And of evray living 

is clean thou shalt take to thing of all flesh, two of aU 
thee by sevens, male and shalt thou bring into the 
his female, and of all cattle ark to preserve alive wlA 
which is not clean, two, thee : male and female shall 
male and his female. they be. 

3. Also of fowl of the air 20. Of fowl after their 
by sevens, mule and female, kind, and of cattle after 
to preserve seed alive on their kind, of everything 
the iacc of all the earth. that ci'eepeth on the ground 
after his kind, two of all 
shall came unto thoe that 
tlK)u mayest preserve (Iheml 
alive, 

vii, 4. For in yet seven vi. lY. And I, behold 1 
days 1 will send rain upon do bring the flood, waters 

the earth forty days and upon the earth, to destroy all 

forty nights, and 1 will nlot flesh wherein is the bieath 
out all the substance which of, life, lioni under heaven, 
I have made from off tha all that is in the earth shall 
face of the ground. perish. 

vii. 5. And Noah did ac- vi. 22. And Noah did ac- 
cording to all that Jehovah cording to all that Klohiin 
commanded him. commanded him ; so did he. 

Without carrying this paralleli.sm further at length, 
we will merely indicate by references the traces ol 
the two documents in the rest of the narrative of 
the Flood:— vii. 1, 6, on the Jehovah side, answer 
to vi. 18, vii. 11, on the Elohim side; vii. 7, 8, 9, 
17, 2.3, to vii. 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 21, 22; viii. 
21, 22, to ix. 8, 9, 10, 11. (2.) But again we 
find'that the.se duplicate narratives are characterized 
by peculiar modes of expression ; and that, gene- 
rally, the Klohiiitic and Jehovistic sections have 
their own distinct and individual colouring. There 
is therefoie, it seems, good ground for eoiicludlng 
that, be.sides some smaller independent Wocuments, 
traces may be discovered of two original hi.sloricaj 
works, which form the basis of the pre.sent Book of 
Genesis and of the earlier cliaptei's or Exodus. Of 
the.se theie c.an be no <loubt that the Klohistic is the 
earlier. Tlic passage in Ex. vi. establishes this, as 
well as the mutter and style of the document itself. 
Whether Moses liimself was the author of either of 
these works is a diireient question. Both are pio- 
bably in the mam as old lus Ins time ; the Elohistic 
ceiiainly is, and perhaps older. 4. But we may 
now advance a step further. There are certain re 
ferences of time and place which clearly prove tl'i 
the woik, in its present form^ is later than th« 
time of Moses. When, for instance, it is said (Gen. 
xii. 6, comp. xiii. 7), “And the Canaaiute was then 
in the land,” the obvious meaning of such a l emnrk 
seems to be that the state of thiiig.s was different in 
the time of the writer ; and the conclusion is ihat 
the words inu.st have been wiitten after the fK*cup- 
ution of the hind hy the Isiaelites. I’he principal 
notices of time and place wliich Iiave been alleged 
as bespeaking for the Pentateuch a later date are 
the following: — (a.) References of tvm. Ex. vi. 
26, 27, need not 1^ regarded as a later addition, 
for it obviously sums up the genealogical register 
given just before, and refers back to ver.*13. But 
It is more naturally reconcilable with some othet 
luthorship than that of Moses. Again, Ex. xvi. 
33-36, though it must have been introduced afler 
the ivst of the book was written, may have been 
added by Moses himself, supposing him to have 
composed the of the Wik. Moses there directs 
Aaron to lay up the mauna before Jehovah, and 
then we rcrad : “As Jehovah commanded Moses, so 

2^2 
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Aaron laid it up before the Testimony” Ci, e. the 
Ark) “ to be kept. And the children of Isiuel did 
eat manna forty years, until they came to a land 
inhabited ; they did eat manna until they came unto 
the borders of the land of Canaan.” Then follows 
the remark, “ Now an omer is the tenth part of 
an ephah.” It is clear then that this passage was 
written not only after the Ark was made, but after 
the Israelites had entered the Promised I^ind. The 
difficulty is greater with a passage in the Book of 
Genesis. The genealogical table of Ksau*s family 
(chap, xxxvi.) can scarcely be regarded as a later 
interpolation. It does not interrupt the order and 
connexion of the l)ook ; on the contrary, it is a most 
essential part of its sti’ucture ; it is one of the ten 
** firenemtions” or genealogical registers which foj m, 
Bf) to speak, the Imckbone of the whole. Here we 
find the remark (ver. 31), “And these are the 
kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before there 
reigned any king over the children of Israel.” No 
un|)rejudiccd pei'son can ) oad the words, “ befo)-c 
Ibere reigned any king over the children of Israel,” 
without feeling that when they were written, kings 
had alrejidy begun to reign over Israel. Either 
then we must admit tl»at the Book of Genesis did 
not exist as a whole till the times of David and 
t^lomon, or wo must regard this particular verse as 
the interpolation of n later editor. Similar remarks 
may perhaps apply to Lev. xviii. 28, I'his un- 
doubtedly assumes the occupation of the Land of 
Canaan hy the Israelites. The great difficulty con- 
nected with this passage, however, is that it is not 
a supplementary remark of the writer’s, but that 
the words are the words of God directing Mos<>s 
what lie is to say to the children of Isiael (ver, 1). 
(6.) In Rev.eral instances older o/p/deesgive 

place to those which came later into use in Canaan. 
In Gen. xiv. 14, and in Dent, xxxiv. 1, occui’s the 
name ot the well-known city of Dan. In GeiiesivS 
we (an only fairly account for its appoaiance by 
supposing that the old name Laisli originally stood 
in the MS., and that Dan was substituted for it on 
some later revision. In Josh. xiv. 1 5 (<‘omp. xv. 
13, 54) an<l Judg. i. 10 we are told tiiat the ori- 
ginal name of llehron before the conquest of Canaan 
was Kiijath-Arba. In Gen. xxiii, 2 the older name 
occurs, and the explanation is added (evidently by 
some one who wrote later than the occupation of 
Canaan), “ the same is Hebron.” Another instance 
of a similar kind is the occurrence of Homiah in 
Num. xiv. 45, xxi. 1-3, compared with Jitdg. i. 17. 
So far, then, judging the work simply by what we 
find in it, there is abundant evidence to show that, 
though the main bulk of it is Mosaic, certain de- 
tach^ portions of it are of later growth. We are 
not obliged, because of the late date of these por- 
tions, to bring down the rest of the book to later 
times.— III. We are now to consider the evidence 
lying outside of the Pentateuch itself, which beara 
upon its authorship and the probable date of its 
composition. I’his evidence is of three kinds : first, 
dirert mei^tion of the work as already existing in the 
later books of the Bible ; secondly, the existence of a 
book substantially the same as the present Penta- 
teuch amongst the Samaritans ; and, lastly, allusions 
less direct, such as historical references, quotations, 
and the like, which presuppose its existence. 1. We 
have diitK;t evidence for the autho^’ship of the Law 
in Josh. i. 7, 8, and viii. 31, 34, xxiii. 6 (In xxiv. 
26), in all which places Moses is said to have 
written it. The Book of Judges does not speak of 
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the book of the I^iw. No direct mention of il 
occurs in the Books of Samuel. The first mention 
of the Law of Moses after the establishment of the 
monarchy is in David’s charge to his son Solomon, 
on his deathbed (1 K. ii. 3). The allusion seems 
to be to parts of Deuteronomy, and therefore favoum 
the Mosaic authorohip of that book (comp. viii. 9, 
53). In 2 K. xi. 12, “the testimony” is put 
into the hands of Joash at his coronation. This 
must have been a book containing either tlie whole 
of the Mosaic law, or at least the Book of Deutero- 
nomy. In the Books of Chronicles far more fre- 
quent mention is made of “the Law of Jehovah,” 
or “ the book of the Law of Moses ” — a fae,t which 
may be accountdl for partly hy the priestly character 
of those books (comp. 1 Chr. xvi. 40, xxii. 12, 13 ; 
2 Chr. xii. 1, xiv. 4, xv. 3, xvii, 9, xxv. 4, xxxi. 
3, 4, 21, xxxiii. 8, xxxiv. 14, xxxv. 26). In Ezra 
and Nehemiah we have mention seveml times made 
of the Law of Moses, and here there can be no 
doubt that our present IVntoteuch is meant; for. 
we have no reason to suppose that any later revision 
of it took place. At this time, then, the existing 
Pentateuch was j*egarded as the work of Mosers. 
The Books of Chronicles, though undoubtedly based 
u|)on ancient records, are prol)ably in their present 
form as late as the time of Ezra. Hence it might 
be siipjwsed that if the reference is to the present 
Pentateuch in Ezra, the present Pentatcucli must 
also be refen ed to in Chronicles. But this does not 
follow. The Book of Ezra speaks of the Law as it 
existed in the time of the writer; the Books of 
Chronicles sjieak of it as it existed long before. 
Hence the author of the latter (who may have been 
Ezra), in making mention of the Law of Moses, re- 
fers of course to that recension of it whieli existed 
at tlic* paitionlar periods ox'er which his histoiy 
travels. In Dan. ix. 11, 13, the Law’ of Moses is 
mentioned ; and here again a book diflering ii» 
nothing from our present Pentateuch is probably 
meant. In the Proj>hets and in the Psalms, though 
there are many allusions to the Law, evidently as a 
written docummit, there are none as to its author- 
ship. 2. Conclusive proof of the early composition 
of the Pentateuch, it has been argued, exists in tlie 
fact that the Samaritans had their own copies of it 
not diflering very materially from those j)os.sessed 
hy the Jews, except in a few passages which had 
probably been pinqiosely tiiinpoi'ed with and altered : 
such for instance as Ex. xii. 40; Dent, xxvii. 4. 
If this point could be satisfactorily established, we 
should have a limit of time in one direction for the 
eompositiou of the Pentateuch. It could not have 
lieen later than the times of the earliest kings. It 
must have been earlier than the reign of Solomon, 
and indeed than that of Saul, History leaves us 
altogether in doubt as to the time at which the 
Pentateuch was received by the Si\maritans. Copies 
of it have been left in the northern kingeiom 

aftCT Shalmaneser’s invasion, though this is hardly 
probable ; or they might have been introduced thither 
during the religious reforms of Hezekiah or Josiah. 
But the actual condition of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch is against any such supposition. It agrees so 
remaikably with the existing Hebrew Pentateuch, 
and that too in those passages which are maui- 
festly interpolations and corrections as late as the 
time of Ezra, that we must look for some other 
period to which to refer the adoption of the Books 
cf Moses by the Samai'itans. This we find after 
the Babylonisbfexile, at the time of the institutior 
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of the iHval worship on Gevizim. Till the retain 
fi-om Babylon thei-e is no evidence that the Samar- 
itans regardetl the Jews with any extraoixlinary 
dislike or hostility. But the maniiWt disti'ust and 
suspicion with whi< h Nohemiah met their advances 
when he was rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem pro- 
voked their wrath. From this time forward they 
were declared and open enemies. A full discussion 
of this question would be out of place here. We 
incline to the view of Prideaux, that the Samaritan 
l^entateuch wjis in fact a transcript of Ezra's re- 
vised copy. The same view is virtually adopted by 
Gesenius. 3. We aVe now to consider evidence of a 
more indirect kind, which beiirs not so much on the 
Mosaic authorship as on the earl^ existence of the 
work as a whole. This last circumstance, however, 
if siitisfactorily made out, is, indii*ectly at lejist, 
ail argument that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, 
ilenghtenberg has tried to show that all the later 
bookh, by their allusions and quotations, presuppose 
the existence of the Books of the Law. He tiaces 
moi-eover the influence of the Law upon the whole 
life, civil and religious, of the nation after their 
settlement in the land of Canaan. Now, beyond all 
doubt, there aic numerous most striking references, 
both in the Prophets and in the Books of Kings, to 
jiassagcs which are found in our present Pentateuch. 
It is established in the most convincing manner 
that the legal portions of the Pentateuch already 
e\ibt(‘d in writing before the sejiaratioii of the two 
kingdoms. Even as regards the historical portions, 
there are often in the later books almost verbal 
coincidences of expression, which render it more 
than probable that tiiese also existed in writing. 
But now if, as appeal’s from the exiimination of 
all the extant Jewish literature, the Pentateuch 
existed iis a canonical book ; if, moreover, it was 
a book so well known that its v/ords h'ad become 
household words among the people ; and if the pro- 
phets could appeal to it as a recognized and well- 
known document — how comes it to pass that in 
the reign of Josiah, one of the latest kings, its 
existence as a canonical book seems to have been 
almost forgotten? Yet such was evidently the fact. 
How are we to explain this surprise and alarm in 
the mind of Josiah, betraying as it does such utter 
ignorance of the Book of the Law, and of the 
severity of its threateiiings — except on the suppos- 
ition that as a written document jt had well nigh 
perished ? This must have been the case, and it is 
not 80 extraordinary a fact perhaps as it appeal's 
at first sight. It is quite ti'ue that in the reign 
of Jehoshaphat pains hod been taken to make the 
nation at large acquainted with the Law ; but that 
was 300 years before, a period equal to th^t between 
the days of Luther and our own ; and in such an 
inteiTal great changes must have taken place. It 
is true that in the reign of Ahaz the prophet Isaiah 
directed the people to turn ** to the Law and to the 
Testimony;** and Hezekiah, who succeeded Ahaz, 
had no ioubt reigned in the spirit of the prophet’s 
advice. But the next monai-ch was guilty of oi3t- 
rageous wickedness, and filled Jei'usalem with idols. 
How gi'eat a desolation might one wicked prince 
effect, especially during a lengthened reign 1 To 
this we must add, that at no time, in all j^ba- 
hility, were there many copies of the Law exie^g 
in writing. It was pixibably then the custom, as it 
still is in the East, to trust largely to the memory 
for its transmission. The ritual would easily be 
perpetuated by the mere force of ^ervaiice, though 
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much of it doubtless become perverted, and some 
piart of it perhaps obsolete, through the neglect of 
the pnests. The command of Moses, which laid 
upon the king the obligation of making a copy of 
the Law for hirarelf, liad of course Jong been disi'e* 
garded. Here and there perhaps only some prophet 
or righteous man possessed a copy of the saci'ed 
book. The bulk of the nation were without it. 
The oral, transmission of tlie Law and the living 
witness of the prophets had superseded th^ written 
document, till at last it had become so scaice os to 
lie almost unknown. On carefully weighing all the 
evidence hitherto adduced, we can hardly question, 
without a literary scepticism which would be most 
unreasonable, that the Pentateuch is to a very con- 
siderable extent as early as the time of Moses, 
though it may have undergone many later revi- 
sions and corrections, the last of these being cer- 
tainly as late as the time of Ezra. But as I'egards 
any direct and unimpeachable testimony to the 
composition of the whole work by Moses we have 
it not. Only one book out of the five — that of 
Deuteronomy — claims in express terms to lie flora 
his hand. And yet, strange to say, this is the veiy 
book in wliich modern criticism refuses most pe- 
remptorily to admit the claim. It is of importance 
theiefore to consider this question separately. All 
allow that the Book of the Covenant in Exodus, 
perhaps a great part of Leviticus and some part of 
Numbers, were written by Israel’s greatest leader 
and prophet. But l^euteronomy, it is alleged, is iu 
style and purpose so utterly unlike the genuine 
writings of Moses that it is quite impossible to 
lielicve that he is the author. But how then set 
aside the express testimony of the book itself? 
How explain the fact that Moses is there said to 
have written all the words of this Lto, to have 
consigned it to the custody of the priests, and to 
have charged the Levites sedulously to preserve it 
by the side of the aik? Only by the bold assertion 
that the fiction was invented by a 'rater writer, 
who chose to personate the great Lawgiver in order 
to give the more colour of consistency to his woi k 1 
But, besides the fact that Deuteronomy claims to 
have been written by Moses, there is other evid- 
ence which establishes the great antiquity of tlie 
book. 1. It is remarkable for its allusions to %ypt, 
which are just what would be expected supposing 
Moses to have been the author. In xx. 5 there is 
an allusion to Egyptian regulations in time of war ; 
in XXV. 2 to the Egyptiiui bastinado; in xi. 10 to 
the Egyptian mode of irrigation. Again, among 
the curses threatened ai’e the samenesses of Egypt, 
xxviii. 60 (comp, vii, 15). Accoiding to xxviii. 
68, Egypt is the type of all the oppressors of Isi ael. 
Lastly, references to the sojoui-ning in Egypt are 
numerous (vi. 21-23 ; see also vii. 8, 18, xi. 3). 
The phraseology of the book, and the archaisms 
found in it, stamp it as of the same age with the 
rest of the Pentateuch. 2. A fondness for the use 
of figures is another peculiarity of Deuteronomy. 
ISee xxix. 17, 18, xxviii. 13, 44, i, 31, 44, viii. 5, 
xxviii. 29, 49. The results are modi surprising 
when we compare Deuteronomy with the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex. xix.-xxiv.) on the one hand, and 
with Ps. zc. (which is said to be Mosaic) on the 
other. In addition to all these pecuUaiitieB whtoh 
are arguments for the Mosaic authorship of ^e 
Book, we hdfe here, too, the evidence stoong and 
cle^' of post-Mosaic times and writings. The attaapt 
by a wrong inteiprctation (d* 2 1C* xxiL and 2 Ghr. 
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ixxiv. to bring' down Deuteronomy as lour as the 
time of Manasseh fails utterly. A century eaidler 
the Jewish prophets borrow their words and their 
thoughts from Deuteronomy. Since, then, not 
only Jeremiah and Kzekiel, but Amoa and Hosea, 
Isaiah and Micah, speak in the words of Deutero* 
nomy, as well as in words borrowed from other por- 
tions of the Pentateuch, we see at once how un- 
tenable is the theory of those who, like Ewald, 
maintain that Deuteronomy was composed during 
the reign of Manasseh, or, as Vaihingerdoes, during 
that of Hezekiah. But, in truth, the Book speaks 
for itself. No imitator could have written in such 
a strain. We scaroely need the express testimony 
of the work to its own autliorship. But, having 
it, we find all the internal evidence conspiring to 
show that it came from Moses. We therefore de- 
clare nnhesitatingly for the Mosaic authorship of 
Deuteronomy. Bi-iefly, then, to sura up the results 
of our inquiry, 1. The Book of Genesis rests 
chiefly on documents much earlier than the time of 
Moses, though it was probably brought to very 
nearly its piesent shape either by Moses himself, or 
by one of the elders who acted under him. 2. The 
Books of Exodus, Leviticus, and Nuinbers, are to a 
gicat extent Mosaic. Besides fhose portions which 
are expressly declared to have been written by him, 
other portions, and ftspe(;ially the legal sections, 
were, if not actually wi itten, in all probability dic- 
tated by him. 3. I)euteroriomy, excepting the con- 
cluding part, is entirely the work of Moses, §s it 
professes to be. ' 4. It is not probable that this was 
written before the three preceding books, because 
the legislation in Exodus and Leviticus as being the 
more formal is manifestly the eailier, whilst Deu- 
teronomy is the spiritual interpretation and applic- 
ation of the ‘ Law, But the letter is always beforo 
the spirit ; the thing before its interpretation. 6. 
T’he first composition of the Pentateuch as a whole 
could not have taken place till after the Israelites 
entered Cauaiui. It is probable that Joshua, ^aiid 
the elders who were associated with him, would 
provide for its formal arrangement, custoily, ai^ 
tiansmission. 6. The whole work did not finally 
assume its present shape till its revision was under- .| 
taken by Ezra after the return from the Babylonish 
Captivity. 

Pentecost (Ex. xxiii. 16), “ the feast of harvest, 
the fii-bt fruits of thy labours (Ex. xxxiv. 22 ; 
Deut. xvi. 10) **the feast of weeks:” (Nuro. 
xxviii. 26, cf. Lev. xxiii. 17) “the dhy of first 
fruits,” The second of the great festivals of the 
Hebrews, It fell in due course on the sixth day of 
Si van, and its rites, according to the LaW^, were re- 
stricted to a single day. The most important pas- 
sages roiating to it are, Ex. xxiii. 16, Lev. xxiii. 
15-22, Num. xxviii. 26-31, Deut. xvi. 9-12.— I. 
Tlie time of the festival was calculated from the 
second day of the Passover, the 16th of Nisan. 
The Law prescribes that a reckoning should be kept 
from “ the morrow after the Sabbath ” (Lev. xxiii. 
11, 15) to tjie morrow after the completion of the 
seventh weeP, which would of course be the fiftieth 
day (Lev. Xxiii. 15, 16; Deut. xvi. 9). The fifty 
days formally included the period of grain-harvest, 
commencing with the oflTering of the first sheaf of 
rile barlsy-hai'vest in the Passover, and ending with 
that Ci the two first loaves which were mode from 
the wlieab.harvest, at this festival.^' It was the 
oficriug of these two loaves which wos the distin- 
guishing rite of the day of Pentecost. They wei*« 
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to be leavened. Each loaf was to contain the tcntL 
of an ephah (t.tf. about 3^ quarts) of the finest 
wheai-flonr of the new crop (Lev. xxiii. 17). The 
flour was to be the pi'odiioe of the^ laud. The loaves, 
along with a peace-oflering of two lam Us of the 
tii-st year, wore to bo waved before the Lord arid 
given to, the priests. At the same time a special 
sacrifice was to be made of seven Jambs of the til’s! 
year, one young bullock and two rams, as a burnt- 
offering (accomj^ied by the proper meat and drink 
offerings), and a kid for a sinroifering (Lev. xxiii. 
18, 19). Besides these offerings, if we adojit the 
interpretation of the Uabbinical writer^, it appears 
that an addition was made to the daily sacrifice of 
two bullocks, oneOt*am, and seven lambs, as a burnt- 
offering (Num. xxviii. 27).’ At this, as well at the 
other festivals, a free-will offering was to be made 
by each person who came to the saiictuaiy,* accord- 
ing to his circumstances (Deut. xvi. 10). It would 
seem tliat its festive character partook of a more 
free and hospitable liberality than that of the Pass- 
ovea*, which was rather of the kind which belongs 
to the mere family gathering. In this respect, it 
resembled the Feast of Tabernacles. The Levite, 
the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, were to 
be brought within its influence (Deut. xvi. 11, 
14). The mention of the gleanings to be left in the 
fields at harvest for “ the poor and the stranger,” 
in connexion with Pentecost, may perhaps have a bear- 
ing on the liberality wliich belonged to the festival 
(Lev. .xxiii. 22). At Pentecost (as at the Passover) 
the people were to be reminded of their bondage in 
Egypt, and'they were especially 'admonished of their 
obligation to keep the divine law (Deut, xvi. 12), 
—II. Of the information to be gathered from 
Jewish wi-item respecting the observance of Pente- 
cost, theF following particulais appear to be tlie best 
worthy of notice. The flour for the loaves was 
sifted with peculiar care twelve times over. They 
were made either the day before, or, in the event of 
a Sabbath preceding the day of Pentecost, two days 
before the occasion, 'fhe two lambs for a peace- 
offering were to be waved by the priest, before 
they were slaughtered, along with tlie loaves, and 
afterwards the loaves were waved a second time 
along with the shoulders of tlie lambs. One loaf 
was given to the high-priest and the other to the 
ordinary priests who officiated. The bread was 
eiUen that same night in the Temple, and no frog-*^ 
inent of it was suffered to remain till the morning. 
Although, according to the Law, the observance of 
Pentccixst lasted but a single day, the Jews in fbreign 
countries, since the Captivity, have prolonged it to 
two days,- 111. Doubts have been cast on the com- 
mon inteiprctaiion of Acts ii. 1, according to which 
the Holy Ghost was given to the Apostles on the 
day of Pentecost. Lightfoot contends that the pass- 
age means, when the day of Pentecost had passed. 
The question on what day of the week this Pente- 
cost fell, must or course be detei'mined by the mode 
in which the doubt is solved regaining the day on 
which the Last Supper was eaten. If it was the 
legal paschal supper, on the 14th of Nisan, and the 
Sabbath during which our Lord lay in the grave 
was the day of the omer, Pentecost must have fdl- 
lowed on the Sabbath. But if the supper was 
eaten on the ISth, and He was crucifi^ on the 
14th, the Sunday of the Resurrection must have 
been the day of the omer, and Pentecost must have 
occunod on the first day of the week.— IV. There is 
no clear notice Sn{ the Scriptures of any historical sig- 
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ni finance belonging to Pentecost. But most of the 
Jews of Inter times have regarded the day as the 
commemomtion of the giving of the Law on Mount 
Sinai.— V. If the' feast of Pentecost stood without 
an organic connexion with any other rites, we should 
nave no certain warrant in the Old I'estament for 
regarding it as more than the divinely appointed 
solemn thanksgiving for the yeai'ly su{it»ly of the 
most useful sort of food. But it was, as we have 
seen, es^ntially Ihiked on to the Passover, that 
festival which, above all others, expressed the fact 
of a race chosen and sepamted from other nations. 
It was not an insulated day. It stood as the cul- 
minating point of the Pentecostal season. If the 
offering of the omer was a supplication for the 
Divine blessing on the harvest which was just com- 
mencing, and the oH’ering of the two loaves was a 
thanksgiving for its completion, each rite was 
brought into a higher signifiamce in consequence of 
the omer fonning an integral part of the Passover. 

Pen'nel. The usual, aud possibly the original, 
form of the name of a place which first appears 
under the slightly different form of Pbniel (Gen. 
xxxii. 30, 31). From this narrative it is evident 
tliat it lay somewhere between the torrent Jabbok 
and Succoth (comp, xxxii. 22 with xxxiii. 17, and 
Judg. viii. 5, 8). Succoth has been identified with 
tolerable certainty at SaMt, but no trace has yet 
been found of Penuel. 

Pe'or. A mountain in Moab, from whence, after 
having without efl'ect ascended the lower or less 
sacred summits of Bamoth-Baal and Pisgah, the 
prophet Balaam was conducted by Balak for his 
linul conjurations (Num, xxiii. 28 only). Peor — 
or move accurately, ** the Peor ** — was “ fa(5ing 
Jeshimon,** The same thing is said of Pisgah. But 
unfortunately we are as yet ignorant of tlje position 
of all three, so that nothing can be inferred from 
this specification. In the Onomasticon (“ Fogor;*’ 
** Bethphogor ; * “ Danaba”) it is stated to be above 
the town of L bias (the ancient Beth-aram), and 
opposite Jericho.— 2. In four passages (Num, xxv. 
18, twice; xxxi. Ifi ; Josh. xxii. 17) Peor occurs as 
a conti-action for Baal-peor, 

Per'asdm, Hount. A name which occurs in Is. 
xxviii. 21 only, — unless the place which it desig- 
nates be identical with the Baal-Pkrazim men- 
tioned as the scene of one of David’s victories over 
the Philistines. The commentators almost unanim- 
ously take the reference to be to David’s victories, 
above alluded to, at Baal Perazim, and Gibeon 
(Gesenius ; Strachey), or to the former of these on 
the one hand, and Joshua’s slaughter of the Ca- 
naanites at Gibeon and Beth-horon on the other 
(Eichhom; Rosenmuller; Michaelis). 

Per'esh. The son of Machir by his wife Maachah 
(1 Chr. vii. 16). 

Per'ez. The “children of Perez,” or PhareZ, 
the son of Judah, appear to have been a fiimiiy of 
importance for many centuries (1 Chr. xxvii. 3; 
Nch. xi. 4, 6). 

Per'ez-ITz'za, 1 Chr. xiii. 11 ; and 

Per'ez-TTz'zall, 2 Sam. vi. 8. The title which 
David confeiTed on the threshing-floor of Nachon, 
or Cidon, in commemoration of the sudden death 
of Uzzah : “ And David was wroth because Jehovah 
had broken this breach on Uzzah and he called the 
place ^ Uzzah’s breaking * unto this day.” The situa- 
tion of the spot is not known. 

Parftunez. The free use of perfumes was pecu- 
liarly grateful to, the Orientajj (Pi*ov. xxvii. 9), 
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whose olfactory nerves are more than nsnallyjKnM* 
tire to the ofiensive i*mtiil8 engendered by me heat 
bf their climate. The Hebrews manufactured their 
perfumes chiefly from spices imported from Arabia, 
though to a certain extent also from ammatio plaftts 
growing in their own country,^ The modes in 
which they applied thciq were various, POrfiimes 
entered largely into the Temple sendee, in the two 
forms of incense and ointment (Ex. xxx. 22-38). 
Nor were tliey less used in private life ; not only 
were ihuy applied to the person, but to garments 
(Ps. xlv. 8 ; Cant. iv. 11), and to articles of fur- 
niture, such as beds (Prov. vii. 17). On the 
arrival ot a guest the same corqpliments were pro- 
bably paid in ancient as in moJera times (Daii. ii. 
46). When a royal personage went abroad in his 
litter, attendants threw up “ pillars of smoke ” 
about his i^\th (Cant. iii. 6). 'fhe use of perfumes 
was omitt^ in times of mourning, whence the allu- 
sion in Is. iii. 24. 

Fefga, an ancient and important city of Pam- 
phylia (Acts xiii. 13), situated on the river Cestius, 
at a distance of 60 stedia from its mouth, and cele- 
brated in antiquity for the worship of Artemis 
(Diana), whose temple stood on a hill outside the town. 

Fer'gamof. A city of Mysia, about three miles 
to the N. of the river 'Bakijr-tchai, the Caicus of 
antiquity, and twenty miles from its present mouth. 
The name was originally given to a remarkable hill, 
presenting a conical appearance when viewed from 
tiie plain. The local legends attached a sacred cha- 
racter to this place. Lysiroachus, one of Alexan- 
der’s successors, deposited tliere an enormous sum — 
no less than 9000 talents — in the care of an Asiatic 
eunuch named Plnletaerus. In the troublous times 
which followed the break up of the Macedonian 
conquests, this ofiicer betrayed hii^ trust, and suc- 
ceeded in retaining the treasure and transmitting it 
at the end of twenty years to his nephew Eumenes, 
a petty tlynast in the neighbourhood. Eumenes was 
succeeded by his cousin Attains, the founder of the 
Attalic dynasty of Pergamene kings, who by allying 
himself with the rising Homan power laid the found- 
ation of the future greatness of his house. His 
successor, Euuiencs II., was rewarded for his fidelity 
to the liomans in their wars with Antioclius and 
Perseus by a gift of all the territory which the 
fonner had possessed to the north of the Taurus 
range. The Attalic dynasty teiininated B.C. 1&3, 
when Attains III., dying at an early age, inatle the 
Homans his heira. His dominions formed the pro- 
vince of Asia propria. The sumptuousness of the 
Attalic princes had raised Pergamos to the rank of 
the first city in Asia as regards splendour. It was 
a sort of union of a pagan cathedral city, an uni- 
versity town, and a royal residence, embellished 
during a succession of yeais by kings who all had a 
passion for expenditure and ample means of gratify- 
ing it. Under the Attalic kings, Pergames became 
a city of temples, devoted to a sensuous worship ; 
aud being in its origin, according to pagan notions, 
a sacred place, might not unnaturally be viewed by 
Jews and Jewish Christians, as one “ where was 
the throne of 8atan ” (Rev. ii. 13). After the ex- 
tinction of its independence, the sacred character of 
Pergamos seems to have been put even more pro- 
minently forward. In the time of Mai’tial, Aescu- 
lapius had acquired so much prominence that he 
is called P^gamem deu». From the circumstance 
of this notoriety of the Pergamene Aesculapius, 
the title being given to him, from the ieqTelit 
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being his cliaractcristic emblem, and from the fact j 
that the medical practice of antiquity included | 
charms and incantations among its agencies, it has 
been supjwsed that the expressions “the throne 
of Satan ” and “ where Satan dwelleth,” have an 
especial reference ;to this one pagan deity, and not to 
the whole city as a sort of focus of idolatrous wor- 
ship. But although undoubtedly the Aesculapius 
worship of Pergamos was the most famous, yet an 
inscription of the time of Marcus Antoninus dis- 
tinctly puts Zeus, Athenb, Dionysus, and Asclepius 
in a co-ordinate i*ank, as. all being special tutelary 
deities of Pergamos. It seems unlikely, therefore, 
that the expression® above quoted should be so in- 
tei-prcted as to isolate one of them from the rest. 
It may be added, that the charge against a portion 
of the Pergamene Churcli that some among them 
were of the school of Balaam, whose policy was 
to put a stumbling-block before the children of 
Israel, by inducing them to cat things sacriliced t-o 
idols and to commit fornication (Kev. ii. 14), is in 
both its particulars very inajipropriate to the Aescul- 
apian ritual. It points rather to the Dionysus and 
Aphroditb worsliip. 

Ferlda. Tlie child len of Perida returned from 
Babylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 57 J. 

Per'izzite, the, and Fer'izzites. One of the 
nations inhabiting the Land of Promise before and 
at the time of its conquest by Israel. They are 
continually inentioneil in the formula so frequently 
occurring to express the Premised Land (Gen. xv. 
20 ; Ex. iii. 8, 17, xxiii. 23, xxxiii. 2, xxxiv. 11 ; 
Deut. vii. 1, xx. 17 ; Josh, iii. 10, ix. 1, x.\iv. It ; ’ 
.ludg. iii, 5; Ezr. ix. 1 ; Neh, ix. 8). They appear, ' 
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however, with somewhat greater distinctness ou 
several occasions (Gen. xiii. 7, xxxiv. 30; Judg, i. 
4, 5; 2 Esdr. i. 21). The notice in the book of 
Judges locides them in the southern part of tlie 
Holy Land. Another independent and equally re- 
markable fragment of the history of the conquest 
seems to speak of them as occupying, with the Re- 
phaim, or giants, the “forest country’* on the western 
Hanks of Mount Carmel (Josh. xvii. 15-18.). The 
signification of the name is not by any means clear. 
It possibly meant rustics, dwellere in open, un walled 
villages, which are denoted by a similar word. 

Fersep'olis is mentioned only in 2 Macc. ix. 2. 
It was the capital of Persia Proper, and the occas- 
ional residence of Jhe Persian oom't from the time 
of Darius Hyhtaspis, who seems to have been its 
founder, to the invasion of Alexander. Its wanton 
destruction by that conqueror is well known. Per- 
sepolis has been regarded by many os identical with 
Pasargadae, the famous capital >of Cyrus. But the 
positions are carefully distinguished by a number 
of ancient wiiters, and the ruins, which are iden- 
tified lieyond any reasonable doubt, show that the 
two places were more tlmn 40 miles apart. Pasai - 
gaflae was at Murganh, where the tomb of Cyrus 
may still be seen ; Persepolis was 42 miles to the 
south of this, near Istakher, on the site now called 
the ChehUMinar or Forty Pillars. Here, on a plat- 
form hewn out of the solid rock, the sides of which 
face tlie four cardinal points, are the remains of two 
great palaces, built respectively by Darius Hystiispis 
and his son Xerxes, besides a number of other edi- 
fices, chiefly temples. They are of great extent and 
magnificence, covering an jvrea of mimy acres. 
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Perseus, the eldest son of Philip V. and last | of the ancient appellation. This tract was lioundci I, 
king of Macedonia. After his father’s death (B.C. j on the west, by Susiana or Elam, on the north by 
179) he continueii the propiirations for the renewal Media, on the south by the Persian Gulf, and on 
of the war witli Rome, which was seen to be in- the east by Carmania, the modern JTerman, Above 
evitable. In B.C. 168 he was defeated by L, Aemi- this miserable region is a tract very far su^rior to 
lius Paullus^t Pydna, and shortly afteiwards sur* it, consisting of rocky mountains — the continuation 
rendered with his family to his conquerors. The of Zagros, among which lu-e found a good many 
defeat of Perseus put an end to the independence of fertile valleys and plains, especially towards the 
Macedonia, and extended even to Syria Die ten’or of north, in the vicinity of Shiraz, Here is an im- 
the Roman name (1 Macc. viii. 5). pojlant stream, the jBendamir, which flowing 

Pur'sia was strictly tlie name of a* triU 5 t of no through the beautiful valley of Mcrda^t, and by 
very large dimensions on the Per.sian Gulf, which the ruins of Pei'sepolis, is then separated into nu- 
is still known as Farsy or Fariistany a corruption merous channels fo®>the pmqioae of irrigation, and, 
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Jifter f(»rtill7inga large tract of country (the district 
of Kurjan)^ cnd’< its coui^sc in the salt lake of link- 
tig an. Further north an arid country again suc- 
ceeds, the outskirts of the Great Desert, which 
extends from Kerman to Mazendemn, and from 
Kiishan to Lake Zerrah. The chief towns wei*e 
Pasargadae, the ancient, and Persei^olis, the later 
capital. While the district of Fars is the true 
original Persia, the name is more commonly applied, 
both in Scripture and by profane authom, to the 
entire tract which came by degrees to be included 
within the limits of the Persian Empire. This 
empire extondetl at one time from India on the east 
to Egypt and Thrace upon the west, and included, 
besides portions of Europe and Aftica, the whole of 
Western Asia between the Black Sea, the Caucasus, 
the Caspian, and the Jaxartes upon the north, the 
Arabian desert, the Persian Gulf, and the Indian 
Ocean upon the south. The only passage in Scrip- 
ture where Persia designates the tiact which has 
been cjilled above “ Persia Pioper’* is Ez. xxxviii. 5. 
Elscwheie the Empire is intended. 

Persians. The name ol’ the people who inhab- 
ited the country called above ** Persia Proper,” 
and wlio tlience, conquered a mighty empire. There 
IS reason to believe that the Persians were of the 
same race as the Medes, both being branches of 
the gieat Aryan stock.— 1. Character of the nation, 
— The Persians were a people of lively and im- 
pressible minds, brave and im|)etuous in war, witty, 
passionate, for Orientals truthful, not without some 
spirit of generosity, and of more intellectual capacity 
tliiui the generality of Asiatics. In the times an- 
terior to Cyrus they were noted for the simplicity of 
their habits, which olfeicd a strong contrast to the 
iuxmiousness of the Medes; but from the date of 
tlic Median overthrow, this simplicity U^gan to 
decline. Polygamy was commonly practised among 
them. They were fond of the pleasures of the 
table. In war they fought bravely, but without 
discipline.— 2. lieligion. — The religion which the 
Persians brought with them into Peisia Proper 
seems to have been of a very simple character, 
differing from natural religion in little, except that 
it was deeply tainted with Dualism. Like the 
other Aryans, the Persians worahipped one Supreme 
God, whom they called Aura-mazda (Oromasdes) — 
a term signifying (as is believed) “ the Great Giver 
of Life.” The royal inscriptions rarely mentioned 
juiy other god. Occasionally, however, they in- 
dicate a slight and modified polytheism. Oromasdes 
is “ the chief of the gods,’* so that there ai*e other 
gods besides him ; and the highest of these is evid- 
ently Mithra, who is sometimes invoked to protect 
I he monarch, and is beyond a doubt identical with 
“the sun.” Entirely sejwate from these — their 
active resistcr and antagonist — was Ahrvnan (Ari- 
manius) “the Death-dealing” — the powerful, and 
(probably) self-existing Evil Spirit, from whom war, 
disease, frost, hail, poverty, sin, death, and all 
othei- evils, had their origin. The character of the 
original Persian woi-ship was simple. They were 
not destitute of temples, as Herodotus asserts; but 
they had probably no altars, and ceitainly no images. 
Neither do they appear to have had any priests. 
From the first entrance of the Persians, as imrai- , 
gi-ants, into their new teivitory, they were probably 
brought into contact with a form of religion very 
different from their own. Magianism, the religion 
of the Scythic or Turanian population of Western 
Asia, had long been dominant ovcitthe greater por- 
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tion of the region lying between Mesopotamia and 
India. The essence of this religion was worship of 
the elements — mora especially, of the subtlest of 
all, fire. The simplicity of the Aryan religion was 
sjHjedily corrupted by its contact with this jioweidlil 
rival. There was a short struggle for pre-eminence, 
after which the rival systems came to terms.— 
3. Language, — The language of the anciont Per- 
sians was closely akin to the Sanskrit, or ancient 
language of India, Modern Persian is its degenemte 
representative, being, as it is, a moUey idiom, 
largely impregnated with Arabic.— 4. Livision into 
iriOes, — Herodotus tells us that the Persians 
were divided into ten tribes, of which thive were 
noble, three agricultural, and four nomadic.— 5. 
IJistorg, — In remote antiquity it would appear that 
the Persians dwelt in the region ea^t of the Caspian, 
or possibly in a tract still neaier India. The first 
Kaigard of the Vendidad seems to describe their 
wanderings in these countries, and shows the ge- 
neral line of their progress to have been from east 
to west, down the course of the Oxus, and then, 
along the southern shores of the Caspian Sea, to 
Rhages, and Media. It is imjiossible to detennine 
the period of these movements ; but there can be no 
doubt that they were anfonor to B.c. 880, at which 
time the Assyrian kings seem for the tirat time to 
have come in contact with Aryan tribes east ot 
Mount Zagros. It is uncertain whether they are 
to be ideutitied with the Bartsu or Farisu of the 
Assyrian monuments. If so, we may say that from 
the middle of the 9th to the middle of the 8th 
century n.c. they oci'iipiod south-eastern Armenia, 
but by the end of the 8tl) century had removed into 
the country, which thencefortli went by their name. 
The leader of this Jast migration would seem to 
have been a ceiiaiii Acliaemencs, who was recog- 
nized as king of the newly-occupied territory, and 
founded the tiunous dynasty of the Achaemcnidae, 
about n.c. 700. Very little is known of the his- 
tory of Persia between this date and the '•evolt and 
accession ot Cyrus the Great, near a ceuiuiy and a 
half later. Of the circumsiances under which this 
revolt took place we have no certain knowledge. 
We must he content to know that after about seventy 
or eighty years of subjection, the Persians revolte<l 
from the Medes, engaged in a bloody struggle with 
them, and hiialiy suci^eeded, not only in establishing 
their independence, but in changing places with 
their masters, and becoming the ruling people. 
The probable date of the revolt is B.C. 558. Its 
success, by transferring to Pei-sia the dominion pre- 
viously in the possession of the Medes, placed her 
at the head of an empire, the bounds of which were 
the HaJys upon iJie west, the Eiixine upon the 
noiih, Babylonia upon the south, and upon the east 
the salt desert of Iran. Ah usual in the East, this 
success led on to othcis. Cyrus defeated Croesus, 
and added the Lydian empire to his dominions. 
This conquest was followed closely by the submis- 
sion of the Greek settlements on the Asiatic coast, 
and by the reduction of Caria, Caunus, ^and Lycia* 
The empire was soon aftei*wards extended greatly 
towards the north-east and east. Cyrus rapidly 
overran the flat countries beyond the (^pian, 
which he seems to have pushed his oonquesto eUU 
furtheiT to the east, adding to Kis domimona the 
di'.tricts of Herat, Cabul, Candabar, Seistan, and 
Beloochlstan, f hich wei'e thenceforth included in 
the empire. In ii.c. 539 or 538, Babylon was 
atteocked, and alter a stout defence fell before his 
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irresistible bands. This victory firet brought the 
Persians into contact with the Jews. The con- 
querors found in Babylon an oppressed race — ^like 
tlicmselvesy abhoiTei*6 of idols^ — and professors of a 
religion in which to a gi*eat extent they could sym- 
pathize. This race Cyrus determined to restore to 
their own country ; which he did by the remark- 
able edict recoi-ded in the first chapter of Ezra (Ezr. 
i, 2-4). He was slain in an expedition against tlie 
Massagetae or the Derbices, after a reign of twenty- 
nine years. Under his son and successor, Cam- 
byses 111., the conquest of Egypt took place (b.C. 
525). This prince appears to be the Ahasuerus of 
Ezra (iv. 6). In 'the absence of Cambyses with the 
aimy, a conspiracy was formed against him at 
court, and a M^ian priest, Gomates (^Gaumata) 
by name, professing to be Smerdis {Bardiya), the 
sf)n of Cyrus, whom his brother, Cambyses, had 
put to death secretly, obtained quiet possession of 
the throne. Cambyses despairing of Uie recovery 
of his crown, endetl his life by suicide. His reign 
had lasted seven years and five months. Gomates 
the Magian found himself thus, without a struggle, 
master of Peisia (b.C. 522). His situation, how- 
evei*, was one of great danger and difficulty. There 
is reason to believe that he owed his elevation to 
his liellow-religionists, whose object in placing him 
upon the throne was to secure the triumph of Ma- 
gianism over the Dualism of the Pei'sians. He re- 
versed the |)olicy of Cynis with respect to the Jews, 
and forbad by an edict the further building of the 
Temple (Ezr. iv. 17-22), Darius, the son of Hys- 
taspes, headed a revolt against him, which in a 
short time was crowne«l with complete success. 
The reign of Gomates lasted seven mouths. The 
first eflbrts of Darius were directed to the re-esfei- 
blishmeiit of the Oromasdiuii religion in all its 
purity. Appealed to, in his second year, by the 
Jews, who wished to resume the construction of 
their Temple, he not only allowed them, coiifinniiig 
the deciee of Cyrus, but assisted the work by 
grants from his own revenues, whereby the Jews 
were able to complete the Temple as early as his 
sixth year (Ezr. vi. 1-15). During the first part 
of the reign of Darius the ti’anquillity of the empire 
was disturbed by numerous revolts. His courage 
and activity, however, seconded by the valour of 
his Pei'sian ti-oops and the fidelity of some satraps, 
earned him successfully through these and other 
similar difficulties ; and the result was, that, after 
five or six yem’s of struggle, he liecame as firmly 
seated on his throne as any previous monarch. His 
talents as an administrator were, upon this, brought 
into play. On the whole he must be pronounced, 
next to Cyrus, the greatest of the Persian monarchs. 
The latter pai-t of his reign was, however, clouded 
by reverses. TJie disaster of Mairionius at Mount 
Athos was followed shortly by the defeat of Datis 
at Marathon; and before any attempt could be 
made to avenge that blow, Egypt rose in revolt 
(b.c. 486), massacred its Persian garrison, and 
declared itwlf independent. In the palace at the 
same time there was dissension ; and when, after a 
reign of thirty-six yeara, the fourth Peisian monaixjh 
died B.C, 485), leaving his throne to a young prince 
of strong and ungoveimed passions, it was evident 
that the empire had reached its highest point of 
gieatness, and was ali'eady verging towards its de- 
cline, The first act of Xerxes was tlf raduce Egypt 
*0 subjection (b,c. 484), after which he began at 
oiioe to make prepai'utions for his invasion of Greece. 
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It IS probable that he was the Ahasuerus of Estlw* 
It is unnecessary to give an account of the well- 
known expedition against Greece, which ended sc 
disastrously for tlie invaders. During the rest of 
the reign of Xerxes, and during part of that of his 
son and successor, Artaxerxes, Persia continued at 
war with the Greeks, who destroyed her fleets, 
plundered her coasts, and stirred up revolt in her 
provinces; but at last, in B.C. 449, a peace w:us 
concluded between the two powers, who then con- 
tinued on terms of amity for half a century. A 
conspiracy in the seraglio having cairied off Xei-xes 
(b.c. 465), Artaxerxes his son, called by the Greek.s 
MaKpSx^ipt or ** Long-Handed,*' succeeded him, 
after an intervab of seven months, during which 
the conspirator Artabanus occupied the throne. 
This Artaxerxes, who reigned forty years, is beyond 
a doubt the king of that name who stood in such a 
friendly relation towards Ezra (Kzr. vii. 11-28) 
and Nehemiah (Neh. ii. 1-9, &c.). He is the lart 
of the Persian kings who had any sjiecial connexion 
with the Jews, and the last but one mentioned in 
Scripture. His successors were Xerxes II., Sog- 
dianus, Darius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ai- 
taxeiies Ochus, and Darius Codomannus, who is 
probably the “Darius the Persian*' of Nehemiah 
(xii, 22). These monarchs reigned from B.c. 424 
to B.c. 330. The collapse of the empire under the 
attack of Alexander is well known, and requires no 
description here. On the division of Alexander’s 
dominions among his generals Persia fell to the 
Seleucidae, under whom it continued till after the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes, when the conquering 
Parthians advanced their frontier to the Euphrates, 
and the Persians became included among their 
subject-tribes (U.C. 164). Still their nationality 
was ncK; obliterated. In A.D, 220, the Pei>ians 
shook ofi‘ the yoke of their oppressors, and once 
more be<‘ame a nation. 

Persia. A Christian woman at Kome(Iiom. xvi. 
12) whom St. Paul salutes. 

Fer’uda. The .same as Perida (Ezr. ii. 55). 
Pestilence. [Plague.] 

Peter. His original name was Simon, i. e. 
“ hearer,'* He was the son of a man named Jonas 
(Matt. xvi. 17 ; John i. 43, xxi, 16), and was 
bi ought up in his father *s occupation, a fisherman 
on the sea of Tiberias. He and his brother Andrew 
were partnera of John and James, the sons of 
Zebedee, who had hired servants ; and from various 
indications in the sacred narrative we are led to tlie 
conclusion that their social position brought them 
into contact with men of education. The Apostle 
did not live, as a mere labouring man, in a hut by 
the sai-side, but first at Bethsaida, and afterwai-ds 
in a liouse at Capernaum, belonging to himself or 
his mother-in-law, which must have been rather a 
large one, since he received in it not only our Lord 
and his fellow-disciples, but multitudes who were 
attracted by the miracles and preaching of Jesus. 
It is not probable that he and his brother were 
wholly un^ucated. The statement in Acts iv. 13, 
that ** the council perceived they (i. e, Peter and 
John) were unlearned and ignorant men,*' is not 
incompatible with this assumption. The translation 
of the passage in the A. V, is rather exaggerated, 
the word rendered ** unlearned " being nearly equi- 
valent to “ laymen," t. e. men of oidinai’y educa- 
tion, as contrasted with those who were specially 
trained in the schools of the Rabbis. I'he language 
of the Apostles Has of course the form of Aramaic 
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111 northern Palestine, a aoil of patois, partly as a proper name. From this time tbeiv can he no 
.debrewy but more neai'ly allied to the Syriac. It is doubt that Peter held the iimt place among the 
uoubtful whether our Apostle acquainted with Ajiostles, to whatever cause his pm'edeoee is to be 
ureek in early life. Within a tew years after hU attribute. The pi'ecedence did not depend upon 
. , ^ conversed fluently in Greek priority of call, or it would have devolved upon hit 

with Cornelius. Ihe style of both of Peter’s brother Andrew, or that other disciple who flist 
bpistles indicates a considerable knowledge of Greek followed Jesus. It seems scsircely probable tliat it 
—It is pure and accuiate, and in grammatical depended upon seniority. The special designation 
structure equal to that of Paul. That may, by Christ alone accounts in a satisfactory way for 
however, be accounted for by the fact, for which the facts, that he is named first in every list of the 
‘here is very ancient authority, that Peter em* Apostles, is generally addimed by our Lord as their 
ployed an inteipreter in the composition of his representative, and on the most solemn occasions 
l-.pistles, if not in his ordinary intercoui*se with speaks in their name. Prirms inter pares Peter 
foreigners. It is on the whole probable that he held no distinct oflice, and certfliuly never claimed 
Imd some rudiimiital knowledge of Greek in early any powers which did not equally belong to all his 
life, which may have been afterwards extendi fellow Apostles. This groat triumph of Peter, 
when the need was felt. That he was an affection- however, brought oOier points of his character into 
ate husband, married in eaily life to a wife who stiong relief. The distinction which he then re- 
accompanied him in his Apostolic journeys, are ceiveil, and it may be his consciousness of ability, 
facts inferred from Scriptuie, while very ancient energy, zefil, and absolute devotion to Christ’s per- 
traditions, recoided by Clement of Alexandria and son, seem to have developerl a natural tendency to 
by other eiuly but less trustworthy writers, inform rashness and forwardness bordering upon presump- 
us that her name was Perpetua, that she bore a tion. On this occasion the exhibition of such feel- 
daughter, or perliaps othei children, an<l suHered ings broiiglit upon him the strongest reproof ever 
nnutyidom. It is unoeitain at what age he was addressed to a disciple by our Loitl. It is remark- 
called by our Lord, The general impression of the able that on other occasions when Peter signal- 
Fathers is that he was an old man at tlie date oi iised his faith and devotion, he displayed at the 
his death, a.d. 64, but tliis need not imply that he time, or immctiiafely afterwards, a more than usual 
was much older than our Lord. He was probably deficiency in spiiitual discernment and consistency, 
between thirty and forty years of age at the date of Towards the close of our Lord’s ministry Peter’s 
his call. That call was preceded by a special pre- chai acteristics liecome especially prominent, To- 
paiation. He and his brother Andrew, together gether with his bi other, and the two sons of Zebelee, 
with their partners James and John, the sons of he listened to the last awful predictions and warn- 
Zebedee, were disciples of John the Baptist (John ings delivered to the disciples, in refeience to the 
1. liS). They wei-e in attendance upon him when second advent (Matt, xxiv. 3; Mark xiii. 3, who 
they were first called to the service of Christ. From alone mentions these names ; Luke xxi. 7). At the 
the circumstiuices of that call, which are •i-ecorded last supper Peter seems to have been jxivticuhirly 
with graphic minuteness by John, we learn some earnest in the request that the traitor might be 
impoitant facts touching their state of mind and pointed out. After the supper his words drew out 
the personal character of our Apostle. This fiist the meaning of riie significant, almost sacramental 
call led to no immediate change in Peter’s external act of our Lord in wasliiiig His disciples* feet. 'Then 
position. He and his fellow-disci pies looked hence- too it was that he made those rc])eated protestations 
foith upon our Lord as their teacher, but were of nnaltorahle fidelity, so soon to be faUified by his 
not commanded to follow liim as regular disciples, miseiahle fall. On the morning of the resurrection 
'i’hey returned to Capernaum, where they puihued we have proof that Peter, though humbled, was 
their usual business, waiting for a further iiitima- not crush^ by his fall. He and John were the 
tion of His will, 'The second call is recorded ]>y first to visit the sejmlchre ; he was the first who 
the other three Evangelists; the nariatue of Luke entered it. We are told by Luke and by Paul 
being apparently supplementary to the brief, and, that Christ appeared to him first among the Apostles, 
so to speak, official accounts given by Matthew It is observable, however, that on that occasion he 
and Mai’k. It took place on the sea of Galilee near is called by his original name, Simon, not Peter: 
Capernaum — where the four disi-iples, Peter and the higher designation was not restored until he 
Andrew, James and .John, were fishing. Peter and had been publicly reinstituteil, so to sjK*ak, by his 
Andrew were first called. Our Lord then entered Master. I'hat reinstitution took place at the sea 
Simon Petei’s boat and addressed the multitude on of Galilee (.John xxi.), an event of the veiy highest 
the shore. Immediately after that call our Lord import. Slower than John to lecognize their 
went to the house of Peter, whei'e He wrought the Lord, Peter was the first to reach Him : he brought 
miracle of healing on Peter’s wife’s mother, which the net to land, 'The thrice repeated question of 
produced a deep impression upon the people. Some Christ referring doubtless to the three protestaticHW 
time was passed afterwaixis in attendance upon oiir and denials, was thrice met by answers full of love 
Lord’s public ministrations in Galilee, Decapolis, and faith. He then received the formal commission 
Peroea, and Judaea. The special designation of to feed Christ’s sheep, laiher as one ^ho had for- 
Peter and his eleven fellow-disciples took place feited his place, and could not resume it witliout 
some time afterwards, when they were set apai't such an authorization. Then followed the pre 
as our Lord’s immediate attendants (see Matt. x. diction of his martyrdom, in which he was to find 
2-4; Mark iii. 13-19, the most detailed account — the fulfilment of his request to be permitted to 
Luke vi. 13). They appear then first to have re- follow the Lord. With this event closes the firat 
ceived formally the name of Apostles, and from that part of Peter’s history. Henceforth, he with 
time Simon bore publicly, and as it would seem all his colleagud were to establish and govcrii the 
but exclusively, the name Peter, which had hitherto Church founded by their Lord, without the support 
been used rather as a cliaractei istli apijellation than J of His presence. 'The tim part of the Ac ts of the 
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Apostles is occupied l>y the I'eijovd of* tramactlons, 
Vn iieiii ly all of which Peter stands forth ns the 
recognized lauier of the Aj^wstles ; it being, how- 
ever, equally clear that he ncithei* exercises nor 
claims any authority apart from them, much lei»s 
ovei’ them. Peter is the most prominent person in 
the greatest event after the resurrection, when on 
the day of Pentecost the Church was tii-st invested 
with the plenitude of gifts and poweis. The first 
miracle after Pentecost was wrought by him (Acts 
iii.h This first mii'acle of healing was soon 
followed by the first mirAcle of judgment. Peter 
was the minister in that transaction. He is not 
specially named in Connexion with the appointment 
of deacons, an important step in the organization of 
the Church ; but when the Gospel was fii st preached 
beyond the piecincts of Judea, he and John were 
at once sent by the Aj.>ostle8 to confirm the converts 
at Samaria. Henceforth he i-emains {iiomineiit, but 
not exclusively prominent, among the piopf^ratore 
of the Gospel, At Samaria he was conlionted with 
Simon Magus, the fiist teacher of heresy. About 
three yeais later (compare Acts ix. ‘26, and Gal. i. 
17, 18) we have two accounts of the tii’^t meet- 
ing of Peter and Paul. This interview W’.is fol- 
lowed by other events marking Peter’s })o.sition — a 
general apostolical tour of visitation to the Churches 
hitherto established (Acts ix. 32), in the course of 
which two great miracles were wiought on Aeneas 
and Tabitha, and in connexion with which the most 
signal transaction after the day of Pentecost is re- 
coiled, the baptism of Cornelius, That was the 
Clown and consummation of Peter’s ministry. The 
establishment of a Church in great part of Gentile 
origin at Antioch, and the mission of Barnabas, be- 
tween whoso family and Peter there vveie the bonds 
of near intmiacy, set the seal upon the work thus 
inaugurated by Peter. This transaction was soon 
followed by the imprisonment of our Apostle. His 
miiacuious deliverance maiks the close of this second 
great period of his ministry. The special work as- 
signed to him was completed. From that time we 
have no continuous history of him. It is quite clear 
that he retained his rank as the chief Apostle, 
equally so, that he neither exerciseii nor claimed any 
right to control their proceedings. He left Jeru- 
salem, hut it is not said where he went. Certainly 
not to Uome, where there are no traces of his pre- 
sence before the last years of bis life j he probably 
remained in Judea; six ycai*s later we find him 
once more at Jerusalem, when the Apostles and 
cldeiB came together to consider the question whether 
converts should be circumcised. Peter took the 
lead in that discussion, and urged with remarkable 
cogency the principles settled in the ease of Corne- 
lius. His arguments, adopted and enforced by 
Tames, decided that question at once and for ever. 
It is a disputed point whether the meeting between 
Paul and Peter, of which we have an account in 
the Galatians (ii. 1-10) took place at this time. 
Tlic gieat niajoiity of critics believe that it did, 
and this hypothesis, though not without difficulties, 
seems more probable than any other which has been 
suggested. The only point of real importance was 
certainly determined before the Apostles sepaiated, 
the work of converting the Gentiles being hence- 
forth si)ecially eutiusted to Paul and Baimlias, 
while the chai-ge of preaching to the circumcision 
was assigned to the elder Apostlek; and more 
liarticularly to Peter (Gal. ii. 7-9), This arranges 
liient cannot, however, have been an exclusive one. 


Paul always addressed himself first to the Jews in 
eveiy city ; Peter and his old colleagues undoubt- 
edly admitted and sought to make converts among 
the Gentiles. It may have been in full force only 
when the old and new Apostles resided in the same 
city. Such at least was the case at Antioch, where 
peter we#t soon aftemaids. There the painful 
collision took jilace between the two Apostles ; the 
most remarkable, and, in its hearings upon contro- 
vci-hies at ciitical periods, one of the most important 
events in the history of the Church. From this 
time until the date of his Epistles, we have no dis- 
tinct notices in Scripture of Peter’s abode or work. 
Peter was probably employed for the most part lu 
building up, and^ completing the organization oi 
C'hristiiUi communities in Palestine and the adjoining 
districts. There is, however, strong reason to believe 
that he visited Corinth at an eaidy period. The name 
of Peter as founder, or joint founder, is not associated 
with any local Church save those of Corinth, Antioch, 
or Home, by eiirly ecclesiastical tradition. That f»f 
Alexandria may have been established by Maik 
after Peter’s death. That Peter preiiche4 the Gospel 
in the countries of Asia, mentioned in his first Epistle, 
apj^eiirs from Oiigen’s own words to be a mere 
conjecture. From that Epistle, however, it is to 
be mferi-ed that towards tlie end of his life, Peter 
either visited, or resided for some time at Babylon, 
which at that time, and for some hundreds of years 
afterwards, was a chief seat of Jewish cultiae. 
More important in its hearings upon later conti'o- 
versies is the question of Peter’s connexion with 
Uome. It may be considered as a settled point that 
he did not visit Home beforc the last year of his 
life. The evidence for his martyrdom tliere is com- 
plete, while there is a total absence of anycontraiy 
statcmeiJt in the writings of the early Fathers. C’le- 
meut of Rome, writing before the end of the first 
century, speaks of it, but does not mention the place^ 
that being of course well-known to his i-eadeis. 
Ignatius, in the undoubtedly genuine Epistle to the 
Komahs (ch. iv.), speaks of Peter in tt^nns which 
imply a special connexion with their Church. In 
the second century, Dionysius of Corinth, in tlic 
Epistle to fcjoter, bishop of Rome (ap. Euseb. H, E, 
ii. 25), states, ns a fact universally known and ac- 
counting for the intimate relations between Corinth 
and Rome, that Peter and Paul both taught in Italy, 
and suficred martyrdom about the same time. In 
short, the Churches most neaily connected with 
Rome, and those least all'ected by its influence, 
which was as yet but inconsiderable in the East, 
concur in the statement that Peter was a joint 
founder of that Church, and suiffered death in that 
city. The time and manner of the Apostle’s mar- 
tyidom are less ceitain. The early writers imply, 
or distinctly state, that he suffered at, or about the 
same time with Paul, and in the Neroniaii per- 
secution. All agree tluit he was cioicified. Origcii 
says that at his own request he was crucified with 
his head downwards. Thus closes the Apostle’s 
life. Some additional facts, not perhaps unimport- 
ant, may be accepted on early testimony. His wife 
accompanied him in his wanderings. She is be- 
lieved to have suffered martyrdom, and to have 
been suppoi-ted in the hour of trial by her hus- 
band’s exhortation. The Apostle is said to have 
employed intei*preters. Of far more importance is 
the statement that Mark wrote his gospel under 
the teaching of Peter, or that lie embodied in that 
gospel the substoOice of our Apostle’s oral instruc- 
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tions. The fact is doablj important in its bearings 
upon the Oospel, and upon the character of our 
Apostle. The only written documents which 
Peter has left, am the Fii-st Epistle^ about which 
no doubt has ever been enteriaiued in the Church ; 
wd the Second, which lias both in early tiroes, and 
in our own, been a subject of earnest coptiwersy. 
—FiiiST Epistle. — The external evidence of au- 
thenticity is of the strongest kind. Referred to in 
the Second Epistle (iii. Ij ; known to Polycarp and 
frequently alluded to in his Epistle to the Philip- 
piatis j recognized by Papias (ap. Euseb. AT. E, iii. 
39); repeatedly quoted by Irenaeus, Clement of 
Alexandj ia, Tertullian, and Origen ; it was accepted 
witliout hesitation by the uiiivcisal Church. The 
internal evidence is equally strong. It was ad- 
dressed to the Churches* of Asia Minor, which had 
for the most part been founded by Paul and his 
coTn)>anions. Supposing it to have been written at 
Babylon, it is a probable conjecture that Silvanus, 
by who'TO it was transmitted to those Churches, had 
ioined Peter after a tour of visitation, either in 
pursuance of instructions from Paul, then a pri- 
soner at Rome, or in the capacity of a minister of 
high authority in the Church, and that his account 
of the condition of the Christians in those districts 
determined the Apostle to write the Epistle. The 
assumption that Silvanus was employed in the 
<x)mposition of the Epistle is not borne out by the 
expression, “ by Silvanus, I liave written unto you,” 
such words according to ancient usiige applying 
rather to the bearer than to the writer or amanii- 
eiisis. Still it is highly probable that Silvanus 
would be consulted by Peter tliroughout, and 
that they would together read the Epistles of 
Paul, especially those addressed to the Churches in 
those districts. We have thus a not unsatisfactory 
solution of the difficulty arising from correspond- 
ences both of style and modes of thought in the 
writings of two Apostles who difl'eretl so widely in 
gifts and acquirements. The objects of the Epistle, 
as deduced from its contents, coincide with these 
assumptions. They were ; — 1. To comfort and 
strengthen the Christians in a season of severe trial. 
2. To enforce the practical and spiritual duties in- 
volved in their calling. 3. To warn tliein against 
special temptations attached to their position. 4. 
'J’o remove all doubt as to the soundness and com- 
pleteness of the religious system which they had 
already received. Such an attestation wa.s especi- 
ally needed by the Hebrew Christians, who were 
wont to appeal from Paul’s authority to that of 
the elder Aj^stles, and above all to that of Peter. 
The last, which is perhaps the very principal object, 
is kept in view throughout the Epistle, and is dis- 
tinctly stated, ch. v. ver. 12, The liaimony of 
sxich teaching with that of Paul is sufficiently 
obvious, nor is the general arrangement or mode of 
discussing the topics unlike that of the Apostle of the 
flentilcs ; still ilie indications of originality and in- 
dependence of thought are at least equally con- 
spicuous, and the Epistle is fall of what the Gospel 
iiai-uative and the discourses in the Acts prove 
to have been characteristic peculiarities of Peter. 
He dwells more frequently than Paul upon the 
future manifestation of Christ, upon which he bases 
necttdy all his exhortations to patience, self-control, 
and the discharge of all Christian duties. The 
Apostle’s mind is full of one though t,ihe realization 
of Messianic hopes. In this he is the true repre- 
sentative of Israol, moved by tliose filings which 
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were best calculated to enable him to do his work 
ns the Apostle of the circumcision. Bat While 
Peter thus shows himself a genuine Isradtte, hia 
teaching is dii^tly opposed to Judaizlng tendencies. 
He belongs to the school, or, to speak more correctly, 
is the leader of the school, which at once vindicates 
the unity of the Law and Gospel, and puts the su- 
periority of the latter on its true basis, that of 
spiritual development. The Apostle of the circum- 
cision says not a woi*d in this Epistle of the per- 
petual obligation, the dignity or even the bearings 
of the Mosaic Law. He is full of the Old Testa- 
ment ; his style and thoughts are charged with its 
imagery, but he contemplates a«d applies its teach- 
ing in the light of the Gospel ; he legards the privi- 
leges and glory of the ancient people ot’God entirely 
in their spiritual development in tlie Church of 
Christ.— Second Epistle. — The Second Epistle 
of Peter presents questions of far greater ditli- 
culty tlian the foimer. We have few references, 
and none of a very positive character, in the writ- 
ings of the early Fathers ; the style differs materi- 
ally from tliat of the First Epistle, and the resem- 
blance amounting to a studietl imitation, between 
this Epistle and that of Jude, seems scai-cely re- 
concilable with the position of Peter. Doubts ns 
to its genuineness were entertained by the greatest 
critics of the early Church ; in the time of Eusebius 
it was reckoned among the disputed books, and was 
not tbi-mally admitted into the Canon until the 
year 393, at the Council of Hippo. The contents 
of the Epistle seem quite in nccoi dance with its 
asserted origin.— We may now state briefly the an- 
sweis to the objeidions above stilted; — 1. With rc- 
gaid to its recognition by the early Church, we 
observe that it was not likely to be quoted fre- 
quently; it was addressed to a pbrtion of the 
Chmch not at that timS much in intercourse with 
the r«>t of Christendom : the documents of the 
]>rimitive Church are far too scanty to give weight 
to the argument from omission. Although it can- 
not be proved to have been referred to by any 
author earlier than Origen, yet passages from 
Clement of Rome, llormas, Justin Martyr, Theo- 
philus of Antioch and Irenaeus, suggest an acqujiint- 
ance with this Epistle. It is also distinctly staled 
by Eusebius and by Photius that Clement of Alex- 
andria wrote a commentary on all the disputeii 
Epistles, in which this was certainly included. 
Didymus refers to it very frequently in his great 
work on the Trinity. It was certainly included in 
the collection of Catholic; Epistles known to Eusc^ 
bius and Origen. The historical evidence is cer- 
tainly inconclusive, but not such as to require or to 
warrant the rejection of the Epistle, The silence 
of the Fnthere is accounted for more easily than itb 
admission into the Canon alter the question as to 
its genuineness had been raised. 2. The difference 
of style may be admitted. The only question is, 
whether it is greater than can be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for, supposing that the Apostle employed a 
ditferent |ierson as his amanuensis. If we ^mit 
that some time intervened between the composition 
of the two w'orks, that in writing the firet the 
Apostle was aided by Silvanus, and in the second 
by anothei, perhaps by Mark, that the dreum 
stances of the Churches address^ by him were coiv' 
sidcrably changed, and that the second wes written 
in greater Haste, not to speak of a possible deoey ol 
faculties, the differences may be regarded as ihsTX& 
ficient to justify more than hesitation in admiHing 
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its getittinentss. The resemblance to the Epistle 
of Jude mny be admitted without affecting our 
judgment unfavourably. 3. The doubts as to its 
genuineness appear to have originated with the 
ci'itics of Alexandria, where, however, the Epistle 
itself was foiinally recognised at a very early period. 
The opinions of modern commentatora may be 
summed up under thi-ee heads. Many reject the 
Epistle altogether as spurious. A few consider that 
the fimt and last chapters were written by Peter 
or under his dictation, but that the second chapter 
was interpolated. But a majority of names may be 
quoted in support of the genuineness and authent- 
icity of this Epistle. 

Some Apocryphal writings of very early date 
obtained currency in the Chuich as containing the 
substance of the Apostle’s teaching. The Preach- 
ing or Doctrine of Peter, probably identicsil with a 
work called the Preaching of Paul, or of Paul and 
Peter, quoted by Lactantius, may have contained 
some traces of the Apo!»tle’s teaching. Anotlier 
work, called the Iievelation of Peter, was held in 
much esteem for centuries. 

[Cephas occurs in the following passages: John 
i. 42; 1 Cor. i. 12; iii, 22, ix. 5, xv. 5; Gal. ii. 
9, i. 18, ii. 10, 14. Cephas is the Chaldee word 
Cepha^ itself a corruption of, oi- derivation from, 
the Hebrew Ceph, “ a rock,” a rare word, found 
only in Job xxx. 6, and Jer. iv. 29. It must have 
been the word actually pronounced by our Lord in 
Matt. xvi. 18, and on subsequent occasions when 
the Apostle was addresvsed by Him or other Hebrews 
by his now name. By it he was known to the 
Corinthian Christians.] 

Petham'ah. 1, A priest, over the 19th course 
in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxiv. 16).— 2. A 
Levite in the time of Ezra, who had married a 
foreign wife (Ezr. x. 23). lie is probably the same 
who is mentioned in Keli. ix. 5.-3. The son of 
Meshozabeel and descendant of Zorah (Neb. xi. 24). 

Fetho'r, a town of Mesopotjimia where Balaam 
resided (Num. xxii. 5 ; Deut. xxiii. 4). Its position 
is wholly unknown, 

Feth'uel. The father of the prophet Joel (Joel 

i. 1). 

Fealtba'i. Pioperiy Peullethni ;” the eighth 
son of Obed-edom (1 Chr, xxvi. 5). 

Pha'ath Mo'ab, 1 Esd. v. 1 1 = Pa hath Moab. 

Fhacar'eth = Pochkrbtu of Zobaim (1 JCsd. 
V. 34). 

Fhai'sur. Pashur, the priestly family (1 Esdr. 
ix. 22 ). 

Fhaidai'us = Pedaiah 4 (1 Esdr. ix. 44). 

Phale'as = Padon (I Esdr. v. 29). 

Phalec, Peleg the son of Eber (Luke iii. 3.5). 

Phallu. Pallu the son of Reuben is so called in 
the A. V. of Gen. xlvi. 9. 

Phal'tL The son of Laish of Gallim, to whom 
Saul gave Michal in maiTiage after his mad jealousy 
had driven David forth as an outlaw (1 Sara. xxv. 
44). In 2 Sam. iii. 15 he is called Phaltiel. 
With the exception of this brief mention of hi?* 
name, and the touching little episode iu 2 Sam. iii. 
16, nothing more is hei\rd of Phalti. 

Phal'tiel. The same as Phalti (2 Sam. iii. 15 ). 

Phan'uel. I'he fatlier of Anna, the pi ophetess 
of the tribe of Aser (Luke ii. 36^, 

Phar'acim. The “ sons oi Pharacim ’’ were 
among tlie servants of the I’emple W' o returned 
with Zorobabel, according to the list in 1 Ks<lr. 
f. 81 . 
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Phft'raoh, the common title of the native kings 
of Egypt m the Bible, oon-esponding to P-HA or 
PH-RA, “the Sun,” of the hieroglyphics. As 
several kings are only mentioned by the title “ Pha- 
raoh ** iu the Bible, it is important to endeavour to 
discriminate them. We shall therefore here state 
what is known respecting them in order.— 1 . The 
Pharaoh of Abra^m, — The Scripture narrative 
does not afford us any clear indications for the iden- 
tification of the Pharaoh of Abraham. At the time 
at which the patriarch wejit into Egypt, accoi-ding 
to Hales’s as well as Ussher’s chronology, it is gene- 
rally held that the country, or at least Lower 
Egypt, was ruled by the Shepherd kings, of whom 
the first and m(v:t powerful line was the xvth 
dynasty, the undoubted territories of which would 
be first entered by one coming from the east. I’he 
date at which Abraham visited Egypt was about 
B.C. 2081, which would accord with the time of 
Saiatis, the head of the xvth dynasty, according to 
our reckoning.— 2. The Pharaoh of Joseph. — Tlie 
chief points for the identi6cation of the line to which 
thisPhaiaoh belonged, are that he was a despotic 
monarch, ruling all Egypt, who folbiwed Egyptian 
customs, but did not hesitate to set them aside when 
he thought fit; that he .seems to have desiied to 
gain coinjilete power over the Egyptians ; and that 
he favoured strangers. 'I’hese particulars certainly 
appear to lend support to the idea that he was an 
Egyptianized foreigner rather tlian an Egyptian. 
Baron Bunsen snjiposed that he was Seserte.**en L, 
the liead of tlie xiith dynasty, on account of the 
mention in a hieroglyphic inscription of a famine in 
that king’s reign. This identification, although re- 
ceiving some support from the statement of Hero- 
dotus, that Sesostns, a name reasonably traceable 
to Seserteien, divided the land and raised his chief 
revenue fiom the rent paid by the liolders, must be 
abandoned, since the calamity recoixled does not ap- 
proach Joseph's famine in charactei*, and the age 
is almost coitainly too remote. If, diocarding tlio 
idea that Joseph’s Pliaraoh was an figyptian, we tuin 
to the old view that he was one of the {Shepherd 
Kings, a view almost inevitable if we infer that he 
ruled during the Shepherd-pei*iod, we are struck 
with the fitness of all the cireumstsmees of thi 
Biblical narrative. It is stated by Eusebius tliat 
the Phai’fioh to whom .Jacob came wjis the Sliepherd 
Apophis, A|x>phis belongeil to the xvth dynasty, 
which was ceitainly of Sbepbenls, and the most 
powerful foieign line, for it seems clear that there 
was at least one if not two more. This dynasty, 
according to our view of Egyptian chronology, ruled 
for either 284 years (Afneanus), or 259 years 10 
months (Josephus), from about ii.c. 2080. if 
Hales’s chronology, which we would slightly modify, 
la? correct, the government of Joseph fell under 
dynasty, commencing about B.C. 1876, which would 
be during the reign of the last but one or perhaps 
the last king of the dynasty, was possibly in the 
time of Apophis, who ended the line according to 
Africanus. It is to be remai'ked that this dynasty 
is said to have been of Phoenicians. This king ap- 
peal’s to have reigned from Joseph’s appointment 
(or, perhaps, somewhat earlier) until Jacob’s death, 
a period of at least tw’enty-six years, from B.C. cir. 
1876 to- 1850, and to have been the fifth or sixth 
king of tlie xvth dynasty.— 3. The Pharaoh of the 
Oppression. — The first persecutor of the Israelites 
may be distinguished as the Pharaoli of the Oppres- 
sion, from the secqpd, the Pharaoh of the Ex^us, 
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especially as he coimnenced, and probably long carried 
on, the persecution. The geneml view is that he was 
an Egyptian. He has been generally supposed to 
have been a king of the xviiith or xixth dynasty : 
we believe that he was of a line earlier than either. 
The chief points in the evidence in favour of the 
former opinion are the name of the city Jlaarases, 
whence it has been argued that one of the oppressoi's ' 
was a king Hameses, and the probable change of 
line. The first king of this name known was head 
of the xixth dynasty, or last king of the xviiith. 
Manetho says the Israelites left Egypt in the reign 
of Menptah, who was great-grandson of the first 
Hameses, and son and successor of the second. The 
view that this Pharaoh was ofethe bogimiing or 
middle of the xviiith dynasty seems at first sight 
extremely probable, especially if* it be supposed that 
the Pharaoh of Joteph was a Shepherd king. If we 
assign him to the age before the xviiith dynasty, 
which our view of Hebrew chronology would pro- 
bably oblige us to do, we have still to determine 
whether he were a shepherd or an Egyptian. If a 
Shepherd, he must have been of the xvith or the 
xviith dynasty. The reign of this king prol)ably 
commenced a little before the bii th of Moses, which 
we place «.C. 1732, and seems to have lasted ui)- 
wards of forty yeai s, perhaps much inoie.— 4. T/ie 
Pharaoh of the Exodus.- — What is known of the 
Pharaoh of the I'xodus is rather biographical than 
historical. It does not add much to our means of 
identifying the line of the oppressors excepting by 
the indications of race his character aflbrds. His | 
character finds its parallel among the As.syrian.s j 
rather than tlie Egyptians. ’Respecting the time of 
this king we can only say ihat he was reigning for ' 
about a year or more before the Exodus, which we 
place M.C. 1652.— 5. Pharaoh, father-m-lnw of 
Mered, — In the genealogies of the tribe of .Judah, 
mention is made of the daughter of a Pharaoh, mar- 
ried to an Israelite; “ Bithiah the daughter of Pha- 
raoh, which Mered took*’ (1 Chr. iv. 18). Thi>» 
marriage may tend to aiil us in determining the age 
of the sojourn in Egypt. It is perhaps less prob- 
able that an Egyptian Pharaoh would have given 
his daughter in marriage to an Israelite, than that 
a Shepherd king would have done so, before the 
oppression,— 6. Pharaoh, father-in-law of Hadad 
the Edomite. — Eor the identificatiou of thus Pharaoh 
we have chronological indications, and the name 
of his wife Tall j)enes(l K. xi, 18-20). The history 
of Egypt at this time is extiemely obscure, neither 
the monuments nor Manetho giving us clear inform- 
ation as to the kings. It appears that towards the 
latter part of the xxth dynasty the high-priests of 
Amen, the god of Thebes, gained great |)ower, and 
at last supplanted the Raineses family, at letist in 
Upper Egypt. At the same time a line of Tanite 
kings, Manetho’s xxist dynasty, seems to have ruled 
in Lower Egypt, It may be reasonably suppo^ed 
that the Pliaraoh or Pharaohs spoken of in the Bible 
as ruling in the time of David and Solomon were 
Tanites, as Tanis was nearest to the Israelite terri- 
tory. According to African us, the list of the xxist 
dynasty is as follows; — Smeudes, 26 years; Psu- 
seniies, 46 ; Nephelcheres, 4 ; Amenothis, 9 ; Oso- 
chor, 6 ; Psinaches, 9 ; Psusennes, 14 ; but Eusebius 
gives the second king 41, and the last, 35 yeara, 
and his numbers imike up the suni of 130 years, 
which Africanus and he a^ree in assigning to the 
dynasty. If we take the numbers of Eusebius, 
Os(»chor would probably lie tlie pharaoh to whom 
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Hadad fied, and Psusennes XI. the fathey-in-hiw of 
Solomon; but the numbers of Afiicanus would 
substitute Psusennes I., and probably Psinacfies.— • 
7. Phetraoh, father-in-law o/ -The men- 
tion that the queen was brought into the city td 
David, while Solomon's house, and the Temple, and 
the city- wall, were building, shows that the marriage 
took place not later than the eleventh year of tiie 
king, when the Temple was finished, laving been 
commenced in the fourth yew (1 K. vi. 1 , 37, 38). It 
appears that the marriage must have taken place 
between about 24 and 1 1 yeara before Shishaka ao 
cession. It must be reoollecteii that it seems certtxin 
that Solomon’s father-in-law was not the Pharaoh 
who was reigning when Hadad left Egypt. Both 
Pharaohs cannot yet be identified in Mauetho’s list. 
This Pharaoh led an expedition into Palestine (1 IC. 
ix. 16). The next kings of Egypt mentioned in the 
Bible are Shishak, probably ^lah, and So, The 
first and second of these were of the xxiind dynasty, 
if the identification of Zerah with Hserken be ac- 
cepted, and the third was doubtless one of the two 
Sheboks of the xxvth dynasty, which was of Ethi- 
opians.— 8 . Pharaoh, the opponent of Sennacherih, 
—This Pharaoh (Is. xxxvi. 6) can only be the Setlios 
whom Herodotus mentions as the opponent of 8en- 
nat herib, and who may be reasonably supposed to 
be the Zet of Manetho, the last king of his xxiiiid* 
dynasty. Tirhakah, as an Ethiopian, whether then 
ruling in Egypt or not, is, like So, appai ently not 
called Pharaoh. — 9. Pharaoh Necho. — The fiist 
mention m the Bible of a proper name with the 
title Pharaoh is in the case of Phai'aoh Necho, who 
is also called Necho simply. His name is written 
Necho and Nechoh, and in hieroglyphics NEKU. 
This king was of the Snite xxvith dyniusty, of 
which Manetho makes him either thn lifth ruler 
(Africiuuis) or the sixth (Eusebius). Herodotus 
calls liim Nekos, and assigns to liim a reign of six- 
teen years, which is confirmed by the monuments. 
He seems to have been an enterprising king, ns lie 
is related to have iit tempted to comt)lcte the ainal 
connecting the Red Sea wjtli the Nile, and to liave 
sent an ex[)editlon of Plioenicians to circumnavigate 
Africa, which was successfully accomplished. At 
the commencement of his reign (B.C. 610) he made 
war against the king of Assyria, and, being encoun- 
tered on his way by Josiah, defeated wid slew the 
king of Judah at Megiddo (2 K. xxiii. 29, 30 ; 2 Clir. 
xxxv. 20-24). Necho seems to have soon returned 
to Egypt : iierhaps he was on his way thither when 
he depos<'d Jchoaliaz. The army was probably posted 
at Carchemirdi, and wa.s there defeated by Nebuchad- 
nezzar in the fourth year of Necho (B.C. 607 ), that 
king not being, as it seems, then at its head (Jer. 
xlvi. 1, 2, 6, 10). This battle led to the loss of all 
the Asiatic dominions of Egypt (2 K, xxiv. 7y.— 
10. Pharaoh Uoj^hra. — The next king of Egypt 
mentioned in the Bible is Pharaoh Hophi-a, the se- 
cond successor of Necho, from whom he was separ- 
ated by the six years* reign of Psammetichus II. 
The name Hophra is in hieroglyphics WAH-(P)RA* 
HAT, and the last syllable is equally omitted by 
Herodotus, who writes A pries, and by Manetho, 
who writes CJaphris. He came to the tnrone almut 
B.C. 589, and ruled nineteen years. Herodotus 
makes him son of Psammetichus II., whom he calls. 
Psammis, and great-grandson of Psammetichus I, 
In the Bibl# it is related that Zedekiah, the last 
king of Judah, was aided by a Pharaoh agaiiist 
Nebuchadnezzar, in i Ifilment tf a treaty, and 
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an army came out of ]£gypt> so that the Chaldeans 
were obliged to raise the siege of Jerusalem. The 
city was tii'St besieged in the ninth year of Zedekiah) 
u,C. 590, and was captured in his eleventh year, 
B.C. 588. It was evidently continuously invested 
for a length of time before it was taken, so that it 
is most probable that Pharaoh’s expedition took 
place during 590 or 589. Them may, theretbre, 
be some doubt whether Psammetichus li. be not 
the king here spoken of ; but it must be remem* 
bei-ed that the siege may be supposed to have lasted 
some time before the h^ptiaus could have heard 
of it and marched to relieve the city, and also that 
Hophra may have* come to the throne as early as 
B.C. 590. The Egyptian army returned without 
rffucting its purpose ^Jer. xxvii. 5-8; £z. xvii. 11- 
18 ; comp, 2 K. xxv. 1-4). No subsequent Pharaoh 
is mentioned in Scripture, but theie are predic- 
tions doubtless referring to the misfortuniw of later 
princes until the second Pei siim conquest, when the 
pj-ophecy “ there shall be no more a prince of the 
land of Egypt** (Ex. xxx. 13) was fulfilled. 

Pharabli’8 Ba^hter; Pharaoh, the Daughter 
of. Till ee# Egyptian princesses, daughters of Pha- 
itiohs, are mentioned in tlie Bible.— 1. The pre- 
server of Moses, daughter of the Pharaoh who first 
oppre.ssed the Isi'aelitcs (Ex. ii. 5-10). She appears 
from her conduct towards Moses to have been 
heiiess to the throne. Artapanus, or Artabaiius, 
a historian of uncertain date, calls this princess 
Merrhis, and her father, the oppressor, Palmanothos, 
and relates that she was manned to Chenephres, 
who ruled in the country above Mem))liis. The 
tradition is apparently of little value.— 2. Bithiah, 
wife of Mcrod an Isi’aelito, daughter of a Pharaoh of 
an unceitain age, probably of about the time of the 
Kxo<lus ( 1 Chr. iv. 1 8 ).— 8. A wife of Solomon, most 
probably daughter of a king of the xxist dynasty 
(1 K. hi. 1, vii. 8, ix. 24). [See Piiaraoh, 7l. 

Phaxaoll, th® Wife of. Tlie wife of one Pha- 
raoh, the king who received Hadad the Edomite, is 
mentioned in Scripture. She is called “ queen,*’ and 
her name, Tahpenes, is given. Her husband w'as 
most probably of the xxist dynasty. [TAliPENrs ; 
Pharaoh, 6.] 

Fharatho'ni, properly Pjiarathon. One of the 
cities of Judaea fortified by Baccliides during his 
contests with Jonatlian Maccabaeus (1 IVIacc. ix. 50). 
It doubtless represents an ancient Piratlion, though 
haixhy that of the Judges. 

Fha'res, Pharez or Perez, the sou of Judah 
'Matt. i. 3 ; Luke iii. 33). 

Fha'rez. 1. (Perez, 1 Chr. xxvii. 3 • Phares, 
Matt. i. 3; Luke iii. 33; 1 Esd. v. 5), twin son, 
with Zarah, or Zerah, of Judah and Tamar his 
Jaughtei*-in-law, The circumstances of his birth 
are detailed in G6n. Jcxxviii. Pharez seems to have 
kept the right of primogeniture over his brother, 
as, in the genealogical lists, his name comes fii'st. 
Tliu house also which be founded was far more 
numerous and illustrious than that of the Zarhites. 
Its remarkable fertility is alluded to in Ruth iv. 12, 

“ Let thy hotise be like the house of Pharez, whom 
Thmar bai-e unto Judah.” Of Pharez’s pcisonal 
iiisiory or character nothing is known. After the 
death, theiefore, of Er and Onan without children, 
Pharez occupied the lunk^ff Judah’s second son, 
and moreover, from two of his sons sprang two new 
chief houses, those of the Uezrouites aiM Hamulites. 
From Hezron’s second son Ram, or Aram, 6]>rmig 
J^avid and the kings of JudtUi, and eventually lesus 
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Christ, In the reign of David the house of Pharez 
seems to have been eminently distinguished. A con- 
siderable number of hts mighty men seem, from 
theu* patronymic or gentile names, to have been ni 
the same house; and the royal house itsbif was 
the head of the family.— 2. = Parosh (1 Esdr. viii 
36 ; comp. Ezr. viii. 3). 

Fliar^=PERiDA or Perdda (1 Esdr.v, 33). 

Fharisees, a religious paHy or school amongst 
the Jews at the time of Christ, so called from 
JPci'tshin^ the Aramaic form of the Hebiew word 
Ver^hiniy “ separated.** The name does not occu: 
either in the Old Testament or in the Apocrypha ; 
but it is usually considered that the Pharisees were 
essentially the same with the Assideans mentioned 
in the 1st Book of Maccabees ii. 42, vii. 13-17, and 
in the 2nd Book xiv. 3. •^Authorities , — ^Thesoqrces 
of intbimation respecting the Pharisees are mainly 
threefold. Ist. The writings of Josephus, who wa^ 
himself a Pharisee (FiL 2), and who in each of liis 
great works professes to give a direct account of 
their opinions {B. J, ii. 8, §2-14; Ant, xviii. 1, 
§2, and compare xiii. 10, §5-6, xvii. 2, §4, xiii. 16, 
§2, and Vit, 38). The value of Josephus’s ac- 
counts would be much gieater, if he had not accom- 
modated them, more or less, to Greek ideas. 2ndly. 
The New Testament, including St. Paul*s Epistles, 
in addition to the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. 
Srdly. The firat portion of the Talmud called the 
Mishna, or “ second law.** This is by far the most 
imp>rtant source of intbrmalion respecting the Pha- 
risees; and it may safely be asserted that it is 
nearly impossible to have adequate conceptions re- 
specting them, without consulting that work. If 
Is a digest of the Jewish traditions, and a compend- 
ium of the whole ritual law, reduced to writing in 
its present form by Rabbi Jehudah the Holy, a Jew 
of gi*eat wealth and influence, who flourished in the 
2nd centiiiy. He succeeded his fatlier Simeon as 
patriarch of Tiberias, and held that office at least 
thirty years. The precise date of his death is dis- 
puted ; some placing it in a year somewhat ante- 
cedent to 194, X.D., while others place it as late as 
220 A.D., when he would have been about 81 years 
old. There is no reasonable doubt, that although 
it may include a few passages of a later date, the 
Mishna was composed, as a whole, in the 2iid cen- 
tury, and represents the traditions which were cur- 
rent amongst the Pharisees at the time of Christ. 
Referring to the Mishna for details, it is proposed 
in this article to give a general view of the peculi- 
arities of the Pharisees ; afterwards to notice their 
opinions on a future life and on free-will ; and 
filially, to make (^ome remarks on the proselytizing 
spirit attributed to them at the time of Christ. — 
1. The fundamental principle of the Pharisees com- 
mon to them with all orthodox modei-n Jews is, that 
by the side of the written law regarded as a sum- 
maiyof the principleii and general laws of the He- 
brew people, there was an oral law to complete and 
to explain the written law. It was an article of 
faith that in the Pentateuch there was no precept, 
and no regulation, ceremonial, doctrinal, or legal, 
of which God had not given to Moses all explana- 
tions necessaiy for theii* application, with the older 
to transmit them by woid of mouth. The classical 
passage in the Mislma on this subject is the follow- 
ing : — Moses i^ived the (oral) law from Sinai, 
and delivei’ed it to Joshua, and Jo^ua to the elders, 
and the eldera to the prophets, and the prophets to 
the men of the Synagogue ’* {Pirke Abdlhy i.), 
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It ii tfot to be supposed that all the tiaditions which 
bound the Pharisees were believed to be direct 
revelations to Moses on Mount iSinai. In addition 
to such revelations, which were not disputetl, 
^ although there was no proof from the written law 
to support them, and in addition to interpreta- 
tions received from Mo^es, which were either im- 
plied in the written law or to be elicited fjom it 
by I’easoning, there were three other classes •of tia- 
ditions. 1st. Opinions on* disputed points, which 
were the result of a majority of votes. 2udly. De- 
crees made by prophets and wise men in different 
ages. I'hese carried prohibitions farther than the 
written law or oral law of Moses, in order to protect 
the Jewish people from temptations to sin or pol- 
lution. 3rdly. Legal decisions of jjroper ecclesiast- 
ical authorities on disputed questions. Viewed as 
a whole, they treated men like children, formalizing 
and dcfuiinir the minutest particulais of litual ob- 
servances. The expressions of “ bondage/’ of “ weak 
and beggarly elements,” and of “ burdens too heavy 
for men to bear,” faithfully repiesent the impres- 
sion produced by tlieir multiplicity. An elaborate 
argument might be advanctnl for many of them 
individually, but the sting of them consisted in their 
aggregate number, which would have a tendency to 
quench the fervour and the freshness of a spiritual 
religion. They varied in chaiacter, and instances 
may be given of three different classes : — 1st, of 
those which, aiimitting certain piinciples, were points 
reasonable to define ; 2ndly, of points defined which 
were superfluously particularised ; and 3rdly, of 
points defined where the discussion of them at all 
was superstitious and puerile. In order, however, 
to observe regulations on points of this kind, mixed 
with others less objectionable, and with some which, 
regardeti from a certain point of view, were in tliem- 
selves individually not unreasonable, the Pharisees 
foiined a kind of society. A member was called a 
chdbSry and tliose among the middle and lower 
classes w’ho were not members were called “ the 
people of the land,” or the vulgar. Each member 
undertook, in the presence of three other meinbero, 
that he would remain true to the laws of the associ> 
ation. Perhaps some of the most characteristic 
laws of the Pharisees relate* I to what was clean 
{tdhor) and unclean {tdmS). Whether their origin 
was symbolical, sanitary, religious, fanciful, or con- 
ventional, it was a matter of vital importance to a 
Pharisee that he should be well acquainted with 
the Pharisaical regulations concerniug what was 
clean and what was unclean ; for, as among the 
modern Hindoos (some of whose customs aie very 
similar to those of the Phaiisees), every one teclj- 
nically unclean is cut off fiom almost every relig- 
ious ceremony, so, according to the Levitical law, 
ev«y unclean pei son was cut off from all religious 
privileges, and was regai'ded as defiling the sanct- 
uary of Jehovah (Num. xix. 20). On principles 
precisely similar to those of the Levitical laws (Lev. 
XX. 25, xxii. 4-7), it was possible to incur these 
awful i-eligmus penalties either by eating or by 
touching what was unclean in the Phai isaical sense. 
In reference to eating, independently of the slaugh- 
tering of holy sacrifices, which is the subject of two 
other treatises, the Mishna contains onq treatise 
called Cholin, which is specially devot^ to the 
slaughtering of fowls and cattle for domestic use. 
One point in its very fii*st section is by itself vitally 
distinctive. This point is, “ that any thing slaugh- 
tered by a heathen should be doomed unfit to be 
0017. D. B. 
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eaten, like the carcase of an animal that bad lUed 
of itself, and like such carcase ahould pollute the 
pei-son who earned it.” In reference likewise te 
touching what is unclean, the Midhna abounds with 
prohibitions and distinctions no less minute. It is 
proper to ndd tliat it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that the Pharisees were wealthy and lux- 
urious, much more that they had degenerated into 
the vices which wero imputed to some of the Roman 
popes and cardinals during the 200 years preceding 
the Reformation. Josephus compart the Pharisees 
to the sect of th‘e Stoics. He says that they lived 
frugally, in no respect giving in to luxui-y, but that 
they followed the leadership of reason in what it 
ha*.l selected and transmitted as a good (AnL xviii. 1, 
§3), Although there would be liypociites among 
them, it would be unreasonable to charge all the 
Pharisees as a body with hypocrisy, in the sense 
wheiein we at the present day use the word. 
They must be regarded as having been some of the 
most intense formalists whom the world has ever 
seen. It was alleged against them, on the highest 
spiiitual authority, that they “made the woid of 
God of none effect by their traditions.” This would 
be true in the largest sense, from the purest form 
of religion in the Old Testament being almost in- 
compatible with such endless forms (Mic. vi. 8); 
but it was true in another sense, from some of the 
ti-aditions being decidedly at vaiiance with genuine 
religion. An analogy has been pointed out by 
Geiger between the Phaiisees and our own Puritans ; 
and in some points theie aie undoubted features 
of similarity, beginning even with their names. 
Both were innovators, both of them had republican 
tendencies, and even in their zeal for religious 
education there was some resemblance. But here 
comparison ceases. In the most essential points of 
•ligion they were not only not alike, but^ they were 
diiectly antagonistic. — II. In regard to a future 
state, Josephus presents the ideas of the Pharisees 
‘in such a light to his Greek reiuleis, that whatever 
interpietation his ambiguous language might pos- 
sibly admit, he obviously would have produced the» 
impression on Greeks that the Pharisees believed in 
the transmigration of souls. Thus his statement 
respecting them is, “ They say that every soul is 
imperishable, but that the soul of good men only 
passes over (or transmigrates) into another body, 
while the soul of bad men is chastised by eternal 
punishment” {D. J, ii. 8, § 14). And there are 
two passages in the Gospels which might counten- 
ance this idea : one in Malt. xiv. 2, where Herod 
the tetrarch is lepresenteJ as thinking that Jesus 
was John the Baptist risen from the deiul (though a 
different colour is given to Herod’s thoughts in the 
corresponding passage, Luke ix. 7-9); and another 
n John ix. 2, where the question is put to .Jesus 
whether the blind man himself had sinned, or his 
parents, that he was boni blind ? Notwithstanding 
these postages, however, there does not appear to be 
.sufficient reason for doubting that the Phai’isees be- 
lieved in a ivsurrection of the dead very much in 
the same sense as the early Christians. This is most 
in accordance with St. Paul’s statement tp the chief 
priests and counjil (Acts xxiii. 6) ; and it is likewise 
almost implied in Christ’s teaching, which does not 
insist on the doctrine of a future life as anything 
new (Matt. xxii. 30 ; Mark lii. 25 ; Luke xx. 34- 
36). On this head the Mishna is an illustration bi 
the id<»8 in ^ GospeLs, as distingui^ed from any 
mere transmigration of souk; and the'peculuu 
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phrase, “ the world to come/' frequently occurs In Awaj ;—in fact, there ai-e no others worthy of th^ 
it,— III. In reference to the opinions of the Pharisees name of “ river.” There are good grounds foi 
concei-ning the freedom of the will, a difficulty arises identifying the Barada with the Abana, and there 
from the very prominent position which they occupy seems therefore to be no alternative but to consider 
in the accounts of Josephus, whereas nothing vitally the Awaj as being the Phnrpar, It takes its rise m 
essential to the peculiar do<^nnes of the Phai-isees, the S.E. slopes of Hermon, some 5 or 6 miles from 
seems to depend on those opinions, and some of his Beit Jenny close to a vilhige called Amt/, the name 
expressi<ai8 are Greek, rather than Hebraw. ** Tl ire of which it bears during the first pai t of its course, 
were three sects of the Jews,” he says, “which It theil runs S.E, by Kefr Hauwar and Sosa, 
had diflerent conceptions respecting human afiaim, but soon recovering itself by a turn northwards, 
of which one was called Phaiisees, the second Sad- ultimately ends in the BaJiret Hijaneh, the most 
ducees, and the thiixl Essenes. The Pharisees say southerly of the three lakes or swamps of Dannisous, 
that some things, and not nil things, are the work neaiiy due east of, and about 40 miles from, the 
of fate ; but that some things are in oui* own power the point at which it started, 
to 1)6 and not to |)e. But the Essenes declare that Pliar'tites, the. The descendants of Pharez, the 
Fate rules all things, and that nothing happens to son of Judah (]^um. xxvi. 20). 
man except by its deci-ee. The Sadduoees, on the Phase'ah. Paseau 2 (Neh. vii. 51). 

other hand, toke away Fate, holding that it is a Phaselifl. A town on the coast of Asia Minor, 

thing of nought, and that human aflairs do not de- on the confines of Lycia and Pamphylia, and conse- 
pend upon it ; but in their estimate all things are in quently ascribed by the ancient writers sometimes 
the power of oui’selves, as being ourselves tlie causes to one and sometimes to the other. Its coniinorce 
cf our good things, and meeting with evils through was considerable in the sixth century B.C., for in 
)ur own inconsiderateness” (comp, xviii. 1, § 3, and the reign of Amasis it was one ofa number of Greek 
B, J. ii. 8, § 14). In reference to this point, the towns which carried on trade somewhat in the 
opinion of Graetz (Gcschichte der Juden^ iii. 509) manner of the Hanseatic confederacy in the middle 
seems not improbable, that the real difl'orence be- ages. In later times Phaselis was distinguished as 
tween the Pharisees and Saddiicees was at fii^st prac- a lesort of the Paniphylian and Ciiician pirates, 
tical and political. [Sadducees.]— IV. Inrefei'ence Phaselis itself stood on a rock of 50 or 100 feet 
lo the spirit of pioselytism among the Pharisees, elevation above the sea, and was joined to the main 
theie is indisputable authority for the statement by a low isthmus, in the middle of which was a 
that it prevailed to a very great extent at the time lake, now a pestiferous mai'sh. On the eastern side 
of Chitst (^latt. xxiii. 15); and attention is now of this v;ere a closed port and a roadstead, and on 
called to it on account of ite probable importance in the western a larger artificial harbour, formed by a 
liaving paved the way for the early diffusion of mole run out into the sea. The remains of this 
Christianity. Jews at the time of Christ had be- may still be traced to a considerable extent below 
come scattered over the fairest portions of the civil- the surface of the water. For a time the Phaselitos 
ized world. On the day of Pentecost, Jews are said couiined their relations with the Pamphylians to 
to have been assembled with one accord in one place the pm^poses just mentioned; but they subsequently 
at Jerusalem, “ fiom every region under heaven.” joined the piratical league, and suffered in coiise- 
Admitting that this was an Oriental hyperbole quence the loss of their independence and their town 
(comp. John xxi. 25), there must have been some lands in the war which was waged by the Uoman 
foundation for it in fact. Now it is not unlikely, consul Publius Servilius Isauricus in the years 77- 
though it cannot be proved from Josephus {Ant, 75 B.c. It is in the interval between the giowth 
XX. 2, § 3), that missions and organised attempts to of the Ciiician piracy and the Servilian expedition 
pr^uce conversions, although unknown to Greek that the incidents related ,in the First Book of Mac- 
philosophei's, existed among the Pharisees. But, at cabees occurred (1 Maec. xv. 23). 
any rate, tlie then existing legulutions or customs of Phas'iron, the name of the head of an Arab 
synagogues afforded facilities which do not exist now' tribe, “ the children of Phasiron ” (1 Macc. ix. 80), 
either in synagogues or Christian churches for pre- defeated by Jonathan, 
seating new views to a congregation (Acts xvii. 2 ; Phas'saron. Pasiiur (1 Esdr. v. 25). 

Luke iv. 16). Under such auspices the proselyt- Fhelie. [Phoebe.] 

izing spirit of the Pharisees inevitably stimulated a Pheni'oe. 1. See PiiOENiCE, Phoenicia. II. 
thii st for inquiry, and accustomed the Jews to theo- (Acts xxvii, 12), more properly Phoenix. Plietiice 
logical controversies. Thus there existed precedents in Acts xxvii. 12 is the name of a haven in Crete on 
and favouring circumstances for cfToi ts to make prose- the south coast, and the name was doubtless derived 
lytes, when the greatest of all missionaries, a Jew by from the Greek word for the palm-tree, which Theo- 
l ace, a Pharisee by education, a Greek by language, phrastus says was indigenous in the island. Both 
and a Roman citizen by birth, pieaching the resurre^ Ptolemy and Strabo mention a town Phoenix ; while 
tion of Jesus to those who for the most part already Ptolemy alone mentions a haven, of a similar name, 
believed in the resurrection of the dead, confronted Mr James Smith places Phenice at the modern Lutro, 
the elabomte ritual-system of the written and oral Fher'esites, 1 Esd. vUi, 69 ; = Peuizzites ; 
law by a pure spiritual religion : and thus obtained comp. Ezr. ix. 1. 

the co-operation ofmany Jews themselves in breaking Fher'ezite, Fher'ezitea (Jud. v. 16; 2 Esd. i. 

down eveiy barriei' between Jew, Pharisee, Greek, 21), Peiizzite, Perizzites. 

and Roman, and in endeavouring to unite all man- Fhi'ohol, chief ttiptain of the army of AbimelecK, 
Kind by the bi'otherhood of a common Christianity, king of the Philistines of Gerar in the days of hotli 
Phw|08h. Elsewhere Parosh (Ezr. viii. 3). Abraham (Gen. xxi. 22, 32) and Isaac (xxvi. 26) 
Phar'par. The second of tlie two rivera of Josephus mentions him on the second occasion only 
Damascus ” — Abana and Pharpai* — alluded to by Ou the other hand the LXX. introduce Ahiizzatk 
, K. V. 12), The two principal streams Abimelech’s other companion, on the first also, 

m the district of Damascus arc the Barada and the i FLiladel'pllia. A town on the confines of Lydis 
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and Phrjrgia CSatacecaumene, buili by Attalus II.» ; 
king of Pergamu». It was situated on the lower 
slopes of Tmolus, on the southern side of the valley 
of the Ain-i^ghial 8oUt a river which is probably 
the Oogamus of antiquity, and falls into the Wadii- 
tchai (the Hermus) in the neighbourhood of Bart- 
Kalesi (Sardis), about 25 miles to the west of the . 
site of Philadelphia. This latter is still represented 
by it town called Allah-ahehr (city of God). Its 
elevation is 952 feet above the sea. The region 
around is highly volcanic, and geologically speaking 
belongs to the district of Phrygia Cjitacecaumene, 
on the west(‘m edge of which it lies. The original j 
population of Philadelphia seems to have been Mace- 
donian, and the national character to have been j 
retained even in the time of Pl^y. There was, ! 
however, as appeal’s from Rev. iii. 9, a synagogue 
of Hellenizing Jews there, as well as a Christian 
(’hurch. The locality continued to be subject to 
constant earthquakes, which in the time of Stralx) 
rendered even the town-walls of Philadelphia unsafe. 
The expense of reparation was constant, and hence 
perhaps the poverty of the members of the Christian 
Church (Rev. iii. 8). 

Philar'ohes. This word occurs as a proper name in 
A. V. in 2 Macc. viii. 32, whero it is really tlie name 
of an otTice, “ the commander of the cavalry.’* 

Phile'mon, the name of the Chi-istian to whom 
Paul address^ his Kpistle iu behalf of Onesimus. 
lie was a native probably of Colossae, or at all 
events lived in that city when the Apostle wrote to 
him ; (irst, because Onesimus was a Colossian ^Col. 
iv, 9) ; and secondly, because Archippus was a 
Colossian (Col. iv. 17), whom Paul associates with 
Pliileinon at the beginning of*his letter (Philem. 1, 
2). It is related that Philemon liecame bishop of 
Colossae, and died as a martyr under Nero. It is 
evident A’om the letter to him that Philemutt was a 
man of property and influence, since he is repre- 
sented as the head of a numerous household, and as 
exercising an expensive liberality towiu’ds his friends 
and the poor in general. He was indebted to the 
Apostle Paul as the medium of his personal particip- 
ation in the Gospel. It is not certain under what 
circumstances they became known to each other. 
It is evident that on becoming a disciple, he gave 
no common pioof of the sincerity and power of 
his faith. His chaiacter, as shadowed forth in the 
epistle to him, is one of the noblest which the sacred 
record makes known to us. 

Phile mon, the Epietle of Paul to, is one of 
the lettei's (the others are Ephesians, Colossians, 
Philijipians) which the Apostle wrote during his 
first captivity at Rome. The time when Paul wrote 
may be fixed with much precision. The Apostle at 
the close of the letter expresses a hope of his speedy 
liberation. Presuming, therefore, that he had good 
reasons for such an expectation, and that he was not 
disappoinl^ in the result, we may conclude that tliis 
letter was written by him about the year a.d. 63, 
or early iu A.o. 64. Noting is wanting to confirm 
the genuineness of the epistle. The external testi- 
mony is unimpeachable. The Canon of Muratori 
enumerates this as one of Paul’s epistles, TertuUian 
mentions it, and says that Marcion admitted it into 
his collection. Origen and Eusebius include it 
among the univereally acknowledged wntings of 
the early Christian times. Nor does the epistle 
itself offer .anything to conflict with this decision. 
Baiir would divest it of its historical character, 
and make it the personified illustration from tome 
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later writer, of ilie idea that Christiaiifty unites and 
equalises in a higher sense those whom outwanl 
circumstauces have sepamted. He does not impugn 
the external evidence. But, not to leave his theory 
wholly unsupported, he suggests some linguistic ob* 
jections to Paul’s authorship of the letter, which 
must be pronounced unfounded and frivolous* Our 
knowledge respecting the ecoaeion and objeot of the 
letter we must derive from declarations or infer- 
ences furnished by the letter itsdf. Paul, so inti- 
mately connected with the master and the seiwant, 
was anxious naturally to effect a reconciliation 
between them. Paul used his influence with One 
simus (in ver. 12) to induce him to return to Oo- 
lossae, and place himself again atfthe disposal of his 
master. On his departure, Paul put into his hand 
this letter as evidence that Onesimus was a tioie and 
approved disciple of Christ, and entitled as such to 
be received not as a sei-vant, but above a servant, 
as a brother in the fliith, as the representative and 
equal in that respect of the Apostle himself, and 
worthy of the same consideration and love. He 
intercedes for him as his own child, promises repar^ 
ation if he had done any wrong, demands for him 
not only a remission of all penaltias, but the recep- 
tion of sympathy, affection, Christian brotherhood. 
Such was the puipose and such the argument of the 
Epistle. The result of the appeal cannot be doubted. 
It may be assumed from the character of Philemon 
that the Apostle’s intercession for Onesimus was not 
unavailing. Surely no fitting response to his plead- 
ings for Onesimus could involve less than a cessation 
of every tiling oppiessive and harsh iu his civil con- 
dition, as far as it depended on Philemon to mitigate 
or neutralise the evils of a legalised system of bond- 
age, as well as a cessation of everything which 
violated his rights as a Christian. Ho’w much 
further than this on impartial explanation of the 
epistle obliges us or authorises us to go, has not yet 
been settled by any very general consent of intei’- 
pieters. The Epistle to Philemon has one peculiar 
feature — its aestketical character it may be termed 
— which distinguishes it from all the other epistles. 
The writer had ;;>eculiar difficulties to overcame ; 
but Paul, it is confessed, has shown a degree of self- 
denial and a tact in dealing with them, which in 
being equal to the occasion could hardly be greater. 

Phile'tni was possibly a disciple of Uymenaeus, 
with whom he is associated in 2 Tim. ii. 17, and 
who is named without him in an earlier Epistle 
(1 Tim. i. 20). Waterland condenses in a few 
lines the substance of many dissertations which have 
been written concerning their opinions, and the sen- 
tence which was inflicted upon at least one of them. 
“ They appear to have been pei-sons who believed 
the Scriptures of the O. T., but misintei-preted 
them, allegorising away the doctrine of the Resur- 
rection, and resolving it all into figure and meta- 
phor. The delivering over unto Satan seems to 
have been a form of excommunication declaring the 
pei’son reduced to the state of a heathen ; and in 
the Apostolical age it was accompanied with super- 
natural or miraculous effects upon the bodies of the 
persons so delivered.” The names of Philetus and 
Hymenaeus occur separately among those of Caesar's 
household whose relics have been found in the Cc- 
iumbaria at Rome. 

Philip. 1. The Mher of Alexander the Great 
(1 Macc. i. 1 ; vi. 2), king of Macedonia, B.C. 359’ 
.336.-8. A Phrygian, left by Antioohus Epiph., 
as governor at Jerusalem (c. n.o. 170), when ha 

3 A 8 
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behaved with great cruejty (2 Macc. v. 22, vi. 11, 
viit. 8). He is commonly identified with— 3. The 
foster-brother (2 Macc. ix, 29) of Antiochus Epiph., 
whom the king npoi> his death-bed appointed regent 
of Syria and guardian of his son Antiochus V., to 
the exclusion of Lysias (b.C. 164, 1 Macc. ri. 14, 
15, 55).— 4. Philip V., king of Macedonia, B.o. 
220-179. His wide and successful endeavours to 
strengthen and enlai-ge the Mticedonian dominion 
brought him into conflict with the Romans, when 
♦ney were engaged in the critical war with Carthage. 
In 1 Macc. viii. 5, the defeat of Philip at Cynos- 
.cephalae (b.C. 197) is coupled with that of Perseus 
as one of the noblest triumphs of the Uomaus. 

Philip the Apostle. The Gospels contain com- 
paratively scanty notices of this disciple. He is 
mentioned as being of Hethsaida. the city of Andrew 
and Peter (John i. 44), and apparently was among 
the Galilaean peasants of that district who flocked 
to hear the preaching of the Raptist. The manner 
in which St. John speaks of him, the repetition by 
him of the selfsame words with which Andrew had 
brought to Peter the good news that the Christ had 
at last appeared, all indicate a previous friendship 
with the sons of Jona and of Zobedee, and a con- 
sequent participation in tlieir Messianic hopes. The 
close union of the two in John vi. and xiu suggests 
that he may have owed to Andrew the first tidings 
that the hope had been fullilled. The stitemeut 
that Jeaiis found him (John i. 45) implies a pre- 
vious seeking. To him first in the whole circle 
of the disciples \\<'rc spoken the words so full of 
meaning, “ Follow me ” (Ibid.). As soon as he has 
learnt to know his ]\Iaster, he is eager to communi- 
cate his discovery to another who had also shared 
the same expectations. He speaks to Nathanael, 
probably on hisanival in Cana (cornp. Jobn xxi. 2), 
as though they had not seldom commuiusl together, 
of the intimations of a better time, of a divine 
kingiiom, which they found in tiieir sacred books. 
We may well believe that he, like his friend, was 
an “ Israelite indeeil in whom there was no guile.” In 
the li-'ts of the twelve Apostles, iu the Synoptic 
Gospels, his name is as uniformly at the head of 
ihe second group of four, as tlie name of Peter is at 
that of the first (Matt. x. 3; Murk iii. 18; Luke 
vi. 14) ; and the facl.s recorded by St. John give 
the reason of this priority, Pliilip apparently was 
among the first company of disciples who were with 
tlie Lord at the commencement of His ministry, at 
the marriage of Cana, on His first apjieurance as a 
prophet in Jerusalem (John ii.). When John was 
cast into prison, and the work of declaring the glad 
tidings of the kingdom required a new company of 
preachers, we may believe that he, like his com- 
panions and friends, received a new call to a more 
constant discipleship (Matt. iv. 18-22). When 
the Twelve were specially set apart for their oflice, 
he was numbered among them. The first three 
Gospels tell us nothing moie of him individually, 
8t. John, with his chai-acteristic fulness of personal 
reminiscences, records a few significant utterance 
(John vi. 5-9, xii. 20-22, xiv. 8). No other fact 
connected •with the name of Philip is recorded in 
the Gospels. Tlie close relation in which we have 
seen him standing to the sons of Zebedee and Na- 
thanael might lead us to think of him as one of the 
two unnamed disciples in the list of fishermen on 
the Sea of Tiberias who meet us in John xxi. He 
w among the company of disciplIS at Jerusalem 
afW the Ascension (Acts i. 13), and on the day of 
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Pentecost. After this all is nncei*tain and apocry* 
phal. He i.s mentioned by Clement of Alexandria 
as having had a wife and children, and as having 
sanctioned the marriage of his daughters instead <3 
binding them to vows of chastity, and is included in 
the list of those who had home witness of Chiist in 
their lives, but had I’ot died what was commonly 
looked qn as a martyr’s death. Polycrates, bishop 
of Ephesus, speaks of him as having fallen as1eA() in 
the Phrygian Hierapol is, as having had two daughtei’S 
who had grown old unmapied, and a third, with 
.special gifts of inspiration, who had died at Eplie-ns. 
There seems, however, in this mention of the daugh- 
ters of Philip, to he some confusion between the 
Apostle and the Evangelist. The apociyphal * Acta 
Philippi’ are utt^ily wild and fanta.stic. 

Philip the Eva^elist. The first mention of 
this name occurs in the account of the dispute be- 
tween the Hebrew and Hellenistic disciples in 
Acts vi. He is one of the Seven appointetl to su- 
perintend the daily distribution of food and alms, 
and so to remove all suspicion of partiality. Whe- 
ther the office to which he was thus appointed gave 
him the position and the title of a Heacon of the 
Cliurch, or was special and extraordinary in it.« 
chanioter, must remain uncertain. 'Die after-history 
of Philip warrants the belief, in any case, that his 
office was not simply that of the later Diaconate. 
It is no great presumption to think of him as coii- 
tiibutiiig hardly le.ss than Stephen to the great 
increase of disciples which followed on this ftesh 
organisation, as sharing in that wider, more ex- 
pansive teaching which shows it.self for tlie first 
time in the oration of the pioto-martvr, and in 
which he was the forerunner of St, Paul. The 
jierseciition of which Saul was the leader must have 
stopped the “daily ministiations” of the Chinch. 
The ttachers who had been mo.st prominent were 
compelled to take to flight, and Philip was among 
them. It is noticeable that the city of Samaria is 
the fiist scene of his activity (Aids viii.). He is 
the precursor of St, Paul in his woik, as Stephen 
had been in his leaching. It i'alis to his lot, rather 
than to that of an Apostle, to take that fir.st step 
in the victory over Jewish piejiidice and the ex- 
ptinsion of the Church, acconlmg to its Lord’s com- 
mand. The weno which hiings Phil p and Simon 
the Sorcerer into contact with each other, in which 
the magician has to acknowledge atpower over 
n.ituie gi eater than his own, is interesting, rather 
as Ixdonging to the life of the heresiaich than to 
that of the Evangelist. 1'his step is followed by 
anotlier. He is directed by an angel of the Lord to 
take the road that led down from Jerusalem to 
Gaza on the way to Kgyjit. A chaiiot jiasses by 
in which there is a man of another race, whose 
complexion or whose <lress showed him to be a 
native of Ethiopia. I'he history that follows is 
interesting as one of the few records in the N. T. 
of the process of individual conversion, and one 
which we may believe St. Luke obtained, during 
his residence at Caesarea, from the Evangelist him- 
self. A brief sentence tells us that Philip contin- 
ued his work as a preacher at Azotus (Ashdod) 
and among the other cities that had formerly be- 
longed to the Philistines, and, following the coast- 
line, came to Caesarea. Here for a long period, 
not leas than eighteen or nineteen years, we lose 
sight of him. The last glimpse of him in the N. T. 
is in the account of St. Paul’s journey to Jeru- 
salem. It is to his house, as to one well known tc 
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them, that St. Paul and his companions tui'n for 
shelter. He has four daughtere, who possess the 
gift of prophetic utterance, and who apparently 
give themselves to the work of teaching instead of 
entering on the life of home (Acts xxi. 8, 9), He 
is visit^ by the prophets and elde»-s of Jerusalem. 
One tiadition places the scene of his deailv at Hie* 
m|)olis in Phi ygia. According to another, he diecl 
IVishop of 'rrrtlle><. The house in which he and his 
<laughfeis had lived was pointed out to travellers in 
the time of Jeioin4». 

PhiUp Herod L, II. [Herod.] 

Philip'pi. A city of Macedonia, about nine miles 
from the sea, to the N.W. of tlie island of Thasos, 
which is twelve miles distant from its port Nea* 
polis, the modern Tuxvalla, It is situated in a 
plain between the langes of Pangaeus and Haenius. 
St. Paul, when, on his fn-st visit to Macedonia in 
company with Silas, he embarked at Troas, made a 
straight run to Samothiace, and fiom thence to 
Nca polis, which he reached on the second day (Acts 
xvi. 11). This was built on a rocky promontory, 
on the western side ol' which is a roadstead, furnish- 
ing a sale refuge fiom the Ktesian winds. The town 
is cut off from the mterior by a steep line of hills, 
anciently called Symbolum, connected towards the 
N.K. with the western cxtivmity of Haemus, and 
towards the S.W., less continuously, with the eastern 
extremity of Pangaeus. A steep track, following 
the course of an ancient paved road, leads over 
Symbolnm to Philippi, the solitary pass being about 
1600 feet above the sea- level, lietween the foot 
of Svinbolum a\id tlie site ot Philippi, two Tuikish 
cemel erics are passed, the gravestones of which are 
all derived from the luins of the ancient city, and 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the one first 
reached is the modern Turkish village ffereketli. 
Tliis is the nearest village to the ancient ruins, 
which me not at the present time inhabited at all. 
The Philippi which 8t. Paul visited was a Roman 
colony founded by Augustus, and the remains which 
strew the ground are no doubt derived from that 
city. Tlie establishment of Philip of Mac<*«louia 
was probably not exactly on the same site, Philip, 
wlien he acquired possession of the site, found there 
a town named Datus or Datum, which was in all 
probability in its origin a factory of the Phoenicians, 
who were the first that worked the gold-mines in 
the moniitaiiis here, as in the neighbouring Thasos. 
The proximity of the gold-mines was of course the 
oiigin of so large a city as Philippi, but the plain 
in which it lies is of extraordinary feitility. The 
position too was on the main road fiuin Rome to 
Asia, the Via ICgiuitia, which from Thessalonica 
tc Constantinople followed the same course as the 
existing post-road. The ruins of Philippi are very 
extensive, but present no striking featuie except 
two gateways, which are considered to belong to 
the time of Claudius. Traces of an amphitheiitre, 
theatre, or stadium — for it does not clearly appear 
which — are also visible in the direction of the hills 
on the N.E. side. Insciiptions both in the Latin 
and Greek languages, but more generally in the 
^ormer, are found. 

PhilippiaiiB, Epistle to tlie. I . The canonical 
authority, Pauline authorship and integrity of this 
Epistle were unanimously acknowledged up to the 
end of the 18th century. Marcion (a.d. 140) in 
the earliest known Canon held common gmund with 
the Church touching the author!^ of this Epistle: 
ti appears in the Muratoriau Fra^ent ; among the 
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** acknowledged ** books in Eusebius ; in the lists 
of tlie Council of Lao<licea, A.D, 365, and the Synod 
of Hippo, 393; and in all subsequent lists, as well 
as in the Peshito and later versions: liven con< 
temporary evidence may be claimed for it. Philip- 
pian Cliristuins who had contributed to the colletv 
tiuns for St. Paul’s support at Rome, who had been 
eye and ear-witnes-^es of the return of Epaphroditus 
and the fust reading of St, Paul’s Epistle, may 
have been still alive at Philippi when Polycarp 
wrote (a.d. 107) his letter to them, m which (ch. 
2, 3)hejefers to St. Paul’s Kpi.rtle as a well-known 
distinction belonging to the Philippian Church. It 
is quoted as St. Paul’s by Irenaeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and Teriuliian, A quot^ition from it 
(Phil. ii. 6) is found in the Epistle of the Churches 
of Lyons and Vienne, a.d. 177. The testimonies 
of later wiiters ai*e innumerable. But F. C. Baur, 
followed by Schwegler, has argued fiom the pliiuse- 
ology of the Epistle and other internal marks, that 
it is the work not of St. Paul, but of some Gnostic 
forger iu the 2nd century. 2. Where written . — 
The constant' tiadition that this Epistle was written 
at Rome by St. Paul in his captivity, was impugned 
first by Oeder { 1731), who, disregarding the fact 
that tile Apostle was in prison (i. 7, 13. 14) when 
he wrote, imagined that he was at Corinth ; and 
then by Pauliis (1799), Schulz (1829), Bottger 
(1837) and Rilliet (1841), in whose opinion the 
Epistle was written during the Apostle’s confine 
ment at Caesarea (Acts xxiv. 23) ; but the refer- 
ences to the “palace” (praetorium, i. 13), and to 
Caesar’s household,” iv. 22, seem to point to 
Rome rather than to Caesarea. 3. When written, 
— Assuming then that the Epistle was written at 
Home dunng the imprisonment mentioned in the 
last, chapter of the Acts, it may be sliown from a 
single fact that it could not have been written long 
before the end of the two years. The distress of 
the Philippiaus on account of Epaphroditus’ sickness 
was known at Rome when the Epistle was written ; 
St. Luke was absent fiom Rome; and lastly, it is 
obvious from Phil. i. 20, ttiat St. Paul, when he 
wrote, felt his position to be very critical, and we 
know that it b^irne more precaiious as the two 
yeai*s drew to a close. In A.D. 62 the infamous 
Tigellinus succeeded Burrus the upiight Praetorian 
pniefect in the charge of St. Paul’s person ; and the 
marriage of Poppaea brought his imperial judge 
under an influence which, if exerted, was hostile to 
St. Paul. Assuming that St. Paul’s acquittal and 
i-elease took place in 63, we may date the Epistle 
to the Philippians early in that year. 4. The 
writer*s acqfuiintance with the Philippians. — St. 
Paul’s connexion with Philippi was of a peculiar 
character, which gave rise to the writing of this 
Epistle. St. Paul entered its walls, a.d. 52 (Acts 
xvi. 12), accompanied by Silas, who had been with 
him since he started from Antioch, and by Timothy 
and Luke, whom he had afterwards attached to 
himself; the foimer at Derbe, the latter quite re- 
cently at Troas. There, at a greater distance fi’om 
Jerusalem than any Apostle had yef penetrated, 
the long-restrained energy of St. Paul was again 
employed in laying the foundation of a Christian 
Church. Philippi was endeared to St. Paul, not 
only by the hospitality of Lydia, the deep sym- 
pathy of the converts, and the remai'kable miracle 
which set a £al on his preaching, but also by the 
successful exercise of his missionaty activity after 
a long suspense, and by the happy consequences el 
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Kis undaunted endurance of ignominiesi whidi re- 
mained in his memory (Phil, i, 30) a^r the long 
interval of eleven years. Leaving Timothy and 
Luke to Mratch over the infant (Siurch, Paul and 
Silas went to Thossalonica (IfThess. ii. 2), whither 
they were followed by the alms of the Philippians 
(Phil. iv. 16), and thence southwards. The next 
six years of iiis life are a blank in our records. At 
the end of that period he is found again (Acts xx. 
6) at Philippi. — After the lapw of five years, spent 
chiefly at Connth and Ephesus, St. Paul, escaping 
fj-om the incensed worshippers of the Ephesian 
Diana, passed through Macedonia, A.D. 57, on his 
way to Greece, accompanied by the Ephesians Ty- 
chicus and Trophimus, and probably visited Philippi 
for the second time, and was there joined by Ti- 
mothy. He wrote at Philippi his second Epistle 
to the Corinthians. On returning fixim Greece 
(Acts XX. 4), he again found a refuge among his 
faithful Philippi&ns, where he spent some days at 
Easter, A.D. 58, with St. Luke, who accompanied 
him when he sailed fiom Neapolis. Once more, in 
his Homan captivity (a.d. 62) their care of him 
revived again. They sent Epaphroditus, bearing 
their alms for the Apostle’s support, and ready also 
to tender his personal service (Phil. ii. 25). 5. 

Scope and contents of the Epistle, — St. Paul’s aim 
in writing is plainly this ; while acknowledging the 
alms of the Philippians and the personal seivices of 
their messenger, to give them some information re- 
specting his own condition, and some advice respect- 
ing theii's. After the inscription (i. 1-2) in which 
Timothy as the second father of the Church is 
joined with Paul, he sets forth his own condition 
(i. 3-26), his prayers, care, and wishes for his Phi- 
lippians, with the troubles and uncertainty of his 
imprisonment, and his hope of eventually seeing 
them again. Then (i. 27-ii. 18) he exherts them 
to those p.articular virtues which he would rejoice 
to see them practising at the present time. He 
hopes soon to hear a good report of them (ii. 19- 
30), either by sending Timothy, or by going him- 
self to them, as he now sends Epaphroditus whose 
diligent sei-vice is highly commended. Reverting 
(iii. 1-21) to the tone of joy which runs through 
the preceding descriptions and exhortations — ^as in 
i. 4, 18, 25, ii. 2, 16, 17, 18, 28— he bids them 
take heed that their joy be in the Lord, and warns 
them, as he had often pi’cviously warned them (pro- 
bably in his last two visits), against admitting 
itinerant Judaising teachers, the tendency of whose 
doctrine was towards a vain confidence in mere 
earthly things ; in contrast to this, he exhorts them 
to follow him in placing their trust humbly but 
entirely in Christ, and in pressing forward in their 
Christian course, with the liesun-ectiou-day con- 
stantly before their minds. Again (iv. 1-9), ad- 
verting to their position in the midst of unbelievers, 
he beseeches them, even with personal appeals, to 
be flim, united, joyful in the Lord ; to be full of 
prayer and peace, and to lead such a life as must 
approve itse]/' to the moral sense of all men. Lastly 
(iv. 10-23), he thanks them for the contflbution 
sent by Epaphroditus for his support, and concludes 
with salutations and a benediction. 6. Effect of 
the Epistle. — ^We have no account of the reception 
of this Epistle by the Philippians. Except doubtful 
tiwiitions that Erastus was their fira^ bishop, and 
with Lydia and Parmenas was martyred in their 
city, nothing is recorded of them foi the next forty- 
four years. Now, though we c:mnot trace the im- 
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mediate effect of St. Paul’s Epistle on the Philip 
plans, yet no one can doubt that it contributed to 
form the character of their Church, as it was in 
the time of Polycarp. It is evident from Polycarp's 
Epistle that the Church, by the giuce of God and 
the guidance of the Apostle, h^ passed through 
those tridls of which St. Paul warned it, and had 
not gone back from the high degree of Cimstian 
attainments which it reached under St. Paul’s oitd 
and wi'itten teaching (Polyc. i., iii., ix., xi.). 7. 

The Church at Some. — The state of the Church at 
Rome should be considered before entering on the 
study of the Epistle to the Philippians. Something 
is to be learned of its condition a^ut a.d. 58 from 
the Epistle to the Romans, about A.D. 61 from Acts 
xxviii. St. Paul’s presence in Rome, the freedom 
of speech allowed to him, and the personal fraedom 
of liis fellow-labourei’s were the means of infusing 
fresh missionary activity into the Ohuixh (Phil. i. 
12-14). It was in the work of Christ that Epa- 
phroditus was worn out (ii. 30). 8. Character- 
istic feature of the Epistle. — Strangely full of joy 
and thanksgiving amidst adversity, like the Apostle’s 
midnight hymn from the depth of his Philippiiui 
dungeon, this Epistle went forth from his prison at 
Rome. Ill most other epistles he writes with a 
sustained effort to instruct, or witli sorrow, or with 
indignation ; he is striving to supply imperfect, or 
to correct erroneous teaching, to put down scan- 
dalous impurity, or to heal schism in the Church 
which he addresses. But in this Epistle, though 
he knew the Philippians intimately, and was not 
blind to th<* faults and tendencies to fault of some 
of them, yet he mentions no evil so characteristic of 
the whole Church as to call for geiiei'al censuie on 
his part, or amendment on theirs. Of all iiis Epis* 
ties to Churches, none has so little of an oflicia! 
character as this. The Epistle to the Philippians is 
found in all the principal uncial manuscripts, viz. 
in A, B, C, D, E, F, G, J, K. In C, however, the 
verses preceding i. 22, and those following iii. 5, 
are wanting. 

Philis't^ (Heb. Pclesheth). The word thus 
translated (in Ps. lx. 8, Ixxxvii. 4, cviii. 9) is in 
the original identical with that elsewhere rendered 
Palbstine. 

Phil'istiliea. The origin of the Philistines is no- 
where expressly stated in the Bible; but as* the 
prophets describe them as “ the Philistines from 
Caphtor" (Am. ix. 7), and “the remnant of the 
maritime district of Caphtor” (Jer. xlvii. 4), it is 
priind facie probable that they were the “Caph- 
torims which came out of Caphtor ” who expelled 
the Avim from their territory and occupied it in 
their place (Deut. ii. 23), and that these again were 
the Caphtorim mentioned in the Mosaic genealogical 
table among the descendants of Mizraim (Gen. x. 
14). But in establishing this conclusion certain 
difficulties present themselves: in the first place, it 
is observable that in Gen. x. 14 the Philistines are 
connected with the Casluhim rather than the Caph- 
torim. The clause seems to have an appropriate 
meaning in its present position: it looks like an 
interpolation into the original document with the 
view of explaining when and where the name Phi- 
listine was first applied to the people whose proper 
appellation was Caphtorim. But a second and more 
serious difficulty arises out of the language of the 
Philistines ; for while the Caphtorim were Hamitic, 
the Philistine lang^ge is held to have been Shemitic. 
The difficulty arising out of the question of lau« 
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may be met by assuming either that the 
Caphtorim adopted the language of the conqnei*ed 
A vim, or that they diverged from the Hamitic 
stock at a period when the distinctive features of 
Hainitism and Shemitism were yet in embryo. A 
third objection to their Egyptian origin is raised 
from the application of the teim ** uncirctimcised 
to them (1 8am. xvii. 26 ; 2 Sam. i. 20), whereas 
the Egyptians were circumcised (Herod, ii. 36). 
But this objection is answered by Jer. ix. 25, 26, 
where the «ime term is in somfe sense applied to the 
Egyptians, however it may be reconciled with the 
btatement of Herodotus. *The next question that 
arises relates to the early movements of the Phi- 
listines. It has been very generally assumed of 
late years that Caphtor reprei.ents Crete, and that 
the Philistines migrated from that island, either 
directly or through Egypt, into Palestine. This 
hypothesis presupiioses the Shemitic oiigin of the 
Philistines. Moreover, the name Caphtor can only 
be identified with the Egyptian Coptos. But the 
Cietan origin of the Philistines has been deduced, 
not so much from the name Caphtor, as from that 
of the Cherethites. This name in its Hebrew form 
bears a close resemblance to Crete, and is rendered 
Cretans in the LXX. But the mere coincidence of 
the names cannot pass for much without some cor- 
roborative testimony. Without therefoie asserting 
that migrations may not have taken place frein 
Crete to Philistia, we nold that the evidence ad- 
duced to prove that they did is insufficient. The 
last point to be decided in connexion with the early 
history of the Philistines isf the time when they 
settled in the land of Canaan. If we were to r^ 
strict ourselves to the statements of the Bible, we 
should conclude that this took place before the time 
of Abiaham; for they are noticed in his day as a 
pastor.il tribe in the neighbourhood of (Jerar (Gen. 
xxi. 32, 34, XXVI. 1, 8). The interval that olajjsed 
between Abraliam and the exodus seems sufficient 
to allow for the alteration tliat took place in the 
position of the Philistines, and their transfonnation 
fiom a pistoial tiibe to a settled and ])owerful 
nation. But such a view has not met with accept- 
ance among modern critics, partly because it leaves 
the migratio/is of the Philistines wholly uncon- 
nected with any known historical event, and partly 
because it does not sciwe to explain the great in- 
crease of their power in the time of the Judges. 
'I'o meet these two requirements a double migration 
on the part of the Philistines, or of the two bi'anches 
of that nation, has been suggested. The view adopted 
by Movers is, that the Pliilistines wei’e earned west- 
ward from Palestine into Lower Egypt by the 
stream of the llyksos movement at a period subse- 
quent to Abraham ; from Egypt they passed to 
Crete, and returned to Palestine in the early period 
of the Judges. This is inconsistent with the notices 
in Joshua. Ewald, in the second edition of his 
Gcschxckte piopounds the hypotliesis of a double 
iininigration from Crete, the firet of which took 
place in the anti-patriarchal peiiod, as a consequence 
either of the Canaanitish settlement or of the Hyksos 
movement, the second in the time of the Judges. 
We cannot regaixl the above views in any other 
light than as speculations, built up on very slight 
data^ and unsatisfactoiy, inasmuch as they fail to 
reconcile the statements of Scripture. One point 
can, we think, be satisfactorily shown, viz , that 
the hypothesis of a second immigration is not iieeiied 
in Older to account for the growUi of the Philistiue 


I»wer. Their geogiaphical position and tlidi i«la* 
tions to neighbouring nations will account for It. 
Between the times of Abraham and Joshua, the 
Philistines had chan^ their qiiaitera, and hail ad- 
vanced northwards fflto the Shephelah or plain of 
Philistia. This plain has been in all ages remark* 
able for the extreme richness of its soil j its fields of 
standing corn, its vineyaids and dive-yaids, are ia* 
cidentally mentioned in Scripture (Judg. jjv. 5; , 
and in time of famine the land of the Philistines 
was the hope of Palestine (2 K. viii. 2). It was 
also ad.'ipted to the growth of military power ; for 
while the plain itself permitted the ii«e of war- 
chariots, which were the chief arm of offence, the 
occasional elevations which rise out of it offered 
secure sites for towns and strengliolds. It was, 
moreover, a commercial country ; from its position 
it must have been at all times the great thorough- 
fare between Phoenicia and Syria in the north, and 
Egypt and Arabia in the south. The Philistines 
probably possessed a navy ; for they had ports 
attached to Gaza and Ashkelon ; the LXX. speaks 
of their ships in its version of Is. .\i. 14; and 
they are represented as attacking the Egyptians 
out of ships. They had at an early period 
attained proficiency in the arts of peace. Their 
wealth was abundant (Judg. xvi. 5, 18), and they 
appear in all respects to have been a prosperous 
jieople. Possessed of such elements of jiower, the 
Philistines had attained in the time of the Judges 
all important position among eastern nations. About 
B.c. 1209 we find them engaged in sua’essful war 
with the Sidonians (Justin, xviii. 3). About the 
siime period, but whether before or after is uncer- 
tain, they were engaged in a naval war with Ka- 
moses III. of Egypt, in conjunction, with other 
Mediterranean nations. And now to recur to the 
Biblical narrative:— The territory of the Philistines, 
having been once occupied by the Caijaanite.s, formeil 
a portion of the promised Imid, and was assigned to 
the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 2, 12, 45-47). Xo 
portion, however, of it was conquered in the life- 
time of Joshua (Josh. xiii. 2 mid even after his 
death no permanent conquest was effected (Judg. 
iii. 3), though, on the authority of a .somewhat 
doubtful passage, we are infoiTned that the three 
cities of Gaza, Aslikelon, and Ekron were taken 
(Judg. i. 18). The Philistines, at all events, soon 
recovered tliese, and commenced an aggressive policy 
against the Israelites, by which tliey gained a com- 
plete ascendancy over them. Individual heroes 
were raised up from time to time whose achieve- 
ments might well kindle jiatriotism, such as Sham- 
gar the son of Anath (Judg. iii. 31), and still more 
Samson (Judg. xiii.— x^d.) : but neither of these men 
succeeded in permanently throwing off the yoke. 
Under Eli there was an oi*go:iised but unsuccessful 
resistance to the enci oachments of the Philistines, 
who were met at Aphek (1 Sam. iv. 1), The pro- 
duction of the ark on thi.s occasion demonstrates the 
greatness of the emergency, and its loss marked 
5ie lowest depth of IsraeFs degradation. The nezt 
action fook place under SamueEs leadership, and the 
tide of success tuined in Israel's favour. The Israel- 
ites now attributed their past weakness to fheir 
want of unity, and they desired a king, with the 
special object of leading them against the foe (1 Sam. 
viii. 20). 4^ prejiared to threw 

off* the yoke, he occupied with his army a positlcm 
at Michmash, commanding the defiles leading to 
the Jordan valley, and his heroic son JoiiathAn 
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gave the signal for a rising by overthrowing the 
pillar which the Philistines bad placed there. The 
challenge was accepted ; the Philistines invaded 
the central district with an immense foi*ce, and, 
having disl.#dged Saul froifl Michmash, occupied 
it themselves, and sent forth predatory bands into 
the surrounding countiy. The Israelites shortly 
after took up a position on the other side of the 
ravine at Geba, and, availing themselves of the con- 
fusion consequent upon Jonathan's daring feat, in- 
flicte<l a ti-emendous slaughter upon the enemy 
(1 Sam. xiii. xiv.). No attempt was made by the 
Philistines to regain their supremacy for about 
twenty-five yeara, and the scene of the next contest 
shows the altered strength of the two parties: it 
was no longer in the central country, but in a ravine 
leading down to the Philistine plain, the valley of 
Elah, the position of which is about 14 miles S.W. 
of Jemsalem : on this occasion the prowess of young 
David secured success to Ismel, and the toe was 
pursued to the gates of Gath and Ekron (1 Sam. 
xvii.). The power of the Philistines was, however, 
still intact on their own territory. The bolder 
warfare was continued. The scene of the next con- 
flict was far to the north, in tlie valley of Esdraelon. 
The battle on this occasion proved disastrous to the 
Israelites : Saul himself perished, and the Philistines 
penetrated across the Jordan, and occupied the for- 
saken cities (1 Sam. xxxi. 1-7). On the appoint- 
ment of David to be king over the united tribes, 
the Philistines attempted to countei balance the 
advantage by an attack on the jjei-sou of the 
king: they therefore penetrated into tlie valley of 
Kephaim, S.W. of Jerusalem, and even pushed for- 
ward an advanced post as far as Dethlehem ( I Chr. 
xi. 16). David twice attacked them at the former 
spot, and on eaoli occasion with signal success, in 
tlie first case capturing their images, in the second 
pursuing them “ from Geba until thou come to 
Gazer" (2 Sam. v. 17-25; 1 Chr. xiv. 8-16). 
Henceforth the Israelites appear as the aggressoi-s : 
about seven years after the defeat at Kephaim, 
David, who had now consolidate<l his power, at- 
tacked them on their own soil, and took Gath with 
its dependencies (1 Chr. xviii. 1), and thus (ac- 
cording to one interpretation of the obscure expres- 
sion ** Metheg-ammah ” in 2 Sam. viii. 1) “ he took 
the arm-bridle out of the hand of the Philistines,"' 
or (according to another) ** he took the bridle of the 
metropolis out of the hand of the Pliilistines " — 
meaning in either case that their ascendancy was 
utterly broken. The whole of Philistia was in- 
cluded ill Solomon's empire. The division of the 
empire at Solomon's death was favourable to the Phi- 
listine cause: Rehoboam secured himself against 
them by fortifying Gath and other dties bordering 
on the plain (2 Chr. xi. 8) : the Israelite monarchs 
were either not so prudent or not so powerful, for 
they allowed the Philistines to get hold of Gib- 
hethon (1 K. xv. 27, xvi. 15). Judah meanwhile 
had lost the tribute (2 Chr. xvii. 11). The in- 
creasing wetness of the Jewish monarchy under the 
attacks of Hazael led to the recovery of Gath, which 
was afterwards dismantled and probably destroyed 
by Uzziah (2 Chr. xxvi, 6 ; 2 K. xii. 17). We have 
reason to suppose that the Philistines were kept in 
subjection until the time of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 

A few years later the Philistin^, in conjunc- 
tion with the Syrians and Assyrians^ and perhaps 
as the subject-allies of the latter, carried on a series 
nf attacks on the kingdom of Israel (Is. ix. 11, 12), 


Hezekiah fbrmed an alliance with the Egyptians, as 
a counterpoise to the Assyrians, and the possession 
of Philistia became henceforth the turning-point oT 
the struggle between the two great empires of the 
East. The Assyrians under Tartan, the general of 
Sargon, made an expedition against Egypt, and took 
Ashdod,*as the key of that country (Is. xx. 1, 4, 5). 
Under Sennacherib Philistia was again the scene ol 
important operations. The Assyrian supremac^y 
was restoreil by Esar-haddon, and it seems piohable 
that the Assyrians retained their hold on Ashdod 
until its capture, after a long siege, by Psamme- 
tichus. It was about tftis time that Philistia was 
travei-sed by a v^st Scythian liorde on their way to 
Egypt. The Egyptian ascendancy was not as yet re- 
established, for we find the next king, Neco, compelled 
to besiege Gaza on his return from the battle of 
Megiddo. After the death of Neco, the contest was 
renewed between the Egyptians and the Chaldaeans 
under Nebuchadnezzar, and the result was specially 
disastrous to the Philistines. The “old hatred'' 
that the Philistines bore to the Jews was exhibited 
in acts of hostility at the time of the Babylonish 
captivity (Kz. xxv. 15-17): but on the retuin this 
was somewhat abated, lor some of the Jews married 
Philistine women, to the great scandal of their 
rulei-s’(Neli. xiii. 23, 24). From this time the 
history of Philisfia is absorbed in the struggles of 
the neighbouring kingdoms. The late-st notices 
of the Philistines as a nation, occur in 1 Macc. 
iii.-v. With regard to the institutions of the Phi- 
listines our information is very scanty. The five 
chief cities had, as early as the days of Joshua, con- 
stituted themselves into a confederacy, restricted, 
how'ever, in all probability, to matteis of offence 
and defence. Each was under the government of n 
prince whose official title wtis seren (Josh. xiii. 3 ; 
Judg. iii. 3, &c,), and occasionally sar (1 S»mi. 
xviii. 30, xxix. 6). Each town possessed its own 
territory. The Philistines appear to have been 
deeply imbued with superstition : they carried their 
idols with them on their campaigns (2 Sara. v. 21), 
and proclaimed their victories in their presence 
(1 Sam. xxxi. 9). The gods whom they chiefly 
worehipped were Dagon (Judg. xvi. 23; 1 Sam. v. 
3-5; 1 Chr. x. 10 ; 1 Macc. x. 83) ; Ashtaroth (1 


Sam. xxxi. 10; Herod, i. 105); Baal-zebub (2 K. 
i. 2-6) ; and Decerto, who was honoured at Ash- 
kelon (Diod. Sic. ii. 4), though unnoticed in tlie 
Bible. Priests aii<l divineis (1 Sara. vi. 2) were 
attached to the various seats of worship. 

Philol'ogOB. A Christian at Rome to whom St. 
Paul sends his salutation (Rom. xvi. 15). Pseudo- 
Hippolytus makes him one of the 70 disciples, and 
bishop of Sinope. 

Philosophy. It is the object of cha following 
article to give some account (I.) of that develop- 
ment of thought among the Jews which answered 
to the philosophy of the West : (II.) of the recogni- 
tion of the preparatory (propaedeutic) office of Greek 
philosophy in relation to Christianity ; (III.) of the 
systematic progress of Greek philosophy as foming 
a complete whole; and (IV.) of the contact of 
Christianity with philosophy.— I. I’he Philoso- 
phic Discipline op the Jews.— Philosophy, if 
we limit the word strictly to describe the fi-ee pur- 
suit of knowledge of which truth is the one com- 
plete end, is essentially of Western growth. In the 
East the search after wisdom has always been con- 
nected with practi^. The history of the Jews offere 
no exception to this remark : there is no Jewish 
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philoiophf properly so called. Tet on the other 
hand speculation and action meet in truth; and 
perha;)s the most obvious lesson of the Old Testa- 
ment lies in the gradual construction of a divine 
philosophy by fact, and not by speculation. The 
metliod of Greece was to proce^ from life to God ; 
the method of Israel (so to speak) was t<f proceed 
from God to life. The axioms of one system are the 
conclusions of the other. The one led to the succes- 
sive abandonment of the noblest domains of science 
which man had claimed oiiginally as his own, till 
it left bare systems of morality ; the other, in tlie 
fulness of time, prepared many to welcome the Christ 
— the Truth. The philosophy oj the Jews, using 
the word in a laige sense, is to be sought for rather 
in the piugress of the national life than in special 
books. Step by step the iilea of tlie family was 
raised into that of the people ; and the kingdom 
furnished the basis of those wider promises which 
included all nations in one kingdom of heaven. The 
social, the political, the cosmical relations of man 
were traced out gradually in relation to God. The 
philosophy of the Jews is thus essentially a moral 
philosophy, resting on a definite connexion with 
God. The doctrines of Creation and Piovidence, of 
an Infinite Divine Person and of a responsible human 
will, which elsewhere foim the ultimate limits of 
speculation, are heie assumed at the outset. The 
fundamental ideas of the Divine government found 
expression in words us well as in life. The Psalms, 
wluch, among the other infinite lessons which they 
convey, give a deep insight into the need of a per- 
sonal apprehension of tiuth, everywheie declare the 
absolute sovereignty of God over the material and 
moral worlds. One man among all is distiiiguishi^ 
among the Jews as “ the wise man.” The jjescrip* 
tion which is given of his writings serves as a com- 
mentary on the national view of philosophy (IK. 
iv. 30-33). The lesson of practiail duty, the full 
utterance of “ a large heart *’ (Ibid. 29), the careful 
study of God's creatures: this is the sum of wisdom. 
Yet in fact the veiy practical aim of this philosophy 
leads to the revelation of the most sublime tmth. 
Wisdom was gradually felt to be a Pereon, throned 
by God, and holding converse with men (Prov, 
viii.). She was seen to stand in open enmity with 
** the strange woman, ' who sought to draw them 
aside by sensuous attractions ; and thus a new step 
was made towards the central doctrine of Chris- 
tianity — the Incarnation of the Word. Two books of 
the Bible, Job and Ecclesiastes, of which the latter 
xt any rate belongs to the period of the close of the 
kingdom, appioach more nearly than any otheis to 
he type of philosophical discussions. But in both 
the problem is moial and not metaphysical. The 
one deals with the evils which afflict ** the perfect 
and upright the other with the vanity of all the 
pursuits and pleasures of earth. The method of 
inquiry is in both cases abrupt and irregular. The 
Captivity necessarily ezercis^ a profound iiifiuence 
upon Jewish thought. The teaching of Peraa seems 
to have been designed to supply important elements 
in the education of the chosen people. But it did yet 
more than this. The imagery of Ezekiel (chap, i.), 
gave an apparent sanction to a new form of mystic^ 

S ’ ition. It is uncertain at what date this earliest 
!a (». Tradition) received a definite foi*m ; 
but there can be no doubt that the two great divi- 
sions of which it is composed, ** the chariot ” (Mer- 
oaba/i, £z. i.) and “ the Creation ” ^ereshith, Gen. 
i*), found a wide development before the Christian 
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era. The first desalt with the manifestation of God 
in Himself; the second with His manifestation in 
Nature; and as the doctrine was handed down 
orally, it received njturnlly, both from its extent 
imd form, gi*eat additions fium foreign sources. On 
the one side it was open to the Peraian doctrine of 
emanation, on the other to the Christian docinne 
of the Incarnation ; an<l the tradition was deeply 
impressed by both before it was first committed to 
writing in the seventh or eighth centuiy. At pre- 
sent the original sources for the teaching of the 
Ivabbnla are the Sepher JetziraJi, or Book of Ci’ea- 
tion, and the Sepher Ilazokarj or Book of Splen- 
dour. The contact of the Jews with Persia thus 
gave rise to a traditional mysticism. Their contact 
with Greece was marked by the rise of distinct sects. 
In the third century u.c. the great doctor Antigonus 
of Socho bears a Greek name, and popular belief 
pointed to him as the teacher of Sadoc and Boethus, 
the supposed founders of Jewish rationalism. At 
any rate, we may date from this time the twofold 
division of Jewish speculation which corresponds to 
the chief tendencies of' practical philosophy. The 
Sadducees appear as the supfwtcrs of human free- 
dom in its widest scnjie ; the Pharisees of a religious 
Stoicism. At a later time the cycle of doctrine wa.s 
completed, when by a natural reaction the Essenes 
established a mystic Asceticism. The conception of 
wisdom which appeals in the Book of Proverbs 
was elaborated witli greater detail afterwards [Wis- 
dom OJ*' Solomon], both in Palestine [Ecclksias- 
Ticus] and in Egyjit ; but the doctrine of the Word 
is of greater speculative interest. The first use of 
the term Word {Mcmra)^ based upon the common 
foi mula of tlie piophets, is in the Targum of Onkelos 
(liistcent. n.o.), in which “the Word of God” is 
commonly substitutwl for God in His immediate, 
personal relations with man ; and it is probable that 
round this traditional rendering a fuller doctrine grew 
up. But there is a clear diflerence between the idea 
oi the Word then prevalent in Palestine and that cur- 
rent at Alexandria. In Palestine the Word appears 
as the outward mediator between God and man, like 
the Angel of the Covenant : at Alexandria it appears 
as the spiritual connexion which opens the way to 
revelation. The preface to St. John's Gospel in- 
cludes the element of truth in both.— -II. The Pa- 
tristic liECOGNlTlON OP THE PROPAEDEUTIC 
Office of Greek Philosophy. — The Divine dis- 
cipline of the Jews was in nature essentially moial. 
The lessons which it was designed to teach were 
embodied in the family and the nation. Yet this 
was not in itself a complete discipline of our nature. 
.The reason, no less than the will and the afiectioiis, 
had an office to discharge in preparing man for the 
Incarnation. The process and the i^ue in the two 
cases weie widely difterent, but they were in some 
sense complementary. Even in time this relation 
holds good. The divine kingdom of the Jews was 
just overthrown when free speculation arose in the 
Ionian colonies of Asia. The teacliing of the last 
prophet nearly synchronised with the death of So- 
crates. All other differences between the discipline 
of reason and that of revelation are implicitly in- 
cluded in their fundamental difference of method. 
Philosophy failed as a religious teacher practically 
(Rom. 1 . 21, 22), but it bore noble witness to an 
inward law (l^m, ii. 14, 15). In its purest and 
grandest forms it was a schoolmaster to bring 
to Christ.” This function of ancient philosophy is 
distinctly recognised by many of the greatest of the 
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fathers. But the same writers in other places sought 
to explain the partial harmony of Philosophy and 
Kevelation by an original connexion of the two. 
The use which was made heathen speculation 
by heretical writers was one gi’eat cause of its dis- 
paragement by their catholic antagonists. This 
variety of judgment in the heat of controversy was 
inevitable. The full impoiiance of the history of 
ancient Philosophy was then first seen when all ri- 
valry was over, and it became possible to contem- 
plate it as a whole, animated by a graat law, often 
trembling on the verge of Truth, and sometimes by 
a “ bold venture V claiming the heritage of Faith.— 
III. The Development of Greek Philosophy. 
— ^The vaiious attempts which have been made to 
derive Western Philosophy from Eastern souices 
have signally failed. It is true that in some degree 
the character of Greek speculation may liave been 
influenced, at least in its eai liest stages, by religious 
ideas which were originally introduced from the 
East; but this indirect influeiu® does not affect 
the real originality of the great Greek teachers. The 
very value of Greek teaching lies in the fact that it 
was, as far as is possible, a result of simple Reason, 
or, if Faith asserts its prerogative, the distinction is 
sharply marked. Of the various classifications of 
the Greek schools which have been proposed the 
simplest and truest seems to be that which divides 
the history of Philosophy into threfe great periods, 
tlie first reaching to the era of the Sophists, the 
next to the death of Aristotle, the third to the 
Christian era. In the first period the world object- 
ively is the great centre of inquiry ; in the second, 
the “ideas” of things, truth, and being; in the 
third, the chief interest of philosophy fills back 
upon the practical conduct of life. After the Chris- 
tian era philosophy ceased to have any true vitality 
in Greece, but it made fresh efforts to meet the 
changed conditions of life at Alexandria and Rome. 
1. The pre-Socratic Schools , — The first Greek phi- 
losophy was little more tlian an attempt to follow 
out in thought tlie mythic cosmogonies of earlier 
poets. What is the one permanent element which 
underlies the changing forms of things ? — ^this was 
the primary inquiiy to which the Tonic school en- 
deavoured to find an answer. TiialES (cir. B.C. 
610*625) pointed to moisture (water) as the one 
source and supporter of life. Anaximenes (cir. 
B.C. 520-480) substituted air for water. At a 
much later date (cir. B.C. 450) Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia i-cpresented this elementary “ air” as endowed 
with intelligence. The atomic theory of Demo- 
critus feir. B.C. 460-357) offered another and 
more plausible solution. The motion of his atoms 
included the action of force, but he wholly omitted 
eo account for its source. Meanwhile another mode 
of speculation had aiisen in the same school. In 
place of one definite element Anaximander (b.c. 
610-547) suggested the unlimited as the adequate 
origin of all special existences. And somewhat more 
than a century later AnaxagoRAS summed up tlie 
result of Buch a line of speculation ; “ All things 
were together ; then mind came and disposed them 
in oixier.'* I'hus we are left face to face with an 
ultimate duali;>m. The Eleatic school stai'ted from 
an opposite point of view. XENOPHANES (cir. B.C. 
530-50) “ looked up to the whole heaven and said 
that the One is God.” Thales gods in all 
things : Xenophanes saw all things in God ” (Thirl- 
wall, Hist, of Gr, ii. 136). Parmenides of Elea 
'».C. 500) substituted abstract “ being ” for God ” 
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m the system of Xenophanes, and distingnished 
with precision the functions of sense and luasen. 
Zeno of Elea (cir. b.c. 450) developwl with logical 
ingenuity the contradictions involved in our percep- 
tions of things, and thus formally prepared the way 
for scepticism. The teaching of Heraclitus (b.C. 
500) otfera a complete contrast to that of the Ele- 
atics. So far from contrasting the existent and the 
phenomenal, he boldly identified being with change. 
Rest and continuance is death. That which is is 
the instantaneous balance of contending poweis. 
The philosophy of Pythagoras (cir. b.c, 840-510; 
is subordinate in interest to his social and political 
theories, thoughgit supplies a link in the coarse of 
speculation : others had laboured to trace a unity in 
the worhl in the presence of one underlying eJemeiit 
or in the idea of a whole ; he sought to combine the 
separate harmony of parts with total unity. Nu- 
merical unity includes the finite mid the infinite; 
and in the relations of number there is a perfect 
symmetry, as all spring out of the fundamental 
unit. Thus numbei-s seemed to Pythagoras to be 
uot only “patterns” of things, but causes of their 
being. 2. The Socratio Schools . — In the second 
period of Greek philosophy the scene and subject 
were both changed. A philosophy of ideas, using 
the term in its widest sense, suoce^ed a philosophy 
of nature. In three generations Greek speculation 
reached its greatest glory in the teaching of Socrates. 
Plato, and Aristotle. The famous sentence in which 
Aristotle characterises the teaching of Socrates 
(b.C. 468-399) places his scientific position in the 
clearest light. Therd are two things, he says, which 
we may rightly attribute to Socrates, inductive rea- 
soning, and general defiiiitioii. By the first he 
endeav/>ured to discover the permanent element which 
underlies the changing forms of appearances aiul the 
varieties of opinion: by the second he fixetl the 
truth which he hail thus gained. But, besides this, 
Socrates rendered another service to truth. Ethics 
occupied in his investigations the primal y place 
which had hitherto been held by Physics. The great 
aim of his induction waste establish the sovereignty 
of Virtue. He affirmed the existence of a universfil 
law of right and wrong. He connected philosophy 
with action, both in detail apd in general. On the 
one side he upheld the supremacy of Conscience, on 
the other the working of Providence. Not the least 
fruitful characteristic of his teaching was what may 
be called its d(>sult.oriness. As a result of this, the 
most confiictiiig opinions were maintained by some 
of his professed followers who carried out isolated 
fragments of his teaching to extrame conclusions 
The truths which they distoited were emboilied at 
a later time in more reasonable forms, Plato alone 
(B.C. 430-347), by the breadth and nobleness of his 
teaching, was the true successor of Socrates ; with 
fuller detail and greater elaborateness of pirts, his 
philosophy was as manysided as that of his master. 
Plato possessed two commanding powers, which, 
though apparently incompatible, are in the highest 
sense complementary ; a matchless destructive dia- 
lectic, and a creative imagination. His famous doc- 
trines of Ideas and Recollection aie a solution by 
imagination of a logical difficulty. The “ myths ” 
of Plato play a most important pai*t in his 
system. They answer in the philosopher to Faith 
in the Christian. The great difference between 
Plato and Aristotle (b.o. 384-822) lies in the 
use which Plgto thus made of imagination as 
the exponent of instinct. The dialectic of Plato if 
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not hiferior to thnt of Aristotle, and Aristotle ex- 
hibits traces of poetic power not unworthy of Plato ; 
but Aristotle never allows imagination to influence 
his final decision. He elaborated a perfect method, 
and he used it with perfect fairness. His writings, 
if any, contain the highest utterance of pure reason. 
Looking back on all the earlier efforts of philosophy, 
he pronounced a calm and final judgment. It fol- 
lows necessarily that the Platonic doctrine of ideas 
was emphatically rejected by Aristotle, who gave, 
however, the final development to the original con- 
ception of Socrates. With Socrates “ ideas ” (gene- 
ral definitions) were mere abstractions ; with Plato 
they had an absolute existence ; wy;h Aristotle they 
had no existence separate from things in which they 
were realised, though the form which answers to 
the Platonic idea, was held to be the essence of the 
tiling itself. There is one feature common in essence 
tf> the systems of Plato and Aristotle which has not 
yet been noticed. In both, Ethics is a part of 
Politics. 3. The post^Socratic ScJtiools. — After 
Aristotle, Philosophy took a new direction. Specul- 
ation became mainly personal. Epicurus (b.c. 
352-270) defined the object of Philosophy to be 
the attainment of a happy life. The pursuit of 
truth for its own sjike he regarded as superfluous. 
He rejected dialectics as a useless study, and accepted 
the senses, in the widest acceptation of the teim, as 
the ciiterion of truth. Physics he subordinated 
entirely to Ethics. But he differed widely from the 
Cyrenaics in his view of happiness. The happiness 
at which the wise man aims is to be found, he said, 
not in momentary gratificatian, but in lifelong 
pleasure. It does not consist iieccssai ily in excite- 
ment or motion, but often in absolute tranquillity. 
The gods, who were assumed te be supreinely^happy 
and eternal, were absolutely free from the distrac- 
tions and emotions consequent on any care for the 
world or man. All things were supposed to come 
into being by chance, and so pass away. The indi- 
vidual was left master of his own life. While Epi- 
curus assertc*d in this manner the claims of one part 
of man’s nature in the conduct of life, Zeno of 
Citium (cir. n.C. 280), with equal partiality, advo- 
cated a purely spiritual (intellectual) morality. 
The opposition between the two was complete. The 
infinite, chance-fonned worlds of the one stand over 
against the one harmonious world of the other. On 
the one side araGods r^ardless of material things, 
on the other a Being penneating and vivifying all 
creation. This differance necessarily found its chief 
expression in Ethics. For when the IStoics taught that 
there were only two principles of things. Matter, 
and God, Fate, Reason, it followed that the active 
principle in man is of Divine origin, and that his 
duty is to live confoi'mably to natura. All external 
things were indifferent. Keaeon was the absolute 
sovereign of man. In one point the Epicureans and 
Stoics were agreed. They both regarded the hap- 
piness and ciiltui'e of the individual as the highest 
good. Meanwhile in the New Academy Platonism 
degenerated into scepticism. Epicurus found an 
authoi'itative rule in the senses. The Stoics took 
refuge in what seems to answer to the modem, doc- 
trine of “ common sense,” and maintained that the 
senses give a dii’ect knowledge of the object. Cab- 
i^EADES (B.C. 213-129) combated these views, and 
showed that sensation cannot be proved to declare 
the real nature, but only some of the effects, of i 
ihing». Scepticism I’cmained as t%s last issue of 
Hipeculation. But though the Greek philosophers 
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fell short of their liighest aim, it n^s no words to 
show the work which they did as pioneers of a utii- 
veisal Church. Step by step great questions w«ra 
proposed — Fate, Providence — Conscience, Law — the 
State, the Man — and answers were given, which ara 
the more instructive because they arc generally one^ 
sided. The complete course of Philosophy was run 
before tlie Chi istiaii era, but theie were yet two 
mixed systems afterwards which oifered some novel 
features. At Alexandria Platonism was united witli 
various elements of E.'w;tem speculation, and for 
several centuries exeicised an important influence on 
Christian doctrine. At Rome Stoicism was vivified 
by the spirit of the old republic, and exhibited the 
extreme Western tvpe of Philosophy. Of the firat 
nothing can be said here. But the Roman Stoicism 
calls for brief notice from its supposed connexion 
with Christian morality (SENECA, f A. D. 65 ; 
Ewctetus, t «ir. a.d. 115; M. Aurelius An- 
toninus, 121-180). The superficial coincidences 
of Moicism with the N. T. are certainly numerous. 
Coincidences of thought, and even of language, might 
easily be multiplied. But beneath this external re- 
scmWaiice of Stoicism to Christianity the later Stoics 
were fundamentally oppo.sc<i to it. For good and 
for they were the Pharisees of the Gentile 
world. Their worship was a sublime egotism. The 
Stoicism of M. Aurelius gives many of the moral 
precepts of the Gospel, but without their founda- 
tion, which can find no place in his system. The 
real elements of gieatiiess in M. Aurelius are many, 
and truly Roman ; but the study of his Meditations 
by the side of the N. T. can leave little doubt that 
he could not have helped to give a national standing- 
place to a Cyatholic Church.— IV. Christianity 

IN CONTACT WITH ANCIENT PlIILOSOfHV. — The 
only direct trace of the contact of Christianity with 
Western Philosophy in the N. T. is in the account 
of St. Paul’s visit to Athens (Acts xvii. 18), and 
there is nothing in the apostolic wntings to show 
that it exercised any important influence upon the 
■ally Church (comp. 1 Cor. i. 22-4). But it was 
iiherwise with Eastern speculation, which penetrated 
more deeply thiough the mass of the iieople. The 
“ phihisophy ” against which the Colossians were 
warned (Col. ii. 8) seems undoubtedly to have been 
of Eastern origin, containing elements similar to 
those which were afterwards embodied in various 
shapes of Gnosticism, as a selfish asceticism, and a 
sujjeratitious reverence for angels (Col. ii. 16-23); 
and in the Epistles to Timothy, addi’cssed to Ephesus, 
in which city St. Paul anticipated the rise of false 
teaching (Acts. xx. 30), two distinct forms of erroi 
may be traced in addition to Judaism, due more o' 
less to the same influence. The writings of the 
sub-npostolic age, with the exception of the famous 
anecdote of Justin Martyi* {DiaL 2-4), throw little 
light upon the relations of Christianity and Philo- 
sophy. One book, however, has been preseiwed in 
various shapes, which, though still unaccountably 
neglected in Church histories, contains a vivid deli- 
neation of the speculative struggle which Christianity 
had to maintain with Judaism and Heathenism. 
The Clementine ffomiltes and Recognitions are a 
kind of Philosophy of Religion, and in subtlety and 
richness of thought yield to no early Chiistian wMt* 
ings. At the close of the second century, when the 
Churah of Alexandria came into marked intellectual 
pre-eminence, the mutual influence of Christianity 
and Neo-Platonisqi opene*i a new field of specul- 
ation, or rather the two systems were presented in 
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foims designed to meet the acknowledged wants of 
the time. Neo-Platonism was, in fiict, an attempt 
to seize the spirit of Christianity apart from its 
historic basis and human elements. The want which 
the Alexandrine Fathers endeavoured to satisfjf is in 
a great measnre the want of our own time. If 
Christianity be Truth, it must have points of special 
connexion with all nations and all periods. Chris- 
tian Philosophy may be in one sense a contradiction 
ill terms, for Christianity confessedly derives its first 
principles from revelation, and not finm simple 
reason ; but thei-e is no less a true Philosophy of 
Christianity, wlych aims to show how completely 
these meet the instincts and aspirations of all ages. 
The exposition of such a Philosoj)hy would be the 
work of a modern Origeii. 

Phin'ees. 1. The son of Eleazar son of Aaron 
(1 Esdr. V. 5 ; viii. 2, 29 ,• 2 Esdr. i. 2h ; lilcchis. 
xlv. 23 ; 1 Macc. ii. 26).— 2. Phinehas the son of 
Eli, 2 Esdr. i. 2o(.— 3. A Priest or Levite of the 
time ot’Ezia, father of Eleazar (1 E^dr. viii. 63).— 
4. 1 Esdr. V. ol. [Paskah, 2.] 

Phin'ehas. Son of Eleazar and grandson of Aaron 
(Ex. vi. 25). His motliHr is lecorded as one of the 
d.iugliters of Puticl. Pliinehas is inemomble for 
having while quite a youth, by his zeal and energy 
at the critical moment of the licentious idolatry of 
Shittim, appeased the divine wrath and put a stop 
to the plague which was destroying the nation 
(Nnm. XXV. 7). For this he was rewarded by the 
special approbation of Jehovah, and by a promise 
tluvt the priesthood should remain in his family for 
ever (10-13), He was appointed to accompany as 
priest the expedition by which the Midianites were 
destroyed (xxxi. 6), Many years later he also headed 
the party .who were despatched from Shiloh to re- 
inonsti'ate against the Altar which the trans-Jor- 
danic tribes were reported to have built near Jordan 
(Josh, x.'fii. 13-32J. In the partition of the country 
he received an allotment of his own — a hill on Mount 
Ephraim which bore his name — Gibeath-Pineluis. 
Here his father was buried (Josh, xxiv, 33). During 
tlie life of Phinehas he appears to have been the 
chief of the great family of the Korahites or Korhites 
who guard^ the entrances to the sacred tent and 
the whole of the sacred camp (1 Chr. ix. 20). After 
Eleazar’s death he became high priest — the 3rd of 
the series. In this capacity he is introduced as 
giving the oracle to the nation during the whole 
struggle with the Benjamites on tlie matter of Gibeah 
(Judg. XX. 28). I'lie verse which clones the Book of 
Joshua is ascribed to Phinehas, as the description 
of the death of Moses at the end of Deuteronomy is 
to Joshua. The tomb of Phinehas, a place of great 
resort to both Jews and Samaritans, is shown .at 
Awertahf four miles S.E. oi' Nablus.»^2, Second son 
of Eli (1 Sam. i. 3, ii. 34, iv. 4, 11, 17, 19, xiv. 3). 
Pliinehas was killed with his brother by the Philis- 
tines when the ark was captured. He is intro- 
duced, apparently by mistake, in the genealogy of 
Ezm in 2 Esdr. i. 2a.— 8. A Levite of EziVs time 
(Ezr. viiv 33), unless the meaning be that Eleazar 
was of the family of the great Phinehas. 

Fhi'soa. The Greek form of the name PisoN 
fEcclus. xxiv. 25). 

Phleg'oxL. A Christian at Rome whom St. Paul 
salutes (^Itom. xvi. 14). Pseudo-Hippolytus makes ; 
him one of the seventy disciple^ and bishop of j 
Marathon. I 

PllMliie, the first, and one of tlie most import- S 
Bikt, of the Christian persons the detailed mention | 
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of whom fills nearly all the last chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans. What is said other (Rom. 
xvi. 1, 2) is worthy of especial notice, because of its 
bearing on the question of the deaconesses of the 
Apostolic Church. 

Phoeni'ce, Phoenie'ia, a tract of country, of 
which Tyre and Sidon weie the principal cities, to 
the north of Palestine, along the coast of the Mali- 
termneari Sea ; bounded by that sea on the west, 
and by the mountain range of Lebanon on the ea.st. 
The name was not the one by which its native iuhab- 
itauts called it, but was given to it by the Greeks, 
The native name of Phoenicia was Kenaan (Canaan) 
or Kufi., signifying lowland, so named in contrast to 
the adjoining Aram, ». e. Highland ; the Hebiew 
name of Syria. The length of coast to which the 
name of Phoenicia was applied varied at different 
times, and may be regarded uiuler different aspects 
before and after the lo>s of its independence. 1. 
What may be termed Phoenicia Proper was a narrow 
undulating plain, extending from the pass of Jida 
el^Bcydd or Aht/ddy the “ Promontori um Album” 
of the ancients, about six miles south of Tyre, to 
the NaJir el-Atihj, the ancient Bostrenus, two miles 
north of Sidon, The j)laiii is only 28 miles in 
length. Its average bieadth is about a mile; but 
near Sidon, the mountains retreat to a distance of 
two miles, and near Tyre to a distance of live miles. 
2. A still longer district, which afterwauls became 
fairly eiititlefl to the name of Phoenicia, extended up 
the coast to a point marked by the island ot'Aradus, 
and by Antaradns towards the north ; the bouthern 
Iwundary remaining the same as in Phoenicia Pioper, 
Plioenicia, thus defined, is estimated to have been 
about 120 miles in length ; while its breadth, be- 
tween Lebanon and tlie sea, never exceeded 20 miles, 
and was generally much less. Scarcely 16 geograph- 
ical miles farther north than Sidon was Berytus; 
with a roadstead so well suited for the purposes of 
modern navigation that, under the mo<lcrri name of 
Beirouti it has eidipsed both Sidon and Tyre as an 
cm|X)riura for Syria. Still fai tlier north was By- 
blus, tlieGebal of the Bible (Ez. xxvii. 9), inhabited 
by seamen and calkers. It still retains in Aiabic 
the kiinlreil name of Jehdl. Then came Tripolis 
(now Tarubulns), said to have been founded by 
colonists from Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus, with three 
distinct towns. And lastly, towards the extieme 
point north was Aradus itself, tlie Aivad of Gen. x, 
18, and Ez. xxvii. 8 ; situated, like Tyre, on a small 
island near the mainland, and founded by exiles fiom 
Sidon. The whole of l*hoenicia Proper is well wa^ 
tered by vai ious streams from the adjoining hills, 
I’he havens of 3’yre and Sidon afforded water of suf- 
ficient depth for all the requirements of ancient 
navigation, and the neighbouring range of the Le- 
banon, in its extensive forests, furnished what then 
seemed a nearly inexhaustible supply of timber for 
ship-building. In reference to the period when the 
Phoenicians had lost their independence, scarcely 
any two Greek and Homan writers give precisely 
the same geographical boundaries to Phoenicia. In 
the Old Testament, the word Phoenicia does not 
occur, as might be expected from its being a Greek 
name. In the Apocrypha, it is not defined, though 
spoken of as being, with Coele-Syria, under one mili- 
tary commander (2 Macc. iii. 5, 8, viii. 8, x. 11 ; 

3 Macc. iii. 15). In the New Testament, the word 
occurs only in three passages. Acts xi. 19, xv. 3, 
zzi. 2 ; and not one of these affoi*ds a clae,a« to 
how fhi- the wnter deemed Phoenicia to extend. 
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IPhoenio'iaili. The name of the nice who in| 
eai liest lecorde^ history inhabited Phoenicia, and who 
wete the gieat mantime and commercial people of 
the ancient world. Without dwelling on matters 
which belong more strictly to the articles Tyre and 
SiDON, it may bo proper to touch on certain points 
connected with the language, lace, tiade, and re- 
ligion of the Phoenicisins, which may tend to throw 
light on Biblical histoiy and literature. — I. The 
Phoenician language belonged to that family of lan- 
guages which, by a name not altogether free from 
objection, but now generally adopted, is called 
“ ^hemit^c.*’ Under this name are included three 
distinct branches: — 1st, Arabic, to which belongs 
Aethiopian as an oifslioot of the Southern Arabic or 
Himyaritic. 2ndly, Aramaic, ^e vernacular lan- 
guage of Palestine at the time ofChiist. 3rdly, 
Hebrew, in which by far the greatest part of the 
Old Testament was composed. Now one of the 
most inteicsting points to the Biblical student con- 
nected with Phoenician, is, that it does not belong to 
either of the two first branches, but to the third; 
and that it is in fiict so closely allied to Hebrew, 
that Phoenician and Hebrew, though difierent dia- 
lerts, may practically be regarded as the same lan- 
guage. This may be shown iu the following way : 
— 1st. Testimony is borne to the kinship of the two 
languages by Augustine and Jerome, in whose time 
Phoenician or Carthaginian was still a living lan- 
guage. 2ndly. These statements are fully con- 
firmed by a passage of Carthaginian preserved in the 
Pocnuhis of Plautus, act v. scene 1, and accom- 
panied by a Latin trausLation as part of the play, 
jrdly. The close kinship of the two languages is, 
moreover, strikingly confirmeH by veiy many Phoe- 
nician and Carthaginian names of places and persons, 
which, destitute of meaning in Greek and Latin, 
through which languages they have beconM widely 
known, and having sometimes in those languages 
occasioned false etymologies, become really signific- 
fint in Hebrew. 4thly, The same conclusion arises 
fiom the examination of Phoenician inscriptions, 
pioseived to the present day: all of which cjui be 
interpreted, with more or less certainty, through 
Hebrew. Such inscriptions are of thjee kinds : — 
Ist, on gems and seals; 2ndly, on coins of the 
Phoenicians and of their colonies; Srdly, on stone. 
— II. Concerning the original lace to which the 
Phoenicians belonged, nothing can be known with 
certainty, because they are found already established 
along tlie Mediterranean Sea at the earliest dawn of 
authentic history, and for centuries afterwards there 
is no record of their origin. According to llercxlotus 
(vii. 89), they said of themselves in his time that 
they came in days of old from the shores of the 
Red Sea ; and in this there would be nothing in the 
slightest degree improbable, as they spoke a language 
cognate to that of the Arabians, w’ho inhabited the 
east coast of that sea ; and both Hebrew and Ambic, 
as well as Aramaic, are seemingly derived from some 
one Shemitic language now lost. Still neither the 
truth nor the fiilsehood of the tradition can now be 
proved. But there is one point respecting their 
race which can be proved to be in the highest degree 
probable, and which has peculiar interest as bearing 
on the Jews, viz. that the Phoenicians were of the 
same race as the Canaanites, This remarkable fact, 
which, taken in connexion with the language of the 
Phoenicians, leads to some intererting results, is ren- 
^eiTd probable by the following circumstances ; — 1st. 
The native name of Phoenicia was Canaan, a name 
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Signifying “ lowland/' This was well g.ven to ‘the 
narrow slip of plain between the Lebanon and the 
MediteiTanean Sea, in contrast to the elevateil moun- 
tain-range adjoining. 2ndly. This is further cou- 
fiimed through the name in Africa whereby the 
Carthaginian Phoenicians called themselves, as at- 
tested by Augustine, who states that the peohants in 
his part of Africa, if asked of what race they wei*e, 
would answer, in Punic or Phoenician, “ Canaan* 
ites.” Srdly. The conclusion thus suggested is 
strongly suppoited by the tradition that the names 
of persons and places in the laud of Canaan — not 
only when the Israelites invaded it, but likewise 
previously, when “there were yet but a few of 
them," and Abraham is said l(f have visite«l it— 
were Phoenician or Hebrew : such, for example, as 
Abimelek, “Father of the king’* (Gen. xx. 2); 
Melchizedek, “ King of righteousness” (xiv. 18); 
Ivrjath-sepher, “city of the book” (Josh. xv. 15). 
—III. In regard to Phoenician trade, as connected 
with the Israelites, the following points aie worthy 
of notice. 1. Up to the time of David, not one of 
the twelve tribes seems to have possessed a single 
harbour on the sea-coast ; it was imfiossible theie- 
fore that they could become a commercial people, 
Bui fiom the time that David had conquered Edom, 
an opening for trade was afforded to the Isiaelites. 
The command of Ezion-geber near Eiath, in tlie land 
of Edom, enabled tliem to engage in the navigation 
of the Bed Sea. As they were novices, however, at 
sailing, as the navigation of the Ked Sea, owing to 
its curients, winds, and rocks, is dangerous even 
to modern sailors, and as the Phoenicians, during 
the peiiod of the independence of Edom, were pro- 
bably allowed to tiade from Eziou-geber, it was 
politic iu Solomon to permit the Phoenicians of 'fyre 
to have docks, and build ships at Ezion-geber on 
condition that his sailois and vessels might have the 
benefit of their experience. The lesults seem to have 
Ijeen strikingly successful. 2. After the division into 
two kingdoms, the curtain falls on any commercial 
relation between the Israelites and Phoenicians until 
a 1 elation is brought to notice, by no means brotherly, 
as m the fleets which navigated the Red Sea, nor 
fiiendly, us between buyeis and sellers, but humili- 
ating ami cxasjTerating, as between the buyers and 
the bought. The relation is meant which existed 
between the two nations when Israelites were sold 
as slaves by Phoenicians. It was a custom in anti- 
quity, wlieii one nation went to war against another, 
for merchants to be present in one or other of the 
hostile camps, in order to purchase prisoners of wai- 
ns slaves (I Mace. iii. 41 ; 2 Macc. v. 14). Now 
tliiff practice is alluded to iu a threatening manner 
against the Phoenicians by the prophets (Joel iii. 4, 
and Am. i. 9, 10), about 800 yeara before Christ. 
I’he circumstances which led to this state of things 
may bo thus explained. After the division of the two 
kingdoms, there is no trace of any friendly relation 
between the kingdom of Judah and the Phoenicians. 
The attempt of .Jehoshaphat to renew the trade of 
the Jews in the Ked Sea failed, and in the reign of 
Jehoiani, Jehoshaphat’s son, Edom revolted from 
Judah and established its independence; so that if 
the Phoenicians wished to despatch trading vessels 
from Ezion-geber, Edom was the power which it was 
mainly their interest to conciliate, and not Judah. 
Under these circumstances the Phoenicians seem, 
not only to have purchased and to have sold again 
as slaves, ani!^ probably in some instances to hav' 
kidnapped inhabitants of Judah, but even to have 
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sold thorn to their enemies the Edomites. 3. The the ancient Hebrew letters, substantially the same 
only otlier notice in the Old Testament of ti'ade be- as Phoenician, agree closely with ancient Oreek 
tween the Phoenicians and the Ismlites is in the lettera. As to the mode in which letters were in- 
acccunt given by the propliet Ezekiel of the trade vented, some ctue is aifoi’ded by some of the early 
of 'ry*'® 17). While this account suppli^ Hebrew and the Phoeniciain characters, which evid- 

viduable information respecting the various com- ently aimed, although very rudely, like the draw- 
niercial dealings of the most illustrious of Phoe- ing of veiy young children, to represent the object 
nician cities, it likewise makes direct mention of the which tl^e name of the letter signified. [Writing.] 
exports to it from Palestine. It is suggested by In conclusion, it may not be unimpoi’tant to obsej-ve 
Hecren in his Historical jResearcheSy ii. 117, that that, although so many letter's of the Greek alplia- 
the fact of Palestine being, as it were, the gi^anary Iwft have a meaning in Hebrew or Phoenician, yet 
of Phoenicia, explains in the clearest manner the their Greek names are not in the Hebrew or Phoe- 
lasting peace that prevailed between the two coun- nician, but in the Aramaic loi'in ; and althougli 
tries. —IV, The religion of the Phoenicians is a this fact by itself is not suHicient to support an 
subj^t of vast extent and considerable perplexity in elalwrate theory on the subject, it seems in favour, 
details, but of its general features as l^arhig upon a.s far as it goes;, of the conjecture that when the 
the religion of the Hebrews there can be no doubt. Gieeks oiiginally received the knowledge of letters, 
As opposed to Monotheism, it was a Pantheistical tlie names by which tlic several letters were taught 
])ersot;ilication of the fojces of nature, and in its to them were Aramaic. Still this must not be 


most philosophical shadowing forth of the Supreme 
powers, it may be said to have represented the 
male and female principles of production. In its 
popular form, it was especially a worship of the 
sun, moon, and five planets, or, as it might have 
been ex[)res.sed according to ancient notions, of the 
seven planets — the most beautiful, and perhaps 
the most natural, form of idolatry ever presented 
to the human imagination. These planets, however, 
were not regarded as lifeless globes of matter, obe- 
<lieiit to physical Iaw.s, but as intelligent animated 
powei-s, influencing the human will, and controlling 
human destinies. It will be proper here to point 
out certain effects which the circum.stance of their 
being worshipped in Phoenicia produced upon the 
Hebiew.s. 1. In the firet place, their worship was 
a constant temptivtion to Polytheism and idolatiy. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the Phoenicians, as 
a great coifimercial people, were more generally 
intelligent, and as we should now say civilised, than 
the inland agricultural population of Palestine. 
When the simple-minded Jews, therefore, came in 
contact with a people more vei'satile and, apparently, 
more enlightened than themselves, but who never- 
theless, either in a philosophical or in a popular 
form, admitted a system of Polytheism, an iiifiuence 
would be exerted on Jewish minds, tending to make 
them regard their exclusive devotion to their own 
one God, Jehovah, however transcendent His attri- 
butes, as unsocial and morose. 2. The Phoenician 
religion was likewise in other respects deleterious to 
the inhabitants of Palestine, being in .some points 
essentially demoralising. For example, it sanctioned 
the dreadful superstition of burning children as sacri- 
fices to a Phoenician god. Again, parts of the Phoe- 
nicitui religion, especially the worehip of A.starte, 
tended to encourage dissoluteness in the l elations of 
the sexes, and even to sanctify impurities of the 
most abominable description. — V. 'fhe most im- 
poi-tant intellectual invention of man, that of lettere, 
was universally asserted by the Greeks and Komans 
to have been communicated by the Phoenicians to 
the Greeks (Her. v. 57, 58 ; Lucan, Hhars. iii. 220, 
221). This belief, however, was not miivei:sal; 
and Pliny flie Elder expresses his own opinion that 
they were of Assyrian origin, while he relates the 
epinioa of Gcllius that they were invented by the 
Egyptians, and of others that thej were invented 
u The names of the letters in the 

Hebrew alphabet are hi accoi-danco vrith the belief 
tnat Phoenicians oommunicated ^he knowledge 
of letters to the Greeks. Moivovcr, as to writing, 


regarded in any way as proving that the alpliabet 
was invented by those who spoke the Aramaic lan- 
guage. This is a wholly distinct question, and fai* 
more obscure. 

Phor'OB = PAROSll ( 1 Esdr. V. 9, ix. 26). 

Fhryg'ia. Perliaps there is no geogi aphical term 
in the New Testament which is less capable of an 
e.xact definition. In fact there was no Itoman pro- 
vince of Phrygia till considerably after the first 
establishment of Christianity in the penin.sula of 
Asia Minor. The word was rather ethnological 
than political, and denoted, in a vague manner, the 
westeni part of the central region of that penin-sula. 
Accoixlingly, in two of the three places where it is 
used, it is mentioned in a manner not intended to 
be precise (Acts xvi. 6, xviii. 23). By Phrygia we 
must understand an extensive district, which coii- 
ti-ibutcd portions to several Roman provinces, and 
vai*yin^^ portions at different times. 

Phnd = Phut f Jud. ii. 23 j comp. Kz. xxvii, 10) 

Phu'rall, Gideon^s .servant, probably bis armour- 
bearer (comp. 1 Sam. xiv. 1), who accompinied 
him in his midnight visit to the camp of the Midi- 
anites (Judg. vii. 10, 11). 

Phn'rim, Esth. xi. 1. [Purtm.] 

Phnt, Put, the third name in the list of the 
sons of Ham (Gen. x. 6 ; 1 Chr. i. 8), elsewhere 
applied to an African country or people. In the list 
it follow.s Cu.sh and Mizraim, and precedes Canaan. 
We cannot place the tract ot’ Phut out of Africa, 
and it would thus seem that it was almost parallel 
to that of the Mizniites, as it could not be farthei 
to the north: this position would well agree with 
Libya. The few mentions of Phut in the Bible 
clearly indicate a country or people of Africa, and, 
it must be added, probably not far from Egypt (Is, 
Ixvi. 19 ; Nah. iii. 9 ; Jer. xlvi. 9 j Ez. xxvii. 10, 
XXX, 5, x.xxviii. 5), From these jiassages we cannot 
infer anything as to the exact position of this 
country or people ; unless indeed in Nahum, Cu.sh 
and Phut, Mizraim and Lubim, are respectively 
connected, which might indicate a position south of 
Egypt. In the ancient Egyptian inscriptions we 
find two names that may be com^iared to the 
Biblical Phut. The tribes or peoples called the 
Nine Bows, IX PETU or IX NA-PETU, might 
partly or wholly represent Phut. Their situation 
is doubtful, and they arc nc\"er found in a geogra- 
phicid list. The second name is that of Nubia. 
'fO-PET, “ the region of the Bow," also called TO- 
ME RU-PET, ** Uie region, the island of the Bow," 
w'hcnce we conjecture the name of Meroe to come, 
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In thd g^raphical lists the latter form occurs m 
that a people, ANU-MEUU-PET. The Coptic 
niphawt must also be compared with Phut* The 
first syllable being Che uitide, the word nearly re- 
sembles the Hebrew name. It is applied to the 
western part of Lower Egypt beyond the Delta; 
and Champoilion conjectures it to mean the Libyan 
part of Egypt, so called by the Gi’eeks. To take a 
broad view of the question, all the names which we 
have mentioned may be reasonably connected with 
the Hebrew Phut ; and it may be supposed that the 
Naphtuhim were Mizraites in the territory of Phut, 
pciiia|>s intei mixed with peoples of the latter stock. 
It is, however, reasonable to supixise that the PET 
of the ancient Egyptians, as a geographical desig- 
nation, corresponds to the Phut of^the Bible, which 
would therefore denote Nubia or the Nubians, the 
/o liner, if we ai’e strictly to fallow the Egyptian 
uwige. 

PhaVah, one of the sons of Issachar (Gen. xlvi. 
l.‘3 ), and founder of the family of the Punites. 

Phygellus (2 Tim. i. 15), a Christian con- 
nected with those in Asia of whom St. Paul speaks 
as turned away from himself, it is open to ques- 
tion whether their mpudiation of the Apostle was 
joined with a declension from the faith, and whether 
the open display of the feeling of Asia took place — 
at least so iar as Phygellus mid Hennogenes were 
concerned— at Home. Phygellus may have forsaken 
(see 2 Tim. iv. 16) the Apostle at some critical time 
when his support was expected ; or he may have 
been a leader of some party of nominal Chiistians 
at Home, sucli as the Apohtle describes at an earlier 
jieriod (Phil. i. 15, 10) opposing him there. 
Phylactery. [FitoNiXErs.'] 

Pi-bes'eth. a town of Lower Egypt, mentioned 
but once in the Bible (Ez. xxx. 17j. In hiero- 
glyphics its name is wiitteii BAHEST, BA%T, and 
HA-BAIIEST, The Coptic forms are JJast^ with 
the article Pi prefixed, Poubaste, Poubasty &c., and 
the Greek Bov^affros. Bubastis was 

situate on the west bank ot the Pelusiac or Bubas- 
tite branch of the Nile, in the Buba^tite nome, 
nliout 40 miles from the central part of Memplus. 
Herodotus speaks of its site as having been rai>ed 
by those who dug the canals for Sesostris, and 
aflerwaixls by the labour of criminals under Sabacos 
the Ethiopian, or lather the Ethiopian dominion. 
He mentions the temple of the goddess Bubastis as 
well worthy of description, being more beaulifuJ 
than any otlier known to him. 'J'he temple is en- 
tirely ruined, but the names of Kameses 11. of the 
xixth (lynaety, Userken 1. (Osorchon 1.) of the 
xxiiiid, and Nekht-har-heb (Nectanebo I.), of the 
xxxth, have been found here, as well as that of the 
eponymous goddess BAST. There are also remains 
of the ancient houses of the town, and, “ amidst the 
houses on the N.W. side are the thick walls of a 
fort which protected the temple below ” (Notes by 
Sir G. Wilkinson in Kawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii. 
pp. 219, plan, and 102 J. Bubastis thus luui a 
fort, besides being strong from its height. The 
goddess BAST, who was hei-e the chief object of 
woi-ship was the same as PESHT, the goddess of 
fire. Both names accomjiany a lion-headed figure, 
and the cat was sacred to them. Herodotus con- 
sidei-s the goddess Bubitstis to be the same as 
Artemis (ii. 187). 

Piotore. In two of the three passages in which 
“picture” is used in A. V. it denotes idolatrous 
rapreseutatious. either iiidopeiident images, or «ioie j 
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usually stones •* portrayed,” i. e» sculptured in low 
relief, or engraved and coloured (Ess. zxiii. 14; 
Layard, Nin. # Bab. ii. 306, 308)* Movable pto* 
tures, in the modern sense, were doubtless unknown 
to the Jews. The pictures of silver” of Prov* 
XXV. 11, were pi*obably wall-surfaces or cornices 
with carvings. 

Piece of Gold. The A. V., in rendering the 
elliptical expression six thousand of gold,” in a 
passage respecting Naaman, relating that he “ took 
with him ten talents of silver, and six thousand of 
gold, and ten changes of i*aiment” (2 K. v. 5), sup- 
plies pieces” as the woid understood. The ren- 
dering “ pieces of gold ” is very doubtful ; and 
shekels of gold,” as designating the value of the 
whole quantity, not individual pieces, is preferable. 

Piece of BUver. The passages in the 0. T. and 
those in the N. T. in which the A. V. uses this term 
must be separately considered. 1. In tlie 0. T. the 
word “pieces” is used in the A. V. for a word 
understood in the Hebiew, if we except one case to 
be afterwards noticed. The phrase is always “ a 
thousand” or the like “of silver” (Gen. xx. 16, 
xxxvii. 28, xlv. 22 ; Judg. ix. 4, xvi. 5 ; 2 K. vi. 
25; Hos. iii. 2; Zech. xi. 12, 13). In similar 
passages the word ** shekels” occurs in the Hebrew. 
There are other passages in which the A. V. sup- 
plies the word “ shekels ” instead of ** pieces ” 
(Deut. xxii. 19, 29 ; Judg. xvii. 2, 3, 4, 10 ; 2 Sam. 
xviii. 11, 12), and of these the first two require 
this to be done. The shekel, be it remembered, 
v/oH the common weight for money, and therefore 
most likely to be undei-stooJ in an elliptical phrase. 
The exceptional case in which a word corresponding 
to “ pieces” is found in the Hebrew is in the 
Psalms (Ixviii. 30, Heb. 31). The word rats, 
which occurs nowhere else, if it preserve its mdical 
mejuung, must signify a piece broken olf, or a frag- 
ment; there is no reii'^on to suppose that a coin is 
meant.— II. In the N. T, two words aie rendered 
by tiicphiase “piece of silver,” drachma, 
and apyvpiov. (1.) Tlie Hist (Luke xv. 8, 9; 
should be represented by drachma. It was a Greek 
silver coin, equivalent, at the time of St. Luke, to 
the Komaii deiiaiius. (2.) 'fhe second word is very 
properly thus remleied. It occure in the account 
of the betr.iyul of our Lord for “ thirty pieces of 
silver ” (Matt. xxvi. 15, xxvii. 3, 5, 6, 9). It is 
didicult to ascertain what coins aie here •intended. 
If the most common silver pieces be meant, they 
would be denarii. The jiarallel passage in Zecha- 
riali (xi. 12, 13) must, however, be taken into con- 
sideration, wliei'C, if our view be coni’ct, shekels 
must be understood. It is more probable that the 
tliirty pieces of silver weie tetradrachms than that 
they weie denai’ii. 

Piety. This word occiiis but once in the A. V* ; 
“ Let them learn first to show piet^ at home,” 
better, “towards tlieir own 'household” (1 Tim. 
V. 4). The choice of this word here instead of the 
more usual equivalents of “ godliness,” “ reve- 
lence,” and the like, was probably determined by 
the special sense of piatas, as “ erga parentes.” 

Pigeon. [TuuTLii-DovE.] • 

Pi-haM'rotli, a place before or at which the 
Isiaelites encamped, at the close of the third mardi 
fiom Kameses, when they went out of Egypt (Ex. 
xiv. 2, 9; Num. xxiii. 7, 8). The name is pro- 
bably that of a natural locality. Jablonsky pro- 
posed the CofLic pi-achi^rot, “ the place wbei« 
sedge grows ;” and this or a similar name the late 
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M. Fresnel I'ecognised in the modem Qhuweyhet^eU 
booSt “ the bed of' reeds.’* 

Hlate, Pon'titu. The name indicates that he 
was connected, by descent or adoption, with the 
gem of the Pontii, first conspicuous in Roman his- 
tory in the person of C. Pontius Telesinus, the 
gieat Samnite general. He was the sixth Roman 
procurator of Judaea, and under him our Lord 
worked, suffered, and died, as we learn, not only 
from the obvious Scriptural authojities. but from 
Tacitus {Ann. xv, 44). He was appointed A .d. 25-6, 
in the twelfth year of Tiberius. One of his first 
acts was to remove the head-quaiiers of the army 
from Caesarea to .Jerusalem. The sohliers of course 
took with them their standards, bearing the image 
of the emperor, into the Holy City. No previous 
governor had ventured on such an outrage. The 
people pouml down in crowds to Caesaiea, where 
the procurator was then residing, and besought him 
to remove the Images. After five days of discus- 
sion he gave the signal tc some concealed soldiers 
uo surround the petitioners, and put them to death 
unless they ceased to trouble him j but this only 
strengthen^ , their determinatio!), and they declared 
themselves ready rather to submit to death than 
forego their resistance to an idolatrous innovation. 
Pilate then yielded, and the standaixls weie by his 
ordei’s brought down to Caesarea. On two other 
occasions he nearly drove the Jews to insurrection. 
To these specimens of his administration, which resf 
on the testimony of profane authoi-s, we must add 
the slaughter of certain Galileans, which was told 
to our Lord as a piece of news (Luke xiii. 1), and 
on which He founded some remarks on the con- 
nexion between sin and calamity. It must have 
occurred at some feast at Jerusalem, in the outer 
couit of the 'femple. It was the custom for the 
procurators to reside at Jerusalem during the great 
feasts, to preserve order, and accordingly, at the 
time of our Lord’s last passover, Pilate was occu- 
pying his official residence in Herod’s palace ; and 
to the gates of this palace Jesus, condemned on the 
charge of blasphemy, was brought early in the 
morning by the chief priests and officers of the San- 
hedrim, who were unable to enter tlie residence of 
a Gentile, lest they should be defiled, and unfit to 
eat the piissover (John xviii. 28). Pilate tlierefore 
came out to learn their purjiose, and demanded the 
nature of* the cliarge. At first they seem to have 
expected that he would have carried out their wishes 
without further inquiry, and therefore merely de- 
scribed our Lord as a disturber of the public peace ; 
but as a Roman procurator had too much respect 
for justice, or at least understood his business too 
well to consent to such a condemnation, they were 
obliged to devise a new charge, and therefore inter- 
pret oar Lord’s claims in a political sense, ac- 
cusing him of assuming the royal title, perverting 
the nation, and forbidding the payment of tribute to 
Rome (Luke xxiii. 3; an account plainly presup- 
posed in John xviii. 33). It is plain ihat frOra this 
moment Pilate was distracted between two conflict* 
ing feelings; a fear of offending the Jews, and a 
conscious (Ibnviction that Jesus was innocent. More- 
over, this last feeling was strengthened by his own 
hati*ed of the Jews, whose religious scruples had 
caused him frequent trouble, and by a growing re- 
spect for the calm dignity and meekness of the, 
sufferer. Firet he examined our Loixi pnvateiy, 
and asked Him whether He was a feing ? At the 
close of the interview he came out to tlie Jews and 
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declared the prisoner innocent. To Utis theyl^iied 
that His teaching had stirred up all the people fiimi 
Galilee to JerusSem. The mention of Galilc-e sug- 
gested to Pilate a new way of escaping from his 
dilemma^ by sending on the case to Herod Antipas ; 
but Herod, though propitiated by this act of 
courtesy, declined to enter into the matter. So 
Pilate was compelled to come to a decision ; and 
firet having assembled the chief priests and also the 
people, he announced to them that the accused had 
done nothing worthy of death; but at the same 
time, in hopes of pacifying the Sanhedrim, he pio- 
posed to scourge Him Wore lie released Him. But 
as the acxsusere were resolved to have His bloody 
th**y rejected this concession, and therefore Pilate 
had recourse tooa fresh expedient. It was the 
custom for the Roman governor to grant every 
year, in lionour of the passover, pardon to one con- 
demned crimiiml. Pilate therefore offered the 
people their clioice between two, the murderer 
Barabbas, and the prophet whom a few days before 
they had hailed as the Messiali. To receive their 
decjicion he ascended the j87i/4o, a portable tribunal 
which was carried about with a Roman magistrate 
to be placeil wlierever he might direct. As .soon as 
Pilate had taken his seat he received a mystciious 
message from his wife, wl’O had “suffered many 
things in a dream,” which im))clled her to entreat her 
husWd not to condemn the Just One. But he had 
no longer any choice in the matter, for the rabble, 
instigated of course by the priests, chose Baiahbas 
for pardon, and clamoiii ed tor the death of Jesus ; 
insurrection seemed imminent, and Pilate reluc- 
tantly yieldfd. But, before issuing the fatal order, 
he washed his hands before the multitude, as a sign 
tliat he was innocent of the crime, in imitation pro- 
bably of the ceremony enjoined in Deut. xxi. A.s it 
product no eflect, Pilate oidered his soldiers to 
inflict the scourging prepai atory to execution ; but 
the sight of unjust suffering so patiently , borne 
seems again to have troubled his conscience, and 
piompW a new effort in favour of the victim. 
Bui the priests only renewed their clamours fur 
His death, and, fearing that the political chaige of 
treason might be considered insufficient, returned 
to their fiist accusation of blasphemy, and quoting 
the law of Moses (Lev. xxiv. 16), which piinislied 
bhusphemy with stoning, declared that He must die 
“ because He made himself the Sou of God.” But 
this title augmented Pilate’s supeistitious fears, 
already aroused by his wife’s dream (John xix. 7) ; 
he feared that Jesus might be one of the heroes or 
demigods of his own mythology; he, took Him 
again into the palace, and inquired anxiously into 
His descent (“ Whence art thou?”) and His claims. 
Tlie result of this interview was one last effort to 
.save Jesus by a fresh appeal to the multitude ; but 
now arose the fonnidable ci*y, “ If thou let this man 
go, thou art not Caesar’s friend and Pilate, to 
whom political success was as the breath of life, 
again ascended the tribunal, and finally pronounced 
the desired condemnation. So ended Pilate’s share 
in the gieatest crime which has been committal 
since the world began. We learn from Josephus 
that his anxiety to avoid giving offence to Caesai 
did not save him from political disaster. The Sama- 
ritans were unquiet and rebellious. Pilate led liis 
troops against them, and defeated them easily 
enough. The Samaritans complained to Vitellius, 
uow president of Syria, and he sent Pilate to Rome 
to answer their accusations before the empem 
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Vfhen he reached it he found TibeiiuB dead, and 
Oaius (Caligula) on the throne, a.i>. 36« Eueebius 
adds that soon afterwards, weaned with noisfor- 
tanea,*’ he killed himself. As to * the scene of his 
death there are various traditions. One is. that he 
was banished to Vienna Allobrogum (Vienne on tiie 
Rhone), where a singular jnonument-^a pyramid on 
a quadrangular base, o2 feet high — is call^ Pontius 
Pilate’s tomb. Another is that he sought to hide 
his sorrows on the mountain by the lake of Lucerne, 
now called Mount Pilatus ; and there, after spend- 
ing years in its recesses, in lemorse and despair 
rather than penitence, plunged into the dismal lake 
which occupies its summit. We learn from Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, Eusebius, and others, that 
Pilate made an official report Tiberius of our 
Lord’s trial and condemnation; and in a homily 
ascribed to Chrysostom, though maiked as spurious 
by his Benedictine editorn {Horn. viii. in Pexsch. 
vol. viii. p. 968, D), certain u'lroju.v^/aara {Acta, or 
C&rnmentarii PUaii) are spoken of as well-known 
documents in common circulation. The Acta Piiati 
now extant in Greek, and two Latin epistles fiom 
him to the emperor, are certainly spurious. 

Kl'dash, one of the eight sous of Nahor, Abia- 
ham’s bi other, by his wife and niece, Milcah (Gen. 
xxii. 22). 

Fil'eha, the name of one of the chief of tho 
j)eople, probably a family, who signed the covenant 
with Neliemiah (Neh. x. 24). 

Pillar. The notion of a pillar is of a shaft or 
isolateil pile, either supporting or not sujjpoi ting a 
roof. Pillars foim an important feature in Oiieiikd 
architecture, partly perhaps, as a remiiiisccn<«’of 
the tent with its supporting poles, and partly also 
from the use of flat roofs, in consequence of which 
the chambei's were either narrower or itivided into 
portions by columns. The general practir^ in Ori- 
ental buildings of supporting flat loofs by pillars, or 
of covering open spaces by awnings stretched from 
pillars, led to an extensive use of them in construc- 
tion, At Nineveh the pillars were probably of 
wood, and it is very likely that the -same con- 
struction prevailed in the ** house of the forest of 
Lehanon,"’ with its hall and poich of pillars (1 K. 
vii. 2, 6). The “chapiters” of the two pillais 
Jachin and Boaz resemblerl the tall capitals of the 
Persepolitan columns. But perhaps the earliest 
application of the pillar was the votive or monu- 
mental. This m etirly times cpnsisted of nothing 
but a single stone or pile of stones (Gen. xxviii. 18, 
xxxi. 46, &c.). The stone Kzel (1 Sam. xx. 19) 
was probably a terminal stone or a waymark. The 
“place” set up by Saul (1 Sam, xv. 12) is ex- 
plained by St. Jerojne to be a trophy. The word 
used is the same as that for Absalom’s pillar. So 
also Jacob set up a pillar over Rachel’s grave (Gen. 
xxxv. 20), The monolithic tombs and obelisks of 
Petra are instances of similar usage. But the word 
MatstsehaJi, “ pillar,” is Inore often rendered 
“ statue” or “ image” {e.g. Deut. vii. 5, xfl. 3, 
xvL 22 ; Lev. xxvi. 1 ; &c.). [Idol.] Lastly, the 
figurative use of the term “ pillar,’' in raference to 
tho cloud and fire accompanying the Israelites on 
their march, or as in Cant. iii. 6, and Rev, x. I, 
is plainly derived from the notion of an isolated 
column not supporting a roof. * 

Pillar, Plain of the, or rather “ oak of the 
pillar”— that being the real signification of the 
Hebrew word eldn. A tree which stood, near She- 
diem, and at which the men of ^hechem and the? 
Con. D. B. " 
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house of Mtllo assembled, to crown Ablna^eidi eon 
of Gideon (Judg. ix. 6). There is nothing affid by 
which its position can be ascertaiiied. It possibly 
derived its name of Muttsdb from a stone or pillar 
set up under it, [Meonenim.] The torms in 
which Joshua speaks of this very stone (Joshi 
xxiv. 27 ) almost seem to m^erstep the of 

mere imagery. 

Pilled (Gen. xxx. 37, 38) : Peeled (Is. xvUL 
2 ; Ez. xxix. 18). The verb “ to pill” appeara in 
old Eng. as identical in meaning with “ to peel ss 
to strip,” and in this souse is used in the above 
passages from Gen. Of the next stage in its mean- 
ing as = plunder, we have traces^in the words “ pil- 
lage,” “ pilfer.” If the dilTerence betw^n the two 
forms be more than accidental, it would seem as if 
in the English of the 17th century “peel” was 
used for the latter signification. 

Pil'tai, the representative of the priestly house 
if Moadiah, or Maadiah, in the time of Joiakim the 
son of Jeshiia (Neh. xii. 17). 

Pine-tree. 1. Heb. '/uilidr (Is. xli. 19, lx. 13), 
What tree is intended is not certain. Gesenius in- 
clines to think the oak, as implying duration. It 
has been variously c.xplained to be the Indian plane, 
the laich, anil the elm ; but the rendering “ pine ” 
seems least piobablc of any. — 2. AS'/*m(?n(Neh. viii. 
15) is probably the wild olive. 

Pinnacle (only in Matt.’ iv. 5, and Luke iv. 9) 
It is plain, 1. that rb irrepvyiov is not a pinnacle, 
but the pinnacle. 2. That by the word itself we 
should understand an edge or border, like a feather 
or a fin. The only part of the Temple which dh- 
swered to the rnmlern sense of pinnacle was the 
golden spikes erected on the I’oof to preven’t birds 
fiom settling there, Lightfoot suggests the porch 
or vestibule, which projected like shoulders on each 
side of the 'feraple. Perhaps r6 wrep. means the 
battlement ordered by law to be added to every 
roof. 

Pi'non, one of the “ dukes ” of Edom ; that is, 
heatl or* founder of a tribe of that nation (Gen. 
.xxxvi, 41 ; 1 Chr. i. 52). Eusebius and Jerome 
call it Punon, and identify it with Phaeno. No 
name answeiing to Pinon appears to have been yet 
discovered in Arabic literature, or amongst the ex- 
isting tribes. 

Pipe (Heb. ckAlil). ’fhe Hebrew word so ren- 
dered is derived from a root signifying “ to bore, 
jierforate,” and is represented with sulficieut cor- 
rectness by the English*** pipe” or “flute,” ns in 
the margin of 1 K. i. 40. it is one of the simplest, 
and theiefore probably one of the oldest, of musical 
instruments; and in consequence of its simplicity 
of form there is reason to suppose that the ** pipe” 
of the Hebrews did not ditifer materially from that 
of the ancient Egyptians and Greeks. It is asso- 
ciated with the tabret {toph) as an instrument of a 
peaceful and social chaiacter. The pipe and tabret 
were used at the banquets of the Hebrews (Is. v. 
12), and their bridal processions (Mishna, Baba 
metsia, vi. 1), and accompanied the simpler reli- 
gious services, when the young praphete, returning 
from the high'-place, caught their inspiration from 
the liaiunony (1 Sam. x. 5); or the pilgrims, on 
their way to. the great festivals of their ritual, 
beguiled the weariness of the march with psalms 
sung to the simple music of the pipe (Is. xxx. 29)i 
The sound of 4)ie pipe was apparently a soft wailing 
note, which made it appropriate to be used in 
mourning and at funerals (Matt. ix. 23), and in the 
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lamont of the prophet orer the destruction of Moab 
f Jer. xlviii, 36)* It was even used in the I'emple 
choir, as appeai-s from Ps. hxxvii. 7, where the 
players on instruments ” are properly pipers." 
Twelve days in the year, according to the Mishna, 
the pipes sounded before the altai*. They were 
of I'eed, and not of cop})er or bronze, because the 
former gave a softer ‘sound. Of these there were 
not less than two nor more than twelve. In later 
tunes .the funeml and deathbed were never without 
the professionW pipere or flute-players (Matt. ix. 
'23), a custom which still exists. In the social and 
lisstive life of the Egyptians the pipe played as pro- 
minent a pai t as among the Hebrews. In the dif- 
feieut combinations of instruments used in Egyp- 
tian bands, we generally Hnd either the double pipe 
or the flute, and sometimes both ; the former being 
played both by men and women, the latter exclus- 
ively by women. Any of the instruments above 
describe would have been called by the Hebrews 
by the general term chdlili and it is not improbable 
that they might have deiived their knowledge of 
tliem from Egypt. The single pipe is said to have 
been the invention of the Egyptians alone, who 
attribute it to Osiris. Biu'teuora identifies the chdlU 
with the French chalumeau^ which is the German 
schalmeie, and our shmm- or shalm, of which the 
clarionet is a modern improvement. 

Pi'ra, 1 Esd. V. 19. Apparently a repetition of 
the name Caphira. 

Pi'raxn. The Amorite king of Jarmuth at the 
time of Joshua’s conquest of Canaan (Josh. x. 3, 27). 

"Pi’rathon, “in the land of Ephraim in the 
mount of the Amalekite a place named nowhere 
butin Judg. xii. 1$. It is mentioned by the ac- 
curate old traveller hap-Parchi as lying about two 
hours west qf Shechem, and called Fer*ata, It was 
reserved for Dr. Robinson to rediscover it on an 
eminence about a mile and a half south of the road 
from Jaffa by Hableh to Nablus, 

Pira^'onitC, the native of, or dweller in, Pl- 
RATHON. J’wo such are named in the Bible. 1 . 
Abdon ben-Hillel (Judg. xii. 13, 15).— 2. From the 
same place ctime “ Benaiah the Pirathonite of the 
chikiren of Ephraim** (1 Chr. xxvii. 14). 

Pis'gah. An ancient topographical name which 
is found, in the Pentateuch and Joshua only, in 
two connexions. 1. The top, or head, of the Pisgah, 
Num. xxi. 20, xxiii. 14 ; Deut. iii. 27, xxxiv. 1, 
2. Ashdoth bap-Pisgah, perhaps the springs, or 
roots, of the Pisgah, iii. 17, iv. 49 ; Josh, 

xii. 3, xiii. 20. The latter has already been no- 
ticed under its own head. Of the former but little 
can be said. “The Pisgah** must have been a 
mountain range or district, the same as, or a part 
of that called the mountains of Abarim (corap. 
Deut. xxxii. 49 with xxxiv. 1). It lay on the east 
of Jordan, contiguous to the field of Moab, and im- 
mediately opposite Jericho. The field of Zophim 
was situated on it, and its highest point or summit 
— its “ head** — was the Mount Nebo. If it was a 
proper name we can only conjecture that it denoted 
the whole qr pai*t of the range of the highlands on 
the east of the lower Jordan. No tiuces of the 
name Pisgah have been met with in later times on 
the east of Joi*dan, but in the Arabic garb of JRas 
el-Feekkah (almost identical with the Hebi’ew Rosh 
hap-pisgah) it is attached to a well-known headland 
on the north-wcsfcrn end of the Sea, a mass 
or mountain bounded on the south oy the Wody 
tft-Nart and on the north by the Wadif Sidr, and 
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on the northern pari of which is situated the groai 
Mussulman sauotuaiy of Nebg M&aa (Moses. 

Pisid'ia was a district in Asia Minor, N. of Pam- 
phylia, and reached to, and was partly induded in, 
Phrygia. Thus Antioch in Pisiuia was sometimes 
call^ a Phrygian town. St. Paul passed through 
Pisidia twice, with Barnabas, on the first missionary 
joui-ney both in going from Perga to Iconjum 
(Aots xiii. 13, 14, 51), and in returning (xiv. 21, 
24, 25; comjmre 2 Tim. iii. 11). It is probable 
also that he traversed the northern part of the dis* 
trict, with Silas and Timotheus, on the second mis- 
sionary journey (xvi. 6) : but the word Pisidia does 
not occur except in reference to the former journey. 

Pi*son. [Eden.I 

Fis'pah. An Asherite, son of Jether, or Ithmn 
(1 Chr. vii. 38). 

Pit. In the A. V. this word appeal's with a 
figumtive as well as a literal meaning. 1. Shedl, 
ill Num. xvi. 30, 33 ; Job xvii. 16. Here the word 
is one whiijh is used only of the hollow, shadowy 
world, the dwelling of the dead, and as such it has 
been treated of under Hell. 2. Shachath, Here 
the sinking of tlie pit is the primary thought. It 
is dug into the earth (Ps. ix. 16, cxix. 85). It thus 
became a type of sorrow and coiifus'ion (Job xxxiii. 
18,24,28,30). 3. Bor. In this word, as in the 

cognate Beer^ the special thought is that of a pit or 
well dug for water. The process of desynogymising 
which goes on in all languages, seems to have con- 
fined the former to the state of the Vicll or cistein, 
dug into the rock, but no longer filled with water. 
In the phrase “ they that go down to the pU,** it 
be(3omes even more constantly than the synonyms 
already noticed, the representative of the world of 
the dead (Ezek. xxxi. 14, 16, xxxii. 18, 24; Ps. 
xxviii. 1, exliii. 7). There may have been two 
reasons for this transfer. 1. The wide deep excav- 
ation became the place of burial (Ezek. xxxii. 24). 
2. The pit, however, in this sense, was never simply 
equivalent to burial-place; There is always implied 
in it a thought of scorn and condemnation (Zech. 
ix. 11; Is. li. 14; Jer. xxxviii. 6, 9). It is not 
sti*aDge that with the associations of material hoiTor 
clustering round, it should have involved more of 
the idea of a place of punishment for the haughty 
or unjust, than did tlie sheol or the grave. In Rev. 
ix. 1, 2, and elsewhere, the pit of the abyss is as a 
dungeon. 

Pitch. The thrpe Hebrew words all represent 
the same object, viz. mineral pitch or asphalt, in its 
different aspects : zepheth (the zift of the modem 
Aiabs) in its liquid state ; chem&r^ in its solid 
state, from its red colour ; and copher, in reference 
to its use in overlaying wood-work (Gen. vi. 14y. 
Asphalt is an opaque, inflammable substance, which 
bubbles up from subterranean fountains in a liquid 
state, and hai-dens by exposure to the air, but rea- 
dily melts under the influence of heat. In the latter 
state it is very tenacious, and was used as a cement 
in lieu of mortar in Babylonia (Gen. xi. 3), as 
well as for coating the outsides of vessels (Gen. vi. 
14), and particuMy for making the papyrus boats 
of the Egyptians water-tight (Ex. ii. 3). The 
Babylonians obtained their chief supply fmm the 
springs of Is (the modern Hit\ which are still in 
existence. The Jews and Arabiane got theim in 
large quantities fi*om the Dead Sea, which hence 
received its classical name of Xacus 

Etcher. The word “ pitcher**' is used in A. V. 
to denote the wa^r-jars or pitclem with one or two 
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' handles, used chiefly by women for carrying water, 
as in the story of Reb^ca (Gen. miv. 15-20; but 
see Mark xiv. 13; Luke xxii. 30). This practice 
has been, and is still nsunl both in the East and 
elsewhera. The vessels used for the purpose ara 
generally carried on the head or the shouhler. The 
Bedouin women commonly use skin-bottles. Such 
was the “ bottle** earned by Hagnr (Gem xxi. 14) 
The same word is used of the pitchers employed by 
Gideon*8 300 men (Judg. vii. 1 6). 

Pi'thom, one of the store-cities built by the 
Israelites for the first oppressor, the Pharaoh ** which 
knew not Joseph** (Ex. i. 11)^ It is probable that 
Pithom lay in the most eastern part of Lower 
Egypt. Herodotus mentions a town called Patu- 
mus, which seems to be the sanfh as the Thoum or 
Thou of the Itinerary of Antoninus, probably the 
military station Thohu of the Notitia, Whether or 
not Patumus be the Pithom of Scripture, there can 
be little doubt that the name is identical. 

Pi'ihoxi. One of the four sons of Micah, the son 
of Mephibosheth (1 Chr. viii. 33, ix. 41). 

Pll^gne, the. The disease now called tlio Plague, 
which has ravaged Egypt and neighbouring coun- 
ties in modern times, is supposed to have prevailed 
there in foiiner ages. Manetho, .the Egyptian his- 
torian, speaks of “a very great plague” in the 
reign of Semempses, the seventh king of the firat 
dynasty, B.c. cir. 2500. The difficulty of deter- 
mining the character of the pestilences of ancient 
and mediaeval times, even when carefully described, 
warns us not to conclude that every su<;h mention 
i-etere to the Plague. The Plague in recent times 
has not extended far beyond the Turkish Empire 
and the kingdom of Persia. As an epidemic it 
takes the character of a j>estilonce, sometimes of the 
greatest severity. The Plague when most severe 
usually appears first on the northern coast*of Egypt, 
having previously broken out in Turkey or North 
Africa west of Egypt. It ascends the river to 
Cairo, rarely going much further. The mortality 
is often enormous, and Mr. Lane remarks of the 
plague of 1835 : — “ Jt destroyed not less than eighty 
thousand persons in Cairo, that is, one-thiixi of the 
population ; and far more, I believe, than two hun- 
dred thousand in all Egypt.’* The Plague is con- 
sidered to be a severe kind of typhus, accompanied 
by buboes. Like the choleia it is most violent at 
the first outbreak, causing almost instant death ; 
later it may last thi-ee days, and even longer, but 
usually it is fatal in a few hours. Several Hebrew 
words are translated pestilence** or “plague;** 
but not one of these words can be considered as de- 
signating by its signification the Plague. Whether 
the disease be mentioned must be judged from the 
sense of passages, not from the sense of words. 
Those pestilences which were sent as special judg- 
ments, and were either supematnrally rapid in their 
effects, or in addition directed against particular 
culprits, are beyond the reach of human inquiry. 
But we also read of pestilences which, although sent 
as judgments, have the characteristics of modem 
epidemics, not being rapid beyond nature, nor di- 
rected ac^ainst individuals (Lev. xxvi. 26 ; Deut 
ixviii. 21). In neither of these paa-tages does it 
seem certain that the Plague is specified. The no- 
tices in the prephets present the same difficulty ; 
for they do not seem to affoi-d sufficiently positive 
evidence'that the Plague was known in those times, 
Heaekiah's disease has been thought to have been 
the Plague, and its fatsl natm|f, as well as the 
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meution of a boil^ makes this not Improbable. On 
the other band, there is no mention of a pestilence 
amon^ hts people at the time. There does not seem, 
therefore, to be any distinct notice of the Plague in 
the Bible, 

PlagOM, tiio Tea. I. 17ie Althongh 

it is distinctly stated that the plagues pi’evailed 
throughout Egypt, yet the descriptions seem prin- 
cipally to appFy to that part of Egypt which lay 
nearest to Goshen, and more es^iaily to *'the 
field of Zoaii,” or the tract about that city. We 
must look especially to Lower Egypt for our illus- 
trations, while bearing in mind the evident preva- 
lence of the plagues throughout the land.— II. Tht 
Occasion on which the plagues were sent is de- 
scribed in Ex. iii.-xii.— III. Plagues, — 1. The 

Plngne of Blood, — When Moses and Aaron came 
before Pharaoh, a miracle was required of them. 
Then Aaron’s rod became “a sej-pent” (A. V.), or 
rather “a crocodile.” Its being changed into an 
animal revei enced by all the Egyptians, or by some 
of them, would have been an es})ecial w'araing to 
Pharaoh. The Egyptian magicians called by the 
king produced what seemed to be the same wonder, 
yet Aaron’s rod swallowed up the othera (vii. 3-12). 
This passage, taken alone, would appear to indicate 
that the magicians succ^eeded in working wonders, 
but, if it is compared with the others which l elate 
their opposition on the occasions of the first three 
plagues, a contrary inference seems more reason- 
able. A comprisou with other passages strengthens 
us in the inference that the magicians succeeded 
merely by juggling. Not only was the water ot 
the Nile smitten, but all the water, even that in 
vessels, throughout the country. The fish died, 
and the river stank. The Egyptians could not 
drink of it, and digged around it for water. This 
plague was doubly humiliating to tlie religion of 
the country, as the Nile was held sacred, as well as 
.some kinds of its fish^ not to spak of the crocodiles, 
which probably were destroy^. Those who have 
endeavoured to explain this plague by natural 
causes, have referred to the changes of colour to 
which the Nile is subject, the appearance of the 
Hed Sea, and the so-called rain and dew of blood of 
the middle ages ; the last two occasioned by small 
fungi of very rapid giowth. But such theories do 
not explain why the wonder happned at a time oi 
year when the Nile is most clear, nor why it killed 
the fish and made the water unfit to be dmnk.— 
2. The Plague of Frogs, — When seven days had 
passed after the first plague, (he river and all the 
opn waters of Egypt brought forth countless frogs, 
which not only covered the land, but filled the 
houses, even in their driest pai’ts and vessels, for 
the ovens and kneading-tronghs are specified. The 
magicians again had a seeming success in their op 
position. This roust have been an especially trying 
judgment to the Egyptians, as frogs were included 
among the sacred animals. The frog was sacred to 
the goddess HEKT, who is represented with the 
head of this reptile.— 3. The Plague of Lice , — 
The account of the third plague is nottpreceded by 
the mention of any warning to Pharaoh. * We read 
that Aaion was commanded to stretch out his rod 
md smite the dust, which became, as the A. Y, 
reads the woid, “ lice” in man and beast. The ma- 
gicians again attempted oppsiUon ; but, failing, 
confessed thaLthe wonder was of God (viii. 13-19 )• 
Tlicre is mu^ difficulty as to the animals medht* 
The LXX. has and the Vulg. scftiipAav 
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mosqaitos. The nairative does not* enable* us to 
decide which is the more probable of the two i^en- 
derings. In this case the plague does not seem to 
he especially directed against the superetitions of 
the Egyptians.— 4. The Plague of Fites . — In the 
case ol* the fourth plague, as in that of the fii'st, 
Moses was commanded to meet Pharaoh in the 
morning as he came forth to the water, and to 
Ihrcateu him- with a judgment if he still revised to 
give the Israelites leave to go and worship. He 
was to be punished by wliat the A. V. rendei-s 
“swanns [of flies],” “a swai-m [of flies],” or, in 
the margin, ** a mixture [of noisome beasts],” The 
proper meaning the word *drSb is a question of 
extreme difficulty. The explanation of Josephus, 
and almost all the Hebrew commentators, is that it 
means “a mixturp,” and here designates a mixture 
of wild animals. It is almost certain, from two 
passages (Ex. viii. 29, 31 ; Hebrew, 25, 27), that 
a single' creature is intended.^ Oedmann proposes 
the hlcitta orientalis, a kiinl of beetle, instead of a 
dog-fly. Yet our ex|>erienco does not ^ear out the 
idea that any kind of beetle is injurious to man in 
Egypt. If we conjecture that a fly is intended, 
])erhaps it is more reasonable Uy infer that it was 
the common fly, which* in the present day is pro- 
bably the most troublesome insect in Egypt.— 5. 
The Phigue of the Murrain of Beasts . — Pharaoh 
was next warned that, if he did not let the people 
go, there should be on the day following “ a very 
grievous murrain,” upon the horses, asses, camels, 
oxen, and sheep of Egjqit, whereas those of the 
children of Israel should not die. This plague 
would have been a heavy punishnient to the Egyp- 
tians as falling upon their saciwl animals of two of 
the kinds specified, the oxen and the sheep ; but it 
Would have been most felt in the de>truction of the 
greatest part of their useful beasts. In modern 
times murrain is not an unfrequent visitation in 
Egypt, and is supposed to pveceile the league.— 

6. The Plague of Boils . — ^The ne\t judgment ap- 
pears to have been preceded by no warning, excejd- 
ing indeed that, when Moses publicly sent it abroad 
in Egypt, Pharaoh might no doubt have repented 
at the last moment. We read that Moves and 
Aaron were to take ashes of the flimace, and Moses 
was to ‘‘sprinkle it toward the heaven in the sight 
of Pharaoh.” It was to become “small dust” 
throughout Egypt, and “ be a boil breaking forth 
[wijih] blains upon man, and u]X)ii beast.” This 
plague may he supposed to have been either an in- 
fliction of boils, or a pesl;ilence like the Plague of 
modern times, which i.s an extremely severe kind 
of typhus fever, accompanied by .swellings. The 
former is, however, the move likely explanation.— 

7 . The Plague of Hail . — The account of the seventh 
plague is preceded by a warning, which Moses was 
commanded to deliver to Pharaoh, respecting the 
tenible nature of the plagues that were to ensue if 
he remained obstinate. Man and boost wei e smitten, 
and fhe herbs and every tree broken, save in the 
land of Goshen. The niin caused by the bail was 
evidently foe gi-eater than that effected by any of 
the earlier plagues. Hail is now extiemely rare, 
but not unknown, in Egypt, and it is interesting 
that the narrative seems to imply that it sometimes 
falls there,— 8. The Plague of Locusts. — Phai’aoh 
was now threatened with a plague of locusts, 

the next day, by which everything the 
him had left was to be devoured. This was to 
exceed any like visitations that had happened in tjie 
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time of the king's anoe.stors. “And thsr lotrbsti 
went up over all the land of %ypt, and rested 
m all the coasts of Egypt: very ^ievous [wera 
they] ; before them there were no such locusts as 
they, neither after them shall be such. For they 
covered the face of the whole earth, so that the 
land was darkenetl ; and they did eat every herb of 
the land, "fend all the fruit of the trees which the 
hail had left: and there remained not any green 
thing in the trees, or in the herbs of the field, 
through all the land of Egypt.” This plague has 
not the unusual nature of the one that preceded 
it, but it even exceeds it in severity, and so occu- 
pies its place in the gradation of the more fernble 
judgments that form the later part of the senes. 
Its severity can be well understood by those who 
have been in Egypt in a part of the countiy where 
a flight of locusts has alighted. In this case the 
plague was greater than an ordinary visitation, 
since it extended over a far wider sjxice, mtlier tlian 
because it was more intense; for it is impossible to 
imagine any more complete destruction than that 
always caused by a swarm of locusts.— 9. The 
Plague of Darkness . — After the plague of locusts 
we read at once of a fresh judgment. “ Tlieie was 
a thick darkness in all the land of Egypt three 
days : they saw not one anotlier, neither rose any 
fiom his place for three days: but all the children 
of Isiael had light in their ilwellings.” It has been 
illustrated by reference to the Samoom and the hot 
wind of the Khamdseen. The former is a sand- 
storm which occurs in the desert, seldom lasting 
more than a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, 
but for the time often-causing the darkness of twi- 
light, and affecting man and beast. The hot wind 
of the Khamaseen usually blows for three days and 
nights, apd carries .so much sand with it, that it 
produces the appearance of a yellow fog. It thus 
resembles the Samoom, though far less powerful 
and far less distressing in its effects. It is not 
known m cause actual darkness. The jdngue may 
have been an extremely severe sandstorm, mira- 
culous in its violence and its duration, for the length 
of three days does not make it natiiial, since the se- 
vere storms are al ways veiy brief. —1 0. The Death of 
the FirstfjOf’n , — Before tlie tenth plague Moses went 
to warn Pharaoh. “And Moses said, Thus saith 
the Loud, About midnight will 1 go out into the 
midst of Egypt : and all the firstborn in the land 
of Egypt shall die, from the firstborn of Pharaoh 
that sitteth upon his throne, even unto the firat- 
)>oni of tlie maidservant that [is] behind the mill ; 
and all the firstborn of beasts. And there shall be 
a great ciy throughout all the land of Egypt, such 
as there was none like it, nor shall be like it any 
more.” 'I'he clearly miraculous nature of this 
plague, in its severity, its falling upon man and 
beast, and the singling out of the firstborn, puts it 
wholly beyond comparison with any natural pesti- 
l^ce, even the severest lecorded in history, whether 
of the peculiar Egyptian Plague, or other like epi- 
demics. The history of the ten plagues stiictly 
ends with the death of* the firstborn. Here it is 
only necessary to notice that with the event last 
mentioned the recital of the wonders wrought in 
Egypt concludes, and the history of Israel as a se- 
parate people begins. 'J'he gradual increase in 
severity of the plagues is perhaps the best key to 
their meaning. They seem to have beeii sent as 
warnings to the oppressor, to afford him a means of 
8©<»:ng GwP.'c will^and an opp rtunity of repenting 
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ftefom Egypt waft mined. The lesson that Phai’aoh's 
caivei' teaelies us seems to be, that there ai‘e men 
whom the most signal judgments do not aftect so as 
to cause any lasting repentance. In this lespcct the 
after-history of the Jewish people is a commentary 
niK)ii that of their oppressor. 

Plains. This one terra does duty irt the Au- 
thorised Version for no less than seven distinct 
Hebrew words.— 1. AbeL This word perhaps au- 
sweia more nearly to our word “meadow^' thin 
any other. It occurs in the names of Abel-maim, 
AiifcL-MKiiOLAH, Abel-SHITTIM, and is rendered 
*• plum" in Judg. xi. 33, “ plain of vineyards." — 
2. Bili'dk. Fortunately we me ^ble to identify the 
most remarkable of the BiJi^Ahs of the Bible, and 
thus to ascertain the force of tlie term. The great 
Plain or Valley of Coele-Syria, the “hollow land" 
of the Greeks, which separates the two ranges of 
X.ebanou and Antilebanon, is the most remarkable 
of them all. It is called in the Bible the Bik ath 
Aven (Am. i. 5), and also probably the Bik’ath 
Lebanon (Josh. xi. 17, xii. 7) and Bik’ath-Mizpeh 
(xi. 8), and is still known throughout Syria by its 
old name, as el*Beka*ay or Ard eUBehaa. Out of 
Palestine we find denoted by the word Bik*dh “ the 
plain of the Imid of Shinar" (Gen. xi. 2), the 
“plain of Mesopotamia" (Ez. iii. 22, 33, viii. 4, 
xxxvii. 1, 2), and the “ plain in the province of 
Dura" (Dan. iii. 1). — 3. lIac~Ciccdr, This, though 
applied to a plain^ has not the force of flatness or 
extent, but rather seems to be derived fiom a root 
wguifying round ness. In its topographical sense it 
IS confined to the Jordan vdlley (Geii. xiii. 10, 11, 
12, xix. 17, 2o-39 ; Deut, xxxiv, 3; 2 Sara. xvin. 
23; 1 K, vii, 40 ; 3 Chr. iv. 17; Neh. iii. 33, 
xii. 38), — 4. Bam’Mishdr, This is bjj tiie lexi- 
cogiaphers explained as meaning “ straight forwaid,*’ 
“ plain," as if from the root ydshar, to be just or 
iipriglit ; but this .seeni.s far-fetched, and it is raoi*e 
probable that in tliis case, ms in the case of the.pre- 
ceding, we have an archaic teim existing from a pre- 
historic date. It occuis in the Bible in the following 
passages.: — Deut. iii. 10, iv. 43; Josh. xiii. 9, 10, 
17, 2U XX. 8 ; 1 K. xx. 23, 25 ; 2 Chr. xxvi. 10 ; 
Jer. xlviii. 8, 21, In each of these, with one ex- 
ception, it is used for the district in the neighbour 
hood of Heshbon and Dibon — the Be^ka of the 
modern Arabs, their most noted pasture-ground. 
And therefore it is puzzHng to find it used in one 
passage (1 K. xx. 23, 25) apparently with the meie 
general sen.se of low land, or rather flat land, in 
which chiU’iots could be manoeuvred — as opposed to 
uneven mountainous ground. Peihap.s the word 
was used by the Syrians of Damascus without any 
knowledge of its strict signifiaition, — 5. ITa^Ard- 
bah. This again had an absolutely definite mean- 
ing, being restricted to the valley of the Jordan, 
and to its continuation south of the Dead 8ea. 
[Auabaii; Palestine.] — 6. Ifa-Shefeldh, tha in- 
variable designation of the depressed, flat or gently 
undulating region which intervened between the 
highlands of Judali and the Mediterranean, and was 
commonly in possession of the Philistines. — 7. J^ion, 
Our translators have uniformly rendered this word 
“ plain," doubtless following the Vulgate, which in 
about hall’ the passages has conmllis. But this is 
not the verdict of the majority or the most trust- 
worthy of the ancient versions. They regard the 
word as meaning an “ oak " or “ grove ol oaks," a ' 
rendei'ing suppoited by all, oflnearly all, the com- ' 
mentatoi-s and lexicographers of the present day. 
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The puftsages in which the word oocura erroneously 
ti’anslated “ plain," aji*« as follows : — Plain of Moreh 
(Gen. xii. 6 ; Deut. xi. 30), Plain of Mamre (Gen. 
xiii. 18, xiv. 13 i xviii. 1), Plain of Zaanaim (Judg. 
iv. 11), Plain of the Pillar (Judg, ix. fl). Plain of 
Meonenim <ix. 37), Plain of Tabor (I 8am. x. 3). — 
8. The Plain of Esdraelou, which to the modeJ'ri 
traveller in the Holy Land fonns the tliird of its 
three most remarkable depressjouB, is designated in 
the eriginal by neither of the above terms, but by 
*etnekt an appellative noun frequently employed in 
the Bible for the smaller valley^, of the country— 
“ the valley of Jezreel." 

Plaster. Tlie mode of mahing plaster-cement 
has been described above. [M OUTER.] Plaster is 
mentioned thrice in Scripture: 1. (Lev. xiv. 42, 
48). 2. The w'oids of the law were oidered to be 

engraved on Mount Ebal on stones which had l)eeu 
previAi>ly coated with plaster (Deut. xxvii. 2, 4; 
Josh. viii. 32). The process here mentioned was 
probably of a similar kind to tlmt adopted in Egypt 
ibr leceiving bas-reliefs. The wall was firet made 
smooth, and its interstices, if necessary, tilled up 
with plaster. When the figures had been drawn, 
and the stone adjacent cut away so as to leave them 
in lelicf, a coat of lime whitewash was laid on, and 
followed by one of varnish after tlie painting of the 
tigurcs was complete. 3. It wius pi obably a simibu* 
coating of cement, on which the fatal lettei s were 
traced by the mystic hand “ on the plaster of the 
wall " of Belshazzar’s palace at Babylon (Dan, v. 5). 
Fledge. [Loan.] 

Pleiades. 'J’lie Heb. woid (d/ndA) so rendered 
occui-s in Job ix. 9, xxxviii. 31, and Am. v. 8. 
In the last piissage our A. V, has “the seven 
stars," although the Geneva version ^translates the 
word “ Pleiades" as in the other cases. In Job the 
LXX, has n\€(ds, the order of the Hebrew woids 
having been altered, while in Amos there is no trace 
of the original, and it is dilBcult to imagine what 
the traiislutoi’s had before them. The Vulgate in 
each passage has a diflerent rendering ; Uyadcs in 
Job ix. 9, Blciadcs in Job xxxviii. 31, and Arc* 
tarns in Am, v. 8. 'I’he Jewish conimeutators are 
110 less at variance. K. David Kimchi in his Lexicon 
says: “ li. Jonah wrote that it was a collection oi' 
stars called in Arabic At Thuraiyd,'* That Al 
Thuraiyd and the Pleiades are the same is proved 
by tlie words of Aben Bagel. “ Al Thuraiyd is tlie 
mansion of the rauou, iii the sign Taurus, and it is 
called the celestial hen with her chickens.” With 
this Hyde compares the Fr, pulsinitre^ and Eng. 
Hen and chickens, wliich are old names for the 
same stare. 7'lie opinion of Aben Ezia has be^i 
frequently inisrepreseiited. He held that Cimdh 
was a single la i go star, AMebaran the brightest of 
the Hyodcs, while Cesil [A. V. “Orion”] was 
Antares ‘ the heart of Scorpio. On the whole, 
though it is impossible to andve at any certain con** 
elusion, it appeal's that our translators were per- 
fectly justilied in rendering Citndh by “ Pleiades.'' 
llda or Hoa, the third god of rthe Assyrian tiiad, 
was known among the stars by the name of ICim- 
mut, wliich Bawiiiison compares with the Hob. 
Ctmdh, and identifles with the constellation Draco. 

Plough. [Agiuculturb.] 

Pochor'eth. The children of Poebereth of Zebi^ 
were amo«g tlie children of Solomon’s servants 
who returned with Zerubbabel (Ear. ii. 57 ;^«b. 
Tii. 59 ). 

Poetry, Hebrew. The attributes which are 
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eommoii to all poetry, and whieh the poetry ot the accoi'ding to some, a aong to be eong with yaria- 
Hebrews possesses in a higher d^ee perhaps thaa tions. But, besides these, there axe other dirisions 
the iitcratnie of any other people, it is unnecessary of lyrical poetry of great importanoe, which hare 
hei'e to describe. But the points of contrast are so regard rather to the subject of the poems than to 
niimeraus, and the peculiarities which distinguish their foim or adaptation for musical aocoropani- 
Hebrew poetry so remaikable, that thete alone re-' raents. Of these we notice:—!. TihUlah, a hymn 
quire a full and caiefnl consideration. It is a phe- of praise. ^ The plural t&iUHm is the title of the 
nomenon which is uniyei'sally observed in the lite- Book of Psalms in Hebrew. The 145th Psalm is 
ratui-es of ail nations, that the earliest form in entitled “ David's (Psalm) of praise.” To this class 
which the thoughts and feelmg|B of a people find belong the songs which relate to extraoi'dinary de- 
utteranoe is the poetic* Prose is an aftergrowth, liverances, such as the songs of Moses (fix. xv.) 
the vehide of less spontaneous, because more and of Deborah (Judg. v.), and the Psalms xviii. 
formal, expression. ^ And so it is in the literature and Ixviii., which have all the air of chants to be 
of the Hebrews. Of the three kinds of poetr}' sung in triumphal processions. Such were the 
which are illustrated by the Hebrew literature, the hymns sung in the Temple sei^vices. Next to 
lyric occupies the foremost place. The Shemitic the hymn of pitdse may be noticed, 2. Kindh, the 
nations have nothing approaching to an epic poem, lament or dirge, of which there are many examples, 
and in proporiion to this defect the lyric ^ment whether utteied over an individual or as an out- 
prevailed more gi’eatly, commencing in t\m pre- burst of grief for the calamities of the land (2 Sam. 
Mosaic tim^, flourishing in mde vigour during i. 19-27, iii. 33, 34, xviii. 33). 3. Shir yedidoth, 
the earlier periods of the Judges, the heroic age of a love song (Ps. xlv. 1), in its external foraa at 
the Hebrews, growing with the nation's growth and least. Other kinds of poetry there are which occupy 
strengthening with its strength, till it reached its the middle ground between the lyric and gnomic, 
highest excellence in David, the wanior-poet, and being lyric in form and spirit, but gnomic in subject, 
from thenceforth began slowly to decline. Gnomic These may be classed as 4. Mdshdl, properly a 
pojsfciy is the product of a moro advanced age. It similitude, and then a parable, or sententious saying, 
arises from the desire felt by the poet to express couched in poetic language. Such aie the songs 
the results of the accumulated experiences of life in of Balaam (Num. xxiii. 7, 18; xxiv. 3, 15, 20, 
a foiTO of beauty and permanence. Its thoughtful 21, 23), which aro eminently lyrical in character ; 
character requires for its development a time of the mocking ballad in Num. xxi, 27-30, which 
peacefulness and leisure; for it gives expression, has been conjectured to be a fragment of an old 
not like the lyiic to the sudden and impassioned Amorite war-song; and the apologue of Jotham 
feeling of the moment, but to' calm and philosophic (Judg. ix. 7-20), both' which last are strongly sa- 
reflection. Being less spontaneous in its origin, its tirical in tone. But tlie finest of all is the magni- 
fonn is of necessity more artificial. The period ficent prophetic song of triumph over the fall ot 
during which, it flourished among the Hebrews cor- Babylon (Js, xiv. 4-27). Chiddh^ an enigma (like 
responds to its domestic and settled character. We the riddle of Samson, Judg. xiv. 14), or ‘‘dark 
meet with it at intervals up to the time of the saying,” as the A. V. has it in Ps. xlix. 5, Ixxviii. 2. 
Captivity, and, as it is chiefly characteristic of Lastly, to this class belongs m^lttsdhy a mocking, 
the age of the monarchy, fiwald has appropriately de- ironical poem (Hab. ii. 6). 5. T^hillah, prayer, 
signated this era the “ artificial period” of Hebrew is the title of Pss, xvii., Ixxxvi., xc., cii., cxliL, and 
poetry. From the end of the 8th century B.c. the Hab. iii. All these are strictly lyrical composi- 
decline of the nation was rapid, and with its glory tions, and the title may have been assigned to them 
departed the chief glories of its literature. After the either as denoting the object with which they were 
Captivity we have nothing but the poems which written, or the use to which they were applied.— 
formed part of the liturgical services of the Temple. II. Gnomic Poetry, — ^The second grand division of 
Whether dramatic poetry, properly so called, ever Hebrew poetry is occupied by a class of poems 
existed among the Hebrews, is, to say the least, ex- wliich are peculiarly Shemitic, and which represent 
tremely doubtful. In the opinion of some writera the nearest approaches made by the people of that 
the Song of Song^ in its exteroal form, is a rude race to anything like philosophic thought. Reason- 
drama, designed for a simple stage. But the evi- ing there is none : we have only results, and those 
dence lor this view is extreinely slight,— 1. Lyrical rather the product of observation and reflection 
Poetry, — ^The literature of the Hebrews abounds than of induction or argumentation. As lyric poetry 
wth illustrations of all foims of lyrical poetiy, in is the expression of the poet’s own feelings and im- 
its most manifold and wide-embracing compass, pulses, so gnomic poetiy is the fbnn in which the 
from such short ejaculations as the songs of the two desire of oammunicating knowledge to others finds 
Jjimechs and Pss. xv., cxvii., and othera, to the vent. It has been already remarked that gnomic 
longer chants of victory and thanksgiving, like th.e poetiy, as a whole, requires for its development a 
songs of Deboi-ah and David (Judg. v., Ps. xviii.). period of national tranquillity. Its geivnsare the 
The names by which the vaiious kinds of songs floating proverbs which pass cuiTent in the mouths 
were known among the Hebrews will supply some of the people, and embody the e.xperiences of many 
illustration of this. 1. Shtr, a song in general, with the wit of one. The sayer of sententious 
adapted for the voice alone. 2. Miz^n&r^ a psalm, sayings was to the Hebrews the wise man, the phi- 
or song to be sung with any instramental accom- losopher. Of the earlier isolated proverbs but few 
paniment. 3. is probably a melody ex- examples remain.— HI. Dramatic Poetry, — It is 

pimsly adapted for stringed instruments. 4. Afasdl, impossible to assert that no form of the drama 
® lyrical song requiring nice mu- existed among the Hebrew people ; the most that 
si<w skill. [Maschil.] 5. MietdmfCO. teiip of I can he done is to examine such portions of their 
mremely doubtful meaning. [Miohtam.] 6. literature as have come down to us, for the purpose 
bntggdyon (Ps. vii. 1), a vrild, irregular, dithy- of asceiioining ho\# far any traces of the drama 
lamoic song, as the word appeara to denote ; or, , proper are discernible, and what inferences may be 
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«Ade fram them. It is unquestionably true, as 
Kw’ald ob8ei*re8, that the Arab i^tei*s of romances 
vill many times in their own persons act out a 
complete drama in recitation, changing their voice 
and gestures with the change of peieon and subject. 
Something of this kind may po^ibly have existed 
among the Hebiews ; but there is no evidence that 
it di<l exist, nor any grounds for making even a 
probable conjecture with regal'd to it. But the 
mere fact of the existence of these rude exhibitions 
among the Ambs and Egyptians of the present day 
IS of no weight when the question to be decided is, 
whether the Song of Songs was designed to be so 
represented, as a simple pastoralgirama. Of coui*se, 
in considering such a question, reference is made 
only to the external foi*m of the poem, and, in order 
to prove it, it must be shown that the dmmatic is 
the only fgrm of representation which it could 
assume, and not that, by the help of two actors 
and a chorus, it is capable of being exhibited in a 
dramatic form. All that has been done, in our 
opinion, is the latter. The latest work on the 
subject is th^ of M. Renan {Le Gantique des Can^ 
tiqms)i who has given a spirited tmuslation of the 
poem, and arrang^ it in acts and scenes, according 
to his own theory of the manner in which it was in- 
tended to be represented. He divides the whole 
into 16 cantos, which form five acts and an epi- 
logue. But M. Renan, who is compelled, in ac- 
cordance with his own theory of the mission of the 
Shemitic rnces, to admit that no trace of anything 
approaching to the regular drama is found among 
them, does not regai-d the Song of Songs as adiama 
in the same sense as the products of the Greek and 
Roman theatres, but as dramatic poetry in the 
widest application of the term, to designate any 
composition conducted in dialogue and corresponding 
to an action. He conjectures that it is a libretto 
intended to be completed by the play of the actore 
and by music, and represented in private families, 
probably at marriage-feasts, the repiesentntion being 
extended over the several days of the feast. We 
must look for a parallel to it in the middle ages, 
when, besides the mystery plays, there were scenic 
representations sufficiently developed. The ground- 
work of this hypothesis is taken away by M. Kenan's 
own admission that dramatic representations are 
alien to the spirit of the Shemitic races. The 
simple corollary to this proposition must be that 
the Song of Songs is not a drama, but in its external 
form partakes more of the nature of an eclogue or 
pastoi'd dialogue. It is scarcely necessaiy after 
this to discuss the question wliether the Book of 
Job is a dmmatic poem or not. Inasmuch as it 
represents an action and a progi'ess, it is a diama as 
truly and I'eally as any poem can be which develops 
the working of passion, and the alternations of faitli, 
hope, distrust, triumphant confidence, and black 
des})air, in the struggle which it depicts the human 
mind as engaged in, while attempting to solve one 
of the most intricate, problems it can be called upon 
to regard. It is a drama as life is a drama, the 
most powei'ful of all tragedies ; but that it is a dra- 
matic poem, intended to be represented upon a stage, 
or ca[>able of being so represented, may be confid- 
ently denied. One chaiticteristic of Hebrow poetry, 
not indeed peculiar to it, but shared by it in com- 
mon with the literature of other nations, is its in- 
tensely national and local co|ounng. The writei-s 
were Hebrews of the Hebre^, drawing their in- 
spimtioa from the mountains and nvem of Palestine,* 
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which they have immortalisod inJlheir poetic figures, 
and even while uttering the snblimest and most 
univeml truths never foi'getting their own nation- 
ality in its nan’owest and intenseat fbnn. Ex- 
amples might easily be multiplied in illustmtion of 
this remarkable characteristic of the Hebrew pMts : 
they stand thick upon every page of their writings, 
and in striking contrast to the vague genemlisations 
of the Indian philosophic poetry. In Hebrew, as In 
other languages, there is a qjeculiarity about the 
diction used in poetj-y — a kind of poetical dialect, 
characterized by archaic and irregular forms of 
words, abrupt constructions, aud unusu.al inflexions, 
which distinguish it from the contemporary prose 
or histoiical style. It is univei’sally observed that 
archaic foi*m8 and usages of wonls linger in the 
poetry of a language after they have fsdlen out of 
ordinary use. But the form of Hebrew poetry is 
its distinguishing charadieristlc, and what this ibrm 
is, has been a vexed question for many ages. The 
Therapeytae, as described by Philo, sang hymns and 
psalms of thanksgiving to God, in divera measures 
and strains ; and these were either new or ancient 
ones composed by the old poets, who had left behind 
them measures and melodies of trimeter verses. 
Accoixling to Josephus, the Song of Moses at the 
Red Sea (Ex, xv.) was composed in the hexameter 
measure ; and again, the song in Dent, xxxii. is de- 
scribed as a hexameter poem. The Psalms of David 
were in various metres, some tn meters and some 
pentameters. Eusebius characterises the great Song 
of Moses and the 118th (119th) Psalm as metrical 
com}K)sitions in what the Greeks call the heroic 
metre. They are said to be hexameters of sixteen 
syllables. The other verse compositions of the 
Hebrews are said to be in trimeters.* Jerome says 
that the Book of Job, from iii. 3 to xlii. 6, is in 
hexameters, with dactyls and spondees, 'fhe conclu- 
sion seems inevitable tliat these terrins are employed 
simply to denote a general external resemblance. 
There are, ssiys Jerome, four alphabetical Psalms, 

the noth (Ulth), null (ll2th), llBth (119tb), 
and the 144th (145th). In the first two, one letter 
con'esponds to each clause or versicle, which is 
written in trimeter iambics. The others are ito 
tetrameter iambics, like the song in Deuteronomy. 
In Ps, 118 (119), eight verses follow each letter; 
in Ps. 144 (145) a letter corresponds to a verse. 
In Lamentations we have four alphabetical acrostics, 
the first two of which are written in a kind of 
Sapphic metre; for tliree clauses which are con- 
nected together and begin with one letter (*. e. in 
the first clause) close with a period in heroic mea- 
sure {Ileroici comma). The third is written in 
tiimeter, and the verses in threes each begin with, 
the same letter. The fourth is like the first and 
second. The Proverbs end with an alphabetical poem 
in tetrameter iambics. There can be little doubt 
that these terms are mere generalities, and express 
no more than a certain rough resemblance. Joseph 
Scaliger was one of the first to point out the fallacy 
of Jerome's statement with regal'd t!b the metres of 
the Psalter and the Lamentations, and to assert that 
these books contained no vei'se bound by metrical 
laws, but that their language was merely prose, 
animated by a poetic spirit. Gerhard Vossius saysi 
that in Job £qid the Proverbs there is rhythm but 
no metre ;*that is, regard is had to the number of 
syllables but not to their quantity. fBut, in spite 
of the opinions pronounced by these high authoi'ities, 
there were still many who believed in the existence 
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of a Hebrew ineti*e, and in the possibility of recover- 
ing it* The theories proposed for this pui’pose were 
various, and the enumeratiot) of them ibims a 
curious chapter in the histoiy of opinion. The 
opinions of Lowth, with i-egard to Hebrew metre, 
are summed up by Jebb {Saor, Lit, p. 16) as 
follows : “ He begins by asserting, that ceitain of 
the Hebrew writings are not only animated with 
the true poetic spirit, but, in some dlgree, couched 
in poetic numbei-s ; yet, he allows, that the quan- 
tity, the rhythm, or modulation of Hebrew poetry, 
not only is unknown, but admits of no investigation 
by human art or industi’y ; he states, after Abra- 
banel, that the Jews themselves disclaim the very 
memory of metrical composition ; he acknowledges, 
tiiat the artificial confoj-mation of the sentences, is 
the sole indication of metre in these poems; he 
bai-ely maintains the credibility of attention having 
been paid to numtiers or feet in their compositions ; 
and, at tlie same time, he confesses the utter impos- 
sibility of determining, wliether Hebrew poetry was 
modulated by the ear alone, or according to any 
definite and settled rules of prosody.” On the sub- 
ject of the rhythmical character of Hebrew poetry, 
as opposed to metrical, tiie remarks of Jebb are re- 
mai’kably appropriate. “ Hebrew poetiy,” lie snj's 
{Sacr, Lit, p. 20), “ is universal poeti y ; the poetry 
of all languages, and of all peoples: the collocation 
of words (whatever may have been the sound, for 
of this we are quite ignorant) is primarily directed 
to secure the be^t possible announcement and di.s- 
crimination of the sense: let, then, a translator 
only be literal, and, so far as the genius of his lan- 
guage will peniut, let him pre.scrve the oiiginal 
order of the words, and he will infallibly put tlie 
reader in possession of all, or nearly all, that the 
Hebrew text can give to the best Hebrew scholar 
of the piesent day. Kow, had tliere been ori- 
ginally metre, .... the poetry could not have 
been, as it unquestionably and emphaticjilly i.s, a 
jioetry, not of sounds, or of words, but of things.” 
Rabbi Azaiiah de Rossi appears to have anticipated 
Bishop Lowth in his thcoi y of parallelism : at any 
rate his tieatise coiitaiiis the germ which Low'th 
developed, and may be considered the technical b;isis 
of his system. But Lowth ’s system of parallelism 
was more completely anticipated by Sclioettgen in a 
treati.se, of the existence of which the bishop does 
not appear to have been aware. It is found in his 
Horae HebratcaCt voL i. pp. 1249-1263, dis.s. vi., 
“ de Exergasia Sacra.” This exeryasia he defines 
to be, the conjunction of entire sentences signifying 
the same thing : so that exergasia bears the same 
relation to sentences that synonymy does to woids. 
But wliatever may have been achieved by his pie- 
decessors, there can be no question iliat the deliveiy 
of Lowth’s lectures on Hebrew Poetry, and the 
subsequent publication of his translation of Isaiah, 
iormed an em in the literature of the subject, more 
marked than any that had preceded it. Of his 
systein.it will be necessary to give a somewhat de- 
tailed account for whatei er may nave been done 
since his time, and whatever modifications of his 
arrangement may have been introduced, all subse- 
quent writera have confessed their obligations to the 
two works abovementioned, and have drawn their 
inspiration from them. Starting with the alplia- 
betical poems as the basis of his investigiation, be- 
cause that in them the veracs or stanzas were more 
distinctly market!, Lowth came to the conclusion 
that tliey consist of verses properly so called, of 
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veraes regulated by some observation of harmony or 
cadence; of measure, numbers, or adiythm,” and 
that this harmony does not arise fiom rhyme, but 
from wliat he denominates paralieiistn. Parallelism 
he defines to be the correspondence of one verse or 
line with another, and divides it into three classes, 
synonymoils, aiititlietic, and synthetic. 1. Parallel 
lines synonyfnous correspond to each other by ex- 
pressing the same sense in ditFerent but equivalent 
teims, as in the following examples, which arc only 
two of the many given by Lowth ; — 

" 0-Jehovah, in-lhy-strength the-king shall-rcifoloe, 
And-in-thy-sivlvation how greatly shall-he-exult ! 
The-desive of-his-heart tliou-hasi-granted unto-him; 
And-the'^oques^d^*hiB'llp8 thou-hast-not denied." 

Ps. xxi. 1, 2. 

“ For tlie-moth sball-cousume-thcm like-a-garment ; 
And-the-wom shall-eat-thom like wool : 
But-my-righteouBncBS shall-endure Jbr-ever; 
And-niy-salvation to-tlie-age of-ages."— is. li. 1 , 8. 

To this first division of Lowth’s Jebb objects that 
the name synonymous is inappi opriate, for the second 
clause, with few e\ce])tions, tiiversijics tlie pie- 
eeding clause, and gnuerally so a» to rise above it, 
forming a sort of climax in the sense.” He sug- 
gests as a more appi opriate name for jxiiaUelisni of 
this kind, cognate parallcbsin {Sticr. Lit. p. 38). 
2. Lowtli's second division h antithetic parallelism \ 
wlien two lines coriespond wjtii each other by an 
opposition of teims and sentiments; when the 
second is contrasted with the first, sometimes in 
expressions, sometimes in sense only, so that the 
degrees of antithesis are various. As for example — - 

A wise son rejoiceth his father ; 

But a foplish son is the grief of his motlier." 

Prov. X. 1. 

“ The mcwoiy of the Just is a blessing ; 

But tlie name of the wicked shall rut.'* Piov. x. 7. 

The gnomic poeti y of the Hebrews abounds with 
illustrations of antithetic parallelism. 3. Synthetic 
or constructive paraUelisni^ where the parallel ** con- 
sists only in the similar form of construction ; in 
whicli word does not answw’ to word, and sentence 
to sentence, as equivalent or opposite ; but theie is 
a corrosj)ondence and equality betw'een dilTerent pio- 
fiositioiis, in rcsppct of the shaiie and turn of the 
whole sentence, and of the constructive parts — such 
as noun answeiing to noun, verb to verb, member 
to member, negative to negative, iuteriogative to 
interrogative.” One of the examples of constructive 
parallels given by Lowth is Is. 1. 5, 6 : — 

“ Tlie Lord Jehovah hath opened mine oar. 

And I was not rebellious; 

Neither did I withdraw myself backward— 

1 gave my back to the smitera, 

And my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair ; 
My&ceX hid not from shame and spitting." 

Jebb gives as an illustration Ps. xix. 7-10. 4, To 
the three lrindt> of parallelism above desuiijed Jebb 
adds a foui’th, which seems rather to be an unneces- 
sary lefinement upon than distinct from the othera. 
He denominates it intreverted parallelism, in which 
he says, “there are sttinzas so constructed that, 
whatever be the number of lines, the first line shall 
be parallel with the last; the second with the pen- 
ultimate ; and so throughout in an order that looks 
inward, or, to borrow a military phrase, from flanks 
to centre ” (Sacr, Lit, p. 53). Thus — 

" My son, if thine heart be wise, 

My heart also shall Kjjolce; 

Yea, my rjins shall r^oioe 
When thy lips speak right things." 

Prov. xxUl. 16. lA 
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• Unto TUee do 1 lift up mine eyes, 0 Thou that dwoU(st 
in the heayeus; 

Behold as' tlie 6yes of servants to the hand of their 
masters; 

As the eyes of a maiden to the hands of her mistress, 
Even 80 look our eyes to Jehov& our God* until he have 
mercy upon us/'—Ps, cxxlii. 1, 2. 

A icw words may now be added with respect to the 
classification proposed by De Wette, in which more 
leguiii was had to the rhythm. The four kinds of 
parallelism ai-e — 1, That which consists in an equal 
number of words in each member, as in Gen. iv. 23. 
Under this heitd are many minor divisions. 2. Un- 
equal parallelism, in winch the number of words in 
the members is not the same. 3. Qut of the paral- 
lelism which is unequal in conseqiftnce of the com- 
posite chaiacter of one member, anothei* is developed, 
so that both members are comjiosite (Ps. xxxi. 11), 
4. Rhythmical parallelism, which lies merely in 
the external form of the diction. De Wette also held 
that there were in Hebivw poetry the begimnngs of 
a composite ihythmical structure like our stiophes. 
Thus ill Ps. xlii.. xliii., a refiain marks the conclu- 
sion of a larger i hythmical jieiiod. It is impossible 
here to do mure than reler to the essiiy of Kocster 
on the strophes, or the parallelism of veises in He- 
brew poetry ; in which he endeavours to sliow that 
the vei’fccs are subject to the same laws of sym- 
metry as the verse nieinbers ; and that consequently 
Hebrew poetry is essentially stropliical in cliaracter. 
E Wald’s treatise lequircs more careful considera- 
tion ; but it must be lead itself, and it is impossible 
here to give a fair idea of it. It remains now only 
to notice the rules of Hebrew* poetry as laid down 
by the Jewish grammai iaiis, to which lefereucewas 
made in remaiking upon the system of R. Azaiiali. 
They have the meiit of being extremely simple, and 
are to be found at length, illustrated by many -ex- 
amples, ill Mason and Bernard’s Ileh. Gram. vol. ii. 
b*t. i57, and accompanied by an interesting accouui 
of modern Hebrew versification. The rules aie 
biiefly these; — 1. That a sentence may be divided 
into members, some of which contain tiro, three, or 
oven four woi'ds, and are accordingly termed Binary, 
Ternary, and Quaternary members respectively. 
2. The sentences are composed either of Binary, 
Ternary, or Quaternary members entirely, or of 
these different members iiitei'mixed. 3. That in 
two consecutive members it is an elegance to ex- 
press the same idea in different woids, 4. That a 
word expiessed in either of these parallel members 
is often not expressed in the alternate mcmbei*. 5. 
'fhat a word without an accent, being joined to lui- 
other woid by Makkiph, is generally (though not 
always) reckoned with that second word as one. In 
concfusioii, after reviewing the various theories which 
have been framed witli regard to the structure of 
Hebiew poetry, it must be confessed that beyond 
the discovery of very broad geiiei'al laws, little has 
been done towards elaboiating a satisfactory system. 

Poison. Two Hebrew words aie tlius rendered 
ill the A. V,, but they are so general as to throw 
little light upon the knowledge and prac'tice of 
poisons among the Hebrews. 1. The fii*st of these, 
ehemdh, from a root signifying, ** to be hot” It 
111 all cases denotes animal poison, and not vegetable 
or mineral. The only allusion to its application is 
in Job vi. 4, where reference seems to be made to 
the custom of anointing arrows with the venom 
of a snake, a practice the origin of which is of very 
remote antiquity. 2. Rosh, if a pdiion at all, de- 
notes a vegetable poison primarily, and is only 
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twice (Deut xxxii:33; Job xx. 16) used of the 
venom of a serpent. lu other passages wheie ii 
occure, it is translated ‘‘ gall ” in the A. V., excq)t 
in Hos. X. 4, where it is rendered hemlock.^' Be- 
yond the fact that, whetlier poisonous or not, it was 
a plant of bitter taste, nothing can be inferred. 
Gesenius, on the giound that the word in Hebrew 
also signifies ‘‘ head,” rejectsthe hemlock, colocynth, 
and darhel <#' other writei*b, and proposes the 
“ poppy” instead ; from the “ heads ” in wliich its 
seeds are contained. “ Water of rdsA ** is then 
” opium,” but it must be admitted that there ap- 
pjeai-s in none of the above passages to be any allu- 
sion to the characteiistic effects of opium. There 
is a clear case of suicide by poison related iu 2 Macc. 
X. 13, where Ptolemeus Macron is said to have 
destroyed himself by this means. It has been sug^ 
gested, indeed, that the ^op/xa/cefa ‘of Gal. v. 20 
(A. V. “ witclicraft”), signifies poisoning, but it 
more piobably refers to the concoction of magical 
potions and love philtres. 

Pollux. [Castou and Pollux.] 

Polygamy. [AIauhiage.] 

Pomegranate by univ'^ersal consent is acknow- 
ledged to denote the Heb. rinim^, a woivl which 
occurs fiequently in the 0. T., and is used to <le- 
sigiiate either the pomegranate-tree or its fruit. 
The pomegranate was doubtless early cultivated in 
Egypt: hence the complaint of the Israelites in the 
wilderness of Zin (Nuni. xx. 5), this “ is no place 
of figs, or of vines, or of pomegianates.” The tree, 
with its characteristic calyx-crowned fruit, is easily 
recognised on the Egyptian sculptures. Mention is 
made of “ an oi chard of pomegranates" in Cant. iv. 
13. Cai ved figures of the pomegranate adorned the 
tops of the pillars iu Solomon’s Temple* (I K. vii. 
18, 20, &c.) ; mid woiked representations of this 
fruit, in blue, pm pie, and scarlet, ornamented the 
hem of the robe of the ephod ^Ex. xxviii. 33, 34). 
Russell IJist. of Aleppo, i. 85, 2nd ed.) states’ 
“that the poinegianate" {rummun in Arabic, the 
same word as the Heb.) “ is common in all the 
gaideus." The pomegranate-tree {Tunica yrana- 
turn) derives its name from the Latin pomumgra- 
natum, “ grained apple." The Romans gave it the 
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Qamo of PMcja, as the ti-ee was introduced from 
^"•arthiige ; it belongs to the natuml oMer Myr» 
i ice(Uf, being, however, rather a bush than a ti'ee. 

Fdxnmel^ only in 2 Chr. iv. 12, 13. In 1 K. 
rii. 41, “ bowls.” The word signiiies convex pro- 
ji'ctions belonging to the capitals of pillara. 

Pond. The ponds of Egypt (Ex. vii. 19, viii. 5) 
were doubtless water left by the inundation of the 
Nile. Ponds for fi^h ai'e mentioned in ls.*xix. 10. 
Pon'tlnt Pilate. [Pilate.] 

Pontni, a lai'ge district in the north of Asia 
Minor, extending along the coast of the Poutus 
tCuxiuus, from which circumstance the name was 
derived. It is three times mentioned in the N. T. 
(Acts ii. 9, 10, xviii. 2; 1 Pet. i. 1}. All these 
passages agree in showing that there were many 
Jewish residents in the district. As to the annals 
of Pontus, the one brilliant passage of its history is 
the life of the great Mithridates. Under Nero the 
whole i*egioii was made a Roman province, bearing 
the name of Pontus. 

Pool. 1. Agdm, see Pond. 2. Kerdcdh in pi. 
once only, pools (Ps. Ixxxiv. 6). 3. The usual word 
js Jlericdhf closely connected with the Arabic 
Birkehi a reservoir for water. These pools, like 
the tanks of India, are in many parts of Palestine 
and Syria the only rasource for water during the 
dry season, and the failure of them involves drought 
and calamity (Is. xlii. 15). Of the various pools 
mentioned in Scripture, perhaps the most celebrated 
are the pools of Solomon near Bethlehem, called by 
the Arabs el^ Buraks from which an aqueduct was 
carne<i which still supplies Jerusalem with water ' 
(Eccl. ii. 6 ; Ecclus. xxiv. 30, 31). 

Poor. The general kindly spirit of the law 
towaixls the poor is sufficiently shown by such pas- 
sages as Dent. xv. 7, for the reason that (ver. 11), 
“ the poor shall never cease out of the land.” Among 
the special enactments in their favour the following 
must be mentioned. 1. The right of gleaning ( Lev. 
xix. 9, 10; Deut. xxiv. 19, 21). 2. From the 
produce of the land in sabbatical years, the poor and 
the stranger were to have their portion (Ex. xxiii. 
11; Lev. XXV. 6). 3. Re-entry upon land in the 

jubilee year, with the limitation as to town homes 
(Lev. XXV. 25-30). 4. Prohibition of usury, and 
of retention of pledges (Lev. xxv. 35, 37 ; Ex. xxii. 
25-27, &c,), 5. Permanent bondage forbidden, and 

manumission of Hebrew bondsmen or todswomen 
enjoined in the sabbatical and jubilee years (Deut. 
XV. 12-15 ; Lev. xxv. 39-42, 47-54). 6. Portions 
from the tithes to be shared by the poor after the 
Levites (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 12, 13). 7. The poor 

to partake in entertainments at the feasts of Weeks 
and Tabernacles (Deut. xvi. 11, 14; see Neh. viii, 
10). 8. Daily payment of wages (Lev. xix. 13). 
On the law of gleaning the Rabbinical writci's founded 
a variety of definitions and refinements. Principles 
similar to tho^e laid down by Moses are inculcated 
in N. J., as Luke Hi. 11, xiv. 13 ; Acts vi. 1 ; Gal. 
ii. 10 ; James ii. 15. In later times mendicancy, 
which dol's not appear to have been contemplate 
by Moses, became frequent. 

Poplar (Heb. l%bneh\ the rendering of the above- 
named Hebrew word, which occurs only in Gen. 
XXX. 37; and Hos. iv. 13. Several authorities, 
Celsius amongst tike number, are in favour of the* 
raniering of the A, V., and lhAk the “white 
poplar ” {Bopndus alba) is the tree denoted ; others 
understand the “storax tree” (Styrax officinalei 
Linn.). Both poplars and stymx or storax trees are 
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common in Palestine, and either would suit the pas- 
sages where the Heb. teim occurs. StoitUE is men- 
tioned in Ecclus. xxiv. 15, together with other 
ai*oinatic substances. , The Styrax officinale is a 
shrub from nine to twelve feet high, with ovate 
leaves, which are white underneath; tlie flovrers 
are in rficemes, and are white or cream-coloured. 
This white appearance agrees with the etymology of 
the Heb. libneh. 
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Po'ratha. One of the ten sons of Haman slain 
by the Jews in Shushan the palace (Ksth. ix. 8). 

Porch. 1. Ulam or Uldm (1 Chr. xxviii. 11). 
2. MisderCn ulam (Judg. iii. 23), strictly a vesti- 
bule, was probably a sort of verandah chamber 
in the woi ks of Solomon, open in front and at the 
sides, but capable of being enclosed with awnings 
or curtains, idisderdn was perhaps a corridor or 
colonnade connecting the principal rooms of the 
house. The porch (Matt. xxvi. 71), may have 
been the passage from the street into the first 
court of the house, in which, in Eastern houses is 
the mastdbah or stone-bench, for the porter or 
persons waiting, and where also the master of the 
house often receives visitors and transacts business. 
Josephus describes the porticoes or cloisters which 
surrounded the Temple of Solomon, and also the 
royal portico. 

Porcius Festos. [Festus.] 

Porter. This word when used in the A.V, does 
not bear its modem signifiwition of a canier of 
burdens, but denotes in every case a gate-keeper, 
from the L&tin portariust the man who attended to 
the porta. 

Posido'nius, an envoy sent by Nicanor to Judas 
(2 Macc. xiv. 19). 

Poisession. [Demoniacs.] 

Post. I. h Ayih a word indefinitely rendered 
by LXX. and Vulg. Probably, as Gesenius argues, 
riie door-case of a door, including the lintel and 
side-posts. AI6n to this is aildm (Ez. xl. 1 6, &c.), 
probably a portico. 2. Ammdh, usually “ cubit,’* 
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we onty (Is. vi, 4), 3. Ifezi^zaiht from him into pnsoii (19,20), After this we hour Ho 

9 root si^ilying to shine, t. e, implying motion (on more of Potiphai*. 

a centre^ 4. Saph, usually ** threshold/* The Potiplie'rah, an Egyptian pi*. n„ also written 
posts of thedoora of the Temple were of olive-wood Potiphar, con'esponding to tlie PET-P-RA^ ** Be- 
(1 K, vi. 33).—lI. Eats, A. V. “ post ** (Esth. iii. longing to the Sun,** of the hieroglyphics. Poti- 
13\ elsewhere ** runner,** and also “guan^** pherah was priest or prince of On, and his daughter 

Pot. The term “ pot ** is applicable to so many Asenath was given Joseph to wife by Pharaoh (xli, 
soi*ts of vessels, that it can scsucely be I'estricted to 45, 50, xlvi. 20). 

any one in particulai*. 1. Jstic (2 K. iv. 2), an Poti^erd, also in A. V. **shei*d,** a broken piece 
earthen jar, deep and narrow, without handies, pro- of earthenwaie (Prov. xxvi. 23). 
bably like the Roman and Egyptian amphora, in- Fottei*S-field, the. A piece of ground which, 
sert^ in a stand of wood or stone. 2. Cfieres, an according to the statement of St. Matthew (xxvii. 7), 
etuthen vessel for stewing or seething (Ez. iv. 9 ; was purchased by the priests with the thii-ty pieces 
Lev. vi. 28). 3, Ddd, a vessel tfor culinary pur- of silver rejected by Judas, and converted into a 

})nses, perhaps of smaller size (1 Sam. ii. 14). 4. burial-place for Jews not belonging to the city. St, 
Sir is combined with other woids to denote special Matthew adducing this (ver, 9) as a fiiltilment of 
uses (Ex. xvi, 3; Ps. lx. 8; Prov. xxvii. 21). The an ancient prediction. What that prediction Was, 
“ pots *’ set before the Rechabites (Jer. xxxv. 5), and who made it, is not, however, at all clear,’ 
wei-e probably bulging jars or bowls. The water- St. Matthew names Jeremiah ; but there is no piis- 
pots of Cana appear to have been large amphorae, sage in the Book of Jeremiah, as we possess it, re- 
such as are in use at the present day in Syria, sembling that which he gives ; and that in Zecha- 
These were of stone or hard earthenware. The riah (xi. 12) which is usually supposed to be alluded 
water-pot of the Samaritan woman may have been to, has only a very imperfect likeness to it. I'hree 
a leathern bucket, such as Bedouin women use. explanations suggest themselves : — 1 . That the 
Fot'lphar, an Egyptian pr. n., also written Poti- Evangelist unintentionally substituted the name of 
PHiiiRAH. That these are but two fonns of one Jeremiah for that of Zechariah, at the same time 
name is shown by the ancient Egyptian equivalent, altering the passage to suit his immediate object. 
PET-P-RA, which may have been pronounced, at 2. That this portion of the Book of Zechariah 
least in Lower Egypt, PET-PH-RA. It signifies was in the time of St. Matthew attributed to Jere- 
*• Belonging to the Sun.** Potiphar is described its miah. 3. That the reference is to some passage of 
“ an officer of Pharaoh, chief of the executioners, an Jeremiah which has been lost from its place in his 
1^'gyptian ” (Gen. xxxix. 1 ; comp, xxxvii. 36). book, and exists only in the Evangelist. Some sup- 
'fhe word we render “ officer,** as in the A. V., is port Is aflorded to this view by the fact that potters 
litemlly ♦‘eunuch;** but it is also used for an and the localities occupied by them are twice alluded 
officer of the com t, and this is almost certainly the to by Jeremiah. Its partial correspondence with 
meaning here. He is called an Egyptian,* though Zech. xi. 12, 13, is no argument against* its having 
his master was probably a Shepherd-king of the at one time formed a part of the prophecy of Jere- 
xvth dynasty. He appears to have been a wealthy miah: for it is well known to every student of the 
man (xxxix. 4-6). The view we have of Potipliar’s Bible that similar correspondences are continually 
household is exactly in accordance with the repre- found in tlie prophets. See, for instance, Jer. xlviii. 
sentations on tlie monuments. When Joseph was 45, comp, with Num. xxi. 27, 28, xxiv. 17 ; Jer. 
aaused, his master contented himself with casting xlix. 27, comp, with Am. i. 4. 



Fottery. The art of pottery is one of the most 
common and most ancient of aU manufactures. It 
is abundantly evident, both that the Hebrews used 
eai'thenware vessels in the wilderness, and that the 
pottei's* trade was afterwards carried on in Palestine. 
'J’hey had themselves been concerned in the pottere* 
trade in Egypt (Ps. Ixxxi. 6), and the wall-paintings 
minutely illustrate the Egyptian process. The clay, 
when dug, was trodden by men*8 feet so as to form 
a paste (Is. xli. 25 ; Wisd. xv. 7) ; then placed by 
the jKitter on the wheel beside which he sat, and 
shaped by him with hfs hands. How early the wheel 
came into use in Palestine we know not, but it seems 
likely that it was adopted from Egypt (Is. xlv, 9 j 
Jer. xviii. 3). The vessel was thdh smoothed and 
coated wHh a glaze, and finally burnt in a furnace. 


There was at Jemsalem a royal establishinent of 
pottei-8 (1 Chr. iv, 23), from whose employment, 
and from the fragments cast away in the process, 
the Potter’s Field perhaps received its name (Is. 
XXX. 14). 

Found. 1. A weight. See Weiojits and 
Measures.— 2. A money of account, mentioned in 
the parable of the Ten Pounds (Luke xix. 12-27), 
as the talent is in the parable of the Talents (Matt, 
XXV. 14-30). The refei'enoe appeal's to be to a 
Gi-eek [lound, a weight used as a money of acoount, 
of which sixty went to the talent, the weight de- 
pending upon llle weight of the talent. 

Fraeto'rium. The headquavtera of the Roman 
military governor, whei*ever ho happened to be. In 
time of peace some one of the best buildinge of the 
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rity which was the I'esideiu^e of the proconsul or 
pmetor was selected for this ]>urpose. Thus Verres 
appropriated the imlace of King Hiero at Syracuse; 
at Caesai’ea th^t of Herod tlie Great was occupied 
by Felix (Acts xxiii. 35) ; and at Jerusalem the new 
palace erected by the same prince was the residence 
of Pilate, This last was situated on the western, 
or more elevated, Ijill of Jerusalem, and was coji- 
nectetl with a system of foiiifications, the aggregftte 
.of which coustitute^l the vupefx^oKiit or fortiricd 
barrack. It was the dominant position on the 
Western hill, and — at any rate on one side, probably 
tlie Eiihtern — ^was*mouutcd by a flight of steps (the 
same from which St. Paul made his speecli in He- 
bmw to the angry crowd of Jews, Acts xxii. 1 seqq.). 
From the level below the barrack, a terrace led 
eastward to a gate opening into the western side 
*of the cloister surrounding the Temple, the road 
being carried across the valley of Tyropoeon (sepa- 
I’ating the Westei-n fiom the Temple hill) on a 
causeway built up of enormous stone blocks. At 
the angle of the Temple cloister just above this 
entrance, *. c. the N.W. corner, stood the old citadel 
of tlie Temple hill, the ^apis, or Jh/rsa^ which 
Herod rebuilt and called by the njime Antonia^ 
after his friend and patron the triumvir. After 
the Koman power was established in Judaea, a 
It'inan guard was always niaintvned in the An- 
tonia, the coramander of which for tlie time being 
seems to be the ollicial termed (rrpaT7}y6s rod hood 
111 theGosjiels and A<;ts. Tlie guard in the Antonia 
was piobably relieved regularly from the cohort 
quartered in the iraptfi^oK^, The Praetorian camp 
at Home, to which SSt. Paul refets (Phil. i. 13), Wiis 
erected by the Emperor Tiberius, acting under the ' 
advice of 'Sejanus. Befoie that time the guards ' 
were billeted in difl'erent parts of the city, it stood i 
outside the walls, at some distance shoi t of the ' 
fouith milestone, and near either to the Salaiiun or 
the Nomentaue road. Flora the first, buildings must 
have sprung up near it for sutlcis and otheis. 8t, | 
Paul appears to have been permitted for the space | 
of two yeais to lodge, so to spo.ik, ** within the 
rules ” of the Piaetorium ( Acts xwiii. 30), although 
still under the custody of a soldier. 

Prayer. The object of this article will be to 
touch briefly on (1) the doctrine of Scripture as to 
the uatme and e/ncacyof pmyer ; (2) its directions 
as to time, place, and maimer of prayer; (3) its 
types and examples of prayer. (1.; Scripture does 
not give any theoretical explanation of the mystery 
which attaclies to prayer. The ditiiculty of uiidei- 
stimding its real ellicacy aiises chiefly fiom two 
sources ; from the belief that man lives under general 
laws, which in all cases must be fulfilled imaltei- 
ably ; *and the opposing belief that he is master 
of his own destiny, and need pmy for no cxtenial 
ble.ssing. Now Scripture, while, by tlie doctrine of 
spiritual iniiuence, it entirely disposes of the latter 
difliculty, does not so entirely solve that part of the 
my.stery which depends on the nature of God. It 
places it Uearly before us, and emphasizes most 
strongly those doctrines on which the difficulty 
turns. .Yet, while this is so, on the other hand the 
uistiuct of prayer is solemnly sanctioned and en- 
forced in every page. Not only is its subjective 
effect asserted, but its real objective efficacy, as a 
means appointed by God for obtaiuflig blessing, is 
both implied and expressed in the plainest terms. 
Thus, as usual in the case of sucli mysteries, the 
tjro app^e^tly opposite truths are cmphasize<l, be- 
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cause they are needful to man*8 conception of hte 
relation to God ; their reconcilement is not, perhaps 
cannot be, fully revealed. For, in fact, it is involved 
in that inscrutable mysteiy which attends on the 
conception of any fi'ee action of man os necessary 
for the working out of the general laws of God^s 
unchangeable will. At the same time it is clearly 
implied that such a reconcilement exists, and that 
all the apparently isolated and independent exertions 
of man*s spirit in prayer are in some way perfectly 
subordinated to the One supreme will of God, so as 
to form a part of His scheme of Providence. It is 
also implied that the key to the mysteiy lies in the 
fact of man’s spi^jitual unity with God in Christ, 
and of the consequent gift of the Holy Spirit. So 
also is it said of the spiritual influence of the Holy 
Ghost on each individual mind, that while ‘*we 
know not what to pray for,** the indwelling “ Spirit 
makes intercession for the saints, according to the 
will of God** (Rom. viii. 26, 27). Here, as pro- 
bably in all other cases, the action of the Holy 
Spirit on the soul is to free agents, what the 
laws of nature are to things inanimate, and is the 
power which harmonises free individual action with 
the universal will of God. (2.) Tliere are no di- 
rections as to prayer given in the Mosaic law: the 
duty is rather taken tor granted, as an adjunct to 
sacrifice, than enforced or elaboiated. It is hardly 
conceivable that, even from the beginning, public 
prayer did not follow every public sacrifice. Such 
a piactice is alluded to as coimnoii in Luke i. 10 ; 
and in one instance, at the offering of thefii’st-fruits, 
it was ordained in a striking form (I)eut. xxvi. 12- 
15). In later times it certainly gi ew into a legular 
seivice, both in the Temple and in the Synagogue. 
But, besides this public prayer, it wius the custom 
of all at Jerusalem to go up to the Temple, at re- 
gular hours if possible, for private prayer (see Luke 
xviii. 10; Acts iii. 1); and those whoweie absent 
were wont to “ open their windows towards Jeru- 
salem,** and pray “towanls** the place of God’s 
Pieseuce (1 K. viii. 46-40 ; Dan. vi. 10 ; Ps. v. 7, 
xxviii. 2, cxxwiii. 2). The regular hours of prayer 
seem to have been thiee (see P.s. Iv. 17 ; Dan. vi. 
10), ‘‘ the evening,*’ that is, the nintli hour (Acts 
iii. 1, X. 3), the hour of the evening sacrifice (Dan. 

I ix. 21) ; the “ morning,” that is, tlie third hour 
: (Acts ii. 15), that of the morning sacrifice; and 
j the sixth hour, or “ noonday.” Grace before meat 
I would seem to have been a common practice (see 
I Matt. XV. 36; Acts xxvii. 35). Tlie posture of 
I pi-aj’er among the Jews seems to have been most 
often standing (1 Sam. i. 26 ; Matt. vi. 5 ; Mark 
xi. 25; Luke xviii. 11); unless the prayer were 
olfered with especial solemnity, and humiliation, 
which was naturally expressed by kneeling (1 K. 
viii, 54 ; comp, 2 Chr. vi. 13 ; Ezr. ix. 5 ; Ps. xcv. 
6; Dan. vi. 10); or prostration (Jo.sh, vii. 6; 
1 K. xviii, 42 ; Neh. viii. 6). (3.) The only Foim 

of Prayer given for perpetual use in the 0. T, is 
the one in Deut. xxvi, 5-15, connected with the 
offering of tithes and fii'st-fruits, and containing in 
simple form the imjwrtant elements of prayer, ac- 
knowledgment of God’s mercy, self-dedication, and 
prayer for future blessing. To this may jierhaps 
be added the threefold blessing of Num. vi. 24-26, 
couched os it is in a precatory fonn ; and the short 
prayer of Moses (Num. x. 35, 36) at the moving 
and resting of tbe cloud, the former of which was 
the germ of the o8th Psalm. But of the prayets 
recorded in the 0. T., the two most remarkable are 



llioM of SJomon at the dedication of Ihe Temple 
(1 K. viif. 23-53), and of Joshua the high-priest, 
and his colleagues, after the captivity (Neh. ix. 5- 
38). It is clear that both am likely to have exor- 
cist a strong liturgical influence. * It oppeain from 
the question of the disciples in Luke xi. 1, and from 
Jewish tradition, that the chief teachers the day 
gave special forms of prayer to their disciples, as 
the badge of their discipieship and the best fruits of 
their learning. All Christian pi aver is, of <*our8e, 
basod on the boi-d's Prayer ; but its spirit is also 
guided by that of His prayer in Gethsemane, and 
of the prayer recordc-d by St. John (ch. xvii.), the 
liegitining of His great work of intercession. The 
influence of these pravers is moft distinctly tmeed 
in the prayers contained in the Epistles (see Eph. 
iii. 14-21; Korn. xvi. 25-27; Phil. i. 3-11 ; Col. 
i. 0-15; Heb. xiii. 20, 21; 1 Pet. v. 10, 11, &c.), 
than ill those recorded in the Acts. The public 
prayer probably in the first instance took much of 
its form and style from the prayeis of the syna- 
gogues. Ill the recoid of praycM-s accepted and 
granted by God, we observe, as always, a special 
adaptation to the period of His dispensation to 
vhicli they belong. In the patnarclial period, they 
have the simple and childlike tone of domestic sup- 
plication for the simple and apparently trivial in- 
qidents of domebfcic hie. In tlie Mosaic period they 
assume a moie solemn tone and a national bearing; 
chiefly that of direct intercession for the chosen 
people. More laiely are they for individuals, A 
special class are tliov* which precede and refer to 
the e\orcise of niiiaculoiis power. Jn tlie Kew Tes- 
tament they have a more directly spiritual lieaiing. 
It would seem the intention of Holy Scripture to 
encourage all prayer, moie especially intercession, in 
all relations, and for all i ighlcous objects, • 
Presents, [Gifts.] 

President. SdraCf or only used Dan. 

vi., the Chaldee equivalent for Hebrew Shdtdr, 
probablv from Sar'o^ Zend, a “bead.” 

Priest (Heb. cdhen). It is unfortunate that 
there is nothing h]io a comensvs of inteipretei-s as 
to the etymology of (his word. Its root-meaning, 
unceitain as far as Hebi’ew’ itself is concerned, is re- 
ferred by Ge.senins to tlie idea of prophecy. The 
Cohen deliveis a divine mes.sige, stiinds as a me- 
diator between God and man, represents each to 
the other, 'i'his meaning, however, belongs to the 
Arabic, not to the Hebrew form, and Ewald con- 
nects the hitter with the verb hecin, to array, put 
in Older, Ac'cordiiig to Saalschiitz, the primary 
meaning of the word = minister, and be thus ac- 
counts for the wider application of the name. Balir 
connects it with an Arabic root, = to di-aw near. 
Of tliese etymologic's, the last has the merit of 
ans^\erilIg most closely to the received usage of 
the word. In some remarkable passages it takes a 
wider range. It is applied to the priests of other 
nations or religions, to Melchimlek (Gen. xiv. 18), 
Potipherah (Gen. xli. 45), Jethro (Ex. ii, 16), to 
those who discharged priestly functions in Israel 
before the appointment of Aaron and his sons (Ex. 
xix. 22)* A case of greater difficulty presents itself 
in 2 Sam. viii. 18, where the sons of David are 
described as “ priests.” The received explanation 
is, that the word is fised here in what is assumed 
to be its earlier and wider meaning, as equivalent to 
ridel's. Ewald sees in it an actual suspension of 
the Usual law in (avour of m«i]|Jtiers of the royal 
bouse. De Wette and Gosenius, in like manner. 
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look on it as a revival of the old honsebold piieiil* 
hoods. A conjcctui^ midway between these two 
extremes is perhaps permissible. David .and his sons 
may have been admitted, not to distiactively priestly 
acts, such as burning incense (Niim. xvi. 40 ; 2 Chr. 
xxvi. 1 8), but to an honorary, titular priestnood««>M* 
Oritjin. — The idea of a priesthood connects itsdf, 
in all its forms, pure or corrupted, #ith tlie consci- 
ousness, moi-e or less distinct, of sin. Men feel that 
they have broken a law. The power above them is 
holier than they are, and they date not approach it# 
They crave for the intervention of some one of whom 
they can think as likely to be more acceptable than 
themselves. He must offer up tlfeir pmyers, thanks-’ 
givings, sacrifices. He becomes Iheir representative 
in “things pertaining unto (lod.” He may be- 
come also (though this does not always follow) the 
representative of God to man. The functions of 
the priest and prophet may exist in the same per- 
son. No trace of an hereditary or ca.ste-priesthood 
meets us in the worship of the patriarchal age. 
Once, and once only, does the word Cotiin meet us 
as iKjlonging to a ritual earlier than the time of 
Abraham. Melchizeilek i.s “the priest of the masf. 
high God” (Gen. xiv. 18). In the worship of 
the patriarchs themselves, the chief of the family, 
as .such, acted as the priest. The office descended 
with the birthright, and might apparently bo trans- 
ferred with it. In Egypt the Israelites came into 
contact with a priG^>thood of another kind, and that 
contact must have been for a time a very close one. 
The m.'iriiage of Josepli with the daughter of the 
priest of On — a piie.«.t, as we may infer fiom her 
name, of the gmliless Keith — ((Jen. xli. 45), the 
special favour which ho showed to the priestly caste 
in the ycai-s of f’amine (Gen. xlvii. 26), the train- 
ing of Moses in the palace of the Pharaolis, probably 
in the colleges and temples of the priests (Acts vii, 
22) — all this must liave impre.s.sed the constitution, 
the die.ss, the outward form of life upon the minds 
of the lawgiver and his contemporaries. There is 
.swiicely any loom for iloubt that a connexion of 
some kind existed between the Egyptian priesthood 
and that of Israel. The latter was not indeed a.’i 
outgrowth or imitation of the fomier. The sym- 
bolism of (lie one was cosmic, “ of the earth, 
eaithy,” tb.it of tlie other, chiefly, if not altogether, 
ethical and spiritual. At the time of the E.xodu8 
there was as yet no priestly caste. The continuance 
of solemn sanifiees (Ex. v. 1, 3) implied, of course, 
a prie.sthood of some kind, and priests appear as a 
recognized body before the promulgation of the Law 
on Sinai (Ex. xix. 22). Tlieie are signs that the 
priests of the older ritual were already de lit with 
as belonging to an obsole.scent system, 'rhough 
they woie known a.s tbo'^e that “ come near’* to the 
Lord (Ex. xix. 22), yet they are not permitted to 
approach the Divine Presence on Sinai. It is notice- 
able also that at this transition-stage, when the old 
order was passing away, and the new was not yet 
established, thei'e is the proclamation of the truth, 
wider and higher tlian both, that the whole people 
was to lie “ a kingdom of priests ** (£x. xix. 6). 
The ida'i of the life of the nation was, that it was 
to lie as a priest and a piophet to the rest of man- 
kind.— (7o7wecra^^on. — The functions of the High- 
PRiKST, the position and histoiy of the Leviteb as 
the consecra^d tribe, have been discussed fnlly 
under those neads. It remains to notice the Oha- 
I'actcristic facts connected with “ Hie priests^ the 
sons of Aaron,'* as standing between the tru. 
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Soilemn fui was the subsequent dedication of the 
Lkvites, that of the pnests inrolred a yet higher 
consecration. A special word (hddash) was appro- 
printed to it. The ceremony is described in Ex. 
xxiXh Lev* viii. The whole of this mysterions 
ritual was to be repeated for seven days, during 
which the priests remained within the Tabernacle, 
separated from* the people, and not till then was 
the consecmtion perfect. The consecrated character 
thus imparted did not need renewing. It was a 
perpetual inheritance transmitted from father to son 
through all the centuries that followed.— Dms. — 
'I’he “ sons of Aaron ** thus dedicated were to wear 
during their ministrations a special apparel — at 
other times apparently they wore the common dress 
of the people. The mat^al was linen, but that 
word included probably, as in the case of the Egyp- 
tian priests, the byssus, and the cotton stuffs of that 
country (Ex. xxviii. 42 ; comp. Cotton). Linen 
dmwei*s from the loins to the thighs were “ to 
cover their nakedness.” Over the drawers was 
worn the cit&neth^ or close-fitting cassock, also of 
fine linen, white, but with a diamond or chess- 
board pattern on it. This came nearly to the feet, 
and was to be worn in its gaiment shape (comp. 
John xix. 23). The white cassock was gathered 
round the body with a girdle of needlework, into 
which, as in the moro gorgeous belt of the high- 
priest, blue, puiple, and scarlet, wei*e intermingled 
with white, and worked in the form of fiowers 
(Ex. xxviii. 39, 40, xxxix. 2; Ezek. xliv. 17-19). 
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Upon their heads they wero to wear caps or bonnets 
in the term of a cup-shaped flower, also of fine 
linen. They had besides other ‘Vlothes of service,” 
which were probably simpler, but are not described 
(Ex. xx-xi. 10; Ez. xlii. 14). In all their acts of 
ministration they were to be bare-footed. In the 
earlier litui^ical costume the ephod is mentioned as 
belonging to the high-priest only (Ex. xxviii, 6-12, 
x.xxix. 2-5).— The idea of a conse- 
crated life, which was thus asseiied at the outset, 
was cHiried through a multitude of details. Each 
probably had a symbolic meaning of its own. Be- 
fore they entered the tabernacle they were to wash 
their hands and their feet (Ex. xxx, ‘17-21, xl. 30- 
82). Dnring the time of their ministration they 
were to drink no wine or stiong drink (Lev. x. 9 ; 
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Ez, xliv. 21). Theii- function was to be tnore to 
them than the ties of friendship or of blood, and, 
except in the case of the nearest relationships (six 
degrees are specified, Lev. xxi. 1-5 ; Ez. xliv. 25), 
they were to make no mourning for the dead. They 
were not to shave their heads. They were to 
through j^heir ministrations with the serenitv of a 
reverential awe, not with the orgiastte wildness 
which led the priests of Bsqil in Sieir despair to 
make cuttings in their flesh ^Lev. xix. 28 ; 1 K. 
xi-iii. 28), and carried those ot whom Atys was a 
type to a more tenMble mutilation (Deut. xxiii. 1). 
The same thought found expression in two other 
foi-ms affecting the priests of Israel. The priest 
was to be one who, as the representative of other 
men, was to be physically as well as liturgically 
perfect. The maiTiages of the sons of Aaron were 
hedged round with special rules. There is indeed no 
evidence for what has sometimes been asserted, that 
either the high-piiest or the other sons of Aaron 
were limited in their choice to the women of their 
own tribe, and we have some distinct instances to 
the contraiy. It is p)obable, however, that the 
priestly families frequently intermarried, and it is 
certain that they were forbidden to marry an un- 
chaste woman, or one who had been divorced, or tho 
widow of any but a priest (Lev. xxi. 7, 14; Ezek. 
xliv. 22). The prohibition of marriage with one of 
an alien race was assumed, though not enacted in 
the law. The age at which the sons of Aaron 
might enter upon their duties was not defined by 
the law, as that of the Levites was. The boy Aris- 
tobulus at the age of seventeen ministered in the 
Temple in his pontifical robes, the admii^ of all 
observers, and thus stirred the treacherous jealousy 
of Herod to remove so dangerous a rival (Joseph. 
Ant, xvj' 3, §3). This may have been exceptional, 
hut the language of the rabbis indicates that the 
special consecmtion of the priest’s life began with 
the opening years of manhood.— — The 
work of the priesthood of Israel was, from its very 
nature, more stereotyped by the Mosaic institutions 
than any other element of the national life. The 
duties described in Exodus and Leviticus are the 
same as those recognized in the Books of Chronicles, 
as those which the piophet-priest Ezekiel sees in his 
vision of the Temple of the future. They, assisting 
the high-priest, were to watch over the lire on the 
altar of burnt-offerings, and to keep it burning evei’* 
more both by day and night (Lev. vi. 12 ; 2 Chr, 
xiii. 11), to t^ the golden lamp outside the veil 
with oil (Ex. xxvii. 20, 21 ; Lev. xxiv. 2), to offer 
the morning and evening sacrifices, each accom- 
panied with a meat-offering and a drink-offering, 
at the door of the tabeniacle (Ex. xxix. 38-44). 
These were the fixed, invariable duties ; but their 
chief function was that of being always at hand 
to do the priest’s office for any guilty, or penitent, 
or rejoicing Israelite. The worshipper might come 
at any time. Other duties of a higher and more 
ethical Character were hinted at, but were not, 'and 
probably could not be, the subject of a special regul- 
ation, They wero to teach the childron of Israel 
the statutes of the Lord (Lev. x. 11 : Deut. xxxiii. 
10; 2 Chr. xv. 3; Ezek. xliv. 23, 24). The 
“ priest’s lips ” (in the language of the last prophet 
looking back upon therideal*of the order) wero to 
“ keep knowledge’' (Mai. ii. 7). Through *he 
whole history, with the exception of the periods of 
national apostasy^ these acts, and others like them, 
formed the daily life of the priests who were on 
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iKty, The’three great festivals of the year were, 
nowevei% their seasons of busiest employment. Other 
acts of the priests of Israel, signiHcant as they were, 
were less distinctively sacerdotal. They were to bless 
the people at every solemn meeting (Num. vi. 22-27). 
Duiing the journeys in the wilderness it belong^ 

> to them to cover the ark and all the vessels of the 
sanctuary with a puiple or scarlet cloth Iftfore the 
Levites might approach them (Num. iv, 5-15). As 
the people started on each day’s march they were to 
blow “ an alarm ” with long silver trumpets (Num. 
X. 1-8). Other instruments of music might be 
used by the more highly- trained Levites and the 
schools of the prophets, but the trumpets belonged 
only to the priests. The presence of the priests on 
the field of battle (1 Chr. xii. 23, 27 ; 2 Chr. xx. 
21, 22) led, in the later periwis of Jewish history, 
to the special appointment at such times of a war- 
priest. Other functions were hinted at in Deute- 
ronomy which might have given them greater in- 
fluence as the educators and civilizers of the people. 
They were to act (whether individually or col- 
lectively does not distinctly appear) as a coui*t of 
appeal in the more diflicult controversies in criminal 
or civil cases (Deut. xvii. 8-13). It must remain 
doubtful, howev^er, how far this order kept its 
ground during the storms and changes that fol- 
lowed. — — Functions such as these 

were clearly incompatible with the common activi- 
ties of men. On these grounds therefore a distinct 
p]*ovision was made for them. This consisted — (1) 
of one-tenth of the tithes which the people paid to 
the Levites, one per cent. t. e, on the whole produce 
of the country (Num. xviii* 26-28). (2) Of a 

special tithe every third year (Deut. xiv. 28, xxvi. 
12). (3) Of the redemption-money, paid at the 

fixed rate of five shekels a head, for the (Jrst-born 
of man or beast (Num. xviii. 14-19). (4) Of the 

ledemption-money paid in like manner for men or 
things specially dedicated to the Lord (Lev. xxvii.). 
(5) Of spoil, captives, cattle, and the like, taken in 
war (Num. xxxi. 25-47), (6) Of the shew-bread, 

the flesh of the burnt-offerings, peace-offerings, 
tre>pass-ofre rings (Num. xviii. 8-14; Lev. vi. 26, 
29, vii. 6-10), and, in particular, the heave-shoulder 
and the wave-breast (Lev. x. 12-15). (7) Of an 

undefined amount of the first-fruits of corn, wine, 
and oil (Kx, xxiii, 19; Lev. ii, 14; Deut. xxvi. 

. l-lO). Of some of these, as “ most holy,” none 
but the priests were to partake (Lev. vi. 29). It 
was lawful for their sons and daughters (Lev. x. 14), 
and even in some cases for their home-born slaves, 
to eat of othere (Lev. xxii. 11\ The stmnger and 
the hired servant were in all cases exclud^ (Lev. 
xxii. 10). (8) On their settlement in Canaan the 

priestly families had thirteen cities assigned them, 
with “ suburbs ” or pasture-grounds for their flocks 
(Josh, xxi. 13-19). These provisions were obvi- 
ously intended to secure the religion of Israel against 
the dangers of a caste of pauper-priests, needy and 
dependent, and unable to bear their witness to the 
true faith. They were, on the other han^ as far 
as possible removed from the condition of a wealthy 
order. The standai-d of a priest’s income, even in 
the earliest days after the settlement in Canaan, 
was miserably low (Judg. xvii. 10).— C7as5(^ca- 
thn and Statistics , — ^The ^rliest historical trace 
of any division of the priesthood, and correspond- 
ing cycle of services, belongs to the time of David. 
Jewish tradition indeed recognizes an earlier divi- 
sion, «v<ii dunng the life of Ahron, into eight j 
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houses, augmented during the period of the Shiloh* 
woi-ship to sixteen, the two families of JKleaxar and 
Ithamar standing in both cases on an equality. To 
the reign of David belonged the division of the 
priesthood into the four-and-twenly ** courses ” or 
ordere (1 Chr. xxiv. 1-19; 2 Chr. xxiii. 8 ; Luke n 
5), each of which was to seiwe in rotation foi* one 
week, while the further assignment of spedid 
services during 'the week was determined by lot 
(Luke i. 9). Each course appears to have com* 
menced its work on the Sabbath, the outgoing 
priests taking the morning sacrifice, and leaving 
that of the evening to their successors (2 Chr. 
xxiii. 8). Ill this division, howsvei', the two great 
priestly houses did not stand on an equality. The 
descendants of Ithamai* were found to Imve fewer 
representatives than those of Klenzar, and sixteen 
courses accordingly were assigned to the latter, 
eight only to t^ie former (1 Chr. xxiv, 4). The 
division thus instituted was confirmed by *Solo- 
mon, and continued to be recognized as the typical 
number of the priesthood. On the return from 
the Captivity there were found but four courses 
out of the twenty-four, each containing, in round 
numbers, about a thousand (Ezr. ii. 36-39). Out 
of tlipse, however, to revive at least the idea of the 
old organization, the four-and-twenty coums were 
reconstituted, bearing the same names as befoie, 
and so continued till the destruction of Jernsalem. 
If we may accept the numbere given by Jewish 
writers as at all trustworthy, the propoidion of the 
priesthood to the population of Palestine, during 
the last century of their existenco as an order, must 
have been far greater than that of the clergy has 
ever been in any Christian nation. Over and above 
those that were scattered in the countiy and took 
their turn, there were not fewer than €4,000 sta- 
tioned permanently at Jerusalem, and 12,000 at 
Jericho. It was almost inevitable that the great 
mass of the order, under such circumstances, should 
sink in chaiacter and reputation. The Rabbinic 
classification of the priesthood, though belonging to 
a somewhat later date, reflects the contempt into 
which the order had (alien. There were — (1) the 
heads o^ the twenty-four courses, known sometimes 
as (2) the large number of reputable 

officiating but inferior priests ; (3) the plebdi, or 
(to use the e.\tremest formula of Rabbinic scorn) 
the ** priests of the people of the earth,” ignoi*ant 
and unlettered ; (4) those that, through physical 
disqualifications or other causes, were non-efficient 
membere of the order, though entitled to receive 
their tithes.— ATiistory. — The new priesthood did not 
establish itself without a struggle. The rebellion of 
Komh, at the head of a poi-tion of the Levites as 
representatives of the first-born, with Dathan and 
Abiram as leaders of the tribe of the firet-born son 
of Jacob (Num. xvi. 1), showed that some looked 
back to the old patriarchal order lather than for- 
ward to the nbw. Prominent as was the mit 
taken by the priests in Uie daily march of the host 
of Israel (Num. x. 8), in the passage of the Jordan 
(Josh. ill. 14, 15), in the destruction* of Jericho 
(Josh. vi. 12-16), the history of Micah shows that 
within that century there was a sti'ong tendency to 
relapse into the system of a household instead of an 
her^itary priesthood (Judg. xvii.), ’fhe frequent 
invasions and conquests during period of the 
Judges must ihave iDterfei*ed with the payment of 
tithes, witli the maintenance of worship, with the 
observance of all festivals, and with tlris the inflii* 
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€noe of the priesthood must hav6 been kept in the 
beo^roond^ For a time the pireragative of the line 
of Aaron wns in abeyance. The captore of the Ark, 
the reinoral of the Tabejiiacle fiotn Shiloh, threw 
everything Into confusion, and Samuel, a Levite, 
but not within the priestly family, sacrifices, and 
comes near"’ to the Lord; his training undei* Eli, 
his Nazarite life, his prophetic office, being regarded 
nppai'ently as a special consecration. ’ Though Shiloh 
had become a deserted sanctuary, Nob (1 Sam. xxi. 
1) was made for a time the centi'e of national wor- 
ship, and the symbolic ritual of' Israel was thus 
kept from being foi-gotten. The reign of Saul was, 
however, a time suffering for them. He had 
manifested a disposition to usurp the priest’s office 
(1 Sam. xiii. 9). The massacie of the pn’ests at 
Nob .showed how insecure their lives were against 
any unguarded or savage impulse. They could but 
wait in silence for the coming of a deliveier in 
David. When the death of Saul set them free 
they came in large numbers to the camp of David, 
prepared apparently not only to testify their alle- 
giance, but also to suppoi't him, armed for battle, 
against all rivals (I Chr. xii. 27). They yrerc sum- 
moned from their cities to the great restoration of 
the worship of Israel, when the Ark was brought 
up to the new capital of the kingdom (1 Chr. xv. 4). 
For a time, however, the older order of sacrifices 
was carried on by the priests in the taberoade on 
the high-place at Gibeon (1 Chr. xvi. 37-89, xxi. 
29 ; 2 Chr. i. 3). We cannot wonder that firat 
David and then Solomon should have sought to 
ginml against the evils incidental to this separation 
of'the two ordera, and to unite in one great 'I'emple 
priests and Levites, the symbolic worship of sacii- 
fice and the spiritual offering of pial'C. 'fhe reigns 
of these two king^ were naturally the culminating 
period of the glory of the Jewish priesthood. The 
position of the priests under the monarchy of Judah 
deserves a closer examination than it has yet le- 
ceived. The system which has been described above 
gave them for every week of service in the Temple 
twenty-throe weeks in which they had no appointcl 
w<u’k. To what employment couhl they turn? 
(1) The more devout and thoughtful louud, pro- 
bably, in the schools of the prophets that which 
satisfied them. 'I'hey became teaching priests 
(2 Chi’. XV. 3), students, and intc*rpreters of the 
Divine Daw. {2; tiome perhaps served in the 
king’s army. (3) A few chosen ones might enter 
more deeply into the divine life, and so receive, 
like Zechariah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, a sjieciul call to 
the office of a prophet. (4) We can hardly escape 
the conclusion that many did their work in the 
Temple of Jehovah with a divided allegiance, and 
acted at other times as priests of the high-places. 
Those who ceased to be true shepherds of the people 
found nothing in their I’itual to sustain or elevate 
them. They beciime as sensual, rovetous, tyran- 
nical, as ever the clergy of the Christian Church 
became in its darkest periods ; conspicuous as 
drunkards and adulterers (Is. xxviii. 7, 8, Ivi. 10- 
12). 'J’he* prophetic oi’der, instead of acting as a 
check, became sharers in the corruption (.Jer.'v. 
31 ; Lam. iv. 13; Zeph. iii. 4). The discipline of 
the Captivity, however, -was not without its fruits. 
A large profiortipn of the priests had either perished 
or were content to remain in the land of their exile, 
but those who did return ^tera actite in the work 
of restoration. No great changes affected the oot- 
wawl pfjrfl.ion of the priests undei- the Persian go- 
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1 vemment. Both the Persian government and Alex* 

I ander had respected the religion of their subjects ; 

' and the former had confbrred on the priests immuni- 
ties from taxation (Ear. vi. 8, 9, vii, 24). The 
degree to which this recognition was cairled by 
the immediate successors of Alexander is shown by 
the work of restoration accomplished by ISimon the ^ 
son of Chiias (Ecclusw 1. 12-20); and tl'.e position 
which they thus occupied in the eyes of the people, 
not less than the devotion with which his zeal in- 
spired them, prepared them doubtless for the groat 
struggle which was coming, and in which, under 
the priestly Maccabees, they were the chief de- 
fenders of their countiy’s freedom. Some, indeed, 
at that crisis, werg found among the apostates. The 
majority, however, were true-hearted. It will be 
interesting to bring together the few facts that in- 
dicate their position in the N. T. period of their 
history. The division into four-and-twenty coui'ses 
is still maintained (Luke i. 5), and the heads of 
these courses, together with those who have held 
the high-priesthood (the office no longer lasting for 
life), are “ chief priests ” by courtesy, and take 
their place in the Sanhedrim, 'fhe niimlicr scat- 
tered throughout Palestine was, as has been stated, 
very large. Of these the greater number were poor 
and ignorant. The priestly older, like the nation,, 
was divided between contending sects. The intlu- 
ence of Hyreanus, himself in the latter part of his 
life a Sadducce, had probably made the tenets of 
that party popular among the wealthier and more 
powerful members ; and the chief priests of the 
Gospels and the Acts, the whole dpxiepaTiKdv 
y4vos (Acts iv. 1, 0, v, 17), weie apparently con- 
sisV’ut Sadducees. The great multitude, on the 
other hand, who received that testimony (Acts vi. 

7) must„have been free from, or must have over- 
come, Sadducean prejudices. In the scenes of the 
last tragedy of Jewish history the order passes 
away, without honour, dying as a fool dieth.” 
'I'hc high-priesthood is given to the lowest and vilest 
of the adherents of tlie fieiizied Zealots, Other 
priests ajipear fis desei ting to the enemy. The de- 
struction of Jerusalem deprived the order at one 
blow of all but an honoraiy distinction. Their 
occupation was gone. Many families must have 
altogether lost their genealogies. The influence of 
the Rabbis increased with the fall of the priesthood. 
The language of the N. T. writers in relation to 
the pricstliood ought not to be passed over. Tliey 
recognize in Chri.st, the first-bora, the king, the 
Anointed, the representative of the true primeval 
priesthood after the order of Melchizedek (Heb. 
vii., viii.), from which that of Aaron, however 
necessary for the time, is now seen to have been a 
deflection. But there is no trace of an order in the 
new Christian society, beai-ing the name and exer- 
cising functions like those of the priests of the older 
Covenant, The idea which pervades the teaching 
of tlie Epistles is that of an universal priesthood. 

It wagj^e tliought of a succeeding age tlint the old 
classfaftion of &e high-priest, priests, and Leviter 
was iMhduced in the bi^hop8, priests, and deacons 
of the Wristian Church. 

Prince, Princess. The only special uses of the 
woi-d “ prince ” art — 1. ** Princes of provinces *' 
(1 K. XX. 14), who w^ro probably local governors 
0 ^. magistrate. 2. The ** princes” mentioned in 
Dan. vi. 1 (see Esth. i. 1) were the predecessors of 
the satraps of Darius Hystaspis. 
pris'ea (2 Tift. iv. 19). [Prisoilla.] 
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Priscilla. To what has been said elsewhere 
under the head of AQUILA the following may be 
aaded. The name is Prisca in 2 Tim. iv. 19, and 
^according to the ti-ue reading) in Kom. xvi, 3, and 
also (according to some of the best MSS.) in 1 Cor. 
Yvi. 19. Such variation in a Roman name is by 
no means unusual. We And that the nafne of the 
wife is placed betbre that of the husband in Rom. 
xvi. 3, 2 Tim. iv. 19, and (according to some of 
the best MSS.) in Acts xviii. 26. It is only in 
Acts xviii. 2, and 1 Cor. xvi. 19, that Aquila has 
unequivocally the first place. Hence we should be 
disposed to conclude that Piiscilla was the more 
energetic character of the two. Yet we observe that 
the husband and the wife are always mentioned to- 
gether. In fact we may say that Priscilla is the 
example of what the married woman may do for 
the general service of the Church, in conjunction 
with home duties, as Phoebe is the type of the 
unmarried servant of the Church, or deaconess. 

PrisoxL. For imprisonment as a punishment, see 
Punishments. In Egypt it is plain both that 
special places were used as piisons, and that they 
wera under the custody of a military officer (Gen. 
xl. 3, xlii, 17). During the wandering in tlie desert 
we read on two occasions of confinement “ in ward” 
(Lev. xxiv. 12 ; Num. xv, 34) ; but as imprison- 
ment was not directed by the Law, so we hear of 
none till the time of the kings, when the prison 
appears as an appendage to the ])alace, or a special 
part of it (1 K. xxii. 27). Later still it is distinctly 
described as being in the king’s house (Jer. xxxii. 2, 
xxxvii. 21 ; Neh. iii. 25). This was the case also 
at Babylon (2 K. xxv. 27). But pnvate houses 
wera sometimes used as places of confinement (Jer, 
xxxvii. 15). Public piisons other than these, though 
in use by the Canaanitish nations (Judg. xvi. 21, 
25), were unknown in Judaea previous to the Cap- 
tivity. Under the Herods we hear again of royal 
prisons attached to the jialace, or in royal fortresses 
(Luke iii. 20 ; Actsxii. 4, 10). By the Romans Anto- 
ni^ was used as a prison at Jerusalem (Actsxxiii. 10), 
and at Caesaraa the praetoriuin of Herod (ib. 35). 

Proch'onUEl, oue of the seven deacons, being the 
third on the list, and named next after Stephen and 
Philip (Acts vi, 5), 

FroconsuL The Greek for which 

this is the true equivalent, is rendered uniformly 
“deputy” in the A. V. of Acts xiii. 7, 8, 12, xix. 
38 ; and the derived verb iuBwarc^ai in Acts 
xviii. 12, is translated “ to he deputy.” At the 
division of the Roman provinces by Augustus, in 
the year B.C. 27, into Senatorial and Imperial, the 
cm pel or assigned to the senate such portions of ter- 
ritory as were peaceable, and could be held with- 
out force of arms (Suet. Oct, 47 ; Strabo, xvii. p. 
840 ; Dio Cass. liii. 12), an arrangement which re- 
mained with frequent alterations till the 3rd cen- 
tury. Over these senatorial provinces the senate 
appointed by lot yearly an officer, who wu called 
“ proconsul ” (Dio Cass. liii. 13), and who Zeroised 
purely civil functions. The provinces con- 

sequence called “ proconsular.” Among Ihe sena- 
torial provinces in the first arrangement by Au- 
gustus, were Cyprus, Achaia, and Asia within the 
Halys and Taurus (Strabo, xvii. p. 840), Achaia 
became an imperial province in the second yeai* of 
Tiberius, a.d. 16, and was govej-ned by a prdfiu- 
rator (Tac. Ann. i. 76), but was restored to the 
Senate by Claudius (Su^. Claud"' 25), and thci^ 
fora Gallio, before whom St. Paul was brought, j 
Cc.N. D. B. 
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is rightly tenned “ proconsul ” in Acts xviii. 12. 

Cyprus dso, after the battle of Actium, was firat made 
an imperial province (Dio Cass. liii. 12), but five 
year.s afterwards (b.c. 22) it was given to the senate. 

Proonrator. The Greek rendered 

“ governor” in the A. V., is applied in the T. 

to the officer who presided over the imperial pro- 
vince of Judaea. It is used of Pontius Pilate (Matt, 
xxvii.), of Felix (Acts xxiii., xxiv.), and of Feetus 
(Acts xxvi. 30). In all these cases the Vulgate 
equivalent is praeses. The office of procurator is 
mentioned in Luke iii. 1, It is explained, under 
the head of Proconsul, that after the battle of 
Actmm (B.C. 27) the provinces' of the Homan em- 
pire were divided by Augustus into two portions, 
giving some to the senate, and resei-ving to himself 
the rest. The imperial provinces were administered 
by legates, called legati Augusti pro praetorCt some- 
times with the addition of consulari potestatSf and 
sometimes legati consulareSt or legati or consularcs 
alone. These officers were also called praesides. 
No quaestor came into the emperor’s provinces, 
but the property and revenues of the imperial trea- 
sury were administered by the Hation^eSf Procu^ 
ratores and Actores of the emperor, who were 
chosen from among his freedmen, or from among 
the knights (Tac. Hi&t. v. 9 ; Dio Cass. liii. 15). 
These procurators were sent both to the imperial 
and to the senatorial provinces (Dio Cass. liii. 15). 
Sometimes a province was governed by a procur- 
ator with the functions of a praeses. This was 
especially tfie case with the smaller provinces and 
the outlying districts of a larger province ; and such 
is the i-eliition in which Judaea stood to Syria, The 
head-quaiters of the procurator were at Caesarea 
(Acts xxiii. 23), where he had a judgment-seat (Acts 
xxv. 6) in the audience chamber (Acts xxv. 23), 
and was assisted by a council (Acts xxv. 12) whom 
he con-sulted in cases of difficulty. In the N. T. 
we see the procurator only in his judicial capacity. 
Thus Christ is brought before Pontius Pilate as a 
political offender (Matt, xxvii, 2, 11), and the ac- 
cusation is heard by the procurator, who is seated 
on the judgment-seat (Matt, xxvii. 19). Felix 
heard St. Paul’s accusation and defence from the 
judgment-seat at Caesai*ea (Acts xxiv.) ; and St. 
Paul calls him “ judge ” (Acts xxiv. 10), as if this 
term described his chief functions. The procurator 
is again alluded to in his judicial capacity in 1 Pet. 
ii, 14. He was attended by a cohort as body-guard 
(Matt, xxvii. 27), and apparently went up to Jeru- 
salem at the time of the high festivals, and there 
resided in the palace of Herod, in which was the 
praetoriuniy or “judgment-hall,” as it is rendered 
in the A. V. (Matt, xxvii. 27 ; Mark xv. 16 ; comp. 
Aots xxiii. 35). 

Prophet. I. The Name. — The ordinary Hebrew 
word for prophet is ndW, derived from the verb 
connected by Gesenius with nab* a, “to bubble forth,” 
like a fountain. If this etymology is correct, the 
substantive would signify either a person who, as 
It were, involuntarily bursts forth with spiritual 
uttei'ances under the divine influence (cf. Ps. xlv. 
1 ), or simply one who pom-s forth words. Bunsen 
and Davidson suppose Ndbi to signify the man to 
whom announcements are made by God, t. e, in- 
spired. But it is more in accordance with the ety- 
mology and linage of the word to regard it as signi- 
fying (actively) one who announces or poure forth 
the declarations of God. Two other Hebrew words 
are used to designate a prophet, JRSeh, and ChAzeht 
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both signifying one wJio sees. They ai^ retniered 
in the A. V. by “seer,** The three woi^s seem to 
be contrasted with each other in 1 Chron. xxix, 29. 
Bdeh is a title fdmost appropriated to Siunuel. It 
was superseded in general use by the woi'd Ndbi. 
Chozeh is rarely found except in the Books of the 
Chronicles. Whether there is any difference in the 
usage of these thiee words, and, if any, what that 
difference is, has been much debated. On the whole 
it would seem that the same persons are designated 
by the thr6e words NAhi^ Jidek^ Chtzeh, The word 
BAhi is unifoimly ti’anslated in the LXX. by irpo- 
and in the A^, V. by “ prophet.*’ In classical 
Greek, irpoffyfirris signifies one who speaks for an^ 
other ^ specially one who speaks for a god and so 
interpiets his will to man. Hence its essential 
meaning is ** an interpieter. ■* The use of the word 
irpoip'ffTfis in its modern sense is post-classical, and 
is derived from the LXX. From the mediaeval 
use of the word prophecy passed into 

the English iivnguage in the sense of prediction^ and 
this sense it has retained as its popular meaning. 
, The hu ger sense of interpretation lias not, however, 
been lost. In fact the English word piophet, like 
the word ins[)iration, has always been used in a 
larger and in a closer sense. The diderent mean- 
ings, or shades of meaning, in which the abstract 
noun is employed in Scripture, have been drawn 
out by Locke as follows : — “ Prophecy comprehends 
three things : prediction ; singing by the dictate of 
tlie Spirit; and understanding and explaining the 
mysterious, hidden sense of Scripture, by an immed- 
iate illumination and motion of the Spirit** (Para- 
phrase of 1 Cor, xii. note, p. 121, Lond. 1742). 
Etymologically, however, it is certain that neither 
prescience nor prediction are implied by the tenn 
used in the Hebiew, Greek, or English language.— 
II. Prophetical Order.— The sacerdotal order 
was originally the instrument by which the mem- 
bers of the Jewish Theocracy were taught and 
governed in things spiritual. Teaching by act and 
teaching by woid were alike their task. But during 
the time of the Judges, the priesthood sank into a 
state of degenei acy, and the people were no longer 
affected by the acted lessons of the ceremonial service. 
They required less enigmatic warnings and exhorta- 
tions. Under these circumstances a new moral 
power was evoked — the Prophetic Order. Samuel, 
himself a Levite, of the family of Kobath (1 Chr. 
vi. 28), and almost certainly a priest, was the in- 
strument used at once for efiectiug a reform in the 
sacerdotal order (1 Chr. ix. 22), and for giving to 
the prophets a position of importance which they 
had never before held. Neveitheless, it is not to 
be supposed that Samuel created the prophetic older 
as a new thing before unknown. The geims both 
of the prophetic and of the regal older ai*e found 
in the Law os given to the Isi^lites by Moses 
(Deut. xiii. 1, xviii. 20, xvii. 18), but they were 
not yet developed, because there was not yet the 
demand for them. Samuel took measui-es to make 
his woj’k of restoiation permanent as well as effective 
for the moment. For this pui'pose he instituted 
Companies, or Colleges of Prophets. One we find 
in his lifetime at Hamah (1 Sarn. xix. 19, 20); 
others afterwards at Bethel (2 K. ii. 8), Jericho 
(2 K. ii. 5), Gilgal (2 K. iv, 38), and elsewhere 
(2 K. vi. 1). Their constitution ai^d object were 
similar to those of Theological Colleges. Into them 
were gathered promising students, and here they 
were trained for the office which they were after- 
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waids destined to fulfil. So successful weiw these 
institutions, tliat from the time of Samiud to tlio 
closing of the Canon of the Old Testament, there 
seems never to have been wanting a due supply of 
men to keep up the line of official prophets. Their ' 
chief subject of study was, no doubt, the Law and 
its interpsetation ; oral, as distinct from symbolical, 
teaching being henceforward tacitly transferred from 
the priestly to the prophetical older. Subsidiary 
subjects of instruction were music and sacred poetry, 
both of which had been connected with prophecy 
from the time of Moses (Ex. xv. 20) and the Judges 
(Judg. iv. 4, V. 1).— III. The Prophetic Gift. 
— We have been speaking of the Prophetic Order, 
To belong to the Jfrophetic order and to possess the 
prophetic gift are not convertible terms. Generally, 
the inspired prophet came from the College of the 
Prophets, and bdonged to the prophetic order ; but 
this was not always the case. The sixteen prophets 
whose books are in the Canon have therefore that 
place of honour, because they were endowed with 
the prophetic gift as well as ordinarily (so far as 
we know.) belonging to the prophetic order. What 
then are the characteristics of the sixteen prophets, 
thus called and commissioned, and entrusted with 
the messages of God to His people? (1.) They 
were the national poets of Judaea. (2.) They were 
annalists and historians. A great portion of Isaiah, 
of Jeremiah, of Daniel, of Jonah, of Haggai, is 
direct or indirect history. (3.) They were pi-eachers 
of patriotism ; their patriotism being founded on 
the religious motive. (4.) They were preachers of 
morals and of spiritual religion. The system of 
rooi^s put forward by the prophets if not higher, 
or sterner, or purer tlian that of the Law, is more 
plainly declared, and with gi’cater, because now 
more neecled, vehemence of diction. (5.) They weie 
extraordinary, but yet authorized, exponents of the 
Law. (6.) They held a pastoral or quasi-pastoral 
office. (7.) They were a political power in the 
state. (8.) But the prophets were something more 
than national poets and annalists, preachei-s of pa- 
triotism, moral teachera, exponents of the Law, 
jmstors, and politicians. We have not yet touched 
upon their most essential characteristic, which is, 
that they were instruments of revealing God’s will 
to man, as in other ways, so, specially, by predict- 
ing future events, and, in particular, by foretelling 
the incarnation of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
redemption effected by Him. There are two chief 
ways of exhibiting this fact: one is suitable when 
discoui-sing with Christians, the other when align- 
ing with unbelievers. To the Christian it is enough 
to show that the truth of the New Testament and 
the truthfulness of its authors, and of the Loru 
Himself, are bound up with the truth of the exist- 
ence of this predictive element in the prophets. To 
the unbeliever it is necessary to show that facts 
have verified their predictions. The fulfilment of 
a single prophecy does not prove the prophetical 
power af the prophet, but the fulfilment of a long 
series i f prophecies by a series or number of events 
does in itself constitute a proof that the prophecies 
wero intended to predict the events, and, conse- 
quently, that predictive power resided in the pio- 
phet or prophets. Now the Messianic picture 
dmwn by the prophets as a body contains at least 
as many traits as these: — That salvation should 
come through the family of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob* 
Judah, I^vid : tkat at the time of the final absorp- 
tion of the Jewish power, Shiloh (the tranquilliser} 



should gather the nations under hia* nile: that 
there should be a great Prophet, typified by Moses ; 
a King descended fi-om David; a Piiest for ever, 
lypified by Melchiswlek : that there should be bora 
into the world a child to be called Mighty God, 
Eternal Father, Prince of Peace : that there should 
be a Righteous Sei-vant of God on whom ,the Lord 
would lay the iniquity of all: that Messiah the 
Prince should be cut off, but not for himself : that 
an everlasting kingdom should be given by the 
Ancient of Days to one like the Son of Man. We 
may say that we have here a series of prophecies 
which are so applicable to the peitton and earthly 
life of Jesus Christ as to be thereby shown to have 
been designed to apply to Him. oAnd if they were 
designed to apply to Him, prophetical prediction is 
proved. Objections have been urged: — 1. Vague^ 
ness, — It has been said that the prophecies are too 
darkly and vaguely worded to be proved predictive 
by the events which they are alleged to foretell. 
But to this might be answered — 1. That God never 
forces men to believe, but that there is such an 
union of definiteness and vagueness in the prophecies 
as to enable those who are willing to discover the 
truth, while the wilfully blind are not forcibly 
constrained to see it. 2. That, had the prophecies 
been couched in the form of direct declarations, 
their fulfilment would have thereby been rendered 
impossible, or, at least, capable of frustration. 3. 
'J’hat the effect of prophecy would have been far 
less beneficial to believers, as being less adapted to 
keep them in a state of constant expectation. 4. 
That the Messiah of Kevelqjtioii could not be so 
clearly portrayed in his varied character as God and 
jifan, as Prophet, Priest, and King, if he had been 
the mere “ teacher.” 5. That the state of the Pro" 
phets, at the time of iweiving the Diving revela- 
tion, was such as necessarily to make their predic- 
tions fragmentary, figurative, and abstracted fiom 
the relations of time. 6. That some portions of 
the prophecies were intended to be of double applic- 
ation, and some portions to be uinlei-stood only on 
their fulfilment (cf. John xiv. 29; xxxvi. 33), 
—2. Obscurity of a part or parts of a prophecy 
otherwise dear. — The objection drawn from “the 
unintelligibleness of one part of the prophecy, as 
invalidating the proof of foresight arising from the 
evident completion of those parts which are under- 
stood ” is akin to that drawn from the vagueness of 
the whole of it.— 3. Application of the several pro^ 
phecies to a more immediate subject. — It has been 
the task of many Biblical critics to ex<nmine the 
different passages which are alleged to be predictions 
of Christ, and to show that they were delivered in 
reference to some person or thing contemporai'y 
with, or shortly subsequent to, the time of the 
writer. Let it be granted that it may be proved 
of all the predictions of the Messiah — it certainly 
may be proved of many — that they primarily apply 
to some historical and present fact : in that case a 
certain law, under which God vouchsafes his pro- 
phetical revelations, is discovered ; but there is no 
semblance of disproof of the further Messianic in- 
terpretation of the passages under consideration. 
Whether it can be proved by an investigation of 
Holy Scripture, that this relation between Divine 
nimouncements for the future and certain pi’esent 
** vents does so exist as to constitute a law, and 
wnether, if the law is proved to exist, it is of uni- 
versal, or only of partial applicfl4ion, we do not 
pausd to deteimine. But it is manifest that the 
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existence of a primary sense cannot exclude the 
possibility of a secondaiy sense.— 4. MiractUoui 
charaoter.’^There is no question thi|t if miracles 
are, either physically or morally, knpossibie, tlieu 
piediction is impossible. — IV. The Pbopuetio 
State.' — We learn from Holy Scripture that it was 
by the agency of the Spirit of God that the pro- 
phets leceived the Divine communication (Num. 
xi. 17, 25, 29 ; 1 Sam. x. 6, xix. 20 ; 2 Pet. i, 21 ; 
Jer. xxiii. 16; Ez. xiii. 2, 3). The prophet held 
an intermediate position in communication between 
God and man. God communicated with him by 
His Spirit, and he, having received this communic- 
ation, was “the spokesman” ^ God to man (cf. 
Ex. vii. 1, and iv. 16). But the means by which 
the Divine Spirit communicated with the human 
spirit, and the conditions of the human spirit under 
which the IMvine communications were received, 
have not been clearly declared to us. They are, 
however, indicated. In Num. xii. 6-8 we have an 
exhaustive division of the different ways in which 
the revelations of God are made to man. 1. Direct 
declaration and manifestation, “ I will speak mouth 
to mouth, apparently, and the similitude of the 
Lord shall he behold.” 2. Vision. 3. Dream. 
According to the theoiy of Philo and the Alexan- 
drian school, the prophet was in a state of entire 
unconsciousness at the time that he was under the 
infiuetice of Divine inspiration. This theory iden- 
tifies Jewish prophecy in all essential points with 
the heathen patmtcii, or divination, as distinct from 
TTpottrrjrela, or interpretation. According to the 
belief of the heathen, of the Alexandrian Jews, and 
of the Montanists, the vision of the prophet was 
seen while he was in a state of ecstatic unconscious- 
ness, and the enunciation of the vision wis made by 
him in the same state. The Fathers of the Church 
opposed the Montanist theory with great unanimity. 
It does not seem possible to draw any very precise 
distinction between the prophetic “ draam ” and the 
prophetic “ vision.” In the case of Abraham (Gen. 
XV. I) and of Daniel (Dan. vii. 1), they seem to 
melt into each other. In both, the external senses 
are at rest, reflection is quiescent, and intuition 
energizes. The action of the oi dinary faculties is 
suspended in the one case by natural, in the other 
by supernatural or exti aordinary causes. The pro- 
phetic ti-ance must be acknowledged as a Scriptural 
account of the state in which the prophets and 
other inspired persons, sometimes, at least, received 
Divine revelations. It would seem to have been ot 
the following nature. (1.) The bodily senses were 
closed to external objects as in deep sleep. (2.) The 
reflective and discursive faculty was still and in- 
active. (3.) The spiritual faculty was awakened 
to the highest state of energy. Hence it is that 
revelations in trances are described by the prophets 
as “seen” or “heard” by them, for the spiritual 
faculty enei-gizes by immediate perception on the 
part of the inward sense, not by inference and 
thought. Hence it is, too, that the prophets* 
visions are unconnected and fiugmentary^ inasmuch 
as they are not the subject of the reflective but of 
the pei*ceptive faculty. Hence, too, the imagery 
with which the prophetic writings are coloured, 
and the dramatic cast in which they are moulded.. 
But though it must be allowed that Scripture lan- 
guage seems t§ point out the state of dream and 
of trance, or ecstasy, as a condition in which the 
human instrument received the Divine communica* 
tions, it does not follow that all the prophetic 
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revelations were thus made. The greater part of 
the Divine communictitions we may suppose to have 
been thus made to the prophets in their waking 
and ordinary state, while the visions were exhibited 
to them either in the state of sleep, or in the state 
of ecstasy. Had the prophets a full knowledge of 
that which they predicted ? It follows from what 
we have already said that they had not, and could 
not have. They were the “spokesmen" of God 
(Ex, vii. 1), the ** mouth" by which His woi’ds 
were uttered, or they were enabled to view, and 
empowered to describe, pictures pi^entad to their 
spiritual intuition \ but tliere are no gmunds for 
believing that, contemporaneously with this mimcle, 
there was wrought another miracle, enlarging the 
understanding of the prophet so as to grasp the 
whole of the Divine counsels which he was gazing 
into, or which he was the instrument of enunciat- 
ing.— V. Inteupretation op Predictive Pro- 
PHECV. — We have only space for a few rules, de- 
duced from the account which we have given of the 
nature of prophecy. They are, (1.) Intei-pose dis- 
tances of time according as history may show them 
to be necessary with re.spect to the past, or inference 
may show them to be likely in respect to the future, 
because, as we have seen, the prophetic visions are 
abstracted from relations in time. (2.) Distinguish 
the form fmin the idea. (3.) Distinguish in like 
manner figure from what is represented by it. (4.) 
Wake allowance for the imagery of the pw)phetic 
visions, and for the poetical diction in which they 
are expressed. (5.) In respect to things past, in- 
terpret by the appai*ent meaning, checked by i-efer- 
ence to events: in respect to things futme, inter- 
piet by the apparent meaning, checked by re- 
ference to the analogy of the faith. (6.) Iiiteipret 
according to the principle which may be deduced 
from the examples of visions explained in the Old 
Testament. (7.) Interpiet according to the prin- 
ciple which may be deuced from the examples of 
prophecies interpreted in the New Testament.— 
VI. Use of Phopiiecy. — Predictive prophecy is 
at once a part and an evidence of levelation : at the 
time that it is delivered, and until its fulfilment, a 
part; after it has been fulfilled, an evidence. St. 
Peter (Ep. 2. i, 19) describes it as “a light shining 
in a dark place," or ** a taper glimmering where thej e 
is nothing to reflect its rays,” that is, throwing 
some light, but only a feeble light as compared with 
what is shed fi*om the Gospel history. But after 
fulfilment, St. Peter says, “ the word of prophecy ” 
becomes “ more sure” than it was before; that is, 
it is no longer merely a feeble light to guide, but it 
is a firm ground of confidence, and, combined with 
the apostolic testimony, serves as a trustworthy 
evidence of the faith. As an evidence, fulfilled pio- 
phecy is as satisfactory as anything can be, for who 
can know the future except the Ruler who disposes 
future events ; and from whom can come prediction 
except from Him who knows the futuro?— VII, 
Development op *Messianio Prophecy. — ^Pre- 
diction, in, the shape of promise and throatening, 
begins with the Book of Genesis. Immediately upon 
the Fall, hopes of recovery and salvation are held 
out, but the manner in which this salvation is to be 
effected is left altogether iiuiefinite. All that is at 
fii*st declared is that it shall come through a child 
of woman (Gen. iii. 15). By degi»*es the area is 
limited : it is to come through tlie family of Shem 
(Geu ix. 2^>), through the family of Abrdham (Gen. 
»ii. 31 of Isaac (Gen. ziii. 18), of Jacob (Gen. 
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zzviii. 14), of Judah (Gen. xlix. 10). Balaam seemr 
to say that it will be wrought by a warlike Israel- 
itish King (Hum. xxiv. 17) ; Jacob, by a peaerful 
Ruler of the earth (Gen. xlix, 10); Moses, by a 
Prophet like himself, •*. e, a revealer of a new 
religious dispensation (Deut. xviii. 15), Nathan's 
announcement (2 Sam. vii, 16) detennines further 
that the salvation is to come through the house of 
David, and through a descendant of David who 
shall be himself a king. This promise is developed 
by David himself in the Messianic Psalms. Pss. 
xviii. and Ixi. are founded on the promise commun- 
icated by Nathan, and do not go beyond the an- 
uounccinent made by Natlian. I’he same may be 
ssii<l of Ps. Ixxxix.^ which was composed by a later 
writer, Pss. ii. and cx. rest upon the same promise 
as their foundation, but add new fesitures to it. 
'fhe Son of David is to be the Son of God (ii. 7), 
the anointed of the Loid (ii, 2), not only the King 
of Zion (ii. 6, cx. 1), but the inheritor and lord of 
the whole earth (ii. 8, cx. 6), and besides this, a 
Priest for ever after the order of Melchisedek (cx. 
4). At the same time he is, as typified by his pro- 
genitor, lo be full of suffering and affliction (P^s. 
xxii., lxxi„ cii., cix.) ; brought down to the grave, 
yet raised to life without seeing corruption (Ps. 
xvi.). Jn Pss. xlv., Ixxii., the sons of Korah and 
Solomon describe his peaceful reign. Between So- 
lomon and Hezekiah intervened some 200 years, 
during which the voice of prophecy was silent. 
The Messianic conception entertained at this time 
by the Jews might have been that of a King of the 
royal house of David .who would aiise, and gather 
under his peaceful sceptre his own people and 
stinngers. Sufficient allusion to his prophetical and 
piiestly offices liad been made to create thoughtful 
considemtion, but as yet there was no clear delinea- 
tion of him in these characters. It was reserved 
for the Prophets to bring out these features moi e 
distinctly. In this great period of prophetism 
there is no longer any chronological development 
of Messianic Prophecy, as in the earlier period pie- 
vious to Solomon, Each prophet adds a feature, one 
more, another less clearly : combine the features, and 
we have the portrait ; but it does not grow gradually 
and perceptibly under the hands of the several artists. 
Its culminating point is found in the prophecy con- 
tained in Is. lii. 13-1 5, and liii.— VIII. PROPHETS OF 
THE New Testament. — So far as their predictive 
powers are concerned, the Old Testament prophets 
fiud their New Testament counterpart in the writer 
of the Apocalypse ; but in their general character, 
as specially illumined revealers of God’s will, their 
counterpart will rather be found, fiist in the Great 
Prophet of the Chui-ch, and his forerunner John the 
Baptist, and next in all those persons who were en- 
dowed with tlie extraordinary gifts of the Spirit in 
the Apostolic age, the speakero with tongues and 
the inteipreters of tongues, the prophets and the 
disc:eriiers of spirits, the teachers and workei^s of 
miracles (1 Cor, xil. 10, 28). That predictive 
powers did occasionally exist in the N. T. prophets 
is proved by the case of Agabus (Acts xi. 28), but 
this was not their characteristic. The prophets of 
the N. T, were supeiuaturally-illuminatedexpounders 
and preachers. 

Fr08el3rte8. The Hebrew word thus ti-anslated 
is in the A. V, commonly rendered “ stranger ” 
(Gen. XV. 13 ; Ex. ii. 22, Is. v. 17, &c.). In the 
N, T. the Vohas taken the word in a more ra- 
stricted meaning, and translated it accordingly 
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fMatt* xziii. 15 ; Acts ii. 10» ▼!. 5)* The exists* 
ence^ through all stages of the histoiy of the Israel- 
ites, of a body of men, not of the same race, but 
holding the same faith and adopting the same ritual, 
is a fact which, from its very nathre, requiies to be 
dealt with historically. It is pioposed to consider 
the condition of the proselytes of Israel ia the five 
great periods into which the history of the people 
divides itself : viz. (I.) the age of the patriarchs ; 
(II.) from the Exodus to the commencement of the 
monarchy ; (III.) the period of the monarchy ; 
(IV.) from the Babylonian captivity to the desti-uc- 
tion of Jeruralem; (V.) from the destruction of 
Jerusalem downwards. — 1. The position of the 
family of Isiael as a distinct naflon, with a special 
religious character, appeara at a veiy early period to 
have exercised a power of attraction over neigh- 
bouring races. The case of the Shechemites, how- 
ever (Gen. xxxiv.), presents a more distinct in- 
stance. The sons of Jacob then, as afterwaitls, 
require circumcibion as an indispensable condi- 
tion (Gen. xxxiv. 14). This, and appaiently this 
oply» was requii ed of proselytes in the pi-e-Mosjiic 
pejiod.— II. The lile of Israel under the Law, from 
the very first, presupposes and provides for the in- 
corporation of men of other races. The “ mixed 
multitude’* of Ex. xii. 38 implies the presence of 
proselytes mora or le^s complete. It is recognised 
lu the earliest rules for the celebration of the Pass- 
over (Ex. xii. 19). The laws clearly point to the 
position of a convert. Among the proselytes of 
this period the Kenites were probably the most 
conspicuous (Judg. i. 16). The presence of the class 
was recognised in the .solemn declaration of blessings 
and curses fiom Ebal and Gerizim (Josh. viii. 33). 
The period after the conquest of Canaan was not 
favourable to the admission of proselytes. The 
people had no strong faith, no commanding position. 
I’lie Gibeonites (Josh, ix.) furnish the only instance 
of a conversion, and their condition is rather that of 
slaves compelled to conform than of free proselytes. 
— III. With the monarchy, and the consequent fame 
and influence of the people, there wa.s more to 
attract stragglers from the neighbouring nations, 
and we meet accordingly with many names which 
suggest the presence of men of another race con- 
forming to the faith of Israel. The Cheketiiites 
and Peletiutes consisted probably of foreigners 
who had been attracted to the seiwice of David, and 
were content for it to adopt the religion of their 
master. A convert of another kind, the type, as it 
has been thought, of the later proselytes of the gate 
is found in N^iaman the Syrian (2 K. v, 15, 18) 
recognising Jehovah as his God, yet not binding 
himself to any rigorous observance of the Law. 
'fhe position of the proselytes during this period 
appears to have undergone considerable changes. 
On the one hand men rose to power and fortune. 
It might well be a .sign of the times in the later 
days of the monarchy that they became “ very 
high,** the “ head *’ and not the “ tail ** of the j 
people (Deut. xxviii. 43, 44). The picture had, 
however, another side. They wera treated by David 
and Solomon as a subject-class, brought under a 
system of compulsoiy labour from which others 
were exempted (1 Chr. xxii. 2; 2 Chr. ii. 17, 18). 
The statistics of this period, taken probably for 
that purpose, give their number (probably, i. <?, the 
number of oiult working males) at 153,600 (•&,). 
As some compensation for theii^ sufferings they 
buctun the special objects of the care and sympathy 
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of the prophets. — IV. The proseljtism of the peiiod 
after the captivity assume a different dunticter 
It was for the most part the confoimity, not of a 
subject race, but of willing adherents. Even as 
early as the return from Babylon we have traces of 
those who were drawn to a faith which they recog- 
nised as holier than their own. With the con- 
quests of Alexander, the wars between Egypt and 
Syria, the struggle under the Maccabees, the ex- 
pansion of the Homan empire, the Jews became 
more widely known and their power to proselytize 
increased. The influence was sometimes obtained 
well, and exercised for good, {n most of the great 
cities of the empire, there were men who had been 
rescued from idolatry and its attendant debase- 
ments, and brought under the power of a higher 
moral law. The converts who were thus attracted, 
joined, with varying strictness, in the worahip of 
the Jews. In Palestine itself the influence was 
often stronger and better. Even lioman centurions 
learnt to love the conquered nation, built syna- 
gogues for them (Luke vii. 5), fasted and prayed, 
and gave alms, after the pattern of the strictest 
Jews (Acts X. 2, 30), and became preachei's of the 
new faith to the soldiers under them (i6. v. 7). 
Such men, drawn by what was best in Judaism, 
were naturally among the resuliest receivers of the 
new truth which rose out of it, and became, in 
many cases, the nucleus of a Gentile Church. Pro- 
.selytism had, however, its darker side. The Jews 
of Palestine were eager to spread their faith by the 
same weapons as those with which they had de- 
fended it. I'he Idumaeaiis had the alternative 
offered them by John Hyreanus of death, exile, or 
circumcision (Joseph. Ant, xiii. 9, §3). The Itu- 
raeaiis were converte<J in the same way by Aristo- 
bulus (ib. xiii. 11, §3). Where force was not in 
their power, they obtained their ends by the most 
unscrupulous fraud. Those who were most active 
in proselytizing were piecisely those from whose 
teaching all that was most true and living had de- 
parted. The vices of the Jew were engrafted on 
the vices of the heathen. The position of such 
proselytes was indeed every way pitiable. At Rome, 
and in other large cities, they became the butts ot 
popular .scurrility. At a later time, they were bound 
to make a public profession of their converaion, and 
to pay a special tax. Among the Jews themselves 
their case w^as not much better. For the most 
part the convert gained but little honour even from 
those who gloried in having brought him over to 
their sect and party. The popular Jewish feeling 
about them was like the popular Christian feeling 
about a converted Jew. The belter Rabbis did 
their best to guard against these evils. Anxious to 
exclude all uiiwortliy converts, they grouped them, 
according to their motives, with a somewhat quaint 
classiflcation. (1.) Love-prbselytes, where they were 
drawn by the hope of gaining the beloved one. 

I (2.) Man-for-Woman, or Woman-for-Man piose- 
lytes, where the husband followed the religion of the 
wife, or convei’sely. (3.) Esther^-proselytes, where 
conformity was assumed to escajie danger, as In the 
original Purira (Esth. viii. 17), (4.) King*s-table- 
proselytes, who were led by the hope ^ court favour 
and promotion, like the conveiis under David and 
Solomon, (5.) Lion-proselytes; wiiere the oouver- 
sion originate^b in a superstitious dread of a divine 
judgment, as with the ^maritans of 2 K. xvii. 26. 
None of these were regained as fit for admission within 
the covenant. — ^V. The teachera who canied on the 
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Rabbinical succession consoled themselireS) as they saw 
the new order waxing and their own glory waning, by 
developing the decaying system wi& an almost mi- 
cmscopic minuteness. The precepts of the Talmud 
may indicate the practices and opinions of the Jews 
from the 2nd tQ the 5th century. The points of 
interest which present themselves for inouiry am, 
The CiassiHcation of Proselytes. (2.) The ce- 
lemonies of their admission. The division which 
has been in part anticipated, was recognised by the 
Talmudic Rabbis, but received its full expansion at 
the hands of Maimonides. The term Proselytes of 
the Gate, was deriy^ ft'om the frequently occuning 
description in the Law, ** the stranger that is within 
thy gates.” To them were refeired the greater 
part of the precepts of the Law as to the ** stranger.'' 
Convei-ts of this class were not bound by circum- 
cision and the other special laws of the Mosaic cmle. 
It was enough for them to observe the seven pre- 
cepts of Noah. The proselyte was not to claim 
the privileges of an Israelite, might not i^ecm his 
firat-born, or pay the half-shekel. He was for- 
bidden to study the Law under pain of death. The 
later Rabbis, when Jerusalem had passed into other 
hands, held that it was unlawful for him to reside 
within the holy city. In return they allowed him 
to otfer whole buint-offerings for the priest to sacri- 
fice, and to contribute money to the Corban of the 
Temple. They held out to him the hope of a place 
in the paradise of the world to come. They in- 
sisted that the profession of his faith should be 
made solemnly in the presence of* three witnesses. 
All this seems so full and precise, that we cannot 
wonder that it has led many writers to look on it 
as representing a reality. It remains doubtful, 
however, whether it was ever more than a pjiper 
scheme of what ought to be, disguising itself as 
having actually been. In contrast with these were 
the Pi’oselytes of Righteousness, known also as 
Proselytes of the Covenant, peifect Israelites. Here 
also we must receive what we find with the same 
limitation as before. All seems at first clear and 
definite enough. The proselyte was first catechised 
as to his motives. If these were satisfactory, he 
was first instructed as to the Divine protection of 
the Jewish people, and then circumcised. Often 
the pioselyte took a new name. All this, how- 
ever, was not enough. The convert was still a 
“stranger." His children would be counted as 
bastards, i. e, aliens. Baptism was I'equired to com- 
plete his a»fmission. When the wound was healed, 
he was stripped of all his clothes, in the presence 
of the three witnesses who had acted as his teachers, 
and who now acted as his sponsors, the “ fathers " 
of the proselyte, and led into the tank or pool. As 
he stood there, up to his neck in water, they re- 
peated the great commandments of the Law. These 
lie promised and vowed to keep, and then, with an 
accompanying benediction, he plunged under the 
water. The baptism was followed, as long as 
the Temple stood, by the offenDg or Corban. For 
women-preselytes, there were only baptism wid the 
Corban, or, in later times, baptism by itself. It is 
obvious that this account suggests many questions 
of grave intei'est. Whs this ritual observed as early 
as the commencement of the first centuiy ? If so, 
was the baptism of John, or that of the Chiistian 
Church in any way derived from, oreconnected with 
the baptism of proselytes? If not, was the latter 
in any way borrowed from the foitner? It will be 
enough to sum up the conclus'ms which seem fairly 
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to be drawn from them. (I.) There is no (Xn^cC 
evidence of the practice being in use before the de* 
struction of Jerasalem. (2.) The negative 
ment drawn frem the silence of the 0« T., of the 
Apocrypha, of Philo, and of Josephns, is almost 
decisive against the belief that there was in their 
time a bmptism of proselytes, with as mucA ini« 
portance attached to it as we find in the Talmudists. 
(8.) It remains probable, however, that there was 
a baptism in use at a period considerably earlier 
than that for which we have direct evidence. The 
symbol was in itself natural and fit. (4.) The 
histoiy of the N. T. itself suggests the existence of 
such a custom. A sign is seldom chosen unless it 
already has a mcahing for those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. The fitness of the sign in this case would 
be in proportion to the associations already con- 
nected with it. (5.) It is, however, not impro- 
bable that there may have been a reflex action in 
this matter, from the Christian upon the Jewish 
Church. The Rabbis saw the new society in pro- 
portion as the Gentile element in it became predom- 
inant, throwing off circumcision, relying on bap- 
tism only. There was everything to lead them to 
give a fresh prominence to what had been before 
subordinate. Two facts of some interest remain to 
be noticed. (1 .) It fonned part of the Rabbinic hopes 
of the kingdom of the Messiah that then there should 
be no more proselytes. (2.) Partly, perhaps, as con- 
nected with this feeling, pai tly in consequence of the 
ill-repute into which the word had fallen, theie is, 
throughout the N. T. a sedulous avoidance of it. 
Proverbs, Book o5 1. The title of this 

book in Hebrew is, as usual, taken from the first 
word, mishUi, or, more fully, niisMi Sh^ldmdhy and 
is in thii| rase appropriate to the contents. By this 
name it is commonly known i 
significance of the Hebrew title may here be appro- 
priately discussed. Mash&l^ rendeied in the A. V. 

by-word,” “ parable, ” “ proverb,” expresses all 
and even more than is conveyed by these its Kngli^h 
representatives. It is deriv^ from a root, mdshal, 
“ to be like,” and the piimary idea involved in it is 
that of likeness, compaiison. Probably all pro- 
verbial sayings were at firat of the nature of similes, 
but the term mdshal soon acquired a more extended 
significjince. It was applied to denote such short, 
pointed sayings as do not involve a compaiison di- 
rectly, but still convey their meaning by the help of 
a figure, as in 1 Sam. x. 12, Ez. xii. 22, 28, xvii. 
2, 8. Fiom this stage of its application it passed 
to that of sententious maxims generally, as in Prov. 
i. l,x. 1, XXV. 1, xxvi. 7, 9, Eocl. xii. 9, Job xiii. 
12, many of which, however, still involve a com-» 
parison (Prov. xxv. 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, &c., xxvi. I, 
2, 3, &c,). Such comparisons are either expi’esscd, 
or the things compared are placed side by side, and 
the comparison left for the hearer or reader to 
supply. Next we find it used of those longer pieces 
in which a single idea is no longer exhausted in a 
sentence, but forms the germ of the whole, and is 
worked out into a didactic poem. Many instances 
of this kind occur in the firat section of the Book 
of Proverbs: others are found in Jobxxvii., xxix. 
But the Book of Proverbs, according to the intro* 
ductoiy verses which describe its character, contains, 
besides several varieties of the mdshdl, sententious 
sayings of other kinds, mentioned in i. 6. The first 
of these is the chiddh, rendered in the A, V. “ dark 
saying,” “ dark speech,” ** hard question,” “ riddle,** 
and once (Hab. ii. Q) * proverb.” The word ap- 
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penri to denote n knotty, intricate saying* the solu- 
tion of which demanded experience and skill. In 
addition to the cMd&k was the mSltiaih (Proy. i. 6, 
A. V. *<the interpretation/* marg. “an eloquent 
speech **). It is probably a dark enigmatical say- 
ing, which might assume the character of sarcasm 
and iimiy* though these were not essentjal to it.— 
2. Canonicity of the book and its place in the 
Caiion.-*The canonicity of the Book ot Proverbs has 
never been disputed except by the Jews themselves. 
It appeal's to have been one of the points urged by 
the school of Shammai, that the contradictions in 
the Book of Proverbs rendered it apociyphaL It 
occurs in all the Jewish lists of canonical books, and 
is reckoned among what are called the “ writings ** 
( CethAbtm) or Hagiographa, which form the third 
great division of the Hebrew Scriptures. Their 
order in the Talmud is thus given ; Kuth, Psalms, 
Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Lament- 
ations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra (including Nehemiah), 
and Chronicles. In the German MSS. of the He- 
brew O. T. the Proverbs ai*e placed between the 
Psalms and Job, while in the Spanish MSS., which 
follow the Masoi-ah, the oi*der is, Psalms, Job, Pro- 
verbs. But our present arrangement existed in 
the time of Jerome, The Pi'overbs are frequently 
quoted or alluded to in the New Testament, and the 
canonicity of the Book theraby confirmed.— 3. Au- 
thorship and date. — The superscriptions which are 
affixed to several portions of Book of Proverbs, 
in i. 1, X. 1, XXV. 1, attribute the authorship of 
those portions to Solomon the son of David, king 
of Israel. With the exception of the last two 
chapters, which are distinctly assigned to other 
authors, it is pjobable that the statement of the 
superscriptions is in the main correct, and that the 
majority of the proverbs contained in thC*book were 
uttered or collected by Solomon, According to 
Bartolocci, quoted by Carpzov, the Jews ascribe the 
composition of the Song of Songs to Solomon’s 
youth, the Proverbs to his mature manhood, and 
the Ecclesiastes to his old age. But iu the Seder 
Olam JRabba they are all assigned to the end of his 
life. There is nothing unreasonable in the suppos- 
ition that many, or most of the proverbs in the 
first twenty-nine chapters may have originated with 
Solomon. Whether they were.left by him in their 
piesent form is a distinct question, and may now be 
considered, Befoie doing so, however, it will be 
necessaiy to examine the difierent parts into which 
the book is natui'ally divided. Speaking roughly, it 
consists of three main divisions, with two append- 
ices. 1. Chaps, i.-ix. form a connected mdehdl, 
in which Wisdom is pi-aised and the youth exhorted 
to devote themselves to her. This poi-tion is pre- 
ceded by an introduction and title describing the 
character and general aim of the book. 2, Chaps, 
x. 1-xxiv., with the title, “ the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon,” consist of three parts: — x. 1-xxii. 16, a col- 
lection of single proverbs, and detached sentences 
out of the region of moi-al teaching and worldly 
prudence; xxii. 17-xxiv. 21, a more connected 
mdshdlf with an introduction, xxii. 17-22, which 
contains precepts of righteousness and prudence: 
xxiv. 23-34, with the inscription, ** these also be- 
long to the wise,” a collection of unconnected max- 
ims, which serve as an appendix to the preceding. 
Then follows the third division, xxv.-xxix., which, 
according to the superscription, profess to be a 
collection of Solomon s proverbs, consisting of single 
sentences, which thd men of the court of Hezekiah 
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oopieu out. The firat i^pindix, ch. xxx., “the 
words of Agur,’* is a collection of paiHy proverbial 
and partly enigmatical sayings ; the second, ch, xxxi., 
is divided into two parts, “ the words of king 
Lemuel** (1-6), and an alphabetical acrostic in 
praise of a virtuous woman, which occupies the rest 
of the cliapter. At first sight it is evident that 
there is a marked diffemnee between the collections 
of single maxims and the longer didactic pieces, 
which both come under the genenil head mdshdl. 
The collection of Solomon's p);overbs made by the 
men of Hezekiah (xxv.-xxix.) belongs to the former 
class of detached sentences, and in &is respect cor^ 
responds with those in the secohd main division (x. 
1-xxii. 16). The expression in xxv. 1, “ these also 
are the proverbs of Solomon,** implies that the col- 
lection was made as an appendix to another already 
in existence, which we may not unreasonably pre- 
sume to have been that which stands immediately 
before it in the present ari’angement of the book. 
Upon one point most modern critics are agreed, that 
the germ of the book in its present shape is the 
portion X. 1-xxii. 16, to which is prefixed the title, 
“ the Proveibs of Solomon.** At what time it was 
put into the foim in which we have it, cannot be 
exactly detci-mined. Ewald suggests as a probable 
date about two centuries aftei' 8o)oinon. The col- 
lector gatheied many of that king’s genuine sayings, 
but must have mixed with them many by other 
authors and from other times, eiulier and later. It 
eems clear that he must have lived before the time 
of Hezekiah, from the expression in xxv. 1, to which 
reference has already been made. The poetical style, 
says Ewald, is the simplest and most antique im- 
aginable. Most of the proverbs are examples of 
antithetic parallelism, the second claiyse containing 
the contrast to the first. Each verse consists of 
two members, with generally three or four, but 
seldom five words in each. Fuithermore, the pro- 
veibs in this collection have the peculiarity of being 
contained in a single vei*se. In addition to the 
distinctive foim assumed by the proverbs of this 
earliest collection, may be noticed the occurrence of 
favourite and peculiar words and phiases. With 
regard to the other collecitions, opinions differ widely 
both as to their date and authorship. Ewald places 
next in order chaps, xxv.-xxix., the superscription 
to which fixes their date about the end of the 8th 
century B,C. “ These also are the proverbs of 
Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah copied out,” 
or compiled. The memoiy of these learned men of 
Hezekiah’s court is perpetuated in Jewish tradition. 
In tlie Talmud they are called the ei’dh, ** society ” 
or “ academy ” of Hezekiah, and it is there said, 
“ Hezekiah and his academy wrote Isaiah, Proverbs, 
Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes.** Many of the proverbs 
in this collation are mere repetitions, with slight 
variations, of some which occur in the previous 
section. We may infer from this, that the com- 
pilers of this section made use of the same sources 
fjxim which the earlier collection was derived. The 
question now arises, in this as in the foigner section ; 
were all these proverbs Solomon’s ? Jahn says Yes ; 
Bertholdt, No ; for xxv. 2-7 could not have been by 
Solomon or any king, but by a man who had lived foi 
a long time at a court. In xxvii. 11, it is no mooh 
iu’ch who speaks, but an instructor of youth ; xxvtii.. 
16 censures ^le veiy errors which stained the reign 
of Solomon, and the effect of which deprived his son 
and successor of the ten tribes ; xxvii. 28-27 must 
har^ been written by a sage who led a nomade life. 
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The peculiarities of this section distinguish it from 
the older proverbs in x.-xxii. 16. tJotne of these 
may be briefly noted. The use of the interrogation 
‘‘seest thou?” in xxvi. 12, xxix. 20 (comp, xxii 
29), the manner of compaiing two things by simplj 
placing them side by side and connecting them with 
the simple copula “and,” as in xxv. 3, 20, xxvi. 3. 
7, 9, 21, xxvii. 15, 20. We miss the pointed anti* 
thesis by which the first collection was distinguished. 
The verses are no longer of two equal members. 
The character of the proverbs is clearly distinct. 
Their construction is looser and wctaker, and there 
is no longer that sententious brevity which gives 
weight and point to the proverbs in the preening 
section. Ewald thinks that in the contents of this 
portion of the book there are traceable the marks of 
a later date. He assigns it to the end of the 8th 
century B.c. All that we know about the section 
xxv.-xxix., is that in the time of Hezekiah, that is, 
in the last quarter of the 8th century B.C. it was 
supposed to contain what tradition had handed down 
as the proverbs of Solomon, and that the majority 
of the proverbs were believed to be his there seems 
no good riiason to doubt. The date of the sections 
i.-ix., xxii. 17-xxv. 1, ha.s been variously assignetl. 
That they were added about the same period Ewald 
infers fi om the occurrence of fiivourite words and 
constructions, and that that period was a lat^ one 
he concludes from the traces which are manifest of 
a degeneracy from the purity of the Hebrew. It 
is a remarkable fact, and one which is deeply In- 
structive as sliowing the extreme difficulty of argu- 
ing from internal evidence, that the same details 
lead Ewald and Hitzig topiecisely opposite conclu 
sions ; the former placing the date of i.-ix. in the 
firat half of the 7th centuiy, while the latter regards 
it a.s the oldest portion of the book, and a.ssigns it 
to the 9th century. After a careful consideration 
of all their arguments, it must be confessed that 
they are by no means conclusive, and that we must 
ask for further evidence before pronouncing so posi- 
tively as they have done upon a point so doubtful 
and obscure. In one respect they are agreed, namely, 
with regard to the unity of the section. Ewald 
finds in these chaptera a certain development which 
shows that they must be regarded as a whole and 
the work of one author. The poet intended them 
as a general intioduction to the Proverbs of Solo- 
mon, to recommend wisdom in general. But, as 
Bertbeau remarks, there appears nowhere through- 
out this section to be any reference to what follows, 
which must have been the case had it been intended 
for an introduction. The unity of plan is no more 
than would be found in a collection of admonitions 
by diflerent authors referring to the same subject, 
and is not such as to necessitate the conclusion that 
the whole is the work of one. There is observable 
throughout the section, when compai*ed with what 
is called the earlier collection, a complete change in 
the form of the proverb. The single proverb is 
seldom met with, and is rather the exception, while 
the characteristics of this collection are cdnnected 
descriptions, continuous elucidations of a truth, and 
longer speeches and exhortations. The style is more 
highly poetical, the parallelism is synonymous and 
not antithetic or synthetic, as in x. 1-xxii. 16 ; and 
another distinction is the usage of Elohim in ii. 5, 
17, iii, 4, which does not occur in 1-xxii. 16. 
Amidst this general likeness, however, there is con- 
sidei-able diversity. It is not necessary to lay so 
much sti'ess as Bertheau appears to do upon the tact , 
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that certain paragraphs are distinguished from thoHe 
with which they ara placed, not meraly by theii 
contents, but by their external form ;• nor to argue 
from this that they are therefore the work of dift 
ferent authors. I'here is more force in the appeal 
to the ditferance in the formation of sentences and 
the whole planner of the language as indicating di* 
veralty of authorahip. With regai-d to the date as 
well as the authorship of this section it Is impos- 
sible to pronounce with certainty. In its present 
form it did not exist till probably some long time 
after the proverbs which it contains were composed. 
At whatever time it may have reached its present 
shape there appears no sufficient reason to concludo 
that Solomon may tiot have uttered many or most 
of the proverbs which are here collected. We now 
pass on to another section, xxii. 17-xxiv., which 
contains a collection of proverbs marked by certain 
peculiarities. These are, 1. The structure of the 
verses, which is not so regular as in the preceding 
section, x. 1-xxii. 16. 2. A sentence is seldom 

completed in one verse, but most frequently in two ; 
tlnee verses are often closely counected (xxiii. 1-3, 
6-8, 19-21) ; and sometimes as many as five (xxiv. 
30-34). 3. The form of address, “ my son,” which 

is so frequent in the first nine chapttu's, occurs also 
here in xxiii. 19, 26, xxiv. 13; and the appeal to 
the hearer is often made in the second person. 
Ewald regards this section as a kind of appendix to 
the earliest collection of the proverbs of Solomon, 
added not long after the introduction in the first 
nine chapters, though not by the same author. He 
thinks it probable that, the compiler of this section 
added also the collection of pioverbs which was 
made by the learned men of the couit of Hezekiah, 
to which he wrote the superscription in xxv. I. 
This theoly of course only allects the date of the 
section in its present form. When the proverbs 
were wiitten there is nothing to determine. Ber- 
theau maintains that they in great part proceeded 
from one post. The concluding chapters (x.vx., 
xxxi.) are in every way distinct from the rest and 
from each other. The former, accoiding to the 
superscription, contains “ the woitls of Agur the son 
of Jakeh.” Who was Agur, and who was Jakeh, 
are questions which have been often asked, and never 
.satisfactorily answ&ied. All that can ^ said of 
him is that he is an unknown Hebrew sage, the son 
of an equally unknown Jakeh, and that he lived 
after the time of Hezekiah. Ewald attributes to 
him the authorship of xxx. 1-xxxi. 9, and places him 
not earlier than the end of the 7th or beginning 
of the 6th cent. ii.c. All this is mere conjecture. 
Whoever he was he api)ears to have had for his 
pupils Ithiel and Ucal, whom he addresses in xxx. 
1-6, which is followed by single proveibs of Agur’.s. 
Chap. xxxi. 1-9 contains “the woixis of king 
Lemuel, the prophecy that his mother taught him.” 
Lemuel, like Agur, is unknown. The last section 
of all, xxxi. 10-31, is an alphabetical acrostic in 
praise of a virtuous woman. Its artificial form 
stamps it as the production of a late period of He- 
brew literature, perhaps about the 7th century B.C, 
The colouring and language point to a different 
author from the previous section, xxx. l-xxxi. 9. 
To conclude, it appears, from a consideration of the 
whole question of the manner in which the Book of 
Proverbs arrived at its present shape, that the nu- 
cleus of the whole was the collection of Solomon’s 
proverbs in x. l~^ii. 16 ; that to this was added 
he further collection made by the learned men of 
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the court of Hezekiah, xxv.~xxix. ; that these two 
were put together and united with xxii. 17-xxiv., 
and that to this as a whole the introduction i.-ix. 
was afhxed, but that whether it was compiled by the 
same writer who added xxii. 16-xxiv. cannot be de> 
tennineii. l^or is it possible to assert that this 
same compiler may not have added the*coiiclud- 
ing chaptei*s of the book to his pi-evious collection. 
With regard to the date at which the several por- 
tions of the book were collected stnd put in their 
present shape, the conclusions of various critics are 
uncertain and contradictory. 

Province. It is not intended here to do more 
than indicate the points of contact which this word 
presents with Biblical history an# literature. (1.) 
In the 0. T. it appears in connexion with the wai-s 
between Ahab and Benhadad (1 K. xx. 14, 15, 19). 
The victoiy of the former is gained chiefly ** by the 
young men of the princes of the provinc(>s,” i. e. 
probably, of the chiefs of tribes in the Gilead country. 
(2.) More commonly the word is used of the divi- 
sions of the Chaldaean (Dan. ii. 49, iii. 1, 30) and 
the Persian kingdoms (Ezr. ii. 1 ; Neh. vii. 6 ; 
Esth. i. 1, 22, ii. 3, &c.). The facts as to the ad- 
ministration of the Peraian provinces which come 
within our view in these passages are chiefly these : 

* — Each province has its own governor, who com- 
municates more or less regularly with the central 
authority for instructions (Ezr. iv. and v.). Eivch 
province has its own system of finance, subject 
to the king’s direction (Herod, iii. 89). The total 
number of the provinces is given at 127 (Esth. i. 
1, viii. 9). Through the whole extent of the king- 
dom there is carried something like a postal system. 
The word is used, it must be remembeied, of the 
smaller sections of a sj\tviipy rather than of the sa- 
trapy itself. (3.) In the N , T. we are brought into 
contact with the administration of the provinces 
of the Roman empire. The classifictvtion given by 
Strabo (xvii. p. 840) of provinces supposed to need 
military control, and therefore placed under the im- 
mediate government of the Caesar, and those still 
belonging theoretically to the republic, and admin- 
istered by the senate ; and of the latter again into 
jiroconsular and praetorian, is recognised, moie or 
lei>s distinctly, in the Gospels and the Acts. [Pito- 
CONSUL ; Procurator.] The (rrpariiiyol of Acts 
xvi. 22 (“ magistrates,” A. V.), on the other hand, 
woi e the duumviri^ or praetors of a Roman colony, 
'J’he right of any Roman citizen to appeal from a pro- 
vincial governor to the emperor meets us as asserted 
by St. Paul (Acts XXV. 11). In the council of Acts 
xw. 12 we lecogniso the assessors who weie appointed 
to take part in the judicial functions of the governor. 

Psalms, Book of. 1. 2Vie Collection as a Whole, 
— It does not appear how the Psalms wcie, as a 
whole, anciently designated. Their pieseiit Hebrew 
api>ellation is Tehillim^ “Praises.** But in the 
actual superscriptions of the psalms the word Te- 
hilldh is applied only to one, Ps, cxlv., which is 
indeed emphatically a praise-hymn. The LXX. 
entitled them VaAjuoI, or “ Psalms.’* The Christ- 
ian Church obviously received the Psalter from 
the Jews* not only as a constituent portion of the 
sacrec volume of Holy Scripture, but also as the 
liturgical hymn-book which the Jewish Church had 
regularly used in the Temple. The number of 
separate psalms contained in it is, by the concordant 
testimony of all ancient authorities, one hundred 
and fifty j the avowedly “ supevntmerary ** psalm 
which appears at the end of the Greek and Syriac 
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Psalters being manifestly apocryphal. In the de- 
tails, *)owever, of the numbering, both the Greek 
and S 3 rriac Psalters differ from the Hebrew. Of the 
three divergent systems of numbering, tlie Hebrew 
(as followed in our A. V.) is, even 'on internal 
grounds, to be preferred.— 2. Component JParts of 
the Collection * — Ancient tradition- and iiitenml evid- 
ence concur in pariing the PSalter into five great 
divisions or books. The ancient Jewish tradition Js 
preseiwed to us by the abundant testimonies of the 
Christian Fathers. It suggests itself at once that 
these Books must have been originally formed at 
different periods. This is by various further con* 
siderations rendered all but certain, while the few 
difficulties which stand in the way of admitting it 
vanish when closely examined. Thus, thera is a 
remarkable difference between the several Books in 
their use of the divine names Jehovah and Elohim, 
to designate Almighty God. In Book I. (i.-xli«) the 
former name prevails : it is found 272 times, while 
Elohim occura but 15 times. (We here take uo 
account of the supei-scriptions or doxology, nor yet 
of the occurrences of Elohim when inflected with a 
possessive suffix.) On the other band, in Book 11. 
(xlii.-lxxii.), Elohim is found more than five times 
as often as Jehovah. In Book III. (Ixxiii.-lxxxix.), 
the preponderance of Elohim in the earlier is balance<l 
by that of Jehovah in the later psalms of the Book. 
In Book IV. (xc.-evi.) the name Jehovah is exclus- 
ively employed ; and so also, virtually, in Book V. 
(cvii.-cl.), Elohim being there found only in two 
pissages incorporated from eailier psalms. Those 
who maintain, tlierefore, that the psalms were all 
collected and arranged at once, contend tlmt the 
collector distributed the psalms according to the 
divine names which they severally exhibited. We 
find the several gi’oups of psalms which form the 
respective five Books distinguished, in great measure, 
by their superscriptions from each other. Book I. is 
exclusively Davidic. Book JI. falls, by the super- 
scriptions of its p.salms, into two distinct subdivisions, 
a Levitic and a Davidic. lii Book 111. the psalms are 
all ascribed, explicitly or virtually, to the various 
Levite singers, except only Ps. Ixxxvi., which bears 
the name of David. In Books IV., V., we have, 
in all, seventeen psalms marked with David’s name. 
In leasoning from the jdienomena of the super- 
scriptions, we have to meet the preliminary enquiry 
whic) lias been raisetl, Ai-e the superacriptions 
authenfic? For the affinnative it is contended that 
they form an integral, and till modern times almost 
undisputed portion of the Hebrew text of Scripture ; 
that they are in analogy with other biblical super- or 
subscriptions, Davidic or otherwise (comp. 2 &im. i. 
18, probably based on an old superscription ; ib. xxiii. 

1 ; Is. xxxviii. 9 ; Hab. iii. 1, 19) ; and that their 
diversified, unsyrtematic, and often obscure and enig- 
matierd character is inconsistent with the theory of 
their having originated at a later (leriod. On the 
other hand is urged their analogy with the untrust- 
wortliy subscriptions of the N. T. epistles ; as also the 
fact that many arbitrary supei'scription# are added 
in the Greek version of the Psalter. We are con- 
vinced that they are, when rightly interpreted, fully 
trustworthy, and that every separate ol^edtioii that 
has been miuie to the coiTectness of any one of them 
can be fairly met. Let us now then trace the bear- 
ing of the supii’scriptious upon the date and method 
of compilation of the several Books. Book I. is, by 
the superscriptions, entirely Davidic ; nor do we 
find in it a trace of any but David’s authoi'ship. 
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We may well believe that the compilation of the 
Bpok was also David’s work. Book II. appeal’s by 
the date of its latest psalm, Fs. to have been 
compiled in the reign of King Heaekiah. It would 
naturally comprise, 1st, several or most of the Levi- 
ticaJ psalms 'Ulterior to that date ; and 2ndly, the 
remainder of the psalms of David previously uncom- 
piled. To these latter the collector, after properly 
appending the single psalm of Solomon, has aliixed 
the notice that ** the prayers of David the sou of 
Jesse are ended ** (Ps. Ixxii. 20) ; evidently imply- 
ing, at least on the primd facie view, that no moi’e 
compositions of the loyal psalmist I’emained. How 
t))en do we find, in the later Books HI., IV., V., 
further psalms yet marked with David’s name? 
The name David is used to denote, in other parts 
of Scripture, after the original David’s death, the 
then head of the Davidic family ; and so, in pro- 
phecy, the Messiah of the seed of David, who wiis 
to sit on David’s thione (1 K. xii. 16 ; Hos. iii. 5; 
Is. Iv. 3 ; Jer. xxx. 9 ; Ez. xxxiv. 23, 24). And 
thus then we may explain the meaning of the later 
Davidic superscriptions in the Psaltei*. The psalms 
to whicli they belong were written by Hezekiah, 
by Josiah, by Zerubbabel, or others of David’s post- 
erity. The above explanation removes all serious 
difficulty respecting the history of the later Books of 
the Psalter. Book III., the interest of which centres 
in the times of Hezekiah, stretches out, by itsUast 
two psalms, to the leigii of Mana^seh : it was pro- 
bably compiled in the reign of Josiah. Book IV. 
contains the remainder of the psalms up to the date 
of the Captivity ; Book V. the Psalms of the lieturn. 
Tiiere is nothing to distinguish these two Books 
from each other in respect of outward decomtion or 
arrangemeftt, and they may have been compiled to- 
gether in the days of >lehemiah. It would mani- 
1‘estly be impossible, in the compass of an article 
like the present, to exhibit in detail the divergent 
views which have been taken of the dates of par- 
ticular psjUrns. 'I’here is, however, one matter 
which must not he altogether passed over in silence : 
the assignment of various psalms, by a large number 
of critics, to the ago of the Maccabees. The three 
named by De Wette as bearing, apparently, a Macca- 
bean impress, are Pss. xliv., Ix., Ixxiv. ; and in 
fact these, together with Ps. Ixxix., are perhaps all 
that would, when taken alone, seriou.sly suggest the 
hypothesis of a Maccabean date. Whence then arise 
tho early places in the Psalter which these occupy ? 
But even iu the case of these, the internal evidence, 
when more narrowly examined, proves to be iu 
favour of an earlier date.—3. Connexion of the 
Psalms with the Israelitish history , — ^’fhe psalms 
grew, essentially and gradually, out of the personal 
and national career of David and of Ismel. That 
of Moses, Ps. xc., which, though it contributed 
little to the production of the rest, is yet, in point 
of actual date, the earliest, faithfully reflects the 
long, weary wanderings, the multiplied provocations, 
and the consequent punishments of the wilderness ; 
and it is well that the Psalter should contain at 
least one memorial of those forty years of toil. It 
is, however, with David that Israelitish psalmody 
may be- said virtually to commence. Previous 
mastery over his harp had probably already pre- 
pai-ed the way for his future strains, when file an- 
ointing oil of Samuel descended up^n him, and he 
began to drink in special measure, from that day 
forward, of the Spirit of the Lord. It was then 
Cliat, victoi’ious at home over the mysterious melan- 
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choly of Saul and in the field over tlie vaunting 
champion of the Philistine hosts, he sang how from 
even babes and sucklings God had ordained strength 
because of His enemies (Ps. vlii.). His next psalms 
are of a diffemnt character ; his persecutions at the 
hands of Saul had commenced. When David’s relgii 
has begun, it is still with Hie most exciting in- 
cidents of his history, private or public, that his 
pMilms are mainly associated. There ai'e none to 
which the period of his reign at Hebron can lay 
exclusive claim. But after the conquest of Jeru- 
salem his psalmody opened afresh with the solemn 
removal of the ark* to Mount Zion; and iu Pss. 
xxiv.-xxix., which belong together, we have the 
earliest definite infttauce of David’s systematic con> 
position or arrangement of psalms for public use. 
Even of those psalms which cannot be referred to 
any definite occasion, several reflect the general 
historical cii'cumstanc^ of the times. Thus Ps. ix. 
is a thanksgiving for the deliverance of the land of 
1 m ael fram its former heathen ojipressoi’s. Ps. x. is 
a prayer for the deliverance of the Church from the 
high-handed oppression exemsed from within. The 
succeeding ps^ms dwell on the same theme, the 
virtual internal heathenism by which the Church of 
God was weighed down. So that there remain very 
few, e.g. Pss. xv.-xvii., xix., xxxii. (with its choral 
appendage xxxiii.), xxxvii., of which some historical 
account may not 1^ given. A se 9 son of repose near 
the close of his I'eign induced David to compose his 
gmud personal thanksgiving for the deliverances of 
his whole life, Ps. xviii. ; the date of which is ap- 
proximately determined by the place at whicli it 
is inserted in the history (2 Sam. xxii.). It wa^ 
probably at this period that he finally arrange*! for 
the sanctuary-service that collection of his psalms 
which nhw constitutes the First Book of the Psalter. 
The course of David’s reign was not, however, as 
yet complete. The solemn assembly convened by 
him for the dedication of’ the materials of the future 
Temple (1 Chr. xxviii., xxix.) would naturally call 
forth a renewal of his best efforts to glorify the 
God of Israel in psalms ; and to this occasion we 
doubtless owe the great festal hymns Pss. Ixv.- 
Ixvii., Ixviii., containing a large review of the past 
history, present position, and prospective glories of 
God’s chosen people. The supplications ofPs. Ixix. 
suit best with the renewed distress occasioned by 
the sedition of Adoiiijah. Ps. Ixxi., to which Ps. 
Ixx., a frai^nent of a former psalm, is introductory, 
forms David’s parting sti-ain. Yet that the psalm- 
ody of Israel may not seem finally to tei'minate with 
him, the glories of the future are forthwith antici- 
pated by his son in Ps. Ixxii, For a time the single 
psalm of Solomon remained the only addition to 
those of David, If, however, religious psalmody 
wem to revive, somewhat might be not unreasonably 
anticipated from the great assembly of King Asa 
(2 Chr. XV.) ; and Ps. 1. suits so exactly with the 
circumstances of that occasion, that it may well be 
assigned to it. The great prophetical ode Ps. xlv* 
connects itself most I'eadily with the splendours ci 
Jehoshaphat’s reign. And after that psalmody had 
thus definitely revived, there would be no reason 
why it should not thenceforward manifest itself in 
seasons of anxiety, as well as of festivity and thanks- 
giving. Hence Ps. xlix. Yet the psalms of this 
period flow but sparingly. Pss. xHi.-xliv., lixiv.. 
are best assigned to the reign of Ahaz. The reign 
of Hezekiah is fiaturnlly rich in psalmody. Pss. 
xlvi., Ixxiii., Ixxv., Ixxvi., connect themselves with 
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tlie resistance to the supremacy of the Assyrians and 
the divine destruction of their host. We are now 
brought to a series of psalms of peculiar interest, 
springing out of the political and religious history 
of the separated ten tribes. In date of actual com- 
position they commence befora the times ofHezekiah. 
The earliest is probably Ps. Izxx., a sipplication 
for the Israelitish people at the time of the Syrian 
oppression. All these psalms (Ixxx.-lxxxiii.) are 
referred by their supeiscriptions to the Levite 
singers, and thus bear witness to the efforts of the 
Levites to reconcile the two blanches of the chosen 
nation. The captivity of Manasseh himself proved 
to be but temporary ; but the sentence which his 
sins had provoked upon Judah%nd Jerusalem still 
remiuiied to be executed, and precluded the hope 
that God’s salvation could be revealed till after such 
an outpouring of His judgments as the nation never 
yet had known. Labour and sorrow must be the 
lot of the present generation ; through these meroy 
might occasionally gleam, but the glory which was 
eventually to be manifested must be for posterity 
alone. The psalms of Book IV. beai* geneially the 
impress of this feeling. We pass to Book V. Ps. 
evii. is the opening psalm of the return, sung pro- 
bably at the first Keast of Tabernacles (Lzr. iii.). 
The ensuing Davidic psalms may well be ascrib^ 
to Zerubbabel. We hero pass over the questions 
connected with Ps. cxix. ; but a directly historical 
character belongs to Pss. cxx.-cxxxiv., styled in our 
A. V. “ Songs of Degrees.” Interual evidence refers ; 
tliose to the period when the Jews under Nehemiah 
were, in the very face of the enemy, repairing the 
walls of Jerusalem, and the title may well signify 
“ Songs of goings up upon the walls," the psalms 
being, from their brevity, well adapted to be sung 
by the workmen and guards while engaged in their 
respective duties. Of somewhat earlier date, it may 
be, are Ps. cxxxvii. and the ensuing Davidic pstilms. 
Of these, Ps. cxxxix. is a psalm of the new birth of 
Israel, from the womb of the Babylonish cxiptivity, 
to a life of righteousness; Pss. cxl.-cxliii. may be 
a picture of the trials to which the unrestored exiles 
were still exposed in the realms of the Gentiles. 
Henceforward, as we approach the close of the 
Psalter, its strains rise in cheerfulness ; and it fit- 
tingly teiininates with Pss. cxlfii.-cl., which were 
probably sung on the occasion of the thanksgiving 
}>iocession of Neh. xii., after the rebuilding of the 
walls of Jerusalem had been completed.— 4. Moral 
Characteristics of the Psalms . — Foremost among 
these meets us, undoubtedly, the uiiivensal I'ecourse 
to communion with God. Connected with this is 
the faith by which the psalmist everywhere lives 
ill God rather than in himself. It is of the essence 
of such faith that his view of the perfections of 
God should be true and vivid. The Psalter de- 
scribes God as He is : it' glows with testimonies to 
His power and providence, His love and faithfulness, 
His holiness and righteousness. The Psalms not 
only set tbrth the jierfections of God: they proclaim 
also the duty of worshipping Him by the acknow- 
ledgment and adoration of His perfections. They 
encourage all outward rites and means of worship. 
Among these they recognise the ordinance of sacri- 
fice as an expression of the worshipper's consecra- 
tion of himself to God's service. But not the less 
do they repudiate the outward rite when separated 
from that which it was designed to express. Similar 
depth is observable in the view tiken by the psalm- 
ists of human sin. In regal'd to the law, the psdmist, 
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while warmly acknowledging its esmelletice, yet 
that it cannot so efieotually guide his own upas- 
sisted exeitions as to preserve him fronts error (Pe. 
xix.). The Psalms bear repeated testimony to the 
duty of instructing others in the ways of holiiMsa 
(Pss. xxxii., xxxiv., li.). This brings us to notice, 
lastly, the faith of the psalmists in a righteous re- 
compense to all men accoi'ding to their deeds (Ps. 
xxxvii., &c.).— 5. Prcpheticou Character of the 
Psalms . — ^The moral struggle between godliness and 
ungodliness, so vividly. depicted in the Psalms, cul- 
minates, in Holy Scriptui'e, in the life of the Incarn- 
ate Son of God upon earth. ,It only ‘remains to 
show that the Psalms themselves definitely anti- 
cipated this culmination. Now there are in the 
Psalter at least three psalms of which the interest 
evidently centres in a person distinct from the 
speaker, and which, since they cannot without vio- 
lence to the language be interpreted of any but the 
Messiah, may be teimed diicctly aud exclusively 
Messianic. We refer to Pss. ii., xlv., cx. ; to which 
may perhaps be added Ps. Ixxii. It would be 
strange if these few psalms stood, in their prophet- 
ical significance, absolutely alone among 4he rest: 
the more so, inasmuch as Ps. ii. foi-ms part of the 
pieface to the First Book of the Psalter, and would, 
as such, be entirely out of place, did not its general 
theme virtually extend itself over those which fol- 
low, in which the interest generally centres in the 
figure of the suppliant or worshipper himself. And 
hence the impossibility of viewing the psalms gener- 
ally, notwithstanding the historical drapery in 
which they are outwardly clothed, as simply the 
past devotions of the historical David or the his- 
toiical Israel. All these psalms which are of a 
peraonal rather than of a national character are 
marked in the supei'scriptions with tlie name of 
David, as proceeding either from David himself or 
from one or his descendants. It results from this, 
that while the Davidic psalms are partly pei-sonal, 
partly national, the Levitic psalms are uniformly 
national. It thus follows that it was only those 
psalmists who were types of Christ by external office 
and lineage as well as by inward piety, that were 
charged by the Holy Spirit to set forth beforehand, 
in Christ's own name and peraon, the sufierings 
that awaited him and the glory that should follow. 
The national hymns of Israel are indeed also pro- 
spective ; but in general they anticipate rather the 
struggles aud the triumphs of the Christian Church 
than those of Christ Himself. 

Fsaltory. The psaltery was a stringed instru- 
ment of music to accompany the voice. The 
Hebrew nSbel, or nebel, is so rendered in the A. V. 
in all passages where it occurs, except in Is. v. 1 2, 
xiv. 11, xxii. 24 marg. ; Am. v. 23, vi. 5, where it 
is translated viol. The ancient viol was a six- 
.>tringed guitar. In the Prayer Book vereion of 
the Psalms, the Hebrew word is rendered “ lute,” 
This instrument resembled tlie guitar, but was su- 
perior in tone, being larger, and having a convex 
back, somewhat like the vertical sectioif of a gourd, 
or more nearly resembling that of a pear. These 
three instruments, the psaltery or sauti'y, the viol, 
aud the lute, are frequently associated in the old 
English poets, and were dearly instruments ro- 
senibliug each other, though still different. The 
Greek ^oAt^iov, from which our word is derivedlt 
denotes an instrument played with the fingers in- 
stead of a plectrum or quill, the verb ^dAAeiP 
being used of twanging the bow-string. But it 
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only occurs in tho LXX. as the rendering of the 
Heb, nShel or ncbel in Neh. xii. 27, and Is, v. 12, 
and in all tl)e jiassag^s of the Psalms, except Ps. 
Izxi. 22, and Ps. hxxi. 2, while in Am. v. 23, vi. r> 
the general term tpyavov is employed. In all 
other cases vdjSAa represents nSbci or nebel. These 
various renderings are sutficient to show that at the 
time the translation of the LXX. was made, there 
was no certain identification of the Hebrew instru- 
ment with any known to the translators. The ren< 
deling vdfi\a commends itself on account of the 
similaiMty of the Greek word with the Hebrew. 
Josephus appeal's to have regaided them as equi- 
valent, and his is the only direct evidence upon the 
point. He tells us that the difference between the 
Kiyipa (Heb. cinnor) and the vd^Ka was, that 
the former had ten strings and was played with 
the plectrum, the latter had twelve notes and was 
played with the hand. We have strong piesumptive 
evidence that nabla and nehel are the same; and 
that the nabla and psalterion are iden? ical apfiears 
from the Glossary of Philoxenus. Of the Psjiltery 
among the Greeks there appear to have been twe 
kinds. Jkith Isidorus and (^assiudorus describe the 
psaltery as ti’iangular in shape, like the Greek A, 
with the sounding-board above the strings, which 
were struck downwards. It is impossible to say 
|M)sitively with what instrument the nebel of tiio 
Hebrew exactly corre'^ponded. It was probably ol’ 
various kinds, as Kimchi says in his note on Is. 
xxii. 24, differing from each other both with regard 
to the position of the pegs and the number of the 
strings. The nebel 'dsor (Ps, xxxiii, 2, xcii. 3 [4], 
exUv. 9) appeal's to have been an instrument of the 
psaltery kind which had ten strings, and was of a 
trapezium shape, accoi ding to some accou nts. From 
the fact that nebel in Hebrew also signifies a wine- 
bottle or skin, it has been conjectured that the term 
when applied to a musical instrument denotes a kind 
of bagpipe. The psalteries of David were made of 
cypress (2 Sam. vi. 5), those of Solomon of algura 
or almug-trees (2 Chr. ix, 11). Among the instill- 
ments of the band which played before Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s golden image on the plains of Dura, we 
again meet with the p.saltery (Dan. iii. 5, 10, 15; 
pisantdrtn). The Chaldee word appears to be 
merely a modification of the Greek ^aAr^ptov. 

Ptol'emee and Ptoleme us.— 1. ** Tiie son of 
Dorymenes’* (1 Macc. iii. 38; 2 Macc. iv. 45; 
comp. Polyb, v. 61), a courtier who possessed great 
influence with Antiochus Kpiph. He was induced 
by a bribe to support the cause of Menekus (2 Macc, 
iv. 45-50), Ptolemy took pait in the great exiiedi- 
tion which Lysias organized against Judas (1 Macc. 
Iii. 38),»— 2. The son of Agcsarchus, a Megalo- 
politan, surnamed Macion (2 Macc. x. 12), who 
was governor of Cyprus during the minority of 
Ptol. Philometor. He afterwaifls deserted the 
Egyptian service to join Antiochus Epiph. He 
stood high in the favour of Antiochus, and received 
from him the government of Phoenicia and Coele- 
Syria (2 Macc, viii. 8, x. 11, 12), On the accession 
ot Ant. Eupator, his conciliatory policy towaids the 
Jews brought him into suspicion at court. He was 
deprived of his govemment, and in consequence of 
this disgrace he poisoned himself c. B.c. 164 
(2 Macc. X. 13).—3. The son of Abubus, who 
mai Tied the daughter of Simon the Maccabee. He 
was a mail of great wealth, and being invested with 
the government of the district of Jericho, formed the 
design of usuipng the sovereignty of Judaea. With j 
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this view he treacherously murdered Simon and two 
of his sons (1 Macc. xvi. 11-16); but Johannes 
Hyreanus received timely intimation of his design, 
and escaped. Hyreanus aftei-vvanls besieged him 
in bis stronghold of Ddk, but in consequence of tlie 
occurrence of the Sabbatical year, he was enabled to 
make his<escape to Zeno Cotylas, prince of Phila- 
delphia.— 4, A citizen of Jerusalem, lather of Lysi- 
mai^hus. the Greek translator of Esther (Esth. xiii.). 

Ptolexnae’nB L ‘Soter, known as the son of 
Lagus, a Macedonian of low rank, was generally 
supposed to have been an illegitimate son of Philip, 
He distinguished himself greatly during the cam- 
paigns of Alexander ; at whose death, foreseeing the 
necessary subdivistbn of the empire, he seemed lor 
himself the government of Egypt, where he pro- 
ceeded at once to lay the foundations of a kmg<lom 
(ii.C. 323). He abdicated in liivour of his younge^st 
son Ptol. 11. PhiJadelphus, two years before his death, 
which took place in B.C. 283. Ptol. Soter is described 
very briefly in Daniel (xi. 5) as one of those who 
should I'eceive pju't of the empire of Alexander when 
it was “ divided toward the four winds of heaven.” 

Ptolemae'ns II. PMladel'plius, the youngest 
son of Ptol. I., was made king two years before 
his death, to confirm the irregular succession. The 
conflict between Egypt and Syria was renewed 
during his reign in consequence of the intrigue of 
his half-brother Magas. “ But in the end of years 
they [the kings of Syria and Egypt] joined them- 
selves together [in friendship]. For the king*s 
daughter of the south [Berenice, the daughter of 
Ptol. Philadelphus] came [as bride] to the king of 
the north [Antiochus II.], to make an agreement ” 
(Dan. xi. 6). In other respects, however, this 
reign was a critical epoch for the development of 
Judaism,' as it was for the intellectual history of 
the ancient world. The liberal encouragement 
which Ptolemy bestowed on literature and science 
gave birth to a new .school of writers and thinkers. 
The critical faculty was called forth in place of the 
creative, and learning in some sense supplied the 
place of original speculation. It was impo.s.'siblo 
that the Jew, who was now become ns true a 
citizen of the world as the Greek, should remain 
pas.sive in the conflict of opinions, it is enough 
now to observe th^ greatness of the consequences in- 
volved in the union of Greek language with Jewish 
thought. From this time the Jew was familiarized 
with the great types of Westera literature, and in 
some degree aimed at imitating them. An elder 
Philo celebrated Jerusalem in a long hexameter 
poem. Another epic poem, *‘on the Jews,” was 
written by Theodotus, The work of Aristobulus 
on the interpretation of the Law was a still more 
important result ot the combination of the old faith 
with Greek culture, as forming the groundwork of 
later allegories. A second time and in a new 
fashion Egypt disciplined a people of God. It first 
impressed upon a nation the firm unity of a family, 
and then in due time reconnected a matured people 
with the world from which it had been called out. 

Ftolemae'ns III. Euer'getes was the eldest son 
of Ptol. Philad. and brother of Berenice the wife of 
Antiochus 11. The repudiation and muixler of his 
sister iumished him with an occasion for invading 
Syria (c. B.C. 246). He ‘‘ stood up^ a branch out 
of her stock [sprung from the same parents] in his 
r father's] estate ; and set himself at [the head of] 
his army^ and c§me against the fortresses of thi 
king of the north [Antiochus], and dealt against 
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them and prevailed** (Dan, xi. 7). He extended 
his conquests as far as Antioch, and then eastwards 
to Babylon, but was recalled to Egypt by tidings of 
seditions which had broken out there. His success 
was brilliant and complete, “ Ife carried captive 
into Egypt the gods [of the conquered nations] loitk 
their molten images, and with their p'edous vessels 
of silver and gold** (Dan. xi. 8). This «ipture of 
sacred ti'ophies eanied for the king the name 

Benefactor” — recorded in the inscriptions 
which he set up at Adule in memory of his achieve- 
ments (Cosmas Ind. qp. Clint. F. //. 382 n). After 
his leturn to Egypt (cir. B.C. 2+3) he suffered a 
great part of the conquered provinces to fall again 
under the power of Seleucus. ^But the attempts 
which Seleucus made to attack Egypt terminated 
disastrously to himself. He first collected a fleet 
which was almost totally de.stroyed by a stonri ; and 
then, as if by some judicial intatuation, “ he came 
against the realm of the king of the south, and [being 
defeated] returned to his own land [to Antioch] ” 
(Dan. xi. 9; Ju.stin. xxvii. 2). After this Ptolemy 
“ desisted some years from [attacking] the king of 
the north** (Dan. xi. 8). The remainder of the 
reign of Ptolemy seems to have been spent chiefly in 
developing the i-esources of the empire. 

Ptolexnae'uB IV. Philop'ator. After the death 
of Ptol. Euergetes the line of the Ptolemies rajndly 
degenerated. Ptol. Philopator, his eldest son, wlio 
succeeded him, was to the last degree sensual, etle- 
minate, and debased. But externally his kingdom 
I’etained its power and splendour ; and when cir- 
cumstances forced him to action, Ptolemy himself 
showed ability not unworthy of his uvee. The de- 
scription of the campaign of Raphia (i).C. 217) m 
the Book of Daniel gives a vivid description of his 
character. The .sons of Seleucus [Seleucus Ce- 
rauinis and Antiochus the Great] weie stirred up, 
and assembled a multitude of great forces ; ami one 
of them [Antiochus] came and overflowed and 
passed through [even to IVlusium; Polyb. v. 62]; 
and he returned [from Seleucia, to which he Iiad 
retired during a faithless truce: Polyb. v. 66]; 
and they [Antiochus and Ptolemy] were stirred up 
[in war] even to his [Antiocliusj fortress. And 
the king of the south [Ptol. Philopitor] was moved 
with choler, and came forth apd fought with him 
[at Raphia]; and he set forth a great multitude; 
ami the multitude was given into his hand [to lead 
to battle] ; and the multitude raised itself [proudly 
for the conflict], and his heart was lifted up, and 
he cast down ten thousands (cf. Polyb. v. 86) ; but 
he was not vigorous ** [to reap the fruits of his vic- 
tory] (Dan. xi, 10-12 ; cf. 3 Macc. i. 1-5). After 
this decisive success Ptol, Philopator vrited the 
neighbouring cities of Syria, and among others 
Jeru.salem. After offering sacrifloes of thanksgiving 
in the Temple he attempted to enter the sanctuary. 
A sudden paralysis hindered his design ; but when 
he returned to Alexandria he determined to inflict 
on the Alexandrine Jews the vengeance for his dis- 
appointment. He died B.C. 205, and was succeeded 
by his only child, Ptol. V..Epiphane8, who was at 
the time only four or five yearh old. 

Ptolexnae'uB V. Epiph'aaeB. The reign of 
Pjtol. Epiphaues was a critical epoch in the history 
of the Jews. The rivalry between the Syrian and 
Egyptian pai'ties, which had for some time divided 
the people, came to an open liiptum in the struggles 
which marked his miuoiity. lA the strong lan- 
guage of Daniel, The robbers of the people exalted 
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themselvss to establish the visim** (Dan. xi. 14^ 
The accession of Ptolemy and the confusion of a 
disputed i-egcncy furnished a favourable oppor- 
tunity for foi*eign invasion. Many stoed up 
against the king of the south " under Antiochus the 
Gi'eat and Philip III. of Macedonia, who formed a 
league for the dismemberment of his kingdom. ** So 
the king of the north [Antiochus] came, and octet 
up amount, and took the most fenced city [Sidon], 
and the arms of the south did not withstand** [at 
Paneas, B.C. 198] (Dan. xi. 14, 15). The Romans 
interfei‘ed, and in order to retain the provinces of 
Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Judaea, Antiochus 
gave him [Ptolemy, his daughter Cleopatm] a 
young maiden ** [as his lietrothed wife] (Dan. xi. 17). 
But in the end his policy only partially succeeded. 
After the marriage of l^lemy and Cleopatra was 
consummated (B.C. 193), CleojMitra did “ not stand 
on his side,** but supported her husband in main- 
taining the alliance with Rome. Tlie disput?il 
piovinces, however, remained in Bie possession of 
Antiochus ; and Ptolemy was poisoned at the time 
when he was preparing an expedition to recover 
them from Seleucus, the unworthy successor of 
Antiochus, B.C. 181. • 

Ptolemae'uB VI. Philome'tor. On the death 
of Ptol. Epi})hanes, his wife Cleopatra held tlie 
regency for her young son. Ptol. Philometor, and 
preserved pace with Syria till she died, B.C. 173. 
The government then fell into unworthy hands, and 
an attempt was made to recover Syria (comp. 
2 Macc. iv. 21). Antiochus Epiphaues seems to 
have made the claim a pretext for invading Egypt. 
The generals of Ptolemy weie defeated near Pelu- 
sium, probably at tlie close of B.C, 171 (I Macc. i. 
16 ff’.) ; and in the next year Antiochus, having 
secured the pi son of the young king, reduced almost 
the whole of Egypt (comp. 2 Macc. v. 1). Mean- 
while Ptol, Euergetes II., the younger brother of 
Ptol. Philometor, assumed the sujireme power at 
Alexandria; and Antiochus, under the pretext of re- 
covering the crown for Philometor, besieged Alex- 
andria in B.C. 169. By this time, however, his 
selfish designs were apparent : the brothers were re^- 
conciled, and Antiochus was obliged to acquiesce foi 
the time in the arrangement which they made. 
But while doing so he prepared for another invasion 
of Egypt, and was already approaching Alexandria, 
when he was met by the Roman embassy led by 
C. Popillius Raenas, who, in the name of the Romar 
senate, insisted on his immediate retreat (b.C. 168). 
a command which the late victoiy at Pydiia made 
it impossible to disobey. These campaigns, which 
are intimately connected with the visits of Antiochus 
to Jerusalem in B.C. 170, 168, are briefly described 
in Dan, xi. 25-30, After the discomfiture of 
Antiochu.**, Philometor was for some time occupied 
in resisting the ambitious designs of his brother, who 
made two attempts to add Cyprus to the kingdom 
of Cyrene, which was allotted to him. Haxnng 
effectually put down these attempts, he turned his 
attention again to Syria. During the brief reign of 
Antiochus Eupator he seems to have supported 
Philip against the regent Lysias (Comp. 2 Macc. 
ix. 29), After the murder of Eupator by Deme- 
trius 1., Philometor espoused the cause of Alexander 
Balas, the rival claimant to the throne^ because 
Demetrius had made an attempt o*i Cyprus ; and 
when Alexanfler had defeated and slain his rival, he 
accepted the overtures which he made, and gave 
him his daughter Cleopatra in maiiiage (b.C. 150 $ 
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I Macc, X. r)l-58). But, aojording to 1 Macc. xi. 

I, 10, &c., the alliance was not in good faith, 
but only as a means towards secunng possession of 
Syria. Accotxling to others, Alexander himself 
made a treacherous attempt on the life of Ptolemy 
(comp. 1 Macc. xi. 10), which caused him to ti'ansfei* 
his support to Demeti ius 11., to whom also he gave 
hts daughter, whom he had taken from Alexander. 
The whole of Syria was quickly subdued, and he 
was Clowned at Antioch king of Egypt^and Asia 
(1 Macc. xi* 13). Alexander made an effort to re* 
cover his crown, but was defeated by the forces of 
Ptolemy and Demetrius, and shortly afterwards put 
to death in Arabia* But Ptolemy did not long 
enjoy his success. He fell from his horse in the 
battle, and died within a few days (I Macc.xi. 18), 

II. C. 145. Ptolemaeus Philometor is the last king 
of Egypt who is noticed in Sacied history, and Ills 
migii was marked also by the erection of the 
I'emple at Leontopolis. The coincidence is worthy 
of notice, for the oonseci'ation of a new centre of 
worship placed a religious as well as a political 
barrier between the Alexandrine and Palestinian 
.lews. Henceforth tlie nation was again divided. 
Tlie dateSif this event cannot indeed be exactly de- 
teimined. It may perhaps be placed after the 
conclusion of the Iasi war with Ptol. Physcon 
(c. B.C. 154). In Palestine the erection of this 
second Temple was not condemned so strongly as 
might have been expected. A question indeed was 
raised in later times whether the service was not 
idolatrous; but the Mishna, embodying without 
doubt the old decisions, determines the point more 
favourably. The Jewish col<»ny in Egypt, of which 
Leontopolis was the immediate religious centre, was 
formed of various elements and at different times. 
The settlements which were made under the Greek 
sovereigns, though the most important, were by no 
means the first. In the later times of the kingdom 
of Judah many “ trusted in Egypt,** and took refuge 
there (Jer. xliii. 6, 7), This colony, formed against 
the command of God, was devoted to complete de> 
struction (Jer. xliv. 27), but when the connexion 
was once formed, it is probable that the Persians, 
acting on the same policy as the Ptolemies, en- 
couraged the settlement of Jews in Egypt to keep in 
check the native population. After the Return the 
spirit of commerce must have contributed to increase 
the number of emigrants ; but the history of the 
Egyptian Jews is involved in the same deep ob* 
scurity as tliat of the Jews of Palestine till the 
invasion of Alexander. The founding of Alexandria 
opened a new era in the histoiy of the Jews* Alex- 
ander, accoitling to the policy of all great conquerora, 
incorporated the conquered in his aimies. Ptolemy 
Soter Increased the colony of the Jews in Egypt both 
by force and by policy ; and their numbera in the 
next leign may be estimated by the statement that 
Ptol, Philadelphus gave freedom to 120,000. They 
retained their privileges under the Romans. 

Ftolema'if. This article is merely supple- 
mentary to that on AOOHO. The name is in fact an 
interpolation*'in the history of the place. The city 
which was called Accho in the earliest Jewish nnimls, 
and which is again the Akka or 8t, Jean cTAcre of 
crusading and modem times, was named Ptolemais 
in the Macedonian and Roman periods. In the former 
of these periods it was the most impoiiant town upon 
the coast (1 Macc. v. 15, 55, x. 1, 58, *60, xii. 48). 
In the K. T. Ptolemais is a marked point in St. Paufs 
Ira^'els both by land and sea. It is spec ihcally men- 
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tioned in Acts xxi. 7, as containing a Christian con^ 
mimity, visited for one day by St. Paul, 

Pu'a, properly Puwah, Phuvah the son ol 
Issachar (Num. xxvi. 23). 

Pu'ah. L The father of Tola, a man of tlie 
ti'ibe of Issachar, and Judge of Israel after Abi- 
melech (Judg. x. I). —2. The son of Issachar 
(1 Chr. vii. 1), elsewhere called Phuvah and 
PUA.— 8. One of the two midwives to whom 
Pharaoh gave instructions to kill the Hebrew male 
children at their birth (Ex. i. 15). In the A. V. 
they are called “Hebrew midwives,** a rendering 
which is not i*equired by the original. We may 
translate Ex. i. 18 in this way, “ And the king of 
Egypt said to the jvomen who acted as niidwives to 
the Hebrew women.** The two, Shiphiah and 
Puah, are supposed to have been the chief and repre- 
sentatives of their profession. 

Publican. The word thus translated belongs 
only, in the N. T., to the three Synoptic Gospels. 
The class designated by the Greek woi-d were em- 
ployed as collectors of the Roman revenue. 'J'hc 
Roman senate had found it convenient, at a period 
as early as, if not eaidier than, the second Punic war, 
to farm the vectigalia (direct taxes) and the portoria 
(customs) to capitalists who undertook to pay a 
given sum into the treasury (in pubUcum), and so 
received the name of puhlicani. Contracts of this 
kind fell naturally into the hands of the equites, as 
tlie richest class of Romans. Not unfrequently they 
went beyond the means of any individual capitalist, 
and a joint-stock company ( societaa) was formed, 
with one of the partners, or an agent appointed by 
them, acting as managing director (magister). 
Under this officer, who lesided commonly at Rome, 
transacting the business of the company, paying 
prohts tot the partuere and the like, were the suh- 
fnagistrif living in the provinces. Under them, m 
like manner, were the portitoreSy the actual custom- 
house officers, who examined each bale of goods ex- 
ported or impoiiied, assessed its value more or less 
arbiti*arily, wrote out the ticket, and enfoi-ced pay- 
ment. The latter were commonly natives of the 
province in which tliey wei’e stationed, as being 
brought daily into contact with all classes of the 
population. The word tcAwvcu, which etymologic- 
ally might have be^n used of the publicani properly 
so called, was used popularly, and in the N. T. ex- 
clusively, of the portitores. The publicani were 
thus an important section of the equestrian order. 
The system was, however, essentially a vicious one. 
The publicani were banded together to support each 
other*s intei^st, and at once resented and defied 
all interference. They demanded severe laws, and 
put every such law into execution. Their agents, 
the porlitcrcs^ were encouraged in the most 
vexatious or fiaudulent exactions, and a remedy 
was all but impossible. If this was the case with 
the directors of the company, we may imagine how 
it stood with the underlings. They overcharged 
whenever they had an opportunity (Luke iii 13). 
They brought false chai'ges of smuggling m the 
hope of extorting hush-money (Luke xix 8). They 
detained and opened letters on mere suspicion. It 
was the basest of all livelihoods. All this was 
enough to bring the class into ill-favour every- 
where. In Judaea and Galilee there were special 
circumstances of aggi'avation. The employment 
brought out all the besetting vices of the Jewish 
character. The s^ong feeling of miny Jews as to 
the absolute unlawfulness of paying tribute at all 
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nifiiile matters worse. The Sciibes who dhtenssed 
the t|ttesti<>n (Matt. rxii. 15), for the most part 
answered it in the negative. In addition to their 
other faults, accordingly, the Publicans of the 
N. T. were regarded as traitors and apostates, de- 
filed by their fiequent intercourse with the heathen, 
willing tools of the oppressor. The class thus 
practically excommunicated funiished some of the 
earliest disciples both of the Baptist and of Our 
Lord. The position of Zacchaeus as an Apx*'*’*' 
XtauTfs (Luke xix. 2), implies a gradation of some 
kind among the persons thus employed. Possibly 
the balsam tmde, of which Jeiicho was the centre, 
may have brought larger profits, possibly he was 
one of the svihmagistri in immediate communication 
with the Bureau at Home. 

Fub'lius. The chief man — probably the go- 
vernor — of Melita, who received and Iwlged St. Paul 
and his companions on the occasion of their being 
shipwrecked off that island (Acts xxviii. 7). Publius 
possessed property Jn Melita: the distinctive title 
given to him is “the first of the island;** and two 
inscriptions, one in Greek, the other in Latin, have 
been found at Cetta Vecchia, in which that ap- 
pai-ently official title occurs. Publius may perhaps 
iMvve been the delegate of the Homan praetor of Sicily 
to whose jurisdiction Melita or Mal^ belonged. 

Fu'denfl, a Chi'istiaii friend of Timothy at Rome 
(2 Tim. iv. 21). Papchroch, the Bol land ist editor, 
while printing the legendary histories, distinguishes 
between two saints of this name, both Homan 
senators ; one the host of St. Peter and friend of 
St. Paul, martyred under Nero ; the other, the 
grandson of the former, living about A.D. 150. 
F^rlier writers are disposed to believe in the exist- 
eiftse of one Pudens only. About the end of the 
16th century it was observed that Maftial, the 
Spanish poet, who went to Home a.d. 66, or earlier, 
in his 23rd year, and dwelt there for nearly forty 
years, mentions two contemporaries, Pudens and 
Claudia, as husband and wife {Epig. iv. 13). 
Modern lesearches among the Columbaria at Rome 
appropriated to raembere of the Imperial household 
have brought to light an inscription in which the 
name of Pudens occurs as that of a servant of 
1'iberius or Claudius. On the whole, although the 
identity of St. PauPs Pudens wi^Ji any legendary or 
heathen namesake is not absolutely proved, yet it 
is dilHcult to believe that these facts add nothing to 
our knowledge of the friend of Paul and Timothy. 

Pullltes, the. According to 1 Chr. ii. 53, the 
“ Puhites ** or “ Puthites ” belonged to the families 
of Kirjath-jearim. 

Pul, a country or nation once mentioned, if the 
Masoretic text be here corroct, in the Bible (Is. 
Ixvi. 19). The name is the same as that of Pul, 
king of Assyria. It is spoken of with distant 
nations: “the nations [to] Tarohish, Pul, and Lud, 
that draw the bow, [to] Tubal, and Javan, [to] the 
isles afar off.’* If a Mizmite Lud be intended, Pul 
may be African. It has accordingly been compai'ed 
by Bochart and J. D. Michaelis with the island 
Philae. The common LXX. reading suggests that 
the Heb. had originally Phut (Put) iii this place. 

Pul was an Assyrian king, and is the first of 
those monarchs mentioned in ^liptnre. He made 
an expedition against Menahem,king of Israel, about 
BJO, 770. Menahem appears to have inherited a 
kingdom which was already included among the 
dependepcies of Assyria. Under Assyrian system 
the monarchs of trihutaiy kingdoms, on ascending 
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the throne, applied for “confirmation in their 
kingdoms ” to the Loi-d Paramount, and only be- 
came established on receiving it. We may gather 
from 2 K. zv. 19, 20, that Menahem n^lected to 
make any such application to his liege loi’d, Pul-^a. 
neglect which would have been regarded as a plain 
act of rebellion. Possibly, he was guilty of more 
overt and flagrant hostility. “Menahem smote 
Tiphsah*’ (2 K. xv. 16), we are told. However 
this may have been, it is evident that Pul looked 
upon Menahem as a rebel. He consequently marohed 
an army into Palestine for the purpose of punishing 
his revolt. The Assyrian monuments have a king, 
whose name is read very doubtfully as Vul-lush or 
ha~lmhf at about the i)enod when Pul must have 
reigned. His probable date is B.c. 800-750, while 
Pul, as we have seen, ruled over As.syria in B.c. 770. 
The Hebrew name Pul is undoubtedly curtailed : 
for no Assyi-ian name consists of a single element. 
If we take the “ Plmlos** or “ Phaloch** of the 
Septuagint as probably iiearor to the original type, 
we have a fonn not very different from Vul-lmk or 
Iva-lush, Vul4ush reigned at Calah {Nimrud) 
from about B.C. 800 to B.c. 750. He states that 
he made an cxfiedition into Syria, wherein* he took 
Damascus; and that he received tribute from the 
Medes, Armenians, Phoenicians, SamiU'itans, Damas- 
cenes, Philistines, and Edomites. He also tells us 
that he invaded Babylonia and received the sub- 
mission of the Chaldeans. He was probably the 
last Assyrian monarch of his race. The list of 
Assyrian monumental kings, which is traceable 
without a break and iu a diiect line to him from his 
seventh ancestor, here comes to a stand. 

Pulse (Heb. zer'dhn^ and zeEdnifn)^ occurs only 
in the A. V. in Dan. i. 12, 16, as the translation of 
the above plural nouns, the literal meanfhg of which 
is “ seeds ” of any kind. Probably the term de- 
notes uncooked grain of any kind, whether barley, 
wheat, millet, vetches, &c. 

Ponishmeiits. The earliest theoiy of punish- 
ment current among mankind is doubtless the one 
of simple retaliation, “blood for blood.” Viewed 
historically, the firet case of punishment for crime 
mentioned in Scripture, next to the Fall itself, is 
that of Cain the firat murderer. That death was 
regarded as the fitting punishment for murder appears 
plain from the remark of Lamech (Gen. iv, 24). In 
the post-diluvian code, if we may so call it, retribu- 
tion by the hand of man, eren in the case of an 
offending animal, for blood shed, is clearly laid down 
(Gen. ix. 5, 6). Passing onwards to Mosaic times, 
we find the sentence of capital pnnishment, in the 
case of murder, plainly laid down in the law. The 
mui*derer was to be put to death, even if he should 
have taken refuge at God’s altar or in a refuge city, 
and the same principle was to be carried out even 
in the ause of an animal (Ex. xxi. 12, 14, 28, 36; 
Lev. xxiv. 17, 21 ; Num. xxxv. 31 ; Deut. xix. 1 1, 
12 ; and see 1 K. ii. 28, 34), 1. The following 
offences also are mentioned in the Law as liable to 
the punishment of death: — 1. Sti iking, or even re- 
viling, a pai'ent (Ex. xxi. 15, 17). 2.* Blasphemy 
(Lev. xxiv. 14, 18, 23), S. Sabbath-breaking 
(Num. XV. 32-36; Ex. xxxi. 14, xxxv. 2), 4. 
Witchcraft, and false pretension to prophecy (Ex. 
xzii. 18; Lev. xx. 27; Deut. xiii. 5, xviii. 20). 
5. Adulteiy (Lev. xx. 10 ; Deut. xxii. 22). 6. Un- 
chastity (Deifk. xxii. 21, 23; Lev. xj^ 9)* 7. 
Rape (Deut. xxii. 25), 8. Incestuous and un- 

latui'al connexions (Lev. xz. 11, 14,. 16; Ex. xxii. 
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19). 9. Mao-stealing (Ex. xxi. 16 ; Deut. xxiv. 7). 
10, Idolatry, actual or viitual, in any shape (Ler. 
zx. 2; Deut. xiii. 6, 10, 15, xvii. 2-7: see Josh, 
vii. and xxii. 20, and Nam. xxv. 8). 11. False 

witness in ceilain cases (Deal. xiz. 16,19). II. But 
there is a large number of o6ences, some of them 
included in this list, which are named in the Law 
as involving the penalty of “ cutting off from the 
people.*' On the meaning of this expi'ession some 
conti-overey has arisen. There are altogether thirt}'- 
six or thirty-seven cases in the Pentateuch in which 
this formula is used, which may be thus classified ; 
a. Bi'each of Morals. 6. Broach of Covenant, 
e. Breach of Kitual. 1. Wilful sin in genera 
(Num. XV. 30, 31). *15 cases of incestuous or 

unclean oounexion (Lev. xviii. 29, and xx. 9-21). 
2. *tU“cii’<-‘wnf'<5ision (Gen. xvii. 14 ; Ex. iv. 24). 
Neglect of Passover (Num. ix. 13). *Sabbath- 
bi-eaking (Ex. xxxi. 14). Neglect of Atonement- 
day (Lev. xxiii. 29). fW’ork done on that day 
(Lev. xxiii. 30). *tChildren offered to Molech 
(Lev. XX. 3). •fWitchci’aft (Lev. xx. 6). Anoint- 
ing a Stninger with holy oil (Ex. xxx. 33). 3. 

Eating leavened bread during Passover (Ex. xii. 15, 
19). Ehtiiig fat of sacrifices (Lev. vii. 25). Eating 
blood (Lev. vii. 27, xvii, 14). *Eating sacrifice in 
an unclean condition (Lev, vii. 20, 21, xxii. 3, 4, 9). 
Offering too late (Lev. xix. 8). Making holy oint- 
ment for private use (Ex, xxx. 32, 33;. Making 
perfume for private use (Ex. xxx. 38). Neglect of 
purification in general (Num. xix. 13, 20), Not 
bringing offeiing after slaying a beast for food (Lev. 
xvii. 9). Not slaying the animal at the tabernacle- 
door (Lev, xvii. 4). *tTouching holy things il- 
legally (Num. iv. 15, 18, 20: and see 2 Sam. vi. 7 ; 
2 Chr. XX vi. 21). In the foregoing list, whidi, it 
will be seen, is classified according to the view sup- 
posed to be taken by the Law of the prinaple of 
condemnation, the cases marked with * are (a) 
those which ai'e expressly threatened or actually 
visited with death, as well as with cutting off. In 
those (6) marked f the hand of God is expressly 
named as the insti ument of execution. The ques- 
tion to be determined is, whether the phrase “ cut 
off** be likely to mean death in all cases, and to 
avoid that conclusion Le Clerc, Michaelis, and others, 
have suggested that in some of them, the ceremonial 
ones, it was intended to be commuted for banish- 
ment or privation of civil rights, Ilabbinical 
writers explained ** cutting off’* to mean excom- 
munication, and laid down three degrees of severity 
as belonging to it. But most oommentatora agree, 
that, in accordance with the prjmd facie meaning 
of Ueb. X. 28, the sentence of ** cutting off** must 
be understood to be death -punishment of some soit. 
We may perhaps conclude that the primary meaning 
of “cutting off’* is a sentence of death to be executed 
in some cases without remission, but in othei-s void- 
able: (1.) by immediate atonement on the offender’s 
pai-t j (2.) by direct interposition of the Almighty, 
L e, a sentence of death always ** recoixled,” but not 
always executed. 111. Punishments in themselve.s 
are twofold, Capital and Secondary, (a.) Of the 
former kind, the following only aie prescribed by 
the Law. (1.) Stoning ^ which was tlie oidinary 
mode of execution (Ex. xvii. 4; Luke xx. 6; John 
X. 31 ; Acts ziv. 5). In the case of idolatry, and 
it may be presum^ in other cases also, the wit- 
nesses, of whom there were to be at least two, were 
required to cast the firet stone (Deut. xiii. 9, Acts 
rU. 58). The Rabbinical writers add, that the firet ! 
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stone was cast by one of them on the chest of tlui 
convict, and if this failed to cause death, the by- 
standers proceeded to complete the sentence. (2.) 
Hanging is mentioned as a distinct punishment 
(Num. xxv. 4 ; 2 Sam, xxi. 6, 9). (3.) Bumingt 
in pre- Mosaic times, was the punishment for un- 
chastity (Gen, xxxviii, 24). Under the Law it is 
ordered in the case of a priest’s daughter (Lev. 
xxi. 9). (4.) Death by the sword or spear is named 
in the Law (Ex. xix. 13, xxxii. 27 ; Num, xxv. 7) ; * 
but it occurs frequently in regal and post-Baby- 
lonian times (IK. ii. 25, 34, xix. 1 ; 2 Chr. xxi. 4, 
&c.). ( 5.) Strangling is said by the Rabbins to have 
been regai-ded as the most common but least severe 
of the capital puqbihments, and to have been per- 
formed by immersing the convict in clay or mud, 
and then strangling him by a cloth twisted round 
the neck. (6.) Besides these ordinaiy capital punish- 
ments, we read of othere, either of foieign intro- 
duction or of an in-egular kind. Among the former, 
(1.) Crucifixion is treated elsewhere. (2.) 
Drowning^ though jnot ordered under the Law, was 
practised at Rome, and is said by St. Jerome to 
have been in use among the Jews. (3.) Sawing 
asunder or crushing beneath iron instruments 
(2 Sam. xii. 31, and perhaps Prov, xx, 26; Heb. 

xi. 37), (4.). Pounding in a mortar^ or heating 

to deathy is alluded to in Prov. xxvii. 22, but not 
as a legal punishment, and cases arc described 
(2 Macc. vi. 28, 30). (5.) Precipitation^ attempted 
in the case of our Lord at Nazareth, and carried 
out in that of captives from the Edomites, and of 
St. James, who is said to have been cast from “ the 
pinnacle ’* of the Temple. Ci-iminals executed by 
law were buried outside the city-gates, and heaps of 
stones were flung upon their graves (Josh, viu 25, 
26 ; 2 Sam. xviii. 17 ; Jer. .\xii. 19). (c.) Of 

secondary punishments among the Jews the oiiginal 
iHiiciples were, (1.) retaliation , “ eye for eye,” &o. 
^ICx. xxi, 24, 25). (2.) Compensationy identical 

(restitution), or analogous ; payment for loss of time 
or of power (Ex. xxi, 18-36; Lev. xxiv. 18-21 ; 
Deut. xix. 21). Slander against a wife’s honour 
was to be compensated to her parents by a fine of 
100 shekels, and the traducer himself to be punished 
with stripes (Deut. xxii. 18, 19), (3.) Stripesy 
whose number was not to exceed forty (Deut. 
xxv. 3); whence the Jews took caie not to exceed 
Ihirty-nine (2 Cor. xi. 24), (4.) Scourging with 
thorns is mentioned Judg. viii. 16. The stocks are 
mentioned Jer, xx. 2 ; passing through fire, 2 Sam. 

xii, 31 ; mutilationy Judg. i. 6 ; 2 Macc. vii. 4 ; and 
see 2 Sam. iv, 12 ; plucking out hairy Is. 1. 6 ; in 
later times, imprisonment^ and confiscation or cxilcy 
Ezr. vii. 26 j Jer, xxxvii. 15, xxxviii. 6 ; Acts iv. 3, 

V. 18, xii. 4. Of punishments inflicted by other 
nations we have the following notices : — In Egypt 
the power of life and death and imprisonment 
rested with the king, and to some extent also with 
ofiicere of high rank (Gen. xl. 3, 22, xiii. 20). 
Death might be commuted for slavery (xiii. 19, 
xUv. 9, 33). In Egypt, and also in Babylon, Ihe 
chief of the executioners, Pab-Tabbaohimy was a 
great officer of state (Gen. xxxvii. 36 ; Dan. ii. 14), 
&c. Putting out the eyes of c*aptives, and other 
cruelties, as flaying alive, burning, tearing out the 
tongue, iiG,, were practised by Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian conquerors. I’he execution of Haman and 
the story of Daniel are pictures of summary 
Onental procedu^. With the Romans, stripes and 
the stocks were m use, and imprisonment, with a 
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chalii attadied to a soldier. There were also the 
/iherae watodiae ia private houses. Exposure to loild 
beasts ap^rs to be mentioned bjr St, Paul (1 Cor. 
XV. 32 ; 2 Tim. iv. 17), but not with any precision. 

Pn'niteSy the. The descendants of Poa, or 
Puvali, the son of Issachar (Num. xxvi. 23). 

Pon'on. of the halting-places of the Israelite 
host during the last portion of the Wandering 
^Num. xxxiii. 42, 43). By Eusebius and Jerome 
it is identified with Pinon, the seat of the Edomite 
ti’ibe of that name, and, further, with Phaeno, which 
contained the copper-mines so notorious at that pe- 
riod, and was situated between Petra and Zoar. 

Purifioatioxi. The term “purification,*' in its 
legal and technical sense, is a^jplied to the ritual 
ob-'servances whereby an Israelite was form.ally ab- 
solved from the taint of uncleanness, whether evi- 
denced by any overt act or state, or whether con- 
nected with man’s natural depravity. In the present 
article we ai’e concerned solely with the forninr claas, 
inasmuch as in this alone were the ritual observances 
of a special character. The essence of purification, 
indeed, in ail cases, consisted in the use of water, 
whether by way of ablution or aspersion ; but in the 
rnajora delicta of legal uncleaiiness, sacrifices of 
various kinds were added, and the ceremonies 
throughout bore an expiatory character. Simple 
ablution of the person was required after sexual 
intercourse (Lev. xv. 18 ; 2 Sam. xi. 4) : ablution 
of the clothes, after touching the carctise of an un- 
clean beast, or eating or carrying the carcase of a 
clean beast that had died a natuial death (Lev. xi. 
25, 40); ablution both of the person and of the 
defiled gannents in cases of (Jonorrhea dormientium 
(Lev. XV. 16, 17) — the ceremony in each of the 
above instances to take place on the day on which 
the uncleanness was contracted. A higher^egree of 
uncleanness resulted from prolonged gonorrhea in 
males, and menstruation in women. Contact with 
}>ersons in the above states, or even with clothing or 
furniture that had been used by them while in those 
states, involved uncleanness in a minor degree (Lev. 
XV. 5- 1 1 , 2 1 -24). In cases of childbirth the sacrifice 
was increased to a lamb of the first year with a 
pigeon or turtle-dove (Lev, xii. 6). *i'he unclean- 
nesses already specified were comparatively of a mild 
character; the more severe were connected with 
death, which, viewed as the penalty of sin, was in 
the highest degree contaminating. To this head we 
refer the two cases of (1.) touching a corpse, or a 
grave (Num. xix. 16), or even killing a man in war 
(Num. xxxi. 19); and (2.) leprosy, which ivas re- 
garded by the Hebrews as nothing less than a living 
death. The ceremonies of purification in the first 
of these two cases are detailed in Num. xix. The 
purification of tlie leper was a yet more formal pro- 
ceeding, and indicated the highest pitch of unclean- 
ness. The rites are describe in Lev, xiv. 4-32. 
The two stages of the proceedings indicated, the first, 
which took place outside the camp, the re-admission 
of the leper to the community of men ; the second, 
before the sanctuary, his re-admission to communion 
with God. In the first stage, the slaughter of the 
one bird and the dismissal of the other, symbolized 
the punishment of death deserved and fully remitted. 
In the second, the use of oil and its application to 
the same parts of the body as in the consecration of 
priests (Lev. viii. 23,’ 24), symbolized the re-dedi- 
cation OT the leper to the service of Jehovah- The 
oaremonies to be observed in the purification of a 
house or a gaiment infected With leprosy, were 
Con. D. B. 


identical with the first stage of the ]MX)oeedingi 
used Ibr the leper (Lev. xiv. 33*53 )« The necessity 
of punfication was extended in the post-Babylonian 
period to a variety of unauthorized cases* Cups 
and pots, brazen vessels and couches, were washed 
as a matter of ntual observance (Mark vii. 4), 
The washing of the hands before meals was con- 
ducted in a formal manner (Mark vii. S), and 
minute regulations ara laid down on this subject in 
a treatise of the Mishna, entitled Tadaim, What 
may have been the specific causes of uucleanness in 
those who came up to purify themselves before the 
Passover (John xi. 55), or in those who had taken 
upon themselves the Nazarite’s avow (Acts xxi. 24, 
26), we ai'6 not informed ; in either case it may 
have been contact witli a coi-pse, though in the latter 
it would rather appear to have been a general puri- ^ 
fication preparatory to the accomplishment of the 
vow. In conclusion it may be observed, that the 
distinctive feature in the Mosaic rites of purification 
is their expiatory character. The idea of unclean- 
ness was not peculiar to the Jew. But with all 
other nations simple ablution sufficed ; no sacrifices 
wera demanded. The Jew alone was taught by the 
use of expiatory offerings to discern to its fidl extent 
the connexion between the outwai-d sign and the in- 
ward fount of impurity. 

Puxim, the annual festival instituted to com- 
raemoiate the preservation of the Jews in Persia 
from the massacre with which they were threatened 
through the machinations of Human (Esth. ix.). 

It was probably called Purim by the Jews in irony. 
Their great enemy Haman appears to have been 
very superstitions, and much given to casting lots 
(Esth. lii. 7). They gave the name Purim, or Lots, 
to the commemorative festival, becau*'e he had 
thrown lots to ascertain what day would be auspi- 
cious for him to carry into .effect the bloody decree 
which the king had issued at his instance (h^th. ix. 
24). The festival lasted two days, and was regu* 
lax'ly observed on the 14th and 15th of Adar; but if 
the 14th happened to fall on the Sabbath, or on the 
second or fourth day of the week, the commence- 
ment of the festival was deferred till the next day. 
The traditions of the Jews, and their modern usage 
respecting it, are curious. A preliminary fast was 
appointed, called ** the fast of Esther,” to be ob- 
served on the 13th of Adar, in memory of the fast 
which Esther and her maids observed (Esth. iv. 16). 
If the 13th was a Sabbath, the fast was put back 
to the fifth day of the week. According to modem 
custom, as soon as the stars begin to' appear, when 
the 141^ of the month has commenced, candles are 
lighted up in token of rejoicing, and the people 
assemble in the synagogue. After a short prayer 
and thanksgiving, the reiiding of the Book of Esther 
commences. The book is written in a peculiar 
manner, on a roll called “ the Boll ” {Meg&kdi). 
The reader translates the text, as he goes on, into 
the vernacular tongue of the place, and makes com* 
ments on particular passages. He reads in a hi^ 
trionic manner, suiting his tones and gestures to 
^e changes in the subject matter. Wh^ he comes 
to the name of Haman the whole congregation ciy 
out, “ May his name be blotted out,” or “ Let the 
name of the ungodly perish.” When the Mepllah 
is read through, the whole congregation atitAmf 
** Cursed be Haman ; blessed be Mordecai ; eaioed 
be Zoresh fthdiwife of Haroau) ; blessed be Esther; 
cursed be ail idolaters ; blessed be all Israelites, and 
blessed be Harbonah who banged Hainan*^ The 
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volume is then solemnly rolled up. In Oie morning 
service in the synagogue, on the 14th, after tlie 
prayers, the passage is I'ead from the Law (Ex. 
xvii. 8-16) which relates the destr\iction of the 
Amaleldtes, the people of Agng (1 Sam. xv. 8), tlie 
supposed ancestor of Haman (Esth. iii, I). The 
Megiliah is then read again in the same manner. 
The I4lh of Adar, as the very day of the de- 
liverance of the Jews, is more solemnly kept than 
lli^'13th ; but when the service in the synagogue is 
ovcA*; all give themselves up to meri 7 making. On 
the 15th the rejoicing is continued. When the 
month Adar used to be doubled, in the Jewish leaj)- 
year, the festival ^was repeated on the 14th and 
15th of the second Adar, Ewald, in support of his 
theoiy that theie Avas in patriarchal times a reli- 
^ gious festival at every new and full moon, conjec- 
tures that Furim was originally the full moon feast 
of Adar, as the Passover was that of Nisan, and 
Tabernacles that ot“ Tisri, It was suggested first 
by Kepler that the ioprii ruv 'lovZaiav of John 
V. 1, was the feast of Puiim. The question is a dif- 
ficult one. It seems to be geueially allowed that 
the opinion of most of the Fathers that the feast 
was Pentecost, and that of Cocceius that it was 
'j'abernacles, are piecluded by the general courae 
of the narrative, and especially by John iv. 35, 
coinpai-ed with v. 1. The interval indicated by a 
coni[)arison of these texts could scarcely have ex- 
tended beyond Nlsiin. The choice is thus left be- 
tween Purim and the Passover. The principal 
objections to Purim are, (a) that it was not neces- 
sary to go up to Jerusalem to keep the festiA'al ; 
(6) that it is not very likely that our Lord would 
have made a iwint of paying especial honour to a 
festival which appeara to haA'e had but a very small 
religious clement in it, and Avhich seems rather to 
kive been the means of keeping alive a feeling of 
national revenge and hatred. On the Avhole, the 
only re;»l objection to the Passover seems to be the 
want of the article before iopr^. It must be ad- 
mitted that the dilliculty is no small one, though it 
d(>e.s not seem to be sullicieiit to outweigli the grave 
objections which lie against the feast of Purim. 

FnrsO. The Hebrews, when on a journey, weie 
provided with a bag (variously term^ cis, fs^'edr, 
and chiirit)^ in wliich they carried theii* money 
(Gen. xlii. 35 ; Prov. i. 14, vii, 20 ; Is. xlvi. 6), 
and, il’ they weie merchants, also their weights 
(Dent. XXV. 13 ; JMic. A'i. 11). This bag is described 
in the N. T. by the tei-ms fiahdvriov (Luke x. 4, 
xii. 33, xxii. 35, 36), and y\w<r(r6KOfxov (John xii. 
6, xiii. 29). 3’he girdle also seiwed as a pui-se 
(Matt. X. 9; Mark vi. 8). laidies wore ornamental 
purses (Js. iii. 23). 

Put (I Chr. i. 8; Nah. iii. 9). [PiiUT.] 

Fute'oU, the great laudiug-piace of travellers to 
Italy from the Levant, and the harbour to which 
the Alexandrian coiti-ships brought their cargoes 
(Acts xxvii. 13). Puteoli was at that pericS a 
place of very great importance. We cannot elucid- 
ate this better than by saying that the celebrated 
bay which* is now “ the bay of Naples/* and in 
early times was ** the hay of Cumae,’* Avas then 
callra ''Sinus Putcolanus.^’ The city Avas at the 
north-eastern angle of the bay. The earlier name 
of Puteoli, when the lower paK of Italy was Greek, 
was Dicaearcliia. The woixl i^uteoli was a ti’ue 
Kdman name, and arose from the strong mineral 
spniigs which are characteribtic of the place, lii 
the 5th century Puteoh was ruvagai both by Alaric 
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and Qenseidc., and it never aftemanls I'ecovered fti 
foiiiier eminenoe,r It is now a foui*th-rate Italian 
town, still retaining the name of Pozzwli, The 
remains of Puteoli are considerable. 

Pu'tiel. One of the daughtera of Putiel was Aeife 
of Eleazar the son of Aaron, and mother of l^hinelias 
(Ex. vi. 25). 

Pygaijg (Heb, dishdni Tn^yetpyos; pygargus) 
occurs only (Deut. xiv'. 5) in the list of clean ani- 
mals as the rendering of the Heb. dish^, the name 
apf»arently of some species of antelope, though it is 
by no means easy to identify it. The Greek irdy- 
apyos denotes an animal Avith a *'Avhite rump/' 
and is used by Herodotus (iv. 192) as the name of 
some Libyan deei* or antelope. It is usual to iden- 
tify the pygarg of the Greek and Latin writers with 
the addax of Noilh Africa, Nubia, &c. {Addax 
na$ormcalat\ts) but we cannot regal’d this point 
as satisfactorily settled. We are inclined to con- 
sider the vi^apyos, or pygargiis, as a generic name 
to denote any of the wliite-ruraped antelopes of 
North Africa, Syria, &c. Whether, however, the 
LXX. and Vulg. are correct in their interpretation 
of dishon is another question. 


Quails (Heb. sSldVt seidici). That the Hebrew 
word (Ex. xvi. 13; Num. xi. 31, 32) is correctly 
render^ '‘quails,” is, we think, beyond doubt. 
Ludoir has endeireoured to show that the sSldv 
were locusts. Rudbeck has ai’gued in favour of 
the sSldv meaning “ flying-fish,” some species of 
the genus Exocetus* Khreiiberg, from having ob- 
served number of “ flying-fish ” lying dead on 
the shore near Elim, believed that this was the food 
of the Israelites in the wilderness, and named the 
fish “ Trigla Israelitnruin.” Hermann von ‘ der 
Hai’dt supposed that the locust bird {Pastor 
Bosens) was intended ; and leceiitly Mr. Forster 
has advanced an opinion that “ red geese ” of the 
genus Casarca are to be undeistood by the Hebrew 
term. Some Avritera, while they hold that the ori- 
ginal word denotes “ quails,” are of opinion tliat a 
species of Sand-grouse (Pterocles alchatd)^ fre- 
quent in the Bible* lands, is also included under the 
terra. It is clear, however, that the sildo of the 
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Pentatench and the lOiith Pa. denotes the ornnmon 
“qnair* {Cotui'nix (jhctylisonans)^ and no other 
bird. The Hebrew word s^idv is undoubtedly iden- 
tical with the Arabic salwd, a “ quail.** The ex- 
pression **as it were two cubits (high) upon the 
tace of the earth’* (Num. xi. 31) is explained by 
the LXX.y by the Vulg., and by Josephus* to refer 
to the height at which the quails iiew aboi’e the 
ground, in their exhausted condition from their long 
flight. As to the enormous quantities which the 
least successful Israelite is said to have taken, viz. 
** ten hoinei's,** in the space of a night an<l two 
days, there is every reason for believing that the 
“homers** here spoken of do not denote strictly 
the measure of that name, but simply “ a heap : ** 
this is the explanation given by Onkelos and the 
Arabic versions of Saadias and Erpenius, in Num. 
xi. 31. The Israelites would have had little diffi- 
culty in capturing large quantities of these birds, 
as they are known to arrive at places hometimes so 
completely exhausted by their flight as to be readily 
taken, not in nets only, but by the hand. They 
“ spread the quails round about the camp :** this 
was for the purpose of drying them. The Egyp- 
tians similarly prepared these birds. 'I'he exprassion 
“ quails from the sea’* fNum. xi. 31) must not be 
restricted to denote that the biids came from the 
sea as their starting-point, but it must be taken to 
show the dij-ectiou from which they were coming. | 
The quails were, at tlie time of the event narrated 
ill the sacred writings, on their spiing journey of 
migration northwards. It is inteiesting to note the 
time specified, “ it was at even ’* that they begiin 
to arrive; and they no doubt continued to come 
all the night. Many obsevveis have recorded that 
the quail migrates by night. The quail {Cotumix 
ductylisonans)^ the only species of the genuf known 
to migrate, has a very wide geographical range. 

Qxtar’tos, a Chiistian of Corinth (Kom. xvi. 23). 
There is the usual tradition that he was one of the 
Seventy disciples ; and it is also said tliat he ultim- 
ately became bishop of Berytus. 

Quaternion, a military term, signifying a guard 
of four soldiers, two of whom were attached to the 
person of a pi isoner, while the other two kept watch 
outside the door of his cell (Acts xii. 4). 

QneeXL This word is sometigies used in the 
0. T. to indicate a queen-re^naTt^, and a queen- 
emsort; but it is more properly appli<?d to the 
queen-mo^A^r, since in an Oriental household, it is 
not* the wife but the mother of the master who 
exercises the highest authority. Strange as such 
an arrangement at firat sight appears, it is one of 
the inevitable results of polygamy. The extent of 
the influence of the queen-mother is well illu-^trated 
by the nantitive of the inteiTiew of Solomon and 
Bathsheba, as given in 1 K. ii. 19 if. The term is 
applied to Maachah, Asa’s mother, who was deposed 
from her dignity in consequence of her idolatry 
(I K. XV. 13 ; 2 Chr. xv. 16) ; to Jezebel as con- 
trast^ wi,th Joram (2 K. x. 13, “the childien of 
the. king, *and the children of the queen**); and to 
the mother of Jehoiachin or Jeconiah (Jer. xiii. 18 ; 
compara 2 K. xxiv. 12 ; Jer. xxix. 2). A 

Queen of Heaven. In. Jer. vii. 18, xtiv. 17, 18, 
19, 25, the Heb. miieceth hashshdmaym is thus 
rendered in the A . V. In the mardn is given 
** frame or workmanship of heaven,** Kimchi says 

* workmanship of heaven,* *. e. the stars ; and 
lome interpret * the queen of heaven,* t. e, a great 
star v^hich is in the heavens.** Kashi is in favour 
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I of the latter ; and the Targum renders tihroQgbout 
i “ the stai* of heaven.** Kircher is in fitvonr of 
■ some constellation, the Pleiades or Hyades. It is 
! generally believed that the “ queen of heaven ** is 
! the moon, worahipped as Ashtaroth or Astarte, to 
j whom the Hebrew women oflered <sJces in the 
I streets of Jerusalem. The Babylonian Venus was 
also styled “ the queen of heaven.** Mr, Eayaid 
! identifies Hera, “ the second deity mentioned by 
I Diodorus, with Astarte, Mylitta, or Venus,** and 
j with the “ * queen of heaven,* frequently mentioned 
in the sacred volumes. . . , The planet which bore 
her name was sacred to her, and in , the Assyrian 
sculptures a star is placed upon her head. She was 
called Beltis, because she was the female form of 
the great divinity, or Baal.** With the cakes 
(cawdnim) which were oflered in her honour, with 
incense and libations, Sclden compares the wirvpa 
(A. V. “ bran **) of Ep. of Jer. 43. 

Qnioksandft, the, more properly the Syrtis 
(Acts XX vii. 17;, the broad and deep bight on the 
North African coast between Cai-thage and Cyrene. 
The name is deiived from Sert, an Arabic word for 
a desei t. For two reasons this region was ap object 
of peculiar dread to the ancient navigators of the 
Me<liteiTanean, partly because of the drifting sands 
and the heat along the shore itself, but chiefly on ac- 
count of the shallows and the uncertain currents of 
water in the bay. There were properly two Syrtes ; 
the eastern or larger, now called the Gulf of Sidra ; 
and the western or smaller, now the Gulf of Cabes. 
It is tlie former to which our attention is directed 
in this passage of the Acts. 

Quintus Memmius, 2 Macc. xi. 34. [See 
Manlius T.] 

Quiver. Two distinct Hebrew terms, are rapre- 
sented by this word in the A, V. (1.) Thlfli. 
This occurs only in Gen, xxvii. 3, It is derived 
from a root which has the force of banging. The 
passage itself affords no clue to its meaning. It 
may therefore signify either a quiver or a suspended 
weapon — for instance, such a sword as in our own 
language was formerly called a “ hanger.** (2.) 
Ashpdfi, The root of this word is uncertain. It is 
connected with arrows only in Lam, iii. 13. Its 
other occun’ences are Job xxxix. 23, Is. xxii. 6, and 
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Jer. T. 16. In each of these the LXX. translate It 
by ** quiver,** with two exceptions, Job xxxi*. 23, 
and Ps. cxxvii. 5. As to the thing itself, there is 
nothing in the Bible to indicate either its form or 
materii^, or iu what way it was carried. 


B 

Ea'amah, a son of Cush, and father of Sheba 
and Dedaii (Gen. x. 7). The tribe of Itaamah 
berime afterwards renowned as traders (Kz. xxvii. 
22). Of the settlement of Ihiaraah on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf there are several indications. 
Traces of Dedan are very faint ; but Raaraah seems 
to be recovereii in the 'p€ 7 /«{ of Ptol. vi. 7, and 
of Steph. Byzant. 

Baami ah, one of the chiefs who returned with 
^Cernbbabi'l (N\*h. vii. 7). In Kzr. ii. 2 he is called 
Ki:>claiaii. 

Baam'ses, Ex. i. 10. [Ramkses.] 

Bab'bah, tiie name of sem al ancient places both 
east jiyd wei>t of the Jordan. 1. A very sti*ong 
place on the eiist of the Jordan, which when its 
name is first introduced in the sacred recoids was 
the chief city of the Ammonites. In five passages 
(Dent. in. 11 ; 2 Sain. xii. 26, xvii. 27 ; Jer. xiix. 
2 ; Kz. xxi. 20) it is styled at length Rabhath of 
the Ajnmonites, or, children of Ammon ; but else- 
where (Josh. xiii. 25; 2 Stun. xi. I, xii. 27, 29; 

I Chr. XX. 1; Jer. xlix. 3; Ez. xxv. 5; Amos i. 
14) simply RAiiiUH. It appears in the sticred re- ! 
cords as tlie single city of the Aminunites. When ' 
first named it is in the hands of the Arainonitejs, 
and is meijtionod as containing the bed or sarcophu- ^ 
gus of the giant Og (Deut. iii. 11). It was not in- | 
eluded in the tenitory of the tribes ea.st of Jordan ; 1 
the bonier of Gad stops at ** Aroer, which faces , 
Riibbah *’ (Josh. xiii. 25). David’s first Ammonite I 
campaign appears to have occurred early in his 
reign. A part of the array, under Abishai, was 
sent as far as Rabbah to keep the Ammonites in 
cluHjk (2 Sarn, x. 10, 14), but the main force 
under Joab leniaiued at Medeba (1 Chr. xix. 7). 
The following year the Ammonite war wtis re- 
sumed, and this time Rabbah was made the main 
point of attack (xi. 1), Joab took the command, 
and was followed by the whole of the army. The 
siege must have lasted nearly, if not quite, two 
years. Tlie sallies of the Ammonites appear to 
have foimed a main feature of the siege (2 &im. 
xi. 17, &c.). At the end of that time Joab suc- 
ceeded in capturing a portion of the place — the 
“ city of watem,'* that is, the lower town, so called 
from its containing the perennial stream which 
rise.s in and still flows through it. But the citadel, 
which rises abruptly on the north side of the lower 
town, 11 place of very great sti-ength, still remained 
to be taken ; and the honour of this capture, Joab 
insists on reserving for the king. The waters of 
the low'er city once in the hands of the besiegers, 
the fate of the citadel was certain. The provisions 
also were at la.st exhausted, and shortly after David’s 
arrival the fortress was taken. We are not told 
whether the city was demolished, or whether David 
was satisfied with tlie slaughter of its inmates. In 
the time of Amos, two centuries ^nd a half later, 
it had again a ** wall ’* and “ ])alace.s,** and was 
still tlie sanctuaiy of Molech — “ the king** (Am. 
I. 1 4 ). fio it was also at the date of the iiivaaion 
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of Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xlix. 2, 3), when its .de- 
pendent towns are mentioned, and when it is named 
in such terms as imply that it was of equal im* 
portance with Jerusalem (Ez. xxi. 20). At Rabbah, 
no doubt Baalis, king of the Bene- Ammon (Jer. xl. 
14), held such court as he could muster; and 
within its walla was plotted the attack of Ishmaei, 
which cost Gedaliah his life, and drove Jeremiah 
into Egypt. In the period between the Old and 
New Testaments, Rabbath- Ammon appeai-s to have 
been a place of much importance, and the scene of 
many contests. It lay on the road between Heshbon 
and Bositi, and was the last place at which a stock 
of water could be obtained for the journey aciuss 
the desert, whileras it stood on the confines of the 
richer and more civilized country, it foiwd an im- 
poi'tant gai'rison station for repelling the incursions 
of the wild tribes of the desert. From Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (b.O. 285-247) it received the name 
of Philadelpheia. Its ancient name, though under a 
cloud, was still used : it is mentioned by Polybius 
under the hm*dly altered fomi of RabbatAmaoa. At 
the Christian era Philadelpheia formed the eastern 
limit of the legion of Peraea. It was one of the 
cities of the Deciipolis, and as far down as the 4th 
century was esteemed one of the most rcmaikable 
imd strongest cities of the whole of Cocle-Syria. 
Philadelpheia became the seat of a Christian bi^hop, 
and was one of the nineteen sees of “ Palestina 
tertia,** winch were subordinate to Bostra. The 
church still remains “ in excellent preservation,” 
with its lofty steeple. Amman lies about 22 miles 
fiom the Joidan, at „ the eiustern apex of a triangle, 
of which Heshbon and es^Salt form respectively the 
southeiu and northern points. It is alxiut 14 miles 
from the fbimer, and 12 iiom the latter. It lies iu 
a valley which is a blanch, or perhaps the main 
counse, of the Wady Zerka, usually identified with 
the Jabbok. The MoieUAmrndnf or water of 
Amman, a mere streamlet, rises within the basin 
which contains the ruins of the town. When tlie 
Moslems conquered Syria they found the city in 
ruins ; and in ruins remarkable for their extent and 
dcboiation even for Syria, the “ Laud of ruins,** it 
still remains. The public buildings are said to be 
Roman, in genend character like tliose at Jertxsh, 
c.\cept the citadel, which is described as of large 
square stones put together without cement, and 
which is piobably more ancient than the rest. The 
remains of private houses scattered on both sides of 
the sticam aie veiy extensh^e,— 2, Although tliere 
is no trace of the fact iu the Bible, there can he 
little doubt that the name of Kabbah was also 
attoched in Biblical times to the chief city of Moab. 
Its" Biblical name is Att, but we have the testimony 
of Eusebius that in the 4th century it possessed the 
special title of Rabbath Moab. This name was for 
a time displaced by Areopolis. Eabha lies on the 
highlands at tJie S.E, quarter of the Dead Sea, 
between Kerak and Jibel 8hihdn.»^Z» A city of 
Judah, named with Kirjuth-jeai’im 4n Josh. xv. 60 
only. No titice of its existence has yet been dis* 
covei^,— 4. In one pas.sage (Josh. xi. 8) ZioON is 
mentioned with the affix Ihibbah — Zidon-rabbah. 
This is preserved in the margin of the A. V., though 
in the text it is translated “ great Zidon,** 

BaVbath of the Childron of Ammon, and B. 
of the Ammonites. This is the full appellation of 
ti^ place oommonly given as R^abbau. It occurs" 
omy in Deut iji. 11, and Kz. xxi. 20, 

^b'bi, a title of respect given by the Jews to 
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(ln'ir doctors mid to.ichcrs, and often addiossed to 
our Loid (Matt, xxiii. 7, 8, xjevi. 25, 49 ; Maik ix. 
5, xi. 21, xiv. 45 ; John i. 39, 50, iii. 2,26, iv. 
.31, vi. 25, ix. 2, xi. 8). The meaning of the title 
is interpreted in express words by 8t. John, and 
by implication in St. Matthew, to nieaff J^laster, 
Teacher, John i. 39 (compare xi. 28, xiii. 13), and 
Matt, xxiii. 8. The same intei-pretation is given by 
St. John of the kindred title llArjBONi (John xx. 
16), which also occurs in Mark x. 51. The « which 
is added to these titles has been thought to be the 
pronominal alfix “ My hut it is to lie noted that 
St. Jolui does not translate either of these by My 
Master,” but simply “ Mfister,” so that the i would 
seem to have lost any especial signiticance as a pos- 
sessive pronoun intimating appr«priatioii or ciuiear- 
ment, and, like the “ my ” in titles of respect among 
oil 1 selves, or in such terms as il/onseigueur, Mon^ 
sieur, to be merely part of the formal address, 
'fhe title liiibbi is not known to have been used 
before the reign of Herod the Great, and is tliought 
to have taken its rise about the time of the dis- 
putes between the rival schools of Hillel and 
Shauimai. Rabbi was considei’ed a higher title than 
Rjvb, and Rabban higher than Itabbi. 

Bab'bith, a town in the territory, perhaps on 
tlie lionndaiy, of Issachar (Josh. xix. 20 only), 

Babbo'ni, John xx. 16 . [Rabbi.]. 

Rab-Mag is found only in Jer. xxxix. 3 and 13. 
In both places it is a title home by Ncrgal-sharezer. 
It has already been shown that Nergal-sharezer 
is piobably identical with the king called by the 
Greeks Neriglissar. [Neb6AL-SHAREZER.] This 
king, as well as certain other impoilant personages, 
is found to bear the title in the Babylonian in- 
scriptions. It is written indeed with a somewhat 
difler|fnt vocalisation, being read as Bahu Emga by 
Sir H. Rawlinson. The signification is somewhat 
doubtful. Jiafm is most certaiply “great,” or 
« chief;” but MoQr or Enxgay is an obscure term. 


It has be<m commonly identifiecl with the word 
“ Magus,” hut this identi Heat ion is veiy uncertain. 
Sir H. Rawlinson inclines to translate emya by 
“ priest.” 

Bab'saces. Rabshakeh (I>(1u 8. xlviii. 18). 

Bab'-saris. 1. An officer of the king of Assyria 
sent up with Tartan and Itabshakeh against Jeru- 
salem in the time of llezckiah (2 K. xviii. 17).— 
2. Due of the princes of Nebuchadnezzar, who was 
present at the rapture of Jerusalem, B.c, 588 (Jer. 
xxxix. 3, 13), Rabsaris is probably lather the 
name of an office than of an individual, the woid 
signifying chief eunuch ; in Dan. i. 3, Ashpenaz is 
csdled the master of the eunuchs (Uab-sarisira), It 
is not improbable that in Jeremiah xxxix. we have 
not only the title of the Rabsaris given, but his 
name also, either Sarsechim (ver. 3) or (ver. 13) 
Nehu-shanban (worshipper of Nebo, Is. xlvi. 1). 

Bab'shakeb (2 K. xviii., xix. ; Is. xxxvi., xxxvii. : 
Rabsaccs), one of the officci's of the king of Assyria 
sent against Jeiusalera in the reign of Hezekiah. 
Sennacherib, having taken other cities of Judah, was 
now besieging Lachish ; and Hezekiah, terrified at 
his progress, and losing for a time his Him faith in 
God, sends to Lachish with an offer of submission 
and tribute. But Sennacherib, not content with 
this, sends a great host against Jerusalem under 
Tartan, Rabsaris, and liabshakeh ; not so much, 
ap{>areiit]y, with the object of irnm^iately engaging 
ill the siege of the city, as with the idea that, in 
its present disheartened state, the sight pf an aimy, 
combined with the threats and specious promises 
of Rabshakeh, might induce a surrender at once. 
Many have imagined, from the familiarity of Rab- 
shakeh with Hebrew, that he either was a Jewish 
deserter or an apostivte captive of Isi*ael. Being nr- 
able to obtain^ny promise of submission from Heze« 
kiah, who, in the extremity of his peril returning 
to trust in the help of the Lord, is encouraged by 
the words and pi edictioub of Isaiah, Rabshakeh goes 
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back to the king of Assyria, who had now departed 
{rom Lachish. The English version takes Kab- 
abakeh as the name of a person ; it may, however, 
he questioned whether it be not rather the name 
of the odice which he held at the court, that of 
chief cupbearer, and Rab-Mag poSsibly the chief 
priest. 

Ba'eih a term of reproach used by . the Jews of 
our Saviour’s age (Matt, v. 22). Critics are agreed 
in deriving it from the Chaldee teim rSkd, with the 
sense of “ worthless.** 

Bace. [Games.] 

Ba'ohab. Kauab the harlot (Matt. i. 5). 

Ba'ohal, one of the places which David and his 
followei'S used to haunt during the period of his 
treebooting life. It is named in 1 ^m. xxx. 29 
only. 

Ba’ohbl, the younger of the daughters of Laban, 
the wife of Jacob, and mother of Joseph and Ben- 
iamin. The incidents of her life may be found in 
Gen. xxix.-xxxiii., xxxv. The story of Jacob and 
Rachel lias always had a |)eculiar interest: there 
is that in it which appeals to some of’ the deepest 
feelings />f the human heart. Tlie beauty of Rachel, 
the deep love with which she was loved by Jacob 
from their first meeting by the well of Haran, when 
he showed to her the simple courtesies of the desei't 
life, and kissed her and told her he was Kebekah's 
son; the long servitude with which he patiently 
sen’^ed for her, in which the seven years “ seemed 
to him but a few days, for the love he had to her 
their marriage at last ; and the death of Rachel at 
the very time when iu giving birth to another son 
her own long-delayed hopes were accomplishevl, and 
she had become still more cndoaicd to her hnsi>and; 
his deep ggef and ever-living regrets for her loss 
(Gen. xlviii. 7) ; these things make up a touching 
tale of personal and domestic history which has 
kept alive the memory of Rachel, Yet from what 
is related to us concerning her chaiacter there does 
not seem much to claim any high degi’ee of admira- 
tion and esteem. The discontent and fietful im- 
patience shown ill her giief at being for a time 
childless, moved even her fond husband to auger 
(Gen. XXX. 1, 2). JShe appears moreover to have 
shared all the duplicity and falsehood of lier family. 
See, for instance, Rachel’s stealing her fathers 
images, and the ready dexterity and piesence of 
mind wdth which she concealed her theft (Gen, 
xxxi.). From this incident we may also infer that 
she was not altogether fiee from the superstitious 
and idolatiy which pievaiied in the land whence 
Abraham had been called (Josh. xxiv. 2, 14).— 
HacheVs tomb . — “ Rachel died and was buried in 
the way to Ephrath, which is Bethlehem. And 
Jacob set a pillar upon her grave: that is the 
pillar of Rachel’s grave unto this day ” (Gen. xxxv. 
19, 20). The site of Kachel'.s tomb, “ on the way 
to Bethlehem,” “ a little way to come to Ephrath,” 
“ in the boi*der of Benjamin,” has never been ques- 
tioned. It is about two miles S. of Jerusalem, and 
one mile K, of Bethlehem. 

Badda'i, one of David’s brothel's, fifth son of 
Jesse (1 Chr. ii. 14). Ewald conjectures that be is 
identical with Ii£i, but this does not seem probable. 

Baga'xi. 1. A place named only in Jud. i. 5, 
15 ; probably identical with Rages.— 2. One of the 
ancestors of our Loi-d, son of Phalec (Luke iii. 35). 
He is the same person with Reu, son of Peleg. 

Ba'ges was an important city in north-eastern 
Media, where that country boidered upon Parthia. , 
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!t is not mentioned in the Hebi^w Sciiptures, but 
occurs frequently in the Book of Tobit (i. 14, v. 5, 
vi. 10 and 12, &c.), and twice in Judith (i. 5 ana 
15). Rages is a place mentioned by a great number 
of profane writers. It appears as £igl)a in the 
Zendavesta, in Isidore, and in Stephen ; as Raga in 
the inscriptions of Danus; Rhagae in Duris oi 
.^araos, Strabo, and Arrian; and Rhagaea in Ptolemy. 
Properly speaking, Rnges is a town, but the town 
gave name to a province which is sometimes called 
Rages or Rhagae, sometimes Rhagiaiia. It appears 
from the Zendavesta that here was one of the earliest 
settlements of the Aryans, who were mingled, in 
Rhagiana, with two other rac*es, and wei’e thus 
brought into cordiact with heretics. Isidore calls 
Rages “ the greatest city in Media.'* In the 
troubles which followed the death of Alexander, 
Rages appears to have gone to decay, but it was 
soon after rebuilt by Seleucus I. (Nicator), who 
gave it the name of Eumpus. When the Parthians 
took it they called it Arsacia, after the Arsaces of 
the day; but it soon afterwai-ds recovered its ancient 
appellation. That appellation it has ever since re- 
tained, with only a slight corruption, the ruins 
being still known by the name of These 

ruins lie about five miles south-east of Teheran, 
and cover a space 4.500 yards long by 3500 yards 
broad. The walls are well maiked, and are of 
prodigious thickness, 'fhe modern 'I'eheran, built 
out of its ruins, has now superseded Hhey, 

Bag'uel, or Bea'el. 1. A prince-priest of 
Midian, the father of Zipporah according to Ex, 
ii. 21, and of Hobab according to Num. x. 29. 
As the father-in-law of Moses is named Jethro in 
Ex. iii, 1, and Hobab in Jiidg. iv. 11, and per- 
haps in Num. x. 29 (though the latter pi.ssage 
admits 5f anotlier sense), the primd fade view 
would be that liaguel, Jethro, and Hobab were 
ditrerent names for the same individual. Such is 
piobably the case with regaid to the two fii'st at all 
events, if not with the third. [Hobab.] One 
of the names may represent an official bu* 

whether .lethro or Raguel is uncertain, both benig 
appi opriately significant. The identity of Jethro 
and Keuel is supported by the indiscriminate use of 
the names in the L.XX. (Ex. ii. 13, 18). Another 
solution of the difficulty has been sought in the 
loose use of terms of relationship among the Hebrews, 
—2. Another transenptiou of the name Reuel, 
occurring in I’obit, wliere Kaguel, a pious Jew of 
Eebatune, a city of Media,” is father of Sara, the 
wii’e of Tobias (Tob. iii. 7, 17, &c.). 

Baliab, or Ba'ohab, a celebmted woman of 
Jericho, wlio received the spies sent by Joshua to 
spy out the land, hid them in her house fiom the 
pursuit of her countiymen, was saved with all her 
family when the Isiaelites sacked the city; and be- 
came the wife of Salmon, and the ancestress of the 
Messiah. Her history may be told in a few words. 
At the time of the arrival of the Israelites iu Canaan 
she was a young iinmarrie«l woman, dwelling in a 
house of her own alone, though she had a father and 
mother, and brothers and sistera, living in Jericho. 
She was a “harlot,*’ and piobably combined the 
trade of lodging-keeper for wayfaring men. She 
seems also to have been engag^ in the manufac- 
ture of linen and the art of dyeing, for which the 
Phoenicians were early famous ; since we fitgl the 
fiat roof of her house coveied with stalks of flax 
put there to dryland a stock of scarlet or crimson 
fine u\ her house. Hei' bouse was situated on the 
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ffralt, probably near the town gate» bo as to be cou* 
Tenient for persons coming in and going out of the 
city. Rahab therefom hod been weU iofonned with 
I'egard to the events of the Exodus. iShe had heal'd 
of the passage through the Red Sea, of the utter 
destruction of Sihon and Og, and of the inesistible 
progress of the Israelitish host. The efiect upon 
her mind had been what one would not have ex- 
pected in a person of her way of life. It led her to 
a firm faith in Jehovah as the true God, and to the 
conviction that He purposed to give the land of 
Canaan to the Israelites. When therefore the two 
spies sent by Joshua came to her house, they Ibund 
themselves under the roof of one who, alone pro- 
bably of the whole population, wits friendly to their 
nation. Her reception of the spies, the artifice by 
which she concealed them from the king, their 
escape, and the saving of Rahab and her family at 
the captum of the city, in accoi-dance with their 
promise, ai% all told in the nai'nitive of Josh. ii. 
The naiTator adds, ** and she dwelleth in Israel 
unto this day,** not necessarily implying that she 
was alive at the time he wrote, but that the family 
of strangers of which she was reckoned the head, 
continu^ to dwell among the children of Israel, 
j^s I'egards Rahab heisclf, we learn from Matt. i. 5, 
that she became the wife of Salmon the son of 
Kaasson, and the mother of Boaz, Jease*s gmnd- 
father. The suspicion naturally arises that Salmon 
may have been one of the spies* whose life she saved, 
and* that gratitude for so great a benefit led ilk his 
case to a more tender passion, and obliteiated the 
memory of any past disgrace .attaching to her name. 
Hut, however this may be, it is ceitaiii, on the au- 
:hority of St. Matthew, that Raliab became the 
mother of the line from which spiung David, and 
eventually Christ ; for that the Hachab Inentioned 
by St. Matthew is Rahab the harlot, is as certain 
as that David in the genealogy is the same person 
a«s David in the books of Samuel. The attempts 
that have been made to prove Rachab different fiom 
Rahab, in order to get out of the chronological dif- 
ficulty, are singularly absurd. The character of 
I^ihab has much and deep interest. Dismissing, as 
inconsistent with truth, the attempt to clear her 
charatiter of stain by saying that she was only an 
innkeeper, ami not a harlot, we aiay yet notice that 
it is very possible that to a woman of her country 
and leligiou such a calling may have implied a far 
l(‘ss deviation from the standard of morality than it 
does with us, and moreover, that with a purer faith 
she seems to have entered upon a pure life. As 
a case of casuistry, her conduct in deceiving the 
king of Jericho’s messengei’s with a false tale, and, 
above all, in taking part against her own country- 
men, has been much discussed. With regard to 
the livst, strict truth, either in Jew or heathen, 
was a virtue so utterly unknown before the pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel, that, as far as Rahab is 
concerned, the discussion is quite superfluous. With 
regard to her taking part against her own country- 
men, it can only be justifi^, but is fully justified, 
by the circumstance that fidelity to her countiy 
would in her case have been infidelity to God, and 
that tlie higher duty to her Maker eclipsed the lower 
duty to her native land. If Jier own life of shame 
was in any way connected with that idolatry, one 
can readily understand what a further stimulus this 
would give, now that her heart was purified by 
&ith, to her desire for the overtSirow of the nation 
to which she belonged by birth, and the establish- 
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ment of that to Widen she wished to bdong by i 
community of fiiith and hope. This view of Rahah’j 
conduct is fully home out by the z^ferenoes to her 
in the N, T. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebiews tells os. that ,**by Aith the harlot Rahab 
perished not with tliero that believed not, when she 
had received the spies with peace'* (Heb. xi, 31); 
and St* James fortifies his doctrine of justifleatiou 
by works, by asking, ‘‘ Was not Rahab the harldt 
justified by works, when she had xieceived the mes- 
sengei-s, and had sent them out another way ? ** 
(Jam. ii. 25.) And in like manner Clement of 
Rome says, “Rahab the harlot was saved for her 
faith and hospitality ’* {ad Corinth, xii.). 

Baliab, a poetical name of Egypt (Ps. Ixxxix. 
10 ; is. li. 9). The same word signifies “ fierce- 
ness, insolence, pride if Hebrew, when applied to 
Egypt it wduld indicate the national cbaiacter of 
the inhabitants. Gesenius thinks it was probably 
of Egyptian origin, but accommodated to Hebrew, 
although no likely equivalent has been found in 
Coptic, or, we may add, in ancient Egyptian. 
'I'his word occurs in a passage in Job (xxvi, 12), 
where it is usually translated, as in the V"., in- 
stead of bejDg treated as a proper name. Rahab, 
as a name of Egypt, occum once only without re- 
ference to the Exodus ; this is in Ps. ixxxvii. 4. In 
Is. XXX. 7 the name is alluded to. 

Baliam. Ju the genealogy of the descendants of 
Caleb the son of Hezron (1 Chr. ii, 44), Raham 
is described as the son of Shema and father of 
Jorkoam. 

Ra'hel, the more accurate foim of the familiar 
name elsewnere rendered Rachel ( Jer. xxxi, 15). 

Eain. Jk/dfdr, and also geshemt which, when it 
difl’eis from the more common word rgdidr^ signi- 
fies a more violent rain ; it is also used as a generic 
teiin, including the early and latter rain (Jer. v. 24 ; 
Joel ii. 23). Early Rain, the rains of the autumn, 
ySreh (Dent. xi. 14; Jer, y, 24); also mdreh 
(Joel ii. 23). Latter Rain, the rain of spring, 
malkosh (Prov. xvi. 15 ; Job xxix. 23 ; Jer. iii. 3 ; 
Hos, vi, 3; Joel ii. 23; Zech. x. 1). The early 
and latter rains are mentioned together (Dent, xi. 
14; Jer. v. 24; Joel ii. 23; Hos. vi. 3; James v. 
7). Another word, of a more poetical chaiacter, 
is rebibinif translatetl in our vei'sion “skcwtis** 
(Deut, xxxii, 2 ; Jer. iii. 3, xiv. 22 ; Mic. v. 7 
(Heb. 6); Ps. Ixv. 10 (Heb, 11), Ixxii, 0). The 
Hebrews have also the word zerem, expressing vio- 
lent min, storm, tempest, accompanied with hoil — 
in Job xxiv. 8, the heavy rain which comes down 
on mountains; and sagriry which occurs only in 
Prov. xxvii. 15, continuous and heavy rain. In a 
country comprising so many varieties of elevation 
as Palestine, theie must of necessity occur cone- 
spending varieties of climate. For six months in 
the year no rain falls, and the liarvests are gathei e^i 
in without any of the anxiety with which we are so 
familiar lest the work be interrupted by unseason- 
able storms. There are, however, very considerable, 
and perhaps mote than com|)ensating, (^sadvantages 
occasioned by this long absence of rain : the whole 
land becomes dry, parched, and brown, the cisterna 
are empty, the springs and fountains fail, and the 
autumnal rains are eagerly looked for, to prepoi'e 
the eai'th for the reception of tlie seed. These, 
the early migs, commence about the latter end of 
October or beginning of November, in Lebanon a 
month earlier: not suddenly but by degi-ees; the 
husbandman has thus the opportunity of sowing h» 
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fields of wheat and bai'ley'* The rains come mostly Manasseii, by his. wife Moochaht am mentioiMd 
from the west or 8oath*west (Luke xii, 54), con- Ulatn and Kakem, who ai*e appamntly the sons 
tinning for two or three days at a time, and felling of Shei-esh ( 1 Chr. vii. 16), . 

chiedy during the night ; the wind then shifts Bakicath, one of the foitiBed towns of Naphtali, 
round to the north or east, and several days of fine named between Haumath and Chinneretii (Josh, 
weather succeed (Prov. xxv. 23). During the xix. 35). 

months of November and December the rains con- Bak'lsdll, one of the towns in the inheritance of 
timie to fall heavily, but at mteiwals; afterwards Dan (Josh. xix. 46), apparently not far distant from 
they return, only at longer intervals, and are less Joppa. 

heavy ; but at no peri^ duHng the winter do Bam. 1. Second son of Hezron, and father of 
they entirely cease, January and February are the Amminadab (I Chr. ii. 9, 10).— >2. The first-born 
coldest months, and snow falls, sometimes to the of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 25, 27).— 8. Elihu, the 
depth of a foot or mom, at Jerusalem, but it does son of Baiachel the Buzite, is described as “ of 
not lie long ; it is* very seldom seen along the coast the kindred of Ram ** (Job xxxii. 2). Ewald iden- 
and in the low plains. Rain continues to fall mote tifies Ram with ^ram, mentioned in Geu, xxii. 21 
or less during the month of March ; it i$ very lare in connexion with Huz and Buz. 
in April, and even in Lebanon the showers that Bam. [Skeep; Sacrifices.] 

occur are generally light. In the valley of the Bam, Battering. This instrument of ancient 

Jordan the barley harvest begins as early as the siege operations is twice mentioned in the 0. T. 
middle of April, and the wheat a fortnight later; in (Ez. iv. 2, xxi, 22 [27]) ; and iw both references 
Lebanon the grain is seldom ripe before the middle are to the battering-niins in use among the Assy- 
of June. [Palestine.] With respect to the dis- nans and Babylonians, it will only be necessary to 
tinction between the early and the latter rains, describe those which are known from the monu- 
Robinspp observes that there are not at the present ments to have been employed in their sieges. In 
day “ any particular periods of rain or succession of attacking the walls of a foi t or city, the first step 
showers, which might be regarded as distinct rainy appears to have been to form an inclined plane or 
seasons. The whole period from October to March Imnk of eai th (comp. Kz. iv. 2, cast a mount 
now constitutes only one continued season of rain against it”), by which the besiegers could bring 
without any regularly intervening term of pro- their battering* rams and other engines to the foot of 
longed fine weather. Unless, thcrclbre, there has the walls. ** 'fhe battei ing-rams,*’ says Mr. Layard, 
been some change in the climate, the early and the ** were of several kinds. Some were joined to 
latter rains for which the husbandman waited with moveable towera whioh held warrioi's and armed 
longing, seem rather to have implied the tirat men. The whole then formed one great temporary 
showers of autumn which revived the parched and building, the top of which is represented in scnlp- 
ihirsty soil, and prepared it for the seed ; and the tures as on a level with the walls, and even tur- 
later showera of spring, which continued to re- rets, of the besieged city. In some bas-reliefs the 
fresh and fenward both the rijiening crops and the battenng-ram is without wheels ; it was then per- 
veriial products of the fields (.lames v. 7 ; Prov. haps constructed upon the spot, and was not in- 
xvi. 15^* 

Bainbow. The token of the 
covenant which God made with 
Noah when he came forth fi om 
the ark, that the waters should 
no more become a fiood to 
destroy all flesh. The right 
inteiTiretation of Gen. iz. 13 
seems to be that God took the 
rainbow, which had hitherto 
been but a beautiful object 
shining in the heavens when 
the sun’s rays fell on falling 
rain, and consecrated it as the 
sign of His love and the wit^ 
ness of His promise (Ecclus. 
xliii. 11). The figurative and 
symbolical use of the rainbow 
as an emblem of God’s ineicy 
and faithfulness must not be 
passed over. In the wondrous 
vision shown to St. John in 
the Apocalypse (Rev, iv. 3), it 
is said that ** there was a rain- 
bow rounJ about the throne, 
in sight like unto an emerald 
amidst the awful vision of sur- 
passing glory is seen the symbol 
of Hope, the bright emblem of 
Mercy and of Love. 

Bairinfl. [Vine.] 

Bakam. Among the de- 
scendants of Machir the son of 
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tended to be moved. . . . The mode of working 
the rams cannot be determined from the Assyrian 
sculptures. It may be presumed, fram the repre> 
seutations in the bas-reliefs, that they were partly 
•ubpended by a rape fastened to the outside of the 
machine, and that men directed and impelled them 
from within. . . . The artificial tower vms usually 
occupied by two waniors: one discharged his arrows 
against the besieged, whom he was able, from his 
lorty position, to hai-ass more effectually than if he 
had b^n below ; the other held up a shield fur liis 
companion’s defence.” 

Ea'ma, Matt. ii. 18, referring to Jer. xxxi. 15. 
The original passage alludes to a massacre of Ben- 
jamites or Kphraimiles (comp.ov’er. 9, 18), at the 
Hamah in Benjamin or in Mount Ephraim. This 
is seized by the Evangelist and turned into a touch- 
ing reference to the slaughter of the Innocents at 
Bethlehem, near to which was (and is) the sepul- 
chi-e of Hachel, 

Ba'mall. A word which in its simple or com- 
pound shajie forms the name of several places in the 
Holy Land ; one of those wliich, like Gibeah, Geba, 
Gibeon, or Mizpeh, betmys the aspect of tlie country. 
As an appellative it is found only in one passage 
(Ez. xvi. 24-39), in which it occurs foui* times, 
each time rendered in the A. V. “high place.” 
But in later Hebrew ramtha is a recognised word 
for a hill.— 1. One of the cities of the allotment of 
Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 25). Its place in the list is 
between Gibeon and Bwrotli. There is a more 
precise specifiavtion of its position in the invaluable 
catalogue of the places no;th of Jerusalem which 
are enuinei’ated by Isaiah tus disturb(*d by the 
gradual approach of the king of Assyria (Is. x. 
28-32). At Michinash he crosses the ravine ; and 
then successively dislodges or alarms GeBa, Hamah, 
and Gibeah of ^ul. liSch of these may be recog- 
nised with almost absolute certainty at the present 
day. Geba is Jeha^ on the south brink of the great 
valley ; and a mile and a half beyond it, directly 
between it and the main road to the city, is cr-Iiam. 
(its name the exact equivalent of ha-hfimah) on the 
elevation which its ancient name implies. Its dis- 
tance from the city is two hours, ». e, five English 
or six Roman miles. Its position is also in close agree- 
ment with the notices of tlie Bible (Judg. iv. 5, xix. 
13 ; 1 K. XV. 17, 21, 22; 2Chr. xvi. 1, 5, 6; Jer. 
xl. 1, &c.). Its proximity to Gibeah is implied in 
1 Sam. xxii. 6 ; Hos. v. 8 ; Ezr. ii. 26 ; Neh. vii. 
30 : the last two of w'hich passages show also that 
people returned after the Captivity. The Hamah 
in Nell. xi. 33 occupies a different position in the 
list, and may be a distinct place situated further 
west, nearer the plain. Er^Ram was not unknown 
to the mediaeval travellers, by some of whom it is 
recognised as Hamah, but it was reserved for Dr. 
Robinson to make the i<lentificatioa ceiiain and 
complete.— 2. The home of Elkanah, SaraGel’s father 
(1 Sam. i. 19, ii. 11), the birthplace of Samuel 
himself, his home and otficial residence, the site of 
his altar (vii. 17, viii. 4, xv. 34, xvi. 13, xix. 18), 
and finally his burial-place (xxv. 1, xxviii, 3). In 
the present instance it is a contracted form of Ha- 
lUATUAlM-zOPHIM. All that is directly said as to 
its situation is that it was in Mount Ephraim 
(I Sam. i. 1), and this would natumlly lead us to 
seek it in the neighbourhood of Shechem. But the 
whole tenor of the narrative of the public life of 
Samuel (in connexion with whii^ alone this Hamah 
is mentioned) is so restricted to the region of the 
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tribe of Bcnjamii., and to the neighWurb^ of 
Gibeah the residence of Saul, that it seems impos- 
sible not to look for Samuel’s city in the same 
locality. On the other hand, the boundariw of 
Mount Ephraim are nowhere distinctly set forth. 
In the mouth of an ancient Hebrew the expression 
would moan that portion of the mountoiuous distiict 
which was at the time of speaking in the possession 
of the tribe of Ephraim. In this district, ti*adi* 
tion, with a truer instinct than it sometimes dis- 
plays, has placed the residence of Samuel. The 
earliest attempt to identify it is in the Onomastiem 
of Eusebius, and was not so happy. His words 
are “Armathem Seipha: the city of Helkana and 
Samuel ; it lies near Diospolis : thence came Joseph, 
ill the Gospels said to be from Arimathaea.” Dios- 
polis is Lydda, the modern Lficfef, and the referance 
of Eusebius is no doubt to Ramleh^ the well-known 
moilern town two miles from LMd, But there is 
another tradition, that just alluded to, common to 
Moslems, Jews, and Christians, up to the present 
day, which places the residence of Samuel on the 
.lofty and remarkable eminence of Neby Samwil^ 
which rises four miles to the N.W. of Jerusalem, 
and which its height (gi‘eater than that of Jeru- 
salem itself), its commanding position, and its pe- 
culiar shape, render the most conspicuous object 
in all the landscapes of that district, and make the 
names of Hamah and Zophim exceedingly appio- 
priate to it. Since the days of Arculf the tradition 
appears to have been continuous. Here, then, we 
are luclincil, in the present state of the evidence, to 
place the Hamah of Samuel. And there probably 
would never liave been any resistance to the tradi- 
tional identification if it had not been thouglit ne- 
cessary to make the position of Hamal\ squaie with 
a passage with which it docs not seem to the writer 
to have necessarily any connexion. It is usually 
assumed that the city in which Saul was anointed 
by Samuel (I Sam. ix., x.) was Samuel’s own city 
Hamah. On the assumption that Ramathaim-zophim 
was the city of Saul’s anointing, various attempts 
have been made to find a site for it in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bethlehem, (a) Gesenius suggests the 
Jehel FurcidiSf four miles south-east of Bethlehem, 
the ancient Herodium, the “ Frank mountain ** hf 
more modern times. (6) Dr. Robinson proposef 
Sobn, in the mountains six miles west of Jerusalem, 
as the possible I'epresentative of Zophim. (c) Van 
de Velde, following the lead of Wolcott, argues foi 
Rameh (or Rarnet el-KhalU), a well-known site oi 
ruins about two and a half miles north of Hebron, 
{d) Dj'. Bonar adopts er-Rdm, which he places a 
short distance north of Bethlehem, east of Htichel’s 
sepulchre. Two suggestions in an opposite diiec- 
tion must he noticed : — (a) Tliat of Ewald, who 
places Hamathaim-zophim at Ram^allaht a mile 
west of el-Rirchf and nearly five north of Neffy 
Samwil, (6) That of Schwarz, who, starting from 
Gibeah-of-Saul as the home of Kmh, fixes upon 
Rameh north of Samaria and west of i^anur, which 
he supposes also to be Hamoth or .{armuth, the 
Levitical city of Issachar.— 8. One of the nineteen 
fortified places of Naphtaii (Josh. xix. 36) named 
between Adamah and Hazor. It would appear, if 
the order of the list may be accepted, to ha\ e been 
in the mountainous country N.W. of tlie Lake of 
Genncsareil^ In this district a place bearing the 
name of Rameh has been discovered by Dr. Robin- 
son. It lies on the main track between Akka and 
the north end of the Sea of Galileo, and about eight 
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nilcs £.$.E. of Safed,^"^ One of the landmarks on 
the boundaiy (A. V. “coast**) of Asher (Josh. xix. 
29), apparently between Tyre and Zidon. Two 
pla^ or the same name have been discovered in the 
district allotted to Asher ; the one east of Tyre, and 
within about three miles of it, the other more than 
ten miles off, and south-east of the same city. If 
either of these places represent the Ramah in ques- 
tion, it certainly seems sater to identify it with that 
nearest to Tyre and the sea-coast.— 5. By this name 
in 2 K, viii, 29 and 2 Chr. xxii. 6, only, is desig- 
nated Ramoth-Gilead.— 6. A place mentioned in 
llie catalogue of those re-inhabited by the Ben- 
jamites after their return from the Captivity (Neh. 
xi. It may be the Ramah of Benjamin (above. 
No. 1) or the Ramah of Samuel, but its position in 
the list (remote from Geba, Michmash, Bethel, 
ver. 31, comp, Esr, ii. 2C, 28) seems to remove it 
further west, to the neighbourhood of Lod, Hadid, 
and Ono. The situation of the modern Ramteh 
agrees very well wMth this, a town too impoi tant 
and too well placed not to have existed in the ancient 
times. 

Ba'in^th-Lold. The name which purports to 
have been bestowed by Samson on the scene of his 
slaugliter of the thousand Pliilistines with the jaw- 
bone (Judg. XV. 17). “ He cast away the jaw-l)one 

out of his hand, and called that place ‘ Riimath- 
!ehi,*** — as if “heaving of the jaw-bone.^' But 
Gesenius has pointed out that as they at present 
stand the words are exactly parallel to Ramatli- 
mizpeh and Ramath-negeb, and mean the “ height 
ofLechi.** 

Ba'math-Miz'peli. A place mentioned, in Josh, 
xiii. 2G only, in the specification of the temtory 
of Gad, apparently as one of its northern landmarks. 
There is no reason to doubt that it is the same 
jilace with that early sanctuary at which Jacob and 
J.ul*an set up their cairn of stones, and which re- 
ceived the names of Mizpeh, Galeed, and Jegar 
.Sihadutha: and it seems very piobable that all 
these aie identical with Ramoth-Gilead, so notorious 
ill the later history of the nation. 

Ba'math of the South, moi-e accurately Ramah 
of the South. One of the towns in the allotment 
of Simeon (Josh, xix, 8), apparent at its extreme 
south limit. It appears from this passage to have 
been another name for Baalath-Bkku. Van de 
Velde takes it as identical with Raraath-Lehi, which 
he finds at Tell el-Le/iiyeh ; but this appeal's to he 
too far south, it is in all piobability the same 
place as South Ramoth (l Sam. xxx. 27). 

Bamatha'im-Zo'phim. 'i'he full form of the 
name of the town in which Elkanah, the father ol‘ 
the prophet Samuel, resided. It is given in its 
complete shape in the Hebrew text and A. V. but 
once (1 Sam. i. 1). Elsewhere (i. 19, ii. 11, vii. 
17, \iii, 4, XV. 34, xvi. 13, xix. 18, 19, 22, 23, xx. 
1, XXV. 1, xxviii. 3) it occum in the shorter form 
of Hamah. [Ramah, 2.] Ramathaim, if inter- 
preted as a Hebrew word, is dual — “the double 
eminence.** ^ 'J’his may point to a peculiarity in the 
shape or nature of tiie place, or may be an instance 
of the tendency, familiar to all students, which 
exists in language to force an archaic or foreign 
name into an intelligible form. Of the force of 
* Zophim ” no probable explanation has been given. 
It Was an ancient name on the ea^ of Jordan 
(Kutn. xxiii. 14), and there, as here, was attached 
10 an eminence. Even \yithout the testimony of 
tha LXX. there is no doubt, from the narrative 
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itself, that the Ramah of Samuel — where he lived, 
built an altar, died, and was buiied — was the same 
place as the Ramah or Ramathaim-Zophiin in which 
he was boiu. Of its position nothing, or next to 
nothing, can be gathered from the iiaiTative. It 
was in Mount Ephraim (1 Sam. i. 1). It had ap« 
pai-ently attached to it a place called Naioth (xix. 
18, &c., XX. J); and it had also in its neighbour- 
hood a great well, known as the well of Has-Sechu 
(xix. 22). But unfortunately these scanty paiti- 
culars thiow no light on its situation. In the 4th 
century Ramathaim-Zophim was located near Dios- 
polis (Lydda), probably at Ramleh ; but that is 
quite untenable, and quickly disappeared in favour 
of another, probab^r older, certainly more probable 
tradition, which placed it on the lofty and remarkable 
hill four miles N.W. of Jerusalem, known to the 
early pilgrims and Crusaders as Saint Samuel and 
Mont Joye. Jt is now universally designated 
Keby Samwil — the “ Piophet Samuel," [Hamau, 
No. 2.] 

Ba'matheni. One of the three “ governments ** 
which were added to Judaea by king Demetrius 
Nicator, out of the country of Samaria (1 Macc. 
xi. .34). It no doubt derived its name from a town 
of the name of Ramathaim, probably that re- 
nowned as the birthplace of Samuel the Prophet, 
though this cannot be stated with certainty. 

Ba'mathite, the. Shimei the Ramathite had 
charge of the royal vineyards of King David (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 27). 'I’he name implies that he was native 
of a place called Ramah, but there is no tradition 
or other clue by which the particular Ramah to 
which this wortliy belonged can be identified. 

Bam'eses, or Baam'ses, a city and disti ict of 
Lower Egypt. 3’liere can be no reasonable doubt 
tliat the lame city is designated by the Rameses 
and Hajimses of the Ileb. text, and that this was 
the chief place of the land of Ihuneses, all the pas- 
sages lefening to the same region. The first men- 
tion of lt;une8es is in the narrative of the settling 
by Joseph of his father and brcthion in Egypt, 
where it is related that a possession was given them 
“in the land of Rameses*' (Gen. xlvii, 11), This 
land of Jiameses, either corresponds to the laud of 
Goshen, or was a district of it, more probably the 
former, as appears* from a comparison with a pa- 
rallel passage (6). The name next occurs as that 
of one of the two store-cities built for the Pliaraoh 
who first oppressed the children of Israel (Ex. i. 11). 
There can he no doubt that Raam'^es is Rameses in 
the land of Goshen. In the nan ative of the Exodws 
we road of Rameses as the storting-point of the 
jouniey (Ex. xii. 37 ; see also Num. xxxiii. 3, 5). 
If then we suppose Rameses or Raamses to have 
been the chief town of the land of Rameses, either 
Goshen itself or a distinct of it, we have to endea- 
vour to determine its situation. Lepsius supposes 
that Aboo-Kesheyd is on the site of liameses. His 
reasons are, that in the LXX. Heroopolis is placed 
in the land of Rameses, in a passage where the Heb. 
only mentions “the land of Goshen*' (Gen. xlvi. 
28), and that there is a monoh title gi'oup of Aboo- 
Kesheyd representing Turn, and Ka, and between 
them, Rameses II „ who was probably there wor- 
shipped. The Biblical nai'rative of the position of 
Rameses, seems to point to the western part of the 
land of Goshen, since two full marches, and part 
at least of a third, brought the L^raelites from this 
town to the Red ; and the narrative appeiu's to 
indicate a route for the chief part directly towards 
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the iea. The one fact that Aboo»Kesheyd is withiii 
about eight miles of the ancient head of the gulf, 
seems to us fatal to Lepsius's identification. There 
18 good reason to suppose that many cities in Egypt 
bore this name. 

Eames'se = Ramkses} (Jud. i. 9). 

Baxni'ah. A layman of Israel, one^f the sons 
of Parosh ( Ezr. x. 25). 

Ba'motll. One of the four Leviticnl cities of 
Issachar aaawxliiig to tlie catalogue in 1 Chr. 
(vi. 7 :j). 

Ba'moth. An Israelite layman, of the sons of 
Baiii ^Kzr. x. 29). 

Ea with Gil'ead, the ** heights of Gilead.” One 
of the gi eat fiistnesses on the cKst of Jordan, and 
the key to an impoitiint distiict, as is evident not 
only from the direct statement of 1 K. iv. 13, that 
it cuminanded the regions of Argob and of the towns 
of Jair, but also from the obstinacy with which it 
\\^\s attacked and defended by the Syrians and Jews 
in the reigns of Ahab, Ahaziah, and Joram. It 
seems probable that it was identical with Kamath* 
Alizpeh (Josh. xiii. 26), which again there is eveiy 
reason to believe occupied the spot on which Jacob 
had made his covenant with Laban. It was the city 
of refuge for the tribe of Gad (Deut. iv. 43 ; Josh. 
XX. 8, xxi. 38). We next encounter it as the re- 
sidence of one of ISolomon’s commissariat officers 
(1 Iv. iv. 13). In tlie second Syrian war liamoth- 
Gilead played a conspicuous part. During the in- 
vasion 1 eluted in 1 K. xv. 20, or some subsequent 
incursion, this important place had been se zed by 
Benhadad I. fiom Oimi. '^10 incidents of Ahab’s 
expedition aie well known. During Ahaziah ’s short 
reign we hear nothing of it, it probably remained in 
possession of the Syrians till the suppression of the 
Moabite rebellion gave Joram time to H'enew the 
siege. He was more fortunate than Ahab. The 
town was taken by Israel, and held in spite of all 
the efforts of Hazael (who was now on the throne 
of Damascus) to regain it (2 K. ix. 14). Hence- 
forward Rfimoth-Gileud disappears from our view. 
Eusebius and Jeionie specify the position of llamoth 
as 15 miles from Philadelphia (Amman). In this 
case they are at variance with each other, Eusebius 
pla<*ing it west, and Jerome cast of Philadelphia. 
The latter position is obviously untenable. The 
former j.s nearly tliat of the modern town of es-Sultf 
which Geseuius pioposes to identify with Hamoth- 
Giiead. Ewald, indeed, proposes a site further 
noith as more probable. He suggests lieininn, a 
few miles west of Jerash, The position assigned 
to it by Eusebius answers tolerably well for a bite 
bearing the name of Jel*dd, exactly identical with 
the ancient Hebrew Gilead, which is mentioned by 
Seetzen as four or five miles noilh of es-Salt. And 
probably this situation is not very far flora the 
truth. 

Ea'moth in Gil'eaA^ Deut. iv. 43 ; Josh. xx. 8, 
xxi. 38 ; 1 K. xxii. 3. Elsewhere the shorter ionn, 
Uamotii Gilead, is used. 

Earns* Homs. [Cornet; Jubilee.] 

Earns* pyip* dyed red formed part of the ma- 
terials that the Israelites were ordered to present as 
offerings for the making of the Tabernacle (Ex. 
ixv. 6^ ; of which they served as one of the inner 
coverings. There is no doubt that the A, V., fol- 
lowing the LXX. and Vulgate, and the Jewish 
intei'preters, is correct. The oiiginal words, it is 
true, admit of being reiideied t^ius — “ skins of red 
nuns.” The red ram is by Ham. Smith identified 
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with the Aotidad sheep (Ammtra^ ID^agelch 
phus). 

Ea'pha, Son of Binea, among the desoendantf 
of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 37). 

Eaph'ael. One of the seven holy angels which 
.... go in and out before the glory of the Holy 
One” (Tob. xii. 16). According to another Jewish 
tradition, Raphael was one of the four angels which 
stood round the throne of God (Michael, Uriel, 
Gabriel, Raphael). In Tobit he appears as the 
guide and counsellor of Tobias. i 

Eapha'im. The name of an ancestor pf Judith 
(Jud. viii. 1). 

Ea'phon. A city of Gilead; under the walls of 
which Judas Maccabaeus defeated Timotheus (I 
Macc. V. 87 only). It may have been identical 
with Raphana, which is mentioned by Pliny as one 
of the cities of the Decapolis, but with no specifica- 
tion of its position. In Kiepert s map accompany* 
ing Wetzstein's ffauran^ &c. (1860), a place named 
Er~Edfe is marked. If Er-Rdfe be liaphana we 
should expect to find large ruins. 

Ea'phtu The lather of Pulti, the Benjamite 
spy (Num. xiii. 9). 

Eas'ses, Children of. One of the nations whose 
country was ravaged by Holofernes in his approach 
to Judaea (Jud. ii. 23 only). The old Latin 
vei*sion reads Thiras et /fastis. Wolff’ restores the 
original Chaldee text of the passage as Thars and 
Rosos, and compares the latter name with Khosus, 
a place on the Gulf of Issus. 

Eath'nmus. “ Rivthumus the story writer” of 
1 ICsd. ii. 16, 17, 25. 30, is the same as “Reiium 
the chancellor” of Ezr. iv, 8, 9, 17, 23. 

Eaven, the well-known bird of that name which 
is mentioned in various pasnages in the Bible. 
1'here is no doubt that the Heb. *6reb is correctly 
translated. This bird was not allowed as tbod by 
the Mosaic law' (Lev. xi. 15). The word *dre6 is 
doubtless used iti a generic sense, and includes other 
Bjiccies of the genus Corvus^ such as the crow ( C. 
corone), and the hooded crow (C. comix). The 
LXX. and Vulg. diff'er raateiially from the Hebrew 
and our Authorised Version in Gen. viii, 7, for 
whereas in the Hebrew we read “ that the raven 
went forth to and fio [from the ark] until the waters 
were dried up,” in the two old veisions named 
above, together with the Syriac, the raven is repre- 
sented as “ not returning until the water was diieJ 
from off the earth.” The subject of Elijah’s sus- 
tenance at Cherith by means of ravens has gi veil 
occasion to much ilinciful speculation. It has been 
attempted to show that the *6rShiin (‘‘lavens”) 
were the people of Orbo, a small town near Cherith. 
Others have found in the lavens merely merchants; 
while Michaelis has attemjited to show that Elijah 
meivly plunder*^ the ravens’ nests of hares and 
other game ! ’I’o the fact of the laven being a com- 
mon bird in Palestine, and to its habit of flying 
lestlessly about in constant search tor food to satisfy 
Its voracious apjietite, may perhaps be traced the 
reason for its being selected by our (^oid and the 
inspired writers as the especial object of God’s 
pioviding care. The raven belongs to the older 
fnfiessores, family Corvidae. 

Ea’ns. ** One of the elders of Jerusalem,” who 
killed himself under peculiarly terrible circum- 
stances, thathe might not fait ** into the hands of 
the wicked (2 Macc. xiv. 37-46), In dying he 
is reported to have expressed his fiiith in a resnr- 
rection (ver, 46 ). This act of suicide, which was 
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who)]jr alien to the spirit of the Jewish law and 
people, has been the subject of considerable discus- 
sion. 

Baior. Besides other usages, the practice of 
shaving the head after the completion of a vow, 
must have created among the Jews a necessity for 
the special trade of a barber (Num. vi. 9, 18, viii. 
7 ; Lev. xiv, 8 ; Judg. xiii. 6 ; Is. vii. 20 ; Ez. v. 1 ; 
Acts xviii, 18), The instruments of his work were 
probably, as in modem times, the luzor, the basin, 
the minor, and perhaps also the scissors (see 2 Sam. 
j(iv« 26). Like the Levites, the Egyptian priests 
were accustomed to shave their whole Indies. 

Beai'a. A Beu6enite, son of Micah, and appar- 
ently prince of liis tribe (1 Chr. v. 5). The name 
is identical with 

Beai'ah. 1. A descendant of Shubal, the sou of 
Judah (1 Chr. iv. 2).— 2. The children of Reaiah 
were a family of Nethiniin who returned from Ba- 
bylon with Zerubbabei (E/r. ii. 47 ; Neh. vii. 50). 

£01)0. One of the five kings of the Midianites 
slain by the childi-en of Isiael in their avenging 
expedition, when Balaam fell (Num. xxxi. 8 ; Josh, 
xiii. 21)., 

Bebee'ca. The Gmek foim of the name Re- 
BKKAH (Rom. ix, 10 only). 

Bebek'ahi, daughter of Bethuel (Gen. xxii. 23) 
and sister of Laban, married to Isiiac, her fiitlier s 
coubin. She is first presented to us in the ac- 
count of the mission of Eliczer to Padau-arani 
(Gen. xxiv.), in which his interview with Rebekah, 
her consent and mai'riage are related. For nineteen 
yearn she was childless ; tlien, after the prayers of 
Isaac and her journey to inquire of the Lord, Esau 
and Jacob weie born, and while the younger was 
more particularly the companion and favourite of 
his mother (xxv. 19-28) the elder became a grief 
of mind to her (xxvi. 35). When Isajic was dnven 
by a famine into the lawless country of the Philis- 
tines, Rebekah’s lieaaty became, as was apprehended, 
a source of danger to her husband. It was pro- 
bably a considerable time afterwaitis when Rebekali 
suggested the deceit that was practised by Jacob on 
his blind father. She directed and aided him in 
caiTying it out, foresaw the probable consequence 
of Esau's anger, and prevented it by moving Isaac 
to send Jacob away to Padan-aram (xxvii.J to her 
own kindivd (xxix. 12). It has been conjectured 
that she died duiing Jacob’s sojourn in Padim-aram. 
St. Paul (Kora. ix. 10) refers to her as being made 
acquainted with the purpose of God regarding her 
children before they were born. 

Be'chab, 1. The father or ancestor of Jeho- 
nadab (2 K. x. 15, 23; 1 Cl\r. ii, 55; Jcr. xxxv. 
6-19), identified by some writers with Hobab.— 
2. One of the two ** captains of bands,” whom Tsh- 
bosheth took into his service, and who cotispin*d to 
murder him (2 Siun. iv. 2).— 8. The fatJher of 
Malchiah, ruler of part of Beth-haccerem (Neh. 
iii. 14). 

Be'cbabites. The tribe thus named appeare 
before us ift one mcmomble scene. Their history 
before and after it lies in some obscurity, — (I.) In 
1 Chr. ii. 55, the house of Rechab is identified with 
a section of the Kenites, who came into Canaan 
with the Israelites and retained their nomadic habits, 
and the name of Hamroath is mentioned as the 
patriarch of the whole tribe. It has Aeen inferred 
from this passage that the descendants of Rechab 
belonged to a branch of the Kenites settled from 
the first at Jabez in Judah. But it is moi'e pro* 
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bable that this passage refers to the locality 
pied by the Rechabites after tlieir letorn from the 
captivity. Of Rechab himself nothing is known, 
lie may have been the father, he may have been 
the remote ancestor of Jehonadab. The name may 
have |K)inted, as in the robber-chief of 2 Sam. iv. 
2, to a conspicuous form of the wild Bedouin life, 
and* Jehonadab, the son of the Hiderf may have 
been, in paii at* least, for that imson, the companion 
and fiiend of the fiei*ce captain of Israel who di-ives 
as with the fury of madness (2 K. ix. 20). Boulduc 
infers from 2 K. ii. 12. xiii. 14, that the two great 
prophets Elijah and Elisha were known, each of 
them in his time, as the chariot (JReceb) of Israel. 
He infers fiom thiil^that the special disciples of the 
prophets, who followed them in all their austerity, 
were known as the “sons of the chariot,” 

Meceh^ and that afterwards, when the original 
meaning had been lost sight of, this was taken as a 
patronymic, and referred to an unknown R^hs^b. 
— (II.) The personal history of Jehonadab has 
been dealt with elsewhere. lie and his people had 
all along been woi-shippers of Jehovah, circum- 
cised though not leckoned as belonging to Israel, 
and probsiWy therefore not considering themselves 
bound by the Mosaic law and ritual. The woiship 
of Baal was' accordingly not less offensive to them 
than to the Israelites. The luxury and licence of 
Piiireniciau cities tlircatened the destruction of the 
simplicity of their nomadic life (Amos ii. 7, 8, vi. 
3-6). A protest was needed against both evils, and 
as in the case of Elijah, and of the Nazarites of 
Ain(M> ii. 11, it took tire form of asceticism. There 
was to 1)6 a more rigid adherence than ever to the 
old Arab life. They were to drink no wine, nor 
build house, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyaid, nor 
havemiy.* All their days they were* to dwell in 
teiita, as remembering that tln^y were strangers in 
the laud (Jer. xxxv. 6, 7). This was to be the 
condition of their retaining a distinct tribal existence. 
For two centuries and a half they adhered faith- 
fully to this rule. I’he Nabathaeans and Wahahys 
supply us with a striking parallel. — (HI.) The in- 
vasion of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar in B.c. 607, 
drove the RecJiabites from their tents. Some in- 
ferences may be safely drawn from the facts of Jer. 
xxxv. The namei of the Rechabites show that 
they continued to be worshippers of Jehovah. They 
are already known to the prophet. One of them 
(ver. 3) bears the same name. Their rigid Na- 
zarite life gained for them admission into the house 
of the Lord, into one of the chambers assigned to 
priests and Levites, within its precincts. Here they 
are tempted and are proof against the temptation. 
The history of this trial ends with a special bless- 
ing: “ Jonadab, the son of Rechab, shall not want 
a man to stand before me for ever” (ver. 10). 
'fhe words *‘to stand before me,” are essentially 
liturgical. The Rechabites were solemnly adopted 
into the families of Israel, and were recognised ns 
incorporated into the tribe of Levi. — (IV.) It re- 
mains for us to see whether there are any traces of 
their after-history in the Biblical or later writers, 
(I.) We have the singular heading of the Fs. Ixxi. 
in the LXX. version, indicating that the “ sons of 
Jonadab ” shared the captivity of Israel. (2.) There 
is the significant mention of a son of Rechab in 
Neh. iii. 14, as co-operating with the priests, 
Levites, and ^Minces In the restoration of the wall 
of Jerusalem. (3f) The mention of the house oi 
Rechab in 1 Chr. ii. 55, though not without rliffi* 
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eulty, points, there can be little doubt, to the same 
cottclusio'n. The Bechabitcs have become Scribes. 
They give themselves to a calling which, at the 
time of the return from Babylon was chiefly if not 
exclusively, in the hands of Levites. The plose 
juxtaposition of the Rcchabites with the descendants 
of David in 1 Chr. iii. 1, shows also in h(^w honour- 
able an esteem they were held at the time when 
that book was compiled. (4.) The .account of the 
martyi-dom of James the Just given by Hegesippus, 
brings the name of the Rechabites once more before 
us, and in a very strange connexion. While the 
Scribes and Pharisees were stoning him, *<one of 
the priests of the sons of Rechab, the son of Re* 
ch.'ibini, who are mentioned b]| Jeremiah the pro- 
phet, ” cjiod out, piotesting against the crime. We 
may accept Hegesippus as an additional witness to 
tlie existence of the Rechabites as a recognised body 
up to the destruction of Jerusalem, sharing in the 
ritual of the Temple. (5.) Some later notices are 
not without interest. Benjamin of Tudela in the 
12th century mentions that near K1 Jubar (=Pum' 
betlitha) he I'ound Jews who were named Rechabites. 
'I'hey tilled the ground, kept flocks and hei*ds, ab- 
stained from wine atid flesh, and gave tithes to 
teachers who devoted themselves to studying the 
Raw, and weeping for Jerusalem. A later tra- 
xeller, Dr. WoifF, gives a yet stranger and more 
detailed ie|X)rt. The Jews of Jerusalem and yemen 
told him that he would lind the Rechabites of Jer. 
xxxv. living near Mecca. When he came near 
Senaa ho came In contect with a tribe, the Beni- 
Khaibr, who identified themselves with the sons of 
Jonadab. With one of them, Monsa, Wolff con- 
versed. In a later journal he mentions a second 
inteiwiew with Mousa, describes them as keeping 
strictly to the old rule, calls them now by the name 
of the B’n6-Arhab, and says that B’nl Israel of 
the tribe of Dan live with them. It has been 
thought right to give these statements for what 
they are worth. 

1^'chah. In 1 Chr. iv. 12, Beth-rapha, Paseah, 
and Tehinuah the father, or founder, of Ir-nahash, 
are said to have been ** the men of Rechah.*’ 

Recorder, an ofBcer of high rank in the Jewish 
state, exercising the functions, not simply of an an- 
nalist, but of chancellor or president of the privy 
council. In David’s court the recoixler appears 
among the high officers of his household (2 Sara. viii. 
lt>, XX. 24; 1 Chr. xviii. 15). In Solomon’s, he is 
coupled with the three secretaries, and is mentioned 
.bust, piobably as being their president (^1 K. iv. 3 ; 
comp. 2 K. xviii. 18, 37 ; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 8). 

Bed Sea. The sea known to us as tlie Red Sea 
was by the Israelites called ** the sea " (Ex. xiv. 2, 
a, 10, 21, 28 ; XV. 1, 4, 8, 10, 19 ; Josh. xxiv. 6, 
7 ; and many other passages) ; and specially “ the 
tea of sdjjA” (Ex. x. 19 ; xiii. 18 ; xv. 4, 22 ; xxiii. 
31 ; Nuin. xiv. 25 ; &c.). It is also perhaps written 
f&phd/i in Num. xxi. 14, rendered “ Red Sea” in 
A. V. ; and in like manner, in Deut. i. l,sdpA. The 
LXX. always render it ^ ipvdph BdKaaara (except 
In Judg. xi. 16). Of the names of this sea (1.) 
ydm signifies “the sea,” or any sea. It is also 
applied to the Nile (exactly as the Arabic bahr is so 
applied) in Nah. iii. 8. (2.) yam^sApK The 

meaning of sdpA, and the reason of its being applied 
to this sea, have given rise to much learned contro- 
veray, Gesenius renders it rush, reedt sea-^eed. 
It is mentioned in theO. T. ahnost always in con- 
nexion with the sea of the Exouus ; it also occura in 
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the narrative of the exposure of Moses (Ex. tt. 8), 
and in Is. xix. 6, where it is rendered **flag** in 
the A. y. It only occura in one place besides those 
already refened to: in Jon. ii. 5 (A. V. weeds”). 
The sdph of the sea, it seems quite certain, is a sear 
weed resembling wool. Such sea-weed is thrown 
up abundantly on the shores of the Red Sea. But 
it may have been also applied to any substance re- 
sembling wool, produced by a fluvial rush, such as 
the papyrus, and hence by a synecdoche to such rush 
itself. (3.) yedr, signifies “ a river.” It .seems 
to apply to “a gieat river,” or the like, and also to 
“ an arm of the sea and perhaps to “ a sea ” ab- 
solutely ; like the Arabic bahr,, Gesenius says it is 
almost exclusively used of the Nile. From a com- 
parison of all the passages in which it occurs there 
ap}.>cars to be no reason for supposing that yedr ap- 
plies exclusively to the Nile. In the passages re- 
lating to the exposure of Moses it appears to apply 
to the ancient extension of the Red Sea towards 
Tanis (Zoan, Avaris), or to be the ancient canal 
through which the water of the Nile passed to the 
“ tongue of the Egyptian Sea.” (4.) if ipvOph 
6d\aara-a. Tlie origin of this appellation has been 
the source of more speculation even than the ob- 
scura suph; for it lies moie within the range of 
general scholarship. "I’he authoi's of theories con- 
cerning it may be divided into two schools. The 
first have ascribed it to some natural phenomenou; 
such as the singularly red appearance of the moun- 
tains of the western coast ; the red colour of the 
water sometiujcs caused by the presence of* xo- 
ophites ; the rml coral of the sea ; the jed sea-weed ; 
and the red stoiks that have been seen in great 
numbers, &c. The second have endeavour^ to 
find an etymologiciil derivation. Of these the 
earliest (European) writers proposed* a dexdvation 
from Edorn, “ red,*’ by the Greeks translated liter- 
ally. The Greeks and Romans tell us that the sea 
received its name from a great king, Erythras, who 
reigned in the adjacent country i the stories that 
have come down to us appear to be distortions of 
the tradition that Himyer was the name of appar- 
ently the chief family of Arabia Felix, the great 
South-JVrabian kingdom, whence the Himyerites, 
and Homeritae. Himyer appeal’s to he deriv^ from 
the Arabic “ ahmar,” red. We can scarcely doubt, 
on these etymological grounds, the connexion between 
the Phoenicians and the Himyerites, or that in this 
is the true origin of the appellation of the Red Sea, 
But when the ethnological side of the question is 
considered, the evidence is much strengthened. The 
South-Arabian kingdom was a Joktanite (or 8bem- 
ite) nation mixed with a Cushite. The Bed Sea, 
therefore, was most probably the Sea of the Red men. 
•^Ancient Limits. — ^The most important change 
in the Red Sea has been the drying up of its north- 
ern extremity, “ the tongue of the Egyptian Sea.” 
The land about the head of the gulf has risen, and 
that near the Meditenanean become depressed. The 
head of the gulf has consequently retired gradually 
since the Christian era. Thus the prophecy o| 
Is^iiah has been fulfilled (xi. 15,xix. 5): the tongue 
of the Red Sea has dried up for a distance of at least 
50 miles from its ancient head. An ancient canal 
conveyed the waters of the Nile to the Red Sea 
flowing through the Wddi-t-Tumeyl4t, and irrigate 
ing with its system of water-channels a large extent 
of country.* The drying up of the head of the guli 
appeal's to have been one of the chief causes of the 
(-•gleet and ruin of this canal. The countiy, for 
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the distance above indicated, is now a desert of 
giiivelly sand, with wide patches about the old sea* 
bottom, of ranlr marah Jand, now called the** Bitter 
Lakes/* At tlie northern extremity of this salt 
waste is a small lake sometimes called the lake of 
Herodpolis: the lake is now Birket et-Tim.-odh, *‘ the 
lake of the Crocodile,** and is supposed to mark the 
ancient head of the gulf. The canal that ccjiinected 
this wiUi the Nile was of Pharaonic origin. It was 
anciently known as the “ Fossa Regum,** and the 
** canal of. Hero.** The time at which the canal 
was extended, after the diying up of the head of the 
gulf, to the present head is uncertain, hut it must 
have been late, and probably since the Mohammedan 
conquest. Traces of the ancient channel thiough> 
out its entire length to the vicinity of Bubastis, 
exist at intervals in the present day. The land north 
of the ancient head of the gulf is a plain of heavy 
sand, merging into mai*sh-land near the Mediter- 
mnean coast, and extending to Palestine. This 
region, including Wadi-t-Tumeyldt, was probably 
the frontier land occupied in pai t by the Israelites, 
and open to the inclusions of the wild tribes of the 
Anibian desert.— Description . — In extreme 
length tlie Red Sea stretches from the Straits of Bub 
el-Mendeb (or rather Kds Bab el-Mendeb) in lat. 
12® 40* N., to the modern head of the Gulf of Suez, 
lat. 30® N. Its greatest width may be stated 
roughly at about 200 geographical miles; this is 
about lat. 16° 30*, but the navigable channel is 
hej€ really narrower than in some other fioi'tions. 
From shore to shore, its narrowest part is at Ras 
Bends, lat. 24°, on the African coast, to R4s Be- 
reedee opiiosite, a little north of ITembo', the port of 
Kl'Mcdeeneh ; and thence northwards to Rds Mo- 
hammad, the sea maintains about the same average 
width of 100 •geographical miles. At Ras Moham- 
mad, the Red Sea is split by the granitic peninsula 
of Sinai into two gulfs: the westernmost, or Gulf 
of Suez, is now about 130 geographical miles in 
length, with an average width of about 18, though 
it contracts to less than 10 miles : the easternmost, 
01 Gulf of E1-’ Akaheh, is only about 90 miles long, 
from the Straits of Tirdu, to the ’Akaheh, and of 
proportionate narrowness. In mid*channel, exclus- 
ive of the Gulf of Suez, there is generally a width 
of 100 miles clear, except the Daedalus reef. The 
bottom in deep .soundings is in most places sand and 
stones, from Suez as far as Juddah ; and thence to 
the straits it is commonly mud. The deepest 
sounding in the excellent Admiralty chart is 1U54 
fathoms, in lat. 22° 30*. Journeying southwards 
from Suez, on our left is the peninsula of Sinai : on 
the right, is the desert coast of Egypt, of limestone 
foimation like the greater pait of the Nile valley in 
Egypt, the cliffs on the sea-margin stretching land- 
wai'ds in a great rocky plateau, while moie inland 
a chain of volcanic mountains (beginning about lat. 
28° 4* and l umiing south) reai* their lofty peaks at 
intervals above the limestone, generally about 15 
miles distant. This coast is especially iuteiesting 
in a Biblical point of view, for here wei*e some 
the earliest hionasteries of the Easteni Church, and 
in those secluded and barien mountains lived veiy 
early Chiistiau heimits. South of tlie ** Elba *' 
chain, the country giadually sinks to a plain, until 
it rises to the highland of Geedan, lat. 15°, and 
thence to the straits extends a chain of low moun- 
tains. The greater part of the African*coast of tlie 
Red Sea is sterile, sandy, and thinly peopled. The 
Gulf of £1- Akabeh (#. e* “ of the MouutaiD-i*oad *') 
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is the termination of the long valley of the Ghdi or 
^Arabah that runs north wai'ds to the Dead Sea. It 
is itself a narrow valley; the sides are lofty and 
precipitous mountains, of entire han enness ; the b<it- 
tomJsa river-like sea, running neaily straight for 
its whole length of about 90 miles.. It has the ap- 
pearance qf a narrow deep ravine, extending nearly 
a hundred miles in a straight direction. The we.Nt- 
era shore is th^ peninsula of Sinai. The sea, from 
its dangera, and sterile shores, is entirely dertitute 
of boats. The Arabian coast outside the Gulf of 
the * Akaheh is skii’ted by the range of Arabian 
mountains, which in some few places approach the 
sea, but generally leave a belt of coast country, 
called Tihameh, oa the Gh6r, like the Shephlah of 
Palestine. This tract is generally a sandy parched 
plain, thinly inhabited ; these characteristics being 
especially strong in the north. The mountains of 
the Hej^ consist of ridges running parallel towards 
the interior, and increa>iiig in height as they recede. 
The distant raises have a rugg^ pointed outline, 
and are granitic ; nearer the sea many of the hills 
are fossil ilerous limestone, while the beach hills 
consist of light-coloureil sandstone, floated by and 
containing large quantities of shells and miusses ot 
coral. The moi e remarkable mountains are Jebel 
*Eyn-Unna, 6090 ft. high near the Straits ; a little 
further south, and close to Mo*eyleh, are mountains 
rising from 6330 to 7700 ft. A little north of 
Veinbo* is a remarkable group, the pyi-amidal moun- 
tains of Agatharchides and beyond, about 25 miles 
distant rises J. Radwi. Further south, J. Subh is 
remarkable for its magnitude and elevation, which 
is greater than any other between Yembo* and Jid- 
dah; and still further, but about 80 miles distant 
from the coast, J, Rds el-Kuri rises behind the Holy 
city, Mekkeh. The chain continues the whole lengtli 
of the sea, terminating in the highlands of the 
Yemen. The coast-line itself, or Tihdmeh, north 
of Yembo*, is of. moderate elevation, varying from 
50 to 100 feet, with no beach. To the southward 
[to Juddah] it is more sandy and less elevated. The 
coral of the Red Sea is remarkably abundant, and 
beautifully coloured and variegated. The earliest 
navigation of the Red Sea (passing by tlie pre-his- 
torical Phoenicians) is mentioned by Hei*odotu.s. 
** Sesostris (Rameser II.) was the first who, passing 
the Arabian Gulf in a fleet of long vessels, reduced 
under his authority the inhabitants of the coast 
bordering the Erythraean Sea.*’ Three centuries 
later, Solomon’s navy was built “ in Eziongeber 
which is beside Eloth, on the shore of the Red Sea 
(Yam Sdph), in the land of Edom" (1 K. ix. 26). 
It is possible that the sea has retired here as at 
Suez, and that Eziongeber is now dry laud. Jeho- 
shaphat also ** made ships of Tharshish to go to 
Ophir for gold : but they wept not, for the ships 
were broken at Eziongeber** (1 K. xxii. 48). The 
scene of this wi'eck 1^ been supposed to be Edh- 
Dhahab. The fashion of the ancient ships of the 
Red Sea, or of the Phoenician ships of Solomon, is 
unknown. From Pliny we learn that the ships 
were of papyrus and like the boats of the Nile ; and 
this statement was in some measui'e correct. More 
precise and cuiious is El-Makreezee*s description, 
wi'itten in the first half of the 1 5th century, of the 
ships that sailed from Eydhdb on the Egyptian coast 
to Juddah: “ Their * jelebehs,’ which can7 the pil- 
gi’iins on the coast, have not a nail used in them, 
but their planks H'e sewed together with fibres 
which is taken from the cocoanut-tree, and th^ 
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CAulk them with the hbres of the wood of the date 
piilni ; then they * pay * them with butter, or 
the oil of the palmn Christ! , or with the fat of 

the kirah (squalus carchaHas) The sails of 

tlsese jelebehs are of mats made of the d6m-palm/* 
The fleets afipear to have sailed about the autumnal 
equinox, and returned in December or the middle of 
January, The Ked Sea, as it possassed for many 
centuries the most important sea-ti*ade of the Eitst, 
contained ports of celebrity. Of th6se, Elath and 
Kziongeber alone appear to be mentioned in the 
Bible. The Ueroopolite Gulf is of the chief in- 
terest : it was near to Goshen ; it was the scene of 
the passage of the Red Sea ; and it was the “ tongue 
of the Egyptian Sea.” It was also the seat of the 
Egyptian trade in this sea and tol^the Indian Ocean. 
Herodpolis is doubtless the same as Hero, and its 
site is probably identified with the modern Aboo- 
Kesheyd, at the head of the old gulf. Suez is a 
poor town, and htis only an unsafe anchorage, with 
very shoal water. On the shore of the Heroopolite 
gulf was also Arsinoe, founded by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus: its site lias not been settled, Berenice, 
founded by the same, on the southern frontier of 
Egypt, rose to impoi tance under the Ptolemies and 
the Romans ; it is now of no note. On tlie western 
cofist was also the anchorage of Myos Hormos, a 
little north of the modern town El-Kuseyr, w'hich 
now forms the point of communication with the old 
route to Coptos. On the Arabian coast the prin- 
< ipal ports are Mu'eyleh, Yembo’ (the port of El 
liledeeneh), Juddah (the port of Mekkeh), and 
MukhA, by us commonly written Mocha. The 
commerce of the Red Sea was; in very ancient times, 
unquestionably great. The earliest records tell of 
the ships of the Egyptians, the Phoenicians, and tlie 
A mbs. But the shoaling of the head ojthe gulf 
rendered the navigation, always dangerous, moie 
dillicult ; it destroyed the foimer anchorages and 
made it necessary to cany merchandise across the 
desert to the Nile. This change appears to have 
been one of the main causes of the decay of the 
commerce of Egypt. Since the time of Mohammad 
the Red Sea trade has been insigniflcant. 

Bed Sea, Paesa^ of. The passage of the Red 
Sea was the crisis of the Exodus. The points that 
arise are the place of the passage, the narrative, and 
tiic importance of the event in Biblical history. 1. 
It is usual to supjiose that the most northern place 
at which the Red Sea could have been crossed is the 
present head of the Gulf of Suez. This supposition 
depends upon the erroneous idea that in the time of 
Moses the gulf did not extend further to the north- 
ward than at present. An examination of the 
country north of Suez has shown, however, that 
the sea has receded many miles. The old bed is 
indicated by the Birket-et-Timsdh, or “ Lake of the 
Oi*ocodile,” and the more southern Bitter Lakes, the 
northernmost part of the former probably corre- 
sponding to the head of tlie gulf at the time of the 
Exodus. It is necessary to endeavour to asceitain 
the mute of the Israelites befom we can attempt to 
discover where they cim*^ the sea. The point from 
which they stalled was Rameses, a place certainly 
ill the Land of Goshen, which we identity with the 
WAdi-t-Tumeyldt. After the mention that tlie people 
journeyed from Rameses toSuccoth,and befbi’e uiat of 
their depai lure from Succoth, a passage ^‘cui's which 
appears to show the first dii*ection of the journey, and 
not a change in the route (Ex. xiii. 17, 1 8). At the 
end of the second day's journey thAampiiig-place was 
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at Etham “ in tlie edge of the wilcteiiiesa ** (E*. xlii. 
20 ; Num. xxxiii. 6). Here the WiCdi-t-Tiitiieyhit 
was probably left, as it is cultivable and ierroinates in 
the desert* The fli'st passage relating to the joui^ 
ney, after the mention of the encamping at Etham, 
is this, stating a command given to Moses : ** Speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they tuin [or * re- 
tuiii '] and encamp [or * that they encamp again/ 

Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol 

and the sea, over against Baal-zephon ” (Ex. xiv. 2). 
The rendering of the A, V., ‘‘ that they tuni and 
encamp,” seems to us the most probable of those 
we have given. At the end pf the third day's 
march, for each camping-place seems to mark the 
close of a day's journey, the Israelites encamped by 
the sea. The place of this last encampment, and 
that of the passage, on the supposition that our 
views as to the most probable route are con-ect, 
would be not very far from the Pemepolitan monu- 
ment. It is here necessary to mention the argu- 
ments for and against the common opinion that the 
Israelites passed near the present head of the gulf. 
Local tradition is in its favour, but it must be 
membered that local tradition in Egypt* and tlie 
neighbouring countries, judging from the evidence 
of history, is of very little value. The Muslims 
suppose Memphis to have been the city at which 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus resided before that event 
occurred. From opposite Memphis a broad valley 
leads to tlie Red Sea. It is in part called the Wddi- 
t-Teeh, or “ Valley of the Wandering." From it 
the traveller reaches the sea beneath the lofty Gebel- 
et-Taknh, which rises on the north and shuts off all 
escape in that direction, excepting by a narrow way 
along the sea-shore, which Pharaoh might have 
occupied. The sea here is broad and •deep, as the 
narrative is generally held to imply. All the local 
features seem suited for a great event. The suppos- 
ition that the Israelites took an upper route, now 
that of the Mekkeh caravan, along the desert to the 
north of the elevated tract between Cairo and Suez, 
must be mentioned, although it is less probable than 
that just noticed, and oflera the same difficulties. We 
therefore think that the only opinion warranted by 
the narrative is that already stated, which supposes 
the passage of the sea to have taken place near the 
northernmost part of its ancient extension. The 
last camping-place was before Pi-hahiroth. It ap- 
peal's that Migdol was behind Pi-hahii'oth, and, on 
the other hand, Baal-zephon and the sea. These 
neighbouring places have not been identifled. From 
Pi-hahiroth the Israelites crossed the sea. I’he 
only points bearing on geogi'aphy in the account of 
this event ai’e that the sea was divided by an east 
wind, whence we may raasonably infer that it was 
crossed fiom west to east, and that the whole 
Egyptian army perished, which shows that it 
must have been some miles broad. On the whole 
we may reasonably suppose about twelve miles as 
the smallest breadtli of the sea. 2. A careful ex- 
amination of the narrative of the passage of the 
Red Sea is necessai’y to a i-ight understanding of 
the event. When the Israelites had departed, Pha- 
i*aoh repented that he had let tliem go. The 
strength of Pharaoh’s army is not fuilher specified 
than by the statement that ** he took six hundred 
chosen chai'iots, and [or * even *] all the chariots of 
Egypt, and captains over every one of them ” (£lz« 
xiv. 7). With this aimy, wl ich, even if a smaU one, 
was mighty in compaiison to the Israeilta multitude 
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ctt<«tiinbered with women, ohilclren, and cattUt Pha- 
raoh overtook the people ** encaioping by the soa ** 
(9). When thelsinelites saw the oppressor's army 
they were ternfieJ and murtnnred against Moses, 
Then Moses encouraged them, bidding them see how 
God would save them. It seems from the narra- 
tive that Moses did not know at this time how the 
people would be saved, and spoke only fram a heart 
full of faith, for we read, ** And the Loed said 
unto Moses. Wherefom criest thou unto me ? speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they go forward t 
but lift thou up thy ii)d. and stretch out thine hand 
over the sea, and divide it: and the childmn of 
Israel shall go on ^ry [ground] through the midst 
of the sea" (15, 16). That night the two armies, 
•the fugitives and the pursuers, were encamped near 
together. Between them was the pillar of the 
cloud, darkness to the Egyptians and a light to the 
Israelites. Perhaps in the camp of Isiael the sounds 
of the hostile camp might be heai*d on the one hand, 
and on the other, the roaring of the sea. But the 
pillar was a hairier and a sign of deliverance. The 
time was now come for the great decisive miracle 
of the Exodus. “And Moses stretched out his 
band over the sea : and the Loro caused the sea to 
go [back] by a strong east wind all that night, and 
made the sea dry [land], and the waters were divided. 
And the children of Israel went through the midst 
of the sea upon the dry [giouiid] ; and the watera 
[were] a wall unto them on their right hand, and 
on their left" (21, 22, comp. 29). The narrative 
distinctly states that a path was made through the 
sea, and that the waters were a wall on either hand. 
The term “ wall " does not appear to oblige us to 
suppose, ns many have done, that the seii stood up 
like a cliff on either side, but should rather be con- 
sidered to mean a barrier, as the former idea implies 
a seemingly-needless addition to the miracle, while 
the latter seems to be not discordant with the lan- 
guage of the naiTative. Jt was during the. night 
that the Israelites crossed, and the Egyptians fol- 
lowed. In the moming watch, the last third or 
fourth of the night, or the period before sunrise, 
Phaiuoh’s army was in full pursuit in the divided 
sea, and was there miraculously troubled, so that 
the Egyptians sought to flee (23-25). Then was' 
Moses commanded again to stretch out his hand, 
and the sea return^ to its strength, and over- 
whelmed the Egyptians, of whom not one remained 
alive (26-28), In a later passage some particulars 
are mentioned which are not distinctly stated in the 
narrative in Exodus. The place is indeed a poetical 
one, but its meaning is clear, and we leani from it 
that at the time of the passage of the sea there was 
a stoim of rain with thunder and lightning, perhaps 
accompanied by an earthquake (Ps. Ixxvii. 15-20), 
3. The importance of this event in Biblical histoiy 
is shown by the manner in which it is spoken of in 
the books of the 0. T. written in later times. In 
them it is the chief fact of Jewish history. It may 
be inquired how it is that there seems to have been 
DO re<*ord or tradition of this miracle among the 
Egyptians, t This question involves that of the time 
in Egyptian histoiy to which this event should be 
assigned. The date of the Exodus nccoivling to dif- 
ferent chronologers varies more than three hundred 
years ; the dates of the Egyptian dynasties ruling 
during this period of three hundred yearn vary full 
one hundred. If the lowest date of <*he beginning 
of the xviiith dynasty he taken and the h^hest date 
ol the Exoiius, I)oth which we consider the most 
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probable of those which have been o(Hi|jeQtlired hs 
the two cases, the Israelites must have left Egypt 
in a period of which monuments or other record 
are almost wanting. 

Beed. Under this name we propose noticing 
the following Hebrew words: — 1. Agmdn occurs 
Job xl. 26 (A. V. xli. 2, “hook"), xl. 12 (A. V 
xH. 20, ^‘caldron"); Is, ix, 14 (A. V, “rush'*). 
The agmdn is mentioned also as an Egyptian plant, 
in a sentence similar to the last, in Is. xix. 15; 
while from Iviii, 5 we learn that it had a pendulous 
panicle. There can be no doubt that )t denotes some 
aquatic reed- like plant, whether of the Nat. order 
Cyperaoeae or that of Qramineae, Celsius has argued 
in favour of the Arundo phragmitis ; we are inclined 
to adopt his opinion. The Arundo phragmitis (now 
the Phragmitis communis), if it does not occur in 
Palestine and Egypt, is represented by a very closely 
allied species, viz. the A» isiaca of Delisle. The 
drooping panicle of this plant will answer well to 
the “ bowing down the head " of which Isaiah 
speaks. 2. GSine, translated “ rush " and “ bul- 
rush" by the A, V., without doubt denotes tlie 
celebrated paper-reed of the ancients {Papyrus an-- 
ttquorum), a plant of the Sedge family, Cyperaoeae, 
which formerly was common in some parts of 
Egypt. Tile Hebrew word is found four times in 
the Bible Hilx. ii. 3 ; Is. xviii. 2, xxxv. 7 ; .lob viii, 
U). According to Bruce the modem Abyssinians 
use boats made of* the papyrus reed. The papyrus 
reed is not now found in Egypt ; it grows, how- 
ever, in 3yria. Dr. Hooker saw it on the banks 
of Lake Tiberias, a few miles north of the town. 
The papyrus plant {Papyrus antiquorum) has an 
angular stem from 3 to G feet high, though oee.i* 






iionally it graws to the height of 14 feet ; it has 
no leaves ; the flowers are in very small spikelets, 
which grow on the thread-like flowering branch lets 
which foim a bushy ciwn to each stem. 3. *Ar6th 
is translated “ paper-reed " in Is. xix. 7, the only 
passage where the pi. noun occurs; there is not the 
slightest authority for this rendering of the A. V. 
“ Arothf* says Kimchi, “ is the name ft) designate 
pot-herbs and green plants.’* It probably denotes 
the open grassy land on the banks of the Nile. 4. 
Kd/nehf the generic name of a reed of any kind ; it 
occui-s in numerous passages of the O. T., and some- 
times denotes the “ stalk ** of wheat (Gen. xli. 5, 
22), or the “ branches’* of the candlestick (Ex. xxv, 
and xxxvii.) ; in Job xxxi. 22. kAneh denotes the 
bone of the ai m between the ell^w and the shoulder 
(os humeri'). The word is variously rendered iu the 
A. V. by “ stalk," “ branch,” “ bone,” “ calamus,” 
“I’ced.” Strand {Flor, Falaest. 2S-60) gives the 
following names of the reed plants of Palestine : — 
Saocharum officinale, Cyperus papyrus {Papyrus 
emtiquorum), C, rotundas and C. esculentus, and 
Arundo scriptoria but no doubt the species are 
numerous. The Arundo donax, the A. Aegypti- 



aca(?) of Bove' is common on the banks of the Nile, 
and may perhaps be “ the statT of the bruised reed ” 
to which Sennacherib compared the power of Egypt 
(2 K.xviii. 21 ; Ez. xxix. G, 7). The thick stem of 
this reed may have been used as walking-staves by 
the ancient Orientals ; perhaps the measuiing-reed 
was this plant ; at present the dry culms of this 
huge grass are in much demand foi* flshing-rods, &c. 
Some kind of fragrant reed is denoted by the word 
kfnth (Is. xliii. 24 ; Ez. xxvii. 19; Cant. iv. 14), 
or more fully by k^nSh bdsem, see Ex. xxx. 23, or 
by hdneh hattdh, Jer. vi. 20 ; which the A. V. 
renders ** sweet cane,” and "-calamus.” It was of 
foreign importation (Jer. vi. 20). Some writera 
have sougiit to identify the kdneh bdsem with the 
Aoarus calamus, the “ sweet s^Wge.” Pr. Royle 
Con. D. B. 
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refers the Kdkct/ws hpwpanKos of Dioscorides to^ 
species of Andropogon, which he calls A» calamits 
arornaticus, a plant of remarkable fragrance, and a 
native of Central India. Still there is no necessity 
to refer the kSneh bdsem, or hattdb to the udKapos 
dpufiariuds of Dioscondes ; it may be represented 
by Dr. Hoyle’s plant or by the Andropogon Schoen- 
anthus, the lemon grass of India and Arabiou 

Beelai'alL One of the children of the province 
who went up with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 2). In 
Neh. vii. 7 he is called Baahiah, and in 1 £sd v. 8 
Rkksaias. 

BeeTins. This name occupies the place of 
Bigvai in Ezr. ii. 2 (1 Esd. v, 8). 

Beesai'as. The same as Reelaiau or Raamiah 
(1 Ksd. v. 8). 

Beftner. The refiner’s art was essential to the 
working of the precious metals. It consisted in 
the separation of the dross from the pure ore, 
which was effected by reducing the metal to a fluid 
state by the application of heat, and by the aid of 
solvents, such as alkali (Is. i. 25) or lead (Jer. vi. 
29), which, amalgamating with the dross, permitted 
the extraction of the unadulterated metal. The in- 
struments required by the I'efiner were a crucible or 
furnace, and a bellows or blow-pipe. The workman 
sat at his work (Mai. iii. 3) ; he was thus better 
enabled to watch the process, and let the metal 
run off at the proper moment. 

Beftige, Cities of. [Cities of Refuge.] 

Beg'em. A son of Jahdai (1 Chr. ii. 47). 

Beg'em-mel'eolL The names of Sherezer and 
liegem-melech occur in an obscure passage of Zecha- 
riah (vii. 2), They were sent on behalf of some ot 
the captivity to make inquiiies at the Temple con* 
cerning fasting. On referring to Zech. vii. 5, the 
expression ** the people of the land ” seems to indie* 
ate that those who sent to the Temple were not the 
captive Jews in Babylon, but those who had le- 
turued to their own country ; and this being the 
case it is probable that in ver. 2 " Bethel ” is to be 
taken as the subject, " and Bethel, i. e. the iuhabit- 
ants of Bethel, sent.” From its connexion with 
Sherezer, the name Regem-melech (lit. " king’s 
friend,” comp. 1 Chr. xxvii. 33), was probably an 
Assyrian title of office. 

Begion-roTind-about, the (v vfplx(»fpos). In 
the Old Test, it is used by the LXX. as the equi- 
valent of the singular Hebrew word hac-Ciccnr 
(literally " the round ”), which seems in its earliest 
oceuiTences to denote the circle or oasis of cultiva- 
tion in which stood Sodom and Gonioirah and the 
rest of the five ** cities of the Ciccar ” (Gen. xiii. 
10, 11, 12, xix. 17, 25, 28, 29; Deut. xxxiv. 3). 
In Matt. iii. 5 and Luke iii. 3 it denotes the popul- 
ous and flourishing region which contained the 
towns of Jericho and its dependencies, in the Jordan 
valley, enclosed in the amphitheatie of the hills of 
Qiuxrantana, It is also applied to the district of 
Gennesaret (Matt. xiv. 35; Mark vi. 65; Luke vi. 
37, vii. 17). 

Behabi'ah. The only son of Eliezer, the son of 
Moses (1 Chr. xxiii. 17, xxiv, 21, xxv?. 25). 

Beliob. L The father of Hadadezer king of 
Zobah, whom David smote at the Euphrates (2 &m, 
viii. 3, 12). — 2. A Levite, or family of Levites, who 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (N’eh.x. 11). 

Bo'hob. 1. The noi'thern limit of the exploration 
of the spies ('Num. xiii. 21). It is specified as being 
" as men come unto Hamath,” t. e, at the com- 
mencement of the territory of tliat name, by which 

a K 
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fin 'the early books of the Bible the ^reat valley 
of Lebanon* the Bika*ah of the prophe^^, and the 
BAku*a of the mcKiern Arabs, at^ems to be I'Oughly 
designated. This seems to lix the position of Rehob 
as not far from TeB el^Kady and Bania$. No 
tiace of the name of Rehob or Beth-rehob has yet 
bi^n met with in this direction. Dr. Robinson pro- 
poses to identify it with HMn. But this* though 
plansii>ie, has no certain basis. Inasmuch* how- 
ever, as Beth-rehob is distinctly stated to have been 
“ far from Zklon** (Judg. xviii. 28), it must be a 
distinct place fi’om— 2. one of the towns allotted 
to Asher (Josh. xix. 28).— 8. Asher contained an- 
other kehob (Josh., xix. 30) ; hut the situation of 
this, like the foimer, remains at present unknown. 

Behobo'axn, son of Solomon* by the Ammonite 
princess Nnamah K. xiv, 21, 31), and his suc- 
cessor (1 K, xi. 43\ From the earliest period of 
Jewish history we perceive symptoms that the con- 
federation of the tribes was but imperfectly ce- 
mented. The powerful Ephraim cojild iievei brook 
a position of inferiority. When Solomon’s strong 
hand was withdrawn the crisis came. Hehobo.im 
selected Shechern as the place of his coronation, pro- 
bably as «n act of concession to the Flphraimites, 
and perhaps in deference to the suggestions of those 
old and wise counsellors of liis father* whose advice 
he afterwards unhappily rejected. The people de- 
manded a remission of the severe burdens imposed 
by Solopion, and Rcholmm promised them an an- 
swer in three days, during wliich time he consulted 
firet his father's counsellors, and then the young 
men “ that were grown up with him* and which 
stood befoie him.” Rejecting the advice of the 
elders to conciliate the people at the beginning of | 
his reign* he returned as his reply the frantic bra- ' 
vado of his’coutemporaiies. Thereupon rose the 
formidable song of insurre<*tion, heard once before 
when the tribes quarrelled after David’s return from 
the war with Absalom. Rehoboam sent Adoram 
or Adoniram (1 K. iv. 6 ; 2 Sam. xx. 24) to i educe 
the rebels to reason, but he was stoned to death by 
them; wheieiipon the king and his atteiuUuits Red 
to Jerusalem. ISo far all is plain, but there is a 
doubt as to the part which Jeroboam took in these 
transactions. Accoiding to 1 K. xii. 3 he was 
summoned by the Ephiaimites fioin hlgypt to be 
their spokesman at Rehoboam ’s coronation, and 
actually made the speech in which a remission of 
burdens was lequestcd. But, in apparent contra- 
diction to this, we read in ver. 20 of the same 
chapter that after the success of the insurrection 
and Kehoboam’s flight, ** when all Israel heard that 
Jeroboam w'as come again, they sent and (*alied him 
unto the congi*egation and made him king.” But 
there is reason to think that ver. 3 has Wn inter- 
polated. On Rehoboam ’s return to Jerusalem he 
assembled an army of 1 80,000 men from the two 
faithful tribes of Judah and Benjamin, in the hope 
of reconquering Israel. The ex{)edition* however* 
was forbidden by the prophet bhemniah (IK. xii. 
24) : still during Rehoboara’s lifetime peaceful rela- 
tions beiwein Israel and Judah weie never restored 
(2 Chr. xii. 15; I K. xiv. 30). Rehoboam now 
occupied himself in strengthening the territories 
which remained to him, by building a number of 
forti esses (2 Chr. xi. 6-10), The pure woi'ship 
of God was maintained in Judah. But Rehoboam 
did not check the introduction of heathen abomina- 
tions into his capital : the lascivious worship of 
.Ashtoreth was ?.lbwed to exist by the side of the 
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true religion, ** Images ” were set up, and the worst 
immoralities were tolemted (I K. xiv, 22*24). 
These evils were punished and put down by the 
terrible calamity of an Egyptian invasion. In the 
.5th year of Rehoboam ’s reign the country was in- 
vaded by a host of Egyptians and other African 
nations under Shishak* numbering 1200 chariots, 
60,000 dtvalry, and a miscellaneous multitude ot 
infantry. The line of lortresses which protected 
Jerusalem to the W. and S. was forced, Jerusalem 
itself was taken, and Rehoboam hod to purchase an 
ignominious peace by delivering up all the treasures 
with which Solomon had adorned the temple and 
palace, including his golden shields, 200 of the 
laiger, and 300 of^the smaller size (1 K. x. 16,17). 
Shishak’s success is commemorated by sculptures 
discovered by Champoliion on the outside of the 
great temple at Karnak, where among a long list 
of captuied towns and provinces occurs the name 
Mekhi Judah (kingdom of Judah). After this 
great humiliation the moral condition of Jutlah 
seems to have improved (2 Chr. xii. 12), and the 
rest'of Rehoboam’s life to have been unmarked by 
any events of importance. He died H.c. 958, after 
a reign of 17 yoam, having ascended the throne 
IJ.C. 975 at the ago of 41 (1 K. xiv. 21 ; 2 Chr. xii. 
13). He had 18 wives, 60 concubines, 28 sons, 
and 60 daughters. 

Be'hoboth. The third of the seiies of wells dug 
by Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 22). The position of (Jeiar 
has not been detinitely ascert<uue<i, but it seems to 
have lain a few miles to the S. of Gaza and neaily 
due E. of Beersheba. A Wady Juliaihehf contain- 
ing the ruins of a town of the same name, with a 
laige well* is crossed by tlie road ft om K/ian en-NuUn 
to Hebron* by which Palestine is entered on. the 
South, it lies about 20 miles S.W. of Bir es^Sehn^ 
and more than that distance S. of the most piobable 
situation of Geiar. It theiefore seems unsafe with- 
out fuither proof to identify it with Rehoboth. 

Re'hoboth, the City. One of the ibur cities 
built by A.'ishur, or by Nimrod in Asshur, accoid- 
ing as this iliflicult passage is translated (Gt*n, x. 11), 
Nothing certain is known of its position. The 
name of Bahabeh is still attached to two places in 
the legion of the ancient Mesopotamia. They l.e, 
the one on the western and the other on the eastei n 
bank of the Euphrates, a few miles below the con- 
fluence of the K/iuljur. Both are said to contain 
extensive ancient remains. That on the eastern 
bank Imm the affix of tnaWt or royal, and this 
hxmscn ( Bibelwerk) and Kalisch {Genesis, 261) pro- 
liose lus the representative of Rehoboth. Its distance 
from Kalah-Shmjhat and Nitw'ud (neaily 200 
miles) is perhaps an obstacle to this identification. 
Sirll. Rawlinson suggests Selemiyah in the immed- 
iate neighbourhood of Kalah. 

Be'hoboth by the Biver. The city of a certain 
Saul or 8haul, one of tke eaily kings of the 
Edomites (Gen. xxxvi. 37 ; 1 Chr. i. 48). The 
affix, “ the river,” fixes the situation of Rehobotli 
as on the Euphrates. The name still remains at- 
tached to two spots on the Euphrates ; the one, 
simply Rahabeh, on the riglit bank* eight miles 
below the’ junction of the Khahiir, and about thiee 
miles west of the liver, the other four or fiv^e miles 
further down on the left bank. The latter is said 
to be called Rahabeh-malik, i. e, ** royal,” and is on 
this ground identified by the Jewish commentators 
with" the city of Saul. 

Belmni. 1. une of the “ childi'en of the prO- 
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vJnoe*' who went up from Babylon with Zerub- 
babel (Ezr. ii. 2).— 2. “ Rehum the chancellor*’ 
(Ezr. iv. 8, 9, 17, 23). He was perhaps a kind of 
lieutenant-governor of the province under the king 
of Pereia, holding apparently the same office as 
Tatnai, who is described in Ezr. v. 6 as taking part 
in a similar transaction, and is there called “the 
govemor on this side the river.**— 8. A Levite of 
the family of Bani, who assisted in mbuilding the 
walls of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 17).— 4. One of the 
chief of the people, who signed the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x. 25).— 6. A priestly family, or 
the head of a priestly house, who went up with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 3). 

Re'i. A }iei-son mentioned (i*) 1 K. i. 8 only) as 
having remained finn to David’s cause when Adoni- 
jah rebelled. Jerome states that he is the same 
with “Hiram the 2Jairite,** i.e, Ira the Jarite. 
Ewald suggests that Rei is identical with Raddai. 

Beins, t. e, kidneys, from the Latin renes. In 
the ancient system of physiology the kidneys were 
believed to be the seat of desire and longing, 
which accounts for their otlen being coupled with 
the heart (Ps. vii. 9, xxvi. 2 ; Jer. xi. 20, xvii. 
10, &c.). 

Bek'em. 1. One of the five kings or chieftains 
of Midian slain by the Israelites (Num. xxxi. 8 ; 
Josh. xiii. 21).— 2. One of the four sons of Hebron, 
and father of Shammai (1 Chr. ii. 43, 44). 

Bek'em. One of the towns of the allotment of 
Benjamin ( Jo.sh. xviii. 27 ;. No one ha.s attempted 
to identify it with any existing site. But may 
there not be a tmce of the name in Ain Karim, the 
well-known .spring west of Jerusalem ? 

BemaU'ah. The father of Pekah, captain of 
Pekahinh king of Israel, who slew his master and 
usuiped his throne (2 K. xv. 2.V37, x'Vi. 1, 5; 
2 Chr. xxviii. 6; Is. vii. 1-9, viii. 6). 

Bem'efh. One of the towns of I.'isachar (Josh, 
xix. 21), It is probably (though not certainly) a 
distinct place from the IIamoth of 1 Chr. vi. 73. 
A pla(;e lK*ai*ing the name of linmeh is found on the 
west of the track irom Samaria to Jenin, about 
6 miles N. of the former and 9 S.W. of the latter. 
But it appears to be too far south to be within the 
territory of Issacliar. 

Bem'mon. A town in the abptment of Simeon 
(Josh. xix. 7); elsewhere accuiately given in the 
A. V. as Kimmon. 

Bem'mon-Meth'oar. A place which formed one 
of the landmarks of the eastern boundary of the 
teiTitory of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 13 only). Methoar 
does not really form a part of the name ; but should 
be translated (as in the maigin of the A. V.) 

“ R. which I caches to Neah.” This Rimmon does not 
appear to have been known to Eusebius and Jerome, 
but it is mentioned by the early traveller Pandii, 
who says that it is called Rumanch, and stands an 
hour south of Sepphoris. If for south we read 
north, this is in clo.«ie agreement with the state- 
ments of Dr. Robinson and Mr. Van de Velde, who 
place Rummdneh on the 8. border of the Plain of 
Jiuttauf, 3 miles N.N.E. of Seffurieh, It is diffi- 
cult, however, to see how this can have been on the 
eastern boundary of Zebulun. 

Bmn'pluui (Acts vii. 43) ; and Chiun (Am. v. 
26) have been supposed to be names of an idol 
worshipped by jthe Israelites in the wilderness, but 
seem to be the names of two idols. Much diffi- 
culty has been occasioned by tl|is cori’esponding 
Mcurrence of two names so w'holly difieiont in 
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sound. The most reasonable opinion seemed to be 
that Chiun was a Hebrew or Semitic name, and 
Remphan an Egyptian equivalent substituted by the 
LXX. The former, mndered Saturn in the Syr., 
was compai-ed with the Arab, and Pera. kaiwdn^ 
“the planet Saturn.*’ Egyptology has, however, 
shown that this is not the true explanation. Among 
the foreign divinities worshipped in Egypt, two, the 
god RENPD, perhaps pronounced KEMPU, and the 
goddess KEN, occur together. Besides those di- 
vinities represented on the monuments of Egypt 
which have Egyptian forms or names, or l^th, 
others have foreign foims or names, or both. Of 
the latter, some appear to have been introduced at 
a very remote age. This is certainly the case with 
the principal divinity of Memphis, Ptah, the Egyp- 
tian Hephaestus. 'Fhe foreign divinities that seem 
to be of later intixxluction are not found throughout 
the religious records, but only in single tablets, or 
are otherwise very rarely mentioned, and two out 
of their four names are immediately recognised to be 
non- Egyptian. They are REN PU, and the goddesses 
KEN, ANTA, and ASTARTA. The first and 
second of these have foreign forms ; the .f-hird and 
fourth have Egyptian forms ; there would therefore 
seem to be an especially foreign character about the 
former two. 

Renpu, pronounced Rempu (?), is represented 
as an Asiatic, with the full beard and apparently 
the general type of face given .on the monuments 
to most nations east of Egypt, and to the REBD or 
Libyans. This type is evidently that of the She- 
mites. His hair is bound with a fillet, which is 
ornamented in front with the head of an antelope. 
KEN is represented jierfectly naked, holding in both 
hands corn, and standing upon a lion. « She is also 
called KETESH. A NAT A appears to be Analtis. 
ASTARTA is of course the Ashtoreth of Canaan. 
We have no clue to the exact time of the intro- 
duction of these divinities into Egypt, nor, except 
in one case, to any particular places of their wor- 
ship. Their names occur as early as the period of 
the xviiith and xixth dynasties, and it is therefore 
not improbable that they were introduced by the 
Shepherds. As to RENPD and KEN we can only 
offer a conjectuie. They occur together, and KEN 
is a form of the Syrian goddess, and also hears some 
i-elation to the Egyptian god of productivene.ss, 
KHEM. Their similarity to Baal and Ashtoreth 
seems strong, 'fhe naked goddess KEN would 
suggest such worship as that of the Babylonian 
Myiitta, but the thoroughly Shemite appearance of 
RENPU is rather in favour of an Arab source. The 
mention of CHIUN or REMPHAN as worshipped 
in the desert shows that this idolatry was, in part 
at least, that of foreigners, and no doubt of those 
settled in Lower Egypt. We can now endeavour to 
explain 'he pass.ages in which Chiun and Remphan 
occur. The Masoretic text of Amos v. 26 reads 
thus ; — “ But ye bare the tent [or * tabernacle *] 
of your king and Chiun your images, the star 
of your gods [or ‘your god*], which ye made 
for yourseIve.s.** In the LXX. wo find remark- 
able differences : it reads : Kal AvcAdiBere 
crKTiy^y 'f’ov MoXhXi “vh Jiffrpov rov Beov 
ifiwp ’PanpAv, robs rlnrovs abrwv ots irroifittar* 
iavTois, The Vulg. agrees with the Masoretic 
text in the ot^er of the clauses, though omitting 
Chiun or Remphan. A slight change in the Hebrew 
would enable us to read Molech (Malcam or Milcotn) 
instead of “ your king.** Beyond this it is ex* 
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tremely difficult to explain the diffemces. The 
substitution of Itemphan or Hephan for Chian has 
been explained bj supposing that the LXX. read 
*1 for ID in the Hebrew. The tent or tabernacle of 
Moloch is supposed by Gesenius to have been an 
actual tent, and he compares the Upd of the 

Carthaginians* But there is some dithculty in the 
idea that the Israelites carried about so latge an 
object for the purpose of idolatry, and it seems 
more lik.ely that it was a small model of a lai*ger 
tent or shrine. The reading Molech appears pre- 
ferable to “ your king." It is perhaps worthy 
of note that there is i-eason for supposing that 
Molech was a naifte of the planet &iturn, and 
that this planet was evidently supposed by the 
ancient translators to be intended tor Chiun and 
Ftemphan. The correspondence of Remphan or 
Raiphan to Chiun is extremely remarkable, and 
can, we think, only be accounted for by the sup- 
position that the LXX. translator or translators of 
the prophet had Egyptian knowledge, and being thus 
acquainted with the ancient joint woiship of Ken 
and Renpu, substituted the latter for the foitner, 
as they may have been unwilling to repeat the 
name of a foreign Venus. Fi-om the manner in 
which it is mentioned we may conjecture that the 
star of Remphan was of the same character as the 
tabeinacle of Molech, an object connected with false 
worship rather than an image of a false god. 

Bepb'ael. t>on of KSliemaiah, the hrstborn of 
Obed-edom (1 Chr. xxvi. 7). 

Be'phah. A son of Ephraim, and ancestor of 
JoshiM (I Chr. vii. 25). 

Bephai'ah. 1. The sons of Rephaiah appear 
among the descendants of Zorubbabel in I Chr. 
iii. 21.— 2. ,A Simeonite chieftain in the reign of 
Hezekiah (1 Chr. iv. 42;.— 3. Son of Tola, the son 
of Ishjichar (1 Chr. vii. 2).— 4. Son of Binea, and 
descendant of Saul (1 Chr. ix. 43).— 6. The son of 
Ilur, and ruler of a poition of Jerusalem (Neh. 
iii. 9). 

Bepli’aiiii. [ G i ants ] 

Beph'aim, the Valley of, 2 Sam. v. 18, 22, 
xxiii. 13 ; 1 Chr. xi. 15, xiv. 9 ; Is. xvii. !>. Also 
in Josh. XV. 8, ami xviii. 16, where it is translated 
in the A. V. “ the valley of the giants.” A spot 
which was the scene of some of David’s most re- 
markable adventures. He twice encountered the 
Philistines them, and inflicted a destruction on them 
and on tlieir idols so signal that it gave the place a 
new name. It was probably during the former of 
these two contests that the incident of the water of 
Bethlehem (2 Sam. xxiii. 13, &c,) occurred. The 
“ hold ” (ver. 14) in which David found himself, 
seems (though it is not clear) to have been the cave 
of Adullam. This narrative seems to imply that 
the valley of Rephaim was near Bethlehem. Jose- 
phus mentions it as “ the valley which extends (from 
Jeiiisalem) to the city of Bethlehem.” Since the 
latter part of the 16th cent, the name has been at- 
tached to the upland plain which stretches south of 
Jerusalem,., and is crosseil by the road to Bethlehem 
— the ei BOk'ah of the modern Arabs. But this, 
though appropriate enough as regards its proximity 
to Bethlehem, does not answer at all to tlve meaning 
of the Hebrew word Bmek, which appears always 
to designate an inclosed valley, never an open up- 
land plain like that in question. A jiosition N.W. 
of the city is adopted by Fiirst, apparently on the 
gjoiind of the terms of Josh xv. 8 and xviii. 16. 
And Tobler, in his last investigations, conclusively 
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wlopts the Whdy Dir Jasin, The valley aroean 
to derive its name from the ancient nation of the 
Rephaim. It may be a trace of an early settlement 
of theii's, possibly after they were driven from their 
original seats east of the Jordan by Chedorlaomer 
(Gen. xiv. 5). 

Bephi^im. Ex. xvii. 1, 8; xix. 2. The name 
means ‘‘rests" or “stays;” the place lies in the 
march of the Israelites from Egypt to Sinai. Its 
site is unknown. Lepsius’ view is that Mount 
Serbdl is tlie true Horcb, and that Rephidim is 
Wady Feiran, This would account for the ex- 
pectation of Hnding water here, which, however, 
from some unexplained cause failed. In Ex. xvii. 6, 
“ the rock in HoroV '* is named as the source of the 
water mii*aculously supplied. On the other hand, 
the language used Ex. xix. 1, 2, seems precise, as 
regards the point that the journey from Rephidim 
to Sinai was a distinct stage. The name Horeb is 
by Robinson taken to mean an extended range or 
region, some part of which was near to Rephidim, 
which he places at Wady esk Sheikh, running from 
N.E. to S.W., on the W. side of Qehel Fareia, op- 
|)ositc the northeiTi face of the modern Horeb. It 
joins the Wady Feiran. The exact spot of Robin- 
son’s Rephidim is a defile in the esh Sheikh visited 
and desciibed by Burckhardt as at about five hours* 
distance from where it issues from the plain Er 
Eftheh, narrowing between abrupt cliffs of blackened 
granite to about 40 feet in width. Here is also the 
traditional “ Seat of Moses.” The fertility and 
lichness of the Wady Feiran account, as Stanley 
thinks, for the Amalekites* struggle to retain pos- 
session against those "whom they viewed as in- 
trusive aggressors. This view seems to meet the 
iat|;e$t amount of possible conditions for a site of 
Sinai, • 

Bes'en is mentioned only in Gen. x. 12, where it 
IS said to have been one of the cities built by 
Asshiir, and to have lain between Nineveh and 
Calah.” Many wvitei s have been inclined to identify 
it with the Resina or Rheraena of the Byzantine 
authora, and of Ptolemy, which is most probably the 
modern Kas-cl-’ain. ’rhere aie no grounds, how- 
ever, for this identification, except the similarity of 
name. A far more probable conjecture was that of 
Bochari, who found Resen in the Larissa of Xeno- 
phon, which is most certainly the modern Nimmd, 
As, however, the Nimnid ruins seem really to re- 
present Cal A II, while those opposite Mosul are the 
remains of Nineveh, we must look for Resen in the 
tract lying between these two sites. Assyrian re- 
mains of some considerable extent are found in this 
situation, near the modern village of Selamiyeh, and 
it is perhaps the most probable conjecture that these 
represent the Resen of Genesis. * The later Jews 
appear to have identified Resen with the KileK- 
Shet'ghnt ruins, 

Besh'eph. A son of Ephraim and brother of 
Bephah (1 Chr. vii. 25), 

Bd'u. Son of Pcleg, in the line of Abraham's 
ancestor (Gen, xi, 18, 19, 20, 21 ; 1 Chr, i, 25), 

Beu'ben. Jacob’s firstborn child (Gen. xzix, 32), 
the son of Leah, apparently not bora till an un- 
usual interval had elapsed after the maraiage (3l), 
The notices of the patriarch Reuben in the Book 
of Genesis and the early Jewish traditional liter- 
ature are unusually fiequent, and on the whole 
give a favourable view of his disposition. To him. 
and him alone, tlie preservation of Joseph’s life ap- 
peara to have been due. His anguish the disap- 
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poai'anoe of' hk brother, and the frustxntion of hif. 
kindly artifice for delivering him (Gen. xxxvii. 22), 
his recollection of the minute details of the painful 
scene many yeai*s afterwards (xlii, 22), his offei- to 
take the sole responsibility of the safety of the bro- 
ther who had succeeded to Joseph's place m the 
family (xlii. 37), all testify to a warm and (for 
those i-ough times) a kindly nature. Of the re- 
pulsive crime which mars his history, and which 
turned the blessing of his dying father into a curse 
' — his adulterous connexion with Bilhah — we know 
from the Scriptures only the fact (Gen. xxxv, 22). 
These traits, slight as they are, are those of an 
aident, impetuous, unbalanced, but not ungenerous 
nature ; not crafty and cruel, 9s were Simeon and 
Levi, but rather, to use the metaphor of the dying 
patriarch, boiling up like a vessel of water ovei the 
rapid wood-Hre of the nomad tent, and as quickly 
subsiding into apathy when the fuel was with- 
drawn. At" the time of the migration into Egypt 
Keuben’s sons were four (Gen. xlvi. 9 ; 1 Chr.v.3). 
From them sprang the chief families of the tribe 
Num. XX vi, 5-11). The census at Mount Sinai 
Num. i. 20, 21, ii. 11) shows that at the Exodus 
the numbers of the tribe were 46,500 men above 
twenty years of age, and fit for active warlike sei^ 
vice. During the journey through the wilderness 
the position of Ileuben was on the south side of the 
Tabernacle. The “camp” which went under his 
name Avas formed of his own tribe, that of Simeon 
and Gad. The Jteubenites, like their relatives and 
neighbouns on the journey, the Gadites, had main- 
tained thiough the marqh to Canaan, the ancient 
calling of their forefathei*s. Their cattle accom- 
panied them in their flight from Egypt (Ex. xii. 38). 
It followed iiatuially that when the nation arrived 
on the open downs east of the Jordhn, the three 
tiibes of Iteuben, Gad, and the half of Manasseh, 
should prefer a request to their leader to be allowed 
to lemain in a place so jierfectly suited to their 
requirements. The part selected by Reuben had 
at that date the special name of “the Mishor,” 
with reference possibly to its evenness. Under its 
modern luime of the Belka it is still esteemed be- 
yond all others by the Arab sheepmastere. Accord- 
ingly, when the Reubenites and their fellows approach 
Moses with their request, his nlain objection is that 
by what they propose they will discourage the 
hearts of the children of Israel fiom going over 
Jordim into the land which Jehovah had given 
them (Num. xxxii. 7). It is only on their under- 
taking to fulfil their part in the conquest of the 
western country, the land of Canaan pioper, and 
thus satisfying him that their proposal was grounded 
in no selfish desire to escape a full share of the 
difficulties of the conquest, that Moses will consent 
to their jiroposal. From this time it seems as if a 
bar, not only the material one of distance, and of 
the intervening river and mountain- wall, but also 
of difference in feeling and habits, giadually grew 
up more substantially between the Eastern and 
Western tribes. The fii*8t act of the former after 
the completion of the conquest, and after they had 
taken part in the solemn ceremonial in the Valley 
between Ebal and Gerizim, shows how wide a gap 
already existed between their ideas and those of the 
Western tiibes. The pile of stones which they 
erected on the western bank of the Jordan to mark 
their boundary was erected in accordance with the 
unalterable habits of Bedouin trfiies both before and 
since. It was an act identical with that in which 
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Laban aiid Jacob engaged at parting, with tliat 
which is constantly ) performed by the Bedouins of 
the present day. But by the Israelites west of 
Jordan, who were fast relinquishing their nomad 
habits and feelings for those of more settled per- 
manent life, this act was completely misuuderst^^ 
and was construed into an attempt to set up a 
rival altar to that of the Sacred Tent. No judges 
no prophet, no hero of the tribe of Reu^n is 
handed down to us. In the dire extremity of thefr 
brethren in the north under Deborah and Barak, 
they contented themselves with debating the news 
amongst the streams of the Mighor ; the distant dis- 
tress of his brethren could not move Reuben, he 
lingered among his sheejifolds and preferred the 
shepherd's pipe and the bleating of the fiocks, to 
the clamour of the trumpet and the turmoil of 
battle. His individuality lades more rapidly than 
Gad’s. No j)erson, no incident, is recorded, to place 
Reuben before us in any distincter foim than as a 
member of the community (if community it can be 
called) of “the Reubenites, the Gadites, and the 
half-tribe of Manasseh” (1 Chr. xii. 37). Thus 
remote from the centi al seat of the iiatioaal govern- 
ment and of the national religion, it is not to be 
wondered at that Reuben relinquished the faith of 
Jehovah. The last historical notice which we pos- 
sess of them, while it records this fact, records also 
as its natural consequence that the Reubenites and 
Gadites, and the half-tribe of Manasseh were carried 
off by Pul and Tiglath-Pileser. 

Beu'el. 1. One of the sons of Esau, by his wife 
Babhemath, sister of Ishmael (Gen. xxxvi.4, 10, 13, 
17 ; 1 Chr. i. 35, 37).— 2. One of the names of 
Moses' father-in-law (Ex, ii, 18) j the same which, 
through adlierence to the LXX. form, is given in 
another fiassage of the A. V. Raguel.— 8. Father 
of Eliasaph, the leiider of the tribe of Gad, at the 
time of the census at Sinai (Num. ii, 14).— 4. A 
Benjamite, ancestor of Elah (1 Chr. ix. 8). 

]^'Timali. The concubiue of Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother (Gen. xxii. 24). 

BevelatioxL of St. John. The following subjects 
in connexion with this book seem to have the chiet 
claim for a place in this article: — A, CANONICAL 
At'TiioiUTV AND Authorship. B. Time and 
Place op Writing. C. Language. D, His- 
tory OP Interpretation. A. Canonical 
Authority and Authorship. — The question as 
to the canonical authority of the Revelation re- 
solves itself into a question of authoi'ship. Was 
St. John the Ajiostle and Evangelist the Avriter of 
the Revelation ? This question was first mooted by 
Dionysius of Alexandria. The doubt which he 
modestly suggested has been confidently proclaimed 
in modern times by Luther, and widely diffused 
through his influence. But the general belief of 
the mass of Christians in all ages has been in favour 
of St, John's authority. The evidence adduced in 
support of that belief consists of (1) the assertions 
of the author, and (2) historical tradition, (1) 'The 
author's description of himself in the 4st and 22nd 
chapters is certainly equivalent to an assertion that 
he is the Apostle, (a) He names himself simply 
John, without prefix or addition. He is also de- 
scribe as (6) a servant of Christ, (<?) ccc who ImiiI 
borne testimony as an eye-witness of the woixl of 
God and ofethe testimony of Christ — teims which 
were surely designed to identify him with the 
writer of the \erses John xix. 35, i. 14, and 1 John 
i. 2. He is (d) in Patmos for the word of God «uJ 
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t)i« testimony of .Tesus Christ, He is also (e) a 
feilow>saflerer with those whom he addresses, and 
(/) the authoiised channel of the most direct and 
important communication that was ever made to 
the seven churches of Asia, of which churches John 
the Apostle was at that time the spiritual governor 
and teacher. Lastly (^) the writer was a fellow* 
sei’vant of angels and a brother of piophets. All 
these marks are found united together in the Apostle 
John, and in him alone of ail historical pei'sons. 
A candid reader of the Revelation, if previously 
acquainted with St. John’s other writings and life, 
must inevitably conclude that the writer intended 
to be identified with*St. John. It is strange to see 
so able a critic as Liicke meeting this conclusion 
with the conjecture that some Asiatic disciple and 
namesake of the Apostle may have written the book 
in the course of some missionary labours or some 
time of sacred retirement in Patmos. Unless we 
are prepared to give up the veracity and divine 
origin of the whole book, and to treat the writer’s 
account of himself as a mere fiction of a poet trying 
to cover his own insignificance with an honoured 
name, we /nust accept that description as a plain 
statement of fact, equally credible with the rest of 
the book, and in harmony with the simple, honest, 
truthful character which is stamped on the face of 
the whole narmtive. Besides this direct assertion 
of 8t. Jolm’s authorship, there is also an implication 
nf it running through the book. Generally, the in- 
stinct of single-minded, patient, faithful students 
has led them to recognise not meiely the same 
Spirit as the source of this and other books of Holy 
Scripture, but also the same peculiarly-formed 
human instrument employed both in producing 
this book and the fourth Gospel, and in speaking 
the characteristic words and performing the cha- 
lacteristic actions recorded of St. John. (2) To 
come to the historical testimonies in favour of St. 
John’s authorship, (a) Justin Martyr, circ. 150 
A.D., says; — “A man among us whose name was 
John, one of the Apostles of Christ, in a revelation 
which was made to him, prophesied that the be- 
lievers in our Christ shall live a thousand years in 
Jerusalem. (6) The author of the Muratorian Frag- 
ment, circ. 170 A.D., speaks of St. John as the 
writer of the Apocalypse, (c) Melito of Sardis, 
circ. 170 A. D., wrote a treatise on the Revelation 
of John. Eusebius (AT. E. iv. 26) mentions this 
among the books of Melito which had come to his 
knowledge ; and it may be presumed that he found 
no doubt as to St. John’s authorship in the book of 
this ancient Asiatic bishop, {d) Theophilus, bishop 
of Antioch (circ. 180), in a controversy with Henno- 
genes, quotes passages out of the Revelation of John. 
ie) Irenaeus (circ. 195), apparently never having 
heard a suggestion of any other author than the 
Apostle, often quotes the Revelation as the work of 
John. The testimony of Irenaeus as to the author- 
ship of Revelation is perhaps more important than 
that of any other writer. (/) Apollonius (circ. 
200) of Ephef.us(?), in controversy with the Mon- 
tan ists of Phrygia, quoted ptssages out of the Re- 
velation of John, and nan'ated a miracle wrought by 
John at Ephesus, {g) Clement of Alexandria (circ, 
200) quotes the book as the Revelation of John, 
and as the work of an Apostle. (A) Tertullian 
(A.D. 207), in at least one place, quotes by name 
“ the Apostle John in the Apocalypse.” (i) Hip- 
p^lytus (circ. 230) is said, in the insenption on his 
stotue at Rome, to have composed an apology for 
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the Apocalypse and Gospel of St, John the Apostle. 
(j) Origen (circ, 233), in his Commentary on St. 
John, quoted by Eusebius (AT. E, vi. 25), says of 
the Apostle, “ he wrote also the Revelation." Tho 
testimonies of later writers, in the thii'd and fourth 
centuries, in favour of St. John’s authorahip of the 
Revelation,''are equally distinct and far more numei- 
ous. All the foregoing winters, testifying that the 
book came from an Apostle, believed that it was a 
part of Holy Scripture. It is also quoted as having 
canonical authority by Papias, Cypiian, and in tlie 
Epistle from the chui’ches of Lyons and Vienne, 
A.o. 177. It was admitted into the list of the 
Third Council of Cailhage, A.D. 397. Such is the 
evidence iii favour \>f St, John’s authorship and ol 
the canonical authority of this book. The ibllow- 
ing facts must be weighed on the other side. 
Marcion, who regarded all the Apostles except St. 
Paul as corrupters of the truth, rejected the 
Apocalypse and all other books uf the*N. T. which 
were not written by St. Paul. The Alogi, an obscure 
sect, circa 180 A.D,, rejected the Revelation, saying 
it was the work, not of John, but of Cerinthus. 
But the testimony which is considered the most im- 
portant of ail in ancient times against the Revelation 
is contained in a fragment of Dionysius of Alexandria, 
circa 240 A.D., the most influential and perhaps the 
ablest bishop in that age. The principal points in 
it aie these: — Dionysius testifies that some writers 
before him altogether repudiated the Revelation as 
a forgery of Cerinthus ; many brethren, however, 
prized it very highly, and Dionysius would not 
venture to reject it, but rp,ceived it in faith as con- 
taining things too deep and too sublime for his 
understanding. He would not say that John Mark 
was the writer, since it is not known that he was 
in Asia. He supposes it must be the work of some 
John who lived in Asia. To this extent, and no 
further, Dionysius- is a witness against St. John’s 
authorship. A weightier difficulty arises from the 
fact that the Revelation is one of the books which 
are absent from the ancient Peshito version. Euse- 
bius is remarkably sparing in his quotations from 
the “ Revelation of John,” and the uncertainty of 
his opinion about it is best shown by his statement 
in that it is likely that the Revelation was seen 
by the second John (the Ephesian presbyter), if 
any one is unwilling to believe that it was seen 
by the Apostle.” Jerome states that the Greek 
Churches felt, with respect to the Revelation, a 
similar doubt to that of the Latins respecting the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. B. Time and Place of 
Writing. — ^The date of the Revelation is given by 
the great majority of cntics as A.D. 95-97. The 
weighty testimony of Irenaeus is almost sufficient 
to prevent any other conclusion. He says: “It 
(•*. e, the Revelation) was seen no very long time 
ago, but almost in our own generation, at the close 
of Domitian’s reign." Eusebius also records that, in 
the persecution under Domitian, John the Apostle 
and Evangelist was banished to the island Patmos 
for his testimony of the divine word. There is no 
mention in any writer of the first three centuries 
of any otlier time or place. Unsupported by any 
historical evidence, some commentator have put 
forth the conjecture that the Revelation was written 
as early as the time of Nero. This is simply their 
inference from the style and contents of the book. 
It has been inferred from i. 2, 9, 10, tliat the Re- 
velation was wricteif in Ephesus, immediately after 
the Apostle’s ixiturn from Patmos. But the style 
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in which the messages to the seven Cimi ches are de* 
livered rather suggests the notion that the book was 
written in Patmos. C. Language. — ^'Fhe doubt 
first suggested by Harenberg, whether the Itevela- 
tion was written in Aramaic, has met with little or 
no reception. The silence of all ancient writers as 
to any Aramaic original is alone a suflicient answer 
to the suggestion. Liicke has also collected internal 
evidence to show that the original is the Greek of a 
Jewish Christian. Liicke has also examined in 
jninute detail the peculiarities of language wiiich 
obviously distinguish the Revelation from every 
other book of the New Testament. And in subse- 
quent sections he urges with g^-eat force the dif- 
ference between the Revelation on one side and the 
fourth Gospel and first Epistle on the other, in 
respect of tlieir style and composition and the 
mental character and attainments of the writer of 
e.'ich. Hengstenberg, in a dUsertiition appended to 
liis Commentary, maintains that they aie by one 
writer. Jt may be admitted tliat the Revelation 
has many sui*prisiug grammatical peculiarities. But 
much of this is accounted for by the fact that it was 
probably written down, as it was seen, “ in the 
Spirit,” whilst the ideas, in all their novelty and 
vastness, hlled the Aj)ostle*s mind, and retideied 
him less capable of attending to forms of speech. 
I). Interpretation. — A short account of the 
diircrent directions in which attempts have been 
made to interpiet the Revelation, is all that can be 
given in tliis place. The interval between the 
Apostolic age and that of Constantine has been 
vailed the Chiliastic period lof Apocalyiitic iuteipret- 
ation. The visions of St. John were chiefly le- 
garded as representations of general Christian truths, 
scarcely yet embodied in actual facts, for the most 
part to be exemplified or fulfilled in Ihe reign of 
Antichrist, the coming of Christ, the millennium, 
and the day of judgment. The only extant sys- 
tematic interpretations in tliis period, are the iuter- 
pulated Commentary on the Ivevelation by the 
martyr Victorinus, cir. 270 a.d., and the disputed 
Treatise on Antichrist by Ripjwlytus. But the 
prevalent views of that age are to be gathered also 
from a passage in .Justin Martyr, f'lom the later 
books, especially the fifth, of Ij*enaeus, and from 
various scattered passages in Tertulliaii, Origen, and 
Metliodius. The general anticipation of the last 
days of the world in Lactantius, vii. 14-25, has 
little direct reference to the Revelation. Immed- 
iately after the triumph of Constantine, the Chris- 
tians, emancipated from oppression and peisecution, 
i.nd dominant and prosperous iu their tuim, began to 
lo.se their vivid expecbition of our Lord's sjxjcdy 
Advent, and their spiritual conception of His 
kingdom, and to look upon the temporal suprem- 
acy of Christianity as a fulfilment of the pro- 
mised reign of Christ on earth. The Roman em- 
pire become Christian was regarded no longer as 
the object of prophetic denunciation, but us tlie 
scene of a millennial development. This view, how- 
ever, was soon met by the figurative interpi«tation 
of the millennium as the reign of Christ in the hearts 
of all true believers. As the barbarous and heret- 
ical invaders of the falling empire appeared, they 
were regarded by the suffering Christians as ful- 
filling the woes denounced in the Revelation, The 
chief commentaries belonging to this period are 
tliat which is ascribed to Tichoniijp, circ. 390 A.D. ; 
Primasius, of Adrumetum in Africa, a.d. 550; 
Andreas of Ci’ete, circ. 650 A.D., Arethas of Cappa- 
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docia and Oecumeuius of Thessaly in Hie 10th cen< 
tuiy ; the Exptanatw Apoc, in the w’orks of Bede, 
a.d. 7.^5; the Expositio of Beiengaud ; the Com- 
mentary of Haymo, a.d. 853 ; a short Treatise on 
the Seals by Anselm, bishop of Havilberg, a.d. 1145 ; 
the Expoaitio of Abbot Joachim of Clalabria, A.D. 

1 200. The views to which the reputation of Abbot 
Joachim gave currency became the foundation of 
that great historical school of interpretation, which 
up to this time seems Hie most popular of all. 
Modern interpreters are genei’ally placed in thi'ee 
great divisions, a. The Historical or Ccntinucus 
expositors, in whose opinion the Revelation is a 
progressive histoiy of the fortunes of the Church 
fVom the first century to the eud of time. 6. The 
Praeterist expositors, who are of opinion that the 
Itevelation has been almost, or altogether, fulfilled 
in the time which has pa.ssed since it was written ; 
that it refei-s principally to the triumph of Christ- 
ianity over Judaism and Paganism, signalised in 
the downfall of Jerusalem and of Rome. c. The 
Futurist expositoi’s, who.se views show a stiong re- 
action against some extiavagances of the two pre- 
ceding schools. They believe that the wHoIe book, 
excepting perhaps the first three chapters, refers 
principally, if not exclusively, to events which are 
yet to come. Each of these three schemes is open 
to objection. In conclusion, it may be stated that 
two methoils have been proposed by which the 
student of the Revelation may escape the incon- 
gruities and fallacies of theditfeient interpretations, 
whilst he may derive edification from whatever 
truth they contain. Jt has been suggested that the 
book may be regarded as a prophetic poem, dealing 
in general and inexact descriptions, much of which 
may be set down as poetic imagery, meTe embellish- 
ment. But such a view would be difficult to recon- 
cile with the Iielief that the book is an inspired 
prophecy. A better suggestion is made, or ratlier is 
revived, by Dr. Arnold in his Sennons Chi the Filter- 
pretation of Prophecy \ that we should bear in mind 
that predictions have a lower historical sense, as well 
as a higher spiritual sense ; that there may be one or 
more than one typical, impel feet, liistorical fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy, in each of whicli the higher 
spiritual fulfilment is shadowed forth more or less 
di.stinctlv. 

Bez'eph. One of the places which Sennachetib 
mentions, in liis taunting message to Hezekiali, as 
having been destroyed by his predecessor (2 K. xix. 
12; Is. xxxvii. 12). It is perhaps mentioned by 
Ptolemy (v. 1 5) under the name of 'Priirdipa. 

Bei'ia. An Asherite, of tlie sous of (Jila (1 Chr. 
vii. 39). 

Bezln. I. A king of Damascus, contemporary 
with Pekah in Israel, and with Jotham and Aha* 
111 Judaea. He attacked Jotham during tlie latter 
pin t of his reign (2 K. xv. 37) ; but his chief war 
was with Ahaz, whose teiritories he iuvaded, in 
company with Pekah (about B.C. 741). The com- 
bined army laid siege to Jerusalem, where Ahaz was, 
but “ could not prevail against it" (Is.Vii. 1 ; 2 K. 
xvi. 5). Rezin, however, “ recovered Elath to 
Syria" (2 K. xvi. 6). Soon after this he was at- 
tacked, defeated, and slain by Tiglath-Pilaser IL, 
king of Assyria (2 K. xvi. 9; compare Tiglath- 
Pileser's own insindptions, where the defeat of Rezin 
and the destrSetion of Damascus are distinctly meiv- 
tioned).— 2. One of the families of the Nethinim • 
(Ezr. ii. 48 ; Neh. vii. 50). 

Bez'on. The son of Eliadah, a Syrian, who when 
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* David defeated Hadadezer king of Zobah, put him- 
self at the head of a hand of freebooters and set up 
a petty kingdom at Damascus (1 K. xi. 23). 
Whether he was an officer of Hadadezer, who, fore- 
seeing the desti*uction which David would inflict, 
prudently escaped with some followers ; or whether 
he gathered his band of the remnant of those who 
survived the slaughter, does not appear. The latter 
is more probable. The settlement of Kezon at 
Damascus could not have been till some time after 
the disastrous battle in which the power of Hadadezer 
was broken, for we are told that David at the same 
time defeated the army of Damascene Syrians who 
came to the relief of Hadadezer, and put garrisons in 
Damascus. From his position at Damascus Rezon 
harassed the kingdom of Solomon dunng his whole 
reign. The name is Aramaic, and Ewald compai'es 
it with Hezin. 

Rhe'gium. The mention of this Italian town 
< which was situated on the Bvuttian coast, just at 
the southern entrance of the straits of Messina) 
occui-s quite incidentally (Acts xxviii, 13) in the 
account of St. Paul’s voyage from Syracuse to 
Puteoli, after the hhipwreck at Malta. By a curious 
coincidence the figures on its coins ai-e the very 
“ twin brother which gave the name to St. Paul’s 
ship. As to the history of the place, it was orig- 
inally a Greek colony : it was miserably destroyed 
by Dionysius of Syracuse: from Augustus it re- 
ceived advantages which combined with its geo- 
graphical position in making it impoi-feint through- 
out tlie duration of the Roman empire. The modern 
Beggio is a town of 10,000 inhabitants. Its dis- 
tance across the straits from Messina is only about 
six miles. 

Bhe'sa, son of Zorobabel in the genealogy of 
Christ (Luke iii. 27). Lord A. Heiwey has ingeni- 
oiisly conjectured that Rhesa is no person, but merely 
the title AJosA, i. e. ** Prince,” originally attached to 
the name of Zerubbabel. 

Sho'da, the name of a maid who announced 
Peter’s arrival at the door of Mary’s house after his 
miraculous release from prison (Acts xii. 18). 

Khodes. The history of this island is so illustri- 
ous that it is interesting to see it connected, even in 
a small degree, with the life of St. Paul. He touched 
there on his return voyage to Syria fi om the third 
missionary journey (Acts xxi. 1). Rhodes is immed- 
iately opposite the high Carian and Lycian head- 
lands at the S.W. exti emity of the peninsula of Asia 
Minor. Its position has had much to do with its 
history. Its real eminence began (about 400 B.O.) 
with the founding of that city at the N.E. extremity 
of the island, which still continues to be the capital. 
After Alexander’s death it entered on a glorious 
period, its material prosperity being largely de- 
veloped, and its institutions deserving and obtaining 
general esteem. As we appi’oach the time of the 
consolidation of the Roman ^wer in the Levant, we 
have a notice of Jewish rasidents in Rhodes (1 Macc. 
XV. 23). The Romans, after the defeat of Antiochus, 
during some time, to Rhodes oeiiain dis- 
tricts on the mainland. Its Byzantine history is 
again eminent. Under Constantine it was the me- 
tropolis of the “ Province of the Islands.” It was 
the last place where the Christians of the East held 
out against the advancing Saracens: and subse- 
quently it was once more famous as the home and 
foi'ti’ess of the Knights of St. John. 

Bhod'oeus, a Jew who betrayed the plans of his 
countrymen to Antiochus Eupator (2 Macc, xiii. 21). 


Bhod'QS, 1 Macc. xv. 23. [Rhodes.] 

Biba'iy the father of Ittai the Benjamite of 
Gibeah (2 Sam. xxiii. 29 ; 1 Chr. xi. 31). 

Bib'lfdl. 1* One of the landmarks on the eastein 
boundary of the land of Israel, as specified by Moses 
(Num. xxziv. 11). Its position is noted in this 
passage with much precision. It was immediately 
between Shephatn and the sea of Cinnereth, and 
on the “east side of the spring.” Unfoitunately 
Shepham has not yet been identified, and which of 
the great fountains of northern Palestine is intended 
by “ the spring ” is uncortain. It seems hardly 
possible, without entirely disarranging the specific- 
ation of the bound^/Ty, that the Riblah in question 
can be the same with the ** Riblah in the land of 
Hamath,” which is mentioned at a much later 
period of the history.— 2. Riblah in the land of 
Hamath, a place on the great road between Pales- 
tine and Babylonia, at which the kings of Baby- 
lonia were accustomed to remain while directing 
the operations of their amiies in Palestine and 
Phoenicia. Here Nebuchadnezzar waited while the 
sieges of Jerusalem and of Tyie were being con- 
ducted by his lieutenants (Jer. xxxiz. 5, 3, lii. 9, 
10, 26, 27 ; 2 K. xxv. 6, 20, 21). In like manner 
Pharaoh-Necho, after his victory over the Babyl- 
onians at Cai’chemish, returned to Riblah and sum- 
moned Jehoahaz from Jerusalem before him (2 K. 
zxiii. 33). This Riblah has no doubt been dis- 
covered, still retaining its ancient name, on the 
right (east) bank of the el Asg (Orontes), upon the 
great road which connects Baalbek and about 

35 miles N.E. of the foimer and 20 miles S.W. of 
the latter place. 

Biddle. The Hebrew word is derived from an 
Arabic root meaning “ to bend oft’,” “ to twist,” 
and is used for artifice (Dan. viii. 23), a pioverb 
(Prov, i. 6), a song (Ps. xlix. 4, Ixxviii. 2), an 
oracle (Num. xii. 8), a parable (Ez. xvii. 2), and 
in general any wise or intricate sentence (Ps. xciv, 
4 ; Hab. ii. 6, &c.), as well as a riddle in our sense 
of the word (Judg. xiv. 12-19). The riddles which 
tlie queen of Sheba came to ask of Solomon (1 K. 
X. 1 ; 2 Chr. ix. 1) were rather “ hai-d questions ” 
referring to profound enquiries. Solomon is said, 
however, to have . been very fond of the riddle 
proper. The word cilviyfia occurs only once in the 
N.T. (1 Cor. xiii. 12, “darkly;” comp. Num. xii. 
8) ; but, in the wider meaning of the word, many 
instances of it occur in our Lord’s discouraes. We 
know that all ancient nations, and especially Ori- 
entals, have been fond of riddles. We find tiaces 
of the custom among the Arabs (Koran xxv. 35), 
and indeed several Arabic books of riddles exist; 
but these are rather emblems and devices than what 
we call riddles, although they are very ingenious. 
They were' also known to the ancient Egyptians, 
and were especially used in banquets both by Greeks 
and Romans. Riddles were generally proposed in. 
verse, like the celebrated riddle of Samson, which, 
however, was properly no riddle at all, because the 
Philistines did not prasess the only clue on which 
the solution could depend. Junius distinguishes 
between the greater enigma, where the allegory or 
obsenre intimation is continuous throughout the 
passage (ns in Ez. xvii. 2) ; and the lemr enigma, 
where the difficulty is concentrated in the peculiai- 
use of some one word. It only remains to notice 
the single instance^f a riddle occurring in the N.T., 
viz, the number of the beast This belongs to a 
class of ilddles very common among Egyptian 
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iiysticSy iJie Gnosticsi some of tho Fathers, and the 15). Such rings Wei’s worn not only by men, but 
Jewish Cabbalists. The latter called it Getnatn/U by women (Is, iii. 21), and are eni?me» \ted among 
(i.e. 76 «jU€TpIa), of which instances may be found the articles presented by men and women for the 
inCarpsov. The most exact analogies to the enigma service of the tabernacle (Ex. xxxv. 22). The 
on the name of the beast are to be found in the signet-ring was worn on the right hand (Jer. nfl. 
io-called Sibylline verses. It would be^ absurd to | 24). We may conclude, from Ex. xxviii. 11, that 
doubt that St. John (not greatly removed in time j the rings coutained a stone engi aven with a device, 
from the Christian foi-gers of the Sibylline verses) j or with the owner's name. The custom appears 
intended some ivcunc as an answer to the number also to have prevailed among the Jews of the 
66G. The true answer must be settled by the Apostolic age ; for in James ii. 2, a rich man is de- 
Apo^lyptic commentators. scribed as not simply “ with a gold ring,*' as in 

Bim'mon, a Benjamite of Beeroth, the father of the A.V., but “ golden-rineed.’* 

Rechab and Baauah, the murderers of Ishbosheth 


(2 Sam. iv. 2, 5, 9). , 

Rim'mon, a deity worshipp^ by the Syrians of 
Damascus, where there was a temple or house of 
Iximmon (2 K. v. 18). Serarius reters the name to 
the Heb. rimmorit a pomegmnate, a fi uit saci'ed 
to Venus, who is thus the deity worshipped under 
this title. Ui'sinUs explains Kimmon as the pome- 
granate, the emblem of the fertilising principle of 
nature, the pei’sonified natura naturanSj a symbol 
of frequent occurrence in the old religions. But 
Soldeti rejects this derivation, and pro|K)ses iiisteiid 
that Rimmou is from the root to be high,** 

and signiHe.s ** most high,” like the Phoenician 
EHourij and Heb. *ely6n, Moveis reganls Kimmon 
as the abbreviated form of Hadad-Kimmon, Hadad 
being the suii-god of the Syrians. Combining this 
with tlie ]K)mogianate, which was his symbol, 
Hadad-liiminon would then be the sun-god of the | 
late summer, who ripens the pomegranate and other | 
fruits. ' I 

Bim'moil, a city of Zebulun belonging to the ' 
Meiarite Levites (I Chr. vi. 77). it is not im- 
possible that Dimnaii (Josh. xxi. 115) may have 
been originally Kimmon, as the D and' K in Hebrew 
are notoriously easy to confound. 

Bim'liLOXL, a town in the southern portion of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 32), allotted to Simeon (Josh. xix. 
7 ; 1 Chr. iv. 32). In each of the above lusts the 
name succee<ls that of Aiu, also one of the cities of 
Judah and Simeon. In the catalogue of the plaws 
leoccupied by the Jews after the return from 
Babylon (Neh. xi. 29) tlie two aie joined, and 
appear in the A.V. as Eii-Riiymon. No trace of 
Kimmon has been yet discovered in the south of 
Palestine. True, it is mentioned in the Omniasticon 
of Eusebius and Jerome ; but they place it 15 
miles north of Jerusalem, obviously conlouudiug it 
witli the Rock Kimmon. 

Bim'nioxi Pa'res, the name of a march-station , 
in the wilderness (Num. xxxiii. 19, 20). No place , 
now known has been iden tided with it. j 

Bim'mon, the Bock, a cliff or inaooessible 
natural fastness, in which the six hundred Ben- | 
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Bin 'nail, one of the sons of Shimon in an obscure 
genealogy of the descendiiuts of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 
20 ).^ 

Bi'phath, the second son of Oomef, and the 
brother of Ashkenaz and Togarmah (Gen. x. 3). 
The Hebrew text in 1 Chr. i. 6 gives the form 
Diphath, but this arises out of a clerical erior. 
The name itself has been variously identified with 
that of the Khipaean mountains, the river Khebos 
in Bithynia, the Khibii, a people living ea^twai'd ol 
the Caspian Sea, and the liipheaiis, the ancient 
name of the Paphlagonians. The weight of opinion 
is, however, in favour of the Khipaean mountains, 
which are identified with the Carpathian I'ange in 
the N.E. of Dacia. 

Bu'sah, a march-station in tlic wiltfcraess (Num. 
xxxiii. 21, 22). It has been considered identical 
with Rasa in the Penting, Itiner,, 32 Roman miles 
from Allah (Elah) ; but no site has l^een identified 
with it. 

Bith'mall, a march-station in the wilderness 
(Num. xxxiii. 18, 19), probably N.E. of Hazeroth. 

Blver. In the sense in which we employ the 
word, viz. for a perennial stream of considerable 
size, a river is a much rarer object in the East 
than in the West. With the exception of the 
Jordan and the Litany, the streams of the Holy 
Land are either entirely dried up in the summer 
months, and converted into hot lanes of glai’ing 
stones, or else reduced to very small streamlets 
deeply sunk in a narrow bed, and concealed from 
view by a dense growth of shrubs. For the various 
as|)ect8 of the streams of tlie country which such 
conditions inevitably produced, the ancient Hebrews 
had very exact terms, which tliey employed habitu- 
ally with much precision. 1. For the pierennial 


the name is still found attached to a village perched , xxiv, 6 j 2 Sam. x. 16, &c. &c.). It is never ap- 
011 the summit of a conical chalky hill, visible in all plied to the fleeting fugitive torrents of Palestine, 
diiections, and commanding the whole country. | 2. The tenn for these is nachal, for which our 
Bing. The ring w«s regarded as an indispens- 1 translators have used promiscuously, and tome- 
able article of a Hebrew’s attire, inasmuch as it times almost alternately, “ valley,’* “ brook,” and 
contained his signet. It was hence the symbol of “ river.” Nb one of these words expresses the thing 
authority, and as such was prasented by Pharaoh inteuded.; but the tenn “ brook” is p^uliaily un- 
to Joseph ^^Gen. xli. 42), by Ahasuerus to Haman j happy. Many of the wadys of Palestine are deep, 
* Esih. iii. 10), by Antiochus to Philip (1 Macc. vi. abnipt chasms or leuts in the solid lock of the 
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hills, and have a savage, gloomy aspect, far re- 
raovtMi from that of an English brook. Unfortun- 
ately our hmguage does not contain any single 
word which has l^th the meanings of the Hebrew 
nackal and its Arabic equivalent wady^ which can 
be used at once for a dry valley and for the stream 
which occasionally flows through it. 3. a 

word of Egyptian origin, appli^ to the ICile only, 
and, in the plural, to the canals by which the Kile 
water was distributed throughout Egypt, or to 
streams having a connexion with that coimtiy. 

4. Yubalt from a root signifying tumult or fulness, 
occurs only six timos, in four of which it is ren- 
dered “ liver,” viz. Jcr. xvii. 8 ; Dan. viii. 2, 3, 6. 

5. Peleg, used for the streams employed in ai tificial 
irrigation. 6. Aphik, a torrent, may signify any 
rush or body of water. 

Biver of Egypt Two Hebrew terms are thus 
rendered m the A.V, l. Kehar miisraim (Gen. 
XV. 18), “ the river of Egj’pt,” that is. the Nile, 
and here the Pelusiac or easternmost biunch. 
2. Naohal mitsraim (Num. xxxiv. 5 ; Josh. xv. 
4, 47 ; 1 K. viii. 65 ; 2 K. xxiv. 7 ; Is. xxvii. 
1 2, in th^ last passage translated “ the stream of 
Kgypt”). It IS the common opinion that this 
second term designates a desert stream on the 
border of Egypt, still oeciisioniilly flowing in the 
valley called WAdi-l-*Aieesh. The centre of the 
valley is occupied by the bed of this torrent, which 
only flows alter rains, as is usual in the desert 
valleys. This stream is first mentioned as the point 
wheie the southern border of the Piomised Land 
touched tlie Me<Iiterranean, which foimed its westeni 
border (Num. xxxiv. 3-6). In the later histoiy we 
find Solomon’s kingdom extending from the “ enter- 
ing in of Hathath unto the river of Egypt” (IK. 
viii. 66), and Egypt limited in the same manner 
where the loss of the ejustern provinces is men- 
tioned (2 K, xxiv. 7). In ceitain pai’allel pas- 
sages the Nile is distinctly sjiecified instead of “ the 
Nachal of Egypt” (Gen. xv, 18; comp. Josh. xiii. 
2, 3). If, with the generality of critics, we think 
that the Nachal-Mizraiin is the Wadi-1-’ A reesli, we 
must conclude that the name Shihor is also applied 
to the latter, although elsewhere designating the 
Nile, for we liave seen that Nachal-Mizraira and 
Shihor are used interchangeably to designate a 
stream on tlie border of the Promised Land. The 
word Nachal may be cited on either side. Cer- 
tainly in Hebrew it is mther used for a torient or 
stream than for a river; but the name Nachal- 
Mizrnim may come from a lost dialect, and the 
puiallel Arabic word wddee. though ordinarily used 
for valleys and their winter-torrents, as in the case 
of the WAdi-I-’Areesh itself, has been employed 
by the Arabs in Spain for true rivers, the Guadal- 
quivir, &c. It may, however, be suggested, that 
in Nachal-Mizraim we have the ancient form of 
the Neel-Misr of the Arabs, and that Nachal was 
adopted from its similarity of sound to the original 
of NeiAos. 

Bis'pall, d’oncubine to king Saul, and mother of 
his two sons Armoni and Mephibosheth. Like many 
others of the prominent female characters of the 
Old Testament^ — Ruth, Rahab, Jezebel, &c. — Rizpab 
would seem to have been a foreigner, a Hivite, de- 
scended from one of the ancient worthies of that 
nation, Ajah or Aiah, son of Zibeon, tvhose name 
and fame are preserved in the Ishmnelite recoid of 
Gen. xxxvi. After the death of Saul and odciipn- 
Uen of the countiy west of the Jordan by the Phi- 
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listines, Hizpah accompanied the other meinbei's of 
the royal family to their new residence at Mahauaiiu ; 
and it is here that her name is first intinduced to 
us as the subject of an accusation levelled at Abner 
by Ishbosheth (3 Sam. iii. 7). We heai- notliing 
more of Rizpah till the tragic story which has made 
her one of the most familiar objects to young and 
old in the whole Bible (2 Sam. xxi. 8-11). Eveiy 
one can apprei-iatt.^ the love and endurance with 
which the mother watched over the bodies of her 
two sous and her five relatives, to save them from 
ail indignity peculiarly painful to the whole of the 
ancient world (.see Ps. Ixxix. 2). But it is ques- 
tionable whethei- ^lie ordinary conception of the 
scene is accurate. 'I’he seven victims were not, as 
the A. V. implies, “ hung they were crucified 
The seven crosses weic planted in the rock on the 
top of the sacred bill of Gibeah, The victims were 
sacrificed at the beginning of barley harvest — the 
sacred and festal time of the Passovei* — and in the 
full blaze of the summer sun they hung till the 
full of the periodical rain in 'October. Dui ing the 
whole of that time Rizpah remained at the foot of 
the crosses on whicli the bodies of her sons weie 
exposed : the Mater dolorosa^ if the expression may 
be allowed, of the ancient dispensation. 

Boad This word occurs but once in the Au- 
thorised Version of the Bible, viz. in 1 Sam. xxvii. 

10, where it is used in the sense of “raid” or 
“ inroad.” 

Bobbery. Whether in the larger sense of plun- 
der, or the move limited sense of theft, system- 
atically organised, robbeiy has ever been one of the 
principal employments of the nomad tribes of the 
East. From the time of Jshmael to tlie present day 
the Bedouin has been a “ wild man,” and a robber 
by tiade (Gen. xvi. 12). An instance of an enter- 
prise of a truly Bedouin character, but distin- 
guished by the exceptional features belonging to its 
principal actor, is seen in the night- foray of David 
(1 8am. xxvi. 0-12). Predatory inroads on a large 
scale are seen in the incui’sions of the Sabaeans and 
Chaldaeaus on the property of Job (Job i. 15, 
17); the revenge couplet! with plunder of Simeon 
and Levi (Gen. xxxiv. 28, 29) ; the reprisals of the 
Hebrews upon the Midianites (Num. xxxi. 32-54;, 
and the fieijuent and often jirolonged invasions of 
‘spoilers” upon the Israelites (Judg. ii. 14, vi. 3, 
4 ; 1 Sam. xi., xv. ; 2 Sam. viii,, x. ; 2 K. v. 2 ; 

1 Chr. V. JO, 18-22). Similar disorder in the 
country, complained of moie than once by the pro- 
phets (Hos, iv, 2, vi. 9 ; Mic. li. 8), continued more 
or less through Maccabacan down to Roman times. 
In the later history also of the country the robbers, 
or sicarii, together with their leader, John of 
Gischala, played a conspicuous part. The Mosaic 
law on the subject of theft is contained in Ex. xxii. 
There seems no reason to suppose that tlie law 
underwent any alteration in Solomon’s time. Man- 
stealing was punishable with death (Ex. xxi. 16; 
Deut. xxiv. 7). Invasion of right in land was 
strictly forbidden (Deut. xxvii. 17 ; Is. v. 8 ; Mic. 

11. 2). 

Bobo'aiUy Ecclus. xlvii. 23 ; Matt. i. 7. [Rkiio- 
BOAM.] 

Boe, Boebuck (Heb. tzihU m-; tiMyydh, f.). 
There seems to be little or no doubt that the Heh. 
word, which occui-s frequently in the O.'l'., denotes 
some species of imtelope, piobably the Gaxeiia 
dorcas, a native of Egypt and North Africa, or the 
G. Arabka of Syria and Arabia, which appears U 
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be a variety only of the dorcas. The gazelle was 
allowed as food (Deut. xii. 15, 22, &c.) ; it is men- 
tioned as veiy fleet of/oot (2 Sam. ii. 18; 1 Chr. 
xii. 8) ; it was hunted (Is. xiii. 14 ; Prov. vi. 5) ; 
it was celebrated for its loveliness (Cant. ii. 9, 17, 
viii. 14). The gazelle is found in Egypt, Barbju y, 
and Svria. * 



Qtuella Arabiea, 


Ro'gelim, the residence of Bai’zillai the Gileadite 
^2 Sam. xvii. 27, xix. 31) in the highlands east of 
Joi-dun. Nothing is said to guide us to its 
situation. 

Boh'gah, an Asherite, of the sons of Shamer 
(1 Chr. vii, 34). 

Ro'imtia. Uehum 1 (1 Esd. v. 8). 

Boll. A book in ancient fimes consisted of a 
single long strip of paper or pai’chment, which was 
usually kept rolled up on a stick, and w«is unrolled 
when a person wishecl to re<ad it. Hence aiose the 
term megillah, from gdlal^ “ to roll,’* strictly an- 
swering to the Latin volumen, whence comes our 
volume. The use of the term megillak implies, of 
course, the existence of a soft and pliant material, 
pei'haps parchment. The roll was usually written 
on one side only, and hence the particular notice of 
one that was “ written within and without** (Ez. 
li. 10). The writing was arranged in columns. We 
may here add that the term in^ Is. viii. 1, ren- 
dered in the A. V. “roll,” more correctly means 
tablet. 

Boxnam'ti-ei'er, one of the fourteen sons of 
Heman (1 ('hr. xxv. 4, 31). 

Boman Empire. The notices of Roman history 
which occur in the Bible are confined to the last 
century and a half of the commonwealth and the 
fiiTst century of the imperial monarchy. The first 
historic mention of Home in the Bible is in 1 Macc. 
i. 10. About the year 161 B.c. Judas Maccabaeus 
heard of the Homans as the conquerors of Philip, 
Perseus, and Antiochus (1 Macc. viii. 5, 6). In 
order to strengthen himself against Demetrius king 
of Syria he sent ambassadoi-s to Rome (viii. 17), 
and concluded a defensive alliance with the senate 
(viii. 22-32). This was renewed by Jonathan 
(xii, 1) and by Simon (xv, 17), In the year 
65 B.C., when Syria was made a Homan province 
by Pompey, the Jews were still governed by one of 
the Asmenaean princes, Aristobulus had lately 
driven his brother Hyrcanus from the chief priest 
lK)od, and was now in his tuni attacked by Aretas, 
king of Arabia Petraea, the alij^ of Hyrcanus. 
I’orrq^iey’s lieutenant, M. Aeinilius Scaurus, inter- 
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fered in the contest B.C. 64, and the next year 
Pompey himself marched an army into Judaea aud 
took Jerusalem. From this time the Jews were 
practically under the government of Rome. Hyi'* 
canus retained the high-priesthood and a titular 
soveieignty, subject to the watchful contiol of hii 
minister Antipater, an ac^tive partisan of the R^ocao 
interests. Finally, Antipater’s son, Herod the Gmt, 
was made king by Antony’s interest, B.o. 40, and 
confirmed in the kingdom by Augustus, B.c. 30, 
The Jews, however, were all this time tributarici 
of Rome, and theii- princes in reality were mere 
Roman procurators. On the biyiishment of Aiohe- 
laus, A.D. 6, Judaea became a mere appendage of the 
province of Syria, and was governed by a Roman 
procurator, who resided at Caesarea. Such wem 
the 1 elutions of the Jewish people to the Roman 
government at the time when the N. T, history 
begins. An ingenious illustration of this state of 
things has been drawn fiom the condition of Brit- 
ish India. The Governor-General at Calcutta, the 
subordinate goveniors at Madias and Bombay, and 
the native princes, whose dominions have been at 
one time enlarged, at another incorporated with 
the British pi esidencies, find their res|)ective coun- 
terparts in the governor of Syria at Antioch, the 
procurators of Judaea at Caesarea, and the mem- 
bei-s of Herod’s tamily, whose dominions were altern- 
ately enlarged and suppressed by the liomaii em- 
perora. In illustration of the sacred narrative it 
may he well to give a general account, though ne- 
cessarily a shoi t and imperfect one, of the position 
of the emperor, the extent of the empire, and the 
administration of the provinces in the time of our 
Lord and His Apostles. I, When Augustus be- 
came sole ruler of the Roman world ^he was in 
theory simply the first citizen of the republic, en- 
trusted with temjiorary powers to settle the dis- 
ordeis of the state. The old magistracies were 
retained, but the various powers and prerogatives 
of each were conferied ujion Augustus. Above all 
he was the Emperor (Imjierator). This word, used 
originally to designate any one entrusted with the 
inqieriura or full military authority over a Roman 
anny, acquired a new significance when adopted as 
a permanent title by Julius Caesar. By his use of 
it as a constant prefix to his name in the city and 
in the camp he o|)enly asserted a paramount milit- 
ary authority over the state. The Empire was 
nominally elective, but practically it passed by adop- 
tion ; and till Nero’s time a sort of hereditaiy right 
seemed to be recognised.— II. Extent of the Em- 
pire. — Cicero's description of the Greek states and 
colonies as a “ fringe on the skirts of barbarism,’* 
has been well applied to the fbirnan dominions 
before the conquests of Pom|)ey and Caesar. The 
Roman Empire was still confined to a narrow strip 
enciicling the Mediterranean Sea. Pompey added 
Asia Minor and Syria. Caesar luldcd Gaul. The 
^nerals of Augustus oven*an the N.W. portion of 
Spain, and the country between the Alps and the 
Danube. The boundaries of the Empire tvere now, 
the Atlantic on the W., tlie Euphrates on the E., 
the desei’ts of Africa, the cataracts of the Nile, and 
the Arabian deserts on the S., the British Channel, 
the Rhine, the Danube, aud the Black Sea on the N. 
The only subsequent conquests of importance were 
those of Britaii^by Claudius and of Dacia by Trajan. 
The only independent powers of importance wei-c 
the Parthians on the E. and the Gei mans ou the 
N. The population of the Empire in the time of 
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Augustus has been calculated at 85,000,000.— 
III. The Trovwces. — The usual fate of a country 
^tiquered by Home was to become a subject pro- 
rince, governed directly from Rome by officers sent 
out for that purpose. Sometimes, however, petty 
sovereigns were leit in possession of a nominal in- 
dependence on the bordei's, or within the natural 
limits, of the province. There wei*e differences too 
in the political condition of cities within the pro- 
vinces. Some were free dties, i. e. were governed 
by their own magistrates, aud were exempted from 
occupation by a i^man garrison. Other cities wei-e 
“ Colonies,** •*, e, communities of Roman citizens 
transplanted, like garrisons of the imperial city, 
into a foreign land. Augustus divided the pro- 
vinces into two classes : (1.) Impenal, (2.) Senato- 
rial ; retaining in his own hands, for obvious 
I'easons, those provinces where the presence of a 
large military force was necessary, and committing 
the peaceful and unaimed provinces to the Senate. 
The Imperial provinces at first were — Gaul, Lusit- 
ania, Syria, Phoenicia, Cilicia, Cyprus, and Aegypt. 
The Senatorial provinces were Africa, Numidia, 
Asia, A3haia and Epirus, Dalmatia, Macedonia, 
Sicily, Ciete and Cyrene, Bithynia and Poiitus, Sar- 
dinia, Baetica. Cypinis and Gallia Narbonensis were 
subsequently given up by Augustus, who in turn 
received Dalmatia from the heiiate. Many other 
changes were made afterwards. The N. T. writers 
iiivai'iably designate the governors of Senatorial 
provinces by the correct title of avOviraroti pro- 
consuls (Acts xiii, 7, xviii. 12, xix. 38). For the 
governor of an Imperial province, properly styled 
“ Legatus Caesaris,” the word fjLiii/ (Governor) 
is used in the N. T. The provinces were heavily 
taxed for ♦ihe benefit of Rome and her citizens. 
They are said to have been better governed under 
the Empire than under the Commonwealth, and 
those of the emperor better than those of the 
Senate, Two important changes were introduced 
under the Empire, The goveinors received a fixed 
}Miy, and tiie teim of their command was prolonged. 
The condition of the Homan Empire at the time 
when Christianity appeared 1ms often been dwelt 
upon, as affordiiig obvious iilnstmtions of St. PauTs 
expression that the “ fulness of time had come *’ 
(Gal. iv. 4). The general peace within the limits 
of the Empire, the formation of military roads, the 
suppression of piracy, the march of the legions, the 
voyages of the corn fleets, the general inci'ease of 
tmffic, the spreiid of the Latin language in the 
West as Greek had already spread in the East, the 
external unity of the Empire, offered facilities hi- 
therto unknown for the spread of a world-wide 
religion. The tendency too of a despotism like that 
of the Roman Empire to reduce all its subjects to a 
dead level, was a ^werful instrument in breaking 
clown the pride of privileged races and national 
leligions, and familiarising men with the truth that 
God hath made of one blood all nations on the 
face of the earth ** (Acts xvii. 24, 26). But still 
more striking than this outward preparation for 
the diffusion of the Gospel was the appearance of a 
deep and wide-spi-ead corruption which seemed to 
defy any human remedy. The chief prophetic 
notices of the lioman Empire are found in the Book 
of Daniel. According to some interpi-eters the 
Romans are intended in Deut. xxviik- 49-57. 

EplsUe to the. 1. The date of this 
Epistle is fixed with mure absolute csertaiuty and 
within nanowei- limits, than that of any other of 
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St. Paul’s Epistles. The following considerations 
determine the time of writing. First Certain 
names in the salutations point to Corinth, as the 
place from which the letter was sent, (1.) Phoebe, 
a deaconess of Cenchreae, one of the poi*t towns of 
Corinth, is commended to the Romans (xvi. 1,2). 
(2.) Gai&s, in whose house St. Paul was lodged at the 
time (xvi. 23), is probably the person mentioned as 
one of the chief members of the Corinthian Church 
in 1 Cor. i. 14, though the name was very com- 
mon. (3.) Erastus, here designated *<the trea* 
surer of the city’' (xvi. 23, E, V. “chamberlain**) 
is elsewhere mentioned in connexion with Corinth 
(2 Tim. iv. 20 ; see also Acts xix. 22). Secondly, 
Having thus detirmined the place of writing to be 
Corinth, we have no hesitation in fixing upon the 
visit recorded in Acts xx. 3, during the winter and 
spring following the Apostle’s long residence at 
Ephesus, as the occasion on which the Epistle was 
written. For St. Paul, when he wrote the letter, 
was on the point of cari ying the conti-ibutions of 
Macedonia and Achaia to Jerusalem (xv. 25-27), 
and a comparison with Acts xz. 22, xxiv. 17, and 
also 1 Cor. xvi. 4 ; 2 Cor. viii. 1, 2, ix. 1 ff., shows 
that he was so engaged at this period of his life. 
The Epistle then was written from Corinth during 
St. PauTs third missionary journey, on the occasion 
of the second of the two visits recorded in the Acts. 
On this occasion he remained three months in 
Greece (Acts xx. 3). It was in the winter or early 
spring of the year that the Epistle to the lioraans 
was written. According to the most probable 
system of chronology,, this would be the year 
A.D. 58. 2. The. l^^pistle to the Homans ‘is thus 

placed in chronohgical connexion with the lilpistlcs 
to the Galatians and Corinthians, which appear to 
have been Written within the twelve mouths pre- 
ceding. They present a remarkable resemblance to 
each other in style and matter — a much greater 
resemblance than can be traced to any other of St. 
PauTs Epistles. 3. The occasion which jirompted 
this Epistle, and the circumstances attending its 
writing, were as follows. St. Paul had long pur- 
posed visiting Rome, and still retaineii this puipose, 
wishing also to extend his journey to Spain (i. 9-13, 
XV. 22-29). For the time, however, he was pre- 
vented from carrying out his design, as he was 
bound for Jerusalem with the alms of the Gentile 
Christians, and meanwhile he addressed this letter 
to the Romans, to supply the lack of his pei’sonal 
teaching. Phoebe, a deaconess of the neighbouring 
Church of Cenchreae, was on the point of stiirting 
for Rome (xvi. 1,2), and probably conveyed the 
letter. The body of the Epistle was written at the 
Apostle’s dictation by Tertius (xvi. 22) ; but per- 
haps we may infer from the abruptness of the final 
doxology, that it was added by the Apostle himself. 
4. The Origin of the Moman Chw'ch is involved 
in obscui’ity. If it had been founded by St. Peter, 
according to a later ti*adition, the absence of any 
Allusion to him both in this Epistle and in the 
iettem written by St. Paul from Rome would admit 
of no explanation. It is equally clear that no 
other A))ostle was the Founder. The statement in 
the Clementines that the first tidings of the Gospel 
reached Rome during the lifetime of our Lord, is 
evidently a fiction for the purposes of the rbmaocc. 
On the other hand, it is clear that the foundation of 
this Church dates vei-y far back. It may he that 
some of those Rofhans, “ both Jews aud proselytes,” 
present on the day of Pentecost (Acts ii, 10), 
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ttiried back the earliest, tidings of the new doctrine, 
or the Gospel may have first reached the imperial 
city through those who were scattered abroad to 
escape the persecution wliich followed on the death 
of Stephen (Acts viii. 4, xi. 10). At first we may 
suppose that tlie Gospel was preached there in a 
confused and imperfect fonn, scarcely more than a 
phase of Judaism, as in the case of Apoflos at Co- 
rinth (Acts xviii. 25), or the disciples at h^phesus 
(Acts xix. 1-3). As time advanced and better in- 
structed teachers arrived, the clouds would gra- 
dually clear away, till at length the presence of the 
reat Apostle himself at Rome, dispersed the mists of 
udaistn which still hung about the Roman Church. 

5. A question next arises as to J^he composition of 
the Roman Churchy at the time when St. Paul 
wrote. Did the Apostle address a Jewish or a 
Gentile community, or, if the two elements were 
combinecl, was one or other predominant so as to 
give a character to the whole Church ? It is more 
probable that St, Paul addressed a mixed Church 
of Jews and Gentiles, the latter perhaps being the 
more numerous. There are oertAinly passages which 
imply the presence of a large number of Jewish 
converts to Christianity. If we analyse the list of 
names in the 16th chapter, and assume that this 
list approximately represents the proportion of Jew 
and Gentile in the Homan Church (an assumption 
at least not improbable), we arrive at the same 
result. Altogether it appears that a very large 
fraction of the Christian believers mentioned m 
these salutations were Jews, even supposing that 
the otheis, bearing Greek and Latin names, of 
whom* we know nothing, w^re heathens. Nor does 
the existence of a large Jewish etement in the Roman 
Church present any difficulty. The captives carried 
to Rome by Pompeins formed the nucleus of the 
Jewish population in the metropolis. Since tlmt 
time they had largely increased. On the other 
hand, situated in the metropolis of the greiit empire 
of heathendom, the Roman Church must necessiirily 
have been in great measure a Gentile Church ; and 
the language of the Epistle beam out this supposi- 
tion. These Gentile converts, however, were not 
for the most pnii native Homans. Strange as the 
paradox appears, nothing is more certain than that 
the Church of Home was at thj^s time a Greek and 
not a Latin Church, All the literature of the early 
Roman Church was written in the Greek tongue. 
The names of the bishops of liome during the tiret 
two centuries are with but few exceptions Greek. 
And we find that a very lai ge proportion of the 
names in the salutations of this Epistle are Greek 
names. Wlien we enquire into the probable rank 
and station of the Homan belie veis, an analysis of 
the names in the list of salutations again gives an 
approximate answer. These names belong for the 
most part to the middle and lower p'ades of society. 
Many of them are found in the columbaria of the 
freedmen and slaves of the early Roman emperors. 
Among the less wealthy merchants and tiadesmen, 
among the petty officei-s of the aimy, among the 
slaves and freedmen of the imperial palace— -whe- 
ther Jews or Greeks — the Gospel would firet find a 
firm footing. To this last class allusion is made in 
Phil. iv. 22, “ they that are of Caesar ’s household.” 

6, The heterogeneous composition of this Church 
explains the general character of the JBpistle to the 
Romans, In an assemblage so various, we should 
expect to find not the exclusivi, predominance of a 
single form of error, but the coincidence of diiferent 
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and opposing forms. It was therefore the business 
of the Christian Teacher to reconcile the opposing 
difficulties and to hold out a meeting point in the 
Gospel. This is exactly what St. Paul does in the 
Epistle to the Romans. Again, it does not appear 
that the letter was specially written to answer any 
doubts or settle any Controversies then rife in the 
Roman Church. There were therefore no disturb- 
ing influences, such as arise out of ]:)er8onal rela- 
tions, or peculiar circumstances, to derange a general 
and systematic exposition of the nature and working 
of the Gospel. Thus the Epistle to the Romans is. 
more of a treatise than of a letter. In this respect 
it diffei's widely from the Epistles to the Corinthians 
and GAlt^tians, which are full of personal and direct 
allusions. In one iust^ince alone (xiii. 1) we seem 
to trace a special reference to the Church of the 
metropolis, 7, This explanation is in fact to be 
sought in Its relation to the contemporaneom 
Epistles. The letter to the Romans closes the group 
of Epistles written during the second missionary 
journey. This group contains besides, as already 
mentioned, the letters to the Corinthians and Gala- 
tians, written probably within the few months pre- 
ceiling. In the Epistles to these two Ckurches we 
study the attitude of the Gospel towards the Gentile 
and Jewish world respectively. These letters are 
direct and special. The Epistle to the Romans is 
the summary of what St, Paul had written before, 
the result of bis dealing with the two antagonistic 
foims of error, the gathering together of the frag- 
mentary teaching in the Corintliian and Galatian 
lettere. 8. Viewing this Epistle then rather in the 
light of a treatise than of a letter, we are enabled 
to explain certain phenomena in the text. In the 
received text a doxology stands at the close of the 
Epistle (xvi, 2.5-27). The prepondefhnce of evi- 
dence is in favour of this position, but there is re- 
spectable authority for placing it at the end of ch. 
xiv. In some texts again it is found in both places, 
while others omit it entirely. The phenomena of 
the MSS, seem best explained by supposing that 
the letter was circulated at an early date (whether 
during the Apostle's lifetime or not it is idle to 
inquire) in two forms, both with and without the 
two last chapters. 9. In describing the purport 
of this Epistle we may start fiom St. Paul's own 
words, which, standing at the beginning of the doc- 
trinal portion, may be taken as giving a summary 
of the contents (i. 16, 17). Accordingly the Epistle 
has been desf^ribed as comprising **the religious 
philosophy of the world’s history.’* The atone- 
ment of Christ is the centre of religious history. 
The Epistle, from its general character, lends itself 
more I'eadily to an analysis than is often the case 
with St. Paul’s Epistles. The following is a table 
of its contents ; — Salutation (i. 1-7). The Apostle 
at the outset strikes the keynote of the Epistle in 
the expressions ” called as an apostle,” ccdled as 
saints.” Divine grace is everything, human merit 
nothing. — I. Personal explanations. Purposed visit 
to Rome (i. 8-15). — II. Doctrinal fi. 16-xi. 86). 
The general proposition. The Gospel ‘is the salva- 
tion of Jew and Gentile alike. This salvation 
comes by faith (i. 16, 17). (a) All alike were 
under condonation before the Gospel, The heathen 
(i. 18-32). The Jew (ii. 1-29). Objections to 
this statement answered (iii. 1-8). And the posi- 
tion itself Atablished from Scripture (iil. 9-20/. 
(6) A righteonsness (justification) is revealed untier 
the Gospel, which being of faith, not of law, is 
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also uiuveml (iii. 21-26). And boasting is thereby 
oxcluded (iii. 27-31). Of this justification by faith 
Abraham is an example (iv, 1-25). Thus then we 
ai e justified in Christ, in whom alone we glory (v. 
1-11). And this acceptance in Chiist is as uni- 
versal ns was the condemnation in Adam (v. 12-19). 
^c) The moral consequences of our delivemnce. 
The law was given to multiply sin (v. 20, 21). 
When we died to theiaw we died to sin (vi. 1-14'). 
Thb abolition of the law, however, is not a signal 
for moraMioense (vi. 15-23). On the contrary, 
as the law has fstssed away, so must sin, for sin 
and the law are correlative ; at the .same time this is 
no disparagement /if the law, but rather a pioof of 
human weakness (vii. 1-25). So henceforth in 
Christ we are fi'ee from sin, we have the Spirit, 
and look foiwaixl in hope, triumphing over our 
present afflictions (viii. 1-39). (d) The rejection 
of the Jews is a matter of deep sorrow (ix. 1-5). 
Yet we must remember — (i.) That the promise 
was not to the whole people, but only to a select 
fleed (ix. 6-13). And the absolute piirpase of God 
in so ordaining is not to be canvassed % man (ix. 
14-19). (ii.) That the Jews did not seek justifi- 
cation Hivght, and so missed it. This justification 
was promised by faithf and is offered to all alike, 
the preaching to the Gentiles being implied therein. 
The character and results of the Gospel dispen.sation 
are foreshadowed in Scripture (x. 1-21). (iii.) 
That the rejection of the Jews is not final. This 
rejection has been the means of gathering in the 
Gentiles, and through the Gentiles they themselves 
will ultimately be brought to Christ (xi. 1-36). — 
III. Practical exhortations (xii. 1-xv. 13). (a) To 
holiness of life and to charity in general, the duty 
of obedience to rulers being inculcated by the way 
(xii. 1-xiii. 14). (6) And more particularly against 
giving oflence to weaker brethren (xiy. 1-xv, 13). 
— IV. Peraonal mattera. (a) The Apostle’s motive 
in writing the letter, and his intention of visiting 
the Romans (xv. 14-33). (6) Greetings (xvi. 1- 

23). The letter ends with a benediction and dox- 
©logy (xvi. 24-27). While this Kjiistle contains 
the fullest and most systematic exposition of the 
Apostle’s teaching^ it is at the same time a very 
striking expression of his character. Nowhere do 
his earnest and affectionate nature, and his tact and 
delicacy in handling unwelcome topics appeal' more 
strongly than when he is dealing with the rejection 
of his fellow-countrymen the j<>ws. 10. Internal 
evidence is so strongly in favour of the genuineness 
of the Epistle to the Romans that it has never been 
serlou.')Iy questioned. But while the Epistle beara 
in itself the strongest proofs of its Pauline author- 
ship, the external testimony in its favour is not 
Inconsiderable. It is not the practice of the Apos- 
tolic fathers to cite the N. T. writera by name, but 
marked passages fiom the Romans are found em- 
liedded in the Epistles of Clement and Polycarp. 
It seems also to have been directly cited by the 
elder quoted in Irenaeus, and is alluded to by 
the writer of the Epistle to Diognetus, and by Justin 
Martyr. It has a place moieover in the Murato- 
I lan Canon and in the Syriac and Old Latin Versions, 
Nor have we the testimony of orthodox writera 
alone. The Epistle was commonly quoted as an 
authority by the heretics of the subapostolic age, 
by the Ophites, by Basilides, by Valentinus, by 
the Valentinians Heracleon and Ptoremaeus, and 
perhaps also by Tatian, besides being included 
in Marcion’s Canon. In the latter part of the 
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second century the evidence in its favour is still 
fuller. 

Borne, the famous capital of the ancient world, 
is situated on the Tiber at a distance of about 15 
miles frem its mouth. The “seven hills” (Rev. 
xvii. 9) which formed the nucleus of the ancient 
city stanfi on the left bank. A full account of the 
history and topography of the city is given else- 
where {Diet, of 6r, and Mom, Qeogr, ii, 719). 
Here it will be considered only in its relation to 
Bible history. Rome is not mentioned in the Bible 
except in the books of Maccabees and in three 
books of the N. T., viz. the Acts, the Epistle to 
the Romans, and the 2nd Epistle to Timothy. 
The conquests of Ponipey seem to have given rise 
to the firat settlement of Jews at Rome. The 
Jewish king Aristobulus and his son formed part 
of Pompey’s triumph, and many Jewish captives 
and emigi‘ants were brought to Rome at that time. 
Many of these Jews were made freedmen. Julius 
Caesar showed them some kindness. They were 
favoured also by Augustus. Claudius “ com- 
manded all Jews to depart from Rome” (Acts 
xviii. 2), on account of tumults connected, possibly, 
with the preaching of Christianity at Rome. Tliis 
banishment cannot have been of long duration, for 
we find Jews residing at Rome api>arently in con- 
siderable numbers at the time of St. Paurs visit 
(Acts xxviii. 17). It is chiefly in connexion with 
St. Paul’s history that Rome comes before us in 
the Bible. In illustration of that history it msiy 
be useful to give some account of Jiome in the time 
of Nero, the “ Caesar” to whom St. Paul appealed, 
and in whose reign he sufiered martyrdom. 4, The 
city at that time idust be imagined as a large and 
imgular mass of buildings unprotected by an outer 
wall. The visit of St. Paul lies between two 
famous epochs in the history of the city, viz. its 
restoration by Augustus and its restoration by 
Nei*o. The boast of Augustus is well known, 
that he had found the city of brick and left it of 
marble.” The streets were generally narrow and 
winding, flanked by densely crowded lodging-houses 
(insulae) of enormous height. St. Paul’s fir.st visit 
to Rome took place before the Neronian conflagra- 
tion, but even after the restoration of the city, 
which followed upon that event, many of the old 
evils continued. The population of the city has 
been variously estimated : at half a million, at two 
millions and upwards, and even at eight millions. 
Probably Gibbon’s estimate of one million two 
hundred thousand is nearest to the truth. One 
half of the population con.sisted, in all probability, 
of slaves. The larger part of the remainder con- 
sisted of pauper citizens supported in idleness by 
the miserable system of public gratuities. There 
appears to have been no middle class and no free in- 
dustrial population. Side by side with the wretched 
classes just mentioned was the comparatively small 
body of the wealthy nobility, of whose luxury and 
profligacy we heai* so much in the heathen writera 
of the time. Such was Jhe population which St. 
Paul would find at Rome at the time of his visit. 
2. The localities in and about Rome especially con- 
nected with the life of St. Paul, are — (1.) The 
Appian way, by which he approached Rome (Acts 
xxviii. 1 5). (2.) “ The palace,” or “ Caesar’s court,” 
(Phil. i. 1 3). This may mean either the great camp 
of the Praetorian guards which Tiberius established 
outside the walls qp the N, E. of the city, or, as 
seems moie probable, a barrack attached to the 
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Imp^rml residence on the PalHtine. 3. The con> j Bosh. In the genealogy of Gen. xM. 21, Rosh 
oexioii of other localities at Rome with St, PauPs is reckoned among the sons of Benjamin, but the 
name rests only on traditions of more or less pro- name does not occur elsewhere, and it is extremely 
hability. We may mention espinnally — (1.) The probable that “ IChi and liosh” Is a corruption of 
Mamertine prison or Tiillianum, built by Ancus “ Ahiram " (comp. Num. xxvi. 38). 

Martins near the forum. U still exists beneath Bosh (Ex. xxxviii. ‘J, 3, xxxix. 1). The whole 
the church of S, Giuseppe dei Falegnami. Here sentence thus rendered by the A. V. Magog the 
it is said that St. Peter and St. Paul were fellow- chief prince of Meshech and Tubal,” ought to run 
prisoners for nine months. The story, however, of “Magog the prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal.” 
the imprisonment in the Mamertine prison seems The meaning is that Magog is the head of the three 
inconsistent with 2 Tim., esp. iv. 11. (2.) The gi eat Scythian tribes, ot which “ Rohh” is thus the 

chapel on the Ostian road which maiks the spot tirst. Gasenius considers it beyond doubt that by 
where the two Apostles are said to have separated Rosh is intended the tribe on the north of the 7'au- 
on their way to martyrdom. (3.) The supposed rus, so "tailed fiom the neighbourhood to the Rha, 
scene of St. Paul’s maityrdom, vix. the church of or Volga, and that in this name hnd tribe we have 
St. Paolo alle tre fontane on thesO^tian road. To the fiist trace of the Russ or Russian nation. The 
these may be added (4.) The supposetl scene of St. name probably occure again under the altered form 
Pete::’s martyrdom, viz. the church of St. Pietro of Rasses, in Judith ii. 23. 
in Montorio, on the .laniculum. (5.) The chapel Bosin. Pioperly “naphtha,” as it is both ir 
“ Domiiie quo Viulis,” on the Appian road, the the LXX. and Vulg., as well as the Peshito-Syriae 
scene of the beautiful legend of our Lord’s appear- In the Song of the Three Children (23), the servants 
aiice to St. Peter as he was escaping fiom martyr- of the king of Babylon are said to have “ ceased not 
dom. (6.) The places where the bo<lies of the two to make the oven hot with rosin, pitch, tow, and 
Apostles, after having been deposited first in the small woo«l.” Pliny mentions naphtha as a product 
cntacombsy are supposed to have been finally burierl of Babylonia, similar in appearance to liquid^bitumen, 
— ^that of St. Paul by the Ostian road— that of St. and having a remarkable affinity to tire. 'J'o this 
Peter lieneatli the dome of the famous Basilica natural pivnlnct (known also os Persian naphtha, 
which lieai-s his name. 4. We must add, as sites petroleum, lock oil, Itangoon tar, Burmese naphtha, 
unquestionably connected with the Roman Christ- &c. , reference is made in the passage in question, 
ians of the Apostolic age — (1.) The ganlens of Ettbies (Heh. pinij/yim; p^ninim). The inva- 
Neio in the Vaticiin, not far from the s|K)t where riable rendering of the above-named Hebrew words, 
St. Peter’s now stands. (2.) Tlie Catacombs, concerning the meaning of which there is much 
These subterranean galleries, commonly fiom 8 to difference of opinion and great un(*ertainty (Job 
10 feet in height, and fiom ^4 to 6 in width, and xxviii. 18; see also Prov. iii. 15, viii. 11, xxxi. 10) 
extending for miles, especially in^the ueiglibourhotKl In Lam, Iv. 7 it is said, “ the Nazaiites weie purer 
of the old Appian and Nomentan ways, were un- than snow, they were whiter than milk, they were 
questionably used as places of refuge, of worehip, more rud«ly in body than penintm,** A.^Bo()te siqv 
and of burial by the early Christians. • posed “ coral ” to be intended. Boijhart contends 

Boof. [House.] that the Hebrew term denotes pearls, and explains 

Boom, 'rhis word is employed in the A. V. of j the “ ruddiness” alluded to above, by 8up|X)sing 
the New Testfiment as the equivalent of no less that the original word signifies merely “bright in 
than eight distinct Greek terms. The only one of colour,” or “colour of a reddish tinge.” On the 
tliese, however, which, need he noticed here is Trpw- whole, considering that the Hebrew word is always 
roKhiaia (Matt, xsiii. 6 ; Mark xii. 39 ; Luke xiv. used in the plural, we are inclined to adopt Bochart’s 
7, 8, XX. 46), which signifies the highest place on explanation, and underetand pearls to be intended, 
the highe^t couch round the dinner or supjier table — Bue occurs only in Luke xi. 42. The rue here 
the “ uppermoht seat,” as it is more accurately spoken of i^ doubtless the common ifwfa 

rendered in Luke xi. 43. • a shrubby plant about 2 feet high, of strong medic- 

Bom (Heb, chabatstseletJi) occurs twice onlVf inal virtues. It is a native of the Mediterranean 
VIZ. Ill Cant. ii. 1 ; Is. xxxv. 1. There is much coasts, and has been found by Hasselquist on Mount 
difference of opinion as to what paiticular flower is Tabor, The Talmud enurneiates me amongst 
here denoted. Tremelllus and Diodati, with some kitchen-herbs, and regards it as free of tithe, as 
of the Rabbins, believe the rose is intended, but being a’ plant not cultivated in gai<leris. In our 
there seems to be no foundation for such a transla- Lord’s time, however, rue was doubtless a garden 
tion. (’elsius has argueil in favour of the Nar- plant, and theiefoie titheable. 
cissus (/‘o///anf/«« narcws/is). Gesenius has no Bu'ftis is mentioned in Mark xv. 21, along with 
doubt that the plant denoted is the “autumn Alexander, as a sou of Simon the Oyienian (Luke 
crocus” {Colchicum autummle). It appears to us xxiii. 26). Again, in Rom. xvi. 13, the Apostle 
more probable that the narcissus is intended than Paul salutes a Rufus whom he designates as “ elect 
the crocus. The narcissus and’ the lily {Lilium in the Lord.” It is geneially supposed that thia 
candkimn) would be in blossom together m the Rufus was identical with the one to whom Maik 
early spring, while the Colchicum is an autumn refers. Yet we are to bear in mind that Ridus 

plant. Chateaubriand mentions the narcissus ns was not an uncommon name, and poss^ily, tnere- 

growing in the plain of Sharon. Though the Rose fore, Mark and Paul may have had in view diflerecfc 
18 app;\rently not mentioned in the Hebrew Bible, Individuals. 

it is referreil to in Ecclus, xxiv. 14 (comp, also ch. Bnlia'inall. The margin of our vcivioii renders 
1,8; xxxix. 13; Wisd. ii. 8). Roses are greatly it “haying obtaineil mercy” (Hos. li. 1). The 
prized in the East, more especially for the sake of! name, if name it be, is like Lo-ruhhrr.ah, sym- 
the rose-water, which is in much Truest. Dr. bolical, and a%that was given to the daughter of 
Hooker observed seven species of wild roses in the prophet Hosea, to denote that Goti’s mercy wsm 
Syria. • tamed away from Israel, so the name Ruhaiuah 
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addressed to the daughters of the people to denote 
that they wera still the objects of his lore and 
tender compassion. 

Bu'xnah, mentioned once only (2 K. zxiii. 36^. 
It has been conjectured to be the same place as 
Arumah (Judg. ix. 41), which was apparently near 
Shechem. It is more probable that it is identical 
with Dumah (Josh. xv. 52). 

Budi. [Heed.] 

Bust occurs as the translation of two different 
Oreek words in Matt. vi. 19, 20, and in Jam. v, 3. 
In the former passage the word fip&<ns, which 
is joined with “ moth,’* has by some been under- 
st<^d to denote the larva of some moth injurious to 
corn, as the Tidea granella. It can scarcely be 
taken to signify “ rust,” for which there is another 
term Ids, which is used by St. James to express 
rather the “ tai nish ” which overspreads silver than 
** rust,” by which name we now understand “ oxide 
of iron.” 

Buih. A Moabitish woman, the wife, fii'st, of 
Mahlon, secondly of Boaz, and by him mother of 
Obed, the ancestress of David and of Christ, and 
one of the four women who are named by St. 
Matthe^ in the genealogy of Christ. A severe 
flimine in the land of Judah induced Elimelech, a 
native of Bethlehem Ephi-atah, to emigrate into the 
land of Moab, with his wife Naomi, and his two 
sons, Mahlon and Chflicn. At the end of ten j'-ears 
Naomi, now left a .widow and childless, having 
heard that there was plenty again in Judah, re* 
solved to return to Bethlehem, and her daughter- 
in-law, Ruth, returned with her. They arrived at 
Bethlehem just at the beginning of barley harvest, 
and Ruth, going out to glean, chanced to go into 
the Held of Boaz, a wealthy man, and near kinsman 
of her father-in-law Elimelech. Upon learning 
who the stranger was, Boaz treated her with the 
utmost kindness and respect, and sent her home 
laden with corn which she had gleaned. Encouraged 
by this incident, Naomi instructed Ruth to claim 
at the hand of Boaz that he should perfom the 
part of her husband’s near kinsman, by purchasing 
the inheiitance of Elimelech, and taking her to be 
his wife. Boaz married Ruth, amidst the blessings 
and congratulations of their neighbours. Their 
son, Obed. was the father of Jesse, who was the 
father of I^vid. 

Batll, Book of. The main object of the writer 
is evidently to give an account of David’s ancestors ; 
and the book was avowedly composed long alter the 
time of the heroine. (See Ruth i. I, iv, 7, 17.) 
Its date and author are quite uncertain. It is pro- 
bable that the books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and 
Kings originally formed but one work. The book 
of Ruth clearly forms part of those of Samuel, sup- 
plying as it does the essential point of David’s gene- 
alogy and early family history, and is no less clearly 
connected with the book of Judges by its opening 
verse, and the epoch to which the whole book relates. 

Bye (Heb. cussemeth) occurs in Ex. ix. 32; 
Is, xxviii. 25: in the latter the margin reads 
** spelt.” , In Ez. iv, 9 the text has ** fitches” and 
the margin ** rie.” It is probable that by €ti9~ 
semcth “ spelt” is intended, 

S 

SaVaoih, the Lord of, occurs ir- Rom. ix. 29 ; 
James v. 4, but is more familiar through its 
occurrence in the Sanctus of the Te Deum — Holy, 
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Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth.” Sabaotb is 
the Greek form of the Hebrew word tsebddili, 
“ armies,'* and occurs in the oft-repeated formula 
which is translated in the Authorised Version ot 
the Old Test, by “ Lord of Hosts,’* ** Lord God Ot 
hosts.** In the mouth and the mind of an ancient 
Hebrew, Jehovah-tsebdoth was the leader and com- 
mandert of the armies of the nation, who “ went 
foith with them ” (Ps. xliv. 9), and led them to 
cei-tain victory over the worshippers of Baal, Chc- 
mosh, Molech, Ashtaroth, and other false gods. 

Sa'bat. 1. The sons of Sabat are enumerated 
among the sons of Solomon’s servants who returned 
with Zorobabcl (1 Ksd. v. 34).— 2. The month 
Sebat (1 Maoc. xvi, 14). 

Sabate'as, SKaubetkai (1 Esd. ix. 48 ; comp. 
Neh. viii. 7 j, 

Sab'atns. Zabad (1 Esd. ix. 28 ; comp. Ezr. 
X. 27 j. 

Bab’ban. Binnui 1 (1 Esd. viii. 03; comp. 
Ezr. viii, 33). 

Sabbath {shahbdthf ^a day of rest,” fiom 
sh&bathf “to cease to do,” ** to rest”). This is 
the obvious and undoubted etymology. The name 
Sabbath is applied to divers great festivals, but 
principally and usually to the seventh day of the 
week, the strict observance of which is enforced not 
merely in the general Mosaic code, but in the Deca- 
logue itself. The first Scriptural notice of the 
weekly Sabbath, though it is not mentioned by 
name, is to be found in Gen. ii. 3, at the close ot 
the record of the six days’ ci*eation. And hence it 
is fi’equently argued that the institution is as old as 
mankind, and is consequently of universal concern 
and obligation. We cannot, however, approach 
this question till we have examined the account oi 
its enforcement upon the Israelites. It is in Ex. 
xvi. 23-^9 that we find the first incontrovertible 
institution of the day, as one given to, and to be 
kept by, the children of Israel. Shoitly afterwards 
it was re-enacted in the Fourth Commandment. 
Many of the Rabbis date its first institution from 
the incident recorded in Ex. xv. 25. I’his, how- 
ever, seems to want foundation of any sort. We 
are not on sure ground till we come to the unmis- 
takeable institution in chap. xvi. in connexion with 
the gathering of manna. The words in this latter 
a3*e not in themselves enough to indicate whether 
such institution was altogether a novelty, or whe- 
ther it referred to a day the sanctity of which was 
already known to those to whom it was given. 
There is plausibility certainly in the opinion oi 
Gfotius, that the day was already known, and in 
some measure observed as holj', but that the laile 
of abstinence from work was first given then, and 
shortly afterwai-ds moro explicitly imposed in the 
Fourth Commandment. There it is distinctly set 
forth, and extended to the whole of an Israelite’ 
household, bis son and his daughter, his slaves, 
male and female, his ox and his ass, and the stranger 
within his gates. Penalties and provisions in other 
parts of the Law construed the abstinence from 
labour proscribed in the commandment. At a later 
period we find the Prophet Isaiah uttenng solemn 
warnings against profaning, and promising large 
blessings on the due ebsei-vance of the day (Is. Iviii. 
13, 14). In Jeromiah’s tibie there seems to have 
been an habitual violation of it (Jer. xvii. 21-27). 
By Ezekiel (xx. 12-24) the profanation of the Sab- 
bath is made foremost among the national sins of 
the Jews. Froui Nehemiah x. 31, we learn that 
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the people entered iirt«) a covenant to renew the 
observance of the Law, in 'which they ple(Ig(>d 
themselves neither to buy nor sell victuals on the 
Sabbath. The practice was then not infrequent, 
and Nehemiah tells us (xiii. 1 5-22) of the successful 
steps which he took for its stoppage. Henceforward 
there is no evidence of the Sabbath being, neglected 
by the Jews, except such as (1 Mace. i. 11-15, 39- 
45) went into open apostasy. When we come to 
the N. T. we fiiid the most marked stress laid on 
the Sabbath. In whatever ways the Jew might 
err r<*8j)ecting it, he had altogether ceased to neglect 
it. On the contraiy, wherever he went its ob^rv- 
aiice bet'ame the most visible badge of his nationality. 
Our Lord’s mode of observing t^e Sabbath was one 
of the main features of His life, which His Pha- 
risaic advei'saries most eagerly watched and criticised. 
Before proceeding to any of the more curious ques- 
tions connecteil with the Sabbath, such as that of 
its alleged pre-Mosaic origin and observance; it 
will be well to consider and determine what were 
its true idea and purpose in that Law of wliich 
beyond doubt it formed a leading feature, and 
among that people for whom, if for none else, we 
know that it was designed. And we sliall do this 
with most advantage aa it seems to us, by pursuing 
the inquh-y in the following order: — 1. By consid- 
ering, with a view to their elimination, the Pha- 
risaic and Kabbinical prohiliitions. 11. By taking 
a survey of the genei’al iSabbatiad pei iods of Hebrew 
time. III. By examining the actual enactments of 
Scripture respecting the seventh day, and the mode 
in which such observance was maintained by the 
best Israelites. — 1. Neaily eVery one is aware that 
the Pharisaic and Rabbinical schlbols invented many 
prohibitions resjiecting the SaVibath of which we 
Hiid nothing in the oiiginal institution. • Of these 
some may have been legitimate enforcements in 
detail of that institution, such as the Scribes and 
Pharisees “sitting in Moses’ seat” (Matt, xxiii. 
2, 3) had a right to impose. How a geneial law is 
to be carried out in particular cases, must often be 
determined for others by such as have authority to 
«lo so. To this class may belong the limitation of a 
Sabbath-day’s journey. Many, however, of these 
prohibitions wei e * fantastic and .aibitrary, in the 
number of those “heavy bunUyis and grievous to 
be borne” which the later expounders of the Law 
“ laid on men’s shoulders” (comp. Matt. xii. 1-13; 
John v. 10). That this perversion of the Sabbatli 
had become very general in owr Saviour’s time is 
apparent both from the recorded objections to acts 
ot His on that day, and from His marked conduct on 
occasions to which those objections were sure to be 
urged. There is no reason, however, for thinking 
that the Pharisees had arrived at a sentence against 
pleasure of every sort on the saci'ed day. The duty 
of hospitality was remembered. It was usual for 
the rich to give a feast on that day ; and our Lord’s 
attendance at such a feast, and making It the occa- 
sion of putting forth llis rules for the demeanour 
of guests, and for the i‘ight exercise of hospitality, 
show that the gathering of friends and social enjoy- 
ment were not deemed inconsistent with the true 
scope and spirit of the Sabbath. It was thought 
right that the meats, though cold, should be of the 
best and choicest, nor miglit the Sabbath be chosen 
for a fast. Such are the inferences to which we 
are brought by our Lord’s woids^conceniing, and 
works on, the sacred day. Th^ declaration that 
** the Son of Man is Lord- also of the Ssibbath,” 
must not be viewed as though our Lord held Himself 
Con. D. B 
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free frem the Law respecting it. It is to be taken in 
connexion with the pieceding words, “ the Sabbath 
was made for man,” &c., from which it is an infer- 
ence. If, then*, our Lord, coming to fulfil and rightly 
intei’pret the Law, did thus protest against the 
Pharisaical and Kabbinical rules respecting the Sab- 
bath, we are supplied by tliis protest with a large 
negative view of that ordinance. The acts con- 
demned by the Pharisees were not violations of it. 
— II. The Sabbath was the keynote to a scale of SaljK 
batical observance — consisting of itself, the seventh 
month, the seventh year, and the year of Jubilee. 
As each seventh day was sacred, so was each seventh 
month, and each seventh year. • Of* the observances 
of the seventh month, little needs be Siiid. That 
month opened with the Feast of Trumpets, and 
contained the Day of Atonement and Feast of Ta- 
bernacles — tile last named being tlie most joyful of 
Hebrew festivals. Its great centre was the Feast 
of Tabernacles or Ingathering, the year and the 
year’s labour having then done their work and 
yielded their issues. The rules for the Sabbatical 
year aie very pi’ccise. As labour was prohibited 
on the seventh day, so tlie land was to lest every 
seventh year. And as each forty-ninth y^r wound 
up seven of such weeks of years, so it either was 
it^elf, or it usheicd in, what was allied “ the year 
of Jubilee,” In Exodus xxiii. 10, 11, we find thj 
Sabbatical year placed in close connexion with 
the Sabbath-day, and tlie words in which the 
former is prescribed are analogous to those of the 
Fourth Commandment. This is immediately fol- 
lowed by a renewtHl proclamation of the law of the 
Sabbath. It is impossible to avoid perceiving that 
in these passages the two institutions are put on 
the same ground, and are represented m quite ho- 
.Aogeneous. Their aim, as here exhibiuKl, is emin- 
ently a beneficent one. To give rights to classes 
that would otherwise have been without such, to 
the bondman and bondmaid, nay, to the beast 
of the field, is viewed here ns their main end, 
“ The stranger,” too, is compi eln-nded in the l)cnefit. 
The same beneficent aim is still more ajiparent in 
the fuller legislation respecting tlie ISabbatiwil year 
which we find in Lev. xxv. 2-7. One great aim of 
both institutions, the Sabbath-day and the Sab- 
batical year, clearly was to debar the Hebrew from 
the thought of absolute ownership of anything. 
The year of Jubilee must bo regarded as completing 
this Sabbatical Scale, whether we consider it as 
really the forty-ninth year, the seventh of a week 
of Sabbatical years or the fiftieth, a question on 
which opinions are divided. — III. We must con- 
sider the actual enactments of Scripture respecting 
the seventh day. However homogeneous the different 
Sabbatical periods may be, the weekly Sabbath is 
the tonic or keynote. We commence our inquiry 
with the institution of it in th.o wilderness, in con- 
nexion with the gathering of manna (Ex. xvi. 23). 
The prohibition to gather the manna on the Sabbath 
is accompanied by one to bake or t® seethe on tliat 
tlay. The Fourth Commandment give^ us but the 
generality, ** all manner of“ work,” and vre are left 
to seek elsewheie for the particular application of 
the general principle. That general principle in 
itst'Ifj however, obviously embraces an abstinence 
from worldly labour or occupation, and from the en- 
forcing such ^ servants or dependents, or on the 
stranger. By liim is most probably meant the 
partial proselyte. The naming him therefore in 
the commandment hc1|)s to interpret its whole prin 
ciple, and testifies to its having been a beneficent 

8 F. 
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privilege for all wTio came witVim it. It gave 
rigbtft to the slave, to the despised stranger, even to 
the ox and the ass. This toeHcent ^aracter of 
the Fourth Commandment is very apparent in the 
version of it which we find in Deuteronomy (Dent. 
V. 12-15). But although this be so, and though it 
he plain that to come within the scope of the com* 
riandmetit was to possess a franchise, to share in a 
privilege, yet does the original proclamation of it 
in Kxodius place it on a ground which, closely con- 
nected no doubt with these others, is yet higher 
ainl more comprehensive. The Divine method of 
working and rest is there proposed to man as the 
model after which be is to work and to rest. Time 
then presents a perfect whole, is then well rounded 
and entire, when it is shaped into a week, modelled 
on the six days of creation and their following Sab- 
bath. Six (lays’ work and the- seventh day’s re^t 
confoim the life of man to the method of his 
Cieator, In distributing his life thus, man may 
look up to God as his Archetype. It is most im- 
jKirtant to remember that tlie Fourth Command- 
ment is not limited to a mere enactment respecting 
one day, but prescribes the due distnbution of ^ 
week, anel enforces the six days* work as much ns 
the seventh day’« rest. This higher ground of ob- 
servance was felt to invest the Sabbath with a 
theological character, and rendered it the great 
witness for faith m a personal and creating God. 
Jn all this, however, we have but an assertion of 
the general principle of resting on the Sabbath, and 
must seek elsewhere for information as to the details 
wherewith that principle was to lie brought out. 
We have already seen that the work forbidden is 
not to be (jonfounded with action of every sort. 
The terms in the commandment show phviuly enough 
the sort of ^ork which is contemplated. They are 
servile uork^ and business. The Pentateuch pre- 
sents us with but thire applications of the general 
principle (^Ex. xvi. 29, xxxv. 3; Nura. xv, 32-36). 
The reference of Isaiah to the &hbath gives us no 
details. Those in Jeremiah and Nehemiah show 
that carrying goods for sale, and buying such, were 
equally lyofanations of the day. There is no ground 
for supposing that to engage the enemy on the Sab- 
bath was considered unlawful before the Captivity. 
At a subsequent p4*riod we know (1 Ma<'c. ii. 34- 
38) that the scruple existed and was acted on with 
most calamitous efets. Yet the scruple, like many 
other scruples, proved a convenience, and under the 
Roman Empire the Jews procured exemption from 
military service by means of it. Jt was not, how- 
ever, without its evils. In the siege of Jerusalem 
by Pompey, as well as in the final one by Titus, 
the Romans took advantage of it. So far therefore 
as we have yet gone, so far as the negative side of 
Sabbatical observance is concerned, it would seem 
that servile labour, whether that of slaves or of 
hired servants, and all worldly business on the part 
of masters, was suspended on the Sabbath, and the 
day was a common right to rest and be refreshed, 
posse^sed.by all classes in the Hebrew community, 
it was thus*, as we have urged, a beneficent insti- 
tution. We must now quit the negative for the 
positive side of the institution. In the first place, 
we learn from the Pentateucli that the morning 
and evening sacrifice were both doubled on the 
Sabbath-day, and tliat the fresh shew-bread was 
then baked, and substituted on the ^^fable for that 
of the previous week. And this at once leads to 
the observation that the negative rules, prosciibing 
work* lighting of fires, &c., did not a]»ply to the 
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rites of religion. It became a dictum that there 
was w) Sablicdh m Aol// things. Next, it is clear 
that individual offerings were not breaches of the 
Sabbath ; and from this doubtless came the feasts 
of the rich on that day, which were sanctioned by 
our Saviour’s attendance on one such. We have no 
ground for supposing that anything like the didactic 
institutions of the synagogue formed part of the 
01 iginal observance of the Sabbath. But from aii 
early period if not, as is most probable, from the 
very institution, occupation with holy themes was 
regarded as an essential part of the observance of 
the Sabbath. It would seem to have been an ha- 
bitual practice to repair to a prophet on that day, 
in order, it must be presumed, to listen to his 
teaching (2 K. iv. 23). Gertain Psalms too, e. g. 
the 92nd, were comixi-sed for the Sabbath, and pio- 
Imbly'used in private as well as in the Taliernacle. 
At a later period we come upon precepts that on 
the Sabbath the mind should he u]>lit‘ted to high 
and holy themes — to God, His character. His revel- 
ations of Himself, His mighty works. Still the 
thoughts with which the day was invested were 
ever thoughts, not of lesti-iction, but of freedom 
and of joy. Such indeed would seem, Fioin Neh. 
viii. 9-t2, to have been essential to the notion of a 
holt/ day. Wc have more than once pointed out 
that pleasure, as such, was never ciaisidered by the 
Jews a breach of the Sabbath. We have seen, 
then, that, for whomsoever else the provision was 
intended, the chosen race were in possession of an 
ordinance, whereby neither a man’s time nor his 
property could be considered absolutely his own, 
the seventh of each Week being holy to God, and 
dedicated to rest afver tlie pattern of God’s rest, and 
giving equal rights to all. We have also seen that 
this provision was the tonic to a chord of Sabbatical 
obseiTance, through which the same great prin- 
ciples of God’s claim and society’s, on every man’s 
time and every man's property, were extended and 
developed. Of the Sabbatical year, indeed, and of 
the year of Jubilee, it may be questioned wh(*thcr 
they were persistently observed. But no doubt 
exists that the weekly Sabbath ws\s always partially, 
and in the Phniisaic and subseijuent times very 
strictly, however mistakenly, observ^ed. We have 
hitherto viewed the Sabbath merely as a Mosaic 
oixlinance. It remains to ask whether, first, there 
be indications of its having been previously known 
and observed ; and, secondly, whether it have an 
universal scope and authority over all men. 'fhe 
first and chief argument of those who maintain 
that the Sablmth was known before Moses, is tlie 
relerence to it in Gen. li. 2, 3. But the whole ar- 
gument IS very precarious. We have no materials 
for ascertaining, or even conjectiiniig, which was 
put forth first, the record of the Creation, or the 
Fourth Commandment. The next indication of a 
pre-Mosaic Sabbath has been found in Gen. iv. 3, 
where we read that in process of time it came to 
pass that Cain brought of the fruit of the ground 
an offering unto the I.ord.” The words rendered 
in process of time mean literelly at the end of 
days,” and it is contended that they designate a 
fixeil period of days, probably the end of a week, 
the seventh or Sabbath-day. Again, the division 
of time into weeks seems recognised in Jacob'* 
courtship of Rachel (Gen. xxix. 27, 28). Lastly, 
the opening of the Fourth Commandment, the in- 
junction to remen^er the Sabbath-day, is appealed 
to as proof that tnat day was already known. It^ 
is easy to set tiiat all this is but a precarious foun- 
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Nation on whioli to build. It is not clear that the 
words in Gen. ir. 3 denote a fixed division of time 
of any sort. Those in Gen. xxix. obviously do, 
>ut caiTy us no faitlier than proving that the week 
was known and recognised by Jacob and Laban. 
The Ai'gument from the prevalence of the weekly 
division of time would require a gi’eater approach 
to universality in such practice than tl?e facts ex- 
hibit, to make it a cogent one. While the injunc- 
tion in the Fourth Commandment to rernemh^ the 
Sabbath-day may refer only to its previous institu- 
tion in connexion with the gathering of manna, or 
may be but the natural precept to keep in mind 
the rule about to be delivered, on the other hand, 
the f»erplexity of the Israelites i^pecting the double 
supply of manna on the sixth (Kx. xvi. 22) leads us 
to infer that the Sabbath for which such extra 
supply was designed was not then known to them. 
Moreover the language of Ezekiel (xx.) seems to 
designate it as an ordinance distinctively Hebrew 
and Mosaic. We cannot then, from the unceilain 
notices which we possess, infer more than that the 
weekly division of time was known to the Israelites 
and others before the Law of Moses. But to come 
to our second question, it by no means follows, 
that even if the Sabbath weie no older than Moses, 
its scope and obligation are limited to Isiael, and 
that itself belongs only to the obsolete enactments 
of the Levitical Law. That Law contains two 
elements, the code of a paiticular nation, and com- 
mandments of human and univeisal character. To 
which class belongs the Sabbath, viewed simply in 
itself, is a question which will soon come bofoie us, 
and one which does not ‘appear haixl to settle. 
Meanwhile, we must inquire into the case as exhi- 
bited by Scripture. And here we are at once eon- 
fiouted with the fact that the command to keep 
the Sabbath forms pait of the Decalogue. In some 
way, therefore, the Fourth Commandment has an 
authority over, and is to be obeyed by, Chiistians, 
though whether in the letter, or in some large 
spiritual .sense and scope, is a question which still 
remains. The phenomena respecting the Sabbath 
presented by the New Testament are, 1st, the fre- 
quent lefereiice to it in the four Gospels ; and 2ndly, 
the silence of the Epistles, with the exception of one 
place (Col. ii. IG, 17), where its repeal would seem 
to be asserted, and perhaps one other (Heb. iv. 9). 
1 st. The references to it in the four Gospels ai’e 
numerous enough. We have already seen the high 
position which it took in the minds of the Kabbis, 
and the stiange code of prohibitions which tliey put 
forth in connexion with it. The consequence of 
this was, that no part of our Saviour’s teaching and 
practice would seem to have been so eagerly and 
naiTowly watched as that which related to the Sab- 
bath. We have already seen the kind of prohibi- 
tions against which both His teaching and practice 
weie directed; and His two pregnant declarations, 
“ The Sabbath was mafle for man, not man for the 
Sabbath,” and “ My Father worketh hithei-to, and 
I woik,” surely exhibit to us tlie Law of the Sab- 
bath as human and universal. The former Bct.s it 
forth as a privilege and a blessing, 'fhe latter 
wondeifully exalts Sabbath by refeiring it to 
God as its archetype. 2ndly. The Epistles, it niu.st 
be admitted, with the exception of one' place, and 
perhaps another to which we have already referred, 
are silent on the subject of the Sabbath. No ruies 
for its obseiTance are ever given by the Apostles — I 
its violation is never denounced ny them, Sabbath- 
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breakers are never included in any list of ofienders. 
Col. ii. IG, 17, seems a far stronger ai*gumant for 
the abolition of the Sabbath in the Christian die* 
pensatiou than is furnished by Heb. iv. 9 for its 
continuance ; and while the fiiat day of the week is 
more than once referred to as one of religious oIh 
servance, it is never identified with the Sabbath. 
When we turn to the monuments, which we possess 
of the early Church, we find ourselves on the whole 
carried in the same direction. Again, the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day as a SabWh would have 
been wellnigh impossible to the majority of Chris- 
tians in the first ages. When the early Fathers 
speak of the Lord’s l)ay, they sometimes, prhaps, 
by comparing, connect it with tlie Sabbatli ; but 
we have never found a passage, previous to the iron- 
version of Constantine, prohibitory of any woik or 
occupation on the former, and any such, difl it 
exist, would have been in a great measure nugatoiy, 
for the reasons just alleged. After Constantine 
things become different at once. His celebrated 
edict prohibitory of judicial proceedings on the 
Lord’s Day was probably dictated by a wish to give 
the great Christian festival as much honour as was 
enjoyed by those of the heathen, rathSr than by 
any reference to the Sabbath or the Fourth Com- 
mandment; but it was follow’ed by several which 
extended the prohibition to many other occupations, 
and to many forms of pleasure held innocent on 
ordinary days. But it was surely impossible to 
observe both the Lord’s Day, as was done by Chris- 
tians after Constantine, and to read the Fourth 
Commandment without connecting the two; and, 
seeing that such was to be the practice of the de 
Velop^ Church, we can understand how the silence 
of the N. T, Epi.'<tles, and even the strong words 
of St. Paul li. IG, 17), do not impair the 

human and univeisal scope of the Fouith Com- 
mandment, exhibited so strongly in the very nature 
of the Law, and in the teaching resjiecting it of 
Him who came not to destroy the Law, but to 
fulfil. In the East, indeed, wheie the seventh day 
of the W'eek was long kept as a festival, that would 
present itself to men’s minds as the Sabbath, and 
the first day of the week would appear lathor in its 
distinctively Christian character, and as of Apos- 
tolical and ecclesiastical origin, than in connexion 
with the Old Law. But in the West the seventh 
day was kept for the most jiart as a fast, and that 
for a reason merely Christian, viz. in commemora- 
tion of our Lord’s lying in the sepulchre through- 
out that day. Its observance theiefore would not 
obscure the aspect of the Lord’s Day as that of heb- 
domadal lest and refreshment. Were we piepared 
to embrace an exposition which has been given of 
a remarkable passage already refen cd to (Heb. iv. 
8-10), we should find it singularly illustrative of 
the view just suggested. In ver, 9 we have the 
words “ tliere remaiueth theiefore a rest for 
the people of God.” Now it is important that 
throughout the jiassage the word for rest is Hard- 
vavatSy and that in the words just ({uoted it is 
changed into a’a^$ari(rfji6s, which certainly means 
the keepinJ of lest, the act of sabbatizing rather 
than the objective rest itself. It has accordingly 
been suggested that those words are not the author’s 
conclusion — which is to lie found in the form of 
thesis in the declaration ** we which have believed 
do enter into^lest ” — but a pareiitliesis to the effect 
that <‘to the people of God,” tlie Christian com- 
munity, there remaineth there is left^ a Sahh'st* 
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ixing^ th« great change that has passed \ipon them 
and the mighty elevation to which they have been 
bi'ought as on other mattei-s, so as regards the E^t 
of God revealed to them» still leaving scope for and 
justifying the practice. The objections, however, 
to this exposition are many and great. It would 
not have been right, howevei*, to have passed it 
over in this article without notice, as it relates 
to a passage of Scripture in which Sabbath and 
Sabbatical ideas are , markedly brought forward. 
The word Sabbath seems sometimes to denote a 
week in the N. T. 

Sabbath-day's Journey (Acts i. 12). On occa- 
sion of a violation o^' the commandment by certain 
of the people who went to look for manna on the 
seventh day, Moses enjoined every man to “ abide 
in his place,’* and forbade any man to “ go out of 
his place*' on that day (Ex. xvi. 29). It seems 
natural to look on this as a mere enactment pro re 
natd, and having no bearing on any state of affairs 
subsequent to the journey through the wilderness 
and the daily gathering of manna. Whether the 
earlier Hebrews did or did not regard it thus, it is 
not easy to say. In alter times the p)eoept in Ex. 
xvi. w;w iKidoubtedly viewed as a peimuneiit law. 
Blit as some departure from a man’s own place 
was unavoidable, it was thought necossjiry to de- 
tennine the allowable amount, which was fixed at 
2000 paces, or nliout six furlongs, from the wall of 
tlie city, 'fhe permitted distance seems to have 
been grounded on the space to be kept between the 
Ark and the people (Josh. iii. 4) in the wilderness, 
wliich tradition said was that between the Ark and 
the tents. We find the same distance given as the 
circumference outside the walls of the Levitical 
cities to bo counted as their suburbs (Nuin. x.\xv. 
5). The ter^ninm d quo was tlms not a man’s own 
house, but the wall of the city where he dwelt, 
Babbathe'us. Siiabbkthai the Levite (1 Esd. 
ix. 14; comp. Ezr. x. 15). 

Sabbatical Tear. As each seventh day and each 
seventh month were holy, .so was each seventh year, 
by the Mosaic code. We first encounter tliis law in 
Ex. x.\iii. 10, 11. The commandment is, to sow 
and reap fur six years, and to let the land rest on 
the seventh, “ that the poor of thy people may eat ; 
and what they leave the beasts of the field shall 
eat,’* It is added, “ In like manner tliou shalt deal 
with thy vineyaid and thy oliveyard.** We next 
meet with the enactment in Lev. xxv. 2-7, and 
finally in Dent, xv., in which last place tlie new 
foatui e pre.sent'* itself of the seventh year being one 
of j*elease to debtors. When we combine these 
seviMal notices, we find that every seventh year 
the land was to have rest to enjoy her Sabbaths, 
Neither tillage nor cultivation of any sort was to 
be practiced. This singular institution has the 
aspect, at first sight, of total impracticability. 
This, however, wears off when we consider that in 
no year was the owner allowed to reap the whole 
liarvest (Lev. xix. 9, xxiii. 22), Moreover, it is 
clear that the owners of land were to Jay by com 
in previous years for their own and their families* 
wants (Lev. xxv. 20-22). The released of debtore 
during the Sabbatical year must not be confounded 
with the release of slaves on the seventh year of 
their service. The spii it of this law is the same as 
that of the weekly Sabbath. Ikith have a bene- 
ficent tendency, limiting the rights (knd checking 
the sense of property ; the one puts in God*s claims 
on time, the other on the land. There may also 
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have been an eye to the benefit which would accrue 
to the land from lying fallow eviuy seventh yeai, 
in a time wlien the i*otation of ciops was unknown. 
The Sabbatical yeai* opened in the t^bbatical month; 
and the whole Law was to be read every such year, 
dining the Feast of Tabernacles, to the assembled 
people. At the completion of a week of ^abbaticai 
yeais, the ‘^Sabbatical scale received its completion 
in the year of Jubilee. The next question that 
presents itself regarding the Sabbatitsil year relates 
to the time when its observance became obligatoiy. 
It is more reasonable to suppose, with the best 
Jewish authorities, that the law became obligatory 
fourteen yeai*s after the first entrance into the Pro- 
mised Land, the conquest of which took .seven yearn, 
and the distribution seven more, A further ques- 
tion arises. At whatever period the ol>edience to 
this law ought to have commenced, was it in point 
of fact obeyed ? In the threatenings contain^ in 
Lev, xxvi., judgments on the violation of tlie Sab- 
batical year are particularly contemplated (vere. 3:i, 
34) ; and that it was greatly if not quite neglected 
appears from 2 Chr. xxxvi. 20, 21, Some ot‘ the 
Jewish commentators have inferred from this tliat 
their forefathers had neglected exactly seventy Sab- 
batical years. If such neglect was continuou.s, the 
law must have been disobeyed throughout a pei iod 
of 490 years, i. e. through nearly the whole dura- 
tion of the monarchy ; and a.s there is nothing in 
the previous history leading to the inference that 
the people were more scrnpuloiis then, we must look 
to the return from captivity for indications of the 
Sabbatical year being actually observed (1 Mace, 
vi. 49). Alexander the Great is said to have ex- 
empteil the Jews from tribute during it. 

Sabbe'ns, 1 Esd. ix. 32. [Sheaiaiah, 14.] 

Sabe'ang. [Shkba.] 

Sa'bi [Zebaim.] 1 Esd. v. 34. 

Sab'tah (Glmi. X. 7), or Sahta (1 Chr. i. 9), 
the third in order of the sons of Cush. The state- 
ments of Pliny (vi. 32, §ir)5, xii. 32), Ptolemy 
(vi. 7, p. 411), and Anon. Pcripl. (27), rc.specting 
Sabbatha, Sabota, or Sobotale, metropolis of.tiie 
Atramitae (probably the Cliatr.amotitae), seem to 
j)oint to a trace of the tribe which descended from 
Sabtah, always supposing that this city Sabbatha 
was not a corruption or dialectic variation of Saba, 
Seba, or Sheba. I'^olcmy places Sabbatha in 77° 
long, 16° 3o' lilt. It was an important city, con- 
taining no less than sixty templea. Gesenius, w'ho 
sees in Cush only Ethiopia, “ lias no doubt that 
Sabtah sliould be compared with iSajSdr, HajSd, 
^a$aly on the shore, of the Aiabian Gulf, situate I 
just where Arkiko is now.*’ It only remains to 
add that Michaelis lemoves Sabtah to Ceuta oppo- 
site Gibraltar, called in Arabic Sebtah ; and that 
Bocliart prefers to place Sabtah near the western 
shore of the Persian Gulf, with the Saphtha of 
Ptolemy, the name also of an island in that gulf. 

Sab'teoha, and Sab'tecbab (Gen. x. 7 ; 1 Chr. 
i, 9), the fifth in order of the sons of Cush, whose 
settlements would prebably be near the Persian 
Gulf. He has not been identified satisfactorily. 
Bochart compares Sabtechah with the city of Samy- 
dace of Steph. Byz. 

Sa'oar. ^1. A Hararite, father of Ahiam (1 Chr. 
xi. 35).— 2'. Th^fourth son of Obed-edom (1 Chr 
xxvi. 4). 

Saokbut (Dan, iii. 5, 7, 10, 15), the rendering 
in the A. V. of tl^ Chaldee scdMca. If this mu- 
sical iitstrument be the same as the Greek trapfivKH 
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And Latin sambttca^ the Knglish ti'HOKlation Is en- j 
tirely wrong. The sackbut was a wind-instrument ; ' 
the sambuoa was playeti with strings. Mr. Chappell 
says (Pep. Mus. i. 35), “ The sackbut was a bass 
trumpet with a slide, like the modern trombone.’* 
The sambuca was a triangular instrument with four 
or more strings played with the lingers. * 

Saokoloth, a coarse texture, of a dark colour, 
made of goats’-hair (Is. 1. 3 ; Rev. vi. 12), and re- 
sembling the cilicium of the Romans. It was used 
UO for making sacks (Gen, xlii. 25 ; Lev. .xi. 32; 
Josh. ix. 4) ; and (2.) for making the rough gar- 
ments used by mourners, which wore in extreme 
avses worn next the skin (IK. xxi. 27; 2 K. vi. 
30; Job xvi. 15 ; Is. xxxii, 11^, and this even by 
females (,Toel i. 8 ; 2 Macc. iii. 19), but at other 
times were worn over the coat (Jon. lii. 6) in lieu 
of the outer gsii ment. 

Sacrifice, 'i'he yjeculiar features of each kind of 
sacnlice are refen ed to under their respective heads ; 
the object of this article will be : — 1. To examine 
the histojical development of sacrifice in the Old 
TesLiment. II. To sketch briefly the theory of 
sacrifice, as it is set forth both in the Old and New 
Testaments, with esjvccial reference to tlie Atone- 
ment of’Christ.— 1. (A.) ORIGIN OF Saorifice. — 
111 tracing the liistory of sacrifice, fiom its first 
beginning to its perfect development in the Mosaic 
iitual, we are at once met by the long-disputed 
(luestion, as to the orujin of sacrifice; whether it 
arose trom a natural instinct of man, sanctioned 
and guided by (il)d, or whether it was the subject 
of some distinct primeval io\’elation. Its univeisal 
prevalence, independent of, and often opposed to, 
man’s natural reasonings on his relation to God, 
shows it to have been primeval, and deeply rooted 
III the instincts of humanity. Whether it was first 
enjoined by an external command, or whether it 
was based on that sense of sin and lost communion 
with God which is stampe*! by His hand on the 
heart of man — is an historical question, perhaps in- 
soluble. The great difficulty in the theory which 
refers it to a distinct command of God, is the total 
silence of Holy Scripture. Nor is the fiict of the 
mystei ious and supernatural character of the doc- 
trine of Atonement, with which the sacrifices of the 
O. T. are expressly connected, any conclusive argu- 
ment on this side of the question. All allow that 
the eucharistic and deprecatory ideas of sacrifice are 
perfectly natural to man. The "higher view of its 
expiatory character, dependent, as it is, entirely on 
its typical nature, appeal s but gradually in Scrip- 
ture. It is only in the N. T. (especially in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews) that its nature is dearly 
unfoldeil. It is to I»e noticed that, except in Gen. 
XV. 9, the mrthod of patriarchal sacrifice is left 
free. The inference is at least probable, that when 
God sanctioned formally a natural rite, then, and 
not till then, did He define its method. The ques- 
tion, therefore, of the origin of sacrifice is best left 
in the silence with which Scripture surround.s it.— 
(B.) Ante-Mosaic History of Sacrifice. — In 
examining the vai’ious sacrifices recorded in Scrip- 
ture before the establishment of the Law, we find i 
that the words specially denoting expiatory sacrifice \ 
are not applied to them. This fact does not at all I 
show that they were not actually expiatoiy, but it j 
justifies the inference that this idea was not then 
the prominent one in the doctrine of sacrifice. The 
sacrifice of Cain and Abel is cmled mmehah^ al- 
though in the case of tlie latter it was a blooay 
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sacrifice. In the case of both it would appear to 
have been euchiu'istio. The sacrifice of Noah after 
the Flood (Gen. viii. 20) is called burnt-ofifering 
(*dlah). This sacrifice is expressly connected with 
the institution of the Covenant which follows in 
ix. 8-17. The sacrifice (zebach) of Jacob at Mizpah 
also marks a (»voni\nt with Laban, to which God 
is called to be a witness and a party- In all these, 
therefoie, the prominent idea seems to have been 
what is called the federative, the recognition of a 
bond lietween the sacrificer and God, and the dedic- 
ation of himself, as represented by the victim, to 
the service of the Lord. The sacrifice of Isaac 
(Gen. \xii. 1-13) stands by itself. Yet in its prin- 
ciple it appears to have been of the same nature as 
lietbre : the voluntary suvrender of an only son on 
Abraham’s part, and the willing dedication of him- 
self on Isaac’s, are in the foreground ; the expiatory 
idea, if recognised at all, holds certainly a secondary 
position, in the hurnt-offeriiigs of Job for his 
children (Job i. 5) and for his three fj’iends (xlii. 
8), we for the first time find the expression of the 
desire of expiation for sin. The same is the case in 
the woi-ds of Moses to Pharaoh (Ex. x. 55). Here 
the main idea is at least deprecatory.— (C.) The 
Sacrifices op the Mosaic Period. — These are 
inaugurated by the ofl’ering of the Passover and 
the sacrifice of Ex. xxiv. 'fhe Pa.ssover indeed is 
unique in its character ; but it is clear that the 
idea of salvation from death by means of sacrifice 
is brought out in it with a distinctness before un- 
known. The sacrifice of Ex. xxiv., offered as a 
solemn inauguration of the C/Ovenaut of Sinai, has 
a similarly coraprehonsive character. The Law of 
Leviticus now unfolds distinctly the various foiina 
of sacrifice (a.) Tfie bw'nt’-offering. Self- 
dedicatory. — (h.) The meat-offering {unl)hodi/) ; 
the peace-offering (bloodg). El'CHARISTIC. — (c.) 
The sin-offering ; the trespass-offet'ing. Expi- 
atory. — I’o these may lie added, — (d.) The incense 
offered after sacrifice in the Holy Place, and (on 
the i){\y of Atonement) iu the Holy of Holies, the 
symbol of the intercession of the priest (as a type 
of the Gieat High Priest), accompanying and 
making efficacious the prayer of the people. In 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Lev, viii.) 
we find these ofl'ered in what became ever after- 
wards the ap]H)iiited order: fii*st came the sin- 
offering, to prepare access to God ; next, the biinit- 
oflering, to mark their dedication to His service; 
and thirdly, the meat-offering of thanksgiving. 
Henceforth the sacrificial system was fixed in nil 
its parts, until He should come whom it typified. 
It is to be noticed that the Law of I^viticus takes 
the rite of sacrifice for gi-anted (see Lev. i. 2, ii. 
1 , &c.), and is directed chiefly to guide and limit 
its exemse. In consequence of Che peculiarity ot 
the Law, it ha£ been argued that the whole system 
of sacrifice was only a condescension to the weak- 
ness of the people, borrowed, more or less, from 
the heathen nations, especially from Egypt, in order 
to guard against worae superstition and positive 
idolatry. Taken as an explanation of the theoiy of 
sacrifice, it is weak and superficial ; but as giving 
a reason for the minuteness and elaboration of the 
^J[osaic ceremonial, it may probably have some 
value.— (D.) Post-Mosaic Sacrifices. — I t wll 
not be neoe^y to pursue, in detail, the history ot 
Post-Mosaic SacnKice, for its main principles wera 
now fixed for ever. The regular sacrifices in the 
Temple seiwice were ; — (a.) Bcrnt-OfferinO'I 
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1. The daily bunii^fTerings (Ex. xxix. 88-42). 

2. The double bunit-oU'erings on the Sabbath 

(Num. xxviii. 9, 10). 3. The burnt-offerings at 
the great festivals (Num. xxviii. 11-xxix. 39). — 
(6.) Meat-Offerings. 1. The daily meat-offer- 
ings accompanying the daily burnt-offerings (Ex. 
xxix. 40, 41), 2. The shew-bread, renewed every 
Sabbath (Lev, xxiv. 5, 9). 3. The special meat- 
offerings at the Sabbath and the great festivals 
(Num. xxviii., xxix.). 4, The first-fruits, at the 
Pashover (Lev. xxiii. 10-14), at Pentecost (xxiii. 
1 7-20) ; the first-fruits of the dough and thresh- 
ing-floor at the ha»vest-time (Num. xv. 20, 21 ; 
Deut. xxvi. 1-11), — (c.) Sin-Ofperings. *1. Sin- 
offering each new moon (Num. xxviii. 15). 2. Sin- 
offerings at the Passover, Pentecost, Feast of 
Trumpets, and Tabernacles (Num. xxviii. 22. 30, 
xxix. 5, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28, 31, 34, 38). 3. The 
offering of the two goats for the people, and of the 
bullodc for the priest himself, on the Great Day of 
Atonement (Lev. xvi.). — (d.) Incense. 1. The 
morning and evening incense (Ex. xxx. 7, 8). 2. 

The incense on the Great Day of Atonement (Lev, 
xvi. 12). '’Besides these public sacrifices, there were 
offerings of the people for themselves individually.— 
11. By the order of sacrifice in its perfect form (as 
in Lev. viii.) it is clear that the sin-offering occu- 
pies the most important place, the burnt-offering 
comes next, and the meat-ofi'eriug or peace-offering 
last of all. The second could only be offered after 
the first had been accepted ; the third was only a 
subsidiaiy part of the second. Yet, in actual order 
of time, it h^ui been seen that the patriarchal sacri- 
fices partook much moie of the uatuie of the peace- 
offering and bunit-ofiering ; and that, under the 
Law, by which was “ the knowledge of sin ** (Rom. 
iii. 20), the sin-offering was for the first time ex- 
plicitly set forth. This is but iiatuial, that the 
deepest ideas shouM be the last in order of develop- 
ment. It is needless to dwell on the universality of 
heathen sacrifices, and dillicult to reduce to any 
single theory the various ideas involved therein. 
It IS dear that the sacrifice was oftini looked upon 
as a gift or tribute to the gods. It is also clear that 
sacrifices were used as prayers to obtain benefits, or 
to avert wrath. On the other hand, that they were 
regarded as tliaiik-offerings is equally certain. Nor 
was the higlier idea of sacrifice, as a representation 
of the self-devotion of the ollerer, body and soul, to 
the god, wholly lost, although generally obscured 
by the grosser and more obvious conceptions of the 
rite. But, besides all these, there seems always to 
have been latent the idea of propitiation, that is, 
the belief in a communion with the gods, natural 
to man, broken off in some way, and by sacrifice to 
be restored. Now the essential difference between 
these heathen views of sacrifice and the Scriptural 
doctrine of the 0. T. is not to be found in its denial 
of any of these ideas. In fact, it brings out, clearly 
and distinctly, the ideas which in heathenism were 
uncertain, vague, and peiwerted. But the essential 
points of di^inction are two. First, that whereas 
the heathen conceived of their gods as alienated in 
jealousy or anger, to be sought after, and to be 
appeased by the unaided action of man, Scripture 
represents God Himself as approaching man, as 
pointing out and sanctioning the way by which the 
broken covenant should be restui'ed/' The second 
mark of distinction is closely connected with this, 
inasmuch as it shows sacrifice to be a scheme pro- 
poediag fiom God, and» in His foreknowledge, con* 
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nected with the one central fact of ail human his* 
toiy. It is to be found in the typical character of 
all Jewish sacrifices, on which, as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews argues, all their efficacy depended. I'he 
nature and meaning of the various kinds of sacri- 
fice is poi tly gathered from the foi'm of their insti- 
tution aiutceremonial, partly from the teaching of 
the Prophets, and partly from the N. T., e^pecially 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. All had relation, 
under difierent aspects, to a Covenant between God 
and man. The Sin-Offering represented that 
Covenant as broken by man, and as knit together 
again, by God’s appointment, through the “shedding 
of blood.” 'I'he shedding of the blood, the symbol 
of life, signified that the death of the offender was 
deserved for sin, but that the death of the victim 
was accepted for his death by the ordinance of 
God’s mercy. Beyond all doubt the sin-offering 
distinctly witnessed that sin existed in man, that 
the “ wages of that sin was death,” and that God 
had provided an Atonement by the vicarious suf- 
fering of an appointed victim. The ceremonial and 
meaning of the Burnt -Offering were veiy dif- 
ferent. The idea of expiation seems not to have 
been absent from it, for the blood was sprinkled 
round about the altar of sacrifice ; but the main 
idea is the offering of the whole victim to God, re- 
presenting (as the laying of the hand on its head 
shows) the devotion of the sacrificer, body and soul, 
to Him (Rom. xii, 1). The death of the victim 
was, so to speak, an incidental feature. The 
MEAT-OFPEiaNGS, the peace or thank-offering, 
the first-fruits, &c,, were simply offerings to God 
of His own best gifts, as a sign of thankful homage, 
and as a means of maintaining His service and His 
servants. rThe characteristic ceremony in the jieace- 
offering was the eating of the flesh by the sacrificer. 
It betokened the enjoyment of communion with 
God. It is clear from this that the idea of sacrifice 
is a complex idea, involving the propitiatory, the 
dedicatoiy, and the eucharistic elements. Any one 
of these, taken by itself, would lead to ciror.aud 
superstition. All three probably were more or less 
implied in each sacrifice, each element piedorniii- 
ating in its turn. Now the Israelites, while they 
seem always to have retained the ideas of propitia- 
tion and of eucharistic offering, constantly ignored 
the self-deilicatioii which is the link between the 
two, and which the i-egular burnt-offering should 
have impressed ujion them as their daily thought 
and duty. It is therefore to this point that the 
teaching of the Piuphets is mainly directed (I Sam, 
XV. 22; Is. i. 10-20; Jer. vii. 22, 23; Ez. xx. 
39-44 ; Hos. vi. G ; Am. v. 21-27 ; Mic. vi. 6-8). 
The same truth, here enunciated from without, is 
recognised from within by the Psfllmist (Ps. xl. 
8-11, 1. 13, 14, li. 16, 17, cxli. 2). It is not to 
be argued from these passages that the idea of self- 
dedication is the main one of sacrifice. The idea 
of propitiation lies below it, taken for granted by 
the Prophets as by the whole people, but still eii- 
eloped in mystery until the Antitype should come 
to make all clear. For the evolution of this doc- 
trine we must look to the N. T. Without entering 
dinjctly on the great subject of the Atonement 
(which would be foreign to the scope of this 
article), it will be sufficient to refer to the con- 
nexion, established in the N. T., between it and 
the sacrifices of tli|| Mosaic system. To do this, we 
need do little more than analyse the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which contains the key of the whole sacri* 
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Hcial doctriue. In the first place, it follows the pto- 
phetic books by stating, in the most emphatic terms, 
the intrinsic nullity of all mere material sacrifices. 
The very fact of their constant repetition is said 
to prove this imperfection ; but it does not lejul 
us to infer tliat tliey actually had no spiritual effic- 
acy, if oflered in lepentauce and faiths On the 
contrary, the object of the whole Kpistle is to show 
their typical and probationary character, and to 
assert that in virtue of it alone they hjwl a spiritual 
meaning. Our Loid is declared (see 1 Pet. i. 20) 
to have been foi eordained " as a sacrifice “ before 
tlie foundation of the world;” or (as it is more 
strikingly expressed in Rev. xiii. 8) ** slain from the 
foundation of the world.” Tile matei’ial sacrifices 
lepicsented this (Ireat Atonement, as already made 
and accepted in God’s foivknowledge ; and to those 
who grasped the ideas <»f sin, paidou, and self- 
dedication, symbolized in them, they were means 
of entering into the blessings which the One True 
Sacrifice alone procured. They could convey nothing 
in themselves; yet, as types, they might, if ac- 
cepted by a ti'ue, though necessarily imperfect, 
"faith, be means of conveying in some degl’ee the 
blessings of the Antitype. This typical diameter 
of all sacrifice being thus set forth, the next point 
dwelt upon is the union in our Lord’s Pei-son of the 
priest, the olferer, and the •<acrifice. It is clear that 
tlie Atonement, in this Kpistle, as in the N. T. 
geiieially, is viewed in a twofold light. On the one 
hand, it is set forth distinctly as a vicarious sacri- 
fice, which was rendered necessary by the sin of 
man, and in which t)ie l.or(l “ kiro the sms of 
ni^iiy.” It is its essential characteristic that in it 
He stands absolutt^ly alone, otieiiug His sacrifice 
without any reference to the faith or the (xuiversioii 
of men. In it He stands out alone as ^le Meiliator 
between God and man ; and His sacrifice is offered 
once for all, never to be imitated or repeated. Now 
this view of the Atonement is set forth in the 
Kpistle to the Hebrews, as typified by the sin- 
ofi’ering. All the expiatory and ])ro])itiatory sacii- 
la;cs of the Law are now for the tiist time brought 
into full light. As the sin-offering, though not the 
earliest, is the most fundamental of all sacrifices, so 
tlie a^pect of the Atonement, wlncli it symbolizes, 
IS tlie one on which all others •rest. On the otlier 
Jiand, the sacrifice of Chiist is set forth to us, as 
the completion of that jicrfect obedience to the will 
of the Father, which is the natuial duty of sinless 
man, in which lie is the representative of all men, 
and in which He calls upon us, when reconciled to 
God, to “ take np the Cross and follow Him.” In 
this view' His deatli is not the principal object; we 
dwell Hither on His lowly Incarnation, and liis 
life of humility, temptation, and suffeiing, to which 
that death was but a fitting close. The main idea 
of this view of the Atonement is representative 
rather than vicarious. It is typified by the biirnt- 
offeiiiig, in respect of which the N, T. merely quotes 
and enfoices the language already cited fiom the 
D. T., and especially (see Heb. x. t>-9) the words of 
Ps. xl. 6, &c., which contrast with material sacri- 
fice the “ doing the will of God,” As without the 
bin-ofleriiig of tlie Cioss, this, our bunit-offeriiig, 
w'ould be impossible, so also without the burnt- 
offering the sin-offering will to us be unavailing. 
With these views of our Lord’s saciilice on earth, 
as typified in the Levitical sacrifices on the outer 
altar, is also to be connected th% offering of His In- 
tei’oession for us iii heaven, whicli was repmsented 
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by the incense. The typical sense of the meat- 
offering, or peace-offering, is less connected with 
the sacrifice of Christ Himself, than with those 
sacrifices of pmise, thanksgiving, charity, and de- 
votion, which we, as Christians, offer to God, and 
“with which He is well pleased” (Heb. xiii. 15, 
16) as with “an odour of sweet smell, a saci'ifice 
acceptable to God ” (Phil. iv. 18). 

Sadami'aB. Skallum, one of the ancestom of 
Ezm (2 Esd. i. 1). 

Sa'daB. Azoad (1 Esd. v. 13 ; comp. Ezr. ii. 

12 ). 

Sadde’TiB. Iddo 6 (1 Esd. viii. 45). In 1 Esd. 
viii. 46, the name is written* “ Daddeus ” in the 
A. V., as in the Geneva Version of both passages. 

Sad'duc. Zadok the high-priest ( I Esd, viii. 2), 

SaddnoeeB (Matt. iii. 7, xvi. 1,6, 11, 12, xxii 
23, 34; Mark xii. 18; Luke xx. 27 ; Acts iv. 1, 
V. 17, xxiii. 6, 7, 8), a religious party or school 
among the Jews at the time of Christ, who denied 
that the oral law was a revelation of God to the 
Isiaelites, and who deemed the written law alone 
to be obligatory on the nation, as of divine autho- 
rity.— Orii/m of the name. — The Hebrew word by 
which they arc cnJled in the Mishna is Tsedtikim, 
the plural of Tanddky which undoubtedly raeiuis 
“juht,” or “righteous;” but wliich is never used 
in the Bible except as a proper name. The most 
obvious translation of the word, therefore, is to call 
them Zadoks or Zadokites. The ordinary Jewish 
.fiitement is that they are named from a certain 
Zadok, a disciple of the Antigonus of Socho, who is 
mentioned in the Mislina as liaving received the 
•ral law fi om Simon tlie Just, the last of the men 
of the Gieat Synagogue. Another ancient sug- 
gestion concerning the oi igiii of the iiQine “ Saddu- 
ceos,” is in Epiphaiiius, who states that the Saddn- 
cees called themselves by that name fioin “ righte- 
ousness,” the interpretation of the Hebrew word 
Zedek ; “and that there was likewise anciently a 
Zadok among the priests, but tliat they did not 
continue in the doctrines of their chief.” 'J'his 
explanation of the origin of the woid Sadducees 
must be rejected with that given by the Jews. In 
these circumstances, if recourse is had to conjeo 
tuie, the first point to be considered is whether the 
word is likely to have arisen from the meaning ol 
“ righteousness,” or from the name of an individual. 
This must be decided in fiivour of the latter altern- 
ative, inasmuch as the w’ord Zadok never occurs in 
the Bible, except as a pi’oper name ; and then we are 
led to inquire as to who the Zadok of the Sadducees 
is likely to have been. Now, according to the 
existing records of Jewish history, there was one 
Zadok of tianscendent impoitanie, and only one; 
viz. the priest who acted such a prominent part at 
the time of David, and who declaied in fav'our of 
Solomon, when Abiathar took tlie part of Adonijah 
as successor to thetin one (1 K. i, 32-45). His line 
of priests appears to have had decided pre-eminence 
in subsequent histoiy. Now, as the transition from 
the expression “ sons of Zadok,” “ priests of 
the seed of Zadok,” to Zadokites, is easy and obvious, 
and as in the Acts of the Apostles, V. 17, it is said, 
“ Then t/ie hij/i-priest rose^ and all theij ihxt were 
with himt which is the seat of the Sadducees^ and 
wei*e filled with indignation,” it has been conjeo 
tined by (Jeiger that the Sadducees or Zadokites 
weie originally identical with the sons of Zadok, 
and constituted what may be termed a kind of 
sacerdotal aiistocracy. To these wei'c afterwards 
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attAthevl all who for any i-eason reckoned themselves 
as belonging to the fn-ifttociticy'; such, for example, 
as the families of the high-priest, who had obtained 
consideration under the dynasty of Herod. These 
were for the most part judges, and individuals of 
ihe official and gov<' ruing claas. — I. The leading 
tenet of the Sadducees was the negation of the 
leading tenet of their opponents. As the Pharisees 
asserted, so the Saddacees denied, that tlie Israelites 
were in possession of an Oral Law transmitted to 
th*im by Moses. For an equitable estimate of the 
Sadducees, it is proper to bear in mind emphatically 
how destitute of histoiical evidence the docti ine was 
winch they denied. •That doctrine is at the present 
day rejected, probably by almost all, if not by all, 
Christians; and it is indeed so foreign to their ideas, 
that the greater number of Christians have never 
even heard of it, though it is older than Christi- 
anity, and has been the support and consolation of 
the Jews under a series of the most cruel and 
wicked persecutions to which any nation has ever 
been exposed during an equal number of centuries. 
It is likewise now maintained, all over the woiM, 
by those who are called the orthodox Jews. It 
must not Re assumed that the Siidducees, because 
they rejected a Mosaic Oral Law, rejected likewise 
all traditions and all decisions in explanation of pas> 
sages in the Pentateuch. Although they protestejl 
iigainst the assertion that such points had been di- 
vinely settled by Moses, they probably, in numerous 
instances, followed pmctically the same traditions 
as the Pharisees. This will explain why in the 
Mishna specific points of difference between the 
Pharisees and Sadducees are mentioned, which are 
so unimportant. — II. The second distinguishing doc- 
trine of the Sadducees, the denial of man’s resur- 
rection after death, followed in their conceptions as 
a logical conclusion from their denial that Moses 
had revealed to the Israelites the Oral Law. For on 
a point so momentous as a second life beyond the 
grave, no religkms party among the Jews would 
have deemed themselves bound to accept any doc- 
trine as an arl^iclo of faith, unless it had been pro- 
claimed by Moses, their great legislator ; and it is 
cei'tain that in the written Law of the Pentateuch 
there is a total absence of any aasertion by Mnses of 
the resurrection of the dead. This fact is presented 
to Christians in a striking manner by the well- 
known words of the Pentateuch which are quoted 
by Christ in argument, with the Sadducees on tin’s 
subject (Ex. iii. 6, 16; Mark xii. 26, 27; Matt, 
xxii. 31, 32 ; Luke xx. 37). It cannot be doubted 
that in such a case Christ would quote to his 
powerful adversaries the most cogent text in the 
Law ; and yet the text actually quoted does not 
io more than suggest an inference on this great 
doctrine. It is true that in other parts of the 
0. T. there are indirtdual passages which express 
a belief in a resurrection, such as in Is. xxvi, 19, 
Dan. xii. 2, Job xix. 26, and in some of the Psalms; 
and it may at first sight be a subject of surprise 
that the i&idducecs wore not convinced by the au- 
thority of thoSe passages. But although the Sad- 
ducees regarded the books which contained these 
passages as sacred, it is more than doubtful whether 
any of the Jews regarded them as sacred in precisely 
the same sense as the written Law, To the Jews , 
Moses was and is a colossal Fonii, pre-eminent in 
autliority above all subsequent prophets. Hence | 
scarcely any Jew would have deemed himself bound j 
to believe in man’s rosiuTection, unless the doctrine j 
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had been proclaimed hy Moses ; and as ihe Sad- 
ducees distal ieved the transmission of any Oral Law 
by Moses, the striking absence of that doctrine from 
the written Law freeii them from the necessity of 
accepting the doctrine as divine. In connexion with 
the disbelief of a i-esurrection by the Sadducees, it 
is proper tp notice the statement (Acts xxiii. 8) that 
they likewise denied there was angel or spirit.” 
A perplexity arises as to the precise sense in which 
this denial is to be understood. The two principal 
explanations which have been suggested are, either 
that the Sadducees rcgai-detl the tuigels of the Old 
Testament as transitory unsubstantial representa- 
tions of Jehovah, or that they disbelieved, not the 
angels of the Old Testament, but merely the an- 
gelical system which had become developed in the 
popular belief of the Jew.s after their return from 
the Babylonian Captivity. Perhaps, however, an- 
other suggestion is admissive. It appears from 
Acts xxiii. 9, that some of the scribes on the side 
of the Pharisees suggested the possibility of a spirit 
or an angel havinor spoken to St. Paul, on the very 
occasion when it is a.sserted that, the Sadducees 
denied ‘the existence of angel or spirit. Now the 
Sadducees may have disbelieved in the occiirronce 
of any such phenomena in their own time, although 
they accepted all the stiitcraeiits lespeoting angels 
in the Old Testament ; and thus the key to tlie 
assertion in the 8th verse that the Sadiluceiis denied 
“ angel or spirit” would be found exclusively in the 
9th verse. — HI. The opinions of the Sadducees le- 
specting the freedom of tlie will, and tjie way iii 
which those opinions are treated by Josephus, have 
been noticed elsewhere [Pjiakiseks] ; and an ex- 
planation has been t*lieie suggested of the promin- 
ence given to a dilfcrence in this re^pi'Ct between 
the Sadducitis and the Pharisees. It may be heie 
added that possibly the great stress laid by tlie 
Sadducees on the fieedom of the will may have had 
some connexion with their forming such a large 
portion of that class from which criniitial judges 
were selected. The seiitiinent of the lines — 

“ Our acts our Angels are, or good or iU, 

Our latal shadows that walk hy us htill," 
would expiG-ss that jiortion of truth on which the 
Sadducees, in inflicting punishments, would dwell 
with most emphasi.s,: and as, in some sense, they 
disbelieved in angels, these lines liave a peculiar 
claim to be regarded as a correct exponent of Sad- 
ducean thought. — IV. Some of the early Christian 
writem, such as Kpiphanius, Origen, and Jerom\', 
attribute to the Sadducees the rejection of all tho 
Sacred Scriptures except the Pentateuch. The 
statement of these Christian writers is, however, 
now generally admitted to have been founded on 
a misconception of the truth, and piobably to have 
arisen from a confusion of the Sadducees with the 
Sam.aritans. Josephus is wholly silent as to an 
antagonism on this point between the Sadducees and 
the Pharisees. What probably had more inftnence 
than anything else in occasioning this misconception 
respecting the Sadducees, was the circumstance that 
in arguing with them on the doctrine of a future life, 
Christ quoted from the Pentateuch only, although 
there are stronger texts in favour of the doctrine 
in some other books of the Old Testament. — V. In 
conclusion, it may be pixiper to notice a fact which, 
while it accounts for misconceptions of eai ly Chris- 
tian writers respecting the Sadducees, is ou other 
grounds well worthj^to airest the attention. This 
fact is tlie rapid disappearance of the Sadducees 
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fioitt histoiT' after the firat century, and the subse- 
quent predominance among the Jews of the opinions 
of the Pharisees. Two circumstances indirectly, 
but powerfully, contributed to produce this lesult: 
1st, The state of the Jews after the capture of 
Jeinisalem by Titus; and 2ndly, The giowth of 
the Christian religion. As to the fii-st pRint it is 
ciiHicuit to over-estimate the consternation mid dis- 
may which the destruction of Jerusalem occasioned 
in the minds of sincerely religious Jews. In this 
their hour of darkness and apguish, they naturally 
turned to the consolations and hopes of a future 
state; and the doctrine of the Saddiu*po> that there 
was nothing beyond the present life, would have 
appeared to them cold, heaiti*‘'S, and hateful. 
Again, while they were sunk in the lowest depths 
of depression, a new religion which tliey despised as 
a heresy and a superstition, of whicli one of their 
own nation was the object, ami another the un- 
rivalled missionary to the heathen, was gradually 
making its way among the subjects of their detesteil 
coiiQueroiSj the Uoniaiis. One of the causes of its 
success was undoubtedly the vivid belief m the re- 
surrection of Jesus, and a consequent resurrection 
of all mankind, ("onsc'iously, therefore, or uncon- 
sciously, many ciicumstances combined to induce 
the Jews, who were not Pharisees, but who resiste»I 
the new heresy, to rally round the standard of the 
Oral Law, and to assert that their holy legislator. 
Muses, had tiansmitted to his faithful people by 
word of mouth, although not in wiiting, the revela- 
tion of a future state of rewards and punishments. 
This doctrine, the pledge of, eternal life to them, 
as the lesurrection of Jesus to ^^hristians, is still 
maintained by the majority of our .Jewish conten> 
poiaries; and it will piobably continue Jo be the 
cieed of millions long after the present genemtiou 
of mankind has passed away from the earth. 

Sa'doc. 1. Zadox the ancestor of Ezra (2 Ksd. 
i. 1 ; comp. Ezr. vn. 2;.— 2. A descendant of Ze- 
rubbabel in the genealoiry of Jesus Christ (Matt, 
i. 14) 

Sai&on (Heb. caredm). There is not the slightest 
doubt that “saffron*' is the correct rendering of 
the Hebrew word (Cant. iv. 14); the Arabic 
Kurkum is similar to the Hebrew, and denotes the 
Crocus sativuSf or “ sall'ron cio<fhs." Saffron has 
from the earliest times been in high esteem as a 
perlume ; “ it was used,” says Rosenmiiller, “ for 
the same purposes as the modern pot-pourri.” 
Kitto says that the Safflower {Carthauius tincto^ 
rius)y is cultivated in Syria for the sake of the 
flowers which are used in dyeing, but the Karkdm 
no doubt denotes the Crocus sativus. The word 
saffron is derived from the Arabic Zafran, “ yellow.” 

Sa'Uu Salau, or Shklah, the father of Eber 
(Luke iii. 3.5). 

Sa'lah. The son of Arphaxad and father of 
Eber (Gen. x. 24, xi. 12-14 ; Luke iii. 35), The 
name is significant ot extension. It thus seems to 
imply the historical fact of the gmdual extension 
of a branch of the Shemitic race from its original 
seat ill Noi-therii Assyria towards the river Eu- 
phrjites. 

Sal'amis, a city at the east end of the island of 
Cyprus, and the first place visited by Paul and 
Barnabas, on the first missionary journey, after 
leaving the mainland at Seleucia. Here alone, 
among all the Greek cities visited by St. Paul, we 
read expressly of “synagogues* in the plural 
(Acts xiii. 5), Hence we conclude that theie were 
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many Jews in Cyprus. And this is in harmony 
with what we read elsewhere. Jewish residents 
in the i-land are mentioned timing the period when 
the Seleucidac reigned at Antioch (1 Macc. xv. 23). 
At a later period, in the reigns of Tiajan and Ha-» 
drian, we are infbimed of dreadful tumults here, 
caused by a vast multitude of Jews, ^amis waa 
not fur fiom the modern Famn<jousta. It was 
situated near a river called the Pediaeus, on low 
giouini, which is m fact a continuation of the plain 
running up into the interior towards tliO place 
whn-e Nicosia, the present capital of Cyprus, stands. 
Salasada'i. Zuuishaddai iy Jud. viii. 1. 

Sala'tliiel, son ot‘ Jechonias king of Judah, and 
father of Zorobabel, according to Matt. i. 12; but 
»on of Neri, and father of Zoiobabel, accoiding to 
Luke iii. 27 ; while the genealogy iu 1 Chr. iii. 
17-19, leaves it doubtful whether he is the son of 
Absir or Jechonias, and makes Zenibbabel his ne- 
phew. Upon the incontrovertible principle that no 
genealogy would assign to the true son and heir ot 
a king any infeiior and private parentage, whereas, 
oil the contrary, the son of a pi ivate person would 
naturally be placed in the royal pcdigise on his 
becoming the rightful heir to the throne ; we may 
assert, with tho utmost confidence, that St. Luke 
gives us the ti ue state of the case, when he informs 
us’ that Sidathiel was the son of Neri, and a de- 
scendant of Nathan the son of David. And from 
his insertion in the royal pedigree, both in I Chr. 
and St, Matthew’s gospel, after the childless Je- 
chouias, we infer, with no leSb confidence, that, on 
the failure of Solomon's line, he was the hext heir 
to the throne of David. It may therefore be consi- 
,dored as certain, that Salathiel was the sou of Neri, 
and the heir of Jechoniah. As regards Hhe ortho- 
graphy of the name, it has, as noted above, two 
foims in Hebrew. The A. V. has Salathiel in I 
Chr. iii. 17, but everywhere else iu the 0. T. 
SllKALTIICL. 

Sal'cah. A city named in the early records of 
Israel as the extreme limit of Bashaii (Dent. iii. 
10 ; Josh. ll) and of the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. 
V. 11). On another occasion the name seems to 
denote a district rather than a town (Josh. xii. 5). 
It is doubtless identical with the town of SUlkhad, 
which stands at the southern extiemity of^tiie Jebel 
llauran, twenty miles 3. of Kunawat (the ancient 
Kenath), which was the southern outpost of the 
Lcja, the Aigob of the Bible. Immediately below 
SuUihad commences tlie plain of the great Eu- 
phmtcs desert. The town is of consideralie size, 
two to three miles in ciicumferencc, surrounding a 
castle on a lofty isolated hill. 

Sal'chali. Another form or Salcah (Deut- 
iii. 10). 

Salem. 1. The plat^e of which Melchizcdek was 
king (Gen. xiv. 18; Heb, vii. 1, 2). No sati®- 
factory identification of it is perhaps possible. The 
indications of the naiTative are not sufficient to 
give any clue to its position. It is not even safe 
to infer, as some have done, that it lay between 
Damascus and Sodom. Dr. Wolff— no mean au* 
thority on Oriental questions — in a striking passage 
in his last -work, implies that Salem was — what the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews understood it 
to be — title, not the name of a place. To revert, 
howevei', to tht topographical question ; two main 
opinions have been current from the earliest ages of 
interpretation. 1. That of the Jewish commen- 
tatoi-s, who with one voice affiim that Salem is 
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Jerusalera, on the ground that Jerusalem is so 
called in Ps. Ixivi. 2. 2, Jerame himself, how* 
ever, is not of the same opinion. He states without 
hesitation, that the Salem of Melchizedek was not 
Jerusiilein, but a town near Scythopolis, which in 
his day was still called Salem. Elsewhere he 
places it moie piecisely at eight Homan miles from 
Scythopolis, and gives its then name as Salumias. 
Further, he identifies this Salem with the Salim of 
St. John the Baptist. S. Professor Ewald pro- 
nounces that Salem is a town on the further side 
of Joi’dan, on tlie road from Damascus to Sodom, 
quoting at the same time John iii. 23. 4. A tia- 
dition given by Eupolemus differs in some important 
points from the Biblical account. A<5cording to 
this the meeting took place in the sanctuary of the 
city Aj-garizin, whicli is interpreted by Eupolemus 
to mean “ the Mountain of the Most High.** Aiga- 
riziu is of couise har Gcrizzim. 5. A Salem is 
mentioned in Judith iv. 4, among the places which 
were seized and fortified by the Jews on the ap- 
proach of Holoferiies. If Av\<i>v is here, according 
to frwjuent usage, the Joidari valley, tlien the Salem 
refeiTed «to must suiely be that mentioned by Je- 
rome. Or, as is perhaps still more likely, it refers 
to another Salim near Zenn (Jezieel).— 2. Ps. 
Ixxvi. 2. It seems to be agiced on all hands that 
Salem is here emjiloyed for Jerusalem, but whether 
as a meie abl)reviation to suit some exigency of the 
jKietiy, and fioint the allusion to the peace {saiem) 
which the city enjoyed through the protection of 
(lod, or whether, after a well-known habit of poets, 
it is an antique name prefened to the more modern 
and familiar one, is a question not yet decided. 

Sa'lim. A place named (John iii. 23) to denote 
the situation of Aenon, the scene of St. John's lust 
baptisms — Salim being the well-known town or 
spot, and Aenon a place of fountains, or other water, 
near it. Eusebius and Jerome, both affirm unhe- 
sitatingly that it existed in their day near the 
Joidan, eight Koiiian miles south of Scythopolis. 
Jejome adds (under “Salem") that it« name was 
then Salumias. Various attempts liave been more 
recently made to determine the locality of this in- 
teresting spot. 1, Some propose SiiiLUiM and Ain, 
in the arid countiy far in ihe south of Judaea, en- 
tirely out of the circle of associations of St. John or 
our Lord. Others identity it with the Shaum of 
1 Sam. ix. 4, buttliis latter place is itself unknown. 
2, Dr. Hobiiison suggests the modern village of 
SaliUj three miles K. of NabhUf but this is no less 
out of the circle of St. John’s ministrations, and is 
too near the Samaritans. A writer m the Colonial 
Ch, Chron.y No. exxvi. 464, who concurs in this 
opinion of Dr. Pohinson, was told of a village tui 
hour east (?) of Salim “named Ain-un, with a 
copious stream of water." 3. Dr. Barclay is tilled 
with an “ assured oonvictioii " tliat Salim is to be 
found in Wady Seleim^ and Aenon in the copious 
springs of Ain Farahy among the deep and intricate 
ravines some five miles N.E. of Jerusalem. 4. The 
name of Salim has been lately discoveied by Mr. 
Van de Velde in a positioiji exactly in accoi’daiice 
with the notice of Eusebius, viz. six English miles 
south of Beisdn^ and two miles west of the Jordan. 
Salim fulfils also the conditions implied in the name 
of Aenon (spj-ings), and the direct stiitement of 
ihe text, that the place coutaiiieh abundance of 
water. 

Salla'i, 1. A Benjamite, who settled in Jeru- 
salem after the Captivity (Neh. xi. 8).—2, The head 
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I of one of the courses of priests who went up titnii 
Babylon with Zerubbabel (Nell. xii. 20). 

SfUln. 1. The son of Meshullam, a Benjamite 
(1 Chr. ix. 7; Neh. xi. 7j.— 2. Sallai 2 (Neh, 
xii. 7). 

Sallu'sLiu. Sfiallum (1 Esd. ix. 25). 

Sal'm&, or Sal'mon (Hiith iv. 20, 21 ; 1 Chr. 
ii. 11, 51, 54 ; Matt. i. 4, 5 ; Luke iii. 32). 3on 
of Nahshon, the prince of the children of Judah, 
and father of Boaz, the husband of Huth. On the 
entmiice of the Israelites into Canaan, Salmon took 
Hahab of Jericho to be his wife, and from this union 
spiang the Christ. Two circumstances connected 
with Salmon have caused some perplexity. One is 
the variation in tfic oithography ot his name, but 
the variation in proper imriies is so extremely com- 
mon, that such slight differences are .scarcely worth 
noticing. The other is the variation in his gene- 
alogy, which is more apparent than real. It arises 
from the circnmstaiiee that Bethlehem Ephratah, 
which was Salmon’s inheritance, was ]»art of the 
territory of Caleb, the gi Hudson of Ephratah; and this 
caused him to be reckoned among the sons of Caleb. 
Salmana'sax. ShalmanezI^.r (2 Esd. xiii. 40). 

Sal'mon. The name of a hill near Shec'hem, on 
which Abimelech and his followers cut down tlie 
boughs with which they set the tower of Shechem 
on file (Judg. ix. 48). Its exact position is not 
known. It is usually supposed that this hill is 
mentioned m a veise of peihaps the most difficult 
of all the Psalms (Ps. Iwni. 14); and this is prob- 
able, though the pnssige is peculiarly difficult, 
and the piocise allusion intended by the poet seems 
hopelessly lost, /fhis is not the jilace for an ex- 
haiistix'e examination of the passage. It may be 
mentionq^l, however, that the liteial tiaiislation of 
the words is, “ Thou makest it snow," or “ It 
snows," with liberty to u.‘'e the woid either in the 
pa&t or in the future tense. As notwithstanding 
ingenious attempts, this supplies no satisfactory 
meaning, reeouise is had to a tiaiislation of doubtful 
validity, “ Tliou makest it white as snow," cr “It 
is white as snow" — words to which vaiious meta- 
phorical meanings have been attributed. The allu- 
sion which is most geneially received, is that the 
woids refer to the ground being snow-white with 
bones after a defeat of the Canaanite kings ; and 
this may be accepted by those who will admit the 
scarcely peiniissible meaning, “white as snow," 
and who cannot rest satisfied without attaching 
some definite signific.ation to the passage. In de- 
spair of understanding the allusion to Salmon, some 
snpjxise that Salmon, i. e. Tsalmdn, is not a pioper 
name in this passage, but merely signifies “dark- 
ness.” Unless the passage is given up as corrupt 
it seems more in accordance with reastui to admit 
that there was some allusion pre.sent to the poet's 
mind, the key to which is now lost. 

Sal'uion the father of Boaz (Kuth iv. 20, 21; 
Matt. i. 4, 5; Luke iii. 32). [Salma.] 

Balmo'ne. The east point of the island of (!Ireyk 
(A cts xxvii. 7). 

Sa'lom. The Gieek fonm 1. of Shall nm, tie 
father of Hilkiah (Bar. i. 7). [SiiALLUM.]— 2. Of 
Salu the father of Zimri (1 Macc. ii. 26). [Salu.] 

Salo'me. 1. The wife of Zebedeo, os appears 
from comimring Matt, xxvii. 56 with Mark xv. 40, 
It is fuither the opinion of many modern critics 
that she was sister of Mary, the mother ot 
Jesus, to wlioin* reference is made ia John xix 25. 
The words admit, however, of auothe' and bitberti 
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generally received explAiiation, according to which 
they refer to the “ Mary the wife of Cleophas ** 
iminediately afterwards nm^ntioned. We can haixlly 
regard the point as settled, though the weight of 
modem criticism is decidedly in favour of the 
former view. The only events recorded of Salome 
are that she preferred a request on biihalf of her 
two sons for seats of honour in the kingdom of 
heaven (Matt. xi. 20), that she attended at the 
crucifixion of Jesus (Mark xv. 40), and that she 
visited his sepulchre (Mark xvi, 1). She is men- 
tioned by name only on the two later occasions.— 
2. The daughter of Herodins by her first husband, 
Herod Philip (Matt. xiv. 6). She man led in the 
first place Philip the tetraichnof 'I'rachonitis, her 
paternal uncle, and secondly Aristobulus, the king 
of Chalcis. 

Salt. Indispensable as salt is to ourselves, it 
Was even more so to the Hebrews, being to them 
not only an appetizing condiment in the food both 
of man (Job vi. 6) and beast (Is. xxx. 24, see 
margin), and a most valuable antidote to the effects 
of the heat of the climate on animal food, but also 
entei'ing laigely into tlieir religious services as an 
accompaniment to the various offerings presented 
on the altar (Lev. ii. 13). They possessed an in- 
exhaustible and ready supply of it on the southern 
shores of the Dead Sea. [Ska, thk Salt.] SjiU 
might also he piocured from the Mediteiraneau 
Sea, and from this source the Phoenicians would 
naturally obtain the supply necessary for salting 
fish (Neh. xiii. Ifi) and ibr ofhcM* purposes. The 
Jews appear to have distiiiguished between rock- 
salt and that which was gaiueij by evaporation, as 
the Talmudists pai-ticularize one species (probably 
the latter) as the “ salt of Sodom.” The salt^pits 
foimed an important source of revenue To the rulers 
of the country, and Antiochus conferred a valuable 
boon oil Jerusalem by piesenting the city with 375 
bushels of salt for the Temple sscrvice. In addition 
to the uses of salt already specified, the inferior 
sorts weie applied as a manure to tlie soil, or to 
hasten the decomposition of dung (Matt. v. 13 ; 
Luke xiv. 35). Too large an admixture, however, 
was held to pioduce sterility; and hence also aiose 
the custom of sowing with salt the foundations of a 
destroyed city (Judg. ix. 45), a!» a token of its irre- 
trievable ruin. The associations connected witli 
salt in Kastern countries are important. As one 
of the most essential articles of diet, it symbolized 
hosjiitality ; as an antiseptic, durability, fidelity, 
and purity. Hence the expression, “covenant of 
salt” (Lev. ii. 13; Num. xviii. 19; 2 Chr. xiii. 
5), as betokening an indissoluble alliance between 
friends; and again the expression, “salted with the 
salt of the palace” (Ezr. iv. 14), not necessarily 
meaning that they had “maintenance from the 
palace,’* as the A. V. has it, but that they were 
bound by sacred obligations of fidelity to the king. 
So in the present day, “ to eat bread and salt to- 
gether” is an expression for a league of mutual 
amity. It was probably with a view to keep tliis 
idea prominently before the minds of the Jews that 
the use of salt was enjoined on the Israelites in 
their offerings to God, 

Salt, of. The fifth of the six cities of 
Judali which lay in the “ wilderness” (Josh. xv. 
S2). Dr. Kobinson expresses his belief that it lay 
somewhere near tlie plain at the south eud of the 
Salt Sea. On the other handf Mr. Van de Velde 
mentions a Ifa/ir M<xkh which he passed in his 
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route from Wa^j el^R^tnaH to Sebbeh. It is one of 
four ravines which unite to foim the Wady W- 
Bedun, 

Salt, Valley of. A certain valley, or perhaps 
more accurately a “ ravine,” in which occurred two 
memorable victories of the Israelite arms. 1. That 
of David over the Edomites (2 Sam. viii. 13 ; 1 Chr. 
xviii. 12). 2. That of Amaziah (2 K. xiv. 7 ; 2 
Chr. XXV. 11). Neither of these notices afibrds any 
clue to the situation of the Valley of Salt, nor does 
the cursory mention of the name (“ Gemela ” and 
“ Mela ”) in the Onomasticon. By Josephus it is 
not named on either occasion, ^etzeu was pro- 
bably the first to suggest that it was the broad open 
plain which lies at the lower end of the Dead 
and intervenes between the lake itself and the 
range of heights which crosses the valley at six or 
eight miles to the south. The same view is taken 
(more decisively) by Dr. Robinson, It may be well 
to call attention to some considerations which seem 
to stand in the way of the implicit reception which 
most writers have given it since the publication of 
Dr. R.*s Researches, {a.) The word Oe, employed 
for the place in question, is not, to writer’s 
knowledge, elsewhere ap})lied to a broad valley or 
sunk plain of the nature of the lower OAdr. (6.) 
A priori t one would exjiect the tract in question to 
be callal in Scripture by the peculiai* name uni- 
formly applied to the more northern jiarts of the 
same valley — ha-ArdOdh. (c.) The name “ Salt,” 
though at first sight conclusive, becomes less so on 
reflcctioii. it does not follow, becxmse the Hebrew 
word melach signifies salt, that tlierefoie tlie valley 
tcfissalt. J ust as J/iVA is the Arabic represen- 
tative of the Hebrew Moladah, so possibly was ye- 
melach the Hebrew representative of. some aicliaic 
Edomite name, (c/.) What little can be infciral 
flora the narrative as to the situation of the Ge- 
Melach is in favour of its being nearer to Petm. 

Sa'ltt. The father of Ziimi the prince of tlie 
Simeonites, who was slain by Phiiielias (Nuin. xxv. 
14). Called also SalOM. 

Salnm. 1. Siiallum 8 (1 Esd. v. 28).— 2. 
Shallum 6 (1 Esd. viii. 1). 

Salatatlon. Salutations may bo classed under 
the two heads of conversational and epistolary. 
1’hc salutation at meeting consisted in early times 
of various expressions of blessing, such as “ God be 
gracious unto thee” (Gen. xliii. 29); “Blessed be 
thou of tlie Lord” (Ruth lii. 10; 1 Sara. xv. 13); 
“The Lord be with you,” “The Lojd bless thee” 
(Ruth ii. 4) ; “ The blessing of the Lord be upon 
you ; we bless you in the name of the Lord” fPs. 
cxxix. 8). Hence the term “bless” received the 
secoiulary ^eiise of “salute.” The Hebiew term 
used ill these instances {shdlofrS) has no specsial 
lelcrence to “ peace,” as stated in tJie marginal 
translation, but fo general well-being, and strictly 
answers to our “ welfare.” Tlie salutation at part- 
ing consisted originally of a simple blessing (Gen. 
xxiv. 60, xxviii. 1, xlvii. 10; Josh. xxii. 6), but iu 
later times the term shdlorn was introduced here 
also ill the form “ Go m peace,” or rather “ Kai'e- 
well ” (1 Sam. i. 17, xx. 42 ; 2 Sam. xv, 9). In 
modem times the ordinary mode of address current 
in the East resembles the Hebrew 
aleykumt “ Peace be on you,” and the term “salam” 
has been ii^roduced into our own language to de- 
scribe the Oriental salutation. The epistolary salut. 
ations in the period subsequent to the 0. T. were 
framed on the model of the Latin style : the addi- 
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tion of the term “peace** may, however, be re* 
garded as a vestige of tlie old Hebrew form (2 MatK:. 

1, 1). The writer placed his own name first, and 
then that of the person whom he saluted ; it was 
only in special cases that this order was I'cvet'sed 
f 2 Marc. i. 1, ix. 19 ; 1 Esdr, vi. 7). A coinbina- 
don of the first and third persons in the terms of 
the salutation was not unfrequent (Gal. i. 1, 2 ; 
Philem. 1 ; 2 Pet. i. 1). A form of prayer for 
spiritual mercies wjis also used. The concluding 
s^utation consisted occasionally of a translation of 
the Latin valete (Acts xv, 29, xxiii. JIO), but more 
generally of the term iLorirdfoiiiaif “I salute,” or 
the cognate substantive, accompanied by a prayei 
for peace or grace. 

SaU^adl, a variation for (margin) Siilamiel 
[■SMKbUMiEL] in Jud. viii. 1. 

Samai'as. 1. Shemaiah 23 (1 Ksd. i. 9).— 

2. SiiEMiAiAll (1 Esd. viii, 39).— A The “ great 
iSiimaias,” father of Ananias and Joiiathas (Tob. 

V. 13). 

Boma'ria (Heb. Shorneron)^ a city of Palestine. 
The word Shorneron means, etymologically, “ per- 
hiining to^i watch,” or “a watch-mounfiiin and 
we should almost be inclined to think tliat the pe- 
culiarity of the situation of S^imaria gave occasion 
to its name. In the territoiy originally belonging to 
the tribe of Joseph, about six miles to the north-west 
of Shechein, there is a wide basin-shaped valley, 
euciicled with high hills, almost on the edge of the 
great plain which borders upon the Mediterranean, 
In the centre of this basin, which is on a lower 
level than the valley of Siiechemi rises a less elevated 
oblong hill, with steep yet ac'cessible sides, and a 
long fiat top. This hill was chosen by Oiriri, as the 
site of the capital of the kingdom of Israel. He 
“ bought the hill of Samaria of Shemer for two 
talents of silver, and built on the hill, and called 
the name of the city wliich he built, after the name 
of the owner, of the hill, Samaria” (1 K. xvi. 23, 
24), From the date of Onyi’s purchase, ij.c. 925, 
Samaria retained its dignity as the capital of the 
ten tribes, Ahab built a temple to Baal there 
Cl K. xvi. 32, 33) ; and from this circumstance a 
portion of the city, jiossihly foi tilied by a sepaiato 
wall, was called the city of the house of Baal ” 
(2 K, X. 25). Samaria must have been a place of 
great strength. It was twice besieged by the Sy- 
rians, ill B.C, 901 (1 K. XX. 1 ), and in u.c. 892 
(2 K. vi. 24-vii. 20) ; but on both octaisions the 
siege was ineffectual. The possessor of Samaria 
was considered de facto king of Israel (2 K. xv. 

3, 14); and woes denounced against the nation 
were directed against it by name (Is. vii. 9, &c.). 
In B.C. 721, Samaria was taken, after a siege of 
three years, by Shalmaneser king of Assyria (2 K. 
xviii. 9, lU), and the kingdom of the ten tribes was 
put an end to. Some yeans afterwards the district 
of which Samaria was the centre was re|)cop]ed by 
Esarhaddon ; but we do nut hear e^pe('ially of the 
city until the days of Alexander the Great. That 
conqueror tojik the city, which seems to have some- 
what recovered itself, killed a large portion of the 
inhabitants, and suffered the remainder to settle at 
Shechem. He replaced them by a colony of Syro- 
Macedonians. These Syro-Macedonians occupied 
the city until the time of John Hyreanus, who took 
it after a year's siege, and did his best to demolish 
it entirely. After this disaster (which occun-eii in 
B.C, 109), the Jews inhabited what remainod of 
the city ; at least we find it in their pusscssaon in 
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tlie time of Alexandei* Jannacus, and until Pompey 
gave it back to the descendants of its original inhab- 
itants. By directions of Gabinius, Samaria and 
> other demolished cities were rebuilt. But its mo\ 
effectual rebuilding was undertaken by Herod tiie 
Great. He called it SebastCf =: Augusta^ 

after the aarae of his patron. How long Samaria 
maintained its splendour after Hei’od's improve- 
ments we are not infoimed. in the N. T. the city 
itself does not appear to be mentioned, but rather 
a portion of the district to which, even in oldei 
times, it had extended its name (Matt. x. 5 ; John 
iv. 4, 5). Henceforth its history is very uncon- 
nected. Septimius Severus planted a Homan colony 
there in the beginn^iig of the third century. S^ 
baste fell into the hands of the Mohammedans 
during t)ie siege of Jerusalem. At this day the 
city of Omri and of Herod is represented by a small 
village retaining few vestiges of the past except itxS 
name, SebUstv/ehf an Arabic corruption of* Sehaste. 
Some architectural remains it has, partly of Chris- 
tian construction or adaptation, as the ruined church 
of St. John the Baptist, partly, perhaps, traces ot 
Idumaean magnificence. St. Jerome, whose ac- 
quaintance with Palestine imparts a sort of proba- 
bility to the tradition which prevailed so strongly 
in later days, asserts that Sehaste, which he inva- 
riably identifies with Samaria, was the place in 
which St. John the Baptist was imprisoned and 
suffered death. He also makes it the burial-place 
of the prophets Elisha and Obadiah.— 2. The Sa- 
maria named in the present text of 1 Macc. v. 6G 
is evidently an error. The true correction is doubt- 
less supplied by Josephus, who has Marissa (i, c. 
Mauksha).— 8. Samarfa, Samaritans. In the 
strictest se^i.se of the term, a Samaritan would 
be an inhabitant of the city of Samaria. But it is 
not found kt all in this sense, exclusively at any 
rate, in the 0. T. In fact, it only occurs theie 
once, and then in a wider signification, in 2 K. xvii. 
29. There it is employed to desigiiato those whom 
the king of Assyria had “ placed in the cities of 
Samaria instead of the cliildi'en of Israel.” Sama- 
ria at first included all the tribes over which Je- 
roboam made himself king, wiiefher east or west of 
the river Jordan (1 K. xiii. 32). In other places 
in the historical books of the 0. T- (with the excep- 
tion of 2 K. xvii. 24, 26, 28, 29) Samaria seems to 
denote the city exclusively. But the prophets use 
the word in a greatly extended sense. Hence the 
word Samaritan must have denoted every one subject 
to the king of the northern capital. But whatever 
extent the word might have acquired, it necessarily 
became contracted as the limits of the kingdom of 
Israel became contracted. In all probability the 
territory of Simeon and that of Dan were very 
early absorbed in the kingdom of Judah. This 
would be one limitation. Next, in B.C. 771 ar 
740 respectively, “ Pul king of Assyria, and Til- 
gath-piiueser king of Assyria, carried away the 
Keubenites and the Gadites, and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh " (1 Chr. v. 26). This would be a second 
limitation. But the latter of these kings went 
further ; “ He took Ijon, and Abel-heth-niaachali, 
and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, 
and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali, and carried 
them captive to Assyria” (2 K. xv. 29). This 
would he a third limitation. But we have yet to 
niTive at a fourth limitation of the kingdom of 
Samaria, and, by <»nsequence, of the word Sama- 
ritan. it is evident from an occurrence in llezo- 
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kiaii’s reign, that just befoic the deposition and 
death of Hoshea, the last king of Israel, the author- 
ity of the king of Judah, or, at least, his influence, 
was recognised by portion.s of Aahor, Issachar, and 
Zebulun, and even of E]>hraim and Manasseh (2 
Chi*. XXX. 1-26), Men came from all tl^isc tribes 
to tlve Passover at Jerusalem. Tliis was about 
ii.C. 726. JSamaria (the city), and a few adjacent 
cities or villages only, rcpiesonted that dominion 
which had once extended trom Belliel to Dan north- 
wai'ds, and from the Mediterranean to the boixlers 
of Syria and Ammon eastwards. Tin’s brings us 
more closely to the second point of our discussion, 
the origin of those wlio are in 2 K. xvii. 29, and 
ill the N. T.j called Samaritans. Shalmaneser, as 
we have seen (2 1\. xvii. 5, 6, 2^), canied Israel, 
*. e. tlie remnant of tlie ten tiibes wliich still acknow'- 
ledged Hoshea’s autliority, into Assyria. This rem- 
nant coiKsisted, as has been shown, of Samaria (the 
city) and a few adjacent cities and villages. Now, 

1. Did he carry away all their inhabitant*’, or no? 

2. Whether they weie wholly or only partially de- 
solated, who replaced the deported population ? In 
reference to the former of these inquiries, it may 
be observed that the language of Scripture admits 
of sc4ircely a doubt. “Israel was carried away” 
(2 K. xvii. 6, 26), and other nations were placed 
“ in the cities of Samaria instead of the children of 
Israel ” (2 K. xvii. 24). There is no mention what- 
ever, as in tlie case of the somewhat parallel de- 
struction of the kingdom of Judah, of “ the poor of 
the land being left to be vine-dressers and husband- 
men ” (2 K. XXV. 12). We may then conclude that 
the cities of Samaria were not merely jwvtially but 
wholly evacuated of thqir inhabitants in b.o. 721, 
and that they remained in tliis desolated state until, 
in the words of 2 K. xvri, 24, ** the king of Assyria 
brought men fiom Babylon, and from Cuthah, and 
from Ava (Ivah, 2 K. xviii. 64), i^d from Hamath, 
aikl fi^om Sephaivniin, and placed them in the cities 


of Samaria instead of the children of Israel: and 
they possessed Samaria, and dwelt in the cities 
thereof.’* Thus tlie new Samaritans — for such we 
must now call them — were Assyrians by birth or 
subjugation, were utterly strangers in the cities of 
Scimaiia, and wej*e exclusively the inHhbltants of 
tho.'^e cities. An incidental question, however, arises. 
Who was the king of Assyria that effected this colon- 
ization? 'I'ho Samaritans themselves, in Ezr. iv. 
2, 10, attributed their colonization not to Shal- 
maneser, but to Esar-haddon king of Assur,'* or 
to “ the gieut and noble Asnapper,” either the king 
himself or one of his generals (about n.C. 677). 
The fact too, that some of these foreigners came 
from Babylon would seem to direct us to Esar- 
haddon, rather than to Ins grandfather, Shalmaneser. 
And there is another i ea^on why this date should 
be preferred. It coincides with the termination of 
the sixty-five years of Isaiah *s prophecy, delivered 
B.c, 742, within which “ Ephraim shouhl be broken 
that it should not be a |3eoplc*' (Is. vii. 8). These 
strangera, whom we will now assume to have been 
placed in “the cities of Samaria ” by Esarhaddon, 
weie of course idolaters, and worshipped a strange 
medley of di vinitie.s. God’s displeasuie was kindled, 
and they weie infested by beasts of prey, which 
had probably increased to a great extent before tlieir 
entrance upon i.t. On their explaining their mi- 
serable condition to the king of Assyria, he de- 
spatched one of the captive jiriests to teach them 
“how they should fear the Lord.” The priest 
came aexjonlingly, and henceforth, in tlife language 
of the sacred historian, they “feared the Lord, and 
served their graven images, both their children and 
their children’s cliildren : as did their fathera, so dc 
they unto this day” (2 K, xvii. 41). Such was 
the origin of the post-captivity or new Samaritans 
— ^inen not of Jewish extraction, but from the fhriher 
East. A gap occurs in their history until Judah • 
has returned frem captivity. They then desire ta 
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be allowed to pai*tidpate in the rebuilding of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. But they do not call it a 
national undertaking. They advance no pi*cten- 
sions to Jewish blood. They confess their Assyrian 
descent, and even put it forward ostentatiously, 
perhaps to enhance the merit of their partial con- 
vei-sion to God. Kzra, no doubt, from whose pen 
we have a record of the transaction, saw tliem j 
through and through. On this the Samaritans 
thi’ow off* the mask, and become open enemies, frus- 
ti-ate the operations of the Jews thi-ough the reigns j 
of two Pereian kings, and are only effectually silenced 
in the reign of Darius Hystaspls, n.c. 519. The 
feud, thus unhappily begun, grew year by year 
more inveterate. Matters at length came to a 
climax. About B.c. 409, a certain Manasseh, a 
man of priestly lineage, on being expelletl from Je- 
rusalem by flehemiah for an unlawful marriage, 
obtained permission from the Peisian king of his 
day, Darius Nothus, to build a temple on Mount 
Gerizim, for the Siimaritaiis, with whom he had 
found refuge. The animosity of the Samai itans 
became more intense than ever. They are said to 
liave done everything in their power to jumoy the 
Jews. 'JXieir own temple on Gerizim they consid- 
ered to be mucli superior to that at Jerusalem. 
There they sacritjced a passover. Towards the 
mountain, even after the temple on it had fallen, 
wherever they were, they directed their worship. 
To their copy of the Law they arrogated an an- 
tiquity and authority gi’eater tlxin attached to any 
copy in the possession of the Jews, 'fhe Law (». e, 
the five books of Moses) was their sole code; for j 
they rejected every other hotik in the Jewish canon. 
Tlie Jews, on the other hand, were not more coii- 
ciliatory in their treatment of the Samaritans, The 
copy of th<i Law possessed by that people they de- 
clared to be the legacy of an apostate (Manasseh), 
and cast grave suspicions upon its genuineness. 
Certain otlier Jewish renegades had from time to 
time taken refuge with the Samaritans. Hence, by \ 
degrees, the Siimaritans claimed to paiiake of Jewish | 
blood, especially if doing so Imppened to suit their 
interest. A remarkable instance of this is exhibited 
in a request which they made to Alexander the 
Groat, about u.C. 332. Tliey desiied to be excused 
piymeut of tribute in the Sabbatical year, on the 
plea that as true Israelites, descendants of Ephraim 
and Maiinsseli, sons of Joseph, tlicy refrained fioin 
cultivating their lanil in that year. Another in- 
stance of claim to Jewish descent appears in the 
words of the woman of Samaria to our Lord, John 
iv. 12, “Art thou greater than our father Jacob, 
who gave us the well ?” Very far were the Jews 
from admitting this claim to consunguiuity on the 
part of these people. They were ever reminding 
them that they were after all mere Cuthaeans, 
mere strangers from Assyria. The tmditional hatred 
in which the Jew held the Samaritan is expressed 
in Ecclus. 1. 25, 26. And so long was it before 
such a temper could be banished from the Jewish 
mind, that we find even the Apostles believing that 
an inhospitikble slight shown by a Samaritan village 
to Christ would be not unduly avenged by calling 
down lire from heaven. Such were the Samaritans 
of our Lord's day: a people distinct from the Jews, 
though lying in the very midst of the Jews; a 
people preseiTing their identity, though seven cen- 
turies had rolled away since they had been brought 
from Assyria by Ksarhaddon, and thougli they had 
ttljiuidoneil their polytheism for a sort of ultra Mo- j 
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saicisrn ; a people, who— though their limits had 
gradually contincted, and the rfulying-place of their 
religion on Mount Gerizim had been destroyed one 
hundred and sixty yeara betbre by John H^'rcanus 
(B.C. 130), and though Samaria (the city) had 
been again and again destroyed, and though their 
territory had been the battle-field of Syria and 
Egypt-^ill preserved their nationality, still wor- 
shipped from Shechem and their impoverished settle- 
ments towards their snered hill ; still retained their 
nationality, aud could not coalesce with the Jews. 
Not indeed that we must suppose that the whole 
of the country called in our Lord's time Snrqariii, 
was in the possession of the Cuthaean Samaritans, 
or that it had ever been so. It was bouiuled north- 
ward by the ran^ of hills wliich commences at 
Mount Carmel on the west, and, after making a 
bend to the south-west, runs almost due east to tlie 
valley of the Jordan, forming the southern border 
of the plain of Esdraelon, It touched towards the 
south, as nearly as possible, the northern limits of 
Benjamin. Thus it (‘ompiehended the ani-ierit ter- 
ritory of Ephraim, and of those Manassites who 
Dvere west of Jordan. The Cuthaean Samaritans, 
however, possessed only a few towns and villages 
of this large area, and tlieseJay almost together in 
the centre of the dihtrict. At Ndhlus the Sama- 
ritans have still a settlement, consisting of about 
200 persons. The view maintained iu the above 
remarks, as to the pui ely Assyrian origin of the 
New Samaritans, is that of Suicer, Keland, Ham- 
mond, Drusius in the Critici Sacrif Maldonatus, 
Hengstenberg, Havernick, Kobinson, and Abp, 
Trench. Others, as •Winer, Dollinger, and l)t, 
Davidson, have held a different view, which may 
be expressed thus in Dbllingcr's own words; “ Jii 
the northern part of the Promised Land (as opposed 
to Judaea proper) there grew up a mingleil race 
which drew its origin from the remnant of the 
Israelites who were left behind in the country on 
the removal of the Ten Tribes, an<l also from the 
heathen colonists who wore transplanted into tiie 
cities of Israel. 1’heir religion was as hybrid as 
their extraction ; they worship|)ed Jeliovali, but, 
in addition to Him, also the heathen iilolh of Plioe- 
nician origin whicli they had brouglit fiom tlieir 
native laud" (Ilaidenthuni uvd Judenihiim, p, 
739, §7).^ 

Samaritan Pentateuch, a Ivecension of the com- 
monly received Hebrew I'ext of the Mosaic Law, 
in use with the Samaritans, and written in the 
ancient Hebrew (/■6n}, or so-i'alled Samaritan cha- 
nicter. This recension is found vaguely quoted by 
some of the eai ly Fathera of the Churcli, under the 
name of “ XlaAttiJrarov *£)3patfc2>v rb vapb 26ajua~ 
p firms.** Eusebius of Caesarea observes that the 
LXX. and tlie Sam. Pent, agree against the Keceived 
Text in the number of years from the Deluge to 
Abraham, Cyril of Alexandria speaks of certain 
words (Gen. iv. 8), wanting in the Hebrew, but 
found in the Samaritiin. The Talmud, on the other 
hand, mentions the Sam. Pent, distinctly and con- 
temptuously as a clumsily forged record. Down to 
within the last two hundi-ed and fifty yeara, how- 
ever, no copy of this divergent Code of Laws had 
reached Europe, and it began to be pronounced a 
fiction, and the plain words of the Cliurch-Fathera 
— the better known authorities- — who quoted it, 
were subjected to subtle interpretations. Suddenly, 
in 1616, Pietro ^eJIa Valle, one of the first dis- 
covered also of tneCunoiforni inscriptions, acquired 
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a oomplet-e Codex fj‘om the Samaritans in Damascus. 
In 1023 it was presented bj AclulJe Harley deSancy 
to the Library of the Oratory in Paris, and in 1028 
there appewed a brief description of it by J. Mo- 
rinus in his preface to the Roman text of the LXX. 
It was published in the Pai is Polyglott, whence it 
was copied, with few emendations from other co- 
dices, by Walton. The number of MSS. fn Europe 
gradually grew to sixteen. During the present 
century anotlier, but very fingmentary copy, was 
acquired by the Gotha Library. A copy of the 
entire (?) Pentateuch, with Targum (? Sam. Ver- 
sion), ill parallel columns, 4to., on parchment, was 
bnmght from Nablus by Mr. Grove in 1801, for the 
(fomte de Paris, in whose libiarv it is. Respecting 
the extei nal condition of these MSS., it may be ob- 
served that their sizes vary from l‘2mo. to folio, 
and that no scroll, such as the Jews and the Sa- 
maritans use in Iheir synagogues, is to be found 
among them. Their material is vellum or cotton- 
paper ; the ink used is black in all cases save the 
scroll used by the Samaritans at Ndblus^ the letters 
of which are in gold. 'J'here are neither vowels, 
accents, nor diacritical points. The individual words 
are separated from each other by a dot. Gi eater 
01 ' smuilor divisions of the text are marked by two 
dots placed one above the other, and by an a^^teri.^k. 
A small line above a consonant indicates a peculiar 
meaning of the word, an unusual form, a juissive, 
and the like : it is, in fact, a contrivance to bespeak 
attention. The whole Pentateuch is divided into 
nine hundred and sixty-four paiagraphs, or Kazzin^ 
the termination of which is indicated by these 
figures, =, or To none of the MSS. which 
liaveas yet reached Europe, can be assigned a higher 
date than the 10th Christian century. Tlie scroll 
used in Nablus is said by the Samaritaiis to have 
been written by Abi^hua tlie son of Phinehas. Its 
true date is not known. The JExeixitationes of 
Morinus, which placed the Samaritan Pentateuch 
far above the Received Text in point of genuineness, 
e.NCited and kept up for nearly two hundred yeais 
one of the most extraordiiiaiy conti ovei*sies on record. 
Characteristically enough, however, this was set at 
rest once for all by tlie very first systematic inves- 
tigation of the point at issue. Ravi us succeeded 
in (iiially disposing of this point of the superiority 
(Excrcitt. Phil, inifoubig. 7Vo/.*Lugd. Bat. 1755). 
It was from his day foi*ward allowed, almost on all 
hands, that the Masoretic text was the genuine one, 
but tliat ill doubtful cases, when the li^amaritan had 
ail “ unquestionably clearer ” reading, this was to 
be adopted, since a ceitain amount of value, however 
limited, did attach to it. Here the matter rested 
until 1815, when Gesenius {De Pent. Sam. OriginCy 
/ndolst ct Auctoritate) abolished the remnant of 
the authority of the Sam, Pent. We will now pro- 
ceed to lay specimens of these once so highly prized 
variants before tl>e reader, in Older tliat he may 
judge for himself. We shall follow in tliis the 
commonly leceived arrangement of (Sesenius, who 
divides all these readings into eight classes; to 
which, as we shall afterwartls show, Frankel has 
suggested the addition of two or three others, 
while Kirchheim enumemtes thirteen, which we 
will name heieafter. 1. The first class, then, con- 
sists of readings by which emendations of a gram- 
matical natuie have been attempted, (a.) Jhe 
quiescent letters, or so-called matres lectionis, are 
supplied. (6.) The more poetjpal foims of the 
pronouns, probably Jess known to the bam., arc 
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altered into the more common onea. (e.) The 
same propensity for completing apparently incom- 
plete forms is noticeable in the flexion of the 
verbs, (d.) On the other hand the paragpgicai 
letters 1 and ' at the end of nouns, aro almost uni- 
versally .struck out by the bam. coriector ; and, in 
the ignorance of the existem^c of nouni of a common 
gender, he has given them genders according to his 
fancy, {e,) Tlie infin. absol. is, in the quaintest 
manner possible, reduced to the form of the finite 
verb. For obsolete or rare forms, the modern and 
more common ones have been substitutal in a great 
numl)cr of places. 2. The secemd class of variants 
consists of glosses and iiitei pretations received into 
the text. 3. The third class exhibits conjectural 
emendations of real or imaginary difficulties in the 
Masoretic text. 4. The fourth class exhibits read- 
ings ill which apparent deficiencies have been cor- 
rected or supplied fi om parallel jvissages lu the , 
common text. 5. The fifth class is an extension 
of the one immediately preceding, and compiJs«*s 
larger phrases, additions, and repetitions from 
|>anillel passages, 6. To the sixth class belong 
those ** emendations ** of passages and words of the 
Hebrew text which contain something obfectionabJe 
ill the eyes of the .SamaritJin.s, on account either of 
historical impiohahility or ajiparent want of dignity 
in the terms applied to the Creator. Thus in the 
Sam. Pent, no one in the anteililuvian times, begets 
his first son after he has lived 150 years: hut one 
hundred years are, where necp.s.sHry, subtracted be- 
fore, and added after the hiith of the first son. An 
exceedingly important and often discus.«ed emenda- 
tion of this cla.ss is the ])assage in Ex, xii, 40, which 
in our text reads, “ Now the sojourning of the 
childien of Israel who dwelt in Egypt was four 
hundred and thirty years.” The Saftiaritan has 
‘‘The sojourning of the children of Israel [and 
their fathers who dwelt in the land of Canaan and 
in the land of Egypt'] was four hundred and thirty 
yearez^aii interpolation of very late date indeed. 
Again, in Gen. ii. 2, “ And God [? J had finished on the 
seventh day,” is altered into “ the sixth*' lest God's 
rest on the ISabbath-ilay might seem incomplete. 7. 
The seventh class comprises what we might brielly 
call Samaiitanisms, i. e. certain Hebrew forms, trans- 
lated into the idiomatic Samaritan. 8. The eighth 
and last class contains alterations made in favour or 
on behalf of Samaritan theology, hermeneutics, and 
domestic worship. Thus the woi d AVoAiVn, four times 
construed with the plural verb in the Hebrew Penta- 
teuch, is in the Hamaritaii Pent, jca'ucd to the singular 
verb (Gen. xx. IH^^^xxxi. 53, xxxv. 7 ; Ex. xxii. 9); 
and further, anthropomorphi!»nis as well as anthrojK)- 
pathi.sms aie caiefully exjmnged — a practice very 
common in later times. I’he last and perhaps most 
momentous of all intentional alterations is the coii- 
sfciiit change of all tlie phrases, “ God will choose a 
spot," into “He has chosen,” viz. Gciizim, and the 
well-known substitution of Gerizim for Ebal in 
Dent, xxvii. 4 (A. V. 5), In Exodus as well as 
in Deuteronomy the Sam. has, immediately aftei 
the 'fen Commandments, the following insertions 
from Deut. xxvii, 2-7 and xl. 30: “And it shall be 
on the day when ye sliall pars over Jordan ... ye 
shall set up these stones ... on Mount Gerizim 
. . . and there shalt thou build an altar ... * 2%(4 
mountain* on the other side Jordan by the way 
where the suA goeth down ... in the champaign 
over against Gilgal, beside the plains of Moreh, 

‘ over against Shechem :* ”-~this last siiperfluout 
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addition, which is also found in Dcut* xi. l\0 of the 
Sam. Pent., being ridiculed in the Talmud. From 
the immense number of these worse than woiihless 
variants Gesenius has singled out four, which he 
thinks preferable on the whole to those of the 
MasoreticText, We will confine ourselves to men- 
tioning them, and refer the reader to the recent 
t^mmentaries upon them ; he will find that they 
too have since bwn, all but unanimously, rejected. 
( 1 After the words, ** And Cain spoke to his 
brother Abel *’ (Gen. iv. 8), the Sam. adds, “ let 
us go into the field.** (2.) In Gen. xxii. 13 the 
Sam. reads instead of “ behind him a ram/* ** one 
lain/* (3.) For (Gen. xlix. 14) “an ass of bone/* 
e, a strong ass, the Sam. has “ an ass of strangei-s.** 
And (4.) for •* he led forth his tmined servants ** 
Gen. xiv. 14), the Sam. reads “ he numbered.** 
mportant additions to this list have been made by 
. Fmikel, such as the Samaritans* preference of the 
imperat. lor the 3rd pers. ; ignorance of the use of 
the abl. absol. ; Galileanisms, — to which also be- 
jongs the permutation of the letters A/ievi in the 
Samaritan Cod. ; the occasional softening down of 
the B into of 3 iuto V into 1, &c., and chiefly 
the preseiffce of wm-ds and phiuses in the Sain, 
which arc not interpolated from })arallel passages, 
but are entii-ely wanting in our t«xt. Frankel de- 
rives from these passages chiefly the conclusion that 
the Sam. Pent, was, pai tly at least, emendated from 
the LXX., Onkelos, and other very late sources. 
We now subjoin, for the sake of completeness, the 
hororeinentioned thirteen chisses of Kirchhoim. 1. 
Ad<litions and alterations in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch in favour of Gerizim, 2. Addition.s for the 
purpose of completion. 3, Commentary, glosses. 
4. Change of verbs and moods. 6. Change of 
nouns. 6. Emendation of seeming irregularities by 
assimilating forms, &c. 7. Permutation of letters. 

8. Pronouns. 9. Gender. 10. Letters added. 11. 
Addition of prepositions, conjtinctions, articles, &c. 
12. Junction of separated, and sepniation of joined 
words. 13. Chronological alterations. For our own 
iwt we cannot but think that as long as — (1) the 
history of the Samaritins lemains involved in the ob- 
scurities of which a fonnei article will have given an 
account; (2) we aie restricted to a small number 
of comjiaratively recent Codices ; (3) neither these 
Codices tliemselves liave, a.s has just been observed, 
been tlioroughly collated and recollated, nor (4) more 
than a feeble beginning hoh been made with anything 
like a collation between the various readings of the 
Sam. Pent, and the LXX. ; — so long must we have 
a variety of the most divergent opinions, all based 
on “probabilities,** which are designated on the 
other side as “ false reasonings ’* and “ individual 
crotchets,** and which, moreover, not uufrequently 
start from flagrantly fal.^e premisses. We shall, 
under these circumstances, confine ourselves to a 
simple enumeration of the leading opinions, and the 
chief reasons and arguments alleged for and against 
them:— (1.) The Samaritan Pentateuch came into 
the hands of the Samaritans as an Inheritance from 
the ten tribes whom they succeeded. Because (a.) 
It seems improbable that the Samaritans should 
have accepted their code at the hands of the .Tew's 
after the Exile since there existed an intense hatred 
between the two nationalities. ((►.) The Samaritan 
Canon has only the Pentateuch in common with the 
Hebrew Canon: had that book been 'received at a 
period when the Hagiographa and the Pi'opheis were 
tz Uie Jews* hands, it would be surprising if they 
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had not also received those, (c.) The Sara, letters, 
avowedly the more ancient, ai*e found in the Sam. 
Cod. : thei-efore it wasAvritten before the alteiation 
of the character into the squai*e Hebrew — which 
dates from the end of the Exile— took place. On 
the other side it is argued : — (a.) lliere existed no 
re/igiums ^animosity whatsoever bistween Judah and 
Israel when they separated. The ten tiibes could 
not thei’efore have bequeathed such an animosity to 
those who succe^ed them. On the contrary, the 
contest between the slowly judaized Samaritans 
and the Jews, only dates fi om tlie moment when 
the latter refused to recognise the claims of the 
former, of belonging to the people of God, and 
rejected their aid^ in building the Temple. (6.) 
The jealousy with which the Samaritans regarded 
Jerusalem, and the intense hatred which they 
naturally conceived against the post-Mosaic writers 
of national Jewish histoiy, would sufficiently ac- 
count for their rejecting the other books, in all of 
which, save Joshua, Judges, and Job, either Jeru- 
salem, as the centre of worship, or David and his 
House, arc extolled, (c.) The present Hebrew cha- 
racter was 7iot introdu<*ed by Ezra after the return 
from the Exile, but aune into u.se at a much later 
period. The Samaritans might therefore have re- 
ceived the Pentateuch at the hands of the returned 
exiles, who, according to the Talmud, afterwards 
changetl their writing, and in the Pentateuch only, 
so as to distinguish it from the Samaritan. (2.) 
'file second leading opinion on the age and origin ot 
the Sam. Pent, is that it was introduced by Manas- 
seh at the time of the foundation of the Samai itan 
Sanctuary on Mount Gcrizirn. In support of this 
opinion are allegetf, the idolatry of the Samaritans 
before they received a Jewish priest through Estir- 
haCidon (2»*K. xvii. 24-33 and the immense num- 
ber of readings common to the T.XX. and this Code, 
against the Masoretic Text. (3.) Other, hut veiy 
isolatetl notions, are those of Morin, Le Clerc, Poncet, 
&c., that the Israelitish priest sent by the king or 
Assyria to instruct the new inhabiinnts in the re- 
ligion of the country brought the Pentateuch with 
him. Finther, that the Samaritan Pentateuch was 
the production of an impostor, Dositheiis, who lived 
during the time of the Apostles, and who falsified 
the sacied records, in order to prove that he was 
the Messiah (Ussher). Against which there is oirly 
this to be observed, that there is not the sliglrtest 
alteration of such a nature to be Ibund. Finally, 
that it is a very late and faulty recension, made after 
the Masovetic Text (sixth Century after Christ), into 
which glosses from the LXX. had been i-eceived 
(Frankel). The cliief opinions with respect to the 
agreement of the nunjerous and as yet uninvestigated 
readings of the LXX, and the Sam, Pent, are; — 

1. That the LXX, have ti-anslated from the Stun, 

2. That mutual interpolations have taken place. 

3. That both Versions were loiined from Hebrew 
Codices, which differed among themselves ns well 
as from the one which afterwards' obtained public 
authority in Palestine; that however very many 
wilful coiTuptions and interpolations have c*‘ept in 
in later times. 4. Tlrat the i&amar. has in the main 
been altered from the LXX. It must, on tire other- 
hand, be staled also, that the Sam. and LXX. quite 
as often d»sagi-ee with each other, and follow each 
the Masor. Text. Also, that the quotations in the 
N. T. from the LXX., where they coincide with 
the Sam. agninst^the Hebr. Text, ai*e so sirsJl in 
number and of so unim][)oi-tant a uatui'e that they 
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ranuot be adduced as any argument whatsoever.-* 

1 1, VETisrONS.— t. Samaritan, — According to the 
Samaritans themselves, their high-piiest Nathaniel, 
who died about 20 b.c., is its author. Gesenius 
puts its date a few years after Christ. Juynboll 
thinks that it had long been in use in the Fi»(»nd 
p09t«Chiistian century. Frankel places it m the 
post>Mohammedan time. It seems ceatain, how- 
ever, that it was composed before the destruction of 
the second Umple ; and being intended, like the 
Targuras, for the use of the people exclusively, it 
was written in the popular Samaritan idiom, a 
mixture of Hebrew, Aramaic, and Syriac. In this 
version the original has been followed, with a very 
lew exceptions, in a slavish and sometimes perfectly 
childish manner, the sense eviclantly being of minor 
consideration. In other cases, where no Samaritan 
equivalent could be found for the Hebrew word, the 
trar..M;.tor, instead of paraphrasing it, simply tifliis- 
poses it! 'u Iters, so as to make it look Samaritan. 
On the whole it may be considered a very valuable 
aid towards the study of the Samar, 'fext, on account 
of its very clo'se verbal adherence. A few cases, 
however, may be brought forward, where the Ver- 
sion has departed from the Text, either uiuler the 
influence of popular religions notions, or for the sake 
of explanation. Anthropomorphisms are avoided. 
A great difficulty is otteiod by the proper names 
which this version often substitutes, they l>eiug, in 
many cases, less intelligible than the original ones. 
The similarity it has with Onkelos occasionally 
amounts to complete identity ; but no safe conclu- 
sion as to the respective relation of the two versions , 
can be di’awn fiom this. TJiis Version has likewise, 
in passing through the hands qf copyists and com- 
mentators, siill’ered many interpolations and cor- 
ruptions. The first <‘()[»y of it was brought to 
Kurope by He la V'alle, together with the Sam. 
Text, ill 161(3. Joh. Nedrinus first publisheil it 
together with a faulty T.atiii translation in the Paris 
Polyglott, whence it was, with a few emendations, 
reprinted in Walton, with some notes by Castell. 
2. Tb 2a/iap€iTiK(fi/. I'lie hatied between the Sa- 
maritans and the Jews is supposed to have caused 
the former to picpare a Gi eek translation of their 
Pent. Ill opposition to the LXX. of the Jews. In 
this way at least the existence of certain fragments 
of a (f lock Ve I si on of the Sam. preserved in 
some MSS. of the LXX., together with portions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, &c., is accounted 
for. These fragments are supposed to be alluded to 
by the Gi'eek Fiather-s under the name 'Sa,uap€iriK6v. 
It is doubtful however whether it ever existed in the 
shape of a complete translation, or only designated a 
certain number of scholia translated from the Sam. 
Version. Other critics again see in it only a cor- 
rected edition of certain passages of the LXX. 3. 
In 1070 an Arabic Version of the Sam. Pent, was 
made by Abu Said in Egypt, on the basis of the 
Arabic translation of Saadiah ha^aon. Like the 
original Samaritan it avoids Anthropomorphisms and 
Anthropopathisms, replacing the latter by Euphe- 
misms, besides occasionally making some slight altcr- 
atioi^, more especially in proper nouns. It appeal's 
to have* been drawn ftp from the Sam. Text, not 
fjom the Sara. Version. Often also it renders the 
original different fiom the Samar, Version. 4. To 
this Arabic vei’sion Abu Bararihat, a Syrian, ^\rote 
In 1208 a somewhat paraphrastic commentary, 
which has by degraes come to be looked upon as a 
new Vei-sion— theS^ynac.— Ilf. StMAiUTAff Liter- 
CoH. D. B. 
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ATUBE. — It may perhaps not be superfluous to 
add here a concise account of the Samaritan lit«ra« 
ture in general, since to a certain degree it bears 
upon our subject. 1. Chrmioon 
Of the Pentateuch and its Veraions we have spoken. 
We have also mentioned that the Samaritans have 
no other book of our Received Canon. Joshua alone 
seems to have found favour in their eyes ; but the 
Book of Joifkiutf which they perhaps possessed in 
its original form, gradually came to form only tbe 
groundwork of a fictitious national Samaritan his- 
tory, overgrown with the most fantastic and ana- 
chronistic legends. This is the so-called Samaritan 
Joshua,” or Chronicon Samari^nimt sent to Scaliger 
by the Samaritans of Cairo in 1584. It was edited 
b}' Juynboll (Leyden, 1848), and his acute investig- 
ations have shown that it was redacted into its 
present fonn about a.d, 1300, out of four speciul 
documents, three of which were Arabic, and one 
Hebrew (». e. Samaritan). The chronicle embraces 
the time from Joshua to about a. p. 350, and was 
originally written in, or subsequently translated 
into, Arabic. 2. From this woik chiefly has been 
compiled another Chronicle written in the 14th cen- 
tury (1355), by Abii'l Katah. This comprises the 
histoiy of the .lews and Samaritans from Adam to 
A..n. 756 and 798 (a.d. 1355 and 1397) respect- 
ively. It is of equally low histoi*i<’al value ; its 
only remarkable featuie being the adoption of certain 
Tairnudical legends, which it took at second hand 
from Josippou ben Gorion, 3. Another ** hi.storical 
work is on the histoiy and genealogy of the patri- 
archs, from Adam to Moses, attributed to aMoses 
hinrself; perhaps the same which Peleimami saw 
at and which consisted of sixteen vellum 

leaves (supposed, however, to contain the history 
of the woilil down to the end). 4. Of other Sa- 
maritan works chiefly in Aiabic — their Samaritan 
and Hebrew literature having mostly been destroyed 
by the Emperor Coramodus — may be briefly men- 
tioned Commentaries upon the wliole or parts of 
tlieir Pentateuch, by Zadaka b. Manga b. Zadaka ; 
fiuther, by Maddin Eddin Jussuf b. Abi Said b. 
Khalef; by Ghazal Ibn Abu-l-Surur Al-Safuwi Al- 
(ihaxzi (a. II. 1167-8, a.d. 1753-4, Brit. Mus.), Ac. 
Theological works chiefly in Arabic, mixed with Sa- 
maritan .sms, by Abul Has^an of Tyio, On the reli- 
(/ions Afanners and Customs of the SaniaritanSy and 
the World to come ; by Mowalfek I'^ldin Zadaka el 
Israili, A Compendium of lieligion, on the Natw'e 
of the Divine Being ^ on Man., (m the Worship of 
(tod; by Amui Eddin AbuT Baracat, On the Ten 
Commandments \ by AbuT Hassan Ibn el Markum 
Gonajem ben Abulfaraj’ Ibn Chatdr, On Penance \ 
by Muhaddib Eddin Jus.suf Ibn Salarnah Ibn Jussuf 
Al Askari, An Exposition of the Mosaic Lates^ 
&c., &c. Sortie grammatical works may be further 
mentioned, by Abu Ishak Ibrahim, On the Hebrew 
Langmige\ by Abu Said, On leading the Ihbreio 
Text, 5. Their Liturgical literature is more exten- 
sive, and not without a certain poetical value. It 
consists chiefly of hymns (Defter, Durr&n) and 
prayera for Sabbath and Feast days, and*of occasional 
prayers at nuptials, circumcisions, burials, and the 
like.— IV. We shall only briefly touch here, in con- 
clusion, tqion the strangely contradictory rabbinical 
laws flamed for the regulation of tbe interoauree 
between the two rival nationalities of Jews and Sa- 
miu'itans in l^ligious and rityal matters ; discrep- 
ancies due partly to the ever-shifting phases of their 
mutual relations, partly to the modifications hroudit 

3 G 
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alvotj »iti the SamaHtun creed, and pailly to the now 
less now gi-eater acquiescence of the Jews in tlie 
/eligiotts state of the i^amaritans. Thus we find 
the older Talmudical authorities disputing whether 
the Cuthim (Samaiitans) are to be considered as 
“ Real Converts,*' or only converts tlirough fear — 
“Lion Converts** — in allusion to the incident re- 
lated in 2 K. xvii. 25. It would appear that not- 
withstanding their rejection of all but the Pentateuch, 
they had adopted many traditional religious prac- 
tices frcm the Jews — principally such as 'Overe de- 
rived direct from the Books of Moses. It was 
acknowltnlged that they kept these oidinances with 
even greater rigom;, than those from whom they 
adopted them. Their unleavened bread for the Pass- 
over is commended ; their cheese ; and even their 
whole food is allo\ved to the Jews. Their testimony 
was valued in that most stringent matter of the 
letter of divorce. Thev were admitted to the olfiee 
of circumcising Jewish boys. The criminal law 
makes no diirorence whatever between them and 
the Jews. By degrees, however, inhibitions began 
to be laid upon the use of their wine, vinegar, bread. 
We hear of their exclusion by K. Me!r, in the third 
genelation^)f the Tanaim, and later again under R. 
Abbuha, the Amora, at the time of Diocletian ; this 
time the exclusion was unconditional and final. 
Partaking of their biead was considered a trans- 
gression, to be punished like eating the flesh of 
swine. In Matt. x. 5 Samaritans and Gentiles are 
already mentioned together; and in Luke xvii. 18 
the Samaritan is called “ a stranger.** The reason 
for this exclusion is vaiiously given. 

Sam'atos. One of the sons of Ozora in the list 
of 1 Ksd. ix. 34. 

Samei'as. Stiemaiah 13 (1 Esd. ix. 21). 

SaQl'gar-!SIe'bo. One of the princes or generals 
of the king of Babylon who commanded the vic- 
torious army of the Clialdaeans at the capture of 
Jerusalem (Jer, xxxix. 3). The Nebo is the Chal- 
daean Mercury ; about the Samgar, opinions are 
divided. 

Sa'mi. SiiOBAi (1 Esd. v. 28). 

Sa'mis. Shimei 13 (1 Ksd. ix. 34). 

Samlah, Gen. xxxvi. 36, 37 ; 1 Chr. i. 47, 48. 
One of the kings of Kdora, successor to Hudod or 
Hadar. 

Sam'mas. Shema (1 Esd. ix. 43). 

Sa'mos. A very illustrious Greek island off that 
part of Asia Minor where Ionia touches Caria. 
Samos is a very lofty and commanding island. The 
Ionian Samos comes before our notice in the detailed 
account oi‘St. Paul's return from his third mission- 
ary journey (Acts XX. 15). He had been at Chios, 
and was ^aboiit to pi oceed to Miletus, having passed 
by Ephesus wkhoul touching there. The topo- 
graphical notices given incidentally 8y St. Luke are 
mO'tt exact. In the time of Herod the Great, and 
when St. Paul was there, it was politically a “ free 
city '* in the province of Asia. 

Samothra'cia. The mention of this island in 
the aa'ouiit of St. Paul’s first voyage to Europe 
(Acts xvi. f 1) is for two reiLsons woi’thy of careful 
notice. In the firet place, being a very lofty and 
conspicuous island, it is an excellent landmark for 
sailors, and must have been full in view, if the 
weather was clear, throughout that voyage from 
Troas to Neapolis. Secondly, this vovage was made 
with a fair wind. Not only are w(i told that it 
occupied only ports of two days, whereas on a 
subsMuect retuin-voyage (Acts xx. 6) the time 
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spent at sea was five : but the technical word here 
used implies that they i-au before the wind. Now 
the position of Samothraoe is exactly such as to cor- 
respond with these notices, and thus incidentally to 
confirm the accuracy of a most nitless narrative. 
St. Paul and Iiis companions anchored for the night 
otf Samothrace, The ancient city, and therefore 
proliably the usual anchorage, was on the N. side, 
which would be sufficiently sheltered from a S.K. 
wind. In St. Paul's time Samothrace had, accord- 
ing to Pliny, the privileges of a small fi’ee state, 
though it was doubtless considered a dependency of 
the province of Macedonia, 

Samp'sames (1 Macc. xv. 23). The name pro- 
bably not of a sovereign, but of a place, which 
Grimm identifies \fith Samsnn on the coast of the 
Black Sea, between Sinope and Trebizond. 

Sam'son, son of Manoah, a man of the towu of 
Zoiah, in the tribe of Dan, on the border of J iidah 
(Josh. XV. 83, xix. 41). The miraculous circum- 
stances of his birth are recorded in Judg. xiii. ; and 
the three following chapters are devoted to the 
history of his life and exploits. Samson takes his 
place in Scripture, (1) as a judge — an office which 
he filled for twenty years (Judg. xv. 20, xvi. 31) ; 

(2) as a Nazarite (Judg. xiii. 5, xvi. 17) ; and. 

(3) as one endowed with hupernatural power by tlie 

Spirit of the Lord (Judg. xiii. 25, xiv. 6, 19, xv. 
14). (I.) As a judge his authority seems to have 

been limited to the district bordering upon the 
country of the Philistines, and his action as a deliv- 
erer does not seem to have extended beyond de- 
sultory attacks ui>on the dominant Philistines. It 
is evident from Judg. xiii. 1, 5, xv. 9-1 1, 20, and 
the whole history,* tliat the Israelites, or at least 
Judah and Dan, which are tlie only tribes mentioned, 
were subject to the Philistines through the wliole 
of Samson’s judgeship ; so that Samson's twenty 
years of office would be included in the forty ycai*s 
of the Philistine dominion. From the angel’s s})eech 
to Samson's mother (J udg. xiii. 5), it appears fur- 
ther that the Israelites were already subject to the 
Philistines at his birth ; and as Samson cannot have 
begun to be judge before he was twenty years of 
age, it fblliiw’s that hus judgeship must have coin- 
chled with the l.ust twenty years of Philistine do- 
minion. But wlien we turn to the First Book of 
Samuel, and e>pecially to vii. 1-14, wc find that the 
Philistine dominion ceased under the judgeship of 
Samuel. Heure it is obvious to conclude that the 
early ])Hrt of Samuel’s judgeship coincided with 
the latter part of Samson’s ; and that the capture 
of the ark by the Piiilistines in the time of Eli 
occurred dliring Samson's lifetime. 'Phere are be- 
sides several points in the respective narrativ’-es of 
the times of Samson and Samuel wliich indicate 
great proximity. There is no all us. on whatever to 
other part^ of Israel dining Samson’s judgesliip, ex- 
cept the single fact of the men of the border tribe 
of Judah, SOOvO in number, fetching him fiom the 
rock Etam to deliver him up to the Philistine^ 
(Judg. XV. 9-13). The wdiole narrative is entirely 
local, and, like the following stoiy concerning Mican 
(Judg, xvii., xviii.), seems, to be taken from the 
annals of the tribe of Dan. (2.) As a Nazarite, 
Sfimson exhibits the law in Num. vi. in full practice, 
(3.) Samson is one of those who are distinctly spoken 
of in Scripture as endowed with suf/ernatinral power 
by the Spirit of the Lord. “The Spirit of the Lord 
began to move him at times in Mahaneh-Dan.** 
“ The Spirit of the Loixl came mightily upon him. 
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and the corda that were upon his arms became as 
flax burnt with fire.” “ The Spirit of the Lord 
came upon him, and he w^nt down to Af*kelon, and 
slew thirty men of them.” The phuv>e, “the 
Spirit of the Lord came upon him,” is common to 
him with OfJiiiiel and Gideon (Judg. iii. 10, vi. 34) ; 
but the connexion of sufiernatumi power with the 
in^rity of the Nazaritic vow, and thc^ particular 
gift of great strength of body, are quite peculiar to 
Samson, liwleed, his whole character and history 
have no exact parallel in Scriptuie. It is eiusy, 
however, to see how forcibly the Israelites would 
be taught, by such an example, that their national 
strength lay in their complete separation fiotn 
idolatry, and consecration to the true God ; and 
that He could give them povier to subdue their 
mightiest enemies, if only they were true to His 
service (comp. 1 Sam. ii. 10). It is an interesting 
question whether any of the legends wliich have 
attached themselves to the name of Hercules may 
have been derived from Phoenician traditions of the 
strength of &imson. The combination of great 
strength with submission to the power of women ; 
the slaying of the Nemaean lion ; the coming by 
his death at the hands of his wife ; and especially 
the story told by Herodotus of the captivity of 
Hercules in Egypt, are certainly remarkable coinci- 
dences. Phoenician traders might easily have car- 
ried stories concerning the Hebrew hero to the dif- 
ferent countries where they traded, especially Greece 
and Italy; and such stories would have been 
moulded according to the tjiste or imagination of 
those who heard them. Whatever is thought, how- 
ever, of such coincidences,^ it is oeitaiu that the 
history of Samson is an historical, and not an alle- 
gorical narrative. It has also a distinctly super- 
natural element which cannot he explained away. 
The history, as we now have it, musfhave been 
written several centuries after Samson’s death (Judg. 
XV. 19, 20, xviii. 1, 30, xix, 1), though probably 
taken from the annals of the tribe of Dan. The only 
mention of Sjimson in the N. T. is that in Heb. xi. 32. 

Sam'uel. The last Judge, the (ii'st of the regular 
succession of Prophets, and the founder of the 
monarchy. He wtis the son of Elkanah, an Ephra- 
thite or Ephraimite, and Hannali or Anna. The 
descent of Elkanah is involved in great obscurity. 
In 1 Sam. i. 1 he is described as-*an Ephinaimite. In 
1 Chr. vi. 22, 23 he is made a descendant of Korah 
the Levite. His birthplace is one of the vexed 
({uestions of sacred geography, as his descent of 
saci-ed genealogy. [See Kamatkaim-Zophim.] 
The combined family must have been large. Peuln- 
iiah had several children, and Hannali liad, besides 
Samuel, three sons and two daughters. It is on the 
mother of Samuel that our chief attention is fixed 
in the account of his birth. She is described as a 
woman of a high religious mission. Almost a 
Nazarite by practice (1 Sam. i. 15), and a pro- 
phetess in her gifts (1 Sam. ii, 1), she sought from 
God the gift of the child for which she longed with 
a passionate tlevotion of silent prayer, of which 
there is no other example in the O. T., and when 
the ,8011 was granted, the name wnich he bore, and 
thus first introduced into the woild, expressed her 
sense of the urgency of her entreaty — Samuel, ** the 
Asked or Heard of God.” Living in the great age 
ot vows, sl;e had befoi’C his birth dedicated him tc 
the office of a Nazante. As soon as he was weanel, 
she herself with her husband brought him to the 
rabeimacie at Shiloh, where slB had received the 


first intimation of his bii*th, and there solemnly con* 
secrated him. The hymn which followed on thii 
consecration is the fiist of the kind in thesacied 
volume. From this time the child is shut up in 
the taliernacle. He seems to have slept within the 
Holie>t Place (1 Sam. iii. 3), and his special duty 
was to put out, as it would seem, the sacred candle- 
stick, and to 0^)011 the doora at sunrise. lu this 
way his childk::^ was passed. It was whilst thus 
sleeping in the tabernacle that he received his first 
prophetic call (1 Sam. iii. 1-18). From this 
moment the prophetic character of Samuel was 
established. His words were treasured up, and 
Shiloh became the lesort of those who came to hear 
him (iii. 1 9-2 1 ) . In the overtHrow of the sanctuary, 
which followed shortly on this vision, we hear not 
what be^'ame of Samuel (iv. 1 1). He next appears, 
probably twenty years afterwards, suddenly amongst 
the people, warning them against their idolatrous 
practices (vii. 3, 4). He convened an assembly at 
Mizpeh, probably the place ill Benjamin. It was at 
the moment that he was ofiering up a sacrifice, that 
the Philistine host suddenly burst upon them. A 
violent thunderstorm came to the timely assistance 
of Israel. The i’hilistines fled, and, exactly at the 
spot where twenty years UTora they had obtained 
their great victoiy, they weie totally routed. A 
stone was set up, which long remained as a memorial 
of iSamuel’s triumph, and gave to the place its name 
of Eben-ezer, “ the Stone of Help ” (1 Sam. vii. 12). 
This was Samuel’s first and, as far as we know, his 
only militfuy achievement. But it was 
this which raised him to tho office of 
(comp. 1 Sam, xii. 11, and Ecclus, xb 
He visited, iii discharge of his duties as ruler, the 
tliree chief sanctuaries on the west of Jordan — 
Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh (1 Sam. vji. 16). His 
own residence was still his native city, Rnmali or 
Kamathaiin, which he further consecrated by an 
altar (vii. 17). Here he married, and two soiih 
grew up to repeat under his eyes the same per- 
version of high office that he had himself witnessed 
in his childhood in the case of the two sons of Eli. 
In his old age he shared his jiower with them 
(1 Sam. viii. 1-4.) 2. Down to this point in 
Samuefs life there is but little to distinguish his 
career from that of his predecessors. But his peculiar 
position in the sacred nanativc turns on the events 
which tbllow. He is the laaugurator of the trans- 
ition from what is commonly willed the theocracy 
to the monarchy. The mi.'^emeanor of his own 
sons precipitated the catastrophe which had been 
long preparing. The people demanded a king. For 
the whole night he lay fasting and sleepless, in the 
perplexity of doubt and difficulty. In the vision of 
that night, as recorded by the sacred historian, is 
given the dark side of the new institution, on which 
Samuel dwells on the following day (1 Sam. viii. 
9-18). This presents his reluctance to receive the 
new order of things. The whole narrative of the 
reception and consecration of Saul gives his ac- 
quiescence in it. The final conflict of feeling and 
surrender of his office is given in the ^st assembly 
over which he presided, and in his subsequent re* 
lations with Saul. The assembly was held at Gilgal, 
immediately after the victory over the Ammonites. 
The monarchy was a second time solemnly in- 
augurated, and (according to the LXX.) “ Samuel ” 
(in the Hcbrgw text “Saul”) “and all the men ol 
Israel rejoiced greatly.” Then takts place his fare- 
well addiess. It is the most signal example afforded 
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111 the 0. T. of a great character reconciling himaelf 
to a changed order of things, and of the Divine 
sanction resting on his acquiescence. 3. His sub- 
sequent relations with Saul are of the same mixed 
kind. The two institutions which they respectively 
represented ran on side by side. Samuel was still 
Judge. He judged Israel “a// the days of his 
life'* (vii, 15), and from time to time came across 
the king's path. But these inteiwentions are chiefly 
ill another capacity, which this is the place to un- 
fold. Samuel is called emphatically “ the Prophet ” 
(Acts iii. 24, xiii. 20). He was especially known 
in his old age as “ Samuel the Seer” (1 Sam. ix. 11, 
18, 19 ; 1 Ohr. ix. 22, xxvi. 28. xxix. 29). He 
was consulted far afid near on the Bmali aiffairs of 
life 1 Sam. ix. 7, 8). From this faculty, com- 
bined with his office of ruler, an awful reverence 
grew up ai'ouinl him. No sacrificial feast was 
thought complete without his blessing (ib. ix. 13). 
A peculiar virtue was believed to reside in his inter- 
cession. There was something peculiar in the long- 
sustained cry or shout of supplication, which seemed 
to draw down as by force the Divine answer 
(1 Sam, vii. 8, 9). But there are two other points 
which morfi especially placed him at the head of the 
prophetic order as it afterwards appeiired. The first 
is brought out in his relation with Saul, tlie second 
in his relation with David. («). He lepreseiits tlie 
independence of the moial law, of the Divine Will, 
as distinct from regal or sacerdotal enactments, 
which is so lenmikahle a characteristic of ail the 
later prophets. He w'lus, if a Levite, yet certainly 
not a Priest; ami all the attempts to identify 1ns 
opposition to Saul with a hierarchical interest are 
founded on a complete misconception of the facts of 
the case. From the tune of the overthrow of Shiloh, 
he never apfiears in tlie remotest connexion with 
the priestly order. When he counsels Saul, it is 
not as the priest but as the prophet. Saul’s sin in 
both cases where he came into collision with Samuel, 
was not of intruding into sacerdotal functions, but 
of disobedience to the prophetic voiee. The first 
was that of not waiting tor Samuel’s arrival, ac- 
cording to the sign given by Samuel at his original 
meeting at Ramah (I Sam. x. 8, .xiii. 8-) ; the second 
WrtS that of not carrying out the stem in’ophetic 
injunction for the destruction of the Amalokite.s. 
Tlie parting -was not one of rivals, hut of dear 
though divided friends. The King throws himself 
on the Prophet with all his force ; not without a 
V’ehement effort the prophet tears liim.self away. 
(6). He is the fiiTit of the regular succe.ssion of pro- 
phets (Acts iii. 24,, Moses, Miriam, and Deborah, 
perhaps Khud, had been prophets. But it was only 
from Samuel that the continuous succession was 
unbroken. His mother, though not expressly so 
called, was in fact a prophete.ss. But the connexion 
of the continuity of the office with Samuel apjiears 
to he still more direct. It is in his lifetime, long 
after he had been “ established as a prophet” 
(1 Sam. iii. 20), that we hear of the companies of 
disciples, called in the 0. T. “ the sons of the pro- 
phets,” by modern widters “ the schools of the pro- 
phets.” In those schools, and learning to cultivate 
the prophetic gifts, were some, whom we know for 
certain, others whom we may almost certainly con- 
jecture, to have been so trained or influenced. One 
Was Saul. Twice at least he is described as 'having 
been in the company of Samuel’s disc pies (1 Sam, 
X. 10, 1 1, xix. 24). Another was David. The fii-st 
acquaintance of Samuel with David was when he 
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privately anointed him at the house of .Tease. But 
me connexion thus begun with the shepherd boy 
must have been continued afterwards. David, at 
ni*st, fled to “ Naioth in Ramah,” as to his second 
home (t Sam. xix, 19). It is needless to enlarge 
on the imiwrtance with which these incidents invest 
the appearance of Samuel. He there becomes the 
spiritual father of the Psalmist king. He is also 
the Founder of the first regular institutions of le- 
ligious instruction, and communities for the pur- 
poses of education. The death of Samuel is de- 
sciibed as taking place in the year of the close of 
David’s wanderings. It is said with peculiar em- 
phasis, as if to mark the loss, that ** all tlie 
Israelites were gathered togethci* ” from all parts of 
this hitherto dividediuountry, and “ lamented him,” 
and “ buried him,” not in any consecrated place, nor 
outside the walls of his city, but within his own 
house, thus in a manner consecrated bv being turned 
into his tomb (1 Sam. xxv. 1). Tlie place long 
pointed out as his tomb is the height, most con- 
spicuous of all in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
immediately above the town of Gibeon, known to 
the Crusaders as “ Moiitjoye,” as the spot from 
whence they first saw Jerusalem, now called Nehy 
Samuilf “ the Projihet Samuel.” Heman, his grand- 
son, was one of tlie chief singers in the Levitical 
choir (1 Chr. vi. 33, xv. 17, xxv. 6). The ap- 
parition of Samuel at Endor (I Sam. xxviii. 14; 
Ecchis. xlvi. 20'! belongs to the history of Saul. 

Samuel, Books of. Two historical hooks of tho 
Old Tefttaincnt, which are not separated from each 
other in the Hebrew MSS., and which, from a 
critical jioiiit of view,jmist be regarded as one 
hook. Tlie present^ division was first made in the 
Septuagint translation, and was adopted in the Vul- 
gate from the Septuagint, It was not till the year 
1518 that tlie division of the Septuagint was adopted 
in Hebrew, in the edition of the Bible pi inted by 
the Bomheigs at Venice. The book was called 
by the Hebrews Samuel,” probably beeause the 
birth and life of Samuel were the subjects treated 
of in the ho^mning of the work. Authorship and 
Date of the /yoo^.— 1st, as to the authorship. In 
common with all the historical hooks of the Old 
Testament, except the beginning of Nehcniiah, the 
Book of Samuel contains no mention in the text of 
the name of its autSior. It is indisputable that the 
title “ Samuel ” does not imply tliat the prophet 
was the author of the Book of Samuel as a whole ; 
i’or the death of Samuel is recoided in the beginning 
of tha cliapter. Again, in reference to the 
Book of Samuel, the absence of the historian’s name 
from both the text and the title is not supplied by 
any statement of any other writer, made within a 
reasonable period from the time when the book may 
be supposed to have been written. No mention of 
the author’s name is made in the Book of Kings, 
nor, as will be hei eafter shown, in the Chronicles, 
nor in any other of the sacred writings. In like 
manner, it is not mentioned either in the Apocrypha 
or in Josephus. There is a similar silence in the 
Mishna, where, however, the inference from such 
silence is far less cogent. And it is not until we 
come to the Babylonian Gemara, which is supposed 
to have been completed in its prosent form some- 
where about 500 A.D., that any Jewish statement 
respeediing the authorship can be pointed out, and 
then it is for the first time asserted that “ Samuel 
wrote his book,” i,e, as the words imply, the book 
which bears his nltne. But this statement connet 
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be proved to have been made eailiei* than 1550 
fears after the d«^ath of Samuel ; and unsupported 
as it is by refeience to any atithority of any 
kind, it would be unworthy of credit, even if it 
were not opposed to the internal evidence of the 
book itself. At the levival of learninof, an opinion 
was propounded by Abrabanol, a learned Jew, 
t A.l). 1508, that tlie Book of Samuel was written 
by the pi-ophet Jeremiah, and this opinion w.is 
adopted by Hugo Giotius. Notwithstanding the 
eminence, however, of these writeis, tins opinion 
must be rejected as highly improbable. In our 
own time the most pievalent idea in the Anglican 
Church seems to have been that the first twenty- 
tour chapters of the Book of Samuel were written 
by the prophet himself, and the rest of the chapters 
by the prophets Nathan and Gad. Two circum- 
stances have probably contributed to the adoption 
of this opinion at the present day: — 1st, the growth 
of stricter ideas as to the importance of knowing 
who was the author of any historiail work which 
advances claims to be trustworthy ; and 2ndly, the 
mistranslation of an ambiguous passage iii the Fimt 
Book of Chronicles (xxix. 29), respecting the author- 
ities for the life of David. The fii'st point requires 
no comment. On the second point it is to be ob- 
served that the following apjiears to be the correct 
translation of the passage in question: — “Now the 
history of David first and last, behold it is wiitteii 
m the history of Samuel the seer, and in the histoiy 
of Nathan the prophet, and in the history of Gad 
the seer’* — in which the Hcbiew word dtbv4, here 
translated “ liistory,” has Jhe same meaning given 
to it each of the four times th^t it is used. And it 
may be deemed morally certain that this passage of 
the Chronicles is no authority for the supposition 
that, when it was written, any woik was in exi.'-t- 
ence of vvliich either Gad, Nathan, or Samuel was 
the author. 2. Although the authoiship of the 
Book of Samuel cannot be ascertametl, there aie 
some indications as to the date of the woik. And 
yet even on tliis point no precision is attainable. 
The earliest undeniable external evidence of the 
exiMtence of the hook would seem to Ik* the Gieek 
translation of it in the Septuagint. The exact date, 
hovvex^er, of the translation itself is uncertain. The 
next best external testimony is* that of a passage in 
the Second Book of Maccabees (fi. 13), in which it 
is siiid of Nelierniah, that “ he, founding a libiaiy, 
gathered together the acts of the kings, and the pro- 
phets, and of David, and the epistles of the kings 
concerning the holy gifts.** Now, although this 
passage cannot be relit^ on for proving that Nehe- 
miah himself did in fact ever found such a libiary, 
yet it is good evidence to prove that the Acts of 
the Kings were in existence when the passage was 
wi itten ; and it cannot rea.'onably be doubted that 
this phrase was intended to include the Book of 
Samuel, which is equivalent to the two first Books 
of Kings in tlie Septuagint. Hence there is external 
evidence that the Bbok of Samuel was wi itten be- 
fore the Second Book of Maccabees, And lastly, 
the passage in the Chronicles already quoted (1 Chr. 
xxix. 29) seems likewise to prove externally that the 
Book of Samuel was written before the Chronicles. 
In this case, admitting the date assigned, on internal 
grounds, to the Chronicles by a modern Jewish 
writer of undoubted learning and critical powers, 
there would be external evidence for the existence 
of the Book of Samuel cailier tifen 247 u.C., though 
not earlier than 312 B.C., the era of the Seleucidae. 
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I If the internal evidence i-especting tlie Book ol 
I Samuel is examined, there are indications of its 
having been written some centuries earlier. 1. The 
Book of Samuel seems to have been written at a 
time when the Pentateuch, whether it was or was 
not in exKstence in its present form, was at any i-ate 
not acted on as the lule of leligious observances. 
This circumstance points to the date of the Book of 
Samuel as earlier than the reformation of Josiah. 
2. It is in accordance with this eaily date of tlie 
Book of Samuel that allusions in it even to the 
existence of Moses are so lew. After the return 
from the Captivity, and more especially alter the 
changes introduced by Ezia, Moses became that 
great ccntial figure in the thoughts and language 
of devout Jews which he could not fad to be when 
all ' the laws of the Pentateuch were observed, and 
they weie all referred to him a» the divine prophet 
who communicated them directly from Jehovah. 
This transcendent importance of Moses must already 
have commenced at the finding of tlie Book of the 
Law at tlie reformation of Josiah. Now it is re- 
markable that the Book of Samuel is the historical 
work of the Old Testament in which the name of 
Moses occurs most lately. To a religious Jew, 
when tlie laws of the I’enfiiteuch were observed, 
Moses could not fail to be tlie piedominant idea m 
his mind ; but Moses would not necessarily be of 
equal importance to a Ilebiew historian who lived 
before the reformation of Josiah. 3. It tallies witli 
an early date for the composition of the Book of 
Samuel that it is one of the best s^iecimens of 
Hebrew }»rose in the golden ago of Hebrew lite- 
rature. In prose it liolds tlie same place which 
Joel and the undisputed prophecies ot Isaiah hold in 
poetical or proplietical language. At the same 
time tliis argument from language must not be 
pushed so far as to imply tliat, standing alone, it 
would be conclusive; for some writings, the date of 
which about the time of thcCajitivity, are in pure 
llebiew. Assuming, then, that the work was com- 
posed at a pel iod not Liter than the reformation of 
Josiah — -ay li.C. 622 — the question arises as to the 
vei y earliest point of time at which it could have 
existed in its jireseiit form ? And the answer seems 
to be, that the earlx’st period was subsequent to 
the secession of the Ten 'fribes (li.C. 975). If we 
go beyond this, and endeavour to assert the precise 
time between 975 B.C. and 622 li.C., when it was 
composed, all ceitnin indications fall us. All that 
can lie asserted as undeniable is, that the book, as a 
whole, can scarcely have been composefl later than 
the reformation of Josiah, and that it could not 
have existed in its present form earlier than the 
leign of Rehoboam. It is to be added that no great 
weight, in opposition to tin’s conclusion, is due to- 
the fact tluit the death of David, although in one 
passage evidently implied (2 !Sam. v, 5), is not 
directly recorded in the Book of Samuel. From 
this fact Havernick deems it a certain inference 
that the author lived not long after the death of 
David, But tins is a very slight foundation for 
such an inference. In this absolute ignorance of 
the uuthor*s name, and vague kiiowl^ge of the 
date of the work, there has been a controversy 
whether the Ifook of Samuel is or is not a compila- 
tion from pre-existing documents; and if this is 
decided in tlie affirmative, to what extent the work 
is a compilation. It is not intended to enter fully 
here into this controvoray, respecting which the 
reader is i*efeiTed to Dr. Dtevidson*s Introduotiou tc 
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ih 0 Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures^ London, Longman, 1856, in which this 
subject is dispassionately and fairly treated . Sources 
of the Book of Samuel, — Assuming that the book 
is a compilation, it is a subject of rational inquiry 
to ascertain the materials from which it wac com* 
posed. But our information on this head is scanty 
The only work actually quoted in this book is th< 
Book of Jasher ; i. e. the Book of the Upright. 
Notwithstanding the great letiruing which has been 
brought to bear on this title by numerous com* 
mentators, the meaning of the title must be regarded 
as absolutely unknown, and the character of the 
book itself as uncertain. The best conjectun 
hitherto offered as an induction from facts is, that 
it was a Book of Poems ; but the facts are too few 
to establish this as a positive general conclusion 
Without reference, however, to the Book of Jasher. 
the Book of Samuel contains several poetical com- 
positions, on each of which a few observations may 
bo otfered ; commencing with tlie poetiy of David. 

' 1 .) David’s Lamentation over Saul and Jonathan, 
called ** The Bow.” (2.) David’s Lamentation on 
the death Abner (2 Sam. iii. 33, 34). There is 
no reason to doubt the genuineness of this shoH 
jMW'tical ejaculation. (3.) 2 Sam. xxii. A Song 
of David. For poetical beauty, the song is weB 
worthy to be the production of David. The fol- 
lowing difficnlties, however, are connected with it. 
'a.) The date of the conijrosition is assigned to the 
day when David had been delivered not only out 
of the hand of all his enemies, but likewise “out of 
(he luind of Saul.” Now David reigned forty years 
after Saul’s death (2 Sam. v. 4, 5), and it was us 
king that he achieved the successive conquests to ' 
which allusicn is made in the Psalm. (6.) In tin j 
closing verse (2 Sam. xxii. 51), Jehovah is spoken I 
of as sliowing “ meicy to His anointed, unto David 
and his seed for evermore.” ’rhe.«e words would 
bo more naturally w^ritten of David than by David. 
They may, however, be a later addition, (c.) In 
some pas.sagcs of the Psalm, the strongest assertion! 
are made of the poet’s uprightness and purity. 
Now it is a subject of reasonable surprise that, at 
any period after the painful incidents of his life ii 
the matter of Uriah, David should have used tbh 
language concerning himself. (4.) A song, called 
*• last words David,” 2 Sam. xxiii. 2-7. (5.) One 
other song remains, which is perhaps the most per- 
plexing in the Book of Samuel. This is the Song 
of Hannah, a wife of Elkanah (1 Sam. ii. 1-10). 
Thenius conjectures that it was wiitten by David 
after he had slain Goliath, and the Philistines had 
been defeated in a great battle. There is no his- 
torical warrant for this supposition ; but the song 
is (!ertainly more appropriate to the victory of 
David over Goliath, than to Hannah’s having given 
birth to a child under the circum-stanccs detailed in 
the fii*st chapter of Samuel. It would, however, 
be equally appropriate to some other battles of the 
Israelites, Jn advancing a single step beyond the 
.'songs of the Book of Samuel, we enter into the region 
of conjecture as to the materials which were at th€ 
command of the author ; and in points which arise 
for consideration, we must be satisfied with a sus* 
jwnsc of judgment, or a slight balance of probabi- 
lities. For example, it being plain that in some 
instances there are two accounts of th€ same trans- 
action, it is desirable to form an opinion whether 
these were founded on distinct written documents, 
or on distinct oral traditions. This point is open to 
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I dispute ; but the theory of written documents seems 
preferable. In the absence of any external evidence 
on this point, it is safer to suspend our judgment as 
to whether any portion of the Book of'Sflniuel is 
founded on the writing of a contempovaiy, or on a 
tradition entitled to any peculiar credit. Perhaps 
the two cinjectures respecting the composition of 
the Book of Samuel which are most entitled to con- 
sideration are — 1st, That the list which it conteins 
of officers or public functionaries under David is 
the result of contemporary registi*ation ; and 2ndly, 
That the Book of Samuel was the compilation of 
some one connected with the schools of the pro- 
phets, or )ienetmted by their spirit. Jn conclusion, 
it maybe obseiwed* that it is very instructive to 
direct the attention to the passages in Samuel and 
the Chronicles which treat of the same events, and, 
generally, to the manner in which the life of David 
is treated in the two histories. A comparison of 
the two works tends to throw light on the state 
of the Hebrew mind at the time when the Book 
of Samuel was written, compared with the ideas 
prevalent among the Jews some hundred years 
later, at the time of the compilation of the Chro- 
nicles. It only remains to add, that in the numerous 
instances wherein there is a close verbal agreement 
between passages in Samuel and in the Chronicles, 
the sound conclusion seems to be, that the Chro- 
nicles were copied from Samuel, and not that both 
were copied from a common original. At the same 
time it would be unreasonable to deny, and it would 
be impossible to disprove, that the compiler, in ad- 
dition to the Book of Samuel, made use of other his- 
torical documents which are no longer in existence, 
Sanabas'sar. Sheshbazzar (1 Esd. ii. 12, 15). 

Sanabaa'/iamo. Sheshbazzar (1 Esd. vi, 18, 

20 ). 

San'asib. The sons of Sanasib were priests who 
returned with Zorobabel (1 Esd. v, 24). 

Sanbal'lat. A Moabite of Horonaim, as appears 
by his designation “ Sanballat the Horonile” (Neh. 
ii. 10, 19, xiii. 28). All that we know of him 
from Scriptuie is that he had apparently some civil 
or military command in Saniai «i, in the service of 
Artaxeraes (Neh. iv. 2), and that, from the moment 
of Nehemiah’s arrival in Judaea, he set himself to 
oppose every measule for the welfare of Jerusalem, 
and was a constant adveraary to the Tirshatha. 
His companions in this hostility were Tobiah the 
Ammonite, and Geshem the Arabian (Neh. ii. 19, 
iv. 7), For the details of their opposition the 
reader is refeired to the articles Nehemiah an<l 
Nehemiah, Book of, and to Neh. vi. The only 
other incident in his life is his alliance with the high- 
priest’s family by the marriage of his daughter with 
one of the grandsons of Eliashib, which, from tlie 
simihu’ connexion fonued by Tobiah the Ammonite 
(Neh. xiii, 4), appears to have been part of a 
settled policy concerted between Eliashib and the 
Samaritan faction. The expulsion from tlie priest- 
hood of the guilty eon of Joiada by Nehemiali 
must have still further widened the breach between 
him and Sanballat, and between the two parties in 
the Jewish state. Here, however, the Scriptural 
narrative ends— owing, probably, tc Nehemiah’.s 
return to Persia — and with it likewise our know- 
ledge of Sanballat. 

Sandal. ’I’he sandal appears to have been the 
ai’ticle oi'dinarily qsed by the Hebrews for protect- 
ing the feet. U consisted simply of a sole attnened 
te the foot by thongs. The Hebrew terra wa’o/ im- 
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plies 3uch an ni ticle, its proper sense being that of 
or shutting in the foot with thongs: wo 
have also exptess notice of the thong (A. V. “shoe* 
latchet”) in several passages (Gen. xiv. 28; Is. v. 
27 ; Mark i. 7). The Gi^ek term pio- 

peiiy applies to the sandal exclusively, as it means 
what is bound under the foot; but no jtress can be 
laid on the use of the term by the Alexandrine 
writers. A similar observation applies to (rovfid- 
Atov. We learn from the Talmudists timt the 
materials employed in the construction of the sole 
were either leather, felt, cloth, or wood, and that it 
was occasionally shod with iron. In Kgypt vai’ious 
fibious substances, such as palm leaves and papyrus 
stalks, weje used in addjtioj^ to leather, w'hile in 
Assyria wood or leather was employed. In fclgypt 
the sanjlals were usually tui*ned up at the toe like 
uui skates, though other forms, rounded and pointed, 
are also exhibited. In Assyria the heel and the side 
of the foot were encased, and sometimes the sandal 
consisted of little else than this. Sandals were 
worn by all classes of society in Palestine, even by 
the very poor (Am. viii. 6), and both the sandal 
and ihe thong or shoc-latchet were so cheap and 
common, that they passed into a proverb tor the most 
insigniticant thing (Gen. xiv. 23; Ecclus. xlvi. 19;. 
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Ibey were not, however, worn at all periods ; they 
weie dispensed with in-doors, and weie only put 
oil by persons about to uiiderbike some busiuess 
away from their homes; such as a military ex'ped- 
ition ( Is. V. 27 ; Epli. yi. 1^), or a journey (Ex. 
xii. It; Josh. ix. 5, 13; Acts xii. 8): on such 
occasions persons carried an extra pair. During 
meal-times the feet weie undoubtedly uncovered, as 
implied in Luke vii. 38 ; Jolin xiii. 5, 6. It was a 
imu k of levereuce to cast oft* the shoes in approaching 
a place or person of eminent sanctity ( Ex. iii. 5; Josh, 
v. 15). It was also an indication of violent emotion, 
or of mourning, if a jierson appeared barefoot in 
public (2 Sam. xv. 30; Is. xx, 2; Ez. xxiv. 17, 
23). 'fo carry or to unloose a pei’son’s sandal was 
a menial ofHce betokening great inferiority on the 
piut of the person peiformiug it (Matt, iii, 1 1 ; Mark 
i. 7 ; John i. 27 ; Acts xiii. 25). The expression in 
Ps. lx. 8, cviii. 9, “over Edom I cast out iny 
shoe,” evidently signilies the subjection of that 
country, but the exact point of the comimrisou is 
obscure. The use of the shoe in the transfer of 
property is noticed in Ruth iv. 7, 8. 

SaXL'hedrim (accurately Sanhedrin), called also 
in the Talmud the great Sanhedrin, the supieme 
council of the Jewi.sh people in the time of Christ 
and earlier. 1 . The ortgin of this assembly is traced 
in the Mishna {Sardiedr. i. 6)iito the seventy elderrf 
whom Moses was directed xi. 16, 17' to 
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associate with him in the goveniment of the 
Jsmelites. This body continued to e.\lst, accoiding 
to the Rabbinical accounts, down to the cioae of the 
Jewish commonwealth. Since the time of Vorstiua 
it has been genex'ally admitted that the tribunal 
established by Moses was probably temporary, and 
did not continue to exist after the Isi'aelites liad 
entered Palestine. In the lack of deftnite historical 
intbrinatioii as to tiie establishment of the Sanhed- 
rim, it can only be said in general that the Greek 
etymology of the name seems to point to a period 
subsequent to the Macedonian supremacy in Palestine. 
In the silence of Philo, Josephus, and the Mishna 
lespecting the constitution of the Sanhedrim, we 
are obliged to de[)end upon the few incidental 
notices m the New Testament. From these we 
gather that it consisted of chief priests, or the 
heads of the twenty-four classes into which the 
priests were divided, elders, men of age and experi- 
ence, and scribes, lawyers, or those learned in the 
Jewish law (Matt. xxvi. 57, 59; Mark xv. 1 ; Luke 
xx'ii. 66 ; Acts v. 21). 2. The number of members 

is usually given as seventy-one, but this is a point 
on which tliere is not a perfect agreement among 
the learned. The president of this hoHy was styled 
Nasi, and, acroiduig to Maimouides, was chosen on 
atcoLint of his eminence in worth and wisdom. 
Often, if not generally, this pre-eminence was aiv 
corded to the liigh-priest. 'fhe vice-president, 
called in the Talmud “ father of the house of judg- 
ment,” sat at the right hand of the president. 
Some writers speak of a second vice-president, but 
this is nut sulHcieutly confirmed. While in session 
the Sanhedrim sat in the form of a half-circle. 
3. The place in which the sessions of the San- 
hedrim were ordinarily held was, according to the 
Talmud, a hall called Gazzith, supposed by Light- 
foot to have been situated in the south-east corner 
of one of the courts near the Temple building. In 
special exigencies, however, it seems to have met in 
the residence of the high-priest (Matt. xxvi. 3^ 
Forty yeai’s before the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
consequently while the Saviour was teaching in 
Palestine, the sessions of {he Sanhediim were re- 
moved from the liall Gazzith to a somewhat gi eater 
distance from the temple building, altliuugh still 
on Mt, Moriah. After several other cluuiges, its 
seat was rtnally established at Tiberias. As a 
judicial l)o«ly tlie 8anheilrim constituted a supreme 
l^i’ourt, 10 which belonged in the first iusUuice the 
Inal of a tribe fallen into idolatry, fajse jirophets, 
and the high-priest; also the other priests. As 
an miministiati ve council it deteimined other im- 
{loitant mattei-s. Jesus was arraigned before th» 
body as a fiiK'.e piojihet (John xi. 47), and Perei, 
John, Stephen, and Paul as teachers of error and 
dei eiters of the people. From Acts ix. 2 it ap- 
pears that the Sanhedrim exercised a degiw of 
authority beyond the limits of Palestine. Accord- 
ing to the Jerusalem Gemara the power of infticting 
capital punishment was taken away fmin this 
tribunal forty years before the destruction cl Jeru- 
salem. With this agrees the answer of the Jews 
to Pilate (John xix. 31 ). The Talmud also men- 
tions a lesser Sanfiedrim of twenty- three members 
in every city in Palestine in which were not less 
than 120 householders. 

Sansan^ah, one of the towns in ihe south dis- 
trict of Jiiuah, named in Josh, xv, 31 only. The 
towns of this district are not distributed into small 
groups like those of the highlands w the Shefeloh 
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and a.< only veiy few of them have been yet identi- 
iied, we have nothing to guide us to the position of 
Shnsannah. It does not appear to be mentioned l>y 
any explorer, ancient or modem. 

8apll, one of the sons of the giant slain by Sib- 
bechai the Hushathite (2 Sam. xxi. 18). In 1 Chr. 
XX. 4 he is called SippAi. 

Sa'phat Shephatiah 2 (1 Esd. v. 9). 

Saphati'aa. Suephatiah 2 (1 viii. 34). 

Sa’pheth. Shepiiatiah (1 Esd. v. 33^. 

Sa'phir, one of the villages addressed the 
Prophet Micah (i, 11), but not elsewhei-e men- 
tioned. By Eusebius and Jemme it is described as 
“ in the mountain district between Eleuthero|K»lis 
and Ascalon.” In this diitjction a village called 
es-Sawdfir still exists (or mther three of tliat name, 
two with affixes), possibly the representative of the 
ancient Saphir. Es^Saw&jir lies seven or eight 
miles to the N.E. of Ascalou, and about twelve W. 
of lieiUJibrinf to the riglit of the coast-road from 
Gaza. Tobler piefers a village called Saber, tdose to 
Sawafir. Schwarz suggests the village of Safirtyeh, 
a couple of miles N.W. of Lydda (136). 

Sapphi'ra^ the wife of Ananias, and the particip- 
ator both ill his guilt and in his punishment (Acts 
V. 1-10). 

Sapphire (Heb. sappir)^ a precious stone, appar- 
ently of a bright blue colour (see Ex. xxiv. 1 0). 
7'he sapptr w;is the second stone in the second row 
of the high-priest’s brtAsfpUite (Ex. xxviii. 18); it 
was extremely piecious (Job xxviii. 16); it was one 
of the precious stones tliat ornamented the king of 
Tyre (Ez. xxviii. 13). Notwitlistanding the identity 
of name between our sapphire and the rrdir<;f>€(pox, 
and sapphirus of the Greeks and Uonuins, it Is gene- 
rally agreed tliat the sapphirtis of the ancients was 
not our gem of that name, viz. tlie azure or indigo- 
blue, crysfcilline variety of Corundum, but our 
L^rpis-lazuli ( Ultra-^nanne). It is, however, not 
so certain tliat the Sappir of the Hebrew Bible is 
identical with the Lapis-lazuli. Roseiimuller and 
Braun argue in lavour of its l)eing our sapphire or 
precious Corundum. We aie inclined to adopt this 
latter opinion, but arc unable to come to any sntis- 
factoi y conclusion. 

Sa'ra. 1. Sauah, the wife of Abraham ^Heb. 
xi. 11; I Pet. iii. 6).— 2. The daughter of Raguel, 
in the apocryphal history of Tobit. 

Sarabi'as. Suereuiah (1 Esd. ix. 48). 

Sa'rah. 1. The wife of Abiaham, and mother 
of Isiuoc. Of her birth and parentage we have no 
certain account in Scripture. Her name is first 
introduced in Gen. xi. 29, as follows: “ Abj-am and 
Nahor took them wives : the name of Abram's wife 
was^arni ; and the name of Nahor 's wife was Mil- 
cah, the daugliter of Hai an, the father of Milciih 
and the father of Iscah.'* In Gen. xx. 12, Abiaham 
speaks of her as his sister, the daughter of the 
same father, but not the daughter of the same 
mother.’' The common Jewish tradition is that 
Sarai is the same as Iscah, the daughter of Harau, 
and the sistei^-of Lot. The change of her name 
fiom “ Sai-ai ” to “ Sarah ” was made at the same 
time that Abram’s name was changed to Abraham, 
on the establishment of the covenant of circum- 
cision between him and God. That the name 
“Surah” signifies “princess” is universally, ac- 
knowledged ; but the meaning of “ Sami ” is still 
a subject of controversy. The older interpreters 
suppose it to mean “my princess.” Her history 
is of course that of Abraham. She came with him 
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fiom Ur to Huriui, from Haran to Canaan, a&t 
aaiompaiiied him in all the wanderings of his life. 
Hei* only independent action is the demand that 
Hagar and Ishmael should be cast out. The times 
in whidi she plays the most important piui in the 
history are the times-when Abraham was sojourn- 
ing, first in Jigypt, then in Gerar, and where rah 
shared his deceit towaids Pharaoh (Gen. xii. 1 ^-15) 
and towaids Abimelech (Gen. xx. 9-11). She died 
at Hebron at the age of 127 years, 28 yeare before 
her husband, and was buried by him in the cave of 
Machpelah. She is referred to in the N. T, as a 
type of conjugal obedience in 1 Pet. iii. 6, and ns 
one of the types of faith in Heb. xi. 1 1 .—2. Sekah, 
the daughter of Ashe^(Num. xxvi. 46). • 

Sarai, the original name of Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham. It is alvvajrs used in the histoiy from 
Gen. xi. 29 to xvii. 15, when it was changed to 
Sarah. The meaning of the name appeals to be, as 
Ewald has suggested, “ contentious.’’’ 

Sarai'aa. 1. Seraiaii, the high-priest fl Esd. 
V. 5).— 2. Seuaiah, the father of Epa (I Esd. 
viii. 1 ; 2 Esd. i. 1). 

Sar'amel, the name of the place in which the 
assembly of the Jews was held at which the high- 
priesthood was conferred upon Simon Maccabaeus 
(1 Macc. xiv. 28). Some have treated it as a cor- 
ruption of Jerusalem, but this is inadmissible. The 
following are some of the other conjectures: — 1. 
Hahatsar MillOy “ the court of Millo.” 2. i/a- 
hatsar Am EU “ the court of the people of God, 
that is, the gieat court of the Temple.” 3. ifos- 
shmr Am Elf “ the ga^^ of the people of God.” 
4. Jiassar Am El, “.prince of the people of God,” 
as if not the name of a place, but the title of Simon. 
None of these explanations, however, can be re- 
garded as entirely satisfactory. 

Sa'rapll. Mentioned in 1 Chr. iv. 22, among 
the descendants of Shelah the son of Judah. 

Sarche'donus, a collaterd form of the name 
Esar-hafldon ('fob. i. 21). 

Sarde'us. Aziza (1 li^sd. ix. 28). 

Sardine, Sardius (Heb. ddem)f according to 
the LXX. and Jo!>ephus, the correct rendeiing of 
the Heb, term (which occura in Ex. xxviii. 17, 
xxxix. 10 ; Ez. xxviii, 13) as the name of the stone 
which occupied fhe ilrst place in the first row of 
the high-priests breastplate. In Kev. iv. 3, St. 
John declares that he whom he saw sitting on the 
heavenly throne “ was to look upon like a jasper 
and a sardine stone,” The sixth foundation of the 
wall of the heavenly Jerusalem was a sardiM (Rev. 
xxi. 20). There can scarcely be a doubt that either 
the sard or the sardonyx is the stone denoted by 
6dem, The sard, which is a superior variety of 
agate, has long been a favourite stone for the en- 
gravex’*s art. Sards differ in colour: there is a 
bright red variety which, in Pliny's time, was the 
most esteemed, and perhaps the Heb. ddem, from a 
root which means “ to be red,” points to this kind. 

Sar'dis, a city situated aliout two miles to the 
south of the river Hermus, just below the ituige of 
Tmolus {Bos Dagh), on a spur of which its aero- 
polis was hu’lt. It was the ancient residence of 
the kings of Lydia. Sardis was in very early times, 
both from the extremely fertile character of the 
neighbouring region, and from its convenient posi- 
tion, a commercial mart of importance. Chestnuts 
xirere first produced in the neighbourhood. The 
art of dyeing wool is said by Pliny to have been 
invented tliere; and at any rate Sardis was tiw 
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f!itrop6t of the dyed woollen manufnctui'es. Sardis 
Jtoo was the place whei-e the metal elcctrum was 
procured; and it was thither that -the Spai'tans 
hent, in the 6th century B.c., to purchase gold for 
the purpose of gilding the face of the Afiollo at 
Amyclae. Sardis recovered the pi ivilege of miini- 
iftcipal government (and, as was alleged soveml ceu- 
turies> nfterwards, the right of a sanctuary) upon 
its surrender to Alexander the Great, hut its tbf- 
tunes for the next three hundred years are veiy 
obscure. ' It changed hands more than once in the 
contests between the dynasties which arese after the 
death of Alexander, In the y^* 214 B.c. it wjis 
taken and sacked by tlie army of Antiochus the 
Great. After the ruin of An^jochns’s fortunes it 
passed, with the rest of Asia on that side of Taurus, 
under the dominion of the kings of Pergamus, whose 
interests led them to divert the course of tralHc 
between Asia and Europe away from Sardis. Its 
productive soil must always have 'continued a 8oui*ce 
of wealth ; but its importance as a central mart 
appears to have diminished from the time of the 
invasion of Asia by Alexander. Of the few inscrip- 
tions which have been discovei-ed, all, or nearly all, 
belong to the time of the Roman empire. Yet there 
still exist considerable remains of the e-arlier days. 
The massive temple of Cybele still Ijears witness in 
its fragmentary lemains to the wealth and archi- 
tectural skill of tlie people that raised it. On the 
north side of the iicropolis, overlooking ihe valley 
of the Heimus, is a theatre near 400 feet in dia- 
meter, attached to a stadium of about 1000. This 
probably was erected- after tiie restoration of Sardis 
by Alexander. The modern n%me of the ruins at 
Saidis is Sert^Tuxlessi, Travellers describe the 
appearance of tlio lociiiity, on approachijig it from 
the N.W., as that of complete solitude. The Pac- 
tolus is a mere thread of water, all but evanescent 
in summer time. The Wadis-tchai (Heimus), in 
the nciglilwurhood of the town, is between 50 and 
60 yaids wide, and nearly 3 feet deep. In the 
time of the emperor Tibeiius, Sai’dis was desolated 
by an earthquake. Tlic whole face of the country 
is sjiid to have been changed by this convulsion. 
In the cjtse of Sardis the culamity-was inci eased by 
a pestilential fever wliich followed. In tlie time of 
Pliny it was included iii the saftie conventm jnri- 
diom with Philadelphia, The only passage in which 
Sardis is mentioned in the Bible is Kev. iii. 1-6. 

Sar'dites, the, de.scendants of Sered the son of 
Zebulun (Num. xxvi. 26). 

Sardonyx is mentioned in the N, T. once only, 
vix. in Kev. xxi. 20. The sardonyx consists of 
“ a white opaque layer, superimpos^ upon a red 
tianspareiit stratum of ‘the true red sard (King, 
Aniiqtie Gems, p. 9). It is, like the sard, merely 
a variety of agate, and is frequently employed by 
engravers for the purposes of a signet-ring. 

Sare'a, one of the five scribes ** ready to wiite 
swiftly ** whom Esdras was commanded to take 
(2 Esd. xiv. 24). 

Sarep'ta, the Greek form of the name Zark- 
PHATii (Luke iv. 26). 

Sar'gOA was one of the gi*eatest of the Assyrian 
kings. His name is read in the native inscriptions 
as Sargina, while a town which he built and called 
after himself (now Khoi’sabad) was known as ' 
Sarghun to the Arabian geogi’aphers. He is men- | 
tioued by name only once in Scripture (Is. xx. 1). 
Vitringa, Ofl'orhaus, Eichhorn, affd Hupfeld, ideuti- 
Hed him with Shalmaneser ; Grotius, Lowth, and , 
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Keil, with Sennacherib; Perisonius, Kalmtky, and 
Michaelis, with Esnrhaddon. All these conjectuixn 
are now shown to be wrong by the Assyrian in- 
scriptions, whi-jh prove Sargon to have been dis- 
tinct ii'om the several mouarchs named, and Hx his 
place in the list between Shalmanestr and ^n- 
nacherib. He was certainly Sennacherib’s father, 
and there is no i-eason to doubt that he was his 
immediate predecessor. He tisceuded the throne of 
Assyria, as we gather from his annals, in the same 
year that Merodach-Baladan ascended the throne of 
Babylon, which, according to Ptolemy’s Canon, was 
B.C. 721. He seems to have been an usurper, 
Siirgon was undoubtedly a ^reat and successful 
warrior. In his annals, which cover a space of 
htiteen yeais (from R,c, 721 to n.c. 706), he gives 
an account of his warlike expeditions against Baby- 
lonia and Susiaim on the south. Media on the cast. 
Armenia' and Cappadocia towards the north, Svria, 
Palestine, Arabia, and Egypt towards the west a>id 
the south-west. In this last direction he seems to 
have waged three wars — one in hft second year 
(b.c. 720), for the posses.sion of Gaza ; another in 
nis sixth yetu* (B.c, 715), when Egypf, itself was 
the object of attack ; and a third in his ninth (B.C. 
712), when the sjxcial subject of contention was 
Ashdod, which Sargon took by one of his generals. 
This is the event which causes the mention of Sar- 
gon ’s name in Scripture. The yeai* of the attack, 
being B.C. 7 1 2, would tall into the reign of the first 
Ethiopian king, Sabaco I., who probably conquered 
Egypt in B.C. 714. It is not as a warrior only 
that Sargon deserves special mention among the 
Assyrian kings. He was also the builder of useful 
works, and of one of the most magniiicent of the 
Assyria^ palaces. He probably reigned nineteen 
years, from B.c. 721 to B.C. 702, when he left the 
throne to his son, tlie celebrated Seppacherib. 

Sa'rid, a chief landmark of thb territory of 
Zebulun (.Tosh. xix. 10, 12). All that can be 
gathered of its position is that it lay to the west of 
Chibloth-Tiihor. 

Sa'ron, the di;^ti-ict in which Lydda stood (Acts 
ix. 35 only) ; the Sharon ofthe 0. T. 

Saro'thie. “ The sons of Sarotliie” ai-c among 
the sons of the Servants of Solomon who returned 
with Zorobabel (I Esd. v. 34). 

Sar'sechim, one of the generals of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s army at the taking of Jerusalem (Jer, 
xxxix. 3). He appears to have held the office of 
chief eunuch, lii Jer. xxxix. 13, Nebushasban is 
called Kab-saris, “ chief eunuch;” and the question 
arises whether Nebushasban and Sarsechim may not 
be names of the same person. In Gesenius* T4&- 
saunis it is conjectured tliat Sareechim and Kab- 
saris may be identical, and both titles of the same 
office, 

Sa'rncli. Berco the son of Keu (Luke iii. 35). 

Sa'tau. The word itself, the Hebrew sdfdn, is 
simply an “ adver.sary;” and is so used in I Sam. 
XXIX. 4 ; 2 Sam. xix. 22; I K. v, 4, xi. 14, 23, 25; 
Num. xxii. 22, 32 ; Ps. cix. 6. Thie criginal sense 
is still found in our Lord’s application of the name 
to St. Peter in Matt. xvi. 23. It is used’as a 
proper name or title only four times in the 0. T. 
viz. (with the article) in Job i. 6, 12, ii. 1, Zech, 
iii. 1, and (without the article) in 1 Chr. xxi. 1. It 
is with the scriptural revelation on the subject 
that we are here concerned ; and it is clear, fi'oiii 
this simple enumeration of p^ges, that it is to be 
sought in the New, rather than in the Old Testis 
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mcnt. It divides itself natumlly into the considera- 
tion of his c^dstence, his natura, and his power and 
iution.— (A.) His Existence. — It would be a 
waste of time to prove, that, in various degrees of 
clearness, the personal existence of a Spirit of Evil 
is revealed again and again in Scriptura. Eve)*y 
quality, every action which can indicate personality, 
is attributed to him in language which cannot be 
explained away. The tendency of the mind in its 
inquiry as to the origin of evil is generally towaids 
one or other of two extremes. The fii-st is to con- 
sider evil as a negative imperfection, aiising, in 
oome unknown and inexplicable way, from the 
nature of matter, </t from some disturbing influ- 
ences which limit the action of goodness on earth, 
'fhe other is the old Persian or Manichaean hypo- 
thesis, which traces the existence of evil to a rival 
(heator, not suboi-diimte to the Creator of Good, 
though perhaps inferior to Him in power, and des- 
tined to be oveicoine by Him at last. The Kevela- 
tion of Scripture, .speaking with authority, meets 
tiie truth, and removes tlie error, inherent in both 
these hypotheses. It asserts m the strongest terms 
the perfect^ supremacy of God, so that under His 
peimission alone, and for His inscrutable purposes, 
evil is allowed to exist (see for example Prov. xvi. 
4; Is. xlv. 7 ; Am. iii. 6 ; comp. Rom. ix. 22, 23). 
It regards this evil as an anomaly and corruption, 
to be biken away by a new mauifestation of Divine 
Love in the Incai nation and Atonement. l‘he coii- 
<|ue8t of it began viitually in God’s ordinance after 
the Fall itself, was ellected actually on the Cross, 
and shall be pertected in its results at the Judgment 
Day. Still Scriptmc recc^iiises the existence of evil 
in the world, not only as lelt in outward circum- 
stances (“ ti^e world ”), and as inborn in the soul 
of man ('* the flesh ’*), but also as proceeding from 
the influence of an Evil Spirit, exercising that 
mysteiious jiower of free will, wliicli Gwfs rational 
creatures |)Oss>ess, to rebel against Him, and to 
draw others into the same rebellion (“ the devil ”), 
In acconbince with the “ economy^’ and progressive- 
ness of God’s revelation, the existence of ^^atan is 
but gradually revealed. In the first entrance of 
evil into the world, the temptation is vefened only 
to the serpent. Thioughout the 'whole period of 
the patriarchal and Jewish dispensation, this vague 
and imperfect revelation of the Source of Evil alone 
was given. 'I'h^ Source of all Good is set forth in 
all His supreme and unapproachable Majesty ; evil 
IS known negatively as the falling away from Him. 
'fhe Hook of Job stands, in any case, alone on the 
Oasis of “ natural religion,” apart from the gradual 
and oi-derly evolutions of the Mostiic revelation. In 
it, for the Hrst time, we find a distinct mention of 
“ Satan,” the “ advei*sary ” of Job. But it is im- 
portant to remark the emphatic stress laid on his 
subordinate position, on the absence of all but del^- 
ated power, of all terror, and ail grandeur in his 
character. Jt is especially remarkable that no power 
of spiritual influence, but only a |iower over out- 
ward circuqistances, is attributed to him. Tlie 
Captivity brought the Israelites face to face with 
the great dualissm of the Peraian mythology, the 
conflict of Cfrmuxd with Ahriman, the co-oi^inate 
.'Spirit of Evil. In the books written after the 
Captivity we have again the name of “Satan” 
twice mentioned (1 Chr. xxi. 1; Z^h. iii. 1, 2); 
but it is confessed by all that the Satan of Serip- 
• tura bears no resemblance to the Persian Ahriman. j 
Hia sblwrdination and inferiority are as strongly j 
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marked as ever. In the interval lietween the Old 
and New Test, the Jewish mind had pondercil on 
the scanty revelations almdy given of evil spiritual 
influence. But the Apoci^phal Hooks (as, for ex- 
ample, Tobit and Judith), while dwelling on 
“demons,” have no notice of Satan, 'fhe same 
may be ol^erved of Josephus. But, while a mass 
of fable and superstition grew up ou tlie geneitu 
subject of evil spiritual influence, still the existence 
and nature of Satan remained in the background, 
felt, but not understood. The N. T. first brings it 
plainly forward. Fixim the beginning of the Gospel, 
when he appeal's as the peisonal tempter of our 
Lord, through all the Gospels, Epistles, and Apuca- 
lypse, it is asserted or implied, again and again, as 
a familiar and impoSaiit truth. Without dwelling 
on other passages, the plain, solemn, and unmeto- 
phorical words of John viii. 44, must be sufficient. 
— (B.) His Nature.— Of the nature and original 
state of Satan, little is revealed in Scripture. He 
is spoken of as a “ spirit ” in Ej>h. ii. 2, as the 
prince or ruler of the “ demons” in Matt. xii. 24- 
26, and as having “ angels ” subject to him in Matt. 
XXV. 41 ; Rev. xii. 7, 9. The whole description of 
his power implies spiritual nature and spiritual in- 
fluence. We conclude tlierefoie that he was of 
angelic nature, a rational and spintual creature, 
superhuman in power, wisdom, and energy; and not 
only so, but an aichaiigel, one of the “ pi’inces ” of 
heaven. We cjiimot, of coui’se, conceive that any- 
thing essentially and originally evil was created by 
God. We can rally conjecture, therefore, that Satan 
is a fallen angel, wlio once had a tune of probation, 
but whose condemnation is now irievocably fixed. 
But of the time, ^ause, and manner of Ids tail. 
Scnptuie tells us scarcely anything. It limits its 
disclosures,* as always, to that which we need to 
know. The passage ou which all the fabric of tra- 
dition and poetry has lx»en raised is Rev. xii. 7, 9, 
Whatever be the meaning of this passage, it is cer- 
tain that it cannot refer to the original fall of 
Satan. The only other passage which refers to the 
fall of the angels is 2 Fet. ii. 4, with the parallel 
passage in Jude 6. Heie again the passage is mys- 
terious; but it seems haidly possible to consider 
Satan as one of these; for they aie in chains ami 
guarded till the Gi«at Day ; he is permitted still to 
go about as the Tempter and the Adveisaiy, until 
his appointed time be come. Setting these passages 
aside, we have still to consider the declaration of 
our Lord in Luke x. 18, “ 1 beheld Satan, as light- 
ning, fall from heaven.” This may refer to the 
fact of his original fall ; but, in any case, it tells 
nothing of its cause or method. There is also the 
passage already quoted (John viii. 44) ; but liere it 
seems likely tlie words refer to tlie beginning ol 
his action upon man. Perhaps the o*aly one, which 
has any value, is 1 Tim. iii. 6, “ lest being lifted 
up by pride he fall into the condemnation of the 
devil.” It is concluded from this that pride was 
the cause of the devil’s condemnation. But, while 
these points are passed by almost in silence, Scrip- 
ture descrilies to us, distinctly the moral natuie of* 
the Evil One. This is no mutter of banen specul- 
ation to those who, by yielding to evil, may be- 
come the ** children of Satan,” instead of “ childi’en 
of God.” The ideal of goodness is made up of tlie 
three great moral attnbutes of God — Love, Truth, 
and Purity or Holiness; combined with that spirit 
which is the nateral temper of a finite and de- 
pendent creature, the spiiit of Faith. We find, 
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«iM^rdiugly, that the opposites of these qualities are 
Jwelt upon as the characteristics of the devil.— 
C.; His PowKK AND Action. — The power of 
Satan over the soul is represented as exeicised 
either directly or by his instruments. His dii-ect 
mduence over the soul is simply that of a pnwoi-ful 
and evil nature on those in whom lurks^the germ 
of the same evil, difl’ering from the inHueuce exer- 
cised by a wicked man in degree rather than in 
kind ; but it has the power of acting by suggestion 
of thoughts, without the medium of action or 
wor<l8 — a iK)wer which is only in very slight de- 
gree exercised by meu upon each other. This influ- 
ence is spoken of in Scripture in the htrongest 
terms, as a real external indu^ce, correlative to, 
but not to be confounded with, the existence of evil 
within. Yet at the same time it is to be obseiwed 
that its language is very far from countenancing, 
even ibr a moment, the horrors of the Manichaean 
theory. The influence of Satan is always spoken 
of as temporary and limited, subordinated to the 
Divine counsel, and broken by the Incarnate Son of 
(Jod. It is brought out visibly, in the form of 
possession, in the earthly life of our Lord, only 
in order that it may give the opportunity of His 
triumph. The history of the Book of Job shows 
plainly, what is elsewhere constantly implied, that 
Satanic intliience is permitted in order to be over- 
ruled to good, to teach humility, and therefore faith. 
The mystery of the existence of evil us left unex- 
plained, but its present suboi dination and future 
extinction are familiar truths. So accordingly, on 
the other hand, his power is spoken of as capable 
of being resisted by the will of man, when aided 
by the grace of God. Besides* his own direct in- 
fluence, the Scripture discloses to us the fact that 
Satan is the leader of a host of evil spiiitib or angels 
who share his evil work, and for whom the “ ever- 
lasting fire is prepvred*’ (Matt. xxv. 41). Of their 
origin and fail we know no more than of his, for 
they cannot be the same as the fallen and imprisoned 
angels of 2 Pet. ii. 4, and Jude G ; but one passage 
(Matt. xii. 24-26) identifies them distinctly with 
the Baifi6via {A,\. “ devils”) who had power to 
possess the souls of men. They are mostly spoken 
of ill Scripture in reference to possession ; but in 
l<^ph. vi. 12, they are described i« various lights, as 
“ principalitios,” powera,” “ rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world,” and “ spiritual powders of 
vriokedness in heavenly places ” (or “ things ”) ; 
and in all as “ wrestling” against the soul of man. 
In Ilev. Ml. 7-9, they aie spoken of as fighting with 
“ the dragon, the old serjient called the devil and 
Satan,” against ** Michael and his angels,” and as 
cast out of heaven with their chief. Taking all 
these passages together, we find them sharing the 
enmity to God and man implied in the name and 
nature of Satan ; but their power and action are 
but little dwelt upon in comparison with his. But 
the Evil One is not only the ** prince of the demons,” 
but also he is cidled the “ priuce of this world,” in 
John xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11, and even the “god 
of this world *’ in 2 Cor. iv. 4 ; the two expres- 
sions being united iu Eph. vi. 12. This power he 
claimed for himself, as a delegated authority, in 
the temptation of our Lord (Luke iv. 6) ; and the 
temptation would have been unreal had he spoken 
altogether fiilsely. It implies another kind of in- 
direct influem* exercised through earthly instru- 
ments. There are some indiesAions in Scripture 
of the exercise of this jxiwer through inanimate 
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instruments, of an influence over the powera of 
nature, and what men call the “chances" of life. 
Most of all is tills indirect notion of Satan mani- 
fested in thos«‘ who deliberately mislead and tempt 
men. I'he method of his action is best discerned 
by an examination of the title by which he is de- 
signated in Scripture. He is called emphatically 
h h(l$o\o5, “ the devil.” The derivation of the 
word in itself implies only the endeavour to break 
the bonds between others, and “ set them at vari- 
ance;” but common usage adds to this geneiu! 
sense the special idea of “ setting at variance by 
slander** In the a})plication of the title to Satan, 
both the general and special s^ses should be kept 
in view. His general object is to break the bonds 
of communion between God and man, and the 
bonds of truth aud love which bind men to each 
other. 1'he slander of God to man is seen best m 
the words of Gen. iii. 4, 5. They attribute selfish- 
ness and jealousy to the Giver of all good. The 
slander of man to God is illustrated by the Book 
of Job (Job i. 9-11, ii. 4, 5). In reference to it, 
Satan is called the “ adversary ” of man in 1 Pet, 
V. 8, and represented in that character in Zech. iii. 
1,2; and more plainly still designated in Kev. xii. 
10, as “ the accuser of our brethren, who accused 
them before our God day and night.” • It is dilFi- 
cult for us to understand what can be the need of 
accusation, or the power of slander, under the all- 
searching eye of God. But these points, important 
as they are, are of less moment than the disclosure 
of the method of Satanic action u}K>n the heart itself* 

It may be summed up in two words — Temptatios 
and Possession. The subject of temptation is illus- 
trated, not only by abstract statements, but also by 
the record of the temptations of Adayn and of our 
Lord. It is expressly laid down (os in James i. 
2-4) that “ temptation,” pioperly so allied, i. cf, 

“ trial,” IS essential to man, and is accoi-dingly or- 
dained for him and sent to him by God (as in Gen. 
xxii. 1). Man’s nature is progressive; his facul- 
ties, wdiicli e.xisb at firat only in rapacity, must be 
bi ought out to exist in acUal eiiiciency by free 
exercise. His appetites and passions need to be 
checked by the rea.son and conscience, and this 
need constitutes a trial. Besides this, the will itself 
delights in independence of action. The need of 
giving up the individual will, freely and by convic- 
tion, so as to be in harmony with the will of God, 
is a still severer trial. It is this teiitability of 
man, even in his original nature, wliich is repre* 
sented in Scripture as giving scope to the evil action 
of Satan. He is called the “ tempter” (as in Matt, 
iv. 3; 1 Thess. iii. 5). He has power, first, to 
present to the appetites or passions tlieir objects in 
vivid and captivating forms ; and next, to act upon 
tlie false desire of the will for independenoe. It is a 
power which can be resisted, berause it is under the 
control and overruling power of God (1 Cor. x. 13 ; 
James iv. 7, &c.). It is exercised loth negatively 
and positively. Its negative exercise is ret'erred to 
in the parable of the sower. Its positiA;c exercise is 
set forth in the parable of the wheat and the tai’es. 
This exercise of the Tempter’s power is possible, 
even against a sinless nature^ We see this in the 
Temptation of our Lord. But in the temptation of 
a fallen nature Satan lias a greater power. Every 
sin committed makes a man the “ servant of sin^’ 
for the future (John viii. 34 ; Rom. vi. 16) ; it 
therefore creates in the spirit of mau a positive ‘ 
tendency to evil, which sympathises with, aud aiiki. 
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the temptation of the Evil One. This is a fact re- 
cognised by experience. It is this which St. Patil 
calls ** a law/’ i. e, an external power “ of sin ” 
over man, bringing the inner man into capuvity 
vKom. vii. 14-24), Its power is bmken by the 
Atonement ana the gift of the Spirit, but yet not 
completely cast out. It is to this spiritual power 
of evil, the tendency to falsehood, cruelty, pride, 
and unbelief, independently of any benefits to be 
derived from them, that Satan is said to appeal in 
tempting us. This twofold power of temptotion 
is frequently referred to in Scriptui'e, as exercised, 
chiefly by the sugcestion of evil thoughts, but occa- 
sionally by the delegated power of Satan over out- 
ward circumstances. The subject itself is the most 
staiiling fonn of the mystery of evil ; it is one on 
which, from our ignorance of the connexion of the 
First Cause with Second Causes in nature, and of 
the process of origination of human thought, expe- 
rience can hardly be held to be cot-'oetent either 
to confirm or to oppose the testimony of Scripture. 
On the subject of Possession see Demoniacs. 

SathrabVtanes. Siietharboznai (1 Esd. vi. 
3, 7, 27)., 

Satyrs (Heb. the rendering in Ihe A. V. 

of tlie above-nametl plural noun, which, having the 
meaning of “ hairy ” or “rough,” is fiequently a{>- 
plied to “ he-goats the however, of Is. xiii. 

21, and xxxiv. 14, where the prophet predicts the 
desolation of Pabylon, have, probably, no allusion to 
any species of goat whether wild or tame. Accoid- 
ing to the old versions, and nearly all the com- 
mentators, our own translation is correct, and 
Satyrs, that is, demons of woods and desert places, 
half men and half goats (comp. Lev. xvii. 7 ; 2 Chr, 
xi# 15). The opinion held by Michaelis and Lich- 
tenstein, that the S4irim probably denote some 
species of ape, has been sanctioned by Hamilton 
Smith in Kitto’s Cyc* That some species of Cyno- 
cephalm (dog-faced baboon) was an animal that 
entered into the theology of the ancient Egyptians, 
is evident from the monuments and from what 
Honipollo has told usr The other explmiation, how- 
ever, has the sanction of Cosenius, Bochart, Roseii- 
mnller, Pavkhurst, Maurer, Kuret, and others. 

Saul, more accurately Shaul. The name of 
various pei-sons in the Sacied History.— 1. Saul 
of llehoboth by the River was one of the early kings 
of Edom, and successor of Sainlah (Gen. xxxvi. 37, 
38). In 1 Chr. i. 48 he is called SiiAUL.— 2. The 
first king of Lsrael. There is a contradiction be- 
tween the pedigree in 1 Sam. ix. 1, xiv. 51, which 
repiesents Saul and Abner as the grandsons of Abiel, 
and 1 Chr. viii. 33, ix. 39, which represents them 
as his great-grandsons. If we adopt the moi e ela- 
borate pedigree in the Chronicles, we must suppose 
either that a link has been dropped between Abiel 
and Kish, in 1 Sam. ix. 1, or that the elder 
Kish, the son of Abiel (1 Chr. iv. 36), has been 
confounded with the younger Kish, the son of 
Ner (1 Chr. ix. 39). The pedigree in 1 Chr. viii. 
is not free ^:om confusion, as it omits amongst the 
sons of Abiel, Ner, who in 1 Chr. ix. 36 is the fifth 
son, and vrho in both is made the father of Kish, 
His character is in yart illustrated by the fierae, 
wayward, fitful nature of the tribe, and in part 
accounted for by the struggle between the old and 
new systems in which he found hinv*elf involved. 
To this we must add a taint of madness, which 
broke out in violent frenzy at times, leaving him i 
with long lucid intervals. He was i emarkable for I 
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h'B strength and activity (2 Sam. i. 23), and liko 
Me Homeric heroes, of gigantic stature, taller by 
■ end and shoulders than the rest of the people, and 
or’ that kind of beauty denoted by the Hebrew word 
“good” (1 Sam. ix. 2), and which caused him to 
be compared to the gazelle, “ the gazelle of Israel.” 
The birthplace of Saul is not expressly mentioned ; 
but, as Zekh was the place of JiislVs sepulchre 
(2Sam. xxi.), it was piobably his native vilbuje. 
His father, Kish, was a powerful and wealthy thief, 
though the family to which he belonged tns of 
little importanie (ix. 1, 21). A portion cf his 
property consisted of a drove of asses. In search of 
these asses, gone astiay on the mountains, he sent 
his son Saul, accom[;ianied by a servant, who acted 
also as a guide and guardian of the young man 
(ix. 3-10), It was while prosecuting this adventure 
that Saul met with Samuel for the fir.>t time. A 
Divine intimation had indicated to him the approach 
and the future destiny of the youthful Benjamite. 
Surprised at his language, but still olieyiiig his call, 
they ascended to the high place, and in the inn or 
caravanserai at tlic top found thirty or (LXX., and 
Joseph.) seventy guests assembled, amongst whom 
they took the chief place. In anticipation of some 
distinguished stranger, Samuel had bade the cook 
reserve a boiled shoulder, fiorn which Saul, as the 
chief guest, was bidden to tear off tlie fii-st morsel. 
They then descended to the city, and a bed was 
prepared for Saul on the housetop. At daybreak 
Samuel roused him. They descended again to the 
skirts of tlie town, and there (the servant having 
left them) Samuel jioured over Saul's head the con- 
secrated oil, and, with a kiss of salutation announced 
to him that he was to be the ruler and (LXX.) 
deliverer of the nation (ix. 25-x. 1), From that 
momenta fiew life dawned upon him. He returned 
by a route which, like that of his search, it is impos- 
sible to make out distinctly; and at eveiy step 
homeward it was confirmed by the incidents which, 
according to Samuel’s prediction, awaited him (x. 9, 
10). 'J'liis is what may be called the private, inner 
view of his call. The outer call, which is related 
indepi'iidently of the other, wa.s as follows: — An 
assembly was convened by Samuel at Mizpeh, and 
lots were cast to find the tribe and the family which 
was to produce tlte king. Saul was named— and, 
by a Divine intimation, found hid in the circle of 
baggage which surrounded the encampment (x. 
17-24), His statuiv at once conciliated the public 
feeling, and for the first time the shout was raiseil, 
afterwards so often repeated in modern times, “ Long 
live the king ” (x. 23-24), and he returned to his 
native Gibeah. He was (having ap]mrently re- 
turned to Ills private life) on his way home, driving 
his herd of oxen, when he heard one of those wild 
lamentations in tiie city of Gibeah, such as mark in 
Eastern towns the arrival of a great calamity. It 
was the tidings of the threat issued by Nahash king 
of Ammon against Jabesh Gilead. “ The Spirit of 
the Lord came upon him,” as on the ancient Judges. 
The shy, retiring nature which we have observed, 
vanished never to returti. Three (or six, LXX.) 
hundred thousand followed from Israel, and thirty 
(or seventy, LXX.) thousand from Judah: and 
Jabesh was rescued. The effect was instantaneous 
on the people — the punishment of the murmurers 
was demanded — but refused by Saul, and the mon- 
archy was inaugurated anew at Gilgal (xi. 1-15). 
It should be, howtver, observed that according to 
1 Sam. xii. 12, the aflkir of Nahash preceded and 
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eemsiotied the election of' S<iul. He becomes king of 
timel. But he still so far resembles the earlier 
Judges, as to be virtually king only of his own 
tribe, Benjamin, or of the immediate neighboui^ 
hood. Almo^t all his exploits aie confined to this 
circle of territory or associations, Samuel, who 
had up to this time been still named as ruler with 
Saul (xi. 7, 12, 14), now withdrew, and Saul be- 
came the acknowledged chief. In the 2iia year of 
his reign, he began to organise an attempt to shake 
oft' the Philistine yoke which pressed on his country ; 
not least on his own tribe, where a Philistine ufticer 
had long been stationed even iii his own field (x. 5, 
xiii. 3). An army of ^000 was formed, which he 
soon afterwards gathered together round him ; and 
Jonathan, apparently with his .smetion, rose against 
the officer and slew him (xiii.*-4). This roused 
the whole force of the Philistine nation against him. 
The spirit of Isiael was completely broken. In this 
crisis, Saul, now on the very confines of his kingdom 
at Gilgal, found himself in the position long before 
described by Samuel ; longing to exercise his royal 
right of sacrifice, yet detened by his sense of obe- 
dience to the Pjophet. At bust on the 7th day, he 
could wait no longer, but just after the sacrifice was 
completed Samuel arrived, and pionouncecl the first 
curse, on his impetuous zeal (xiii. 5-1*1). Mean- 
while ihe adventurous exploit of Jonatluiii at Mich- 
math brought on the crisis which ultimately drove 
the Philistines back to their own territory. It was 
signalised by two rernai kable incidents in the life of 
Saul. One was the first appearance of his madness 
in the rash vow which all but cost the life of his 
son (1 Sam. xiv. 24, 44). The other was the 
erection of his fiist altar, bfiilt either to celchnite 
the victory, or to expiate tlie Ravage feast of the 
famished people (xiv. ;j5j. 'I'he expulsion of the Phi- 
listines (although not eutiiely complet^l, xiv. 52) 
at once placed Saul in a position higher than that of 
any previous ruler of Isiind. The warlike character 
of his reign naturally still predominated, and he 
was now able to attack the neighbouring tribes of 
Moab, Ammon, Edom, Zobah, and finally Amalek 
(xiv. 47). The war with Amalek is twice related, 
fiist briefly (xiv. 48), and then ai length (xv. 1-9). 
Its chief connexion with Saul’s history lies in the 
disobedience to the prophetical command of Samuel ; 
gliown in the sparing of the kin£|, and the retention 
of the spoil. 'J'his second act of disotiedieiice called 
down the second cuise, and the first distinct intim- 
ation of the tiansference of the kingdom to a rival. 
The struggle between Samuel and Saul in their final 
parting is indicated by the rent of Samuel’s robe of 
state, as he teai-s himself away from Saul’s grasp 
(for the gesture, see Joseph. Ant. vi, 7, § 5), and 
by the long mourning of Samuel for the sejiai’a- 
tion — “ Samuel mourned for Saul.’' “ How 
long wilt thou mouin for Saul?” (xiv. 35, xvi. 
1.) The rest of Saul’s life is one long tragedy. 
The fienzy, which had given indications of itself 
before, now at limes took almo>t eiitiie possession 
of him. It is described in mixed phrases as “an 
evil spirit of God” (much as we might speak 
of “religions madness”), which, when it came 
upon him, almo-st choked or strangled him from its 
violence. In this crisis David was recximmended to 
him by one of the young men of liis guard. From 
this time foi ward their lives are blended together. 
[Davh>.] In Saul’s lietter moments he never lost 
the strong aftection whicli he had contracted for 
David. Occasionally too his ^ophetical gift ra- 
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turned, blended with his madness (xix. 24). But 
his acts of fiei-ce, wild zeal increased. At last the 
monarchy itself, which he had ittiseil up, brake 
down und^r the weakness of its head. The Philis- 
tines re-entered the country, and with their chariots 
and horses occupied the plain of Esdraelon. Theiz 
camp was pitched on the southern slope of the 
range now called Little Hermon, by Shunem. On 
the opposite side, on Mount Gilboa, was the Israelite 
army, clinging a.s usual to the heights which were 
their safety. It was near the spring of Gideon's 
encampment, hence called the spring of Hai'od or 
“ ti'embliiig ” — and now the name assumed an evil 
omen, and the heart of the king as he pitched his 
camp there “ trembled exceedingly ” (1 Sam. xxviii. 
5). In the loss of all the usual means of consulting 
the Divine Will, he determined, with that wayward 
mixture of superstition and religion whicli marked 
his whole career, to apply to one of the necro- 
mancers who had esca^ied his persecution. She was 
a woman living at Endor, on the other side of Little 
Hermon. Aceoriling to the Hebie\v tradition men- 
tioned by Jerome, she was the mother of Abner. 
Volumes have been written on the question, whether 
in the scene that follows we are to understand an 
imjiosture or a real apparition of Samuel At this 
distance of time it is impossible to determine the 
relative amount of fraud or of reality, though the 
obvious meaning of the narrative itself tends to 
the iiypothcsis of some kind of apparition. She 
reijogmses the disguisetl king first by the appearance 
of fiimuel, seemingly from his thrcatening aspect 
or tone as towards his enemy. Saul apparently 
saw nothing, but listened to her description of a 
god -like figure of an aged man, wrapped round with 
the royal or sacred robe. On hearing the denunci- 
ation, which the apparition conveyed, Saul fell the 
whole length of his gigantic stature (s^e xxviii. 20, 
margin) on the ground, and remained motionless 
till the woman and his servants forced him to eat, 
'I'he next day the battle came on, and according to 
Josephus, perhaps according to the spirit of the 
sjiored narrative, his coinage and self-devotion re- 
tained. Tlie Jsiaelite.-> were driven up the side of 
Gilboa. The three sons ofSaul were slain (1 Sam. 
xxxi. 2). Saul himself with his arinour-beaier was 
pursued by tlie archers and the charioteers of the 
enemy (I Sam. xxxi. 3; 2 Sam. i. 6). He was 
wounded. His shield was cast away (2 Sam. i. 21). 
Accouling to one account, he fell upon his own 
sword (1 Sam. xxxi. 4). According to another ac- 
count, ail Amalekite aime up at the moment of his 
death-wound, and found him “ fallen,” but leaning 
on his spear (2 Sam. i. 6, 10), The dizziness of 
death was gathered over him (LXX., 2 Sam. i. 9), 
but he was still alive; and he was, at his own rc- 
quest, put out of his pain by the Amalekite, who 
took off his royal diadem and bi acelet, and carried 
the news to David (2 Sam. i. 7-10). The body on 
being found by the Philistines was stripped, and 
decapitated The armour was sent into the Philis- 
tine cities, as if in retribution for the spoliation of 
Goliath, and finally deposited in the temple of 
Astarte, apparently in the neighbounng Canaau- 
itish city of Bethshan ; and over the walls of the 
same city was hung the naked headless corpse, with 
tho>e of his three sons (ver. 9, 10). The he^ was 
deposited (pioUibly at Ashdod) in the temple rf 
Dagon (1 dy-. X, 10), The corpse was removed 
from Bethshan by the gratitude of the inhabitants 
of Jsbesh-gilead, who came over the. Jordon by 
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night, carried off the bodies, burnt them, and buried 
them under the tamarisk at Jabesh { 1 Snm. xxxi. 13). 
Thence, oiler the lapse of seveml fears, his ashes 
and those of Jonathan wei-e lemoved by David to 
their ancestml sepulchie at Zelah in Benjamin 
(2 Sam. xxi. 14),— 3. The Jewish name of St. Paul. 
This was the most distinguished name in the gencii> 
logics of the tribe of Benjamin, to which the Apostle 
felt some pride in belonging (Rom. zi. 1 ; Phil. iii. 
5). .Nothing certain is known about the change ot 
the Apostle's name from Saul to Paul (Acts xiii. 9). 
Two chief conjectures prevail concerning the change. 
(1.) That of Jerome and Augustine, that the name 
was derived fi’om Sergius Paulus, the first of his 
Oentile converts. ^2.) That which appears due to 
Lightfoot, that Paulus was the Apostle's Roman 
name as a citizen of Tarsus, natui’ally adopted into 
common use by his biographer when his labouis 
among the heathen commenced. 

Sav'araA, an erroneous form of the title A varan, 
borne by Kleazar the son of Mattathias (1 Macc. 
vi. 43). 

Savi'as. Uzzi the ancestor of Ezm (1 Esd. viii. 2). 

Saw. Egyptian saws, so far as has yet been dis* 
covered, were single-handed, though St. Jerome has 
been thought to allude lo circulai* saws. As is the 
wise in modern Oj iental saws, the teeth usimlly in- 
cline towai*ds the handle, instead of away fiom it 
like GUI'S. They have, in most cxises, bronze blades, 
apparently attached to tlie handles by leathern 
thongs, but some of those in the British Museum 
have their blades let into them like our knives. A 
double-handed iron saw has been found at Nimidd. 
No evidence exists of the use of the saw applii*d to 
stone in Egypt, nor without the double-handed saw 
does it seem likely that this should be the case ; 
but we ifcad of sawn stones used in the Temple 
f I K, vii. 9 ). The saws “ under " or ** in” which 
David is said to have placed his captives were of 
iron. The expression in 2 Sara. xii. 31, does not 
necessarily imply torture, but the word ** cut ** 
in 1 Chr. xx, 3, can haidly be undei stood otherwise. 

Soape-goat. [Atonement, Day of.] 

Scarlet. [Colours.] 

Sceptre. The Hebrew term shebet, like its Greek 
ei\uivalent ffKrjnTpov, and our derivative sceptre, 
originally meant a rod or staff. It was thence spe- 
cifically applied to the shepherd's crook (Lev. xwii. 
32 ; Mic. vii. 14), and to tic wand or sceptre of a 
ruler. The use of the shift’ as a symbol of authority 
was not confined to kings; it might be used by any 
leader, as instanced in Judg. v, 14, wheie for “ pen 
of the writer,” as in the A. V., we should read 
“ sceptre of the leader.” The allusions to it are all 
of a metaphorical character, and describe it simply 
as one of the insignia of supieine power (Gen. xlix. 
10; Niim. xxiv. 17; Ps. xlv. 6; Is. xiv. 5; Am. 
i. 5; Zech.x. 11; Wisd.x, 14; Bar. vi. 14). We 
are consequently unable to describe the article from 
any Biblical notices; we may infer that it wa.s 
probably made of wood. The sceptre of the Persian 
tnonaich is deWibed as ‘‘goldiui,'' i.e. pi'obably of 
massive gold {Ksth. iv, 11). A carved ivory staff 
discovered tit NimiAd is supposed to have been a 
siceptie. 

Soe'va. A Jew residing at Ephesus at the time 
of St. I'aul's second visit to that town (Acts xix. 
14-16), He is described as a “ high-priest,” either 
as having exercised the office at Jei’usalem, or as 
being chief of one of the twenty-four classes. 

SaoxLoe* In the A. V. this word occurs only in 
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Dan. i. 4, and 1 Tim. vi. 20. Its use in Dan. i, 4 
is probably to be explained by the number of syno- 
nymous words in the vei'se, forcing the translators 
to look out for diversified equivalents in English, 
Why it should have been chosen for 1 Tim. vi. 20 
is not so obvious. Its eftect is injurious, as leading 
the reader to suppose that St. Paul is speaking of 
somethiqg else than the “ knowledge '* of which both 
the Judaizing and the mystic sects of the Apostolic 
f^e continually boasted, against which he so ui gently 
warns men (1 Cor. viii. 1, 7), the counterfeit of 
the true knowledge which he prizes so highly 
(1 Cor. xii. 8, xiii. 2 ; Phil.J. 9 ; Col. iii. 10). A 
natural pervei*sion of the meaning of the text has 
followed from this timislation. 

Scorpion (Heb.^^rdd). The well-known animal 
of that name, belonging to the class ArachnUla and 
oi-der Pahnonari i, which is twice mentioned in the 
O. T. (Deut. viii. 15; Ez. ii. 6), and four times in 
the N. T. (Luke x. 19, xi. 12; Rev. ix. 3, 10). 
The wilderness of Sinai is especially alluded to as 
being inhabited by scorpions at tiie time of the 
exodus, and to this day these animals are common 
in the same district, as well as in some paits of 
Palestine. Ehrenberg enumerates five species as 
occurring near Mt. Sinai, some of which are found 
also ill the Lebanon. Scorjnons are generally found 
in dry and in dark places, imder stones and in ruins, 
chiefly in warm climates. They are carnivorous in 
their habits, and move along in n threatening atti- 
tude with the tail elevated. The sting, which is 
situated at the extremity of the tail, luis at its buAe 
a gland that secretes a jioisonous fluid, which is 
discharged into the wound by two minute orifices 
at its extremity. Ii/liot climates the sting often 
occiisions much siiftLMing, uud sometinies alarming 
symptoms. The “scorpions’* of 1 K. xii. 11, 14, 
2 Chr. X. il, 14, have clearly no allusion whatever 
to the animal, but to some instrument of scourging 
— unless indeed the expression is a mere figure. 
CeLius thinks the “ scorpion” scourge was the spiny 
stem of wlmt the Ambs call Hcdeh, thp Solanum 
melomjrnn^ vnr esculentum^ egg-plant. 





Scourging. The punishment of scourging was 
prescribed by the Law in the case of a betrothed 
bondwoman guilty of uncliastity, and perhaps in 
the case of both the guilty persons (Lev. xix. 20). 
The instrument of punishment in ancient Egypt, 
as it is also in modem times generally in the l^t, 
was usually the stick, applied to the soles of the 
feet — bastinado. Vnder the Roman method the cvd-> 
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prit >%as strippwl, stretched with cords or thongs 
on a frame, and beaten with i-ods. 

Screech-owl. [Owl.] 

Scribee (Heb. sdpherim). I. Name, — (1.) Three 
ineauings are connected with the verb sdphar, the 
root of /So/)/jon'n — (1) to write, (2) to set in oi-der, 
(!1) to count. The explanation of the word has 
been referred to each of these. The , 
were so called because they wrote out the Law, 
or because they classified and arranged its pre- 
cepts, or because they counted with scrupulous 
minuteness every clause and letter it containe<l. 
'fhe t)’aditions of the Scribes, glorying in their own 
achievements, were in favour of the last of tlie-e 
etymologies. The second fits in best with the 
r/.^it-.i-}’ functions connected mth the word in the 
eavl'er st*ges of its history. The authority of most 
Hebrew scholars is with the first. The Greek equi- 
valent answers to the derived rather than the ori- 
ginal nimiiirg of the word. The ypaiipar€i)s of a 
Greek state was not the mere writer, but the keepei* 
and registrar of public documents (Thuc. iv. 118, 
vii. 10; so in Acts xi^. 35). (2.) The name of 
Kultatm-Sepher (Josh. xv. 15; Judg. i. 12) 
may possibly connect itself with some early use of 
the title. In the song of Deborah (Judg. v. 14) the 
woi”d appears to point to military functions of some 
kind. The **pen of the writer*’ of the A.V. is 
probably the rod or scepti'e of the commander nnm- 
iHjring or marshalling his ti oops. Three men are 
mentioned as successively filling the office of Scribe 
under David and Solomon (2 Sam. viii. 17, xx. 
25 ; 1 K. iv 3). We may think of them as the 
king’s secretaries, wiiting his letteis, drawing up 
his decrees, managing his finances (comp. 2 K. xii. 
10). At a later |*eriod the word again connects 
itself with the act of numbering the military foices 
of the country (Jer. tii, 25, and probabt)' Ls. xxxiii. 
18). Other associations, liowever, began to gathe. 
round it about the same period. The zeal of Hc/e- 
kiah led him to foster the growth of a body of men 
whose work it was to tiansciibe old records, or to 
put in writing what had been handed down oni 
(Diov. XXV, 1). To tliis period accoidingly belongs 
the new significance of the title. It no longer de- 
signates only an officer of the king’s court, but a 
class, students and interpi eters of the Law, boastin; 
of their wisdom (Jer. viii. 8)^ (3.) The seventy 
years of the Captivitv ga\e a fresh glory to the 
n.'ime. Tlie evilcs would he anxious above all things 
to preserve the sacred books, the laws, the hymns, 
tin* projihecies of the past. The words of Ezr. vii. 
10 describe the high ideal of the new office. The 
Scribe is ** to seek the law of the Lord and to do 
it, and to teach in I>rael stotutes and judgments.*’ 
(4.) Of the time that followed we have but scanty 
records. The Scribes’ office appaicntly beciime 
more and more prominent. They appear as a dis- 
tinct class, “ the families of the Scribes,** with a 
local habitation (1 Chr. ii. 55). They compile, as 
in the two Books of Chronicles, excet'pta and epi- 
tomes of lai'ger histories ( 1 Chr. xxix. 29 ; 2 Chr. 
ix. 29).— II. Development of Doctrine, — (1.) It is 
characteristic of the Scribes of this period that, with 
the exception of Ezra and Zadok (Nch. xiii. 13), 
we have no record of their names, A later age 
honoured them collectively as the men of the Great 
Synagogue. Never, perhapi, was so important a 
work done so silently. In the words of later Juda- 
isni they devoted themselves to the Mikra (». e, re- 
citatioii, reading, as in Neh. Wii. 8\ the careful 
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study of the text, and laid down rules for transci’ih- 
ing it with the most scrupulous precision. (2.) A 
saying is ascribed to Simon the Just (B,C, 300-290), 
which embodies the piinciple oa which they* had 
acted, and enables us to trace the next stage of the 
growth of their system. “ Our fathers have taught 
us,** he said, “ three things, to be cautious in judg- 
ing, to train many .scholai s, and to set a fence about 
the Law.** They wNhed to make the Law of Mo-ses 
the rule of life for the whole nation and for indi- 
vidual men. The Jewish teacher could recognise 
no pnneiptes beyond the precepts of the Law. (3.) 
The I'esult showed that, in this tis in other instances, 
the idolatry of the letter was destructive of the 
veiy leverence in which it had originated . Step by • 
step the Scribes were led to conclusions at which 
we may believe the earlier representatives of the 
order would have started back with horror. Deci- 
sions on fresh questions were accumulated into a 
complex system of casuistry. The new precepts, 
still transmitted orally, more precisely fitting in to 
the circumstances of men’s lives than the old, came 
practically to take their place. Tlie right relation 
of moral and ceremonial laws was not only forgotten, 
but absolutely inverted. (4.) Here it will be 
enough to notice what way the teacliing of the 
Scribes in our Lord’s time was making to that 
re.>ult. Their first work was to rejwrt the decisions 
of previous ILibbis. ’I’he.sc wore the Halaclioth (the 
current precepts of the schools) — precepts binding on 
the conscamce. A new code, a second Corpus Jurist 
the Mishna, grew out of them. The anecdotes of 
the schools or courts of law, the obder dicta ot 
Ilabbis, the wilde^t fables of Jewish superstition 
(Tit. i. 14), were brought in, and the Gemara 
(compIetenGs>) filled up the measure of the Insti- 
tutes of Rahbiuic Law. The Mishna and the Gemara 
together wore known as the 'i'al mud ’(instruction). 
(5.) Side by side with this was a development in 
anotlier direction. The sacred hooks were not studied 
as a code of laws only. To search into their mean- 
ing had from the tirst belonged to the ideal office 
of the Seri he. But here also the book 8Ugge.sted 
thoughts which could not logically be deduced fi om 
it. The fruit of the ellbrt to find what was not 
there appears in the Midrashim (suu'chings, inves- 
tigations) on the several books of the O. T. The 
process by wdiich the meaning, moral or mysticiil, 
was elicited, was known as llagada (saying, opinion). 
Thera was obviously no assignable limit to sucii a 
process. But there lay a stage higljer even than 
the Hngada. The mystical school of interpi-etation 
culminated in the Kabhala (reception, fhe received 
doctrine). Every lettei', every number, became 
pregnant with mysteries.— HI. flMory. — (1.) The 
names of the earlier scribe.s pivssed away, os hiis 
been .said, unrecorded. Simon the .Just (circ. B.C. 
300-290) appears as the last of the men of the 
Great Synagogue, the beginner of a new period. 
The memorable namas of the times that followed — 
Antigonus ofSocho, Zadok, Boothos— connect them- 
selves with the rise of the first opposition to the 
traditional system whicli was growhig up. The 
tenet of the Smldiu^cee, however, never coramauded 
the adhesion of more than a small minority. It 
tended by maintaining the sufficiency of the letter 
of the Law, to destroy the very occupation of a 
Scribe, and the class, as such, belonged to the party 
of its oppon^ts. The woids “ Scribes*’ and “ Pha- 
risees” were bound together by the closest possible 
alliance (Matt, xxiii. paa8»a\ Luka v. 30). To 
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anderRtand their relation to each other in our Lord's 
time, or their connexion with His life and teach- 
ing, we must look back to what is known of the five 
pairs of teachers who represented the scribal suc- 
cession. (2.) The two names that stand firat in 
order are Joses ben-Joezer, a priest, and Joses 
beii*Jochanan (cim. B.O. 140-130).' The precepts 
ascribed to them indicate a tendency to a greater 
elaboration of all rules connected with ceremonial 
defilement. The brave struggle with the Syrian 
longs had turned chiefly on questions of this nature, 
and it was the wish of the two teachers to prejiare 
the people for any future conflict by founding a 
fi-aternity (the Chaberimf or associates) bound to 
the strictest obsei’vpnce of the Law. (3.) Joshua 
beii-Perachiah and Nithai of Arbela were contem- 
poi-ary with John Hyreanus (circ. B c. 135-108), 
and enjoyed his favour till towaixli> the close of his 
reign, when caprice or interest led him to puss over 
to the camp of tlie Sadducees. (4.) The secession 
of Hyreanus involved the Phai'isees, and therefore 
the Scribes as a class, in difficulties, and a period of 
confusion followed. The meetings of the Siuihedrim 
were suspended or became predoni.nantly Sadduceaii. 
Under his successor, Alexander Jannai, the influence 
of Simon bLii-Slietach over the queen-mother Salome 
1 e-e.stablished for a time the ascendancy of the 
Scribes. The Sanhedrim once again assembled, with 
none to oppose the dominant Pharisaic party. The 
return of Alexander from his cuinpuign against 
Gaza again turned the tiihles. Eight liuudred Pha- 
risees took refuge in a foi tress, weie besieged, taken, 
and put to death. Joshua ben-Perachiah, the vener- 
able head of the order, was driven into exile. The 
Sadducees failed, however, to win the confidence of 
the people. On the death of Jannai the influence 
of his widow Alexandra was altogether on the side 
of the Scribes, and Simon ben-Slietach and Judali 
ben-Tabbai entered on their work as joint teachei*s. 
Under them tlie juristic side of the Scribe's functions 
Itecnine prominent. Their rules turn chiefly on the 
laws of evidence. (5.) The two that followed, 
Shemaiah and Abtalion, were conspicuous for another 
I’eason. Now, for tlie first time, the teatjhers who 
sat in Moses’ seat were not even of the children of 
Abiaham. Proselytes themselves, or the sons of 
proselytes, their pi-e-erninence in the knowledge 
of the Law raised them to this oflu)e. The lot of 
these two also was cast upon evil days. They had 
coui-nge to attempt to check the rising power of 
Hei'od in his bold defiance of the Sanhedrim. When 
he showed himself to be irresistible they had the 
wisdom to submit, and were suflei^ to continue 
their work in peace. Its glory was, however, in 
great measure, gone. The dooi's of their school were 
no longer thrown open to all comers so that crowds 
mignt listen to the teacher, A fixed fee had to be 
paid on entrance. On the death of Shemaiah and 
Abtalion there were no qualified successors to take 
their place, 'fwo sous of Bethera, otherwise un- 
known, for a time occupied it, but they were them- 
selves conscious of their incompetence. (6.) The 
name of Hillel (born circ. B.O. 112) has haixlly re- 
ceived the notice due to it from students of the 
Gospel history. The noblest and most genial repre- 
sentative of his order, we may see in him the best 
fi uit w hich the system of the Scribes was capable 
of producing. It is instructive to mark at once 
how far he prepared the way for the higher teach- 
ing which was to follow, how far he inevitably fell 
short of it. In the earlier days of his activity 
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Hillel had as his colleague Menahem, probably the 
same as the Essene Manaen of Josephus. He, how- 
ever, was tempted by the growing power of Herod, 
and, with a large number of his followers, aban- 
doned at once their calling as Scribes and their 
habits of devotion. The place thus vacant was soon 
filled by Sbammai. The two were held in nearly 
equal honour. One, in Jewish language, was the 
Nasi, the other the Ab-beth-din of the Sanhednm. 
They did not teach, however, as their predecessors 
had done, in entire harmony with each other. Within 
the party of the Pharisees, within the order of the 
Sciibes, there came for the first time to be two 
schools with distinctly opposed tendencies, one velie- 
mently, rigidly orthodox, the other oiidiodox also, 
but with an ortho|jloxy which, in the language of 
modern politics, might be classed as Liberal Con- 
servative. The points on which they differed were 
almost innumemble. In most of them, questions 
as to the causes and degrees of uncleanness, as tt^ 
the law of contmets or of wills, we can find little 
or no interest. On the former cUims of subjects the 
school of Shammai represented the extreincht deve- 
lopment of the Pharisaic spii it. (7.) The teaching 
of Hillel showed some capiicity for wider thought^ 
His j)ersonal chaiacter was moie loveable and at- 
tractive. While on the one side he taught as from 
a mind well stored with the traditions of the elders, 
he was, on the other, anything but a slavish fol- 
lower of those traditions. He was the first to lay 
down principles for an equitable construction of the 
Law with a dialectic piecision which seems almost 
to imply a Greek culture. The genial character of 
the man comes out in some of liis sayings, which 
remiial us of the tone of Jesus the son of Siraeh, 
and piesent some faint approximations to a higher 
teaching. (8.) The contrast showed itself in the 
conduct of the followers not less than in the teach- 
ers. The disciples of Shammai were conspicuous for 
their fierceness, appealed to popular passions, and 
used the sword i6 decide their controvei sies. Out 
of that school grew the party of the Zealots, fierce, 
fanatical, vindictive, the Orangemen of Pharisaism. 
Those of Hillel were like their master (comp, e,g. 
the advice of Gamaliel, Acts v. 34-42), cautious, 
gentle, tolerant, unwilling to make enemies, content 
to let things take their course. One sought to im- 
pose upon the proselyte from heathenism the full 
burden of the Law, tht other that he should be 
treated with some sympathy and indulgence. (9.) 
Outwardly the teaching of our Lord must have ap- 
))eared to men dilferent in many ways from both. 
But in most of the points at issue between the two 
parties, He must have appeared in direct antagonism 
to the school of Shammai, in sympathy with that of 
Hillel. So far, on the other hand, as the tem|>er 
of the Hillel school was one of mere adaptation 
to the feeling of the people, cleaving to tradition, 
wanting in the intuition of a higher life, the teach- 
ing of Christ must have been felt as unsparingly 
condemning it, (10.) It adds to the interest of 
this inquiry to remember that Hillel himself lived, 
according to the tradition of the liabbis, to the 
great age of 120, and may therefoi*e have been 
present among the doctors of Luke ii. 46, and that 
Gamaliel, his grandson and successor, was at the 
head of this school during the whole of the ministry 
of Christ, as well as in the early portion of the 
history of the Acts. We are thus able to explain 
the fact, which so many passages in the Gospelf 
lead us to infer, Cie existence all along of a paity 
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MnoBg the Scinbes themselves, mom or less disposed 
to reo^ise Jesus of Nazareth as a teacher.— IV. 
Education and Lif&, — (I.) The special traininf^ 
for a Scribe’s office began, probably, about the age 
of thii-^n. According to the Pirhe Aboth (v. 24) 
the child began to i*ead the Mikm at five and tlie 
Mislma at ten. Thiee years later every Israelite 
became a child of the Law, and was boufid to study 
and obey it. 'fhe great moss of men rested in the 
scanty teaching of their synagogues, in knowing 
and repeating their Tephillim, the texts inscribed on 
thc.r f)hylacterie.s. For the boy who was destined 
by his parents, or who devoted himself, to the call- 
ing of a Scribe, something more was required. He 
made his way to Jerusalem, and applied for admis- 
sion to the school of some famous Rabbi. If he 
were poor, it was the duty of the synagogue of hie 
town or village to provide for the payment of his 
lees, and in part also for his maintenance. The 
master and his scholars met, the former sitting on 
a high chair, the elder pupils on a lower bench, the 
younger on the ground, both literally “ at his feet.” 
The class-room might he the chamber of the Temple 
set apart for this purpose, or the private school of 
the R{»bl)i. The education was chiefly catechetical, 
the pupil submitting cases and asking questions^ the 
teacher examining the pupil (Luke ii.). Parables 
entered largely into the method of instruction. (2.) 
After a sufficient period of training, pi obably at the 
age of thii’ty, the probationer was solemnly ad- 
mitted to his office. The presiding Rabbi pro- 
nounced the formula, ** I admit thee, and thou mi 
admitted to the Chair of the Scribe,” solemnly or- 
dained him by the impositidli of hands, and gave to 
him, as the symbol of his wefk, tablets on which 
he was to note down the sayings of the wise, and 
tlie “ key of knowledge ” (comp. Luke Ji, 52), with 
wliich he was to open or to shut the treasures of 
Divine wisdom. (3.) There still remained for the 
lli.^ciple after his admission the choice of a variety 
of functions, the chances of failure and success. He 
might rise to high places, become a doctor of the 
law, an arbitrator in family litigations (Luke xii. 
14), the liead of a school, a member of the San- 
hedrim. He miglit have to content himself with 
the liumhler work of a transcriber, copying the 
Law and the Prophets for the use of synagogues, or 
Tephillim for tliat of the devout, or a notaiy writ- 
ing out contracts of sale, covenants of espousals, 
bills of repudiation. The position of the more for- 
tunate was of course attractive enough. (4.) In 
legard to sfx-ial position there was a like contra- 
diction between tlieory and pmctice. The older 
Scribes had had no titles ; Shemaiah emphatic- 
ally warned his disciples against them. In our 
Lord’s time the passion for distinction was insati- 
able. Diawing to themselves, as they did, nearly 
all the energy and thought of Judaism, the close 
hereditary caste of the priesthood was powerless to 
compete with them. Unless the priest became a 
Scribe abo, he remained in obscurity. (5.) The 
tharacter of the order was mark'cd under these 
influences by a deep, incurable hypocrisy, all the 
more perilous because, in most cases, it was uncon- 
scious. We must not infer fi’om this that all were 
alike tainted, or that the work which they had done, 
and the worth of their office, were not recognised 
by Him who rebuked them ibr their evil. 

Seiip (Heb. yaMt), The Hebi’ew word thus 
translated appeal’s in 1 Sam. firii. 40, as a syn- 
mym for the bag in which the shepherds of Palee- 

CoN. P. B. 
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tine earned their food or other necessaries. The 
scrip of the Galilean peasants was of leather, used 
especially to carry tlicir food on a joui*ney, and slung 
over their shoulders (Matt, x, 10 j Mark vi. ft ; 
Luke ix. 3, xxii. 35). The English word “ scrip*’ 
is probably connected with sorape^ scrap, and was 
used in like manner for articles of food. 

Scripture. The chief facts I'elating to (be bodes 
to which, individually and collectively, this title 
has been applied, will be found under Bible and 
Canon. It will fall within the scope of this 
article to tmee the history of the word, and to de- 
teimine its exact meaning in the language of the 
0. and N. T. (1.) It is not#till the return from 
the Captivity that the word meets us with any 
distinctive foi'ce. In the eiu’lier books we md of 
the Law, the Book of the Law. In £x. xxxii. 1C, 
the Commandments written on the tables of testi- 
mony are said to be “ the writing of God,” but there 
is no special sense in the word taken by itself. In 
the passage from Dan. x. 21, wjere the A. V. has 
“ the Scripture of Truth,” the words do not pro- 
bably mean moie than “a true writing.” The 
thought of the Scripture as a whole is hardly to be 
found in them. This first appeal’s in*2 Chr. xxx. 
5, 18 (“ os it was written,” A. V.). The Gi’eek 
word, as will be seen, kept its ground in this sense. 
A slight change passed over that of the Hebrew, 
and led to the substitution of another. The word 
( = writings), in the Jewish arrangement 
of tlie 0. T., used tor a part and not the whole of 
the 0. T. (the Hagiographa ; comp. Bible). An- 
other word was therefore wanted, and it was found 
in the Mikra (fcnpl5» “ reading,” 

the thing read or recited, recitation. This accordingly 
we find as the equivalent for the coll^^tive ypaipaL 
(2.) With this meaning the word ypafii passed into 
the language of the N, T. Used in the singular it 
is applied chiefly to this oi that passage quo^ 
from the 0. T. (Mark xii, 10; John vii. 38, xiii. 
18, xix. 37 \ Luke iv. 21 ; Rom. ix. 17 ; Gal. iii. 8, 
&c.). In two passnges of some difliculty, some 
have seen the wider, some the narrowei’ sense. 
(1.) Tlacra ypa<p^ 9e6irt'€V(rTos (2 Tim. iii. 16) 
has been translated in the A. V. All Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God/’ There is a pre- 
ponderance of authority in flivour of the len- 
dering, ” Every ypaipi\y being iiispii’ed, is also 
profitable, ...” (2.) The meaning of the ^^e- 

uitivc ill TTAcra irporprirtla ypatprjs (2 Pet. i. 20) 
seems at first sight distinctly collective. “ Every 
prophecy of, i. e. contained in, the 0. T. Scrip- 
ture.” A closer examination of the passage will 
perhaps lead to a diflbrent conclusion. (3.) Jn the 
plunil, as might be expected, the collective meaning 
is prominent. In 2 Pet. iii. 16, we find an exten- 
sion of the term to the Epistles of St. Paul ; but it 
remains uncertain whether ” the ofher Scriptures” 
are the Scriptures of the 0. T. exclusively, or in- 
clude other wj-itings, then extant, dealing With the 
same topics. (4.) In one passage, rh Uph ypAjk* 
fiara (2 Tim. iii. 15) answers to “Tl^p Holy Scrip- 
tures” of the A. V. 

8oytib.'iali occurs in Col. iiK 11 as a generalised 
term for rude, ignorant, degi’aded. The same view 
of Scythian barbarism appears in 2 Maoc. iv, 47, 
and 3 Macc. vii. 5. The Scythians dweH tnoatly 
on the uorlA of the Black Sea, and the Caspian 
stretching thence indefinitely into inner Aria, mid 
were regarded by the ancients as standing exti*exn«jy 
low in point of intelligence and civilisation. 
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Sey&op'olit, that is, “ the city of the Scythians,” 
occins in the A. V. of Jud. iii. 10 and 2 Macc. xii. 
29 only. Bethshean has now, like so many other 
places in the Holy Land, regained its ancient name, 
and is known as Bcisdn only. A mound close to 
it on the west is called Tell Shitk, in whiidi it is 
perhaps just possible that a trace of Scythopolis 
may linger. But although there is no doubt what- 
ever of the identity of the place, there is consider- 
able diifereiice of opinion as to the ongin of the 
name. The LXX. and Pliny attribute it to the 
Scythians, who in the words of the Byzantine his- 
ivrian George Syucellus, “overran Palestine, and 
took possession of B^isan, which from them is called 
Scythopolis.” This has been in modern times gener- 
ally referred to the invasion recoided by Herodotus 
(i. 104-6), when the Scythians, after their occupa- 
tion of Media, pa^ed through Palestine on their 
road to Egypt (dbout B.c. 600). Reland, however, 
discarded this explanation, and suggested that 
Scythopolis was a corruption of Succothopolis — the 
chief town of the district of Succoth. Since, how- 
ever, the objection of Keland to the historical truth 
of Herodotus is now removed, the necessity for this 
suggestion* seems not to exist. Dr. Robinson sug- 
gests that, after all, Citf/ of the Scythians may be 
right; the woid Scythia being used as in the N. T. 
as equivalent to a barbarian or savage. In this 
sense he thinks it may have been applied to the 
wild Arabs, who then, as now, inhabited the Ghdr^ 
and at times may have had possession of Bethshean. 
Scythopolis was the largest city of the Decapolis, 
and only one of the ten which lay west of Joidan. 
It was surrounded by a district of its own of the 
most abundant fertility. It became the seat of a 
Christian bishop, and its name is found in the lists 
of signatures as late as the Council of Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 536. The latest mention of it under 
the title of Scythopolis is probably that of William 
of Tyre (xxii. 16 and 26). He mentions it as if it 
was then actually so called, carefully explaining 
that it was fonnerly Bethshean. 

Sea. The Sea, is used in Scripture to 

denote— 1 , The “ gathering of the watera ” {ydmiin)^ 
eiK^m passing the land, or what we call in a more 
or less definite sense, “ the Ocean ” (Gen. i. 2, 10); 
Deut. XXX. 13, &c.). 2. Some poition of this, as 

the Meditermnean Sea (Deut. xi. 24), or the Red 
Sea (Ex. xv. 4). 3. Inland lakes, whether of salt 

or flesh water. 4. Any great collection of water, 
as the rivers Kile or Euphrates, especially in a state 
of orerdow (Is. xix. 6; Am. viii. 8), The qua- 
lities or characteristics of the sea and sea-coast 
meiitioned in Scriptui’e are, 1. The sand, whose 
abundance on the coast both of Palestine and Egypt 
furnishes so many illustrations (Gen. xxii. 17, xli. 
49 ; Judg. vii. 12 ; I Sam. xiii. 5 ; 1 K. iv. 20, 
29 ; Is. X. 22 ; Matt. vii. 26). 2. The shore. 3. 
Creeks or inle^. 4. Harboui'S. 5. Waves or bil- 
lows. It may be remarked that almost all the 
figures of speech taken from the sea in Scripture, 
r* fer either to its power or its danger. The place 
“ where tw6 eeas met” (Acts xxvii. 41), may per- 
haps mean one where two currents, caused by the 
intervention of the island, met and produced an 
eddy, which made it desirable at once to ground the 
ship. 

itoa, Molten. In the place of the layer of the 
tabernacle, Solomon caused a laver to be cast for a 
similar purpose, which from its size was called a 
sea. U was made paitly or wholly of the bitiss, or 
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rather copper, which hod been captui^ by David 
from “Tibhath and Chun, cities of Hadarezer king 
of Zobah” (1 K. vii. 23-26; 1 Chr. xviii. 8). Its 
dimensions were as follows: — Height, 5 cuhitK; 
diameter, 10 cubits; oimumference, 30 cubits; 
thickness, 1 handbrendth ; and it is said .to have 
been capable of containing 2000, or according to 
2 Chr. iv* 5, 3000 baths. Below the brim thei-e 
was a double row of “ knops,” 10 (i. e. 54*5) in 
each cubit. These were probably a running bolder 
or double fillet of tendiils, and fruits, said to be 
gourds, of an oval shape. The brim itself, or lip, 
was wrought “ like the brim of a cup, with 
flowers of lilies,” ». e. curved outwards like a lily 
or lotus flower. The laver stood on twelve oxen, 
three towards each Quarter of the heavens, and all 
looking outwards. It was mutilated by Ahaz, by 
being removed from its basis of oxen and placed on 
a stone base, and was Anally broken up by the As>y- 
rians (2 K. xvi. 14, 17, xxv. 13), Josephus says 
that the foim of the sea was hemispherical, and 
that it held 3000 baths ; and he elsewhei e tells us 
that the bath was equal to 72 Attic ^cVtoi, or I 
fjL€rpriT4ts = 8 gallons 5*12 pints. The question 
aiises, which occun ed to the Jewish writei-s them- 
selves, how the contents of the laver, as they are 
given in the sacred text, are to be reconciled with 
its dimensions. The Jewish writers suppoed that 
it had a square hollow base for 3 cubits of its height, 
and 2 cubits of the circular fcam above, A far 
mom probable suggestion is that of Thenius, in 
which Keil agrees, that it was of a bulging form 
below, but con ti acted at the mouth to the dimeii* 
sions named in 1 K. vii. 23. 
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Sea, the Salt. The usual, and perhaps the most 
ancient, name, for the remarkable lake, which to 
the Western world is now generally known as the 
Dead Sea. — I. 1. It is found only, and but rarely, 
in the Pentateuch (Gen. xiv. 3; Num. xxxiv. 3, 
12; Deut. iii. 17), and in the Book of Joshua 
(iii. 16, xii. 3, xv. 2, 5, xviii. 19)* 2. Another,' 
and possibly a later name, is the Sea op the 
Arabah (A, V. “sea of the plain”), which is 
found in Deut. iv. 49, and 2 K. xiv. 25 ; and com- 
bined with the fotmei ' — ** the sea of the Arabah, 
the salt sea” — in Deut. iii. 17 ; Josh. iii. 16, xii. 3. 
3. In the prophets (Joel ii. 20; Ezek. xlvii. 18; 
Zech. xiv, 8) it is mentioned by the title of the 
East Sea. 4. In Ez. xlvii. 8, it is styled, with- 
out previous reference, the sea, and distinguished 
from “the great sea” — the Mediterranean (ver. 
10). 5. Its connexion with Sodom is fimt sug- 
gested in the Bible in the book of 2 Esdras (v. 7) 
by the name “Sodomitish sea.” 6. In the Tal- 
mudical books it^js called both the “ Sea of Salt,” 
and “Sea of Sodom.” 7. Josephus, and before him 
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Diodorus Siculus, names it the Asphaltic Lake. 
8. The name ** Dead Sea** appeal’s to have been 
first used in Greek by Pausanias (v. 7) and Galen 
(iv. 9), and in Latin {mare imrtumC) by Justin 
(xxxvi. 3, §6), or rather by the older historian, 
Trogus Pompeius (cir. B.c. 10), whose woik he 
epitomizeti. 9. The Arabic name is Bohr Lutf 
the “Sea of Lot.** — II, 1. The so-called Dead 
Sea is the final receptacle of the river Jordan, 
the lowest and largest of the three lakes which 
interrupt the rush of its downwai-d course. It 
is the deepest portion of that very deep natural 
fissure which runs like a furrow from the Gulf 
of Akaba to the range of Lebanon, and from the 
range of Lebanon to the exti eme north of Syria. 
2. Viewed on the map, the lake is of an oblong 
form, of tolerably regular contour, interrupted 
only by a lai’ge and long peninsula which pro- 
jects from the eastern shuro, near its southeiii end, 
virtually divides the ezpatse of the water 
two portions, connected by a long, narrow. 


and somewhat devious, passage. Its water surface 
is from 1^. to S. as nearly as possible 40 geogra* 
phical, or 46 English miles long. Its greatest 
width (some 3 miles S. of Ain Jidy) is about 9 
geogr. miles, or 10^ Eng. miles. The ordinary 
area of the upper portion is about 174 squaie 
geogi'. miles ; of the channel 29 ; and of the lower 
portion, hereafter styled “ the Ingoon,** 46 j in all 
about 250 square geographical miles. At its 
northern end the lake receives the stream of the 
Jordan: on its Eastern side the Z^rka Ma*in (the 
ancient Callirrhoe, and possibly the iqpre ancient 
en-Eglaim), the Mi^ib (the Arnon of the Bible)^ 
and the BenUHenUid. On the South the Kurdiiy 
or el-Ahsy ; and on the West that of Ain Jidy, 
These are piobably all perennial, though variable, 
streams ; but, in addition, the of the torrenta 
which lead though the mountains East and West, 
and over* the flat shelving plains on both North and 
South of the lake, show that in the winter a very 
large quantity of water must be poured into it. 

3 U 2 
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TK.jrc are alt© all along the westei-n side a consid- 
erable number of springs, which appear to run 
continually’, and all find tlieir way into its waters. 
The lake has no visible outlet. 3. Excepting the 
last circumstance, nothing has yet been stated about 
the Dead i3ea that may not be stated of numerous 
other inland lakes. The depression of its surface, 
however, and the depth which it attains below that 
surface, combined with the absence of any outlet, 
render it one of the most remarkable spots on the 
globe, Accoi-ding to the observations of Lieut. 
Lynch, the surface of the lake in May 1848 was 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean at 
Jaffa, and although we cannot absolutely rely on 
the accuracy of that dimension, still there is reason 
to believe that it is not very far from the fact. 
The measurements of the depth of the lake taken 
by the same party are probably more trustworthy. 
The upper portion is a perfect basin, descending 
vapidly till it attains, at about one-third ^of its 
length from thsi north end, a depth of 1308 feet. 
Immediately west of the upper extremity of the 
peninsula, however, this depth decreases suddenly 
to 336 feet, then to 114, and by the time the west 
point of the peninsula is reached, to 18 feet. Below 
this the southern portion is a mere lagoon of almost 
even bottom, vaiying in depth flora J 2 feet in the 
middle to 3 at the edges. 4. The level of the lake 
is liable to variation according to the season of the 
year. Since it has no outlet, its level is a balance 
struck between the amount of water poured into it, 
and the amount given ofl‘ by evaporation. If more 
w.nter is supplied than tlie evaporation can carry 
off, tlie lake will rise until the evaporating surface 
is so much increased as to lestore the balance. On 
the other baud, should the evaporation drive off a 
larger quantity than the supply, the lake will de- 
scend until the surface becomes so small as again to 
restore the balance. The extreme differences in 
level resulting from these causes have not yet been 
carefully observed. 5. The change in level neces- 
sarily causes a change in the diniensions of the lake. 
'I'his will chiefly affect the southern end. The 
shore of tliat part slopes up from the water with 
an exticmcly gmduid fherme. Over so flat a beach 
ti very slight rise in the lake would send the water 
a considerable distance. Dr. Anderson, the geo- 
logist of the Amei iuiii exj)editiou, conjectured that 
the water occasionally extended as much as 8 or 10 
miles south of its then position. On the penin.sula, 
the acclivity of which is much greater than that of 
the southern shores of the lagoon, and in the early 
part of the summer (June 2), Irby and Mangles 
found the ** high-water mark a mile distant from 
the water’s e<Jge,” At the northern end the shore 
being steeper, the water-line probably remains tole- 
rably constant. The variation in breadth will not 
be so much. 6. The mountains which form the 
walls of the great fissure in whose depths the lake 
is contained, continue a nearly parallel course 
throughout its entiie length. Viewed from the 
bench at tlje northern end of the lake — the only 
view within the reach of most travellers — there is 
little perceptible diflerence between the two ranges. 
Each is equally bare and stern to the eye. 7. Of 
the eastern side but little is known. One traveller 
in modern times (Seetzen) has succeeded in forcing 
his way along its whole length, ^th Dr. Robin- 
son from Ain Jidy (i. 503), and Ljeut. Molyneux 
(127) from the suiface of the lake, record their im- 
pression that the eastern mountains are much more 
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lofty than the western, and much inoro broken by 
clefts iuid lavines. In colour they are brown, or 
red, — a great contrast to the grey and white tones 
of the western mountains. Both sides of the lake, 
however, are alike in the absence of vegetation — 
almost entirely barren and scorched. 8. Seetzen’s 
journey, |ust mentioned, was accomplished in 1807. 
He started in January from the ford of the Jordan 
through the upper country, by Mkaur, Attarrus, 
and the lavine of the Wady Mojib to the peninsula ; 
returning immediately after by the lower level, as 
near the lake as it was possible to go. He was on 
foot with but a single guide. He represents the 
general structuie of the mountains as limestone, 
capped in many p^ces by basalt, and having at its 
foot a red ferrugin^s saiid.-tone, wliich foi ms the 
immediate margin of the lake. The rocks lie in a 
succession of enormous teri’aces, apparently more 
vertical in foim than those on the west. Tlie 
streams of the Mojxb and Zurka issue from portals 
of dark red sandstone of romantic beauty, the 
overhanging sides of which no ray of sun ever 
enters. Palms ai-e numerous; but except near the 
strefims, there is no vegetation. 9. One remark- 
able feature of the northern portion of the eastern 
heights is a plateau which divides the mountains 
halfway up, apparently forming a gigantic landing- 
{dace in the slope, and stretching iiortliwards from 
the Wady ZUrha Ma*in, 10. The wpstern shores 
of the lake have been more investigated than the 
eastern, although they cannot be said to have been 
yet moie than veiy partially explored. I’wo ti-a- 
vellers have passed over their entire length: — De 
Saulcy in January 1B51, from North to South, 
Voyage dans la Syrie^ &c., 1853 ; and Narrative 
of a Journey i lie., London, 1854; and Poole in 
Nov, 185ft, from South to North {Geogr, Journal, 
xxvi. 65). Otbei's have passed over considerable 
portions of it, and have recorded observations both 
with pen and pencil. 1 K The western range pre- 
sei’ves for the greater part of its length a course 
hardly less regular than the eastcni. That it does 
not appear so i-egular when viewed from the north- 
western end of the lake is owing to the projection 
of a mass of the mountain eastward from the line 
suflicieiitly far to shut out from view the range to 
the south of it. Jit is Dr, Robinson’s opinion that 
the projection consists of the Hus el Feshkhah 
and its “adjacent clifl’s ” only. But il seems pro- 
bable that the piojection leally commences fuither 
south, at the Has Mersedy north of Ain Jidy, 12. 
The accompanying woodcut represents the view 
looking southward from the spring of Ain Jidy, a 
I»int about 700 feet above the water. It is taken 
from a diawing by tlie accurate pencil of Mr. Tip- 
ping, and gives a good idea of the course of tliat 
portion of the western heights, and of their oidinai y 
character. 13. The portion actually represented 
ill this view is describe by Dr. Andei*son as ** vary- 
ing from 1200 to 1500 feet in height, bold and 
steep, admitting nowhere of the ascent or descent 
of beasts of burden, and practicable only here and 
thera to the most intrei/id climber,” 14. Further 
south the mountain-sides assume a more abrupt and 
savage aspect, and in the Wady Zuweirah, and still 
more at Hebbeh — the ancient MaWa — reach a pitch 
of rugged and repulsive, though at the same time 
impressive, desolation, which perhaps cannot be ex- 
ceeded anywhere on the face of the earth. 15. The 
region which liesibn the top of the western heights 
was probably at one time a wide table-land, rising 
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gradually towards the high lands which iorm the 
central hue of the country. It is now cut up hy 
deep and difficult ravines, separated by steep and 
inaccessible summits j but portions of the table- 
lands still 1 email! in many places to testify to the 
original confoiination. The mateiiul is a soft cre- 
taceous limestone. The surface is entirely desert, 
with no sign of cultivation. 16. Of the elevation 
of this region we hitherto possess but scanty ob- 
^er rations . Between Ain Jidy and Ain Terdbeh the 
.summit is a table-land 740 feet above the lake. 
Further north, above Ain Terdbeji, the summit of 
the pass is 1305*75 I’eet above the lake, within a 
few feet the height of the plain between the Wady 
en-Nar and Gmimran^ which is given by Mr. Poole 
at 1340 feet. 17. A beach of varying width 
skirts thc foot of the mountains on the w'e.steni 
side. Above Ain Jidy it consists mainly of thc 
deltas of the toiients — fan-shaped banks of dihris 
of all sizes, at a steep slo|)e, spreading fi om the 
outlet of the torrent like tlio.se which become so 
familiar to travellers, in Northern Italy for ex- 
ample. In one or two places — as at the mouth of 
the Kidron and at Ain Terdheh — the beach may be 
lOoO to 1400 yards wide, but usually it is much 
narrower, and often is reduced to almost nothing 
by the advance of the headlands. For its major 
part, as already remarked, it is impas.'^able. Below 
Ain Jidy, however, a marked change occura in the 
chameter of the beach. A Iteriiating with the shingle, 
solid deposits of a new material, soft friable chalk, 
marl, and gypsum, with salt, begin to make their 
appearance. The width of the beach thus foimed 
is considerably greater than that above Am Jidy, 
From the Birixt el~Khulil to wady south of 
a distance of six miles, it is from one to 


two miles wide, and is passable for the whole dis- 
tance. One feature of the beach is too characteristic 
to escape mention — the line of diiftwood which 
encircles the lake, and marks the highest, or thc 
01 dinary high, level of the water. 18. At the 
south-west comer of the lake, below where the 
wadys Zaweirah and Mahanwat break down through 
the enclosing heights, the beach is encroached on by 
the salt mountain or ridge of Khashm Usdam. 
Thi.s remarkable object is hitherto but imperfectly 
known. It is a long level ridge or dyke, of several 
miles long. Its northern portion runs S.S.E. ; but 
after more than half its length it makes a sudden 
and decided bend to the right, and then runs B.W. 
It is from 300 to 400 feet in height, of inconsider- 
able width, consisting of a Iwdy of crystallized rock- 
salt, more or less solid, coveied with a capping of 
chalky limestone and gypsum. The lower portion, 
the salt .rock, rises abmptly from the glossy plain 
at its eastern base, sloping back at an angle of not 
more than 45°, often less. Between the noith end 
of AT. Vsdum and tlie lake is a mound covered with 
stones and bearing the name of umrZoghnl, It is 
about 60 feet in diameter and 10 or 12 high, evid- 
ently artificial, and not improbably the remains of 
an ancient structure. 19. It follows from the f‘uct 
th^t the lake occupies a portion of a longitudinal 
depression, that it> northei'n and southern ends are 
not enclosed by highland, as its east and west sides 
aie. The floor of the fihor or Jordan Valley has 
been already described. [Palestine.] 20. A small 
piece of land lias off the shot e about halfway between 
the entrance of the Joi dan and the western side of 
the lake. It is nearly circular in form. Its sides 
are sloping, add therefore its size varies with the 
height of the water. When the writer went to H 
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m Sept. 1858, it was about 100 yards in diameter, 
10 or 12 feet out of the water, and connected with 
the shore by a narrow neck or isthmus of about 
100 yiuxis in length. 21. Beyond the island the 
north-western corner of the lake is bordered by a 
low plain, extending up to the foot of the moun- 
tains of Neby Musa^ and south as far as Raa Fesh~ 
khah. This plain must be considerably lower than 
the general level of the land uoith of the lakef since 
its appearance implies tliat it is often covered with 
water. A similar plain (the Qhor eUBelka, or 
Qh/6r Seisaban) appears to exist on the N.E. comer 
of the lake between the embouchure of the Joi-dan 
and the slopes of ttie mountains of Moab. 22. The 
southern end is like the northei*n, a wide plain, and 
like it retains among the Arabs the name of FI 
Ghor, It has been visited by but few travellers. 
Tlie plain is bounded on the west side, below the 
Khashm Usdum, by a tract thickly studded with a 
confused mass of unimpoiiant eminences, ** low 
clids and conicid hills,’* of chalky indurated mail. 
In height they vaiy from 50 to 150 feet. In colour 
they ari brilliant white. 23. The waters of two- 
thirds of.the Arabah drain northwards into the 
plain at the south of the lake, and thence into the 
lake itself. The Wady el Jeib— the principal 
channel by which this vast drainage is discharged 
on to the plain — is very large, “ a huge channel,** 
“ not far from half a mile wide,” “ bearing traces 
of an immense volume of water, rushing along with 
violence, and covering the whole breath of the 
valley.’* The body of detritus discharged by such 
a river must* be enormous. 24. Of the eastern 
boundary of the plain we possess hai'dly any in- 
formation. We know that it is formed by the 
mountains tof Moab, and we can just discern that, 
adjacent to the lake, they consist of sandstone, 
and yellow, with conglomerate containing porphyry 
and granite. 25. Of the plain itself hardly more is 
known than of its boundaries. Its greatest width 
from W. to B. is estimated at from 5 to 6 mil^, 
while its length from the cave in the salt mountain 
to the range of heights on the south, appears to be 
about 8. Thus the breadth of the Ghor seems to 
be here considerably less than it is anywhere north 
of the lake, or across the lake itself. That part of 
it which more immediately adjoins the lake consists 
of two very distinct sections, divided by a lane 
limning nearly N. and S. Of these the western is 
a ragion of salt and bari'eiiness, bounded by the salt 
mountain of Khashm Usdum, Near the lake it 
beara the name of es Sabkah, i. e, the plain of salt 
mud. 26, To this the eastern section of the plain 
is an entire contrast. A dense thicket of reeds, 
almost impenetrable, divides it fram the Sabkah, 
This past, the aspect of the land completely changes. 
It is a thick cu|k<>c of shrubs similai' to that around 
Jeiicho, and, like that, cleared here and there in 
patches where the QhawafineK or Arabs of the 
Ghbr, cultivate their wheat and durra, and set up 
their wretched villages. The variety of trees appeal’s 
to be remarkable. Here, as at Jericho, the secret 
of this vegetation is an abundance of fresh water 
acting on a soil of extreme richness. This district, 
80 well wooded and watered, is called the Qhdr es- 
Safieh, Its width is less than that of the Sabkah , , 
27* The eastern mountains which form the back- 
gi’ound to this distiict of woodlaad, ai’e no less 
nak^ and rugged than those on the opposite side 
of the valley. They consist, according to the re- 
ports of Seetzen, Poole, and Lynch, of a i-ed sand- 
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stone, with limestone above it— the sandstone is 
horizontal strata with veitical cleavage, Of their 
height nothing is known, but all travellers concur 
in estimating them as higher than those on the 
west, and as presei’ving a more horizonhil line to 
the south. After passing from the Ghbr es^Safieh 
to the n^'th, a salt plain is encountered resembling 
the Sabkchf and like it ovei'flowed by the lake when 
high. 28. We have now airived at the peninsula 
which pi'ojects from the eastern shore and tbi-ms 
the north enclosure of the lagoon. Among the 
Arabs it appeal's to bear the names GhSr el Mez- 
ra*ah and Ghdr el Zisdn, 29. Its entire length 
frem north to south is about 10 geogr. miles — and 
its breadth from 5^ to 6 — though these dimensions 
are subject to some variation according to the time 
of year. It appears to be formed entirely of recent 
aqueous deposits, late or post-tertiary, very similar, 
if not identical, with those which face it on the 
western shore, and with the “mounds” wliich 
skirt the plains at the south and N.W. of the lake. 
It consists of a friable carbonate of lime intermixed 
with sand or sandy marls, and with frequent masses 
of sulphate of lime (gypsum). The whole is im- 
pregnated strongly with sulphur, and also with 
salt. At the north it is worn into a short ridge or 
mane, with very steep sides and serrated top. 'I'o- 
wai'ds the south the top widens into a table-land. 
A scanty growth of shrubs, so scanty as to be 
almost invisible, is found over the table-land. 30. 
There seems no reason to doubt that this peninsula 
is the remnant of a bed of late aqueous strata which 
were deposited at a ^period w’hen the water of the 
lake stood vei’y much higher than it now does, but 
which, since it attained its present level, and thus 
exposed them to the action of the winter torrents, 
are gradftally being disintegrated and carried down 
into che depths of the lake. It may have been de- 
posited either by the general action of the lake, or 
by the special action of a river, possibly in the di- 
rection of Wady Kerak. 31. I'he extraordinaiy 
difference between the depth of the two portions of 
the lake-— north and south of the peninsula — lias 
been already alluded to. The foi-mer is a bowl, 
which at one place attains the depth of more than 
1300 feet, while the average depth along its axis 
may be taken aS not far short of 1 OuO. On the 
other hand the southern portion is a 8at plain, 
with the greate^' part of its area nefirly level, a 
very few feet only below the surface. .32. Thus 
the circular portion below the peninsula, and a part 
of the chuunel, foi-m a mere lagoon, entirely distinct 
and separate frem the basin of the lake proper. 
This portion, and the plain at the south as far as 
the rise or oiFhet at which the Ambah commences — 
a district in all of some 16 miles by 8 — would 
appear to have been left by the last great change in 
the foim of the ground at a level not far below its 
p esent one, and consequently much higher than 
the bottom of the lake itself. But surrounded as 
it is on thiee sides by highlands, the waters of 
which have no other outlet, it has become the delta 
into which those waters dischaige themselves. It 
is difficult to speak with confidence on any of the 
geol<^ic8l featui'es of the lake, in the absence of 
reports by competent obsei’vera. But the theoiy 
that the lagoon was lowered by a recent change, 
and overflowed, seems directly contrary to the na- 
tural inference from the fact that such large torrents 
discharge themsdfves into that spot. 33. The water 
of the lake is not less remarkable than its othei 
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fe:itures. Its most obvious peculiaiity is its great 
weight. Its 8pc(dHc gravity has been found to be 
as much as 12*28 ; that is to say, a gallon of i 
would weigh over 12f lbs. instead of 10 lbs., th< 
weight of distilled water. Water so heavy must 
not only be extremely buoyant, but must possess 
great inertia. Its buoyancy is a common theme of 
remark by the travellers who have been upon it or 
in it. Dr. Robinson ** could never swim before, 
either in fiesh or salt water,” yet here he “ could 
sit, stand, lie, or swim without difficulty*’ i. 

506). 34. So much for its buoyancy. Of its weight 

and inertia the American expedition had also prao 
tical experience. In the gale in which the pai*ty 
wci-e ciiught on their first dtiysoii the lake, between 
the mouth of the Jordan and Ain Feshkah, “ it 
seemed as if the bows of the boats were encounter 
ing the sledge-hammeis of the Titans.” At ordinaiy 
times there is nothing lemarkable in the action of 
the surface of the lake. Its waves nse and fall, 
and surf heats on the shore, just like the ocean. 

35. One or two phenomena of the surface may be 
mentioned. Many of the old travellers, and some 
modern ones, mention that the turbid yellow stream 
of the Jordan is distinguishable for a long distance 
ill the lake. The haze or mist which perpetually 
broods over the water has been already mentioned. 
It is the result of the prodigious evaporation. 

36. The l emarkable weight of this water is due to 
the very large quantity of mineral salts which it 
holds in solution. From the analysis of the (J. S. 
expedition it appears that each gallon of the water, 
weighing 12^ lbs., contains nearly 3J lb.s. (3*319) 
of matter in solution — an imgieiise quantity when 
we recollect tliat sea- water, weighing 10;^ lbs. per 
gallon, contains less than ^ a lb. Of this 3^ lbs. 
nearly 1 lb. is common salt (chloride of sodium); 
about 2 lbs. chloride of magnesium, and less than 
} a lb. chloiide of calcium (or muriate of lime). 
The most unusual ingredient is bromide of magne- 
sium, which exists in truly extraordinary quantity. 

37. The sources of the components of the water 
may be nanieti generally without difficulty. The 
lime and magnesia proceed from the dolomitic lime- 
stone of the buriounding mountains; from the gyp- 
sum which exists on the shores, nearly pure, in 
large quantities ; and from tffe carbonate of lime 
and carbonate of magnesia found on the peninsula 
and elsewhere. The chloride of sodium is supplied 
from Klidslim Usdvm, and the copious brine springs 
on both slioics. Ball* of nearly pure sulphur (pro- 
bably the deposit of some sulphurous stream) are 
found in the neighbourhood of the lake, on the pen- 
insula, on the western beach and the north-western 
heights, and on the plain S. of Jeiicho. Man- 
ganese, iron, and alumina have been found on the 
peninsula, and the other constituents are the product 
of the numerous mineral springs which surround 
the lake, and the washings of the aqueous deposits 
on the shores, which ai-e gradually restoring to the 
lake the salts they receiv^ from it ages back when 
covered by its waters. The strength of these in- 
gredients is heightened by the continual evapora- 
tion. 38. It has been long supposed that no life 
whatever existed in the lake. But recent facts 
shov/ that some inferior organizations can and do 
find a hom^ even in these salt and acrid waters. 
The Cabinet d’Hist. Naturelle at Paris contains a 
fine specimen of a coi-al called ^yUypihora pistUlata, 
which is stated to have been brought from the lake 
.u 1837 by the Marq. de I’Escalopier, and hac every 
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appearance of having been a resident mere, and not 
an ancient or foreign specimen. Khrenbei^ disco* 
vered 11 species of Polygaster, 2 of Polythalamiae, 
and 5 of Phytolithariae, in mud and water brought 
home by Lepsius. The copious phosphorescence 
mention^ by Lynch is also a token of the existence 
of life in the waters. The ducks seen diving by 
Poole must sui-ely have been in seaixsh of some form 
of life, either animal or vegetable. 39. The state- 
ments of ancient travellei's and geognipheia to the 
effect that no living creature could exist on the 
shores of the lake, or biixl fly across its surface, ai'e 
amply disproved by later travelleia. The cane 
brakes of Ain FeshkcJif and the oilier spnngs on 
the margin of the lake, harbour snipe, partridges, 
ducks, nightingales; and other biids, as well as 
frogs; hawks, doves, and hares are found along 
the shore, and the thickets of Ain Juiy contain 
innumerable biixls.” 40. Of the temperaturo of 
the water more observations are necessary before 
any inferences am be drawn. 4iynch states that 
a stratum at 59^ Fahr. is almost invariably 
found at 10 fathoms below the surface. Between 
Wady Zarha and Ain Terdheh t])|s temp, at 
surface was 76*^, gi-adually decreasing to 62<^ at 
1044 ft. deep, with the exception just named. At 
other times, and in the lagoon, the temp, i-anged 
fix>m 82° to 900, ^nd from 5^ to 10® below that of 
the air. 41. Nor does thero appear to be anything 
inimical to life in the atmosphere of the lake or its 
chores, except what naturally proceeds from the 
groat beat of the climate. The Qhawdrineh and 
Rashatdeh Ambs, who inhabit the southern and 
western sides and the peninspla, are described as 
a poor stunted race; but this is easily accounted 
for by the heat and relaxing nature qf the climate, 
and by their meagre way of life, without in- 
ferring anything specially unwholesome in the 
exhalations of the lake. 42. Of the Botany of 
the Dead Sea little or nothing can be said. Dr. 
Hooker, in his jiortion of the aiticle Palestine, 
has sjioken of the vegetation of the Ghdr in geneml, 
and of that of Ain Jidy and the N.W. shore of the 
lake iu particular. Beyond these, the only paits 
of the lake which he explored, nothing accurate is 
known. A few plants are named by Seetzen as 
inhabiting the Ghdr es-Safieh and the peninsula. 
43. Of the Zoology of the shores, it is hardly too 
much to say that nothing is known. The birds and 
animals mentioned by Lynch and Robinson have 
been already named, but their accurate identifica- 
tion must await the visit of a traveller versed in 
natui'al history. 44. The appeai-ance of the lake 
does not fulfil the idea conveyed by its popular 
lame, “The Dead Sea,” says a, recent traveller, 
'did not strike me with that sense of desolation 
and dreaiiness which 1 suppose it ought. 1 thought 
It a pretty, smiling lake — a nice ripple on its sur- 
face.” I^tzen, in a lengthened and unusually en- 
thusiastic passage extols the beauties of the view 
from the delta at the mouth of the Wady Afojib, 
and the advantages of that situation far a peimanent 
residence. 45. The truth lies, as usual, some- 
where between these two extremes. On the one 
hand the lake certainly is not a gloomy, deadly, 
imoking, gulf. In this respect it does not at all 
ulfil the promise of its name. At sunrise and 
sunset the acene must be astonishingly beautiful. 
Every one who has been in the West of Scotland 
knows what extraordinwy pictures ai*6 sometimes 
seen mirrored in the sea-water lochs when th ey lie 
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unruffled in the calm ot early morning or of sunset. 
The I'eflexions fiom the bosom of the Dead Sea are 
said to surpass those, as far as the hues of the 
mountains which encircle it, when lit up by the 
gorgeous rising and setting suns of Syria, surpass in 
brilliancy and richness those of the hills around 
Loch Fyile and Loch Goyle. But on the other 
hand, there is something in the prevalent sterility 
and the di*y, burnt, look of the shores, the over- 
powering heat, the occasional smell of sulphur, the 
dreary salt marsh at the southern end, and the 
Linge of dead driftwood round the margin, which 
mn.st go far to excuse the title which so many ages 
have attached to th^ lake, and which we may be 
sure it will never lose. 4(u It does not appear 
proVmble that tlie condition or aspect of the lake in 
biblical times was materially different from what it 
is at piesent. Other parts of Syria may have dete- 
riorated in climate and apj>earance owing to the 
destruction of tlie wood which once covered them, 
but there are no traces either of the ancient exist- 
ence of wood in the ladglibonrhoi^l of the lake, or 
of anything which would account for its destruction 
supposing itio hare existed. When Machaenis and 
CallinhoS were inhabited, and when the plain of 
Jericho was occupied with the crowded population 
necessary for the cultivation of its balsam-gardens, 
vineyui-ds, sugar-plantations, and palm-groves, there 
may have been a little more life on the shores. 
But this can never fiave materially aliected the 
lake. 47. The connexion between this singular lake 
and the Biblical history is vory slight. In the to- 
pographical records of the Pentateuch and the Hook 
of Joshua, it forms ,one among the landmarks of 
the boundaries of the whole country as well as 
of the inferiow divisions of Judah and Benjamin. 
As a landmark it is onetjf named in what appears to 
be a quotation fiom a lost work of the prophet 
Jonah (2 K. xiv. 25), itself apparently a remi- 
niscence of the old Mosaic statement (Num. xxxiv, 
8, 1 2). Besides this the name occurs once or twice 
in the imagery of the Prophets. In the New Tes- 
tament theie IS not even an allusion to it. There 
is, however, one passage in which the “ Salt Sea ” 
is mentioned in a different manner to any of tho.se 
already quoted, viz., as having been in the time of 
Abraham the Vale of Siddim (Gen. xiv. 3), 48. 
Now the evidence of the spot is sufficient to show 
that no material change has taken place in the 
upper and deeper portion of the lake for a period 
very long anterior to the time of Abraham. In the 
lower portion — the lagoon and the plain below It — 
if any change has occurred, it appeal's to have been 
rather one of reclamation than of submersion — ^the 
gradual silting up of the district by the torrents 
which discharge their contents into it. Owing to 
the gentle slope of the plain, temporary Hnetuations 
in the level of the lake would affect this portion 
very materially ; and it is quite allowable to believe 
that a tew wet wintei-s followed by cold summei’s, 
would mise the level of the lake sufficiently to lay 
the whole of tiie district south of the lagoon under*| 
water, and convert it for the time into a part of the 
“ Salt Sea.” Such ^n exceptional state of things 
the writer of the words in Gen. xiv. 3 may have 
witnessed and placed on record. 49. This is merely 
stated as a possible explanation ; and it assumes the 
Va e of Siddim to have been the plain ^ the south 
end of the lake, for which there is no evidence. 
But it seems to the writer move natural to believe 
that the autlior of this note on a document which 
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even in his time was probably of great antiquity, 
believed that the present lake covered a district 
which in liistoric times had been permanently ha- 
bitable dry land. Such was the implicit belief of 
the whole modern world — with the exception per- 
haps of Reland — till within less than half a century. 
At the sanse time it must not be overlooked that 
the passage in question is the only one in the whole 
Bible — Old Testament, Apocrypha, or New Testa- 
ment — to countenance the notion that the cities of 
the plain were submerged; a notion which the 
present writer has endeavoured elsewhere [Siddim ; 
Sodom ; Zoar] to show does not date earlier than 
the Christian era. 50. The writer has there alsc 
attempted to prove tlcit the belief which prompted 
the statements just quoted from modern writers, 
viz. that the Dead Sea was formed by the catas- 
trophe which overthreiy the “ Cities of the Plain ” 
— is a mere assumption. It is not only unsup- 
ported by Scripture, but is directly in the teeth of 
the evi<lence of the ground itself. Of the situation 
of those cities we only know that, being in the 
‘‘Plain of the Joi-dan,” they must have been to 
the north of the lake. Of the catastrophe which 
desti'oyed them, we only know that it is described 
as a shower of ignited sulphur descending from the 
skies. Its date is unceitaiu, but we shall be safe 
in placing it within the limit of 2000 years before 
Christ. The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah 
may have been by volcanic action, but it may be 
safely asserted that no traces of it have yet been 
discovered, and that, whatever it was, it can have 
had no connexion >vith that far vaster and far nioie 
ancient event which^iopened the great valley of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, and at some subsequent 
time cut it, off from communication with the Red 
Sea by forcing up between them the tract of the 
Wudt/ Arabah, 

Seal. Tlie importance attached to seals in the 
East is BO great that without one no document is 
regarded as authentic. The use of some method 
of sealing is obviously, therefore, of remote anti- 
quity. Among such methods used in Egypt at a 
very early period were engraved stones, pieixied 
through their length and hung by a string or 
chain from tlie ai*m or neck, or set in rings for 
the linger. The most ancient form used for this 
purpose was the scarabaens, formed of precious or 
common stone, or even of blue pottery or porcelain, 
on the flat side of which the inscription or device 
was engraved. Cylinders of stone or pottery liear- 
ing devices were also used os signets. But in many 
cases the seal consisted of a lump of clay, impressed 
with the seal and attached to the document, whether 
of papyrus or other material, by strings. The use 
of clay in sealing is noticed in the Book of Job 
(xxxviii. 14), and the signet-ring as an ordinary part 
of a man’s equipment in the case of Judah (Gen. 
xxxviii. 18), who probably, like many modem 
Arabs, wore it suspended by a string from his neck 
or arm (Cant. viii. 6). The ring or the seal as an 
emblem of authority botli in Egypt, in Persia, and 
elsewhere, is mentioned in the cases of Pharaoh with 
Joseph (Gen. xli. 42), of Ahah (I K, xxi. 8), of 
Ahasuerus (Esth. iii. 10, 12, viii. 2), of Dariu# 
(Dan, vi. 1 7 ; also 1 Macc. vi. 15), and as an evidence 
of a covenant in Jer. xxxii. 10, 54 ; Neh. ix. 38, 
X. 1 ; Hag. ii. 23. Its general importance is de- 
noted by the metai||iorical use of the word, Kev. 
V. 1, ix, 4, Engraved signets wera in use among 
the Hebrews in early times, as is evident in the de- 
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icriptiou of the high-priest’s breastplate, Ex. xxviii. 
11, 36, 7xxix« 6, and the work of the engraver as 
I distinct occupation is mentioned in Ecelus. 
xxxviii. 27. 

SelM (pi. Sebtiiini A. V. incorrectly rendered 
Saueans), hefids the list of the sons of Cush. The 
list of the sons of Cush seems to indicate the posi- 
tion of tlie Cushite nation or country Seba. Nim- 
rod, who is mentioned at the clo>.e of the list, 
ruletl at first in Babylonia, and apparently after- 
wards in Assyria: of the names enumerated be- 
tween Seba and Nimrod, it is highly probable tliat 
some belong to Arabia. We thus may conjecture a 
curve of Cushite settlements, one e\tiemity of which 
is to be placed in Babyloniti, olhej-, if prolonged 
tar enough in uccordaiu^ witli the mention of the 
African (hish, in Ethiopia. The more exact position 
of Seba will be later discussed. Besides the mention 
of Seba in the list of the sons of Cush (Oen. x. 7 ; 
1 Ohr. i. 9), there are but three, or, as some hold, 
four notices of the nation (Ps. Ixxii. 10 ; Is. xliii. 3, 
xlv. 14). Tile doubtful notice is in Ezekiel, in a 
dillicult passage : and with men of the multitude 
of Adam [werej brought drunkards [but the Keri 
reads ‘ pcaiple of Seba ’] from the wilderness, which 
put bracelets upon their hainJs, and beautiful crowns 
upon their heads” (xxiii. 42).- The first clause 
would seem to favour the idea that a nation is 
meant, but the reading of the text is i-ather sup- 
poited by what follows the mention of the 
“drunkards.” ese. passages seem to show (if 
we omit the Iasi) that Seba was a n.'ition of Africa, 
boidering on or included ii^Cush, and in Solomon’s 
time independent and of politjeal importance. We 
are thus able to conjecture tne position 'of Seba. 
No ancient Ethiopian kingdom of importance could 
have excluded the island of Merog, alid therefore 
this one of Solomon’s time may be identified with 
that which must have arisen in the period of weak- 
ness and division of Egypt that followed the Empire, 
and have laid the basis of that power that maiie 
SHEBEK, or Sabaco, able to conquer Egypt, and 
found the Ethiopian dynasty which ruled that 
country as well as Ethiopia. Josephus says that 
Saba was the ancient name of the Ethiopian island 
and city of Mcroe, but he writes Seba, in the notice 
of the Noachian settlements, Jt.ibas, The island of 
Meroe lay between the Astaboras, the Atbara, the 
most northern tributary of the Nile, and the As- 
tapus, the Bahr el-Azrak or “Blue Kiver,” the 
eastern of its two great confluents ; it is also de- 
scribed as bounded by the Astalxiras, the Astapus, 
and the Astasobas, the latter two uniting to form 
the Blue Kiver, but this is essentially the same 
thing. It was in the time of the kingdom rich and 
productive. The chief city was Meroe, wnich was 
an oracle of Jupiter Ammon. The remains of the 
city Meroe have not been identified with cer- 
tainty. 

Se'bat [Montji.J 

Sec'acah. One of the six cities of Judah which 
were situated in the Midbar (“ wilderness ”), that 
is the tract bordering on the Dead Sea (Josh. xv. 61). 
Its position is not known. 

Seeliexii'as. 1. ShechAniah 2 (1 Esd. viii. 
29).— 2 . SHECHANIAH 3 (1 Esd. viii. 32). 

Se'chu. A place mentionwl once only (I Sam. 
xix. 22), apparently as lying on the route between 
Saul’s residence, Gibeah, and Ramah (Tiamathaim 
Zophim), that of Samuel. was notorious for 
“ the great well ” (or rather cistern) which it con* 
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tamed. Assuming that Saul started rrom Gibeah 
(^Tuleil el'Ful)^ md that Nehy Samwil is i^mah, 
then Bir Neballa (the well of Neballa), alleged by 
a modern traveller to contain a lai-ge pit, would be 
iu a suitable position for the great well of Secliu. 

Secuix'diis was a Thessaloiiian who went with 
the Apostle Paul from Corinth as far as Asia, on 
his i-eturn to Jerusalem from his third missionary 
tour (SCO Acts xx. 4), . 

Sedeci'as. 1. The father of Maaseiah (Biir. i. t), 
and apparently identical with the false piophet in 
Jer. xxix. 21, 22.-2. Zedekiah, king of Judah 
(Bar. i. 8). 

Seer. [Prophet]. • 

Se'gn^b. 1. The youngest son of Kiel the Be- 
thelitc, uho rebuilt Jericho (1 K. xvi. 34).— 2. Sou 
of Hczion (1 Chr. ii. 21, 22). 

Seir, Mount. We have both “land of Seir” 
(Geu xxxii. 3, x\xvi. 30), and “Mount Seir” (Gen. 
xiv. 6). 1. The original name of the mountain 
ridge extenditvg along the east ekie of the valley of 
Arabah, from the Dead Sea to the Elanitic Gulf. 
The name may either have been derived from Seir 
the Horite, who appears to have been^the chief of 
the aboriginal inhabitants (Gen. xxxvi. 20), or, 
what is perhaps more jirobable, from the I'ough 
aspect of the whole countiy. The name Gebala, 
or Gebalene, was applied to this province by Jose- 
phus, and also by Eusebiu.s and Jerome. TJie 
northern section of Mount Seir, as far as Petra, is 
.still called Jebdl, the Arabic form of Gebal. Thp 
Mount Seir of the Bible extended much fai*ther 
.south than the modern province, as is shown by 
the words of Dent. ii. 1-8. It had the Arabah on 
the west (vers. 1 and 8) ; it extended as far south 
as the head of the Gulf of Akabal\(vcr. 8); its 
eastei ‘11 border ran along the base of the mountain 
range where the plateau of Arabia begins. Its 
northern border is not so accurately determined. 
The land of Israel, as described by Joshua, extended 
from “ the Mount Halak that goeth up to Seir, 
even unto Baal Gad” (Josh. xi. 17). As no part 
of Edom was given to Israel, Mount Halak must 
have been upon its northern border. Now there is a 
line of “ naked” {halak .signified “ naked”) white 
hills or cliffs which runs across the great valley about 
eight miles south of the Dead Sea, forming the divi- 
.sion between the Arabah proper and the deep Ghor 
north of it. The view of these clifls, from the shcre 
of the Dead Sea, is very striking. They appear as 
a line of hills shutting m the valley, and extending 
up to the mountains of Seir. The impression left 
by them on the mind of the writer was that this is 
the very “ Mount Halak that goeth up to Seir.” 

2. An entiraly different place from the foregoing; 
one of the landmarks on the north boundary of the 
territory of Judah (Josh. xv. 10 only). It lay 
westward of Kirjath-jearim, and betweeA it and 
Beth-shemesh. If Kuriei el Enab be the former, 
and Ain-shems the latter of these two, then Mount 
Seir cannot tiiil to be the ridge which lies between 
4he Wady Aly and the Wady Ghurqb, How the 
name of Seir came to be placed so far to the north 
of the main seats of the Scirites we have no means 
of knowing. Perhap.s, like other names occurring 
in the tribe of Benjamin, it is a monument of an 
incuision by the Edomites which has escaped record. 
But it is rx}]-e probtable that it derived its name 
flora some peculiarity in the form or appeai-once ol 
the sjiot. 

Sca'rath. The place to which Ehud flol after his 
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murder of Eglon (Judg. iii. 26, 27). It was in 
** Mount Ephraim ^ (27), a continutirtion, perhaps, 
of the same wooded shaggy hills (such seems to be 
^he signification of Se^ and Seiratn) which stretched 

en so far south as to enter the territory of Judah 
(Josh, XV. 10). It has hitherto escaped observation 
in moilern times. 

Se Ia and S0lall, 2 K. xiv. 7 ; Is, xvi. 1 : ren* 
ilere<l “the rock'* in the A. V., in Judg. i. 36, 
2 Chr. XXV. 12, Obad^ 3, Probably the city later 
known as Petra, the rums of which are found about 
two days’ journey N, of the top of the gulf of 
Akaba, and .three oi four S. from Jencho. It was 
in the midst of Mount Seir, in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Hor, and therefore Edomite territory, 
taken by Amaziah, and called Joktheel. In the 
end of the fourth century B.C. it appears as the 
head-quai tei’s of the Nabatheans, who successfully 
resist^ the attacks of Antigonua. About 70 B.C. 
Petia appears as the residence of the Arab princes 
named Aretas. lb was by Trajan reduced to sub« 
jection to the Homan empire. The city Petra lay. 
though at a high level, in a hollow shut in by 
mountain-cliiTs, and approached only by a narrow 
ravine through which, and ticiOhS the city’s site, the 
river winds. 

Sela-Ham>Mahlekoth (t. “the cliff of e.v- 
capes” or “ of divisions”). A rock or cliff in the 
wiIderne.'‘S of Maoii, the scene of one of tho^e i<v 
maikablc escapes whicli are so frequent in the 
history of .Saul’s pursuit of David (I Sam. xxiii. 
28). No identification has yet been suggested. 

Se'lah. This word, which is only found in the 
poetical books of the Old 'festameiit, occurs seventy- 
one times in the P.silms, and three times in Habak- 
kuk. Ill sixteen Psalms it is found once, in fif>«*en 
twice, in seven three times, and |n one four times — 
always at the end of a verse, except in Ps. Iv. 19 
[20], Ivii. 3 [4], and Hab. iii. 3, 9, where it is in 
the middle, though at the end of a clause. All the 
Psalms in which it occurs, except eleven (iii. vii. 
xxiv. xxxii. xlviii. 1. Ixxxii. Ixxxiii. Ixxxvii. Ixxxix. 
cxliii.), have also the musical direction, “ to the 
Chief Musician ” (comp, also Hab. iii. 19); and in 
tliese exceptions we find the words mizmdr (A. 

“ Psalm”), .Shiggaion, or Masdiil, which suffi- 
ciently indicate that they were intended for music 
Besides these, in the titles of the Psaims lu which 
Selah occuis, we meet with the musical term Ala- 
moth (xlvi,), Altaschith (Ivii. lix. Ixxv.), Gittith 
(Ixxxi. Ixxxiv.), Mahalath I.eanuoth (Ixxxviii.), 
Michtam (Ivii. lix. lx.), Nogiiiah (Ixi.), Keginoth 
(iv. liv. Iv. ixvii. Ixxvi. ; comp. Hab. iii. 19j, and 
Shushan-eduth (lx.) ; and on this association alone 
might l>e formed a strong presumption that, like 
these, Selah itself is a teim which had a ineaniiig 
ill the musical nomenclature of the Hebrews. What 
that meaning may have been is now a matter of 
pure conjecture. In by tar the greater number 
of instances the Targum renders the word by “ for 
ever,” “ for ever and ever.” In Ps. xlix. 13 [14] 
it has “ for the world to come in P.*!. xxxix. 5 [6jJ 
“for the life •everlasting; ” and in Ps. cxl, 5 [6], 

“ continually.” This interpretation, which is the 
one adopted by the majority of Rabbinical writere, 
is purely traditional, and based upon no etymology 
whatever. It is followed by Aquila, Symmachus, 
fheodotion, Jeronie, and the Peshito Synac in some 
instances. That this rendering is manifestly inap- 
propriate in some passages, as for instance Ps. xxi. 

2 [3], xxxii. 4, Ixxxi. 7 [8], and Hab. iii. 3, and 
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superfluoas in otbera, as Ps. xliv» 8 [9], ixxxiv. 4 
[5J, Ixxxix. 4 [5], was pointed out long since by 
A ben Ezra. In the Psalms the unifom rendeiing of 
the LXX. is The Vulgate omits It en- 

tirely. The rendeiing Stdi/zoA/ia of the LXX. and 
>tber translators is in every way as traditional as 
that of the J'argum “ for ever,” and has no founda- 
tion in any known etymology. With regard to the 
meaning of itself there is gieat doubt. 

Jerome enumerates the vaiious opinions which have 
been held upon the subject ; that diapsalma denotes 
a change of meti'e, a cessation of the Spirit’s in- 
fluence, or the beginning of another sense. Others, 
he says, regal'd it as indicating a difference of rhythm, 
and the silence of soige kind of music in the choir. 
On the whole, the rendering StdiJ/aAfia rather in- 
creases the difficulty, for it does not appear f: be 
the true meaning of Selah, and its own signification 
is obscure. Leaving the Versions and the Fathers, 
we come to the Rabbinical writers, the majority 
of whom follow the Targum and the dictum of 
R. Eliezer in rendering Selah “for ever.” But 
Aben Ezra (on Ps, iii.^ 3) showed that in some 
passages this rendering was inappropriate, and ex- 
press^ his own opinion that Selah was a word of 
emphasis, used to give weight and importance to 
what was said, and to indicate its truth. Kimchi 
explained it as a musical term, signifying a raising 
or elevating the voice. Among modern writers 
there is the same diversity of opinion. Gesenius 
derives Selah from sd/d/if to suspend. In accord- 
ance with his derivation, he interprets Selah to 
meim either, “ suspend^ the voice,’ that is, “ be 
silent,” a hint to the singers ; or “ raise, elevate the 
stringed instruments?' In either case he legaid-i it 
as denoting a i>ause m the song, which was filled 
up by an infcrlude played by the choir of Levitch. 
Ewuld arrives at substantially the same result by a 
different process. He regards the phi ase “ Higgaiou, 
Selah,” m Ps. ix. 16 [17J, as the full form, signi- 
fying “ music, strike up I ” — an indiration that tlie 
voices of the choir were to cease while the iiistiu- 
ments alone came in. Hengstenberg Ibllows Gesenius, 
l)e Wette, and others, in the rendering pause! but 
refers it to the contents of the psilni, and under- 
stands it of the silence of the music m order to give 
room for quiet refieetioii. If this w'cre the case, 
Selah at the end of a psalm would be superfluous. 
1'he same meaning of pause or end is arrived at by 
Ftiist. Davidson says : — “ The woid denotes elaoa- 
tion or ascent, i. e. loud, clear. The music which 
commonly accompanied the singing was soft and 
feeble, in cases wliere it was to buret in more 
strongly during the silence of tlie song, Selah was 
the sign. At the end of a veise or strophe, wlieie 
it commonly stands, the music may have readily 
been strongest and loudest.” August! thought it 
was an exclamation, like hallelujah I and the same 
view was taken by the late Pi of. Lee, who classes 
it among the interjections, and renders it praise! 
Beyond the fact that iSelah is a musical term, we 
know absolutely nothing about it, and ai-e entirely 
in the dark as to its meaning. 

Scl’ed. One of the sons of Nadab, a descendant 
of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii, 30). 

Selemi'a. One of the five men “ ready to write 
swiftly,’* whom Esdras was qommanded to take 
(2 Esd. xiv. 24). 

Sdlemi'af. Shelemiah 1 (1 Esd. ix. 34). 

Boleiud’a, neiu* tile mouth of the Orontes, waa 
practically the seaport of ANTIOCH, The distauoi 
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between the two towns was about 16 miles. We 
ai^ expressly told that St, Saul, in company with 
Barnabas, sailed from Seleucia at the banning of 
his fii-st missionary cirouit (Acts xiii, 4) ; and it is 
almost certain that he landed ther? on his return 
from it (xiv. 26). This strong fortross and conven- 
ient seaport was constructed by the first Seleucus, 
and hero he was buried. It retained its impoi*tance 
in Roman times, and in St. Paul’s day it had the 
privileges of a free city. The remains ai*e nu- 
.inerouK. 

Seleu'ens IV. (Philopator), “king of Asia” 
(2 Macc. iii. 3), that is, of the provinces included 
in the Syrian monarchy, according to the title 
churned by the Seleucidne, gven when they had lost 
their footing in Asia Minor (comp. 1 Macc. viii. 6, 
xi. 13, xii. 39, xiii. 32), was the son and successor 
of Antiochus the Great. He took part in the dis- 
astrous battle of Magnesia (b.c. 190), tuid three 
years afterwards, on the dmth of his father, ascended 
the tlirone. He was muidered, after a reign of 
twelve years (H.C. 175), by Heliodorus, one of his 
own courtiero (Dan. xi. 20). His son Demetrius 1. 
(Soter), whom he had sent, while still a boy, as 
hostage to Rome, after a series of romantic ad- 
ventures, gained the crown in 162 B.c. (1 Macc. 
vii. 1; 2 Macc. xiv. 1). Tlie general policy of 
beleucus towards the Jews, like that of his father 
(2 Macc. iii. 2, 3), was conciliatory, and he under- 
took a liu'ge .share of the e.\penses ot the Temple-ser- 
vice (2 Macc. iii. 3, 6). On one occasion, by the false 
representations of Simon, a Jewish oflicer [Simon 3], 
he was induced to mak(^an attempt to carry away 
the ti'ea.siires deposited in tjie Temple, by means of 
the .same Heliodorus who murdeied him. The at- 
tempt signally failed, but it does not ap})ear that 
lie aftei winds showed miy I'esentment against the 
Jews (2 Macc, iv. 5, 0), 

Sem. Sbkm the patriarch (Luke iii. 36). 

Semaobi'alL. One of the sons of Shemaiah 9 
(1 (’hr. XXVI. 7). 

Sem'ei. 1. Smimki 14 (1 Ksd. ix. 33).— 8. 
Shimiji 16 (K.sth. xi. 2). —3. The fother of 
Mattathias in the genealogy of Jesus Christ (Luke 
iii. 26). 

SemeriiuB. Shimshai (1 Esd. ii. 1 6, 17, 25, 30). | 

Sem'is. Shimei 13 (1 KSd. ix. 23). 

Semitic Languages. [Suemitic Languages.] 

Sdu'aah. The “ children of Senaah ” are enume- 
rated amongst the “ people of Israel ** who re- 
turned from the Captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr, 
ii. 35; Neh. vii. 38). In Neh, iii, 3, the name is 
given with'^he article, has-Senaahi The names in 
these lists are mostly tliose pf towns j but Senaah 
does not occur elsewhere in the Bible as attached to 
a town. The Magdal-Senna, or “ great Senna ” of 
ICusebiius and Jerome, seven mile.s N. of Jeiicho 
(“Senna”) however, is not inappropriate in posi- 
tion. BeHlieau suggests that Senaah represents not 
a single place but a district ; but there is nothing to 
corroborate this. 

Sen'eli. The name of one of the two isolat(^l 
rocks which stood in the “ passage of Michraash ” 
(I Sam. xiv. 4). It was the southern one of the 
.wo (ver. 5), and the neamt to Geba. The name 
m Hebrew means a “ thorn,” or thorn-buab. 
Josephus mentions that the last encampment of 
Tituses aimy was at a spot “which in the Jews' 
tongue is callcjd the valley ” or perhaps the plain 
** of thorns, near to a villupc called Gabathsaoul4,” 
I. e, Gibeath of Saul. 
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Sen'ir* This name oooura twice in the A, V,, 
viz. 1 Chr. V. 23, and Ez. zxvit* 5 ; but it shcfiM 
be found in two other possag^, hi e^h of which the 
Hebrew woixi is exactly similar to the above, viz. 
Deut. iii. 9, and Cant. iv. 8. In these it appears 
in the A. V. as Shenir. It is the Amorite name 
for the mountain in the north of Palestine which 
the Hebrews called Herhon, and the Phpemcians 
SiRiON ; or perhaps it was mther the name for a 
portion of the mountain than the whole. AbuHbda 
repoits that the pai*t of^ Anti-Lebanon north of 
Damascus — that usually denominated Jebel esh 
S/ittrkiif “the East Mountain” — was in his day 
called Sentr, ' 

Sennaoh'erib was the son and successor ot 
Sargon. His name in the original is read as 2Wn- 
akkt^iril), which is understood to mean, “ Sin (or 
the Moon) incroases brothers:” an indication that 
he was not the first-born of his father. We know 
little or nothing of Sennacherib during his father’s 
lifetime. From his name, and from a circum- 
stance related by Polyhistor, we may gather that 
he was not the eldest son, and not the heir to the 
crown till the year before his jather’.s death. 
Sennacherib mounted the throne B.C. 702. His 
first efibits were directal to crushing the levolt of 
Babylonia, which he invaded with a large army. 
Merodach-Baladan ventured on a battle, but was 
defeated and driven f^om the country. In his 
third year (b.c. 700) he turned his arms towainls 
tlie west, chastised Sidon, took tribute from Tyre, 
ArHdu.s, and the other Phoenician cities, as well as 
from Edom and Ashdod, besieged and captured 
Ascalon, made war on Egypt, wliich was still de- 
pendent on Ethiopia, took Libnah and Lachish on 
the Egyptian frontier, and, havi 4 g probably con- 
cluded a convention with his chief enemy, finally 
marched against Hezekiah, king of Judah. It w^is 
at this time that ** Sennacherib came up against 
all the fenced cities of Judah, and took them *’ 
(2 K. xviii, 13). There can be no doubt that the 
record which he has left of his campaign against 
“Hiskiah” in his third year, is tlie war with 
Hezekiah so briefly touched in the four ver.ses ot 
this chapter (vero. 13-16). In the following year 
(b.c. 699), ^nnacherib invaded Babylonia for the 
second time. It was perhaps in tliis same year that 
.Sennacherib made his second expedition into Pales- 
tine. Hezekiah had again revolted, and claimed 
the protection of Egypt, Instead, therefore, of be- 
sieging Jerusalem, the Assyrian king marche<I piu^t 
it tO' the Egyptian frontier, attacked once more 
Lachish and Libna, but apparently failed to take 
them, sent messengeni from the former to Hezekiah 
(2 K. xviii. 17), and on their return without his 
submission wrote him a threatenii^ letter (2 K. 
xix. 14). Tirliaka was hastening tS the aid of the 
Egyptians when an event occuri ed which relieved 
both Egypt and Judaea from their danger. Iti one 
night the Assyrians lost, either by a pestilence or 
by some more awful manifestation of divine power, 
185,000 men I The camp immedjiately broke up — 
the king fled. Sennacherib reached his (»pitai in 
safety, and was not detened, by the terrible dis* 
aster which had befallen his arms, from engaging 
in other waro, though he seems thencefoi'ward to 
have carefully avoided Palestine. In his fifth year 
be led ar*)ex]^ition into Armenia and Media ; after 
which, &om his sixth to his eighth year, he was 
engaged in wars with Susiana and Babylonia. From 
this point his annals fail us. Sennacherib roigued 
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twenty-two yeare, 7'he date of his accession is 
fixed by the Canon of Ptolemy to B.c. 702, the fii-st 
year of Belibus or Klibus. The date of his death is 
marked in the same document liy the accession of 
Asaridanus (Esar-Haddon) to the throne of Babylon 
in B.C. t>80. 'I'he monuments are in exact con- 
formity with these dates, for the 22nd year of 
Sennacherib has been found upon them, while they 
nave not furnished any notice of a later year. It 
is impossible to reconcile these dates with the 
chronology of Hezekiah’s reign, according to the 
numbers of the present Hebrew text. Sennacherib 
was one of the most magnificent of the Assyrian 
kings. He seems to have been the first who fixed 
the seat of government peimanently at Nineveh, 
which he carefully repaired aud adorned with 
splendid buildings. His greatest work is the grand 
palace at Koyunjik. He also erected meauments 
in distant coimtri<‘s. Of the death of .Sennacherib 
jiotiiing is known beyond the brief sbitement of 
Scripture, that ” a% he was worshipping in the 
house Nisroch his god, Adrammelech and Sha- 
rezer his sons smote liim with the swoid, and 
escaped into the land of Aimenia’* (2 K. xix. 37 ; 
Is, xxxvii. 38),* 

Sen'aah. Properly Hassenuah, with the def. 
article. A Benjamite, the father of Judah, who 
was second over the city after the leturn from 
Babylon (Neh. xi. 9). 

Se'orim. The chief of the fourth of the twenty- 
four courses of piiests instituted by David (1 Ohr. 
xxiv. 8), 

Se'pliax. It is written, after the enumeiation of 
the sous of Joktan, and their dwelling was from 
Mesha as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of the 
east ” (Gen. x. 30). The immigration of the Jok- 
tanites was probably fiom west to east, and they 
occupied the south-western portion of the penin.sula. 
The undoubted identifications of Arabian places 
aud tiibes with their Joktaiiite originals are in- 
cluded within these limits, and jwint to Sephar as 
the eastern boundary. 'Phere apjieais to be little 
doubt that the ancient seaport town called Dhafari 
or Zafari, and DhafAr or ZafAr, without the in- 
flexional termination, represents the Biblical .site or 
district. All the evidence is clearly in favour ot 
this site being that of the Sephar of the Bible, aud 
the identification has accordingly been generally ac- 
cepted by Clitics. More accurately, it appears to 
prcseive the name mentioned in Gen, x. .30, and to 
be in the district anciently so named. It is situate 
on the coast, in the province of Hadranuiwt, and 
near to the district which adjoins that province on 
the east, called Esh-Shilir. M. Fresnel ijives almost 
all that is known of the piesent ctate of this old site 
in his Lettres sur V Hist, des Arabes avant IVsla- 
mistm. Zufar, he tells us, pionouiiced by tlic 
modern inhabitants ” Istbr,” is now tlie name of a 
series of villages situate .some of them on the shore, 
aud some close to the shoi-e, of the Indian Ocean, 
between Mirbat and RAs-.Sajir, extending a distance 
of two days* jouyiey, or 17 or 18 hours, from east 
to west. Proceeding in this direction, those near 
the shore are nametl TAkah, Ed-DahAreez, El- 
Beleed, El-Hafeh, SalAhah, and Awkad. The fiiat 
tour are on the sea-shore, and the last two at a 
wna 1 distance from it. El-Beleed, otherwise called 
Harkam, is, in M, Fresnel’s opinion, the ancient 
^rai*. It if on a small peninsula lying between 
the ocean and a bay, and the port is on the laud I 
side of the town. The classical writers mention | 
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Sapphar metropolis or Sapliar, in long. hit. 
14® 30', accoiding to Ptol., the capital of, the .Sap* 
phmitae, placed by Ptol. near the Honieritae; but 
their accounts are obscure, and probably from 
hearsay. 

Seph'arad. A name wdiich occurs in Obad. 
ver. 20 t)id>|^ Its situation has always been a 
matter of uncertainty, and cannot even now be 
.said to be settled. (1.) The reading of the LXX., 
ecus *E(f>pa0at is probably a mere conjecture, though 
it may point to a modified form of the name in tlie 
then original, viz, Sepharath. ^2.) The reading of 
the Vulgate, BosporuSy was adopted by Jerome from 
his Jewish instructor. We have no means of know- 
ing to which Bosporus ^Jerome’s teacher alluded — 
the Cimmerian or tlie Thracian. 'I’he Targum 
Jonathan and the P«*shito-Syriao, and from them 
the modern Jews, interpret Sepharad as Spain 
(Ispamia and Ispaiiia). (.3.) Others have sug- 
gested the identity of St‘phaiad with Sipphara in 
Mesopotamia, but that is more probably SiSPllAli- 
VAIM. (4.) The name has ])orhaps been discovered 
in the cuneiform Persian inscriptions of Naksk-i- 
Bnstum and Behistun ; an<l also in a list of Asiatic 
nations given by Niebnlir. In the latter it occuis 
between Ka 'fa Pa 3' UK (CapjMuiocia) and 'fa UNA 
(Ionia). De Sacy was tlie first to propose the 
identification of this with Sepharad, and subse- 
quently it was suggested by Lassen that S Pa Ra I) 
was identical with Sardis, the ancient cajiital ot 
Lydia. (5.) Ewald considers that Sepharad has a 
connexion with Zarepliath in the jireceding verse ; 
and suggests that the true reading is Sepharam, and 
that it is to be fouialjn a place three hours from 
AHa, i.c. doubtless the modern S/te/a *0mar, 
(6.) Michaelis. among other conjectures, ingeniously 
suggests that tlie “ Spaitans ” of 1 Macc. xii. 15 aie 
accurately “ Sepharadites.” 

Sepharya'im is mentioned by .Sennacherib in his 
letter to Hezekiah as u city whose king had been 
unable to lesist the Assyrians (2 K. xix. 13 ; 
Is. xxxvii. 13 ; cotnp. 2 K. xviii. 34). It is coupled 
with Heiia aud Ava, or Ivah, which were towns on 
the Euphrates above Babylon. Again, it is men- 
tioned, in 2 K, xvii. 24; where it is again joined 
with Ava, and also with Cuthah and Babylon, 
These indications are eiTough to justify us in identi- 
fying the place with the famous town of Sippara, 
on the Euphrates above Babylon, which was near 
the site of the modern Mosaib. The dual fonn 
indicates that there were two Sipparas, one on 
either side of the river. Berosus called Sippara, 

“ a city of the sun and in the inscriptions it 
beai-s the same title, being called Tsipar aha 
Shamnsy or “ Sippaia of the Sun*’— the sun being 
the chief object of worship there (comp 2 K. 
xvii. 31 ). 

Sephe'la. The Greek foi-m of the ancient word 
has-Sfiefeldh, the native name for the southern 
division of the low-lying flat district which inter- 
venes between the central highlands of the Holy 
Laud and the Mediterianean, the other and northern 
portion of which was known as Sharox. 3'lie 
name occurs tiiroughout the topographical i-ecords 
of Joshua, the historical worLs, and the topo- 
graphical passages in the Prophets ; always with the 
article prefixed, and always denoting the same 
region (Deut. i. 7; Josh. ix. 1, x. 40, xi. 2, 16 a, 
xii. 8, XV. 33 ; Judg. j. 9 ; 1 K. x. 27 ; 1 Chr. 
xxvii. 28; 2 Chr. i. Ibfix. 27, xxvi. 10, xxviii. 18; 
Jer. xvii. 2G, xxzii. 44, xxxiil. 13 ; Obad. 19 ; Zcch. 
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vi\. 7). In each of these passages, however, the 
virord is treated in the A. V. not as a proper name, 
analogous to the Campagna, tfie Wb/rfs, the Corse, 
but as a mere appellative, and rendered “ the vale, * 
“ the valley,” “ the plain,” the low plains,” and 
“ the low country.” The name Shefelah is retained 
in the old versions, even those of the Samaritans, 
and Kabbi Joseph on Chronicles (probAlyas late as 
the 11th century a.d,). It was actually in use 
down to the 5th century. No definite limits are 
mentioned tfo the Shefelah, nor is it probable that 
there were any. In the list of Joshua (xv. 33-47) 
It contains 43 cities,” as well as the hamlets and 
temporary villages dependent on them. Of these, 
as far as our knowledge avails us, the most northern 
was Ekron, the most southdfn Gaza, and the most 
western Nezib (about 7 miles N.N. W. of Hebron). A 
largo number of these towns, however, were situated 
not in the plain, nor even on the western slopes of 
the centi'al mountains, but in the mountains them- 
selves. The Shefelah was, and is, oue of the most 
productive regions in the Holy Land. It was in 
ancient times the corn-field of Syiia, and as 
such the constant subject of warfare between 
Philistines and Israelites, and the refuge of the 
latter when the harvests in the central country 
were ruined by drought (2 K. viii. 1-3). But it 
was also, from its evenness, and fi'om its situation 
on the road between Egypt and Assyria, exjKised 
to continual visits from foreign armies, vusits 
which at last led to the destruction of the Israelite 
kingdom. 

fleptuagint. The causes which produced this 
version, the number and* names of the tninslatoi-s, 
the times at which differeul portions were trans- 
lated, are all unceitain. It ajipears at the present 
day in four principal editions. l.'Biblia Poly- 
glotta (-ompluteiiMs, A.T). 1514-1517. 2. The 

Aldine Edition, Venice, A.D. 1518. 3. The llomaii 
Edition, edited under Pope Sixtus V., A.D. 1587. 
4. Facsimile Edition of tlie Codex Alexandrinus, 
by H. 11. Baber, a.d. 1816. 1, 2. The texts of 

(I) and (2) were probably formed by collation 
ot' several MSS. 3. Tlie Homan edition (3) is 
piinted from the venerable Codex Vaticanm. A 
tian-*cript of the Codex Vaticanus, prepared by 
(’ardinal Mai, was lately pubhshed at Rome, by Vei- 
celloni. It is much to be regretted that this e»lition 
is not so accurate as to preclude the necessity of 
consulting the MS. 4. The Facsimile Edition, by 
Mr. Bal)er, is printed with types made after the 
form of the letters in the Codex Alexandrinm , — 
Manuscripts. The vaiious readings given by Holmes 
and Pai-sons enable us to judge, in some measure, of 
the ciiaiacter ol' the several MSS. and of the degiee 
of their accordance with the Hebrew text. They 
are distinguished thus by Holmes: the uncial by 
Homan numerals, the cursive by Arabic figures. 
Among them may be specially noted, with their 
probable dates and estimates of value iis given by 
Holmes in his Preface to the Pentateuch ; — 


Uncial.* 

1. CoTTONiANUS. IWt Mus. (fragments) 
II. Vaticam's. Vat. Libiary, Kume 
III. Alkxandkinus. Brit. Mus. . . . 

VH. Ambbosianus. Ambros. Lib., Milan. 
X. CoisLrMAN[;i>. Bibl. Imp., Paris . . 


Probiible 

ditto 

Ciuitur3r 

. 4 
. 4 

. 5 

. n 

, 7 


■ I'he Codex Slnaiticus, an utkial MS., is supposed by 
I'litcbendorf to be us ancient as Cod. Vaticanus (IX.). 
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CUIISIVE cillSLy 

16. Medloeus. Med. Laurentlan Llb^ Florence 1 1 
19. Chigianus. bimilar to Complut Text and 

HI8, 118 10 

25. Monachiensls. Munich-. 10 

68. Vaticanus. (num. x.) Vat. Lib., similar 

to 72 13 

69. Glosguensls 13 

61. Bodleianus. Ijaud. 36, notae optimae . 13 

64. Parisicnsi8(ll). Imperial Library. . 10 or 11 

72. Venctus. Maxim! faciendus. ... 13 

75. Oxoniensis. (Univ. Coll.) .... 12 

84. Vaticanus (19UJ), optimae notae . . 11 

107 } Eerrariensls. These two agree , . • 14 

1 08. ) Vaticanus (330) ) Sjpoiiar to Complut j 14 

118. 3 Parisiensis. Imp. Lib. ) (Text, and 19) . ( 13 

The texts of these M>SS. diifer considerably from 
each other, and consequently differ in various degrees 
from the Hebrew oiiginal. The following are the 
results of a compari.son of the roadings in the first 
eight chaptera of Exodns : — 1. Several of the MSS. 
agree well with the Hebrew* others differ very 
much. 2. The chief variance from the Hebrew is 
in the addition or omission of woids and clauses. 
3. Taking the Homan text as the basis, there are 
found 80 places (a) where some of the MSS. differ 
from the Jvoman text, either by addition or omis- 
sion, in agreement u'ith the Hebrew ; 26 places {ft) 
wheiedirteiences of the same kiikl are n(4 in agree- 
ment with the Heltrew. Theie is therefore a large 
balance against the lioman text, in point of accord- 
ance with the Hebrew. 4. Those MSS, whieh have 
the largest number of differences of class (a) have 
the smallest number of cla^s (fS). There is evid- 
ently some strong reason for this close accordance 
with the Hebrew in these MSS. But whence these 
varieties of text ? Was the Version at first more 
in accordance with the Hebrew, as in (72) and 
(59), and did it atlerwardh degenerate into the less 
accurate state of the Codex Vaticanus? Or was 
the Veraion at first Jess accurate, like tlie Vatican 
lt*xt, and afterwaids brougnt, by critical labours, 
into the more accurate* foim of the MSS. which 
stand highest in the scale ? Histoi y supplies the 
answer. Jerome sjieaks of two copies, one older 
and less accurate, Koivhf fragments of which 
are lielievcd to Ik* ropresented by the still extant 
lemains of the old Latin V'eision ; the other more 
faithful to the Hebrew, which he took as the basis 
of his own new Latin Version. In another place 
bespeaks of the coir uptiou of* the ancient tramsla- 
tion, and the great variety of copies u.sed in dif- 
ferent counti ies. Origen, finding great discordance 
in the several copies of the LXX., laid this version 
side by side with the other three translations of 
Aquila, 'J'heotlotion, and Symmachus ; and, taking 
their accordance with each other as the test of 
their agreement with tlte Hebrew, marked the copy 
of the LXX. with an ol)elos -4-, where he found 
superfluous word.s, and supplie*! the deficienciea of 
the LXX. by words taken from the other versions, 
with an astcrisc, *, prefixed. From Eusebius we 
learn that this work ot Origen was clilled rerpair\a, 
the fourfold Bible, But this was only the earlier 
and the smaller portion of OrigeiFs labours : he 
rested not till he had acquired the knowledge of 
Hebrew, and compwed the Septuagint directly with 
the Hebiew copies. Eusebius thus de&crilies the 
labours wnich led to the greater work, the Heseapla ; 
the last clause of the passage refera to the Tetrapla : 
“ So careful was Origen^s investigation of the saci'ed 
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oi-acles, that he learnt the Hebrew tongue, and 
made himself master of the original Scriptures re- 
ceived among the Jews, in the Hebrew letters; 
and reviewed the versions of the other interpreteia 
of the Sacred Scriptures, besides the LXX. ; and 
discovei'ed some translations vaiying from the well- 
known versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion, which he searched out and brought to light 
from their long concealment in neglected comers ; 
.... and in his Hexapla, after the four principal 
versions of the Psalms, added a fifth, yea, a sixth 
and seventh translation, stating that one of these 
was found in a cask at Jericho, in the time of An- 
toninus, son of Severus:* and bringing these all 
into one view, and dividing them m columns, over 
against one another, together with the Hebrew text, 
he left to us the woik called Hexapla ; having ar- 
ranged sepju'ately, in the Totrapla, the vercions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, together with 
the version of the Seventy.” From Jerome we 
leam that in the Hexapla the Hebrew text was 
placed in one columd in Hebrew letters, in the next 
column in Greek letters. The fate of this labonous 
work is unknown. It was brought from Tyre and 
laid up in th©»Library at Caesarea, and there pro- 
bably perished by tlie flames, a.Ij. 653. One copy, 
however, had been made by Pumphilus and Eu- 
sebius, of tlie column containing the corrected text 
of the Septuagint, with Origen’s asteriscs and oheli^ 
and the letters denoting from which of the other 
translators each addition was taken. This copy is 
probably the ancestor of those Codices which now 
approach most nearly to the Hebrew, and are en- 
titled ffexaplar. To these main sources of our ex- 
isting MSS. must be added the recensions of tlie 
Septuagint mentioned by Jerome and others, viz. 
those of Lucian of Antioch and Hesychius of Egypt, 
not long alter the time of Origen. Each of these 
had a wide range : that of Lucian in the Churches 
fj om Constantinople to Antioch ; tliat of Hesychius 
in Alexandria and Egypt; while the Churches lying 
between these two legions used the Hexaplar text 
cojiied by Eusebius and Painphilus.— J. History 
OF THE Version. — 'fhe ancient text, called aoivii, 
which was current before the time of Origen, whence 
came it? 1, This version was highly esteemed by 
the Hellenistic Jews before the coming of Christ. 
An annual festival was held at Alexandria in re- 
membrance of the completion of the work. The 
manner in which it is quoted by the writers of the 
New Testament proves that it had been long in 
general use. It was found wherever the Greek 
language prevailed, or the Jews were scattered. 
'J'o the wide disperaion of this version we may 
ascribe in great measure that general persuasion 
which prevailed over the whole East of the near 
approach of the Redeemer. 2. Not less wide was 
the influence of the Septuagint in the spretid of the 
Gospel. Many of tho.>e Jews who were assembled 
at Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, from Asia 
Minor, from Africa, from Crete and Rome, used 
the Greek language ; from Antioch and Alexandria 
in the East, to Rome and Massilia in the West, the 
voice of the Gospel sounded forth in Grcek. For a 
long period the Septuagint was the Old Testament 
of the far larger part of the Christian Church. Let 
us now try to ascend towaixls the source. Can we 
find any clear, united, consistent testimony to the 
origin of the Septuagint ? (1) Wherc and (2) when 
was it made? and (3) by whom? and (4) whence 
the title ? (^1) The only point in which all i^ee 
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is that Alexandria was the bu'tbplace of the Version. 
(2) The Version was made, or at least commenced, 
in the time of the eailier Ptolemies, in the first half 
of the third century B.c. (3) By uihom was if 
madei — ^The following are some of the ti editions 
current among the Fathers i— Irenaeus (lib. iii. c. 
24) rclates that Ptolemy Lagl, wishing to adorn ms 
Alexandrian Library with the writings of all nations, 
rcquested from tlie Jews of Jerusalem a Greek ver- 
sion of their Scriptures; that they sent seventy 
elders well skilled in the Scripturcs and in later 
languages ; that the king separated them from one 
another, and bade them all ti'ansiate the several 
books. When they came together before Ptolemy 
and shewed their versions, God was glorified, foi 
they all agreed exactlS^ from beginning to end, in 
eveiy phrase and woi-d, so that all men may '"now 
that the Scriptures are translated by the inspira- 
tion of God, Epiphanius says that the tnmslators 
were divided into pairs, in 36 cells, each pair being 
provided with two scribes; and that 36 veisiouh, 
agreeing in every point, weie produced, by the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, But Jerome boldly throws 
aside the whole story of the cells and the inspira- 
tion, and refers to the relation of Aristaeus, or 
Aristeiis, and to Josephus, the former being fol- 
lowed by the latter. 'J'his (so called) letter of 
Ari&teas to his brother Philocrates is still extant. 
It gives a splendid acJfcount of the origin of the 
Septuagint ; of the embassy and presents sent by 
King Ptolemy to the high-priest at Jerusalem, by 
the advice of Demetrius JPhalereus, his librarian, 
50 talents of gold and 50 talents of silver, &c. : 
the Jewish slaves whom he set free, paying their 
ransom himself; the letter of the king; the answer 
of the high-priest ; the choosing of six interpreters 
from each of*the twelve tubes, and their names; 
the copy of the Law, in letters of gold ; their arrival 
at Alexandria on the anniversary of the king's vic- 
tuiy over Antigonus ; the feast prepared for the 
seventy-two, which continued for seven days ; the 
questions proposed to each of the interpreters in 
turn, with the answers of each ; their lodging by 
the sea-shoie; and the accomplishment of their 
work in seventy-two days, by conference and com- 
parison. This is the story which probably gave to 
this vei’sioii the title of the Septuagint, A simpler 
account, and probably more genuine, is that given 
by Aristobnlus (2iid century B.C.). For before 
l>emetrius Phalereus a translation had been made, 
by others, of the histoiy of the Hebrews' going 
foilh out of Egypt, and of all that happened to 
them, and of the conquest of the land, and of the 
exposition of the whole Law. But the entire trans- 
lation of our whole Law was made in the time of 
the king named Philadelphus, a man of greater 
zeal, under the direction of Demetrius Phalcrcu?. 
The Prologue of the Wisdom of Jesus the iSon of 
Simeh makes mention of “ the Law itself, the Pro- 
phets, and the rest of the books,” having been 
translated from the Hebrew into another tongue. 
The letter of Aristeas was received as genuine and 
true for many centuries. The general belief of 
scholars now is, that it was the work of some 
Alexandrian Jew, whether with the object of en- 
hancing the dignity of his Law, or the credit of the 
Greek vercion, or for the meaner purpose of gain. 
But the Pseudo-Aristeas had a basis of feet for his 
fiction ; on three points of his story there is no 
materi^ difierenco ofoopinion, and they ai’e con- 
firmed by the study of the Version itself: — 1. The 
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V’ei'siou was made at Alexandna. 2. It was began 
ill the time of the earlier Ptolemies, about 280 B.C. 
8. The Law (i. e. the Pentateuch; alone was ti*ans- 
lated at first. But by whom was the Veision 
made ? As Hody justly remarks, ** it is of little 
moment whether it was made at the command of 
the king or spontaneously by the Jews ; but it is a 
question of great importance w^hether the Hebrew 
copy of the Law, and the interpreters (as Pseudo- 
Aristeas and his followei-s relate), were summoned 
from Jerusalem, and sent by the high-priest to 
Alexandria.” On this question no testimony can be 
so conclusive as the evidence of the Version itself, 
which bears upon its face the marks of imperfect 
knowledge of Hebrew, and exhibits the forms and 
phrases of the Macedonic Gr«k prevalent in Alex- 
andria, with a plentiful spi‘inkling of Egyptian 
words. The question as to the moving cause which 
gave birth to the V ei*sion is one which cannot be so 
decisively answered either by internal evidence or 
by histoiical testimony, 'fhe balance of proba- 
bility must be struck between the tiadition of the 
king’s intervention and the simpler account sug- 
gested by the facts of history, and the phenomena 
of the Vei'sion itself. It is well known that, after 
the Jews returned from the Captivity of Babylon, 
having lost in great measure tlie familiar know- 
ledge of the ancient Hebrew, the readings from the 
Books of Moses in the synagogues of Palestine were 
explained to them in the Chaldaic tongue, in Tar- 
guins or Paraphrases; and the same was done with 
the Books of the Prophets, when, at a later time, 
they also were read in the synagogues. The Jews^ 
of Alexandra had probably still less knowledge ot 
Hebrew ; their familiar laugnage was Alexandrian 
Greek. They had settled in Alexandria in large 
numbers soon after the time of Alexander, and 
under the earlier Ptolemies. They would naturally 
follow the same practice as their brethren in Pales- 
tine; the Law first and afterwards the Piophets 
would be explained in Greek, and from this prac- 
tice would arise in time an entire Greek Version. 
4. W/icnce the title seems unnecessary to 

su})pose, with Eichhorn, that the title Septuagint 
arose from the approval given to the Version by 
an Alexandrian ^anheiirim of 70 or 72 ; that title 
appears sufficiently accounted for above by the })re- 
valence of the letter of Aristeas, describing the mis- 
sion of 72 inteipreters from Jerusalem.— II. CuA- 
RACTKR OP THE Septuagint.— TA e Charoxiter of 
the Versim. — Is it faithful in substance? Is it 
minutely accurate in details ? Does it bear witness 
for or against the tradition of its having been made 
by special inspiration ? These are some of the chief 
questions : there are others which relate to parti- 
culais. Was the Version made from Hebrew 
MSS. with the vowel points now used ? 3. Were 

the Hebrew words divided from one another, and 

were the final letters, 9[. {. D> > in use when 

the Septuagint was made? A minute examination 
sliows that the Hebrew MSS. used by the Greek 
traiislatoi's were not pointed as at present, that they 
were wHtt.en without intervals between the words, 
and that the jiresent final /onns were not then in 
use. In a lew cases the tianslators appear to have 
presei-ved the true pointing and division of the 
words. We now proceed to the larger questions. 
A. Is the Septuagint faithful in substance It 

has l^n clearly shown by ^ody, Frankel, and 
others, that the several books were traiislutod by 
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different persons, without any comprehensive re- 
vision to hai-monise the several pai’ts. Kamos auU 
words are rendered differently in different books. 
2. Thus the character of the Version varies mucli 
in the several books ; those of the Pentateuch are 
the best. 3. The poetical parts are, generally 
speaking, inferior to the historical, the original 
abounding witli rai’er woi'ds and expressions. 4. in 
the Major Prophets (piobably translated nearly 100 
years after the Pentateuch) some of the most im- 
portant prophecies are sadly obscured. Ezekiel and 
the Minor Piophets (sjieaking generally) seem to 
be better rendered. 5. Supposing the numerous 
glosses and duplicate renderiugs, which have evid- 
ently crept from the margiit* into tlie text, to be 
removed, and foiming a rough estimate of what the 
Septuagint was in its earliest state, we may per- 
haps say of it that it is the image of the original 
seen through a glass not adjusted to the pm per 
focus ; the larger features are shown, but the sharp- 
ness of definition IS lost. — B. We have anticipated 
the answer to the second question — Is the Version 
minutely accurate in details 1 — but will give a few 
examples. 1. The same word in the same chapter 
is often rendered by differing words. ^2. Differing 
woids by the same woid. 3. The divine names are 
frecpiently interchanged. 4. Pro{)er names are 
sometimes translated, sometimes not. 5. The traiis- 
latoi-s are often misled by the similarity of Hebrew 
words. In very many cases the error may be thus 
traced to the similarity of some of the Hebrew 
letters ; in some it is difficult to see any connexion 
between the original and tlie Veision. 6. Besides 
the above deviations, and many like them, which 
are probably due to ncci<lental causes, the change of 
a letter, or doubtful wiiting in the Hebrew, there 
are some passages which seem to exl^ibit a studied 
variation in the l.XX, from the Hebrew {e,g» Gen. 
ii. 2 ; Ex. xii. 40). Frequently the strong expres- 
sions of the Hebrew are softened down, whtM-e 
human paits are ascribed to God. The Version is 
tlierefore not minutely accurate in details.— P. We 
shall now be prepare^l to weigh the tradition of the 
Fathers, that the Version was made by inspiration. 
If there be such a thing as an inspiration of trans- 
lators, it must be an efl'ect of the Holy Spirit on 
their minds, enabling them to do their v:ork Oj 
translation more perfectly than by their own abili- 
ties and acquirements; to overcome the difficulties 
arising from defective knowledge, from imperfect 
MSS., from similarity of letters, from human in- 
firmity and weariness ; and so to produce a copy of 
the Scriptures, setting forth the Word of God, and 
the history of his people, in its original truth and 
purity. The reader will be able to judge whether 
the Septuagint Version satisfies this test. If it does, 
it will be found not only substantially faithful, but 
minutely accurate in details ; it will be, in shoit, a 
republication of the original text, purified fiom the 
enors of human hands and eyes, stamped with 
fresh authority from Heaven. This is a question 
lo be decitled by facts, by the phenomena of the 
Version itself. We will simply declare our own 
conviction that, instead of such a Divine repub 
lication of the original, we find a marked distinc- 
tion between the original and the Septuagint.— 
HI. What, then, are the benefits to be 

DERIVED FROM THE STUDY OF THE SbPTUA- 

GiNT? — 1 > For the Old Testament. The Septua- 
gint gives evidence of the character and condition 
of the Hebrew MSS. from which it was made, with 
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iwpect to vowel points and the mode of wiiting. 
Being made from MSS. far older than the Masoretic 
rec;ension, the Septuagint often indicates I’eadings 
more ancient and moi-e correct than those of our 
present Hebrew MSS. and editions ; and often speaks 
decisively between the conflicting readings of the 
present MSS. {e.g, Ps. xvi. 10, xxii. 17 ; Hos. vi. 
5). In Gen. iv. 8, a clause necessary to the sense 
is omitted in 'the Hebrew, but preserved in the 
LXX. In all these we do not attribute any 
paramount auUiority to the Septuagint on account 
af its superior antiquity to the extant Hebrew 
MSS. j but we take it as an evidence of a more 
ancient Hebrew text, as an eye-witness of the 
texts, 280 or 180 ;^ears B.C. 2. The close con- 
nexion between the Old and New Testament makes 
the study of the Septuagint extremely valuable, 
and almost indispensable to the theological student. 
It was manifestly the chief storehouse from which 
the Apostles drew their proofs and precepts. 3. 
Further, the language of the Septuagint is the 
mould in which Ihe thoughts and expressions of 
the Apot«tles and Kvangelists are cast. In this 
veiaion Divine Truth has taken the Greek language 
as its shrine^and adapted it to the things of God. 
4. The frequent citations of the LXX. by the Greek 
Fathers, and of the Latin Version of the LXX. by 
the Fathers who wrote in Latin, form another 
strong reason for the study of the Septuagint. 
6. On the value of the Septuagint as a monument 
of the Greek language in one of its most curious 
phases, this is not the place to dwell.— OBJ KOI S 
TO Bli ATTAINED BY THE CRITICAL SCHOLAR. — 
I, A question of much interest still waits for a 
solution : the relation between the Septuagint and 
the Samaiitan Pentateuch. 2. For the critical 
scholar it would be a worthy object of pursuit to 
ascot tain, as neatly as po.ssible, the original text 
of the Septuagint as it stood iii the time of the 
Apostles and I’ltilo. 'Phe critic would probably 
take his Ixisis the Homan edition, from the Codex 
Vaticiuius, as representing most nearly the ancient 
{KQivi)') texts. The collection of fmgmeuts of 
Origen’s Ilexapla, by Monttaucoii and others, 
would help him to eliminate the additions which 
have been made to the LXX. from otlier sources, 
and to purge out the glosses and double render- 
H>g*< ; the cititions in the New Testament and in 
Philo, in the early Christian Fathers, both Greek 
and Latin, would render assistance of the same 
kind ; and perhaps the most eflective aid of all 
would be found in the fragments of the Old 
Latin Version collected by Sabatier in 3 voL. j[bIio 
(kheims, 1743). 3, Another work, of more prac- 

tical and general interest, still remains to be done, 
viz. to provide a Greek version, accurate and faith- 
ful to the Hebrew original, for the use of the Greek 
Chuich, and of students leading the Scriptures in 
that language for purposes of devotion or mental 
improvement. Such an edition might prepare the 
way for the coirection of the blemishes which re- 
main in onr Authoiiseil English Version. 
Sepulchre.* [Burial.] * 

Se'rah, the daughter of Asher (Gen. xlvi. 17 ; 

1 (^hr. vii. 30), called in Niim. xxvi. 46, Sarah 
Serai'ah. 1 The king’s scribe or secretary in 
tl»e reigii of David (2 Sam, viii. 17),— 2. The 
high-priest in the reign of Zedekiah (2 K. xxv. 18 ; 

1 Chr. vi, 14 ; Jer. iii. 24).— 3, The 4on of Tan- 
humeth the Netophathite (2 K. xv. 23 ; Jer. xl. 8). 
—4, The son of Kenaz, and brother of Othniel 
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(1 Chr. iv. 13, 14).— 5. Ancestor of Jelu, a 
Simeonite chieftain (1 Chr. iv. 35).— 6. One of 
the children of the province who returned with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 2).— 7. One of the ancestors oi 
Ezi-a the scribe (Ezr, vii. 1 ), but whether or not 
the same as Seraiah the high-pidest seems uncertain 
—8. A priest, or priestly family, who signed the 
covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 2).— 9. A priest, 
the son of Hilkiah (Neh. xi. 11 ).— 10 . The head of 
a priestly house which went up from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 1, 12 ).— 11 . The son of 
Neriah, and brother of Wuch (Jer. li. 59, 61). 
He ‘Went with Zedekiah to Babylon in the fourth 
yeai* of his reign, or, as the Targum has it, “ in 
the mission of Zedekiah,** and is described as sar 
m^wihah (lit. “ pirnce of rest ;*’ A. V. “ a quiet 
prince ; ** marg. “ or, prince of Menuchah, or, chief 
chamberlain **), a title which is intei*preted by 
Kimchi as that of the office of cliamberlain. Per- 
haps he was an officer who took charge of the royal 
caravan on its march, and fixed the place wheie it 
should halt. Seraiah was commissioned by the 
prophet Jeromiah to take with him on his journey 
the roll in which he had written the doom of 
Babylon, and sink it in the midst of the Euphrates, 
as a token that Babylon should sink, never to rise 
again (Jer. li. 60-64). 

Ser'aphim. An order of celestial beings, whom 
Isaiah beheld in vision standing above Jehovah as 
He sat upon His throne (Is. vi. 2). They are de- 
scribed as having each of them three pairs of wings, 
with one of which they covered their faces (a token 
of humility) ; with the second they covered their 
fret (a token of respect)*; while with the third they 
flew. They seem tc have borne a general resem- 
blance to the human figure, for they aie represented 
as having Efface, a voice, feet, and hands (ver. 6). 
Tncir occupation was twofold — to celebrate the 
praises of Jehovah’s lioliness and power (ver. 3), 
and to act as the medium of communication be- 
tween heaven and eaitli (ver, 6). From their 
antiphonal chant (“one cried unto another**) we 
may conceive them to liave been ranged in opj ionite 
rows on each side of the throne, 'J'he idea of a 
winged human figure was not peculiar to the He- 
brews : among the sculptures found at Mourghaiih 
in Persia, we meet with a repre'.entation of a man 
with two pairs of wings, springing from the shoul- 
ders, and extending, the one pair upwards, the 
other downwards, so a*, to admit of covering the 
head and the feet. The meaning of the woid 
“ seraph” is extremely doubtful ; the only woid 
which resembles it in the current Hebrew is saraph, 
to burn,** whence the idea of brilliancy has been 
•xtracted ; but it is objeoteo that the Hebrew term 
never bears this secondary sense. Gesenius con- 
lects it with an Arabic tenn signitying high or 
jxaltcd\ and this may be regarded as the geneially 
received etymology, 

Ser'ed, the firstborn of Zebulon (Gen. xlvi. 14 ; 
Num. xxvi. 26). 

Ser'gins Fauliui was the name of the proconsul 
•f Cypius when the Apostle Paul visited that island 
with Barnabas on his firat missionai’y tour (Acts 
Kiii. 7 sq.). He is described as an intelligent man, 
truth-seeking, eager for infonnation from all sources 
within his reach. It was this ti*ait of his character 
hich led him in the first instance to admit to his 
society Elymas the Magian, and afterwards to seek 
out the missionary Grangers and leaim from then! 
the nature of the Christian doctiine. But Seigiui 
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was not effectuall^f or long deceived by the mis of 
the impostor; for on becoming acquainted with 
the Apostle he examined at Once the claims of the 
Gospel, and yielded his mind to the evidence of its 
iruth, 

8e*rra, a general of Antiochus Cpiph., in chief 
command of the Syrian army (I Macc. iii. IH, 24), 
who was defeated at Bethhoron by Judas Macea- 
baeus (b.c. 166), 

Sarpent. The following Hebrew words denote 
serpents of some kind or other : — 'Aeshubs pethen^ 
tzepha* or tziph*dni^ shepMphdn^ naxshdsh^ and 
eph'eh. The first four are noticed under the arti- 
cles Adder and Asp: the two remaining names 
we proceed to discuss. 1, Ndchdsh^ the generic 
name of any 8er;)eiit, occurs fre<j)Uently in the O. T. 
The following are the piiucipal Biblical allusions 
to this animal : — Its subtilty is mentioned in Gen. 
iii. 1 ; its wisdom is alluded to by our Lord in 
Matt. X. 16; the poisonous properties of some 
species are often mentioned (se<* Ps. Iviii. 4; Piov. 
xxiii. 32) ; the sharp tongue of the serpent, which 
it would appear some of the ancient Hebrews be- 
lieved to the instrument of poison, is mentioned 
in Ps. cxI. 3; Job xx. 16, “the viper’s tongue 
shall slay him although in other places, as in 
Prov. xxiii. 32, Eccl. x. 8, 11, Num. xxi. 9, the 
venom is correctly ascribed to the bite, while in 
Job XX. 14 the gall is said to be the poison ; the 
habit serpents have of lying concealed in hedges is 
alluded to in Eccl. x. 8, and in holes of walls, in 
Am. V. 19 ; their dwelling in dry sandy places, in 
Deut. viii. 15; their wonderful mode of progression 
did not escape the observation^of the author of Prov. 
XXX., who expressly mentions ft as “ one of the 
three things which were too wonderful fur him ” 
(19) ; the oviparous nature of most of the order is 
alluded to in Is. lix. 5, where the A. V., however, 
has the unfortunate rendering of “ cockatrice.” 
The art of taming and charming sei*pents is of great 
antiquity, and is alluded to in Ps. Iviii. 5; Eccl. x. 
11 ; Jcr. viii. 17, and doubtless intimat^ by St. 
James (iii. 7), who particularises serpents among 
all other animals that “ have been tamed by man.” 
Jt was under the foim of a serpent that the devil 
seduced Eve: hence in Scripture Satan is called 
“ the old serpent” (Rev. xii. 9, and comp. 2 Cor. 
xi. 3). The part which the serp^ut played in the 
tiansaction of the Fall must not be passed over 
without some brief comment, being full of deep 
and curious interest. First of all, then, we have 
to note the subtilty ascribed to this reptile. Jt was 
an ancient belief, both amongst Oi ientala and the 
people of the western world, that the serpent was 
endued with a large share of sagacity. The parti- 
cular wisdom alluded to by our Loid refers, it is 
piobable, to the sagacity displayed by serpents in 
avoiding danger. The discipleS were warn^ to be 
as prudent in not incurring unnecessary pei*secution. 
It has been supposed by many commentiitoi-s that 
the sei’pent, prior to the Fall, moved along in an 
erect attitude, it is quite clear that an erect mode 
of progres>ion is utterly incompatible with the 
structure of a serpent ; consequently, had the snakes 
before the Fall moved in an erect attitude, they 
must have been tbrnied on a dififerent plan alto- 
gether. There is no reason whatever to conclude 
from the language of Scripture that the serpent 
underwent any change of form on account of the 
parj^t played in the history of the tail. 'Ihe 
typHU form of the serpent and mode of pro- 
CON. D, B. 
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gression wera in all prabability the samo beforo the ' 
Fall as after it: but subsetiuent to iht Fall its 
form and pregression were to be r^ixled with 
hati'ed ^md disgust by all linankind, and thus ilie 
animal was cursed ** above all cattle,” and a mark 
of condemnation was for ever stamped upon it. 
i'^erpents are said in Scripture to ** eat dust ” (see 
Gen. iii. 14; Js. Ixv. 25; Mio. vii, 17); these 
animals, which for the most part take their food 
on the ground, do consequently swallow with it 
large portions of sand and dust. “ Almost through- 
out the East,” writes Dr, Kalisch, “ the seriient 
was used as an emblem of the evil principle, of the 
spiiit of disobedience and contumacy. A few ex- 
ccj>tions only can be discovered. The Phoenicians 
adoml that animal as a beneHoent genius ; and the 
Chinese consider it as a symbol of superior wisdom 
and power, and ascribe to the kings of heaven {tien-^ 
ho(inga) bodies of serpents. Some other nations 
fiuctuateii in their conceptions legarding the ser- 
pent.” The evil spirit in the form of a serpent 
appeal's in the Ahriman or lord df evil who, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Zoroaster, fii'st taught 
men to sin under the guise of this reptile. But 
compare the opinion of J)r. Kalisch, who ixiys “ the 
serpiuit is the reptile, not an evil demon that had 
as&umed its shape. . . . If the serpent represented 
.Satan, it would be extieinely surprising that the 
fonner only was curseil ; and that the latter is not 
even mentioned. ... it would be entirely at vari- 
ance with the Divine justice for ever to curse tlie 
animal whose shape itiiad pleased the evil one to 
assume.” Much has been written on the question 
of the “fiery serpents” of Num. xxi. 6, 8, with 
which it is usual erjoiieously to identify the “ fiery 
flying serpent” of Is. xxx. 6, and xiv. 29. There 
is no occasion to refer the venomous •snakes in 
question to the kind of which Niebuhr speaks, and 
which the Arabs at Basi*a denominate IJeie sur~ 
suriCf or thidref “ flying seipents,” which ob- 
tained tliat name fiom their habit of “ springing" 
from branch to branch of the date-trees they in- 
habit. ’I’he Hebrew term roiidereil “ fiery ” by 
the A. V. is by the Alexandrine edition of the 
LXX. represented by “ dea«lly Onkelos, the 
Ambic vereion of Saadias, and the Vulg. translate 
the word “ burning,” in allusion to the sensation 
pioduced by the bite; other authorities undorstiind 
a reference to the blight colour of the serpents. 

It is impossible to point out the' species of poi- 
sonous snake whicli destroyed the people in the 
Arabian desert. It is obvious that either the 
CeraateSf or the Nata haje, or any other venomous 
species frequenting Aiabia, may denote the “ser- 
pent of the burning bite” which de.droyed the 
children of Israel. The “ fiery flying seipent ” 
of Isaiah (/. c.) can have no existence in nature. 
Monsttous foims of snakes with birds’ wings occur ^ 
on the Egyptian sculptures. — 2. Ephieh occurs in 
Job XX. 16 ; Is. XXX. 6, and 1 i.t. 5 (A. V. *• viper”) 
There is no Scriptural allusion by means of which 
It is possible to deteimine the sj^eciCH of serjient 
indicated by the Hebrew term, which ft deliver! 
from a root which signifies “ to hiss.” Shaw 
speaks of some poisonous snake which the Arabs 
call Leff’ah (A7 : “ it is the most malignant 

of the tribe, and rarely above a foot long," Jack*^ 
son also mentions this serpent : fvom his description 
would seem ^ be the Algerine adder {EMim 
arictans, var. Mauriiamca), The snake tnat 
fastened on St. PauTs hand when he was at Melita 
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(Acte ifvlii. 3) waa probably the common Tlj^r of 
this countiy {Pelias herus)j or else the Vipera 

Q^, 

Serpent, Braien* The familiar history of the 
brazen serpent need not be vej>eated here. The 
•cene of the history, detei-mined by a comparison of 
Num. xxi. 3, and xxxiii. 42, must have been either 
Zalmonah or Punon. 1. The truth ol the history 
will, in this place, be taken for granted. Those 
who prefer it may chooae among the hypotheses 
by which men halting between two opinions have 
endeavoured to retain the historical and to elimin- 
nte the 8uj)ematural element. To most of the 
Israelites it must have seemed as strange then 
as it did af1terwaj’3s to the later Habbis, that any 
such symbol should be employed. 1’he Second 
Commandment appeai’cd to fiubid the likeness of 
any living thing. The golden calf hml been de- 
stroyed as an al^mination. What reason was theie 
for the difference ? In part, of course, the answer 
may be, that the Second Commandment foibade, 
not all symbolid foims as such, but those that men 
made for themselves to worship ; but the ^question 
still l emains, why was this foim cho-sen ? It is 
hardly ene'ugh to say, with .Jewish commentetovs, 
that my outward means might have been chosen. 
It is hardly enough again to say, w'ith most Chris- 
tian inter pretera, that.it was mtended to be a type 
of Christ. If the words of our I^ord in .John iii. 
14, 15, point to the fulfilment of the type, there 
must yet have been another meaning for the 
symbol. To present the sef|pent-fonn as deprived 
of its power to hurt, impaled ns the trophy of a 
conqueror, was to assert that evil, physical and 
spiritual, had been overcome, and thus help to 
strengthen the weak faith. of the Israelites in a 
victory over both. To some writer’s this has com- 
mend^ itself as the simplest and most obvious 
view, Othera, again, have started from a different 
ground. They look to Egypt as the starting-point 
for all the thoughts which the serpent could sug- 
gest, and they find there that it was worshipp^ 
as an agathodaemon^ the symbol of health and life. 
Contrasted as these views appear, they have, it is 
believed, a point of contact. The idea primarily 
connected with the serpent in the histoi^ of the Fall, 
as throughout the proverbial langirage of Scrip- 
ture, is that of wisdom (Gen. iri. i ; Matt. x. Ifi ; 
2 Cor. xi. 3). Wisdom, apart from obedience to a 
divine order, allying itself to man’s lower nature, 
passes into cunning. Man’s nature is envenomed 
and degraded by it. But wisdom, the sell-same 
power of understanding, yielding to the divine law, 
is the source of all healing and restoring influences, 
and the sei*pent-form thus becomes a symbol ot 
deliverance and health. 'I'he Israelites were taught 
lhat it would be so to them in proportion as they 
ceased to be sensual ana rebeilious.— II. The next 
stage in the history of the br azen serpent shows how 
easily even a legitimate symbol, r etained beyond its 
rime, after it had done its work, might become the 
oc<’iision of idolatry. It appear's in the reign of 
Hezekiah^ having been, for some undefined perriod, 
an object of woi*ship. The zeal of that king leads 
him to destroy it. We are left to conjecture when 
the wdrahip &gan, or what was its locality. All 
that we know of the reign of Ahaz makes it piT>- 
Imble that it was under his auspices that it received 
a new development. The church^of St. Ambrese, 
at Milan, has boasted for centuries of possessing the 
brazen sei'pent which Moses set up in the wildei*- 
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ness. The earlier history of the relio, so cftlled. Is 
matter for conjecture --111, When the materiat 
symbol had perished, Its history began to sog^t 
deeper thougnte to the minds of men. The writer 
of the Book of Wisdom sees in it “ a sign of salva- 
tion “ Jie that turned himself was mt saved by 
the thing that lie saw, but by Thee that drt the 
Saviour of all” (Wisd. xvi. 6, 7). The Targum 
of Jonathan paraphrases Num. Xxi. 8 : “ He shall 
be healed if he direct his heart unto the Name or 
the Word of the Lord.” Philo, with his charac- 
teristic taste for an ethical, mystical interpretation, 
represents the history ns a par-able. of mans victory 
over his lower sensuous nature. The facts just 
stated may help us to enter into the bearing of 
the words of John jji. 14, 15.— IV. A full discus- 
sion of the typical meaning here unfolded belongs to 
Exegesis rather than to u Dictionary. It will bt* 
enough to note her e that which connects iiself with 
facts or theories already mentioned. On the one 
side the typical interpretation has been extended to 
all the details. On the other it has been main- 
tained that the serpent was from the beginning, 
and remains still exclusively the symbol of evil ; 
that the lifting-up of the Son of Man answered to 
that of the serpent, because on the cr oss the victory 
over the sei’pent was aocompli^hejl. It will not 
surprise us to find that, in the spiritual as in the 
historical interpretation, both theor ies have an ele- 
ment of tnith. 

Serpent-Charming. There can be no question 
at all of the remarkable power* which, from time 
immemorial, haa been exercised by cpr*tam people in 
the East over poisonous serpents. The art is most 
distinctly mentioned in the Bible, and probably 
alluded to by St, James (iii. 7). The usual species 
o|rerated upon, both in Africa and in India, are the 
hooded stiakes (Aoid tripudians, and Naia haje) 
and the horned Cerastes. That the chaiTners fre- 
quently, and perhaps generally, take the preiuntion 
of extiacting the poison-fangs before the snakes are 
subjected to their skill, there is much probability 
for believing ; but that this operation is not always 
attended to is clear from the testimony of Bruce 
and numeinus other writers. Some have supposed 
that the practice of taking out or breaking off the 
poison-fangs is alluded to in Ps, Iviii. 6, Break 
their teeth, O Goi, in their mouth.” The serpent- 
charmer’s usual instrument is a flute. Those who 
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tlie urt of taming sek^pents called by 
the Hebrews minaM$htmf while the art itself was 
called laohash (Jer. vin. 17 ; ficcl. x* II); but these 
♦eiifns were not always used in this restricted sense. 

seru^g. Son of keu, and great-grjuidfather of 
Abraham. His age is given in the Hebrew Bible as 
230 years (Gen. xi. 20-23); 30 yeai*a before he 
begat Nahor, and 200 yeai-s aftcrwardsf Bochart 
conjectures that the town of Seruj, a day’s journey 
fi om Cliarrae in Mesoprtttimia, was named from this 
patriarch. Suidas and others asci'ibe to him the deifi- 
cation of dead benefactors of mankind. Kjiiphanius 
states that, though in his time idolatry^ook its rise, 
yet it was confined to pictures. He chai'acterises tlie 
leligion of mankind up to Serug’s days as Scythic. 

Serrant. The Hebrew teinis m'ar and meshdr- 
HK which alone answer to our “servant/* in as 
far as this implies the notions of lilierty and volun- 
tariness, are of com;>arativel y rare oc<!urrence. On 
the other hand, which is common mid equally 
rendered “servant” in the A. V., piopeily means 
a slaoe. The teims above given refer to the excep- 
tional coses of young or confidential attendants. 
Joshua, for instance, is described as at once the 
naar and meshdreth of Moses {Kx. xxxiii. 11); 
Klisha’s seiTant sometimes as the former (2 K. iv. 
12, V. 20 sometimes as the latter (2 K. iv. 43, vi. 
15). Amnon’s servaut was sl mesltdretk (2 »Sam, 
xiii. ly, 18), wliile young Joseph was ana’ar to the 
sons of Billuih (Gen. xxxvii. 2), The confidential 
designation meshdretk is applied to the priests and 
I.evites, in their lelation to Jehovah (i^Izr, viii, 17 ; 
Is. Jxi. 0; lix.xliv.il). 

Ses'is. Shashai (1 Esd.,ix. 34). 

Ses'thel. BiiZALKEii of tl^e sons of Pahath- 
Moab (1 Ehcl. IX. 31). 

Seth, Gen. iv. 2.5, v. 3 ; 1 Chr. i. 1. ^The third 
son of Adam, and father of Enos. The .signification 
of his name is “ apjwinted’* or “ put” in the place 
of the murdered Abel ; but EwaUl tliink.s tliat an- 


Lsm of the number seven would lie traced Imck to 
the symbolism of its component elements three and 
four, the fii'st of whicli = Divinity, and the second 
= Huinani^, whence seven » Divinity -f- Hu- 
manity, or, in other words, the union between God 
and Man, ns efiected by the manifestations of the 
Divinity in ci-eation and levelation. This theoiy is 
seductive from its ingenuity, and its appeal to the 
imagination, but there appears to be little founder 
tion for it. We turn to the second class of opinions 
which attribute the symbolism of the number seven 
to external associations. The influeuce of the number 
seven was not resti‘icted to the Hebrews ; It prevailed 
among the Persians (Esth. i. U), 14>), among the 
ancient Indians, among the Greeks and Romans to a 
ceiiain extent, and probably among all nations 
where the week of seven days was cstablihhed, a.s in 
Chinn, Egypt, Arabia, &c. The wide range of the 
word &ct}en is in this respect an interosting and 
significant fact: with tlie exception of “six,** it 
is the only numeral which the S^^emitic languages 
have in common with the Indo-European. Jn the 
countries above enumerated, the institution of seven 
as a cyclical number is attributed to the observation 
of the clianges of the moon, or to tHfe supposed 
number of the planets. The peculiarity of the 
Hebrew view consists In the special dignity of 
the seventh^ and not simply in that of seven. We 
cannot trace back the peculiar associations of the lie- 
brows farther than to the point when the seventh 
day was consecrated to the purposes of religious 
rest. Assuming this, therefore, as our starting- 
point, the firot idea associated with seven would be 
that of religious periodicity. The .Sabbath, being 
the seventh day, suggested the adoption of seven as 
the coefficient, so to say, for the ajipointmcut of all 
sacied {leiiods; and we thus find the*7th month 
ushered in by the Feast of 'IVumiiets, and signalised 
by the celebration of the Feast of Taberoacles and 
tiic great Day of Atonement; 7 weeks as the in- 


other signification, which ho prefers, is indicated in terval between the Passover and the Pentecost ; the 
the texC riz. “ seedling,’* or “germ.” In the 4th 7th year as the Sabbatical year; and the year suc- 
century there existed in Egypt a sect calling them- ceeding 7x7 years as the Jubilee year. From the 
selves Sethians, who aro classed by Neander among idea of periodicity, it passed by an easy tmn.sjtion 
those Gno.stic seeds which, iti op;x)siiig Judaism, ap- to the duration or repetition of roligious proceed- 
proximated tc paganism. ings; and thus 7 days were appointed as the length 

Sethu’r. The Asherite spy, son of Michael (Num. of the Feasts of Passover and Tabernacles ; 7 days 
xiii. 13). * for the ceremonies of the consecration of priests, 

Seven. The free; uent recun ence of certain nura- and so on ; 7 victims to be offered on any special 
ber.'i in the sacretl literature of the Hebrews is ob- occasion, as in Balaam’s sacrifice (]^um. xxiii. 1), 
vious to the mo!>t superficial reader ; and it is almost and especially at the ratification of a tieaty, the 
equally obvious that these numbeiu are associated notion of seven being embodied in the very term 
with certain ideas, so as in some instances to lose signifying to swear, literally meaning to do seven 
their numerical force, and to pass over into tl»e fomcs\Gen. xxi. 28). The number seven, having 
province of symbolic signs. This is moro or less thus been improssed with the seal of sanctity as the 
true of the numbeia three, four, seven, twelve, nnd symbol of all connected with the Divinity, was 
forty ; but .seven so far surpasses the re.st, Iwth in adopted generally ns a cyclical number, with the 
the frequency with which it recure, and in the im- suboi’dinate notions of perfection or completeness, 
portance of the objects with which it is associated, It is mentioned in a variety of passages too nu- 
that it may fairly beteiined the representative sjm- merous for quotation {e.g. Job v. 19; Jer. xv. 9; 
bolic number. It has hence attracted considetable Matt. xii. 45) in a sense analogous to that of a 


attention, and may be said to be the keystone on 
which the symbolism df numbers depends. The 
origin of this symbolism is a question that meets us 
at the threshold of any discussion as to the nulhber 
loven. The views of Biblical critics may be ranged 
under two heads, according as the symbolism i.s 
attributed to theoretical speculations as to the in- 
ternal properties of the number itsell, or to external 
assc^iations of a physical or historical character. 
According to the former of the.se views, the symbol- 


“ round number,” but with the additional idea of 
sufficiency mid completeness. The for^dlng applic- 
ations of the number seven become of great prac- 
tical importance in connexion with the intorjiretation 
of some of the prophetical portions of the Bible, and 
particulai'ly of the Apocalypse. We have but to ma 
over the chief subjects of that book, in order to eec 
the necessity of^deciding whether the number is to 
be accepted in a literal or a metaphorical sense— In 
other words, whether it represents a number or a 
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quality. The decision of this question affects not 
Only the nuini)er seven, but also the number whieii 
stands in a i-elation of antagonism to seven, viz. the 
half of seven, which appears under the form oi 
forty-two months, =• 3 J years (Rev. xiii. 5), twelve 
hundred and sixty days, also s= 3} yearn (xi. 3, xii. 
6), and again a time, times, and half a time s= 3} 
years (xii. 14). If the number seven express the 
notion of completeness, then the number half-seven 
= incompleteness and the secondaiy ideas of suffer- 
ing and disaster : if the one represent divine agency, 
tho other we may expect to represent human agency. 

Shaarabbin. A town in t^e allotment of Dan. 
named between Ir-Shemesh and Ajalon (Josh. xix. 
42). 

Sba'albim. The commoner form of the name 
of a town of Dan which in one passage is found as 
Shaiilabbin. It occui's in an ancient fmgment of his- 
tory inserted in Judg, i. enumemting the towns of 
which the original inhabitants of Canaan succeeded 
in keeping possession after the general conquest. 
It is mentioned with Aijalon again in Josh. xix. 42 
(Shaalabbin), and with Hethshemesh both there and 
in 1 I\. iv. 9. By Eusebius and Jerome it is men- 
tioncil in tKe Onomasticon as a hirge village in the 
di.strict of Seliaste (i. e. Ssimaria), and as then called 
Selaba. But this is not very intelligible. It is 
also at variance with another notice of Jerome (on 
Ezek. xlviii. 22). No trace appeai-s to have been 
yet discovered of any name resembling Shaalbim, in 
the neighbourhood of Yalo or Ain-shentSt or indeed 
anywhere else. 

Sbaal'bonite, tbe. Eliahba the Shaalbonite was 
one of David’s thirty-seven heroes (2 Siini. xxiii. 32 ; 

1 Chr, xi. 33). He was the native of a place named 
Shaalbon, which is unnientioned elsewhere, unles-s 
it is identical wiUi Shaalbim or Shaalabbin of 
the tribe of Dan. 

Sba'apb. 1. The son of Jahdai (I Chr. ii. 47). 
—2. The son of Caleb the brother of Jerahmeel by 
his concubine Maachah (1 Chr. ii. 49). 

Sbaara'im. A city in the territory allotted to 
Judah (Josh. xv. 36 ; in A. V. incorrectly Shamim). 
It is mentioned again in the account of the rout 
which followed the fall of Goliath (1 Sam. xvii. 52). 
These two notices are consistent with each other. 
Sliaaraim is therefore probably to be looked for 
somewhere west of Shiiu'ci^ieh, on the lower slopes 
of the hills, where they subside into the great plain. 
We find the name mentioned once more in a list of 
the towns of Simwn (1 Chr. iv, 31), occupying the 
same place with Sharuhen and Sansannah, in the 
corresponding lists of Joshua. It is iinpos.sible that 
the Kime Sbaaraim can be intended, and indeed it 
is quite doubtful whether it be not a mere cor- 
ruption of one of the other t,vo names. 

Sbaasb'gaz. The eunuch in the palace of Xerxes 
who had the custody of the women in tiie second 
house (Esth. ii. 14). 

Sbabbetba'i 1. A L evite in the time of Ezra 
(Ezr. X. 15). It is apparently the same who with 
Jeshua and others instructed the people in the 
knowledgeeof the Law (Neh. viii. 7 2. One*of 
the chief of the Levites after the return fom 
^bylon (Neb. xi, 16), Possibly 1. and 2. are 
identical. 

Sbaobi'a. Properly Shabiah,'' a son of Shah- 
ariim hy his wife Hodesh (1 Chr. viii. 10). 

Shad^'i. An ancient name of GoiT, rendei’ed "Al- 
D" ighty ” everywhere In the A. V. In all passages 
w Genesis, caasept one (xlix. 25), in Ex. vi. 3, and 
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In Ex. X. 5, it is found in connexion with God*** 
El Shaddai being thera rendered ** God Almighty,” 
or ‘‘the Almighty God.” It occurs six times in 
Genesis, once in Exodus (vi. 3), twice in Numbers 
(xxiv. 4, 16), twice in Ruth (i. 20, 2t), thirty^one 
times in Job, twice in tbe Psalms (Ixviii. 14 [15j. 
xci. 1), once in Isaiah (xiii. 6), twice in Ezekiel 
(i. 24, X. T)), and once in Joel (i. 15). In Genesis 
and Exodus it is found in what are called the Elo- 
histic portions of those hooks, in Numbers in the 
Jehovistic portion, and throughout Job the namh 
Shaddai stands in parallelism with Elohim, and 
never with Jehovah. By the name or in the cha- 
racter of El-Shaddai, God was known to the patri- 
archs (Gen. xvii. 1, xxviii. 3, xliii. 14, xlviii. 3, 
xlix. 25), before thesname Jehovah, in its full sig- 
nifirance, was revealed (Ex. vi. 3). The prevalent 
idea attaching to the name in all the passages in 
which it occurs is that of strength and power, and 
our translators have probably given to “ Shaddai ” 
its true meaning when they rendered it “ Almighty.” 
The derivations assigned to Shaddai are various. 
We may mention, only to reject, the Rabbinical ety- 
mology which connects it with Jai, “ suificiency.” 
Awarding to this, Shaddai signifies “He who is 
sufficient,” “ the all-sufficient One and so “ lie 
who is sufficient in himself,” and therefore self- 
existent. Gesenius {Gram. §86, and Jesaia, xiii. 
6) regards shaddai y as the plural of majesty from a 
singular noun, shady root shadad, of which the 
primary notion seems to be, “ to be strong.” It is 
evident that this derivation was present to the 
mind of the prophet from the play of words in Is. 
xiii. 6, On the wholp there seems no reasonahlo 
objection to the v)ew taken by Gesenius, which 
Lee also adopts. 

Sbad'r^b. The Chaldee name of Hananiah, the 
chief of the “ three children,” whose song, as given 
in the apocryphal Daniel, forms part of the service 
of the Church of England, under the name of 
“ Benedicite, omnia opera.” A longer prayer in 
the furnace is also ascribed to him in the LXX. and 
Vulgate, but this is thought to be by a difleient 
hand from that which added the song. The history 
of Shadrach, or Hananiah, as told in Dan. i.-iii., is 
well known. After their deliverance from the fur- 
nace, we hear no more of Shadrach, Meslmch, and 
Abed-nego in the 0. T. ; neither are they spoken of 
in the N. T., excejit in the pointed alliusion to them 
in the Epistln to the Hebrews, as having “ through 
faith quenched the violence of fire” (Heb. xi. 33, 34). 
But there are repeated allusions to them in the later 
apocryplml books, and the martyrs of the Maoca- 
baean period seem to have been much encouraged by 
their example. See 1 Macc. ii. 59, 60 ; 3 Macc. 
vi. 6 ; 4 Macc. xiii. 9, xvi. 3, 21, xviii. 12. 

Sha'g^. Father of Jonathan the Hararile, one 
of David’s guard (1 Chr, xi. 34). [See Suam- 
MAH 5.] 

Bhahara'im. A Benjamite whose history and 
descent are alike obscure in tht present text (1 Chr. 
viii. 8), It is more intelligible if we ramove the 
full stop from the end of ver. 7, and read on thus : 

“ and begat Uzza and Ahihud, and Shaharaim he 
begaf in the field of Moab,” &c. 

One of the towns of the allot- 
ment of Issachar (Josh. xix. 22 only).,, , 

Shalem, Gen. xxxiii. 18. It seems more than 
probable tliat this word should not here be taken 
as a proper name, but that the sentence should be 
rendered, “ Jacob came safe to the city of She 
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eliein*** It is ceiiainly rsmarknble that tliert should 
be a modern village liaring the name of Salim in 
position to a certain degree consistent with the re- 
quirements of the nan*ative when so inteipreted : — 
viz, 3 miles east of Ndblu$ (the ancient Shechem), 
and therefore between it and the Joidan Valley, 
whej'e the preceding verse (ver. .17) l^vcs Jacob 
settled. But there are several considerations which 
weigh very much against this being more than a 
ibrtuitous coincidence. , 1. If Shalem was the city 
in front of which Jacob pitched his tent, then it 
certainly was the scene of the events of chap, xxriv. ; 
and the well of Jacob and the tomb of Joseph must 
be lemoved from the situation in which tradition 
has so appropiiately placed them to some sjxit fur- 
ther eastward and nearer t<f Salim, 2, Though 
Oiist of jVdfe/KS, Salim does not apfiear to lie near 
any actual line of communication between it and 
the Jordan Valley, 3. With the exception of the 
LXX., Peshito-Syriac, and Vulgate, among the an- 
cients, and Luther’s and the Auth. Vers, among the 
mo<ierns, the unanimous voice of translators and 
scholars is in favour of tieating shalem m ameie 
appellative. Salim does not appear to have been 
visited by any traveller. 

Sha'lixn, tiie Land of. A district through which 
Saul passed on his jouiney in quest of his father’s 
asses (1 Sam, ix, 4, only). The spelling of the name 
in the original, properly 8ha*&lim^ shows that it 
had no connexion with Shalem, or with the motlerii 
Salim, east of Ndblns. It is more possibly identical 
with the *• land of Shual.” But this can only be 
taken as a conjecture. 

Ebal'isha, the Land of. One of the districts 
traversed by Saul when in soHrch of the nsses of 
Kish (I Sain. ix. 4, only). It apparently lay 
between Mount Ephraim ” and th& “ land of 
Shaalim,” a specification which with all its evident 
pleciseiiess is irrecognisable. The dilRculty is in- 
creased by placing Shalisha at Sdrts or Khirhet 
Saris, a village a few miles west of Jerusalem. If 
the land of Shalisha contained, as it not impossibly 
did, the pl.'K'e callwl Baal-Siialisua (2 K. iv. 42), 
then the whole disposition of Naur's loute would be 
changed. 

Shallech'eth, the Gate. One of the gates of 
the “ house of .leliovah,” whether by that expres- 
sion be inteudeil the sacied tent of David or the 
'I'emple of ^oloraon (I Chr. xxvi. 16). It was 
the gate “to the causeway of the ascent.” As the 
causeway is actually in existence, the gate Shalle- 
cheth can haidly fail to be iiTentical with the Bab 
Silsilch, or Sinsleh, which enters the west wall of 
the Ilaiam about 600 feet from the south-west 
corner of the llaiam wall. 

Shallnm, the fifteenth king of Isi'ael, son of 
Jabesh, conspired against Zechaiiah, son of Jero- 
boam 11., killed him, and brought the dynasty of 
Jehu to a close, B.C. 770. In the English version 
of 2 I\. XV. 10, we read, “ And Shallnm the son of 
Jabesh conspiied against him, and smote him before 
the people, and slew him, and reigned in his stead.” 
But in the LXX. we find Kcj8AaJ/a instead of 
befwe the people^ i. e. Shall um and Keblaam 
killed Zechariah. Ewald accepts this translation, 
and considers that QobrJam or Ke^Xadp. was a 
fellow-conspirator or rival of Sliallum, of whose 
subsequent fate we have no information. On the 
death of Zechariah, Shallum was made king, but, 
after reigning in Samaria for a month only, was in 
bis turn dethixineil and killed by Menaheni.*2. The 
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husband (or son, according to the LXX. iti 2 K.) 
of Huldah the prophetess (2 K. xzii. 14; 2 Chr» 
xxxiv. 22) in the reign of Josiah. He ap^ra to 
have been keeper of the priestly vestments in the 
Temple. >i-8. A descendant of Shesham (1 Chr, ii. 
40, 41).—i4. The thh'd son of Josiah king of Judah* 
known in the Books of Kings and Chronicles as 
Jehoohaz (1 Chr. Hi. 15; Jer. xzii. 11). Beng- 
stenberg regards the name as symbolical, ** tlie 
recompensed one,” and given to Jehoahaz in token 
of his fate, as one whom God recompensed accord- 
ing to his deserts. But it is moro probably the 
original name of the king, which was chan^ to 
Jehoahaz when he came to the crown.«->5. Son of 
Shaul the son of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 25).->-6, A 
high-priest, son of Zadok and ancestor of Ezra 
(1 Chr. vi. 12, 13; Ezi*. vii. 2). -^7. A son of 
Naphtali (1 Chr. vii, 13). — $. The chief of a 
family of porters or gatekeepers of the east gate of 
the Temple (1 Chr. ix. 17). His descendants were 
among these who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii, 
42 ; Neh, vii. 45). — 9. Son of Kora, a Korahite 
(1 Chr. ix. 19, 31), With this Shallnm we may 
identify Meshelemiah and Shelemiah (j Chr. xxvi. 
1,2, 9, 14), but he seems to be different from the 
last-mentioned Shallum.— 10. Father of Jehizkiah, 
an Ephmimite (2 Chr. xxviii. 12). — 11. One of 
the poi-ters of the Temple who had married a foreign 
wife (Ezr. X. 24). — 12. One of the sons of Bani 
(Ezr. X. 42). — 13. 'J’he son of Halohesh and ruler 
of a district of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 12). — 14. The 
uncle of Jeremiah (Jer. xxxii. 7); porhai* the 
same ns 2. — 15. Father or ancestor of Maaseiah 
(Jer. XXXV. 4) ; {lerhnp'* the same as 9. 

Shal'lun. The son of Col-hozeh, and ruler of n 
listriet of the Mizpah (Neh. iii. 1 5). 

Sbalma'i. The children ofShalmai (orSiiAMLAi, 
as in the margin of Ezr, ii. 46) were among the 
Nethinim who I’eturned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. il. 
46; Neh. vii. 48). In Neh. the name is properly 
Salmai. 

Sliariiiaii. Shalmaneser king of Assyria (Hos. 
X. 14). 

Shalmane'ser was the Assyrian king who reigned 
immediately before Sargon, and probably immediately 
after Tiglath-pileser. He can scaiceiy have ascended 
the throne earlier tlian B.C. 730, and may possibly 
not have doUe so till a few years later. It niust 
have been soon after his accession that ho led the 
forces of Assyria into Palestine, wheie Hoshea, the 
last king of Israel, had levolted against his authority 
(2 K. xvii. 3). No sooner was he come than Hoshea 
submitted, acknowle<lged liimself a “ servant ” of 
the Great King, and consented to piy him a fixed 
tribute annually. He soon after concluded an alli- 
ance with the king of Egypt, and withheld his . 
tribute in consequence. In u.o, 723 Shalmaneser 
invaded Palestine for the second time, and, as Hoshea 
refused to submit, laid siege to Samaria. The siege 
lasted to the third year (b.c. 721), when the As- 
iyrian aims prevailed (2 K. xvii. 4-6, xviii. 9-11). 

I is uncertain whether Shalmaneser conducted tlio 
liege to its close, or whether he did hot lose his 
ci*own to Saigon ^fore the city was taken. 

Sha'ma. One of David’s guard, son of Hothao 
•f Aroer (1 Chr. xi. 44). 

Slxamari'ali. Son of Kehoboam (2 Chr. xL 19)« 

Sha'med* Properly Shameu, or Shemer; otit 
f the sons or Elpaal the Benjamite (t Chr. viii. 
. 2 ). 

Sbamer. 1. A Merarite Levite (1 Chr. vi. 46). 
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S^OMEEi the son of H^ber an Asberite (I Chir. 
rii. Ii4). 

Slua&'gar. Son of Anath, judge of Isi*ael after 
Ehud, and befoi'e Bai’ak, though possibly oontempor- 
Riy with the latter, since he seems to be spoken of 
in Judg. V. 6 as a contemtioi'aiy of Jael, if the 
reading is correct. It is not improbable from his 
pati'onymic that , Shnmgav may hare been of the 
tribe of Nnphtali, since Beth-anath is in that tribe 
(Judg. i. 3d). In the days of Shanngar, Israel was 
in a most depiessed condition, and the whole nation 
was cowed. At this conjuncture Shamgar was raised 
up to be a deliTpreir. With no aims in his hand but 
an ox-goad (Judg. iit. 31 ; oomp. 1 Sam. xiii. 21), 
he m^e a despemte assault u|x>ii the Philistines, 
and slew 600 of them. But it was reserved for 
Deborah and Barak to complete the deliverance. 

Shamliuth. ^ The fifth captain for the fifth 
month in David's arrangement of his aimy (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 8). From a comparison of the lists in 1 Chr. 
xi., xxvii., it would seem that Shamhuth is the 
same as Sitammotii the Harorite. 

Sha'mir. 'fhe name of two places in ihe Holy 
Laud, li A town in the mountain district of 
Judah (Josfi. XV. 48, only). It probably lay some 
eight or ten miles south of Hebion, but it has not 
been yet discovered.— 2. A place in Mount Kphraim, 
the lesideiice and burial-place of Tola the judge 
(Judg. X. 1,2). It is singular that* this judge, a 
mail of Issachnr, should have taken up his official 
lesideiice out of his own ti ibe. Shamir is not men- 
tioned by the ancient topographers, Schwarz pi*©- 
pses to identify it with 6'amfir, half-way between 
Samaria and Jenin^ about eight miles from each. 
Van de Velde pi’oposes Khii'bet Sammert ten miles 
IC.S.F. of Nablus, 

Sha'mir. *A Kohathite, son of Micah, or Michah, 
the first-liorn of (Jzziel (1 Chr. xxiv. 24). 

Shajn'ma. One of the sons of Zophar, an Asher- 
ite (1 Chr. vii. .37). 

Sham'mah. 1. The son of Reuel the son of 
Esau (tien. xxxvi. 13, 17; 1 Chr, i, .37). —2. The 
third son of Jesse, and brother. of David (I Sam. 
xvi. 9, xvii. 13). Called also Shimea, Shimbah, 
and Shi MM A.— 3. One of the three greatest of 
David’ .s mighty men. He was with him during his 
outlaw life in tlie cave of Adullam, and signalised 
Jiimself hy defending a piece of ground full of len- 
tlies against the Pltiii^tiaes on one of their maraud- 
ing incursions. This achievement gave him a place 
among the first three heroes (2 Stim. xxiii. 11-17). 
The te.xt of Chi onicles at this part is clearly very 
fragmentary, and what is there attributed to Eleazar 
the .son of Dodo properly belongs to Shammah. 
'fhere is still, however, a disci epnncy in the two 
narratives. The scene of Shammah ’s exploit is said 
111 Samuel to be a field of lentiles, and in t Chron. 
a field of barley. Kennicott proposes in both cases 
to read “ barley,”— 4. The Harodite, one of David's 
mighties (2 Sam. xxiii, 25). He is called “ Sham- 
moth the Harorite ” in 1 Chr. xi. 27, and in I Chr, 
xxvii. 8 “SiJAMHUTH the Izrahite,” Kennicott 
maintained fhe true I’eading in both to be ** Sham- 
hoth the Harodite.”— i 3. In the list of David’s 
mighty men in 2 Sam. xxiii. 32, 33, we find ** Jo- 
nathan, Shammah the Hararite;'* while in the 
corresponding verse of 1 Chr. xi. 34, it is “ Jona- 
than, the son ofShage the Haraidte.” Combining 
the two, Kennicott praposes to read ‘^Jonatlnm, the 
son of Shamha, the Hararite.” 

Bbaiiuna'i. 1. The son of Onnm ( t Chr. ii. 28, 
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32). — 2. Son of Rekem (1 Chr. ii. 44, 45). — 8. 
Tha brother of Miriam and Ishbah the founder oi 
Eshtemoa, in an obscure genealogy of the descend- 
ants of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 17). 

Sham'moth. The Harorite, one of David’s guard 
(1 Chr. xi. 27). 

Shasimu'a. L The Reubenite spy, son of Zaocur 
(Num. xiii. 4). — 2. Son of David, by his wife 
Bathsheba (1 Chr. xiv, 4).— 3, A Levite, the father 
of Abda (Neb. xi. 17). The same as Shemaiah 6. 
— 4. The representative of the priestly family of 
Bilgah, or Bilgai, in the days of Joiakim (Neh. 
xii. 18). 

Stuu^u'ah. Son of David (2 Sam. v. 14); 
elsewhere called Shammqa, and Suimea. 

Bhamahera'i. Ofie of the sons of Jeroham, a 
Benjamite (1 Chr. viii. 26), 

Sha'pham. A Gadite of Bashan (I Chr, v. 12). 

Sha'phan. The scribe or secretary cf king Jo- 
siah. He was the son of Azaliah (2 K. xxii. 3 ; 
2 Chr, xxxiv. 8), father of Ahikam (2 K. xxii. 12 ; 
2 Chr. xxxiv. 20), Elasah (Jer. xxix. 3), and Oe- 
mariah (Jer. xxxvi. 10, 11, 12), and grandfather of 
Gedaliah (Jer. xxxix. 14, xl. 5, 9, 11, xli. 2, xliii, 6), 
Michaiah (Jer. xxxvi. 11), and probably of Jaaza- 
niah (Ez. viii. 11). There seems to be no suffi- 
cient reason for supposing that Shaphan the father 
of Ahikam, and Shaphan the scribe, were different 
pet sons. The histoiy of Shaphan brings out some 
I>oints with regard to the office of scribe which he 
held. He appenri^ on an equality with the govenior 
of the city and the royal recorder, with whom he 
W 2 I 8 sent by the king to Hilkiah to take an account 
of the money which had been collected by the 
Levites for the repak' of the Temple and to pay the 
workmen (2 K. xxii. 4 ; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 9 ; comp. 
2 K. xii. 19). Ewald calls him Minister of Finance 
(Gesch. iii, 697). It was on this occasion that 
Hilkiah communicated his discovery of a copy of the 
Law, which he had probably found while making 
preparations for the repair of the 1 ’emple. Shaphan 
w’as then nppirently ah old man, for his son Ahikam 
must have been in a position of impoitaucc, and 
his grandson Gedaliah was already hoiii. Be this 
as it may, Shaphan disappears from the scene, and 
probably died before the fifth year of Jehoiakim, 
eighteen yeara lat^r, when we find Elishama was 
scribe (.ler. xxxvi. 1 2). 

Sha'phat 1. Tlte Simeonite spy, son of Hon 
(Num. xiii. 5). — 2. The father of the prophet 
Elisha (1 K. xix. 16, 19; 2 K. iii. 11, vi. 31).— 
3. One of the six 5on9 of Shemaiah in the luyai Jne 
of Judah (1 Chi’, iii. 22).— 4. One of the chiefs o* 
the Gadites in Bashan (1 Chr. v. 12).— 5. The sci'« 
of Adlai, who was over David’s oxeji in the valleys 
(1 Chr. xxxdi. 29). 

Sha'pher, Mount (Num. xxxiii. 23). The name 
of a de-veit station where the Israel ite.s encam^ied. 
No site has been suggested for it. 

Shaxu'i. One of the sons of Bani (Ezr. x. 40, 

Shara'im. An imperfect version (Josli. xv. 36 
only ) of the name Shaaha im. 

fflia'Tar. The father of Ahiam the Hai’arite 
(2 Sam, xxiii. 33). In 1 Chr. xi. 35 he is called 
Sacar, which Kennicott thinks the true reading. 

Share'sor was a son of Sennacherib, whom, in 
conjunction with his brother Adraxomelech, he mur- 
dered (2 K. xix. 37), 

ShaxtMl* A district of the Holy Land occasion- 
ally referred to gi the Bible (IChr. v. 16, xxvii. 
29 ; Is. xxxiii. 9, xxxv. 2, Ixv. 10 ; Cant. ii. 1 ; 
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AcU it. 35, A. V. Saron^., The Rame has on 
each occurrence, with one exception only, the defin- 
ite ai-ticle (I Chr. v. 16]|. It would thei«efore 
appear that “ the Sharon was some well-defined 
legion familiar to the Israelites. The only guide to 
its locality funii.shed by Scriptui-e is its mention 
with Lydda in Acte ix. 55. Thei'e is, lywever, no 
doubt of the identification of Sharon. It is that 
broad lich tmct of land which lies between the 
mountains of the itentml paii: of the Holy Land and 
the Mediteiranean — the northern continuation of the 
Shefklah. Eusebius and Jerome, undei* the name 
ofSaronas, specify it as the region extending fram 
("aesaiva to Joppa. A general sketch of tlie district 
IS given under the head of Palestine (p. 67 1\— 
2. The Sharon of 1 Ohr. v. ^ 6 , to which allusion 
has already been mad& is distinguished from the 
western plain by not ifying the article attached 
te its name as the other inran'ably has. It is also 
apparent from the passage itself that it was some 
district on the east of Joitlnn in the neighbourhood 
of Gilead and Boshnn. The name has not been met 
witii in that direction. Dr. Stanley suggests that 
Sharon may here be a synonym for .the MisAor, 

Sha'ronite, the. Shitrai, who had charge of the 
royal lieids postured in Shaion (1 Chr. xxvii. 29), 
is the only Sharonite mentioned in the Bible. 

Shar'uhen. A town named in Josh. xix. 6 only, 
amongst those which weie allotted within Judah to 
•Simeon. ISliaruhen does not apiiear in the catalogue 
of the cities of Judah; but instead of it, and occu- 
pying tlie same (K}»ition with i*egard to the other 
tmiiies, we find SiiiLiiiM (xv. 3S»). In the list of 
1 Chr. on the other hand, Sesame positfon is occu- 
pied by SiiAAKAiM (iv. 31).» Whether these am 
different places, or diflerent names of the same place, 
or mere vai iat ons of cai eless copyists ;»and, in the 
last case, which is the original fbnn, it is perhaps 
impossible now to determine. 

SlLasha'i. One of the sons of Bani in the time 
of h>,iii ( Vy / A . X. 40). 

Sha'shak. A llonjamite, one of the sons of 
Beiiali (1 Chr. viii. 14, 25). 

Sha'ul. 1. T he soil of Simeon by a Canaanitish 
woimui (Gei). xlvi. 10; Iilx. vi. 15; Num. xxvi. 
l.'l; I Chr. iv. 21), and founder of the family of 
the Shaulites. — 2. One of Ijie kings of Edom 
(1 Chr. i. 48, 49). In the A. V. of Gen. xxxvi. 37 
he is h*as accurately called SAUL. — 8 . A Kohathite, 
sou of [fzzaah ( 1 Chr. vi. 24). 

Sha'yeli, the Valley of. A name found only 
in Gen. xiv. It is one of those archaic names with 
which this venerable chapter abounds — so archaic, 
that many of them have been elucidated by the in- 
sertion of their moie modern equivalents in the 
body of the document, by a later but still very 
ancient hand. In the pieseut case the explanation 
does not thiow any light upon the locality of 
Bhaveh : — “ The valley of Shaveh, that is the Valley 
of the King” (ver. 17). True, the “Valley of the 
King” is mentioned again in 2 Sam. xviii. 18, as 
the rite of a pillar set up by Absalom ; but this 
passage again conveys no indication of its position, 
and it is by no means ceitain that the two passages 
reftr to the .‘lame spot. » 

ShaVeh Kiriatha'im, mentioned (Gen. xiv. 5) as 
the residence of the Eniim at the time of Chedor- 
laomer*s incursion. Ki^iathaim is named in the 
later history, though it has not been identified ; and 
Shaveh Kiriathaim was probablj^ the valley in or 
by which the town lay. 
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fiOiay'diim. The royal seeretary in the raign ot 
David (1 Clir. itviii, He is appaiyiitly ths 
same with Seraiah (2 Sam. vhi. 17).' Id Si 
S am. XX. 25 he is oaUed Sheva, and in 1 K. iv. 8 
Shisha. ^ 

ShAWin. In the Prayer-book rarsioD of ft, 
xevtii. 7, “ with trumpets also and shawms ” is the 
rendering of what stands in the A. V. “ with trnnv» 
.pete and sound of comet** The Hebrew woj-d 
tisDsiated “comet** will be found ti^eated under 
that head. 'I'he “ shawm '* was a musical instru- 
ment resembling the clarionet. 

Shea'L One of the sons of Bani whov had mai'- 
rie<l a foielgn wife (Ezr, x. 29)# 

Sheal'tiel. Father of Zei ubbabel (Ezr. iii. 2, 8 , 
V. 2 ; Neh. xii. 1 ; Hagg, i. 1, 12, 14, ii. 2, 23). 

Sheari'ah. One of the six sons of Azri, a de- 
scendant of Saul ( 1 Chr. viii. 38, ix. 44). 

Sheaxing^hiOllse, the. A place on the i-oad be- 
tween Jezreel and Samaria, at which Jehu, on his 
way to the letter, encountered fai-ty-two membci-s 
of the royal family of Judah, whom he slaughtered 
at the well or pit attached to the place (2 IC x. 1 2 , 
14). The translators of our version have given 
in the margin the literal meaning of the name— 
“house of binding of the shepherds,** It is pro- 
bable that the original meaning has escaped. Euse- 
bius mentions it as a village of Samaria “ in the 
gi-eat plain [of Esdraelon] 15 miles from Logeon.** 
She'ar-Ja'shab (lit. “ a remnant shall retum ”). 
The son of Isaiah the prophet (Is. vil. 3). I'he name, 
like that of Moher-shalal-hash-baz, had a mysticitk 
significance (comp. Is. x. 20-22). 

SkelM. The son of Bichri, a Benjamite from the 
mountains of Ephraim (2 Sam. xx. 1-22), the last 
chief of the Absalom insurrection. He is described 
as a ** man of Belial.** But he mustliave been a 
liersoo of some consequence, from tjjie immense 
eflect produced by his appearance. It was in fact 
all but an anticipation of the revolt of Jeroboam. 
The ocaision seized by Sheba was the emulation, as 
if from loyalty, between the northern and southern 
tribes on David’s return (2 Sam. xx. 1 , 2). The 
king might well say, “ Sheba the son of Bichri shall 
do us more harm than did Absalom ** (* 6 , 6 ), Sheba 
traversed the whole of Palestine, apparently rousing 
the population, Joab following in full pursuit. It 
seems to have been his intention to establish himseli 
in the fortress of Abel-Beth-maachah, famous for the 
prudence of its inhabitants (2 Sam. xx. 18). That 
prudence was put to the test on the piesent occvi- 
sion. Joab’s terms were — the head of the iiisui-gent 
chief. A woman of the place undei-took the mis- 
sion to her city, and proposed the execution to Icr 
fellow-citizens. The head of Sheba was thrown 
over the wall, and the insurrection ended. >— 2. A 
Gudite of Bashan (1 Chr. v. 13). 

She'ba. 1. A son of Raamah, son ot Cush (Gen. 
X. 7 ; 1 Chr. i. 9).— 2, A son of Joktan (Gen. x. 28 ; 

1 Chr. i. 22). — 8. A son of Jok^han, son ot 
Keturah (Gen. xxv. 3 ; I Chr. i. 32). Wo shall 
egnsider, fimt, the history of the Joktanite Sheba : 
and, secondly, the Cushite Sheba and th^ Keturahite 
Sheba togcther.—l. It has been shown, in Arabia 
and other aiticles, that the Joktonites were cuno^ 
the early colonists of southern Arabia, and that the 
kingdom which they there founded was, for many 
centuries, call^ the kingdom of Sheba, after one oC 
the sons of JoKtan. They appear to have bm pre- 
ceded by an a^riginal 1 * 096 , which the Anibiaii nia- 
torians dcscrllie as a people of gigantic steture. But 
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betides theee extinct tribes, there ai'e the evideocei 
of Cushite settlers, who probably preceded the Jok- 
tanites. Sheba seems to have been the name of the 
great south Arabian kingdom and the peoples which 
composed it, until that of Hirayer took its place in 
later times. On this point much obscurity remains. 
1'he apparent difficulties of the case am rei'onoiled 
by supposing, as M. Caussin de Perceval has done, 
tliat the kingdom and its people received the name 
of Sheba {Arahtc^ Sebh), but that its chief and 
sometimes reigning family or tribe was that of 
Himyer. In suppoit of ihe view that the name 
of Sheba applied to the kingdom and its people as a 
generic or national pnme, we find in the Kdmoos 
“the name of Sebh comprises the tribes of the 
Yemen in common.” And further, as Himyer 
meant the “ Red Man,” so probably did Sebh. W*e 
have assumed the identity of the Arabic Seb^, with 
Sheba. The pi. form sebtiim corresponds with the 
Greek :Sai3a7ot and the Latin Sabnei. In the Bible, 
the Joktanite Sheba, mentioned genealogically in 
Gen. X. 28, recurs, as a kingdom, in the account 
of the visit of the queen of Sheba to king Solomon. 
That the queen was of Sheba in Arabia, and not of 
Seba the Cfishite kingdom of Ethiopia, is unques- 
tionable. The other passages in the Bible which 
seem to mfer to the Joktanite Sheba occur in Is. lx. 
<5 ; and again in Jer. vi. 20. On the other hand, 
in Ps. Ixxii. 10, the Joktanite Sheba is undoubtedly 
meant. The kingdom of Sheba embraced the greater 
part of the Yemen, or Arabia Felix. Its chief 
cities, and pi-obably successive capitals, were Seba, 
San’a (Uzal), and Xafdr (SEPHAa). Seba was 
probably the name of the city, and generally of the 
country and nation ; but the sbitements of the 
Arabian writers are conflicting on this point. Near 
Seb4 was the famous Dyke of El- A rim, said bv 
tradition to have been built by Liikmdn the 'Adite, 
to store wat6r for the inhabitants of the place, and 
to avert the descent of the mountain torrents. The 
catestrophe of the rupture of this dyke is an im- 
portuit point in Anib history, and marks the dis- 
persion m the 2nd century of tlie Joktanite tribes. 
This, like all we know of Sebk, points irresistibly 
to the great importance of the city as the ancient 
centre of Joktanite power, 'fhe history of the 
Sahaeans has been examined by M. Caussin de Per- 
ceval, but much remains to he adjusted before its 
details can be received as trustworthy, the earliest 
safe chionological point being about the commence- 
ment of our era. An exnmiuntion of the existing 
remains of Sabaean and HImyerite cities and build- 
ings will, it cannot be doubted, add morn facts to 
our present knowledge. The ancient buildings are 
of massive masonry, and evidently of Cushite work- 
manship or origin. Later temples, and jwlace- 
temples, of which the Arabs give us descriptions, 
were probably of less ihassive character ; but Sa- 
baean art is an almost unknown and interesting 
subject of inquiry. The religion celebrated in those 
temples was cosmic ; but this subject is too obscure 
and too little known to admit of discussion in this 
place.— II, ♦Sheba, son of Raamah son of Cuslt, 
settled somewhere on the shores of the Pei^ian 
Gulf. In the Mardsid (s. v.) Mr. Stanley Poole 
has found an identification which appears to be 
satisfactory — that on the island of Aw^l (one of the 
“ Bahreyn Islands ”), am the ruins of an ancient 
city called Sebk. It was this Shebfi that carried 
on the great Indian tmffic with Palestine, in con- 
iunction with, as we hold, the other Sheba, son of 
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Jokslian son of Keturah, who like DlCliAK, ttppcttif 
to have foimed, with the Cushite of the same luune.* 
one tribe, 

She'ba. One of the towns of the allotment of 
Simeon (Josh. xix. 2). In the list of the cities 
of the south of Judah, there is a Shema (xv. 26) 
which stands next to Moladah, and which is pro- 
bably the •Sheba in question. This suggestion is 
snp^wrted by the reading of the Vatican LXX. 

She'balL The famous well which gave its name 
to the city of Beevsheba (Gen, xxvi. 33). Accord- 
ing to this version of the occurrence, Shebah, or 
more accurately Shibeah, was the fourth of the 
series of wells dug by Isaac’s people, and received 
its name from him, apparently in allusion to the 
oaths (31) which had passed between himself and 
the Philistine chieftains the day before. It should 
not be overlooked that according to the narrative 
of an eailier chapter the well owed its existence and 
its name to Isaac’s father (xxi. 32). Some com- 
mentators, ns Kalisch {Gen. 500), looking to the 
fact that there are two large wells at IJir es Seba, 
propose to consider the two transactions as distinct, 
and as belonging the one to the one well, the other 
to the other. Others see in the two narratives 
merely two veraions of the circumstances under 
which this renowned well was first dug. 

Sheba^m. One of the towns in the pastora. 
di.strict on the east of Jordan — ilemaiuled by and 
filially ceded to the tribes of Reuben and Gad (Num. 
xxiii. 3, only). It is probably the .‘«ame which 
appears in the altered fonns of Sill dm AU and Siu- 
MAH. 

Shebani'all. 1. A Levite in the time of Ezra 
(Nell, ix, 4, 5). He„sealed the covenant with Ne- 
hemiah (Neh. x. .10).— 2. A priest, or priestly 
family, whg sealed the covenant with Nehcmiuli 
(Neh. X. 4, xii. 14). Called Shfjohantaii in Neh. 
xii. 3.-3. Anothei* Levite who .sealed the (Xivenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 12).— 4. One of the 
priests appointed by David to blow with the trum- 
pets before the ark of God (1 Chr. xv. 24). 

Sheb'arixn. A place named in Jo.sh. vii. 5, only, 
as one of the points in the flight fioin Ai. No ti*ace 
of the name has been yet remarked. 

Sheb'er. Son of Caleb ben-Hezron by his con- 
cubine Maachah (1 Chr, ii. 48). 

Sheb'na. A pA-son of higli position in Heze- 
kiah’s court, holding at one time the office of prefect 
of the palace (Is. xxii. 15), but subsequently the 
subordinate office of secretaiy (Is. xxxvi, 3 ; 2 K 
xix. 2). This change appears to have been effected 
by Isaiah's interposition. From the omission of his 
father’s name, it has been conjectured that he was a 
novm homo., perhaps a foreigner. 

Sheb'u^t 1. A descendant of Gersliom (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 16, xxvi. 24), who was ruler of the treasures 
of the house of God ; called also Shubael ( 1 Chr. 
xxiv. 20). He is the last descendant of Moses of 
whom there is any trace.— 2. One of the fourteen 
SODS of Heman the minstrel (1 Chr. xxv. 4) ; called 
also Shubael (1 Chr. xxv. 20). 

Shecaai'ah. 1. The tenth in oixler of the priests 
who were appointed by lot in the reign of David 
(1 Chr. xxiv, 11).— 2. A priest in the reign of 
Hezekiith (2 Chr, xxxi. 15). 

ShechJBfli'ah. 1. A descendant of Zembhabel 
(1 Chr, iii. 21, 22).— 2. ^oms descendants ot 
Shechaniah returned with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 3),— 8. 
The sons of Shechaniah were another laia. ly whe 
returaed with EUa (Ezr. viii. 6). In this verse 
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Mine name appears to have' been omitted. Perhaps 
the readiug should be: “of the sons of Zattu, 
Shechaiiiah, the son of Jahaziel The son of 

Jehiel of the sons of Elam (Ezr. x. 2).— 5, The 
lather of Shemaiah 2 (Neh. iii. 29).— 6. The son 
of Arah (Neh. vi. 18).— 7. The head of a priestly 
family who returned with IZerubbabel ^eh. xii. 3), 
Shech'em. There may be some doubt respect- 
ing the origin of the name. It has been made a 
question whether the place was so called from 
Shechem, the son of Hamor, head of their tribe in 
the time of Jacob (Gen, xxxiii. 18, sq.), or whether 
he received his name from the city, 'fhe import 
of the name favours, certainly, the latter supposi- 
tion. The etymology of the Hebrew word ahecem 
indicates that the place was Situated on some moun- 
tain or hill-side ; and that presumption agrees 4rith 
Josh. XX. 7, which places it in Mount Ephinim 
(see also, 1 K. xii. 25), and with Judg. ix. 9, 
which represents it as under the summit of Gerizim, 
whicjh belonged to the Ephraim range. The other 
Biblical intimations in regal’d to its situation are 
only indirect. But the Wstorical and traditional 
data which exist outside of the Bible are abundant 
and decisive. Josephus describes Shechem as be- 
tween Gerizim and Ebal. The prosent Ndhulm is a 
corruption merely of Neapolis ; and Ne4ipolis suc- 
ceeded the more ancient Shechem. All the early 
writei-s who touch on the topography of Palestine, 
testify to this identity of the two. The city leceived 
its new name from Vespasian, and on coins still 
extant is called Flavia Neapolis. Its situation ac- 
counts for another name which it bore among the 
natives, while it was kflown chiefly as Neapolis to 
tbreignei-s. It is nearly nii(May between Jutlaea and 
Galilee. Being thus a “ thororughfare ” on this im- 
poi-tant route, it was called or Mabarthat 

as Josephus states {B. J, iv. 8, §1). Pliny writes 
the same name “ Mamortha.” The ancient town, in 
its most flourishing age, may havo lilled a wider cir- 
cuit than its modern representativp. It could easily 
have extended further up the side of Gerizim, and 
eastward nearer to the opening into the valley from 
the plain. But any great change in this respect, 
certainly the idea of an altogether different position, 
the natural conditions of the loaillty i ender doubtful. 
Josejduis says that moie thai^ ten thousand Sama- 
ritans (inhabitants of Shechem are meant) were 
destroyed by the Romans on one occasion. The 
population, therefore, must have been much gretiter 
than Bdbvlus with its pi-eseiit dimensions would 
contain. The situation of the town is one of sur- 
passing beauty. It lies in a sheltered valley, pro- 
tected by Gerizim on the south, and Ebal on the 
north. The feet of these mountains, wlieie they 
li^e fiom the town, are not more than five hundied 
yards apart. The bottom of the valley is about! 
1 800 feet above the level of the sea, and the top of' 
Gerizim 800 feet higher still. The site of the pre- 
sent city, which we believe to have been also that 
of the Hebiew city, occurs exactly on the water- 
summit; and streams issuing from the numerous J 
springs there, flow down the opposite slopes of the 
valley, spreading verdure and fertility in eveiy di- 
rection. Travellers vie with each other in the lan- 
guage which they employ to describe the scene that 
bursts here so suddenly upon them on arriving in 
spring or early summer at this paradise of the Holy 
Land. “ 'fhe whole valley,” says Dr. Robinson, 

“ wan filled with gaidens of vegetables, and orohards 
of all kinds of fiuits, watered by fountains, which 
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bui'st forth in various pai’ts and flow westwards in 
I’etreshing'streams. Tt came upon us sudderiljr like 
a scene of fairy enchantment. We saw nothing to 
compare with it in all Palestine. Here, beneath 
the shadow of an immense mulberry-tree, by the 
side of a purling rill, we pitched our tent for the 
i-eraainder of the day and the night. ... We rost 
early, awakened by the songs of nightingales and 
other birds, of which the gardens around us were 
full.” The allusions to Shechem in the Bible are 
numerous, and show how important the place was 
in Jewish history. Abraham, on his firat migra- 
tion to the Land of Pi omise, pitched his tent and 
built an altar under the Gnk (or Terebinth) of 
Moieh at Shechem. “The Oamuinite was then in 
the land and it is evident that the region, if not 
the city, was already in possession of the aboriginal 
race (see Gen. xii. 6). At the time of Jacob’s 
arrival here, after his sojourn in Mesopotamia (Gen. 
xxxiii. 18, xxxiv.), Shechem was a Hivite city, of 
which Hamor, the father of Shqphem, was the head- 
man. It was at this time that the patriarch pur- 
chased fi om tliat chieftain “ the parcel of the field,” 
which he subsequently bequeathed, as a special 
patrimony, to his son Joseph (Gin. xliii. 22; 
Josh. xxiv. 32; John iv. 6). The field lay un- 
doubtedly oil the 1 ‘ich plain of the Jfuhhna, and its 
value was the greater on account of the well which 
Jacob had dug there, so as not to be dei)endent on 
his neighbours for a supply of water. The defile- 
ment of Dinah, Jacobs daughter, and thecaptuie 
of 8liechem and massacre of all the male inhabitants 
by Simeon and Levi, are events that belong to this 
period (Gen. xxxiv. 1 sq.). The oak under whkh 
Abraham had worshipp^, survived to Jacob’s time 
(Gen. XXXV. 1-4). The “oak of the monument” 
(Judg. ix. 6), where the Sliechemites made Abi- 
mclech king, marked, pei hajw, the veneration with 
which the Hebrews looked back to these earliest 
footsteps (the incunabula gentis) of the patriarchs 
in the Holy Land. In the distribution of the land 
after its conquest by the Hebrews, Shechem fell fo 
the lot of Kphiaim (Jo!)h. xx. 7), but was assigned 
to the Levites, and became a city of refuge (Josh, 
xxi. 20, 21). It acquired new importance os the 
sceim of the renewed promulgation of the Law, 
when its blessings weie hoard from Gei'iziin and its 
curses from Kbal, and the people bowed their heads 
and acknowledged Jehovah as their king and ruler 
(Deut. xxvii. 11; and .Josh. ix. 33-35). It was 
here Joshua assembled the people, shortly before 
his death, and delivered to them his last counsels 
(Josh. xxiv. 1, 25), After the death of Gideon, 
Abimelech, his bastard son, induced the Shechemites 
to revolt from the Hebiew commonwealth and elect 
him as king (Judg. ix.). It was to denounce this 
act of usm[>ation and treason that, Jotham delivered 
his parable ot‘ the trees to the men of Shechem from 
the top of Genzim, as lecorded at length ift Judg. 
ix. 22 sq. In revenge for his expulsion, after a 
reign of three years, Abimelech destroyed the city, 
and, as an emblem of the fate to which he would 
consign it, sowed the ground withWt (Judg. ix. 
34-45). It was soon restored, however, for we 
are told in 1 K. xii. that all Israel assembled at 
Shechem, and Rehoboam, Solomon’s successor, went 
thither to be inaugurate^! as king. Hera, at this 
same plac^'the ten tribes renounced the house of 
David, anirtransferred their allegiance to Jeroboam 
(1 K. xii. 16), under whom Shediem b^me for a 
time the capital of his kingdom. We come next U 
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the epoch of the exile. The people of Sheebem 
doubtless shared the fate of the o^er inhabitants, 
and were, most of them at least, canled into cap* 
tivity (2 K. xvii. 5, 6, xviiL 9 sq.). But Shal- 
maneser, the conqueror, sent colonies from B*aby- 
lonia to occupy the place of the exiles (2 K. xvii. 
24). It would seem that there was another influx 
of strangers, at a later period, under Esar-haddon 
(Ezr. iv. 2). From the time of the origin of the 
Samaritans, the history of Sliechem blends itself 
With that of this people and of their sacred mounts 
Gerizim. [Samakia, Samaritan Pent.] Shechem 
i'eap{)eai'8 in the New Testament. It is tlie Sychar 
of John iv. 5, near which the Saviour convei'sed 
with the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s Well. In 
Acts vii. 16, Stephen reminds his heareia that 
certain of the patiiarchs (meaning Joseph, as we 
see in Josh* xxiv. 32, and following, perhaps, .some 
tradition as to Jacob’s other sons) were buried at 
Sychem. It only remains to add a few words re- 
lating more especially to Ndbulus, the heir, under a 
aifferant name, of the site and honours of the ancient 
Shechem. The {lopulation consists of about five 
thousand, among W'hom are five hundi'ed Greek 
Christians, one hundred and fifty Samaritans, and 
H few Jews. The enmity between the Samaritans 
and Jews is as inveterate still, as it wa.s in the 
days of Christ. ' The Mohammedans of course, make 
up the bulk 5f the population. The main street 
follows the line of the valley fi om east to west, and 
contiiins a well-stocked ba^r. Most of the other 
streets cross this: here are the smaller shop.s and 
the workstands of the artisans. Most of the stilts 
ai*e narrow and dark, as the houses han^ over them 
on arches, very much as in the closSt parts of 
Cairo. The houses are of stone, and of the most 
«^>i 2 firy style, with the exception of these of the 


wealthy sheikhs of Safnana who live hero. There 
are no public buildings uf any note. The Kentsch 
or 8ynagogue*of the Samaritans is a small edifice, 
in the interior of which there is nothing remark- 
able, unless it be an alcove, screened by a curtain, 
in which their sacred writings are kept. The struc- 
ture may be three or four centuries old. Ndbtihis 
has five mosk.s, two of wWch, according to a tradi- 
tion in which Mohammedans, Christians, and Sa- 
maritans agree, wero originally churches. Dr. 
Uosen says that the inhabitants boast of the exist- 
ence of not less than eighty springs of water within 
and around the city, t He gives the names of twenty- 
seven of the principal of them. ISome of the gardens 
are watered from the fountains, while others have 
a soil so moist as not to need such irrigation. The 
olive, as in the days when Jotham delivered his 
famous parable, is still the principal tree. Figs, 
almonds, walnuts, mulberries, grapes, oranges, 
apricots, pomegranates, are abundant. The valley 
of the Nile itself hardly surpasses NAhtUus in the 
production of vegetables of eveiy soi-t. Being, as 
it is, the gateway of the trade between Jaffa and 
Bdi^ on the one side, and the trans-Jordanic dis- 
tricts on the other, and the centre also of a province 
so rich in wool, grain, and oil, NAbtUus becomes, 
necessarily, the seat of an active commerce, and oi 
1*8 comparative luxury to be found in veiy few of 
the inland Oriental cities. This account would he 
incomplete without some mention of the two spots 
in the neighbourhood of Nabulus which beai* the 
names o'f the Well of Jacob and the Tomb of Joseph. 
Of these the foimer is the more remarkable. It 
lies about a mile and a half east of the city, close 
to the lower road, and just beyond the wi-etched 
hamlet of BalAta, Among the MohaminedanB and 
.Samarita s it is known as Bir ei-Takvb, or 
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rMb ; the Christians sometimes call It Bir es-tSh- 
wiiariyehr^** the well of the Samaritan wt»nan.*’ 
Koimerly there was a square hole opening into a 
larefuliy-built vaulted chamber, about 10 feet 
square, in the floor of which was the true mouth 
el the well. Now a portion of the vault has fallen 
in niid completely covered up the mouth, so that 
nothing can be seen above but a shallow pit half 
filled with stones and rubbish. The well is deep— 
75 ft. when last measured — ^and there was probably 
a considerable accumulation of rubbish at the bottom. 
Sometimes it contains a few feet of water, but at 
others it is quite diy. It is entirely excavated in 
the solid rock, perfectly round, 9 ft. in diameter, 
with the sides hewn smooth and regular. Of all 
the special localities of our Ix^'d's life, this is almost 
the only one absolutely undisputed. The second of 
the spots alluded to is the Tomb of Joseph. It 
lies about a quarter of a mile north of the well, ex- 
actly in the centre of the opening of the v^ley 
between Gerizim and Kbal. It is a small square 
enclosure of high wtiitewashed walls, surrounding 
a tomb of the ordinary kind, but with the jiecu- 
liariiy that it is placed diagonally to the walls, 
insteml of parallel, its usual. A reugh pillar used 
AS an altar, and black with the traces of fire, is at 
tiie head, and another at the foot of the tomb. In 
the walls are two slabs with Hebrew inscriptions, 
and the interior is almost covered with the names 
of pilgrims in Hebrew, Arebic, and Samaritan, 
lieyond this there is nothing to remark in the 
structure itself. The local tm<litiou of the Tomb, 
like that of the well, is as old as the beginning of 
..he 4th century. ^ 

Shech'em. 1. 'fhe son ^ Hamor the chieftain 
of the Hivite settlement of ^echem at the time of 
Jacob’s .an ival (Gen. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 2-26 ; Josh, 
xwv. 112; Judg. ix. 28).— 2. A inan’V Manasseh, 
of the clan of Gilead (Nuin. xxvi. 31).— 8. A 
Gileadite, son of Sheinida, the younger brother of 
the foregoinir (1 Clir. vii. 19). 

Shech'emites, the. Tiie family of Shechem, son 
of Gilead ( Nnm. xxvi. 31 ; comp. Josh. xvii. 2). 

Sheehi'nah. This term is not found in the 
Bible. It wa.s u.sed by tlie later Jews, and bor- 
ic wed by Christians from them, to expi'ess the 
visible majesty of the Divine Presence, especially 
wild! resting, or dwelling, between the Cherubim 
oil the iiuMcy-.seat iii the Tabernacle, and in the 
temple of Solomon ; but not in Zerubbabel’s temple, 
lor it was one of the five particulars which the 
Jews reckon to have bt'cii wanting in the second 
temple. The use of tlie tei m is first found in the 
I’arguins, where it forms a frequent periphiusis for 
God", considered as dwelling amongst the children 
of Israel, and is thus u.sed, esfiecially by Onkelos, 
to avoid ascribing corpoieity to God Himself. In 
r^x. XXV. 8, wliercthe Hebrew has “ Let them make 
me a sanctuary that I may dwell among them," 
Onkelos has, “ 1 will make my Shetdiinah to dwell 
among them.” In xxix. 45, 46, for the Hebrew “ I 
will dwell among the children of Israel,” Onkelos 
Oils, “ I will make my Shechinah to dwell, &c.” 
Ill Ps. Ixxiv, 2, for “ tliis Mount Zion wherein thou 
has dwelt,” the Targum has “ wherein thy Shechi- 
nali hath dwelt.” In the description of the dedi- 
cation of Solomon’s Temple (IK. viii. 12, 13), the 
Taigum of Jonathan lams thus : “ The Loitl is 
pleased to make His Shechinah dwell in Jeriisi\lem. 

1 have built the house of the sauctuaiy for the 
house of thy Shechinah for e\’e8.” And in 1 K. vi. 


13, for the Heb. I will dwell among the childmi 
of Ismol,** Jonathan has X will moke my ^iqplii- 
nah dwell.” In Is. vi. 5 he has the oomhinatioii, 
the glory of the Shechinah of the King of ages, the 
Lord of Hosts;” and in the next veiaa he para* 
phrases from off the altar," by ” from beftua Hie 
Shechinah on the throne of glory in the lofty haa* 
vens that are above the attar.” Compai’ealsoNom* 
V. 3, xxxT, 34; Ps. Ixviii. 17, 18, cxxxv. 21 ; la. 
xxxiii. 5, Hi. 15; loel iii. 17, 21, and numerous 
other passage. On the other hand. It snoold be 
noticed that the Targums never render ** the <doud ” 
or ** the glory ” by Shechinah. Hence, as i-egards 
the use of the word Shechinah in the Targums, it 
may be defined as a periphrasis for God whenever 
He is said to dwell on Zion, amongst Israel, or 
between the Ohei tibims, and so on, in otxier, as 
before said, to avoid the slightest approach to ma- 
terialism. Our view of the Targumistic notion of 
the Shechinah would not be complete if we did not 
add, tliat though, as we have seen, the Jews reck* 
oneii the Shechinah among the iflaiks of the Divine 
iavour whicli were wanting to the second Temple* 
they manif^tly expected the retuin of the Shechi- 
nah in the days of the Messiah. Thun Hagg. i. 8, 
^ build the house, and I will take pleasure in it, 
and I will be glorified, saith the Loid,” is para- 
phrased by Jonathan, ** I will cause my Shechinah 
to dwell in it in glory.” Compare also Zech. it. 
10, viii. 3; £z. xiiii; 7, 9. As regards the visible 
miujifestation of the Divine Presence dwelling 
amongst the Israelites, to whicli the term Shechi- 
iiah has attached itself, the idea which the diflerent 
accounts in Scripture convey is that of a most 
brilliant and glorious light, enveloped in a cloud, 
and usually concealed by the cloud, so that the 
cloud itself was for the most part^Ione visible; 
but on particular occasions the glory npiieaied. 
The allusions in the N. T. to the Shechinah are not 
unfrequent. Thus in the account of the Nativity, 
the words, “ Lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Loid shone round about 
|8bem” (Luke ii. 9), followeii by the apparition of 
** the multitude of the Heavenly host,” recall the 
appearance of the Divine gloiy on Sinai, when 
He shined forth from Paran, and came with ten 
thousands of saints ” (Deut. xxxiii. 2 ; coinp. P«. 
Ixviii. 17 ; Acts vii. 53; Heb. ii. 2 ; Bzek. xiiii. 2). 
The “ God of glory ” (Acts vii. 2, 55), “ the che- 
rubiins of glory ” (Heb. ix. 5), ” the glory ” (Kom. 
ix. 4), and other like passages, aie distinct refer- 
encr« to the manifestations of the glory in the 0. T. 
When we read in John i. 14, that “ tlie Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we behehl his 
glory or in 2 Cor. xii. 9, “ that the jiower of 
Clirist may rest upon me or in Kev, xxi. 3, ** Be- 
hold the taberuHcle of God is with men, and He 
will dwell with them ” we have not only references 
to the Shechinah, but are distinctly taught to con- 
nect it with the incarnation and future coming ot 
Messiah, as type with antitype. It should also be 
specially notic^ that the attendance of angels is 
usually associated with the Shechinah. These are 
most frequently called (Ez. x., xi.) cfierubim ; but 
sometimes, as in Is. vi., seraphim (comp. Kev. iv« 
7, 8). The predominant association, however, is< 
with the cherubim, of which the golden cheruhboa 
on the mercy-seat were the representation. 

Bhed'Sniv ^ father of EUzur, chief of the 
tiibc of Reiroen at the time of the Exodus (Num. i. 
5, ii. 10, vii. 30, 35, x. 18), 
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Skeep. Sheep wei-e an impoi-tant part of the 
possessions of the ancient Hobrews and of Easten 
nations generally. The first mention of sheep 
occurs in Gen. iv. 2. They were used in the sa- 
crificial offenrigs, both the adult animal (Kx. xx. 
24 ; 1 K. viii. 63 j 2 Chr. xxix. 83) and the lamb, 

•*. e, “ a male from one to three yeare old,** but 
young lambs of the first year were more generally 
used in the offerings (see £x. xxix. 38 ; Lev. ix. 3, 
xii. 6 ; Num. xxviii. 9, &c.}. No lamb undei* eight 
days old was allowed to be killed (Lev. xxii. 27). 
A very young lamb was called tdleh (see 1 Sam. 
vii. 9 ; Is. Ixv. 25). Sheep and lambs foimed an 
important article of food (1 Sam. xxv. 18 ; 1 K. i. 
19, iv. 23 ; Ps. xliv, 11, &c.). The wool was 
used as clothing (Lev. xiii. 47; Deut. xxii. 11; 
Prov. xxxi. 13 ; Job xxxi. 20, &c.). “ Rams* skins 

dyed red ” were used as a coveinng for the taber- 
nacle (Ex. xxv. 5), Sheep and lambs were some- 
times paid as tribute (2 K. iii. 4). It is very 
sinking to notice the immense numbers of sheep that 
were reai*ed in Pal&tine in Biblical times. Sheep- 
shearing is alluded to Gen. xxxi. 19, xxxviii. 13; 
Deut. XV. 19; 1 Sam. xxv. 4; Is. liii. 7, &c. 
Sheep-dogs were employed in Biblical times, as is 
evident from Job xxx. 1, the dogs of my flock.” 
Shepheifls in Palestine and the East generally go 
before their flocks, which they induce to follow by 
calling to them (comp. John x. 4 ; Ps. Ixxvii. 20, 
Ixxx. 1), though they also drove them (Gen. xxxiii. 
13). The following quotation from Hartley’s Be- 
searches in Greece and the Levant ^ p. 321, is so 
strikingly illustrative of the allusions in John x. 
1-16, that we cannot do better than quote it: 
“Having had my attention di)ected last night to 
the woi*d8 in John x. 3, 1 asked my man if it was 
usual in Greece to give names to the sheep. He 
informed me that it was, and that the sheep obeyed 
the shepherd when he called them by their names. 
This morning I had an opportunity of verifying 
the truth of this remark. Passing by a flock of 
sheep, I asked the shepherd the same question whid^ 
I had put to the servant, and he gave me the samP| 
answer. 1 then bade him call one of his sheep. 
He did so, and it instantly left its pa.sturage and its 
companions and ran up to the hands of the shep- 
herd with signs of pleasure and with a prompt 
obedience which I had never before observed in any 
other animal. It is also true in this countiy that 


fdAteo that his success was duo to Divine inteder* 
ence, it is hai*d to believe that Jacob is uttering 
nothing but a tissue of falsehoods. We are aware 
that a still graver difliculty in the minds of some 
persons remains, if the above explanation be adopted , 
but we heve no other alternative. As the sheep is 
an emblem of meekness, patience, and submission, 
it is expreiisly mentioned us typifying these qua- 
lities in the person of our Blessed Loi*d (Is. liii. 7 ; 
Acts vii j. 32, &c.). The relation that exists between 
Christ, “ the chief JShepherd,’* and His members, 
is beautifully compared to that which in the East 
is so strikingly exhibited by the shepherds to their 
flocks. 
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, the. One of the gates of Jerusalem 
as rebuilt by Neliemiah (Neh. ili, 1, 32; xii. 39). 
It stood between the tower of Meah and the cham- 
ber of the corner (iii. 32, 1) or gate of the guard- 
house (xii. 39, A. V. “ prison-gate ’*). The latter 
seems to have been at the angle formed by the junc- 
tion of the wall of the city of Ikivid with that of 
the city of Jerusalem proper, having the sheep- 
gate on the north of it. The position of the sheep- 
gate may therefore have been on or near that of 
*the Bah chlCattamn. 


* a stranger will they not follow, but will flee from 
him.* The shepherd told me that many of his 
sheep wore still wild, that they had not yet learned 
their names, but that by teaching them they would 
all learn them.” The common sheep of Syria and 
Palestine are the broad-tail (Ovis iaticaudaiits), 
and a variety of th6 commCn sheep of this country 
(Ovis aries) called the Bidoween according to Rus- 
sell (AleppOy ii. p. 147). The broad-tailed kind 
has long been reared in Syria. The whole passage 
in Gen, xxx. which bears on the subject of Jacob’s 
stratagem with I-^aban’s sheep is involved in consid- 
erable perplexity, and Jacob’s conduct in this 
matter has been severely and uncompromisingly*" 
condemned by some writers. It is altogether im- 
|K)ssible to account for the complete success which 
attended his device of setting peeled rods before the 
ewes and she-goats as they came to drink in the 
watering troughs, on natural grounds* We must 
agiee with the Greek fathers and ascribe the pro- 
duction of Jacob’s spotted sheep and goats to Divine 
agency. In Gen, xxxi. 5-13, where Jacob expressly 


Sheep-market, the (John v. 2). The word 
“market” is an interpolation of our translators, 
possibly after Luther, who has Schafhans. The 
words of the oi iginal are ^ttI rp vpafiarncg^ to 
which should probably be supplied not market, but 
gate, TTvhp, as in the LXX. vei-sion of the passages 
in Neheminh quoted lu the foi*cgoing article, 

Shehari'ah. A Benjamite, son of Jehoram (1 
Chr. viii. 26). 

Shekel. In a foiTOer article [Money] a full 
account has been given of the coins called shekels, 
which are found with inscriptions in the Sama- 
ritan character; so that the present article will 
only contain notices of a few particulare relating to 
the Jewish coinage which did not fall within the 
plan of the former. It may, in the first place, be 
desirable to mention, that although some shekels 
are found with Hebrew letters instead of Samaritan, 
these are undoubtedly all forgeries. Bamban, i. e, 
Balibi^Moses-Bar-Nackmanf who lived about the 
commencement of ^he 13th century, describes a 
shekel which he had seen, and of which the Ctt* 



ikofana read the inacription with ease. The ex- 
pianation which they gave of the insciiption was, 
on one side: SAeiei ka^SMcUm^ *Hhe shekel of 
shekels/* and on the other “ Jerusalem the Holy.** 
The former was doubtless a misinterpietation of 
the usual inscription **the shekel of Israel;’* but 
the latter corresponds with the inscription on our 
shekels (Bayer, De Numis, p. 11). Btft the most 
important passage of all is that in which K. Azarias 
de Rossi quotes the description of a shekel seen' by 
Kamban at St. Jean d’Acre, a.d. 1210. He gives 
the inscriptions as above, “ the Shekel of Shekels,” 
and “ Jerusalem the Holy :** but he also detenoiues 
the weight, which he makes about half an ounce. 
We find, therefore, that in early times shekels w'ere 
known to the Jewish Ivibbi# with Samaritan in- 
scriptions, corresponding with those now found 
(except in one point, which is probably an error), 
and corresponding with them in weight. We be- 
lieve that W. Pi>stell is the first Christian writer 
who saw and described a shekel. He was a Parisian 
traveller who visited Jerusalem early in the 16th 
century. Postell gives a very bad woodcut of one 
of these shekels, but the inscription is correct. He 
was unable to explain the letters over the vase, 
whicii soon became the subject of a discussion 
among the learnotl men of Europe, which lasted for 
ncMily two centuries. Tlie correspondence of the 
newly-found coins with the earlier description is 
almost demonstrative. But they bear such un- 
doubted marks of genuineness, that no judge of 
ancient coins could doubt them for a moment. On 
tile contrary, to a practised eye, those with Hebrew 
inscriptions liear undoubted iiiaiks of spuriousness. 
Among the symbols found oj; this series of coins is 
one which is considered to represent that which 
was called fAilah by the .Jews. This term was 
ni>plied to the branches of the three trees mentioned 
in Lev. x\iii. 40, which are thought to be tlie 
Palm, the Myitle, and the Willow. The symbol 
on the lieveise. of the shekels, representing a twig 
with three buds, np|)ear.s to bear more resemblance 
to the buds of the jx^rriegranate than to any other 
plant. The following list is given by Cavedoni as 
an enumeration of nil the coins whicli can be attri- 
buted with any ceitaiuty to Simon Maccabaeus. — 
J. Shekels of three yeaiv, with the inscription 
Shekel hruel on the ObveriJ with a Vase, over 
which appears (l)an Aleph\ (2) the letter Shin 
with a Bcth\ (3) the letter Shin witli a Gitnel. 
Ju On the Kcv’^ei’.sc is the twig with tliree buds, 
and the inscription Jerusalem Kedoshah or Hak~ 
kedoshah. — II. The same as the above, only half 
the weight, which is indicated by the word ch&tsiy 
“ a half.” These occur only in the first ard second 
years. The above aie silver. — III. ShHath Arb'a 
Ch&tsi. The foui-th vear — a half. A Citron between 
two fAiUifis. U. Ltnenllath Tsii/on, “ Of the Li- 
beration cf Zion.” A I’alm-tree between two baskets 
of fruit. — IV. Shinath Arb'a, EebCa. The fourth 
yea"— a fourth. Two Lulabs, K. “ Of the Li- 
beration of Zion,” — ^as before. Citron-fniit. — V. 
SMnaih Arb'a. The fourth year. Lulah between 
two Citrons. R. Leqeullath Tsiyon, a» Wore. The 
Vase as on the shekel and half-shekel. The^e are of 
copper. In the course of 1862 a work of consider- 
ablo impoi-taiice was published at Breslau by Dr. 
M. A. Levy, entitled Geschichte der Jiidischen 
Munzen, There are one or two points on which 
it is desirable to state the ^ews of the author, 
especially as he quotes corns ^hich have only be- 
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come kno\yn lately, Some coins have been deseriM 
iu the Eevue Humismatique (1860, p, 260 seq.), 
to whtcli the name of Eleazar coins has Wn given, 
A coin was published some time ago by De Siulcy 
which i.s supposed by that author to be a counterfeit 
coin. It i.s scarcely legible, but it appears to con- 
tain the name Eleazai* on one side, and that of 
Simon on the other. During the ti*oables which 
preceded the final destruction of Jerusalem, Kleazar 
(the son of Simon), who was a priest, and Simon 
Ben Giora, were at the heivd of large factions. It 
is suggested by Dr, Levy that money may have 
been struck which bore the names of both these 
leaders; but it seems scarcely probable, as they do 
not appear to have acted in concert. But a copper 
coin has been published in the Eeeue Numismatiquo 
which undoubteilly bears the inscription of “ Eleaznr 
the priest.” Its types are — I. A vase wJth one 
handle and the inscription Eleazar the priest,’* in 
Samaritan letters. R. A bunch of grapes with the 
inscription, “year one of the redemption of Israel,” 
Some silver coins also, first published by Reichardt, 
bear the same inscription on the obverse, under a 
palm-tree, but the letters run from left to right. 
The reverse bears the same type and inscription as 
the copj^jr coins. These coins, as well as some 
that bear the name of Simon or Simeon, are attri- 
buted by Dr. Levy to the period of this first re- 
btdlion. It is, however, quite clear that mme of 
the coins bearing similar iuscriptiuns belong to the 
period of Bur-cocab’s I'ebellion (or Bnrcoceha* s, as 
the name i.s often spelt) under Htvirian, because 
they are stamped upon denarii of Trajan, his pie* 
decessor. 

She'lah. 1, The youngest son of Judah by the 
daughter of Shuah (Gen. xxxviii. 5, 11, 14, 26, 
xlvi. 12; Ntim. xxvi. 20; 1 Chr. ii.Jl, iv. 21).—* 
8. ’I'he proper form of the name of SAf.All the son 
of Arpha.xad (I ("hr, I. 18, 24). 

Shelanites, the. The descendants of Siielaii 1 
(Niim. xxvI. 2o). 

Shelemi'ah. 1. One of tlic sons of Biuii in the 
time of Ezia (Ezr. x. 39).— 2. The father of Ha- 
naiiiah (Neli. iii. 30).— 3. A pri&st in the time ot 
Ncheininh (Neh. xiii. 13),— 4, The father of Je- 
hucal, or .liical, in tlie time of Zedekiah (Jer. 
xxxvii. 3).-i-6. The father of Irijah, the captain of 
the ward who ane'^ted Jeremiah (.ler, xxxvii. 13). 
—6. The same as Mkshklkmiah and Siiallum 8 
(1 Chr. xxvj, 14).— 7. Anotlier of the sons of Baiu 
in the time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 41).— 8. Ancestor of 
Jehudi in the time of Jehoiakim (Jer. xxxvi. 14). 
—9. Son of Abdeel ; one of those wlio received the 
oiders of Jehoiakim to lake Baruch and Jeremiah 
(Jer. X.XXV!. 26). 

SheTeph, Gen. x. 26 ; 1 Chr. i. 20. The second 
in onier of the sons of Joktan. The tnl»e whi(*h 
spmng from him has been satisfactorily identified, 
both m mo«icrn and clas'^ical times ; as well as the 
district of the Yemen named after him. Shelepli 
is found where we should expect to meet with him, 
ill the district ( Mikhldf, as the ancient divisions of 
the Yemen are ialled,by the Arabs) q^* Sulaf, wnkV* 
appears to be the same as Niebuhr’s Salfie, written 
in his map Selfia. Besides this geographical trace 
of Shelepli, we have the tribe of Shelif or SbnlaC 
Y&koot in the Moajam, s. v., says, “ or 

Es-Sulaf they are two ancient tribes of the tribes 
of Yemen ;«Hi8hdTn Ibu-Mohammed says they aic 
the children of Yuktdn (Joktan); .... And «. 
district iu El- Yemen is named after the Salaf, 
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fil*l\r\)ka8ander says, Rl-Sulaf, nlso Benl^i- northern kingdom after its iiorolt) Shemaiah win 
Silfdn, a tribe of the deBcendants of Kahtan (Jok* commissioned to charge them to return to their 
tan).” .... YAkoot also says that El-Mnntabik homes, and not to war against their hretthren (1 Iv. 
was an idol belonging to Es-Sulaf. Finally, accoid.- xii. 22 ; 2 Chr. xi. 2). His second and last appeal^ 
itig to the Kimaoa, Sulaf was a branch-Uibe of ance upon the stage was upon the occasion of the 
Dhu-l-Kiliia. invasion of Judah and siege of Jerusalem by Shi* 

Sheleah, son of Helem (1 Chr, vii. 35), shak king of Egypt (2 Chr, xii. 5, 7). He wrote 

Shel'oiiLi. An Asherite, father of Ahihud (Num. a chronicle containing the events of Rehoboam’s 
27). reign (2 Chr. xii. 15).— 2. The son of Shechaniah, 

Shel'omitll. 1. The daughter of Dibri of the among the descendants of Zeinibbabel (1 Chr. iii, 
tribe of Dan (Lev. xxiv, 11),— 2. The daughter of 22). He was keeper of the east gate of the city, 
Zembbabel (1 Chr. iii. 19).— S. Chief of the Izhar- and assisted Nehemiah in restoring the wall (Neh, 
ites (1 Chr. xxiii. 18).— 4. A descendant of Eliezer iii. 29).— 8. Ancestor of Ziz«i a prince of the tribe 
the son of Moses, in the reign of David (1 Chr* of Simeon (1 Chr. iv, 37). Perhaps the same as 
xxvi. 25, 26, 28),— 5. A Gershonite, son of Shimei Shimei 6,-4. Son of Joel a Reubenite ; peibaps 
(I Chr. xxiii. 9). “Shimei” is probably a mistake, the same as SHEM/n (1 Chr. v. 4).— 5. Son of 
—6. According to the present text, the sons of Hasshub, aMemrite Levitc (1 Chr. ix. 14 ; Neh. xi. 
Sbelondtli, with the son of Josiphiah at their head, 15).— 6. Father of Obadiah, or Abda, a Levite (I 
returned from Babylon with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 10). Chr. ix. 16).— 7. Son of Elizaphan, and chief of 
Thei'e appeal’s, however, to be an omission, and the his house in the reign of David (1 Chr. xv. 8, 11). 
true reading is probably, “ Of the sons of Bani, —8. A Levite, son of Nethaneel, and also a scribe 
Shelomith the son t>f Josiphiah.” in the time of David (1 Chr. xxiv. 6).— 9. The 

Shel'omoth. The same ns Shelomith 3 (1 Chr, eldest son of Obed-edom the Gittite (1 Chr. xxvi, 
xxiv. 2'2}. ^ ^ 4, 6, 7).— 10. A descendant of JeHuthun the singer 

Shelu'miel. 'I’he son of Zurishaddai, and prince who lived in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr, xxix. 
of tlie ti’ibe of Simeon at the time of the Exodus 14).— 11 . One of the sons of Adonikam who re- 
(Nnin. j. 6, ii. 12, vii. 36, 41, x. 19). turned with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 13).— 12. One of the 

Shem. Tlie eldest son of Noah, bom (Geh. v. “ heads” whom Ezra sent for to his camp by the 
32) when his father had attained the age of 500 river of Ahava, for the purpose of obtaining Levitos 
years. He was 98 years old, mairied, and childless, and ministers for the IVmple from the place Ca- 
nt the time of the Flood. After it, he, with his siphia” (Ezr. viii. 16),— 18. A priest ol’ the family 
father, brotheis, sisters-inJaw, and wife, received the of Harim, who put awnv his foreign wife at Ezra^s 
blessing of God (ix. 1), and entered into the cove* bidding (Ezr, x, 21).— 14. A layman of Israel, son 
nant. Two years afterwards he became the father of another Harim, who also had mai’ried a foreigner 
of Arphaxad (xi. 10), and other childien were bom (Ezr. x. 31).— 15. Son of Delaiah the son of Mehe- 
to him subsequently. With the help of his brother tabeel, a prophet in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 
Japheth, he gover^ the nakedness of their father ■ vi. 10).— 16. The head of a priestly house who 
which Canaan and Ham did not care to hide. In signed the covenant with Nehemmh (Neh. x. 8), 
the prophecy of Noah which is connected with this His family went up with Zenibbabel, and were re- 
incideiit (ix. 25-27), the first blessing falls on presented in the time of Joiakim by .lehonathan 
Shem. He died at the age of 600 years. Assuming (Neh. xii. 6, 18). Probably the same who is men- 
tliat the yeai-s ascribed to the patriarchs in the tioned again in Neh. xii, 35.— 17. One of the 
present copies of the Hebrew Bible are correct, it princes of Judah at the time of the dedication of 
appeal's tliat Methuselah, who in his 6 rst 243 yeais the Wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 34).— 18. One 
wfis contemporai*y with Adam, had still nearly 100 of the choir on the same occasion (Neh. xii. 36).— 
yeai-s of his long life to run after Shem was born. 19. A piiest who blew a trumpet on fhe same oc- 
And when Shem died, Abraham was 148 years old, cation (Neh. xii. 42).— 20. Shemaiah the Nehe- 
and Isaac had been 9 years man-ied. The portion laniitc, a false prop'het in tlie time of Jeremiah 
of the earth occupied by the descendants of Shem (Jer. xxix. 24-32).— 21. A Levite in the reign of 
(x. 21-31) inter-sects the portions of Japheth and .Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii, 8) —22. A I^evite in 
Ham, and 8ti*et<-hes in an uninterrupted line from the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. 15),— 28. A 
the Mediterranean Sea to the Indian Ocean. Be- Levite in the reign of Josiah, who assisted at the 
ginning at its north-western extremity with Lydia, solemn passov^>r (2 Chr. xxxv, 9).— 24. The father 
it includes Spin (Aram), Chaldaea (Aiphaxad), of Uiijah of Kirjath-jearim (Jer. xxvi. 20).— 26. 
pai-ts of Aft'.yria (Asshur), of Persia (Elamj, and of The father of Delaiah (Jer. xxxvi. 12). 
the Arabian Peninsula (Joktan), Shemari'ah. 1. One of the Bt*njamite warriors 

Skem'a. One of the towns of the south of Judah who came to David at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 5).— 2. 
(.Josh. XV. 26). In the list of, the towns of Simeon One of the family of Harim, a layman of Israel, 
selected from those in the south of Judah, Sheba who put away his foreign wife in the time of Ezra 
takes the place of Shema, probably by an error of (Ezr. x. 323.-8. One of the family of Bani, 
transcription or a change of pronunciation. iiiidei- the same ciixjura stances as the preceding 

Sham'a. 1. A Reubenite, ancestor of Bela (1 (Ezr, x. 41). 

Chr. V. 8).— 2. Son of Eipaal (1 Chr. viii. 13). ShemeW. King of Zebedm, and ally of the 
Proliably the same as Shimhi.— 8. One of those king of Sodom when he was attacked by the north- « 
who stood at Ezra's right hand when he read the eastern invaders under Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 2). 
Law to the people (Neh. viii, 4). Sham'er. The owner of the hill on which the 

Shem'aah. A Benjamite of Gibeah, and father dty of Samaria was built (1 K, xvi. 24), and after 
«f Ahiezer and Joash (l Chr. xii. 3). whom it was called Shomeron by its founder Otnri 

Shemai'ah. 1. A prophet in the oeign of Re- who bought the site for two silver talents, 
hoboam. When the king had assembled 180,000 Shem'ida. A son of Gilead (Num. xxvi. 82; 
men of Benjamin and Judah to reconquer the Josh. xvii. 2). ^ 
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Sllim'idali. *Shemida the son of Gileod (1 Obr. 
rii. 19). 

Bhesii^lteB, tilie. The deerendantsof Shemida 
the son of Gilefui (Num. xxvi. 32). Th^ obtained 
their lot among the male childien of Manasseh 
(Jorth. xvii. 2). 

Shem'initll. The title of Ps. vi. is : To the 
chief Musician on Neginoth upon Shrtnmith,” or 

the eighth/* as the margin of the A. V. has it. 
A similar direction is found in the title of Ps. xii. 
(comp. 1 Chr. xv. 21). The LXX. in both pas- 
sages I'endei-s lir^p rvs and the Vulgate 

pro octavd. The Geneva Version gives “ upon the 
eighth tuni.” Most llabbiuicnl writers, as Kashi 
and Aben Ezi’a, follow the Targnm on the Psalms 
in regarding it ns a hai*}) w^h eight strings ; but 
this has no foundation, and depends upon a mis- 
construction of I Chr. xx”. 21. Gesenius says it 
denotes the husSf in opposition to Alamoth (1 Chr. 

XV. 20), wliioh siguities the treble. Others, with 
the author of Shiite Uoufgihhoi'iin^ interpiet, “ the 
sheminith” as the octave. It seems most probable 
that Sheminith denotes a certain air known os the 
eighth, or a certain key in which the Psalm was to 
he sung. 

Shemi'ramoth. 1. A Levite of the second degree, 
in the choir foinied by David (1 Chr. xv. 18, 20, 

XVI. 5).— 2. A Levite in the reign of Jehoshnphat 
(2 Chr. xvti. H), 

Shemitio Languages and Writing. Intro- 
duction, §§1-0. — 1. The expi essioriK, Shemitic 
family/* and “ Shemitio languages,*' are based, as , 
is well known, on a leforence to Gen, x. 21 seqq. 
Subsequently, the obvious inaccuracy of the ix- 
prftssion has led to nn attenq^ to substitute others, 
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such as Western Asiatic, or Syro-Arahio^this 
a happily chosen designation, as bringing at once 
before us the two geographical exti’emea of thin 
family of languages. But the eai'lier, tbongh in* 
correct one, has maintained its giound : and for pur> 
poses of convenience we shall continue to use it. 
2. It is im})ossible to lay down with acouraoy the 
boundaiies of the area, occupied by the tribes em** 
ploying so-called Shemitic dialects. For general 
purposes^ the highlands of Ai'menia may be taken 
as the Northern boundary— the river Tigiis and the 
ranges beyond it ns the Eastei-n — and the Ked 
the Levant, and certain portions of Asia Minor as 
the Western. 3. Varietins of the great t^hemitic 
language-family are to be fouftd in use in the fol- 
lowing localities within the area named. In those 
ordinarily known ns Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, 
and Assyria, there prevailed Aramaic dialects of 
different kinds, e, g. Biblical Chaldaio— that of the 
Talcums and of the Syriac versions of Scripture — 
to which may be added other varieties of the same 
stock — such as that of the Palmyieue inscriptions — 
and of diiferant Sabian fiagmeiits. Along the Me- 
diterranean seaboard, and among the tribes settled 
in Canaan, must be placed the hoin% of the lan- 
guage of the canonical books of the Old '1 e.>t:iment, 
among which wei e interspersed some relics of that 
of the Phoenicians. In the south, amid the seclu- 
sion of Arabia, was preserved the dialect destined at 
a subsequent period so widely to surpass its sisters 
in the extent of territory over which it is spoken. 

A varietv, allied to this last, is found to have 
been domiciliated for a long time in Abyssinia. 
The Ibllfwing table is given by Ihofes8<»r M. 
Mailer:— 
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TAvifig languages, Dead Ixinguages Classes. 

Dialects of Arabic Ethiopic \ Arabic, or 

„ Aralunic Himyaritlc Inscriptions ) Southern. 

I Biblical Hebrew ] Hebraio, 

the Jews < Samaritan (Pentatt’ucb) . . > 

( CarthuKiniiin, I’hcK'niciaii inscriptions I Middle. 

) Chaldee (Masora, 'Falniud, 'ruigum, Biblical Cliuldec>) ... 1 Aramaic, 

Syriac (Peshito, 2nd cent. a.i>.) 

Cuneiform Jiiscriptions of Babylon and Nineveh | Norlbem, 


Thc'ie is much that is probable in the notion held 
by more than one scholar, that tho spoken dialect j 
of the JShenntic tribes external to Arabia (in the j 
earliest periods of their history) closely re-sembled, ! 
or was in fact a better variety of Aramaic. 4, The ' 
history of the .Shetmtic people tells us of various _ 
movements undertaken by them, but supplies no 
remai kahle instances of their assimilating. Thougb j 
carrying with them their language, in.stitutions, j 
and habits, they arc not found to have struck root, 
but remained stiangei-s and exotics in seveial in- 
stances, passing away without traces of their occup- 
ancy. And the .same inveterate isolation .still 
characterizes tribe.s of the race, when on new soil. 
5. The peculiar elements of the Shemitic chanicter 
will be found to have exercised considerable influ- 
ence on their litejatuie. Indeed, accordance is, 
^ddom more close, than in the case of the Shemitic 
race (where not checked by exteiml causes), between 
the generic type of thought, and its outward ex 
pression. Like other languages, this one is mainly j 
resolvable into monosyllabic primitives. These mo- j 
nosyllabic piimitives may still be traced in par- 
ticles, and words least exposed to the ordinary causes 
of variation. But diffeienoes ti e observable in the 


principal parts of speech — the verb and the noun. 
Secondaiy notions, and those of relation, aiT grouped 
round the primary ones nf moaning in a single 
woixj, susceptible of various intemal changes ai-cord- 
ing to the particular requirement. Another leading 
peculiarity of this branch of languages, is the ab- 
M>nce (save in the cn.se of proper names) of com- 
jKiund words — to which the sister family is indebted 
for so much life and variety. In the Shemitic 
family — agglutination, not logical sequence — inde- 
jiendeiit roots, not compound appiopriate derivations 
from the same root, are used to express respectively 
a train of thought, or different modifications of a 
particular notion. 

§§ 6-13. Hebrew Lanoct age. — Period of 
Growth.— 6. The Hebrew language is a branch of 
the so-called Shemitic family, extending over a 
large portion of South-Western Asia.* In the north 
(or Aram, under which designation are compre- 
hended Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia), and under 
a climate partially cold and ungenial — in the cloee 
proximity of tribes of a different origin, not un* 
frequently m^tera by conquest — the Shemitic dlit* 
lect became in plains harsher, and Its general clia 
racter less pura and distinct. Towards the south, 
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opposite censes contributed to mtdntain the Ian* 
guage in its puiity. Originally, the language of 
the Hebrews presented moi’e affinities with the 
Aramaic, in accoi'dance with their own family ac- 
counts, which bring the patriaitshs from the N.E.,—* 
more directly from northern Mesopotamia.— 7. Two 
questions, in direct connexion wirii the early move- 
ments of the ancestors of the subsequent Hebrew 
nation, have been discussed with gi*eat earnestness 
by many writei-s — the first bearing on the causes 
whicdi set the Teiuchite family in motion towards 
the south and west ; the second, on the origin and 
language of the tribes in possession of Canaan at 
the arrival of Abraham. Scripture only tells us 
that, led in a way r^hich they knew not, chosen 
Shcmitic wandei'ers of tlie lineage of Arphaxad, set 
forth on the journey frnuglit with such enduring 
consequences to the history of the world, as re- 
coi'ded in Scriptuie, in its second stage of pi'o- 
gress. There is nothing un reasonable in the 
thought, that the movement of 1'erah from Ur of 
the Chaldees was •caused by Divine suggestion, 
acting on a mind ill at ease in the neighbourhood 
of Cushite thought and habits. The leading par- 
ticulars of that memomble journey ai’e preserved to 
us in Scripture, which is also distinct upon the 
liict, that the new comers and the early settlers in 
Canaan found no difficulty in conversing. On wffiat 
grounds is the undoubted similarity of the dialect 
of the Tcrachites, to that of the occujmnts at the 
lime of their immigration, to be explained ? Of 
the origin of its earliest occupants, history rccoixls 
nothing certain. Some claim tor the early inha- 
bitants of Asia Minor a Japhetian origin. Others 
adirm the descent of these e.irly tribes from I^ud, 
the fourth sou of Sliem. — 8. Anotlicr view is that 
put forward by our countryman Hnwlinson, mid 
shaied by other scholars. “ Eithei' from ancient 
monuments, or from tradition, or from the dialects 
now sjioken by their descendants, we are authoiised 
to iufei that at some very remote period, before the 
rise of the Shemitic or Arian nations, a great 
Scythic" ( = Hamitic) “population must have 
overspread Europe, Asia, and Africa, speaking lan- 
guages all more or less dissimilar in their vocabul- 
ary, but possessing in common certain organic 
characteristics of grammar and conytruction.** 
And this statement would appear, in its lending 
features, to be historically sound. As was to be 
anticipated, both ft-om its importance and from 
its extreme obscurity, few subjects connected with 
Biblical antiquities have been more warmly dis- 
cussed than the origin of the Caiiaanitish occupanta 
of Palestine. Looking to the authoi itative records 
(Gen. ix. 18, x. 6, 15-20) there would seem to be 
no reason for doubt as to the Hamitic origin of 
these tribes. Nor can the singular accordances dis- 
cernible between the language of these Canaanitish 
(= Hamitic) occupants and the Shemitic family be 
justly pleaded in bar of this view of the origin 
of the foimer. “ If we examine the invaluable 
ethiiogiaphy of the Book of Genesis we shall find 
that, while Ham is the brother of Shem, and there- 
fore a relationship between his descendants and 
the Shemitic nations fully recognised, the Hamites 
are described as those who previously occupied the 
different countries intp which the Aramaean race 
afterwaids forced their way. Thus Senpture (Gen. 
X. seqq.) attributes to tJie race of Ham JJot only the 
aboriginal population of Canaan, with its wealthy 
and civilised communities on the coast, but also the 


mighty empii*e8 of Babylon and Nineveh, the rich 
kingdoms of Sheba and Havilah in Aiul^a Felix, 
and the wonderful mlm of Egypt. There is every 
reason to believe — indeed in some cases the proof 
amounts to demonstration— that all these Hamitic 
nations spoke languages which differed only dia- 
lectically from those of the Syro- Arabic family.* — 
9. Connected with this subject of the relationship 
discernible among the early Noachidae is that of the 
origin and extension of tlie art of writing among 
the Shemites^ the branch with which we are at pi'e- 
sent concerned. The question would seem to be, in 
the case of the Terachite branch of the Shemitic 
stock;, did they acquire the art of writing from the 
Phoenicians, or Egyptians, or Assyrians — or was it 
evolved from given elements among themselves? 
[WmTiNa.] — 10. Between the dialects of Aram 
and Arabia, that of the Teraebites occupied a middle 
place. The dialect which we are now consider- 
ing has been ordinarily designated as that of the 
Hebrews, rather than of the Israelites. Probably 
the tenn “Hebrews” should be regarded as de- 
signating all the Shemitic-speaking tribes which 
had migmted to the south from the other side of 
the Euphrates ; and in that case might have been 
applied by the earlier inhabitants of Canaan. — 

11. Many causes, all obvious and intelligible, com- 
bine to make difficult, if not impossible, any formal 
or detached account of the Hebrew language, an- 
terior to its assuming a written shape. The extant 
remains of Hebrew literatuie are destitute of any 
impoi-tant changes in language, during the period 
from Moses to the C^iptivity. A cerfeiin and intel- 
ligiWe amount of pi ogress, but no considerable or 
lemarkable difference J(according to one school), is 
really observable in the language of the Pentateuch, 
the Books of Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, tlie 
Kings, the Psalms, or the prophecies of Isaiah, 
Hosea, Amos, Joel, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and 
Jeremiah — widely separated from each other by 
time as are many of these writings. At the first 
sight, and to modern judgment, much of this ap-* 
pears strange, and possibly untenable; hut an ex- 
planation of the dirticulty is sought in the unbroken 
residence of the Hebrew people, without removal or 
molestation. An additional illustiation of the im- 
munity from change is to be drawn fioni the his- 
tory of the other branches of the Shemitic stock. — 

12. Moreover, is it altogether a wild conjecture to 
assume as not impossible, the formation of a sacr*J 
language among the chosen people, at so niarkec t 
period of their history as that of Moses? EucL t 
language would be the sacred and learned one — that 
of the tew — and no clearer proof of the limited hold 
exercibed by this classical Hebrew on the oi dinary 
language of the people can be required than its 
rap'd withdiawal, after the Captivity, before a lan- 
guage composed of dialecfct hitherto disregardwi, but 
still living in popular use. — 13. A few remarks 
may not be out of place here with refei'ence to 
some leading linguistic })eciiliarities in dillereni 
books of the 0. T. Fcr ordinary purposes the old 
division into the golden and silver ages is sufficient. 
A detailed list of peculiarities ob^i'vablc in the 
Pentateuch is given by Scholz, divided under lexical, 
grammatical, and syntactical heads. With tlie style 
of the Pentateuch that of Joshua very closely cor* 

ponds. In the Book of Ruth the style points tc 
an earlier date, the asseiied Aramaisms being pro- 
bably relics of the populai' dialect. The same lin- 
guistic peculiarities are observable in the Books of 
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Sainttel, Thf Books of Job niid EccJesiast^s con- 
tam ttiaiiy asserted Aramaisms, which have been 
pleaded in support of a late origin of these two 
poems. In the case of the firet, is argued (on 
the other side) that these peculiarities are not to be 
considered so much poetical ornaments as ordinary 
explosions and usages of the eaily Hebrew lan- 
guage. As respects the Book of Kccle^iastes, in 
many instances the peculiarities of style seem rather 
reteiable to the secondary Hebrew of a late period 
of Hebrew history than to an Aramaic origin. In 
addition to rougliiiess of diction, 8o-calle<l Ara- 
maisms are to be found in tlie remains of Jonah 
and Hosea, and expressions closely allied in those 
of Amos. This is not the case in the writings '•of 
Nahum, Zephaniah, and Habakkuk, and in the still 
later ones of the minor pioplifts; the treasures of 
past times, which filled tlieir lieaita, served as 
models of style. In the case oi‘ Kzekiel, Jewish 
critics have sought to assign its peculiarities of 
style and expi ession to a secondary Hebrew origin. 
The peculiaiities of language in Daniel belong to 
another field of inquiry ; and under impartial con- 
sideration more difiicnlties may be found to dis- 
appear, as in the case of those with legard to the 
asserted Greek words. With these exceptions, few 
traces of dialects arc discernible in the small re- 
mains still extant, for the most part composed in 
Judah and Jerusalem. The Aramaic elemouts are 
most plainl)% observable in the remains of some of 
the less educated writers. The general style of He- 
orew prose literature is plain and simple, but lively 
and pictorial, and rising with tlie subject, at times, to 
considerable elevation. But the i-equisite elevation of 
|X)etical composition led to tlTe inti odnction of many 
expressions which we do not cc^monly find in He- 
brew prose literature. For the origin and existence 
of these we must look especially to th* Aramaic. 
But from the earliest pciiod of tlie existence of a 
literature among the Hebrew people to B.C. 600, 
the Hebrew language continued singulaily exempt 
from change. From that period the Ilebrew dialect 
will l»e found to give way before the Aramaic. 

§§ 14-19. Aramaic Language. — Scholastic 
Period. — 14. 'J’he language ordinarily called Ara- 
maic is a dialect of the great Shemitic family, de- 
riving its name fiom the district over which it wius 
spoken, Aram = the high or hill lijuhtry (as Canaan 
= the low country). In general pra<;tice Aram 
was divided into Eastern and Western. The dia- 
lects of these two districts were severalb' called 
Ohaldaic and Syriac — designations not happily 
chosen, but, as in the case of Shemitic, of too long 
currency to be changed without great inconveni- 
ence. The eastern boundary of the Shemitic lan- 
guages is obscure; but this much may be sately 
assumed, that this family had its earliest settle- 
ment on the upper basin of tlie Tigris, from which 
extensions weie doubtless miide to the south. — 
15. Without entering into the discussions respect- 
ing the exact piopriety of the expressions, it will 
be sufficient to follow the ordinary division of the 
Aramaic into the Chaldaic or Eastern, and the 
Western' or Syiiac dialects. (1.) The earliest ex- 
tant fragments are the well-known ones to be found 
at Dan. ii. 4— vii. 28; Ezr. iv. 8— vi. 18, vii. 12-26; 
Jcr. X. 11. Affinities are to be traced, without dif- 
ficulty, between these fiagments, which differ a^in 
111 some veiy marked particular from the earliest 
rai^ums. (2.) The 8yro-Chaldaic originals of 
sareral of the Ajiocryphal bookti aie lost ^ many 
Con. D. B. 


Hebraisms were engrafted on tlie Aramaic as spoken 
by the Jews, but the dialect of the earlier Targume 
contains a perceptibly smaller amount of such ad- 
mixture than later compilations. (3.) The lan- 
guage of the Gemaras is extremely composite —that 
of the Jerusalem Gemara being less pure than that 
of Babylon, Still lower in the scale are those 
of the fast-expiring Samaritan dialect and that of 
Galilee. (4.) The curious book Zohar, among its 
foreign additions, contains very many from the 
Arabic. (5.) The Masora, brief and symbolk'nl, is 
chiefly remarkable for what may be . called ver- 
nm iiJar jieculiarilies. (6.) The Ohi'istian or ecclesi- 
astical Aramaic is that ordinarily known as Syriac— 
the laiignage of early Ghristiiuyty, as Hebrew and 
Arabic, respectively, of the Jewish religion and 
Mahometanism, a. The dialect of Galilee appeals 
to have been marked by confusion of ^otters — and 
D with p — and aphaeresis of thw guttural — a 
habitr of connecting words otherwise ae|>arate — care- 
lessness about vowel-sounds, — and the substitution 
of ^ final for IH. 6. The Samaritan dialect apjiears 
to have been a compound of the vulgar Hebrew 
with Aramaic. A confusion of the mute lottei-s, 
and also of the gutturals, with a preriilection for 
the letter has been noticed. c. the dialect 
called that of Jerusalem or Judea, between which 
and the purer one of the Babylonish Jews so many 
invidious distinctions have been drawn, seems to 
have been variable, from frequent changes among 
the inhabitants — and aliio to have contained a large 
amount of words different from those in use in 
Babylonia — besides being somewhat incorrect in its 
orthogiaphy. The small amount of real difference 
between the two branches of Aramaic has been 
oflen urged as an argument for making any divi- 
sion superfluou But it has been well observed 
by Fiirst, that each is animatc*d by a v^ry different 
spirit. The chief relics of Chaldaic, or Eastern 
Aramaic — the Targums — are filled with traditionai 
faith in the varied pages of Jewish history. 
Western Aramaic, or Syriac literature, on the othej 
hand, is essentially Christian. Accordingly, the 
tendency and linguistic character of the first is 
essentially Hebrew, that of the second Hellenic. 
One is full of Hebraisms, the other of Hellenisms. — 
16. Pei haps few lines of demarcation are triuwl 
with gieater difficulty than those by which one 
age of a language is separated fiom another. This 
is icmaikably the case in respect of the cessation 
of the Hebrew, and the ascendancy of the Aramaic, 
or, as it may be put, in respect of the date at which 
the period ofgiowth terminates, and that of exposi- 
tion and scholasticism begins, in the literature of 
the chosen people. — 17. In the scholastic period, of 
which we now treat, the schools of the prophets ’ 
were succeeded by “ houses of inquiry.” Two 
ways only of extending the blessings hence deriv- 
able, seem to have ineseiited themselves to the na- 
tional mind by commentaiy (tar(fum) ahd inquiry 
{derash). In the tiist of these — Targumic litera- 
ture, but limited openings occurred for cidtical 
studies; in the second, still fewer. The vast store- 
house of Hebrew thought reaching \hix)Ugh so 
many centuries — known by the name of the Tab 
mud — and the collections of a similar nature called 
the Midrashim, extending in the case of the first, 
dimly but tangibly, from the period of the Otj)- 
tivity to the times of Rabbi Asher — the closer of 
the Talmud (a.d. 426), contain comparatively few 
accessions to linguistic knowledge.- 18. Of the 
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other main division of the Aramaic language-- the 
Wistern or Syriac dialect — ^the earliest existing 
document is the Peshito version of the Sciiptoies, 
which not iropmbably belongs to the middle of the 
second centuiy. The Syrian dialect is thickly 
studded with foreign words — Arabic, Peraian, 
Cireek, and Latin, especially with the thii'd. A 
comparison of this dialect with the ii'astern branch 
will show that they are closely allied in all the 
most important peculiarities of gmmmar and syn- 
tax, as well as in their store of onginril words — the 
true standaM in linguistic researches. — 19. The 
Clialdaic paraphrases of Scripture are exceedingly 
valuable for the light which they throw on Jewish 
manueia and customs, and the meaning of passages 
othei*wise obscure, as likewise for many happy ren- 
derings of the original text. But they are valuable 
also on higher reasons — the Christian interpretation 
put by their authore on controverted passages. 
A comparative estimate is not yet attainable, as 
to what in 1’avgumic literature is the pure expi*es- 
sion and develop^uent of the Jewish mind, and what 
is of foreign growth. But, ns has been said, the 
'i’argums and kindi’cd writings are of considerable 
dogmatical and exegetical value; and a similar good 
work has been effected by means of the cognate 
dialect, Western Aramaic or Syriac. Fi-oin the 
3rd to the 9th century, Syidac was ' to a great part 
of Asia — what in their spheres Hellenic Greek and 
mediaeval Latin have respectively been — the one 
ecclesiastical language of the district named. 

§§ 20-»24. Arabic Language. — Period of 
Revival. — 20. 'Fhe early population of Arabia, 
ita antiquities and peculiarities, liave been de- 
Mjribed under Arabia. We find Arabia occupied 
by a confluence of tiibes, the leading one of un- 
doubted Ishmaclitibh descent — the others of the 
seed or lineage of Abraham, and blended by alli- 
ance, language, neighbourliood, and habits. Before 
these any aboriginal inhabitants must have disap- 
peaied. We have seen that the peninsula of Arabia 
lay in the track of Cushite civilization, in its sup- 
posed return -course towards the north-east. Theie 
may now be found abundant illustration of the rela- 
tionship of the Himyai’itic with the early Shemitic ; 
and the language of the Ehkili (or Mahrah) pre- 
sents us with the singular phenomenon of a dialect 
loss Arabic than Hebrew, and possessing close 
alb’nity with the Ghez, or Ethiopian. — 21. The 
affinity of the Ghez (Cush ? the sacred language 
of Ethiopia) with the Shemitic has been long le- 
marked, fn its lexical peculiarities, the Ghez is 
.said to resemble the Aramaic, in its grammatical 
the Arabic. I'he alphabet is very curious, differing 
from Shemitic alphabets in the number, older, and 
name and form of the letters, by the direction of 
the writing, and especially by the form of vowel nota- 
tion. — 22. Intemal evidence demonstrates that the 
Arabic language, at the time when it first appears 
on the field of history, was being _ “ eveloped 

in its 1 ‘emote and barren (leuinsuiar home. A well- 
known legend speaks of the present Arabic language 
as being a fusion of different dialects, effect^ by 
the inhe 6f Koreish settled round Mecca, and the 
reputed wardens of the Caaba. In any case, the 
lUH-amount purity of the ICoreishite dialect is as- 
serted by Arabic writers on giammai*. But the 
J^ognition of the Koran, as the ultimate standard 
in linguistic as in religious matters, established in 
Arabic judgment the superior purity of the Ko- 
veislute dialect. That the Anibs possessed a litera- 


ture anteiior to the birth of Mohammed, and 
pressed in a language mai'k^ with many grain 
matical peculiarities, is beyond doubt. Even ht 
our own times, soholai’s have seemed unwilling 
altogether to abandon the legend— how at the fair 
of OcAdh goods and ti’aflic — wants and profit— 
were alike neglected, while hards contended amid 
their listening countrymen, anxious for such a ver- 
dict as should entitle their lays to a place among 
the Moallakat, the Avad^/tara of the Caaba, or 
national temple at Mecca. But the appearance of 
Mohammed put an end for a season to commerce 
and baiHlic contests ; nor was it until the work of 
conquest was done that the faithful resumed the 
pdrsuits of peace. The earliest reliable relics of 
Arabic literature are only fragments, to' be found 
in what has come dbwn to us of pre-Islamite com- 
positions. And various arguments have been put 
forward against the probability of the present form 
of these remains being their original one. Their 
obscurities, it is contended, are less those of age 
than of individual style, while their unifonnity of 
language is at variance with the demonstrably late 
cultivation and ascendancy of the Koreishite dialect. 
Anotlier, and not a feeble ai'gument, is the utter 
absence of allusion to the early leligion of the 
Arabs. It is not within the scope of this sketch to 
touch upon the theological teaching of the Koran, 
its objects, sources, merits, or deficiencies. But its 
style is very peculiar. Assuming that it represents 
the best forms of the Koreishite dialect about the 
middle of the 7 th century, we may say of the 
Koran, that its linguistic approached its leligious 
supremacy. The Koran may be charnctei ized as 
marking the transition from versification to prose, 
from poetiy to eloquence. — 23. With ragaul to the 
value of Arabic in illustration, two different judg- 
ments obLiin, According to one, all the lexical 
riches and grammatical varieties of the Shemitic 
family are to be found combined in the Arabic. — 
24. Another school tnaintiiins veiy different opinions. 
The comparatively recent date (in their present 
form at least) and limited amount of Arabic rc- 
maiii.s are pleaded against its claims ns a standard 
of reference in respect of the, Hebrew. Its verbal 
copiousness, elaborate mechanism, subtlety of 
thought, wide and diversified fields of literature, 
cannot be called in question. But it is urged (and 
colourably) that iU riches are not all pure metal, 
and that no groat attention to etymology has been 
evinced by native writers on the language. Un- 
doubtedly schools such as that of Albert 3chultens 
(d. 1730) have unduly exalted the value of Arabic 
in illustration ; but in what may be designated as 
I the field of lower criticism its importance cannot be 
disputed. 

§§ 25-32. Structure of the Shemitic Lan- 
guages. — 25. Tlie quc.stioh as to whether any 
large amount of primitives in tlie Shemitic lan- 
guages is fairly deducible from imitaticn of sounds, 
has been answered very differently by high authori- 
ties. Gesenius thought instances of onomatopoeia 
veiy rare in extant remains, although ^probablv 
more numerous at an early period. Hoffmann s 
judgment is the same, in respect of Western Ara- 
maic. On the other hand, Renan qualifies his ad- 
mission of the identity of numerous Shemitic and 
Japhetian primitives by a suggestion that the.se, for 
the most part, may be assigned to bilitcral werds, 
oiiginating in the imitation of the simplest and 
most obvious sormds. But more prob-Jbly **the 
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460 or 500 roots which remain as the constituent 
elements in difiei'ent families of^^languageB tire not 
inteijections, nor are* fliey imitations. They ai*e 
phoMtu) types, produced by a power inherent in 
Human nature.'* — 26, The deeply curious iuquh-y, 
as to the extent of affinity still discernible between 
Shemitic and Japhetian i*oots, belongs to another 
article. Kothing in the Scripture which heaia upon 
the subject can be fairly pleaded against such an 
alKnity being possible. But in treating the Shemitic 
languages in connexion with Scriptuie, it is most 
prudent to turn away from this tempting held of in* 
quiry to the consideration of the simple elements — 
the primitives — the true base of every language,.^n 
that these, rather than the mechanism of gi ammar 
are to be legardcd as exponei^ of internal spirit 
and character. — 27. > Humboldt has named two 
viTy remarkable points of ditierence between the 
Japhetian and Shemitic language*families. The 
first peculiaiity is the triliteral loot (as tlie lan- 
guage is at present known) — the second the expi-es- 
sion of significations by consonants, and relations 
by V0W0I.S — both foiming j>art of the flexions 
within words, so remarkable in the Shemitic family. 
In the opinion of the same scholar, the prevalent tri- 
literal root was substituted for an earlier or bilitcral, 
as being found impracticable and obscure in use. 
Traces of this survive in the rudest, or Aramaic, 
branch, where what is pronounced as one syllable, 
in the Hebiew forms two, and in the more elabo- 
rate Arabic three — e.g. ktal, katal, katala. It is 
needless to say that much has been wiitten on 
the question of this peculiarity being original or 
secondary. A writer amoijg om*8elves has thur 
stated the case: — “An uniforn^ root -formation by 
three letteis or two syllables developed itself out of 
Tiie original monosyll.ibic state by the addition of a 
third letter. This tendency to eiilarg?meut pre- 
sents itself in the Indo-Germanic also: but thera 
is this difference, that in the latter monosyllabic 
roots remain besides those that have lieen enlarged, 
while in the other they have almost disappeared.*’ 
In tins judgment most will agree. — 28, We now 
approach a question of gieat interest. Was the art 
of writing invented by Moses and his contempo- 
raries, orfioin wli.it source did the Hebraw nation 
acquire it ? It can hardly be doubted that the art 
of writing was known to the Isi^clitcs in the time 
of Moses. Great ditleience of opinion has piovailed 
as to w'hich of the Shemitic jieoples may justly 
claim the invention of letters. As has been said, 
the award to the Phoenicians, so long unchallenged, 
is now practically set aside. A more probable 
theory would seem that which represents letters as 
having passed from the Egyptfaus to the Phoe- 
nicians and Hebrews. Either people may have .nc- 
quired this igcomplishincnt from the same soiirw, 
at the same time and independently — or one may 
have piccedcd the other, and subsequently impaited 
the acquisition. As the Hebrew and Phoenician 
alphabets do correspond, and the character is less 
Phoenician than Hebiew, the latter people would 
seem to have been the first possessors of this accom- 
plishment, and to have impaited it subsequently to 
the Phoenicians. The theory (now almost passed 
into a general belief) of an early uniform language 
overapreading Uie range of countiies comprehended 
in Gen. x., ^rves to illustrate this question. Ac- 
cording to the elaliorate analysis of Lepsius, the 
original alphabet of the language-family, of which ; 
the Shemitic foimed a part, stood follows 


OwUnnHt. Gututnkt 

Aleph A . Both -f Gimel -p Oatoth om Media 

. Vav + Heth -f Teth a Aspirates 

GhainssO + tt Fe Kuph -f Tau » Tenues 

As the pi'ocesses of enunciation became more da* 
licate, the liquids Lamed, Mem, Nun, wens appa- 
rently interposed as the third row, with the original 
S, Samech, from which were derived Zain, Tsaddi, 
and Shin — Caph (soft A), from its limited ftinctiont^ 
is ap|jarently of later growth ; and the separate ex- 
istence of Ke»h, in many languages, is demonstrably 
of comparatively recent date, as distinguished fi'om 
the kindred sound Lamed. In the one letter yet to 
be mentioned — Yod — as in Kuph and Lamed, the 
same scholar finds remains of* the ancient vowel 
strokes, which carry us back to the early sylla* 
harm, whose existence he maintains with gi'eat foitie 
and learning. — 29. The histoiy of the formation of 
the written charactera among the Hebrews is .dis- 
cu.ssed in the ailicle Writing, The history of 
the charactera, ordinarily used in the Syriac (or 
Western) branch of the Aramaic filtnily, is blended 
with that of those used in Judea. Like the square 
characters, they were derived from the old Phoeni- 
cian, but passed throngh some intermediate stages. 
'Pile first variety is that known by the name of 
Estrangelo — a heavy cumbrous character said to be 
deri\'ed fiom the Greek (TTpoyydkoff but more 
probably from two Arabic words signifying the 
writing of the Go6])el. It is to be found in use in the 
very oldest documpnt.s. Concurrently with this, 
re tiaces of the existence of a smaller and more 
cursive character, very much resembling it. 'fhere 
are also other varieties, slightly difi'ering — the Nes- 
torian for example— but that in ordinaiy use, is the 
Peshitosr simple (or lineal according to some). Its 
origin is somewhat uncertain, but probably may be 
assigned to the 7th century of our era. The his- 
tory of the Arabic language has another peculiar 
feature, beyond its excessive purism, which has 
been alluded to, at firat sight, so singular among 
the dwellers in the desert. Until a comparatively 
short time before the days of Mohammed, the ait 
of writing ajipears to have been practically un- 
known. For the Himynrites guarded with jealous 
care their own peculiar character — the ** musiiad,” 
or elevated ; in itself uufitled for general use. Pos- 
sibly diffeient tribes might have jxissessed appitiaches 
to written characters ; but about the beginning of 
the 7th century, the heavy cumbrous Cufic cha- 
racter (so call^ from Cufa, the city whera it was 
most eaily used) app(>ar8 to have been generally 
adopted. It was said to have been invented by 
Miiramar-Jbn Murrat, a native of Babylonian Irak. 
— 30. As in the Hebrew and Aramaic branches, so 
in the Arab branch of the Shemitic family, various 
causes rendered desirable the intraduction of nm- 
eritical signs and vowel points, wliich took place 
towards the close of the 7th century of our era— 
not however without considerable opjrosition at the 
outset, from Shemitic dislike of mnovntion, and ad- 
dition to the roll of instruction already complete in 
ittelf. At first a simple mark or stroke, like the 
diacritical line in the^ Samaritan MSS., was adopted 
to mark unusual significations. A furthei* and 
mora advanced stage, like the diacritical points of 
the Aramaic, was the employment of a point a6oef 
the line to express sounds of a high kind, like a 
and 0 — one for feebler and lower cnes like i 

and e— and a third in the centra of the leitera fir 
those of a harsher kind, as distinguished from tlie 
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other tw0.-*-31. The reverence of the Jewe, for 
their shcietl writings, would have been outrag^ bj 
any attempts to introduce an authorittitive system 
of intei*pretation at variance with existing ones. 
To leduce the reading of the Scriptui*es to author!* 
tative and intelligible uniformity was the object of 
the Masoretes by moans of a system of vowels and 
accents. Of the names of the inventors, or the 
exact time of their introduction, nothing can be 
staled with certainty. Their use probably began 
about the sixtli century, and appears to have been 
completed about the tenth. The system has been 
earned out with far greater minuteness in the He- 
brew, than in the two sister dialects. The Arabic 
grammarians did not proceed beyond three signs for 
«, if u ; the Syriac added e and a, wliicli they re- 
present^ by figures borrowed from the Greek 
alphabet, not very much altered. Connected with 
thiais the system of accents, which is involved in 
the same obscurity of origin. But it boars rather 
on the relation of words and the members of sen- 
tences, than on the construction of individual words. 
— 32. A comparison of the Sheinitic languages, as 
known to us, presents them as very unevenly de- 
veloped. Jn their present form the Arabic is un- 
doubtedly the richest; but it would have been 
rivalled by the Hebrew had a career been v'oucb- 
safed equally long and favourable to this latter. 

Shcui'iiol. 1. Son of Ammihud, a])poiiited from 
the tribe of Simeon to divide the laud of Canaan 
(Num. xxxiv.20).— 2. Samuki, thejnophet O Chr. 
vl, 33).«— 3. Son ot Tola, aiul one of the chiefs of 
the tribe of Issachar (1 Chr. vii. 2). 

Shen. A place mentioned only in 1 Sam. vii. 
12. Nothing is known of it. 

Shen'aaar. Son of Salatliiel, or Shealtiel ( 1 Chr. 
iii. 18). , 

Sheni'r. This name occurs in Dent. iii. 9 ; 
Cant, iv, 8. Jt is an inaccurate equivalent fo’’ 
the Hebrew Sentrf the Ainoritc name for Mount 
Hermon. [Senir.] 

Slieplia'xn. A jilace mentioned only in the spe- 
cification by Moses of the eastern boundary of the 
Promised I..and (Num. xxxiv. 10, 1 1 ). The ancient 
interpreters (Taig. Pseudojon. ; Saadiah) render the 
name by Apaineia; biit it seems uncertain whether 
by this they intend the Greek city of tliat name on 
the Orontes, 50 miles below Antioch, oi whether 
they use it as a synonym of Bnuias or Dan, as 
♦Schwarz affirms. No tiace of the name appear.^, 
however, in that direction. 

Shephathi'ah. A Benjamite, father of Me- 
SIIULLAM 6(1 Chr. ix. 8). The name is properly 
SHEI>HATIAH, as in the ed. of 1611. 

Shephati'ah. 1. The fifth son of David by his 
wife Abital (2 8am. iii. 4; 1 Chr. iii. 3).-.2. The 
family of Shephatiah, 372 in number, returnetl 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 4; Neh. vii. 9). A 
sei'ond detachment of eighty, with Zebadiah at their 
head, came up with Ezm (Ezr. viii. 8j.— 3. The 
fiimily of another 8iiej)hatiah were among the 
children of Solomon’s seiwants, who came up with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 57; Neh. vii. 59).— 4. A de- 
scendant of Perez, or Pharez, the son of Judah, 
and ancestor of Athaiah (Neh. xi. 4).— 5. The son 
of Mattan ; one of the princes of Judah who coun- 
selled Zedekiah to put Jeremiah in the dungeon 
(Jer. xxxviii. 1),— .6. The Haruphite, or Hari- 
phite, one of the Benjamite warrlbrs who joined 
David in his retreat at Ziklag (1 Chr.-xii. 5).— T. 
Son ot Maachah, and chief of the Simeonites in the 
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reign of David (I Chr. xxvii. 16).— 6. Son of lo- 
lioshaphat (2 Chr. xxi. 2). 

ShepheinA. In a nomamc* state of society every 
man, from the sheikh down to the slave, is more 
or less a shepherd. The progenitors of the Jews 
in the pati’iavchal age were nomads, and then 
history is rich in scenes of pstoral life. The occu|>- 
ation of tending the fiocks was undertaken, not 
only by the sons of wealthy chiefs (Gen. xxx. 29 ff., 
xxxvii. 12 ff.), but even by their daughtei-s (Gen. 
xxix. 6fl.; Ex. ii. 19). The Egyptian captivity 
did much to implant a love of settled abode, and 
consequently we find the tribes which still retained 
a taste for shepherd life selecting their own quarter 
apart from their brethren in the Transjordanic 
district (Num. xxxii* 1 Henceforwai-d in Pa- 
lestine Proper the shepherd held a subordinate posi- 
tion. The office of the Eastern shephei d, as described 
in the Bible, was attended with much hardship, 
and even danger. He was expqi»ed to the extremes 
of heat and cold (Gen. xxxi. 40) ; his food fi equently 
consisted of the precarious supplies afforded by 
nature, such as the fruit of the “ sycamore ” or 
Egyptian fig (Am. vii. 14), the “husks” of the 
carob-tree (Luke xv. 16), and perchance the locusts 
and wild honey which suppoit^ the Baptist (Matt, 
iii. 4) ; he had to encounter the attacks of wild 
beasts, occasionally of the larger species, such as 
lions, wolves, panthers, and bears (1 Sam. xvii.34 ; 
Is. xxxi. 4; Jer. v. 6; Am. iii. 12); nor was he 
fi ee from the risk of robbers or predatory hordes 
(Gen. xxxi, 39). To meet these various foes the 
shepherd’s equipment consisted of the following 
articles ; — a mantle, made probably of sheepskin 
with the fleece on, which he turned inside out in 
cold weather, as implied in the comparison in Jer. 
xliii. 12 (/pf. Juv. xiv. 187); a scrip or wallet, con- 
taining a small amount of food (1 Sam, xvii. 40) ; 
a sling, which is still the favourite weapon of the 
Bedouin shepherd (1 Sam. xvii. 40) ; arnl, lastly, a 
staff, which served the double purpose of a weapon 
against foes, and a ciook for the management of 
tiie flock (1 Sam. xvii. 40 ; Ps. xxiii. 4 ; Zei:h. xi, 7). 
If the shepherd was at a distance fiom his home, 
he was provided with a light tent (Cant, i. 8 ; Jer. 
XXXV. 7 j, the removal of which was easily efieoted 
(Is. xxxviii. 12), In certain localities, moreover, 
towers were erected for the double purpose of spying 
an enemy at a distance, and protecting the flock: 
such towers were erect^ by Uzziah and Jotham 
(2 Chr. xxvi, 10, xxvii, 4), while their existence in 
earlier times is testified by the name Migdal-l<ider 
(Gen. XXXV, 21, A. V. “tower of Edai*;” Mic. iv. 
8, A. V. “ tower of the flock”). The routine of 
the shepherd’s duties appears to have been as fol- 
lows; — Jn the morning he led fbith his flock from 
the fold (John x. 4), which he did by going before 
them and calling to them, as is still usual in the 
East ; arrived at the pasturage, he watched the flock 
with the assistance of dogs (Job xxx, 1), and, 
should any sheep stiay, he h^ to search for it 
until he found it (Ez. xxxiv. 12 ; Luke xv. 4); he 
supplied them 'with water, either at a running 
stream or at troughs attached to wells (Gen. xxix. 
7, xxx. 38 ; Ex. ii. 16 ; Ps. xxiii. 2) ; at evening he 
brought them back to the fold, and leckoned them 
to see that none were missing, by passing them 
“ under the rod ” as they entered the door of the 
enclosure (Lev. xxvii. 32; Ez. xx. 37), checking 
each sheep as it^pa^ed, by a motion of the hand 
(Jer, xxxiii. 13) ; and, finally, he watchef the cu- 
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trvftce of the fola throughout the nteht, acting 
porter (John 3c. 3). 1’he shephercrs office thus 
required great watchfulness, particulaHj by night 
(Luke ii. 8; cf. Nah. iii. 18). It also lequired 
tenderness towards the young and feeble (Is, xl. 11), 
particularly in driving them to and from the pas- 
turage (Gen. xxxiii. 13). In large estaWishments 
there were various grades of shepherds, the highest 
being styled ‘^rulera” (Gen. xlvii, 6), or chief 
shepherds” (1 Pet, v. 4): in a royal household the 
title of abbir, ** mighty,” was bestowed on, the per- 
son who held the post (1 Sam. xxi. 7). The hatred 
of the Egyptians towards sliephei*ds (Gen. xlvi. 34) 
Tnay have been mainly due to their contempt for 
the sheep itself, which appear%to have been valued 
neither tor food nor geneially for sacrifice, the only 
district where they were offered being about the 
Natron lakes. It may have been increased by the 
memory of the Shepherd invasion. 

Shephi'. Son of Shobal, of the sons of Seir (1 
Chr. i. 40). Called also Sheimio (Gen. xxxvi. 
23'. 

She'pho. The same as SmcrHi (Gen. xxxvi. 

23) . 

Sheph'nphan. One of the sons of Bela the first- 
born of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 5). His name is 
also written Shephupham (A. V, “ Shupham,’' 
Num. xxvi. 39), Shuppim (1 Chr. vii. 12, 15), 
and Muppim (Gen. xlvi. 21). [Moppim.] 

She’rah. Daughter of Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 

24) , and foundress of the two Beth-horons, and of 
UZZEN-SIIERAH. 

Sherebi'ah. A Levite iu the time of Ezra, of 
the family of Mahli the son ^f Merari (Ezr. viii. 
13, 24). When Ezra read the Law to the people, 
Sherebiah was among the Levites who existed him 
(Neb. viii. 7). He took part in the j)salm of con- 
tVs.sion and thanksgiving which was sung at the so- 
lemn fast after the Feast of Tabernacles (Neh. ix. 4, 
5), and signed the covenant with Nehcmiah (Neh. x. 
12), He is again mentioned as among the chief oi 
the Lcvites wlio belonged to the choir (Neh, xii. 
8, 24). 

Sher'esh. Son of Machir the son of Manasseh 
by his wife Maachah (1 Chr. vii. 16). 

Sliere'zer. Propeily “Shaiezer;" one of the 
niessenger.’s .scat in the fourth ^ear of Darius by 
the jieople who had returned from the Captivity to 
inquire concerning fasting iu the fifth mouth (Zech. 
vii. 2). [Kegemmelech.] 

She'shach is a term which occurs only in Jcrc- 
m’ah (xxv, 26, li. 41), who evidently uses it as a 
synonym either for Babylon or for Babylonia. Ac- 
cording to some comraentiitors, it represents “ Ba- 
bel” on a principle well known to the later Jews — 
the substitution of lettcra according to their posi- 
tion in the alphabet, conutiiig backwards fiom the 
last letter, for those which hold the same numerical 
position, counting in the ordinai-y way. It may 
well he doubted,' however, if this fanciful practice 
is as old as Jeiemiah. Sir H. Hawliiison ha.s ob- 
served that the name of the moon-go<i, which was 
identical, or nearly so, with that of the city of 
Abraham, Ur (or Hur), might have been read in 
one of the ancient dialects of Babylon as Shishaki.*' 
Sheshach may stand for (Jr, Ur itself, the old capital, 
being taken to represent the counti y. 

sSdsWL One of the three sons of Auak who 
dwelt in Hebron (Num. xiii. 2^ and were diiven 
thence and slain by Caleb at tne head of the chil- 
dien of Judah (Josh. sv. 14 j Judg. i. 10). 
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Sheriia'n. A desdendant of Jei'ahmed! the iw 
of Hej^ron (1 Chr. ii. 31, 84, 35), 

SheshbflA'sar. The Chaldean pr Persian nama 
given to Zernbbabel, in Ezr. i. 8, 11, v, 14, 16 ; 
1 Esdr. ii. 12, 15. The Jewish tiwiition that 
Sheshbazzar is Daniel, is utterly without weightw 
[Zeeuduabel.] 

Slieth. 1. 'fhe patriarch Seth (1 Chr, i. 1 ).«m» 
fL In the A. V. of Num. xxiv. 17, the Heb. ShSiA 
is rendered as a proper name, but theie is I'eason to 
regard it as an appellative, and to translate, instead 
of ** the sons of Sheth,” ** the sons of tumult,” the 
wild warriors of Moab (comp. Jer. xlviii. 45). 

Shetha'r (Pers. “a star”).* One of the seven 
princes of Persia and Media, who had access to the 
kind’s presence, and were the hrst men in the king* 
dom, in the third year of Xerxes (Esth. i. 14), 

S^thar-Bosnai (Pers. **stai* of splendour”). 
A Persian officer of rank, having a command in the 
province “ on this side the river ” under Tatnai 
the satrap, in the reign of Dariu# Hystaspis (Ezr, 
V. 3, 6, vi. 6, 13). He joined with Tatnai and the 
Apharsnehites in trying to obstruct the progress 
of the Tem]>]e in the time of Zernbbabel, and iu 
writing a letter to Dariu.s, of which a copy is pre- 
sei-ved in Ezr. v. As regaids the name Shetliax^ 
boznai, it seems to be certainly Persian. • The first 
element of it appeal's as the name Sliethnr, one of 
the seven Pei-sian princes in Esth. i. 14, The whole 
name is not unlike Siiti-barzanes, a- Persian in the 
time of Artaxerxes Mneinou (Ctesias, 57). 

SheVa. 1. The scribe or royal secretary of 
David (2 Sam. xx. 25). He is called elsewhere 
Seratah (2 Sam. viii, 17), Bhjsha (1 K. iv. 3), 
and SiiAVSHA (1 Chr, xvi. 18).— * 2 . Son of Caleb 
lien-Hezron by his concubine Maach^^h (1 Chr. 
ii. 49). 

Shew Bread. (Ex. xxv. 30, xxxv. 13, xxxix. 
36, &c.), literally “ bread of the face” or “ faces.” 
Within the Ark it was directed that tliere should 
be a table of shittim wood, i. e. acacia^ two cubits 
n length, a cubit in breadth, and a cubit and a half 
in height, oveilaid with pure gold, and “having a 
golden crown to the border thereof round about,” 
t, e, a border or liht, in older, as we may suppose, to 
hinder that which was placed on it from by any 
accident fulling oft’. The further description of 
this table will be found in Ex, xxv. 23-30, and a 
1 epresentation of it as it existed in the Herodian 
Temple forms an interesting featura in the bas- 
lelieis within the Arch of Titus. The accuracy of 
this may, as is obvious, be trusted. It exhibits one 
striking correspondence with the prescriptions ir 
Exodus. We theie find the following words: “and 
thou shalt make unto it a border of a handbreadth 
round aliont.” In the sculptiiie of the Arch the 
hand of one of tlie .slaves who is canying the 
Table, and the border, aie of about equal breadth. 

It was thought by Philo and Clement of Alexandria 
that the Table was a symbol of the world, its four 
side.s or legs typifying the four seasons. In 2 Chr. 
fv. 19 we have mention of “ the tables ^wheroon the 
shew bread was set,” and at ver. 8 we read of So- 
lomon making ten tables. The table of the second 
Temple was carried away by Antiochus Epiphanee 
(1 Macc. i. 22), and a new one made at the refui^ 
nishing of the sanctuary under Judas Maccahaeui 
1 Macc. ivt 49), Afterwards Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus presented a magnificent table. The Table 
stood ill the sanctuaiy together with the aeveii< 
branched candlestick and the altar of iiioeuM*. 
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Every.Sabbatli twelve newly-baked loavea were put 
on it m two mwa, 'six in e^, and spiinkled with 
incense, where they remained till the Allowing Seb- 
beth. Then they were replaced by twelve new 
ones, the incense was burned, and they were eaten 
by the pnests in the Holy Place, out of which they 
might not be removed. Besides these, the Shew- 
bread Table was adoiied with dishes, spoons, bowls, 
&c., which wem of pure gold (Ex. xxv. 29). The 
number of loaves (twelve) is considered by Philo 
and Josephus to represent the twelve months. If 
there was such a reference, it must surely have 
been quite suboi’dinate to that which is obvious at 
once. The twelve' loaves plainly answer to the 
twelve tribes (compare Rev. xxii. 2). But, taking 
this for granted, we have still to ascertain the 
meaning of the rite, and there is none which is left 
in Scripture so wholly unexplained. But, although 
nnexplained, it is raferred to as one of the leading 
and most solemn appointments of the sanctuary 
(comp. 2 Chr. fiii. 10, 11). In this absence of 
explanation of that which is yet iv'garded as so 
solemn, we have but to seek whether the names 
bestowed oa and the rites connected with the shew- 
bread will lead us to some apprehension of its 
meaning. The fiist name we tind given it is obvi- 
ously the dominant one, lechem pAnim, ** bread of 
the face or faces.” VVe have used the woids face 
OY faces, foY pAntm, it needs scarcely be said, exists 
only in the plural, and is therefore applied equally 
to the face of one person and of many. In con- 
nexion with this meaning, it continually bears tl)c 
secondary one ot' presence. The pAnim, therefoie, 
or Presence, is that not of the people but of God. 
But in what sense? Spencer and othera consider it 
bieud offered to God as was the Minchah, a sym- 
bolical meal for God somewhat answering to a 
he}\then LeoUstemium. But it is not easy to find 
this meaning in the recorded appointments. Btihr 
remarks, and justly, that the phrase pAnim is 
applied solely to the table and tlie bread, not to the 
other furniture of the sanctuary, the altar of in- 
cense, or the golden candlestick. There i.s something 
theiefore peculiar to the former which is denoted 
by the title. Of the Angel of God’s Presence it is 
said that God’s “ Name is in Him’' (Kx. xxiii. 20> 
1’he Presence and the Name may therefoi e be tiiken 
as equivalent. Both, in jcference to their context, 
indnmte the manifestation of God to His creatures. 
Hence, as Name stands for He or Himself, so Face 
tor Personx to see the Face, for, to see the Person. 
The Bread of the Face is therefore that bread 
through which God is seen, that i.s, with the parti- 
cipation of which the seeing of God is bound up, 
or through the participition of which man attains 
the bight of God, Whence it follows that we have 
not to think of bi^d merely as such, as the means 
of nourishing the bodily life, but as spiritual food, 
as a means of appropriating and retaining that life 
which consists in seeing the face of God. 

Shib'boleth, Judg. xii. 6. The Hebrew woi^ 
which the Gileadites under Jephthah made use of 
at the i^assages of the Joi'dan, after a victory over the 
E]>hraimite8, to test the pronunciation of the sound 
th by those who wished to cross over the river. The 
Ephraimites, it would appear, in their dialect sub- 
stituted for sh the simple sound 5; and the Gilead- 
ites, regarding every one who foiled 'to pronounce 
$A as an Ephraimite and therefore an enemy, put 
him to death aocoixlingly. The word “ Shibboleth,” ; 
n*hich has now a second life in the English language | 
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in a new signification, has two meanings in Hebrew; 
1st, an ear of coin ; 2ndly, a atream or flood (Pe. 
Ixix. 2, 15) : and it was, perhaps, in the latter sense 
that this particular wora suggested itself to the 
Gileadites, the Jordan being a rapid river. There 
is’ no mystery in this particular woi-d. Any word 
beginning’ with the sound eh would have answered 
equally well as a test. 

SMb'inah (properly Sibmah). One of the places 
on the east of Jordan which were taken possessiou 
of and rebuilt by the tribe of Reuben (Num. xxxit. 
38). It is probably the same with IShebam, t. e. 
Sebim. 

Shio'ron. One of the landmarks at the westein 
end of the north boyaidary of Judah (Josh, xv. 11, 
only). It lay between Ekron {Akw) and Jabneel 
(Yebna), the port at which the boundary ran to 
the sea. No trace of the name has been discovered 
between these two places, which are barely four 
miles apart. 

Shield {tsinnAhy mAgen, shelet, sAcMraK^. The 
three first of the Hebiew terms quoted have been 
already notice«l under the head of Aams, where it 
is stated that the tzinnah was a large oblong shield 
or target, covering the whole body ; that the mAgin 
was a smalL round or oval shield ; and that the term 
shelet is of doubtful import, applying to some orna- 
mental piece of armour. To these we may add 
sdcherdhy a poetiiml term occurring only in Ps. 
xci. 4. The ordinal y shield consisted of a frame- 
work of wood covered with leather ; it thus ad- 
mitted of being burnt (Ez. xxxix. 9). The mAgAn 
was frequently cased with metal', either brass or 
copper ; its appearance in this case resembled gold, 
when the sun shone on it (I Macc. vi. 39), and to 
this, rathe;* than to the practice of smeming blood 
on the shield, we may refer the redness noticed by 
Nahum (ii. 3). The surface of the shield was kept 
blight by the application of oil, as implied in Is 
xxi. 5 ; hence Siul’s shield is described as ** not 
anointed with oil” *. e. dusty and gory (2 &mi. 
i. 21), Oil would be as useful for the metal as for 
the leather shield. lu order to preserve it from the 
effects of weather, the sliield was kept covereil, 
except ill actual conflict (Js. xxii. 0). The shiel<i 
was worn on the lelt aim, to which it was attached 
by a strap. Shields of state were covered with 
l^atea gold. Solomon made such for use in reli- 
gious processions (1 K. x. 16, 17). Shields were 
su.spended about publn- buildings for ornamental pur- 
poses C I I\. X. 17 ; 1 Macc. iv. 57, vi. 2). In the 
metaphorical language of the Bible the shield gener- 
ally represents the piot(x;tion of God ( e, g* Ps. iii. 
3, xxvjii. 7) ; but in Ps. xlvii, 9 it is applied to 
eaythly rulers, and in Eph. vi. 16, to faith, 

Shiggal'on, Ps. vii. 1. A paiticular kind ot 
Psalm ; the specific character of which is now not 
known. In the singular number the word occure 
nowhere in Hebiew, except in the inscription of the 
7th Psalm. In the inscription to the Ode of the 
Prophet Habakkuk iii. 1, the word occurs in the plural 
number ; but the phrase in which it stands “ *al 
ahigyAndth** is deemed almost unanimously, as it 
would seem, by modem Hebrew scholai’s to mean 
“ after the manner of the Shiggaion,” and to be 
merely a direction (pi to the kind of musical mea- 
sures by which the ode was to be accompanied. 
Gesenius and Fiiret, s, v., concur in deriving it from 
shiggAhy in the ^nse of magnifying or extolling 
with praises; and they justify this derivation by 
kindred Syriac woi-ds. Shiggaion would thus mean • 
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i hyimi or psalm ; but its spedHc meaning, If it 
bas anj, as applicable to the 7th Psalm, would 
continue unknown. Ewald, Hodigei*, and Delitzsch 
dentre it from shdgdli, in the sense of reeling, as 
from wine, and consider the word to be somewhat 
«H|invalent to a dithyrambus; while De Wette, Lee, 
and Hitzig, iutei'pret the woi-d as a psalnf of lamen- 
tation, or a psnlm in distress, as derived from Arnbic. 
Hupfekl, oil the other hand, conjectures that shig- 
gsiion is identical with higgaion Ps. ix. 16, in the 
sense of [»em or song. The Versions give no help. 
In the A. V, of Hah. iii. 1, the rendering is “ upon 
sh'gionoth,” as if shigionoth were some musical 
instrument. But under any ciixjumstaiices *al must 
not be translated “ upon *' it the sense of playing 
upon an instrument. It would be better rendered 
theie “ to the accompaniment of.” 

Shi'hon. A town of Issachar, named only in 
Jos]). ;(ix. 1 9. It occurs between Haphraim and Ana- 
harath. Eusebius and Jeicme {Onomast.') mention 
it {Ls then exissting near Mount Tabor." The only 
name at all resembling it at present in that neigh- 
bourhood is the Chirbet SchiHn of Dr. Schulz, IJ 
mile N.W. of Dchurielu The identification is, how- 
ever, very uncertain. 

Shi'hor of Egypt (1 Chr. xiii. 5) is spoken of 
as one limit ot the kingdom of Ismel in David’s 
time, tlie entering in of Hamath being the other. 
It inu&t correspond to “Shihor," ** the siiihor which 
[is] before Egypt" (Josh. xiii. 2, 3), A.V. “ Sihor," 
sometimes, at least, a name of the Nile. It would 
appear that Shihor of Egyjit and ** the .Shihor which 
[is] before Egypt” might designate tlie stream of 
the W Adi-1-’ Areesh ; Shilior atone would still be the 
Nile. 

Shi'hor-Lib'nath. Named only iujosh. xix. 26 
as one of the lainliiuirks of the boundary of Aslior. 
Nothing is known of it. By the ancient tjuns- 
lators and commentators the names are taken as 
belonging to two distinct places. But modem coni- 
menliitors, Ixjgitining pel haps with l^Iasius, have 
inclined to consider Sliihor as identical with tlie 
name of tlie Nile, and IShihor-Libnath to be a river, 
'fhey interpret the Shihor-Libnath as the glass 
river, which they tlieu naturally identify with the 
Bel Us of Pliny, the present Nd^ir Namnn. But this 
tlieoj y is smely very far-ietched. 

Shil'M. 'fhe father of Aznbah, Jehoshaphat’s 
iiiorlier (1 F\. xxll. 42 ; 2 Chr. xx, 31 j. 

Shilliim. One of the cities in the southern 
|Mntion of tl\e trilie of Judah. Its place in the li:>t 
IS between Leliaoth and Ain, or Ain-tlimmon (Josh. 
XV. 32), and it is not elsewhere mentioned. No 
trace of it lias yet been discovered. The juxta- 
position of Shillim and Am has led to the con- 
jecture that they 01*6 identical with the Stdim and 
Aenoii of St. John the Baptist ; but their position 
in the south of Judah seems to forbid this. 

Shillem. Son of Naphtali, and ancestor of the 
family of the Shiliemites (Gen. xlvi. 24; Nuro. 
xxvi. 49). * 

* Bbillemitefl, the. The descendants of Shillexn 
the son ot Naphtali tNum. xxvi. 49). 

Shilo'ali, Waters of. A cei-tain soft^flow- 
ing stream mentioned by the prophet Isaiah (viii. 
6). There is no reason to doubt that the waters in 
question were the same which are better known 
under their later name of SiLOAM — the only pe- 
rennial spring of Jerusalem. • 

flliiloll. In the A. V. of the Bible, Shiloh is 
once used as the name of a person, in a vcjy difKcull 
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passa^ Id the 10th vei^ of the 49tb bhaptor of 
Genesis. Supposing that the translation is co)Tect» 
the meaning of the woixt is Peaceable, or PHcide, 
and the allusion is either to Solomon, whose name 
has a simiiai’ sigiu6cation, or to the expected Mes- 
siah, who in Is. ix. 6 is expressly called the Prince 
of Peace. But, on the other hand, if the original 
Hebrew text is cori*ect as it stands, tliei‘e ai*e thi^e 
objections to this transiation, which, taken col- 
lectively, seem fatal to it. 1st. The word Shiloh 
occum nowhere else in Hcbi'ew as the name or 
appellation of a pei’son. 2ndly. The only oilier 
Hebrew word, apparently, of the same foi*m, is 
Giloh (Josh. XV. 51; 2 ^m. Sv. 12); and this Is 
the name of a city, and not of a person. Sixily. By 
tianslating the word as it is tiunslated evei'y where 
ekse in the Bible, viz. as the name of the city in 
Ephraim where tlie .Ark of the Covenant remained 
during such a long jieriod, a suIHciently good mean- 
ing is given to the passage without any violence to 
the Hebrew langunge, and, ind^d, with a pt^ise 
grammatical parallel cLewhore (compare 1 Sam. 
iv. 12). 'I'he simple translation is, ** The sceptre 
shall not depart fiom Judah, nor the ruler’s stall 
from between his feet, till he shall go to Shiloh." 
And, in this case, the allusion would be to the pri- 
macy of Judah in war (.luJg. i. 1, 2, xx. 18 ; Num. 
ii. 3, X. 14), which was to continue until the Pro- 
mised Land was conquered, and the Ark of the 
Covenant was solemnly deposited at Shiloh. 'I’he 
objections to this iltte^pletation are set forth at 
length by Hengstenberg,and the reasons in its favour, 
with an account of the various interpretations which 
have been suggested by othera, are well given by 
Davidson {fnimfitction to the Old Testament t i. 
199-210). — 2. The next best translatkm of Shiloh is 
jirrhaps that of Ilcxt.” The passage would then 
run thus; “The sceptre shall not depait from 
Judah . . .till rest come, and tlie nations obey him ;" 
and the refcience would he to the Messiah, who 
wits to spring from tlie tribe of Judah. This tnins- 
lation deseives respectful considcmtion, as having 
been ultimately adopted by Geseiiius. — 3. A third 
e.\planation of Shiloli, on the assumption that it is 
not the name of a pei-son, is a translation by various 
leametl Jews, a})paiently countenanced by the 'fai'- 
gum of Jonathan, that Shiloh meiely means “his 
son,” I. e. the son of Judah (in the sense of the 
]Vle.s.sinh), from a sup|)osed woid Shil, “ft son.” 
Theie is, however, no such word in known Hebi-ew. 
The translation, then, of Shiloh as the name of a 
city is to be regarded as the souude''t, if tlie jiresent 
Hebrew text is cxirrect. It is pioper, however, to 
bc'ar in mind the jK>s.sibility of there lieing some 
error in that text. When Jeiome translated the 
word “ qui missus est,” we may be certain tlint lie 
did not read it as Shiloh, hut as some form of 
sfiAlaciif “to send.” We may likewise be certain 
that the translator in the Sejituaginl did not read the 
woixl as it stands in oar Bibles. He read it m sheU 
I6h = shello and translated it woH by the phrase tA 
iiroKflfAwa. ain ^ ; so that the meaving would be, 
“ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah . . . 
the things reserved for him come.” It it most 
probable that Ezekiel read the woi*d in the tcine 
way. It is not meant by these remains that shelldh 
is moie likely to have been correct than f^loh. 
But the fall; that there were different readings, iu 
former limes, of this veiy difBcult passage, necessai^ 
ily tends to suggest the possibilitv that the oon-eci 
reading may have been lost. Whatever intorpreUv* 
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tion of the present reading may be adopted, the one 
wnich must be pronounced entitled to the least con- 
stdemtion is that which supposes the pmphecy re- 
lates to the birth of Chnst as occurring in the reign 
of Herod just before Judaea became a Roman pro- 
vince. There is no such interpretation in the Bible, 
and however ancient this motle of regarding the 
passage may be, it miist sribmit to the oi'deal of a 
dispassionate scrutiny. 

Shiloh. In Judg. xxi. 19 it is said that Shiloh 
is “ oil the north side of Bethel, on the east side of 
the highway that goeth up from Bethel toShechem, 
and on the south of J^ebonah.” In agreement with 
this the traveller at the present day, going north 
from Jerusalem, lodges the fii-st night at Beitin^ 
the ancient Bethel ; the next day, at the distance of 
a few hours, turns aside to the right, in order to 
visit Sailurii the Arabic for Shiloh ; and then passing 
through the narrow Wady, which brings him to 
the main road, leaves el~Lehh&n^ the Lebonah of 
Scripture, on the lefl, ns he pursues ** the high- 
way ** to Nablus, the ancient Shecliem. [Siiechem.] 
Its present name is sufbciently like the more familiar 
Hebrew nnr.ie, while it is itionticnl with Shiton 
(see above), on wh/ch it is evidently foundeti. 
Shiloh was one of the earliest and most sjicred of 
the Hebiew sanctuaries. The ark of the covenant, 
which had been kept at Gilgal, during the progiess 
of the Conquest (Josh, xviii. 1 sq.) was removed 
thence on the subjugation of the country, and kept 
at Shiloh from the last days of Joshua to the time 
of Samuel (Josh, xviii. 10 ; Judg. xviii, 31 ; 1 Sam. 
iv. 3). It was here the Hebrew conqueror divided 
among the tribes the portion of tlie west Jordan- 
region, which had not been already allotted (Josh, 
xviii. 10, xix. 51). In this distribution, or an 
earlier one, Shiloh fell within the limits of lilphmim 
(Josh. xvi. 5). The seizure here of the “ daugliters 
of Shiloh by the Beujamites, is recorde<l as an 
event which preserved one of the tribes from ex- 
tinction (Judg. xxi. 19-23). The ungodly conduct 
of the sons of Eli occasioned the loss of the ark of 
the covenant, whidi had been carried into buttle 
against the Philistines, and Sliiloh from that tune 
sank into insigniticanco. It sUiiids forth in the 
Jewish history as a striking example of the Divine 
indignation (Jer. vii. 12). The contour of the 
region, as the traveller views it on the giound, 
indicates very closely wheie the .ancient town must 
have stood. A Tell, or moderate hill, rises from 
an uneven plain, .surrounded by other higher hills, 
except a nariow valley on the south, which hill 
would naturally be chosen as the principal site of 
the town. The tiibernacle may have been pitched 
on this eminence, where it would be a conspicuous 
oliject on every side. The ruins found there at 
present are very inconsidei able. Tliey consist chiefly 
of the remains of a compamtively modem village, 
with which some large stones and fragments of 
columns are intermixed, evidently from much earlier 
limes. At the distance of about fifteen minutes, 
from the main site, is a fountain, which is ap- 
proached through a nariw dale. Its water is 
abundant, and, according to a practice veiy common 
in the East, flows first into a pool or well, and 
thence into a larger reservoir, fi oin which flocks and 
hei-<ls are watert^. 

Shilo'ni. This woid occum in the Aft. V, only in 
Neh. xi. 5, where it should be rendered — as it is 
in other cases — ‘ the Shilonite,'* Uiat is, the de- 
of Shelah the youngest son of Judah. 


SHIMEX 

ShilonitOi the, that is, the native or resident oi 
Shiloh: — a title ascribed only to Ahijah (1 K. xi. 
29, xii. 15, XV. 29; 2 Chr. ix. 29, x. 15). 

Shilo'nites, the, are mentioned among the de- 
scendants of Judah dwelling in Jerusalem at a date 
difficult to fix (1 Chr. ix. 6). They are doubtless 
the members of the house of Shelah, who in the 
Pentateuch are more accurately designated She- 
LANITES. 

Shil'shah. Son of Zophah of the tribe of Asher 
(1 Chr. vii. 37). 

Shim'ea. 1 Son of David by Bathsneba (1 Chr. 
hi. 5).— 2. A Merarite Levite (1 Chr. vi. 30 [15p. 
—8. A Gershonite Levite, ancestor of Asaph the 
minstrel (1 Chr. vi.Q9 [24]).— 4. The brother of 
David (1 Chr. xx. 7), elsewliere called Shammah, 
SiiiMMA, and SniMEAii. 

Shim'eah. 1. Brother of David, and father of 
Jonathan and Jonadab (2 Sam. xxi. 21): call^ also 
SiiAMMAH, Shimea, and SIIIMMA.— 2. A descend- 
ant of Jehiel the father or founder of Gibeon (1 Chr. 
viii. 32). 

Shim'eam. A descendant of Jehiel, the founder 
or prince of Gibeon (1 Chr. ix. 38). Called Shim- 
eah in I Chr. viii. 32. 

Shixn'eath. An Ammonites.s, mother of Jo- 
zachar, or Zabad, one of the murderers of King 
.foash (2 K. xii. 21 [22] ; 2 Chr. xxiv. 26). 

Sllim'ei. 1. Sou of Gershom the son of Levi 
(Num. in. 18; 1 Chr. vi. 17, 29, x,\iii. 7, 9, 10; 
Zech. xii. 13); ciilled Shimi in Ex. vi. 17. In 1 
Chr. vi. 29, according to the present text, he is 
called the son of Libni,*oiid both are reckoned as 
sons of Merari, but ‘ihere is reason to .suppose that 
there is something omitted in this verse.— 2. Shimoi 
the son of G^rn, a Benjamite oFthe house of Saul, 
who lived at Bahurim. When David and his suite 
were seen descending the long defile, on his flight 
from Absalom (2 Sam, xvi. 5-13), the whole feel- 
ing of the clan of Benjamin burst forth without 
restraint in the person of Shimei. He ran along 
the ridge, cursing, throwing stones at the King and 
his companions, and when he came to a patch of 
dust on the dry hill-side, taking it up, and throwing 
it over them. Abishai was so irritated, that, but 
for Davids remonsfrance, he would have darted 
across the ravine (2 ISam. xvi. 9) and torn or cut 
off his head. 3'he whole conversation is remark- 
iible, as shov/ing what may almost bo called the 
slang teims of ai)use prevalent in the two rival 
courts. The royal party passed on; bhimei Ibllow- 
ing them with Ins stones and curses as long as they 
v/ere in sight. The next meeting was very different. 
The king was now returning fiom his successful 
campaign. Just as he was crossing the Jordan, in 
the feiry-boat or on the bridge (2 Sam. xix, 18), 
the fiist person to welcome him on the western, or 
perhaps even on the eastern side, was Shimei, who 
may have seen him approaching from the heights 
above. He threw himself at David’s feet in abject 
penitence. But the king’s suspicious were not sot 
at rest by this submission ; and on his deathbed he 
lecalls the whole scene to the recollection of his son 
Solomon, Solomon gave Shimei notice that from 
henceforth he must consider himself confined to the 
walls of Jerusalem on pain of death. He vras to 
build a house in Jerusalem (1 K. ii. 36, 37). For 
thi*ee years the engagement was kept. At the end 
of that time, for ^e puiqxise of captuiing two 
slaves who had escaped to Gath, he went out on hie 
AoB and made his journey suco^ully (ib« Si» 40)» 
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his i^tuni, the king took him at Ins woi-d, and of Gilboa, at a village called in his day JkmMeiron, 
he was slair by Benaiafa 'Jb. ii. 41* *^6).— 8. Otoe of The other is the village of 8wmiy$ih west ol 
the adherents of Solomon at the time of Adonijah’s Nazareth. 

usui'pation (1 K. i. 8). Unless he is the same as Shimaha'it The scribe or secretary of Rebunii 
Shimei the son of Elah (IK. iv. 18), Solomon’s who was a kind of satrap of the conquered provinoi 
commissariat officer, or with Shimeah, or Shamraali, j of Judea, and of the colony of Samaiia, supported 
David’s brother, it is impossible to idenKfy him.— ' by the Persian court (Ezr. iv. 8, 9, 17, 23 U He 
4. Solomon’s commissariat officer in Benjamin (1 K. I was appai*ently an Aramean, for the letter which ho 
iv. 18).— 6. Son ofPedaiah, and brother of Ze- ! wi’oteto Artaxei-xeswasiuSyriac (Ezntv.7),attdtho 
rubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 19).— 6. A Simeonite, sou of j form of his name is in favour of this supposition. 
Zarchur (1 Chr. iv. 28, 27),— 7. Son of Gog, Shin'ab. The king of Admah in the time of 
Keubenite (1 Chr. v. 4),— 8. A Gershonite Levite, Abraham (Gen. xiv. 2)* 

son of Jahath (1 Chr. vi. 42).— 9. Son of Jo* Shi'nar seems to have been the ancient name of 
duthun, and chief of the tenth division of the the greiit alluvial tract thiou^h which the Tigria 
singers (1 Chr, xxv. 17).— 1(^ The Ramathite who and Euphrates pass before i*eaching the sea-- the 
was over David’s vineyards (1 Chr. xicvii. 27).— tract known in later times as Chaldaea or Baby- 

11. A Levite of the sons df Heman, who took ]>iirt Ionia. It was a plain counti*y where brick had to 
in the purification of the Temple. under Hezekiah be used for stone, and slime for mortar (Gen, xi. 3). 
'2 Chr. xxix. 14).— 12. The brother of Cononiah Among its cities were Babel (Babylon), Ei-ech or 
the Levite in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxxi. Grech (OrchoS), Calneh or Calno (probably Niffer)^ 

12. 13). Perhaps ’tile same as the preceding.— and Accad, the site of whicli is Unknown, These 

13. A Levite in tlie time of Ezra who laid tname<l notices ai'e quite enough to fix the situation. The 

a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 23).— 14. One of the family native inscriptions contain no tmee of the term, which 
of Hnshum, who put away his foreign wife at Ezm's seems to be purely Jewish, and unknownito any othei* 
command (Ezr. x. 33).— 15, A son of Bani, who people. At least it is exti*emeiy doubtful whether 
had also married a foreign wife and put her away i there is really any connexion between Shindr and 
(Ezr. X. 38).— 16. Son of Kish a Benjtunite, and ! Singara or Singara was the name of a town 
ancestor of Mordecai (Esth. ii. 5). | in Antral Mesopotamia, well known to the Kouiaus, 

fthim'eoxL. A layman of Israel, of the family of j It may be suspected that Sluiiar was the name by 
Ilarim, who had married a foreign wife and di- which the Hebrews originally knew the lower Meso- 
vorced her in the time of Ezi-a (Ezr. x. 31). | potamian country, where they so long dwelt, and 

Shim'hi. A Benjamjte, apparently the same as j whicli Abraham brought with him from “ Ur of the 
SiiKKA the son of Eijiaal (1, Chr. viii. 21). i Chaldees.” 

Shim'i = SiiiMEi I, Ex. vi. J^7. Ship. No one writer in the whole range of Greek 

Shim'ites, the. The descendants of Shimei the ' aud Koman literature has supplied us with so much 
son of Gei shorn (Num. iii. 21). | information concerning the merchantiships of the 

Shim'ma. The tlnrd son of Jesse, and brother | ancients as St, Luke in the narrative of St. Paiira 
of iHivid (1 Chr. ii. 13). voyage to Rome (Acts xxvii. xxviii.). It is import- 

Shi mon. The four sons of Shimon are enu- ant to remember tliat he accom pitched it in tliree 
inoiuted in an obscure genealogy of the tribe of ships: first the Adramyttian vessel which took him 
Judah (1 Clir, iv. 20). from Caesarea to Myra, and which was probably a 

Shi'mrath. A Benjamite, of the sons of Shimhi cojisting vessel of no great size (xxvii. 1 -fi) ; secondly, 

(1 Chi. viii. 21). the large Alexandnan corn-ship, in which he Was 

Shim'ri. 1. A Simeonite, son of Sheraaiah I wrecked on the coast of Malta (xxvii. fi-xxviii. 1) ; 
(1 Chr. iv. 37).— 2. The father of Jediael, one of 1 and thirdly, another lai*ge Alexandrian coin-ship, in 
l)a\id’s guard (1 Chr. xi. 45). —3. A Koliathite | which he sailed from Malta by Synicuse and Rhe- 
l.evite in the reign of Hezekiah f2 Chr. xxix. 13). , gium to Puteoli (xxviii. U-13). (1.) Size of An^ 

Shim'nth. A Moabitess, mother of Jehozabad, 1 cient Ships. — The narrative wliich we take as our 
one of the assassins of King Joash (2 Chr. xxiv. 26), ; chief guide affords a good standard tor estimating 
in 2 K. xii. 21, she is called Shqmer, j this. The ship m which St. Paul was wrecked had 

Sliim'rom. Shimron theson oflssachar(l Chr. j 276 persons ou board (Acts xxvii. 37;, besides a 

vii. i;. cargo of wheat (ib. 10, 38); and all tliese pas- 

Sliirn'ron. A city of Zebulun (Josh. xi. 1, xix. , -ngers seem to have been taken on to Puteoli in 
15). Its full appellation was perhaps Sill MiiON- { another ship (xxviii. 11) which had its own ciw 
MKRON. Schwarz proposes to identify it with the ; and its own cargo. Now in English transport-ships, 
Sjmonias ot Josephus, now Siiawdyeh, a village a ! piepared for carrying troops, it is a common esti- 
few miles W. oi xNazaieth. j mate to allow a ton and a half per man. . On the 

The tbuilh son of Issachar according j whole, if we say that an ancient merchant-ship 
to the lists of Genesis (xlvi. 13) and Numbers (xxvi. might range from 500 to 1000 tons, we are clearly 
24), and the head of the family of the SiiiMKON- ' within the mark. (2.) Steeriruj Apparatus . — 

' Some commentators have fallen into strange per- 
Shim'ronites, th«. The fiimily of Shimron, piexities from observing tliat in A^s xxvii. 40 
sou of Issachar ( N urn. xxvi. 24). the fastenings of the ruddei-s ”) St. Luke uses tlie 

Shim'ron-Me'ron. The king of Shimron-meron plural. Ancient ships were in truth not steered at 
IS mentioned as one of the thirty-one kings van- all by rudders fastened or hinged to the stem, but 
quished by Joshua (Josh. xii. 20). It is piobaUy by means of- two paddle-rudders, one on each qii«r- 
(though not certainly) the complete name of the ter, acting in a rowlock or through a poithofe, as 
place elsewhere called SiiiMRON. There are two the vessel might be small or large. (3.) BuUd ofid 
claimants to identity with Shimron-meron. The Ornaments of the is probable that theiv 

olA Jewish traveller haiv-Parchi Aes it at two hours was no very marked ditfeience between the bow and 
east of ^igannim (Jcwl»), south of the mountains the stem. The “ hold ” ^Jonah i. 6) would pre- 
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Mi DO special peculiarity Cue cbaractei'istio oiv (Ez. kzvii. 5) we learn that cedar •wood from 
nanient» rising in a lofty curve at the stem or the Lebanon was sometimes used for this part of ships, 
bow, is familial' to ns in works of art, but no allusion There is a third passage (Prov. xxiii. 34), where the 
to it occurs in Scripture. That personification of top of a ship^s mast is probaUy intended. In Ez: 
ships, which seems to be instinctive led the an> xnrii. 29, oam 01*6 distinctly mentioned; and it 
cicnts to paint an eye on each side of the bow seems that oak'xwood from Bashan was used in 
(comp. Acts zxvii. 15). An ornament of that which making thiim. Another feature of the ancient, as 
took him on from Malta to Pozzuoli is more expli* of the modem ship, is the flag at the top of the 
citlv referred* to. The “sign” of that ship (Acts mast (Is, Lo., and xxx. 17). (7.) Hate of Sailing 
xxviii. 11) was Castor and Pollux; and the —St. Paul’s voyages famish excellent data forap 
symbols of these heroes were doubtless painted or proximately estimating this; and they are quite in 
sculptured on each side of the bow, (4.) Vhder^ haimony with what we learn from other sources. 
^tVdv/'S.— The imperfection of the build, and still We must notice here, however (what commeniatoi-s 
move (see below, 6) Che peculiarity of the rig, in an- sometimes curiously forget), that winds are vari- 
dent ships, results in a greater tendency than in able. Thus the voy^e between Troas and Phi- 
om' times to the starting of the planks, and conse- lippi, accomplished on one occasion (Acts xvi. 1 
quently to leaking and foundering. Hence it was 12) in two days, occupied on another occasion (Acts 
customary to take on hoard peculiar contrivances, xx. 6) five days. With a fair wind on ancient ship 
suitably called “helps” (Acts xxvii. 17), as pre- would sail fully seven knots an hour. (8.) Sailing 
cautions against such dangers. 'Fhese were simply before the windf and near the wind. — The rig 
cables or chains, \^hich in case of necessity could be which has been described is, like the rig of Chinese 
passed round the frame of the ship, at right angles junks, peculiarly favourable to a quick run before the 
to its length, and made tight. (6.) Anchors. — wind (Acts xvi. 11, xxvii. 16). It would, however, 
It is probabde that the ground tackle of Greek and be a great mistake to suppose that ancient ships 
Roman sailoia was quite as good as our own. An- could not work to windward. The superior rig and 
cient anchors were similar in form to those which build, however, of niodein ships enable them to sail 
we use now, except that they were without flukes, nearer to the wind tlian was the case in classical 
Two allusions to anchoring are found in the N. T., times. A modem ship, if the weather is not very 
one in a very impressive metaphor concerning Chris- boisterous, will sail within six points of the wind, 
tian hope (Heb. vi. 19). The other passage is part To an ancient vessel, of which the hull was more 
of the literal narrative of St. Paul’s voyage at its clumsy, and the yards could not be braced so tiglit^ 
most critical point. The ship in which he was sail- it would be safe to assign seven points as the limit, 
ing had four anchors on board, and these were all (9.) Lying^o, — A ship that could make progress 
employed in the night, when the danger of falling on her proper courf.e, in moderate weather, when 
oil breakera was imminent. The sailors on this sailing within seven points of the wind, would iie-to 
occasion ano^iored by the stern (Acts xxvii. 29). in a gale, vpth her length making about the same 
(6.) Masts, Sails, Hopes, and Yards. — These angle with the direction of the wind. Tliis is done 
were collectively called o-kciJt; or (Tkcv^, or gear, when the object is, not to make progiess at all 
We find this word twice used for parts of the rigging hazaids, but to ride out a gale in safety ; and this 
in the narrative of the Acts (xxvii. 17, 19). The {*is what was done in St. Paul’s ship when she was 
rig of an ancient ship was more simjde and clumpy undergirded and the boat taken on board (Acts xxvii. 
than that employed in modern times. Its gi-eat 14-17) under the lee of Clauda. (10.) Ship's 
feature was one large mast, with one large square Boat. --’i'hk is perhaps tlie best place for noticing 
sail fastened to a yaixi of gi-eat length. Hence the separately the (rKd<pri, which appears prominently 
strain upon the hull, and the danger of starting the in the narrative of the voyage (Acts xxvii. 16, 32), 
planks, were greater than under the present system, Every large merchant-ship must have liud one or 

more boats. It is* evident that the Alexandrian 
corn-ship in which St. Paul was sailing fiom Fair 
Havens, and in which the sailors, apprehending no 
danger, hoped to reach Phenice, had her boat 
towmg behind. (11.) Officers and Crew. — In Acts 
xxvii. 1 1 we have both KvB^pv^rjs and va{/K\T\pos. 
The latter is the owner (in part or in whole) of the 
ship or the cargo, receiving also (possibly) the fares 
of Uie passengera. The former has the charge cf the 
steering. The woi*d for “shipmeu” (Acts xxvii. 
27, 30) and “ stiilors” (Rev. xviii, 17) is simply 
the usual teim vavrai. (12.) Storrns and Ship^ 
wrecks, — ^The firat centuiy of the. Christian era was 
a time of immense tralfic in the Mediterraneim ; and 
there must have been many vessels lost there every 
year by shipwreck, and (perhaps) as many by found- 
ering. This last danger would be much increased 
by the form of rtg described above. Besides this, 
which distributes the mechanical pressure more we must remember that the ancients had no com* 
evenly over the whole ship. Not that there were pass, and very impeiTect charts and instruments, if 
never more masts than one, or more sails than one any at all. Certain coasts were mneh dreaded, espe- 
«ii the same mast, in an ancient mercKantraan, But dally the African Syrtis (ib. 17). The danger indic- 
these were repetitions, so to speak, of the same ated by breakers ^h. 29), and the fear of &lling 
general unit ol rig. In the 0. T. the mast is men- on rocks, are matters of coui’se. St. Paul’s experi* 
tiened (Is. xxxiii. 23); and fiom another prophet ence seems to have been full of illustrationB of all 
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tliese iiei'ils. (13*) Boats on the Sea of QaUke. — 
lit the durratives of the call of the ditfciplt« to be 
fishers of men " (Matt. iv. 18-22 ; Mai-k 1 . 16-20 : 
Luke V. 1-11), thei'e is no special intbrmatiou con- 
cerning the diaracteristics of these boats. Jo tlie 
account of the storm and the miracle on the lake 
(Matt. viii. 23-27; Mark iv. 36-41; •Luke viii. 
^-25), it is for eveiy reason instructive to com- 
pare the three narratives ; and wo should observe 
that Luke is more technical in his language than 
Matthew, and Mark than Luke. With the large 
population round the Lake of Tiberias, there must 
have been a vast number both of fishing-boats and 
pleasure-boats, and that boat-building must have 
l)een an active trade on its# shores. (14.) Mer^ 

chant- Ships in the Old Testament, earliest 
passages where seafaring is alluded to in the O. T. 
are the following in order, Gen. xlix, IH, in the 
prophecy of Jacob concerning Zebulun ; Num. xxiv. 
24, in Balaam’s prophecy ; Deut. xxviii. 68, in one 
of the warnings of Moses; Judg. v. 17, in Delio- 
rah’s Song. Next after these it is natural to men- 
tion the illustrations and descriptions connected with 
this subject in Job (ix. 26); and in the Psiilms 
(xlvii. [xlviii.] 7, ciii. [civ.] 26, cvi. 23). Prov. 
xxiii. 34 has already b^n quoted. To this add 
XXX. 19, xxxi. 14. Solomon’s own ships, which 
may have suggested some of these, illustrations 
(1 K. ix. 26; 2 Chr. viii. 18, ix. 21), have pre- 
viously been mentioned. We must notice the dis- 
astrous expediLiou of Jehoshaphat’s ships from the 
same port of Eziou-geber (1 K. xxii. 48, 49 ; 3 Chr. 
XX. 36, 37). The passaged which remain ara in the 
prophets (Is. ii. 16, xxiii. 1, €4, lx. 9 ; Kz. xxvii. ; 
Jou. i. 3-16). In Dan. xi. 40 we touch the sub- 
ject of ships of war. (15.) Ships of War in the 
Apocrypha , — Military operations both by land and 
water (1 Macc. viii. 23, 32) are prominent sub- 
jects in the Books ol Maccabees (I Macc. viii. 26, 28 ; 
2 Mac*c. iv. 20). Here we must not forget the 
monument erected by Simon Maccabaeus on his 
father's giave. Pinal ly must be mentioned the 
iwyade at Joppa, wlieii the resident Jews, with 
wives and childien, 200 in number, were induc'ed to 
go into boats and were diowned (2 Macc. xii. 3, 4). 

Shiph'i. A Simeoiiite, fattier of Ziza, a piinoe 
of the tiilH? in the tune of Hezekiah (1 Chr. iv. 37). 

Shiph'mite, th6. Probably, though not cer- 
tiiinly, the native of Shkpham (1 Chr. xxvii. 27). 

Shiph'rah (Ex. i. 15). The name of one of the 
two midwives of the Hebrews who d solnyed the 
command of Pharaoh- to kill the male children 
(vers. 15-21). 

Shiph'tan. P’nthcr of Kemnel, a prince of the 
tribe of P'phraim (Num. xxxiv. 24). 

Shi'sha. P’ather of Elihoreph and Ahiah, the 
royal secretaries in the reign of ^lomon (IK. iv. .3). 
He is apparently the same as Sii AYSHA, who held 
the same position under David. 

Shl'sh^i king of ifcgypt, the Sheshenk T. of the 
monuments, first sovereign of the Bubastibe xxiind, 
dynasty. Chronology, — The reign of Shi.shak offers 
the first deteimined synchronisms of Egyptian and 
Hebrew histoiy. The synchronism of Shisbak an<l 
Solomon, and that ofShishak and Kehoboara may be 
necii'lv fixed, as shown in article Chronology. The | 
first year of Shishak would about coiTespond to the | 
26th ofSolomon,and the 20th tothe 5thof Uehoboam. | 
Tilie synchronism of Zerah aniAsa is more <lifficult 
to determine. It seems most probable that the war 
with Zerah took place eaily in Asa's reign, bcfoi-e his I 
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Idth yemv and thus klso early in the rdga of (Jeerkeii 
II. The chronological place of these synchronisms 
may be calculated on the %ypt»n as well as the 
Biblical side. The evidence from the data snppUed 
by tlie monuments would lead us to place the acoession 
of Sheshenk I. B,c. 980 or 983, or else seven years 
later than each of these dates. The Biblical date 
of Shesbenk's conquest of Judah has been cmnputed 
to be B.o. cir. 969, and this havingHaken place in 
his 20th year, his accession would have been B.O, 
cir. 988. The prograss of Assyrian discovery haa^ 
however, induced some writers to propose to shoiien 
the chronology by taking 33 vears as the length of 
Manasseh’s reign, in which case all earlier dates 
would have to be lowered 20 years. The pioposed 
i-eduction would place the accession of Sheshenk 1. 
B.C. cir. 968, and this date is certainly more in 
accordance with those derived tVom the Hlgyptiaii 
data than the higher date, but these data are too 
appraximative for us to lay any stress upon minute 
results fiom them. ZTisforp.-S-The ongin of the 
royal line of which Sheshenk I. was the head is ex- 
tremely obscure. Mr. Biich s discovery tliat sevei al 
of the names of the family are Shemitic has led to 
the supposition that it was of Assyrian or Babylon- 
ian origin. Lepsius gives a genealogy of Sheshenk 
I. from tlie tablet of Hui^p-seii fram the Serapeum, 
which, if correct, decides the question. In this, 
Sheshenk I. is the son ot'ii chief Namuret, wliose an- 
cestors, excepting his mother, who is called ** royal 
mother," not as Lepsius gives it, “ loyal daughter," 
are all untitled persons, and, all but the princess^ 
bear foieigu, apparently Shemitic names. But, as 
M. de Bougd observes, this genealogy cannot be 
conclusively made out fjom the tablet, though we 
think it more probable than he doest Slieshcnk 1., 
on his accession, must have found the state weak- 
ened by internal strife and deprived of much of it« 
foieign inHuence. In the time of the later kings of 
the liamcscs family, two, if not three, sovereigns 
had a real or titular authority; but befoie the ac- 
cession of Sheshenk it is probable that their lines 
had been united : certainly towards the close of the 
xxist dynasty a Plmraoh was powerful enough to 
lead an ex[)edition into Palestine and captura Gezer 
(1 K. ix. 1 6). Sheshenk took as the title of his stand- 
aid, “Hc'Who attains royalty by uniting the two 
regions [of Egypt].” He himself probably married 
the heiress ol’ the Ramesei. family, while his son 
and successor Usarken apjieais to have taken to wife 
the daughter, and peihaps heiress, of the 'faiiite 
xxist dynasty. Probably it was not until late in 
his reign that he wu^ able to carry on the foi-eigu 
wars of the earlier king who captured Gezer. It ia 
ob-ervnble that we ti a^e a change of dynasty in the 
policy that induced Sheshenk at the begiwiing of 
his reign to re<;eive the fugitive Jeroboam (IK. xi. 
40). The king of Egypt dors not seem to have 
commenced hostilities during the powerful reign of 
SoiomoD. It was not until the division of the 
tribes, that, probably at the instigation of Jeroboam, 
he attacked Kehoboain. The followHiig particulars 
of this war are related in the Bible ; “ In th$ fifth 
year of king lielioboam, Shishak king of Egypt 
came up against Jerusalem, because they had trailer 
gi-esscd against the Lord, with twelve hundred 
chariots, and threescore thousand horsemen : aiul 
the people"^ were] without number that came with 
him out of Egypt ; the Lubim, the Sukkiim, and 
the Cushim. And he took the fencea cities whiclt 
[pertained] to Judah, and came to Jerusalem’ 
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(2 Chr. xii. 2*4}. ShUhak did not pillage Jem- * 
aaleni, but exacted all the treasures of his city from 
Kehoboam, and apparently made him tributai'y 
(5, 9*12, esp. The narrative in Kings men- 
tions only the invasion and the exaction (1 K. xiv. 
25, 2(j). * The stiong cities of Hehoboam' are thus 
enuincmted in an eaiTier passage : And Rehoboam 
dvielt in Jei-usalem, and built cities tor defence in 
Jiuokh. He kuilt even Beth-lehem, and Etam, and 
Tekoa, and Beth-zur, and Shoco, and Adullam, 
and Gath, and Mai^hah, and Ziph, and Adoraim, 
and Lachish, and Azekah, and Zorah, and Aijalon, 
and Hebron, which [are] in Judah and in Benjamin 
fenced cities” (2ChrI xi. 5-10). Shishak has Jett 
a ivcord of this expedition, sculptui-ed on the wall 
of the great temple of El-Karnak. It is a list of 
the countries, cities, and tribes, conqueied or ruled 
by him, or tributaiy lo him. In this list Cham- 
poll ion recognised a name which he translated incor- 
rectly, “ the kingdom of Judah,” and was thus led 
tci tiace the nam^ of cer,tain cities of Palestine. 
The document has since been more carefully studied 
by Dr. Brugsch, and with less success by Dr. Blau. 
Tiie Pharaoh^of the Empiie passed thi oiigh noith- 
eni Palestine to push tlieir conquests to the Eu- 
phrates and Mesopotamia. Shishak, probably unable 
to attack the Assyrians, attenipted the subjugation 
of Palestine and tlie tracts of Arabia which border 
Egypt, knowing that the Arabs would interiiose an 
etiectuid resistance to any invader of Egypt. He 
seems to have succeeded in consolidating his power 
in A«’abia, and we accordingly find Zerah in alliance 
with the people of Oerar, if we may infer this from 
their sharing his overthrow, 

Sllitra'i. A tiharonite who was over David's 
heids that fed |n Sharon (1 Chr, xxvii. 29). 

SMttab-tree, Shittim (Heb. shittdh), is without 
doubt correctly refen ed to some species of Acacia, 
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of which three or four kinds occt x in tiie Bible laurJe* 
The wood of this tiee — perhaps the A, 8eyal le 
more definitely signified — was extensively employed 
in the construction of the tabernacle (see Ex, xxv., 
xxvi., xxxvi., xxxvii., xxxviii.). The Egyptian name 
of tlie Acacia is son#, Sant, or santh. The Heb. 
tem is, by iJablonski, Celsius, and many other au- 
thors, deiived from the Egyptian woid. The Shittdh 
tree of Scripture is by some thought to refer moie 
especially to the Acacia Seyal, tliough ]3erhap$* the 
Acacia Nilotica and A. Arabioa may be included 
under the teim. The A, Seyal is very common in 
some parts of the peninsula of Sinai, These trees 
are moie c*ommon in Arabia than in Palestine, 
though there is a va^ey on the west side of the 
Dead Sea, the Wady Seyttl, which derives its name 
from a few acacia-trees there. The Acadia Seyal, 
like the A. Arabioa, yields the well-known sub- 
stance called gum arabic which is obtained by inci- 
sions In the bai‘k. but it is impossible to say whether 
the ancient Jews were acquainted with its use. 
From the tangled thickets into which the stem of 
this tree expands, Stanley well remarks that hence 
is to be traced the use of the plural form of the 
Heb. noun, Shittim, the sing, number occurring but 
once only in the Bible. Besides the Acacia Seyal, 
there is another s|)ecies, the A, tortilis, common on 
Mt. Sinai. TJiese acacias, which are for the most 
part tropical plants, must not be confounded with 
the tree {Mobinia pseudo-acacia) j'opularly known 
by this name in England, which is a North American 
plant, and belongs to a different genus and sub- 
oider. The true acacias belong to the order Xc^m- 
minosae, sub-order Minnoseae, 

SMt'tilU. 'I'he place of Israel's encampment be- 
tween the cqpquest of the Transjoi-danic highlands 
and the passage of the Joidan (Num. xxxiii. 49, 
xxv. 1; Josh. ii. 1, iii. 1; Mic, vi. 5). Its full 
name appears to be given in the first of these pas- 
sages — Abel has-Shittim — “ the meadow, or moist 
place, of the acacias,” It was “ in the Arboth- 
Moab, by Jordan-Jericho” (Num. xxii. 1, xxvi. o, 
xxxi. 12, xixiii. 48, 49). That is, to say, it was in 
the Arabidi or Jordan Valley, opposite Jeiicho, 
The Nachal -Shittim, or Wady-Sunt, as it would 
uow be called, of Joel (iii. 18), can hardly be the 
same spot as that described above, but there is 
nothing to give a clue to its position. 

Shi'za. A Keubenite, father of Adina (1 Ciir, 
xi. 42). 

Sho'a. A proper name which occura only in Ez. 
xxiii. 23, in connexion with Pekod and Koa. The 
three apparently designate disti icts of Assyria with 
which the southern kingdom of Judah had beer 
intimately connected, and which weie to be arrayed 
against it for punishment. Rashi remarks on the 
three words, “ The interpreters say that they signify 
oflicei’s, princes, and rulers.” Those who take fcihoa 
as an appellative refer to the usage of the word in 
Job xxxiv', 19 (A. V. “rich”) and Is. xxxii. 5 
(A. V, “ bountiful But a consideration of the 
Matter part of the verse Ez. xxiii. 23, and the fond- 
ness which Ezekiel elsewhere shows for playing 
upon the sound of proper names (as in xxvii. 10, 
XXX. 5), lead to the coudusion that in this case 
Pekod, Shoa, and Koa are pi'oper names also. The 
only name wliich has been found at all resembling 
Shoa is that of a town in Assyiia, mentioned by 
Pliny, Sue in ru^bus,” near Gaugamela^ and 
west of the Orontes mounhiin-chain. 

ilio'bab, !• Son of David by Batbsheba (2 Sam 
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V* 14; 1 Chr, iii. 5, xiv* 4). 2 Apparently the 

jM)D of Caleb the son of Hezron by his wife Azubah 
(IChr, ii. 18). 

Sho'baoh. The general of Hadarezer king of the 
Syrians of Zoba, who was defeated by David in 
person at Heiam. Shobach was wounded, and died 
on the field (2 Sam. x. 15-18). In 1 Chi-, xix. 16, 
18, he is called Shopuacu. • 

Shoba'i; The children of Sliobai were a family 
of the doorkeepers of the Temple, who returned with 
Zenibbnbel (Kzr. ii. 42 ; Neli. vii, 45). 

Sho'bal. 1. The second son of Seir the Horite 
(Gen. xxxvi. 20 ; 1 Chr. i, 38), and one of the 
“ dukes ** or phylarchs of the Uorites (Gen. xxxvi. 
29).— 2. Son of* Caleb the son of Hur, and founder 
or prince of Kirjath-jearim (I Chr. ii. 50, 52).— 8. 
In 1 Chr. iv. 1,2, Shobal appeiirs with Hur among 
the sons of Judah. He is possibly the same as the 
preceding. 

Sho'bek. One of the heads of the people who 
sealed the covenant with i^eheiniah (Neh. x. 24). 

Sho'bi. Son of Nahash of llabbah of the children 
of Ammon (2 &im. xvii, 27). He was one of the 
first to meet David at Mahanaim on his flight from 
Absalom. 

Sbo'co, 2 Chr. xi. 7. A variation in the A. V. of 
the name Socoii. 

Sho'cho, 2 Chr. xxviii. 18. One of. the four 
varieties of the name SOCOH. 

Sho'ohob, I Sam. xvii. 1. The same as SocOH. 

Sho'ham. A Merarite Levite, son of Jaaziah 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 27). 

Shoe. [Sandal.] 

Sho'mer. 1. An Asherite (1 Chr. vii. 32) ; also 
willed Shamer (ver. 34).— 2. The father of Jehoza- 
bad, who slew king Jewish K. xii. 21): in the 
parallel passage in 2 Chr. xxiv. 26, the name is 
converted into the feminine form Sflimrith, who 
is further described as a Moabitess. 

Sho'phach. Siiouach, the general of Hadarezer 
(1 Chr. xix. 16, 18). 

Sbo'pban. One of the fortiiied towns on the 
east of Jordan which were taken possession of and 
rebuilt by the tribe of Gad (Num. xxxii. 3.5). 

Shosban'xiiiXL. **To the chief musician upon 
Shoshannim is a musical direction to the leader of 
the Temple-choir which occurs in Pss. xlv„ Jxix., 
and most probably indicates tlfe melody “ after ” or 
“in the manner of” (A. V. “upon”) which the 
Psalms ivere to be sung. As “ Shoshannira ” lite- 
rally signifies “ lilies,” it has been suggested that 
the woi-d denotes lily^shaped instruments of music, 
perhaps cymbals. Ben Zeb regards it as an instru- 
ment of psalmody, and Junius and TreinelHus, after 
Kimchi, render it “ hexachorda,” an instrument 
with six strings, referring it to the root shSsh, 
“ six.” 

Sbosban'niiii-E'dntli. In the title of Ps. Ixxx. 

is found the direction **to the chief musician upon 
Shoshannim-eduth,” which appears, according to 
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Shu'ab. 1. 8on of Abraham by Keiumh (G^. 
XXV, 2 ; 1 Chr. i. 32). — . 2. Preperly ** £3)uch^ ;** 
brother of Che!ub (1 Chr. i/. 11).-^ The father 
of Judah*8 wifi (Gen. xxxviii. 2, 12); also called 
SiiaA in the A. V* 

Shn'al. Son of Zophah, an .Asherite (1 Chr 
vii. 36). 

Shagal, the Land of. A district named only in 
1 Sam. xiii. 17. It is pretty cei-tain frem the pas* 
sage that the land of Shual lay north e>f Michmosh. 
If therefore it be identical with the “ land of 
Shalim ” ( I Sam, ix. 4Was is not impossible-^wc 
obtain the first and only clue yet obtained to SnuPs 
journey in quest of the asses. The name SAuai has 
not yet been identified. • 

Shu'bael. 1. SiiEBUFX the son of Gershom 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 20).— 2. Shebuel the son of Hcman 
the minstrel (1 Chr. xxv. 20). 

Shu'ham. Son of Dan, and ancestor of the 
Shohamites (Num. xxvi. 42). 

ShuliamiteS) the. The descendants of Shuhnm, 
or Hushirn, the son of Dan (Nuns. xxvi. 42, 43). 

Shuhite. This ethnic appellative “Shulute” 
is frequent in the Book of Job, but only as the 
epithet of one person, Bildad. The lo^ indications 
of tlie Book of Job point to a region on the western 
side of Chaldnea, bordering on Arabia; and exactly 
in this locality, above Hit and on both sides of the 
Euphrates, are found, in the Assyrian inscriptions, 
the Tsulihif a powerful people. It is probable that 
those we.e the Shnhites. 

Shnlamite, the. One of the personages in the 
poem of Solomoifs Song (vi. 13). The name de* 
notes a woman belonging to a place called Shulem, 
The only place bearing that iuime> of which we 
have any knowledge, is »Shuncm itself. In fact there 
is good giound for believing that the two were 
identical. If, then, Shuiammite an^ Slmnammitc 
aie equivalent, there is nothing surely extinvagant 
ill supposing that the Shunammite who was the 
object of Solonion’h passion was Abishag. 

Shu'mathiteSy the. One of tlie four families 
who .spiang fiom Kiijath-jearim (1 Chr. ii. 53). 

Sha'nammite, the, t. e, the native of Shunem, 
as is plum from 2 K. iv. 1. It is applied to two 
peisons: — Abishag, the nurse of king David (1 K. 
1 . 3, 15, ii. 17, 21, 22), and the nameless hostess 
of Elisha (2 K. iv. 12, 25, 36). 

Shu'nem. One of the cities allotted to tlie tribe 
of Issachar (Josh, xix. 18). It occurs in the list 
between Chesulloth and Haphraim. It is mentioned 
on two occasions (1 Sam. xxviii. 4 ; 2 K. iv. 8). 
It was besides the native place of Abishag (IK, 
i. 3). By Eusebius and Jerome it is mentioned 
twice, as 5 miles south of Mount Tabor, and then 
known as Sulem : and as a village in Acrabattine, 
ill the territory of Sebaste called ^nim. The latter 
of these two identifications probably refers to San&Tt 
a well-known tbrtress some 7 miles fiom Sebastiyeh 
and 4 from Arrabeh. The other has more in its 


the most probable conjecture, to denote the melody 
or air “ate” or “in the manner of” which the 
Psalm was to be sung. As the woixls now stand ^ 
they signify “ lilies, a testimony,” and the two are 
sepal ated by a large distinctive accent. In them- 
selves they have no meaning in the pi*e.seut text, 
and must therefore Ije regarded as piobably a fiag- 
ment of the beginning of an older Psalm with 
which the choir were familiar. 

8Wa. A Canaaiiite of Adullam, father of Ju- 
dah’s wife (1 Chr. ii. 3). • 


favour, since it agrees with the jiosition of the pre- 
bcut Solanif a village on the S.W. flank of Jeb0l 
Vuhy, 3 miles N, of Jezreel, 5 from Gilboa {J, 
Ftikua)f full in view of the sacred spot on Mount 
Carmel, and situated in the midst of the finest corn- 
fields in the world. 

Sliuui.* Son of Gad, and founder of the temily 
of the Shunites fGen. xlvi. 16; Num, zxTi.l5). 
Shn'iiiteip, the. Descendants of Siinni (Nunw 

xxvi. 1 5). 

Shu'pham. [Siiuppim.] 
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Sha'phamltM, the. Tlie descendants of Shn- 
fdiam, or Sliephupliam, the Benjamlte (Num. xxvi. 
S9). 

Shuppisi. In the genealogy of Benjamin ** Shup* 
pim and Hupphn, the children of Ir/’ ai*e reckoned 
in 1 Chr. Tii. 12. Ir is the same as Iri the son of 
Bela the son of Benjamin, so that Shuppim was the 
great-grandson of Brajamin. Lord A. HeiTey con- 
jectures that Shuppim or Shephnphan was a son of 
Benjamin, whose family was reckoned with that 
of Jr or Iri. 

Shiir, a place just without the eastern border of 
Egypt. Shur is first mentioned in the nan^ative 
of Hagar’s flight from Sarah (Gen. xvi, 7). Abia- 
ham afterwards ^^d^welled between Kadesh and 
Shur, and sojourned in Gerar ” (xx. 1 ). The first 
clear indication of its position occui^s in the account 
of IshmiiePs posterity. ** And they dwelt from 
Havilah unto Shur, that [is] before Egypt, as thou 
goest toward Assyria” (xxv. 18 ; comp. 1 Sam.xv. 
7, xxvii. 8). The wilderness of Sliur was entered 
by the Israelites after they had crossed the Red Seii 
(Ex. XV. 22, 2;i). It was also called the Wilderness 
of Etham (Num. xxxiii. 8). Shur may have been 
a fortified to;vn east of the ancient iieud of the Red 
Sea, but in the hands of the Arabs, or at one time 
the Philistines, not of the Egyptians. From its 
being spoken of as a limit, it was probably the last 
Arabian town before entering Egypt. The hiero- 
glyphic insciiptions have not been found to throw 
any light upon this question. 

Shu'flliaii, or Sum, is said to have received its 
name from the abundance of the lily (Shushan or 
SfMianah) in its neighbourhood. 1. History, — It 
was originally the capital of the country called in 
Scripture Elam, and by the classical writers, some- 
times Cissia, fometimes Susis or Susiana. The liist 
distinct mention of the town that has been as yet 
found is ill the inscriptions of Asshiir-bani’^al, the son 
and successor of Esar-haddoii, who states that he took 
the place, and exhibits a ground-plan of it upon his 
sculptures. The date of this monument is about 
li.C. 660. We next find Susa in the possession of the 
Babylonians, to whom Elam had probably passed at 
the division of tlie Assyrian empire made by Oyaxares 
nn«l Nabopolaasar (Dan. viii. 2). ITie conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus transfeiTed Susa to the Peisian 
dominion ; and it was not long before the Achae- 
menian princes determined to make it the capital of 
their wliole empire, and the chief place of their own 
residence. Accoixling to some writera, the cliange was 
made by Cyrus ; according to others, it had at any 
late taken place before the death of Cambyses; 
but, accoi'ding to the evidence of the place itself 
and of the other Achaemenian monuments, it would 
seem most probable that the transfer was really 
the work of Darius Hystaspis. Susa accordingly 
liecame the metropolis of Pereia, and is recognised 
as such by Aeschylus, Herodotus, Ctesias, Strabo, 
and almost all the best writere. Susa retained 
its pre-eminence to the period of the Macedonian 
conquest. After this it declined. The preference 
of Alexander , for Babylon caused the neglect of 
Susa by his successor, none of whom ever made 
it their capitaLcity. We hear of it once only in 
their wara, when it falls into the power of Anti- 
gonus (B.C. 315';. 2. Position, ^c.~Most his- 

tonans and comparative geographers have inclined 
\t identify it with the m(3era 8u» or HmsK, which, 
Is in lat. 32® 10', long. 48® 26' E. from Greenwich, 
between the Shapur and the river of Disful. At 
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the distance of n fsm miles east and west of the 
c|ty were two other streoms^the Coprates or river 
of Dizfol, and the right arm of the Choospes (the 
modem Kerkhah), Thus the. country about Susa 
was most abundantly watered. 3. General 2)e* 
soription of the Ruins , — The ruins of Susa cover 
a space about 6000 feet long from east to west, by 
45t>0 feet broad from north to south. The circum- 
ference of the whole, exclusive of outlying and com- 
paratively insignificant mounds, is about three miles. 
According to Mr. Loftus, **the principal existing 
ramains consist of four spacious artificial platforms, 
distinctly separate from eacli other. Of these the 
western mound is the smallest in eupei'ficial extent, 
but considerably the most lofty and important. . . . 
Its highest point is 1^9 feet above the level of the 
Shaour (Shapur). In foi*m it is an iri*egular, ob- 
tuse-angled triangle, with its corners rounded otf, 
and its base facing nearly due east," Mr. Loftus 
ragards this mound as indubitably the remains of 
the famous citadel of Susa, so frequently mentioned 
by tlie ancient writei-s. 

Shu'shan-E'duth. To the chief musician upon 
Shuslian-Eduth ” is plainly a musical direction, 
whatever else may lie obscure about it (Ps. lx.). 
In Ps. Ixxx. we have the fuller phrase “Shoshannim- 
eduth," of whicl) Roediger regards Shushan-eduth as 
an abbievintioD. As it now stands it denotes *Hhe 
lily of testimony," and possibly contains the fii-st 
words of some Psalm to the melody of which that 
to which it was prefixed was sung. There does noi. 
apjiear to be much support for the view taken by 
some that Shushan-eduth is a musical instrument, so 
called from its resemblance to a lily in shape, or 
from having lily-sha}:^d ornaments upon it, or front 
its six {shesh) strings. As a conjecture this is cer- 
tainly ingenious, but it has the disadvantage of 
introducing as many dilliculti(*s as it removes. Si- 
raonis connects ^edWi with the Araliic *w/, a lute, 
or kind of guitar played with a plectrum, and con- 
siders it to be the melody produced by this instru- 
ment; so that in his view Shiishan-eiiuth indicates 
that the lily-shaped cymbals were to be accom- 
panied with playing on the lute. We may thera- 
fore regard the words in question as a fragment of 
an old psalm or meloily, the same in cliaracter as 
Aijeleth 8hahar and others, which contained a di- 
rection to the leader’of the choir. 

Shu'thalhites, the. The descendants of Shu- 
tholah the son of Ephraim (Num. xxvi. 35), 

Shuthe'lah. Head of an Ephraimite family, 
calletl after him Shuthalhites (Num. xxvi. 35), and 
lineal ancestor of .ioshua, the son of Nun (1 Chr. vii. 
20-27). Shuthelah appears from the former passage 
to be a son of Ephraim, and the father of Eran, 
fi*om whom sprung a family of Eranites (ver. 36). 
He appears also to have had two brothers, Becher, 
father of the Bachrites, and Tahan, father of the 
Tahanites. But in 1 Chr. vii. we have a further 
notice of Shuthelah, whera he appears firet of all, 
as in Num., as the son of Ephraim ; but in ver. 21, 
he is placed six generations later. From the recur- 
rence of other names too, it appeal's that the text in 
1 Chr. vii. is corrupt. The following observations 
will perhaps assist us to restore it. 1 . The names 
that are repeated over and over again, either in 
identical or in slightly varied forms, represent 
probably only ONE person. Henc^., Shuthelah in 
vers. 20 and 21, and Telah in ver. 25, ai'e the same 
as the Shuthelah ^ Num. xxvi. 35, 36. 2, The 
words ** his son are improperly added after Bered 
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(Btid Tftbath in 1 €hr. vtl. 20. 3. Tahan 10 impro* 
periy inseiled in 1 Cbr. vii. 25 as a sod of Sbuthe- 
lah, as appears from Num. xxvi. 35, 36. The r&* 
suit is that Shathelah's line may be thus restored : 
(1) Joseph. (2) Ephi-aim. (3) Sh’ntbelah. (4) 
Eran, or Laadan. (5) Ammihud. (6) Klishama, 
captain of the host of Ephraim (Num. i. 10, ii. 18, 
vii. 48). (7) Nun. (8) Joshua. As tegaixis the 
interesting story of the destruction of Ephraim's 
sons by the men of Gath, which EwaJd, liiinsen, 
Lepsius and othe]:s have variously explained, it is 
impossible in the confused state of the text to speak 
positively as to the part borne in it by the house of 
Shnthelah. Patting together the insuperable diffi- 
culties in understanding the passage of the litem! 
Kphi'aim, and his literal sons and daughter, with 
the fact that the settlements of the Ephraimites in 
the mountainous district, where Beth-horon, Gezer, 
Timnath-Semh, &c. lay, were exactly suited tor a 
descent upon the plains of the Philistine country 
where the men of Gath fed their cattle, and with 
the fuj ther facts that the Ephraimites encountei-ed 
a successful opposition from the Canaanites in Gezer 
(Josli. xvi. 10; Judg. i. 29), and that they appa- 
rently called in later the Benjamites to help them 
in driving away the men of Gath (1 Chr. viii. 13), 
it seems best to understand the narrative as of the 
times after the entrance into Canaan. 

Si'a. ** The children of Sia *’ were a family of 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubl>abel (Neh. vii. 
47). The name is written SiAiiA in Ezr. ii. 44, 
and Sl'D in 1 Ksd. v, 29. 

Si'aha = Sia (Ezr. ii. 44). 

Sibhecal. Sibbechai .the Hushathite f2Sam. 
xxi. 18; I Chr.xxvii. 11), , 

Sibbecha'i. One of Ovid's guard, and eighth 
captain for the eighth month of 24,000 men of the 
king’s army (I Chr. xi. 29, xxvii. 1*1). He be- 
longed to one of the principal families of Judah, the 
Zat bites, or descendants of Zerah, and is called 
“the Hnshathite,” probably from the plaw of his 
birth. Sibbechai’s great exploit, which gave him a 
lace among the mighty men of David’s array, was 
is single combat with Siiph, or Eippai, the Philis- 
tine giant, in the battle at Gezer, or Gob (2 Sam. 
xxi. 18 ; 1 Chr. xx. 4). 

Sib'boleth. The Ephraimite pronunciation of the 
word Shibboleth (Judg. xii. 6)7 

Sib'Diah. A town on the east of the Jordan, 
one of those which were taken and occupied by the 
liil>e of Keuben (Jo.sh. xiii. 19), Like most ol 
the Transjordanic places, Sibmah dl.-yippeiu-s fiom 
view during the main part of the Jewish history. 
We. however, gain a parting glimpse of it in the 
lament over Moab pronounced by Isaiah and by 
Jeremiah (Is. x\d. 8, 9; Jer. xlviii. 32). Sibinaii 
5 eem.s to have been known to Euse)>ius, and Jerome 
states that it was hardly 500 pace.s distant fioro 
llcshbon. No trace of the name has been discoveied 
more recently. 

Sibra'ixn. One of the lancimarks on the northern 
boundary of the Holy I.«n<l as stated by Ezekiel 
(xlvii. 16). It has not been identified. 

Si'ehem. 1. The same well-known nam4 — iden- 
tical in the Hebrew — ^with that which in all other 
places in the 0. T. is accurately rendered by our 
translator Siiechem (Gen. xii. 6). — 2. Ecclus. 1 
1. 26. The Greek original here is in the form which ! 
is occasionally found in the 0. T. as the equivalent j 
of ftlECHEM. ^ i 

Sis yon. A city mentioned with several others 
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in 1 Macc. xr. 23. The oldest naiBe of the town on 
the coast (the Sicyon of the times befcAre Alexander) 
was said to have been klyiAKii, or ASymKot This 
was perhaps the common native name, and Sicyon 
that given to it by the Phoenician ti'aders. But the 
Sicyon referred to in the Book of Maccabees ie n 
more recent city, built on the site which seiwed as 
an acropolis to the old one, and distant from the 
shore fj*om twelve to twenty stades. Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, in the year 303 n.C., surj^*ised the gar- 
rison which Ptolemy had five years before placed 
there, and made himself master of the harbour and 
the lower town, 'fhe acrop<)lw was surrendeiH!*d tc 
him, and he then persuaded the jiopulation, whom 
he restored to independence, 4o destroy the whole 
of the buildings adjacent to the harbour, and remove 
thither; the site being one much more easily delen- 
sible, especially against any enemy who might at- 
tack from the sea. Diodorus describes the new 
town ns including a large space so surrounded on 
every si<le by precipices as to be unapproachable 
by the machines which at that tisne were employed 
in siege.s and as posse.ssing the great advantage of a 
plentiful supply of water within its cii*cuit. Modern 
travollei-s completely confirm his accou^it. 

Sid'ddm, the Vale of. A place named only 
in one passage of Genesis (xiv. 3, 8, 10), The 
meaning of the name is very doubtful. Gesenius 
expresses his conviction that the real meatiing of 
the words Emek has-Siddim is **n plain cut up by 
stony channels which render it difficult of transit.^' 
Dr. Stanley conjectures that Siddim is connected 
with Sddc/i (field), and thus that the signification 
of the name was the ” valley of the fields." As to 
the spot itself : — 1 . It was one of that class of valleys 
which the Hebi-ews designated by the woiti Emek^ 
Thi.s teim opjieart* to Imve been a-ssigued to a broad 
fiatti.sh tract, sometimes of considerable width, en- 
closed on each side by a definite mnge of bills, 2. 

It was so far a suitable sjKit for the combat be- 
tween the four and five kings (ver. 8' ; but, 3.* 
It. mitainetl’ a multitude of bitumen-pits sufficient 
materially to nflect the is.sue of the battle. 4. In 
this valley the kings of the five allied cities of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboim, and Bela, seem 
to have awaited the appioath of the invaders. It 
is therefoi*e probable that it was iii the neighliour- 
hood of tlie “ plain, or circle, of Jordan ” in which 
those cities stood, 5. So mucli may be gathered 
from the passage as it appeals originally to have 
stood. But the words which more especially bear 
on the siiiject of this article (ver. 3) do not form 
pait of the original document. If we could ven- 
tuie, as some have done, to interpret the latter 
clause of vei.se 3, “ which is near," or “ which is at, 
or by, the Siilt Sea,” then we might agi*ee with Dr. 
Kobin.son and others in identifying the Valley of 
Siddim with the enclosed plain wliich intervenes 
between the south end of the lake and the mnge of 
heights which terminate the Ghtr and commence 
the y^adii Arahah, But the original of the paStu^re 
will not bear even this slight nccommCKlation, 
it is evident that in the mind of the^utiior of the 
words the Salt Sea covers the actual space foiinerly 
occupied by the Vale of Siddim. 

Si'di. A city on the coast of Pamphylia in lat. 
36® 46’, leng, 31® 27', ten or twelve miles to the 
east of the river Enrymedon. It is mentioned in 
1 Macc. xv»23, among the list of plac^e to which 
the Roman senate sent letters In favour of tlf Jewsi 
It was a colony of CnmaeaBi. * Sidk aos doeely 
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e<miMotc(l with Aradus in Phoenicia bf commet'ce, 
even if thete was not a considerable Phoeiiiciau 
element in the population. It is possible that the 
name has the same root as that of Sidon, anct tliat 
it' was originally a Phoenician settlement, and that 
the Cumaean colony was something subsequent. In 
the times in which Side appeaie in histoiy it had 
become a place of considerable importance. It was 
the station of Antiochus’s navy on the eve of the 
battle with -the Rhodian fleet described by Livy 
(xxxvii. 23, '24). The remains, too, which still 
exist, are an evidence of its former wealth. They 
stand on a low peninsula running from N.E. to 
S.W., and the maritime character of the former 
inhabitants appears from the circumstance ^that the 
walls towards the sea were but slightly built, while 
the one which faces the land is of excellent work- 
manship, and remains, in a considerable portion, 
perfect even to this time. A theatre (belonging .ap- 
parently to the Homiui times) is one of the largest 
and best preserved in Asia Minor, and is calculated 
to have been cnpibleof containing more than 15,000 
sj^ctatora. Three gates led into the town from the 
sea, and one, on the north-eastern side, into the 
country. 'I’he two principal harbouis, which at 
fimt seem id have been united in one, were at the 
extremity of the peninsula : they were closed, and 
together contained a surface of neai ly 500 yards by 
200. 'The country by which Sid6 is backed is a 
broad swampy plain, stretching out for some miles 
beyond the belt of sand-liills which fringe the sea- 
shore. Low hills succeed, and behind these, far 
inland, are the mountains which, at Mount Climax 
40 miles to the west, and again about the same 
distance to the east, come down to the coast. 

Si'doSL. The Greek form of the Phoenician name 
Zidon. As such it occuis naturally in the N.T. 
and Apocryplfa of the Auth. Version ; 2 Esd. i, 11 ; 
Jud. ii. 28 : 1 Macc. v. 15 ; Matt, xi, 21, 22 ; xv. 
21; Mark iii. 8, &c. But we also find it in the 
O. T. (Gen. x. 15, 19), 

Sido'niaiLS. The Greek form of the word ZiDO- 
NiANS, usually so exhibited in the Auth. Vers, of 
the 0. T. It occurs Deut. iii. 9 ; Josh. xiii. 4, 6 ; 
Judg. iii. 3 ; 1 K. v. 6. 

Si'lLOll. King of the Amoiites when Israel ar- 
rived on the bordera of the Promised Land (Nura. 
xxi. 2k). He was evidently a man of great courage 
and audacity. Shortly before the time of Israel’s 
an'ival he had dispossessed the Moabites of a splen- 
did territory, driving them south of the natural 
bulwaik of the Arnon (xxi, 26-29). When the 
Israelite host appears, he does not hesitate or tem- 
porise like Balak, but at once gathers his people 
together and attacks them. But the battle was his 
last. lie and all his host were destroyed, and their 
district from Arnon to .Tabbok became at once' the 
possession of the conqueror. 

Silior, accurately SM'hor, once the Shihor or 
Shihor of Egypt, when unqualified, a name of the 
Nile. II is held to signify “ tlie black ” or ** turbid.'* 
There ara but three occuriences of Shihor in the 
Bible, and but one of Shihor of Egypt, or Shihor- 
Mizraim. It^is spoken of as one of the limits of 
teiTitory which was still unconquered when Joshua 
was old (Josh. xiii. 2, 3). With this pissage must 
be compared that in which Shihor-Mizraim occurs. 
David is iielated to have ** gathered all Israel toge- 
ther from Shihor of Egypt even unto the entering of 
Hamath** (1 Chr, xiii. 5). There is no otWr evidence 
that the Israelites ever spraad westward beyond 
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Gaza. The stream may therefore be that of tiis 
Wddi-l*Arecsh. That the stream intended by Shihoi 
unqualifie<l was a navigable river is evident from a 
passage in Isaiah, wn«e it is said of Tyre, “ And 



Shihor Is either the same as, or compared with, 
Yedr, genqially thought to be the Nile, but in tliis 
work suggested to be the extension of the Red Sea. 
[Red Sea.] In Jeremiah the identity of Shihor 
with the Nile seems distinctly stated (ii. 18). In 
articles Nile and River of Egypt it is main- 
tained too strongly that Shihor, however qualified, 
is always the Nile. The later opinion of the writer 
is expressed here under Shihor op Egypt, The 
latter is, he thinks, unquestionably the Nile, the 
former two probably,'^1but not cei tainly, the same. 

Silas. An eminent member of the early Chris- 
tian Church, described under that name in the Acts, 
but as Silvanus in St. Paul’s Epistles. He first ap- 
pears as one of the leaders of the Church at Jeru- 
salem (Acts XV. 22), hoJdjng the office of an in- 
spired teacher (xv. 32). His name, derived from 
the Latin si7ca, “ wood,” betokens him a Hellenistic 
Jew, and he appears to have been a Roman citizen 
(Acts xvi. 37). He was appointed as a delegate to 
accompany Paul and Barnabas on their return to 
Antioch with the decree of the Council of Jerusalem 
(Acts XV. 22, 32). Having accomplished this mis- 
sion, he returned to Jerusalem (Acts xv. 33). He 
mUsst, however, have immediately revisited Antioch, 
for we find him selected by St, Paul as the com- 
panion of his second missionary journey (Acts xv. 
40-xvii. 40). At Beroea he was left behind with 
Timothy while St. Paul proceeded to Athens (Acts 
xvii. 14), and we hear nothing more of his move- 
ments until he rejoined the Apostle at Corinth (Acts 
xviii. 6). His presence at Corinth is several times 
noticed (2 Cor, i, 19 ; 1 Thess. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. i. J ). 
Whether he was the Silvanus who conveyed St, 
Peter's First Epistle to Asia Minor (1 Pet. v. 12) 
is doubtful ; the probabilities are in tavour of the 
identity. A tradition of veiy slight authority re- 
presents Silas to have become bishop of Corinth, 
We have finally to notice, for the purpose of re- 
jecting, the theories which identify Silas with Ter- 
tius (Rom. xvi. 22), 

Silk. The only x^doMed notice of silk in the 
Bible occurs in Itev. xviii. 12, where it is mentioned 
among the treasures of the typical Babylon. It is, 
however, in the highest degree probable that the 
texture jvas knowra to the Hebrews from the time 
that their commercial relations were extended by 
Solomon. 'The well-known classical name of the 
substance does not occur in the Hebrew language. 
The Hebrew teims which have been supphsed to 
refer to silk are meshi and demeshek, Tiie foimer 
occurs only in Ez. xvi. 10, 13 (A. V. “silk”). 
The other term demeshek occurs in Am. iii. 12 
(A, V. “ Damascus ”), and has been supposed to 
refer to silk from the resemblance of the word to 
our “ damask.*' It appears, however, that “ da- 
mask ” is a corruption of dimaksOf a term applied 
by the Arabs to toe raw material ^one. We must, 
therefore, consider the reference to silk ‘as extremely 
dubious. The value set upon silk by the Romans, 
as implied in Rev. xviii. 12, is notic*^ by Josephus, 
as well as by classical writers. 

SUla. ** 'The house of Millo which goeth down 
to Sllla,** was the scene of the mui-der of king 
Joasb (2 K. xii. 20); What or where Silla was is 
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SILOAH, THB :POOL OF SILOAM S8l 

entirely niattfr df conjectui'e. Some have suggested appat'ently eaStwai’d, was anothe) pool, Oalled Solo* 
the Pool of Siloam. Otliers refer it to a place on mon’s pool, to which tlie ** old wall ** cASosi after 
or connected with the causeway or flight of steps leaving Siloatn, and past which it went on to Cphla9f 
(mesilldh) wliich led from the central valley of the whei'e, bending noithward, it was united to the 
dty up to the court of the Temple. We have no eastern ai*cade of the Temple. In the Antonine 
clue to its position. Itinerary (a.d. 333) it is set down in the same 

SUo'ah, the Pool o£ Properly the Pool of locality, but it is said to be iuxta murum,'^ as 
Shelach,*’ or rather “ has-Shelach (Neh. iii. 15). Josephus implies; whereas now It is a coneaderable 
This was possibly a corinipt foraiof the name which distance— upwards of 1200 feel — frfm the ne;uest 
3s first presented as Shiloach, then as Siloam, and is angle of the present wall, and nearly 1900 feet from 
Aovr Selwdn, • the southern wall of the Haikm. Jei'ome speaks 

flilo'am {Shiloach, Is. viii. 6; Shelach^'^Qh, iii. of it ns lieing in the Valley of the Son or Hiniioni, 
15). Kabbiniuil writers, and, following them, as Josephus does of its being at the mouth of the 
Jewish ti'avollei’s, both ancient and modern, retain Tyropoeoii. He speaks of Siloam as dependent on 
the eoi’lier Shiloach in preference to the later She-' the mins, and as the only fountain used in ills day. 
laoK Siloam is one of the Ibw undisputed localities But other authorities, and the modern water-pro** 
in the topogi'aphy of Jerusalem ; still retaining ita V'ision of the city, show us that it never could have 
old name (with Ambic modification, while been wholly depiMident on its pods. Its innumer- 

every other pool has lost its Bible-de»iguation. able bottle-necked private cisterns kept up a .supply 
This is the more remarkable as it is a mere suburban at all times. Jn the 7th cent. Antoninus J\Iurtyr 
tank of no gmat size, and for many an age not par- mentions Siloam, as both fountain and pool. Bei’n- 
ticularly good or plentiful in its waters, though hai‘d tiie monk speaks of it in tlie 9th cent., and the 
Josephus tells us that in his day they were both annalists of the Crusades mention its site, in the fork 
“sweet and abundant.” Apart from the identity of two valleys, as* we find it. Benja^nin of Tudehi 
of nanWt there is an unbroken chain of exterior te«»- (a.d. 1173) 8j)eaks of “ the great springof Shiloach 
timony, dunng eiglitc*en cciituiies, connecting the which runs into the brook Kedron.*' Felix Fahri 
present Birket Siludn with the Shiioah '.of Isaiah (A.d. 1484-) describes Siloam at some length. Ar- 
and the Siioum of St. John. From Josephus we iiold von Ilarff (a.d. 149G) also ideutiiics the spot, 
learn that it was without the city ; that it was at After this, the references to Siloam ai’C innumer- 
this pool that the “ old wall ” took a bend and shot able; nor do tliey, with one or two exceptions, vary 
out eastward ; that there w’as a valley it, and . in their location of it. A little way below the 
one beside it; a hill right opposite, apparently on Jewish burying gjound, hut on the opposite side of 
the other side of the Kedron, liard by a cliff or rock the valley, where the Ivetiron turns slightly west- 
called Peristereon ; that ft was at the termination ward, and widens itself considerably, is the fountain 
or mouth of the T} ropoeoii^ that Hose boide it. of the Virgin or ITufcd-Dcrajt near the beginning 



The VUlese of Siiu»n (SUoaia), euU tne lower jmn. pi the VaueveX Uie Kedron, fliipwiug the *' KinK*i gardfliui,” hieh are watered 
fay the Pool The baokeronnd le l»e hlghlsnde of Jndeh. The viw U from a Photogres hjr JamM Ovaham, Ewi., taken from 
beneath the 8. wiill of the Harem. 

COST. 1). B. 
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of thiit sadJle*fihaped projection of tlie Temple-hilt 
supposed to be the Ophel of the Bible, and the 
Ophlas of Josephus. At the back part of this foun- 
tain a subterraneous passage begins, through which 
the water flows, and through which a man may 
make his way, sometimes walking erect, sometimes 
stooping, sometimes kneeling, and sometimes crawl- 
ing, to Silr>am. This rocky conduit, which twists 
considerably, \f^ 1 750 feet long, it has had tributaries 
which have formerly sent their waters down from 
the city pools or Temple-wells to swell Siloain. It 
enters SiJoam at the north-west angle 5 or rather 
enters a small rock- cut chamber which forms the 
vestibule of Siloam, ^bout five or six feet bioad. 
To this you descend by a few rude steps, under 
which the water pours itself into the main pool. 
This pool is oblong*, about 18 feet broad, and 19 
feet deep; but it is never filled, the water either 
passing directly through, or being maintained at a 
def)th of three or four feet. The piesent pool is a 
ruin, with no m'osSYir ivy to make it romantic ; its 
sides falling in ; its pillars broken ; its stair a frag- 
ment; its walls giving way; the edge of every 
stone worn rpund or shai p by time ; in some parts 
meie debris; though around its edges, wild flowers, 
and, among otlier plants, the caper- tree, grow luxuri- 
antly. The giey crumbling limestone of the stone 
(as weft as of the surrounding rocks, which are 
^most verdureless) gives a poor and worn-out 
aspect to this venerable leliq. The present pool is 
not the original building ; it may be the work of 
crusaders, {Perhaps even improved by Saladin, whose 
affection for wells and pool.s led him to care for all 
these things. Yet the spot is the same, 1'hispool, 
which we may call the secondf seems anciently to 
have poured ifs waters into a thirdf before it pro- 
ceeded to water the royal gardens. This third is 
perhaps that which Josephus calls “ Solomon’s pool/' 
and which Nehemiali calls “ the King's pool” (ii. 14), 
The expiessioii in Isaiah (viii. 6 ), ** waters of Shiloah 
that go softly,” seems to point to the slender rivulet, 
flowing gently, though once very profusely, out of 
Siloam into tlie lower brea<lth of level, where the 
king’s gardens, or royal paradise, stood, and which 
is still the greenest spot about the Holy City. 
Siloam is a saci'ed sjiot, even to the Moslem ; much 
more to the Jew. It was to Siloam tliat the Levite 
was sent with the golden pitcher on the “ last and 
great day of the feaat” of Tabernacles ; it was from 
Siloam that he brought the water which was then 
poured over the saci iflce, in memory of the water 
fi'om the rock of ilepbidim ; and it was to this 
Siloam water that the Lord pointed when He stood 
in the Temple on that day and cried, “ If any- man 
thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” The 
hol'd sent the blind man to Wiv«h, not tVi, as our 
version has it, but at (eh) the pool of Sil<?am : tor 
it was the clay from his eyes tiiut was to bl washed 
off; and the Kvaiigelist is careful to throw in a 
remark, not for the purpose of telling us that Siloam 
meant an ** aqueduct,’’ as some think, but to give 
higher 8 igDifl{;ance to the miracle. **Go wash at 
Siloam,” was the command ; the Evangelist adds, 
‘‘which is by intei*pretation, sknt” (Johuix. 7). 
That “ Sent” is the natural interpretation is evident, 
not simply from the word itself, but from other 
puhsages where the Hebrew word is used in con- 
nexion with water, as Job iii. 10 , ‘ he sendeth 
seafers upon the fields and Kzek, xxxi. 4, “she 
aenf out her little rivers unto all the trees of the 
field.** 
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SUo'am, Tower in (Luke xiii, 4). Of this we 
know nothing definitely beyond these worde of the 
Lord. In connexion with Ophel, there is mention 
made of “a tower that lieth oui^ (Neh. iii. 26) ; 
and there h no unlikelihood in connecting this pref- 
jectinfj tower with the tower in Siloam, while one 
may be almost excused for the conjecture that its 
pr(^ection was the cause of its ultimate /a//. 
Silva'nus. [Silas.] 

Silver fHeb. ceseph). In vei 7 early times, 
according to the Bible, silver was used for ornaments 
(Gen. xxiv. 53) and for vessels of various kinds. 
Images for idolatrous worship were made of silver 
or overlaid with it (Ex. xx. 23: Hos. xiii. 2 ; Hab, 
ii. 19 ; Bar. vi. 39), and the manufacture of silver 
shrines for Diana was k trade in Ephesus (Acts xix.. 
24). But its chief use was as a medium of ex- 
change, and throughout the 0. T. we find ceseph, 
“silver,” used for money, like the Fr. argent. 
Vessels and ornaments of gold and silver were 
common in Egypt in the times of Osirtasen I., and 
Thothmes III., the contemporaries of Joseph and 
Moses. In the Homeric poems we find indications 
of the constant application of silver to purposes of 
ornament and luxury. The practice of overlaying 
silver with gold referred to in Homer (Od. vi. 232, 
xxiii. 159), is nowhere mentioned in the Bible, 
though inferior materials were covered with silver 
(Prov. XX vi. 23). Silver was brought to Solomon 
trom Arabia (2 Chr. ix. 14) and from Tarshisb 
(2 Chr. ix. 21), which supplied the markets of Tyre 
(Ez. xxvii. 1 2). From Tarshish it came in the form 
of plates (Jer. x. 9), like those on which the sacred 
books of the Singhalese are written to this day. In 
Homer (//. ii. 857), Xlybe is called the birthplace 
of silver, and was probably celebrated lor its mines. 
But Spain appears to have been the chief source 
whence silver was obtained by the ancients. Pos- 
sibly the hills of Palestine may have afforded some 
supply of this metal. For an account of the know- 
ledge of obtaining and refining silver possessed I y 
the ancient Hebrews see the articles Lead and 
Minks. Silver mixed with alloy is referred to in 
Jer. vi. 30, and a finer kind, cither purer in itself, 
or more thoroughly purified, is mentioned in Prov. 
viii. 19 . 

Silverlings, a wdld used once only in the A. V. ' 
(Is. vii. 23), as a translation of the Hebrew woid 
ceseph, elsewhere rendeieU “ silver ” or “ money,” 

Simalcu'ei an Arabian chief who had charge of 
Antioch us, the young sou of Alexander Balas, before 
he was put forward by Tryphon as a claimant to 
the Syrian throne (1 Macc, xi. 39), 

Sim'eoii. The second of Jacob’s sons by Leah. 
His birth is recorded in Gen. xxix. 33. The fiist 
graup of Jacob’s children consists, besides Simeon, 
of the three other sons of Leah — Reuben, Leviy 
Judah. With each of these Simeon is mentioned 
in some connexion. “ As Reuben and Simeon ai'e 
mine,” says Jacob, “ so shall Joseph’s sons Ephraim 
and Manasseh be mine” (Gen. xlviii. 5). With 
Levi, Simeon was associated in the massaoi-e of tlie 
Shechemites (xxxiv, 25), With Judah tlie con- 
nexion was drawn still closer. He and Simeon not 
only “ went up ’* together, side by side, in the fore- 
front of the nation, to the conquest of the south of 
the Holy Land (Judg. i. 3, 17), but their allot- 
ments lay together in a more speciarmanner tliau 
those of the other tribes. Besides the massacre of 
Shechem, the ohly personal incident related of Si- 
meon is the fact of his being .^elected by Joseph as 
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ihebopbuge for the appeRrmiee of Benjamia (Gen. w3l elwd^ reinniii one of the moat ptonitnent 
xlii. 1 d, 24, 36 ; xliii. 23). The diief families of Hgares among the delivei'^rs of her nation. Bethulia 
the tri^ are mentioned in the lists of Gen. xlvi. would almost seem to have been a Simeonite colony. 
(10), in which one of them, bearing the name of Simeon is named by Ezeldei (xlviii. 25), and ^e au* 
Shaul (Saul), is specified as ** the son of the Ca* thor of the Book of the Revelation (vii. 7) in their 
naanitess**— Num. xxvi. (12-14), and 1 Chr. iv. cjitalogues of the lestoration of Israel.— A priest 
(24-43). At the census at Sinai Simeon numbered of the family of Joaiib — or Jehoiarib — one of the 
59,300 6ghting men (Num. i. 23). When the ancestors of the Maccabees (1 Macc. ii* 1 ).— 9. Son 
second census was taken, at Shittim, the numbers of Juda and father of Levi in the gSnenlogy of mhr 
had fallen to 22,200, and it was the weakest of all Loi*d (Luke iii. 30).— 4. That is, Simon Peter 
the tribes. This was no doubt partly due to the (Acts xv. 14).— 5. A devout J.ew, inspired by the 
recent mortality following the idolatry of Peor, but Holy Ghost, who met the paients of our Loi*d in 
there must have been other causes which have the Temple, took Him in hisjarms, and gave thanks 
escaped mention. The connexion between Simeon for what he saw, and knew of Jesus (Luke ii* 25- 
and Levi implied in the IJIessing of Jacob (Gen. 35). In the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodeinus, 
xlix. 5-7) has been already adverted to. The non- Simeon is called a high-priest. Rabban Simeon, 
appearance of Simeon’s name in the Blessing of whose grandmother was of the family of Davidi 
Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 6) may be explained in two succeeded his father Hillel as pi-esident of the San- 
ways. On the assumption that the Blessing was hedrim about A.D. 13, and his son Gamaliel was 
actually pronounced in its present form by Moses, the Pharisee at whose feet St. Paul was brought up 
the omission may be due to his displeasuie at the (Actsxxii. 3). A Jewish writer specially notes that 
misbehaviour of the ti*ihe at Shittim, On the as- no record of this Simeon is preserved in the Mishua, 
sumption that the Blessing, or this portion of* it. It has been conjectured that he or his gmndson of 
is a composition of later date, then it may be due the same name, maybe the Simeon ol^St. Luke, 
to the fact of the tribe having by that time vanished Simeoii Niger. Actsxiii. 1. [Niger.] 
from the Holy Land. The latter of these is the Si'mon. 1. Son of Mattathias. [Maccauees.] 
explanation commonly adopted. During the join ney —2. Son of Onias the high-priest, whose eulogy 
through the wilderness Simeon was a member of closes the “ praise of famous men ” in the Book of 
the camp which marched on the south side of the Kcclesiasticus (ch, iv.). [Ecclesiasticus.] — 8 . 
Sacred Tent. His associates were Reuben and Gad. ** A governor of the Temple ’* in the time of Se- 
The connexion between. Judah and Simeon already Jeuciis Philopator, whose infonnation as to the 
mentioned seem.s to have begun with the Conquest, treasures of the Temple led to the sacrilegious at- 
Judah and the two Jeseph-brethren were first tack of Heliodorus (2 Maco. iii. 4, &c.), Oonsi- 
served with the lion’s shave A>f the land; and then, derable doubt exists as to the exact nature of the 
the Canaanites having been sufficiently subdued to office which he held (2 Macc. iii. 4), The chief‘ 
allow the Sacred Tent to be establish^ without risk difficulty lies in the fact that Simon *is said to have 
in the heart of the country, the work of dividing been of “the tribe of Benjamin” (2 Macc. iii. 3), 
the remainder amongst the seven inferior tribes was while the earlier “ ruler of the house of God ” 
proceeded with (Josh, viii, 1-6). Benjamin had (1 Chr. ix. 11; 2 Chr. xxxi. 13; Jer, xx. 1) seems 
the fiist turn, then Simeon (xix. 1). By this time to have been always a priest, and the “captain of 
Judah had discovered that the tract allotted to him the Temple” (Luke xxii, 4; Acts iv, l,v, 24, 26) . 
was too large (xix. 9), and also too much exjiosed and the keeper of the treasures (1 Chr, xxvi. 24 ; 
on the west and .south for even his great powers. 2 Chr. xxxi. 12) must have been at least Levites. 
To Simeon accordingly was allotted a district out Herzfcld conjectures that Benjamin is an eri-or for 
of the territory of his kinsman, on its southern Minjaminy the head of a priestly house (Neh. xii. 
frontier, which contained eighteen or nineteen cities, 5, 17).— 4. Simon the Broiher of Jesus. — 
with their villages, spread round the venerable well The only undoubted notice of this Simon occurs iii 
of Beersheba (Josh. xix. 1-8 ; 1 Chr. iv. 28-33), Of Matt. xiii. 55, Mark vi. 3. He has been identified 
these places, with the help of Judah, the Simeonites by some writeiir with Simon the Canaanite, and still 
possessed themselves (Judg. i. 3, 17) ; and here more generally with Symeon who became bishop 
they were found, ioubtless by Joab, residiug in the of Jerusalem alter the death of James, A.D. 62. 
reign of David (1 Chr. iv. 31). What part Simeon The former of these opinions rests on no evidence 
took at the time of the division of the kingdom we whatever, nor is the latter without its difficulties.— 
are not told. The only thing which can be inter- 8. Simon tub Canaanite, one of the Twelve 
preted into a trace of its having taken any part Apostles (Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 18), otherwise de- 
with the northern kingdom are the two casual no- scribed as Simon Zelotes (Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13)« 
tices of 2 Chr. xv. 9 and xxxiv. 6, which appear The latter term, which is peculiar to Luke, is the 
to imply the presence of Simeonites there in the Greek equivalent for the Chaldee term preseived 
reigns of Asa and Josiah. On the other hand the by Matthew and Mark. [Canaanite.] Each of 
definite statement of 1 Chr. iv. 41-43 proves that these equally points out Simon as belonging to the 
at that time ther^ were still some of them remain- J faction of the Zealots, who were conspicuous for 
ingin the original seat of the tribe, and actuated by* their fierce advocacy of the Mosaic fftual.— 6* 
all the warlike lawless spirit of their progenitor, mon of Gyrene.— -A Hellenistic Jew, bom at 
This fragment of ancient chronicle relates two exped- Cyrene on the north coast of Africa, who was 
itions in search of more eligible territory. The present at^Jerusalem at the time of the crucifixion 
audacity and intrepidity which seem to have cha- of Jesus, ^ther as an attendant at the feast (Acts 
racterized the founder of the tribe of Simeon are ii. 10), or sm one of the numerous settleta at Jeru- 
seen in their fullest force in the last of his descend- alem from*that place (Acts vi. 9). Meeting the 
nuts of whom there is any excess mention in the rocession that conducted Jesus to Golji^tha, as he 
Sacred Recoid. Whether the book which bears her was returning from the esuntry, he was pressed into 
name be a history or a historic romance, Judith i the service to bear the ci’oss (Matt, xxvii. 32; 
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Mark xv. 21 ; tuke xxiii. when himself 
was unable to ^ar it any^ longer (comp. John xix. 
,*17 )« Mark describes him as the father of Alex- 
ander and Rufus, perhaps because this was the 
Rufus known to the Homan Christians (Rom. xvi. 
13), for whom he more especially wrote.— 7. Si* 
MON TUB LEPii;R.~-A resident at Bethany, dis- 
tinguished as ** the leper.-*' It is not improbable 
that he had b^n miraculously cured by Jrsus. In 
his house Mary anointed JchUs prepiiratoiy to His 
death and burial (Matt. xxvi. 6 &c. ; Maik xiv. 
3&C. ; John xii. i &c.).— 8. Simon Magus. — A 
Samai'itan living in the Apostolic age, distinguished 
as a sorcerer or “ magician,’* from his practice of 
magical arts (Acts viii; 9), His history is a re- 
markable one : he was born at Gitton, a village of 
Samaria, identilied with the modern Kiiryeb Jit, 
sear Ndbultis, He was probably educated at Alex- 
andila, aud there became acquainted with the 
eclectic tenets of the Gnostic school. Either then 
or subsequently he Vas a pupil of Dositheus, who 
preceded him as a teacher of Gnosticism iu Samaria, 
and whom he supplanted witli the aid of Oleobius. 
He ,18 first iatroduced to us in the Bible as prac- 
tising magical arts in a city of Samaria, perhaps 
'Sychar (Acts viii. 5 ; comp. John iv. 5), and with 
such supcess, that he was pronounced to be ** the 
power of God which is called great*’ (Acts viii. 10). 
The preaching and miracles of Phdip having excited 
his observation, he became one of his disciples, and 
received baptism at his hands. Subsequently he 
witnessed the effect produced by the imposition of 
hands, as practised by the Apostles Peter and John, 
and, being desirous of acquiring a similar power for 
himself, he offered a sum of money for it. His 
object evidently was to apply the power to the 
prosecution of magical arts. The motive and the 
means were equally to be leprobated ; and his pro- 
position met with a severe denunciation from Peter, 
followed by a petition on the part of Simon, the tenor 
of which bespeaks terror but not penitence (Acts 

viii, 9-24). Simon’s history, subsequently to his 
meeting with Peter, is involved in difficulties. Early 
Church historians depict him as the pertinacious 
foe of the Apostle Peter, whose movements he fol- 
lowed for the purpose of seeking encounters, in 
which he was signally defeated. His first en- 
counter with Peter took place at Caesarea Stratonis, 
whence he followed the Apostle to liome. His death 
is associated with the meeting in question : accord- 
ing to Hip[iolytus, the earliest authority on the 
4 iuhject, Simon was buried alive at his own request, 
in the conddeut assurance that he would rise again 
on the thiid day. According to another account, 
he attempted to fly in proof of his supernatural 
power; in answer to the piayers of Peter, he fell 
and sustained a fiacture of his thigh- and ankle- 
bones; oveicoine with vexation, he uonmiiUvd sui- 
cide.— 9. Simon Peter. [Peter.]— 10. Simon, 
a Pharisee, in whose house a penitent woman an- 
ointed the head and feet of Jesus (Luke vii. 40).— 
11 . Simon the Tanner. — A Christian convert 
living at Joppa, at whose house Peter lodged (Acts 

ix. 43). The house was near the sea-side (Acta x. 
6 , 32), for the convenience of the water.— 18. Si- 
mon, the father of Judas Iscariot (John ^i. 71, xiii. 
2, 26). 

Bi'moiL OhoeRink4’iis. Shim eon, and the thiee 
following names in Ezr. x. 31, 32, are thus written 
m the LXX. (1 Esd. ix. 32). 

Sipi'ri. Properly **ShiiniV' son of Hosah, a 
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Mei’iirite Levite in the reign of David (1 Chr, ix^ 

10 ),^ 

Sin, a city of Egypt, mentioned only by Etekid 
(rxxx. 15, 16). The name is Hebrew, or, at least, 
Shemitic, Gesenins supposes it to signify ** clay." 
It is identified in the Vulg. wlth-Pelosium, tlrfXo^ 
fftoif, ** the filayey or muddy ** town. I’he ancient 
Egyptian name is still to be sought for ; it has been 
supposed that Pelusium preserves traces of it, but 
this is very improbable. Charopollion identifies 
Pelusium with ^ePeremoun, Peremon, and Bare^ 
moun of the Copts, El-Faimk of the Aial)s, which 
was in the time of the former a boundary«*city. The 
site of Pelusium is as yet undetermined. It has 
been thought to be mq^’ked by mounds near Burg 
et-Teeneh, now called El-Farmk and not Et-Teeneh. 
This is disputed by Captain Spratt, who supposes 
that the mound of Aboo-Kheeykr indicates where 
it stood. This is further dnland, and apparently on 
the west of the old Pelusiac branch, as was Pelu- 
sium. It is situate between Farmk and Tel-De- 
fenneh. The antiquity of the town of Sin" may 
perhaps be infen*^ from the mention of “the 
wilderness of Sin " in the journeys of the Israelites 
(the. xvi. 1 ; Num. xxxiii. 11). Pelusium is men- 
tioned by Ezekiel, in one of the prophecies relating 
to the invasion'" of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, as 
one of the cities which shouldethen suffer calamities, 
with, probably, reference to their later history. 
The prophet speaks of Sin a.s “ Sin the stronghold 
of Egypt*’ (ver. 15). This place it held from that 
time until the period of the Romans. Herodotus 
relates that Sennacherib advanced against Pelusium, 
and that near Pelusiivn Cambyses defeated Psam- 
menitus. In like manner the decisive battle in which 
Ochus defeated the last native king, Nectanebos, 
NEKHT-NEBF, was fought near thiM city. 

Sin, Wilderness of. The name of a tract of the 
wilderness which the Israelites reached after leaving 
the encampment by the Red Sea (Num. xxxiii. 11, 
12). Their next halting-place (Ex. xvi. 1, xvii, 1) 
was Rephidira , probably the Wady Feirdn [Rephi- 
dim] ; on which supposition it would follow that 
Sin must lie between that wady and the coast of 
the Gulf of Suez, and of course west of Sinai. In 
the wildeniessof Sin^the manna was fiist gathered, 
and those who adopt the supposition that this was 
merely the natuml pioduct of the tarfa bush, find 
from the abundance of that shrub in W<^y es 
Sheikh, S. E. of W. OhUrundel a proof of local 
identity. At all events, that wady is as probable 
as any other. 

Sin-Offering (Heb. chattdth). The sin-offering 
among the Jews was the socriHce, in which the 
ideas of propitiation and of atonement for sin wei e 
most distinctly markini. It is fii-st directly enjoined 
in Lev. iv., whereas in chs. i.-iii. the burn t-offeiing, 
meat-offering, and peace-offering are taken for 
granted, and the o1:iject of the Law is to legulate, 
not to enjoin, the presentation of them to the Lord. 
Nor is the word chaitdth applied 'to any sacriHoe in 
ante-Mosaic times. It is therefore pecuhaidy a 
saci ifice of the Law. The idea of propitiation was 
no doubt latent in earlier sacrifices, but it was 
taught clearly and distinctly in the Levitical sin- 
offering. The ceremonial of the sin-offei'ing is de- 
scriM in Lev. iv, and vi. The Tbe8Pa98-opfbr- 
ING (Heb. ds/tdm) is closely connected with the 
siu-oHleriug in Leqiitcus, but at the sam# time 
clearly dihiingiiished from it, being in some cases 
oflei'ed with it as a distinct part of the same sacri- 
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fioe; for example, in the clesnsiiig of the leper 
(Ler, xiv.). The distinction of ceremonial clearly 
indicates a difference in the idea of tho two sacrifices. 
The nature of that diffeience is still a subject of 
great contioveray. Looking first to the dedration 
of the two woids, it is clear that, so far as de« 
rivation goes, there appears to be moije of reference 
to general and actual sin in the former, to 8])eciai 
cases of negligence in- the latter. Turning next to 
the descnption, in the Book of Leviticus, of the 
circumstances under which each should be offered, 
W9 find one important passage (Lev, v. 1-13) in 
which the Kicrifice is called first a “ trespass-offer- 
iiig” (ver, G), and then a “ sin-ofiering ** (ver. 7, 
9, 11, 1‘2). We may conclude that the word 
ashdmi^ not here used limits technical sense, and 
that the passage is to be referred to the sin-offering 
only. We find that the sin-offerings were — (A.) 
Regular. (1.) Fur the whole people, at the New 
Moon, Passover, Pentecost, Feast of Trum|)Ots and 
Fejist of Tabeniacles (Num. xxviii. 15-xxix. 38): 
besides the solemn offei ing of the two goats on the 
(ireat Diiy of Atonement (Lev. xvi,). (2.) Far the 
Priests and Leoites at their consecration (Fx. xxix. 
10-14, 36) j besides the yeaily sin-uffering (a bul- 
lock) for the high-priest on the Gi eat Day of Atone- 
ment (Lev. xvi.). (B.) Special. (1.) For am/ 
sin of ^Htjnorance** (Lev. iv.). (2.) For refusal 

to bear v'itness {Lev, y. 1). (3.) For ceremonial 

defilement not wilfully contracted (Lev. v. 2, 3, 
xii. 6-8, xiv. 19, 31, xv. 15, 30 ; Num. vi. 6-11, 16). 
(4.) For the breach of a rash oath (Lev. v. 4). 
The trespem-ofierings, on the other hand, were 
always special, as— (It) JFbr sacrilege ** in igno- 
rance*' (Lev. V, 15, Iff). (2.) For u/norant 
transgression (v. 17-19), (3.) For fraud, sup- 
pression of the truth, or perjury\v\, 1-6). (4.) 

For rape of a betrothed slave (Lev. xix. 20, 21). 
(5.) At the purification of the leper (Lev. xiv. 12), 
and the polluted Nazarite (Num, vi. 12), offeiW 
with the sin-oflering. From tins enumeration it 
will be clear that the two classes of sacrifices, al- 
though distinct, touch closely upfju each other, as 
esiiecially in B. (1) of the sin-offering, and (2) of 
the trespHss-offeiing. It is also evident that the 
sin-offering was the only legular and geueml recog- 
nition of sin in the abstraot, and accordingly Wris 
Air more solemn and symbolical in its ceremonial ; 
the trespass-offering was confined to special cases, 
most of which related to the doing of some material 
damage, either to the holy things or to man, ex- 
cept in (5), where the trespass-offering is united 
with the siu-offeiin^. Josephus declares that the 
sin-offering is presented by those “ who fall into 
sin in ignoranc<‘,*' and the trespass-offering by “ one 
who has sinned and is conscious of his sin, but' has 
no one to convict him thereof.” Without attempt- 
ing to decide so difiioult and so controverted a 
question, we may drew the following conclusions ; — 
First, that the sin-offering was far the more solemn 
and comprehensive of the two sacrifices. Seccwidly, 
that the sin-offering looked more to the guilt of the 
sin done, inespective of its consequences, while the 
trespass-offering looked to the"' evil consequences of 
sin, either again^t the service of God, or against 
man, and to the duty of atonement, as ^ as atone- 
ment was possible. Thirdly, that in the sin-offering 
especially we find symbohx^ the acknowledgment 
of sinfulness as inherent in man» and of the of 
exphftion by sacrifice to rene# the broken covenmit 
between mau and God. Thei^ is one other question 
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of some interest, as to the nature of the nine ffir 
which either sacrifice could be offei*ed. it )a seen 
at once that in the Law of Leviticus, most of tlim, 
which are not purely oeremonial, are ealJed iliis 
I* ignorance ** (see I^eb. ix. 7) ; and in Niiin. 2 V. 30, 
it is expressly said that while such sins can he 
atoned for by offerings, “ the soul that docth aUght 
presumptuouely *' (Heb. with a high hand) ** ohiiil 
be cut off from ifinong his •people,” . . , 
iniquity shall be upon him ’* .(coiiip, Heb. x. 26), 
But here are sufiicient indications that the srus here 
called “ of ignorance *’ are more sti ictly those of 
** negligence ** or ** fi*ailty,** repented of by the 
unpunished ofieuder, as opposed to those of delibe- 
rate and unrepentant sin. If we turn *to the sins 
actually referred to in Lev. iv, v., we find some 
which certainly are not sins of pure ignorance; 
they ai e indeed few out of the whole rapge of sin- 
fulness, but they are real sins. In considering this 
subject, it must be remembered that the sacrifices 
of the Law had a temporal, os well as a spiritual, 
significance and efiect. They restored an offender 
to his place in tho commonwealth of Israel ; they 
were thei efore nn atonement to th^Kiiig of Israel 
for the infringement of His law. 

Si'na, Mount. The Greek form of the well- 
knoWu natne 8inai (Jud. v. 14; Acts vii. 30, 
38). 

Si'nai. Nearly in the centre of the p<*ninsnla 
which stretches between the hums of the Red Sea 
lies a wedge of granite, griinstein, and porphyiy 
rocks rising to between 8000 and 9000 feet above 
the sea. Its shA])e resembles a scalene triangle, 
with a crescent cut from its northern or longer side, 
on which border Russegger's map gives a broad 
skirting tract of old red sandstone, reaching nearly 
from gulf to gulf, and traverseti iTy a few ridges, 
chielly of tertiary foimation, running nearly N.W, 
and S.£. On the S.W. side of this triangle, a wide 
alluvial plain — narrowing, however, towards the 
N. — lines the (X)ast of the Gulf ofSuex, whilst that 
on the eash'rn or Akabnh coast is so nari'ow as 
almost to disappear. Between these alluvial edges 
and the granitic mass a strip of the same sandstone 
is interjiosed, the two strips converging at FAs 
Mohammed, the southern promontory of the whole, 
'rhis nucleus of platonic rocks is said to bear no 
ti-ace of volcanic action since the original upheaval 
of its massas. It has been arranged in three chief 
masses as follows; — 1. The N.W, cluster above 
Wady Fcirdn ; its greatest relief found in the five- 
peaked ridge of Serb&l, at a height of 6342 feet 
above the sea, 2. The e«astern and central one ; its 
highest point the Jebel Katherin, at a height of 
8063 (Rilppell) to 8168 (Russegger) feet, 3. The 
,S.E. one closely connected, however, with 2 ; its 
highest point, Um Shaumer, Iwiing that also of the 
whole. Before considering the claims of the indi 
vidual mountains to Sciiptural notice, there occurs 
a question regarding the relation of the names 
Horeb and Sinai. The latter natne fiist occurs as 
that of the limit on the further sid^ from E^pt of 
Ihe wilderness of Sin (Ex. xvi. 1), and a^in (xix, 
1, 2) as the “ wilderness ** or ** desert of Sinai,** 
before Mount Sinai is qctuaily spoken of^ as 
ver. It* soon after we find it. But the name 
** Horeb *' is, in the case of the rebuke of the people 
by God foe their sm in making the golden calf, re- 
introduced into the Sinaltic narrative (xxxiii. 6), 
having been previorsly most recently in the 
story of the murmur ng at Repbidim (xvii, 6), and 
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earlier as the kiama of the iKseae of the apjpearanoe 
of God in the “ burning bu8h**(iii. 1). Horeb, 
strictly taken, may probably be a dry plain, valley, 
or bed of a wady near the mountain; and yet 
Movmt ^oi'eb, on the « vast grwn plain '* of which 
was doubtless excellent pasture, may mean the 
mountain viewed in reference thereto, or its side 
abutting thereon. But lieyond the question of the 
relation which ^hese. names natmuliy bear, there 
remains that of site. Sinai is clearly a summit 
distinctly marked. Where ai*e we to look for it? 
'fhere are three principal views in answer to this 
question T^t of Lepsius, favoured also by 
Burckhardt ( Trcm, p, ftOO), that Serbdl is Sinai, 
some 30 miles distant westwaid from the Jehel 
iE/usa, but close to the Wady Feit'An and Bl 
Ifessue, which he identifies, as do most authorities, 
with Kephidim, just a mile from the old convent 
of Fardn. The earliest traditions are in its &vour. 
But there are two main objections to this: — (1.) 
It is dear, from Ex. xix. 2 (comp. xvii. 1), that 
the interval between llephidim and Sinai was that 
of a regular stage of the march. (2.) There is no 
plain or wady of any sufficient size near Serbdl to 
offer camping ground to so large a host, or fterhaps 
the tenth paii; of them.— II. The second is that of 
Bitter, that, allowing Serbdl the reverence of an 
early sanctuaiy, the Jebel MAsa is Sinai, and that 
the Wady es Sebayeh, which its S.E. or highest 
summit overhangs, is the spot where the people 
camped before the mount ; bu€ the second objection 
to Serbai applies almost in equal force to this — the 
want of space below.— III. The thiixl is that of 
Kobinsoii, that the modern Horeb of the monks — 
VIZ. the N.W. and lower face of the Jebel MAsay 
crowned with a range of maguificeiit cliflfs, the 
highest point cdlled Sasdfehy or SAfsAfeh, as 
spelt by Robinson — overlooking the plain er Rahahy 
is the scene of the giving of the Law, and that peak 
the mountain into which Moses ascended. Lepsius 
objects, but without much force (since he himself 
climbed it), that the peak Sasdfeh is nearly iuac* 
cessible. It is more to the purpose to observe that 
tlie whole Jebel Musa is, conipai'atively with ad- 
jacent mountains, insignificant. The conjunction 
of mountain with plain is the greatest feature of 
this site; in choosing it, we lose in the mountain, 
as compared with Serbdl, but we gain in tlie plain, 
of which Serbdl has nothing. It may be added 
tliat, supposing Wady Tayibeh to have been the 
encampment by the sea,** as stated in Num. xxxiii. 
10, three routes opened there before the Israelites : 
the most southei ly one down the plain el Kda to 
; the most northerly by the SarbAt el Khadem ; 
and the middle one by Wady Feirduy by which 
they would pass the foot of Serbdl, which therefore 
in this case alone could possibly be Sinai. The 
middle route aforesaid fiom W> Tayibeh reaches 
the W, Feirdn through what is called the W. M(h 
katteb, or ** written valley,** from the inscriptions 
on the rocks which line it, generally considered to 
have been the work of Christian hands, but whether 
those of a Chnstian people localised there at an 
unknown peiiod, as Lepsius thinks, or of passing 
pilgrims, as is the more general opinion, is likely to 
continue doubtful. 

Bin'ini* A people noticed in Is. xlix. 12, as 
living at the extremity of the known wq^ld, either 
m the south or easU The majority- of the early 
iuterpretei’s adopted the former view, but the 
in giving U4p<rai favours the latter, and the 
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weight of modem authority is tlirown into the same 
^le, the name being identified by Goseaips, Hitzig, 
KnoM, and others, with the classical Sinae, the 
inhabitants of the southern part of China, No 
locality in the south equally commends itself to 
the judgment. Thcie is no d priori improbability 
in the name o|^ the Sinae being known to the inhab- 
itants of Western Asia in age of Isaiah ; for 
though it is not mentioned by the Greek geo* 
grapher until the age of Ptolemy, it is ceriain that 
an inland commercial route connected the extreme 
east with the west at a very eai-ly period. The 
Sinae attained an independent position in Western 
China as early as the 8th century B.C., and in the 
3id century B.c. established their sway under the 
dynasty of Tsin over thd whole of the empire. 

Si'nite, A ti*ibe of Canaanites (Gen. x. 17 ; 
1 Chr. 1 . 15), whose position is to be sought for in 
the northern part of the Lebanon district. Various 
localities in that district beai* a ceiiain amount of 
resemblance to the name, pai-ticulai-ly Sinnay a 
mountain fortress mentioned by Strabo ; Sinum or 
Sini, the ruins of which existed in the time of 
Jerome; Syny a village mentioned in the 15th 
century os near the river Area ; and DunniyeJi, a 
district near Tripoli, The Targums of Onkelos 
and Jonathan give Grthosia, a town on the coast 
to the north-east of Tripolis. 

Sion, Ntonnt. 1. One of the various names of 
Mount Hermon which are fortunately preserved, 
all not improbably moi-e ancient than “ Hermon ** 
itself (Deut. iv. 48 only).— 2. The Greek form of 
the Hebrew nameZiON (Tsion), the famous Mount 
of the Temple (I Macc. iv.' 37, 60, v* 54, vi. 48, 
62, vii. 33, x. 11, xi^f*. 27; Heb. xii, 22; Rev. 
xiv. 1). 

8iph*inoth. 'One of the places in the south of 
Judah which David frequented dnnng his freeboot- 
ing life (1 Sam. xxx. 28), No one appears yet to 
have even 6Uggc:>ted an identification of it. 

Sippa'L fcSph, one of the sons of Rephaim, or 
‘the giants,*' slain by Sibbechai at Gezer (1 Chr. 
XX. 4). 

Si'racli, the father of Jesus (Joshua), the writer 
of the Hebrew original of the Hook of Kcclesiasticus. 

Si'rah, the Well of. The spot from which 
Abner was recalled by i loab to his death at Hebron 
(2 Sam. iii. 26 only). It was apparently on the 
northern road from Hebron. There is a spring and 
reservoir on the westem side of the ancient northern 
road, about one mile out of Hebrou, which is called 
Am Sara, This may be a relic of tlie well of 
Sirah. 

Sir'ion. One of the various names of Mount 
Hermon, that by which it was known to the Zido- 
nians (Deut. iii. 9). The use of the name in Ps. 
xxix. 6 (slightly alteied in the original — Shirion 
instead of Siriou) is remarkable. 

Sisama'i. A descendant of Sheshan iu the line 
of Jelahmcel (1 Chr. ii. 40). 

Sia'era. Captain of tlie aimy of Jabin king of 
Oanuan who reigned in Hazor. He himself i-esided 
in Harosheth of the Gentiles. The particulai’s of 
the rout of Megiddo ^d of Si8era*B flight and death 
are drawn out under the heads of Bakak, Debo* 
KAH, Jael, Kenites, Kishon, Maktle, Tent. 
—2. AtW a long interval tfie name re-appears in 
the lists of ‘ the Nethinim who returned from the 
Captivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 53; Neh. vii, 
55). It doubtless tolls of Canaanite captives do* 
voted to the lowest ollices of the Temple. 
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Sudn'M. Tatiiai, the governor of Syria and 
Phoenicia under Darius, and a contempoituy of 
Zerubbabel (1 Ksdr. vi. 3), 

Sit nah. The second of the two welis dug by 
Isaac in the valley of Gerar, the possession of which 
the hei'dinen of the valley disputed with him (G^. 
XX vi. 21). Of the situation of Si|pah nothing 
whatever is known. 

Sivau, [Month.] 

Slave. The institution of slavery was recog- 
nised, though not established, by the Mosaic Law 
with a view to mitigate its hardship and to secuie 
to every man his oidtnary rights. Kepugtiant as 
the notion of slavery is to our minds, it is difficult 
to see how it can be dispensed with in certain 
phases of society without, *at all events, entailing 
severer evils than those which it produces. The 
Hebrew designation of the slave shows that service 
was the salient fcatui*e of his condition ; for the 
term ** ebed,*’ usually applied to him, is derived 
from a verb signifying “ to work,** and the very 
same teim is used in i-eference to oflices of high 
trust held by fiee men. In shoit, service and 
slavery would have been to the ear of the Hebrew 
equivalent terms, though he fully recognise<l gmdes 
of servitude, according as the servant was a Hebrew 
or a non-Hebrew, and, if the latter, accoiding as he 
was bought with money (Gen. xvii. 12; Ex. xii. 
44) or boin in the hbuse (Gen. xiv. 14, xv. 3, xvii. 
23). We shall proceed to describe the condition of 
these cla^se5, as regards tlieir original reduction to 
slavery, the methods by which it might be termi- 
nated, and the treatment while in that state.— I. 
Hebrew Slaves, 1. The* circumstances under which 
a Hebrew might be reduce<f to servitude were — (1) 
poverty ; (2)'the commission of theft ; and (3) the 
exercise of paternal authority. In *11116 fust case, a 
man who had mortgaged his property, and was un- 
able to support his family, might sell himself to 
another Hebrew, with a view Ixitli to obtain main- 
tenance, and perchance a suiplua sullicient to le- 
deem his property (I.ev. xxv. 25, 39). It has been 
debated whether under this law a creditor could 
seize his debtor and sell him as a slave ; the woulsdo 
not warrant such an inference, (2 ) The commission 
of* theft rendered a person liable to servitude, wlien- 
ever restitution could not betiiade on the scale pre- 
scribed by the Law (Ex. xxii. 1, 3). The thief was 
bound to work out the value of his restitution 
money in the service of him on whom the theft 
had been committed. (3) The exercise of jiaternal 
authority was limited to the sale of a daughter of 
tender age to be a maidservant, with the ulterior 
view of her becoming the concubine of'the purcha.'-er 
(Ex. xxi. 7). 2. The senritude of a Hebrew might 
be ttnminated in three ways; — (X) by the satis- 
faction or the remission of all claims agaiirst him ; 
(2) by the recurrence of the year of Jubilee (Lev. 
xxv. 40); and (3) the expiration of six years from 
the time that his servitude commenced (Ex. xxi. 2; 
Deut. XV. 12). (4) To the above modes of obtain- 

ing libel ty the Kabbinists added as a fourth, tlw 
death of the master without leaving a son, there 
being no power of claiming the slave on the part 
of any heir except a son. If a servant did not de- 
sire to avail liimaelf of the opportunity of leaving 
his service, he was to signify his intention in a 
formal manner before the judges (or more exactlyf 
at the place of judgment)^ and then the master was 
to take him to the door-pos^ and to bore , his ear 
through with an awl (Ex. xxi. G), driving the awl 


into or ** unto the dooiv** as stated in Deut. iv. 
17, and thus Gxing the servant to it. A seiwant 
who had submitted to this operation itanained, no 
cording to tiie words of the Law, a servant ** for 
ever** (Ex. xxi. 6), These woitfs are, howeveiv 
interpreted by Joseplius and by the Bab}>ixiiKts at 
meaning until the year of Jubilee. 8. The con* 
l^dition of a Hebrew servant was by no means intol^ 
'Wble. His ma.ster was admonishtd to treat him, 
not **as a 'bondservant, but as an hired servant 
and as a sojourner,’* and, again, “ not to rule over 
him with rigour** (Lev. xxv. 30, 40, 43). At the 
ienniiiation of his servitude the master was enjoined 
not to “let him go away enopty,** but to remuner- 
ate him liberally out of his hock, his hoor, and 
his winepress (Deut. xv. 13, 14). In the event of 
a Hebrew becoming the servant of a “ stranger,** 
meaning a non-Hebrew, the sei vitude could be ter- 
minated only in two ways, viz. by the arrival of 
the year of Jubilee, or by the repayment to the 
master of the purchase-money 4 >aid for tlie servant, 
after deducting a sum for the value of his services 
proportioned to the length of his servitude (Lev. 
xxv. 47-56). A Hebrew woman might enter into 
voluntary servitude on the score of poverty, niid in 
this case she was entitled to her freedom after six 
years* service, together with her usual gratuity at 
leaving, just as in the case of a man (Deul.^xv. 12, 
13). Thus far we have seen little that is objection- 
able in the condition oi Hebrew servants. In i'es];)ect 
to marriage there were some peculiarities which 
to our ideas, would be rogaided as hardships. A 
master mighty for instance, give a wife to a Hebrew 
servant foi the time of his servitude, the wife being 
in this case, it must be remarked, not only a slave 
but a non-Hebrew. Should be leave when his terra 
has expired, his wife and child) eii would remain the 
absolute profierty of the master (Ex. xxi, 4, 5), 
Again, a father might sell his young daughter to a 
Hebiew, with a view eithorof marrying her himself, 
or of giving her to his son (Ex. xxi. 7-9). It di- 
minishes the apparent harshness of this proc-eeding 
if we look on the purchase-money as in the light of 
a dowry given, as was not unusual, to the iNirents 
of the bride ; still more, if we accept the liabbinicai 
view that the consent of the maid was required be- 
fore the marriage could take place. The position of 
a maiden thus sold by her father was subject to the 
following regulations: — fl) She could not ** go out 
as the men servants do,*’ », e, she could not leave 
at the termination of six years, or in the year of 
Jubilee, if her master was willing to fulfil the object 
for which he had purchased her. (2) Should he 
not wish tp many her, he should i^all upon her 
friends to procure her release by the repayment of 
the pui chase-money. (3) If he lx*trothed her to 
his son, he was bound to make such provision for 
her as he would for one of his own daughters. (4) 
If either he or his son, having married her, took a 
second wife, it shoukl not be to the prejudice of 
the first. (5) If neither of the three first specified 
alternatives took place, tlic maid was entitled to 
immediate and gratuitous liberty (1i)x. xxi. 7-11), 
The custom of reducing Hebrews to servitude ap- 
pear to have fallen into disuse subsequently to tlU 
Babylonish captivity. Vast num tiers of Hebrews 
were reduced to slavery as war-captives at dif- 
ferent periipds by the I’hoenicians (J^.dii. 6), the 
Philistines (Joel iii« 6; Am. i. 6), ^e Syrians 
(1 Macc. iii. 41 ; 2 Macc. viii. 1 1\ the Egyptians 
(Joseph, Ant, xii. 2, §3), and, above all, by the 
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Roimuift (Jiwepti. i». J, vi, 9, §3).— IL Non-ffe* 
6fvw Staves, — 1. The toajority of Non-Hebrew 
glares were war-captires, either of the ‘Canaanites 
who had survived the general extenninhtion of their 
race under Joshua, or such as were conquered from 
the other sup'Ounding nations (Num. xxxi* 26 ff.). 
Besides these, many were obtained by purchase 
from foreign slave-dealei’s (Lev. xxv. 44, 45) ; 
others may have been resident foreigners who wem 
reduced to this state either by povei-ty or crime. 
The children of slaves remained slaves, being the 
class described as “’born in the house” (Gen. xiv. 
14, xvii. 12; Ecci. ii. 7), and hence the number 
was likely to increase as time went on. The ave- 
ra^ value of a slave appears to have been thirty 
shekels (Ex. xxi. 32). 2 . That the slave might lie 
manumitted, appears from Ex. xxi. 26, 27 ; Lev. 
xix. 20. As to tlie methods by which this might 
be effected, we are told nothing in the Bible ; but 
the Rabbinists specify the ibllowiug four methods : 
•—(1) redemption by a money payment, (2) a bill 
or ticket of freedom, (3) testamentary disposition, 
or, (4) any act that implied manumission, such as 
making a sla){e one’s heir. 8. The slave is de- 
scribed as the “ possession ” of his master, appar- 
ently with a special reference to the power which 
the latter had of disposing of him to his heirs as he 
would aify other article of personal property (Lev. 
xxv. 45, 46); the slave is also described as his 
masters “money” (Ex. xxi. 21), ».«. as repres- 
enting a certain money value. Such expressions 
show that he was regardeii very much in the light 
of a mancipinm or chattel. But on the other hand 
provision was m.'ide for the protection of his person 
(Lev. xxiv. 17, 22; Ex. xxi. 20). A minor per- 
sonal injury, sqph as the loss of an eye or a tooth, 
was to be recompensed by giving the servant his 
liberty (Ex. xxi. 26, 27). The position of tlie slave 
in regard tp religious privileges was favourable. 
He was to be circumcised (Gen. xvii. 12), and 
henee was entitled to partake of the Paschal sacri- 
fice (Ex. xii. 44), as well as of the other religious 
festivals (Deut, xii. 12, 18, xvi. 11, 14). The 
occupations of slaves were of a menial character, ns 
implied in Lev, xxv. 39, consisting pirtly in Hie 
woik of the house, and partly in peisonal attend- 
ance on the master. 

Slime. The rendenjing in the A. V, of the Hcb. 
ehSmdr, the ITommnr of the Arabs, tianslated dcr- 
<f>a\ros by the LXX. and bitumen in the Vulgate. 
The three instances in which it is mentioned in the 
0. T. are abundantly illustrated by travellers and 
historians, ancient and modern. It is first spoken 
of as use»i for cement by the builders in the plain 
of t>hinar, or Babylonia (Gen. xi. 3). The bitumen 
pits in the vale of Siddim aic mentioned in the an- 
cient fhigment of Canaanitish history (Gen. xiv. 
10) ; and the ai’k of papyrus in which Moses was 
plnc^ was made impervious to water by a coating 
of bitumen and pitch (Ex. ii. 3). Herodotus (i. 
179) tells us of the bitumen found at Is. a town 
of Babylonia, jight days* jouniey fi’om Babylon. 
The captive Eretrians (Her, vi. 11*9) were sent by 
Harius to collect asphaltum, salt, and oil at Ar- 
dericca, a pla''e two hundred and ten stadia from 
Susa, in the dis^.'ict of Cissia. The town bf Is was 
situated on a river, or small stream, of the same 
name which flawed into the Euphrates, end carried 
down with il the lumps of bitumen, which was 
used in the building of Babylon. Ammianus Mar- 
eeilintts (xxiii. 6, §23) tells us that Babylon was 
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hailtivith bitumen by Semiramis. The town of le, 
mentioned by Herodotus, is without doubt the mo- 
dem JTii or ffeett on the west or right bank^of the 
Euphrates, and four days* journey, N.W., or rathei* 
W.N.W., of Bagdad, the principal bitumen pit at 
Heet, says Mr. Rich, has two souraes, and is divided 
by a wall imthe centre, on one side of which bitu- 
men bubbles up, and on the other the oil of naphtha. 
Sir R. K, Porter observed “ that bitumen was 
chiefly confined by the Chaldean builders, to the 
foundations, and lower parts of their edifices : for 
the pui*po8e of preventing the ill effects of water.** 
The use of bitumen appears to liave been confined 
to the Babylonians, for at Nineveh, Mr. Layai-d 
observes, “ bitumen and reeds were not employed 
to cement the layera of nricUs, as at Babylon ; al- 
though both materials are to be found in abundance 
in the immediate vicinity of the city,** The bitu- 
men of the Dead Sea is described by Strabo, Jo- 
sephus, and Pliny. Strabo (xvi. p. 763) gives an 
account of the volcanic action by which the bottom 
of the sea was disturbed, and the bitumen thrown 
to the surface. It was at first liquefied by the 
heat, and then changed into a thick viscous sub- 
stance by the cold water of the sea, on the surface 
of which it floated in lumps. The Arabs of the 
neighbourhood have perjietuated the story of its 
formation as given by Strabo. Dr. Thomson tells 
us that they still call the bitumen pits by the name 
bidret humrnar, which strikingly resembles the Heb. 
beiroth chem&ro^Gm. xiv. 10. Strabo says that 
in l^rbylonia boats were made of wicker-work, and 
then covered with bitumeq to keep out the water 
(xvi. p. 74.3). , 

Sling. The sling has been in all ages the fa- 
vomite weajion of the shepheids of Syria (1 Sam. 
xvii. 40), and lienee was adopted by the Israelitish 
army, as the most effective weapon for light-armeii 
troops. The Beujamites were particularly expert in 
their use of it (Judg. xx. 16 ; comp. I Chron. xii. 2 ). 
It was advantagwusly used in attacking and defend- 
ing towns (2 K. iii. 25), and in .skirmishing. Other 
eastern nations availed themselves of it, as the 
Syrians (1 Macc. ix. 11), who also invented a kind 
of artificial sling (I Macc. vi. 51). The construc- 
tion of the weapon hardly needs description ; it 
consisted of a couple *bf strings of sinew or some 
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fibi'ous substance, attacbel to a leathern receptacle 
for the stone in the centre, which was teim^ the 
cqpA, i. e. pan (1 Sam. xxv. 29): the sling was 
swung once or twice^'ound the heed, and the stone 
I was then discharged by letting go one of the strings, 
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BHiij^Btones were selected Ibr their smoothness (1 The snow lies deep in the rarliies of the highest 

Surn. xvii. 40), end were recognised as one of the ridge of Lebanon notil the summer is ftr advanced, 

onlinai’y munitions of war (2 Chr. xxvi. 14). In and indeed never wholly disappeaiw; the summit, 
action the stones were either canned in n bag round of Harmon also pei'petually glistens with troxeii 
the neck (1 Sam. xvii. 40;, or were heaped up at snow. From these souinss probably the Jews ob» 

the feet of the (x>mbatant. tained their supplies of ice for the purpose of cooling 

Smith. The work of the smith, together with their beverages in summer (Prov, xxv, 13). l^ho 
an account of bis tools, is explained in Handicraft, liability to snow must of coui'se vaiy oonsideinihly in 
A description of#i smith’s workshop is given in a country of such varying altitude as^I^alestine. At 
Ecclus, xxxviii. 28. Jerusalem snow often falls to the depth of a foot or 

Smyr'na. The city to which allusion is made more in January and February, but it seldom liel. 
in Revelation ii. 8-1 1, was founded, or at least the At Nazareth it falls more freqiKtitly and deeply, 
design of founding it was entertained, by Alexander and it has been observed to fall even in the mari^ 
theCireat soon after the battle of the Gmnicus. time plain of Joppa and ahout»Carmel. 

It was situated twenty stades from the city of the So. ** So king of Egypt ” is once mentioned in 
same name, which after a lofg series of wars with the Bible. Hoshea, the last king of Israel, evidently 
the Lydians had been finally taken and sacked by intending to become the vassal of Egypt, sent mes- 
Halyattes. The nch lands in the neighbourhood sengero to him and made no piesent, as had been 
♦were cultivated by the inhabitants, scattered in the yearly custom, to the king of Assyida (2 Kings 
villages about the country, for a period which xvii. 4). So has been identified by ditferent writers 
Strabo, speaking roundly, calls 400 yearn. The with the first and secoud kingp of the Ethiopian 
descendants of this population were leunited in the XXVtli dynasty, called by Manetho, Sabakdn (She-» 
new Smyrna, which soon became a wealthy and hek), and Sebichds (Shebetek). The accession of 
important city. Jt seems not impossible, that just Teliaika, or Tirhakah, was perhaps n.c. 695* If 
as St. I’aul’s illustratioris in the Epistle to the Co- we assign 24 years to the two prcweceasoi's, the 
rinthians ai*e derived fiom the Isthmian games, so conmienceinent of the dynasty would be B.c. 719. 
tlie message to the Church in Smyrna contains allu- But it is not certain that their reigns were con* 
sions to the ritual of the pagah mystei ies which tinuous. if we adopt the cai lier dates, So mtist cor- 
pi'evailed in that city. In the time of Strabo the i*esj>ond to Shebek, if the later, perhaps to Shebetek { 
ruins of the Old Smyrna still existed, and were par- but if it should be found that the reign of Tirhakah 
tially inhabiteil, but the new city was one of the is dated too high, the former identification might still 
most beautiful in all Asia. The streets were laid be held. From Egyptian souices we know nothing 
out as near as might be at right angles; but an more of Shebek than that he conquered and put to 
unfortunate ovei sight of*the architect, who forgot death Bocchoris, the sole king of the XXI Vlh dy* 
to make underground dniinsV) carry of! the storm nasty, as we learn from Manetho’s list, and that ha 
rains, occasioned the flooding of the town with the continued the monumental works of the Egyptian 
filtli and rofuse of the streets. Theft was a large kings. The standard inscription of ISaigon in his 
public libiary there, and also a handsome building palace at Khursabdd states, according to M.Oppert, 
surrounded with portiroes which served as a mu- that after the capture of Samaria, Hanon king of 
seum. It was consecrated as a heroiim to Homer, Oaza, and S<*bech sultan of Egypt, met the king of 
w'hom the Smyrnaeiiiis cliuimd as a countryman. A8^yria in battle at Rapih (Haphia), and wero do* 
There was also an Odeum, and a temple of the feated. Sebech disapi)eai ed, but Hanon was captured. 
Olvinpian Zeus, with w'hose cult that of the Roman Soap. The Hebrew term bdrith is a general " 
einperors was associated. Olympian games were term tor any substance of cleansing qualities. As, 
oelebraftid here, and excited great iuteiest. Smyrna however, it appears in Jer. ii. 22, in contradihtinc- 
iinder the Romans was the seat of a cmventia Juri- tion to netJuTy which undoubtedly means natron,'* 
</iV;as, whither law cases we« brought fioin the or miucial alkali, it is foir to infer that refers 
citizens of Magnesia on the Sipylus, and also from to vegetable alkali, or some kind of potash, which 
a Macedonian colony settled iii the same country forms one of the usual ingredients in our soap, 
under the name of Hyrcani. Numerous plants, capable of yielding alkalies, exist 

Snail. The representative in the A. V. of the in Palestine and the suiToimding countiies; we 
Hebrew words shablul and chomet, 1. Shabltd may notice one named Hubeibeh (the satsola kali of 
occurs only in Ps. Iviii. 9 (8 A. V.). The render- botanists) found near the Dead 8ea, the ashes of 
iiig of the A. V. (** snail ”) is supported by the which are called el- Kuli fiom their strong alkaline 
authority of many of the Jewish D^tors, and is properties, the A/ruw, found near Sinai, which when 
probably correct. The term Shahliti would denote pounded seiwes as a substitute for soap. Modern 
either a Limax or a Helix, which are pniticulai*ly traveller have also noticed the Sapmaria officinalis 
noticeable for the slimy track they leave behind and the Mesembryantkemum nodijlorum, both pos- 
them. 2. Chdmet occurs only as the name of some sessing alkaline propei*ties, as growing in Palestine, 
unclean animal in Lev. xi. 30. The LXX. and So'dio, 1 Chr, iv, 18. Probably the town of 
Vnlg. understand some kind of Lizard by the Socoh in Judah, though which of the two cannot 
term ; the Arabic versions of Erpenius and SaadiasH be ascertained. ^ 

give the Chameleon as the animal intended. Per- So'olioli. Another form of tile name which is 
haps some kind of lizaid may be intended, as the more convctly given in the A. V. as SooOH. Ths 
two most important old versions conjecture, present one occurs in I K. iv. 10, and is thevetal 

Snow. The historical books of the Bible contain probably, though not certainly, So^h 1. 
only two notices of snow actually Tailing (2 Sam. So'eoh. The name of two towns in the ttibod 
xxiii. 20 ; I Macc. xiii. 22), but tlie allusions m Judah. l.eln the district of the Shefelah (Josh^ 
the poetical books are so numerous that there can xv. 35). It is a member of the same groit)f> with 
be no doubt as to its being an^ordinai'y occurrence Jaimuth, Axekah, Shaaraim, &c. The same re* 
in the winter months (Ps. cxlvii. 16,,.cxlviii. 8). lative situation is implied in the other pnssages in 
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which the place is mentioned (1 Sam. xvli. 1 
2 Ohr. xi. 7» xxvin. 18). In the time of Euse- 
hius and Jerome {Onomasi* *'Succho**} it bore 
the name of Socchoth, and lay between 8 and 9 
Roman miles from EJeutheropolis, on the ix)ad to 
Jerusalem. Dr. Robidsoifs identification of Socoh 
'with eah-Shuweikeh in the western part of the 
mountains of Judah is very probable* it lies about 
1 mile to the north of the tmck fi'om Beit Jibrin 
to Jerusalem, between 7 and 8 English miles from 
the former. From this village pi*obably came 
“ Antigonus of Soco," who lived about the com-, 
mencement of the 3rd century ]5.c.—- 2. Also a town 
of Judah, but in the mountain distiict (Josh. xy. 
48). It has been discovered by Dr. Robinson in 
the Wady’^UKhalUf about 10 miles S.W. of He- 
bron ; bearing, like the otheir Socoh, the name of 
asA Shuweikeh* 

So'di. The father of Gaddiel, the spy selected 
from the tribe of Zebulun (Num. xiii. lOj. 

Bod'om. One of the most ancient cities of Syiin. 
It is commonly mentioned in connexion with Go- 
mori-ah, but also with Admah and Zeboira, and on 
one occasion TGen. xiv.) with Bela or Zoar. Sodom 
was evidently the chief town in the settlement. 
The four are first named in the eihuological records 
of Gen. X. 19, as belonging to the Oinaaiiites. The 
next mention of the name of Sodom fGen. xlil. 10- 
13) gives more certain indication of the position of the 
City. Abram and Lot aie standing together between 
Bethel and Ai (ver. 3), taking, as any spectsitor 
from tliat spot may still do, a survey of the land 
aix>and and below them. Eastward of them, and 
absolutely at their feet, lay the ** circle of Jordan.’* 
The whole circle was one great oapis — ** a gai'den 
of Jehovah” fver. 10). In the midst of the garden 
the four cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admali, and 
Zeboim appear to have been situated. It is neces- 
sary to notice how absolutely the cities are ideuti- 
Bed with the district. In the subsequent account 
of their destruction (Gen. xix.), the topographical 
terms are employed with all the precision which is 
* chai-acteristic of such early times. The mention of 
the Joi-dan is conclusive as to the situation of the 
distiict, for the Jordan ceases where it entci-s 
the Dead Sea, and can have no existence south of 
that point. Wo have seen what evidence the ear- 
liest records afibrd of the situation of the five cities. 
Let us now see what they say of the nature of that 
catastrophe by which they are related to have been 
destroy^. It is described in Gen. xix. as a shower 
of biimstoue and fiiefrom Jehovah, fiom the skies. 
However we may interpret the words of the earliest 
narrative one thing is certain, that, the Like was 
not one of the agents in the catastrophe. Nor is it 
implied in any of the later passages in which the 
destruction of the cities is referred to throughout 
the Scriptures. Quite the contrary. Those pas- 
se^ always speak of the district on which the 
cities once sto^, not as submei-ged, but, as still 
visible, though desolate and uninliabitable. In 
agreement with this is the statement of Josephus, 
and the accounts of heathen writere,. as Strabo and 
Tacitus; who, however vague their statements, ai'e 
evidently under the belief that the district was not 
under water# and that the remains of Ahe towns 
wei^ still to be seen. Frem all these passages, 
tho^h much is obscure, two thiiigSnseem clear, 

1. That Sodom and the rest of the cities of the 
plain of Joidan stood on the north of the Dead Sea. 

2. That neither 2ie cities nor the district were 
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Bubmei’ged by the lake# but that the cities were 
overthrown an4 the laud spoiled, and that it ma} 
still be seen in its desolate condition. When, how- 
ever, we turn to more modern views, we discover a 
remarkable variance fiom these conclusions. 1. The 
opinion long cui'ient, that the five cities weio sub- 
mei’ged in lake, and that their remains — walls, 
columns, und capitals — might be still discerned 
below the water, haidly needs ii|futation after the 
distinct statement and the constant implication of 
Scripture. But — 2. A more serious depjwture from 
the tei-ms of the ancient histoi-y is exhibited in the 
prevalent opinion that the cities stood at the south 
end of the Lake. This appears to have been the 
belief of Josephus and Jeiome, It seems to have 
been univensally held by the mediaeval historians 
and pilgrims, and it is adopted by modern topogra- 
pher, probably without exception. There are se- 
veral grounds for this belief; but the main point , 
on which Dr. Robinson rests his argument is the 
situation of Zoar, (a.) “ Lot,” says he, “ fled to 
Zoar, which was near to Sodom ; and Zoar lay 
almost at the southern end of the present sea, pro- 
bably in the mouth of the Wady Kerak** (6. ) An- 
other cont-ideration in favour of placing the cities at 
the southern end of the lake is the existence of similar 
names in that direction, (c.) A third argument, 
and perhaps the weightiest of the three, is the ex- 
istence of the salt mountain at the south of the 
lake, and its tendency to split off in columnar 
masses, presenting a rude resemblance to the human 
form. But it is by no means certain that salt does 
not exist at other spots round the lake. It thus 
appears that on the situation of Sodom no satis- 
factory conclusion can at present be come to. On 
the one hand the narrative of Genesis seems to state 
positively thac it lay at the mrthem end of the 
Dead Sea. On the other hand the long-continued 
tradition and the names of existing spots seem to 
pronounce with almost equal positiveness that it 
woh at its southern end. Of the catost rf*phe which 
destroyed the city and the district of Sodom we ciin 
hardly hope ever to form a siitisfactory conception. 
Some catastrophe there undoubtedly was. But 
what secondary agencies, besides fire, were employed 
in the awomplishment of the punishment cannot be 
safely detennined iii^ the almost total absence of 
>xact scientific description of the natural features 
of the ground round the lake, it was formerly 
opposed that the overthrow of Sodom was caused 
by the convulsion which formed the Dead Sea. 
This theoiy is stated by Dean Milman in his ifis- 
tory of the Jews (i, 15, 16) with gi-eat spirit and 
clearness. But the changes which occurred when 
the limestone strata of Syria were split by that vast 
fissure which foims the Jordan Valley and the basin 
of the Salt Lake, must not only have taken place 
at a time long anterior to the period of Abraham, 
but must have been of such a nature and on such a 
scale as to destroy all animal life far and near. 
Since the knowledge of these facts has rendered the 
>ld theory untenable, a new one, has been broached 
by Dr. Ivobinson, “ That the feitile plain is now 
in part occupied by the southern bay lying south of 
Dhe peninsulti; and that, by some convulsion ^)r ca- 
tastrophe of nature connected with the miraculous 
destruction of the cities, either the surface of this 
plain was scooped out, or the bottom of the lake 
heaved up so as to cause the waters to overflow 
and cover permanent^ a larger tract than foiinerly.” 
To this vejy ingenious thcoiy two objections may 
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dp rt.)^The plain of the Joi’dan/* in the Shilonite, active at the doee of the relgn» alive 

whidi the cHies stood (as has been stated) can some time atW Jeroboam’s we naf 

hai’div have been at the south end of the lake; and ascHbe the short record of the sin of sdomoUt and 
(2.) The gedogicai portion of the theoiy does not of the revolution to which he himself had so Ifunelf 
appear to agiee with the facts. The whole of the contributed (1 K. xi,), Fiom the Book ccf the Acta 
lower end of the lake, including the plain which of Solomon came piobably the misoella&eous facta 
bordeia it on the south, has every appliance not as to the comtnei'ce and splendour of his reign (1 £* 
of having been loweiad since the forma^n of the ix. 10-x. 22). (3), Besides the duect histoiy ol 
valley, but of undergoing a gi-adual process of filling the 0. T. we may find some material^ for the lifb 
up. But in fact the narrative of Gen. xix. neither of Solomon in the books that bear his name, and in 
states nor implies that any convulsion of the earth the Psalms which ai*e refeired, on good grounds, to 

occuiTed. The woi-d hdpfiact rendei^ in the A. V. his time, Ps. ii., xlv., Ixxii., cxxvii. (4). Other 

“ overthrow,” is the only expression which sug- materials are but very scanty. The history of Jo» 
gests such a thing. If it were possible to speculate sephus is, for the most poi't, only a loose and inao» 
on materials at once so slender and so obscure as curate paraphrase of the 0. T. narrative. In him^ 
are furnished by that iiarraiive, it would be more and in the more erudite among early Christim 
consistent to suppose that the actual agent in the writei's, we find some fragments of older history 
ignition and destruction of the cities had been of not without their value, extracts from archives 
the nature of a tremendous thunderstonn accom- alleged to exist at Tyre in the first century of the 
panied by a discharge of meteoric stones. The name Christian era, and fiom the Phoenician histories of 
t^edom has been inteipreted to mean ** burning.” Menander and Dins, fjom £up<|]emos, from Alex- 
1'hls is possible, tliough it is not at all certain, aiider Polyliistor, Menander, and Laitus. (6.) The 
Furst connects it with a root meaning to enclose or legends of later Oriental literature will claim a 
fortify. In fact, like most archaic names, it may, distinct notice.— 111. Educatioi%» — (1), The student 
by a little ingenuity, be made to mean almost any- of the life of Solomon must take as^is starting* 
thing, Tlie miserable fate of Sodom and Gomorrah point the circumstances of his birth. He was the 
is held up as a warning in numerous passages of the child of David’s old age, the last-born of all his sons 
Old and New Testaments (2 Pet. ii. 6 ; Jude 4-7 ; (I Chr. iii. 5). The feelings of the king and of his 
Mark vi. 11). prophet-guide exprcwssed themselves in the names 

Sod'oma. Rom. ix. 29. In this place alone the with winch they welcomed his birth. The yearn* 
Authonzwi Veision has followed the Greek and iugs of the “ man of war,” who had shed much 
Vulgate foi-m of the well-known name SonoM. blootl,” for a time of peace, now led him to give to 
S^'oxnitOBt This word does not denote the in- tlie new-born iutant the name of Solomon (Sh6* 
habitants of Sodom (exceffb only in 2 Esdr. vii, 30) lOinOh = the ijcaceful one). Nathan, with a marked 
or their descendants; but ft is employed in the reterence to the meaning of the king’s own name 
A. V. of the Old Testament for those who practised (David ^<4^ darling ^ the beloved one), calls the 
as a religious rite the abominable and unnatural infant Jedidiah (Judid-yah), that is tlib darling of 
vice from which the inhabitants of Sodom and Go- the Lord” (2 Sam, xii. 24, 25). (2), The three 

mormh have derived their lasting infamy. Itoccure nfiueiices which must have entered most Jai’gely 
in Deut. xxiii. 17 ; 1 K. xiv. 24, xv. 12, xxii. 46 ; nto the education of Solomon were those of his 
2 K. xxiii. 7 ; and Job xxxvi. 14 (margin). The father, his mother, and the teacher under whose 
Hebrew woi-d Kadesh is said to be derived from a charge he was placed from bis earliest infancy 
root kadash, which (strange as it xnay appear) (2 Sam, xii. 25). (3). The fact just stated, 

means “ pure,” and thence “ holy.” . ** This dreadful that a prophet-priest was made the special in- 
* consecration,’ or rather desecration, was spread in structor, indicates the king’s earnest wish that this 
different forms over Phoenicia, Syria, Phrygia, As- child at least should be protected against tlie evils 
Syria, Babylonia. Ashtaroth* the Greek A&tarte, which, then and afterwards, showed themselves in 
was its chief object.” h>s elder sous, and be worthy of the name he bore. 

Sodomi'tish Sea, the, 2 Esd. v. 7 ; meaning the At fiist, apparently, theie was no distinct purpose 
Dead Sea. make him his heir, Absalom is still the king’s 

SoTomoil. I. Name . — The changes of pronun- favourite son (2 Sam. xiii. 37, xviii. 83) — is looked 
elation are worth noticing. We lose something of on by the people as the destined successor (2 Sam. 
the dignity of the name when it passes from the xiv. 13, xv. 1-6). I'lie death of Absalom, when 
measured stateliness of the Hebrew to the anapaest Solomon was about ten yeais old, left the place 
of the N. T., or the tribrach of our common speech, vacant, and David pledged his word in secret to 
It appeara, though with an altered sounii, in the Bathsheba that he, and no other, should be the heir 
Ambic Suleimam.^lL Materials. — (1.) The com- (1 K. i. 13). The words which were spoken some- 
paiative scantiness of historical data for a life of what later, express, doubtless, the purpose which 
k)lomon is itself significant. While that of David guided him throughout (1 Chr. xxviii. 9, 20). Hi* 
occupies 1 Sam. xvi.-xxxi„ 2 Sam. i.-xxiv., 1 K. i. hon’s life should not be as his own had been, one of 
ii 1 Chr. x.-xxix., that of Solomon fills only the hardships and wais, dark crimes and passionate re- 
eleven chapters 1 K. i.-xi., and the nine 2 Chr.' i.-ix. peutauce, but, li ora first to last, be pure, blame- 
The wiiters give extracts only from laiger works less, ijeaceful, fulfilling the ideal of '’glory and of 
which were before them, “ The book of the Acte of righteousness, after which he himself had vainly 
Solomon” (I K. xi. 41); ‘‘The book of Nathan striven. The glorious visions of Ps. IxxU. maybe 
♦he prophet the book of Ahijah the Shilonite. the looked on,^8 the prophetic expansion of those hopes 
visioiisof Iddotheseer” (2Chr. ix. 29). (2). We of his old age. So far, all was well. Butwejmay 

ahall probably not be fai* wrong in thinking of not ignore fact, that the later years of David’s 
Nathan as having written the account of the acces- life present^ a change fer the worse, a* weU a* for 
sion of Solomon and the dedication of the Temple the better. The liturgical element of roligion be* 
(IK. i.*viii 66 , 2 Chr. i.-viii. 15). To Aiiijah comes, aflei- the first passionate out-pouring of 
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Pl|^ tmduiy predomhmot We cannot rwt in the 
hi&f that hie iitfluenee over hie son’s character was 
ene«exclusively for good« (4)« In lilastern coimti*ieS| 
and under a system of polygafny» the son is more 
dependent^ even than elsewlvere, on the character 
of the mother. Nothing that we hnow of Bath- 
sheba leads us to think of her as likely to mould 
her son’s mind and heart to the higher forms of 
goodness. ($.) What was likely to be the influence 
of the p]'ophet to whose caie the education of Solo- 
mon was conflded ? We know, beyond all doubt, 
that lie could speak bold and faithful words when 
they were needed (2 Sam. vii. 1-17, xii. 1-14). 
But this power, belonging to moments or messages 
of special inspiration, does not involve the pei'inanent 
possession of a dear-sighted wisdom, or of aims 
unifomly high; and we in vain search the later 
years of David's reign for any proof of Natlian’s 
activity for good. (fl). Under these influences the 
boy grew up. At the age of ten or eleven he must 
have passed tlirovgh the revolt of Absalom, and 
shared his father’s exile (2 Sam. xv. 16). He 
would be taught all that pi iests, or Levites, or pro* 
phets had to teach. The gi’owiiig intercoui-se of 
Israel with fhe Phoenicians would le;ul naturally to 
a wider knowledge of tiie otitlying world and its 
wonders than had fallen to his father’s lot. Ad- 
mirallt, however, as all this was, a shepherd-life, 
like his father’s, furnished, we may believe, a better 
education for the kingly calling (Ps. Ixxviii. 70, 71 > 
p—IV. Accession . — ■(!.) The feebleness of David’s 
old age led to an attempt which might have de- 
prived Solomon of the throne his father destined 
for him. Adonijah, next in order of birth to Ab- 
salom, like Absalom “was a goodly man” (IK. 
i. 6), in full maturity of years, backed by the oldest 
of the king’s' fiiends and counsellors. Following 
rn the sb^ps of Absalom, he assumed the kingly 
state of a chariot and n bodyguard; and David, 
moie passive than ever,* looked on in silence. At 
last a time was chosen fur openly proclaiming him 
as king. A solemn feast at KN-KOObl. was to in- 
augurate the new reign. All were invited to it 
but those whom it was intended to displace. It 
was necessaiy for those whose interests were endan- 
gered to take prompt measures. Bathsheba and 
Nathan took counsel together. The king was re- 
minded ofhis oath. Solomon went down to Gihon, 
and was proclaimed and anointed king. The shouts 
of his followei's fell on the startled eara of the 
guests at Adonijah *8 banquet. One by one they 
rose and departed. The plot had failed. A few 
months moie, and Solomon found himself, by his 
flither’s death, the sole occupant of the throne. 
(2.) The position to which he sueweded was unique. 
Never before, and never after, did the kingdom of 
Isiael take its place among the great monarchies of 
the Eiist. Large treasures accumulated through 
many yeara were at his disposid. The people, with 
the exception of the tolerated worship in high places, 
were true servants of Jehovah. Knowledge, art, 
music, poeti*^, had received a new impulse, and 
were moving on with rapid steps, to such peifection 
as the age and the race were capable of attaining. 
Of' Solomon’s pcraoual appearance we have 'no direct 
desciiption, as we hare of the earlier kings. There 
are, however, . mateiials for filling up the gap. 
Whatever higher mystic meaning may, be latent in 
Ps. xlv., or the Song of Songs, we ore all but com- 
pelled to think of them as having had, at least, a 
bistorioal starUng-point. Tliey tell ns of one who 
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was, tn the eyes of the men Of his own time^ 
‘\fairer than the children of men,” the face ** blight 
and ruddy ” as his father’s (Ci^nt. y. 10 ; 1 Sam. 
xvii. 42), bushy locks, dai'k as the raven’s wing, 
yet not without a golden glow, the eyes soft as 
“ the eyes of doves,” the “countenance as Lebanon, 
excellent qs the c^ars,” “ the chiefest among ten 
thousand, the altogethei- lovely" (Cant. v. 9-16). 
Add to this all gifts of a noble, far*reaching intellect, 
large and ready sympathies, a playful and genial 
humour, the lips “full of grace,” the soul “anointed ” 
as “ with the oil of gladness” (Ps. xlv.), and we 
may form some notion of what the king was like in 
that dawn of his golden pi’ime. (3.) The liistoi*- 
ical stai ting-point of the Song of Soup just spoken 
of connects itself, in rfl probability, with the earliest 
facts in the history of the new reign. The nai*- 
rative, as told in 1 K. ii., is not a little pei'plexing. 
Bathsheba, who had before stirred up David against 
Adonijah, now appears as interceding for him, beg- 
ging that Abishng the Shunamite, tlie vii^in concu- 
bine of David, might be given him as a wife. So- 
lomon, who till then had professed the prefoundcst 
reverence for bis mother, his willingness to grant 
her anything, su<ldenly flashes into fiercest wrath 
at this. The petition is treated as pai*t of a con- 
spiracy in which Joab and Abiathar are sharers, 
Benaiah is once more called in. Adonijah is put to 
death at once. Joab is slain even within the pi'e- 
ciucts of the Tabernacle, to which he had fled as an 
asylum. Abiathar is deposed, and exiled, sent to a 
life of poveiiy and shame (1 K. ii. 31-36), and the 
high-priesthood translerred to another family more 
ready than he had been to pass from the old order 
to the new. Soon afterwards an opportuuity is 
threwn in his way of getting rid of one, who had 
been troubles one before, and might be troublesome 
again. He presses the letter of a compact against a 
man who by his infatuated disregard of it seemed 
given over to destruction (1 K. ii. 36-46). As he 
punishes his father’s enemies, he also shows kind- 
ness to the friends who had been faithful to him, 
Chimham, the son ofBaiziliai, apparently receives 
an inheritance near the city of David (2 Sam. xix, 
31-40; 1 K. ii. 7).— V. Foreign Policy. — (1.) All 
the data for a continuous histoi'y that we have are— 
(a.) The duration of the reign, 40 years (1 K. 
xi. 42). (6.) The commencement of the Temple 
in the 4th, its completion in the 1 1th year of his 
reign (1 K. vi. 1, 37, 38). (c.) The commence- 
ment of his own palace in the 7 th, its completion 
in the 20th year (1 K, vii. 1 ; 2 Chr, viii. 1). 
(d.) The conquest of Hamath-Zobah, and the con- 
sequent foundation of cities in the region Noiih of 
Palestine after the 20th year (2 Chr. viii. 1-6). 
With matei'ials so scanty as these, it will be better 
to group the chief facts in an order which will best 
enable us to appreciate their significance. — (2.) 
Egypt. The first act of the foreign policy of the 
new reign must have been to most Israelites a very 
startling one. He made affinity with Pharaoh, 
king of Fgypt, by marrying his daughter (IK. 
iii. 1 ). The immediate results were probably favour- 
able enough. The new queen brought with her as 
a dowry Hie frontieixdty of Gezer, against which, 
as threatening the tranquillity of Israel, and as still 
po.>8essed by a remnant of the old Canaanites, Pha- 
raoh had his aimies. She was leceived with 
all honour. A sepai ate and stately palace was built 
iin- her, before l^g« outside the city of David 
(2 viii. ;1 1). (3.)- The ultimate issue of the 
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was at any rate a change of policy. Thei'O^ we 
may believe, by some kind of compact, express^ or 
understood, was planned the scheme which led first 
to the rebellion of the Ten Tribes, and then to the 
attack of Shishak on the weakened and ^dismantled 
kingdom of the son of Solomon. (4.) Tyra. The 
alliance with the Phoenician king rehted on a some* 
what difTerent footing. It had Sen part of David*s 
policy from the beginning of his reign. Hiram 
had been “ever a lover of David.” He, or his 
grandfather, had helped him by supplying materials 
and workmen for his palace. As soon as he heard 
of Solomon’s accession he sent Ambassadors to salute 
him. A correspondence paAed between the two 
kings, which ended in a treaty of commerce. The 
opening of Jopjm as a port created a new coasting- 
trade, and the materials from Tyre were oonvejed 
to it on floats, and thence to Jerusalem (2 Chr. ii. 
16). In return for these exports, the Phoenicians 
weie only too glad to receive the corn and oil of 
Solomon's territory. (5.) 'J'he results of the alli- 
ance did' not end here. Now, for the first time in 
the hibtory of Israel, they entered on a career as a 
coininerciul people. They joiiiM the Phoenicians 
in their Mediterranean voyages to the coasts of S(Miiii. 
Solomon’s possession of the Edomite coast enabled 
him to open to his ally a new world of commeice. 
The ports of Elath and Ezion-gebor were filled with 
ships of Tarshish, merchant-shijw, manned chiefly 
by Phoenician, but built at Solomon’s exjiense, j 
which sailed down the Aelanitic Gulf of the Red ■ 
Sea, on to tlie Indian Ocean, to lands which had j 
before been hardly known evA by nami. (6.) Ao j 
cording to the statement of the Phoenician writers | 
quoted by Josephus (Ant, viii. 5, §S), the inter- | 
course of the two kings had in it also something of | 
the sportiveness and freedom of friends. They de- j 
lighted to perplex each other with liard quc.'ttions, j 
and laid wagers as to their power of answering i 
them. The singular fragment of history inserted 
in 1 K. ix. 11-14, recoixiing the cession by Solomon 
of sixteen cities, and Hiram's dissatisfaction with 
them, is perhaps connected with these imperial 
Wipers. (7.) These were the two most important 
alliances. Tlie absence of any leference to Babylon 
and Assyria, and tlie fact that the Euphrates was 
recognised as the boundaiy of Solomon’s kingdom 
(2 Chr. ix. 26), suggest the infeience that the Me- 
sopotamian monarchies were, at this time compara- 
tively feeble. Other neighlKniving nations were 
content to pay annual tribute in the form of gifts 
(2 Chr. ix. 24). (8.) The survey of the influence 
exercised by Solomon on surrounding nations would 
be incomplete if we were to pass over that which was 
more directly personal — the fame of his glory and 
his wisdom. Wherever the ships of Tarsnish went, 
they caiTied with them the report, losing nothing 
in its passage, of what their crews liad seen and 
heai-d. The journey of the queen of Sheba, though 
fiom its circumstances the most conspicuous, di4 
not stand alone. She had heard of the wisdom of 
Solomon, and connected with it “ the name of Je- 
hovah” (1 K. X, 1). iihe came with hard ques- 
tions to test that wisdom, and the words just quoted 
may throw light upon their nature. The histo- 
rians of Israel delighted to dwell on her confession 
that the reality surpassetl the fiime, “ the one-half 
of the greatness of thy wisdotB was not told me 
C2Chrr«. 6).— VI. rntemal //«tory.— (I,^ We 
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can now enter upon the reign of Solomoh* la ite 
bearing upon the history of without the nef* 

oessity of a digression. The flint promineat scene 
is one which presents his character in its noblest 
aspect. There were two holy places which divided 
the I’evereuce of the people, the ark and its provi* 
sional tabernacle at Jerusalem, and the original Ta« 
beraacle of the congi'egation, which, after niai]ur 
wanderings, was now pitched at Gjb^n. It was 
thought right that the new king shou id ofler solemn 
sacriiioes at both. After those at Giheon there 
came that vision of the night which has in all ages 
borne its noble witness to the hearts of rulers. Not 
for riches, or long life, or 'Victory over enemies, 
would the sou of David, then at least true to his 
high calling, feeling himself as “a little child” 
in comparison with the vastness of his work, offer 
his supplications, but for a “ wise and under- 
standing heai't,” that he might judge the people. 
The “speech pleased the Lord.” (2.) The wisdom 
asked for was given in large piensure, and took 
a varied range. The wide world of nature, anim- 
ate and inanimate, the lives and charaotera of* men, 
lay before him, and he took cognisance of all. 
But the highest wisdom was that wanted for tlie 
highest work, for governing and guiding, and the 
historian hiusteiis to give an illustration of it. 
The pattern-instance is, in all its circumetances, 
thoroughly Oriental (1 K, iii. 16-28). (3.) But 
the power to rule showed itself not in judging only, 
but in organising. Prominent among the “ princes ” 
of his kingdom, t. e, oflicers of his own appointment, 
were members of the priestly order ; Azarish the 
son of Zadok, Zudok himself the high-priest, Benaiah 
the son of Jehoiada as captain of the host, another 
Azariah and Zabud, the sons of Nathan, one over 
tha oilicers who acted as purveyonf to the king’s 
household (1 K. iv. 2-5), the other in the more 
conlidential character of “ king’s friend.” In addi- 
tion to these there were the two scribe, the king's 
secretaries, drawing up his edicts and the like, 
Elihoreph and Alimh, the recorder or annalist ot 
the king’s reign, the superintendent of the king's 
house, and household cxpeuiies (Is. xxii. 15), in- 
cluding probably the fiarSm, The last in oixier, at 
once the most indispensable and the most hated, 
was Adonimm, who presided “ over the tribute.” 
(4). The last name leads us to the king’s finances. 
The first impression of the facts given us is that of 
abounding plenty. The large quantities of the pre- 
cious metals imported irom Ophir and Tarsbish 
would speak, to a people who liad not leaint the 
lessons of a long experience, of a boundless source of 
wealth (1 iC. ix. 28). All the kings and princes 
of the subject'provinoes paid ti ibute in the fuim of 
gifts, in money and in kind, “ at a fixed rate year 
by year” (I K. x. 25), Monopolies of trade con- 
tributed to the king’s ti*ea8ury (1 K. z. 28, 29). 
The king’s domain-lands weie apparently let out, 
at a fix^ annual rental (Cant. viii. 11). All tlie 
provinces of his own kingdom were bound each in 
turn to supply the king's enormous household with 
piovisious (1 K. iv. 21-23). The* total amount 
thus brought into the treasury in gold, exclusive of 
all payments in kind, nAiounied to 866 talents 
(1 K. X. 44;. (5.) It was hardly possible, how^ 

ever, that any financial system could bear tlie straiil 
ot* the king^ passion for magnificence. ' The cost of 
the Temple was, it is true, provided for. fay l^vid’t 
savings and the olferings of the people^ but even 
while that was building, yet move . When it was 
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finSshedf ofle Btracture followed on anotbor with 
nunooB Rapidity. AH the equipiment of his com% 
the ** apparel ** of his senrants, was on the same 
scale. A body-guard attended him* ** threescore 
Taliant men/* talfest and handsomest of the sons of 
Isi-ael. Folly thousand stalls of homes for his 
chaiiots, and twelve thousand horsemen, made up 
the measure of his magniBcence (1 K. iv. 26). As 
the treasury Jbecame empty, taxes multiplied and 
monopolies became more irksome. The people com- 
plained, not of the king’s idolatry, but of their 
burdens, of his ^grievous yoke” (IK. xii. 4). 
Their hatred fell heaviest on Adoniram, who was 
over the tribute, (d.) It remains for us to trace 
that other downfall, belonging more visibly, though 
not mom mally, to his religious life, from the loftiest 
height even to the lowest depth. The building and 
dedication of the Temple are obviously the repres- 
entatives of the first. All that can be said as to 
its architecture, proportions, materials [Temple], 
and the organisatioii of the ministering Priests and 
Levites, will be found elsewhere. Here it will be 
♦enough to picture to ourselves the feelings of the 
men of Judah as they watched, during seven long 
yearn, the Cyclopian foundatious of vast stones gra- 
dually rising up and covering the area of the 
threshing-fioor of'Araunah. Far from colossal in 
its sizej it was conspicuous chiefly by the lavish 
use, within and without, of the gold of Ophir and 
Parvaim. Throughout the whole work the tran- 
quillity of the kiugly city was unbroken by the 
sound of the workman’s hammer. (7.) We cannot 
igiiom the fact that even now there were some 
darker shades in the picture. He reduced the 
strangers” in the land, the remnant of the Ca- 
nannite races, to the sttite of helots, and made their 
life ** bitter With all hard bondage.” One hundred 
and fifty-three thousand, with wives and children 
in proportion, were torn from their homes and sent 
oft* to tl)e quarries and the forests of Lebanon (IK. 
v. 1.5 ; 2 Chr. ii. 17, Id). One trace of the special 
servitude of “these hewers of stone ” existed long 
afterwards in the existence of a body of men at- 
tached to the Temple, and known as Solomon’s 
Servants. (8.) After seven years and a half the 
work was completed, and the day came to which 
.ill Israelites looked back as the culminating glory 
of their nation. Their worahip \vas now established 
on a scale as stately as that of other nations. 'J'he 
ark from Zion, the tahei nncle from Giheon, were 
both removed (2 Chr. v. 5),* and brought to the 
new Temple. The choirs of the piiests and Levites 
met tn their fiilleNt force, array^ in white linen. 
Then, it may be for the first time, was heard the 
noble hymn, “ Lift up your heads, 0 ye gates, and 
be ye lift up, ye everlasting dooi's, and the King of 
Glory shall come in.” The trumpeters and singers 
were “as one” in thejr mighty Hallelujah — “0 
praise the Lord, for He is good, for His meicy en- 
dureth for ever” (2 Chr. v. 13). The ark was 
solemnly placed in its golden sanctuary, and then 
“ the cloud,” the “ glory of the Loid,” filled the 
house of the Lonl. The two tables of stone, asso- 
ciated with the firat rude beginnings of the life of 
the wilderness, were still, they and they only, in 
tlw* ark which had now so magnificent* shrine 
(2 Chr. V. 10\ And throughout the whole scene, 
the person or the king is the one central object, 
^mpared with whom even priests and prophets are 
mr the time subordinate. Abstaining, doubtless, 
from distinctively | iestly acts, such as slaying the 
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victims and ufTeHng incense, he yet appeal's, even 
more than David did in the brining up the ark, in 
a liturgical character. From him came the lofty 
prayer, the noblest utterance of the creed of Israel, 
setting forth the distance and the nearness of the 
Etehial God, One, Incompi ehensible, dwelling not 
in temples made with hands, yet i-uling men, hear- 
ing their* prayers, giving them all good things, 
wisdom, pence, righteousness. (9.) The solemh day 
was followed by a week of festival, synchronising 
with the Feast of Tabernacles, the time of the com- 
pleted vintage. Representatives of all the tribes, 
elders, fathers, captains, proselytes, it may be, from 
the newly-acquirad territories in Noitheni Syria 
(2 Chr. vi. 32, vii.lBV — all were assembled, rejoic- 
ing in the actual glAy and the bright hopes of 
Israel. For the king himself then, or at a later 
period (the narrative of 1 K, ix. and 2 Chr. vii. 
leaves it doubtful), there was a strange contrast to 
the glory of that day. He must be taught that 
what he had done was indeed right and good, hut 
that it was not all, and might not be permanent. 
Obedience was better than sacrifice. There was a 
danger near at hand. (10). The danger ciime, 
and in spite of the warning the king fell. Before 
long the priests and piophets had to grieve over 
rival temples 'to Moloch, Chemosh, Ashtaroth, 
forms of ntual not idolatrous only, but cruel, 
dark, impure. This evil came, as the compiler 
of 1 K. xi. 1-8 records, ns the penalty of an- 
other. He gave himself to “ strange women.” He 
found himself involved in a fascination which led 
to the worship of strange ^ods. ’i'he starting-point 
and the goal are given us. We are left, from what 
we know otherwise, to trace the process. Some- 
thing there was perhaps in his very “ largeness of 
heart,” so fat* in advance of the traditional know- 
ledge of his age, rising to higher and wider thoughts 
of God, which predisposed him to it. In recog- 
nising what was true in other forms of faith, he 
might lose his hori'or at what was false. With 
this there may have mingled political motives. He 
may have hoped, by a policy of toleration, to con- 
ciliate neighbouring princes, to attract n larger 
traffic. But probably also theie was another in- 
fluence less commonly taken into account. The 
wide-spread belief off" the Kast in the magic arts of 
Solomon is not, it is believed, without its founda- 
tion of truth, (11.) Disasters followed before long 
as the natural consequence of what was politically 
a blunder us well as religiously a sin. The strength 
of the nation rested on its unity, and its unity de- 
pended on its faith. Whatever attractions the sen^ 
suous ritual which he introduced may have had for 
the great body of the people, the priests and Levites 
must have looked on the rival worship with entire 
disfavour. I'he zeal of the prophetic oi*der was 
now kindled into active opposition (1 K. xl, 28-39), 
The king in vain tried to check the current that 
was setting strong against him. The old tribal- 
jealousies gave signs or renewed vitality. Ephraim 
^as prapared once more to dispute the supremacy of 
Judah, needing special control (IK. xi, 28). And 
with this weakness within there came attacks from 
without. The king, prematurely old, must have 
foreseen the rapid breaking up of the great mo** 
narchy to which he had succe^ed. (12.) Of the 
inner changes of mind and heart which ran parallel 
with this histoiy Saiptura is comparatively silent. 
Something may be Irarnt from the books that hear 
his name, which, whether written by him or not 
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«t«n4 Canon of the O* T« as r^esentini;, 
with profound, inspired ineighi the eqfoessive phases 
of his life ; something also from the fret that so 
little remains out of so much, out of the songs, 
proverbs, treatises of which the historian spec's 
(1 K. iv. 32, 33), Excerpta only are given from 
the 3000 Proverbs, Of the thousand and five 
Songs we know absolutely nothing. The«poems of 
the Son of David may have been like those of Haiiz. 
The Scribes who compiled the Canon of the 0. T. 
may have acted wisely, rightly, charitably to his 
fame, in excluding them. (13.) The books that re- 
main meet us, as has been said, as at any mte 
representing the three stages of his life. The Song 
of Songs brings before us the brightness of his 
youth. Then comes in the frook of Proverbs, the 
stage of practical, prudential thought. The poet 
has become the philosopher, the mystic has passed 
into the moralist. But the man passed through 
both stages without being permanently the better 
^ 01 * either. They were to him but phases of his 
life which he had known and exhausted (Eccl. i., 
ii.). And therefore there came, as in tht. Con- 
fessions fr)f the Pi-eachei-, the great retribution. 
(14.) Hei-e our survey must end. We may not 
enter into the things within the veil, or answer 
either way, the doubting question, Is there any 
hope ? It would not be profitable to give I’efcrences 
to the patristic and othei* writers who have dealt 
with this subject.— VII, Legends, — (1.) Kouud 
the fa(3ts of the history, as a nucleus, there gathei’s 
a whole world of fant^istic fables, Jewish, Christian, 
^Mahometan, refractions, coloured and distorted, ac- 
cording to the media through wliich they pass, of a 
colossal form. Even in the 'fargum of Ecclesiastes 
we find strange stories of his character. He and 
the R'lbbis of the Sanhedrim sat anfl drank wine 
together in Jabne. His paradise was filled with 
costly trees which the evil spirits brought him from 
India. He left behind him spells aud charms to 
cure diseases and cast out evil spii its. His wisdom 
enai)Ied him to interpret the speech of beasts and 
birds. He knew the secret virtues of gems and herbs. 
He was the inventor of Syiiac and Arabian alpha- 
bets. (2.) Arabic imagination took a yet wilder 
flight. After a long struggle with the lebellious 
Afreets and Jinns, Solomon conquered them and 
cast them into the sea. To him belonged the magic 
ring which revealed to him the past, the present, 
ami the future. Because he stayed his march at 
the hour of pmyer instead of riding on with his 
liorsemen G(^ gave him the winds as a chariot, 
and the birds flew over him, making a perpetual 
canopy. The visit of the Queen of Sheba fui nished 
some three or four romances. (3.) The fame of 
Solomon spread northwaid and eastward to Persia. 
At Shiraz they showed the Meder^Suleiman, or 
tomb of Bath-sheba, said that Persepolis had been 
built by the Jinns at his command, and pointed to 
the Takht-i-Suleimann (Solomon's throne) in proof. 
(4.) As might be expected, the legends appealed in 
their coarsest and basest form in Europe, losing all* 
their poetry, the mere appendages of the most 
detestable of Apocryplm, Books of Magic, a Hygro- 
manteia, a Contradlctio Salomonis condemned by 
Gelasius, Incantationes, Clavicula, and the like. 
One pseudonymous work has a somewhat higher 
character, the Psalterium Sahmonis, altogether 
without merit, a mere cento from the Psalms of 
David, but not otherwise oAnsive.— VIII. New 
Testament* — We pass from this wild fri’rago of 
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Jewish and other frbles, to that which pryeents the 
most entire contrast to them. The teaobii^ o( 
the N. T. adds nothing to the materials for a lifr 
of Solomon. It enables us to take the truest mea- 
sure of it. The teaching of the Son of Hau passes 
sentence on all that kingly pomp (Matt. vl. 29)« 
It was resei'ved for the true, tlie later Son of Davids 
to fulfil the prophetic yearnings which had gatheied 
round the birth of the earlier, He^was the trus 
$h615m6h, the prince of peace, the true Jedid-jah^ 
the well-beloved of the Father. 

Solomon's Porch. [Palace..] 

Solomon^i Servants (Oiiildren of). {Ezr. 
ii. 56, 58 ; Neh. vii. 57, 60]^ The persons thus 
named appear in the lists of the exile^ who returned 
from the Captivity. They occupy all but the lowest 
places in those lists, and their position indicates some 
connexion with the services of the Temple. (1.) 
The name, as well as the order, implies inferiority 
even to the Kethinim. (2.) The staitiDg point ot 
their history is to be found pvobpbly in 1 K. v, 13, 
14, ix. 20, 21 1 2 Chr. viii. 7, 8. Oanaanites wera 
i^uced iiy Solomon to the helot state, and com«^ 
pelled to labour in the king's stone-quarries, and 
in building his palaces and cities. (3.J 1 Chr. xxii. 
2 throws some light on their special office. The 
Nethinim were appointed to be hewers of wood 
(Josh. ix. 23), and this was enough for the «ei*vices 
of the Tabernacle. For the construction and j*e- 
paire of the Temple another kind of labour was 
required, and the new slaves were set to the work 
of hewing and squaring stones (1 K. v. 17, 18). 
Tlieir descendants appear to have formed a distinct 
oixiei*, inheriting probably the same functions and 
the same skill. 

Solomon’s Song. [Canticles.] 

Solomon, Wisdom of. [WisdoA, Book of.] 
Son The term ‘‘son’* is used in Scripture 
language to imply almost any kind of descent or 
succession, as ben shdndhf ** son of a year,” t. e, a 
year old, ben kesheth, “ son of a bow,” i. e, an 
ariow. The word bar is often found in N. T. in 
composition, as Bar-timaeus. 

Soothsayer. [Divination.] 

So'pater. Sopater the son ot PyiThusofBeroea 
was one of the companions of St. Paul on his return 
from Greece into Asia, as he came back from his 
third missionary jouraey (Acts xx. 4). 

Sopher'eth, ” The children of Sophereth ” wera 
a family who returned from Babylon with Zerubr 
babel among the descendants of Solomon’s semiits 
(Ezr. ii. 65 ; Neh. vii. 57). 

Sophoui’as. The Prophet Zepiianiaii (2 Esd, 

1. 40). 

Sorcerer. [DiviNATtON.] 

So'rek, the Valley of. A wady in which lay 
the residence of Dalil^ (du<)g* xvi. 4). It appears 
to have been a Philistine place, and possibly was 
nearer Gaza than auy other of the chief Philistine 
cities, since thither Samson was taken after his cap- 
ture at Dalilah's house. Beyond this there are no 
Indications of its position, nor is it mentioned again 
in the Bible. Eusebius and Jeronfr state that a 
village named Capharsorech was shown in their day 
“ on the north of Eleutheropolis, near the»town of 
Saar (or^Saraa), t.^« Zorah, the native place of 
Samson.” 

Soaip'ati^r. 1. A general of Judas' Maccabaeus, 
who in conjunction with Dositheus defeated Timo- 
theus and took him prisoner, c. B.O* 164 (2 Macc. 
xii- 12-24). — 2. Kinsman or fellDW-irih^man of 
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^ Sof^tlitiief was a Jew at Corinth, who was seised Jud, 7). 

and beaten m the pi’esence of Oallio (see Acts xviii. Sparrow (Heb. tzippor), ThisHeb. word occum 
12*1 7)« Some have thought that he was a Christian, opwmds of forty times in the 0. T, In aU pas- 
and was maltreated thus by his own countrymen, sages exeeptine two it is rendered by A. V.’ indif- 
b^use he was known as a special friend of Panl. ferently *‘^bira" or <*fowl” In I’s. Ixxxiv, 3, 
A better view is, that Sosthenes was one of the and Ps. oii. 7, A. V. renders it “spaiTow.** The 
bigoted Jews; and' that “the crowd ** wero Greeks Greek Srpovd/op (“sparrow,** A, V.) occurs twice 
who, taking advantage of the indifl'erence of Gallic, in N. T., Matt. x. 29, Luke xii. 6 , 7, where the 
and ever ready to show their contempt of the Jews, Vulg. has paaseres. Tzippdr^ from a root signify- 
tuiTied their indignation against Sosthenes. In this ing to “ chirp*' or “ twitter,” appears to be a pho- 
case he must have been the successor of Crispus netic reprosentation of the call-note of any passerine 
(Acts xviii. S). Payl wrote the Fii'st Epistle to bli*d. It was reserved for later naturalists to dis- 
ihe Corinthiams jointly in his own name and that eliminate the immense variety of the smaller birds 
of a ceitain Sosthenes whom he terms “ the brother*' of the passei'ine oidefi Excepting in the cases of 
(1 Cor. i. 1 ). Some have held that he was iden- the thrushes and the larks, the natural history of 
tical with the Sosthenes mentioned In the Acts. If Ai istotle scaioely comprehends a longer catatogue 
this be so, he must have been converted at a later than that of Moses. Yet in few parts of the woild 
period, and have been at Ephesus and not at Corinth, are the species of passerine birds mora numerous or 
when Paul wrote ^ the Corinthians. The name more abundant than in Palestine. A very curaoi y 
was a common one, and but little stress can be laid survey has supplied a list of above 100 different 
on that coincidence. species of this order. Although the common spir- 

Sos'tratni, a commander of the Syiian gaiTison row of England {Passer domesticuSf L.)^oes not 
in the Acra St Jerusalem in the reign of Antiochus occur in the Holy Land, its place is abundantly 
Epiphanes (c. u.C. 172 ; 2 Macc. iv. 27, 29). supplied by two very closely allied Southern s>pefi 4‘8 

Sota'L The children of Sotal were a family of (Passer saltcicolat Vieill., and Passer cisalpina, 
the desaendants of 3 olonion*s servants who returned Tern.). Our English Tree Sparrow (Passer mon- 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 55 ; Neh. vii. 57). tanns^ L.) is also very common, and may lie seen in 

South Ba'moth. One of the places frequented numbei-s on Mount Olivet, and also about the sacred 
by David and his band of outlaws during the latter enclosure of the mosque of Omar. This is perhaps 
part of Saul’s life (1 Sam. xxx. 27). The towns the exact species refen ed to in Ps, Ixxxiv. 3. Most 
mentioned with it show that Rimoth must have of our commoner small birds are found in Palestine, 
been on the southern confines of the country — the The starling, chaffinch, gieenfincb, linnet, goldfinch, 
very border of the desert. It is no doubt identical corn-bunting, pipits, blackbird, song-thrush, and 
with Uamatii of the South. the various species of wngtail abound. The wood- 

Sow, [S\^mE.] lark (Alauda^ arborea^ L.), ciested lark (Qalerida 

Sower, Sowing. The operation of sowing with criitataj Boie.), Calandra lark(Jfi??anocor(yjt?4o ca- 
the hand is one of so simple a character, as to need landra, Bp.), short-toed lark (Culandrella brachy- 
little description. The Egyptian paintings furnish dactyla, Kaup.), Isabel lark (Alavda deserti^ 
many illustrations of the mode in which it was con- Licht.), and various other desert species, which are 
dneted. The sower held the vessel or basket con- snared in great numbers for the markets, are fin* 
taining the seed, in his left hand, while with his more numerous on the southern plains than the sky- 
light he scattered the seed broadcast. The “ draw- lark in England. In the oiive-ynrds, and among 
ing out'* of the seed is noticed, as the most charac- the brushwood of the hills, the Ortolan bunting 
teristic action of the sower, in Ps. exxvi. 6 (A. V. (Emberiza hortulana, L.), and especially Cretzch- 
“ precious”) and Am, ix. 13. Iii wet soils the moer's bunting (Emlferiza caesia^ Cietz.), lake the 
seed was trodden in by the leet of animals (Is. xxxii. place of our common yellow-hammer, an exclusively 
20). The sowing sea»on commenced in October and northern speejes. As most of our warblers (SyU 
continued to the end of February, wheat being put viadae) are summer migrants, and have a wide 
in before, and barley after the beginning of Jaiuiaiy. eastern range, it was to be expected that they should 
The Mosaic law prohibited the sowing of mixed occur in Syria ; and accordingly upwards of twenty 
seed (Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 9). of those on the British list have been noted there, 

Spain. The Hebrews were acquainted with the including the robin, I’Odstai't, whitethroat, blackcap, 
position and the mineral wealth of Spain from the nightingale, willow-wren, Dailfoi'd warbler, whin- 
time of Solomon, whose alliance with the Phoe- chat, and stonechat. Besides these, the Palestine 
uicians enlarged the circle of their geographical lists contain fourteen othera, more southern species, 
knowledge to a very great extent. The local de- of which the most interesting are perhaps the little 
•ignation, Tarshish, representing the lUrtessas of fantail (Cisiicoia schoenicola. Bp.), the oi'pheau 
the Gi-eeks, probalily prevailed until the fame of the {Ourruca orphaea Boie.), and the Sardinian warbler 
Roman ware in that 00011117 reached the East, (Sylvia melanocephala^ Lath.). The chats (Saari- 
when it was superseded by its classical name. The •cofoe), represented in Britain by the wheatear, 
I.atin torn of this name is represented by the whinchat, and stonechat, are vei^ numerous in the 
^Itnravta of 1 Macc. viii. 3 (where, however, some southern patis of the country. At least nine spe- 
copies elihihit the Gi'eek form), and the Gi'eek by cies have observed. Yet they are not lecog- 
tlie Xiravla of Rom, xv. 24, 28. The passages nised among the Bedouin inhabitants by any name 
cited contain all the Biblical notices of Spain. The to distinguish them from the larks. The rock 
mere intention of St* Paul to visit S^n implies sparrow (Pziroma stvMa, Strickl.) is a common 
^0 interesting facta, viz, the establishment of a bird in the barer wrtiona of Palestine, eschewing 
Ghnstian community in that country, and this by woods, and generaly to be seen perch^ alone on 
meoiui of Hellenistic Jews resident there* The the top of a I'ock or on any large stone. From this 
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habit it has been conjectured to be the bird alluded 
to in Ps. cii. 7, as the sparrow that sitteth alone 
upon the housetop but as thfe rock sparrow, 
though found among ruins, never resorts to inhab- 
ited buildings, it seems more probable that the 
bird to which the psalmist alludes is the blue thrush 
{Petrocossyphus cyan^ffty Pole.). It is a solitaiy 



/V/; (Ku$iyi>htu cyanauu 


bird, esrhowing the society of its own species, and 
rarely moie than a [>air are seen together. Among 
the most conspicuous of tjie small birds of Palestine 
are the shrikes (I.K'tnii), of^which the red-backed 
shiike (/yumMS L.) is a familiar example 

in the south of England, but theie i epresented by at ! 
least live spwies, all abundantly and!*generally dis- 
tiibuted, VIZ., I'Jimcoctowis rufusi Cp., the wood- 
cliat shrike, Lnnius rneridionahs, L. ; L. minur^ L. ; 
Jj, persoiiatus, Tern. ; and d'clephonus aicnilahiSy 
(Jr. Tlicie are but two allusions to the singing of 
birds in the Scriptures, Eccles. xii. 4 and Ps. civ, 12. 
As the psjilmist is here speaking of the sides of 
streams and rivers, he probably had in his mind 
the bulbul of tl>o country, or Palestine nightingale 
(Tj;os XdnthopygiuSf llenij)!’.), a bird not very far 
removed from the thrush tribf, and a closely allied 
species of which is the true bulbul of Persia and 
India. Sin/ill binls wei e thei'pfore probably as ordin- 
ary an article of consumption among the Israelites 
as they still are in the markets both of the Contiiiont 
and of the East (Luke xii. 6 ; Matt. x. 29). There 
are l<)ur or five simple methods of fowling prac- 
tised at this day in Palestine which arc probably 
identical with those alluded to in the O. T. The 
simplest, but by no means the least successful, among i 
the dexterous Bedouins, is fowling with the throw- 
stick. 'i’he only weapon used is a short stick, about 
18 Inches long and half an inch in diameter. When 
the game has been discovered, which is generally 
the red-legged great partridge {Caccabis saxatilis, 
Mey.), the dcseit partridge {Ammoperdix Ifeyi,^ 
Gr.), or the little busttird {Otis tetrax, L.), the 
stick is hu led with a revolving motion so as to 
strike the legs of the bird as it runs, or sometimes 
at a rather higher elevation, so that when the 
victim, alarmed by the approach of the wwpon, 
begins to rise, its wings are struck and it is slightly 
disabled. The fleet pursuers soon come up, and, 
using their burnouse.'., as a sort®of net, catch and at 
Cos. 1). H 
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I once out the throat of the game. A more eeientifio 
' method of fowling is that alluded to in Koclns. si. 
I 30, by the use of decoy birds. Whether falconiy 
I was ever employed as a mode of fowling or not 
I is by no means so clear. At the present day it 
is pi'actised with much care and skill by the 
Arab inhabitants of Syria, though not in Judaea 
proper. 

Sparta (1 Macc. siv. 16; 2 Macc. v, 9 : A. Y. 
** Lacedaemonians **). In the histufy of the Mac- 
cabees mention is made of a remarkable correspond- 
ence between the Jews and the ^pai'tans, which has 
been the subject of much discussion. The alleged 
facts are briefly these. When Jonathan endeavoured 
to strengthen his government by foreign alliances 
(c. B.C. 144), he sent to Sparta to renew a friendly 
intercourse which had been begun at an earlier time 
between Areus and Onias, on the ground of theil 
common descent from Abraham (1 Macc. xii. 5-23). 
'I’he embassy was favourably roceived, and after the 
doath of Jonathan the friend.ship and league 
was renewed with Simon (1 iMacc. xiv. 16-23), 
Several questions arise out of these statements as to 

(1) the people described under the name Spai'tans, 

(2) the lelationship of the Jews and^Spartans, (3) 

the historic character of the events, and (4) the 
persons i-efeireiJ to under the names Onias and 
Aieiis. 1. The whole context of the jKis^age, as 
well as the independent reference to the connexion 
of the “ Lacedaemon inn.s ” and Jews in 2 Macc. v. 
9, seem to prove clearly that the reference is to the 
Spaitans, projierly so called. 2. The actual reln- 
tioiisliip of the Jews and Spartans (2 Macc. v. 9) is 
an ethnological error, which it is diflicult to tmee 
to its origin. It is possible that the Jews regai*ded 
the Spartans as the representatives of the Pelasgi, 
the supposed descendants of Peleg the son of Eber, 
It is ccitain, finin an independent pa.s.sage, that a 
Jewish colony existed at ►'Sparta at an early time 
(I Macc. XV. 23). 3. The incorrectness of the 

opinion on wliieh the intercourse was based is ob- 
viously no objection to the fact of tlie intercourse 
itself. But it is uiged that the letters .said to have 
been exchanged are evidently not genuine, since they 
betray their fictitious origin negatively by the absence 

i of cliaiactPri.stic forms of oxpiossiou, and piKSitively 
by actual inaccmacies. To this it may ^ replied 
that the Spartan letters (1 Macc. xii. 20-2.3 ; xiv. 
20-2.3) are extiemely biief, and exist only in a 
translation of a ti'anslation, so that it is unreiison- 
ablc to expect tliat any Doric peculiarities slftnild 
have been jireserved. On the other liand the ab- 
sence of the name of the second king of Sparta in 
the first letter ( I Macc. xii. 20), and of both king.s 
in the second (1 Macc. xiv. 20), is probably to be 
explained by tlie political circnmsrance.s under which 
the letters were written, 4. 'flie difficulty of fix- 
ing the date of the flist coi rcspondaiicc is increased 
by the recurrence of the names involveii. Two 
kings bore the names Areus, one of whom reigned 
B.C. 309-265, and the other, his grandson, died 
B.C. 257, being only eight yeaiN old. The same 
name was also borne by an adventureivwho occupied 
a prominent position at Sparta, c. B.C. 184. In 
Judaea, again, three high priests bore the name 
Onias, the first of whom held office B.C. 330-309 
(or 300) ; ‘the second B.C. 240-226 ; and the third 
c. B.C. 198-171. .Josephus is probably correct in 
fi.King the eiJent in the time of Onias III, 

Spear. [Arms.] 

Spearmen, 'fho word thus rendered in the 
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A.V. of Actsxxiii. 23 is of veiy rare oi'cuiTence, 
and its meiining is extremely obscuif. Two hundred 
5e{toAdj3o( foimed pari of tlie esixii-t which accom- 
panied St. I'aul in the night-march from Jerusalem 
to Caesarea. They are clearly distinguished both 
fiom the heavy-aimed legionaries, who only went 
as far as Antipatris, and from the cavalry, who con- 
tinued the journey to Caesarea. As nothing is said 
of the j-eturn of the 8e|io\dj3o( to Jerusalem after 
their arrival at Antipatris, we may infer that tliey 
accompanied the cavalry to Caesarea, and this 
strengthens the supposition that they were irre- 
gukr Jight-nrmed troops, so lightly aimed, indeed, 
as to able to keep pace on the march with 
mounted soldiere. * 

Spice, Bpioee. Under this head it will be de- 
sirable to notice the following Hebrew words, bdsdmt 
n^cofh, and mmmim. 1. B&sam^ beseniy or bosem. 



lialnAin of Oileflil (Jmi/nt Uile ,tUmis). 


Tlie first'iiamed fonn of the Hebrew term, which 
occin-8 only in Cant. v. 1, “ I have gathered my 
myrrh with my spice,” points apiwircntly to some 
definite substance, hi the other places, with the 
exception perhaps of Cant. i. 1 3, vi. 2, the words 
refer more generally to sweet aromatic odours, the 
principal of which was that of the balsam, or balm 
of Gilead ; the tree which yields this substance is 
now generally admitted to be the Amyris (Balsamo- 
dendron) opobalsamnm ; though it is probable that 
other species of Amyridaceae are included under the 
terms. TIm^ identity of the Hebrew name with the* 
Arabic Basham or Balasdn, leaves no reason to 
ioubt that the substances are identical. The form 
Besem or^Bosem, which is of frequent occuirence 
in the 0. T., may well be represented by the genertd 
term of “ spices,” or sweet odours,” in accordance 
with the renderings of the LXX. nnA Vulg. The 
®^,^ilead tr^ giows in some parts of Arabia 
and Africa, and Is seldom more tlum firteen feet 
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high, with strcggling branches and scanty foliage. 
The balsam is chiefly obtained from incisions in the 
bark, but the substance is procured also from the 
green and rijxj Wries. 2* N&c6th (Gen. xxxvii. 
25; xliii, 11). The most probable explanation is 
that which referc the word to the Arabic naka*att 
i. e. “ the gum obtained from the Trcgacanth 
{Astra^alusi^, 'J’he gum is a natural exudation from 
the trunk lind branches of the plant. It is uncer- 
tain whether the word nAcdth in 2 K. xx. 1 3 ; Is. 
xxxix. 2, denotes spice of any kind. The A. V. 
reads in the text “ the house of his precious things,” 
the margin gives ** spicery.” 3. Samrntm. A gen- 
eral tei-m to denote those aromatic substances 
which were used in the pieparation of the anointing 
oil, the incense offering, &c. The spices mentioned 
as being used by Nico^mus for the preparation of 
our Lord’s body (Jolin xix, 39, 40) are “ myrrh 
and aloes,” by which latter woi^d must be under- 
stood, not the aloes of medicine (A/oe)t but the 
highly-scented wood of the Aquilaria agallochum. 
Spider. The repiesentative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew words *accdhUh and semdmtth, 1. *Accd- 
bish occura in Job viii. 14, and in Is. lix. 5. There 
is no doubt of the correctness of our translation 
in rendering this word “spider.” 2. S^mdmith, 
wrongly translated by the A. V. “ spider ” in Prov. 
XXX. 28, the only passage where the word is found, 
has referance, it is probable, to some kind of lizard. 
The lizard indicated is evidently some species of 
Gecko, some notice of which genus of animals is 
given under the ai tide Lizard, 

Spikenard (Heb. nSrd), Of this substance men- 
tion is made twice in the 0. T,, viz. in Cant. i. 12, 
iv. 13, 14. The ointment with wliich our Lord 
was anointed ns He sat at meat in Simon’s house at 
Bethany consisted of this precious su Via nee, the 
costliness of ^hich may be inferred from the in<lig- 
nant surprise manifested by some*of the witnesses of 
the ti'aiisaction (see Mark xiv, 3-5 ; John xii. 3, 5). 
There is no doubt that snnbul is by Arabi.ui authors 
used as the representative of the Greek nardos, as Sir 
Wro. Jones has shown. Dr. Koyle having ascertained 
that the jatamansee, one of the Hindu synonyms 
for the sunhulj was annually brought from the 
mountains overhanging the Ganges and Jumna 
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rivers down to the plains, puixihased some of these 
fresh roots and planted them in the botanic gaixlens 
at Sahavunpore. This plant, which has been called 
Nardostachtjs jatamansi by De Candolle, is evid- 
ently the kind of nardos described by Dioscorides 
(i. 6) under the name of yayyinst i, ** the 
Canges nard/* 

Spinning^. The notices of spinning in the Bible 
aie oouiitied to Ex. xxxv. 26, 26; IVfatt. vi. 28; 
and Prov. xxxi. 19. The latter passage implies 
(according to the A. V.) the use of the same instru- 
ments which have been in vogue for hand-spinning 
down to the present day, viz. the distad' and 
spindle. The distaff, however, appears to have been 
dispensed with, and the term so rendered means the 
sfundle itself, while that ie|jdered “ spindle** repres- 
ents the whirl of the spindle, a button of cii-cular 
rim which was affixed to it, and gave steadiness to 
its circulai* motion. The ** whirl ** of the Syiian 
women was made of amber in the time of Pliny. 
The spmdle was held perpendicularly in the one 
hand, white the other was employed in drawing out 
the thread. 

Sponge is mentioned only in the N. T. (Matt, 
xxvii. 48 ; Mark xv. 36 ; John xix. 29). The com- 
mercial value of the sponge Was known from very 
eiii ly times ; and although there appears to be no 
notice of it in the O. T., yet it is probable that it 
was used by the ancient Hebrews, who could readily 
have obtained it good from the Mediterranean. 

Stach'yo. A Christian at Home, saluted by St. 
Paul in the Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 9). 

Spouse. [Marriaqk.] 

Stacte (Heb. ndtdf)^ the name of one of the 
sweet spices which composed the holy incense (see 
Kx. XXX. 34). The Heb. word occurs once again 
(Job xxxvi. 27). For the various^ ojiiuions as to 
what substance is intended by ndtdf, sec Celsius 
(ffierob. i. 529). Rosenmiiller identifies the ndtdf 
with the gum of the storax tree (Styrax ojficinale)^ 
but all that is positively known is that it signifies 
an odorous distillation from some plant. 

Standards. [Ensigns.) 

Star of the Wise Men. Until the last few 
years the interpretation of St. Matt. ii. 1-12, by 
theologians in general, coincided in the main with 
that which would be. given to it by any person of 
01 (Hilary intelligence who reaS the account with due 
attention. Some supernatural light resembling a 
star had appeared in some country (possibly Pei sia) 
far to the East of Jeiusalem, to men who weie 
versed in the study of celchtial phenomena, convey- 
ing to their minds a supernatural impulse to repair 
to Jerusalem, where they would find a new-born 
king. It supposed tliem to be followers, and pos- 
fcihlv priests, of the Zend religion, whereby they were 
led to avpect a Redeemer in theperaonof the Jewish 
infant. On arriving at Jerusalem, after diligent 
inquiry and consultation with the priests and learned 
men who could naturally best inform them, they 
are directed to proceed to Bethlehem. The star 
which they had seen in the East re-ap|>eared to 
them and preceded them, until it took up its static^ 
over the place where the young child was. TJie 
whole matter, that is, was supernatural. Latterly, 
however, a very diffei-ent opinion hiis p-adually be- 
come prevalent upon the subject. Ihe star has 
been displaced f rom the category of the supernatural, 
and has been referred to the ordinijiy astronomical 
phenomenon of a conjunction^of the planets Jupiter 
and Saturn. The idea originated with Kepler. In 
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the month of May, b.g. 7, a conjunction of the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn occun'ed, not far fixiin 
the first point of Aries, the planets rising in Chaldaea 
about 3} hours before the sun. It is said that on 
astrological grounds such a conjunction could not 
fail to excite the attention of men like the Magi. 
Supposing them to have set out at the end of May 
B.C. 7 upon a journey lor which tf#e ciraumstances 
will be seen to require at least seven months, the 
pliuiets were observed to separate Aowly until the 
end of July, when their motions becoming retix)- 
grade, they again came into conjunction by the end 
of September. At that time there can be no doubt 
Jupiter would present to astionomers, especially 
in so clear an atmosphere, tf magnificent sf«ctacle. 
It was then at its most brilliant apparition, for it 
was at its nearest approach both to the sun and to 
the eaith. Not far from it would be seen its dull.er 
and much less conspicuous companion Saturn, 'i'his 
glorious spectacle continued almost unaltered for 
several days, when the planets again slowly separ- 
ated, then came to a halt, v^en, by re-assuming 
a direct motion, Jupiter again approached to a con- 
junction for the thiixl time with Saturn, just as the 
Magi may be supposed to have enfceied the Holy 
City. And, to complete the fascination of the tale, 
about, an hour and a half after sunset, the two 
planets might be seen from Jerusalem, hanging as 
it were in the meridian, and suspended over Beth- 
lehem in the distance. These celestial phenomena 
thus described aie, it will be seen, beyond the reach 
of question, and at the first impression they assuredly 
appear to fulfil the conditions of the Star of the 
Magi. The firat circumstance which created a sus- 
picion to the contrary, arose from an exaggeration, 
unaccountable for any man having a claim to be 
ranked among astronomers, on the jiart of Dr, Ideler 
himself, who descrilied the two planets as wearing 
the appearance of one bright but diffused light to 
persons having weak eyes. Not only is this imper- 
lect eyesight inflicted upon the Magi, but it is quite 
ceitain that, had they possessed any remains of eye- 
sight at all, they couW not have failed to see, not a 
single star, but two planets, at the vci-y considerable 
distance of double the moon’s apparent diameter. 
Exaggerations of this description induced the writer 
of this aitiole to undertake the very foimidable 
labour of cfihui biting afresh an epherneris of the 
planets Jupiter and 8atui*n, and of the sun, from 
May to Decetnber B.c. 7. The result vras to con- 
firm the fact of there being three conjunctions during 
the .above period, though somewhat to modify the 
dates assigned to them by Dr. Ideler. 'a) It is 
conceivable that solely on tlie ground of astrolo- 
. jeal reasons men would be induced to undei’take a 
seven months’ jouniey. And ns to the widely-spread 
and prevalent exjiectation of some powerful per- 
sonage about to show himself in the East, the fact 
of its existence depends on the testimony of Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Josephus. But it ought to be very 
carefully observed that all those writers speak of 
this exfxictntion as applying to Vespasian, in A.D. 
69, which date was seventy-five yeaiis, or two gener- 
ations after the conjunction in question I (6) On 
Dec. 4, B.C. 7, the sun set fit Jerusalem at 5 p.m, 
Supposing the Magi to have then commenced their 
journey to Bethlehem, they would first see Jupiter 
and his dull and somewhat distant companion 
hour disLAt fiom the meridian, in a S.K. direction, 
and decidedly to the Ea.st of l^thlehem* By the 
time they came to Rachel’s tomb the planets would 
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be dtie south of them, on the meridian, and no 
longer over the hill of Bethlehem, The road then 
takes a tum to the eiist, and ascends the hill near 
to its western cxti^mity ; the planets therefore 
would now be on their right hands, and a little 
behind them; the “star,” therefore, ceased alto- 
getiier to go “ before them ” ns a guide. Arrived 
on the hill and in the village, it became physically 
impossible for the star to stand over any house 
whatever close ^ them, seeing that it was now 
visible far away beyond the hill to the west, and 
fir off in the heavens at an altitude of 57^. As 
tliey advanced, the star would of necessity recede, 
and un<ler no circumstiinces could it be said to 
stand ** over ” any houSe, unless at the distance of 
miles, from the place where they were. Thus the 
beautiful phantasm of Kepler and Ideler, which has 
fascinated so many writera, vanishes before the more 
perfect daylight of investigation. 

Stater (a. V. “a piece of money;** margin, 
“stater”). 1. The term stater is held to signify 
a coin of a certain “weight, but perliaps means a 
standard coin. The gold staters were didrachms of 
the later Phoenician and the Attic Clients, which, in 
this denomination, differ only by about tour grains 
troy. Of the foimer talent were the Daric state) s 
or barics ; of the hitter, the stater of Athens. The 
electrnm staters wore coined by the Greek towns 
on the west coast of Asia Minor. They are of gold 
and silver mixed, in the pi oportion of three parts 
of gold to one of silver. Thus liir the stater is 
always a didrachm. In silver, howcvei*, the term 
is applied to the tetmdrachm of Athens, which was 
of the weight of two gold stateis of the same 
oirrency. Thcie can therefore be no doubt that 
the name stater was applied to the standard deno- 
mination of b(^h metals, and does not positively 
imply either a didrachm or a tetradrachni. 2. In 
the N. T. the stater is once mentioned, in the nar- 
rative of the miracle of the sacied tiibute-money 
(Matt. xvii. 24-27). The* stater must here roeim 
a silver tetradrachm ; and the only tetiadrnchms 
then current in Palestine were of the same weight 
as the Hebrew shekel. And it is observable, in con- 
firmation of the minute accuracy of the Evangelist, 
that at this period the silver cunoncy in Palestine 
consisted of Greek imperial letradrachms, or staters, 
and Koraaii denarii of a quarter their value, di- 
diachms having fallen into disuse. 

Steel. Jn all cases where the word “ steel *’ 
occurs in tlie A. V. the true rendering of the Hebrew 
is “ copper.” Whether the ancient Hebrews were 
acquainted with stwl is not perfectly certain. It 
has been inferi'ed from a passage in Jeremiah (xv. 
12), that filie “ iron from the north ’* there spoken 
of denoted a supenor kind of metal, hardened in an 
unusual manner, like the steel obtained from the 
(Jialybes of the Pontus, the iroiismiths of the an- 
cient world. The hardening of iron for cutting 
instruments was practised in Pontius, Lydia, and 
Laoonia. Justin mentions two rivers in 8paiii, the 
Bilbilis and (^halybs, the water of which was used 
for hardening 1^011 (comp. Plin. xxxiv, 41). There 
is, however, a word in Hebrew, palddJi, which 
ocniira only in Nah. ii. 3 [4"), and is there rendei*ed 
“ torches,” but which most probably denotes steel 
or hardened iron, and rcfei*s to the flashing scythes 
of the Assyrian chariots. Steel appeal’s to have 
Wn known to the Egyptians. The steel weapons 
in the tomb of Pameses III., says Wilkinson, aw 
painted blue, the bronze red. 


STEPHEN 

Stepli'aaas, ’ A Christian convert of Corinth 
whose household Paul baptised ns the ** flwt fruits of 
Achaia** (1 Cor. 2 . 16, xvi. 15). 

Stephen, the Firet Martyr. He was the chief 
of the fiJeven (commonly called DeacoMs) appointed 
to rectify the complaints in the early Church of 
Jerusalem, made by the Hellenistic against the He- 
brew Christiiftis. His Greek name indicates his 
own HelleniAic origin. His importance is stamped 
on the narrative by a reiteration of emphatic almost 
superlative phrases ; “ full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost” (Acts VI. 5); “full of grace and power” 
(ib. 8); irresistible “spirit and wisdom” (ib. 
10) ; “ full of the Holy Ghost*’ (vii. 55). Of his 
ministrations amongst the poor we hear nothing. 
But he seems to have been an instance, such as is 
not uncommon in historf, of a new energy derived 
from a new sphere. He shot far ahead of his six 
companions, and far above his jiavticular olfice. 
Fust, he arrests attention by the “gi’eat wonders 
and miracles that he did,” Then begins a series 
of disputations wdth the Hellenistic Jews of North 
Africa, Alexandi ia.* and Asia Minor, his companions 
in race and birthplace. The subject of these dis- 
putations is not expressly mentioned; hut, from 
what follows, it is evident that lie struck into a 
new vein of teaching, which eventually caused his 
martyrdom, Down to tliis time the Apostles and 
the early Christian community had clung Jn their 
worship, not merely to the Holy Land and tlie Holy 
City, but to the Holy Place of the Temple. This 
local worship, with the Jewish customs belonging 
to it, he now denounced. So we must infer from 
the accusations brought agpinsi him, cotWinned as 
they are by the tenoi* of his defence. The actual 
wouls of the chaige may have l>een false, as the 
sinister and malignant intention which they ascribed 
to him was uncfoubtedly false. He was arrested at 
the instigation of the Hellenistic Jews, and brought 
before the Sanhedrin. When the cliargo was form- 
ally lodged agaill^t him, his countenance kindled 
(vi. 15). For a moment, the account seems to 
imply, the judges of the Sanheilriii were awed at 
his jiresern'C. Then the high-priest tlrat presided 
appealed to him to know his own sentiments on the 
acxjiKsations brought against him. 'I'o this Stephen 
replied in a speech which has every appearance of 
being faithfully leiwrtAl. 'i'he framework in wliich 
his defence is wist is a summary of the history of 
the Jewish (Jhurch. In the facts which he selects 
from this history, he is guided by two principles — 
at fiist more or less latent, but gradually becoming 
moi-e and more appirent as he proceeds. The fii-st 
is the endeavour to prove that, oven in the pievious 
Jewish history, the presence and favour of God had 
not been confined to the Holy Land or the Temple 
of Jerusalem. This be illustiates with a copious- 
ness of detail which makes his speech a summai y 
almost as much of sacred geography as of sacred 
history. The second principle of selection is based 
on the attempt to show that there wils a tendency 
from the earliest times towards the same ungrateful 
and narrow spirit that had appeared in this last 
stage of their political existence. Both of these se- 
lections are worked out on what may almost be 
called critical principles. It would seem that, just 
at the close of his argument, Stephen saw a change 
in the aspect of his judges, as if for the first time 
they had caught the drift of his meaning. He broke 
off from his calm address, and turned suddenly 
upon them in an inf)[)assioned attack which showii 
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that he saw what was hi stoi*e for him. As he 
apoke they showed by their fiices that their heai-ts 
“ were being sawn asunder/' and they kept gnash- 
ing their set teeth against him ; but still, though 
with difficulty, restj-aining themselves. He, in this 
last crisis of his fate, turned his face upwards to the 
open sky, and as he gazed the vaint of heaven 
seemed to him to pai t asunder ; ancf the Divine 
dory apjieared through the rending of the earthly 
veil — the Divine Presence, seated on a throne, and 
on the light hand the human form of “ Jesus," 
Stephen spoke as if to himself, describing the glo- 
rious vision ; and, in so doing, alone of all the 
speakers and writers in the N. T., except only 
Christ Himself, uses the^xpressive phrase, “ the 
Son of Man." As his judges heard the words, they 
could fear no longer. They bi oke into a loud yell ; 
they clapped their hands to their ears ; they flew ns 
with one impulse upon him, and diagged him out 
of the city to the place of execution, 'fhose were 
to take the lead in this wild a(|d tenible act who 
had taken upon themselves the mpoiisibility of 
denouncing him (Deut. xvii. 7 ; comp. John viii. 7). 
In this instance, they were the witnesses who had 
reported or mis-iejxirted the words of Stephen, 
They, according to the custom, for the sake of 
facility in their dreadful task, stripped themselves, 
as is the Kasteni practice on commencing any vio- 
lent exertion ; and one of the prominent leaders in 
the tran.'»action was deputed by custom to signify 
his assent to the act by taking the clothes into his 
custody, and standing over them whilst the bloody 
work went on. The person who officiated on this 
occasion was a young mantfrom Taisus — one pro- 
bably of the Cilician Hellenists who had disjnited 
with Stephen. His name, as the \jarrative signi- 
ficantly adtis, was Saul. Kverything was now 
ready for the execution. It was outside the gates 
of Jerusalem. The earlier tradition fixed it at 
what is now called the Damascus gate. The later, 
which is the present tradition, fixed it at what is 
hence called St. Stephen’s gate. As the first volley 
of stones burst upon him, he called upon the Master 
whose human form he had just seen in the heavens, 
and repeated almost the words with which He 
himself had given up His life on the cro.ss, “ 0 Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” .Another crash of stones 
brought him on his knees. One loud piercing cry 
answering to the loud shriek or yell with which his 
enemies had flown upon him — escaped his dying 
lips. Again clinging to the spirit of his Mtister’s 
woixls, he cried “ Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge,” and instantly sank ujwn the ground, and, 
in the touching language of the narrator, who then 
uses for the first time the word, afterwards applied to 
the departure of all Christians, but liere the more 
remarkable from the bloody scenes in the midst of 
which the death took place — asleep** His 
mangled body was buried by the class of Hellenists 
and proselytes to which he belonged. The import- 
ance of Stephen’s career may be briefly summed up 
under three heiids; — I. He was the first great 
Christian ecclesiastic, “ the Archdeacon,” as he is 
called in the Eastern Church. — II. He is the first 
martyr — the proto-martyr. To him the name 
“martyr" is rirst applied (Acts xxii. 20). — III. He 
is the fbx’eninner of St. Paul. He was the anticip- 
ator, as, had he lived, he would have been the 
propagator, of the new phax^ of Christianity, of 
which St. Paul became the mam support. 

Stocks. The -term “ stocka” is applied in the 
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A. V. t6 two diflTerent articles, one of which (Heb. 
mahpeceth) answeiu rather to our pilloiy, while 
the other {sad) answei*s to our ** stocks," the feet 
alone being confined in it. 1 he prophet Jeremiah 
was confined in the first sort (Jer. xx. 2), which 
appeal's to have been a common mode of punish- 
ment in his day (Jer. xxix. 26), as the prisons con- 
tained a chamber for the special purpose, temed 
“ the house of the pillo»*y " (2 Chr;xvi. 10; A. V. 
“ prison-house”). The stocks {sad) are noticed in 
Job xiii. 27, xxxiii, 11, and Actfl xvi. 24. The tenn 
useil in Piov. vii. 22 (A. V. “ stocks”) more pro- 
perly means a fetter. ^ 

Stoics. The Stoics and Epicureans, who are 
mentioned together in Acts xvii. 18, represent the 
two opposite schools of practical philosophy which 
survived the fall of higher speculation in Greece. 
The Stoic school was founded by Zeno of Oitinm 
(c. B.c. 280), and derived its name from the jiaiuted 
“poitico” (iTTod) in which he taught. Zeno was 
followed by Clean thes (c. B.c.* 260), Cleanthes by 
Chrysippus (c. B.C. 240), who was regarded as the 
intellectual founder of the Stoic system. Stoicism 
soon found an eutiance at Rome, *nd under the 
Empire stoicism was not unnaturally conneiHed 
with republican viitue. The ethical system of the 
Stoics has been commonly supposed to Im^^e a close 
connexion with Christian morality. But the mo- 
rality of stoicism is essentially based on pride, that 
of Christianity on humility; the one upholds indi- 
vidual independence, the other absolute faith in 
imother ; the one looks fur consolation in the is.stie 
of fate, the other in Providence ; the one is limited 
by periods of cosmiral ruin, the other is consum- 
mated in a personal resurrection (Acts xvii. 18). 
But in spite of the fundamental enor of stoicism, 
which lies in a supieme egotism, the teaching of 
this school gave a wide currency to the noble doc- 
trines of the Fatherhood ^f God, the common bonds 
of mankind, the sovereignty of the soul. 

Stomacher. The Heb. pethtgil describes some 
article of female attire (Is. iii. 24), the character of 
which is a mere matter of conjecture. The LXX 
describes it as a variegated tunic ; the Vulgate as a 
species of girdle. 

Stones. The uses to which stones were applied 
in ancient Palestine were very various. 1. They 
were used for the ordinaiy pur|X)8es of building, 
and in this respect the most noticeable point is the 
very large size to which they occasionally run 
(Maik xiii. 1). Robinson gives the dimensions of 
one as 24 feet long by 6 feet broad and 3 feet liigh. 
For roost public edifices hewn stones weie useil: 
an exception was made in regard to altars (Ex. xx. 
25; Deut. xxvii. .5 ; Josh. viii. 31). The Phoeni- 
cians were particularly famous for their skill in 
hewing stone (2 Sam. v. 11 ; IK. v. 18). Stones 
were selected of certain colours in order to form 
ornamental string-courses (1 Chr. zxix. 2). They 
were also employed for pavements (2 K. xvi, 17 ; 
comp. Esth. i. 6). 2. Lai-ge stones were used for 
closing the entrances of caves (Josk. x. IS ; Dan. 
vi. 17), sepulchres (Matt, xxvii. 6P ; John xi. 38, 
XX. 1), and s|M ings (Gen. xxix. 2). 3. Flint-etonea 
occasionally sei-v^ the purpose of a knife, paiticu-* 
larly for 'circumcision and similar objects (Ex. iv. 
25; Josh. V. 2, 3). 4. Stones were further used 
as a munifion of war for slings (1 Sam. rvii.' 40, 
49), catapults (2 Chr. xxvi. 14), and bows (Wisd. 
V. 22 ; comp. 1 Macc. vi. 51) ; as boundary marks 
(Deut. xix. 14, xxvii. 17; Job xxiv. 2; Prov. xxii, * 
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28, xxHi. 10); as weJojhts for scales (Deut. xxr. 
IH ; Prov. xvi, 11) ; and for mills (2 Sam. xi, 21). 
5. Lai-pe stones were set up to commemorate any 
remaikftble events (Gen. xxviii. 18, xxxv. 14, xxxi. 
45 ; Josh. iv. 9 ; 1 Sam. vii. 12). Such stones vrere 
occiisionally consccmted by anointing (Gen. xxviii. 
18). A similar practice existed in heathen coun- 
tries, and by a singular coincidence these stones 
wei e described Tii Phoenicia -by a name very similai* 
to Bethel, viz. haetijlia. The only point of resem- 
blance between the two consists in the custom of 
anointing. 6. That the worship of stones prevailed 
among the heathen n^^tions surrounding Palestine, 
and was borrowed fiom them by apostate Israelites, 
«ipj)eai’s from Is. Ivii. 6 accoixiing to the ordinary 
rendering of the passage. 7. Heaps of stones were 
piled up on various occasions, as in token of a trejity 
(Gen. xxxi. 4G) ; or over the grave of some noto- 
lious offender (Josh. vii. ‘26, viii. 28; 2 Sam. 
xviii. 17). 8. The^“ white stone** notic^ in Rev. 
ii. 17 has been variously regarded as referring to 
the pebble of acquittal used in the Gn-ek courts; 
to the lot cast in elections in Greece; to both these 
combined ; to*the stones in the high-priest's breast- 
plate ; to the tickets presented to the victors at the 
public games ; oi*, lastly, to the custom of writing 
on stoiq^s. 9. The use of stones for tablets is 
alludfitl to in Kx. xxiv. 12, and Josh. viii. 32. 10. 
Stones for striking fire are mentioned in 2 Macc. 
X. 3. 11. Stones were prejudicial to the operations 

of husbandly: hence the custom of spoiling an 
enemy’s field by throwing quantities of stones upon 
it (2 K. iii. 19, 25), and, again, the necessity of 
gatheiing stones previous to cultivation (Is, v. 2; 
Eccl. iii. 5). 12. The notice in Zech. xii. 8 of the 

** buidensome xtone” is referred by Jerome to the 
custom of lifting stones as an exercise of strength 
(comp. Ecclus. vi. 21) ; but it may equally well be ex- 
plained of a large comer-stqne as a symbol of strength 
(Is. xxviii. 16). Stones are used metaphorically to 
denote hardness or insensibility (I Sam. xxv. 37 ; 
Ez. xi. 19, xxxvi. 26), as well as finnness or 
strength (Gen. xlix. 24). The membei-s of the 
Church are called “ living stones,** as contributing 
to rear that living temple in which Christ, himself 
“ a living stone,” is the chief or head of the comer 
(Eph. ii. 20-22 ;1 Pet. ii. 4-8). 

Stones, Precious. The reader is referred to the 
separate articles, such as Agate, Carbuncle, 
Sardonyx, &c., for such iuforniation as it has been 
possible to obtain on the various gems mentioned 
in the Bible, Tlie identification of many of the 
Hebrew names of precious stones is a task of consi- 
derable difficulty. As far, however, us regards the 
stones of the high-priest’s brciLstplate, it must be 
remembered that the authority of Josephus, who 
had frequent opportunities of seeing it worn, is pre- 
ferable to any other. The V'ul^ate agrees with 
his nomenclature, and in Jemme’s time the breast- 
plate was still to be inspected in the Temple of 
CoDcoi-d; hence this agreement of the two is of 
great weight. »Pi-ecious stones are frequently alluded 
to in the Holy Scriptures; they were known and 
very highly valued in the earliest times. The 
’Tyrians traded in precious stones supplied by Syria 
(Ez. xxvii. 16), The merchants of ^eba and 
Hnamah in South Arabia, and doubtless India and 
Ceylon, supplied the markets of Tyre \^th vaiious 
precious stones, q’he aii; of engiviving on precious 
stones WM known fiom the very earliest times. Sir 
Cl, Wilkinson s.»ys», “ The Isiuelites learnt the aiii of 
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cniting and engraving stones from the Egyptians ;** 
but it is probable that it was known to them long 
before their sojoiini in Egypt ((^en. xxxviii. 18). 
The twelve stones of the breastplate were engraved 
each one with the name of one of the trib^ (Ex. 
xxviii. 17-21). It is an undecided question whether 
the diamond was known to the early nations of an- 
tiquity. The A. V. gives it as the rendering ot 
the Heb. YahAldm^ but it is probable that the 
jasper is intended. The substance used for polish- 
ing precious stones by the ancient Hebrews and 
“ yptians was emery powder or the emery stone 
■orundum)y a mineral inferior only to the diamond 
in hardness. In our article on LlGURE, we were of 
opinion that the stone demoted was probably 
line. We objoctefl to the ** hyacinth stone ” represent- 
ing the lyncurinm of the ancients, because of its not 
possessing attractive powers in any marked degree, 1 1 
appeal’s, however, from a communiaition kindly made 
to ns by Mr. King, that the hyacinth {zir&m) is 
highly electric when rubbed. Precious stones are 
used in Scripture in a figurative sense, to signify 
value, beauty, durability, &c., in those objects with 
which they are comj^tfired (see Cant. v. 14; Is. liv. 
11, 12 ; Lam. iv. 7 ; Rev. iv. 3, xxi. 10, 21). 
Stoning. [Punishments.] 

Stork (Heb. chasiclah). It is singular that a 
bird so conspicuous and familiar as the stork must 
have been both In Egypt and Palestine sboukl have 
escaped notice by the LXX., bnt there can 1 m» no 
doubt of the correctness of the rerulering of A. V. 



White Stork (CIconta oRm). 


The White Stork {Cioonia alba^ L.) is one of the 
Jargest and most conspicuous of land birds, standing 
nearly four feet high, the jet black of its wings anu 
its bright red beak and legs contrasting finely with 
the pure white of its plumage (Zech. v. 9). In the 
neighbourhood of man it devours readily all kinds . 
of oilai and garbage. For this reason, doubtless, it 
is placed in the list of unclean birds by the Mosaic 
Law (Lev. xi. 19 ; Deut. xiv. 18). The range of the 
white stork extend^over the whole of Europe, 
except the British Isles, where it is now only a laiv 
visitant and over Norihern Afidea and Asia, as far 
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At lea&t ag liiimuh. The Bladk Stork {Cicmia 
nigra, L.), though less abundant in places, is scarcely 
less widely distributed, but has a more easterly 
range than its congener. Both species are very 
numerous in Palestine. While the bliick stork is 
never found about buildings, but prefers marshy 
places in forests, and breeds on the tops of the 
hiftiest trees ; the white stoi k attaches itself to man, 
and for the service which it renders in the destruc- 
tion of ivptiles and the removal of olfal has been 
i-epsiid fiom the eailiest times by piotection and 
rpv(*rence. The derivation of chasiddh (from 
chesed, “kindness"; points to the patejnsd and 
filial attachment of which the stork seems to have 
been a ty])e among the llgbi cws no less tiiari the 
Greeks and 1 tomans, it was believed that the 
young repaid the care of tlieii* parents by attaching 
themselves to them for life, and tending them in 
old age. Pliny also notices their habit of always 
leturuing to the same nest. Probably there is no 
foumlation for the notion that the stork so far 
ditleis fiom other birds as to recognise its parents 
after it has become mature ; but of the fact of these 
birds returning year after year to the same spot, 
there is no question. That the parental attach- 
ment of tlie stork ib very strong, has been proved 
on many occasions. Few migratory birds are more 
punctual to the time of their leiippearance than the 
white stork, or at least, from its familiarity and 
conspicuousness, its mignitions have been more ac- 
curately noted. Pliny states that it is rarely seen 
in Asia Minor after the middle of August. This is 
probably a slight error,* as the ordinary date of its 
arrival in Holland is the swond week in April, and 
it remains until October. In Palestine it has been 
observed to arrive on the 22nd Ma\jch. The stork 
has no note, and the only sound it emits is that caused 
by the sudden snapping of its long mandibles. Some 
uiinecessjuy ditliculty has been raised respecting the 
espiession in Ps. civ. 17, “As for the stork, the 
fir-trees are her house." In lands of ruins, which 
from their neglect and want of drainage supply him 
with abundance of food, he finds a column or a 
solitary arch the most secure position for his nest ; 
but where neither towers nor ruins abound he does 
not hesitate to select a ta^l tree, ns both storks, 
swallows, and many other biixis must have done 
before they were tempted by the artificial conve- 
niences of man’s buildings to desert their natuml 
places of nidiheation. It is therefore needless to 
interpret the text of the stork merely perching on 
tiees. it proliably was no Jess numerous in Pales- 
tine when David wrote than now ; but the number 
of suitable towers must have been far fewer, and it 
would therefore resoit to trees. The black stork, 
no less common in Palestine, has never relinquished 
its natural habit of building upon trees. This spe- 
cies, in the north-eastern portion of the land, is the 
most abundant of the two. ♦ 

Strain at. The A. V. of 1^11 renders Matt, 
xxlii. 24, “ Ye blind guides I which strain at a gnqt, 
and swallow a camel." There can be little doubt, 
that this obscure phrase is due to a printei-'s error, and 
that the true rea<ling is “ strain out.” “ In a ride 
from Tangier to Tetuan," remarks a traveller, "I 
observed that a Moorish soldier who accompanied me, 
when he drank, always unfolded the end of his tur- 
bm and placed it over the mouth of his bota, drink- 
ing through the muslin, tc^ strain out the gnatSf 
whose larvae swarm in the water of that country,” 
Stranger. A “ Strangei'” in the technical sense 
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of the tei m may bo deHiiod to be a pei son of foreign, 
«. e. non-Israelitish, extraction resident within the 
limits of fhe piomised land. He was distinct from 
the proper “ foreigner," inasmudi as the latter still 
belonged to anotlier country, and would only visit 
Palestine as a traveller : he was still more distinct 
from the “ nations," or non-Israelite peoples. The 
term may be compoi'ed with our egression “ natu- 
ralized foreigner." The terms 'applietl to the 
“stranger" have special reference to the fact of his 
residing in the land. The exiideiice of such a class 
of peraons among the Israelites is easily accounted 
for: the “mixed multitucje" that accompuni«>d 
them out of Kgypt (Kx. xii. 38) formeil one 
element; the Caiiaanitish ))opulation, which was 
never wholly extiiquited from their native soil, 
foimed another and a still more im))o>tant one; 
captives taken in war Ibrmed a thiitl; fugitives, 
hired seivants, merchants, &c., formed a fourth. 
The census of them in Solomon's time gave a return 
of 153,600 males (2 Ohr. ii. I'f), which was equal to 
about a tenth of the whole population. The enacts 
ments of the Mosaic Law, which regulated the polit- 
ical and social position of resident 9trangera, were 
conceived in a spirit of great liberality. With the 
exception of the Moabites and Ammonites (Deut. 
xxiii. 3), all nations were admissible to tjis rights 
of citizenship under certain conditions. Whether a 
stranger could ever become legally a Ituidowner is a 
question about which there may he doubt. The 
stranger appears to htive been ehgiblc to all civil 
offices, that of king excepted (Deut. xvii. 1 5). In 
regard to religion, it was absolutely necessary that 
the stranger should not infringe any of the funda- 
mental laws of the Israeli tisli state. If he was a 
bondsman he was obliged to submit to circumcision 
(Ex. xii. 44) ; if he was independent, it was op- 
tional with him ; but it' he remained uncircumciscd, 
he was prohibit^ froi]j partaking of the Passovei 
(Ex. xii. 48), and could not be regarded as a full 
citizen. Liberty was also given in regaitl to the 
use of prohibited food to an uncircumcised stranger. 
Assuming, however, that the stranger was circum- 
cised, no distinction existed in regard to legal rights 
between the stranger and the Israelite. The Israelite 
ih enjoined to treat him as a brother (Lev. xix. 34 ; 
Deut. X. 19). It also appears that the “stranger” 
formed the class whence the hirelings were drawn ; 
the terms being coupled together in Ex. lii. 45 ; 
Lev. xxii. 10, xxv. 6, 40. The liberal spirit of 
the Mosaic regulations respecting strangers presents 
a strong contiast to the rigid exclusiveness of the 
Jews at the commencement of the Christian era. 
The growth of this spirit dates from the time of 
the Babylonish captivity. Our Lord condemns 
it in the parable of the good Samai’itan, where He 
defines the term “neighbour" in a sense new to 
His hearers (Luke x. 36). it should be observed, 
however, that the proselyte of the New Testament 
is the true representative of the stranger of the Old 
Testament, and towaids this class a cordial j^ing 
was manifested. • 

Straw. Both wheat and barley straw were 
used by Uie ancient Hebrews chiefly as fodder for 
their horses, cattle, and camels (Gen. xxiv. 25; 
1 K. iv.*28 ; Is. xi. 7, Ixv. 25). There is no intim- 
ation tliat straw was used for litter. It was em- 
ployed hf the Egyptians for making bricks (Ex. r. 
7, 16), being chopped up and mix3 with the clay 
to make them more compact and to prevent their 
cracking. The ancient Egyptians rea]^ their corn 
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close to ihe ear, and Ojftorwards cut the straw close 
to the ground and laid it by. This was the straw 
that Phai-aoh refused to give to the Israelites. 

Stream of Egypt occurs once in the A.Y. in* 
stead of' “the river of Egypt*' (Is. xxvii. 12)* 
[River op Egypt.] 

Street. The sti eets of a modern Oriental town 
pi esented a great contrast to those with which we ai’e 
familiar, bein^ generally narrow, tortuous, and 
gloomy, even in the best towns. Their character 
is mainly fixed by tjie climate and the style of archi- 
tecture, the narrowness being due to the extreme 
heat, and the gloominess to the circumstance of the 
windows looking for tfie mo;.t part into the innei 
court. As these same influences existed in ancient 
times, we should be inclined to think that the 
streets were much of the same character as at 
present. The street called “ Straight,’* in Da- 
mascus (Acts ix. 11), was an exception to the rule 
of narrowness : it was a noble thoroughfare, 100 feet 
wide, divided in the^lornan age hy colonnades into 
three avenues, the central one for foot passengera, 
the side passages tor vehicles and horsemen going 
in different directions. The shops and waiehouscs 
WLMC probably collected together into bazais in 
ancient as in modern times (Jer. xxxvii. 21), and 
of the w^ol, brazier, and clothes bazars in Jerusiilem 
(Joseph. K J. V. 8, §1), and pei'haps the agreement 
between Benhadad and A hah tliat the latter should 
“ make streets in Damascus** (1 K. xx. 34), was in 
refereiKie rather to bazars, and thus amounted to the 
establishment of &jus comrnerciL That streets oc- 
casionally had names appeals fiom Jer. x.\xvii. 21 ; 
Acts ix. 11, That they were generally unpaved 
may be inferred from the notices of ihe pavement 
laid by Heiod tlse Great at Antioch, and by Herod 
Agnppa II. at Jerusalem. Hence pavement fonns 
one of the peculiar features of the ideal Jerusalem 
(Tob. xiii. 17 ; Rev. xxu 2^. Each street and bazar 
in a modern town is locked up at night: the same 
custom appears to have prevailed in ancient times 
(Cant. iii. 3). 

Stripes. [Punishments.] 

Su'ah. Son of Zophah, an Asherite (1 Chr. 

vii. 36). 

Su'ba. The sons of Suba were among the sons 
of Solomon’s seiwants who returned with Zorobabel 
(I Esd. V. 34). 

Suba'i = Shalma| (1 Esd. v. 30; comp. Ezr. 
ii. 46). 

Bue'eotb.. A town of ancient date in the Holy 
Land, winch is first heard of in the account of 
the homeward journey of Jacob fiom Padan-aram 
((Jen. xxxiii. 17). The name is fancifully deiived 
from the fact of Jacob’s having there put up 
“booths** (i^ucedth) for his cattle, as well as a 
house for himself, From the itiiieraiy of Jacob’s 
return it seems that Succodi lay between Peniel, 
near the ford of tlie torrent Jabbok, and iShechera 
(comp, xxxii. 30, and xxxiii. 18). In accordance 
with this is the mention of 8uccoth in the narrative 
of Gideon’s purauit of Zebah and Zalmunna (Judg. 

viii. 5-17). It would appear from this passage 
that it lay on the east of Jordan, which is corro- 
borated by the fket that it was allotted to the tribe 
of Gad (Josh. xiii. 27). Succoth is nanied once 
again after this— in 1 K. vii. 46 ; 2 Chr. iv. 17 — 
as marking tlie spot at which the bras^oundries 
were placed for casting the metal-work of the 
lempl^ It appears to have been known in the 
time of Jeiome, ^vho says that there was then a 
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town named Sochoth beyond the Jordan, in the 
district of Scythopolis. Nothing more, however, 
was heard of it till Burckhardt’s journey. He men- 
tions it in a note to p. 345 (July 2). He is speak- 
ing of the places about the Jordan, and,* after 
naming three ruined towns *'on the west side of 
the river tojtlie noith of Bysan,” he says: ** Near 
where we crossed to the south are the ruins of 
Sukkot. The spot at which he crossed he has 
already stated to have been “ two hours from Bysan, 
which bore N.N.VV.” Dr. Robinson and Mr. Van 
de' Velde have discovered a place named Sdkut, 
evidently entirely distinct both in name and position 
from that of Biirckhardt. In the accounts and 
maps of these travel lera is placed on the west side 
of the Jordan, less than a mile from the river, and 
about 10 miles south of Beisdn, The di^tance of 
Sdkut from Beisdn is too great, even if it were ou 
the other side of the Joidan, to allow of its l»eing 
the place referred to by Jeiome. The Sukkot of 
Biirckhardt is more suitable. But it is doubtful 
whether either of them can be the Succoth of the 
Old Test. For the events of Gideon’s story the 
latter of the two is not unsnitablo. Sdkut, ou 
the other hand, seems too far south, and is also 
on the west of the river. But botli appear too far 
to the north for the Succoth of Jacob. Until the 
position of Succoth is more exactly ascertained, it 
is impossible to say what was the Valley of 
Succoth mentioned in }\s. lx. 6 and cviii. 7. ' 

Sno'ooth, the first camping-place of the Israel- 
ites when they left Egypt (Ex. xii. 37, xiii. 20; 
Num. xxxiii. 5, 6). This place was apparently 
reached at the close of thor first day’s inarch. lia- 
meses, the stai ting-place, was probably near the 
western end of»thc WAdi-t-Tumeyldt. 1'he dist- 
ance traversed in each day’s journey was about 
fifteen miles, and as Succoth was not in the desert, 
the next station, Etham, being “ in the edge of the 
wilderness” (Ex. xiii. 20 ; Num. xxxiii. 6), it must 
have been in the valley, and consequently nearly 
due east of Raineses, and fifteen miles distant in a 
straight line. 

Suc'coth-Beno'tb occurs only in 2 K. xvii, 30. 
It has generally been supposed that this term is 
pure Hebrew, and sjgpilies the ‘‘tents of daugh- 
tcre ;” which some explain as “ the booths in which 
the daughters of the Babylonians prostituted them- 
selves in honour of their idol,” others as “ small 
tabernacles in which were contained images of 
female deities.” Sir H. Itawlinson thinks that Suc- 
coth-benoth re})resents the Chaldaean goddess Zir^ 
banity the wife of Meiodach, who was especially 
worshipped at Babylon. 

Sn'chathites. One of the families of scribes at 
Jabez (1 Chr. ii. 55). 

Sud. A river in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Babylon, on the banks of which Jewish exiles 
lived (Bar. i. 4). No Such river is known to geo- 
graphers ; but the^riginal text may have been Sur, 
tljp river Euphrates, which is always named by 
Arab geographers “ the river of Sura.” 

Bud = SiA, or SiAHA (1 Esd. v. 23 ; comp. Neh. 
vii. 47 ; Ezr. ii. 44). 

Su’dias = Hodaviah 3 and Hodevah (1 Esd. 
V. 26 ; comp. Ezr. iii. 40 ; Neh. xii. 43). 

Snk'kUmf, a nation mentioned (2 Chr. xii. 3) 
with the Lubim and Cushim as supplying part 
of the army wiiich ^ame with Shishak out of 
H^ypt when he invaded Judah. The Sukkiims 
may coii'espond to some one of the shepheH or 
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Wandering racas mentioned on the Egyptian moii 
merits. 

Son. In the history of the cr<»ation the sun is 
described as the ** greater light ” in contradistinction 
tc the moon or lesser li^ht,** in conjunction with 
which it was to sei-ve ** for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days, and for yeai*8,” while its ^cial office 
was “to rule the day'* (Gen. i. 14-16). The 

signs ’* referred to were probably such extraordin- 
ary phenomena as eclipses, which were regarded 
as conveying premonitions of coining events ( Jor. 
X. 2 : Matt. xxiv. 29, with Luke xxi. 25). The 
joint influence assigned to the sun and moon in 
deciding the seasons," both for agricultural opera- 
tions and for religious festivals, and also in regul- 
ating the length and 8nbdi\^sious of the “years,** 
correctly describes the combination of the lunar 
and solar year, which prevailed at all events subse- 
quently to the Mosaic period. The sun “ ruled the 
day,** not only in reference to its powerful influ- 
ences, but also as deciding the length of the day 
and supplying the means of calculating its progress. 
Sun-rise and sun-set are the only defined points of 
time in the absence of artificial contrivances for tell- 
ing the hour of the day. Between these two points 
the .Jews lecognized three periods, viz. when the 
sun became hot, about 9 A.M. (1 Sain. xi. 9; Neh. 
vii. 3) ; the double light or noon (Gen. xliii. 16 ; 
2 Sain. iv. 5), and “ the cool of the day" shortly 
l)efoie sunset (Gen. iii. 8). The sun also served to 
fix the quarters of the hemisphere, east, west, 
1101 th, and south, which were represented respot^t- 
ively by the rising sun, the setting snn (Is. xlv. 6 ; 
Ps. 1. 1), the dark quarter ^en. xiii. 14; Joel ii. 
20), and the brilliant quarter (Pent, xxxiii. 23; 
Job xxxvii. 17 ; Ez. xl. 24) ; or otheyvise by their 
position relative to a poison facing the rising sun — 
before, behind, on the left hand, and on the right 
hand (Job xxiii. 8, 9). The apparent motion of 
the sun is fieqiiently referred to in tonns fhat 
would imply its reality (Josh. x. 13; 2 K. xx. 11 ; 
Ps. xlx. 6 ; Eccl. i, 5 ; Hub. lii. 11). The worsliip 
of the sun, as tlie most prominent and powerful 
agent in the kingdom of nature, was widely diffused 
throughout the countiics adjacent to Palestine. 
The Arabians appear to have paid direct worship to 
it without the intervention of Jny statue or symbol 
(Job xxxi. 26, 27), and this simple style of xvorship 
was probably familiar to the ancestors of the .lews 
in Chaldaea and Mesopotamia. The Hebrews must 
have been well acquaintecl with the idolatious 
worship of the sun during tlie captivity in Egypt, 
both from the contiguity of On, tlie chief seat of 
the woiship of the sun as implied in the name iWdf 
(On = the Hebrew Betlishemesh, “house of the 
sun," Jer. xliii. 13), and also from the •connexion 
between Joseph and Poti-pheiah (“he who belongs 
to Ka"), the priest of On (Gen. xli. 45). After 
their icraoval to Canaan, the Hebrews came in 
contact with various foims of idolatry, which oil- 
giiiated in the worship of the sun; such as the 
Baal of the Piioenicians, the Molcch or Milcom of' 
the Ammoni'Jes, and the Hadad of the Syrians. It 
does not follow that the object symbolized by them 
was known to the Jews themselves. If we have , 
any notice at all of conscious sun-worship in the 
early stages of. their histoiy, it exists in the doubtful | 
term chammdnim (Lev. xxvi. 30 ; Is, xvii. 8, &c.) j 
which probably described the st^e pillars or statues j 
under which the solar Baal was woi shipped at ' 
Baal-Hamon (Cant, viii. 11) and other places. To 
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judge fiom the few notiees have on the subject 
ill the Bible, we should conclude that the Jews 
derived their mode of worshipping the sun from 
several quarters. The importance attached to the 
worship of the sun by the Jewish kings, may be 
iiiferi-ed from the fact that the horses were stalled 
within the precincts of the temple (2 K. xxiii. 11). 
in the metaphorical language of Scriptuie the sun 
is emblematic of the law of God (Ps.«ix. 7), of the 
cheering presence of God (Ps. Ixxxiv. 11), oftheiier- 
son of the Saviour (John i. 9 ; Mai. iv. 2), and of 
the glory and purity of heavenly beings (Rev. i. 
16, X. 1, xii. 1). 

Sur, One of the places oft the sea-coiist of Pa- 
lestine, which are named as having been disturlied 
at the approach of Hololeines (Jud. ii. 28). fcitmie 
have suggested Dor, others a place named w^ora, 
othe]*s, again, Surafend. But none of these arc 
satisfactory. 

Snretiship. In the entire absence of commerce 
the law laid down no rules on Wie subject of sure- 
tiship, but it IS evident that in the time of Solomon 
commercial dealings had become so multiplied that 
suretiship in the commercial .sense yas common 
(Prov. vi. 1, xi. 15, xvii. 18, xx. 16, xxii. 26, 
Axvii. 13). But in older times the notion of one 
man becoming a suiety for a service to be dis- 
charged by another was in full force (see Geli. xliv. 
:12). The suiety of course became liable foi bis 
client's debts in case of his failure. 

Su'sa. Esth. xi, 3, xvi. 18. '[Shushan.] 

Su'saJlolLiteB is found once only-r-in Ezr. iv. 9. 
There can be no doubt that it designates either the 
nhabitants of the city Susa, or tho.se of the country— 
Susis or Susiana. Perhaps the former explanation 
s preferable. • 

SuBan'na. 1. The heroine of tlie story of the 
Judgment of Daniel,— 2. One of the women who 
iniiiisteied to the Lord (Luke viii. 3). 

Su'si. The latliei* of fJaddi the ]\Iana.ssite spy 
(Num. xiii. 11). 

Swallow, Heb. and V//6/*, both thus 

translated in A. V, DSror occurs twice, Ps. Ixxxiv, 
3, and Prov. xxvi. 2 ; 'dgw\ also twice, Is, xxxviii. 
14, and Jer. viii. 7, both times in conjunction 
with ids or sds. In each passage sts is rendered, 
piobably correctly, by LXX. swallow, A. V. 
crane [Orank], which is mc:‘» probably the true 
sigiiifiaition of *dgur. The rendering of A. V. 
for dUrdr seems less open to question. I'he cha- 
racters ascjibed in the several pc^ss.^ges wheie the 
namia$ occur, aic stilctly applicable to the v shallow, 
viz. its swiftness of flight, its nesting in tli« 
•uildiiigs of the Temple, its mournful, garrulous 
note, and its regular migration, shared indeed in 
common with several others. Many species of 
wallow occur in Palestine. All 'chos;e familiar to 
IS in Britain are found. The swallow, martin, 
and sand maitin abound. Besides these the eastern 
swallow and the crag martin, aie also common. 
Of the genus Cypselm (swift), our swift is com- 
mon, and the splendid alpine swift ,inay be seen 
in all suitable localities. 

Swan (Heb. tinshemeth). Thus rendeied by 
A. V, in Lev. xi. 18 ; Deut. xiv. 16, where it occurs 
in the lisp of unclean birds. Bochart explains ii 
noctua (owl). Gesenius suggests the pelican. These 
conjectures Amnot he admitted as satisfactory, the 
►wl and pelican being both distinctly expressed else- 
where in the catalogue. Hoi is the A. V. transla- 
.ion likely to he comet. The retldeilngs of tlic 
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LXX,, “ porphyrio ” and “ ibis,” are either of them 
more probable. Neither of these birds occure else- 
where in the catalogue, both would be familitir to 
residents in Egypt, and the original seems to point 
*o some water-fowl. Tlop(f>vptb>yf porphyria anti- 
qumm^ Bp., the pui*ple water-hen, is mentioned 
by Aiistotle, Aristophanes, Pliny, and more fully 
described by Athenaeus. It is allied to our corn- 
crake and wafer-hen, and is the largest and most 
iH'autiful of the family Rallidae. It fiequents marshes 
iiud the sedge by the banks of rivet's in all the 
( oiintries bordering on the Mediterranean, and is 
abundant in Lower Egypt. 

Swearing, [Oxfn.] 

Sweat, Bloody. One of the physical phonomeua 
attending our Lord’s agony in tin* gai dcn of Geth- 
semune is described by St. Inike (xxii. 44): ‘‘His 
sweat was as it were great diops Git. Gots’l of 
blood falling down to the giouiuL” The genuineness 
of this verse and of tlie preceding has been doubted, 
but is now genei^lly ack/iowledged. Of this ma- 
lady, known in medical xieiice by the teim dia- 
pedesiSf there have been examples recorded both in 
ancient and modern times. Aristotle was aware of 
it, 'J'he cause assigned is generally violent mental 
emotion. Dr. Millingen {Curiosities of Medical 
Exper^nce, p. 489, ‘2nd eil.) gives the following 
explanation of the phenomenon: “It is probable 
that this strange disorder arises from a violent com- 
motion of the nervous system, turning the streams 
of blood out of their nutuial course, and forcing 
the red ixuticlis into the cutaneous excretories. A 
mere relaxation of the fibres could not produce 
so powerful a revulsion. It may also arise in 
ciises of extreme debility, in connexion with a 
thinner comlition of the blood.** Several cases of 
so called bloody sweat aie reported. There is 
still, however, wanted a well-authenticated in- 
stance in modern tunes, observed with all the 
care and attested by the exactness of later 
inediral scieiH*e. 

Swine (Heb. Mzir). (1.) The flesh of swine 
was forbidden as food by the Levitical law (Lev. xi. 
7 ; Deut. xiv. 8) ; the abhorrence which the .lews tvs 
a nation had of it may be infen oil fioiu Is. Ixv. 4, 
and 2 Macc. vi. 18, 19. hwiue’s llesh was for- 
bidden to the Egyptian priests. The Arabians also 
were disallowed the use of it. No other reason for 
the command to abstain fiom swine’s flesh is given 
in the law of Moses bey»)nd the general one which 
forbade any of the mammalia as food which did 
not literally fulfil the terms of the definition of 
a “ clean animal,” viz. that it was to be a cloven- 
footed ruminant. It is, however, probable that 
dietetical considerations may have influenced Moses 
in his prohibition of swine’s flesh ; it is generally 
believed that its use in hot countries is liable 
to induce cutaneous disorders; hence in a people 
liable to leprosy the necessity for the observance 
of a strict rule. Although the Jews did not 
breed swine, during the greater period of their ex- 
i.stence as a nation, thero can be little doubt that 
the heathen nations of Palestine used the flesh as 
food. At the time of our Lord’s ministry it would 
appear that the Jews occasionally violat^ the law 
of Moses with respect to swine’s flesh.* Whether 
“the herd of swine” into which the devils were 
allove^i to enter (Matt. viii. 32 ; Mark*f . 13) were 
the property of the Jewish or Gentile inhabitants 
of Gadara does not apjiear from the sacred nnr- 
rutive but tllKl the practice of keeping swine did 
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exist amongst some of the Jews seems clear from 
the enactment of the law of Hyreanus >*ne cui 
porcum alere liceret.” (2.) The wild boar of the 
wood fPs, Ixxx. 13) is the common Sus scrofa which 
is frequently met with in the woody pai-ts of Pa- 
Jehtine, especially in Mount Tabor. 

Sword.* [AttMS.] 

SyoanSne-Tree is mentioned once only, viz., 
in Luke xvii. 6. There is no reason to doubt 
that the sycamine is distinct from the sycamore of 
the same evangelist (xix. 4). The sycamine is the 
mulberry-tree" (Afort«). Ikdn black and white 
miilborry-frees are common in Syria and Palestine 
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Sycamore (Heb. shikmdh). The Hebrew woul 
occurs in the O. 'f. onlydn the pluial form inasc. 
and onw fern.. Is. ^Ixxviii. 47. The tw6 Greek 
words occur only once each in tlie N. T. (Luke xvii. 
6, xix. 4). Although it may be admitted that the 
Syoatmne is piopeily, and in Luke xvii. C, the 
MvJlben'y^ and the Sycamore the Fig-mulberry^ or 
Sycamore-fig {Ficm Sycomorus)^ yet the latter is 
the tiee generally lefened to in the O. T., and called 
by the Sept, sycamine, as 1 K. x. 27 ; I Chr. xxvii. 
28 ; Ps. Ixxviii. 47 ; Am. vii. 14. The Sycamore, 
or Fig-mulberry, is in Egypt and Palestine a tree 
of great importance and very extensive use. It 
attains the size of a walnut-tree, has wide-spreading 
branches, and affbixls a delightful shade. On this 
account it is fi*equently planted by the waysides. 
Its leaves are J^eart-shaped, downy on the under 
side, and fragrant. The fruit grows directly from 
the trunk itwdf on little sprigs, and in clusters like 
the gra))e. To make it eatible, each fruit, three or 
four days before gathering, must, it is said, be punc- 
tured with a sharp instrument or the finger-nail. 
This was the original employment of the prophet 
Amos, as he says vii. 14. So great was the value 
of these trees, that David appointed for them in his 
kingdom a special qfi'ei'seer, as he did for the olives 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 28) ; and it is mentioned as one of 
the heaviM>t of Egy pt’s calamities, that her syca- 
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nifn'cii wei-e destroyed by hailstones TPs. Uxviii. village like *A$har answers much more appropii* 

ately to the casual description of St. John than so 
large and so venerable a place as Shechem. On 
the other hand there is an etymological diHficulty 
in the way of this identification. * Askar begins 
with the letter *Ainf which Sychar does not appear 
to have contained. 

Sy'ehem. The Greek form of the word Shechem, 
the name of the well-known city of GSentral Pales* 
tine. It occurs in Acts vii, 16 only. The main 
nterost of the passage rests on its containing two 
of those numeious and singular variations from the 
early history, as told in the Pentateuch, with which 
the speech of St. Stephen abounds. A bisturd vari- 
ation of the name of Sychem, viz. Siciiii^M, is found, 
and its people are mentioned as — 

Sy’chemite, the, in Jud. v. 16. 

Sye'lus = .Jehiel 3 (1 Esd. i. 8; comp, 2Chr. 

XXXV. 8). 

Sye'ne, properly Seveneh, a town of Egypt on 
the frontier of Cush or Ethiopia. The piophet 
Ezekiel speaks of the desolation of Egypt ** from 
Migdol to Seveneh, even unto the bolder of Cush ** 
(xxix. 10), and of its people being i^Iain “from 
Migdol to Seveneh ** (xxx. 6). Migdol was on 
the eastern border, and Si*veneh is thus rightly 
identified with the town ofSycne, which was always 
the last town of Egypt on the south, thoftgh at 
one time included in the noine Nuhia. Its ancient 
Egyptian name is SUN. 'I'he modern town is 
slightly to the noi th of the old site. 

Synagogue. It may be well to note at the 
outset the i)oints of contact between the history and 
ritual of the synagogues of the Jews, and the facts 
to which the inquiries of the Biblical student are 
principally directed. (1.) They inwt us as the 
great chamcteristic institution of the later phase 
of Judaism. (2.) We cannot sepamte them from 
the most intimate connexion with our Loid's life 
and ministiy. In them •He worshipped in His 
Sy'cliar. A place named only m John iv. 5. It youth, and in His manhood. They were the scenes 
IS hpccitied as - a city of Samana called Sychar.'' of no small portion of His work. (3.) There arc 
Sychar was either a name applied to the town oi the questions, leading us back to a remoter p}\st: In 
Shechem, or it was an inde|)endeiit place. 1. The what did the worship of the synagogue originate? 
first of these alternatives is now almost uni vei sally what type was it intended to reproduce? what 
accepted. In the words of Dr, Itobinson, “ In con- customs, alike in nature, if not in name, seived as 
swjuence of the hatred which* existwl between the the stortiiig-|»oint for it? (4.) The synagogue, 
Jews and the Samaritans, and in allusion to their with all that belonged to it, was connected with the 
idolatry, the town of Sichem received, among the future as well as with the jiast. It was the order 
Jewish common people, the by-name Sychar.” No with which the fiist Christian bel level's weie most 
trace, however, of such a nickname is found either familiar. Widely divergent as the two words mid 
in the Targuma or the Talmud. But, presuming the things they represented afterwaids became, the 
that .Fawh’s well was then, where it is now shown, Ecclesia had its starting-point in the Synagogue, 
at the entrance of the valley of Wa6/iw, Shechem Keeping these points in view, it leinains to deal 
would be too distant to answer to the woixls of St. 'with the subject in a somewhat more formal 
John, since it must have been more than a mile off. manner.— 1. Name,. — (1.) The Aramaic equiva- 
The earliest Clnistiau tradition discriminates She- lent cenishta first apjKjars in the^ Targiim of 
chem from Sychar. Eusebius (Dnomas^) says that Onkelos as a substitute for Ileb. (xsi- 

Sychar was in front of the city of Neapolis ; and, gi’egation) in the l*entateuch. The more precise 
again, that it lay by the side of Luza, which was three local designation {Beth = House^ of 

miles from Neaiwlis. Sy<diera, oirthe other hand, gathering), l>elongs to a yet later date. (2.) The 
he places in the suburbs of Neapolis by the tombi word not unknown in chvssical Givek, 

of Joseph. The Bourdeaux Pilgrim descriljes Se- bectime prominent in tliat of the Hellenists. It 
chim as at the foot of the mountain, and as con- apjiears in the LXX. as the translation of not less 
taining Joseph's monument and plot of ground, than twenty-one Hebrew woixls iu which the id<»i 
And he then proceeds to say that a thousand paces of a gathering is implied. In the b<K>k8 of the Apo- 
thence was the place called Sychar. 2. In favour crypha the wonl. as in those of the O. T., retains 
of Sychar having been an independent place is the its general neaning, and is not used specifically for 
fact that a village named 'AsW still exists at the any recognisal place of warehip. In tlie N. T., 
south-east foot of Kbal, about north-east of the however, the lotal meaning is the dominant cne. 
Well of Jacob, and about half a mile from it. A Soinetimes the word is applied t» tlie tribunal 
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which was connected with or sat in the synagogue 
in the narrowei* sense (Matt. x. 17, xxiii, M; Mark 
xili. 9; Luke xxi. 12, xii. 11). Within the limits 
of the Jewish Church it perhaps kept its ground 
as denoting the pface of meeting of the Christian 
brethren (Jas. ii. 2).— II. ( 1 .) Jewish 

writei 8 have claimed for their synagogues a very 
mmote antiquity. In well-nigh every place where 
the phrase ‘ibefom the Lord ” appears, they recog- 
nise in it a known sanctuaiy, a fixed place of meet- 
ing, and therefore a synagogue. (2.) Apart from 
these far-fetched 'interpretations, we know too little 
of the life of Isiael, both before and under the mon- 
archy, to Ije able to «ay with certainty whether there 
was anything at all coi-responding to the synagogues 
of later date. (3.) During the exile, in the abey- 
ance of the Temple-worship, the meetings of devout 
Jews probably became moie systematic, and must 
have helped forward the change which appears so 
conspicuously at the time of the return. The whole 
histojy of Ezra ^iicsnpposes the habit of solemn, 
probably of periodic meetings (Kzr. viii. 15 ; Neh. 
viii. 2, ix. 1 ; Zech. vii. 5). To that period ac- 
cordingly vje may attribute *the revival if not the 
institution of'synagogues. Assuming fciwald’s theory 
as to the date and occasion of Ps. Ixxiv., theie must, 
at some subsequent period, have been a great de- 
struction of the buildings, and a consequent sus- 
jiension of the services. It is, at any rate, striking 
that they aie not in any way prominent in the Mac- 
cabaemi history. When that struggle was over, 
there appears to have been a freer development of 
what may be called the synagogue parochial system 
among the Jews of Palestine and other countries. 
Well-nigh every town or village had its one or moie 
synagogues, ^ (4.) It is liarjiy possible to over- 
estimate the uifluence of the system thus developed. 
To it we may ascribe the tenacity with which, after 
the Maccabaean struggle, tlie Jews adhered to the 
religion of their father.^ and never again relapsed 
into idolatry. The jieojde were now in no danger 
of forgetting the Law, and the exteinal ordinances 
that hedged it round. Here, as in the cognate order 
of the bribes, there was an influence tending to 
diminish and ultimately almost to destroy the au- 
thority of the,hereditary priesthood. The way was 
silently prepiued for a new and higher order, which 
should rise in “ the fulness of time ” out of the 
decay and abolition of both the priesthood and the 
7'emple.«-«III. Structure. — (1.) The size of a syna- 
gogue, like that of a church or chapel, varied with 
the population. Its position was, however, determ- 
inate. It stood, if possible, on the highest ground, 
in or near the city to which it belonged. And its 
direction too was fixed. Jerusalem was the Kihleh 
of Jewish devotion. The synagogue was so con- 
structed, that the worshippers as they entered, and 
as they prayed, looked toward it. The building 
was commonly erected at the cost of the district. 
Sometimes it was built by a rich Jew, or even os in 
Luke vii. 5, by a fiiendly proselyte. (2.) In the 
internal arrangement of the synagogue we trace an 
obvious analogy to the type of the Tabernacle, At 
the upper or Jerusalem end stood the Ark, the chest 
which, like the older and more sacred Ark, con- 
tained the Hook of the Law. It gave to that end 
the name and charecter of a sanctuary. This part 
td the synagogue was naturally the plate of honour. 
Hei e were the ** chief seats,” after which Pharisees 
and ^ibes strove so eagerly (Matt, xxiii. 6), to 
'A inch the woadthy and houuuicd worshipper was 
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invited (James ii. 2, 3). Here too, in fi-ont of the 
Ark, still reproducing the type of the Taliei-nacle, 
was the eight-branched lamp, lighted only on the 
greater festivals. Besides this, there was one lamp 
kept burning peipetiially. A little further towards 
the middle of the building was a raised platform, 
on which*several pereons could stand at once, and 
in the Aiddle of this rose a pulpit, in which the 
Reader stood to read (he lesson or sat down to teach. 
The congregation were divided, men on one side, 
women on the other, a low partition, five or six feet 
high, running between them. The arrangements 
of modem synagogues, for many (lenturies, have 
made the separation more complete by placing the 
women in low side-galleries, screened off by lattice- 
work.— IV. Officers . In smaller towns there 
was often but one Rabbi. Where a fuller organiza- 
tion was possible, there was a college of Eldere 
(Luke vii. 3) presided over by one who was “ the 
chief of the synagogue" (Luke viii. 41, 49, xiii. 
14; Acts xviii.8, 17). (2.) The most prominent 

functionary in a large synagogue was known as the 
Sheltach { = legatus), the officiating juinister who 
acted as the delegate of the congregation, and was 
therefore the chief reader of prayers, &c., in then 
name. (3.) The Oliazzan^ or “minister" of the 
synagogue (Luke iv. 20) had duties of a lower kind 
resembling those of the Christian deacon or sul»- 
deacon. He was to open the doors, to get the 
building ready for soivice. (4.) Besides these there 
were ten men attached to every synagogue, whose 
functions have been the subject-matter of voluminous 
controversy. They wove known as the Batlanim 
( = Otiosi), and no, synagogue was complete witli- 
out them. They were supposed to be men of 
leisure, not ^phliged to lubour for their livelihood, 
able therefore to attend the week-day as well as 
the Sabbath services. Hheiiford sees in them simply 
a body of men, peimanently on duty, making up a 
congregation (ten Ixang the minimum number), 
so that there might be no delay in beginning the 
service at the pioper hours, and that no single 
worshipper might go away ilisappoiiited. (5.) it 
will be seen at once how closely the orgeanization 
of the synagogue was leproduced in that of the 
Ecclesia. Here also there was the single presbyter- 
bishop ill small towns, a council of presbyters under 
one head in large cities. The legatus of the syna- 
gogues appeal's in the &yye\05 (Rev. i. 20, ii. 1), 
peihaps also in the irrSirroAos of the Christian 
Church, — V. Worship . — (1.) The ritual of the 
synagogue was to a large extent the reproduction! 
of the statelier liturgy of the Temple. It will be 
enough, in this place, to notice in what way the 
ritual, no less than the organization, was connected 
with the tacts of the N. T. history, and with the 
life and order of the Chrihtian Church. (2.) From 
the synagogue came the use of fixed foms of prayer. 
To that the first disciples had been accustomed from 
their youth. They had asked their Master to give 
them a distinctive one, and he had complied with 
their request (Luke xi. 1), as the Baptist had done 
before for his disciples, as every Rabbi did for his. 
The forms might be and were abused. (3.) The 
large admixture of a didactic element in Christian 
woi-ship, that by W'hich it was distinguished from 
all Gentile forms of adoration, was derived from the 
older Older. “Moses” was “read in the syna- 
gogues eveiy Sabj^th-day” (Acts xv, 21), the 
whole Law being read consecutively, so as to be 
completed, accoiditig to one cycle, in three years. 
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The writings of the Prophets were read as second 
lessons in a corresponding order. They were fol- 
lowed by the Dercih (Acts xiii. 15), the exposition, 
the sermon of the synagogue. f4.) To the ritanl 
of the synagogue we may probab^ trace a pi’actice 
which has sometimes been a stumbling-block to the 
student of Christian antiquity, the subject-matter 
of fierce debate among Christian controfei'sialists. 
Whatever account may be given of it, it iS certain 
that Prayers for the Dead appear in the Church’s 
worehip as soon as we have any trace of it after the 
immediate records of the Apostolic age. There is a 
probability indefinitely gi-eat that prayers for the de- 
parted (tlie iTaddtsA of later Judaism) were familiar 
to the synagogues of Palestine and other countries, 
that the early Christian bclievei’s were not startled 
by them as an innovation, th#t they passed micou- 
demned even by our Lord Himself, (5.) The con- 
fonnity extends also to the times of prayer. In the 
hours of service this was obviously the case. The 
tliird, sixth, and ninth hours were in the times of the 
N. T. (Acts iii. 1, x. 3, 9), and had been probably for 
some time before (Ps.lv. 17 ; Dan. vi. 10), the fixed 
times of devotion, known then, and still known, re- 
spectively as Ihe Sfuichdrith, the Minchah, and the 
'Ardbith. The same hours, it is well known, were 
recognised in the Church of the second, probably in 
that of the first century also. The solemn days of 
the synagogue were the second, the fifth, and tin 
seventh, the last or Sabbath being the conclusion of 
the whole, 'I’he transfer of the sanctity of the 
Sabbath to the Lord’s Day involved a corresponding 
change in the order of the week, and the first, the 
fourth, and the sixth becam§ to the Christian society 
what the other days had been to the Jewish. (6.) 
'J’he following suggestion as to the mode in which 
this transfer was eflected, involves, it is believed, 
fewer arbitrary assumptions than an;f other, and 
connects itself with another interesting custom, 
common to the Church and the Synagogue. It 
was a Jewish custom to end the SaWiath with a 
fi’ust, in which they did honour to it sis to a parting 
king. The feast was held in the synagogue. A 
t'Aip of wind's over which a special blessing had been 
spoken, was handed round. It is obvious that, so 
long as the Apostles and their followers continued 
to use the Jewisli mode of reckoning, so long ». c. 
as they fraternized witli their l;a^ethren of the stock 
of Abraham, tliis would coincide in point of tune 
with tlieir dciiruov on the fir&t day of the week. 
Dy degrees the time became later, passed on to mid- 
night, to the early dawn of the next day. (7.) 
From the synagogue lastly came many less con- 
spicuous practices, which meet us in the litnrgicjil 
life of the fiist three centuries. Ablution, entire or 
partial, before entering the place of meeting (Heb. 
X. -2; John xiii. 1-1-3); standing and not kneel- 
ing, as the attitude of prayer (Luke xviii, 11); the 
arms stietclied out; the hire turned towards the 
Kibleh of the Kiust ; the resj)oiisive Amen of the con- 
gregation to the prayers and benedictions of the 
eldois (1 Cor. xiv. 10).— VI. Judicial Fanctiona. 
— (1.) The language of the N. T. shows that the 
officers of the synagogue exercised in certain cases a 
judicial power. (2.) It is not quite so easy, how- 
ever, to define the nature of the tribunal, and the 
precise limits of its jurisdiction. In two of the 
passages referred to (Matt. x. 17 ; Mark xiii. 9) 
they are carefully distinguished from the councils. 
It seems probable that the council was the lai^er 
tribunal of 23, wliich sat in tffery city, and that 
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under the term synagogue we ai^ to understand a 
smaller court, probably that of the Ten judges men- 
tioned in the Talmud. (3.) Here also we trace 
the outline of a Christian institution. The €«- 
Kkiitrla, either by itself or by appointed delegates, 
was to act as a Court of Arbitration in all disputes 
among its members. The elders of the Church 
were not, however, to descend to the trivial disputes 
of daily life. For the eldei-s, as for those of the 
synagogue, were reserved thegiiiver olfinces against 
religion and morals. 

Synagogue, the Great. ( 1.) On the return of the 
Jews frem Habylon, a great council was appointed, 
according to Habbinic tradition, to re-organize the re- 
ligious life of the people. Itcoitsisted of 120 mem- 
bers, and these were known as the men of the Great 
Synagogue, the successors of the prophets, them- 
selves, in their turn, succeeded by sciilies prominent, 
individually, as teachers. Flzra was recognised as 
president. Their aim was to restore again the croum, 
or glory of Israel. To this end they collected all 
the sacred writings of foimer age* and their own, 
and so completed the canon of the 0, T. They In- 
stitnted the feast of Purim. They organised the 
ritual of the synagogue, and gave their sanction 
to the Shetnonch Eh'e\ the eighteen solemn bene- 
dictions in it. (2.) Much of this is evidently un- 
certjiin. 'fhe absence of any historical mention of 
such a body, not only in the O. T. and the’ Apo- 
crypha, but ill Josephus, Pliilo, and i\iQ Seder Olurn, 
so that the earliest record of it is found in the Pir/te 
Abothf ciic. thesec-ond century after Christ, had led 
fome critics to reject the whole statement as a Ilab- 
binic invention. The narrative of Neh.viii. 13 clearly 
implies the existence of a body of men acting as coun- 
sellors under the presidency of Ezra, and these may 
have been an assembly of delegates f^'om all pro- 
vincial synagogues — a synod of the National Church, 

S3ni'tyche, a female member of the (Church ot 
Philippi (Phil. iv. 2, 3). 

Sy'racuse. The colebrifled city on the eastern 
coast of Sicily. St. Paul arrived thither in an 
Alexandrian ship from Melita, on his voyage to 
Home (Acts xxviii. 12). The magnificence which 
Cicero describes as still remaining in his time, was 
then no doubt greatly impaired. Put the site ot 
Syracuse rendcr(*d it a coiiveuiciit place for the 
African corn-ships to toucli at, for the harbour was 
an excellent one, and the fountain Arethusa in the 
island furnished an unfailing supply of excellent 
water. In the time of St. PauPs voyage, Sicily did 
not supply the Komaiis wu'tli corn to tlie extent it 
Iiad <loue in the time of King Iliero, and in a less 
degree as late as the time of Ciceio. It is an 
erior, liowever, to suppose that the soil was ex- 
hausted ; for Sti abo expre^sly says, that for corn, 
and some other jaoductions, Sicily even surpassed 
Italy. At this jK'iiod, there were only five Jtoman 
colonies ill Sicily, of wJiicli Syiacuse was one. The 
othere were Cataiia, Tamorneuiuni, Thermae, and 
Tyndaris. Messana too, although not a colony, 
was a town filleii with a Roman population.. 

* Syr'ia is the t<*rm used throughout our vereion 
for the Hebiew Aram, as well as for the Greek 
^vpta. Mo-'t probably Syria is for I'syria, the 
country about Tsnr, or Tyie, which was the first 
of the Syrian towns known to the Greeks. 1 , Qeo* 
graphical extent. — It is very difficult to fix the 
limits of Syr*ji. The Hebrew Aram seems to com- 
mence on the northern frontier of Palestine, and to 
extend thence northward to tlie Bkirts ofTanrua, 
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westwaid to the Mediten:anean, and eastward pro- 
bably to the Khahour river. Its chief divisions are 
‘ Aram-Dammesek, or **Sjrria of Damascus," A rain- 
Zobah, or “Syria of Zobah,” Amm-Naharaim, “ Me- 
Bopotamm," or “ Syria of the Two Rivers," and 
Padan-Aram, “ the plain Syria," or “ the plain at 
the foot of the mountains." Of these we cannot 
be mistaken in identifying the fiiat with the rich 
country about Damascus, lying between Anti-libanus 
and the desQi’t, and the last with the district about 
Harran and Orfali, the flat country stretching out 
fi-om the western extremity of Mons Masius towards 
the true souice of the Khabour at Bas-el-Ain. 
Aram-Naharaim seems to be a term including this 
last tract, and extending beyond it, though how far 
beyond is doubtful. Aram-Zobah seems to l)e the 
tract between the Euphi-ates and Coele-syria. The 
other divisions of Aram, such as Aram>Maaclmh 
and Aram-beth-Rehob, are more difEcult to locate 
Vith any certainty. Piobably they were poriioiis 
of the tract intervening between Anti-libanus and 
the desert. The^reek writers used the tenn Syria 
still more vaguely than the Hebrews did Aram. 
On the one hand they extended it to the Euxine; 
on the oth^’ they carried it to the boidei-s of Egypt. 
Still they seem always to ha\’« ha<i a feeling that 
Syria Proper was a na newer region. The LXX. 
and New Testament wiiters distinguish Syria from 
Phoenicia on the one hand, and fj*om Ssimnj'ia, 
Judaea, Idumaea, &c., on the other. In the present 
article it seems best to take the word in this naiTow 
sense, and to regard Syiia as bounded by Amanus 
and Taurus on the noi th, by the Euphrates and 
the Arabian desert on the eii&t, by Palestine on 
the south, by the Mediterranean near the mouth 
of the Oi-ontes, and then by Phoenicia upon the west. 
The tract thus circumscribed is about 300 miles 
long from north to south, and from fiO to 150 miles 
broad, ft contains an area of about 30,000 square 
miles. 2. General physical features. — The general 
character of the tract is^nountainous, as the Hebrew 
name Aram (from a root signifying “height”) 
sufficiently implies. On the west, two longitudinal 
chains, running parallel with the coast at no great 
distance from jone another, extend along two-thiids 
of the length of Syria, from the latitude of Tyre to 
that of Antioch. In the latitude of Antioch the 
longitudinal chains are met by the chain of Amanus, 
an outlying barrier of Taurus, having the direction 
of that range, which in this part is from south-west 
to north-east. The most fertile and valuable tract 
of Syria is the Jong valley intervening b<‘tween 
Libanus and Anti-libanus. The northein mountain 
region is also fairly pioductive; but the soil of the 
plains about Aleppo is poor, and tlie eastern flank 
of the Anti-libanus, except in one place, is jieculiarly 
sterile. 3. The Mountain Ranges, — («) Lebanon. 
Of the various mountain-ranges of Syria, Lebanon 
possesses the greatest interest. It extends from the 
mouth of the Litany to Arka^ a di.stanee of nearly 
100 miles, and is composed chiefly of Jura Hme- 
stone, but varied with sandstone and basalt. [Lii- 
BANON.] (6) Anti-libanus. This range, as the*| 
name implies, stands over against Lebanon, running 
in the siune direction, *. e, nearly north and south, 
and extending tlie same length, (c) llargylus. 
Mount Bargylus, called now Jehel Nos«iri towards 
the sou^h, and towards the north Jebel Kraad, ex- 
tends from the mouth of the Nahr-elmKebir (Eleu- 
therus), nearly opposite Hems, to the vicinity of 
Antiocl), a distance of rather more than 100 miles. 
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One of the western spura teminates in a remark- 
able headland, known to the ancients as Mount 
Casius, and now called Jehel-el-Akra, or the “ Bald 
Mountain.” (df) Amanus. North of the mouth 
of the Orontes, between its course and the easteni 
shore of the Gulf of Issus {I»kanderun\ lies the 
range of Amanus, which divides Syria from Cilicia. 
Its average elevation is 5000 feet, and it terminates 
abruptljpat Ras-el^Khanzirf in a high cliff ovei- 
hanging the sea. 4. The Rivers, — The principal 
rivera of Syria aie the Litany and the Orontes. 
The Litany springs from a small lake situateii in 
the middle of the Coele-syrian valley, about six 
miles to the south-west of Baalbek. It enters the 
sen about 5 miles north of Tyre. The soui-ce of 
the Orontes is but about 15 miles from that of the 
Litany. Its modeiif^ name is the Nakr-el^Asi^ or 
** Rebel Stream,” an appcdlation given to it on ac- 
count of its violence and impetuosity in many parts 
of its course. The 'other Syrian streams of some 
consequence, besides the Litany and the Orontes, are 
the Barada or river of Damascus, the Kou'cikt or 
river of Aleppo, and the Sajur, a ti ibutary of the 
Euphrates. 5. JVie Lakes, — The principal lakes of 
Syria are the Ayh-Dengiz, or Lake ort\i)tioch ; the 
Sabakhahf or Salt Lake, between Aleppo and Biilis ; 
the Bahr’-el-KadeSf on the upper Oiontes; and the 
, or Lake of D iniasciis. 6. The Great 
Valley, — By far the most important part of Syria, 
and on the whole its most striking feature, is the 
grejit valley whicli reaches from the plain of Umk, 
near Antioch, to the narrow gorge on which the 
Litany enters in about lat. 33° 30\ This valley, 
which runs nearly pavajlel with the Syrian coast, 
extends the length of 230 miles, and has a width 
varying from 6 or 8 to 15 or 20 miles. The more 
southern poition of it was known to the ancients 
as Coele-syrfa, or “ the Hollow Syria,” and has lieen 
already described. [Coklesvria.] 7. The Snrth- 
em Highlands. — Northern Syria, especially the dis- 
trict called Commagene', between Taurus and the 
Euphrates, is still very insufliciently exploieil. It 
seems to be altogether an elevated tiact, consisting 
of twisted spurs from Taurus and Amanu.s, with 
narrow valleys between tliem, whidi open out into 
bare and sterile plains. The highest elevation of 
the plateau between the two rivers I*, looOfeet; 
and this height is 'j-eaehed soon after leaving the 
Euphrates, while towards the west the decline is 
gi’adual. 8. The Eastern Desert, — East of the 
inner inoiintain-cliaiii, and south of the cultivable 
ground about Aleppo, is the great Syrian Desert, an 
elevated dry upland, for the most part of gypsum 
and marls, producing nothing but a few spam 
bushes of wormwood, and the usual aromatic plants 
of the wilderness. Tlie region is traversed with 
difficulty, and has never been accurately surveyed. 
The most remaikable oasis is at Palmyra, where 
there are several small streams and abundant palm- 
trees. 9. Chief Dicisions. — According to Strabo, 
Syria Proper was divided into the following dis- 
tricts; — 1, Commagene; 2. Cyrihostica; 3. Se- 
leucis ; 4. Coele-syria ; and 5. DamaseSnef. If wo 
take its limits, however, as laid down above (§ 1), 
we must add to these districts three others : Chaly- 
bonitis, or the country about Aleppo ; Chalcis or 
Chalcidicd, a small tract south of this, about the 
lake in which the river of Aleppo ends: and Pal- 
myrflne, or the desert so far as we consider it to 
have been Syrian. 10. Principal towns, — The 
chief toxvns of S/ria may be thus niTanged, as 
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DttU'ljr as possible in the order of their impoi’tanoe: 
X* Antioch; 2. Damascus; 3, Apnmein; 4. Se- 
leucia ; 5. Tadmor or Palmyra ; 6. Laodiceia ; 7. 
Hlpiphaneia (Hamath); 8. Samosata; 9. Hiera- 
polis (Mabug) ; 10. Chalybon; 11. Emesis; 12. 
Heliopolis: 13. Laodiceia ad Libanura; 14. Cyr* 
rhus; 15. Chalcis; 16. Poseideium; 17. Heracleia; 
18. Giudarus; 19. Zeugma; 20. Thaj^acus. Of 
these, Samosata, Zeugma, Thapsacus, ajre on the 
Euphrates ; Seleucia, Laodiceia, Poseideium, and 
Heracleia, on the sea-shore; Antioch, Apomeia, 
Epiphaneia, and Emesa (//ms) on the Orontcs; 
Heliopolis and Laodiceia ad Libanum, in CoeIe> 
syiia ; Hierapolis, Chalybon, Cyrrhus, Chalcis, and 
Giudarus, in the northern highlands ; Damascus on 
the skirts, and I*almyra, in the centre of the eastern 
desert. 11. History . — The Srst occupants of Syria 
appear to have been of Hamitic descent. The Ca- 
naanitish races, tlie Hittites, Jebusites, Amorites, 
&c., are connected in Scripture with Egypt and 
Ethiopia, Cush and Mizraim (Gen. x. 6 and 15-18). 
These tribes occupied not Palestine only, but also 
Lower Syria, in very early times as we may gather 
from tlie fact that Hamath is assigned to them in 
Genesis (x. 18). Afterwards they seem to have be- 
come possessed of Upper Syria also. After a while 
the first comers, who were still to a great extent 
nomads, received a Shcmitic infusion, which most 
probably came to them from the south-east. The 
only Syiian town whose existence we find distinctly 
marked at this time is Damascus (Gen. xiv. 15; 
XV. 2), which appeaia to h.ive been already a place 
of some importance. Next to Damascus must be 
placed Hamath (Num. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 8;. Syria 
at this time, and for many centuries afterwards, 
Mjcrris to have been broken up among a number of 
petty kingdoms. The Jews first come into hostile 
coutiict with the Syrians, under that* name, in the 
time of David. Claiming the frontier of the Eu- 
phrates, which God had promised to Abraham (Gen. 
XV. 18), David made war on Hadadezer, king of 
Zobah (2 Sam. viii. 3, 4, 13). The Damascene 
Syrians weie likewise defeated with great loss (ib. 
vei*. 6). Zobah, however, was far from being 
subdued as yet. When, a few yeara later, the 
Ammonites detennined on engaging in a war with 
David, and applied to the Syrians for aid, Zobah, 
together with Beth-Rehob, seat them 20,000 foot- 
men, and two other Syrian kingdoms furnished 
13,000 (2 &iin. X. 6). This army being completely 
debated by Joab, IIa«Jadezer obtained aid from 
Mesopotamia (ib. ver. 16), and tried the chance of 
a third battle, which likewise wont against him, 
and produced the general submission of Syria to 
the Jewish monarch. The submission thus begun 
continued under the reign of Solomon (1 K. iv. 21). 
The only part of Syria which Solomon lost seems to 
have been Damas<'us, where an independent kingdom 
was set up by liezon, a native of Zoljah (1 K. xi. 
2:1-25). On the separation of the two kingdoms, 
soon after the accession of Kehoboam, the remainder 
of Syria no doubt shook off the yoke. Damascus 
now became decidedly the leading state, Hamath* 
being second to it, and the northern Hittites, whose 
capital was Carchemish near Bambuk, third. [Da- 
mascus.] Syria became attached to the great 
Assyrian empire, from which it passed to the Baby- 
lonians, and from them to the Persians. In B.c. 
333 it submitted to Alexander without a struggle. 
Upon the death of Alexander Syria became, for the 
first time, the head of a great kingdom. On the 
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division of the provinces among his generals (b. 0. 
321), SeleuGUs Nicator receiv^ Mesopotamia aiwl 
Syria. Antioch was begun in B. C. 300, and,' being 
finished in a few yeai's, was made the capital of 
Seleucus* kingdom. The country grew rich with 
the wealth which now flowed into it on all sides. 
The history of Syria under the Seleucid princes has 
been already given in detail, in the articles treating 
of each monarch [Antiochus, Demkirius, Se- 
leucus, &C.]. The most flourish iug period was 
the reign of the founder, Nicator. I’he empire was 
then almost as large as that of the Acliemenian 
Persians, for it at one time included Asia Minor, 
and thus reached from the Egean to India. The 
reign of Nicator's son, Antif^hus I., called Soter, 
was the beginning of the decline, which was pro- 
gressive from his date. It passed under the fjower 
of Tigranes, king of Amenia, in B. C. 83, and was 
not made a province of the Roman Empire till after 
Pompey’s complete defeat of Mithridates and his 
ally Tigranes, B,c. 64, As Syria holds an impoit- 
ant place, not only in the Old Testament, but in the 
New, some account of its condition under the Ro- 
mans must now be given. That condition was 
somewhat peculiar. While the coimtiy generally 
was formed into a Roman province, unller governore 
who were at first propraetois or quaestors, then 
proconsuls, and finally legates, there were exempted 
from the direct rule of the governor, in Vie first 
place, a numlier of “ fice cities,” which retained the 
administration of their own affairs, subject to a 
tribute levied according to the Roman principles of 
taxation ; and 2ndly, a number of tracts, wliich 
were assigned to petty princes, commonly natives, 
to be ruled at their jileasure, subject to the same 
obligations with the fiee cities ns to taxation. The 
free cities were Antio(*h, Seleucia, Apiimeia, Epi- 
phnneia, Tiljiclis, Sidon, and Tyro; the principali- 
ties, ('omngSn^, Chalcis ad Belum (near Baalbek), 
Aiethusa, Abila or Abilene, Palmyra, and Damas- 
cus. The principalities w^re sometimes called king- 
doms, sometimes .tetrarchies. 'fbey were established 
where it was thought that the natives were so in- 
veterately wedded to their own customs, and so 
well disiKised for revolt, that it was necessary to 
oxinsult their feelings, to flatter the national vanity, 
and to give them the semblance without the sui)- 
stance of freedom. The list of the governors of 
Syria, from its conquest by the Romans to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, hiLs been made out with a 
near apjn’oach to accuracy, and is ns follows : — 


Date of Dntp i»f 
et)tprh)g quhtin/t 
otliiu oftire. 


M. Aetnilius Scaurus . 

1 Qu.icstor pro 
‘ praekre 

n.c. 62 

. n.r. ( 

L. Marcius Phllippus . 

Propraetor 

61 

59 

Lentulus MarccUinus . 

IVopractor 

59 

07 

Gabinius. . . . 

Proconsul 

66 

65 

Crassiis .... 


56 

63 

Cassius .... 

Qiniestor . 

63 

61 

M. Calpuniiiis Bibulus 

J^ioconsi’.i 

51 

4t 

Sext. Julius Ctesar . . 


. 47 

. . 46 

Q, CaPciliuH Russus . . 

Praetor . . 

. 46 

. . 4^ 

Cornilklus . , . 

j receive*! authority from Iho 

‘L. Statius Murcus . . 

1 Senate dispossess Biusas. 

Marcius Crispus . 
C. Cassius Ixin^i^inus . 

but failed ) 
Proconsul . 

U.G. 43 

R.C. 42 

L. Dccddlus Saxa . . 

Ijcgatus 

41 

. 40 

P. Ventidias Bassus . 

Legatns 

40 

. 38 

tSosius 

Ijegatiis 

38 

. 35 

li. jVlunatiue Plancus . 

Ix^atus 

35 

. 32 

L. Calpurnius Bibulus 

U'gatus 

31 

. 31 

Q. fHdius 

Ivegatus 

30 

M, V'alcrluB Mcasalla . 

Iwcgatus 

29 

. 29 

Varro .... 

l.rf>gat«8 

24 


11. Vipsunius Agrippa 

liCgatiis 

22 
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IfuuM. Tities of ofiloe. 

M,TnlUu8 LegatuB . . 

il VfpsaniuB Agrippa . Legatus , . 
M.Titiu8 Legatus . . 

O. S^*ntiu8 Saturnimis . . Legatus . . 

P. Quintilius Varus . . Legatus . . 

P. SulpiciuB Quirinus . . Legatus . . 

Q. CaecilliiB Metellus Leeatus 
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The history of Syria during the period may be 
summed up in a few words. Down to the battle 
of Pharsaiia, Syria was fiiirly tranquil, the only 
tioubles being witif the Arabs, who ocaisionally at- 
tacked the eastern frontier. The Roman governor 
laboured hard to raise tlie condition of the province, 
talcuig great* pains to restore the cities, which had 
gone to de<iay under the later Seleucidae. After 
Phai’salia (b.C. 4d) the troubles of Syria wore 
renewed. Julius Caesar gave the province to his 
relative Sextus in B.c. 47; but Pompey’s party 
was still so strong in the Kjist, that in the next year 
one of his adherents, Caeciliiis Bassus, put Sextus 
to death, and established himself in the government 
so hmily that he was able to resist for three Jem's 
three proconsuls appointed by the Senate to dis- 
possess him, and only finally yielded upon terms 
which he himself oflered to his antagonists. Bassus 
had hut just made his submission, when, upon the 
assassination of ("aesar, Syria was disputed between 
Cassius and Dolabella, the friend of Antony, a dis- 
pute terminated by the suicide of Dolabella, B.C. 43. 
'J'ho next year Casbius lei? his province and went to 
Philippi, where, after the first unsuccessful engage- 
ment, he too committed suicide. Syria then fell 
to Antony, who appointed as his legate, L. Decidius 
Saxa, ill B.c, 41. Pacovus, the crown-prince of 
Parthia, son of Arsaccs XIV., assisted by the Roman 
refugee, Labienus, overran Syria and Asia Minor, 
defeating Antony’s generals, and thieatening Rome 
with the loss of all her Asiatic possessions (b.C. 40- 
.39). Ventidius, however, in B.c. 38, defeated the 
Parthians, slew Pacorus, and lecovered for Rome 
her former boundary. A quiet time followe*!. In 
B.C. 27 took place that foi mal division of the pro- 
vinces between Augustus and the Senate from which 
the imperial administrative system dates ; and Syria, 
being from its exposed situation among the pro- 
vinciae principisj continued to be ruled by legates, 
who were of consular rank {consulares) and bore 
severally the full title of “ Legatus August! pro 
praetore.” Judaea occupied a peculiar position. 
A special pixx’urator was therefore appointed to 
rule it, who was subordinate to the governor of 
Syria, but within his own province had the power 
of a legatus. Syria continued without serious dis- 
turbance fiom the expulsion of the Parthians (b.c. 
38) to the breaking out of the Jewish war (A.D, 
00). Ill U.C. 19 it was visited by Au^stus, and 
in A.D. 18-19 by Germanicus, who died at Antioch 
in the Inst-namou year. In A.D. 44-4T‘ it was the 
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scene of a severe ihmine, A little earlier Clitisti- 
anity had begun to spread into it, partly by menns 
of those who “ were scattered *’ at the time of 
Stephen’s persecution (Acts xi, 19), partly by the 
exertions of St, Paul (Gal. i. 21). The Syrian 
Church soon grew to be one of the most flourishing 
(Acts xiii. 1, XV. 23, 35,41, &c.). 

Syriac yersious. [Versions, Syriac.] 
Sy'ro-Bhoenio’ian occurs only in Mark vii. 26. 
The coinage of the words “ Syro-Phoenicia,” and 
Syvo-Phoenicians,” seems to have been the work 
of the Romans, though it is difficult to say exactly 
what they intended by the expressions. They de- 
noted perhaps a mixed race, half-Phoenicians and 
halt^yrians. In later times a geographic sense of 
the terms superseded the ethnic one. The Emperor 
Hadrian divided Syria fnto three parts, Syria Proper, 
Syro-Phoenice, and Syria Palaestina ; , and henceforth 
a Syro-PIioenician meant a native of this sub-pro- 
vince, which included Phoenicia Proper, Damascu.s, 
and Palmyrene'. It is peihaps most probable -that 
St. Mai k really wrote ^6pa ^o(yi(r<ra, “a Phoe- 
nician Syrian,” which is found in some copies. 


Ta'anach. An ancient Canaaniti.sh city, whose 
king is enumerated amongst the thirty-one con- 
quered by .Joshua (Josh. xii. 21). It came into 
the half tribe of Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 11, xxi. 25 ; 
1 Chr. vii. 29), and was bestowed on the Kohathite 
Levites (Josh, xxi. 25.) Taanach is almost always 
named in company with Megiddo, and they were 
evidently the chief towns of that fine rich district 
whi'ch forms the western portion of the great plain 
of Ksdraclon (1 K. iv, 12). There it is still to be 
found. The identification of Ta'annuk with Taa- 
nneh, may he taken as one of the surest in the 
whole Sacied Topography. It was known to Eu- 
sebius and to hap-Paichi> the Jewish mediaeval 
traveller, and it still stands about 4 miles south-east 
of Lejjuriy retaining its old name with hardly the 
change of a letter. 

Ta'anath - Shiloh. A place named once only 
(Josh, xvi. 6) as one of the landmarks of the 
bounduiy of Kphraiai, hut of which boundary it 
seems impossible to ascertain. All we can tell is, 
that at this part the enumeration is from west 
to east, Janohah being east of Taanatli Shiloh. Ja- 
nohah has been identified with some probability at 
Yanun, on the i‘oad from Ndhltts to the Jordan 
Valley. The name TanOy or Ain Tdna^ seems to 
exist ill that diivction. in a list of places contained 
in the Talmud, Taiiiiath Shiloh is said to be iden- 
tical with Shti,oh. Kurtz’s view, that Taanath 
was the ancient Canaanite name of tlie place, and 
Shiloh the Hebrew name, is ingenious, but at pre- 
.sent it is a mere conjecture. 

Tab'aoth. Tabbaoth (1 Esd. v. 29). 

Tab'haoth. The childien of Tabliaoth were a 
family of Nethinim who returned with Zerubhabel 
(Ezr. ii. 43 ; Neh. vii. 46). 

Tab'bath. A place mentioned only in Judg, 
vii, 22, in dascribing the flight of the Midinnite 
host after Gideon’s night athick. The host fled 
to Beth-shitt'ih, to Zererah, to tlie brink of Abel- 
incAolah on Tiibbath. Both-sliittah may he Skuttahy 
which lies on the open plain between Jebel PahAa 
and Jchcl Ththut 4? miles ea-st of Ain Jal'M.y thr 
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prnlmbte scene of Gideon’s onslaught* But no at 
tempt seems to have been made to identify Tabbath, 
nor does any name re^robling it appear in the 
books or maps, unless it be TvbukHai^Fahilf t. e* 
** Terwce of Kahil.’* 

Tab'eal. The son of Tabeal was apparently an 
Epbraimite in the army of Pokah the son of Rema- 
liah.or a Syrian in the army of ^zin, svhen they 
wen.! up to besiege Jerusalem in the reigif of Ahaz 
(Is. Tii. 6). The Aramaic form of the name fa- 
vours the latter supposition. 

Tab'eel. An oMicer of the I'eraian government 
in Samaria in the reign of Artaxerxes (Ezr. iv, 7). 
His name appeal's to indicate that he was a Syrian. 
Taberiius. (1 Ksdr. ii. 16.) [Tabkkl.] 

Tab'erab. The name of a place in the wilder- 
ness of Paran (Num. xi. 3 ; f)eut. ix. 22). It has 
not been identified. 

Tabering. The obsolete word thus use^l in the 
A. V. of Nah. ii. 7 requires some explanation. The 
Hebrew word comiects itself with toph, “ a tim- 
brel.” The A. V. reproduces the original idea. 
The “tabour” or ** tabor” was a musical instru- 
ment of the jrum-type, which with the pipe formed 
the baud of a country village. To “ tiibour/* ac- 
cordingly, is to beat with loud strokes as men beat 
upon Kiuh an instrument. 

Tabemaole. The description of the Tabernacle 
and its materials will be found under Temflk, 
Here it remains for us to treat — (1) of the word 
and its synonyms ; (2) of the history of the Taber- 
nacle itself; (3) of its relation to the religious life 
of Issiael ; (4) of the theories of later times respect- 
ing it.— I. The Word ayd its Synonyms,-- (I,) 
The first word used (Ex. 9) is Mishcdnss 
dwelling. It connects itself with the Jewish, though 
not Scriptural, word Shechiiiah, as describing the 
dwelling-place of the Divine (Jloiy. It is not 
applied in prose to the common dwellings of men, 
but seems to belong rather to the speech of poetry 
(Ps. Ixxxvii. 2 ; Cant. i. 8). (2.) Another word, 

however, is also used, more connected with the 
common life of men ; ohel, the “ tent ” of the 
Patriarchal age of Abraham, and of Jacob (Gen. 
ix. 21, &c.). Kor the most pin t, as needing some- 
thing to raise it, it is used, when applied to the 
Sacred Tent, with some distinguishing epithet. In 
one passage only (1 K. i. 39) tloes it appear with 
this meaning by itself. (3.) Baith is applied to 
the Tabernacle in Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; Josh. vi. 
24, ix. 23; Judg. xviii. 31, xx. 18, as it had been, 
apparently, to the tents of* the Patriaichs (Gen. 
xxxiii. 17). So far as it diHers from the two pre- 
ceding words, it expresses more definitely the idea of 
a fixed settled habitation. (4.) Kddesh^ Mikd&sh, 
the holy, con8ecrate<l place, and therefore applied, 
according to the gmduated scale of holiness of which 
the Tabernacle bore witness, sometimes to the whole 
structure (Ex. xxv. 8 ; Lev. xii, 4), sometimes to 
the court into which none but the priests might 
enter (I^v. iv. 6 ; Num. iii. 38, iv. 12), sometimes 
to the iniiennost sanctuary of all, the Holy of 
Holies (Lev. iv. 6?). (5.) Hecdl, as meaning the 

stately building, or palaoe of Jehovah (1 Chr. xxix. 
1. 19), is applied more commonly to the Temple 
(2 K. xxiv. 13, &c.), but was used also of the Ta- 
liernacle at Shiloh (I Sam. i. 9, iii. 3) and Jerusalem 
(Ps. v. 7). (6.) The two woixis (1) and (2) re- 
ceive a new meaning in combination (a.) with 
md’Af, and \h.) with ha'edidh, To underetand the 
full meaning of the distinctive titles thus formed is 
Con. D. B. 
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to possess the key to the significRnce of the whole 
Tabernacle, (a.) The i-eal meaning of the woj-d is 
to lie found in what may be called the Uxm ckMh 
sicus, as the interpretation of all words connected 
with the Tabernacle (Ex. xxix. 42-46). It is deal* 
that ** congi-egatioii ” is inadeq|iiate. Hot the ^ 
thering of the womhipfiers on\v. but the meeting 
of God with His people, to commune with them, to 
make himself known to them, was what the name 
embodied. (7.) The other compoimA phrase, (6.) 
is rightly rendered “the tent of the testimony” 
(Num. ix. 15), “the tabernacle of witness” (Num. 
xvii. 7, xviii. 2). In this case thb tent derives its 
name fiom that which is the centre of its holiness. 
The two tables of stone withirsthe ark aie empha- 
tically f Ac testimony (Ex. xxv. 16, 21, xxxi. 18), 
—II. History, — (1.) The outwaid history of the 
Tabernacle begins with Ex. xxv. It comes after 
the first great gioup of Laws (xix.-xxiii.), after 
the covenant with the people, after the vision of 
the Divine Glory (xxiv.). Kor forty days and 
nights Moses is in the mount. *There rose before 
him, not without points of contact with previous 
associations, yet in no degi'ee formed out of thoifi, 
the “ pattern ” of the Tabernacle. Hp is directed 
in his choice of the two chief artists, Bezajeel of 
the tribe of Judah, Aholiub of the tribe of Dan 
(xxxi.). The sin of the golden calf apparently 
postpones the execution. As in a transition *period, 
the whole future depending on the penitence of the 
people, on the intercession of their leader, a tout is 
pitched, probably that of Moses himself, outside the 
<*amp, to be provisionally the Tabernacle of Meeting. 
Of this provisional 1’abei*nacle it has to be noticed, 
that theie was as yet no ritual and no priesthood. 
The people went out to it as to an oracle (Ex. 
xxxiii. 7). (2.) Another outline La%was however 

given ; anotlier period of solitude, like the first, 
followed. The work could now be resumed. The 
people olfered the necessary materials in excess of 
what was wanted (Ex. ^xHvi. 5, 6). Other work- 
men (Ex. xxxvi. 2) and work-women (Ex. x.xxv. 
25) placed themselves under the direction of Eeza- 
leel and Aholiab, The parts were completed separ- 
ately, and then, on the lirst day of the second year 
from the Exodus, the Taliernacle itself was erected 
and the ritual ap|)ointc>d for it begun (Ex, xl, 2). 
(3.) The position of the new Tent was itself signi- 
ficant. It stood, not, like the provisional Tabernacle, 
at a distance from the camp, hut in its very centra. 
The Priests on the east, the other thiee f.imilies 
of the Levites on the other sides, were closest in 
attendance, the “ body-guard ” of the Great King. 
In the wider square, Judah, Zebuinn, Issachar, were 
on the east; Ephraim, Maiiasseh, Benjamin, on the 
west; the le.ss (x>nspiGUOus tribes, Dan, Asher, 
Naphtali, on the noi th ; Heuben, Simeon, Gati, on 
the south side. When the anny put itself in order 
of march, the position of the Tabemacle, carried by 
the Levites, was still central, the tribes of the east 
and south in front, those of the noiih and west in 
the rear (Num. ii.). (4.) lu all special facts con- 
nected with the Tabernacle, the original thought 
reappears. It is the plai'e where man meets with 
God. (5.) As long as Canaan remained iinoon- 
quered, and the people were still therefore an army, 
the Tabenfticle was probably moved from place to 
place, wherever the host of Israel was, for the time, 
encamped^ ond, finally, was placed at Shiloh (Josh, 
ix. 27, xviii, 1). The reasons of the choice are not 
given. Partly, perhaps, its central positkm, partly 

^ 3 N 
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its belonging to the powerful tribe of Ephraim, 

e j ti'ibe of the great captain of the host, may 
ve detennined the pi-eference. Them it continued 
during the whole period of the Judges. There, too, 
as the religion of Ismel sunk towards the level of 
an oigiastic Heathenism, ti-oops of women assembled) 
shameless as those of Midian, worshippers of Je- 
hovah, and concubines of His piiests (1 Sam, H. 22). 
(6.) A state of things which was rapidly assimil- 
ating the worship of Jeltovah to that of Ashtaroth, 
or Mylitta, needed to be broken up. The Ark of 
God was taken and the sanctuary lost its glory: 
and the Tabernacle, though it did not perish, never 
again recovered it (I Sam. iv. 22). It probably 
became once again i moveable sanctuary, less ho- 
noured as no longer po>.ses8ing the symbol of the 
Divine Presence, yet cherished by the p)iesthood, 
and some portions, at lea^t, of its ritual, kept up. 
For a time it seems, under Siiul, to have been settled 
at Nob (1 Sam, xxi. 1*6). The massacre of the 
priests and the flight of Abiathar roust, however, 
have robbed it yit further of its glory. It had 
before lost the Ark. It now lost the presence of 
the High-Priest, and with it the oracular ephod, 
the Urim and the Tuumhiim (1 Sam. xxii. 20, xxiii. 
6). What change of fortune then followed we do 
not know. In some way or other, it found its way 
to Gibeon (1 Chr, xvi. o9). The capture of Jeru- 
salem ?nd the el ection there of a new Tabci-nacle, 
with the ark, of which the old had been deprived 
(2 Sfim. vi. 17; 1 Chr. xv. 1), left it little more 
than a traditional, historical sanctity. Itietaincd 
only the old altar of burnt-ofeiings (1 Chr. xxi. 
29), The divided worship continued all the days 
of David. The sanctity of both places was recog- 
niseil by Solomon on his accession (1 K, iii. 15 ; 
2 Chron. i. but it was time that the anomaly 
should cease. The purpose of David fulfilled by 
Solomon, was that the claims of both should merge 
in the higher gloiyof the Temple.— HI, Itclation 
to the religions life of Israel. — (1.) Whatever con- 
nexion may be traced between other paits of the 
ritual of Israel and that of the nations with which 
Israel had been brought into contact, the thought 
of the Tabernacle meets us as entirely new. The 
“ house of (5od” [biiTHiSL] of the Patriarchs had 
been the barge “ pillar of stone ** (Gen, xwiii. 18, 
19), bearing record of some high spiritual e\peii- 
ence, or the grove which, with its dim, doubtful 
light, attuned the souls of men to a divine awe 
(Gen. xxi, 33 j. A sacred tent, a moving bethel, 
was the fit sanctuary for a people still nomadic. 
It was capable of being united aftei-waiils, as it 
actually came to be, with “ the grove” ox the older 
cuitxis (Josh, xxiv, 26). (2.) The structure of the 
Tabernacle was obviously determined by a complex 
and profound symbolism ; but its meaning letnains 
one of the things at which we can but dimly guess. 
No interpietation is given in tlie Law itself. That 
which meets us in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
application of the types of the Tabernacle to the 
mystenes of Redemption, was latent till those mys- 
teries were mjide known. And, yet, we cannot but 
believe that, as each portion of the wonderful order 
rose before the inward eye of the lawgiver, it must 
have embodied distinctly manifold truths which he 
apprehended himself, and sought to coftimunicate 
to others. (3.) The thought of a graduated sanc- 
tity, like that of the outer court, the^Holy Place, 
the Holy of Holies, had its counterpart, often the 
same number of stages, in the structure of Egyp- 
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tian temples. In the Adytum, often lit least, was th# 
sacred Ark, the culminating point of holiness, coa* 
taining' the highest and most mysterious symbols, 
winged figures, generally like those of the cherubim, 
the emblems of stability and life. Here were outwai’d 
points of i-esemblance. Of all elements of Egyptian 
worship this was one which could be transferred 
with least liazard, with most gain. No one could 
thiuk that the Ark itself was the likeness of the 
God he worshipped. When we a^k what gave the 
Ark its holiness, we are led on at once to the infinite 
difference, the great ^ulf between the two systems. 
That of ICgypt was predominantly cosmiceU, 9tai ting 
from the productive powers of nature. That of 
Israel was predominantly ethical. In the depths 
of the Holy of , Holiej, and for the high-piiest as 
for all Israel, theie wm the revelation of a righteous 
Will requiring righteousness in man. And over 
the Ark was the Cdphoreth ( M krcy-SEAT), so 
called with a twofold refeience to the root-meaning 
of the word. It covered the Ark. It was the 
witness of a mercy covering sins. And over the 
Mercy-seat were the Cherubim, leproducing, in 
part at least, the symbolism of the gv^t Hamitic 
races. Representing as they did the manifold powers 
of nature, created life in its highest form, their 
over-shadowing wings, meeting as in token of 
perfect haimpiiy, declared that nature as well as 
man found its highest glory in subjection to a 
Divine Law, that men might take refuge 'in that 
Older, as under the shadow of the wings of (jod. 
The material not less than the forms, in the Holy 
of Holies was significant. The acacia or shittim- 
wood, least liable, of woods then accessible, to decay, 
might well repiesent *he impel ishableness of Divine 
Truth, of the Laws of Duty, Ark, mercy-seat, 
cheiubim, th,<* very walls, were all overlaid with 
gold, the noblest of all metals, the symbol of light 
and purity, sun-light itself as it were, fixed and 
embodied, the token of the incorrupti,ble, of the 
glory of a great king. Dimensions also had their 
meaning. Difficult as it may be to feel sure that 
we have the key to the enigma, theie can be but 
little doubt that the older leligious systems of the 
world did attach a mysterious significance to each 
separate number ; that the training of Moses, as 
aftei wards the far le.vs complete initiation of Py- 
thagoias in the symbolism of Egypt, must have 
made that transpaiently clear to him, which to us 
is almost imjienetrably dark. (4.) Into the inner 
sanctuary neither people nor the priests as a body 
ever entered. Strange as it may seem, that in 
which everything repre^enfed liglit and life was 
left in utter darkness, in profound solitude. Once 
only in the year, on the Day OF Atonement, 
might the high-piiest enter. The strange contrast 
has, however, its paiallel in the spiritual life. 
Death and life, light and darkness, are wonderfully 
united. Only through death can we truly live. 
Only by pivssiug into the “ thick darkness ” where 
Got! is (Ex. XX. 21; 1 K. viii. 12) can we eulci* 
at all into the “light inaccessible,” in which He 
dwells everlastingly. And to come there with 
blood, the symbol of life, t<>uching with that blood 
the mercy-seat, with incense, the symbol of adora- 
tion (Lev. xvi. 12-14), what did that express but 
the truth, (1) that man must draw near to the 
righteous God with no lower offering than the pure 
worahip of the heart, witli the living sacrifice of 
body, soul) and spiijjf; ; (2) that could such a per- 
fect sacrifice be found, it would have a mysteiioiv 
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^wer working beyond iteelf* in pi'oportion to its 
^i*fec1ion, to cover the miiititode of sins? (5.) 
From all othera, from the high-piiest at all other 
limes, the Holy of Holies was shrouded by the 
double Veil, bright with many colours and strange 
foims, even as cuiiains of golden tissue were to be 
seen hanging beforo the Adytum of an Egyptian 
temple, a stiange contrast often to the bestial fonti 
behind them. The veil itself represented* the infin- 
ite variety, the woXvirolfctXos iro<f>(a of the Divine 
oi-der in Creation (Eph. iii. 10). And there again 
were seen copied upon the veil, the mystei ious forms 
of the cherubim ; how many, or in what attitude, 
or of what size, or in what niatevi>»l, we are not 
told. (6.) The outer sanctuai^ was one degree less 
awful in its holiness than the inner. Silver, the 
type of Human I^urity, took*the place of gold, the 
type of the Divine Glory. It was to be trodden 
djiily by the priests, as by men who lived in the 
perpetual consciousness of the nearness of God, of 
the mysteij behind the veil. Barefooted and in 
garments of white linen, like the priests of Isis, they 
accomplisheil their ministrations. And here, too, 
there were other emblems of Divine realities.* With 
no opening i9 admit light from without, it was illu- 
mined only by the golden lamp with its seven 
lights, one taller than the othei-s, as the Sabbath is 
moro sacred than the other days of the week, never 
all extinguished together, the perpetual symlwl of 
ail derived gifts of wisdom and holiness in man, 
reaching their mystical perfection when they shine 
in God’s sanctuary to His glory (Ex. xxv. 31, xxvii. 
20; Zech. iv. 1-14). The Shew-bread, the 
“ bread of faces,” of the Djvine Presence, served as 
a token that, though there was no form or likeness 
of the Godhead, He was yet there, accepting all 
offerings, recognising in particular that special offer- 
ing which represented the life of the ilKtion at once 
in the distinctness of its tribes and in its unity as a 
people. The meaning of the Altar of Incense 
was not less obvious. The cloud of fragrant smoke 
was the natural, almost the universal, emblem of 
the heart’s adoration (Ps. cxli. 2). Upon that altar 
no “ strange fire *’ was to be kindled. When fresh 
fire was needed it was to be taken from the Altar 
OF Burnt-offering, in the outer court (Lev.' ix. 
24, X. 1). (7.) Outside tlie tent, but still within 

the consecrated precincts, was t#ie Court, fenced in 
by an enclosure, yet open to all the congrogation as 
well as to the Levites, those only excepted who were 
ceremonially unclean. Here thereforo stood the 
Altar op Burnt-offertngs, at which Sacri- 
fices in all their varieties were offered by penitent 
or thankful worshippers (Ex. xxvii. 1-8 ; xxxviii. 
1), tlie brazen Laver at which those worshippers 
purified themselves before they sacrificed, the priests 
before they entered into the sanctuary (Ex, xxx. 17- 
21). Here the graduated scale of holiness ended. 
— IV. Theories of Inter times. — (1.) It is not 
probable that the elaborate symbolism of such a 
structure was understood by the rude and sensual 
multitude that came out of Egypt. Yet it was not 
the less, was perhaps the more fitted, on that ac- 
count to be an instrument for the education of the 
people. To the most ignorant and debased it was 
at least a witness of the nearness of the Divine 
King. It met the craving of the human heart 
which prompts to worship, with an order which was 
neither idolatrous nor impure. More thoughtful 
minds were led inevitably to hi^er truths. If the 
woi'ds, “ He that dwelleth betv^n the chenibim,” 
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spoke on the one side of a speciid^ localised muni* 
festation of the Divine Presence) they ^poke also <m_ 
the other of that Pj’esence, as in the heaven> 
heavens, in the light of setting suns, in the hlaolnihM 
and the flashes of the thunder-clouds. «(2.> The 
thought thus uttered, essentially poetical in Its iifi» 
ture, had its fit place in the p^ms and hynms (rf 
Ismel. It lost its beauty, it led men on a false 
track, when it was formalised into a system. At a 
time when Judaism and Gi-eek philosophy were 
alike effete, when a feeble physical science, which 
oonld i-ead nothing but its own thoughts in the 
symbols of an older and deeper System, was after 
its own fashion rationalising the mythology of hea- 
thenism, there were found .fSwish writers willing 
to apply the same principle of interpretation to the 
Tabei-nacle and its order. The result appears in 
.Tosophus and in Philo, in part also in Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen. (3.) It will have lM>en 
clear from all that has been said that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews has not been looked on as designed 
to limit our inquiry Into the meaning of the sym- 
bolism of the Tal^ernacle, and that there is conse- 
quently no ground for adopting the system of inter- 
pretei’S who can see in it fiothing but #n aggregate 
of types of Christian mystei ies. 

Tabemaoles, the Feast of (Ex. xxiii. 16, 
feast of ingathering”), the thii-d of the three great 
fe-stivals of the Hebrew**, which lasted fif>m the 
Ifilh till the 22nd ofTisrl. 1, The following are 
the princi]ial passages in the Pentateuch which refer 
to it: Exod. xxiii. 16: Lev. xxiii. .34'.36, 39-43; 
Num. xxix. 12-38; Deut. xvi. 13-15, xxxi. 10- 
13. In Neb. viii. there is an account of the ob- 
servance of the feast by Ezra,— II. The time of the 
festival lell in the autumn, when the whole o'* 
the chief fruits of the ground, the egm, the wine, 
and the oil, were gathered in (Ex. xxiii. 16 ; Lev. 
xxiii. 39 ; Deut. xvi. 13-1.5). Its duration war 
strictly only seven days (Deut. xvi. 13; Ez. xlv. 
25), But it was followeifty a day of holy convoc- 
ation, distinguished by saci’ifices of its own, which 
was sometimes spoken of as an eighth day (Lev. 
xxiii. 36; Neh. viii. 18). During the seven days 
the Israelites woi e commanded to dwell in booths 
or huts formed of the boughs of trees. The boughs 
were of the olive, palm, pine, myrtle, and other 
trees with thick foliage (Neh. viii. 15, 16). Ac- 
cording to Uabbinical tradition, each Ismelite u.sed 
to tie the branches into a bunch, to be carried in hii 
hand, to which the name l^ab was given. Thi 
burat-olferings of the Feast of Tabernacles were b} 
far more numerous than those of any other festival, 
'fhere were oiFered on each day two rams, fourteen 
lambs, and a kid for a sm-oflering. But what was 
most peculiar was the arrangement of the sacrifices 
of bullocks, in .-ill amounting to seventy (Num. 
xxix. 1 2-38), The eighth day was a day of jioly 
convocation of peculiar solemnity, and, with the 
seventh day of the Passover, and the day of Pente- 
cost, was designated ^afsereth. We are told that 
on the morning of this day the Hebrews left their 
'huts and dismantled them, and took qp their abode 
again in their houses. The special offeripgs of the 
day were a bullock, a ram, seven lambs, and a goat 
for a sin-olfering (Num. xxix. 36, 38). When" the 
Feast of Tabernacles fell on a Sabbatical year, poi^ 
tions of the Law were leod each day in public, to 
men, womenf children, and strangers (Deut. xxxi. 
10-13). We find Ezra reading the Law daring 
the festival “ day by day, from the first, day to the 
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last dny ” (Neh. viii. 18),— III. There ai*e two par- 
ticulars in the oheen'ance of the Keaet of Taber- 
nacles which appear to be referred to in the New 
Testament, but ai^e not noticed in the Old. These 
were, the ceremony of pouring out some water of 
the pool of Siloam, and the display of some great 
lights in the court of the women. We are told that 
each Israelite, in holiday attire; having made up his 
lul&b, before he bioke his fast, repaired to the Temple 
with the WAb in one liand and the citron in the 
other, at the time of the oi-dinary morning sacriHce. 
The parts of the victim were laid upon the altar. 
One of the priestS fetched some water in a golden 
ewer from the pool of Siloam, which he brought 
into the court thiWugh the water gate. As lie 
entered tlie trumpets sounded, and he ascended the 
slope of the altar. At the top of this ^re fixed 
two silver basins with small openings at the bottom. 
Wine was poured into that on the eastern side, and 
the water into that on the western side, whence it 
was conducted by pipas into the Cedron. in the 
evening, .both mefi and women assembled in the 
court of the women, expressly to hold a rejoicing 
for the drawing of the water of Siloam. At the 
same time tbeie were set np in the court two lofty 
stands, each supporting four great lamps. Thc^e 
were lighted on each night of the festival. It ap- 
peara to be generally admitted that the words of our 
^aviouT' (John vii. 37, SS)—** If any man thirst, 
..let him come unto me and drink. He that be- 
lievcth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out,of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water” — w’ere sug- 
gested by the pouiing out of the water of Siloam. 
But it is very doubtful wlmt is meant by ‘‘ the last 
day, that great day of the feast.’’ It would seem 
that cither the last day of the feast itself, that is the 
seventli, or tfie last day of the religious observaiu’cs 
of the series of annual festivals, theeiglifh, must be 
liitendeii. Dean Alford reasonably supposes that the 
eighth day may be meant, and that the reference of 
our Lord was to an ovtRnary and well-known ob- 
servance of the feast, though it was not, at the very 
time, going on. We inut*t resort to some such ex- 
planation, if we adopt the notion that our Lord's 
words (John viii. 12)-—“ I am the light of the 
woild " — refer to the great lamps of the festival.— 
IV. Tlveie are many diiectious given in the Mishna 
for the dimensions and construction of the huts. 
They were not to be lower than ten palms, nor 
higher tlian twenty cubits. They were to stand by 
theniM'lves, and not to rest on any external support, 
nor to be under the shelter of a larger building, or 
of a tree. They were not to be covei’ed with skins 
or cloth of any kind, but only with bouglu||<U'y in 
pait, with reed mats or laths. 'I’he furniture of 
the huts was to be, accoiding to most authorities, 
of the plainest description. It is said that the altar 
was adorned throughout the seven <lays with sprigs 
of willows, one of which each Lsmelite who came 
into the court brought with him. The great num- 
ber of the sacrifices has been already noticed. But 
besides these, the Chagigahs or private peaa*-offer- 
ings wei-e npire abundant than at any other time. 
—V. Though all the Hebrew annual festivals were 
seasons of i-ejoicing, the Feast of Tabernacles was, 
in this respect, distinguished above them all.' The 
huts and the IMSibs must have made^^a gay and 
striking spectacle over the city by day, ami the 
lamps, the ilamlieaux, the music, an;! the joyous 
gatherings in the court of the Temple must have 
given tt uill more festive chamcter to tho night. 
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Hence, it was ^called by the Rabbis ihe 
tear* . There is a proverb in Succah (v. I), 

** He who has never seen the rejoicing at the pouimg 
out of the water of Siloam has never seen reyiicing 
in his life.**— VI. The main purposes of the Feast 
of Tabernacles am plainly set forth (£x. xxiii. 16 
and Lev. xxiii. 43). It was to be at once a thanks- 
giving foi^the harvest, and a commemoration of 
the timeswhen. the Israelites dwelt in tents during 
their passage througli the wilderness. In one of its 
meanings, it stands in connexion with the Passover, 
as the Feast of A bib; and with Pentecost, as the 
feast of harvest : in its other meaning, it is i-elated 
to the Passover as the gi’Cat i|reai*ly memorial of the 
deliverance from the destroyer, and from the ty- 
ranny of Egypt. But naturally connected with this 
exultation in their r<^gained freedom was the re- 
joicing in the more pert’ect fulfilmept of God’s 
promise, in the settlement of His people in the 
Holy Land. Be>ide8 this, Philo saw in this feast 
a witness for the original equality of all the mem- 
bers of the chosen race. But the culminating {)oint 
of this blessing was the esteblishmcnt of the central 
spot ol*the national woiship in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem. Hence it was evidtMitly fitting fhat the Feast 
of Tabernacles should be kept with an unwonted 
degree of observance at the dedication of Solomon’s 
Temple (1 K. viii. 2, 05 ; Joseph. Ant. viii, 4, §5), 
again, after the rebuilding of the Temple by Fzia 
(Neh. viii. 13-18), and a third time by Judas Mac- 
cabaeus when he had diiven out the Syrians and 
restored the 'I’emple to the worship of Jehovah 
(2 Macc. X. 5-8). 

Tab'itha, also called^ Dorcas by St. Luke: a fe- 
male disciple of Ji^qia, “ full of good works,” 
among which that ot making clotlies for the poor 
is 8|HHiificaUy mentioned. While St. Peter was at 
the neighbouring town of Lydda, Tabithadied, upon 
which the disciples at Joppa sent an urgent mc&sagc 
to the Apostle, beggiiig him to come to them with- 
out delay. Upon his arrival Peter found the de- 
ceased already prepared lor buiial, and laid out in 
an upper chamber wheie she was surrounded by 
the recipients and the tokens of her charity. After 
the example of our Saviour in the house of Jairus 
(Matt. ix. 2r> ; Mark v. 40), “ Peter put them all 
forth,** j)rayed for the Divine assistance, and then 
commanded Tabitha to aiise (coni]). Mark v. 41 ; 
Luke viii. 51), She opened her eyes and sat up, 
and then, assisted by the Apostle, rose from her 
couch. This great miracle, as wc ara further told, 
produced uu extiaordimiry effect lu Jojipa, and was 
the occasion of many conversions there (Acts ix. 
36-42). *rhe name of“Tabitha" is the Aramaic 
form /insweriiig to the Hebiew tsebijjdhf a “ female 
gazelle.” St. l.uke gives “Dorcas*’ as the Greek 
equivalent of the name. 

Ta'bor and Mount Tabor, one of the most in- 
teresting and lernarkable of the single mountains in 
Palestine. It rises abrujitly from the north-eastern 
arm of the Plain of Esdraelon, and stands entirely 
insulated except on the west, wbei e a narrow ridge 
connects it with the hills of Nazareth. < It presents 
to the eye, as seen from a distance, a beautiful ap- 
pearance, being so symmetrical in its proportions, 
and rounded off like a* hemisphere or the segment 
of a circle, yet vaiying somewhat as viewed fiom 
different directions. The body of the mountain 
consists of the peculiar limestone of the country. 
It IS now called Jehel et^ Tdr. It lies about six or 
eight miles almost’ due east from Kazaieth, The 
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18 usually made on the west side, near the | chronicler, or that by the time these later lists 
little village of Debdrieh, probably the ancient .were compiled, the Memrites had establisheti thert- 
Daberath (Josh. xix. 12), though it can be madei selves on the sacred mountain, and that Tabor is 
with entire ease in other places. It requii*e8 three- ‘ Mount Tahbr. 

quarters of an liour or an hour to reach the top. Ta'bor, the Plain ofi It iiaa been already 
The top of Tabor consists of an irregular platfonn, pointed out, that this is an incorrect translation, 
embi-acing a circuit of haIf-nn-hour’]i walk and and should be THE Oak of Tahor, It is men- 
commanding wide views of the subjscent plain . tioned in 1 i^am. x. 3 only, as one of the points in 
trom end to end. Tabor does not occur in the New I the homeward journey of Saul aftaj* his lUiointing 
Testament, but makes a promiuent figure in the' by Simuel. But unfortunately, like so many of 
Old. The Book of Joshua (xix. 22) mentions it as the other spots named in this interesting passage, 
the boundary between Issachar and Zebulun (see the position of the Oak of 'i abor has not. yet teen 
ver. 12). Barak, at the command of Deborah, fixed. Ewald seems to consider it certain that 
assembled his forces on Tabor, and des(!ended thence Tabor and Deborah are merely diffei-ent modes ot 
with ** ten thouvsand men after him” into the plain, pronouncing the same name, aud he accordingly 
and conquered Sisera on tfcie l»anks of tlie Kishon identifies the oak of Tabor with the tree under 
(Judg, iv, 6-15), The brothers of Gideon, each. of which Deborah, Rachel’s nurse, was buried (Gen. 
whom “ lesembied the childi'en of a kmg,” were xxv, 8). But this, though most ingenious, can 
murdered here by Zebah and Zalmunna (Judg. viii. only lie received as a conjecture. 

18, 19). Some writers, after Herder and others, Tabret [Timbrel.] 

think that Tabor is intended when it is said of Tab'rimon. Properly, I'abnmmon, i.e. ' good 
Issachar and Zebulun in Deut. xxxni. 19, tliat is Rimmon,” the Syrian god. The lather of Ben- 
“ they shall call the people unto t/ie mountain; hadad I., king of Syria in the reign of Asa (1 K. 
theie tliey*shall ofier sacrifices of righteousness.” xv. JB). ^ 

Dr. Robinson has tli us described the ruins which are Taobe. The word thus rendered occurs only in 
to be seen at pre.sent on the summit of Tabor, the desc*ription of the structure of the tabernacle 
“ All around the top are the foundations of a thick and its fittings (K.x. xxvi. 6, 11, 33, xxxv. 11, 
wall built of large stones, some of which are be- x.xxvi. 13, xxxix. 33), and appears to iiaJlcate the 
veiled, showing that the entire wall was perhaps small hooks by which a curtain is suspended to 
originally of that chatacter. In several parts ai’e the rings fi'om whi<;li it hangs, or connected verti- 
tlie lemains of towcr.s and bastions. The chief re- cally, as in the case of tlie veil of the Holy of 
mams are upon the ledge of rocks on the south of Holies, with tlu*loop.s of another curtain, 
the little basin, and especially towards its eastern Tacb'monite, the. “ Tlie Tachmonite that sat 
end; here are— *in indiscnmiuate confusion— walls, in the seat,” chief among David’s captains (2 Sam, 
and arches, and foundations, fippaiently of dwelling- xxiii. 8), is in 1 Chr. xi. 11 called “Jashobeam an 
liouses, as well as other buildings, some of hewn, Ilachmonite,” or, os the margin giyes it, *• son of 
and some of large bevelled stones. The walls and Haclimoni.” Kennieott has shown, that the words 
tiaces of a fortre-ss are seon.heie, and further west translated “he tliat sat in the seat,” ai’e a corrnp- 
along the southern brow, of ’which one tall pointed tion of Jashobeam,, and that “ the Tachmonite” is 
arch of a Saracenic gateway is still standing, and a corruption of the “sontif Hachmoni,” which was 
bears the name of lidb el^Ua'»n^ ‘Gate of the the family or local name of Jasliobeam. Therefore 
Wind.’” The Latin Christians have now an alt^r he concludes “ Jashobeam tlie Ilachmonite” to havo 
hcie, at which theii; priests from Mazareth perform been the true reading 

an annual mass. The Greeks also have a chajM;!, Tadmor, called Tadmor in the wildernes.s ” 
wheie, on certain festivals, they as.semble for the (2 Chr. viii. 4). There is no reasonable doubt that 
celelu'ation of religious rites. Tlie idea that our this city, said to liave been built by Solomon, is the 
Saviour was transfigured on Tabor prevailed exten- same as the one known to the Greeks and Romans 
sively among the early Christians, who adopted and to modern Kuro])e by the name, in some form 
legends of this nature, and leappears ofien still in or other, of Palmyia. The identity of the two 
popular religious works. It is impossible, however, cities results from the following circumstances: 
to acquiesce in the corjcctneNS of this opinion. It 1st, The same city is specially m,eiitioned by Jo* 
lan be proved from the Old Testament, and fiom sephus {Ant. viii. 6, §1) as beaiing in his time the 
liter history, that a fortress or town existed ou name of Tadmor among the Syrians, and Palmyra 
Tabor fiom very early limes down to B. C. 53 or amOui the Greeks; and in his Latin fransiation of 
.50 ; and, ns Josephus says that he strengthened | tiie Old Testament, Jerome translates 'I'admor by 
the foitificatlons there, about A.D. 60, it is morally Palmira ‘(2 Chr. viii. A). 2ndly, The modarn 
certain th.it Tabor must have been inhabited during Arabic name of Palmyra is substantially the same 
the intervening period, that is, in the days of as the Hebrew word, being Tadrnur or Tathmur. 
Christ. Ta^or, therefore, could not have been the 3rdly, The word Tadmor has neaily the same mean- 
Mount of Tiansfiguration ; for when it is said that ing as Palmyra, signifying piobnbly the “City of 
Jesus took his disciples “ up into a high moniitain Palm.s,’* from Tamar, a Palm. 4thly, The name 
apart, and was transfigured beijire them” (MatL-j Tadmor or Tadmor actually occurs as the name of 
xvii. 1,2), we must understand that he bio iglit the city in Arainaic and Greek inscriptions which 
them to the summit of the mountain, where they have been found theie. 5thly, In tlie Chi onicles, 
were alone by themselves. the city is mentioned as having been built by Solo- 

Ta’bor is mentioned in tlie lists of 1 Chr. vi. ns | inon after 4iis conquest ot Hamath Zobah, and it If 
a city of the Merarite Levites, in the tiibe of Ze-j named in conjunctnni with “all the store-citieh 
biilun (ver. 77). The list of the towns of Zebulun ' which he I#iilt in Hamath.” This accords fully 
(Josh, xix.) contains the name of ChislotH'Tabob ! with the situation of Palmyra [HamathJ; and 
(ver. 12). It is therelore, possible, either that there is no other known city, either in the de^ert 
Chisloth-tabor is abbreviated into Tabor by the ; or not in the desert, which can 1% claim to tin 
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name of Tadmor. In addition to the passage in !hi'3iath» The name of a desert-station of the, 
the Chronicles, there is a passage in the Book of Isiaeiites between Makheloth and Tamh (Mum. 
Kings n K. ix. 18) in which, accoi'ding to the ixxiii. 26). The site has not been ideiitifi^k 
marginal reading (iTmj, the statement that Solo- 1 Tah'paalief, Tehaph' nehea, Tahap'aaei. A 
mou built Tadmor, likewise occ«ii*8. But on refer- ’ city of Kgypt, of importance in the time of the 
ring to the original text {Cethib)t the woixl is found |nrophet& Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The name is evid- 
to he not Tadmor, but Tamar. Now, as all the ently KgypUan, and closely resembles that of the 
other towns mentioned in this passage with Tamar Egyptian queen Tahpenes. The Coptic name of 
are in Palestine (Gezer, Beth-hoixin, Baalath), as it this place, Taphnas, is clearly deriyed from the 
is said of 'I'amai' that it was ** in the wilderness in LXX. form, Tahpanhes was evidently a town of 
the land** and as, in EzekiePs prophetical descrip- Lower Egypt nearer on theeastei*n border. When 
tion of the Holy Land, there is a Tamar mentioned Johanan and the other captains went into Egypt 
as one of the boixlers of the land on the south (Ez. they came to Tahpanhes” (Jer. xliii. 7). The 
xlvii, 19), where, os is notorious, there is adeseii, Jews in Jeremiah's time remained here (Jer. xliv. 
it is probable that the author of the Book of Kings 1). It was an important town, being twice men- 
did not really mean to i*efer to Palmyra, and that tioned by the latter prophet with Noph or Memphis 
the marginal reading of “ Tadmoi-^ was founded on (li. 16, idvi. 14). Here stood a hou&e of Phaiaoh- 
the passage in the Chronicles. If this is admitted, hophra before which Jeremiah hid great stones 
the suspicion naturally suggests itself, that the com- (xhii. 8-10). It is mentioned with “ Ifamesse and 
piler of the Chronicles may have misapprehended the all the laud of Gesen'* in Jud. i. 9. Herodotus 
original passage in the Book of Kings, and may have calls this place Daphnae of Pelusium. In the Iti- 
incorrectly written “ Tadmor" instead of “'Tamar." nerary of Antomnus this town, called Dafno, is 
On this hypothesis there would have been a curious placed 16 Koman miles to the south-west of Pelu- 
circle of iiiis^ikes ; and the final result would be, slum. This position seems to agiee W!th tliat of 
that any supposed connexion between Solomon and Tel-Defeuneh, which Sir Gaidner Wilkinson sup- 
the foundation of Palmyra must be regarded as poses to mark the site of Daphnae. Can the name 
purely imaginary. This conclusion is not neces- be of Greek origin ? No satisfactory Egyptian ety- 
sarily iiftorrect or unreasonable, but there are not niology has been suggested, 
sufficient reasons for adopting it. As the city is Tah'penes, a proper name of an Egyptian queen, 
nowhere else mentioned in the whole Bible, it would She was wife of the Pharaoh who received Hadad 
be out of place to enter into a long, detailed history the Edomite, and who gave him her sister in inar- 
of it on the present occasion. The following lead- ringe (1 K. xi. 18-20). In the LXX. the latter is 
ing facts, however, may be mentioned. The first called the elder sister of Thekemina, and in the 
author of antiquity who mentions Palmyra is Pliny addition to ch. xii. Shishak (Susakim) is said to 
the Elder. Afterwards it was mentioned by Appian have given Ano, the elder sister ot Thekemina his 
in connexion with a design of Murk Antony to let wife, to Jeroboam. It is obvious that this and the 
his cavalry plunder it. In the second century a.d. earlier statement are irrecoudleable. There is there- 
it seems to have been beautified by the Emperor fore but one Tahpenes or Thekemina, No name 
Hadrian. In the beginning of the thii*d centuiy that has any near resemblance to either Tahpenes 
A.D. it became a Roma© colony under Caracalla or Thekemina has yet been found among those of 
(2U-217 A.D.), and received the jus Italicum. the pciiod. 

Subsequently, in the reign of Gallieuus, the Roman Talure'a. Sun of Micali, and grandson of Mephi 
Senate invested Odenathus, a senator of Palmyra, bosheth (1 Chr. ix. 41). 

with the regal dignity, on account of his services in Tah tiin Hod'shi, the Land ol One ot ttiu 
defeating Sapor king of Persia. On the assassina- places vi-ite<l by Juab duiing hi^ census of the land 
tion of Odenathus, his celebrated wife Zenobia seems of Israel. It occurs between Gilead and Dan-jaari 
to have conceived the design of electing Palmyra (2 Sam. xxiv. 6). The name has pu/.zled all the 
into au independent monarchy; and, in prosecution inteipieteis. The old veisions throw no light 
of this object, she, for a while, successfully resisted upon it. 

the Roman arms. She was at length defeated and Talent, the greatest weight of the Hebrews, 
taken captive by the Emperor Aurelian (a.d. 273), [Wkiqhts]. 

who left a Roman garrison in Palmyra. This gar- Toli'tha cn'mi. Two Syriac words (Mark v. 41), 
rison was massacred in a revolt ; and Aurelian signifying “ Dannsel, arise." 
punished the city by the execution not only of those Talma'i 1. One of the three sons of “ th< 
who were taken in arras, but likewise of common Anak," who weie slain by the men of Judah (Num, 
peasants, of old men, women, and children. From xiii. 22 ; Josh. xv. 14; Judg. i. 10).— 2. Sou of 
this blow Palmyi-a never recovered, though there Ammihud, king of Geshur (2 Sam. iii. 3, xiii, 37 ; 
are proofs of its having continued to be inhabited 1 Chr. iii. 2). He was piobably a petty chieftain 
until the downfall of the Roman Empiie. dependent on David. 

TaTian. A descendant of Ephraim (Num. xxvi. Tal'mon. The head of a family of doorkeepers 
35 >. In 1 Chr. vli. 25 he appears as the son of Telah. in the Temple, “ the poilera for the camps of the 
TalianiteB^ the. The descendants of the pre- j^ous of Levi" (1 Chr. ix. 17 ; Neh. xi. 19). Some 
ce<iing (Num. xxvi. 36), of his descendants retuined with Zerubbabel (Ezr, 

Taliath. 1. A Kohathite Levite, ancestor of ii. 42 ; Neh. vii. 45), and were employed in their 
Samuel and Heman (I Chr, vi. 24, 37 [9, 22] ).— hereditaiy office in the days of Nehemiah and Ezra 
2. According to the present text, son of feered, and (Neh. xii. 25), 

great-grandson of Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 20). Bur- Talmud (i. e, doctrine^ from the Hebrew word 
riiigtou, however, identifies Tahath with Tahan, “to learn”) is a large collection of writings, con 
the son of Ephraim.— 8. Grandson of the preced- taining a full account of the civil and religious law* 
ing, the text now stands (1 Chr. vii. 20), But of the Jews. It wafa fundamental principle of th*' 
Boiringtou coifiiders him as a son of Ephraim. Phai'isees common to them with all orthodox moderr 
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Jews, that by tlie side of the written law regarded witnesses, of oaths, of legal punishments, and of 
as a summary of the principles and general laws of the Sanhedrin itself. This section concludes wiAh 
the Hebrew people, there was an oral law to com- the so-called * Sentences of the Fathers,' contain* 
plete and to explain the written law. It was an ing some of the suAimest ethical dicta known in 
article of faith that in the Pentateuch there was no the history of religious philo^phy. Section V#, 
precept, and no regulation, ceiemonial, doctrinal, Scuired Things t ot sacrifices, the first-born, Ac.; 
or legtd, of which God had not given Moses all also of the ineasuremonts of the 'feniple (Middoth;. 
explanations necessary for their appli^ition, with Section VI., Piir»/ica<M)ws; of the vai ious levitical 
the order to transmit them by word of mouth. TI' jaod other hygienic laws, of immu-e things and 
classical passage in the Mishna on this subject isth' persons, their purification, Ac. xhe regulations 
following; — *♦ Moses received the (oral) law from contained in these six treatises are of very dilfereut 
Sinai, and delivered it to Joshua, and Joshua to the kinds. They are apparently important and un* 
elders, and the elders to the prophets, and the pro important, intended to be permanent or temporaiy, 
phets to the men of the Great Synagogue.** Thi They are either clear expantjjons of Sci-iptural pie» 
oral law, with the numerous commentinies upon it, cepts, or independent traditions, linked to Sci ip- 
forms the Talmud. It consists of two {larts, tin ture only hermeneutically. I’hey are * decisions/ 
Mishna and Gcmara. 1. The Mishna, or “ secom ‘fences,* ‘injunctions,’ ‘ordinances,* or simply 
law,** wliich contains a compendium of the whoh * Mosaic llulachah from Sinai* — much as the 
ritual law, was reduced to writins in its presen Roman laws consist of ‘ Senatusconsulta * ‘ Pie* 


form by Rabbi Jebudah the Holy, a Jew of greal 
w'ealth and infiuence, who flourished in the 2iic 
century of the Cliristian era. He succeeded liii 
lather Simcou as pntriarcli of 'J'iberias, and held thai 
ofiice at ifast thirty years. The precise date of hii 
death is disputed ; some placing it in a year some- 
what antecedent to 194, a.d. while others place i 
as late as 220 A.D., when he would have been 
about 81 yeais old. Viewed as a whole, the pre- 
cepts in the Mishna treated men like childien, Ibr- 
mali/Jng and defining the minutest paiticulai-s o' 
ritual observances. The ex|)re.ssion.s ot “ bomlage,” 
of “ weak and beggarly elementt',*’ and of “ bin dens 
too heavy lor men to "bear,” faithfully represent flu 
imjiression produced by their muldplicity. TIu 
Mishna is very concisely wjitten,aiid lequires notes. 
2. This circumstance led to the Commeutaiies called 
(tKMAKA (i. 0. Supplement^ Completion) which foin 
the second pait ol’ tlie Talmud, and which are very 
commonly uieant wdieii the woid *• Talmud” is used 
by itself, '“liere aie two Gemaras; one of Jeru- 
salem. in which there is said to be no passage W’hicli 
can be pioved to be later than the fiist half of tlu 
4th contujy j aiM tlie other of Hilnlon, completed 
about 500 A.D. Tlie Babylouiau Talmud is almost 
four times as large as that ot Jerusalem. — Th( 
language of the Mishna is that of the later llehrew. 
jmrel) written on the whtfle, though with a few 
graininatical Aramaisms, and inteisiieised witli 
Greek, Latin, and Aiamaic words W'hich had 
become natuialized. The Mishna is distributed into 
.six gieat divisions or oiders. “t^ection \,y Seeds: 
of Agmrian Laws, commencing with a chajder on 
Piayeis. In tliis section the vaiiou: tithes and 
donations due to tlie Piiest.s, the Levites, and the 
poor, fiom the products of the Linds, an I further 
the Sabbatical year, and the jirohibited mixtures in 
)ilants, animals and garments, are treated of. 
Section II., FeaHs: ot Sabbaths, Fea.st and Fast 
da\s, the work piohibiteii, the ceiemonies ordained, 
the sacrifices to be ofteied, on them. Special chap- 
tere are devoted to the Feast of the Exodus from 
Egypt, to the New year’s D%y, to the Day (ff 
Atonement (one of tlie most impressive jiortioiis 
of the whole book), to the Feast of 'fab rnaih's, 
and to that of Hainan. Section 111., Women: of 
betrothal, mairiage, divorce, Ac.; also ot voWs. 
Section IV., Dav^ges: including a great part of , 
the civil and criminal law. It treats of the law of i 
trover, of buying and selling, and the ordiiiaiy | 
inonetary transai't'ons. Funher, ot the greatest ' 
crime known to the law, viz., idolatry. Next of i 


biscita,* * Edicta,* ‘ Responsa Prudeutium,* and 
the rest. Every precept traditionally received or 
passed by the majority becomes, in a inniiiier, a 
religious, divinely sanctioned one, although it was 
alwgys open to the subsequent authorities to recon- 
sider and to abrogate ; as, indeed, one ^f the chief rea- 
sons against the writing down of the Co<Je, even after 
its redaction, was just this, that it should never be- 
come fixed and immutable.” (See Quarto hf Jieoiew^ 
vol. 123, p. 443, art. “ Talmud.”)— The Mishna was 
published by Surenhusius in 0 vuls. folio, Amster- 
dam, 1098, 1703, with a Latin translation of the 
text. There is no reasonable doubt that, altliough it 
may include a few passages of a later date, the 
Myma was comiiosed, as a whole, in the 2nd cen- 
tury, and repicsents the traditions which were 
cuneiit amongst the Pharisees at the time of Christ. 

TaPsas. Elasaii ( 1 Esd. ix. 22'). 

Ta'mali. The children of Taniali, or Thamah 
Kzr. ii. 53), were among the Nethinim-who re- 
turned with ZerubbabeU(Neh. vii. 55). 

Ta’mar. 'fhe name of three woireii remarkable 
n the history of Israel.— 1. The wife successively 
»f the two sons of Jud.’l), Er and Onan (Gen. xxxviii. 
O-IiO), Her imjiortaiice in the sacred navmtive 
dejieuds on the great anxiety to keep up the lineage 
1 Judah. It seemed as it the family w'ere on the 
point ot extiiu tion. Er and Onan had successively 
perished suddenly. Judah’s wife Bathshuah died j 
and tliere only remained a cliild Slielah, whom 
Judah was unwilling to tiust to the dangerous 
union, as it appeared, with 'famar. Jest he should 
meet with the same fiite as his biotJiers. Accord- 
ugly she resoitcd to the 'Je-perate cxjiedicnt of en- 
, rapping the father himself into the union which 
le feartnl for hi.s eon. He took her for one of the 
mifoilunntc women who were consecrated totheiui- 
ure rites of the Canaanite worship. He promised 
ler, as the pi ice of his intercourse, a kid from tlie 
locks to which he was going, and left as his pledge 
.is ornaments and hi^ stall'. The kid he sent back 
ly his shepherd (LXX.), Hirah of Adullam. The 
Oman could nowhere be found. Months after- 
aids it was discovered to lie liis o^ii daughter-m- 
aw Tamar. She was sentenced to be burnt alive, 
nd was only saved by tlie disco veiy. through the 
ledges which Judah had left, tliat her seducer 
as no less than the chieftain of the tribe. The 
uits of this intercourse were twins, Pharkz and 
lARAH, and through Pharez the sacred line was 
ntinueci.— 2. Daughter of David and Maachah 
he Geshuritc princess, and thus s^ter of Absalcir 
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(2 Sam. xiii. 1-32 ; 1 Chr. Hi. 9). She and her 
baother wei-e alike remarkable for their extraor- 
dinaiy beauty. This fatal beauty inspired a ii'antic 
passion in her half-brother Ailtuon, the eldest son 
of David by Ahinoam. Morning by morning, as 
he received the visits of bis fidend Jonadab, he is 
paler and thinner. Jonadab discovers the cause, 
and suggests to him the means of accomplishing his 
wicked purpose. He was to feign sickness. The 
king, who appeua to have entertained a consideitible 
affection, almost awe, for him, as the eldest son 
(2 Sam. xiii. 5, 21.: LXX.), came to visit him; 
and Amnoii entreated the pi-esence of Tamar, on 
the pretext that she a)pne could give him food that 
he would eat. It womd almost seem that Tamar 
Was supposed to have a peculiar art of baking pa- 
latable cakes. She came to his house, took the 
dough and kneaded it, and then in his presence 
kne^ed it a second time into the form of cakes. 
She tlien took the pan, in which they had been 
baked, and poured ^them all out in a heap before 
the prince. He caused his attendants to retire, 
called her to the inner room, and theie accomplished 
his design. In her touching remonstrance two 
points ai-e i-em^rkable. First, the expiession of the 
infamy of such a crime “ in Isnielf* implying the 
loftier standard of morals that prevailed, a» com- 
parc<l witli other countries at that time ; and, se- 
condly, the belief that even this standard miglit be 
overborne lawfully by royal authority — “ Speak to 
tiie king, for he will not withhold me from thee.” 
The brutal hatred of Amnon .succeeding to his brutal 
passion, and the indignation of Tamar at his bar- 
barous insult, even surpassing her indignation ut his 
shameful outrage, are {pathetically and graphically 
told. The story of 'fainar, revolting tis it is, has 
the interest of ‘^revealing to us the interior of the 
royal houseliold beyond that of any other incident of 
those times. (1 .) The establishments of the princes. 
(2.) The simplicity of f;he royal employments. 
(3.) The dress of the princesses. (4.) The relation 
of the king to the princes and to the law.— 3. 
Daughter of Absalom (2 Sam. xiv. 7). tShe ulti- 
mately, by her marriage with Uriah of Gibcah, be- 
came the mother of Maachah, the futuie queen of 
Judah, or wife of Abijuh (IK. xv. 2). 

Ta'mar. A spot on the south-eastern frontier of 
Judah, named in Fzek, xlvii. lU, xlviii. 28 only, 
evidently called from a palm-tree. If not Hazazon 
Tamar, the old name of Kngedi, it may be a place 
called Tlwnar in the OHonmsttcon (“Ilazazon 
Tamar”), a day’s journey south of Hebron. 

Tain'milS* Projieily “ the Taiumuz,” the article 
indicating tliat at some time or other the word had 
been regiU’ded as an ap})ellative. In the sixth year 
of the captivity of Jehoiachiii, in the sixth month 
and on the fifth day of the mouth, the prophet 
Ezekiel, viii. 14, as he sat in his house surrounded 
by the elders of Judah, was transported in spirit to 
the far distant Temple at Jerusaleih. The hand of 
the Lord God was upon him, and led him ** to the 
door of the gate of the house of Jehovah, which was 
towards tlie nbrth ; and behold there the women 
sitting, weeping for the Tammuz.” Some translate 
the last clause causing the Tammuz to weep.” 
No satisfactory etymology of the word Jias bwn 
proposed. The ancient versions supply us with no , 
help. The LXX., the Targum of Jonathan Ben 
(Jzziel, the Peshito Syriac, and the Arabic in Wal- 
ton’s Polyglot, merely reproduce the Hebrew wal'd. 
The Vulgate alqge gives Adonis us a modern etjiii- 
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valent, find this rendering has been eagerly adapted 
by subsequent comineiitators, with but few excep- 
tions. It is at least as old, therefoi'e, as Jerome, 
and Hie fact of his having adopted it shows that t. 
must have embodied the most credible tradition. 
Cyril of Alexandra, and Theodoret, give the same 
explanation, ^nd ara followed by the author of the 
Clironicon paschale. The only exception to this 
uniformity is in the Syriac translation of Melito’s 
Apology, edited by Dr. Cureton in his Spicilegium 
Syriacam» The date of the translation is unknown ; 
the original if genuine must belong to the second 
century. The ibllowing is a litem rendering of 
the Syriac: “The sons of Phoenicia worahipped 
Balthi, the queen of Cyprus. For she loved Tamuzo, 
the son of Cuthar, the lijug of the Phoenicians, and 
forsook her kingdom and came and dwelt in Gebal, 
a fortress of the Phoenicians. And at that time 
she made all the villages subject to Cuthar the 
king. For before Tamuzo she had loved Ares, and 
committed adultery with him, and Hephaestus her 
husband caught her, and was jealous of her. And 
he (i. e. Ares) came and slew Tamuzo on Lebanon 
while he made a hunting among the Wild boars. 
And from that time Balthi remained in Gebal, and 
died in the city of Aphaca, where Tamuzo was 
buried.” We have here very clearly the Greek 
legend of Adonis reproduced with a simple change 
of name. In the next century it assumes for the 
fiist time a different form in the hands of a Ilabhi- 
nical commentator. Labbi Solomon Isaaki (Kashi) 
has the following note on the passage iu Ezekiel. 
“ An image which the women inmle hot iu the 
inside, and its eyes were of lead, and they melted 
by reason of the heat of the burning ‘and it .seemed 
as if it wept ; and they (the women) said, Heasketh 
for offerings. ‘Tammuz is a word signifying burn- 
ing.” In the 12th century (a. f). IIGI) Solomon 
beii Abraham Parclioii ‘lias the following observa- 
tions upon Tammuz. “ It is the likeness of a 
reptile which they make upon the water, and the 
water is collected m it and Hows thi'ough its holes, 
and it seems as if it wept.” At tiie close of tiiis 
century we meet for the first time with an entirely 
new trailition repeated by R. David Kimchi from 
the Moreh Nebuchim of Maiinonides. “ Our Rabbi 
Mosheh bar Maimon, tifiblessed memory, has written, 
that it is found wi itten in one of tlie ancient idol- 
atrous books, that thoie was a man of the idolatrous 
prophets, and liis name was Tammuz. And he 
called to a certain king and commanded him to 
serve the seven planets and the tvvehe signs. And 
that king put him to a violent death, and on the 
night of his death theie were gatheied together all 
the images from the ends of the eaith to the tempio 
of Babel, to the golden image which was the image 
of the sun. Now this image wius suspeinled between 
heaven and earth, and it fell down iu the midNt of 
the temple, and the images likewise (fell down) 
i-ound about it, and it told them what had hetalleii 
Tammuz the prophet. And the images aL vf 'inm 
wept and lamented^ali the night ; and, as it came to 
pass, in the morning all the images Hew away to their 
own temples in the ends of the earth.” The book 
of the ancient idolutei's from which Maimonide^^ 
quotes, is tlie now celebrated work on the Agri- 
culture of the Nabatheans, to which reference will 
be made hereafter. The ti'aditiou recorded by Je- 
rome, vl^ich identiHeg Tammuz with Adonis, has 
been followed by moxt subsequent coinmentatora. 
Lutlier and others regardeil Tammuz as a natiie of 
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Bacchus. That Tamnoiiz was the Egyptian Osins, 
and that his worship was introduced to Jerusalem 
from Egypt, was held by Calvin^ Pi^tor, Junius, 
Leusdeii, and Pfeiffer. The slight hint given by 
the prophet of the nature of the worship and wor« 
shippore of Tammuz has been sufficient to connect 
them with the yeai-ly mourning for Adonis by the 
Syiian damsels. Beyond this we cai attach no 
especial weight to the explanation of Jerome. It is 
a conjecture and nothing more, and does not appear 
to reprosent any tradition. All that can be said 
therofbre is, that it is not impossible that Tammuz 
may be a name of Adonis tlie sun-god, but that 
there is nothing to prove it. The town of Byblos 
in Phoenicia was the head-quarters of the Adonis- 
woi'ship. The feast in his honour was celebrated 
each yesir in the temple of Aplirodite on the Leba- 
non, with rites partly sorrowful, partly joyful 
I'he Emperor J ulian was present at Antioch when 
the same festival was held '(Amm. Marc. xxu. 
9, §13). It lasted seven days, arid began with the 
di.sappearance of Adonis. Then followed the search 
made by the women after him. His body was re- 
presented%y a wooden image placed in the so-called 
“ gardens of Adonis,” which were earthen warn vessels 
filled with mould, and planted with wheat, bailey, 
lettuce, and fennel. In one of these gardens Adonis 
was found again, 'flie iinding-again was the com- 
mencement of a wake, accompanied by all the 
usages which in the East attend such a ceremony, 
cutting the breast with knives (Jer, xvi. C), and 
playing on pipes (comp. Matt. ix. 23). The image 
of Adonis was then wasJicd and anointed with 
spices, placed in a cotliii on a bier, and the wound 
made by the boar was shotvn on the liguie. The 
people sat on the ground round the bier, with their 
clothes rent (comp. Ep. of Jer, 3f, 32^, and the 
women liowled and cried aloud. The whole termin- 
ated with a sacrifice for th^ dead, and the burial ol* 
the figure of Adonis. The identification of Tam- 
mnz with an idolatrous prophet, which has already 
been given in a quotation from Maimonides, who 
himself quotes from the Agriculture of the Na~ 
batheanSf has been recently revived by Pi of. Chwol- 
soii of St. Petei-sburg. The old Babylonian book 
was written, he maintains, by one Qftt’dmi, towards 
the end of the 14th centuiy B.C., and was trans- 
lated into Ai'abic by a descendant of the ancient Chal- 
deans, whose name was Ibii Washiyyah. Qfft'anii 
tells the same story of the prophet Tammuz as has 
already been given in the quotation from Kimchi. 
In the Taigiuii of Jonathan on Gen. viii. .5, “the 
tenth month is translated “ the month Tammuz.’* 

Ta'naoh. A slight variation of llie name T.A- 
ANACii (Josh. xxi. 25). 

Tanhu'meih. The father of Seraiah in the ’time 
of Gfedaliali (2 K. xxv. 23; Jer. xl. 8). 

Tanis, Jud. i. 10. [Zoan.] 

Ta'phath. The daugliter pf Solomon, who was 
man led to Ben-Abinadab (.1 K. iv. 11). 

Ta'phoiL. One of the cities in Judaea fortified 
by Bacchides (I Macc. ix. 50)^ It is probably the 
Beth-Tappuah of the Old Testament. 

Tappu'ah. 1. A city of Judah, in the district 
of the Shelelah, or lowland (Josh. xv. 34). It was 
no doubt situated on the lower slopes of the moun- 
tains of the N.W. jiortioii of Judah, about 12 miles 
W. of Jerusalem.— 2 A place on the boundary of 
the “children of Joseph” (Josh. xvi. 8, x\ii. 8). 
Its full name was pi obably* En-tappuah (xvii. 7). 
It natural to look for it somewhere to the 
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S.W. of Ndbluit in the zieighbourhood of the Wad^f 
Falaik, ♦ 

Tappa'ah. One of the sons of Hebron, of the 
tribe of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 43). It is doubtless the 
same as Beth-Tappuaii. 

TA^'ah, the Biuid of. A district named in 
the specification of the boundary between Ephtaim 
and Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 8). The name has not yet 
been met with at all in the centml district of Palestine. 

Ta’rah. A desert-station of the Isiaelites between 
Tahath and Mithcah (Hum. xxxiii. 27). 

Tar'alah. One of the towns in the allotment 
of Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 27). 

Tare’a. ’I'he same as TaJirea, the son of Micah 
(1 Chr. viii. 35). 

Tares. There can be little doubt that the it(dv\,a 
of the pal able (Mutt. xiii. 25) denote the weed 
called “ darnel ” {LoHum temulentum). The word 
used by the Evangelist is an Oriental, and not a 
Greek term. I'he darnel before it comes into ear 
is very similar in appearance 4o wheat ; hence the 
command that the zizania should be left to the 
hai’vest, lest while men plucked up the tares “ they 
should root up also the wheat with them.” Dr. 
Stanley, however, speaks of women aud children 
picking up from the wheat in the corn-fields of Sa- 
maria the tall green stalks, still called by the Arabs 
zuwan, “These stalks,” he continues, if sown 
designedly throughout the fields, would be iiise* 
parable from the wheat, from which, even when 
growing naturally and by chnuce, they aie at first 
sight hardly distinguishable.” The gmin-growers in 
Palestine believe that the zitwdn is meiely a de- 
generate wheat ; that in wet seasons the wheat turns 
to tares. 

Targfnms. [Versions, Chaldee.] 

Tar'pelites, the. A race of coTonists who were 
planted III the cities of Samaria after the Captivity 
of the northern kingdom of Israel (Ezr. iv. 9). 
They have not been ideetified with any certainty. 

Tax'shiflh. 1. Probably Tartessus. A city and 
emporium of the Phoenicians in the south of Spaih. 
The etymology is uncertain. With three excep- 
tions in the Book of Chronicles, the following aro 
references to all the passages in the Old Testa- 
ment, in which the Arord “ Tarshish ” occurs 
(Jon. i. 3, iv. 2 ; Gen. x. 4 ; 1 Chr. i. 7 ; Is. ii. 
16, xxiii. 1, 6, 10, 14, lx. 9, Ixvi. 19; Jer. x. 9; 
Ez. xxvii. 12, 25, xxxviii. 13; 1 K. x. 32, xxii 
48 [49] ; Ps. xlviii. 8, Ixvii. 10). On a review of 
these passages, it will be seen that not one of them 
furni.shes direct proof that Tart>hibh aud Tartessus 
weie the same cities. But their identity is rendered 
highly probable by the following circumstances. 

There is a very close similarity of name between 
them, Tartessus being merely 'farshish in the Ara- 
maic tbrra. 2ndly. There seems to have been a 
special relation between Tarshish aud Tyre, as there 
was at one time between Tartessus aud the Phoeni- 
cians. 3ixily. The articles which Tarshish is stated 
by the prophet Ezekiel (xxvii. 12) to have supplied 
to Tyre, are precisely such as we know tlirough 
classical writeis to have been productions of the 
Spanish Peninsula. In regard to tin, the titide of 
Tarshish in this metal is peculiaily significant, and 
taken in, conjunction with similarity of name and 
other circumstances already mentioned, is reason- 
ably con|iusive as to its identity with Tartessus. 
For even now the countries in Europe, or on the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea where tin is found 
are very few ; and in reference to^ancient times, it 
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would be difficult to name any sucli countries 
eiA^ept Iberia or Spain, Lu»itania, which was some- 
what less in extent than Poilug^il, and CornAvall in 
Great Britain. Now if the Phoenicians, for pur- 
poses of trade, I’eally made coasting voyages on the 
Atlantic Ocean as far as to Great Biitain, no em- 
|K)rium was more favourably situated for such 
voj’^ages than Tartessus. Subsequently, when Tyre 
lost its iudepei\|jienoe, the relation between it and 
Tai-shish was probably altered, and for a while, the 
exhortation of Isaiah xxiii. 10, may have been 
realised by the inhabitants passing through their 
land, free as a river. This independence of Tai-shish, 
combined with the overshadowing growth of the 
Carthaginian power, would explain why in after 
times the learned Jews do not seem to have known 
wheie Tarehish was. Thus, although in the Sep- 
tuagiut translation of the Pentateuch, the Hebrew 
word was as closely followed as it could be in 
Greek, the Septuagint translators of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel translate tlie word by “ Carthage and 
♦‘the Carthaginians** (Is. xxiii. 1, 10, 14; Ez. 
xxvii. 12, xxxviii. 13); and in the Targum of the 
Book of Kings and of Jeiemiuh, it is translated 
“Africa” (IK. x\ii. 48; .ler. x. 9). In one 
passage of the Septuagint (Is. ii. 10), and in othere 
of the Targum, the word is translated sea ; which 
rei;eives iqiparently some countenance from Jerome, 
in a note on Is. ii. 10, wheiem he states that the 
Hebiews lielieve that Tharsis is the name of the sea 
in their own language. And Josephus, misled, 
apparently, by the Septuagint translation of the 
Pentateuch, which he miteiuterpreted, regardful 
Tliarsis as Tarsus in Cilicia. In the absence of 
p<isitive proof, we may acquiesce in the statement 
of Strabo, that the river Baetis (now the Guadal- 
quivir) was fonnerly called Tartessus, that the city 
'J’artessus was situated between the two arms by 
which the river flowed into the sea, and that the 
adjoining country was cidlel Tartessis. But there 
were two other cities which some deemed to have 
been Tartessus; one, Gadir, or Gadira (Cadiz), and 
the other, Cavteia, in the Bay of Gibraltar.— 2. Il 
the Book of Chronicles is to be followed, theie 
would seem to have been a Turshisli, accessible 
from the Keii Sea, in addition to tlie Tarshisli of 
the south of Spain. Tims, with regard to thcshq)s 
ot Tu)*bhish, whicli Jehobhaphat caubcd to be con- 
structed at Eziou Geber on the Aelaniiic Gulf of 
the lied Sea (I K. xxii. 48), it is said iu the Chro- 
nicles (2 Chr. XX. 30) that tliey were made to go 
to Tarshish ; and in like manner the navy of sliiiis 
which ISolomon had previously made in Ezion Geber 
(1 K. IX. 28), is said iu the Chronicles (2 Chr. ix. 
21) to have gone to Tarshish with the servants of 
Hiram. It is not to be supposed that the author 
of these passages in the Chronicles contemplated a 
voyage to Tarshish iu the south of Spain by going 
round what has since been cjilled the Cape of Good 
Hope. The two alternatives from which selection 
should be made seem to bo, 1st, That there were 
ttoo emporia or districts calletl Tarshish, viz. one in 
tlie south of Sj)ain, and one in the Indian Ocean ; 
or, 2ndly, That the compiler of the Chronicles, mis- 
apprehending the expression “ships of Tai-shish,” 
suppo^ that they meant ships destined- to go to 
larshish; whereas, although this was the original 
meaning, the woi^s had come to sig,qify laig^ 
Phoenician ships, of a pailicuiai* size and descrip- 
tion, destiny for long voyages, just as in English 
/East Indianuu;;^” was a general name given to 
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vessels, some of which weie not intended to go tc 
India at all.'* The first alttnuative was adopted by 
Bochai't. The second, whi<ih was first suggested 
by Vitringa, has been adopted by the acutest Bi- 
blical critics of our own time. This alternative is in 
itself by far the most probable, and ought not to 
occasion anifc surprise. Although, however, the 
iwint to which the fleet of Solomon and Hiram 
went once in three years did not bear the name of 
Tarshish, the question heie arises of what that 
point wi\s, however it was called ? And the rea- 
sonable answer seems to be India, oi the Indian 
Islands. This is shown by the nature of the im- 
ports with which the fleet returned, which are spe- 
cifie^l as “ gold, silver, ivory, ajies, and peacocis ” 
(1 K, X. 22). The gold might possibly have been 
obtained from Africa, or from Ophir in Arabia, and 
the ivory and the npes might likewise have been 
imported from Africa ; but tlie peacocks point con- 
clusively, not ti^ Africa, but to India. There aie 
only two species known : both inhabit the continent 
and islands of India: so that the mention of tlie 
peacock seems to exclude the possibility of the voyage 
having been to Africa. The inference td‘be drawn 
from the im})ortatioii of peacocks is confirmed by 
the Hebrew name for 'the ape and the peacock. 
Neither of these names is of Hebiew, or even 
Shemitic, origin ; and each points to India. 'I’hus 
the Hebrew word lor aj^ is A'op/i, while the San- 
scrit word is ^api. Again, the Hebrew word for 
peacock is tfd7d, which cannot be e.xplained in He- 
biew, but is akin to to^a in the Tamil language, in 
which it is likewise capable of explanation. It is 
only to bo added, that theie are not sullicient data 
for detenniiiiijg what Nveie the ports iu India or 
the Indimi Ihlunds which weie reached by the fleet 
of Hiram and Solonioii. Sir Emerson 'rennent has 
made a suggestion of Point de Galle, in Ceylon. 
But however reasonable this suggestion may be, it 
can only be received as a pure conjecture. 

Tax'sus. The chief town of Cilicia, ‘‘ no mean 
city” in other res|>ects, but illustrious to all time 
as the biithplace and early lesideiice of the Ajiostle 
Paul (Acts ix. 11, xxi. 39, xxii. 3). E\eu in the 
tlourishing period of Greek history it wits a city of 
some consideiable consequence. After Alexander’s 
I’oiiquests had swept ihis» way, and the Seleucid 
kingdom w.is established at Antioch, Tarsus usually 
belonged to that kingdom, though for a time it was 
under the Ptolemies. In the Ci\il Wars of Rome it 
t<H)k Caesar’s side, and on the occasion of a visit from 
him had its name chanued to Juliopolis. Augustus 
made it a ** free city.” It w as i euowiied as a place ol 
education under the eaily Roman emjierors. 8tiabo 
compares it in this lespect to Athens and Alexandria. 
Tarsus also was a place of much commerce, it was 
situated in a wilil and fertile jdain on tlie banks of 
the Cydnus. No ruins of any importance remain. 

Tar'tak. One of the gods of the Avite, or 
Avvite, colonists of Samaria (2 K. xvii. 31), Ac- 
coixling to Rabbinical tradition, Taitak is said to 
Imve been woishi;^>ed under tin; fonn of an ass. 

A Pei-sittu or Pehlvi origin lias been suggested for 
the name, according to which it signifies either “ in- 
tense daikness,” or “ hero of d»u kness,** oi* the 
nderworld, and so perhaps some planet of ill-luck 
as Saturn or Mai’s. 

Tar'tan, which occurs only in 2 K. xviii. 17, 
and Is. XX. 1, has been generally regarded as a 
propel' name. Rcceuv discoveries make it probable 
tlmt iu Tartan, as in Rabsaris and Kabshukeh 
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we have not a proper name at all, but a title oi 
official designation, like Phamoh or Snrena. Th< 
Assyrian Tartan is a general, or commander-in* 
chief. 

Tatnal, Satrap of the province west of the £u< 
phrates in tlie time of Darius Hystaspis (fclzr. v. 
3, G, vi. 6, 13). Tlie name is tlmught to be 
Pei sian. • 

Taverns, the three. [Three Taverns.] 

Taxes. 1. Under the Judges, according to the 
theocratic government contemplated by the law, 
the only payments incumbent upon the people as of 
I^rmanent obligation were the Tithes, the First 
Fruits, the Kedemption-money of the fii-st- 
born, and other offerings as belonging to special 
occasions. The payment each Israelite of the 
half-shekel as “ atonement-money,*’ for the service 
of the tabernacle, on taking the census of the people 
(Ex. XXX. 13), does not appear to have had the 
character of a recurring tax, but to have been 
supplementary to the free-will-offerings of Ex. 
XXV. 1-7, levied for the one purpose of the con- 
struction of the sacred tent. In later times, 
indeed, after the raturn from Babylon, thera was 
an annual payment for inaint^iining the fabric and 
services of the Temple; but the fiict that this 
begins by the voluntary compact to jm* one-third 
of a shekel (Neh. x. 32) shows that till then there 
was no such payment recognised as necessary. A 
little later the third became a half, and under the 
name of the didrachna (Matt. xvii. 24) was paid 
by every Jew, in whatever part of the woild he 
might be living.— II. TJie kingdom, with its cen- 
trali.sed government and gi^iater magnificence, in- 
volved, of course, a larger expenditure, and there- 
foie a heavier taxation. The chief burdens appear 
to have been; (1) A tithe of the jiroduce both of 
the soil and of live stock ^(1 Sam. yiii. 15, 17). 
(2) Forced military service for a mouth every year 
(1 Sam. viii. 12; 1 K. ix. 22; 1 Chr. xxvii. 1). 
(3j Gifts to the king (I Sam. x. 27, xvi. 20, xvii. 
18). (4) Import duties (I K. x. 15). (5) The 

monopoly of certain biauches of commerce (I K. 
ix. 28, xxii, 48, x. 28, 29). (6) The appropiia- 

tion to the king’s use of the early ciop of hay (Am. 
vii. 1). At times, too, in the hi.*>tory of both the 
kingdoms there were speciifl burdens., A tribute 
of 50 shekels a head had to be paid by Meiiahetn to 
the A-ssyriau king (2 K. xv. 20), and undei his 
successor lloshca thi^ assumed the fotm of an animal 
tribute (2 K. xvii. 4).— III. Uuder the IVisian 
empire, the taxes paid by the .Jews were, in their 
broad outlines, the same in kind as those of other 
subject races. The financial system which gained 
lor Darius llysta.‘'pis the name of the * shopkeeper 
king” involved the payment by each satrap of a 
fixed sura as the tribute due from his province. In 
Judaea, as in other provinces, the inhabitants had 
to provide in kind for the maintenance of the go- 
vernor’s household, besides a money-payment of 40 
shekels a day (Neh. v. 14, 15). In Ezr. iv. 13, 
20, vii. 24, we get a formal jnumeiation of tlte 
three gieat branches of the revenue. The influence 
of Ezra secured for the whole ecclesiastical order, 
fioiiT the priesU down to the Nethinim, an immun- 
ity fiom all three (Ezr. vii. 24); but the burden 
pj-essed heavily on the great Uxly of* the people.— 
IV. Under the Egyptian and Syiian kings the taxes 
paid by the Jews became yet heavier. ITie “ farm- 
ing** system of finance wals? adopted in its worst 
tbrin. *The taxes were put up to auction. The 
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contract sum for those of PhoenicMi Judaea, Sa* 
maiia, had been estimated at about 800Q taleuft. 
An vQscrupulous adventurar would bid double that 
sum, and would then go dowu to the proTinee, and 
by violence and ci-uelty, like of Tnrkiid) or 
Hindoo oollectoi's, squeeze out a large margin of 
profit for himself.— V. The piessura of Roman tax- 
ation, if not absolutely heavier, was probidily more 
galling, as being more thorough ^id systematic, 
more distinctively a mark of bondage. The captura 
of Jerusalem by Pompey was followed immediately 
by the imposition of a tribute,* and within a slioi't 
time the sum thus taken from the rasources of the 
country amounted to 10,000*talefits. When Judaea 
became formally a Itoman province, the whole 
financial system of the Empira came as a natural 
consequence. *I’he taxes were systematically farmed, 
tmd the publicans appeared as a new cui'se to tl>c 
country. The Poitoria were levied at harbours, 
piers, and the gates of cities (Matt, xvii, 24 ; Rom. 
xiii. 7). In addition to this ^thera was the poll- 
tax paid by every Jew, and looked upon, for that 
reason, as the special badge of servitude. United 
with this, as })art of the same sy&lem, there was 
also, in all probability, a property-tax of some kind. 
In addition to these general taxes, the inhabitaiita 
of Jerusalem were subject to a special houM-dwty 
about this peiiod. • . 

Taxing. I. The English word conveys to us 
dMinctly the notion of a tax or tribute actually 
‘evieil, but it appears to have been used in the IGtn 
century for the simple assessment of a subsidy uih>d 
the property of a given county, or the registration 
of tin* fieople for the piirpo.se of a poll-tax. The 
word itiroypa<p>ii by itself leaves the question whe^ 
th«M* the returns ma<Je weie of iwpuli^tiou oi* propeity 
undetermined. In either ciise “ Census ** would have 
seemed the mast natural Latin equivalent.— II. Two 
ili.stiuct registrations, or taxings, are mentioned in 
the N. T., both of then? by St. Luke. The fii-st is 
said to have been the result of an edict of the eni- 
IHjror Augustus, that “ all the world (i. e, the Ho- 
man empire) should be ta.\e(i’* (Luke ii. 1), and is 
connected by the Evamjolist with the name of Cy- 
remus, or Quirinus. The second, and more im- 
portant (Acts V. 37), is distinctly associated, in 
point of time, with the revolt of Judas of Galilee. 
The account of Josephus brings together the two 
names which St. Luke keeps distinct, with an in- 
terval of several years between them.— III. 'fhere 
am, however, some other questions connected with 
the statenuMit of Luke ii. 1-3, which call for some 
notice, (1.) 'I'lie truth of the statement has been 
que.stioneil by Stiauss and De Wette, and others, on 
the giound that neither Josephus nor any other 
contempoiary writer mentions a census extending 
over the whole einpiie at this peiiod (a.U.C. 750). 
'2.) I’alcstine, it is urged further, was, at tills 
time, an independent kingdom under Herod, and 
herafore would not have come under the operation 
>f an imjierial edict. (3.) If such a measure, in- 
volving the recognition of Roman sovereignty, had 
lieeu attempted under Herod, it would have roused 
>he same resistance as the undisputed census under 
'Quirinus did at a later period. (4.) The statement of 
>t, Luke»that “ all went to be taxed, every one into 
his own city,” is said to be inconsistent with the 
ules of the Roman census, which took cognizance 
if the place of residence only, not of the place of 
l>ii*th. (5.) Neither in the Jewish nor the Roman 
;»;nsus would it have been nccessa.:)^ for the wife to. 
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travel with her husband in order to appear peiaon* 
nlfy befoi^ the registmr. (i.) But it must be re- 
membered that our history of this portion of, the 
reign of Augustas is defective. Tacitus begins his 
Annals with the emperor’s death. Suetonius is 
gossiping, inaccurate, and ill-arranged. Dion Cassi us 
leaves a gap from a.u.C. 748 to 756, with hardly 
any inddents. Josephus does not profess to give a 
history of the ^pire. It might ea.sily be that a 
general census, circ. A.U.O. 749-750, should remain 
unrecoi'ded by them. There is, however, some evid- 
ence, more or less'cimumstantial, in confirmation 
of St. Luke’s statement. (1.) Tiie inference drawn 
from the silence of historians may be legitimately 
m*‘t by an infei'ence drawn from the silence of ob- 
jectors. It never ot^urred to Celsus, or I.ucian, or 
Porphyjy, questioning all that they could in the 
Gospel histoiy, to question this. (2.) A remark- 
able passage in Suidas mentions a census, agieeing, 
in some respects, with that of St. Luke. (3.) Ter- 
tullian appeals to the returns of the census for 
Syria undei* Sentius Satumhius as accessible to all 
who cared to search them, and provug the birth of 
Jesus in the ^ity of David. (4.) (jict>well has 
pointed to some cii'cumstances roentiojied by Jo- 
sephus in the last year of Herod’s life, which imply 
some special action of the Roman government in 
Syria, tlifr nature of which the historian carelessly 
or deliberately suppresses, (ii.) The second ob- 
jection admits of as satisfactoiy an answer. The 
statistical document already refen ed to included 
subject-kingdoms and allies, no less than the pro- 
vinces. If Augustus had any desiie to know the 
resouices of Judaea, the position of Herod made 
him neither willing nor able to resist, (iii.) We 
need not woiide^ that the measure should have been 
carrieil into eflect without any popular outbreak. It 
WiiH a leturn of the population only, not a valuation 
of property ; there was no immediate Uixation as 
the coiiheciuence. (iv.) ’Wie alleged inconsistency 
of what St. Luke narrates is jaecisely what might 
be expected under the known circum.stances of the 
case. The census, though Roman in origin, was 
effected by Jewish instrumentality, and in harmony 
theiefoie with Jewish customs, (v.) Tlie last ob- 
jection as to tlie presence of the Virgin, where nei- 
ther Jewish nor Roman piactice would have re- 
quired it, is perhaps the most frivolous and vexatious 
of all. If Mary were herself of the house and 
lineage of David, there may have been .special rea- 
sons tor her appearance at Bethlehem. In any case 
the Scriptuie narrative is consistent with itself. 

Te'baJl. Eldest of the sons of Nahor, by his con- 
cubine Reiimah iGen. xxii. 24). 

Tebali'fl&i. Thiid son of Hosah of the childien 
of Werari (1 Chr. xxvi. 11). 

Teb'eth. [Month.] 

Tehin'nah. The father or founder of Ir-Nahosh, 
the city of Nahash, and son of Esliton (1 Chr. iv. 12). 

Teii-tree. [Oak.] 

Teko'a and Tekoui) a town in the ti'ibe of 
Judah (2 Chr. xi. 6), on the range of hills which 
rise near Hebron, and stretch eastward towards the 
Dead Sea. Jerome says that Tekoa was six Roman 
miles from Bethlehem, and that as he wrote he had 
that village daily before his eyes. In his^Onor/tas- 
ticon he represents Tekoa as nine miles only from 
Jerusalem ; but elsewhere he agrees with Eusebius 
in making the distance twelve miles. It is not 
enumerate in the Hebrew catalogue of towns in 
.Judith (Jo.sh. xifii 49), but is inserted in that passage 
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of the Septuagiiit. The “wise woman” whom 
Joab employed to effect a reconciliation between 
David and Alisalom was obtained from this place 
(2 Sara. xiv. 2). Hera also, Ira, the son of Ikkesh, 
one of David’s thirty, “ the mighty men,” was born, 
and was called on that account ‘‘the Tekoite” 
(2 Sam. xxiik 26). It was one of the plaoes which 
Keboboam ibitiHed, at the beginning of his leign, as 
a defence against invasion fiom the south (2 Chr. 
xi. 6). Some of the people from Tekoa took part 
in building the walls of Jerusalem, after the return 
from the Captivity (Neh. iii. 5, 27). In Jer, vi. 
1, the prophet exclaims, “Blow the trumpet in 
Tekoa and set up a sign of fire in Beth-Haccerem.” 
But Tekoa is chiefiy memorable as the birthplace 
of the prophet Amos fAmos vii. 14). Tekoa is 
known still a.H TeWa^ and, though it lies somewhat 
aside from the ordinary route, has been visited and 
de.scribed by several recent travel ler.s. Its distance 
from Belt Tjahn agrees piei'i.sely with that assigned 
by the early writers as the disfance between Tekoa 
and Bethlehem. It is within sight also of the 
“ Frank Mountain,” beyond question t^e famous 
Herodium, or site of Herod’s Castle, which Josephus 
represents .is near the ancient Tekoa. It lies on nn 
elevated hill, which spreads itself out into an irre- 
gular plain of moderate extent. Various ruins 
exist at I'ekon, such as the walls of houses, cisterns, 
broken columns, and heaps of build ing- stones. Some 
of these stones h-ive the so-called “ bevelled ” edges 
which are sup{)osetl to show a Hebrew origin. Near 
Tek&'ay among the same mountains, on the brink 
of a frightful precijMce, are the ruins of h'hiireitun^ 
possibly a corruption oJKerioth (Josli. xv. 25), and 
in that case perhaps the birthplace of Jiulas the 
traitor, who ^^as thence called Iscariot, i. e, “ man 
of Kerioth.” High up from the bottom of the 
ravine is an opening ii^the face of the rocks whicli 
leads* into an immense subterranean labyrinth, 
which many sujipose may have been the Cave of 
A<lullam. One of the gates of Jerusalem in Chris- 
tian times seems to have borne the name of Tekoa. 

Teko'a. A name occurring in the genealogies of 
Judali (1 Clir. ii. 24, iv. 5),' as the son of Ashur. 
Thei e is little doubt that the town of Tekoa is meant. 

Teko'ite, the. Ira ben-Ikkesh, one of David’s 
warriors, is thus de^fgnated (2 Sam. xxiii, 26 ; 
1 Chr. xi. 28, xxvii. 9). The common pople 
among THK Tekoitjcs displayed great activity in 
the repail 8 of the wall of Jerusalem under Nehe- 
miah (Neh. iii. 5, 27). 

Tel-a'bib was probably a city of Cbaldaea or 
Babylonia, not of Up|ier Mesopotamia, as generally 
imagined (Ez. iii. 15). The whole scene of Ezekiel’s 
preaching and visions seems to have been Ch.aldaea 
Proper ; and the river Chebar, as already observed, 
was not the A'Aaftowr, but a branch of the Eu- 
phrates. 

Te'lah. A descendant of Ephraim, and ancestoi 
of Jo>huu (1 Chr. vii. 25). 

TePaiin. The place at which Saul collected ar d 
fluuibered his foitks before his attack on Amalek 
( 1 Sam. XV. 4, only), it may be identical with 
Telem. On the other hand the reading of the 
LXX. in 1 Sam. xv. 4 — viz. Gilgal, is remarkable ; 
and is almost sufficient to induce the belief that in 
this case the LXX. and Josephus have preserved the 
right name, and that instead of Telaim we should, 
with them, read Gilgiil. The Targum rendera it 
“ lambs of the Paswver,” according to a curious 
fancy, mentioned elsewhere iii the Jewish boi»kf, 
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dint the nrmy met at thri ftwsover, and that the 
seiiHus was taken by counting the lambs. 

Tdaj'Kur is mentioned in 2 K. xix. 12, and in 
Is. xxxvn. 12 as a city inhabited by “ the children 
of likien,*' which had been conquer^, and was held 
in the time of Sennacherib by the Assyi'ians. In 
both it is connected with Gozan (Gauxanitis), Haran 
^Canhae, now ATarran), and Rezeph Q:he Razappa 
of the Assyrian Inscriptions), all ofwhi^h belong to 
the hill country above the Upper Mesopotaniiaii 
plain. Telassar, the chief city of a tribe known as 
the Beni Eden^ must have been in Western Mesopo- 
tamia, in the neighbourhood of Harran and Ortii. 

Tel'em. One of the cities in the extreme south 
of Judah (Josh. xv. 24). It occurs between Ziph 
and Bealoth : but has not been identified. The name 
Dknlldm is found in Van ^ Velde's map, attached 
to a district immediately to tl»e north of the Kvhhet 
el-Baul, south of el MUh and Ar'arah — a position 
very suitable. 

Tel'em. A porter or doorkeeper of the Temple 
in the time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 24). He is probably 
the same as Talmon in Neh. xii. 25. 

Tel-Har'ea, or Tel-Har’eslui) one of the Baby- 
lonian tow^s, or villages, mentioned in Ezr. ii. 59 ; 
Nell. vii. 61. It was probably in the low country 
near the sea, in the neighbourhood of Tel-Melah and 
Cherub ; but we cannot ideiilify it with any known 
site. 

Tel-Melah is joined with Tel Harsa and Cherub 
in the two pivs‘'ages already cited under Tel-Haksa. 
It IS perhaps the Thelme of Ptolemy (v. 20). 

Te'ma. The ninth son of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 1.5 ; 
1 Chr. i. 30); whence the tribe called after him, 
mentioned in Job vi. 19 ;'Jer. xxv. 23, and also the 
land occupied by this tribe xxi, 13, 14). The 
name is identified satisfactorily witli Teyma, a small 
town on the confine.s of Syria, lietwceift it and Wadi-1- 
Kuri, on the road of the Damasc.us pilgrim-caravan. 
It is ill the neighiinurhoofl of Doornat-el-Jendel, 
which agrees etymologically and by tiadition with 
the Ishmaelite Dumaii, and the country of Keydai, 
or Kedar. 

Te'man. 1. A son of Kliphaz, son of lisau by 
Adah (Gen. xxxvi. 11, 15, 42 ; 1 Chr. i. 36, 53).— 
2. A country, and probably a city, named after the 
Edomite pliy larch, or from which the phylaich took 
his name. The Hebrew sigralics “ sopth,** &c. (see 
Job ix. 9 ; Is. xliii. 6) ; and it is probable that the 
jind of Teman was a southern poition of the land 
of Edom, or, in a wider that of the son.H of 

ne East, the Beni-kedem. Teman is mentioncil in 
five places by the Prophets, in four of which it is 
connected with Edom, and in two with Dedan ( Jer. 
xlix. 7, 8; Ez. xxv. 13). In common with most 
Edomite names, 'feman .appears to have Ijcen lost. 
Eusebius and Jerome mention Teman as a town in 
their day distant 15 miles from Petra, and a Ro- 
man post. The identification of the existing Maan 
with this Teman may be geographically correct, but 
it cannot rest on etymological grounds. The geu- 
tihc noun of Teman is tenidni (Job ii. 11, xxii. I ), 
and Elipliaz the Temanite was <ye of the wise mevi 
of Edom. The gen. n. occurs also in Gen. xxxvi. 
34, where the land of Temani is mentioned. 

Te'mani. [Teman.] 

Te'maiiite. [Teman.] 

To'xnoxii. Son of Ashur, the father of Tekoa, by 
his wite Naarah (1 Chr. iv. 6). 

Temple. There is perhaps no building of the 
ancient world which has exciAd so much attention 
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since the time of its destniction as the Temple 
which Solomon built at Jerusalem, and its successor 
as i-ebuilt by Herod. Its spoiht were considemd 
worthy of forming the principal illustration of one 
of the most beautiful of Roman triumphal arches, 
and Justinian’s highest ai'chitcctui'al ambition was 
that he might surpass, it. Throughout the middle 
ages it infiuenced to a considerable degi-eethe forma 
of Christian churches, and its peculiarities were the 
watchwords and ml lying-points of all associations 
of builders. When the French expRiition to Egypt, 
in the first years of this century, had made the 
world familiar with the wonderful architectural 
remains of that country, every one jumped to the 
conclusion that Solomon’s T|fmple must have been 
designed after an Egyptian model. The Assyrian 
discoveries of Botta and Layard have within the 
last twenty years given an entirely new direction 
to the researches of the restorers. Unfortunately, 
however, no Assyrian temple has yet been exhumed 
ofanatuie to tbiw much light on this subject, 
and we aie still forced to have^ recourse to the Inter 
buildings at Persepolis, or to general deductions fi-om 
tlie style of the nearly contemporary secular build- 
ings at Nineveh and elsewhere, for such illustrations 
as are available. Before pioceedin§, however, to 
investigate the arrangements of the Temple, it is 
indispensable fii*st carefully to determine those of 
the 'rahernacle which Moses caused to be Elected in 
the Desert of Sinai immediately after the promulga- , 
tion of the Raw from that mountain. 

Taukunacle. — The wiitten authorities for the 
restoiation of the Tabernacle are, first, the detailed 
account to be found in tlie 26th chapter of Exodus, 
and repeated in the 36th, verses 8 to 38, without 
any variation beyond the slightest possible abridge- 
ment. Secondly, the account given of the building 
by Josephus (^A7iL »ii. 6), which is So nearly a repe- 
tition of the account found in the Bible that we 
may feel assured tlmt he had no really important 
authority before him exiypt the one which is equally 
accessible to us. The additional indications con- 
tained in the Talmud and in Philo are so few and 
indistinct, that they piactically add nothing to our 
knowledge. Outer Enclosure , — The couit of the 
Tabernacle was surrounded by canvas screens. Those 
of the Tabernacle were 5 cubits in height, and sup- 
porteii by pillars of brass 5 cubits apart, to which 
the curtains were attached by hooks and fillets of 
silver (Ex. xxvii. 9, &c.). This eudosiire was only 
bioken on the eastern side by the entraiu e, which 
was 20 cubits wide, and closed by curtains of fine 
twined linen wiouglit with needlework, and of the 
most goigeoiis colours. The space enclosed within 
these screens was a double sqiiaie, 50 cubits, or 
75 feet north and south, and lOO cubits or 150 ft. 
east and west. In the outer or eastern half was 
placed the altar of burnt-oU’erings, described in Ex. 
xxvii. 1-8, and between it and the Tabernacle the 
laver, at which the priests washed their hands and 
feet on entering the Temple. In the square towaixls 
the west was situated tlie 'Femple or Tabernacle 
itself. The dimensions in plan of this structure 
are easily ascertained. Josephus istates them as 
30 cubits long by 10 broad, or 45 feet by 15, and 
the Bible is scarcely h>8S distinct, as it says that 
the north and south walls were each composed q{ 
twenty upiight boards (Ex. xxvi. 15, &c,), each 
board one, cubit and a half in width, and at tho 
west end there were six boards equal to 9 cubits, 
which, with the angle boards or posts, made up the 
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1^ €ttbtt8 of Josephus. Earh of these boartls was 



A iti 20 30 <10 50 Cubits. 


io so .30 40 50 60 70 7SFeet. 

Plan of *tho Outwr Court of the Tnbeninclo. • 

Both authorities agree that there were five bars 
for each side, but a little difiiculty arises from 
the Bible describing (ver. 28) a middle bar which 
reached from end to end. As we shall presently 
see, this biir was probably applied to a totally dlt- 
ferent puiTpose, and we may therefore asvsume for 
the present that Josephus* description of the motie 
in which they were applied is the correct one: — 
“ Eveiy one/' he says {Ant, iii. 6, §3), ** of the 
pillars or bmrds had a ring of gold affixed to its 
front outwards, into which were inserted bars gilt 
with gold, each of them 5 cubits long, and these 
bound together the boards; the head of one bar 
running into another after the manner of one tenon 
inserted into another. But for the wall behind 
there was only one bar that went through all the 
boards, into which one of the ends of the bai-s on 
both tides was inserted." ^ 8o far, thewibre, every- 
thing seems ceidain and 'easily understood. The 
■Tubeniacle was an oblong lectanguiar structure. 
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30 cubits long by 10 broad, open at the enstero 
end, and divided internally into two apartments. 
The Holy of Holies, into which no one entered — ^not 
even the High-priest, except on -veiy extraordinary 
occasions — was a cube, 10 cubits square in plan, and 
10 cubits high to the top of the wall. In this was 
placed the Mercy-seat, suimounted by the cherub ira, 
and on it waf placed the Ark containing the tables 
of tjie Law.* In front of these was an outer cham- 
ber, called the Holy Place— 20 cubits long by 10 
broad, and 10 high, appropriated to the use of the 
priests. In it were placed the golden candlestick 
on one side, the table of shew-bread opposite, and 
between them in the centre the altar of incense. 
The loof of the Taberaacle was foi-med by 3, or 
mther 4, sets of curtains, the dimensions of two ot 
which are given with gtfint minuteness both in the 
Bible and by Josephus. The innermost (Ex. xxvi. 
l,&c.), of fine twined linen according to our trans- 
lation (Josephus calls them wool), were ten in 
number, each 4 cubits wide mid 28 cubits long. 
These were of various colours, and ornamented with 
cherubim of “ cunning work.*' Five of these were 
sewn together so as to foj'm Imger curtains, each 
20 cubits by 28, and these two again vfere joined 
together, when used, by fifty gold buckles or clasps. 
Above these were placed curtains of goats’ hair, 
each 4 cubits wide by 30 cubits long, but eleven in 
number; these were also sewn together, six into 
one curtjvin,aiid five into the other, and, when used, 
were likewise joined together by fifty gold buckles. 
Over these again was thrown a curtain of ranis’ 
skins with the wool on, dyed red, and a fourth 
covering is also specified as being of badgeiV skins, 
so named in the A. V., bnt which probably really 
consisted of seal-skins. * This did not of course cover 
the rams* skins, but most probably was only useil 
as a coping or 'ridge piece to protect the junction ot 
the two curtains of rams’ skins which were laid on 
each slope of the roof,' and probably only lac«i to- 
gether at the top. The question which has hitherto 
proved a stuinblingblock to restorei's is, to know 
how these curtains were applied as a coveiing to 
the Tabernacle. The solution of the ditficulty np- 
pars singularly obvious. It is simply, that the 
tent had a ridge, as all tents have had from the days 
of Moses down to the present day ; and we have 
also very little difficulty in jiredicnting that the 
angle formed by the two sides of the roof at the 
ri(lge was a right angle — not because it is a l eason- 
able and usual angle for such a roof, and one that 
would most likely be adopted in so regular a build- 
ing, but because its adoption reduces to harmony 
the only abnormal measurement in the whole build- 
ing. It is now easy to explain all the other diffi- 
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ciilties which have met previous re^torei’s. Knst. 
The Holy of Holies was divided from the Holy Phice 
by a screen ot'four pillars supporting curtains which 
no one was allowed to pass. But, strange to say, 
in the entmnee there were fioe pillars in a similar 
space. Now, no one would put a pillar in the 
centie of an entmnee without a motive; but the 
moment u ridge is assumed it becomes indispen- 
sable. It may be assumed that all the live pillars 
were spaced within tlie 'limits of the 10 cubits ol‘ 
the breadth of the Taljernadfe, viz. one in thecentio, 
two oppohite the two ends of the wails, and the 
other two between them ; but the probabilities are 
so infinitely gi eater that those two last weie beyond 
those at the angles of the" tent, that it is hardly 
worth while considering the fust hypothesis. By 
the one heie a<lopted the pillars in front would, 
like everything else, be spaced exactly 5 cubit^ apait. 
Secondly. Josejdiiis twice asserts that the Talier- 
nacle was divided into three paits, though he speci- 
fies only two — the Adytum and the Pronaos. The 
thiid was of course the porch, 5 cubits deep, which 
stretched across the width tf the house. Thirdly. 
In speaking of the westeni end, the Bible alway.s 
uses the plural, as if there weie two sides there. 
There was, of course, at least one pillar in the 
centie beyond the wall, — there may have been five, 
—so that there practically were two sides there. 
Fourthly. We now understand why there are 10 
breadths in the under curtains and 11 in the ujtper. 
It was that they might break joint — in other word.s, 
that the seam of the one, and especially the great 
joining of the two divisions, might be over the 
centre of the lower curtain, so as to prevent the 
rain penetrating through the joints. It may also 
be remarked that, as the two cubits which were in 
excess at the west hung at an angle, the depth of] 
fringe would be practically ab^t the same as on 
the sides. 

Solomon's Temple.— It was David who fimt 
proposed to replace the Tabernacle by a more pr- 
mauent building, but was forbidden for the rea^ons 
assigned by tjie prophet Nathan (2 Sam. vii. 5, &c,), 
and though he collected materials and made ar- 
i-angements, the execution of the task was left for 
his son Solomon. He, with Ae a.ssi.stance of Hiram 


king of Tyre, commenced this gi eat *undei taking in 
' the tbiirth year of his reign, and completed it in 
seven years, about 1005 U.C. nocui'ding to the re- 
ceived chi onology. On comparing the 'IJemple, .ns 
described in 1 Kings vi. anrl 2 Chronicles ii, and by 
Josephus vii. 3, with the 'fabernacle, as just ex- 
plained, the first thing that strikes us is that all tho 
arrangements were identical, and the dimensions of 
every part exactly double Uiose of the preceding 



Flan of Solomon’i Temple, ehuwini; the diepoiitioa of tha chamben 
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structure. Thus tho Holy of Holies in the Taber- 
nacle was a cube, 10 cubits each way; iu the 
Temple it was 20 cubits. The Holy Place or 
outer hall was 10 cubits ide by 20 long and 10 
high in ,the Tabernacle, In the Temple all these 
dimensions were exactly double. The porch in the 
Tabenmcli was 5 cubits deep, in Hie temple 10; 
its width in both instances being the width of the 
house. The chambers round the House and the 
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Taberiincle were each 5 cubita wule on the ground- 
floor, the difference being that* in the Temple the 
two wails taken together made ' np a thickness of 
5 cubits, thus making 10 cubits for the chambers. 
Taking all these parts together, the gi*ound*-plan of 
the Temple measuied 80 cubits by 40 ; that of the 
Tabeniaole was 40 by 20 ; and what is more striking 
than even this, is that though the walls were 10 
cubits high in the one and 20 cubits in the other, 
the whole height of the Tabernacle was 15, that 
of the Temple ^0 cubits; the one I'oof rising 5, 
'he other 10 cubits above the height of the iiiteriml 
walls. So tar as the dimensions above quoted are 
concerned, everything is as clear and as cei*tain as 
anything that can be ]^*edicated of any building of 
which no remains exist; but beyond this there are 
oei*t}iin minor problems by no meiuis so easy to 
resolve, but foitunately they are of much less im- 
portonce. The first is the Height . — That given in 
1 K. vi. 2— of 30 cubits — is so reasonable in pro- 
portion to the other dimensions, that the matter 
might bo allowed to^ rest there were it not for the 
assertion (2 Chr. iii. 4) that the height, though 
apparently only of the poich, was 120 cubits =180 
feet. Both Joseplius and the Talmud persistently 
assert that tlTbre was a superstructure on the 
Temple equal in height to the lower part, and the 
total height they, in accordance with the Book of 
Chronicle, call 120 cubits or 180 feet. In looking 
through the monuments of antiquity for something 
to suggest what this miglit be, the only tiling that 
occurs is the platform or Talar that existed on the 
roofs of the I'alace Temples at Peisepolis. Jachin 
and Boai , — Theie are no features connected with 
the Temple of Solomon wliich have given rise to so 
much controversy, or been so difficult to expliiiii, 
as tiie form of the two pillais of bnuss whicii were 
set up in the pojch of the house. It has even been 
8uplX)^ed tliat they were not pillai*s in the ordinary 
sense of the term, but obelisks ; for this, however, 
there does not api>ear to he any authority. Ae- 
coniing to I K. vii. 15 et seq.^ the pillais weie 18 
cubits high and 12 in circumfeience, with aqatals 
five cubits in height. Above this was (ver. 19) 
another member, called also chapiter of lily-work, 
four cubits in height, but whicli from the second 
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mention of it in ver. 22 seems more probably to 
have been an entablature, which is necessm^ to 
complete the order. As these members make out 
27 cubits, leaving 3 cubits or 4) feet for the slope 
of the roof, the whole design seems reasonable and 
propel*. If this conjecture is correct, we have no 
great difficulty m suggesting that the lily-work 
must, have t><Mn something like the Pempolitan 
cornice, whiph is probably nearer in style to that 
of the buildings at .Tei usalem than anything else we 
know of. Internal Supports . — The existence of 
these two pillars in the poreh suggests an inquiry 
which has hitherto been entirely overlooked : Were 
there any pillam in the interior of the Temple ? If 
they were introduced at all, there must have been 
four in the sanctuary and ten in the hall, not 
necessarily equally space^» in n transverse direction, 
but probably standing 6 cubits from the walls, 
leaving a centre aisle of 8 cubits. The question, 
in fact, is very much the same that met us in dis- 
cussing the construction of the Tabernacle. No 
internal supports to the roofs of either of these 
buildings are mentioned anywhere. But the diffi- 
culties of construction without them would have 
been so enormous, and their intioductiou so usual 
and so entirely unobjectionable, that we can hardly 
understand their not being employed. Chambers, 
— The only other feature which remains to be no- 
ticed is the application of three tiers of small cham- 
bers to the walls of the Temple externally on all 
sides, except that of the entrance. Though not ex- 
pressly so stated, these wei’e a sort of monastery, 
appropriated to the residence of the priests who 
were either permanently or in turn devoted to the 
service of the Temple, The lowest story was only 
5 cubits in width, the next 6, and the upjier 7, 
allowing an off>et of 1 cubit on the side of the 
'Poinple, or of 3 inches on each side, on which the 
flooring joists rested, so as not to cut into llie walls 
of the 'I’emple, It is, again, only at Pei sepolis that 
we find anything at all analogous to this; in the 
Palace of Darius we find a similar range on either 
hand. Outer Court . — The enelo.Mire of the Temple 
consisted, according to the Bible (1 K. vi. 36b a 
low wall of three courses of stones and a row of 
cedar beams, both jiiobably highly ornamented. As 
it is more than probalile that the same duplication 
of dimensions took platy* in this as in all the other 
fiKitures of the Tabernacle, we may safely assume 
that it was 10 cubits, or 15 feet, in height, and 
almost certainly 100 cubits north and south, and 
200 east and west. There is no mention in the 
Bible of any porticoes or gateways or any arahi- 
tectural ornaments of tliis enclosure. 

Temple op ZEUuniiAnKL. — We have very few 
particulars regaixling the Temple which the Jews 
erected aft»*r their return from the Captivity (cir. 
,520 n.c.), and no description that would enable us 
to realize its appearance. But there are some di- 
mensions given in the Bible and elsewheie which 
are extremely interesting as affording jioints of com- 
parison between it and the Temples which preceded 
i^ or were elected after it. I’he first and most au- 
thentic are those given in the Book of Ezra (vi. 3), 
when quoting the decree of Cyrus, wherain it is 
said, Let the house be builded, the place whera 
they offered sacrifices, and let the foundations thereof 
be strongly laid ; ^e height thereof threescore 
cubits, and the breadth thereof thi*eescore cubits, 
with three rows of gi*eat stones and a row of new 
timber.’* Josephus q^ otes this passage almost liter- 
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iOy, Imt in doirg so enables ns with certaintT to , were practically rery far ioiertor to those of the 
tnuielate the woid here called jRow as “Story**— j Heathen. Even that of Esm is not larger tlian^ 
as indeed the sense would lead us to infer. The average parish church of the last century— Solo* 
other dimensions of 60 cubits in breadth, is 20 mon's was smaller. It was the lavish display of 
jubits ill excess of that of ISolomon’s Temple, but the precious metals, the elaboration of caiTed oina* 
there is no reason to doubt its correctness, for we meut, an<i the beauty of the textile fabrics^ which 
find both fiom Josephus and the 'J'alinud that it made up their splendour and tendered them so 
was the dimension adopted for the \femple when precious in the eyes of the people, 
rebuilt, or lather repaired by Hei-otl. We are left Temple OP Ezekiel. — ^'fhe vjsion of a Temple 
therefore with the alternative of assuming that the which the prophet Ezekiel saw wnile residing on 
porch and the chambers all round were 20 cubits the banks of the Chebar in Babylonia in the 25tl! 
in width, including the thickness of the walls, in- year of tlie Captivity, does not add much to our 
stead of 10 cubits, as in the earlier building. This knowledge of the subject. It is not a description 
alteration in the width of the Pteiomata made the of a Temple that ever was.built or ever could be 
Temple 100 cubits in length by 60 in breadth, with erected at Jerusalem, and can consequently only 
a height, it is said, of 60 cubits, including the upper be considered as the beau idifal of what a Shcinitio 
room or Talar, though we cannot help suspecting Temple ought to be. Notwithstanding its ideal 
that this last dimension is somewhat in excess of the character, the whole is extremely curious, as show- 
truth. The only other description of this Temple ing what were the aspirations of the Jews in this 
is found in Heentneus the Abdeiite, who wrote direction, and how diflerent they were tVom those 
shortly after the death of Alexander the Great. As of other nations ; and it is iatoesting here, inas* 
quoted by Josephus, he says, that “ In Jerusalem much as there can be little doubt but that the ar- 
towards the middle of the city is a stone walled rangements of Herod's Temple were in a great 
enclosuietabout 500 feet in length, and 100 cubits measure influenced by the descriptio|| here given, 
in width, with double gates,*’ in which he describes Temple op Herod. — For our knowledge of the 
the Temple as being situated. Hecataens also men- last and greati st of the Jewish Temples we are 
tions that the altar was 20 cubits square and 10 indebted almost wholly to the works of’ Josephus, 
high. And although he mentions the Temple itself, with an occasional hint fi om the Talmud. The 
he unfortunately does not supply us with any di- Bible unfortunately contains nothing to assist the 
mensions. Fioni these dimensions we gather, that researches of the aritiquaiy in this respect. The 
if “ the Priests and Levites and EMcrs of families Temple or naos itself was in dimensions and 
were disconsolate at seeing how much more sump- arrangement very similar to that of Solomon, or 
tuous the old Temple was than the one which on rather that of Zerubbabel — more like the latter ; 
account of their poverty*they had just been able to but this was suirounded by an inner enclosure of 
erect*’ (Ezr. iii. 12); it certainly was not because great strength and magnificence, measuring as nearly 
it was smaller, as almost eveiy dimension had been as can be made out 180 cubits by 240, and adorned 
increased one-thhd. In speaking ofethese 'I'emples by porches and ten gateways of greal magnificence ; 
wo must always bear in mind that their dinieiisioiis and beyond this again was an outer enclosure men- 
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suring exteiTJally 400 cubits each way. It has 
Ijcen pointed out [Jerusalem] that the 
Temple wtis certainly situateil in the &W. angle 
of the area now known as the Hamm area at Jeru- 
salem, and it is hardly necessary to repeat hei'e the 
arguments there adduced to prave that its dimen- 
sions were what Josephus states them to be, 400 
cubits, or one stadium, each way. What Herod 
did apparently was to take in the whole space be- 
tween the Tempft and the city wall on its eastern 
side, and to add a considerable space on the north 
and south to support the porticoes which he added 
there. As the Temple tenace thus became the 
princijial defence of th| city on the east side, there 
were no gtiies or openings in that direction. The 
north side, too, where not covered by the foitre-rfi 
Antonia, became part ot* the defences of the city, 
and was likewise without external gates. On the 
south side, which was enclosed by the wall of 
Opliel, there were double gates nearly in the centre. 
These gates still exist at a dis-tance of about 365 feet 
from the south-western angle, and are perhap'^ the 
only architecturtJ features of the Timple of Him od 
which remain tin situ. This entrance consists of a 
double archw^ of Cyclopean architecture on the 
level of the ground, opening into a squai e vestibule 
measuring 40 feet each way. From this a double 
tunnel, nearly 200 feet in length, lead?, to a dight 
of steps which I'ise to the surface in the court of 
the T(?mple, exactly at that gateway of the inner 
Temple which led to the altar, and is the one of 
the tour gateways on this side by which any one 
arriving from Ophel would naturally wish to enter 
the inner enclosure, placed a little more to the east- 
ward than the exact centre of the enclosure, where 
nnturally we should otherwise have looked for it. 
We learn froih the Talmud, that the gate of the 
inner Temple to which this passage led was called 
the “ Water Gate and it Is interesting to be able 
‘to identify a spot so prorpinent in the description 
of Kehemiah (xii. 37). Towards the west there 
were four gateways to the external enclosure of the 
Temple, and the positions of three of these can still 
be traced with certainty. The first or most southern 
led over the bridge the remains of which were iden- 
tilieii by Dr. Kobinson, and joined the Stoa Basilica 
of tlie temple with the loyal palace. The second 
was that disco vei-ed by Dr. Baiclay, 270 feet from 
the S.W. angle, at a level of 17 feet below that of 
the southern gates just described. The site of the 
thii’d is so completely covered by the buihliiigs of 
the Meckme' that it hns not yet been seen, but it 
will be found between 200 and 250 feet from the 
N.W, angle of the Temple area. The fourth was 
that which led over the causeway which still exists 
at a distance of 600 feet from the south-western 
angle. Cloisters . — The most magnificent part of 
the Temple, in an architectural point of view, seems 
certainly to have been the cloisters which were added 
to the outer comt when it was enlarged by Herod. 
The cloisters in the west, north, and east side were 
composed of double j ows of Corinthian columns, 25 
cubits or 37 fleet 6 inches in height with fiat roofs, 
and resting against the outer wall of the Temple. 
These, however, Were immeasurably surpassed in 
magnificence by the myal porch or Stoa Basiliai 
which overhung the southern Wsill. This is so 
minutely described by Josephus, that there is no 
difficulty in underetanding its arrangenJfent or ascer- 
taining its dimensions. It consisted of a nave and 
two aisles, tlf^at towards the Temple being open. 
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that towards the country closed by a wall. Tlio 
breadth of the centre aisle was 45 teet ; of the side 
aisles 30 from centre to centre of the pillars ; their 
height 50 feet, and that of the centm aisle 100 feet. 
This magnificent structure was supported by 162 
Corinthian columns. At a short distance from the 
front of these cloisters was a marble screen or en- 
closure, 3 (^ubits in height. Again, at a short 
distance within tills whs a flight of steps sup|)orting 
the ten-ace or platform on which the Temple itself 
stood. The court of tJhe Temple was very neaidy a 
square. It may have been exactly so, for we have 
not all the details to enable us to feel quite certain 
about it. The Middoth says it was 187 cubits E. 
and W,, and 137 N. and S. To the eastward of 
this was the court of the women, the dimensions 
of which are not given fry Joseplius, but are in the 
Middoth^ as 137 cubits square — a dimension we 
may safely reject. If we assume that the enclosure 
of the court of the (ieutiles, or the Chel, was nearly 
equidistant on all four sides from the cloisters, its 
dimension must have been about 37 or 40 cubits 
ea‘‘t and west, most probably the former. The 
great ornament of these inner courts scenes to have 
been their gatewa 3 '^s, the three especially on the 
north and south leading to the Temple court. 
These, accoidiiig to Josephus, were of gi-eat height, 
strongly fortified and ornamented with great elabor- 
ation. But the wonder of all was the great eastern 
gate leading fiom the court of the women to the 
upper court. This seems to have been the pride 
of the Temple area. It was also in all prolxibility 
the one called the “ Beautiful Gate in the New 
Testament. Immi-diately within this gateway stood 
the altar of burnt-offerings. Both the Altar and 
the Temple were enclosed by a low |vn*ai>et one 
qubit in height Within this last enclosure towards 
the westward stood the Temple itself. Its internal 
dimensions were the seme as those of the Temple 
of Solomon. Although the internal dimensions re- 
mained the same, there seems no reason to doubt 
but that the whole plan was augmented by the 
Pteromata or surrounding parts being increased 
from 10 to 20 cubits, so that the third Temple like 
the second, measured 60 cubits across, and 100 
cubits east and west. The width of the facade was 
also augmented by wings or shoulders projecting 
20 cubits eiich way, making flip whole breadth lOO 
cubits, or equal to the length. So far all seems 
certain, but when we come to the height, eveiy 
measurement seems doubtful. Both Jasephus ami 
the Talmud seem delighted with the truly Jewish 
idea of a building which, without being a cube, was 
100 cubits long, lOO broad, and 100 high. Wo 
cannot help suspecting that in this instance Jo- 
sephus was guilty of systematically doubling the 
altitude of the building he was desoi-ibing, as it can 
be proved he did in some other instances. But 
when we turn fiom actual measurement and try to 
realize its appearance or the details of its archi- 
tecture, we launch into a sea of conjecture with 
very little indeed to guide u.s, at least in i-egard to 
the appeai-ance ^f the Temple itself. Whatever 
may have been the case with the Temple of Solo- 
mon, it is nearly certain that the style of the second 
Temple must have been identical with that of the 
building we arc so familiar with at Persepolis and 
Susa. The Jews were too closely connected with 
the Persians and Babylonians at. this period to know 
of any other style,;r,and in fact their Temple was 
built under the superintendence of the very parties 



TEN COMMANDMENTS 

who wore erecting the contemporary edifices a 
]*er«(‘jmlis and Sunv. 

Ten Gonunandments. (1.) The popuitu' nam< 

hi this, as in so many instances, is not tiiat of fc>ci ip- 
ture. 'fhere we have the **ten woi*ds,** not the 
Ten Commandments fl?x. xxxiv, 28; Dent, iv, KJ. 
X. 4, Heb.). The dififeience is not altdgether an oi: 
meaning one. The vcord of God, the word of the 
J.ord,” the constantly recurring term for the fullest 
revelation, was higher than any phi'ase expressing 
meielya command, and carried with it more the 
idea of a self-fulfilling power. Other names are 
even more significant, 'i'hese, and these alone, are 
“the words of the covenant” (Kx. xxxiv. 28). 
They are also the Tables of Testinmny, sometimes 
simply testimony ” ^ Ex. xxv. 16, xxxi. 18, 

&c.) (2.) The circumstances in which the Ten 

great Words were first given to the people sur- 
rounded them with an awe which attaclied to no 
other piecept. In the midst of the cloud, and the 
darkness, and the flashing lightning, and the fieiy 
smoke, and the thunder, like the voice of a triimjiet, 
Mo.ses was called to receive the Law without which 
the people would cease to be a holy nation. Here, 
as elsewhere, IScripture unites two tacts which men 
separate. God, and not man, was speaking to the 
lsraelites,in those terrors, and yet, in the language 
.>f later inspired teachers, other instrumentality was 
not excluded. No other words were proclaimed in 
like manner. And the re(;ord was as exceptional 
.IS the original revelation. Of no other words could 
it be said that they were written as these were 
written, engraved on th^ Tables of Stone, not as 
originating in man’s contrivjyice or sagacity, but by 
the power of tlie Internal Spirit, by the “ finger of 
God ” (Ex. xxxi. 18, xxxii. 16). (3.^ The number 

'fen was, we can hardly doubt, itself significant to 
Moses and the Israelites. Th^ received symbol, then 
and at all times, of completeness, it taught the 
pople that the Law of Jehovah was perfect (Ps, 
xix. 7). The fact that they were written not on 
one, but on two tables, probably in two groups of 
five each, taught men the great division of duties 
towards God, and duties towards our neighbour, 
which we recogni.se as the gi oiindwork of evciy 
tiue Moral sy.stem. It taught them also, five being 
the symbol of imperfection, Ihow incomjdete each 
set of duties would be when divorced from its com- 
panion. (4.) In what way the Ten Commandments 
weie to be divided has, liowever, been a matter of 
much controversy. At least four distinct arrange- 
ments present themselves, (a.) In the received 
teaching of the Latin Church resting on that of St. 
Augustine the first Table contained three command- 
ments, .the second the other seven. It involved, 
liowever, and in part proceeded from an alteration 
in the received arrangement. What we know as 
the fiist and second were united, and consequently 
the Sabbath law appeared at the close of the First 
Table as the third, not as the fourth commandment. 
The completeness of the number was restored in the 
Second Table by making a sepiSiate ( the ninth) 
command of the precept, “ Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbouFs wife,” which with us forais pait 
of the tenth, (fe.) The familiar division, leferring 
the first four to our duty towards God, and the six 
remaining to our duty towards man, is, on ethical 
grounds, simple and natural enough, (c.) A modi- 
fication of (a.) has been adopted by later Jewish 
writers. Retaining the combiffation of the firet 
and second commandments of the common order. 
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they have made a new “ word ” of the opening 
claration, “ I am the Lord thy God, whi^ brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bomlnge,” and so have avoided the necessity of tlie 
.subdivision of the tenth, (d.) Rejecting these three, 
there remains that recognised by the older Jewish 
writera, Josephus and Philo, and suppoi*ted ably 
and thoughtfully by P3wald, which places five com- 
mandments ill each Table ; and tlfus pi*esei-ves the 
pentad and decad grouping which peiwades the 
whole code. A modern juri.st x^ould perhaps object 
that this places the fifth commandment in a wrong 
position, that a duty to parents is a duty townifls 
our neighbour. From the Jewish point of view, it 
is believed, the place thus given to that command- 
ment was essentially the right one. Instead of 
duties towards God, and duties toward.s our ueigh- 
boura, we must think of the First Table as con- 
taining all that lieloiigcd to the E^arc^eta of the 
Greeks, to the Fietas of the^ Romans, duties i. c. 
with no corresponding rights, while the Second deals 
with duties which involve rights, and come there- 
fore under the head of Justitia, The duty of ho- 
nouring, i. e, suppoi’ting, parents cXine under the 
former heml. (5.) To these Ten Commandments 
we find in the Samaritan Pentateuch an eleventh 
added : — “ But when the Lord thy God i^all have 
brought thee info the land of Canaan, whither thou 
godst to possess it, thou shalt set thee up two great 
stones, and shalt plaister thorn with plaisler, and 
shalt write upon tliese stones all the words of this 
Law. Moreover, after thou shalt have passed over 
Jordan, thou shalt set up those stones which I com- 
mand thee this day, on Mount Gerizim, and thou 
shalt build there an altar to the Lord thy God, an 
altar of stones : thou shalt not lif'l up niiy iron 
thereon. Of unhewn stones slialt thou build that 
altar to the Lord thy God, and thou shalt ofler on 
it burnt-offerings to the Lord thy God, and thou 
shalt sacrifice peace-ofierings, and shalt eat them 
there, and thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy 
God in that mountain beyond Jordan, }»y the way 
where the sun goeth down, in the land of the Ca- 
iiaanitc that dwelleth in the plain country over 
against Gilgal, by the oak of Moreh, towards 
Sichero” (Walton, Bibl. Folyglott.), The inter- 
polation has every mark of being a bold attempt to 
claim for the schismatic worship on Gerizim the 
solemn sanction of the voice on Sinai, to place it on 
the same fooling as the Ten great Word.s of God. 
(6.) The treatment of the Ten Commandments in 
theTaiguni of Joii.athan ben Uxziel is not without 
interest. There the first and second commandments 
are united, to make up the second, and the words 
I am the Lord thy God,” &c., are given as the 
firet. More remarkable is the mldition of a distinct 
reason for the last five commandments no leas 
than for the first five. “ Thou shalt commit no 
murder, for because of the sins of murderers the 
iword goeth forth upon the world.” (7.) The ab- 
sence of any distinct reference to the Ten Com- 
mandments as such in the Firke Aboth ( = Maxims 
)f the Fathers) is both strange and significant. 
With all their ostentation of profound reverence for 
.he Law, the teaching of the Rabbis turned on 
►thcr poiiitk than the great laws of duty. 

Tent. j^moDg tlie leading characteristics of the 
loroade raci%, those two have always been num- 
aered, whose origin has been ascribed to Jabal the 
son of Lamech (Gen. iv. 20), viz.^^to be tent- 
wellers and keepers of cattle. The same may be 
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Arab Teat (Layard). 


sail! of the forefathei*^. of the Hebrew race ; nor land of Canaan, and they came unto Haran, and 
was it until the return into Canaan from Egypt dwelt there” (Gen. xi, 31). And finally, “the 
that the Hebrews became inhabitants of cities. An days of Terah were two hundred and five years ; and 
Ai-ab tent is minutely described by Burckhardt. It Teiah died in Hamii” (Gen. xi. 32). From the 
is called heit, “house;” its covering consists of simple facts of Terah’s life Recorded in the 0. T. has 
stuff, about three-^uartei-s of a yaixi broad, made been constructed the eiy;ire legend of Abram which 
of black goats’ -hair (Cant. i. 5), hud parallel with is current in Jewish and Arabian traditions. Terah 
the tent’s length. This is sufficient to resist the the idolater is turned into a maker of images, and 
heaviest rain. The tent-poles, called amdcf, or “ Ur of the cAaldees” is the oiiginal of the “ fur- 
columns, are usually nine iii •umber, placed in nace ” into which Abram was cast (comp. Ex, v. 2). 
three groups, but many t^nts nave only one pole, In the Jewish tiaditioiis Teiah is a prince and a 
otheis two or three. The ropes which hold the gmit man in the palace of Nimrod, the? captain of 
tent in its place are fastened, not to the tent-cover his army, liis son-in-law according to the Aratw. 
itself, but to loops consisting of a leathern thong His wife is called in the Talmud Aintelai, or Emtelai, 
tied to the ends of a stick, round which is twisted a the daughter of Carnebo. 

piece of old cloth, which is itself sewed to the tent- Ter'aphim, only in plural, images connected 
cover. The ends of the tent-ropes are fastened to with magical rites. [Magic.] The derivation of 
short sticks or jiiiis, called wed or aouiad, which the name is obscure. In one case a single statue 
are driven into the ground, with a mullet (Judg. seems to be intended* by the plural (1 Siim. xix. 
iv. 21). Round the back and sides of the tents 13, Ifi). Tlie teraphim carried away from Laban 
mils a piece of stuff removable at pleasure to admit by Racliel do not seem to have been very small ; 
air. The tent Is divided into two apartments, and the image hidden in David’s bed by Michal to 
separated by a carpet partition drawn across the deceive Saul’s messengers, was probably of the size 
middle of the tent and fastened to the three middle of a man, and perhaps in the head and shoulders, 
posts. When the pasture near un enaimpmeiit is if not lower, of human or like foiin. Laban re- 
exhausted, the tents are taken down, packed on gaitied his teraphim as gods, and it would there- 
camels and removed (Is. xxxviii. 12 ; Gen. xxvi. 17, fore appear that they were used by those who added 
22, 25), In choosing places for encampment, Aral» corrupt practices to the pntriarohal religion. Tera- 
profer the neighbourhood of tiees, for the sake of phim again are included among Micah’s images 
the shade and coolness which they afford (Gen. (Judg, xvii. 3-5, xviii. 17, 18, 20). Teraphhn 
xviii, 4, 8), weie consulted for oracular answers by the Israelites 

Te’r^. The father of Abram, Nahor, and Ha- (Zech. x. 2 ; comp. Judg. xviii. 5, 3; 1 Sam. xv, 
ran, and through them the ancestor of the great 22, 23, xix. 13, 16, LXX. ; and 2 K. xxiii. 24), 
families of the Israelites, Ishmaelites, Midianites, *and by the Baby^iians, in the case of Nebuchad- 
Moabites, and Ammonites (Gen. xi. 24-32). The nezzar (Ez. xxi. 1 9-22). There is no evidence that 
account given of him in the 0. T. nanaf ive is very th«y were ever w< rshipped. 
brief. We learn from it simply that he was an Ter'eih. One of the two eunuchs whose plot to 
idolater (Josh. xxiv. 2), that he dwelt Beymd the assassinate Ahasuerus was discoverod by Moi-decai 
Euphrates in Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. xi. 28), and (Estli. ii. 21, vi, 2). He was hanged, 
that in the south-westerly migration, Vhich from Ter'tiua, probably a Roman, was the amanuehsis 
some unexplained cause he undertook in his old of Paul in writing the Epistle to the Romans (Rom, 
he went^with his son Abram, his daughter- ' xvi. 22). Somehave^roposed without reason to idea* 
in-law Sai'ji, and his grandson Lot, “ to go into the J tify him with Silas. Nothing certain is known of him. 
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Tertttllvf, "a certain orator** (Acts x«y. I) 19). The general principle of the peac^lTerli^ 
who was retained by the High Priest and Sanhedrim seems to have been, that it i^ould be^entirely s^tou^ 
to accuse the Apostle Paul at Caesai'ea before the tnneous, oifei*ed as occasion should arise, finm the 
Roman Procurator Antonius Felix. He evidently feeling of the sacri^cer himself (Lev. xiz. 5), On 
belonged to the class of professional orators. We the first institution (Lev. vii. 1 1’-l?), peace^fffer* 
may infer that Teitullus was of Koman, or at all iiigs ai^e divided into ** offerings of thanksgiving,*’ 
events of’ Italian origin. The exordiugj of his speech and “ vows or free-will ofl'ei'ings of which latter 
*s designed to conciliate tlie good wiil of the Pro- class the offering by a Nazarite, on the completion 
curator, and is accordingly overcharged with flatteiy. of his vow, is the most remarkal^e (Num, vi. 14). 
There is a strange contrast between the opening] We find accordingly peace-ofiTerin^ offeiwl for the 
clause and the brief summary of the Prmiuratoris people on a great scale at periods of unusoal so* 
administration given by Tacitus {Hist, v. 9). But lemnity or rejoicing. In two eases only (Judg. zx. 
the commendations of Tertullus were not altogether , 26 ; 2 &im. xxiv. 25) peace-oderings are mentioned 
unfounded, as Felix had really succeeded in putting as offereti with burnt-oderi^gs at a time of national 
down several seditious movements. It is not very i sorrow and fasting. 

easy to determine wheth^' St. Luke has preserved Tha'ra. Terah the father of Abraham (Luke 
the oration of Tertullus entira. On the whole it iii. 34). 


seems most natural to conclude that the historian, 
who was almost certainly an ear-witness, merely 
gives an abstract of the speech, giving however in 
full the most siilient points (ver. 5). 

Testament, New. [New Testament.] 
Testament, Old. [Old Testament.] 

Te'ta *= Hatita, I Esd. v. 28. 

Tetrarch. Piopeily the sovereign or govenior of 
the fourth part of a country. ( I .) Hei od Antipas 
(Matt. xiv. 1 ; Luke iii. 1. 19, ix. 7; Actsxiji. 1), 
who is commonly distinguished as “Herod the 
tetrarch,” although the title of “ king ** is also as- 
signed to him both by Matthew (xiv. 9) and by 
Mark (vi. 14, 22 sqq.). (2.) Heroti Philip, who is 
said by Luke (iii. 1) to have lieen “tetrarch of 
Ituraea, and of the region of Trachoiiitis.*’ (3. ) Ly- 
sanias, who is said (LUke iii. 1) to have been 
“ tetrarch of Abilene.’* T4ie title of tetrarch was ' 
at this time probably applied to petty trihutaiy , 
princes without any such deteriirfinate meaning. 
But it appears from Josephus that the tetrarchies 
of Antipas and Philip were* regarded as constituting 
each a fourth part of their father’s kingdom. We 
conclude that in these two cases, at least, the title 
was used in its strict and literal sense. 

Thaddae'us, a name in Mark’s catalogue of 
the twelve A]K)stlcs (Mark iii. 18). In the great 
majority of AliSS. in Matthew’s catalogue (Matt, 
X, 3) Lebbaeus is probably the original reading. 
From a comparison with tbji catalogue of St, Luke 
(Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13) it seems scarcely possible 
to doubt that the three names of Judas, Lebbaeus, 
aud Thaddaeus wera borne by one and the same 
person, 

Tha’hasli. Son of Nahor by his concubine Keu- 
mah (den. xxii. 24). 

Tlia'mall. “ The children of Thamah " were a 
family of Nethiuim who returned with Zerubbabel 
(E/r. li. 53). 

Tba'mar. Tamar 1 (Matt. i. 3). 

Tham'natha. One of the cities of Judaea for- 
tified by Bacch ides (1 Maco. ix. 50). Thamnatha 
no doubt represents an ancient Timnath, possibly 
the present TH^neh, 

Thank offering, or Peace^fforing, the pi<9- 
perly euchaiistic offering among the Jews, in its 
theory resembling the Meat-offering, and there- 
fore indicating that the offerer was already reconciled 
to. and m covenant with, God. Its ceremonial is 
described in Lev. iii. The peace-offerings, unlike 
other sacrifices, weie not ordained to be offere<i in 
tixed and regular course. The only constantly le- 
eurring peace-offering appeals to have been that 
of the two firstling lambs at Pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 


Thar'ra, Estb. xii. 1. A corrupt form of Ts* 

KESH. 

Thar'shiiih. 1. In this more accurate form the 
translators of the A. V. have given in two passages 
(1 K. x. 22, xxii. 48) the name elsewhere presented 
as Tarshish.— 2. A Benjumite, one of the family 
of Bilhon and the house of Jediaej, (1 Chr. vil. 10 
onlv). 

Thas'si. Tlie surname of Simon the son of 
Mattathias (1 Macc. ii. 3). The derivation of the 
wonl is uncertain. ^ 

Theatre. For the general subject, see Diet, of 
Ant, pp. 995-998. For the explanation of the 
biblicul aliiiNions, two or throe points only require 
notice. The Gieek term, like the corresponding 
English teim, denotes the place where dramatic 
performances are exhibited, and also the scene itself 
or spectacle which is witnessed there. It occurs in 
the firat or hx'al sense in Acts xi^. 29. It was in 
the theatre at Caesaiea that Herod Agrippa I. gave 
audience to the Tyiiiui deputies, and was himself 
struck with death, because he heard so gladly tbe 
impious acclamations af the people (Acts xli. 21- 
23). The other sense of the tei*m “ theatre ’* occurs 
ill 1 Cor. iv, 9, where the Common Version renders. 
“ God hath set foith us the apostles last, as it wera 
appointed to death ; for we are made a spectacle 
unto the world, and to angels, and to men.” In- 
stead of “ spectacle ” (so also Wiclif ond the Rhemish 
translators after the Vulgate), some might prefer 
the moie energetic Saxon, “gazing-stock,” as in 
Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva version. 

Thebes (A. V., No, the multitude of No, popu- 
lous No). — A chief city of ancient Egypt, long the 
capital of the upper countiy, mid the seat of the 
Diospolitmi dyna.sties, that ruled over all Egypt at 
the eia of its highest splendour. The saci'^ name 
of Thebes was P-amen, “ the abode of Amon,” 
wh.ch the Greeks reproducc<l in their JJiospolis^ 
especially with the addition tlie Great, No-Anion 
is the name of Thebes in the Hebrew Scriptuies 
(Jer. zlvi. 25; Nah. iii. 8). Ezekiel uses Nc 
simply to designate the Egyptian seat of Ammon 
(Kz. XXX. 14, 16). The name of Thebes in the 
hieioglyphics is explained under No-Amon. The 
origin of the city is lost in antiquity. Niebuhr is 
of opinion that 'i'hebes was much older than Mem- 
phis, and that, “ after the centre of Egyptian life 
was tra 4 sferred to Lower Egypt, Mempliis acquired 
its greatness through the ruin of Thebes.” Other 
authoriti^ assign priority to Memphis. But both 
cities date from our earliest authentic krtowledge of 
Egyptian history. The first allusion to Thebes in 
cl^sical literature is the familiar pUsage of the Iliad 
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(ix. 881-?86) ; — ** Egyptian Thelies, where we vast 
ti^ures laid up in the house** ; wheiv are a hun- 
dred gates, and from each two hundreil men go 
forth with horses and chariots.** It has been ques- 
tioned whether Herodotus visited Upper Egypt, but 
he says, 1 went to Heliopolis and to Thebes, ex- 
piessly to try whether the priests of those places 
would agree in their accounts with the pnests at 
Memphis*' (ii. 3). Afterwards he describes the 
features of the ^i^e valley, and the chief )X)ints and 
distances upon the liver, as only an eye-witness 
would be likely to record them. In the 1st century 
lieforc Christ, Diodorus visited Thebes, and he de- 
votes scveial sections gf his geneial work to its 
liistory tmd appeai*ance. Though he saw the city 
when it had sunk to quite secondary importance, 
he preserves the trailition of its early grandeur — its 
ciixjuit of 140 stadia, the size of its public edifices, 
the magnificence of its temples, the number of its 
monuments, the dimensions of it* private houses, 
some of them four or<^(ive stoiios high — all giving 
it an air of grandeur and beauty surpubsing not 
only all other cities of Egypt, but cf the woild. 
Diodorus deplores the spoiling of it-s buildings and 
monuments by Canibyses (Diod. i. 45, 46). Strabo, 
who visited Egypt a little later — at about the i>e- 
giuning of the Christian cia — thus describes (xvii. 
p. Slfi) the city under the name Diospolis. But, 
in the uncertainty of thebe historical allusions, the 
monuments of Tliebes are the most reliable witnesses 
for the ancient giandeur of tiie city. These arc 
found in almost equal piojiortions upon both sides 
of the river. The parallel ridges which skirt the 
niUTOW Mile Valley upon the east and west from 
the northern limit of Upjier Egypt, here sweep out- 
ward upon either side, foiming a circular plain whose 
diameter is iieaify ten miles. The plan of the city, 
i\s indicated by the piincipal monuments, wtvs nearly 
quadmngulai’, measuring two miles from north to 
south, and four from east t(> west. Its four great 
landmmks were, Kariiak and Luxor ujx>n the ca&tein 
or Arabian side, and Qooruah and Medeenet Habw 
upon the western or Libyan side. Tlieie are ii»di<*- 
ations that each of these temples may have been 
connected with those facing it upon two b!dt*s by 
grand dromoi, lined with spliinxes and other colossal 
figures. Upon the western bank there was almost 
a continuous line of temples and public cditicob tor 
a distance of two miles, from Qooruah to Medeenet 
Uaboo; and Wilkinson conjectures that fiom a 
point near the latter, perhaps in the line of the 
colossi, the ** Royal street '* ran down to the river, 
which was crossed by a ferry terminating at Luxor 
oil the eastern side. Beginning at the northern 
extremity on the western Iwnk, tlie fimt conspicuous 
rums are tliose of the Menephtheion, a palm^e- 
temple of the nineteenth dynasty, and therefore be- 
longing to the middle style of Egyptian architecture. 
Nearly a mile southward ti-om the Menephtheion 
ni-e the remains of the combined palace and temple 
known since the days of Sti'abo as the Memiionium. 
An examination of its sculptures shows that this 
name was inaccurately applied, since the building 
was clearly erected by Rameses II. The genei'al 
form of the Memnonium is that of a parallelogram 
in tlirce main sections, the interior areas b^nig suc- 
cessively narrowei’ than the first court, and the 
whole terminating in a series of sacrec^, chambei's 
beautifully sculptured and ornamented. But the 
most remarkable featuie of these ruins is the gi- 
.gaiitic statue a* Ramuses 11. Proceedmg again 
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toward the south for about the same distance, we 
find at Medeenet Haboo ruins upon a more stujieii- 
dous scale than at any other point upon the westci n 
bank of Thebes. These consist of a temple founded 
by Thothmes I., which pi'csents some of the gi'andest 
effects of the old Egyptian architecture, and its 
battle-scenes gre a valuable contribution to the 
history of Ragieses III. Behind this long range ol 
temples and palaces are the l^ibyan hills, which, for 
a disRince of five miles, are excavated to the depth 
of several hundred feet for sepulchml charabei*s. 
Some of these, in the number and variety of their 
chambers, the finish of their sculptuiHis, and the 
beauty and freshness of their frescoes, are among the 
most leroarkable monuments of Egyptian grandeur 
and skill. The eastern svle of the river is distin- 
guished by the remains m Luxor and Karnak, the 
latter being of itself a city of temples. The ap- 
proach to Kaniak from the south is marked by a 
series of majestic gateways and towers, which were 
the appendages of later times to the original struc- 
ture. The temple properly faces the river, ». e. 
toward the north-west. The courts and propylaea 
connected with this structure occupy a spa^e nearly 
1 800 feet square, and the buildings represent almost 
every dynasty of Egypt, from Sesortasen I. to 
Ptolemy Euergetes J. Courts, pylons, obelisks, 
statues, pillai^s, everything pertaining to Kaniak, 
are on tlie grandest scale. The grandeur of Egypt 
IS here in ite arcliitectnro, and almost every pillar, 
obelisk, and stone tells its historic legend of her 
great<»st muimichs. We have alluded, in the open- 
ing of this article, to the debated question of the 
priority of Thebes to Memphis. As yet the data 
are not sufiicient for ito satisfactory solution, and 
Egyptologists are not agreed. Upon the whole we 
may conclude that before the time of Menes there 
was a IcK'ul sovereignty in the Thebaid, but the 
historical nationality of Egypt dates Irom the found- 
ing of Memphis. When the Shepheids or Hyksos, 
a nomadic race from the east, invaded Egypt and 
fixed their capital at Mi’iTi}>his, a native Egyptian 
dynasty was maintained at Thebes, at times tribut- 
ary to the Hyksos, and at times in military alliance 
with Ethiopia against the invadere; until at length, 
by a geneial uprising of the Thebaid, the Hyksos 
were ex}>ell(‘d, ami Tlndies became tlie capital of all 
Egypt muler the respleinlent eighteenth dynasty. 
This siipreinncy continued until the close of the 
nineteenth dynasty, or for a jieriod of more than 
five hundred years ; but under the twentieth dy- 
nasty the glory of Thebes began to decline, and 
after the close of that dynasty her name no more 
appears in the lists of kings. Still the city was 
retained as the capital, in whole or in piu't, and the 
achievements ofbhishonk the Bubastito, ofTirhakah 
the Ethiopian, and other monarchs of celebrity, are 
recorded upon its walls. Ezekiel proclaims the 
detraction of Thebes by the arm of Babylon (Ez. 
XXX. 14-16)* The Feisian invader completed the 
destruction that the B.abylunian had begun. 

• The'bes. A P^ce memonible tor the death of 
the bravo Abimefech (Judg. ix. 50). Thebez is 
not mentioned again in the Bible. But it was 
known to Eusebius and Jerome. In their day the 
vilJi^e still bore its old name, and was situated 
“in the district of Neapolis,** 13 Ifoman miles 
therefrom, on the road to Scythopolis. There it 
still is; its name — Tubas — haixlly changed. 

Theoo'e, tlie Wil^rness of. The wild uncui- 
tivaUnl ousloral tract lying aiouiid the town of 
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TAoa, more especiallr to the east of it ( 1 Maoc, 
ix 33). ^ 

ThAVaxar. Another form of the name examined 
MUiW Tbl-assar (2 K. xix. 12), 

Theler'eas, 1 Esd, v. 36* The Greek equivalent 
oi’ The name Tel-habsas. 

The'man, Bar. iii. 22, 23. [Teman.] 
Theooa'nus. Tikvah the father of Jahaziah 
(1 E.scl. jx. 14). 

Theod'otns. An envoy sent by Niainor to Judas 
Mncr. c. B.c. 162 (2 Macc. xiv. 19). 

Theoph'ilns, 1. The pei*son to whom St. Luke 
inscribes Ins Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles 
(Luke i, 3 ; Acts i. 1). We meet with a consider- 
able number and variety of theories concerning him. 
(1.) Several commentatai'S, especially among the 
Fathers, have been disposed to doubt the pei-sonality 
of Theophilus, ivgarding the name either as that of 
a fictitious person, or as applicable to every Chris- 
tian reader. (2.) From the honourable epithet 
icpdricrre, a)>plied to Theophilus in Luke i. 3 (comp. 
Acts xxiii. 26, xxiv. 3, xxvi. 25), it has been argued 
with much probability, but not quite conclusively, 
that he dras a person in high official position. Thus 
Theophylact conjectures that he was a Homan go- 
vernor, or a peraon of senatorial rank. Oecumenius 
tells us that he was a governor. The traditional con- 
nexion of St. Luke with Antioch has disposed some to 
look upon Antioch as the abode of Theophilus, and 
jwssibly as the seat of his government. (3.) Accoid- 
ing to Bar Bahlul, a Syrian lexicographer of the 1 0th 
centiny, Theojihilus was au illustiious convert at 
Alexandiia. Jacob Hase conjectured that he was no 
other tliaii thecelebrated^Miilo. (4.) Alexander Morus 
makes the leather hazardous%njecture that the Theo- 
philus of St. Luke is identical with the j)ei*son who is 
recoixied by 'facitus {Ann, ii. 55) ffi have been con- 
demned for fraud at Athens by the court of the .\ieo- 
pagus. Grotius also conjectures that he was a ma- 
gistrate of Achaia baptized liy St. Luke. (5.) It is 
obvious to suppose that Theophilus was a Christian. 
But a diflerent view has been entertained. Heumann, 
assuming that he was a Roman governor, aigues 
that he could not be a Christian, because no (’hiis- 
tiaii would be likely to have such a charge entrustisl 
to liini. Another writer, Theodore Hiuse, believes 
that the Theojihilus of Luk% was no other than the 
deposed High Priest Theophilus the son of Ananus. 
In the fii-st place, we may safely reject the Pa- 
tristic notion that Theophilus was either a fictitious 
person, or a mere persoiiiHcation of Christian love. 
The epithet Kpdritrre is a sufficient evidence of 
his historical existence. It does not, indeed, 
prove that he was a governor, hut It makes it 
most probable that he was a person of high lank. 
All that can be conjectured with any degree of 
safety concerning him, comes to this, that he was a 
(icntile of lank and consideration, who came under 
the influfcnce of St. Luke, or under that of St. Paul, 
at Ivome, and was converted to the Christian fiiith. 

2. A Jewish High-Pnest, the son of Annas or 
Ananus, brother-in-law to Caj^phas, and brother 
aud immediate successor of Jonathan. Theophilus 
IS not mentioned by name in the New Testament; 
but It is most probable tliat he was the High Priest 
who granted a commission to iSaul to proceed to 
Damascus, and to hike into custody any believers 
whom he might find there, 

TheVas. The equivalent in 1 Esd. viii. 41, 61, 
for the A HAVA of the paiall^ passage in Ezra. 
Ther'meletli, Tel-melah, l Irlwl. v. 30. 
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Themlimiaxia, Unit X^ixtle 1. The 

dato of the Epistle is made out approximately in 
the following way. During the course of his second 
missionary joui-ney, probably in the yeai*52, St 
Paul founded the Church of Thessalonica. Leaving 
Tbessalonica he passed on to Bcroea. From Beroea 
he went to Atiiens, and fiom Athens Corinth 
(Acts xvii, 1-xviii. 18), Now it appeal s that 
when this Epistle was written,JSilvanas and Ti- 
motheus were in the Apostle^s company ( 1 Thess. 
1. 1 ; comp. 2 Thess. i. 1) — a cironmstance which 
confines’ the date to the second missienary journey 
(Acts xvlii, 5 ; 2 Cor. i. 19). The Epistle then 
must have been written in»the interval between 8t 
Paul’s leaving Thessalonica and the close of his re- 
sidence at Corinth, i. e, according to the received 
chionology within the yem*s 52-54. Other consid- 
erations however nanow the limits of the possible 
date still more closely, and enable us to place the 
writing of this Epistle early in St. PuuPs residence 
at Corinth, a few months after he had founded the 
Church at 'f hessalonica, at the close of the year 52 
or the beginning of 53. The statement in the sub- 
scription appearing in several MliS, and versions, 
that it was written from Athens,” is a superfioinl 
interence fixim 1 Thess. iii. 1, to which no weight 
should be nttached. 2. 'I'he Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians then (for the second folio wdl the first 
after no long interval) are the earliest of St. PauFs 
writings — perhaps the earliest written recoids of 
Christianity. It is. interesting therefore to compare 
the Thessalouian Epistles with the later letters, and 
to note the points of difference. These diffei*ences 
ire mainly threefold. (1.) In the general style of 
hese earlier letters there is greater simplicity aud 
less exuberance of language. Tljp brevity of the 
ipening salutation is an instance of this. The 
losing Wnediction Is con espoudiiigly brief. And 
hrougliout the Epistles there is much more even- 
ness of style. (2.) lifco antagonism to St. Paul is 
not the same. Here the op)iosition comes from 
Jews, A jsiriod of five yeans clianges the aH{)eot of 
he controversy. The oj>ponents of St, Paul we 
.hen no longer Jews, so much as ,fudaizing Chris- 
ians. It was imw urgcil that though the Gentiles 
may be admitted to the Oluirch of Christ, the only 
door of admi.ssioii is the Mosaic covenant-rite of cir- 
cumcision. The language of St. Paul speaking of 
he Jewish Christians in this Epistle shows that 
he op])osition to his teaching had not at this time 
ussumiMl this second phase. (3.) Many of the dis- 
f tiiictive docti’inos of Christianity weie yet not 
I evolveil and di-tinctly enunciated till the iiieds of 
the Church drew them out into prominence at a 
later date. It has often been oliserved for instance, 
that thcie is in the Epistles to (he Thessaloniaiis 
no mention of the chaructei istic wntrast of “faith 
and works;” that the word “justification” dties 
not once occur ; that the idea of dying with Christ 
and living with Christ, so frequent in St. PaitPs 
Inter writings, is alisent in these. In the Kpistlei 
to the Thessaloniuus, the Gospel preached is that of 
the coming of Christ, rather than of the cross 
of Christ. There are many rca.sons why the subject 
of the second advent should ocimpy u larger s^taoe 
in the earliest stage of the Apostolical teaching tlniii 
afterwaixls. 3. fhe occasion of this Epiatle was 
ns foilowxx ^St. Paul had twice attempted to revisit 
Thessalonica, and lioth times had been disappointed. 
Thus prevpiitwl from seeing them in person, he had 
sent Timothy to impure and lepd^ to him as to. 
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ihdr tondition (iiu 1-5). Timothy retaraed with 
mdSt favourable tidinga, reporting not only their 
progress in Christian faith and practice, but also 
their strong attachment to their old teacher (iii. 
6-10). The First Epistle to the Thessalonians is 
the outpouring of the Apostle’s gratitude on receiv- 
ing this welcome news. At the same time the 
report of Timothy was not unmixed with alloy. 
There were oert^n features in the condition of the 
Thessalonian Church which called for St. Paul's 
interference, and to which he addresses himself in 
his letter, -^l.) The very intensity of their Chris- 
tian faith, dwelling too exclusively on the day of 
the Loixf 8 coming, had been attend^ with evil con- 
sequences. On the other hand* a theoretical diffi- 
culty had been felt. Ceiiain members of the Church 
had died, and there was gi'cat anxiety lest they 
should be excluded from any share in the glories of 
the Lord’s advent (iv. 13-18). (2.) The Thessa- 
lonians needed consolation and encouragement under 
persecution (ii. 14, iii. 2-4). (3.) An unhealthy 

state of teeling with regard to spiritual gifts was 
manifesting itself (v. 19, 20). (4.) There was the 
danger of relap^ng into their old heathen profligacy 
(iv. 4-8). 4. Yet notwithstanding all these draw- 
backs, the condition of the Thessalonian Church 
was highly satisfactory, and the most cordial rela- 
tions exisfiri between St. Paul and his converts 
there. This honourable distinction it sliares with 
the other great Church of Macedonia, that of Phi- 
lippi. 5. A comparison of the narrative in the 
Acts with the allusions in this and the Second 
Epistle to the Thessalonians is instructive. Passing 
over patent coincidences, we may single out one of 
a more subtle and delicate kind, it arises out 
of the form wlii^ch the accusation brought against 
St. Paul and his companions at Thessalonica takes 
in the Acts : “ All these do contrary to the decrees 
of Caesar, saying that there is another king, one 
Jesus ’* (xvii. 7). The allr sions in the Kpihtles to 
the Thessalonians enable us to understand the ground 
of this accusation. It appears that the kingdom of 
Clnist had entered largely into his oral teaching in 
this city, as it does into that of the Epistles them- 
selves. On the other band, the language of these 
Epistles diverges from the narrative of St. Luke on 
two or three points in such a way as to establLh 
the independence of the two accounts, and even to 
require some explanation. (1.) The first of these 
raiates to the composition of the Church of Thes&a- 
lonica. In the First Epistle St. Paul addresses his 
readers distinctly as Gentiles, who had been con- 
verted from idolatry to the Gospel (i. 9, 10). In 
the Acts we are told that “ some (of the Jews) lie- 
lieved . . , and of the devout Greeks (t. e. pro- 
selytes) a gmit multitude, and of the chief women 
not a lew ” (xvii. 4). Even if we retain the com- 
mon reading, the account of St. Luke does not 
exclude a number of believers converted directly 
from heathendom : and* if any divergence remains, 
it is not greater than might be expected in tw’o in- 
dependent writers, one of whom, not being an eye- 
witness, possesled only a paitial and indirect know- 
ledge. (2.) In the Epistle the persecutors of the 
Thessalonian Christians are represented as their 
fellow-countrymen (ii. 14), whereas in the Acts 
the Jews are regaidcd as the bitterest opponents 
of the f.iith (xvii. 5). This is fairly me^ by Paley, 
who points out that the Jews were the instigators 
of the persecution, which however they were power- 
.Jkss of themseHes [o cariy out without aid from 


the heathen. (3.) The narrative of St. Luke 
pears to state that St. Paul remained only tlii^ 
weeks at Thessalonica (xvii. 2), whereas in the 
Epistle, though there is no direct mention of 
the length of his residence among them, the whole 
language (i. 4, ii. 4-11) points to a much longer 
period. In the Acts it is stated simply that ibr 
three Sabbath days St. Paul taught in the syna- 
gogue. llie silence of the writer does not exclude 
sul^equent labour among the Gentile population. 
(4.) The notices of the movements of Silas and Ti- 
motheus in the two documents do not accoid at flrat 
sight. In the Acts St. Paul is conveyed away se- 
cretly from Beroea to escape the Jews. Arrived at 
Athens, he sends to Silas and Timothy, ;whom he 
had left behind at Beroea^ urging them to join him 
as soon as possible (xvii. 14-16). It is evident 
from the language of St. Luke that the Apostle 
expects them to join him at Athens. Yet we hear 
nothing more ot*them for some time, when at length 
after St. Paul had passed on to Corinth, and several 
incidents bad occurred since his arrival there, we 
are told that Silas and Timotheus came from Mace- 
donia (xviii. 5)i From the First Epistle; on the 
other hand, we gather the following facts. St. Paul 
there tells us that they (». e» liimself, and probably 
Silas), no longer able to endure the suspense* ** con- 
sented to be left alone at Athens, and sent Timothy 
their brother’* to Thessalonica (iii. 1, 2). Timothy 
returned with good news (iii. 6) (whether to Athens 
or Corinth does not appear), and when the two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians were written, both 
Timothy and Silas were with St. Paul (1 Thess. i. 
1 ; 2 Thess, i. 1 ; comp. 2* Cor. i. 19). We may 
suppose either that fi.)' Timotheus was despatched 
to ThesMilonica, not fiom Athens, but from Beroea. 
In this case TiiAotheus would take up Silas some- 
where in Macedonia on his return, and the two 
would join St. Paul in ‘company ; not however at 
Athens, but later on at Corinth. Or (ii.) Timotheus 
and Silas did join the Apostle at Athens, where we 
leain from the Acts that he was expecting them. 
From Athens he despatched Timotheus to Thessa- 
loiiica, .so that he and Silas Iwd to forego the sei vices 
of tlieir fellow-laboiiier for a time. This mission 
is mentioned ni the Epistle, but not in the Acts. 
Subsetjucntly he sends iSilas on some other mission, 
not recorded either in the history or the ICpistle; 
probably to another ]\Iac**donian Church, Philippi 
for instance. Silas and Timotheus returned toge- 
ther fiom Macedonia and joined the Apo.stle at 
Corinth. 6. This Epistle is rather practical than 
doctrinal. It was suggested rather by peraonal 
feeling, than by any uigent need, which might have 
formed a centre of unity, and impressed a distinct 
character on the whole. Under these circumstances 
we need not expect to trace unity of purpose, or a 
continuous argument, ami any analysis must be 
more or less artiflcial. The body of the Epistle, 
however, may conveniently be divided into two 
parts, the former of which, extending .over the first 
three chapters, is j^iefly taken up with a retrospect 
of thq Apostle’s ralatiun to his I’hessaSonian con- 
verts, and an explanation of his present circum- 
stances and feelings, while the latter, comprising 
the 4th and 5th chapters, contains some sea.sonable 
exhortations. At the close of eacli of these divisions 
is a prayer, commencing with the same woifls, 
May God Himself,** etc., and expressed in some- 
what similar language. The Epistle closes with 
personal injunctions and a beuedii^tion ^ v. 25-28). 
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7. The extcraal evidence in, favour of the genuine* 
nese of the Fi)^t Epiatle to the Thessalonians is 
chiefly negative, but this is important enough. 
Thera is no trace that it was ever disputed at any 
age or in any section of the Church, or even by 
any individual, till the present century. On the 
other hand, the allusions to it in writers before the 
close of the 2nd century are confessedly faint and 
uncertain. It is more impoi’tant to observe that 
the Epistle was Included in the Old Latin and 
Syriac Versions, that it is found in the Canon of 
tile Muratorian fragment, and that it was also con- 
tained in that of Marcion. 'fowards the close of 
the 2nd century from Irenaeus downwards, we find 
this Epistle dnectly quoted and ascribed to St. Paul. 
The evidence deiived fr^ the character of the 
Epistle itself is so strong that it may fairly be 
called irresistible. It would be impossible to entev 
into the question of style here, but the reader may 
be referred to the Introduction of Jowett, who luus 
handled this subject veiy fully and satisfactorily. 
An equally strong aiguinent may be drawn also 
from the matter contained in the Epistle. In the 
first pla(f, the fineness and delicacy of touch with 
which the Apostle’s relations towards his Thessti- 
lonian converts are drawn, aie quite beyond the 
reach of the clumpy forgeries of the eaily Church. 
In the second place, the writer uses language 
whi<‘h, however it may be explained, is certainly 
coloured by the antuiipation of the speedy advent of 
the Lord. Such a position would be an anachronism 
in a writer of the 2nd century. The genuineness 
of this Epistle was first questioned by Schrader, 
who was followed by Baur. The following is a 
summary of liaur’s argumdfits. (i.) He attributes 
grciit weight to the general character of the epistle, 
the difference of style, and especialljf the absence of 
distinctive Pauline doctrines, (ii.) In the mention 
ot‘ the wiath” overtaking: the Jewish people (ii. 
16), Baur sees an allusion to the destruction of Je- 
nisaloin, and therefore a proof of the later date of 
the Epistle, (iii.) He urge.> the contradictions to 
the account in the Acts, (iv.) He discovers re- 
ferences to the Acts, which show that the Epistle 
was written later, (v.) He supposes passages in 
this Epistle to have been borrowed from the acknow- 
ledged letters of St. Paul, ^fhe resemblances how- 
ever which he points out are not greater than, or 
indeed so gieat as, those in other Epistles, and bear 
no traces of imitation, 

Thessalonians, Second Epistle to the. 1. 

This Epistle appears to have been written from 
Corinth not very long after the First, for SUvanus 
and Timotheus were still with St. Paul (i. 1), In 
.the former letter we saw chiefly the outpouring of 
strong pei-sonal affection, occasioned by the renewal 
of the Apostle’s int€rcoui*8e with the Thessalonians, 
and the doctrinal and hortatory portions are there 
subordinate. In the Second Epistle, on the other 
hand, his leading motive seems to have been the 
desire of coriectiug eiTOrs in the Church of Thessa- 
lonica. We notice two points e||ecially which cali 
forth his rebuke. Firsts it seems that the anxious 
expectation of the Loitl’s advent, instead of sub- 
siding, had gained ground since the writing of the 
Firat Epistle. Secoruily, the Apostle had abo a 
personal ground of ccmplaiut. His authority w’as 
not denied by any, but it was tampered with, and 
an unauthorised use was made of his name. De- 
signing men might misraprefcnt his teaching in 
two ways, either by suppressing what he actually 


had written or said, or by forging letteni and In 
other ways representing him as t^iching what*h« 
had not taught. 8t. Paul’s language hints in dif* 
ferent places at both these modes of flilse dealing 
There are two passages which allude to these lOis- 
representations of his teaching. In the first of these 
he tells them in vague language, “ not to be ti*ou- 
bled either by spirit or by word or by letter, ai 
coming from us, as if the day of Lord were at 
hand** (ii. 2, 3). In the second passage at the 
close of the Epistle he says, “The salutation of 
Paul with mine own hand, \thich dPIf token in 
every Epistle: so I write** (iii. 17) — evidently a 
precaution against forgeiy. dt will be seen then that 
the teaching of the Second Epistle is corrective of, 
or rather supplemental to, that of the First, and 
therefore presupposes it. 2. This Epistle, in the 
range of subject as well as in style and general cha- 
racter, closely resembles the First ; and the remarks 
made on that Epistle apply for the most part 
equally well to this. The structure also is some- 
what similar, the main body of the Epistle being 
divided into two parts in the same way, and each 
part closing with a prayer (ii. Kb 17, iii. 16). 
The Epistle ends with a special direction and bene- 
diction (iii. 17, 18). 3. The external evidence in 

favour of the Second Epistle is somewhat more 
definite than that which can be brouglitTin favour 
of the First. It seems to lie refened to in one or 
two passages of Polycaip; and the language in 
which Justin Martyr speaks of the Man of Sin is so 
similar that it can scarcely be independent of this 
Epistle. The Second Epistle, like the First, is 
found in the canons of the Syriac and Old Latin 
Versions, and in those of the Muratorian fragment 
and of the heretic Marcion ; is quoted expressly and 
by name by Irenaeus and others at the close of the 
second century, and was universally received by 
the Church, The internal character of the ICpistle 
loo, as in the former cafe, bears the strongest terti- 
mony to its Pauline origin. Its genuineness in fact 
was never questioned until the beginning of the 
present century. The apocalyptic passage ( i i . 1 - 1 2) 
is the great stumblingblock. It has b^*n objected 
to, either as alluding to events subsequent to St. 
Paul’s death, the Neronian pei’secutiou for instance ; 
or as betraying religious views derived from the 
Montanisin of the second century ; or lastly, as 
contradicting St. l^aul’s anticipations expressed else- 
wheie, especially in the First Epihtle, of the near 
appioard) of the Loid’s advent. 4, The most strik- 
ing featuie in the Epistle is this apocalyptic [>assage, 
announcing the revelation of the “Man of Sin** 
(ii. 1-12), and it will not be irrelevant to in- 
vestigate its meaning. — (I.) The passage speaks of a 
great ajrostasy which is to usher in tine advent of 
Christ, the great judgment. There are three pro- 
minent figures in the picture, Christ, Antichristy 
and the Kestrainer. 'fhe “raysteiy of lawless- 
ness ** is already at work. At present it is checked 
by the Kestrainer ; but the check will be remo\ ed, 
and then it will break out in all its violence. Then 
Christ will appear. — (II.) Many dinerent explana- 
tions have been oflered of this passage. By one 
class of interpreters it has been referred to ci^uin- 
stances which passed within the circle of the Apostle « 
own e.xperience. Others again have seen in it the 
prediction fof a crisis yet to be realized, the end ot 
all things. The former of these, the Fnieterists, 
have identified the “Man of Sin** with divers his- 
torical characters — with Caliguhiff Nero, Titus, 
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Simon Stxnon sou of Giom, the high-pnest 

ABanias, &c*, and have sought, for nn historical coun- 
terpart to the Hestrainer In like manner. 'Fhe latter, 
the Futurists, hav| also given various accounts of 
the Antichrist, the mysterious power of evil which 
is already working. To Protestants for instance it 
is the Papacy ; to the Greek Church, Mohammed- 
anism. — (111) Now in arbitrating between the 
Praeterists and the Kutuiists, we are led by the 
analogy of other prophetic announcements, as well 
as by the language of the passage it>elf, to take a 
middle Neither is wholly right, anti yet 

both are to a certain extent light. It is the special 
charactenstic of prophecy to speak of the distant 
future through the present and immediate. Fol- 
lowing the analogy of the older prophets and of our 
Lord himself, we may agree with the Praeterists 
that St. Paul is referring to events which tell under 
his own cognizance; for indeed the Ucstraiiier is 
said to be restraining now, and the mystery of 
iniquity to be alreadr woiking : while at the same 
time we may accejit the Futuiist view, that the 
Apostle is describing the end of nil things, and that 
therefore the pjofjhecy has not yet received its most 
striking and complete fuliilmeut. — (IV.) If this 
view lie correct, it remains to inquire what parti- 
cular adversary of the Gosjiel, and what particular 
I'estraiiiing influeiu», JSt. Paul may have had in 
view. But, betbre attempting to approximate to 
an explanation, we may clear the way by laying 
down two rules. First, The imagery of the passage 
must lie interpreted mainly by itself, and by the 
circumstances of the time. The great adversary in 
the Hevelation seems to be the Koman power ; but 
it may be widely difterent here. There were even 
in the Apostolij; age “many Antichrists;” and we 
cannot be sure that the Antichrist present to the 
mind of St, Paul was the same with the Antichrist , 
contemplated by St. John, Secondiy, In all figur- , 
ativc passages it is arbitraii|' to assume that a person | 
is denoted where we find a personification. Thus 
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the ** Man of Sin ” hei-e need not be an individual 
mail ; it may l»e a body of men, or a power, a spi- 
ritual influence, — (V.) Now we find that the chief 
opposition to the Gospel, and especially to St, Paufs 
preaching at this time arose from the Jews. It 
seems on the whole probable that the Antichrist is 
represented especially by Judaism. Corresponding 
to this views of the Antichrist, we shall probably 
be correct in reganling the Homan Empire as the 
rostraiiiing power. It was to Roman justice and 
Homan magistrates that the Apostle had lecourse 
at this time to shield him from the enmity of the 
Jews, and to check their violence. It was only at 
a later dale under Neio, that Home liecame tlie an- 
tagoni.‘>t of C’hri.stciidom, and then she also in turn was 
fitly ;>ortiayed by St. Jol^'i as the type of Antichiist. 

Thessaloni'ca. The original name of this city 
was Therma ; and that part of the Macedonian shoi e 
on which it was situated retained through the Ro- 
man {HM'iod the designation of the Tlierniaic Gulf. 
The history of the city under its earlier name was 
of no great note. It rose into impoitance with the 
decay of Gieek nationality, (’as.sander the son of 
Antipater rebuilt and enlaiged it, and ‘named it 
after his wife Thet.salonic.a, tlie sister of Alexander 
the Great. The name ever since, under various 
slight modifications, has been coiitin'ious, and the 
city itself has never cea'^ed to be eminent. Saloniki 
is still the most important town of European 
Turkey, next after Constantinople. Under the Ho- 
mans, when Macedonia was divided into four 
govoinments, Tbes.salonica was made the capital of 
the .second ; nfterw’ard.s, when the whole was conso- 
lidated into one province*, this city became practi- 
cally the metropolis. ‘‘Strabo in the fiist centuiy 
sjjeuks of Thessalonica as the most populous city in 
Macedonia. Tlius we are brought to St, Paul's 
visit (w'ith Silas and Timothy) during his seixind 
missionary journey, abd to the introduction of 
Christianity into Thessalonica. 1’hree circumstances 
must here be mentioned, which illustrate in an im- 
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jportant mantier this visit and this joui’ney as wciJ 
as the two Kpistles to the Thessalonians. (1.) 
This was the cliief station on the great Koman 
Koady called the Via Egfu^tWy which connected 
Home with the whole i*egion to tlie iioi-th of the 
Aegean Sea. (2.) Placed as it was on this great 
Ko^, and in connexion with other in\|>ortant Ko- 
man ways, Thessalonica was an invaliyuble centre 
for the spread of the Gospel. In fac*t it was nearly, 
*f not quite, on a level with Corinth and Ephesus 
in its share of the commerce of the Levant. (3.) 
The circumstance noted in Acts xvii. 1, that here 
wtvs the synagogue of the Jews in this part of Ma- 
cedonia, had evidently much to do with the Apostle’s 
plans, and also doubtless with his success. Trade 
would inevitably biing Jei/^ to 'Diessalonica : and 
it Is 1 ‘emarkable that, ever since, they have had a 
prominent place in the annals of the city. The 31*81 
scene of the Apostle’s work at Thessalonica was the 
synagogue (Acts xvii. 2, 3). it is stated that 
the ministrations among the Jews continued for 
three weeks (ver. 2). Not that we are obliged to 
limit to this time the whole stay of the Apostles 
at Thessaltnica. A flourishing C’hurch was cer- 
tainly formed there : and the Epistles show that its 
elements were much more Gentile than Jewish. 
The narrative in the Acts aflbids a singularly accu- 
rate illustration of the political constitution of 
Thessalonica. Not only is the demua mentioned 
(Acts xvii. 5) in hannony with what Inis been above 
said of its being a “free city,” but the peculiar 
title, politarchs (ib. d), of the chief magistrates. 
This tei*m occurs in no other writing ; but it may 
be read to this day conspictiously on an arch of the 
early Imperial times, which ^lans the main street 
oi the city. Fiom tliis inscription it would appear 
that the number of politarchs was seven. I'he arch 
just mentioned (called the Varddr gate) is at tiie 
western extremity of the towh. At its eastern ex- 
tremity is another Honuui ai’cli of later date, and 
probably cuinmemoratiiig some victoi y of Constan- 
tine. The main stieet, which both these arches 
cross, and which intersects the city from east to 
west, is undoubtedly the line of the Vvi Egimtia. 
A word must be said, in conclusion, on the later 
ecclesiastical history of Thessalonica. For during 
several centuries this city \\|as the bulwark, not 
simply of the later Greek Empire, but of Oriental 
Christendom, and was largely instrumental in the 
conversion of the Slavonians and Bulgarians. Thus 
it received the designation of “ the Orthodox City \ * 
and its struggles aie very prominent in the writings 
of the Byzantine historians. 

Th6tt'dE8, the name of nn insurgent mentioned 
in Gamaliel’s speech before the Jewish council (Acts 
v. 35-39) at the time of the ari*aigiimeut of the 
Apostles. He appeared, acooixling to Luke’s ac- 
count, at tlie head of ^boiit four hundreil men. 
Josephus speaks of a Theudas who played a similar 
part in the time of Claudius, about a.d. 44, «. e. 
some ten or twelve years at least later than the de- 
livery of Gamaliel’s speech ; and i^ce Luke places 
his Theudas, in the order of time, before Judas the 
Galilean, who made his app^ance soon after the de- 
thronement of Aix^elaiis, L €» a.d. 6 or 7, it has 
been charged that the writer of the Acts either 
fabricated tlie sjxjech put into the mouth of Gama- 
liel, or has wrought into it a tonnsaction which 
took place thiriy yeai*s or more after the time when 
it is said to have occuned. Various solutions of 
the difficulty have been olfcred. (1.) Since Luke 
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repicsents Theudas as having pivoeded Judas the 
lilean, it is certain that he could not have appearff 
later, at all events, than the latter part of the I'eign 
of Heixid the Great. Ndw, IheTery year of that 
monarch’s death was remarkably turbulent; the 
land was overrun by insurrectionary chiefs or fana* 
tics. Josephus mentions but three of Giese dla^ 
turbers by name; he passes ovei* the othera with a 
general allusion. Among those whom the Jewish 
historian has omitted to name, ma^ have 'been the 
Theudas whom Gamaliel cites. The name was not 
an uncommon one. (2.) Another expiaafftion is, 
that Luke’s Theqdas may have been one of the 
three In8ui*gents whose iiain^s are mentioned by 
Josephus in connexion with the disturbances which 
took place about the time of Herod’s death, Sonntag 
argues that the Theudas refened to by Gamaliel is 
the individual who occurs in Josephus under the 
name of Simon, a slave of Hei od, Them can be no 
valid objection to either of the forngoing supposi- 
tions: both are reasonable, aiidoboth must be dis- 
pioved beibre Luke can be justly charged with 
having committed an auachronism in tile passage 
under cfuisiiieration. 

Thieves, the two. The men who undei* this 
name apjiear in the history of the crucifixion were 
robbei-8 mther than thieves, belonging to the lawless 
hands by which l’aic&>tine was at that thne and 
atlerwards infested. Against these brigands every 
Koman procurator hiui to wage continual war. It 
was necessary to use an armed police to encounter 
them (Luke xxii. 52 )• Of tlie previous histoiy of 
the two who suflered on Golgotha we know no- 
thing. They had been ti ied and condemned, and 
were waiting their e.\ecutioii before our Lord was 
accused, it is probable enough, as the death of 
Barabbas was clearly expected at tfie same time, 
that they had taken part in his insuri-ection. They 
had expected to die with Jesus Barabbas. They 
find themselves with onc^who bore the same name, 
but who was described in the superscription on his 
cross as Jesus of Nazareth, They <-A)uld hoi'dly 
fail to have heard something of his fame as a pro- 
phet, of his triumphal eutiy as a king. They catch 
at fii’bt the pi’ev.iiling tone of scorn. But over one 
of them there came a change. He lookeil back upon 
his past life, and saw an infinite evil, lie looked 
to the man dying on the cross beside him, and saw 
an infinite compassion. There indeed was one unlike 
all otlier “kings of the Jews” whom the robber 
had ever known. Such au one must be all that He 
had claimed to lie. To be foi gotten by that king 
seems to him now the most terrible of all punish- 
ments; to take pait in tlie triumph of His return, 
the most blesseil of all hopes, 'fhe yearning prayer 
was answered, not in the letter, but in the spirit. 
We cannot wonder that a history of such wondeiful 
interest should at all times have fixed itself on 
men’s minds, and led them to speculate and ask 
questions which we have no data to answer. The 
8inipU\st and truest way of looking at it has been 
that of those who have seen in the “dying thief” 
the first great typical instance thaf “a man is 
justified by faith without the deeds of the law.'’ 
Other conjectures turn more on the circumstances 
of the histqiy. Bengel finds in the Lord’s words 
to him an indication that the penitent thief was a 
Gentile, the Jmpeniteut a Jew, and that thus tlie 
scene on Calvary wA typical of the position of the 
two Churches. Sticr mids in the words of re[)root 
the language of one who had all alon^listeued with 
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grief And horror to the revilings of the multitade, 
the bui'fft of lui indignation previously suppreased. 
The Apocryphal Gospels, as usual, do their best to 
lower the divine l^tory to the level of a legend, 
Thtmna'thalL * A town in the allotment of Dan 
(Jotih. XIX. 43 only). It is named between. £lon 
and Eb.-on. The name is the same as that of the 
1 evidence of Samson’s wife. 

ThiB'be. A name found only in Tob. i. 2, as 
that of a city%f Naphtali from which Tobit’s an* 
cestor had been earned captive by the Assyrians. 
The mai5;ri^»^rest‘of the name resides in the fact 
that it is maintained by some intei'preters to be the 
place which had th^ glory of giving birth to Eli- 
jah THE Tjsh bite. This, however, is, at the best, 
very questionable. No name resembling Thisbe or 
Thibe has been yet encountered in the neighbouAood 
of Kedes or Safad, 

Thistle. [Thorns and Thistles.] 

Thoxn'as, one of the Apostles. According to 
Eusebius, his real name was Judas. This may have 
been a meie confusion witli Thaddeus, who is men- 
tioned in the extract. But it may also be that 
Thomas was ^ surname. The word Thoma^ means 
“ a twin and so it is translated in John xi. 16, 
xxi. 2, & SlSvfios* Out of this name has g]‘own the 
tiTulition that he had a twin-sister, Lydia, or that 
he was* a twin-brother of our Lord ; which last, 
again, would coiiHim his identification with Judas 
(comp. Matt. xiii. 55). He is said to have been 
liorn at Antioch. In tlie (otalogue of the A|K>stles 
he is coupled with Matthew in Matt. x. 3, Mark iii. 
18, Luke vi. 15, and with Philip in Acts i. 13. 
All that we know of him is derived from the Gospel 
)f St. John; and this amounts to three traits, 
which, howeyer, so exactly agree together, that, 
slight as they are, they place his character before us 
with a. precision which belongs to no other of the 
twelve Apostles, except Peter, John, and Judas 
Iscai'iot. This chaiacter« is that of a man, slow to 
believe, seeing all the difficulties of a case, subject 
to despondency, viewing things on the darker side, 
and yet full of ardent love fbr his Master. The 
fii*st trait is his speech when our Lord deteraiined 
to face the dangers that awaited Him in Judaea on 
his journey to Bethany. Thomas said to his fellow- 
disciples, “ Let us also go, that we may die with 
Him " (John xi. 16). The second was his speech 
during the Last Supper. ‘^Thomas saith unto 
Him, Lord, we know not wliither thou goest, and 
liow- can we know the way?” (xiv. 5). It was the 
prosaic, incredulous doubt as to moving a step in 
the unseen future, and yet an eager inquiry to know 
how this step was to be taken. 1'he third was after 
the ResuiTeotion. He. was absent — ^possibly by ac- 
cident, perhaps characteristically — ^tram the brat 
assembly, when Jesus had appeared. The others 
told him what they had seen. He broke forth into 
an exclamation, the terms of which con'^ey to ua at 
once the vehemence of his doubt, and at the same 
time the vivid picture that his mind retained of his 
Master s fonn as he had last seen Him lifeless on, 
the cross (J^hn xx. 25). On the eighth day he 
was with them at their gathering, perhaps in ex- 
pectation of a i-ecurrence of the visit of the previous 
week; and Jesus stood amongst them. «He uttered 
the same salutation, Peace be unto you and 
then turning to Thomas, as if this j^ad b^n the 
special object of His appeai'anoe, utteied the woids 
which convey as strongly the sense of condemna- 
tion and tenler reproof as those of Thomas had 
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shown the sense of hesitation and doubt. The effect 
on lliomas is immediate. The conviction produced 
by the removal of his doubt became deeper and 
stronger than that of any of the other Apostles. 
The words in which he expressed his belief contain 
a far highei* asseition .of his Master’s divine nature 
than is contained in any other expiession used by 
Apestolic lips, “ My Lord, and my God.” The an- 
swer of our Lord sums up the moi’al of the whole 
narrative : ** Because thou hast seen me, thou hast 
believed : blessed are they that have not seen me, 
and yet have believed *' (xx. 29). In the N. T. 
we hear of Thomas only twice again, once on the 
Sea of Galilee with the seven disciples, where he is 
ranked next after Peter (John xxi. 2), and again in 
the assemblage of the,,Apostles after the Ascension 
(Acts i. 13). The earlier traditions, as believed in 
the 4th century, represent him as preaching in 
Parthia or Persia, and as finally buried at Edessa. 
The later traditions carry him further East. His 
martyi-dom (whether in Persia or India) is said 
to have been occasioned by a lance ; and is com- 
mfemorated* by the Latin Church on Dec. 21, by the 
Greek Church on Oct. 6, and by the Indian on J nly 1 . 

Thomo'i Thamah or Tamah (I Esd. v. 32). 

Thome and Thistles. There appear to bo 
eighteen or twenty Hebrew woi-ds which point to 
different kinds of prickly or thorny shrubs. These 
wolds are variously rendered in the A, V. by 
“thorns,” “briers,” “thistles,” &c. It were a 
hopeless task to enter into a discussion of these nu- 
merous Hebrew terms ; we shall not therefore at- 
tempt it, but confine our remarks to some of the 
most important names, and those which seem to 
afford some slight indications as to the plants they 
denote. 1. Atdd occurs as the name of some spiuoua 
plant in Judg. ix. 14, 15, where the A, V. renders 
it by “bramble” (Marg. “thistle”), and in Ps. 
Iviii. 9 (A. V. “thorns”). The plant in questitin 
is supj)osed to be Lycium Europaeum or L. afrum 
(Box-thorn), both of which species occur in Pales- 
tine. The Arabic name of this plant is identnal 
with the Hebrew. Lycium Europaeum is a native 
of the south of Europe and the north of Africa ; in 
the Grecian islands it is common in hedges, 2. 
Chedek occurs in Plw. xv. 19, and in Mic. vii. 4. 
Celsius, referring th-> Heb. term to the Arabic 
Chadakf is of opinion that some spinous species of 
Solamm is intended. The Arabic term clearly de- 
notes some kind of Solanum ; either the 8. melon^ 
gela, var. esculentum, or the S. Sodomeum (“ apple 
of Sodom”). The Heb. tenn may be generic, and 
intended to denote any thorny plant suitable for 
hedges. 3. Chdach^ a word of very uncertain 
meaning which occurs in the sense of some thorny 
plant in Is. xxxiv. 13, Hos. ix. 6, Prov. xxvi. 9, 
Cant. ii. 2, 2 K. xiv. 9. See also Job xxxi. 40 
“ Let Mach (A. V. * thistles ’) grow instead of 
wheat.” Celsius believes the blackthorn {Prunus 
sylvestris) is denoted. Perhaps the term is used in 
a wide sense to signify any thorny plant. 4. JJar^ 
dar is mention^ twice in connexion with the Heb. 
Mts^ viz. in Gen! iii. 18, and Hos. x. 8. The Greek 
rptfioKos occura in Matt. vii. 16. See also Heb. 
vi, 8. It is probable that either the Tribulus ter- 
restriSf which, however, is not a spiny or thorny 
plant, but has spines on the fruit, or else the Can- 
taiurea calcitrapa, is the plant which is more parti- 
cularly intended by the word dardar, 5. Shdmir, 
almost always ibuad in cennexion with the word 
shaUh^ occurs in several places of the Hebrew test ; 
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it 4« variously rendered by the LXX. According 
to* AbuUfadl, cited by Celsius, ** the Samur of the 
Arabs is a thorny tree; it is a species of Sidra 
which does not produce fniit,** No thorny plants 
ai-e more conspicuous in Palestine and the Bible 
Lands than ditierent kinds of Jihanmaceae such as 
Paiiurus aculeatus (Christ's Thorn), ai)^ ZizypAua 
Sj^na Christi ; this latter plant is the of the 
Arabs, which grows abundantly in Syria and Pa- 
lestine. The Nadtsdts of Is. viu 19, Iv. 13, pio- 
biibly denotes some species of Zizyphus, 'fhe 
** crown of thorns " which was put in derision upon 
our Lord’s head just before his crucifixion, was 
probably composed of the thorny twigs of the nebk 
{Zizyphus Spina Christi) mentioned above; being 
common everywhere, they c^ld readily be procured. 

Thra'da. A Thracian horseman is incidentally 
mentioned in 2 Macc. xii. 35, apparently one of the 
bodyguard of Gorgias, governor of Idumaea under 
Antiochus Epiphanes. Thrace at this period in- 
cluded the whole of the countiy within the boundary 
of the Strymon, the Danube, and the coasts of the 
Aegean, Propontis, and Euxine — all the region, in 
fact, now ^comprehended in Bulgaria and iioumelia. 
In the early times it was inhabited by a number of 
tubes, each under its own chief. The wars on a 
large scale which followed the death of Alexander 
furnished employment for tlje martial tendencies of 
the Thracians, who found a demand for their services 
as mercenaries everywhere. Cavalry was the arm 
which they chiefly furnished, the rich pastures of 
Roumelia abounding in horaes. The only other 
passage, if any, containing an allusion to 'riimce, to 
be found in the Bible, Ik Gen. x. 2, where Tiros 
has hy some been supposed t§ main Thrace. 

Thrase'as. Fatiier of Apollonius (1). 2 Macc. 
ill. 5. [Apollonius.] , • 

Three Taverns, a station on the Appian Hoad, 
along which St. Paul tuoMled fiom Puteoli to 
Koriie (Acts xxviii, 15). The distances, reckoning 
southwards from Home, aie given as follows in the 
Antonine Itinerary ^ “ to Aricia, 16 miles ; to Three 
Taverns, 17 miles; to Appii Forum, 10 miles;” 
and, comparing this with what is observed still 
along the line of road, we have no difficulty in 
coining to the c-onclusion that “ Three Taverns ” 
was near the modern Cisfet'^. Just at this point 
a road came in fiom Aiitium on the coast. There 
is no doubt that “ Thiee 'raverns” was a frequent 
meeting-place of tra\ellers. 

Threshing. [Aciiiicui/ruuK.] 

Threshold. 1. [see (5 atk]. 2. Of the two 

words so rendered in A. V., one, miphthdn, seems 
to mean sometimes a projecting beam or corbel (Ez. 
ix. 3, X. 4, 18). 

Thresholds, the. This word, Asnppe, nj>- 
pears to be inaccurately reudeied in Neh. xii. 2.>, 
though its roiil force has perhaps not yet been dis- 
covered. The “ house of the Asuppim,” or simply 
“the Asu]q)im,” is mentioned m 1 Chr. xxvi. 15, 
17, as a i>art, probably a gate, of the enclosure of 
the “ house of Jehovah,” app^ently at its S.V^. 
corner, 'f he allusion in Neh. xirr25 is undoubtedly 
to the same place. 

Throne, ’j'he Hebrew term applies to any 
elevated seat occupied by a person in authority, 
whether a high-priest (1 Sam. i. 9), a judge (Ps. 
exxH. 5), or a military chief (Jer. i. 15). The use 
of a chair in a country where the usual postures 
were squatting and reclining^was at all times re- 
garded lus a symbol of dignity (2 K. iv. 10 ; Prov. 
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ix. 14)« In order to specify a throne In oor sensi 
of the term, it was necessaiy to add to tAssd the 
notion of royalty : hence the frequent occtirrence m 
such expressions as “ the thione of the eingdom ” 
(Deut. xvii. 18 ; 1 K. i. 46 ; 2 CJir. vii. .'8). , The 
characteristic feature in the royai throae was its 
elevation ; Solomon’s throne was approacned by six 
steps (1 K. X. 19; 2 Chr, ix. 18); and Jehovah's 
throne is described as ''high and lifted up'* (la. 
vi. 1). The materials and woi^manship weve 
costly. It was furnished with aims or “ stays.** 
The ste^ were also lined with jmirs of lion s. Ac 
to the form of the chair, we are onlj^^fliW’med in 
1 K. X. 19 that “ the top was round behind.” The 
king sat on his throne on stale occtisious. At such 
times he appeared in his royal robes. 'I'he throne 
wasthesym^l of supreme power and dignity (Gen. 
xii. 40). Similarly, “ to sit upon the throne,” im- 
plied the exercise* of legal power (Deut. xvii, 18; 
1 K. xvi. 11). 



Amyrian throiio or chulr of state (Layanl, Ntnmteh, iL SOI). 


Thommim. [Uium and Tiiummim.] 

Thunder. In a jihysical point of view, the most 
loticeable feature in connexion with thunder is the 
•xtreme rarity of its occurrence during the summer 
months in Palestine and the adjacent countries. 
Fiom the middle of April to the middle of Sep- 
tember it is haidly ever heard. Hence it was se- 
lected by Samuel as a sti iking exptession of the 
Divine displeasure towards the Israelites (1 Sam. 
.\ii, 17). Haiii in harvest was deemed as extraor- 
dinary as snow in summer (Prov. xxvi, 1), and 
Jerome asserts that he had never witnessed it in 
the latter part of June, oi in July {Comm, on Am. 
iv. 7). In the imaginative philosophy of the He- 
brews, thunder was regarded as the voice of Jehovali 
(Job xxxvii. 2,4, 5, xl. 9; Ps. xviii. 13, xxix. 3-9; 
Is, XXX. 30, 31), who dwelt behind the thunder- 
cloud (Ps. Ixxxi. 7 ). Thunder was, to the mind of 
the Jew, the symbol of Divine |M>wer (Ps. xxix. 
3, &c.), and vengeance (I Sam. ii. 10; 2 Sam. 
xxii. 14). 

Thya^'ra. A city on the Lycus, founded by 
SeleucuB Nicator. It was one of the many Mace- 
donian colonies established in Asia Minor, in the 
sequel of* the destruction of the Persian empire by 
Alexander. It lay to the left of the road from Per- 
gamus to Sardis, on the sontheH incline of the 
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watershed which separates the valley ef the Oaicus 
{^ahjrtchai) fi om that of the Hermus, on the very 
confines of Mysia and lonin» so as to be sometimes 
reckoned within the one, and sometimes within the 
other^ In earlier •times it had home tlie names of 
{*clopia, Scmirainis, and Euhippia. At tiie com- 
mencement of the Chiistian era, the Macedonian 
element so preponderated as to give a distinctive 
chameter to the population ; and Strabo simply calls 
it a Maoe<ioiiian^ colony. The original inhabitants 
liad probably been distributed in hamlets round 
about, ^jh^Thyatira was founded. During the 
contimmiic?lJl*the Attalic dynasty, I’hyatira scarcely 
appears in history ; and of the various iuhcriptions 
which have been fouiM on the site, now calleil Ak 
JHfissarf not one unequivocally belongs to earlier 
times than those of the Homan enipim. The pro- 
sperity of the city seems to have received a new 
impulse under Vespasian. Dyeing apparently fomed 
an important part of the industrial activity of Thy- 
ntiia, as it did of that of Colossae and Laodicaea 
( Acts xvi. 1 4). The pi incipnl deity of the city was 
Ajiollo, worshipped as the sun-god under the sur- 
name Tyrirnnas. He was no doubt introduced by 
the Macedonia* colonists, for the name is Macedo- 
nian, A piiestess of Artemis is also mentioned in 
the inscriptions. Another supenstition, of an ex- 
tremely curious nature, which existed at Tliyatira, 
seems toTiave been brought thither by some of the 
corrupted Jews of the dispersed tribes. A fane 
stoo<i outside tlie walls, derlicated to SanJiatha — 
the name of the sibyl who is sometimes called Chal- 
daeaii, sometimes .Jewish, sometimes Persian— in 
the midst of an enclosure designated “ the Chal- 
daean*s court.” This seems to lend an illustration 
to the obscure passage in Hev. ii. 20, 21, which 
Orotius iiiteipiets of the wife of tlie bishop, Kow 
there is evidence to show that in Thyatim there 
was a great amalgamation of races. But amalgam- 
ation of different races, in pagan nations, always 
went together with a synl^retism of different reli- 
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gions, every relation of life having its relimons 
sanction, if the sibyl Sambatha was really a 
Jewess, lending her aid to this pi’oceeduig) and not 
discountenanced by the authorities of the Judaeo- 
Christian Church at Thyatira, both the censure and 
its qualific-ation become easy of explanation. 

^yine wood occurs once only, viz. in Rev. 
xviii. 12, ^heie the margin has “sweet” (wood). 
There can be little doubt that the wood here spoken 
of is that of the Thvya artietttata, Desfont., the 
Callitris quadriralvis of present botanists. This 
tree was much )>rized by the ancient Greeks and 
Homans, on account of the beauty of its wood for 
various ornamental purposes. By the Romans the 
tree was called citrus f the wood citrum. It is a 
native of Baibary, and ^ows to the height of 15 to 
25 feet. 1^1 iny says that the citrus is tbimd abun- 
dantly in Mauretania. The resin known by the 
name of Sandarach is the produce of this tree, which 
belongs to the cypress tribe ( Cupressineae), of the 
nat. order Coniferae. 

Tibe'rias, a city in the time of Christ, on the 
Sea of Galilee ; first mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment (John vi 1, 23, xxi. 1), and then by* Josephus, 
who states that it was built by Herod Aiitipas, and 
was named by him in honour of the emjieror Tibe- 
rius. It was probably a new town, and not a 
restored or enlarged one merely ; for “ Hakkath ** 
(Josh. xix. 35), which is said in the Talmud to 
have occupied the same position, lay in the tribe of 
Nnphtali, whereas Tiberias appeals to have been 
within the limits of Zebiilun (Matt. iv. 13), Tilie- 
rias was the wipital of Galilee from the time of its 
origin until the reign of 'Herod Agrippa II., who 
changed the seat of power back again to Sepphoris, 
where it had been before the founding of the new 
city. Many the inhi^itants were Greeks and 
Romans, and foreign customs prevailed there to 
such an extent as to 'give oHence to the stricter 
Jews. Tlie ancient name has survived in that of 
the modern TiibaneK which occupies unquestion- 
ably the original site, except that it is confined to 
nai rower limits than those of the original city. 
Near Tukinchy about a mile further south along 
the shore, are the celebrated warm baths, which the 
Homan natuialists leckoiied among the gi’eate.st 
known curiosities of tkf woild. The intermediate 
space between these baths and the town abounds 
with traces of ruins, such as the foundations of 
walls, heaps of stone, blocks of granite, and the 
like; and it (*annot be doubted, therefore, that 
the ancient Tiberias occupied also this ground, and 
was much more extensive than its modern successor. 
It stood anciently as now, on the w'estern shore, 
about two-thirds of the way between the northern 
and southern end of the Sea of Galilee. There is a 
margin or strip of land there between the water 
and the steep hills (which elsewhere in that quarter 
come down so boldly to the edge of the lake), about 
two miles long and a quarter of a mile broad. The 
tract in question is somewhat undulating, but a[)- 
preximates tp thexhaiacter of a plain. THharieli ^ . 
the modem town, ikjcu pies the northern end of this 
parallelogiam, and the Warm Baths the southern 
extremity ; so that the more extended city of the 
Iteinan age must have covered all, or nearly all of 
the peculiar ground whose limits are thus clearly 
defined. The place is four and a half hours from 
Nazareth, one hour from Mejdel, possibly the ancient 
Magdala, and thirteendhoure, by the shoi’test route, 
from Banids or Caesarea Philippi. It is remaric- 
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that the (^onpels give us no infoi'ination, that 
tiie Siiyiodr, who si^iit so much of his public life 
III Galilee, ever visited Tiberias, Tiberias has an 
interesting history, apart from its strictly Biblical 
Associations, It bore a conspi<‘uous part in the ware 
between the Jews and the Itomuns. The Sanhedrim, 
subsequently to the fall of Jenisalom, after a tern* 
poraiy sojourn at Jainnia and Sepphoris, became 
fixed theie about the middle of the secoiid centuiy. 
Celebrated schools of Jewish learning flourished 
theie tlnoiigh a succession of several centuries. 
'I’he Mi^hna was compiled at this place by the great 
J {alibi Judah Hakkodesh (a.d. 190). The place 
passed, under Constantine, into the power of the 
Christians; and during the peiiod of the Crusades 
was Inst and won repeatedly by the diflerent com- 
batants. Sin<« tliat time it^as been posst-sseJ su<‘cc.s- 
sively by Persians, Arabs, and Turks ; and contains 
now, under the Turkish rule, a mixed population 
of Mohammedans, Jews, and Christians, variously 
estimated at from two to four thousand. 

Tibe'riaSy the Sea of, I’his term is found only 
in John xxi. 1, the otlicr passage in which it occurs 
in the A. (ih. vi. 1) being, if the original is accur- 
ately lendeied, “the sea of Galilee, of Tiberias.” 
[(JisNNi-isAfiET, Sea of.] 

Tibe'rius (in full, Tilierius Claudius Nero), the 
sccoinl Roman emjieior, Micccs'-or of Augustus, who 
liegaii to reign a.d. 14, and reigned until A.D. H7. 
lie was the sou of Tibeiius Claudius Nero and 
la via, and hence a stepson of Augustus. He was 
born at Rome on the ICth of November, B,C. 45. 
He became emperor in his flfty-Hfth year, atter 
biiving distinguished hiiBself as a commander in 
vaiious wais, and having e^nced talents of a high 
order as an orator, and an administrator of civil 
atlaiis. He even gained the roputatiqp of possessing 
tlie Steiner virtues of the lioman character, and 
was regal (led as cntiiely x^n thy of the irnfierial 
honours to which his birth and supposed personal 
merits at length opened the way. Yet, on being 
laised to the siipieme power, he suddenly became, 
or showed himself to be, a very diffeient rnim. His 
subsequent life was one of inactivity, sloth, and 
self-indulgence. He was despitic in his govem- 
inont, cruel and vindictive in Ins disposition, Ti- 
honus (lied at the age of seventy-eight, after a leigii 
of twentN -three years. 

Tib'hath, a city of Hadadezer, king of Zohah 
(I Chi. xviii. 8), w’hich in 2 .Sam. viii. 8 is called 
Betah. Its exact position is unknown, 

Tib’ni. After Zmui had burnt himself in his 
palace, there was a division m the northem king- 
dom, half of the people following Tibni the son of 
Giiiath, and half following Omri (1 K. avi. 21,22). 
Omri was the choice of the army. Tibni was prob- 
ably put forward by the people of Tiizah, wlncli 
was then besieged by Omri and his host. The 
struggle between the contending factions lasted four 
years (comp,. 1 K, xvi. 15, 23;. 

Tidal is mentioned only in Gen xiv. 1, 9. If 
the present Hebrew text is accep^l the king was 
called Thid'ahy while, if theSeptIfegint more nearlf 
represents the original, bis name was Thanjalj or 
perhaps ThurgaL This last rendering is probably 
to lie preferred,, as the name is then a significant 
one in the eaily Hamitic dialect of the lower Tigris 
and Kuphrates country — Thxir gal being “ the 
great chief.” Thargal is called “ king of nations,” 
by which it is reasonable to u jderetand that he was 
a chief over various nomadic tribes. 
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Tiglath-Pile*Mr. In 1 Chr. v. 26, and again 
in 2 i :br. xxviii. 20, the name of this king is wntt^ 

** Tilgath-pilncser but in this form there is « 
double corruption. The native » woixl reads as 
ligiilti-pal-tsirn, for which the*Tiglath-pil*eser of 
2 Kings is a fair equivalent. TiglAth-Pileser is the 
second Assyrian king mentioned in Scripture ai 
having cKime into contact with the Israelites, He 
attacked Samaria in the reign of Pekah, on what 
giQuiid we are not told, but probacy because Pekah 
withheld his tribute, and, having entered his terri- 
tories, “ took I jon, and Abel-beth-maacbah, and 
Janonh, and Kedosh, and Hazor, anePdflead, and 
Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali, and carnetl 
them captive to Assyria ” (2«lv. xv. 29). The date 
of this invasion cannot at pi'esent be fixed. After 
his flret expedition, a close league was formed be- 
tween Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, having for 
its s|iecial object the humiliation of Judah. At first 
gi'e.rt .successes were gained by Pekah and his con- 
federate (2 K. XV. 37 ; 2 Chr. xxviii. 6-8) ; but., 
on their proceeding to attack Jerusalem itself, Abus 
applied to Assyiia for as.sistance, and Tiglath-Pi- 
leser, consenting to aid him, again appear^ at the 
head of au army in these regions. first marched, 
naturally, against Damascus, which he took (2 K. 
xvi. 9), razing it to the ground, and killing Rezin, 
the I^amasceiie monarch. After this, probably, he 
proceeded to chastise Pekah, whose country he en- 
tered on the north-east, where it boidered upon 
“ Syria of Damascus.” Here he overran the whole 
district to the east of Joi-dan, carrying into ca[)- 
tivity “ the Keubenites, the Gadites, and the half 
tribe of Manasseh ” (I Chr. v. 26). l^fore return* 
ing into his own land, Tiglath-lhleser had an inter- 
view with Ahaz at Damascus (2 K. xvi. 10). This 
is all that Scripture tells us of Tigialb-Pileser. He 
appears to have succeeded Pul, and to have been 
succeeded by Shalmaneser ; to have been contem- 
porary with Rezin, Pekah, and Ahaz ; and therefore 
to have ruled Assyria difi ing the latter half of the 
eighth century lieibre our era. From his own in- 
scriptions we learn that his reign lasted at least 
seventeen years ; that, besides warring in Syria and 
Samaria, he attacked Babylonia, Media, Armenia, 
and the independent ti ibes in the upj’ier regions of 
Mesopotamia ; thus, like the other gieat Assyrian 
nionaichs, warring along the whole frontier of the 
empire ; and finally, that he was (prolxihly) not a 
legitimate prince, hut an usurper and the founder 
of a dynasty. The authority of Bei osus and He- 
rodotus, combined with the monumental indications, 
justifies us in concluding that the founder of the 
Lowei Dynasty or Kmpiie, the first monarch of 
the New Kingdom, was the Tiglath-Pileser of Scrip- 
ture. He reigned certainly from B.O. 747 to B.C. 
730, and possibly a few years longer, being suc- 
ceeded by Shalmaneser at least as early as B.C, 725. 
Tigluth-Pileser’s wars do not, generally, appear to 
have Iieeu of much impoilance. The destruction 
of Damascus, the absorption of Syria, and the ex- 
tension of Assyrian influence over Judaea, are the 
chief events of his reign. No pi^lace or great 
building can be ascribed to this king. His slabs, 
which are tolerably numerous, show that he must 
have built or adorned a residence atCalah {Nimrudjf 
where thify were found ; but, as they were not dis- 
covered in situ, we cannot say anything of the' 
edifice to >#luch they originally beloof^. 

Ti'gris is used by the LKX. as the Greek equi- 
valent of the Hebrew Hiddekel ; an^occum also la 
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9 ftTeral of the apocrTphal books, as in Tobit (n. 1), 
Jj^dith (i. 6), and EccleaSastiotis (xziy. 25). The 
Tigris, like the Euphrates, rises fi'om two principal 
sources. The most distant, and therefore the true, 
source is the westtra one, which is in lat. 38^ 10', 
long. 30^ 20' nearly, a little to the south of the 
high mountain lake called QSljjik or Qdlcnjikt in 
the peninsula formed by the Euphrates where it 
sweeps round between Palou and Telek, 'Phe 
Tigris' source hear the south-western angle of 
the lake, and cannot be more than two or three 
miles from the channel of the Euphmtes. The 
course oTlllP Tigris is at first somewhat north of 
oast, but after pursuing this direction for about 
25 miles it makes a»sw"eep lound to the south, 
and descends by Arghani Maden upon Diarbekr. It 
then turns suddenly to the east, and flows in this 
direction, past Osmtn Kieut to TiV, where it once 
more alters its course aud takes that south-easterly 
direction, which it pursues, with certain slight 
variations, to its final ' junction with the Euphrates. 
At Osman Kieui it*receives the second or Eastern 
Tigi’is, which descends from Niphates (the modem 
Aki^Tagk)^ with a coui’se almost due south. Near 
T%1 a laige sti«nm flows into it from the north-east. 
This branch rises near Billij in northern Kurdistan. 
From Til the Tigris runs southward for 20 miles 
through ^ long, narrow, and deep gorge, at the end 
of which it emerges upon the com|miativeIy low 
but still hilly country of Mesopotamia, wesir J ezireh. 
Through this it flows with a coui-se which is south- 
south-east to Mosulf thence neai’ly south to Kileh- 
Sherghati and again south-south-east to Samara, 
where the hills end and the river enters on the 
great alluvium. The course is now more irregular. 
The length of the whole stream, exclusive of me- 
anders, is reckoned at 1146 miles. The average 
width of the Tigris in this part of its course is 200 
yards, while its depth is very considerable. Besides 
the thive head-streams of the Tigris, the river re- 
oqives, along its middle an9 lower course, no fewer 
than five important tributaries. These are the river 
of ZaAko or Eastern Khabour, the Great Zab {Zah 
Ala), the Lesser Zab {Zab Asfal), the Adhem, and 
the Diyaleh or ancient Gyndes. Ail these rivei's 
flow from the high range of Zagros. The Tigris, 
like the Euphrates, has a flooil season. Early in 
the month of Mai*ch, in consequence of the melting 
of the snows on the southern flank of Niphates, the 
river rises rapidly. Its breadth gi-adually increases 
at Diarbekr from 100 or 120 to 250 yaixls. The 
stream is swift and turLid. The rise continues 
through March and April, reaching its full height 
generally in the first or second week of May. About 
&e middle of May the Tigris begins to fall, and 
by midsummer it has reached its natural level. In 
October and November there is another rise and 
fall in consequence of the autumnal itiins; but 
compared with the spring flood that of autumn is 
insigniflcont. The Tigris is at present better fitted 
for purposes of traffic than the Euphrates ; but in 
ancient times it does not seem to have been much 
used as a line qf trade. We find but little mention 
of the Tigris in Sci ipture. It appears indeed under 
the name of Hiddekel, among the rivers of Eden 
(Gen. ii. 14), and is there correctly described as 
running eastward to Assyria." But iffter this 
we heal* no more of it, if we except one doubtful 
^luBiou in Nahum (ii. 6), until the Captf^ity, when 
it becomes well known to the prophet Daniel. With 
mm it is tl^ Great Ri^er." The Tigris, in its | 
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upper comae, anciently ran through Aitnenin eni 
Amyria. Lower down, fium about the point where 
it enters on the alluvial plain, it sepai'ated Babylonia 
from SusiauR. In the wars between the Romans 
and the Parthians, we find it constituting, for a 
short time (from A.D. 114 to A.D. 117) the bound- 
ary-line between these two empirts. Otherwise it 
has scarcely been of any political importance. 

Tik'vah. 1. The father of Shallum the husband 
of the prophetess Huhiah (2 K. xxii. 14).— 2. The 
father of Jahaziah (Ezr. x. 15). 

Tik'vath (properly T6k4hath or Tokhath)* Tik- 
VAH the father of Shallum (2 Chr. xxxiv. 22). 

Tile. For general information on the subject see 
the articles Brick, Pottery, Seal. The expres- 
sion in the A. V. rendering of Luke v. 19, ‘‘ through 
the tiling " has given much tiouble to exjwsitoi’s. 
1. Terrace-roofs, if constructed improperly, or at 
the wrong season of the year, are apt to emek, and 
to become so saturated with rain as to be easily 
penetrable. May not the roof of the house in 
which our Lord performed his miracle, have been 
in this condition ? 2. Or did not St. Luke, a native, 
probably, of Greek Antioch, use the oexpression 
“tiles," as the form of roof which was most fa- 
miliar to himself aud to his Greek readei*s without 
reference to the particular material of the roof in 
question ? 

TU'gath-pilne'ser. A variation, and probably 
a corruption, of the name Tiqlath-pileser(1 Chr. 
V. 6, 26 ; 2 Chr. xxviii. 20). 

Tilon. One of the four sons of Shimon, whose 
family is reckoned in the genealogies of Judah (I 
Chr. iv. 20). • 

Timae'ns. The father of the blind man, Bai*- 
tlmaeus ( Mark x. 46), 

Timbrel, Tabret. By these words the A. V. 
translates the Heb, tSpA, which is derived from an 
imitative root occurring in many languages not 
immediately connected with eacli other. It is the 
same as the Arabic and Persian dujf, which in 
Spanish becomes adufe, a tambourine, lii Old Eng- 
lish tabor was used for any drum. Tabouret and 
tahourine are diminutives of tabor, and denote the 
instrument now known as the tambourine. Tabrel 



Tear. (Lane’s Modem Egyptians, 366, ftth ed.) 


is a contraction of tabouret. The Heb. tSph is un- 
doubtedly the instrument described by travellers as 
the duff or diff of the Arabs. It was used in very 
qprly times by th^Syrians of Padan-aram at their 
mciTy*makin^ (Uen. xxxi. 27 ). It was played prin- 
cipally by women (Ex. xv. 20; Judg. xi. 34; 
1 8am. xviii. 6 ; Ps. Ixviii. 25 [26] ) as an accom- 
paniment to the song and dance (comp. Jud. iii. 7), 
and appears to have been worn by them as an orna- 
ment (Jer, xxxi. 4), The diff of the Arabs is de- 
scribed by Russell (Al^o, p. 94, 1st ed.) as “ a 
hoop (sometimes withs pieces of brass fixed in it to 
make a jingling) over which a piece of parchment 
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i« distended. It. is beat with the fingers, and is tiie 
true tym{)an(im of the ancients, as appears fi*om its 
figure in several relievos/' In Barbary it is called 
tar, 

Vixn'xi^ Tim'nali. 1. A concubine of Eliphaz 
son of K^au, and mother of Amalek (Oen. xxxvi. 
12) : it may be presumed that she was Uie same as 
Tiinna, sister of Lotan (ver. 22, and f Chr. i. 39). 
—2. A duke, or phylarch, of Edom iii*the last list 
in Gen. xxxvi. 40-43 (I Chr. i. 51-54). Timnah 
was probably the name of a place or a district. 

Tixn'nali. A name which occui-s, simple and 
compounded, and with slight variations of foim, 
si*veral times, in the topogj-aphy of the Holy Land. 
1 A place which formed one of the landmarks on 
the Jiorth boundary of the allotment of Judah 
(Josh. XV. 10). It is pAbably identical with the 
Thimnathah of Jash. xix. 43, and that again 
with the Timnath, or more accurately Timnatlmh, 
of Samson, and the Tharnnatha of the Maccaliees. 
The modern repiesentative of all these various 
foims of the same name is piobahly Tibneh^ a vil- 
lage about two miles west of Ain Slians (Beth- 
shemesh)^ among the broken untlulating country by 
which the central mountains of this part of Pales- 
tine descend to the maritime plain. In the later 
history of the Jews Timnah must have been a con- 
spicuous place. Jt was fortified by Bacchides as 
one of the most important military posts of Judaea 
(1 Macc. ix. 50), and it became the head of a dis- 
trict or toparchy.— 2. A town in the mounfciin 
district of Judah (Josh. xv. 57). A distinct place 
fiom that just examined. 

Tim'nath. The fonu in which the translators 
of the A. V. inaccurately j^esent two names whi<;h 
are certainly distinct, though it is possible that they 
refer to the same place. L Tjmn^\h. The scene 
of the adventure of Judah witli his daughter-in- 
law Tamar (Gen. xxxviii, J2, 13, 14). There is 
nothing hero to indicate its jmsition. It may be 
identified either with the Timnah in the mountains 
of Judah, which was in tlie noighbourlKKxl of 
Carmel ; or with the Timnathah so familiar in the 
stoiy of Samson’s conflicts. The place is named in 
the specification of the allotment of the tribe of 
Dan, where the A. Y. exhibits it accurately as 
Tiiimnathah, an^ ’t.«i name doubtless survives in 
the modern r*6n<?/*'’wliich* is said to lie below 
Zareah^ about three miles to the S.W. of it, where 
the great Wady es-Surar issues upon the plain. 
—2. Timna'I hah. The residence of Samson’s wife 
(Jndg. xiv. 1, 2, 5). 

Tixn'natli-iLe'res. The name under which the 
city and burial-place of Joshua, previously called 
Timsath-skuah, is mentioned in Judg. ii. 9. 

Tim'xLath-se'rah. The name of the city which 
was presented to Joshua after the jiailition of the 
country (Josh. xix. 50) ; and in “the bonier” of 
which he was buried (xxiv. 30). It is specified as 
“ in Mount Ephraim on the north side of Mount 
Gnash,” In Judg. ii. 9, the name is alteicd to 
Timnatit-HEKES. The latter form l^ that adopted 
by the ’Jewish writere. Accord^gly, they identify 
the place with Kefarcheres^ which is said by Kabbi 
•Jacob, bap-Parchi, and other .fevvish travelh'is, to 
be about 5 miles S. of Shechem (Nablus), No 
place with that name appears on the maps. An- 
other and more promising iiiontifioation has, how- 
ever, been suggested by Dr, Eli Smith. In his 
journey from Ji/na to Mtjdel-Ya^M, about six 
miles from the former, he di: covered the ruins of 
Cow, D. B. 
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a Qonsidemble town. Opposite the town was a 
much higher hill, jn the north side of which aie 
several exarvated sepulchres. The whole beat's the 
name of Tibneh^ and although without farther ex- 
amination it can hardly be affirmed to be the'l'ttniiHh 
of Joshua, yet the identification appears pi'obabte. 

Tim'nite, the. Samson's fiitlier-in-law, a native 
of Timiiathali (Judg, xv. 6). 

li'mon. One of the seven, commonly called 
** deacons” (Acts vi. 1-6). H^was probably a 
Hellenist. The name of Timon stands fifth in the 
catalogue. Nothing further is known of him with 
certainty. ‘ • '* “ 

Timo'theos. 1, A “ captain of the Ammon- 
ites” (1 Macc. v. 6), who v*as defeated on several 
oc(‘Asions by Judas Maccabaeus, h.o. 164 (1 Macc. 
V. 6, 11, 34-44). Ho was probably a Greek ad- 
venturer,— 2. In 2 Macc. a leader named ’IMinotheus 
is mentioned as having taken part in the invasion 
of Nicanor (b.c. 166: 2 Macc. viii. 30, ix. 3). At 
a later time he was driven to a stronghold, Gazara, 
which was stormed by J udas, %nd there Timotheus 
was taken and slain (2 Macc. x. 24-37). It has 
been supposed that the events recorded in this latter 
narrative are identical with those in 4 Macc. v. 6-8. 
But the name Timotheus was very common, and it 
is evMent that Timotheus tlie Ammonite lender was 
not slain at Jazer (1 Macc. v. 34).— 8. The Greek 
name of Timothy (Acts xvi. 1, xvii. 14r&c.), 
Tim'othy. The disciple thus named was the 
son of one of those mixed marriages which, though 
condetniicHl by stricter Jewish opinion, were yet 
not uncommon in the later periods of Jewish his- 
tory. The father's name is unknown; he was a 
Greek, i. e. a Gentile by descent (Acts xvi. 1, 3). 
The absence of any peisonnl allusion to the father 
in the Acts or Epistles suggests the inference that 
he must have died or disapjK*aitHl duniig his son’s 
infancy. The care of the lioy thus devolved upon 
his mother Eunice and her mother Lois (2 Tim. i. 
5), Under their traiitlug his education was em- 
phatically Jewish. “ Kiom a child” he learnt 
(probably in theLXX. version) to “know the Holy 
l^riptuies” daily. The language of the Acts leaves 
it uncertain whether Lystra or Derbe were the 
resid**nce of the devout family. The arrival of Paul 
and Barnabas in Lycaonia (Acts xiv, 6) brought 
the message of glad-tidings to Timotheus and his 
mother, and they received it with “ imfeigncHl faith ” 
(2 Tim. i. 5). If at Lystra, as .seems probable 
fiom 2 Tim. iii. 11, he may have witnessed the 
hnlf-completed sacrifice, the half-fitiished martyr- 
dom, of Acts xiv. 19. The preaching of the Ap’ostle 
on his return from his short circuit prepared him 
for a life of sufTering (Acts xiv. 22), From that 
time his life and education must have been under 
the direct suiierinttmdence of the body of elders 
(ib. 23). During the interval of seven years be- 
tween the Apostle's fii'st and second jounieys, the 
boy grew up to manhood. His zeal, probably his 
asceticism, became known both at Lystm and Ico- 
nium. Those who had the d'sepest insight into 
character, and spoke with a prophetic utteraiioo, 
pointed to him (1 Tim. i, 18, iv. 14), as others 
had pointed before to Paul and Barnabas (Acts xiii* 
2), as specially fit for the missionary work in which 
the Ajwstle was engaged. Personal feeling led St. 
Paul to the same conclusion (Acts xvi, 3), and he 
was solemnly set apart to do the work and possibly 
to bear the title of Evangelist ( 1 Tim. iv, 14 ; 2 
Tim. i. 6, iv. 5). A* great obstaid^ however, pro 
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■ented itself. Timothens, though reckoned ab one 
of^he seed of Abraham, had been allowed to grow 
up to the age of manhood without the sign of 
circumcision. His condition was that of a negli- 
gent, almost of an apostate Isiaelite. The Jews 
might tolerate a heathen, as auch, in the synagogue 
or the church, but an undrcumcised Israelite would 
be to them a hoiTor and a portent. With a special 
view to their feelings, making no sacrifice of prin- 
ciple, the Apost|£, who had refused to permit the 
circumcision of Titus, ** took and circumcised ** 
Timotheus (Acts xvi. 3) ; and then, as conscious 
of no inconsistency,* went on his way distributing 
the decrees of tlie council of Jerusalem, the great 
charter of the freedom of the Gentiles (ib. 4). 
Henceforth Timotheus was one of his most constant 
companions. They and Silvanus, and probably 
Luke also, journeyed to Philippi (Actsxvi. 12), and 
there already the young Evangelist was conspicuous 
at once for his filial devotion and his zeal (Phil. if. 
22). His name does not appear in the account of 
St. PauPs work at Thessalonica, and it is possible 
that he remained some time at Philippi, He ap- 
pears, however, at Bei'oea, and remains there when 
Paul and Silas*are obliged to leave (Acts xvii, 14), 
going on afterwards to join his master at Athens 
(1 Thess. iii. 2). From Athens he is sent back to 
Thessalonica (ib.), as having special gifts for com- 
forting and teaching. He returns from Thessa- 
lonica, not to Athens but to Corinth, and his name 
appears united with St. Paul’s in the opening wortls 
of both the letters written from that city to the 
Thessalonians (1 Thess. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. i, 1). Of 
the next five years of his life we have no record. 
When we next meet with him it is as being sent 
on in advance when the Apostle was contemplating 
the long journey which was to include Macedonia, 
Achaia, Jerusalem, and Rome (Acts xix. 22), It 
is probable that he returned by the same route and 
met St. Paul according to a previous airangeraent (1 
Cor. xvi. 11), and was thus with him when the 
second Epistle was written to the Church of Corinth 
(2 Cor, i, 1). He returns with the Apostle to that 
city, and joins in messages of greeting to the dis- 
ciples whom he had known pei'sonally at Corinth 
and who had since found their way to Rome (Rom. 
xvi. 21). He forms one of the company of friends 
who go with St. Paul to Philippi and then sail by 
themselves, waiting for his airival by a different 
ship (Acts XX, 3-6). The language of St, Paul’s 
address to the elders of Ephesus (Acts xx. 17-36) 
i-enders it unlikely that he was then left there with 
authority. The absence of his name from Acts 
xxvii. m like manner leads to the conclusion that he 
did not share in the perilous voyage to Italy. He 
must have joined the Apostle, however, apparently 
soon after his arrival in Rome, and was with him 
when the Epistles to the Philippians, to the Colos- 
sians, and to Philemon were written (Phil. i. 1, ii. 
19; Col. i. 1 ; Philem. 1). All the indications of 
this period point to incessant missionaiy activity. 
Assuming the genuineness of the later date of the 
two epistles a^^ressed to him, we are able to put 
together a few notices as to his later life. It follows 
from 1 Tim. i, 3 that he and his master, after the 
release of the latter from his imprisonment, revisited 
the proconsular Asia, that the Apostle fhen con- 
tinu^ his journey to Macedonia, while the disciple 
remained, half-reluctantly, even weephig at the 
separation (2 Tim. i. 4), at Ephesus, to check, if 
possible, the q^tgrowth of heresy and licentiousness 
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which had sprung up there. The position in which 
he found himself might well make him anxious. 
He had to rule presbyters, most of whom were 
older than himself (1 Tim. iv, 12), There was the 
risk of being entangled in the disputes, prejudices, 
covetousness, sensuality of a great city. Leadera 
of riviil sects were there. The name of his beloved 
teacher was iTo longer honoured as it had been. We 
cannot wonder that the Apostle, knowing these 
trials, should be full of anxiety and fear for his 
disciple’s steadfsistness. In the second epistle to 
him this deep personal feeling utters itself yet more 
fully. The last recordeil words of the Ajiostle ex- 
press the earaest hope, repeated yet more eai nestly, 
that he might see him once again (ib. iv. 9, 21 
We may hazard the conjecture that he reached him 
in time, and that the las? hours of the teacher were 
soothed by the presence of the disciple whom he 
loved so truly. Some writera have even .seen in 
Heb. xiii. 23 an indication that he shared St. Paul’s 
imprisonment and was released from it by the death 
of Nero. Beyond this all is apocryphal and uncer- 
tain. He continues, according to the old trwlitions, 
to act as bishop of Ephesus, and dies ^ martyr’s 
death under Domitiim or Neiwa. A somewhat 
startling theory as to the intervening period of his 
life has found favour with Calmet and others. If 
he continued, according to the received tradition, 
to be bishop of Ephesus, then he, and no other, 
must have been the “ angel ” of that church to 
whom the message of Rev. ii. 1-7 was addressed. 
The conjecture has been passed over unnoticed by 
most of the recent commentatora on the Apoca- 
lypse. • 

Timothy, Epi^tlOS tp. Authorskip.-^The ques- 
tion whether these Epistles were written by St. 
Paul was one^to which, till within the last half- 
century, hardly any answer but an alHrmative one 
was thought possible. They ai e reckoned among 
the Pauline Epistles in the Muratorian Canon and 
the Peshito version. Eusebius (/f. E. iii. 25) places 
them among the Sfio\oyo(ffJieva of the N, T., and, 
while recording the doubts which affected the 2iid 
Epistle of St. Peter and the other AvrtAeyJjUfva, 
knovrs of none which affect these. They are cited 
as authoritative by Tertullian, Clement of Alex- 
andria, and Ireimeus. There werejndeed some notable 
exceptions to this concensus. The three Pastoial 
Epistles were all rejected by Marcion, Basilides, and 
other Gnostic teachera. Tatian, while strongly 
maintaining the genuineness of the Epistle to Titus, 
denied that of the other two. In these instances 
we are able to discern a dogmatic reason for the 
rejection. The sects which these leadera represented 
could not but feel that they were condemned by 
the teaching of the Pastoial Epistles. Origen men- 
tions some who excluded 2 Tim. from the Canon 
for a very different reason. The names of Jannes 
and Jambres belonged to an Apocryphal history, 
and from such a history St. Paul never would have 
quoted. The Pastoral Epistles have, however, been 
subjected to a moie elaborate scrutiny by the criti- 
asm of Germany.^ The first doubts were uttered by 
J. C. Schmidt. These were followed by the Send* 
schreihen of Schleiermacher, who, assuming the 
genuineness of 2 Tim. and Titus, undertook, on that 
hypothesis, to prove the spuriousness of 1 Tim. 
Eichhom and De Wette denied the Pauline author- 
ship of all three. Schott ventures on the hypo- 
thesis that Luke w^s the writer. Baur assign# 
them to no earlier period than the latter half of the 
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Mcond centuiy, afUr the death of Polycai-p In a.d. 
167. The chief’ elements of the alleg^ evidence of 
spuriousness may be an-anged as follows:— I. Xan- 
gmge » — The style, it is urged, is different fiom 
that of the acknowledged Pauline Kpistles. Thei-e 
is less logiciil continuity, a want of order and plan, 
subjects brought up, one after the other, abruptly. 
Not less than fifty woi-ds, most of them striking and 
characteristic, are found in these Epistles which are 
not found in St. Paul’s writings. Some of these 
words, it is urged, belong to the Gnostic tennino- 
logy of the 2nd century. On the other side it may 
be said, (1) that there is no test so uncertain as 
that of language and style thus applied. The style 
of one man is steieotyped, formed early, and en- 
during long. That of ^nother changes, more or 
less, from year to year. In proportion as the man 
IS a solitary thinker, or a strong assertor of his own 
will, will he tend to the former state. In propor- 
tion to his power of receiving impressions from 
without, of sympathising with others, will be his 
tendency to the latter. (2) If this is true gener- 
ally, it is so yet more emphatically when the cir- 
cumstances of authorship are different. The lan- 
guage of a Bishop’s Charge is not that of his lettei s 
to iiis private friends. (3) Other letteia, agntn, 
were dictated to an amanuensis, 'fhcse have every 
appearance of having been written with his own 
hand, and this can hardly have been without its 
influence on their style. (4) It may be addetl, that 
to whatever extent a forger of spurious Epistles 
would be likely to form his style after the pattern 
of the recognised ones, to that extent the divensity 
which has been dwelt oh is, within the limits that 
have been above stated, At agrflnst, but for the 
genuineneas of these Epistles. (5) Lastly, there is 
the positive argument that there is% large common 
element, both of thoughts and words, slinred by 
these Epistles and the others. — II. It has been 
urged against the reception of the Pastoral Epistles 
that they cannot be fitted in to the records of 
St. Paul’s life in the Acts. To this there is a 
threefold answer. (1) The difficulty has been enor- 
mously exaggerated. (2) If the difficulty were as 
great as it is said to be, the mere fact that we 
cannot fix the precise date of three letters in the 
life of one of whose ceaseless labours and journey- 
ings we have, after all, but fragmentary recoixls, 
ought not to he a stumblingblock. (3j Here, as 
before, the raply is obvious, that a man composing 
counterfeit Epistles would have been likely to make 
them square with the acknowledged lecords of the 
life.— III. The three Epistles piesent, it is said, a 
more developed state of Churah organisation and 
doctrine than that belonging to the lifetime of St. 
Paul. (1) The rule that the bishop is to be the 
husband of one wife ” (1 Tim. iii. 2 ; Tit. i. 6) 
indicates the strong opj^ition to second marriages 
which characterised the 2nd centuiy. (2) The 
“ younger widows” of 1 Tim. v. 11 cannot jwssibly 
he" literally widows. It follows tlieiefore that the 
word used, as it was ii|||the 2nd centurjP, 

in a wider sense, as denoting a consecrated life. 
(3) The rules affecting the relation of the bishops 
and eldera indicate a hierarchic development charac- 
teristic of the Petrine element, which became domi- 
nant in the Church of liome in the post- Apostolic 
period. (4) The term alptrtKSs is used in its later 
sense. (5) The upward progress from the office 
nf deacon to that of presbyt#, implied in 1 Tim. 
iii. 13, belongs to a later period. It is not difficult 


to meet objections which contain so large anjele- 
ment of mere arbitraiy assumption. (1) The inile 
which makes monogamy a condition of the episcopal 
office is very far ramoved froir^ the harsh, sweeping 
censures of all second marriages which we find in 
Athenagoras and Tertullian. (2) There is not a 
shadow of proof that the ** younger widows ” wera 
not literally such. (3) The use of Motkotoi and 
‘trp€(r$i&T€poi in the Pastoral Epistles as equivalent 
(Tit. i. 5, 7), and the absence oi any intermediate 
order between the bishops and deacons (1 Tim. iii. 
1-8), are quite unlike what we find«n the Ignatian 
Epistles and other writings of the 2hd centuiy. 
(4) Tlie word alpertads its counterpart in the 
a/peVets of 1 Cor. xi. 19. (5) The best inter- 

preters do not see in I Tim. iii. 13 the transition 
from one office to another.— IV. Still greater stress 
is laid on the indications of a later date in the de- 
scriptions of the false teachers noticed in the Pas- 
toral Epistles. These point, it is said, unmistiike- 
ahly to Marcion and his follhwers. The “genea- 
logies” of 1 Tim. i. 4, Tit. iii. 9, in like manner, 
point to the Aeons of the Valentinians and Ophitea. 
The doctrine that the “ KesuiTectitm was past al- 
ready ” (2 ’J’im. ii. 18), was thoroughly Gnostic in 
its character. Carefully elaborated as this part of 
Baur’s attack has been, it is perhaps the weakest 
and most capricious of all. The false ^.eacheni of 
the Pastoral Epistles are predominantly Jewish 
(1 Tim. i. 7), belonging altogether to a diflerent 
school from that of JMarcioii. Even the denial of 
the Resurrection, we may remai'k, belongs as natu- 
rally to tile mingling of a Sadducaean element with 
an Eastern mysticism as to the teaching of Marcion. 
The whole line of argument, indeed, first misrepre- 
sents the language of St. Paul in these Epistles and 
elsewhere, and then assumes the entire absence from 
the first century of even the geims of the teaching 
which characterised the second.— — Assuming 
the two Epistles to Ti«iothy to have been written 
by St. Paul, to what period of his life are they to 
l>e referreil ?— First Epistle to Timothy . — The di- 
rect data in this instance are very ‘few. (1) i, 3, 
implies a journey of St. Paul from Ephesus to 
Macedonia, Timothy remaining behind. (2) The 
age of Timothy is descrilied as “ youth ” (iv. 12). 
(3) The general resemblance between the two 
Epistles indicates that they were written at or 
about the same time. Three hypotheses have been 
maintained as fulfilling these conditions. (A) The 
journey ill question has bc*eii looked on as an unre- 
corded episode in the two years’ work at Ephesus 
of Acts xix. 10. (B) Jt has been identified with 

the journey of Acts xx. 1, after the tumult at 
Epliesus. On either of these suppositions the date 
of the Epistle has been fixed at various periods after 
.St. Paul’s arrival at Ephesus, before the conclusioD 
of his first imprisonment at Rome. (C) It has been 
placed in the inteival between St. Paul’s first and 
second imprisonments at liome. Of these con- 
jectures, A and B have the merit of bringing the 
Epistle within the limit of the au|hentic records 
of St. Paul’s life, hut they have scarcely any other. 
In favour of C as compared with* A or B, is the 
inteiTial evidence of the contents of the Epistle. ITie 
language *of the Epistle also has a hearing on the 
date. Assume a later date, and then them is room 
for the changes in thought and expression which, 
in a character like St. Paul’s, were to be expects 
as the years went by. The only ejections to the 
position thus assign^ are — (1) theuoubtfttlness ot * 
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the second iinprisoninent alio^ther; and (2) the Places, — In this inspect asm regard to time, 1 Tim. 
‘♦ytuth’* of Timothy at the time when the letter leaves much to conjecture. The absence of any 
was wntten (iv. \2).^Sec(md epistle to Timothy, local reference but that In i. 3, suggests Macedonia 
— ^The number of special names and incidents in the or some neighbouiing distinct. In A and other 
2nd Epistle make the'chrouological data mom numer- MSS. in the Peshito, Ethiopic, and other versions, 
ons. Here also there are the conflicting theories Laodicea is named in the inscription as the place 
of an earlier and later date, (A) during the impri- whence it w*\^ sent. The Second Epistle is free 
sonnient of Acts xxviii. 30, and (B) during the fmm this coi^ict of conjectures. With the solitary 
second imprisonment ah^y spoken of. (1) A exception of Bottger, who suggests Caesarea, there 
parting apparently recent, under circumstances of is a consensus in favour of Rome.— anc? 
special sorrow (i. 4). Not decisive. (2) Ageneml Characteristics. — Assuming the genuineness of the 
desertion of tl^ Apostle even by the disciples of Epistles, some characteristic featuies remain to be 
Asia (i. 15). Nothing in the Acts indicates any- noticed. (1) The ever-deepening sense in St. Paul’s 
thing like this before the imprisonment of Acts heart of the IHvine Mercy, of which he was the 
xxviii. 30. This, therefore, so far as'it goes, must object. (2) The greater abruptness of the Second 
be placed on the side of B, (3) The position of Epistle. (3) The absence, as compared with St. 
St. Paul as suffering (i. 12), in bonds (ii. 9 j, ex- Paul’s other Epistles, of uld Testament references, 
peeling “ the time of his departure” (iv. 6), for- (4) The conspicuous position of the “faithful say- 
saken by almost all (iv. 16). Not quite decisive, ings ” as taking the place occupied in other Epistles 
but tending to B rather than A. (4) The mention by the 0. T. ^^riptures. (5) The tendency of the 
of Onesiphorus, aiid«of services rendered by him Apostle's mind to dwell more on the universality 
both at liome and Ephesus (i. 16-18). Not de- cf the redemptive work of Christ (1 Tim. ii. 3-6, 
cisive again, but the tone is rather that of a man iv. 10). (6) The importance attached by him to 

looking back on a past period of his life. This the practiciil details of administration. (7 ) The re- 
thereforc tends, lo B rather than A. (5) Theaban- currcuce of doxologies (1 Tim. i. 17, vi, 15, 16; 
donmeiit of St. Paul by Demos (iv, 10). Sti*ongly 2 Tim. iv. 18). 

in favour of B. (6) The presence of Luke (iv. 11). Tin. Among the various metals found among 
Agiees wel? enough with A (Col. iv. 14), but is the spoils of the Midianites, tin is enumerated 
perfectly compatible with B. (7) The request that (Num. xxxi. 22). It was known to the Hebrew 
Timothy would bring Mark (iv. 11). In connexion metal-workers as an alloy of other metals (Is. i. 
with the mention of Demaa, tends decidedly to B. 25; Ez. xxii. 18, 20). The markets of Tyre were 
(8) Mention of Tychicus as sent to Ephesus (iv, supplied with it by theshipsof Taishish (Ez. xxvii. 

12) . Appeal’s, as connected with Eph, vi, 21, 22, 12). It was used for plummets (Zech. iv. 10), 
Col. iv. 7, in favour of A, yet may just as well and was so plentiful ns t6 furnish the writer of 
fit in with B. (9) The request that Timothy Ecclesiasticus (xltii. 18‘/ with a figure by which to 
would bring the cloak and books left at Troas (iv,^ express the wealth of Solomon. In the Homeric 

13) . The circuhistances of the first journey fromf’2 Hmes the Greeks were familiar with it. Twenty 

Troas present no trace of the haste and suddenness layers of tin were in Agamemnon’s cuirass. Copper, 
which the request more than half implies. On the tin, and gold were used by Hephaestus in welding 
whole, then, this must be Reckoned as in favour of the famous shield of Achilles. No allusion to it is 
B. (10) “ Alexander the coppersmith did me found in the Odyssey, The melting of tin in a 
much evil,” “greatly withstood our words” (iv. smelting-pot is mentioned by Hesiod {Theog, 862). 
14, 15), Somewhat in favour of A. (11) The Tin is not found in Palestine. Whence, then, did 
abandonment of the Apostle in his first defence, the ancient Hebrews obtain their supply ? “ Only 
and his deliverance “ from the mouth of the lion ” three countries are known to contain any consider- 
liv. 16/ 17). Fits in as a possible contingency able quantity of it : Spain and Portugal, Cornwall 
with either hypothesis. (12) “ Krastus abode at and the adjacent parts of Devonshire, and the islands 
(yonnth, but Trophimus 1 left at Miletus sick of Junk, Ceylon, and Banco, in the Stmits of Ma- 
(iv. 20). Language, as in (9), implying a com- lacca” (Kenrick, Phoenicia^ p. 212). There can 
para lively recent visit to both places. If, however, be little doubt that the mines of Britain were the 
the letter were written during the firet imprison- chief source of supply to the ancient world. With 
ment, then Trephimus had not been left at Miletus, regard to the tin obtained frem Spain, although 
but had gone on with St. Paul to Jerusalem (Acts the metal was found there, it does not appeal* to 
XXI. 29), and the mention of Emstus as remaining have been produced in sufficient quantities to supply 
at Corinth would have been superfluous to one who the Phoenician markets. We are therefore driven 
had left that city at the same time as the Apostle to conclude that it was from the Cassiterides, or 
(Acts XX. 4). (13) “ Hasten to come before win- tin districts of Britain, that the Phoenicians ob- 
ter.” Assuming A, the presence of Timothy in tained the great bulk of this commodity, and that 
Phil, i, 1 ; CoL i. 1 ; Philera. 1, might be regarded this was done by the direct voyage from Gades. 
as the consequence of this ; but then, as shown in Pliny (vi. 36) identifies the casskeros of the Greeks 
(5) and (7), there ai*e almost insupeiuble difficulties with the plumbum album or candidum of the Ro- 
in supposing this Epistle to have been written mans, which is Stannum^ he says, is ob- 

before those three. (14) The salutations from tained from an ore containing lead and silver, and 
Eubolus, Pudens, Linus, and Claudia. Without is the first to become melted in the furnace. It is 
laying much stress on this, it may be said that the the same which the Germans call Werk^ and is 
al^nce of these names fi’om ail the Epistli^ which, apparently the meaning of the Hebr. hSdU in Is. 
aoooiffing to A, belong to the same period, would i. 25. 

be difficult to explain. B leaves it open to con- Xiph'sali is mentioned in 1 K. iv. 24 as the limit 
jecture that they were converts more r^nt date, of Solomon’s empire towards the Euphrates, and in 
On the whole, it is believed that the evidence pre- 2 K. xv. 16 it is said to have been atta^ed by 
jponderates sirc4igly in favour of the later date.— Monah<<in. It is generally admitted that the town 
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int^ded, at any late in the fbiiner passage, is that ruled orer Ethiopia before beconiing king of Egypt, 
which the Gi'eeks and Romans knew under tlie The name of Tirhakah is written in hiernglramics 
ojame of Thapsacus, situated in Northei-n Syiia, at TEHARKA, Of the events of his reign litUe else 
the point where it was usual to cross the Euphrates, is known. 

Thapsacus was a town of considerable importance Tirlumah. Son of Caleb bto-He^iron by his con- 
in the ancient world. Xenophon, who saw it in cubine Mnachah (1 Chr, ii. 48). 
the time of Cyrus the younger, calls it “ great and Tir'ia. Sou of Jehaleleel of the tribe of Judah 
prosperous.*' It must have been ^ place of con- (1 Chr. iv. 16). 

siderable trade, the laud traflic between East and TirBha'tha (alw’ays written with the article). 
West passing through it. It is a fair conjecture The title of the governor of Ju<kiea under the Per- 
that Solomon’s occupation of the place was con- sians, derived by Gesenius from a Persian i*oot sig- 
n^;ted with his efforts to establish a line of ti*ade nifying “stern,” “severe.” .It is added as a title 
with Central Asia directly across the continent, and after the name of Kehemiah (NdR. viii, 9, x, 1 
that ladmor was intended as a resting-piat« on the [Heb. 2]) ; and occui*k also in three other places. In 
journey to Thapsacus. Thapsacus was the place at the margin of the A. (Ezr. ii. 63; Neh. vii. 65, 
which armies marching east or west usually crossed x. 1 ) it is mndered “ govenior an explanation 
the “ Great River.” ft has been genenilly sup- justified by Neh. xii. 26, where Nehemiuh is called 
posed that the site of Tha|)sacuh was the modern the jPecAd/*, which, according to Gesenius, denotes 
Dcir. But the Euphrates expedition proved that the prefect or governor of a province of less extent 
there is no ford at and indeed showed that tliau a satrapy. 

the only ford in this part of the course of the Eu- Tir'iah. The youngest qf the five daughters of 

phrates is at Suriifeh, 45 miles below Balls, and Zelophehad x.wi. 33, xxvii. 1, xxxvi. It; 

165 .above Dfc'ir. This then must have been the Josh, x vii. .■>). 

positioi^ of Thapsacus. Tir'zah. An ancient Canaanite city, whose king 

Ti'ras. The youngest son of Japhetli (Gen. x. 2). is enumerated amongst the twentj^one overthrown 
We have no clue, as far as the Bible is concerned, in the conquest of the country (Josh. xii. 24), It 
to guide us as to the identification of it with .any reapj^ears as a royal city — the residence of Jero- 
p.nrticular i)oople. Ancient authorities generally bo.am (1 K. xiv. 17), and of his siiccessprs. Zimri 
fixed on the Thiacians, as presenting the closest was besieged there by Omri, and perished in the 
verbal approximation to the name : the occasional flames of his palace (ib. 18). Once, and once only, 
rendering Persia probably originated in a cor nip- does Tiizah reappear, ns the sent of the conspiracy 

tion of the original text. The correspondence be- ofMcnabem ben-GaddI ag.ainst the wietohcd Shallum 

tween Thrace and Tiras is not so complete as to be (2 K. xv. 14, 16). Its reputation for beauty through- 
couvincing. Granted, 4iowevor, the vcrbalidcntity, out the country must have been wide-spread. It 
no objection would arise m ethaologiail grounds to in this sense that it is mentioned in the Song of 
placing the Thracians among the J.aphetic races. Solomon. Eusebius mentions it in connexion with 
Their precise ethnic position is ii^eed involved j||^Jdenahei , and identifies it with^“villageofSa- 
gi eat uncertainty ; but all authorities agree ill their* maiitaiis in Bataimea.” Brocaidus places Thersa 
gcner<al Indo-Europe<an clwracter. Other explana- on a high mountain, three leagues {leucae) from 
tions have been offered of the name Tims, of which Samaria to' the east. This is exactly the direction, 
we may notice tlie Agathyrsi, the first part of the and very nearly the ^stance, of Telluzah^ a place 
ii.aine i^Aga') being tieated as a prefix ; Taurus and in the mountains north of Nablus. The name may 
the various tribes occupying that range ; the river very probably be a coriuption of Tirzah. 

Tyras, Dniester f with its cognominous inluvbiti\nts, Tisli'bite, the. The well-known designation of 
the Tyritae ; and, lastly, the maritime Tyrrheni. Elijah (1 K. xvii. 1 , xxi. 17, 28 ; 2 K. i. 3, 8, ix. 36), 
Ti'rathites, the. One of the three families of (1.) The name naturally points to a place call^ 
Scribes residing at .Tabez (J Chr. ii. 65), the others Tishbeh, Tishbi, or rather perhaps Tesheb, as the 
being the Shinieathites and Suchathites. The pas- resi<lence of the prophet. Assuming that a town 
sage is hopele.ssly obscure. is alluded to, as Elijah's native plawe, it is not ne- 

Tire. An ornamental headdress worn on festive cessary to infer that it was itself in Gilead, as £pi- 
occa.sions (Ez, xxxv, 17, 23). [Headdress.] phanius, Adrichomins, Castell, and others have ima- 

Tir'hakah. King of Ethiopia, Cu.sh, the oppo- gmed. The commentators and lexicogiaphers, with 
nent of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 9; Is. xxxvii. 9). few exception.s, adopt the name “Tishbito” as re- 
This w'as B.C. 713, unless we suppose that the ferriiig to the place TlflSBE in Naphtali, which is 
expedition took place in the 24th instead of the found in the LXX. text of Tobit i. 2. The diffi- 
14th year of Hezekiah, which would bring it to culty in the way of this is the great uncertainty in 
B.C. cir, 703. If it were an expedition later than which the text of that pa.ssage is involved. Bunsen 
that of which the date is mentioned, it must have suggests in suppoil ot the reading “ the Tishhite 
been before B.C, cir. 698, Hezekiah 's last year. But from Tishbi of Gilead,” that the place may have 
if the reign of Manasseh is reduced to 3.5 years, been purj)o.sely so desciibefl, in order to distinguish 
these dates would be respectively B.C. cir. 693, it fi orn the town of the same name in Galilee. 
683, and 678, and these numb > might have to Jie (2.) But haitMi has not always been read as a 
slightly modified, the fixed dl of the capture of proper name, referring to a place. It has been 
Samaria, B.C. 721, being abandoned. According pointed so as to make it mean “the sti anger.” 
to Manetho's epitomists, tarkos or Tarakos was the This is done by Michaelis. 

third and last king of the xxvth dynasty, which Ti'tajLB. 'fhese children of Uranus (Heaven) and 
was of Ethiopians. We should perhaps date Tir- Gaia (Earth) were, according to the earliest Greek 
hakah's accession B.C. cir. 695, and assign him a legends, the vanquished predecessors of the Olym- 
reign of 26 yeai-s. In this caae we should be plan godiP, condemned by Zeus to dwell in Tartarus, 
obliged to take the later reqJ:oning ol the Biblical yet not without retaining many relics of their an- 
events, were it not for the jxissibility tint Tirhakah cient dignity. By later (Latin) 4|oet6 they were 
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confounded with the kindi^ Gijcmtes, In 2 Sam. 
v”. 18, 22, “ the valley of Rephaim” i» represented 
by itKoiXhs rS»v ririvtav instead of ^ KoiKhs r&p 
yiyivrwv^ 1 Chr. xi. 15, xiv. 9, 13. Sevci*al 
Christian fathei's incjined to the belief that Tetrdi^ 
was the mystic name* of “the beast” indicated in 
Rev. xiii. 18. 

Tithe. Numerous instances of the use of tithes 
are found both in profane and also in Biblical his- 
. tory, prior to or independently of the appointment 
of the Levitical titWes under the Law. In Biblical 
history the two prominent instances are — 1. Abram 
presenting the^enth«of all his property, or rather 
of the spoils of his victory, to Melchizedek (Cen. 
xiv. 20 ; Heb. vii. 2, 6)^ 2 Jacob, after his vision 
at Luz, devoting a tenth of all his property to Cod 
in case he should return home m safety (Gen. 
xxviti. 22). The firet enactment of the Law in 
respect of tithe is the declaration that the tenth of 
all produce, as well as of flocks and cattle, belongs 
to Jehovah, and must be offered to Him. 2. That 
the tithe was to be paid in kind, or, if redeemed, 
with an addition of one-fifth to its value (I.ev. 
xxvii. 30-33). This tenth, called Tefurnotfi, is 
oixiered to be assjgned to the Levitca, as the rcwaixi 
of their service, and it is ordeied further, that they 
are themselves to dedicate to the Lord a tenth of 
these receipts, which is to be devoted to the main- 
tenance of«the high-priest (Num. xviii. 21-28). 
This legislation is modified or extended m the Book 
of Denteronomy, i. e, from thirty-eight to forty 
years later. Commands are given to the people, 

1. to bring their tithes, together with their votive 
and other offerings and first-fruits to the chosen 
centre of worship, the metropolis, there to be eaten 
in festive celebration in company with their children, 
their servants, and the Levites (Deut. xii. 5-18). 

2. All the produce of the soil was to be tithed 

every year, and these tithes with the firstlings of 
the dock and heixl were to be eaten in the metro- 
polis. 3, But in cjise of instance, permission is 
given to convert the produce into money, which is 
to be taken to the appointed place, and there laid 
out in the purchase of food for a festal celebration, 
in which the Levite is, by special command, to be 
included (Deut. xiv. 22-27). 4. Then follows the 
direction, that at the end of three yeai's all the 
tithe of that year is to be gathered and laid up 
“ within the gates,” and that a festival is to be 
held, in which the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow, together with the Levite, are to partake 
(*6. vera. 28, 29). 5. Lastly, it is ordered that 

after taking the tithe in each thiid year, “which 
is the year of tithing,” an exculpatory declaration is 
to be made by evei y Israelite, that he has done his 
best to fulfil the divine command (Deut. xxvi. 12- 
14). From all this we gather, 1. That one-tenth 
of the whole produce of the soil was to be assigned 
for the maintenance of the Levites. 2. That out 
of this the Levites were to dedicate a tenth to God, 
for the use of the high-priest. 3. That a tithe, in 
all probability a second tithe, was to be applied to 
fetival purjiosea. 4. That in every third year, 
either this festi>^ tithe or a third tenth was to be 
eaten in company with the poor and the Levites. 
The question arises, were there three tithes taken 
in this third year ; or is the third tithe only the 
second under a different description ? It must be 
allowed that the third tithe is not without^support. 
Josephus distinctly says that one-tenth ww» to be , 
given to the pviesti and Levites, one*tentn was I 
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to be applied to feasts in the metropolis, and that a 
tenth besides these was eveiy thii-d year to be given 
to the poor (comp. Tob. i. 7, 8). On the other 
hand, Mairhonides swiys the third and sixth yeara* 
second tithe was shared between the poor and the 
Levites, i. e. that there was no thii-S tithe. Of 
these opinion», tliat which maintains three separate 
and complete rtithings seems improbable. It is 
plain that urukr the kings the tithe-system partook 
of the general neglect into which the observance of 
the Law declined, apd that Hezekiah, among his 
other raforms, took cfiectual means to ravive its use 
(2 Chr. xxxi. 5, 12, 19). Similar measures weie 
token after the Captivity by Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 
44), and in both these cases special officei’s were 
appointed to toke charge of the stoies and store- 
houses for the purpose. Kf‘t, notwithstanding par- 
tial evasion or omission, the system itself was con- 
tinued to a late |>eriod in Jewish history (Heb. vii. 
5-8 ; Matth. xxiii. 23 ; Luke xviii. 12). 

Ti'tus ManliuB. [Manlius.] 

Ti tus. Our materials for the biography of this 
companion of St. Paul must be drawn entirely from 
the notices of him in the Second Epistle to th^ Co- 
rinthians, the Galatians, and to Titus himseif, com- 
bined with the Second Epistle to Timothy. He is 
not mentioned in the Acts at all. Taking the pas- 
sages in the Epistles in the chronological order of 
the events refen-ed to, we turn first to Gal. ii. 1 , 
3. We conceive the journey mentioned here to 
be identical with that (recorded in Acts xv.) in 
which Paul and Barnabas went from Antioch to 
.Jerusalem to the conference which was to decide 
the question of the necessity of circumcision to the 
Gentiles. Here we see Titbs in close association 
with Paul and Bnrtiabas ht Antioch. He goes with 
them to Jerusalem. His circumcision was either 
not insisted on Jerusalem, or, if demanded, was 
firmly resisted. He is very emphatically spoken 
of as a Gentile, by which* is most probably meant 
that both his parents were Gentiles. Titus would 
seem, on the occasion of the council, to have been 
specially a representative of the church of the uu- 
circumcision. Jt is to our purpose to remark that, 
in the passage cited above, Titus is so mentioned as 
apparently to imply that he had become personally 
known to the Galatian Christians. After leaving 
Galatia (Acts xviii. 23), «and spending a long time 
at Ephesns (Acts xix. 1-xx. 1), the Apostle pro- 
ceeded to Macedonia by way of Troas, Here he 
exp(‘cted to meet Titus (2 Cor. ii. 13), who had 
been sent on a mission to (jorinth. In this hope 
he wjis disappointed, but in Macedonia Titus joined 
him (2 Cor. vii. 6, 7, 13-15), The mission to 
Corinth had reference to the immoralities rebuked 
in the First Epistle, and to the effect of that 
First Epistle on the oftending church. We learn 
further that the mission was so far successful and 
satisfactory. But if we proceed further, we dis- 
cera another part of the mission with which he 
was entrusted. This had refeience to the collection, 
at that time in piogress, for the poor Christians of 
Judaea (viii. 6). ^hus we are prepared for what 
the Apostle now proceeds to do after his encourag- 
ing conversations with Titus regarding the Co- 
rinthian Church. He sends him back from Mace- 
donia to Corinth, in company with two other 
trustwoiiJiy Christians, bearing the Second Epistle, 
and with an earnest i-equest (viii. 6, 17) that he 
would see to the completion of the collection (viii. 6). 

It has eenerallv been tonaaered doubtful who the 
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were (1 Cor. xvi. 11, 12) that took the 
First Epistle to Corinth. Most probably they were 
Titus and his companion, whoever that might be, 
who is mentioned with him in the second letter 
(2 Cor. xii. 18). A considerable inteiTal now 
elapses beibre we come upon the next notices of this 
disciple. St. Paul’s first impi isonment js concluded, 
and his last trial is impending. In the intemil 
between the two, he and Tiths were together in 
Crete (Tit. i. 5). We see Titus remaining in the 
ishind when St. Paul left it, and receiving there a 
letter written to him by the Apostle. Fi*oin this letter 
we gather the following biographical details: — In 
the first place vre learn that he was originally con- 
verted through St. Paul's instrumentality ti. 4) 
Aext we learn the vario’^ particulars of the re- 
spoiKsible duties which he nad to discharge in Crete. 
He is to complete what St. Paul had been obliged 
to leave unfinished (i. 5), and he is to organise the 
Church throughout the island by ap|M)inting pi-es- 
byters in every city. Next he is to control and 
bridle (ver. 11) the restless and inibchievous Ju- 
daizers, and he is to be [lereroptury in so doing 
(ver. 13).« He is to urge the duties of a decorous 
and Christian life upon the women (ii. 3-5), some 
of whom (ii. 3) possibly had something of an otlicial 
character (vers. 3, 4). The notices which remain 
are more strictly personal. Titus is to look for the 
arrival in Crete of Artemas and Tychicus (iii. 12), 
and then he is to hasten to join St. Paul at Nico- 
polis, where the Apostle is proposing to pass the 
winter. Zeiias and Apollos are in Ciete, or ex- 
pected there; for Titus is to send them on their 
journey, and supply theirf with whatever they need 
for it (iii. 13). Whether Titus did* join the Apostle 
at Nicopolis we cannot tell. But we naturally 
connect the mention of this place Vitli what St. 
Paul wrote at no great inteival of time afterwards, 
in the last of the Pa.storal Epistles (2 Tim. iv. 10); 
for Dalmatia lay to the noi-th of Nicopolis, at no 
great distance from it. From the form of the 
whole sentence, it seems probable that this disciple 
had been with St. Paul in Home during his final 
impiisoument; but this cannot be asserted coii- 
fideutly. The traditional connexion of Titus with 
Crete is much more specific and constant, though 
here again we cannot be cartaiu of the facts. He 
is said to have been permanent bishop in the island, 
and to have died theie at an advanced age. The 
modern capital, Candia, appears to claim the honour 
of being his burial-place. In the fragment by the 
lawyer Zenas, Titus is called Bishop of Cortyna, 
Lastly, the name of Titus was the watchword of the 
Cretans when they were invaded by the Venetians. 

Titns, Epistle to. Tliere are no specialties in 
this Epistle which lequire any very elaborate treat- 
ment distinct fiom the other Pastoral Letters of 
St, Paul, If those two were not genuine, it would 
be difficult confidently to maintain the genuineness 
of this. On the other hand, if the Epistles to 
Timothy are received as St. Paul’s, there is not the 
slightest reason for doubting th^uthorship of thab 
to Titus. Nothing can well be more explicit than 
the quotations in Irenaeus, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
Tertullian, to say nothing of earlier allusions in 
Justin Martyr, Theophilus, and Clemens Komanus. 
As to internal features, we may notice, in the first 
place, that the Epistle to Titus has all the chai'ao- 
teristics of the other Pastoral Epistles. This tends 
to show that this Letter yms written about the 
same time and under similar circunostances with 
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the other two. But, on the other hand, this Epistle 
has marks in its phraseology and style which assi- 
milate it to the general body of the Epistles of St. 
Paul. As to any difficulty arising from supposed 
indications of advanced hidV‘archic&l arrangements, it 
is to be obsei*ved that in tliis Epistle irpecrjSt^Tcpof 
and iirltTKorros are used as synonymous (i. 5, 7), 
just as they aie in the addiess at Miletus about the 
year 58 a.d. (Acts xx. 17, 28). At the same time 
this Epistle has features of its oevn, especially a 
certain tone of abruptness and severity, which pro- 
bably arises partly out of the circumstances of the 
Cretan population, partly out of the character of 
Titus himself. Concerning the contents of this 
Epistle, something has already been said in the 
article on Trrus. No very exact subdivision is 
either necessary or possible. As to the time and 
place and other circumstances of the writing of this 
Epistle, the following scheme of filling up St. Paul’s 
movements after his first imprisonment will satisfy 
all the conditions of the case* — We may suppose 
him (possibly after accomplishing his long-projected 
visit to Spain) to have gone to Ephesus, and taken 
voyages from thence, first to Macedonia and then 
to Crete, during the foimer to ha^e written the 
First Epistle to Timothy, and after returning from 
the latter to have written the Epistle to Titus, 
being at the time of despatching it on tla» point of 
starting for Nicopolis, to which place he weut» 
taking Miletus and Corinth on the way. At Nico- 
polis we may conceive him to have been finally 
apprehended and taken to Kome, whence he wrote 
the Second Epistle to Timothy, 

Tl'zite, the. The designation of Joha, one of 
the heroes of David’s army (I Chr. xi. 45). It 
occurs nowhere else, and nothing is known of the 
place or family which it denotes. * 

To'ah. A Kohuthite Levite, ancestor of Samuel 
and Heman (I Chr, vi. 34 [19]), 

Tob-adoni'jah. One^of the Levites sent by Je* 
hoshaphat through the cities of Judah to teach the 
Law to the people (2 Chr. xvii. 8). 

Toh, the Land of. The place in which Jophthah 
took refuge when expelled from liome by his half- 
brother (Judg. xi. 3) ; and where he remained, at 
the head of a band of freebooteis, till he was brought 
back by the shciklis of Gilead (ver. 5). The nar- 
rative implies that the land of Tob was not far 
diAtant from Gilead : at the same time, from the 
nature of the case, it must have lain out towards 
the eastern deserts. It is undoubtedly mentioned 
again in 2 Sam. x, 6, 8, as Ishtob, i. e. Man of I’ob, 
meaning, ac(;oi'ding to a common Hebrew idiom, the 
“ men of Tob.” After an immense interval it appears 
again, in tlie Maccabaeaii history (1 Macc. v. 13) 
in the names Tobie and Tubieui (2 Macc. xii. 17). 
No identification of this ancient district with any 
modern one has yet been attempted. The name 
TeU Dobbe, or, as it is given by the latest exploi-er 
of those regions, Tell Dihbc, attached to a ruined 
site at the south end of the I^jah, a few miles N.W. 
of Ken&voat, and also that of ed Dab, some twelve 
hours east of the mountain el Ktde&f^, are both sug- 
gestive of Tob. 

ToM'all. 1. ** The children of Tobiah ” were a 
family who returned with Zerubbabel, but were 
unable to prove their connexion with Israel (fisr. 
il. 60 ; N^. vii. 62).«-2. ** Tobiah the slave, the 
Ammonite, * played a conspicuous part in the ran- 
corous opposition made by Sanballat the Moabite 
and his adherents to the rebuildin^ot* Jerusalem. 
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The two Jtices of Moab an«l Ammon found in these as genemlly happens, and represent the revised md 
rrtfen fit representatives of that hereditnj*y hatred to not the original Greek text. The Hebrew versions 
the Isinelites which began before the entrance into are of no great weight. The Syriac vei-sion is of a 
Oannan, and was ^ not extinct when the Hebrews composite chamcter.— 2. Historical character , — 
had ceased to exist as a nation. But Tobiah, though The narrative seems to have been received without 
a slave (Neh. ii. 10, 19), unless this is a title of inquiry or dispute as historically true till the rise 
opprobrium, and an Ammonite, found means to of fiee critieism at the Refoimation. Luther ex- 
ally himself with a priestly family, and his son pressed doubts as to its literal truth, and these 
Johanan married the daughter of Meshullam the doubts gradually gained a wide currency among 
son of Berechiah (Neh. vi. 18). He himself was Protestant writers. Bertholdt has given a sum- 
the son-in*law of Shechaniah the son of Ai'ah (Neh, mary of alleged errors in detail, but the question 
VI. 17), and ^hese ‘family relations created for him turns rather upon the geiieml c(»mplexiofi of the 
a strong faction among the Jews. Ewald conjectures history than upon minute objections. This, how- 
that Tobiah had beejj a page slave at the ever, is fatal to the supposition that the book could 
Persian court, and, being in favour there, had been have been completed shortly after the fall of Ni- 
piomoted to be satrap of the Ammonites. But it neveh (n.c. 006; Tob. t^v, 15), and written, in the 
almost seems that against Tobiah there was a main, some time before (Tob. xii. 20). The whole 
stronger feeling of animosity than against Sanballat, tone of the narrative bespeaks a later age; and 
and that this animosity found expression in the epi- above all, the doctrine of good and evil spirits is 
thet “ the slave,** which is attached to his name. clabomted in a form vrhich belongs to a period cou- 
Tobi'as* The Gveek form of the name Tobiah siderebly posterior to the Babylonian Captivity 
or Tobijah. 1. The son of Tobit, and central (Asmodeus, iii. 8, vi. 14, viii. 3; Raphael, xii. 15), 
chameter in the hook of that name.— *2. The father As the book stands it is a distinctly didactic nur 
of Hyreanus, |ippurently a man of great wealth and rative. Its point lies in tlie moral lessdh which it 
reputation at Jerusalem in the time of Seleucus conveys, and not in the incidents.— 3. Original 
Philopator ((;ir. B.C. 187). In the high-priestly Lamputge and Revisions . — In the absence of all 
schism which happened afterwards *Hhe sons of direct evidence, cousidei able doubt has been felt as 
Tobin'- *’#ook a conspicuous piirt. to the original language of the book. The superior 

Tobie, the Places of (1 Macc, v. 1.3). It is in clearness, simplicity, and acenmey of the LXX. text 
all pinlwbility identical with the land of Tob. prove conclusively that this is nearer the original 

^ Tobi'el, the father of Tobit and grandtiither of tlian any other text which is known, if it be not, .is 
Tobias (I ), Tob, i, 1, some have suppose<l, the original itself. Indeed, 

Tobl'jah. 1. One of the Levites sent by Jeho- the arguments which have been brought forward 
shaphat to teach the Law in the cities of Judah to show that it is a translation are far from con- 
(2 Chr.^xvii, 8).— 2. One of the Captivity in the elusive. The s\yle, again, though hai*sh in parts, 
time of /echarjah, in whose presence the prophet and far from the classical standard, is not more so 
was commanded to take crowns of silver and gold than some b^oks which were undoubtedly written 
and put them on the head of Joshua the high-priest in Greek (e. g. the Apocalypse) ; and there is little, 
^Zech. vi, 10, 14), Rosenmiiller conjectures that if anything, in it wHich points ceilainly to the 
he was one of a deputatioi^ who came up to Jeru- immediate influence of an Aramaic text. To this 
Salem, from the Jews who still remained in Babylon, it may be added that Oiigen was not acquainted 
with contributions of gold and silver for the Temple, with any Hebi*ew oiiginal; and the Chaldee copy 
But Maurer considere that the offerings were pre- which Jerome used, as far as its idiaracter can be 
seated by Tobijah and his companions. avsceitained, was evidently a later version of the 

Toliit. Father of Tobias (1 ob. i. 1 , &c.). [Tobit, stoiy. On the other hand, tliere is no internal 
Book of.] evidence against the supposition that the Greek text 

To'bit, Book of The book is called simply is a translation. The •various texts which remain 
Tobit in the old MSS. At a later time the opening have already been enumerated. Ofthe.se, three 
words of the book were taken as a title. 1. Text , — varieties may be distinguished ; (1) the LXX. ; (2) 
Tlie book exists at present in Greek, Latin, Syriac, the revised Greek text, followed by the Old Latin 
and Hebrew texts, which differ more or less from in the main, and by the Syriac in part ; and (3) the 
one another in detail, but yet on the whole are so V ulgate Latin. The Hebrew versions have no 
far alike that it is reasonable to suppose that all critical value. (1) The LXX. is followed by A, V., 
were derived from one written ori^nal, which was and has been already characterised as the standard 
modified in the course of translation or transcrip- to which the others are to be refened. (2) 'fhe 
tion. The Greek text is found in two distinct re- revised text is based on the LXX. Greek, which is 
rensions. The one is followed by the ma.ss of the at one time extended, and then compressed, with a 
MSS. of the LXX., and gives the oldest text which view to greater fulness and clearness. (3) The 
remains. The other is only fragmentary, and ma- Vulgate text w'as derived in part from a Chaldee 
nifestly a revision of the foimer. Of thir, one piece copy which was translated by word of mouth into 
(i. 1-ii. 2) is contained in the Cod, Sinaiticus Hebrew for Jerome, who in turn dictated a Latin 
(=:Cod. Frid, Augustanus), and another in three |3*endering to a se#etary. On the whole, it is moro 
later MSS. The Latin texts are also of two kinds, concise than the Old Latin ; but it contains intei^ 
The coinmon (Vulgate) text is due to Jerome, who polations and changes, many of which mark the 
foiined it by a very hasty revision of the old Latin asceticism of a late age.— 4. Hate and place of 
veraion with the help of a Chaldee copy, •which was Composition , — ^The data for detennining the age 
translated into Hebrew for him by an assistant who of the boqk^and the place where it was compiled 
WM master of both languages. It is of very little are scanty. Eichhom places the author after the 
criti^ value. The ante-Hieronymian (Vetus La- timeof Darius Hystasnis. Bertholdt brings the book 
tina) texts far more valuable, though th^ considerably later tmn Seleucus Nicator (cir. b.c. 
pieaent oonsiolrable variations among themselves, 250-200), and supposes that it was written by a 
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Galilean or Babylonian Jew, from the prominence 
given to those districts in the narrative. De Wette 
leaves the date undetermined, but argues that the 
author was a native of Palestine. Ewald fixes the 
composition in the far East, towards the close of 
the Pernian period (cir. 350 B.C.). This last opi- 
nion is almost certainly correct. Its^date will fall 
somewhere within the period between the close of 
the work of Nehemiah and the invasion of Alex- 
ander (cir. 11 c. 430-334). The contents of the 
book furnish also some clue to the place where it 
was written, and would suggest that he was living 
out of Palestine, in some Persian city, perhaps Ba- 
bylon, where his countrymen were exposed to the 
capricious cruelty of heathen governors, and in 
danger of neglecting the Temple-service. If these 
conjectuies as to the dAe and place of writing be 
correct, it follows that we must assume the exist- 
ence of a Hebrew or Chaldee original. And even 
if the date of tlie book he brought much lower, to 
the beginning of the second century B.C., it. is 
equally certain that it must have been written in 
some Aramaic dialect, as the Greek literature of 
Palestint belongs to a much later time. If the 
historical character of the narrative is set aside, 
there is no trace of the person of the author.— 

5. History , — The history of the book is in the 
main that of the LXX. version. While the con- 
tents of the LXX., as a whole, were received ah ca- 
nonical, the Book of Tobit was necessarily included 
without further inquiry among the books of Holy 
Scripture. 'J'here api)eai*s to be a clear reference to 
it in the Latin version ol’ the Epistle of Polycarp. 
In a scheme of the Ophites, Tobias appeal’s among 
the prophets. Clement of* Aloxjfhdria and Origen 
practically use the book as canonical ; but Ongen 
distinctly notices that neither Tcibit nor Judith 
were received by the Jews, and rests the au- 
thority of 'fobit on the bsage of the Churches. 
Even Athanasius when writing without any critical 
regard to the Canon quotes Tobit as Scripture ; but 
when he gives a formal list of the Sacred Books, he 
definitely excludes it from the Canon. In the Latin 
Church Tobit found a much more decided accept- 
ance. Cyprian, Hilary, and Lucifer, quote it as 
authoritative. Augustine includes it with the other 
apocrypha of the LXX. avong “ the books which 
the Christian Church received,” and in this he was 
followed by the mass of the later Latin fathers. 
Ambrose speaks of the book as “prophetic*' in the 
strongest terms. Jerome, however, followed by 
Kiiffinus, maintained the purity of the Hebrew 
Canon of the 0. T. In inoderii times the moral 
excellence of the book has been rated highly, except 
in the heat of controversy. Luther pronounced it, 
if only a fiction, yet “a truly beautiful, whole- 
some, and profitable fiction, the work of a gifted 
poet. ... A book useful for Christian reading." 
The same view is held also in the Ellgli.'^h Church.— 

6. Rcliijious character . — Few probably can read the 
book ju the LXX. text without assenting heartily 
to the favourable judgment of lather on its merits. 
Nowhere else is there preserved so complete and 
beautiful a picture of the domestic life of the Jews , 
after the Ketiirn. There may be symj)tom.s of aj 
tendency to formal righteousness of woiks, but as ; 
yet the work.s are painted as springingd’rom a living ' 
faith. Of the special precepts one (iv. 15) contains 
the negative side of the golden rule of conduct 
(Matt. vii. 12), which in thit partial foi-m is found 
among the maxims of Confucius. But it is chiefly 
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in the exquisite tenderness of the poifiaitove of do- 
mestio life that the book excels. Almost iit^ery 
fiimily relation is touched upon with natural grace 
and affection. The most remarkable doctrinal fea- 
ture in the book is tRe prominence given to the 
action of spirits. Powers of evil (iii. 8, 17, vi. 7, 
14, 17) are represented as gaining the means of 
injuring men by sin, while they are driven away 
and bound by the exercise of faith and prayer 
(viii. 2, 3). On the other htkid Raphael comes 
among men os “ the healer,** and by the mission of 
God (iii. 17, xii. 18), restoves th^ whose good 
actions he has secretly watched (xii. 12, 13), and 
“ the remembrance of whose prayers he has brought 
before the Holy One" (xii.*12). This ministry of 
intercession is elsewhere expressly recognised (xii. 
15). A second doctrinal feature of the book is the 
fii’m belief in a glorious restoration of the Jewish 
people (xiv. 5, xiii. 9-18). But the restoration 
contemplated is national, and not the work of a 
universal Saviour. In all thsre is not the slightest 
trace of the belief in a peraonal Messiah. 

To'ohen. A place mentioned (1 Chr. iv. 82 
only) amongst the towns of Simeoi^ 

Togar'mah. A sou of Gomer, and brother of 
Ashkenaz and Kiphath (Gen. x. 3). Tognrmah, as 
a geographical teiin, is connected with Armenia, 
and the subsequent notices of the name*(Ez. xxvii. 
14, xxxviii. 6) accord with this view. The mos* 
decisive statement respecting the Aimeniaus in 
ancient literature is furnished by Herodotus, who 
says that they were Phrygian colonists (Herod, 
vii. 73). The remark of Eudoxus that the Arme- 
nians resemble the Phrygians in many respects in 
language tends in the same direction. It is hardly 
necessary to undersfcind the statement of Herodotus 
as implying more than a common origin of the two 
jieoples. We should lather infer that Phrygia was 
colonised from Armenia, than vice versA, There 
can be little doubt bgt that the Phrygians were 
once the dominant race in tlie peninsula, and that 
they spread westward from the confines of Aimenia 
to the shores of the Aegaean. The Plirygian lan- 
guage is undoubtedly to be classed with the Indo- 
European family. The Armenian language presents 
many pjculiarities which distinguish it from other 
branches of the Indo- Europan family; but in spite 
of tills, however, no hesitation is felt by philo- 
logists in placing it among the Iiido-Europan lan- 
guages. 

To'hu. An ancestor of Samuel the prophet, jier- 
haps the same as 'I’oah (1 JSam. i. 1 j comp. 1 Clir. 
vi. .34). 

ToX King of Hamath on the Orontes, who, after 
the defeat of his powerful enemy the Syrian king 
Hadadezer by the army of David, sent his son 
Joram, or Hadoram, to eongi ati date the victor and 
do him homage with present of gold and silver and 
brass (2 Sam. viii. 9, 10^. 

Tola. 1. The firht-born of Issachar, anck ancestor 
of the Tolaites (Gen. xlvi. 13; Num. xxvi. 23; 1 
Chr. vii. 1, 2).— 2. Judge of Israel after Abimelech 
(Judg. X. I, 2). He is described &8 “ the son ot 
Puah, the son of Dodo, a man of Issachar." Tola 
judged Lrael for twenty-three years at Shamir in 
Mount Ephraim, where he died and was buried. 

Tolad. One of the towns of Simeon (1 Chr. /v. 
29). Ingthe lists of Joshua the Uame is given in 
the fuller form of El-TOLAD. 

Tolaites, the. The descendanto of Tok the sob 
of Issachar (Num, xxvi, 26). • 
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Tldliaaes. Telem, one of the porters in the 
dayfi of Ezra (1 Esd. ix. ‘25). 

Tomb. It has been hitherto too much the fashion 
to look to Egypt for the prototype of every foi*m of 
.lewish art ; but if ‘there ts one thing in tlie Old 
Testament more clear tlmn anotlier, it is the abso« 
lute antfigonihin between the two peoples, and the 
jibhonence of everything Egyptian that prevailed 
from first to last among the Jewish people. From 
the burial of Saralf in the cave of Machpelah (^Ocn. 
xxiii. 19) to the funeial rites piepaied tor Dorcas 
(Acts ix. ci7)j^ there is no mention of any sjirco- 
phagus, or even cofiiii, in any Jewisl) burial. 8till 
less were the rites of the jews like those of the 
Pelasgi or EtTiiscaiis. *They were marked with 
the same simplicity that characterised all their i-eli- 
gious observances. This simplicity of rite led to 
what may be called the distinguishing chaiacter- 
istjc of Jewish sepulchres — the deep loculus — which, 
so far as is now known, is universal in all purely 
Jewish rock-cut tom^s, but hardly known else- 
where. Its form will be underetoocl by referring 
to the annexed diagram, representing the forms of 



Jewish sepultuie. In tlie apartment marked A, 
tliere are twelve such loculi, about 2 feet in width 
by 3 feet high. On tlie ground-floor these gene- 
rally open on the level of the floor ; when in the 
upper story, as at 0, on a ledge or platform, on 
which the body might be laid to be aiioiuteci, and 
on which the stones might rest which closed the 
outer end of each loculus. The shallow loculus is 
shown in chamber D, but was apparently only used 
when saicophagi were employed, and therefore, so far 
as we know, only during the Gi-aeco- Roman period, 
when foreign customs came to be adopted. The 
shallow loculus would have been singuhady inap- 
propriate and inconvenient, where an unembalmed 
body was laid out to decay — as tliere would evi- 
dently be no means of shutting it off from the rest 
of the catacomb. The deep loculus on the other 
hand was as strictly conformable with Jewish cus- 
toms, and could easily be closed by a stone fitted to 
the end and luted into the groove which usually 
exists thei'e. This fact is especially interesting as 
it aflbrds a key to much that is otherwise hard to 
1)6 understood in certain passages in the New Testa- 
ment. Thus in John xi. 39, Jesus says, “ Take 
away the stone,** and (ver. 40) “ tliey took away 
the stone*’ without difficulty, appa]*en|ly. And 
chap. XX. 1, the same expression' is used, “ the stone 
is taken away.” There is one catacomb — that known 
.as the “ Tombilof the Kings **-— which is closed by 
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a stone rolling across its entmnce; but it is thi 
only one, and the immense amount of contrivance 
and fitting which it has required is sufficient proof 
that such an antmgement was not applied to any 
other of the numeious rock tombs around Jeru- 
salem, nor could the traces of it have been obliterated 
had it anywhere existed. Although, therefore, tiie 
Jews were singularly fiee from the pomps and 
vanities of fuiu'real magnificence, they were at all 
stages of their independent existence an eminently 
burying people.— Tom6s of the Patriarohs. — Turn- 
ing from these considerations to the more strictly 
historical part of the subject, we find that one of 
the most striking events in the life of Abraham is 
the purchase of the field of Ephron the Hittite at 
Hebron, in which was tjfe cave of Machpelah, in 
order that he might therein buiy Sarah his wife., 
and that it might be a sepulchre for himself and his 
children. There he and his immediate descendants 
were laid 3700 years ago, and there they are be- 
lieved to rest now ; but no one in modern times has 
seen their remains, or been allowed to enter into the 
cave where they rest. Unfortunately none of those 
who have visited Hebron have had sufficieftt archi- 
tectural knowledge to be able to say when the 
church or mosque which now stands above the cave 
was erected. Though much more easy of access, it 
is almost as difficult to ascertain the age of the 
wall that encloses the sacred precincts of these 
tombs. There is in fact nothing known with suffi- 
cient exactness to decide the question, but the pro- 
babilities certainly tend towards a Christian or Sam- 
cenic origin for the whole structure both internally 
and externally. From the time when Abraham 
established the bbryin^^-place of his family at He- 
bron till the time when David fixed that of his 
family in the clVy which bore his name, the Jewish 
lulers had no fixed or favourite place of sepulture. 
Each was buried on his*own property, or where he 
died, without much caring either for the sanctity 
or convenience ot the place chosen.— 7t>m6 of the 
Kings . — Of the twenty-two kings of Judah who 
reigned at Jerusalem from 1048 to 590 ii.C., eleven, 
or exactly one-half, were buried in one hypogeum 
in the “ city of David.” Of all these it is merely 
said that they were buried in “ the sepulchres of 
their tatheia ** or “ of 4he kings ” in the city of 
David, except of two — Asa and Hezekiah. Two 
more of these kings ( Jehoram and Joash) were buried 
also in the city of David, “ but not in tlic sepulchres 
of the kings.** The passage in Nehemiah iii. 16, 
and in Ezekiel xliii, 7, 9, together with the reiter- 
ated assertion of the Books of Kings and Chronicles 
that tliese sepulchres were situated in the city of 
David, leave no doubt but that they were on Zion, 
or the Eastern Hill, and in the immediate proximity 
of the Temple. They were in fact ceitainly within 
that enclosure now known as the “ Haram Area ;*' 
but if it is asked on what exa<‘t spot, we must 
pause for further information betbie a reply can l^e 
given. Up to the present time we have not been 
^le to identify ^ single sepulchml excavation 
about Jerusalem which can be said with certainty 
to belong to a period anterior to that of the Mac- 
cabees, or, more correctly, to have been used for 
burial before the time of the Romans. The only im- 
portant hyiM^eum which is wholly Jewish in its 
anungements, and may consequently belong to an 
earlier or to any ejioch, is that known as the Tombs 
of the Prophets in th#western flank of the Mount 
of Olives. It has every api>eiirance of having ori- 
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gi^ly been a natural cavern improved by art, and to an earlier age than that of their influence. Above 
with an external gallery some 140 feet in extent, the cornice is a pymmid rising at rather a sharfa 
into which twenty-seven deep or Jewish loculi open, angle, and hewn like all the rest out of the solid 
It has no architectural mouldings, no sarcophagi rock. To call this building a tomb is evidently a 
or shallow loculi, nothing to indicate a foreign . misnomer, as it is absoluttly solW — ^hewn out of 
origin.— fi'raeco- 2hmh$, — Besides the tombs | the living rock by cutting a passage round it. It 
above euunieiated, there are around Jeyufealem, in j has no intermil chambers, nor even the semblance 
the Valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphi^, and on j of a doorway. The other, or so-called Tomb of 
the plate^iu to the north, a number of remarkable Absidom, figured in p. 10, is somewhat larger, the 
rock-cut sepulchres, with more or less architectuml base being about 21 feet square iniplan, and pro- 
decorntion, sutficient to enable us to ascertain^ that bably 2‘6 or 24 to the top of the comice. Like the 
they are all of nearly the same age, and to assert other, it is of the Koman Ionic <v’der, surmounted 
with very tolerable confidence that the epoth to by a cornice of Ionic type ; but betwedff the pillars 
which they belong must be between the iiitroduc- and the cornice a frieze, unmistakably of the Ro- 
tion of Koman influence and the destruction of the man Doric older, is introduced,* so Roman as to be 
city by Titus. The . excavations in the Valley of in itself quite sufficient to fix its epoch. It is by 
Hinnom with Gieek inscriptfons are comparatively no means clear whether it had originally a pyra- 
moderh. In <he village of Siloam there is a mono- midal top like its neighbour. Immediately in rear 
lithic cell of singularly Egyptian aspect, which of the monolith we do find just such a sepiilchml 
De Saulcy assumes to be a chapel of Solomon’s cavern as we should expect. It is called the Tomb 
Egyptian wife. It is piobably of very much more of Jehoshaphat, with about th<y same amount of 
modern date, and is more Assyrian than Egyptian discrimination as governed the , nomenclature of the < 
in character. The principal remaining architectural othei-s. The third tomb of this group, called that 
sepulchres may be divided into three groups. First, of St. James, is situated between the other two, 
those existing in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, and and is of a very different character, ft consists of 
known populaily as the Tombs of Zechariah, of St. a verandah with two Doric pillars in antis, which 
Janies, and of Absalom. Second, those known as may be characterised as belonging to a very lata 
the Tombs of the Judges, and the so-called Jewish Greek order rather than a Homan example. ^Behind 
tomb aliout a mile noi th of the city. Third, that this screen are several apai tments, which in another 
known as the Tombs of the Kings, about half a mile locality we might be justified in calling a i*ock>cut 
north of the Damascus Gate. Of the three first- monasteiy appropriated to sepulchral purpows. In 
nametl tombs the most sbuthern is known as that the rear of all is an apai*tnient, uppiireutly unfinished, 

... . with three shallow loculi meant for the reception of 

.sarcophagi, and so indicating a post- Jewish date for 
the whole or at least for that part of the excavation. 
The hypogeum known as the Tombs of the Judges 
is one of the most remarkable of the catacombs 
arouud Jerusalem, containing about sixty deep loculi, 
arranged in thiee stories; the upper stories with 
ledges in front to give convenient access, and to 
support the stones that doted tliem ; the lower flush 
with the ground ; the whole, consequently, so essen- 
tially Jewish that it might be of any age if it were 
not tbi’ its distance from the town, and its architec- 
tural character. The latter, as before stated, is 
identical with that of the Tomb of Jehoshaphat, 
and has nothing Jewish about it. — Tombs of 
Herod. — ^I’he last of the great groups enumerated 
above is that known as the Tombs of the Kings — 
Kebur e$ Sultan — or the Royal Caverns, so called 
because of tlieir magnificence, and also because that 
name is applied to them by Josephus. Tliey are 
twice again mentioned under the title of the “ Mo- 
numents of Herod.” The architecture extiibits the 
same ill-understood Roman Doric arrangements as 
are found in all these tombs, mixed with bunches 
of grapes, which first appear on Maccabean coins, 
and foliage which is local and peculiar, and, so tar 
us anything is known elsewhere, might be of any 
age. Its connexion, however, with that of the 
Tombs of Jehoshaphat and the Judges fixes it to the 
|,same epoch. The entrance doorway of this tomb 
even a shadow of tradition to juffliy. It consists is below the level of the ground. It is closed by a 
of a squaie solid basement, measuring 18 feet 6 very curious and elaborate contrivance cf a rolling 
inches each way, and 20 feet high to the top of the stone, often described, but veiy clumsily answering 
cornice. On each face are four engaged Ionic columns its purposej Within, the tomb consists of a vesti- 
between aiitae, and these are sunnounted, not by bule or entrance-hall about 20 feet square, from 
an Egyptian coniice, as is usually asserted, but by which three other square apartments open, each 
one of purely Assyrian type, such as is found at sunounded %y deep loculi. But perhaps the most 
Khorsabad. In all its details^ it is so distinctly remarkable peculiaiity of the hypogeum is the sarco- 
Homan that it is> imnossible to assume that it belongs phagus chamber in which two HaiyophAgi were 


lecliniiah, a popular name which there is not 
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found, 01 ^ of which was brought home by De Sanloy, 
utd is now in the Louvre. There seems no reason 
for doubting but that all the architectural tombs 
of Jerusalem belong to the age of the Homans, like 
everything that has yct«been found either at Peti’a, 
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Baalbec, Paln>yja, or Damascus, or even among the 
stone cities of the Hauran.— 2bm& of Helena of 
Adiahet^, — Thei-e was one other very famous tomb 
at Jerusalem, which cannot be passed over in silence, 
though not one vestige of it exists. We are told 
tlmt ** she with her brother were buried in the py- 
ramids which she had onlered to be constructed at 
.a distance of three stadia from Jerusalem ” (Joseph. 
Ant, XX. 4, §:i). This is confirmed by Pausanias 
(viii. 16). It was situated outside the third wall, 
near a gate between the Tower Psephinus and the 
Royal Caverift? {B, J. v. 22, and v. 4, §2). They 
remained sufficiently entire in the 4th century to 
form a conspicuous object in the landscape. Since 
the destruction of the cjty by Titus, none of the 
native inhabitants of Jerusalem have be«m in a 
[losition to indulge in much sepulchral magnificence, 
or peihaps had any taste for this class of display ; 
and we in consequence find no rock-cut hypogea, 
and no structural monuments that arrest attention 
in modern times. The people, however, still cling 
to their ancient cemeteries in the Valley of Jeho- 
shaphat with a tenacity singularly characteristic of 
the Kast. 

Tongues, Confosion of. The unity of the human 
iw*e is most cleai ly implied, if not positively asserted, 
in the Mosaic writings. The general declaration, 
“ So God created man in His own image, , . . male 
and female created He them” (Gen. i. 27), is 
limitecl as to the mode in which the act was carried 
oulf, by the subsequent narrative of the creation of 
the protoplast Adam (Gen. ii. 22). The author 
of the Book of Genesis conceived the unity of the 
human race to be of the most rigid nature — not 
simply a generic unity, nor again simply a specific 
unity, but a specific based upon a numerical unity, 
the species being nothing else than the enlargement! 
of the individaal. Unity of language is assumed by 
the sacred historian apparently as a corollaiy of the 
unity of race. No explanation is given of the oiigin 
of speech, but its exercise is evidently a^gaixled as 
coeval with the creation of man, iSpecch being 
inherent in man as a rafiecting being, was regarded 
as handed down from father to son ty the same 
pi'ocess of imitation by which it is still peiyctuatcd. 
The originalf/nity of speech was restored in Noah. 


Disturbing causes were, however, early at work to 
dissoU'e this twofold union of community and 
siieech. The human family endeavoured to check 
the tendency to separation by the establishment of 
a great central edifice, and a city w'hich should 
serve as the metropolis of the whole world, 'fhc 
• project waj defeated by the interposition of Jehovah, 
I who detepiined to “confound their language, so 
, that tliey might not understand one another’s 
j speech.” Contemporaneously with, and perhaps as 
I the result of, this confusion of tongues, the people 
! were scattered abroaii fi om thence upon the face of 
i all the earth, and the memory of the great event 
! was preserved in the name Babel. Two points 
demand our attention in reference to this narrative, 
viz. the degi'ee to which the confusion of tongues 
may be supposed to fiave extended, and the con- 
nexion between the confusion of toi^ues and the 
dispersion of nations. (1.) It is unnecessary to 
assume that the judgment inflicted on the builders 
I of Babel amounted to a loss, oi* even a suspension, 

I of articulate speech. 'I’he desired object would be 
; equally attained by a miraculous fbrestalraent of 
those dialectical diifercncos of languagt' which are 
eonstniitiy in pi’ooess of production. The elements 
of the om* oiiginal language may have ramained, 
but so disguised by variations of pionunciation, 
and by the introduction of new combinations, as 
to be practically obliterated, (2.) The confusion of 
tongues and the dispersion of nations are spoken 
of in the Bible as contemporaneous events. The 
divci genre of the various families into distinct 
trilies and nations ran parallel with the divergence 
of speech into dialects nhd languages, and thus the 
10th chapter Geftesis is posterior in historical 
sequence to the events recorded in the 1 1th chapter, 
—The Mosaii table does not profess to describe the 
process of the dispersion ; but, assuming that dis- 
peraion as a fait accdinpli^ it records the ethnic rela- 
tions existing between the various nations affected by 
it. These relations are expressed under the guise 
of a genealogy ; the ethnological character of the 
document is, however, clear both fi'om the names, 
some of which are gentiiic in form, as Ludim, Je- 
busite, &c., othere geographical or local, as Mizrnim, 
Sidon, &c. ; and again from the formulary, which 
concludes each sectiop of the subject “ after their 
families, after their tongues, in their countries, and 
in their nations” (vers. 5, 20, 31). Incidentally, 
the bible is geographical as well as ethnological ; 
but this arises out of the piactice of designating 
nations by the countries they occupy. The general 
arrangement of the table is as follows : — The whole 
human race is veferi*ed back to Noah’s three sons, 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth. The Shemites are de- 
scribed last, ^pparently that the continuity of the 
narrative ma> not be further disturbed ; and the 
Hamites stand aext to the Shemites, in order to 
show that these were more closely related to each 
other than to the Japhetites. The identification of 
the Biblical with the historical or classical names of 
! nations, is by means an easy task, particularly 
where the names are not subsequently noticed in the 
Bible. Equal doubt arises where names admit of 
being treated as appellatives, and so of being trans- 
fen*^ from one district to another. 1. The Ja- 
phetite list contains fourteen names, of which seven 
repi’esent independent, and the remainder affiliated 
nations, as follows : — (i.) Gomer, connected ethni- 
cally with the Cimmerii, Cimbri (?), and Cymt'y ; 
and geographically with Crimea, Associated with 
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Gomer are the three following: — (a) Ashkennz. 
(6) Riphath. (c) Togarmah. (ii.) Magog, the 
^ythians, (iii,) Madai, Media, (iv.) Javnu, the 
Jmiana, as a general appellation for the Hellenic 
race, with whom are associated the four following : 
— (a) Elishah, (6) Tarshish. (c) Kittim. {d) Do- 
danim. (v.) Tubal, (vi.) Meshech. (vii.) Tiras. 
2. The Hamitic list contains thirty nanfes, of which 
four represent independent, and the remainder affi- 
liated nations, as follows: — (i.) Cush, in two 
bi-anches, the western or African repi'eseiiting AeMt- 
opia, the Am/i of the old Egyptian, and the eastern 
or Asiatic being connected with the names of the 
tribe Cosaaei, the district CVssta, and the province 
StJtsiana ovKhuzistan, With Cush are associated : 
— (a) Seba. (6) Havilah. (c) Sabtah. {d) liaa- 
mah, with whom ai;e associdled : — (a*) Sheba. (6*) 
Dedaii. (e]^abtechah. (/) Nimrod, (ii.) Miz- 
raim, the two Misrs, i. e. Upper and Lower Egypt, 
with whom the following seven are connect^: — 
(a) Ludim. (6) Anamim. (c) Naphtuhim. (d) 
Pathrusim. (ej Casluhim. (/) Caphtorim. (^) 
Phut, (iii.) Canaan, the geographical position of 
which call| for no remark in this place. To Canaan 
belong the following eleven : — (a) Sidon, the well- 
known town of that name in Phoenicia. (6) Heth, 
or the Hittites of Biblical history, (c) The Je- 
busite, of Jehus or Jerusalem, {d) The Amoiite, 
(e) The Cirgasite. (/) The Hivite. {g) The 
Arkite. [h) The Sinite. (») The Arvadite. (y) 
The Zemarite. (k) The Hamathite. 3. Tlie Shem- 
itic list coiitiiins twenty-five names, of wliich five 
refer to independent, and the remainder to affiliated 
tribes, as follows : — (i.) Elam, (ii.) Asshur. (iii.) 
Arphaxad, with whom are aisociat^ *. — (a) Stdah ; 
Salah's son (a*) Ebcr ; and El)er's two sons (a*) 
Peleg and (i*) Jokbin, with the following thirteen 
sons of Joktiin, viz. : — (a^) Almodad. (h ^ ) Sheleph, 
'c*) Hazarmaveth. (c?^) Jerah. (e*) lladoram. 
(7^) Uzal. Diklah. (4^) Obal. (i*) Abi- 
inael. (j*) Sheba. (4<) Ophir. (i*) Havilah. 
(m*) Johab. (iv.) Lud. (v.) Aram, with whom 
the following are associated: — (a) Uz, (6) Hul. 
(c) Gether. (d) Mash. There is yet one name 
noticed in the table, viz. Philistim, which occurs 
in the Hamitic division, but without any direct 
assertion of Hamitic descent. The total number 
of names noticed in the tobTe, including Philistim, 
would thus amount to 70, which was raised by 
patristic writers to 72. Before proceeding further, 
it would be well to discuss a question materially 
affecting the historicjil value of the Mosaic table, 
viz. the period to which it refers. On this point 
very various opinions are entertained. Knoljel, con- 
ceiving it to repi’esent the commercial geogiaphy of 
the Phoenicians, assigns it to about 1200 B.C., while 
others allow it no higher an antiquity than the 
period of the Babylonish Captivity, internal evid- 
ence leads us to refer it to the age of Abraham 
on the following grounds: — (1) The Canaanites 
were as yet in undisputed possession of Palestine. 
(2) The Philistines had not concluded their migra- 
tion. (3) Tyre is wholly unnotiftd. (4) Various 
places such as Simyra, Sinna, and Area, are noticed, 
which had fallen into insignificance in later times. 
(5) Kittim, which in the age of Solomon was under 
Phoenician dominion, is as.signed to Japheth, and 
the same may he said of Tarshish, which in that 
age undoubtedly referred to the Phoenician emj^ 
rium of Tartessust whatever^may have been its 
earlier significance. The chief objection to so early 


a date as we have ventured to pi'opose, is the notice 
of the Medes under the name M^ai. The Ary^^i 
nation, which bears this name in history, appeme 
not to have reached its final settlement until about 
900 B.C. But on the ot^er hand, the name Media 
may well have belonged to the district before the 
arrival of the Aryan Medes. The Mosaic table is 
supplemented by ethnological notices relating to 
the various divisions of the Terachite fondly. Be- 
sides the nations whose origin is accounted for in 
the Bible, 'we find other early popufiitions mentioned 
in the course of the history without any notice of 
their ethnology. As these fragiilenta]i|r populations 
intermingled with the Canaanites, they probably 
belonged to the sfime stock ^omp. Nuni. xiii. 22; 
Judg. i. 10). They may perchance have belonged 
to ail earlier migration than the Canaanitish, and 
may have been subdued by the later comers ; but 
this would not nece&sitate a different origin.-— Hav- 
ing thus surveyed the ethnological statements con- 
tained in the Bible, it remains for us to inquire how 
tar they are based on, or accord with, physiological 
or linguistic principles. Knobel maintains that the 
threefold division of the Mosaic table is founded on 
the pliysiological principle of coloui> Shem, Ham, 
and Ja])heth representing respectively the red, black, 
and white complexions prevalent in tlie different 
regions of the then known world. With r^ard to 
the actual prevalence of the hues, it is fjuite con- 
sistent with the physical character of the districts 
that the Hamites of the soutli should be dark, and 
the Japhetites of the nortli fair, and further that 
the Shemites should hold an intermediate place in 
colour as m geographical ]s>sition. But wo have no 
evidence that this distinction was strongly marked. 
The linguistic difficulties connected with the Mosaic 
table are very considerable, and we ytxxnnot pretend 
to unravel the tangled skein of conflicting opinions 
on the subject. The primary dilliculty arises out 
of the Biblical narrative itself, and is consequently 
of old standing — the difSculty, namely, of account- 
ing for the evident identity of ianguage spoken by 
the Shemitic Terachites and the Hamitic Canaanites. 
Modern linguistic rcsearcli lias rather enhanced than 
removed this difficulty. The alternatives hitherto 
offered as satisfactory solutions, namely, that the 
Terachites adopted the language of the Canaanites, 
or the Canaanites that of the Terachites, are both 
inconsistent with the enlarged area which the lan- 
guage is found lo cover on each side. We have to 
explain how the Cushites and other Hamitic tribes, 
who did not come into contact with the Terachites, 
acquired the same general type of language. And 
oil the other hand, assuming that what are called 
Shemitic languages were leally Hamitic, we have 
to explain the e.vteiisioii of the Hamitic area over 
Me&o|)otamia and Assyria, which, according to the 
table and the general opinion of ctliuologists, be- 
longed wholly to a non-Hamitic poj)uhition. A 
further question, moreover, arises out of this explan- 
ation, viz. : What was the language of the Tera- 
chites before they assumed this Hamitic tongue ? 
The real question at issue concerns t(ie language not 
of the whole Hamitic family, but of the Canaanites 
and Cushites, With regard to the former, various 
explanations have been offered — such as KnobeBs, 
that they acquired a IShemitic language from a prior 
population, represented by the Hefaltes, Zusim, 
Zamzumnsm, &c.; or Bunsen’s, that they were a 
Shemitic race who had long sojourned in Egypt— 
neither of which is satisfactory, regard to 
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the latter, the only explanation to be offered is tha. 1 the Mongolian oi-igin of the Scythians would natar* 
i^oktanid immigration supervened on the original ally regard Magog as the representative of thii 
Hamitic population, the result being a combination family. Tubal and Meshech remain to be con- 
of Oushitic civilization with a Shemitic language, /ttderw : Knobel identifies these respectively with 
That the Egyptian language exhibits many striking tne Iberians and the Ligurians, 
points of resemblance to the Shemitic type is ac* Appendix. — Towe:r of Babel. — ^The history 

knowledged on all sides. It is also allowed that of the confusion of languages was preserved at 
the resemblances are of a valuable character, being Babylon, a;^ we learn by the testimonies of classical 
obsen’able in the pronouns, numerals, in a^lutina* and Babylonian authorities. The Talmudists say 
tive forms, in t^e treatment of vowels, and other that the true site of the Tower of Babel was at 
such points. There is not, however, an eqtial degi'ee Borsif, the Greek Borsippa, the Birs Nimmd, seven 
of agreement among scholars as to the deductions miles and a half from Hillah^ S.W., and nearly 
to be dmwiis from these resemblances. Turning eleven miles from the northern ruins of Babylon, 
enstward to the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, The Babylonian name of this locality is Barsip or 
and the adjacent counki’ies, we find ample materials Barzipa\ which we explain by Tower of Tongues. 
for research in the inscriptions recently discovered, the Boreippa (the Tongue Tower) was formerly a sub- 
examination of which has not yet yielded undisputed urb of Babylon. This ^building, erected by Nebu- 
results. The Mosaic table places a Shemitic popul- chadnezzar, is the same that Herodotu||d escribes aa 
ation in Assyria and Elam, and a Cushitic one in the Tower of Jupiter Bolus. The temple consisted 
Babylon. Sufficient evidence is afforded by Ian- of a large substructure, a stade (600 Babylonian 
guage that the basis of the population in Assyria feet) in breadth, and 75 feet in height, over which 
was Shemitic; and* it is by no means improbable were built seven other stages of 2r> feet each, 
that the inscriptions belonging more especially to Nebuchadnezzar gives notice of this building in the 
the neighbourhood of Susa may ultimately establish Borsippa inscription, which contains tha following 
the fact of ar Shemitic population in Elam. The allusion to the Tower of the Tongues; — “ We say 
presence of a Cushitic population in Babylon is an for the other, that is, this edifice, the house of the 
opinion veiy genemlly held on linguistic grounds; Seven Lights of the lilarth, the most ancient monu- 
and a close identity is said to exist lietween the old ment of Borsippa ; a former king built it (they 
Babylonian and the Mahri language, a Shemitic reckon 42 ages), but he did not complete its head, 
tongue of an ancient b'pc stdl living in a district Sittce a remote time people had abandoned it, 
of JIadramavd, in Southern Arabia. In addition to tritfmU order expressing their words. Since that 
the Cushitic and Shemitic elements in the popula- time, the earthquake and the thunder had dis- 
tion of Babylonia and the adjacent districts, the persed its sun-dned cljly ; the bricks of the casing 
pi-esence of a Tumniaii element has been inferred had been split, and the 'earth of the interior had 
from the linguistic character of the early inscrip- been scatteied in* heapSt” 

tions. With regaid to Arabia, it may safely be Tongues, Gift of. — I. TAwTra, or yK&<r<ra, the 
asserted that the Mosaic table is confirmed by modem word employ*! throughout the N, T. for the gift 
research. The Cushitic element has left memonals now under considemtion, is used — (1.) for the bodily 
of its pi-esence in the south in the vast ruins of organ of speech; (2.) for a foreign word, imported 
Mareh and Sana, as well as in the influence it has and half-naturalised in Greek ; (3.) in Hellenistic 
exercised on the Himyaritic and Mahri languages, Greek, for “ speech ’* or “ language.” (A). Eich- 
as compared with the Hebrew. The Joktanid ele- horn and Bardili, aud to some extent Bunsen, 
ment fonns the basis of the Arabian population, starting from the first, see in the so-called gift an 
the Shemitic character of whose language needs inarticulate utterance. (B). Bleek adopts the second 
no proof. It remains to be inquired how far the meaning. He infers from this that to speak in 
Japhetic stock represents the linguistic character- tongues was to uve unusual, poetic language. (C), 
istics of the Indo-European and Turanian families. The received traditioi^il view, which stai-ts from 
Adopting the twofold division of the foimer, sug- the third meaning, and sees in the gift of tongues 
gestM by the name itself, into the eastern and a distinctly linguistic powel*, is the more correct one. 
western ; and subdividing the eastern into the Indian —II. The chief passages from which we have to draw 
and Iranian, and the western into the Celtic, Hel- our concl usion as to th^e nature and pui-pose of the gift 
lenic, Illyrian, Italian, Teutonic, Slavonian, and in question are — (1.) Mark xvi. 17 ; (2.) Acte ii, 
Lithuanian classes, we are able to assign Madai 1-13, x. 46, xix, 6 ; (3) 1 Cor. xii. xiv.— HI. The 
(^Media) and Togarmali {An)ien%a) to the Iranian promise of a new power coming from the Divine 
class ; Javan {Ionian) and Elishah {Aeolian) to the Spirit, giving not only comfort and insight into truth, 
Hslleiiic; Gomer conjecturally to the Celtic ; and but fiesh powere of utterance of some kind, apjieara 
Dodanim, also conjecturally, to the Illyrian. Ac- once and again in our Lord’s teaching. The disciples 
coiding to the old interpretera, Ashkenaz represents are to take no thought what they shall speak, for tht 
the Teutonic class, while, accoiding to Knobel, the Spirit of their Father shall speak in them (Matt.-X. 
Italian would be represenleJ by Tarshish, whom he 19, *20; Mark xiii, 11). The lips of Galilean j>ea- 
identifies with the Etruscans ; the Slavonian by sante are to speak freely and boldly liefore kings. 
M.'igog ; and the Lithuanian possibly by Tiras. The Jn Mark xvi, 17^^® have a more definite term 
isame writer al«o identifies Riphnth with the Gauls, employed; “ Th* shall speak with new tongues.** 
as distinct from the Cymry or Corner; while Kit- Starting, as above, from (C), it can hardly be ques- 
tim is referred by him not improliably to the tioned that the obvious meaning of the promise is 
Carians, who at one period were predoipinant on that the disciples should speak in new languages 
the islands adjacent to Asia Minor. The evidence which they had not learnt as other men learn 
for these identifications vanes if strength, but in them.— IV. The wonder of the day of Pentecost is, 
no instance approaches to demonstration/ Whether in Its broad features, familiar enough to us. What 
the Turanian family is fairly represented in the view are we to take a phenomenon so marvellous 
Mosaic table be doubted. Those who advocate and exceptional ? What views have men actually 
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taken? (1.)’ The prevalent belief of the Church 
has been, that in the Pentecostal gift the disciples 
received a supernatural knowledge of all such lan- 
guages as they needed for their work as E vaiigelists. 
The knowledge was permanent. Widely diffused as 
this belief has been, it must be remembered that it 
goes beyond the data with which the N. T. supplies 
us. Each instance of the gift recorded in the Acts 
connects it, not with the work of teachiftg, but with 
that of praise and adoration ; not with the normal 
order of men’s lives, but with exceptional epochs in 

them. The speech of St. Peter which follows, like 
most other speeches addressed to a Jerusalem audi- 
ence, was spoken apparenlly in Aramaic. When 
St. Paul, who “spake with tongues more than 
all,” was at Lystra, there is no mention made of 
his using the language o%Lycaonia. It is almost 
implied that he did not understand it (Acts xiv. 
11). Not one woid in the discussion of spiritual 
gifts in 1 Cor. .xii.-xiv. implies that the gift was 
of this natiiie, or given for this purpose. Nor, it 
may be adde<l, within the limits assigned by the 
providence of (lod to the working of the Apostolic 
Church, was such a gift necessary. Aramaic, 
Greek, Latin, tlie three languages of the inscription 
on the cross, were media of intercourse throughout 
the empii-e. (2.) iSonie inteipreteis liave seen their 
way to anotlier solution of the difliculty by chang- 
ing the character of the miracle. It lay not in any 
new power bestowed ontlie speakers, but in the im- 
pression prmliiced on the heai-ers. Words which 
the Galilean disciples utteied in their own tongue 
were heard by those who listened as in their native 
speech. There are, it i% believed, weighty reasons 
against both the earlier ai]^ lat^' forms of this 
hypothesis. (1.) It is at variance with the distinct 
statement of Acts ii. 4, “ They begug to speak with 
other tongues.” (2.) It at once multiplies the 
miracle, and degrades its clviracter. Not the 120 
disciples, but the whole multitude of many thou- 
sands, are in this case the subjects of it. (3.) It 
involves an element of falsehood. The miracle, on 
this view, was wrought to make men believe what 
was not actually the fact. (4.) It is altogether in- 
applicable to the phenomena of 1 Cor. xiv. (3.) 
Critics of a negative school have, as might be ex- 
pected, adopted the easier course of i ejecting the 
narrative either altogether tir in part.— V. What, 

then, are the facts actually brought before us? 

What inferences may be legitimately diuwn from 
them? (1.) The utterance of words by the dis- 
ciples, in other Iniiguages than their own Galilean 
Aramaic, is distinctly asserted. (2.) The words 
spoken appear to have been determined, not by the 
will of the speakers, but by the Spirit which “ gave 
them utterance.” (3.) The word used, airo^64y- 
y€(r6ai, hits in the LXX. a special association with 
tlie oracular speech of true or false prophets, and 
appears to imply some peculiar, perlinps musical, 
solemn intonation (comp. 1 Chr. xxv. 1 ; Ez. xiii. 
9'. (4.) The “ tongues ” were used as an instru- 

ment, not of teaching but of praise. (5.) Thos^ 
who spoke them seemed to othdl to be under the 
influence of some strong excitement, “ full of new 
wine.” (6.) Questions as to the mode of operation 
of a power above the common laws of bodily or 
mental life lead us to a region where our words 
should be “ wary and few.” It must be remem- 
bered, then, that in all likelihoo<i such woixls as 
they then utteivd had befen heard by the disciples 
before. The dirterence was, tnat, before, the Gali- 
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lean pvisants had stood in that crowd, neither 
heeding, nor understanding, nor remembering what 
they hixird, still less able to reproduce it ; now tney 
had the power of speaking it clearly a»d freely. 
The Ihvine work would jfi. this^'ase take the form 
of a supernatural exaltation of the memory, not of 
imparting a miraculous knowledge of woids never 
heaid before. ^7.) The gift of tongues, the ecstatic 
burst of praise, is definitely asserted to be a fulfil- 
ment of the prediction of Joel ii. 28. We arc led, 
therefoi'e, to look for that whieff answers to the 
Gift of Tongues in the other element of prophecy 
which is included in the 0. T. us^of the word ; 
and this is found in the ecstatic praise, the burst of 
song (1 Sam. x. 5-13, xix. liP-‘24; 1 Chr. xxv. 3). 
(8.) The other instances in the Acts oiler essen- 
tially the same phenomena. By implication in xiv. 
15-19, by express statement in x. 47, xi. 15, 17, 
xix. 6, it belongs to special critical epochs.— VI. 
The Firet Epistle to the Corinthians supplies fuller 
data. The spiritual gifts we classified and com- 
pared, ariiuiged, apparently, •according to their 
worth, placed under regulation. The facts which 
may be gatheiijd are briefly these: — (I.) The phe- 
nomena of the gift of tongues were ipot confined to 
one Church or section of a Chm ch. (2.) The com- 
parison of gifts, in b<ith the lists given by St, Paul 
(1 ('or. xii. 8-10, 28-30), plaices that of tongues, 
and the iuterprebition of tongnea, lowfst in the 
scale. (3.) The main characteristic of the “ tongue 
is that it is unintelligible. The man “ speaks mys- 
teries,” prays, blesses, gives thanks, in the tongue 
(1 Cor. XIV. 15, 18), but no one understands him. 
He can hardly be said, indeed, to understand him- 
self. (4.) 'fhe peculiar nature of the gift leads the 
Apostle into what appears, at first, a contradiction. 
“ Tongues are for a sign,” not to believers, but to 
those who do not believe ; yet the effect on unbe- 
lievei’s is not that of attracting but repelling. They 
involve of necessity a disturbance of the equilibrium 
between the understandkig and the feelings. Thei*e- 
fore it is that, for those who believe already, pro- 
phecy is the greater gift. (5.) There remains the 
question whether these also were “ tongues ” in the 
sense of being languages. The question is not one 
for a dogmatic assertion, but it is believed that there 
is a preponderance of evidence leading us to look on 
the phenomena of Pentecost as representative. It 
must have been from them that the word tongu 0 
derived its new and special meaning. The com- 
panion of St. Paul, and St. Paul himself, were likely 
to use the same word in the same sense, 'fhe 
“divers kinds of tongues” (1 Cor. xii. 28), the 
** tongues of men” (1 Cor. xiii. 1), point to diffei*^ 
ences of some kind, and it is at least easier to con- 
ceive of these as difierences of language than as 
belonging to utterances all equally wild and inar- 
ticulate. If we aie to attach any definite meaning 
to the “tongues of angels” in 1 Cor, xiii, 1, it 
must be by connecting it with the words snrpaKring 
human utterance, which St. Paul hoard as in Para- 
dise (2 Cor. xii. 4), and these again with the grw.t 
Hallelujah hymns of which we read in the Apoca- 
lypse (Rev. xix. 1-6). (6). Here also, as in Acte 
ii., we have to think of some peculiar intonation 
as fi-equently characterising the exei’cise of tha 
“ tongues!” " The analogies which suggest thm#- 
selves to St. Paul’s mind are tho}« of the pipe^ tha 
harp, the trumpet (1 Cor. xiv. 7, 8), In the case 
of one “ ringing in the .spirit ” (1 Oor.xiv, 15), but 
not with the uiidei'standing also, tlw sti’ain of eo 
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litatic melody mast have been all that the listcnei's 
eoold perceive, (7 .) Connected with the ** tongues/’ 
tUSre was. the cori'e8ponding])ower of interpi'etation. 
Its function must have been twofold. The inter- 
preter had drat to patch t^e foreign words, Aramaic 
or othera, which had mingled more or less largely 
with what was uttered, and then to dnd a meaning 
and an oixler in what seemed at drat to be without 
cither. Under the action of one with this insight 
the wild utterances of the ** tongues” might be- 
come a treasure^liouse of deep truths.— VII, ().) 
Traces of the gift are found, as has been said, in 
the Epistles ^ the Romans, the Galatians, the 
Ephesians, From the Pastoral Epistles, from those 
of St. Peter and St^ John, they are altogether 
absent, and this is in itself signidcant. (2.) It is 
probable, however, that the disappearance of the 
“ tongues” was gradual. There must have been a 
time when “tongues” were still heard; though 
less fi-equeiitly, and with less stiiking results. For 
the most part, however, the part which they had 
dlled in the worahi^ of the Church was supplied by 
the “ hymns and spiritual songs ” of the succeed- 
ii^g age. After this, within the Church we lose 
nearly all traces of them. — VIII. (i.) A wider 
question of deep interest presents itself. Can we 
fuid in the religious history of mankind any facts 
analogous to the manifestation of the “ tongues ” ? 
The thre^characteristic phenomena are, as has been 
seen, (1) an ecstatic state of partial or entire un- 
consciousness ; (2) the utterance of words in tones 
staitling and impressive, but often conveying no 
distinct meaning ; (3) the use of languages which 
the speaker at other times was unable to converse 
in. (ii.) Tlie history of the 0. T, presents us with 
some instances in which the gift of prophecy has 
accompnniinenl^ of this nature (I Sam. xix. 24), 
(lii.) We cannot exclude the false prophets and di- 
viners of Isi ael from the range of our inquiry. We 
have distinct records of strange, mysterious into- 
nations. The ventriloqiiijit wizards “ peep and 
mutter” (Is. viii. 19). The “voice of one who 
has a familiar spirit,” comes low out of the ground 
(Is. xxix. 4). (iv.) The quotation by St. I'aul (1 
Cor, xiv. 21) fropi Is. xxviii. 11. With the phe- 
nomena of the “ tongues’* present to his mind, he 
saw in them the fulfilment of the Prophet’s words. 
A remarkable parallel to the text thus interpreted 
is found in Hos. ix. 7. (v.) The history of heathen 

oracles presents, it need Imidly be said, examples of 
the oigiastic state, in which the wisest of Greek 
thinkers i*ecognised the lower tyj^e of- inspiration, 
(vi.) Mora distinct paiallels are found in the ac- 
counts of the wilder, more excited sects which 
hare, from time to time, appeared in tlie history 
of Christendom, (vii.) The history of the French 
pi'ophets at the commencement of the 18th century 
presents some facte of special interest. What is 
S{>ecially noticeable is, that the gift of tongues was 
claimed by them. It is remarkable that a strange 
Revivalist movement was spreading, nearly at the 
same time, through Silesia, the chief feature of 
which was th^t boys and girls of tender age were 
almost the only subjects of it, and that they too 
spoke and pray^ with a wondeiful power, (viii.) 
The so-called Unknown Tongues, which manifested 
themselves first in the west of Scotland, ’’and afler- 
wai*ds in the Caledonian Church iu Regent S<|uare, 
presrat a more striking phenomenon, and the data 
for judging of its nature are more copious. Here, 
more than in ^ost other cases, there were the con- 
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diilons of Jong, eagei* expectation, fixed blooding 
over one central thought, the mind strained to a 
preternatural tension. Suddenly, now from one, 
now from another, chiefly from women, devout but 
illiterate, mystenous sounds wero heaixi. The man 
over whom they exercised so strange a power, has leh 
on record his testimony, that to him they seemed to 
embody a ntore than earthly music, leading to the 
belief that the “ tongues ” of the Apostolic age had 
been as the archetypal melody of which all the 
Church’s chants and hymns were but faint, poor 
echoes. To those who were without, on the other 
hand, they seemed but an unintelligible gibberish, the 
yells and gi'oans of madmen. The speaker was com- 
monly unable to interpret what he uttered, (lx.) In 
certain exceptional states of mind and body the powers 
of memory are known ^ receive a wonderful and 
abnormal strength. In the delirium of fever, in the 
ecstasy of a trance, men speak in their old age lan- 
guages which they have never heard or s{)oken since 
their earliest youth. In all such cases the marvellous 
power is the accompaniment of disease.— IX. These 
phenomena have been brought together in order that 
we may see how far they resemble, how far they differ 
from, those which we have seen reason to Relieve con- 
stituted the outward signs of the Clift of Tongues. 
Whatever resemblances there may be, the points of 
difference are yet greater. The phenomena which 
have been described ara, with hardly an exception, 
morbid; the precursors or the consequences of 
clearly recognisable disease. The Gift of Tongues 
was bestowed on men in full vigour and activ)ty, 
preceded by no frenzy, followed by no exhaustion. 
The gift of the day of Ppntecost was the starting- 
point of the long history of the Church of Christ, 
the witness, in ib very form, of a univcrsiil family 
gathered out of all nations. It belonged, howevei*, 
to a cntical epoch, not to the continuous life of the 
Church. It implied disturbance of the equi- 
librium of man’s normal state. But it was not 
the instrument for building up the Church. 

Toparchy. A term applied in one passage of 
the Septuagint (1 Macc. xi. 28) to indicate three 
district to which elsewhere (x, 30, xi. 34) the 
name yojuSs is given. In all these passages the 
English Version employs the term “ governments.” 
The three “topai chics” in question were Aphe- 
rima, Lydda, and Rkmath. The ** toparchies” 
seem to have been of the nature of agaliks^ and the 
piissages in which the word roirdpxvs occurs, all 
harmonize with the view of that funtitionary as the 
m/a, whose duty would he to collect the taxes and 
administer justice in all cases affecting the revenue, 
and who, for the purpose of enforcing payment, 
would have the command of a small military force. 

Topas (Heb. jp*Ydd/i : Ex. xxviii. 17, xxxix. 10; 
Ez. xxviii. 13; Job xxviii. 19; Rev. xxi. 20), 
The topaz of the ancient Greeks and Romans is 
generally allowed to be our chiysolite, while their 
dirysolite is our topaz. The account which Pliny 
{N* If, xxxvii. 8) gives of the iopazos evidently 
leads to the conclusion that that stone is our chry- 
Wite ; “ the tojlSkos,” he says, “ is still held ‘in 
high estimation for its green tints,** Chrysolite, 
which is also known by the name of olivine and 
peridot, is a silicate of magnesia and iron ; it is so 
soft' as to lose its polish unless worn with care. 

A place mentioned Dent. i. 1, which hac 
been probably identified with Tufileh on a wady of 
the same name running north of Bozra towards the 
N.W. into the Ghor fnd S.E. corner of the Deaa Sea. 
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1^'phetb, and once To'ph«t. It lay somewhei'e 
oust or south-east oi* Jerusiilctn, for Jeremiah wont 
out by the Sun-gate, or east-gate, to go to it (Jer. 
six. 2,), It was in “ the Valley of the Son of 
Hinnom ** (vii. 31), which is “ by tl)e entry of the 
eju^t gate '* (xix. 2). Thus it was not identhml with 
Hinuom. It seems also to have befn part of the 
king’s gardens, and wateied by Siloatn, perhaps a 
little to the south of the present Birket el-ffamva, 
'I'he name Tophet occufs only in the Old Testament 
(2 K. xxiii. 10; Is. xxx, 33; Jer. vii. 31, 32, 
xix. 6, 11, 12, 13, 14). The New does not refer 
to it» nor the Apocrypha. Jerome is the first who 
notices it; but we can see that by his time the 
name had disappeared. Hinnom by old writeis, 
western and eastern, is ijiways placed east of the 
city, and corresponds to whal we call the “ Mouth 
ot tlie Tyropoeon.” Tophet has been variously 
translated. Jerome says latitudo ; others garden ; 
others drum ; others place of buming or burying ; 
others abomination. The most natural seems that 
suggested by the occurrence of the word in two con- 
secutive verses, in the one of which it is a tahret^ 
ainl m file other Tophet (Is, xxx. 32, 33). 'I’he 
Hebrew woids are nearly identical ; and 'I'ophet 
was probably the king’s “music-grove’’ or garden, 
denoting originally nothing evil or hateful. Cer- 
tainly there is no pi oof that it took its name fiom 
the drums beaten to drown the cries of the burning 
victims that jjassed through the fiie to Moleoh. 
Afterwaids it was detiled by idols, and polluted by 
the sacrifices of Hsuil and tlie fires of Molech. 'rhen 
it became the place of .abomination, the veiy gate 
or )at of hell. The pioiyi kin^^s defiled it, and 
threw down its altars and high places, pouring into 
it all the filth of the city, till it l^carae the “ab- 
horrence ” of Jerusalem. 

Tor'mah occurs only in.the margin of Jucig. ix, 
31. By a few commentatoi's it has leen conjec- 
tured that the word was originally the saine’with 
Arumaii in ver. 41. 

Tortoise (Heb. tsdb). The tsdb occurs only in 
Lev. xi. 29, as the name of some unclean animal. 
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Boohai-t with much reason refers the Heb. tenii to 
the kindi-ed Arabic dhdb, “ a large kind of lizard,” 
which, from the description oj it as given by Damir, 
apfNinrs to be the Baammoaaurus Scincus or Monitor 
ierrestris of Cuvier. 

Con. L>. B. 


Tdii. Toi, king of Hamath (t Ch . x\iit. 
9, 10), 

Tower. Watch-towei*8 or fortified post* in 
frontier or exposed situations ai^ mentioned In Scrip- 
ture, as the tower of Kdar, ^o. (Gen. xzxr* 21 ; 
Mic. iv. 8; Js. x.\i. 5, 8, 11, &c.), the tower of 
L(*banon{ 2 Sam. viii. 6). Kemains of such fortific- 
ations may still be seen, which probably have su<s 
ceeded to more ancient structure built in the satieb 
places for like purposes. Besides these military 
structures, we read in Scripture of towel's built in 
vineyards as an almost necessary appendage to 
them (Is. V. 2 ; Matt. xxi. 33 ; Mark xii. 1). Such 
towem :ire still in use in* Palestine in vineyaixls, 
esjiecially near Hebron, and are used as lodges for 
the keeiieiN of the vineyards. 

Town-clerk. 'Die title ascribed in our Version 
to the magistrate at Kphesus who appeased the mob 
in the theatre at the time of the tumult excited by 
Demetrius and his lellow-craftsmen (Acts xix. 35). 
The oiigimil service of this class of men, was to 
record the laws and dixi ees of the state, and to wed 
them in jiiiblic. “On the subjugation of Asia by 
the Kumans,” says Baumstark, •fyapfiartls weia 
appointed there in the character of governors of 
single cities ami districts, who even placed their 
names on the coins of their cities, caused^ the year to 
be named fiom them, and sometimes were allowed 
to assume the dignity, or at least the name, of *Ap- 
Xiepevs.” 

^ackoni'tis. Tliis place is mentioned only once 
in the Bible (Luke iii. 1). Trachunitis is, in ail 
probability the Greek equivalent for the Ammaic 
Argob, From Josephus we gather that it lay south 
of Damascus, and east of Gaulauitis, and that it 
liordered on Auianitisand Batanaem From Ptolemy 
we learn that it bordered on Bataimea, near the 
town of Saccaea. In the Jerusalem Gemaro it is 
made to extend as far south as Bostra. From these 
data we have no difliciftty in fixing the position of 
'I'l’achonitis. It included the Whole of the modern 
province called el-Lejdh^ with a section of the plain 
southward, and also a jiartof the western declivities 
of Jebel Ham 3,11. 'fhis may explain Strabo’s two 
Trachons. 'I'he Lejnh is bounded on the east by 
the mountains of Batanaea (now Jebel Haur&n), 
on whose slopes are the ruins of Saccaea and Kenath ; 
on the south by Auranitis (now Haur&n), in which 
are the extensive ruins of Bostra ; on the west by 
Gaiilanitis (now JauIAn) ; and on the north by 
Ituraea (now JedClr) and Damascus. 

Trance. (1.) In the only passage (Num. xxiv. 
4, 10) in which this woid occurs in the English of 
the 0. 'r. there is, as the italics show, no conespond- 
ing word in Hebiew.. In the N. T. we meet with the 
word three times (Acts x. 10, xi. 5, xxii. 17), the 
Vulgate giving “exeessus” in the two former, 
“stupor mentis” in the latter, 'fhe meaning of 
the Greek and Latin woi^s is ob' ‘ous enough. The 
%Kffra<ns is the state in which a man has passed 
out of the usual order of his life, beyond the usual 
limits of consciousness and volitiom ** Exeessus,” 
in like manner, became, in ecclesiastical wnters, a 
synonyme for the condition of seeming death to the 
outer w^rld, which we speak of as a trance. The 
histoiy of the English word presents an interesting 
parallel. (2.) Used as the word is by Luke, “ the 
pbysicianf* and, in this special sense, by him only, 
in the N. T., it would be interesting to inquire 
what precise meaning it had in the^aedical tennin- 
ology of the time. From the time of Him^*ates^ 
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«rlto uses it to describe the loss of conscious peroep* 
tioi? it had p^•obabl 7 home the connotation which 
it lias had, with shades of meaning for good or evil, 
ever since, (3.) may pompare with these state- 
ments the more precise definitions of modern me- 
dical science. Thei'e the ecstatic state appeal's as 
one form of catalepsy. In catalepsy pai^ and simple, 
there is ** a sudden suspension of thought, of sensi- 
cility, of YoluntaiT motion.'* In the ecstatib form 
of catalepsy, on tlm other hand, ** the patient is lost 
to all external impressions, but wrapt and absorbed 
in some oyect» 9 f thb imagination.*' Thei^ is, for 
the most part, a high degree of mental excitement. 
The patient utters the iQfiost enthusiastic and fervid 
expressions or the most earnest warnings. The cha- 
racter of the whole frame is that of intense c»ntem- 
platirq^ excitement. The causes of this state are to 
be traced commonly to strong religious impressions. 
(4.) Whatever explanation may be given of it, It Is 
true of many, if not of most, of those who have 
left the stamp of thhir own character on the reli- 
gious history of mankind, that they have been liable 
to pass at times into this abnormal state. The 
union of intense feeling, strong volition, long-con- 
tinued thought (the conditions of all wide and 
lasting influenoe), aided in many cases by the with- 
diawal from the lower life of the support which is 
needed to ftinintain a healthy equilibiium, appears 
to have been more than the ** earthen vessel will 
hear. The woixis which speak of an ecstasy of 
adoration'* are often literally true. (5.) We are 
now able to take a true estimate of the trances of 
Biblical history. As in other things, so also here, 
the phenomena are common to higher arid lower, 
to true and false systems. We may not point to 
trances and ecstasies as proofs of a true Hevelation, 
but still less may we think of them as at all incon- 
aistent with it. Thus, though we have not the 
woid, we have the thing in the “deep sleep,” 
the “ horror of gjeat daj’krtJss,’* that fell on Abra- 
ham (Clen. XV, 12)t. lialaam, as if overcome by 
the constraining power of a t^pint mightier than his 
own, “ sees the vision of God, falling^ but with 
opened eyes ” ( N um . xxiv. 4). Sau I , in like manner, 
when the wild chant of the prophets stirred the old 
depths of feeling, himself also “prophesied" and 
“fell down** (most, if not all, of his kingly cloth- 
ing being thi own off in the ecstasy of the moment) 
“all that day and all thatniglit” (1 Sarn, xix. 24). 
Something there was in Jeremiah that made men 
say of him that he was as one that “ is mad and 
niaketh himself a prophet'* (Jer. xxix. 26). In 
Ezekiel the phenomena appear in moie wonderful 
and awful forms (Ez. iii. 15). (6.) As other 

elements and forms of the prophetic work were re- 
vived in “ the Apostles and Prophets" of the N. T., 
so also was this. Though different in foim, it 
belongs to the same class of phenomena as the Gift 
OF Tongues, arl is conflecled with “ visions and 
revelations of the Lord.” In some cases, indeed, 
it is the chosen channel for such ravclations (Acts 
1 ., xi., xxii. 17<f21 ). Wisely for the most pait did 
the Apostle, draw a veil over these more myste- 
rious experiences ( 2 Cor, xii. 1-4). 
TrespaMMiffiBriiig. [Sin-offering.] 

Trial. Information on the subject of tilals under 
the Jewish law will be found in the articles on 
Judges and .Sanhedrim, and also <n Jesus 
Christ. A few remarks, however, may here be 
added on judu^a] pixiceedings mentioned in Scrip- 
*ture, espeoifdty -uch as weie conducted before 
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foreigners. (1.) The tiial of our Loi’d before Pilate 
was, in a legal sense, a tiial for the offence fossae 
majeeiatfy; one which would be punishable with 
death (Luke xxiii. 2, 38 ; John xix. 12, 15). (2.) 
The trials of the Apostles, of St. Stephen, and of 
St. Paul before the high-piiest, were conducted 
aa'oi’ding to Jewish rules (Acts iv., v. 27, vi. 12, 
xxil. 30, xxifi, 1 ). (3.) The trial, if it may be so 
called, of St. Paul and Silas at Philippi, was held 
before the duumviri, or, as they are called errpa- 
rnyol, praetors, on the charge of innovation in 
religion — a crime punishable with banishment or 
death (Acts xvi. 19, 22). (4.) The interrupted 

trial of St. Paul before the pro-consul Gallio, 
was an attempt made by the Jews to establish 
a charge of the same kind (Acts xviii. 12-17). 
(.5.) The trials of St. Paul at Caesarea (Acts xxiv., 
XXV., xxvi.) were conducted according to Roman 
rules of judicature, (a.) In the fust of these, 
before Felix, we obseiwe the employment, by the 
plaintiffs, of a Roman advocate to plead in Latin. 
(6.) The postponement of the trial after St. Paul’s 
reply, (c.) The free custody in which the accused 
was kept, pending the decision of the judge (Acts 
xxiv. 23-26). The second formal trial (Acts xxv, 
7, 8) presents two new features; (o.) the ap{)eal, ay>- 
pellatU) or provocatio, to Caesar, by St. Paul as a 
Roman citizen. The effect of the appeal was to 
remove the case at once to the jurisdiction of the 
emperor. (6.) The conference of the procurator 
with “the council ".(Acts xxv. 12), the assessors, 
who sat on the bench with the praetor as consiiiarii. 
But the expression may denote the deputies from 
the Sanhedrim. ,(6.) We have, lastly, the mention 
(Acts xix. 38) of a judicial assembly which held its 
session at Ephesus. 

Tribute (Matt, xvii, 24, 25). (1.) The chief 
Biblical facts connected with the payment of tribute 
have been already given under Taxes. A few 
remain to be mlded in connexion with the woid 
which in the above passage is thus rendered, inac- 
curately enough, in the A. V. The payment of 
the half-shekel ( = half = two drachmae) was, 
though resting on an ancient precedent (Ex. xxx. 
13), yet, in its character as a fixed annual rate, of 
late origin. It was proclaimed according to Uab- 
binic rules, on the fiisl of Adar, began to be col- 
l«*cted on the 15th, and was due, at latest, on the 
firat of Nisan. It was applied to defray the geneial 
expenses of the Temple. After the destruction of 
the Temple it was sequetitiated by Vespasian and 
his successors, and transferred to the Temple of the 
Capitoline J npiter. (2.) The explanation thus given 
of the “ tribute ’* of Matt. xvii. 24, is beyond all 
doubt, the ti’ue one. To suppose with Chrysostom, 
Augustine, Maldonatns, and others, that it was the 
same as the tribute paid to the Roman emperor 
(Matt. xxii. 17), is at variance with the distinct 
statements of Josephus and the Mishna, and takes 
away the whole significam^ of our JLoi'd’a words. 
It may be questioned, however, whether the full 
significance of time woi-ds is adequately brought 
out in the popular intei pretation of them. As ex- 
plained by most commentators, they are simply an 
assertion by our Lord of His divine Sonship, an 
implied rebuke of Peter for foigetting the truth 
which he had so recently confessed. (3.) A fuller 
knowledge of the facts of the case may help us to 
escape out of the trite routine of commentators, 
and to rise to the higher and broader truth implied 
in our Lord’s teaching. The Temple-rate, as ab^vs 
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stated, was of compai'atively late origin. The 
question whether the cost of the morning and even- 
^g sacrifice ought to be defrayed by suph a fixed 
compulsory payment, or left to the free-will offer- 
ings of the people, had been a contested point 
oetween the Pharisees and Sadducees, and the former 
had caiTied the day after a long stru^le and debate, 
lasting from the 1st to the 8th day or Nisan. We 
have to ramember this when we come to the nar- 
rative of St. Matthew. In a hundred different 
ways, the teaching of our Lord had been in direct 
antagonism to tliat of the Pharisees. The Sanhedrim, 
by making the TempI«M)ffering a fixed annual tax, 
collecting it as men' collected tribute to Caesar, 
were lowering, not raising the religious condition 
and character of the people. They were placing 
every Israelite on the footing of a “ stranger,** not 
on that of a “ son.*’ In proportion to the degree in 
which any man could claim the title of a Son of 
Cod, in that propoilion was he “ free” fjom this 
forced exaction. (4.) The intei'pretatioii which has 
now been given leads us to see, in these words, a 
precept gs wide and far-reaching as the yet more me- 
morable one, “ Render unto Caesar the things that be 
Caesar’s, and unto God the things that be God’s,** 

Tribute-money. [Taxes ; Tribute.] 

Trip'olis. The Greek name of a city of graat 
commercial in)|K)itance, which served at one time 
R'i a point of federal union for Aradus, Sidon, and 
Tyre. What its Phoenician name was is unknown j 
but it seems not impossible that it was Kadytis, 
and that this Was really the place captured bv Neco 
of which Herodotus speaks. It was at Trijiolis 
that, in the year 351 B.c.^ the plan was concocted 
for the simultaneous revolt of the Phoenician cities 
and the Persian dependencies in Cyprus against the 
Persian king Ochus. The destruction of Tyre by 
Alexander, like that of ^idon by Ochus, would 
naturally tend rather to increase than diminish the 
importance of Tripolis as a commercial poii;. When 
Demetrius Soter, the son of Seleucus, succeeded in 
wresting Syria from the young son of Antiochus 
(b.C. 161), he landed there and made the place the 
base of Ills operations. It is this ciicumstance to 
which allusion is made in the only passage in which 
1’ripolis is mentioned in th^ Bible (2 Macc. xiv. 1). 
The prosperity of the city, so far as api>ears, con- 
tinued down to the middle of the 6th century of the 
Christian era. The possession of a good harbour in 
so important a point for land-traffic, doubtless com- 
bined with the richness of the neighboui'ing moun- 
tains in determining the original choice of the site, 
which seems to have been a factoij for the pur- 
poses of trade established by the three great Phoe- 
nician cities. Each of these held a portion of Tii- 
poiis sun-ounded by a fortified wall, like the Western 
nations at the Chinese ports. The ancient Tripolis 
was finally destroyed by the Sultan El Mansour in 
the year 1289 a.d. ; and the modern Tarablotts is 
situated a couple of miles distant to tlie east, and is 
no longer a port. £l Myna, winch is perhaps op 
the site of the ancient 'IVipoli^is a small fishing 
village. 

Tro'aB The city fiom which St. Paul first 
sailed, in consequence of a divine intimation, to 
cai'iy the Gos]:)el from Asia to Europe (Acts xvi. 
8, 11). It is mentioned on other occasions (Acts 
XX. 5, 6; 2 Cor. ii. 12, 13; 2 Tim. iv. 13) and 
deserves the careful attentionipf the student of the 
New Testament. The full name of the city was 
Alaiandreia Troas (Liv. ixxv. 42), and sometimes 
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it vras called simply Alexandria, na by Plinjiind 
Strabo, sometimes simply Troas. The former pait 
of the name indicates &e period at wliich it was 
founded. It was firstsbuilt by Antigonus, tuider 
the name of Antigoueia ’froas, and peopled with 
the inhabitants of some neighbouring cities. After* 
waids it was embellished by Lysimachus, and named 
Alexandreia Troas. Its situation was on the coast 
of Mysia, opposite the S.E. ext|jpmity of the island 
of Tenedos. Under the Romans it was one of the 
most important towns of the province of Asia. In 
the time of St. Paul, Alexondreif^froas was a oo* 
Ionia with the Jus Italicitni, The modern name is 
Eski-Stamboul, The ruinii at Eaki^Starnboul are 
considerable. The walls, which may represent the 
extent of the city in the Apostle’s time, enclose a 
rectangular space, extending above a mile from east 
to west, and nearly a mile from north to south. 
That which possesses most interest for ns is the 
harbour, which is still distincUy traceable in a basin 
about 4u0 feet long and 200 oroad, 

Trog^lTium. The island of Samos is exactly 
opposite the rocky extremity of the ridge of Mycale, 
which is called Ti-ogy Ilium in the N, T, (Acts xx. 
15) and by Ptolemy (v. 2). It is interesting to 
observe that a little to the east of the exti erne point 
thera is an anchorage, which is still callej St, PauVa 
Port, 

Troop, Band. These words are employed to re 
present tlie Hebrew word gMdd, which has inva 
riablv the force of an irregular force, gathered with 
the object of marauding and plunder. 

Tropb'imns. One of the com pnnions of St. Paul . 
From Acts xx. 4 we learn that Tycbicus, liki 
Trophimus, was a native of Asia, and tltat the two 
were among those companions wllb travelled with 
the Apostle in the course of the third missionary 
jouniey, and during part of the route which he 
took in returning from Macedonia towards Syna. 
Both he and Tychiciis*accompaiiied St. Paul from 
Macedonia as far as Asia, ^t Tychicus seems 
to have remained there, while Trophimus pro- 
ceeded with the Apostle to Jerusalem. There he 
was the innocent cause of the tumult in which 
St. Paul was apprehended (Acts xxi. 27-29). From 
this passage we learn two new facts, viz, that 
Trophimus was a Gentile, and that he was a native 
of Ephesus. A considerable interval now elapses, 
during which we have no trace of either Tychicus 
or Trophimus; but in the last letter written by St. 
Paul, shortly beibre his inartyidom, from Rome, 
he mentions them both (2 Tim. iv. 12, 20). From 
the last of the phrases we gather simply that the 
Apostle had no long time before been in the Levant, 
that Trophimus had been with him, and that he 
had been left in infirm health at Miletus. Tropliimns 
was probably one of the two brethren who, with 
Titus, conveyed the 2nd Epistle to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. viii, 16-24). 

Trumpet. [Cornet.] 

Trumpets, Feast of (Num. xxix. 1 ; Lev. xxHt. 
24), the least of the new moon, nehich fell on the 
first of Tizri. It differed from the ordinary festivals 
of the new moon in several impoiiant particulars. 

It was oira of the seven days of Holy Convocation. 
Instead of the mere blowing of the trumpets of the 
’femple at the time of the offertng of the saorifioes, 
it was ** I day of blowing of trumpets.” In addir 
tion to the daily sacrifices and the eleven victims 
offered on the first of eveiy moA, there werei 
offered a young bullock, a ram. and seven lambs oiL 

3 Qa 
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the £ rst year, with the accustomed meat offerings, 
and a kid for a sin offering (Num« xxix. 1-6). The 
*egular monthly offering was thus repeated, witli 
the exception of the young bcallook. It has been con- 
jectured that Ps. Ixxxi., one of the songs of Asaph, 
was ct)m posed expressly for the Keast of Trumpets. 
The psalm is used in the service for the day by the 
modern Jews. Various meanings have been assigned 
to the Feast of Ti^impets. Mairaonides considered 
that its purpose was to awaken the people fiom 
their spiritual slumber to piejmre for the solemn 
humiliation of«the f>ay of Atonement, which fol- 
lowed it within ten days (comp. Joel ii. 1.5). Some 
have supposed that it was intended to introduce the 
seventh or Sabbatical month of the year. Philo 
and some early Christian writers regarded it as a 
memorial of the giving of the Law on Sinai, But 
theje seems to be no sufficient reason to call in 
question the common opinion of Jews and Chris- 
tians, that it wavS tl^e festival of the New Year’s 
Day of the civil year, the first of Tizri, the month 
which commenced the Sabbatical year and the year 
of Jubilee. 

Trsrphe'na ifnd Trypho'sa. Two Christian wo- 
men at Kome, enumerated in the conclusion of St. 
PauPs letter (Rom. xvi. 12). They may have 
been sister|, but it is more likely that they were 
fellow-deaconesses. We know nothing more of these 
two sister-workers of the Apostolic time. It is an 
interesting fact that the columbaria of “Caesar’s 
household " in the Vi(jna Codini, near S. 

Sfibastinnoj contain the name Trvphena. 

Try'phon. A usurper of the Syrian throne. 
His proper name was Diodotus, and the surname 
Tryphou Was given to him, or, according to Appian, 
adopted by liim,® after his accession to power. lie 
was a native of Cariana. In the time of Alexander 
Balas ho was attached to the court ; but towards the 
close of his reign he seems to, have joined in the con- 
spiiacy wliicli was set on fdtJt to transfer the crown 
of Syiia to Ptol. diilometor (I Macc. xi. l.'i). 
After the death of Alexander Balas he took ad- 
vantage of the unpopularity of Demetrius 11. to put 
forvvaid the claims of Antioch ns VI., the young son 
of Alexander (1 Macc. xi. 39; it.O. 145). After a 
time he obtained tlie sujiport of Jonathan, and the 
young king was crowned (li.C. 144). Tryphon, 
however, soon revealed his real designs on the king- 
dom, and, fearing tiie opposition of Jonathan, he 
gained possession of his peison Ijy treachery (1 Macc. 
xit. 30-50), and after a short time put him to 
death (1 Macc. xiii. 23). As the way seemed now 
clear, he murdered Antiochus and seized the su- 
preme power (1 Macc. xiii. 31, 32). Deinetrius 
wiis preparing an expedition against him (b.C. 141), 
when he was taken prisoner (1 Macc. xiv. 1-3), 
and Tryphon retained the throne till .Antiochus VII,, 
the brother of Demetrius, drove him to Dora, from 
which he esaiped to Ortftbsia (1 Macc. xv. 10-14, 
37-39; B.O, 139). Not long afterwai-ds, being 
haid pressed by Antiochus, he committed suicide, 
or, according tc other accounts, wa« put to death 
by Antiochus. Josephus adds that he was killed 
at Apitmea, the place which he made his head- 
quarters. 

Tr^ho'sa. [Trypiiena and Trypiiosa.] 

Tu'bal. In the ancient ethnological tables of 
Genesis and 1 Chr,, Tubal is reckoned \Vith Javan 
and Mcshech among the sons of JaphetK (Gen. x. 
2 ; 1 Chr. i. 5^* 'fhe three aie again a-nsociated in 
^ the poiimeratjon of tlie si>urces of the wealth of IVi'e 
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(Ez. xxvii, 13). Tubal and Javan (Is, Ixvi. 19), 
Meshech and Tubal (Ez. xxxii. 26, xxxviil. 2, 3, 
xxxix. 1), are nations of the north (Ez. xxxviil. 15; 
xxxix. 2), Josephus identifies the descendants of 
Tubal with the Iberians, that is — not, as Jerome 
would undei-sbuid it, Spaniards,, but — the inhabit- 
ants of a tracf'of country, between the Caspian and 
Eiixine Seas, which nearly corresponded to the mo- 
dern Georgia. This approximates to the view of 
Bochart, who makes the Moschi and Tibaieni re* 
present Meshech and Tubal. I’he Moschi and Tiba- 
reni, moreover, are constantly associated, ini<ler the 
names o*f Muskai and Tuplai, in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions. In the time of Sargon, according to 
the inscn’iptions, Ambris, the son of Khuliya, wits 
hereditary chief of Tubi^' (the southern slopes of 
Taurus). In former times the Tibareni were pro- 
Iiably more important, aud the Moschi and Tibareni, 
Meshech and Tubal, may have been names by which 
powerful hordes of Scythians were known to the 
Hebrews. But in lii>toiy we only hear of them as 
pushed to the furthest limits of their ancient settle- 
ments, and occupying meiely a strip of copst along 
the Euxine. The exact limits of the territory of 
the Tibareni are extremely difficult to determine. 
Professor Rawlinuon conjectures that the 'fibareni 
occupied the coast between Cape Vtisoun (Jaso- 
nium) and the River Melanthiu.s {Melet Irmak), 
but if we follow Xenophon, we must place Boon ns 
their western boun<i:uT, one day’.s march fiom Co- 
tyoiva, and their eastern limit must be sought some 
10 miles east of tlie Melvt fnmk, perhaps not far 
from the modern Aptai% Vhieh is hours from 
that river. In tlj,® time, of Xenophon the Tibareni 
weic an indejiGruient tribe. Long before this they 
weie subject tq a numlm’ of petty cliicfs, winch 
was a pnnci))nl element of their weakness, and ren- 
dered their subjugation l»y Assyria moie easy. Tlie 
Aiabic Veision of Gen. x. 2 gives Chorasan and 
China for Meshech and Tubal ; in Eusebius (see 
Bochart) they are Illyria and Thessaly. 

Tul>al-Ca'in. The son of Lanicch the Cainite 
by his wile Zillah (Gen. iv. 22). He is calh*d “a 
furbi.sher of every cutting instrument of copper and 
iron,” I'he Jewish legend of later times associates 
him with his father’s song. “ Lamech w’as blind,” 
says the story as told by Kashi, “ and 'rubal-Cain 
was leading him ; and he saw Cain, and he appeared 
to him like a wild beast, sa he told his father to 
draw his bow, and he slew him. And when he 
I knew that it was Cain his ancestor he smote his 
hands together and struck his son between them. So 
he slew him, and his wives withdraw fiom him, and 
be conciliates them.” In this story Tubal -Cain is 
the “ young man ” of the song. The dei i vatioii of the 
name is extremely obscure. Hasse identifies Tubal* 
Cain with Vulain, Geseiiiuo proposed to consider 
it a hybrid woi-d, compounded of the Pers. tupnlf 
iron slag, or scoria, and the Ai ab. Amn, a smith , 
but this etymology is more than doubtful. 

^ Tubie'ni. 'I’h Jews called Tubieni ” (2 Macc, 
xii. 17) were douRless the same who are elsewhere 
mentioned as living in the towns of Toubion, which 
ag.ain is probably the same with the Tob of the Old 
Testament. 

Tnrpentiiie-tree occurs only once (Ecclus. xxiv, 
16). The r€p€$iy6os or rippivBos of the Greeks 
is the Pistacia terebinthiS, terebinth-tree, common 
in Palestine and the Jflast, supposed by some wiiters 
to reprasent the eldh of the Hebrew Bible. The 
terebinth, though not. generally so conspicuous a 
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tree in Palestine as some of the oaks, occasionally 
grows to a large size. It belongs to the Nat. Order 
Ancusardiaceaey the plants of which order generally 
contain rcsinou'^ secretions. 

Turtle, Turtle-dove ( Keb, Ur). The name is 
phoiMitic, evidently denved from the plaintive cooing 
or’ the bird. The tui tie-dove occuisi first in Scrip- 
ture in Oen. xv, 9. During the early period of 
Jewish history, thei e is no evidence of any other 
bird except the pigeon having been domesticated, 
and up to the time of Solomon, who may, with the 
peacock, have introduced otlier gallinaceous birds 
from India, it was probably the only poultry known 
to the Israelites. It is not improbable that the 
j)alm-dove {Tiirtur aeguptiaciis^ Temra.) may in 
some measure have snm^lied the sacrifices in the 
wilderness, for it is found in amazing numbers 
wherever the palm-tree occui's, whether wild or 
cultivated. From its habit of pairing for life, and 
its fidelity for its mate, it was a symbol of purity 
and an appropriate offering. The regular migra- 


cases explicitly, in the fifth very pi’obably, he ih 
connected with the district of Asia. (1) Jn^cte 
XX. 4 he is expiessly called (with Trophimus) 
*A<rievdf : but while Trophimus went with St Pam 
to Jerusalem (Acts x*i. 29)? Tychicus was left 
behind in Asia, probably at Miletus (Acts xx. 15, 
38), (2) How lychicus was employed in the in- 
terval before St. Paul's firot imprisonment wo can- 
not tell : but in that imprisonment he wtis .with 
the Apostle again, as we see f^om Col. iv. 7, 8. 
Together with Oiiesimus, he was doubtless the 
beaier both of this letter and .the following os well 
to Philemon. (;j) The language^icoiu'erning Ty- 
chicus in Eph. VI. 21, 22, is \ery similai*, though 
not exactly in the same worts. (4) The next refer- 
enros are in the Pastoral Epistles, the first in chro- 
nological order being Tit. iii. 12. Here St. Paul 
(writing possibly from Ephesus) says that it is pro- 
bable he may send Tychicus to Crete, about the 
time when he himself goes to Nicopolis. (5) In 
2 Tim. iv. 12 (written at li^pme during the second 


tion of the tiptle-dovo and its return in spring are I imprisonment) he says, “I am herewith sending 
alluded to in Jcr. viii. 7, and (\ant. ii. 1 1, lii. It Tychicus to Ephesus.” Bp. Kllicott suggests tliat 
is from* its plaintive note doubtless that David in this mission may have been connected with the 
Ps. Ixxiv. 19, I’tourmg forth his lament to Go<l, carrying of the first Epistle. Thd^e is much pi-o- 
eompares liimself to a turtle-dove. In Palestine, bability in the conjecture that Tychicus was one of 
besides the rock-dove i^Coluniha Hvia^ L.), very the two “brethieii" (Trophimus being the otherj 
common on all the rocky piirts of the coast and’iii who were associateil with Titus (2 Cor^viii. ]f$-24y 
the inland ravines, the ringilove {Cohmba palum- in conducting the business of the collection for the 
b'As, L.) fjequents all the wooded districts of the poor Christians in .Judaea. 

country. The stock-dove {Columba aenas, h.) is Tyran'mui. The name of a man in whose school 
as gcnejally, but more .sparingly distributed. An- or place of audience Paul taught the Gospel for two 
other sj)ecies, allied eitlier to tliis or to Columba years, during his sojourn at Ephesus (see Acts 
livit^ has been observed in tlie valley of the Jordan, xix. 9). The presumption is that Tyrannus himself 
pel haps Col, leuconota, \\% Tlffe turtle-dove ( Tar- was a Greek, and a public teacher of philosophy or 
tnr auritus, L.) is most abundant, and in the valley ihetoric. Meyer is disposed to consider that Ty- 
of the Joi'tlan. an allied sinscies, fhe palm-dove, or ranmis was a Jewish rabbi. • 


Egyptian turtle ( 'Curtur acgyptiacus, Temm.), is T3rre. A celebrated commercial city of antiquity, 
by "no means uncommon.* situated in Phoenicia, on the eastern coast of the 

Mediterranean Sea, in latitude 33® 17' N, Its He- 
- — brew name “Tzor"*signifies a rock; which well 

agrees with the site of SurT the modern town, on 
a rocky peninsula, formerly an island. Palae- 
TYRUS, or Old Tyie. There is no doubt that, pre- 
vious to the siege of the city by Alexander the 
Gmat, Tyre was situated on an island ; but, accord- 
I ing to the tradition of the iiihabitant<s, if we may 
Wlieve Justin (xi. 10), there was a city on the 
mainland before there was a city on the island ; and 
the tradition receives some colour from the name of 
Palaetyrus, oi* Old Tyre, which was borne in Greek 
times by a city on the continent, 30 stadia to the 
south. But a difficulty arises in supposing that 
Pnlaetyrus was built before Tyie, as the word Tyre 
evidently means “ a rock,” and few persons who 
have visited the site of Pnlaetyrus can seriously 
suppose that any rock on the surface there can have 
given rise to the name. To escape this difficulty, 
Hengstenbeig makes suggestion that Pala6tyn:s 
meant Tyre tliat foimerly existed ; and that the 
name was introduced after the destruction of the 
greater part of it by Nebuchadnezzar, to distinguish 
it from that part of Tyie which ^utinued to be in 
_ _ existence. Moveis suggests that the original inha- 

bitants of the city on the mainland possessed the 
Turtur aetyptwruB. islaud ,as part of thcir territory, and named their 

sjj^ty from the chaiocteristic features of the island, 
Ty chicus. A companion of 8t. Paul on some of wough^the island itself was not then inhabited 
bis journeys, and one of his fellow-labourers in the This explanation is possible ; but other explanations 
work of the Gospel. He iil mentioned in five se- are equally possible. It is important, however, to 
nai’ate books of the New Testament, and in four beai- m mind that this question ]t!|hi’diRg Palaetyt'UC 




Turtur aepypOarui. 
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b merely aiNshaeological^ and that nothing in Biblical 
hiftt^y is aHcoted" by it» Nebuchadnezzar neces- 
sarily besiegei the portion of the city on the main- 
land, as he had no vessels with which to attadc the 
island ; but it is reasonably ^rtain that, in the time 
of Isaiah and Ezekiel, the heart or core of the city 
was on the island. Whether built befoj«e or later 
than Palaetyrus, the renowned city of Tyre, though 
it laid claims to a very high antiquity (Is. xziii. 7)} is 
not mentioned eitl^^r in the Iliad or in the Odyssey. 
The tribe of Canaanites which inhabited the small 
tract of country which may be called Phoenicia 
Proper was kno^n by the generic name of Sidoniaus 
(Judg. xviii. 7 ; Is. xxiii. 2, 4, 12; Josh. xiii. 6 ; 
Ez. xxxii. 30); and thistiame undoubtedly included 
Tyrians, the inhabitants being of the same race, 
and the two cities being less than 20 English miles 
distant from each other. In tlie Bible, Tyre is 
named for the fii-st time in the Book of Joshua (xix. 
29), where it is adverted to as a foitified city (in 
the A. V. “the strong city”), in reference to the 
boundaries of the tribe of Asher. The Israelites 
dwelt among the Sidonians or Phoenicians, who 
were inhabitants of the land (Judg. i. 31, 32), and 
never seem to Rave had any war with that intelli- 
gent race. Subsequently, in a passage of Samuel 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 7), it is stated that the enumerators 
of the census in the re'gn of David went in pur- 
suance of their mission to Ty»e, amongst other 
cities, which must be understood a.s implying, not 
that Tyre was subject to David’s autliority, but 
merely that a census was thus taken of the Jews 
resident there. But the drst passages in the Hebrew 
historical writings, or in ancient history generally, 
which afford glimpses of the actual condition of 
Tyre, are in the Book of Samuel (2 Sam. v. It), 
in connection with Hiram king of Tyre sending 
cedar- wood and workmen to David, for building 
him a palace; and subsequently in the Book of 
Kings, in connection with the budding of Solomon’s 
temple. One point at this*period is pjirticularly 
worthy of attention. **ln contradistinction fiom all 
the other most celebrated independent commercial 
cities out of Phoenicia in the ancient and modern 
world, Tyre was a monarchy and not a rapublic. 
Another jioint is the skill in the mechanical arts 
which seems to liave lH*en already attained by the 
Tyrians. It is evident that under Solomon there 
was a close alliance between the Hebrews and the 
Tyrians. Hiram supplied Solomon with cedar- 
wood, precious metals, and workmen, and gave him 
sailora for the voyage to Ophir and India, while on 
the other hand Solomon gave Hiram supplies of 
corn and oil, ceded to him some cities, and permitted 
him to make use of some havens on the Bed Sea 
(1 K. ix. 11-14, 26-28, x. 22). These friendly i^e- 
latlons survived for a time the disastrous secession 
of the Ten Tribes, and a century later Ahab married 
a daughter of Ethbaal, kin&of the Sidonians (IK. 
xvi, 31), who, according to Menander, was daughter 
of Ithubai, king of Tyre. When mercantile cupidity 
induced the Tyrians and the neighbouring Phoeni- 
cians to buy Hebtew captives fram their enemies 
and to sell them as slaves tc the Greeks and Edom- 
ites, there commenced denunciations, and, at first, 
threats of retaliation (Joel iii. 4-8 ; Amos i. ,9, 10). 
But the likelihood of the denunciations being ful- 
• filled first arose from the progressive conauests of 
the Assyrian monarchs. Accordingly, whoi Shal- 
^neser, king of Assyria, had tideen the city of 
Biqnaria, had coiC^uer^ the kingdom of Israel and 


carried its inbalntants into captivity, he tamed hia 
arms against the Phoenician cities. At this time. 
Tyre hid reached a high point of prosperity, Shal- 
maneser seems to have taken advantage of a revolt 
of the Cyprians ; and what ensyed is thus related 
by Menander, who translated the archives of Tyre 
into the Greqk language: “ Elulaeus reigned 36 
years (over Tj^re). This king, upon the revolt ot 
the Kittaeans (Cyprians), sail^ with a fieet against 
them, and reduced them to submission. On the 
other hand, the king of the Assyrians attacked in 
war the whole of Phoenicia, but soon made pence 
with all, and turned back. On this Sidon and Ace 
(t. e, Akk6 or Acre) and Palaetyrus revolteil from 
the Tyrians, with many other cities which dcHveied 
themselves up to the king of Assyria. Accoidingly 
when the Tyrians would^not submit to him, the 
king return^ and fell upon them again, the Phoe- 
nicians having furnished him with 60 ships and 
800 rowers. Against these the Tyrians sailed with 
12 shqts, and, dispersing the fieet opposed to them, 
they took five hundred men prisonei's. The reputa- 
tion of all the citizens in Tyre was hence inci-eased, 
Upon this the king of the Assyrians, moviny; off his 
army, placed guards at their river and aqualucts to 
pro vent the Tyrians from drawing water. This con- 
tinued for five years, and still the Tyrians held out, 
supplying themselves with water fiom wells.” It 
is in reference to this siege that the prophecy against 
Tyre in Isaiah, chap, xxiii., was littered. After the 
siege of Tyre by Shalmaneser (which muht have 
taken place not long after 721 B.C.), Tyre remained 
a powerful state with its own kings ( Jer. xxv. 22, 
xxvii. 3; Ez. xxviii, 2-12), remarkable for its 
wealth, with teriftory on the mainland, and pro- 
tected by strong fortifications (Ez. xxviii. 5. xxvi. 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, fixvii. 11 ; Zech. ix. 3). Our know- 
ledge of its condition thenceforward until the siege 
by Nebuchadnezzar depends entirely on various 
notices of it by the Hebrew prophets ; but some of 
these notices are .singularly full, and es|)ecially, the 
twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel furnishes us, on 
some jwints, with details such as have scarcely come 
down to us respecting any one city of antiquity, 
excepting Ronie and Athens. One point especially 
arrests the attention, that 'J’yre, like its splendid 
daugliter Carthage, employed mercenaiy soldiers 
(Ez. xxvii. 10, 11). Independently, however, of 
this fact respecting Tyrian meiceuary soldiers, 
Ezekiel gives interesting details respecting the trade 
of Tyre. It appe.irs that its gold came from Arabia 
by the Persian Gulf (v. 22), just os in the time of 
Solomon it came from Arabia by the Red Sea. On 
the other hand, the silver, iron, lend, and tin of 
Tyre came from a very different quarler of the 
w'orld, viz. from the South of Spain, where the 
Phoenicians had established their settlement of 
Tai’shish, or Tartessus. As to copper, we should 
have prosumed that it was obtain^ from the va- 
luable mines in Cyprus ; but it is mentioned here 
in conjunction with Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, 
which points to districts on the south of the 
Black Sea, in the neighbourhood of Armenia, in 
the southeiii line of the Caucasus, between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian. The country whence 
Tyre was supplied with wheat was Palestine. Tyre 
likewise obtained from Palestine, oil, honey, aud 
balm, but not wine appai^tly, notwithstanding 
the abundance of grapes and wine in Judah (Gen* 
xlix. 1 1). The wine wtts imported from Damascus, 
and was called wine of Helbon, The Bedawtu 
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AmlM supplied Tyre with lambs and rams aod 
goats. Egypt funiished linen for sails, and the 
dyes from shell-fish wei-e impoiied from the Pelo- 
ponnesus. Lastly, from Dedan in the Pei'sian Gulf, 
horns of ivoiy and ebony were imported, which 
must originally hare been obtained fiom India (£z. 
ixvii. lu, 11, 22, 12, 13, 17, 18. Jl, 7, 15). In 
the midst of great prosperity and irealth, which 
was the natural result of such an extensive trade 
(Ez. xxviii. 4), Nebuchadnezzar, at the head of 
an army of the Chaldees, invaded Judaea, and cap- 
tured Jerusalem. As Tyre wais so near to Jeru- 
salem, and as the conquerors were a fierce and 
foidnidable race (Hab. i. 6), it would naturally be 
supposed that this event would have excited alarm 
and terror amongst the Tyrians. Instead of this, 
we may infer from Eiftkiel’s statement fxxvi. 2) 
that their predominant feeling was one of exulta- 
tion. At first sight this appears strange and almost 
inconceivable ; but it is rendered intelligible by some 
previous events in Jewish history. Only 34 yeans 
i)efore the destruction of Jerusalem, commenced the 
ceiebi'ated Reformation of Josiah, li.C. 622. This 
momentous religious revolution (2 K. xxii., xxiii.) 
fully explains the exulbition and malevolence of the 
Tyrians. In that Reformation, Josiah had heaped 
insults on the gods who were the objects of Tyrian 
veneration and love. Indeed, he seemed to have 
endeavoured to exteiminate their religion (2 K. 
xxiii. 20). These acts must have been regarded 
by the Tyrians as a series of sacrilegious and al)o- 
minahle outrages ; and we can scarcely doubt that 
the death iu battle of Josiah at Megiddo, and the 
subsequent destruction of the city and Temple of 
Jerusalem were hailed by theft with triumphant 
joy as instances of divine retribution in human 
allairs. This joy, however, musi soon have given 
way to other feelings, when Nebuchadnezzar in- 
vaded Phoenicia, and laid^siege to Tyre. That siege 
lasted thirteen years, and it is still a disputed point 
whether Tyre was actually taken by Nebuchad- 
nezzar on this occasion. However this may be, it 
is pi obable tliat, on some teims or other, Tyre sub- 
mitted. to the Chaldees. The rule of Nebuchad- 
nezzar over 'ry*’^» though real, may have been light, 
and in tlie nature of an alliance. During the 
Persian domination tiie •Tyrians were subject in 
name to the Persian king, and may have given 
him tribute. With the rest of Phoenicia, they had 
submitted to the Persians, without striking a blow. 
But their connexion with the Peisiau king was not 
slavish. They fought with Persia against Greece, 
and furnished vessels of war in the expedition of 
Xerxes. At this time Tyre seems to have been 
inferior in power to Sidon. Towards the close of 
the following century, n.C. 332, Tyre was assailed 
for the third time by a great conqueror; and if 
some uncertainty hangs over the siege by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the results of the siege by Alexander 
were clear and undeniable. At that time Tyre 
was situated on an island nearly half a mile from 
the mainland, it was complffely surrounded .by 
prodigious walls, the loftiest portion of which on 
the side fronting the mainland reached a height 
of not less than 150 feet; and notwithstanding 
his persevering efforts, he could not have succeeded 
in his attempt, if the harbour of Tyre to the north 
had not been blockaded by the Cyprians, and that 
to the south by the Phoenicians, thus affording an 
opportunity to Alexander Ibr uniting the island to 
the maiolani by an eBorii|pUs artificial mole. The 


immediate results of the capture by Alexander were 
most disastrous to it, as its brave deftndei's^era 
put to death ; and, in accordance with the barbarous 
policy of ancient times, 30,000 of its inhabitants, 
including slaves, free females and fiee'children wera 
sold as slaves. It gi'edtially, however, recoveied 
its pi-osperity through the immigration of fresh 
settlers, though its trade is said to have snfiered by 
the vicinity and rivalry of Alexandria. Under the 
Macedonian successors of Alex^der, it shai'od the 
fortunes of the Seleucidae. Under the Homans, at 
firet it continued to enjoy a kind of fieedom. Sub- 
sequently, hi)wever, on the arrivjft of Augustus in 
the East, he is said to have deprived both Tyre and 
Sidon of their liberties foi^ seditious conduct. Still 
the prosperity of Tyre in the time of Augustus was 
undeniably great. Strabo gives an account of it at 
that period (xvi. 2, 23), and speaks of the gi'eat 
wealth which it derived from the dyes of the cele- 
brated Tyrian pui*ple, which, as is well known, 
were extracted from sheJl-fjah found on the Goa.st, 
belonging to a species of the genus Murex. The 
accounts of Strabo and Pliny have a peculiar in- 
terest in this respect, that 'they tend to convey an 
idea of what the city must have blen, when visited 
by Christ (Matt. xv. 21; Mark vii. 24). It was 
perhaps more populous than Jerusalem, and if so, 
it was undoubt^ly the largest city which he is 
known to have visited. From the time of Christ 
to the beginning of the 5th century, there is no 
reason to doubt that, as for as was compatible with 
the irreparable loss of independence, Tyre continued 
in uninterrupted prosperity. Jerome, in his Com- 
mentaries on Ezekiel, comes to the passage in which 
the prophet threatens Tyre with the approach of 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon (Ez. xxvi. 7); 
and he then, amongst other potnts, refers to the 
vei’se in which the prophet predicts of Tyre, ‘^’hou' 
shalt be built no more,** saying that this raises a 
question as to how a city can be said not to be 
built any more, whi?h we see at the present day 
the most noble and the mostfteautiful city of Phoe- 
nicia. He afterwai’ds, in his remarks on the 31^1 
vei’se of the 27th chapter, in which Tyre is called, 
** a merchant of the people for many isles,** says 
that this continues down to his time, so that com- 
mercial dealings of almost all nations are carried on 
in that city. Jerome’s Commentaries on Ezekiel 
are supposed to have been written about the yeara 
411-414 A.i)., so that his testimony respecting the 
prosperity of Tyre bears date almost precisely a 
thousand years after the capture of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, B.c, 588 As to the passage in 
which Ezekiel states that Tyre shall be built no 
more, Jei’ome says the meaning is, that “ Tyre will 
be no more the Queen of Nations, having its own 
king, as was the case under Hiram and other kings, 
but that it was destined to be always subject, either 
to the Chaldeans, or to the Maceilonians, or to the 
Ptolemies, or at last to tnc Itomans.** When Jerome 
spoke of Tyre's subjection to the Romans, whioli had 
then lasted more than four hundred years, he could 
scarcely have anticipated that another subjugation 
of the country was reserved for it from a new con- 
quering power, coming not from the Noriht hut 
from ^he South. In the 7th centu)*y«iA.D. tod^ 
place the extraoi-diiiaiy Arabian revolution' under 
Mahoinet, which has given a new teligion to m 
many millions of mankind. In the yeari 
638 A.D. all Syria and Palestine, from the Band 
Sea to Antioch, was conquered hfkhe Khalif Omfor. 
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But even this conquest did not cause the overthTOw of Tyre by the Chaldees ; ‘and Jei’oihe,' in n M icing, 
of 'I^re. Accordingly, at the time of the Crusades this fact, does not quote any authority of any kind 
Tyre was still a flourishing city, when it sui rendered for a counter-statement. On this view of the cues^ 
to the Christians on the 27th of June, 1144« It tion there would seem to be small reason for be« 
had early oeen the %eat ofsa Christian bishopric, lieving that the city was actually captured, were 
Jniact, at this period, and down to the close of the it not for another passage of Jerome in his Com- 
13th century, there was perhaps no city in the known mentaries on t))e pas^age of Ezekiel already quotcid 
world which hod stronger claims than Tyre to the (zxiz. 18), iur which he explains that the meaning 
title of the “ Eternal City.’* Tyre had been the of Nebufhadnezzai**8 having jeceived no wages for 
parent of colonies, jjirhich at a distant period had eu- his waifai^e against Tyre is, not that he failed to 
joyed a long life and had diedj and it had survived take the city, but that the Tyrians had previously 
more than fifteen huqdred yeai*h its greate.^t colony, remover! everytliing precious from it in ships, so 
Carthage. It Hfid outlived Kgy]itiaii Thebes, and that when Nebuchadnezzai- entei^d the city he 
Babylon, and ancient Jerusalem. Ithad seen Grecian found nothing there. But contrary to the most 
cities rise and fall. Koiite, it is true, was still in natm-al moaning of the piophet Ezekiel’s words 
existence in the 13th century; hut, in comjiarison (xxix. 18), it would be unsafe to rely on Jerome’s 
with Tyi-e, Home itself was of recent date. At sole authority tor the stlteinent that Nehucha«l- 
length, however, the evil day of Tyre undoubtedly nezzar and his anny eventually captured Tyie. 
arrived. It had been more than a century and a Ty'rns. This foim is employed in the A.V. 
half in the hands of Chri.stian.s, when in March, of the Books of Jeremiah, Ezeku^L Hohea fjoel Im.s 


A.n. 1291, the Sultan^.of Egypt and Damascus in- 
vested Acre, then known to Eurojje by the name 
of l^oleniais, and took it by storm after a siege of 
two months. The result was told in the beginning 
of the next conftiry by Murinus Sanutus, a Vene- 
tian, in the following wonU : “ On tin same day 
on which I’tolemais was taken, the 'fynans, at 
vespers, lea^^irlg the city emjity, without the stroke 
of a sword, without the tumult of war, embarked 
on board their vessels, ainl alxindoned the city to 
he occupied freely by their («nquerors. On the 
monow the Saracens enteied, no one attempting to 
prevent them, and they did what they pleased.” 
This was the turning-point in the histoiy of Tyre, 
1879 years after the capture of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chtulnezzar ; and Tyre has not yet recovered from 
the blow. Since^tlie begiuiiiug of the present cen- 
tury there has been a partial revival of prosperity. 
But it has been visited at difierent times during the 
last thirty years by biblical scholars, such as Pro- 
Ibsor Robinson, Dean Stanley,^ and M. Einest Kenan, 
wlio all concur in the**acoount of its general aspect 
of desolation. Its great inferiority to Beyrout for 
receiving vessels suited to the requirements of mo- 
dem navigation will always prevent Tyre from be- 
coming again the most important commercial city 
on the Syrian coast. The question of whetlier Tyre 
W'as actually taken by Nebuchadnezzar after his 
thirteen yeai’s* siege has been keenly discussed. 
Geseuius, Winer, and Hitzig decide it in the ne- 
gative, while Heiigstenberg has nigued most fully 
on the other side. The following points may be 
observed lespectlng the supposed capture: — 1st. 
The evidence of Ezekiel, a contemjwrary, seems to 
bo again>t it. The obvious inference from xxix. 
18 is that, however gmit the exertions of the army 
may have been in digging intreiichmcnts or in 
casting up earthworks, the siege was unsuccessful. 
This is contirmed by the folj^wing verses (19, 20). 
2iidly. Josephus, who had access to hist«ri<;al writ- 
ings on this subject which have not reached our 
times, neither states on his own authority, nor 
quotes any one els« as stating, that Nebuchadnezzar 
took it. 3idly. The capture of Tyie on this occa- 
sion is not mentioned by any Greek or Roman 
author wWsc writings are now in existence. „4thly. 
In the time of Jerome it was distinctly stated by 
some of his contemporaries that they had read, 
amongst other histories on this point, histories of 
Greek.s and Phoenicians, and especially of Nicolaus 
Damasceuus, in ^Diich notliing wiis said of the siege 


“'I’yre’*), Amos, Zeclniriali, 2 Ksdras, Judith, and 
the Maccabees, as follows: Jer, xxv. 22, xxvii. .‘I, 
xlvii. 4; Ezek. xxvi. 2, 3, 4, 7, 15, xxvii. 2, 3, 8, 
32, xxviii. 2, 12, xxix. 18 ; Ros. ix. 1.3 ; A<m. i. 9, 
10; Zeeb. ix. 2, .3; 2 Esd. i. 1 1 ; Jiid. ii. 28; 
1 Macc. v. 15; 2 Macc. iv. 18, 32, 44, 49. 

U 

U'cal. Afjcojdiiig to the received text of Prov, 
XXX, I, Ithie) and Deal must be legaided as pioper 
names, and if so, they must be tlie names of disciples 
or sons of Agur the sou of .Iitkeli, an unknown sage 
among the Hebrew^; Buq there is great obscurity 
about the passage. Most ti ansi, itors and commen- 
tators regard them ns pn)per names. J. I). Mi- 
chaelis renders, “ 1 have wearied myself for God, and 
have given up the investigation,” applying the woids 
to a man who had bewildert‘d himself with philo- 
sophical a}>eculations about the Deity, and had been 
coinjielhHi to give up the search. But this translation 
cannot be adinitteil. Ewald considers both Ithiel and 
Ucal as symbolical names, emjjloyed by the poet to 
deBignnte two classes of thinkers to whom he 
addies'Cs himself. 

U'el. One of the famiIy»of Bnni, who during the 
Captivity hud married a foieign wife (Kzr. x. 34). 

17'kim. in the margin of 1 Clir. iv. 15 tlie 
words “ even Kenaz ” in the text are rendered 
“ ITknnz,” as a pro|»er name. 

Ula'i is mentioned by Daniel (viii. 2, 16) as a 
river near to Susa, wliem he saw his vision of tlie 
ram and the he-goat. It has been generally lo^nt - 
fled with the Eulaeus of the Greek and Romaii 
Geographers, a large hti earn in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of that city. The Eulaeus has l>een by manv 
identified with the Choaspes, which is undoubtedly 
the modern Kerkhah, an affluent of the Tigris, flow- 
ing into it a Jittle below Kurnah. By others it hius 
been regarded as the Knran, a lai ge i iver, consider- 
ably further to the <|gHtwai-d, which enters the Khor 
Bamishir near Mo/iarnmerah. 8otne have even 
suggested that it may have been the Shapur or 
NAd’wr, a small stieam which rises a few , miles 
N. W. of Susa, and flows by the ruins into the 
Dis^vl stream, an affluent of the Kuran. The 
various notices of ancient wntere appear to identify 
the upper Eulaeus with the upper Kerkhah^ and the 
lower Eulaeus with theM lower Kw'on, A recent 
sun'ey of the giound h{^ suggested a satisfartciy 
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It appears that the Kerkhah once 
jbiturcated at Fai Pul, about 20 mjles N. W. of Susa, 
sending put a branch which passed east of the ruins, 
absoi'bing into it the Shaptir, and Dewing on across 
:$J)e plain in a S. S. E. dii cction till it fell into tlie 
Ktfran at AJitoaz, Thus the upper Kerkliah and the 
lower Kurau were in old times unit^, and might 
be viewed as fonning a single sti'eam. ^ 

H'lam. 1. A descendant of Gilead the giandson of 
Manasseh, and father of Bedan (1 Ohr, vii. 17).— 2. 
The Hrstboin of Eshek, a descendant of the house 
of Saul ( 1 Chr. viii. 89, 40), 

TTl la. An Ashei-ite, head of a family in his tribe 
(1 Ohr. vii. 39). 

TTm'mah. One of the cities of the allotment of 
Asher (Josh. xix. 30 only). Dr. Tliomson con- 
jectures that a place culleft *Alina in tlie highlands 
on the coast, about five miles E.N.E. of Pas en- 
NakhUra, may be identical with Uinmah. 

TJnclean Meats. The^e wore things strangled, 

or dead of themselves, or through beasts or birds of 
prey ; whatever beast did not both j>4\rt the hoof 
and chew the cud ; and certain other smaller ani- 
mals rat«d as “ creeping things ** ; certain classes of 
birds mentioned in Lev. xi. and Deut. xiv. twenty 
or twenty-one in all ; whatever in the waters hud 
not botli fins and scales; whatever winged insect 
had not besides four legs the two hind-legs for leaj>- 
ing ; besides things gflered in sacrifice to idols ; and 
all blood or whatevei’ contained it (save perhaps 
the blood of fish, as would appear from that only 
of boast and bird being forbidden. Lev. vii. ‘2(>), 
and theiefure flesh cut fioin the live animal; as 
also all fat, at any rate that dispos(*<l in masses 
among the intestines, and#probafcly wherever dis- 
cernible and separable among the flesh (l.ev, iii. 14- 
17,vii. 23). The eating of l)lood« was prohibited 
even to “ (he sti anger that sojouineth among you” 
(Lev. xvii. 10, 12, 13, 14^. As regards blood, the 
prohibition in(l(*ed dates fioin the declaration to 
Is'oali against *• flesh with the life thereof, which is 
the blood thereof,” in Oon. ix. 4, which was ;)erhaj)s 
regal ded by Moses as still binding uixni all Noah’b 
descendiuits. Besides these, we find tlie prohibition 
twice recurring against “ seething a kid in its mother s 
milk.” Tlie general di>tincti<m of clean and unclean 
is lightly observed by Micbaelisto have its parallel 
amongst all nations, there being universally certain 
creatures regarded as clean, i. e. fit for food, and 
the rest as the opposite (comp. Lev, xi. 47). With 
the gi eater number of nations, however, tliis is only 
a traditional usage based merely ))erha{)s either on 
an instinct relating to health, or on a repugnance 
which is to be regarded as an ultimate fact in itself, 
and of whicli no further account is to be given. 
The Slime personal interest taken by Jehovah in his 
subjects, which is expressed by the demand Ibi a 
ceremonially pure state on the jiait of every 
Israelite as in covenant with Him, regardtxl also 
this pai ticular detail of that purity, viz, diet. It 
remained for a higher Lawgiver to announce that 
“ there is nothing from witlioi^a man that ent^- 
iiig into him can defile him ” vii. 15), It 

is noteworthy that the practical effect of the rule 
laid down is to exclude all the camioora among 
quadrupeds, and, so far us we can intei'pret the 
ijomenciature, the raptorea among bii-ds. This 
suggests the question whether they were excluded 
as being not averse to human carcases, and in most ! 
Easteni countries acting a* the servitom of the 
Uttle-field and the gibl^t* Eveu swine have beeu 


knovu ao toAed; and, fortber, by their eonatanS 
runcation among whatever lies on the ground, gag«( 
gest impurity, even if they were not gonerUly foul 
fecdci's. Amongst fish those which were al- 
lowed contain unquestiofiably the most wholesome 
varieties, save that they exclude the oyster. The 
exclusion of the camel and the hare fiom allowable 
meats is less easy to account tor, save tliat the 
former never was in common use. It is so im- 
possible to substitute any othe^' creature for tlie 
camel as the “ship of the desert,” that to eat 
him, cs|)ecially where so many other creatur^ 
give meat so much preferable, wwould be the 
wuist economy possible in an Eastern com- 
missariat — that of destroyiag the best, or rather 
the only conveyaiute, in order to obtain the most 
inditlercnt food. The hare was long supposed, even 
by eminent naturalists, to ruminate, and certainly 
was eaten by the Egyptians. The hoi’se and ass 
would be generally spared from similar reasons to 
those wliich exemptetl the carnal. Pract cully the law 
left among the allowed meats an am}.le variety, and 
no inconvenience was likely to arise from a pro- 
hibition to eat camels, horses, and asses. But as 
Orientals have minds sensitive to te^hing by typeij* 
there can be little doubt that such ceremonial 
distinctions not only temled to keep Jew and Gen- 
tile ajiart, but weie a pei j.>etual'remii|der to tho 
foimer that he and the latter wore not on ouc 
level before God. Hence, when that ceremony was 
changed, we find that this was the very symbol 
selected to in>truct St. Peter in the truth that God 
was not a “ respecter of persons,” It was no move 
question of which among several means of support- 
ing life a man chose to adopt, wlien the persecutor 
dictated tlie alternative of swine’s flesh or the loss 
of life Itself, but whether he shouW suirender the 
badge and type of that privilege by which Israel 
stood as the favoured nation betore God (I Macc. i, 
63, 64; 2 Macc. vi, 18, vii, 1), The same feeling 
led to the exaggeration of the Mosaic r^ulations, 
until it was “ unlawful for a^nan that was a Jew 
to keep company with or come unto one of another 
nation ” (Acts x, 28) ; and with such intensity were 
badges of distinction cherished, that the wine, bread, 
oil, cheese, or anything cooked by a heathen, were 
declared unlawful for a Jew to eat. As regards 
things offered to idt»ls, all who own one God meet on 
common ground ; but the Jew viewed the precept 
as demanding a literal objt'ctive obedience, and had 
a holy honor of even an unconscious infraction of 
the Jaw ; hence, as he could never know what had 
received idolatrous consecration, his only safety lay 
in total abstinence, The piohibition to “seethe a 
kid in his mother’s milk” has caused considerable 
difference of opinion amongst commentator. Mi- 
chaelis thought it was meant merely to encourage 
the use of olive oil instead of the milk or butter of 
an aininnl, which we ^oniHionly use in cookeiy* 
where the Orientals use tlie fbimer. This will not 
satisfy any mind by which the clue of symbolism 
has been once duly seized. Mercy to the beast i» 
one of the under-currents which permeate that law* 
To soften the feelings and humanise the character 
was the higher and more general aim. The milk 
was th^ destined support of the young «areaiures 
viewed in reference to it, the milk was ita life,*^ 
and had a relative sanctity resembling that of the 
forbiddeR blood. The Talmudists took an extreme 
view of the piecept, as forbidding generally the 
cooking of tlesn in milk. It to meathtn 
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(ihe ittmitaiy aspect of the case. Swine are said to 
be ipeonliarly liable to disease in their own bodies. 
This probably means that they 81*0 more easily led 
than other creatures to the foul tVeding which 
pi*oduees it ; and where the arerage heat is great, 
decomposition rapid, and malaria easily excited, 
this tendency in tlie aniimal is more mischievous 
than elsewhere. The prohibition on eating fat 
was salubrious in a i^on wbei*e skin diseases are 
fiequent and viri^ent, and that on blood had, no 
doubt, a similar tendency. "Yet the beneficial 
tendency is veiled pnder a ceremonial difference, 
for the ** strdi^ger dwelling by the Israelite 
was allowed it, although the latter was forbidden. 
As regai-ds the animals allowed for food, comparing 
them with those forbidden, there can be no doubt 
on which side the balance of wholesonieness lies. 

UndleattlLeBS. The distinctive idea attached to 
ceremonial uncleanness among the Hebrews was, 
that it cut a person off for the time from social 
privileges, and left ,his citizenship among God*s 
people for the while in abeyance. It did not 
merely require by law a certain ritual of puiific- 
ation, in oi-dei* to enhance the importance of the 
priesthood, but* it placed him who had contracted 
an uncleanness in a position of disadvantage, from 
which certain ritualistic acts alone could fj-ee him. 
There is aq. intense reality in the fact of the Divine 
Law taking hold of a man by the ordinary in- 
firmities of flesh, and setting its stamp, as it 
were, in the lowest clay of which he is moulded. 
The sacredness attached to the human body is 
parallel to that which invested the Ark of the 
Covenant itself. It is as though Jehovah thereby 
would teach them that the veiy hairs of their 
head were all numbered"' before him, and that 
**in his book Were all their membera written," 
Thus was inculcated, so to speak, a bodily holiness. 
Nor were the Israelites to be only separated from 
other people," but they were to be “ holy unto 
God** (xx. 24, 26), “a kmgdom of priests, and 
a holy nation," Mence a number of such 
ordinances regarding outward purity, which in 
Kgypt they had seen used only by the piiests, 
were made publicly obligatory on the Hebrew 
nation. The impoitance to physiciil wellbeing of 
the injunctions whi<*h required frequent ablution, 
under whatever sfiecial pretexts, can be but feebly 
;ippreciated in our cooler and damper climate. 
Hence the obvious utility of reinforcing, by the 
s<anction of religion, observances tending in the 
main to that healthy state which is the only 
solid basis of comfort, even though in certiiin points 
of detail they were burdensome. Uncleanness, as 
refeiTed to man, may be arranged in three degrees ; 
(1) that which defiled merely “until even," and 
was removed by bathing and washing the clothes 
at the end of it — such were all contacts with dead 
animals ; (2) that gravei^ sort which defiled for 
/jeven days, and w'bs i-ernoved by the use of the 
“ water of separation " — such were all defilements 
connected with the human corpse ; (.1) uncleanness 
from the morbM, puei-peml, or menstrual state, 
lasting as long as that morbid state lasted; and 
ill the case of leprosy lasting often for life. As 
the humw) person was itself the seat of a cqvenant- 
token, so male and female had each their ceremonial 
obligations in proportion to their sexual differences. 
Fui'ther than this the increase of the nation was 
a special point of the promise to Abraham and 
Jittiob, and thdltefore their fecundity as parents 
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was under, the Divine tutelage, beyond the general 
notion of a cui-se, or at least of God’s disfavour, 
as implied in bairenness. There is an emphatic 
reminder of human weakness in the fact of birth 
and death — man’s passage alike into and out of his 
moirtal state — being marked with a stated pollution. 
Thus the birfh of the infant brought deBlement on 
its mother, which she, except so fur as necessarily 
isolated by the nature of the circumstances, propag- 
ated around her. Nay, the conjugal act itself, or 
any act resembling it (vv. 16-18), entailed un- 
cl^nness for a day. The corpse, on the other hand, 
bequeathed a defilement of seven days to all who 
handled it, to the “tent" or chamber of death, 
and to sundry things within it. Nay, contact with 
one slain in the field of battle, or with even a 
human bone or grave,^was no less effectual to 
pollute, than that with a corpse dead by the course 
of nature (Num. xix. 11-18). This shows that the 
source of pollution lay in the mere fact of death. 
The duration of defilement caused by the birth of 
a female infant, being double that due to a male, 
extending respectively to eighty and forty days in 
all (I.ev, xii. 2-5), may perhaps represent the 
woman's heavier share in the first sin and first 
curse (Gen. iii. 16; 1 Tim. ii. 14). For a man's 
“issue,*' besides the uncleanness while it lasted, a 
probation of seven days, including a washing on 
the third, day, is pi escribed. Similar was the 
peiiod in tl\e case of the woman, and in that of 
intercourse with a woman so affected (Lev. xv. 13, 
28, 24). With regard to uncleanness arising from 
the lower animals, Lightfoot remarks, that all 
which were unclean to ttouch when dead were 
unclean to eat,* but wot conversely; and that 
all which were unclean to eat were unclean 
to sacrifice, but not conversely. All animals, 
however, if dying of themselves, or eaten with the 
blood, were unclean tomcat. The carcass also of 
any animal unclean as regards diet, however dying, 
defiled whatever person it, or any part of it, touched. 
All these defilements were “ until even " only, save 
the eating “ with the blood," the offender in which 
respect was to “ be cut off" (Lev. xi. xvii. 14). 
It should fui ther be added, that the .same sentence 
of “cutting off," was denounced against all who 
should “ do presum ptiM.usly ” in respect even of 
minor defilements ; by which we may understand 
all contempt of the legal provisions regarding them. 
The directions in Deut. xxiii. 10-13, relate to 
the avoidance of impurities in the case of a host en- 
camped. Among.st causes of defilement should be 
noticed the fact that the ashes of tlie red heifer, 
burnt whole, which were mi.xed with water and 
became the standing resource for purifying uncle.an- 
ness in the second degroe, themselves became a 
source of defilement to all who were chan, even as 
of purification to the unclean, and so the water. 
Somewhat similarly the scape-goat, who bore away 
the sins of the people, defiled Jiim who led him into 
the wilderness, and the bringing forth and burning 
the sacrifice on thej|G»'eat Day of Atonement had a 
similar power. This lightest form of uncleanness 
was expiated by bathing the body and washing the 
clothes. Besides the water of purification made as 
aforesaid, men and women in their “ issues," were, 
after seven days, reckoned from the cessation of the 
disorder, to bring two turtlcTdoves or young pigeons 
to be killed by the priests. The purification after 
childbed is well knowil'from the N. T. All these 
kinds of uncleanness disqualified for holy functknui: 
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an the lafinaii so affected might* not approach 
tlie congregation and the sanctuarjt so any 
priest who inouiTcd deHiement must abstain fiom 
h<Ay things (Lev. xxii. 2-8). P'or the special c 
of the leper, see Leprosy. To the i-emarks there 
made, it may be added that the piiests, in their 
contact with the leper to be adjudged, were ex- 
empted from the law of dehlement ; that the garb 
and ti eatment of the leper seem to be that of one 
dead in the eye of the Law or lather a perpetual 
moumer for his own estate of death with ** clothes 
rent and head bare.’* As regards the anaiogies 
which the ceremonial of other Oriental nations 
oUeis, it may be mentioned that amongst the Arabs 
the touching a corpse still defiles. Beyond this, 
M. Chardin in his account of the religion of the 
Perstans, enters into ptfl'ticulars which show a 
singularly close correspondence with the Levitical 
code. 

Vxidergirdmgf, Acts xxvii. 17. [Snip.] 

Unicorn (Heb. rHem, rUymt reym) the render^ 
ing by the A. V., following the LXX., of the 
Hebrew RSem, a word which occurs seven times in 
the 0. 'ft as the name of some large wild animal. 
The R^m of the Hebrew Bible, however, has no- 
thing at all to do with the one-horned animal 
mentioned by Ctesiaa and other Greek and lioman 
writers, as is evident from Deut. xxxiii. 17, where, 
in the blessing of Joseph, it is said, “His glory 
is like the firstling ot his bullock, and his horns 
are like the hoi us of a unicorn'* not, ns the text of 
the A. V. rendeis it “ the horns of unicorns** 
The two horns of the R^eni are “ the ten thou* 
bfuids of Ephraim and the thousiuids of Manasseh.** 
This text puts a one-lioi*fted nifimal entirely out 
of the question. Bochart contends that the Hebiew 
Rieni is iiieutical with tlie Arab* Rhn^ winch is 
usually refen ed to the Oryx leucoryx^ the white 
antelope of North Africa, •and at one time perha|>s 
an iuliahitant of I*alestine. Arnold Boot with 
much better reason, conjcctuies that some species 
of ITriis or wil.l-ox is the /lee/a of tlie Hebiew 
Scriptures. Uobinson and Gesenius have little 
doubt that the buHiilo [Rttbalus buffalns) is the 
R^ern of the Bible. Little can lie urged in favour 
of the rhinoceios, for it would have been forbidden 
to be sacriticed by the Law of Moses, whereas the 
JiSetn is mentioned by Isaiah as coming down 
with bullocks and rams to the Lord’s sacrifice. 
Again, the skipping of the young RSern (Ps. xxix. 
6) is scarcely compatible with the habits of a 
rhinoceros. With regard to the claims of the Oryx 
Icucoryx, it must be obseiwed that this aiiteio|)e, 
like tlie rest of the family, is harmless unless 
wounded or hard pressed by the hunter, nor is it 
remnikable for the possession of any extraordinary 
strength. Considering therefore that "the RHm is 
spoken of as a two-horned animal of great strength 
and ferocity, that it was evidently well known and 
oiVen seen by the Jews, that it is mentioned as an 
animal fit for sacrificial purposes, and that it is 
frequently associated with buli4knd oxen, we thiiik 
there can be no doubt that some species of wild-ox 
is intended. The allusion in Ps. xcii. 10, ** But 
thou shalt lift up, as a Reeym, my horn,” seems 
to point to the mode in which the Bovidas use: 
their boi-ns, lowering the head and then tossing it 
up. . But it is impossible to deteitnine what 
particular species of wild-ox is signified. Some 
have conjectured that the ifesm denotes the wild 
buffalo. It is |H)ssible tliat some wild species, j 
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Bubedua arneCt or B* braehyctrftk^ imy have 
existed formerly in Palestine. • We are, kow* 
ever, more in favour of soipe gigantic Urus. 

Ua'hL 1. One of the Levite doorkeepers in the 
fame of David (1 Chr. Iv. 18,*20).->ff. A second 
Levite (unless the family of the foregding be in- 
tended) concerned in the sacred office after the 
Ketui-n from Babylon (Neh. xii. 9). 

U'phaz, Jer. X. 9 ; Dan. x. 5. [Ophir.] 

Ur occurs in Genttis only, aiid^is theie mentioned 
as the land of Havanas nativity (Gen. xi. 28), thp 
place from which Terali and Abraham started “ to 
go into the land of Canaan ” (xi. Sit), It is called 
in Genesis “ (Jr of the Chaldaeans ** while in the 
Acts St. Stephen places it, by implication, in Meso- 
potamia (vii. 2, 4). These are all the indications 
which Scripture furnishes as to its locality. One 
tiadition identifies IJr with the modern Otfah, 
There is some ground for believing that this city, 
called by the Greeks Edessa, had also the name of 
On ha as early as the time of Jsidore (ab. B.C. 150), 
According to Pocock that Ur is Edessa or Orfah is 
“ the universal opinion of the Jews ; ** and it is 
also the local belief. A -second tradition, which 
appears in the Talmud, *and in so/he of the early 
Aiubian writeis, finds Ui* in Wco'ka^ the *Opx^V of 
the Greeks, and probably the Erech of Holy 
Scripture. A third tradition di.stiiiguishe8 IJr 
from Warka. There can be little doubt that the 
city whereto this trailitioii points is that which 
apjiears by its biioks to have been culled Ifur by 
tlie natives, and which is now represented by the 
ruin.s at Muyheir, or Umyheir^ on the riglit bank 
of the Eiiphiates, nearly opi>o.site to its junction 
with the Shat-eUHie. An opinion, uiisupfiorted 
by any tiadition, remains to be noticed. Bochart, 
Calmet, Bunsen, and others, ideiftify “ Ur of the 
Chaldees” with a place of the name, mentioned by 
a single late writer — Ammiaiius Marcellinus — as 
** a castle ” existing ir^his day in Eastern Mesopo- 
tamia, between Hatra and Nisibis. Of these 
four localities two are situatflft in Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, between the Mons Masius and the Sinjar 
mnge, while the other two are in the alluvial 
tract near the sea, at least 400 miles further south, 
'fhat ChaliUiea was, properly speaking, the southern 
part of Babylonia, the region bordering upon 
the Gulf, will be admitted by all. Those who 
maintain the northern emplacement of Ur argue, 
that with the extension of Chaldaean power the 
name tiavclled northward, and became coextensive 
with Mesopotamia; but, in the first place, there 
is n'o proof that the name Chaldaea was ever 
extended to the region above the Sinjar; and 
secondly, if it was, the Jews at any rate mean ^ by 
Chaldaea exclusively the lower country, and call 
the upjier, Mesopotamia or Piulan-Arani (see Job i. 
17; Is. xiii. 19, xliii. 14, &c.). Again there 
is no reason to believg that Babylonian power 
was established beyond the Sinjar in thesci 
early times. Moreover, it is in the lower 
couiitiy only tbit a name closely correspond- 
ing to the Hebrew *VIK is found.* The cuneifoim 
liur represents "VlS letter for letter, and only 
differs ftom it in the greater strength of th« 
aspirate The argument that Ur should ^ sought 
in the neighbourhood of Airapachitis and Seruj. 
because ||;he names Arphaxad and Serug occur in 
the genealogy of Abmham has no weight till it Is 
shown that the human names in Question sax 
really connected with the places,%hi(m is at pro- 
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Iluiiis of Tomple at Mugheir (Loftus). 


sent assumed somewhat boldly. On the whole 
we may regard it as tolerably certain that ** (Jr 
of the Chaldees ’* was a place situated iii the real 
Ohaldaea — the low country near the Pei-sian Gulf. 
The only question that remains in any degree 
doubtful is, whether Warka or Mugheir is the 
true locality. 'Tiaditions attached to both, but 
perhaps inoie distinctly to Warka. On the other 
hand, it seems certain that Warka, the native name 
of w'hich was Huruk, repiese^ts the Erech of Genesis, 
which cannot possibly be tlie Ur of the same Book. 
Mugheir, therefore, which bore the exact name of 
'Ur or //wr, lemains with the best claim, and is 
entitled to he (at least provisionally) regarded the 
city of Abraham. 'Ur or Hur, now Mutjheir, or Utn- 
Mugheir^ “ the bitumened,” or “ the mother of 
bitumen," is one of the most ancient, if not the 
most ancient, of the Chaldaean sites hitherto 
discovered. It lies on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, at the distance of about six miles from 
the present coui’se of the stream, nearly opposite 
tlie point where the Euphrates leceives the Shat-‘ 
el-Hie from the Tigris. It is now not less than 
125 miles from the sea; hut there are grounds for 
believing that it was anciently a maritime town. 
The most remarkable building is near the noitherii 
end of the ruins. It is a tomple of the true Chal- 
daean type. The bricks of this building l>ear the name 
of a certain U-ukh^ who istregarded as tlie earlicbt 
of the Chaldaean monumental kings. Plis supposed 
date is B.C. 2000, or a little eailier. 'Ur was the 
capital of this monaich. It retained its metro- 
politan chai’acter*for al) 0 \ e two centuries, and even 
af'er it became second to Babylon, was a great city, 
with an especially sacred character. It is in the 
main a eity of tombs. «• 

Urliane. It would have been lietter if the word 
had been written Urban in the AuthonsedtVersion. 
For unlearned readers sometiihes mistake the sc'z 
of this Christiai^isciple, who is in the long list of 


those whom St. Paul salutes in writing to Rome 
(Horn. xvi. 9). We have no means of knowing 
more about him. 

Tl'ri. 1. The , Father of Bezaleel one of the 
architects of the tobernacle (Ex. xxxi. 2, xxxv. 30, 
xx.\viii. 22 ; 1 Chr. Ii."20 ; 2 Chr. i. 5). He was 
of the tribe of Judah, and giandson of Caleb 
ben-Hezron.— 2. The flither of Geber, Solomon's 
commissariat officer in fiilead (1 K. iv. 19).— 
3. One of the gateke(*i)ers of the temple in the 
time of Ezra ( Ezr. x. 24). 

TTri'ah. 1. One of the thirty commanders of the 
thirty bunds into which the Israelite army of David 
wasdiv»led(l Chr. xi. 41; 2 Sam. xxiii. 39). 
Like othei’s of David's officers he was a foreigner — 
a Hittite. His name, however, and Ins manner of 
speech (2 Sam. xi, 11) indicate that lie had adopted 
the Jewish religion. He mariied Bathsheha, a 
woman of extraordinary beauty, the daughter of 
Eliam — possibly the same as the son of Ahithophel, 
and one of his brother offieois (2 Sani. xxiii. 34), and 
hence, pei haps, Uriah's first acf|uairitance with Bath- 
sheba. It may be inferred from Nathan's parable 
(2 Sam. xii. 3) that he was passionately devoted to 
his wife, and that their union was celebrated in ( •- 
in&alcin as one of peculiar tenderness. In the fii^t 
war with Ammon he followed Joab to the siege, and 
with him remained encampeil in the open Held [ib, 
11). He returned to Jerusalem, at an erder from 
the king, on the pretext of asking news of the war, — 
really in the hope^at his i-eturn to his wife might 
coter the shame oWis own ciime. The king met 
with an unexpectotl obstacle in the austere, soldier- 
like spirit which guided all Uriah’s conduct, and 
which gives us a high notion of the character and 
discipline of David's officers. On the morning of 
the thiixi day, David sent him back to the camp 
with a letter containing the command to Joab to 
cause his destruction in the battle. The device of 
Joab was, to observe tne part of the wall of Rab- 
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-where the gi'catcst force of tlie 
^sieged was congi'egated* and thither, as a kind of 
lorlorn hope, to send Uriah. A sally took place. 
Uriah and the officeia with him advanced as far as 
the gate of the city, and were there shot down by 
the archers on the wall. Just as Joab had fore- 
warned the messengei-, the king broke Jnto a furious 
passion on hoariug of the loss. The messenger, as 
instructed by Joab, calmly continued, and ended the 
story with the words : “ Thy servant also, Uriah the 
Hittite, is dead/’ In a moment David’s anger is ap- 
peased, It is one of the touching parts of the story 
that Uriah falls unconscious of his wife’s dishonour. 
—2. High-priest in the reign of Ahaz (Is. viii. 2 ; 2 
K. xvi. 10-16). We fii-st hear of him as a witness to 
Isaiah’s prophecy concernnig Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
with Zechaviah, the son oT Jeberochiab. He is prob- 
ably the same as Urijah the priest, who built the altar 
for Ahaz (2 K. xvi. 10). If this be so, the prophet 
may have summoned him as a witness on account 
of his position as high-priest, not on account of his 
personal qualities ; though, ns the iucidont occurred 
at the beginning of the reign of Ahaz, Uriah’s 
jrreligiofls subsei'vieiicy may not yet have manifested 
itself. Of the jKwentage of Uriali we know nothing. 
He probably succeeded Azaviah, who was high-priest 
in the reign of Uzziah, and was succeeded by that 
Azariah who was high-priest in the reign of 
Hezekiah. Hence it is probable that he was son ot 
the former and fithor of the latter.— 3. A piirst of 
the family of Hakkoz, the head of the seventh couise 
of priests (Kzr. viii. 33; Neh. iii. 4, 21). 

Uri'as. 1. UliiAil, the husband of Balhsheba 
(Matt. I. 6).— 2. UiuiAH, 3 (1 Esd. ix. 43). 

U'riel, “ the fire of aif angel named only 
in 2 Ksdr. iv. 1, 36, v. 20, x. 28. 

Uriel. 1. A Kohathite Levit#, son of Tahath. 
(1 Chr. vi. 24 [9])*— 2. Chief of the Kohathite.s hi 
the reign of David (I Chi*, xv. 5, U).— 3. Uriel of 
Gibeah was the father of Maachah,or Michaiah. the 
favourite wife of liehoboam, and mother of Abijah 
(2 Chr. xiii. 2). In 2 Chr. xi. 20 she is cidlwl 
“ Maacliah the daughter of Absalom.” Kashi gives 
a long note to the effect that her father’s name was 
Uriel Abi'halom. 

Uri'jflh. 1. Urijah the priest in the reign of 
Aboz (2 K. xvi. 10), probably the same as UiUAH, 
2.— 2, A priest of the family of Koz, or hak-Koz, 
the same as UiliAir, 3.-3. One of the priests who 
stood at Ezia’s right-liand when he read the Law to 
the people (Neh. viii. 4).— 4. The son of Shemaiah 
of Kiijath-Jearim. He prophesied in the days of 
Jehoiakim and the king sought to put him to death ; 
but he escai^d, and tied into Egypt. His letieat 
was soon discovered : Elnathaii and his men 
bi ought him up out of Egypt, and Jehoiakim slew 
him with the swoid, and cast his body forth 
among the giaves of the common people (.Jer, x.xvj. 

20-2:i). 

Urim and Thummim. I. (1.) When the Jewisli 
eviles weie met on their return from Babylon by a 
question which they had wo^uta for unsweiing, 
they agreed to postpone the settlement of the 
difficulty till there should rise up “ a Priest with 
Urim and Thummim ” (Ezr. ii. 63 ; Neh. vii. 6,5). 
The inquiry, what those Urim and Thummim 
fhemselves were, swms likely to wait as long for a 
6nai and satisfying ’answer. On every side we meet 
with coiife.s.sions of ignorance. (2.) The starting- 
point of such an inquiry if ust be fVom the words 
which the A, V. has left unti-anslated. (A.) in 
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Urkn^ Hebrew scholars, witli hardly an 
have seen the plural of df* (slight, or fire), ^Thc 
LXX. tianslntoi-s, however, appeal' to have had 
reasons which led them to another I'endering. The 
litei-al English equivalent would of cou}^ be 
“lights;*' but the renderings in the LXX. and 
Vulg. indicate, at least, a traditional belief nmong 
the Jews that the pluml foim did not involve 
numerical plurality. (B.) Thummim, Here also 
there is almost a consensus as to |he derivatior frona 
td/n( = perfection, oompleteness); What has been 
said as to the plural of Urim applies here alsh. 
“ Light and Perfection *' would ^’obably be . the 
liest English equivalent. The mere phmse, as su'dl, 
leaves it therefore uncertak whether each word by 
itself denoted many things of a given kind, or 
whether the two taken together might be refemd 
to two di^tinct objects, or to one and the same 
object In Deut. xxxiii. 8, we have separately, 
“ Thy Thummim and thy Urim,” the first Older 
being inverted. Urim is ^iind alone in Num. 
xxvii. 21 ; 1 Sam. xxviii. 6; Thummim never by 
itself, unless wc find it in Ps. xvi. .5.— 11. (I.) 
Scriptural Statements , — The mysterious woids 
meet us for the first time, as ifathey needed no 
explanation, in the de.scription of the high-priest’s 
apfMirel. Over the Eiuiur> there is to be a “ breast- 
plate of judgment ” of gold, scarlet, purple, and 
fine linen, foWed square and doubled, a* ** span” in 
length and width. In it aia to be set four rows of 
precious stones, each .stopc with the name of a tribe 
of Lsiael engraved on it, that Aaron may “bear 
them on bis heart.” Then comes a further order. 
Inside the breastplate, as the Tables of the Covenant 
weie placed inside the Ark (Ex. xxv, 16, xxviii, 30), 
aie to be placed “the Urim and the Thummim,” 
the Light and the Perfection ; and they, too, are to 
be on Aai Oil’s heait, when lie goe.s in bef’oie the 
Lord (Ex. xxviii, 15-30). Not a woid desciilies 
them. They are mcMitioned as things alremiy 
familiar both to MoJhs and the people, connected 
naturally with the fuiictionswf the higli-piiest, as 
mediating between Jehovah and His people. The 
command is riillilled (Lev, viii. 8). They pass 
from Aaron to Eleazav with the sacred Ephod and 
other pontijkalia (Num. xx. 28). ’I'hey are 
mentioned again (Num. xxvii. 21; Dcut. xxxiii. 
8, 9). Once, and once only, are they mentioned 
by name in the history of the Judges and the 
monarchy (1 Sam. xxviii, 6), There is no longer a 
priest with Urirn and Thummim (Ezr, ii. 63 ; Neh. 
vii. 65) to answer haid questions. (2.) Besides 
these diiect statements, tliere are others in which 
we may, without violenw, trace a reference, if not 
to both, at least to tlie Urim. When questions 
precisely of tlio nature of thosi: described in Num, 
xxvii. 2 1 are asked by the leiwler of the people, and 
answered by Jehovah (Judg. i. 1, xx. 18; — whctt 
like questions are asked by Saul of the high-priest 
Ahiah, “ wem-ing an efhod ” (1 Sam. xiv, 3, 18)—- 
by David, .as soon os he has with him the presenco 
of a high-priest with his ephod ( 1 Sam. xxiii. 2^ 

1 2', XXX. 7, 8) — we may l^itimately infer that the 
treasures which tlie ephod contained were the con- 
ditlon.s and media of his answer. (3.) It deserves 
Qotic^ before we pass beyond the range qfigcriptai'al 
data, that in some cases of deflection from the esta^ 
blished religious order, we find the ephod connected 
not vftth the Urim, but witli the Teraphiu, 
which in the days of Lahan, if not earlier, had Uen 
conspicuous in Aramaic worsh% fJudg. xviu 
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xvill, 14,20; Hok. iii. 4).-»-in. Th§orU 9 — Of the 
^aipei'ous theoiies that have been propounded upon 
the subjec't the favourite view of Jewish and of some 
Christian writera has been, that the Uiim and 
Thommim were identical « with the twelve stones 
on which the names of the Tribes of Israel were 
engraved, and the mo<le in which an oracle was 
given was by the illumination, simultaneous or 
successive, of the letters which were to make up the 
answer. But it seems to be far simplest and most 
in agreement witn the different accounts of in* 
quiries miide by Urini and Thummim (1 Sam, 
xiv. 3, 18, I9|kxxiii. 2, 4, 9, 11, 12, xxviii. 6; 
Judg. zx. 28; 2 Sam. 5, 23, &c.) to suppose that 
the answer was given dimply by the Word of the 
Lord to the high-priest (corap. John xi. 51), when 
he had inquired of the Lord clothed with the 
ephod and breastplate. Such a view agrees with 
the true notion of the breastplate, of which it was 
not the leading characteri.stic to be oracular, but 
only an incidental privilege connected with its 
fundamental meaning. What that meaning was 
w^e learn from Ex. xxviii. 30, where we read 
•* Aaron shall bear the judgment of the children of 
Israel upon his^ieart before the Lord continually.*' 
Now the judicial sentence is one by which any 
one is either justified or condemned. In prophetic 
vision, as ip actual Oriental life, the sentence of 
justification was often expressed by the natum of 
the robe worn. He hath clothed me with the gar- 
ments of salvation. He hath covered me with the 
robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom decketh 
himself with ornaments, and as a bride adorneth 
herself with her jewels" (Is. Lxi. 10), is a good 
illustiation of this ; cf. Ixii, 3. In like manner, in 
Rev. iiii 5, vii. 9, xix. 14, &c,, the white linen 
robe exf)resses this righteousness or justification of 
the .saints. 

Usury. Information on the subject of lending 
and borrowing will be found pnder Loan. It need 
only be remarked here that the practice of mort- 
gaging laiid,soinetinids at exorbitant interest, grew 
up among the Jews during the Captivity, in direct 
violation of the law (Lev. xxv. 36, 37 ; Ez. xviii. 8, 
13, 17). We find the rate reaching 1 in 100 pei 
month, coiTe8[K)ndiiig to the Roman cenlesirnae 
usurae^ or 12 per cent, per annum. The law of 
the Kur&n, like the Jewish, forbids all usury. The 
laws of Menu allow 18 and even 24 per cent, as an 
interast rate : but, as was the law in Egypt, ao 
cumulated intei*est was not to exited twice the 
original sum lent. This Jewish practice was 
annulled by Nehemiah. 

U'ta, 1 Esdr. V, 30. It appears to be a corrup- 
tion of Akkub (Ezr. il. 4.5). 

Utha'i. 1. The son of Ammihud, of the children 
of Pharez, the son of Judah (1 Chr. ix. 4).— 2. One 
of the sons of Bigvai,' who returned in the second 
caravan with Ezra (Ezr. viii^l4). 

U'thii. 1 Esdr, viii. 40, [UtHAi 2.] 

Ua, 1. A son of Aram (Gen. x. 23 ; 1 Chr. i, 
17), and 'consequently a grandson of Sliem.— 2. A 
son of Nahor bv Mi^cah (Gen. xxii. 21 ; A. V. Huz), 
A son of Dishan, and grandson of Seir (Gen. 
xxxvi. 28).— 4. The country in which Job lived 
(Jobi. l)«p««As the genealogical statements of the 
Book of Genesis ara undoubtedly ethnological, and 
in^ many instances also geographical, it xqny be 
fairly surmised that the coincidence of names in 
the above cases is not accidental, but points to a 
fusiqn of vai'ious li^nches of the Shemitic race in a 
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certain locality. This sui-mfse is confirmed by the 
circumstance that other connecting links may be 
discovered between the same branches. The ethno- 
logical fact embodied in these coincidences of names 
appears to be as follows : — Certain branches of the 
Aramaic family, being both more ancient and 
0 (x;upying a more northerly position than the others, 
coalesced wifh branches of the later Abrahamids, 
holding a somewhat central position in Mesopotamia 
and Palestine, and again with branches of the still 
later Edomites of tiie south, after they had become 
a distinct race from the Abrahamids. This con- 
clusion would receive confirmation if the geograph- 
ical position of Hz, as described in the Book of Job, 
harmonised with the probability of such an amalgam- 
ation. As far as we cag gather, it lay either east 
or south east of Palestine (Job i, 3); adjacent * to 
the Sabaeiins .and the Chaldaeans (Job i. 15, 17), 
consequently northward of the southern Arabians, 
and westward of the Euphrates; and, lastly, 
adjacent to the Edomites of Mount Seir, who at 
one period occupied Hz, probably as conquerors 
(Lam. iv, 21), and whose troglodyte habits aie 
probably described in Job xxx. 6, 7. Fiom the 
above data we infer that the land of Hz cor- 
responds to the Arabia Desertu of classical 
gec^raphy, at all events to so much of it as 
lies north of the 30th ]>arallel of latitude. Whether 
the name of Hz survived to classical times is 
uncertain : a tribe named Aesitne is mentioned by 
Ptolemy: this Bochart identifies with tlie Hz of 
Scripture. 

Uzal. The father of Palql, who assisted Nehe- 
miah in rebuilding^ the city wall (Neb. lii. 25). 

U'zal. The sixth son of Joktan (Geii. x. 27 ; 
1 Chr, i. 21), whose settlements are clearly traced 
in the ancient naAie of S.in’&, the capital city of the 
Yemen, which was originally Awzal. It has dis- 
puted the right to be the chief city of the kingdom 
of Sheba from the earliest ages of which any 
traditions have come down to us. From its position 
in the centre of the best itortion of that kingdom, 
it must always h.avebeen an impoi-tmt city, though 
probably of less importance than Seba itself. 
Niebuhr says that it is a walled town, situate in 
an elevateil country, in lot. 15° 2', and with a 
stream (after heavy raihs) running through it. 
It has a citadel on the site of a famous temple. 
The houses and palaces of San'k are finer than 
those of any other town of Arabia; and it possesses 
many mosques, public baths, and caravanserais. 
Hzal, or Awzill, is most probably the same as the 
Auzana, or Ausara of the classics. It is perhaps 
referred to by Ezek. (xxvii. 19), translated in the 
A.V. JavaUf ffoinff to and fro.** 

Uz'za. 1. A Benjamite of the sons of Ehud 
(1 Chr. viii. 7).— 2. Elsewhere called Hzzah 
(1 Chr. xiii. 7, 9, 10, 11).— 3. The children of 
Uzza were a family of Nethinim who returned with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 49 ; Neh. vii. 5l).«.4. Properly 
“ Hzzah." As the tert now stands, Hzzah is a de* 
scenSant of Merari (rthr, vi. 29 [14]); but them 
appears to be a gap in the verae. Perhaps he is 
the same as Zina, or Zizah, the son of Shimei 
'I Chr. xxiii. 10, 11) ; for these names evidently 
denote the same peraon and, in Hebrew character, 
are not unlike Hzzah. 

Uz'za, the garden of. The spot in which Ma« 
nosseh king of Judah, apd his son Amon, were 
both buried (2 K, xxi. ' 18, 26). It was the 
garden attached to Manasseh's palace (ver. 18). 
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Tho ]&et of its mention shows that it was not 
whero the usual sepulcbm of the kings wei'c. 
No clue, however, is n0bi'ded to its position. It 
Is ingeniously suggested by Coiiielius a Lapide, 
that the garden was so called from being on the 
spot at which Uzza died during the ivmoval of 
the Ark from Eirjath*jearim to Jer^isaletn. 

Xrt'iall. One of the sons of Abiii^ab, in whose 
house at Kiijath-jearim the ark i*ested for 20 
yeare. Uzzah probably was the second, and Ahio the 
third. They both accompanied its removal, 
when David first undertook to carry it to Jeru- 
/alem. Ahio .apparently went befoi-e the new 
cart (1 Chr. xiii. 7) on which it was places!, 
and Uzzah w’alked by the side. “ At the thrediing- 
floor of Naclion” (2 Sam. vi. 6), or Chidon (I 
Chr, xiii. 9), perhaps jfipping over the smooth 
rock, the oxen stumbled. Uzzah caught the ark 
to prevent its falling. He died immediately by 
its side. His death was so sudden and awful j 
that, in the sacred language of the Old Testa- 
ment, it is asetibed directly to the Divine anger. 
The oi-ror or sin is not explained. 

Uz ZCtl-Slie'rah. A town founded or rebuilt by ^ 
Sherah, an Kphraiinite woman, the daughter either i 
of Ephraim himself or of Beriah. It is named only i 
in 1 Chr. vii. 24, in connexion with the two Beth- 
horons. No trace of Uzzen-Sherah appeiirs to have ! 
been yet discovered, unless it be in BextSira^ which 
is shown in the maps of Van de Velde and Nobler 
as on the N. side of the Wady Suleiman^ about 
three miles S.W. ot' Batiir eUtaUia> 

Ul'zi. 1. Son of Bukki, and father of Zerahiah, 
m the line of the hi^fifh-priots (1 Chr. vi, 6, 51 ; 
Ezr. vii. 4). Though Uzti was^he lineal ancestor 
of Zadok, it does not appear that he was ever high- 
priest. He must have been contemporary wdth, 
but rather earlier than, KIi.-— 8. Son of Tola the 
son of Issachar ( 1 Chr. vii. 2, ll).— 8. Son of Bela, 
of the tribe of Benjamin (1 Chr, vii. 7),— 4. An- 
other, or the same, from whom descended some 
Benjamite houses, which were settled at Jerusalem 
after the return from captivity (1 Chr. ix. 8).— 
0. A Levite, son of Bani, and oveiseer of the I.e- 
vites dwelling at Jerusalem, in the time of Nehe- 
miah (Neh. xi. 22).— 6. A priest, chief of the 
fatherVhouse of Jedaiali/» in the time of Joinkim 
the high-priest (Neh. xii. 19). — 7. One of the 
priests who assisted Ihsia in the dedication of the 
wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 42). Perhaps the 
same as the preceding, 

TJzzPa. One of David’s gnard, and apparently 
a native of Ashtaroth beyond Joixlau (1 Chr. xi. 
44). 

Uzzi'all. 1. Uzziah king of Judah. In some 
passages his name appeal's in the lengthened foim 
Azariah, which Cesenius attributes to an error of 
the copyists. This is possible, but there are other 
instances of the princes of Judah changing their 
names on succeeding to the throne. After the 
murder of Amaziah, his son Uzziah was chosen | 
by the people to occupy the #icant throne at «the 
age of 16 ; and for the greater pw*t of his long 
i^ign of 52 years he lived in the fear of God, 
aud showed himself a wise, active, and pious niler. { 
He began his reign by a successful expedition against 
his father’s enemies the Edomites, who hail revolted 
from Judah in Jehomm’s time, 80 yeai-s before, 
and penetrated as far as the head of the Gulf of 
’Akaba, where he took the ftiportant place of Elath 
(2 Kt xiv. 22 2 Chr. zxvi. 1, Uzziah 
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waged other victorious wai*s in the south, especially 
against the Mehunim, or people of Ma4n, fuv^the 
Arabs of Gurbgal. Towards the west, Uzziah 
j fought with equal success against the Philistines, 
levelled to the ground 4he walis of Gath, JahnUh, 

I and Ashdod, and IbundHl new foHilied cities in the 
Philistine territoiy. He strengthened the walls of 
Jerusalem. He 'w'as also a great pati'on of t^ri- 
cnlturo. He never deserted the worship of the true 
God, and w'as much influenced by Zecharinh, a 
prophet who is only mentioned connexion with 
him (2 Chr. xxvi. 5). So the southei’n kingdodik 
wa.s raised to a condition of prospeipty which it had 
notjciiown since the death of Solomon. The end of 
Uzziah was less prosperoas than his b^tnning. 
Elated, with his splendid career, he deteimined to 
burn incense on the altar of God, but was opposed 
by the high-priest Azariah and eighty others. (See 
Ex. XXX. 7, 8 ; Num. xvi. 40, xviii. 7.) The king 
was enraged at their resistance, and, as he pres$e<i 
forward with his censer, wjis suddenly smitten with 
leprosy. Uzziah was buiiecf “with his tathem,’' 
yet apparently not actually in the royal aopulchrei 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 23). During his reign an earthquake 
occurred, which, though not. mentioned in the his- 
toiical lK)oks, was apparently very serious in its 
con>eqnences, for it is alluded to as a chronological 
epoch by Amos (i. 1), and mentioned in Zech. xiv. 
5, as a convulsion from which the people “fled.” 
Josephus connects it with Uzziah's sacrilegious at- 
tempt to offer incense, but this is very unlikely. 
It is to be observed, with reference to the general 
character of Uzzmh’s reign, that the writer of the 
Second Book of Chronicles distinctly states that 
his lawless attempt to burn inceir'O was the only 
exception to the excellence of his administration 
(2 Chr. xxvii. 2). His reign ^a.Ht€d from B.C, 
808-9 to 756-7.-2. A Kolmthite Levite, and an- 
cestor of Samuel (1 Chr. vi. 24 [9]),— 8. A priest 
of the sons of Harira, who bad taken a foreign wife 
in the days of Ezra ^ Ezr. x. 21).— 4. Father of 
Athainh, or Uthai (Neh. xi. ♦).— 6. Father of Je^ 
honathan, one of David’s overseers (1 Chr. xxvii, 
25). 

Tlz’ziel. 1. Fourth son of Kohath, father of 
Mi.«hael, Elzapiian or Ellzaphan, and Zithri, and 
uncle to Aaron (Ex. vi. 18, 22 ; Lev. x. 4).— 2. 
A Simeonite capUiin, son of Ishi, in the days of 
Hezekiah (1 Chr, iv. 42).— 8. Head of a Benjamite 
house, of the sons of Bela (1 Chr. vii. 7).-^, A 
musician, of the sons of Heman, in David's reign 
(1 Chr. X.XV. 4 ).— 5, A Levite, of the sons of Je- 
duthun, in the days of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 34, 
19).«6. Son of Harhaiah, probably a priest, in the 
days of Neheroiah, who took part in repairing the 
wall (Neh. iii. 8). He is described as the 
goldsmiths,” e. of those priests whose hereditary 
otiice it WHS to re|)air or make the sacred vessels. 

Uz'zieUtes, the. J'he descendants of Uzziel, 
and one of the four great families of the Kohathites 
(Num. iii. 27 ; 1 Chr. zxvi. 23). 


Yajfza’tha. One of the ten sonseM^ Haxnaii 
whom tbe Jews slew in Shushan (Esih. lx. 9), 
Yal^ Valley. It is hardly neeessary to state 
that th^ words signify a hollow sweep of gi'oond 
between two more or less parallel rk^ of high 
land. Vale is the poetical or j^Huoial ferm. 
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8t]raotore of the greater part of the Holy Land does 
not^lend itself to the foi-mation of valleys in our 
aenae of the woid. The abrupt transitions of its 
ci’owded rocky hills preclude the existence of any 
extendeil sweep of >wlley. oThe nearest approach is 
found in the sjMice between the mountains of Geri- 
zim and Kbal, which contains the town of JVaft/ds, 
the ancient Shechem. This, however, is not men- 
tioned in the Bible. Another is the “ Valley of 
Jezreol.** Valley^ is employed in the Authorised 
Version to rander five distinct Hebrew “words. 1. 
*'Em£k» This appeal;? to approach more neaidy to 
the geneial seii&e of the Kngli.sh word than any 
other. It is connected with several places but 
only one which can*be identified with any cer- 
tfiinty is the Emek of .lezreel, already mentioned 
as one of the nearest approaches to an English 
valley, 2. Gctl or Gl. Of this natural feature 
there is fortunately one example remaining which 
can be identified with certainty — the deep hollow 
which encompasses S.VV. and S. of Jeruf^lem, 
and which is without doubt identical with the 
Oe-hinnom or Ge-ben-hinnom of the 0. T. This 
identification appears to establish the Ge as a deep 
and abrupt raVlne, with steep sides and iiariow 
bottom, 3, Nachal. This is the word wliich exactly 
answers to the Arabic ro«c?//, and has been already 
alluded to jti that connexion. It expresses, as no 
single English word can, the bed of a ^tream (often 
wide and shelving, and like a “ valley ” in character, 
which in the rainy season may be nearly filled by 
a foaming torrent, though for the greater part of 
the year dry), and the ?t»eam itself, which after the 
subsidence of the rains has shrunk to insignificant 
dimensions, 4. Jiik'dh, This term appeals to mean 
rather a plain than a Valley, wider than the latter, 
though so far rcISemblmg it as to be enclosed by 
mountains. It is rendered by “ valley ” in Dent. 
XXXI V. 3 ; Josh. xi. 8, 17, xii. 7 ; 2 Chr, xxxv. 22; 
52ech. xii. 11. 6. has-Shefeldh, This is the only 

ca^e in whi(;h the employmen'^^ of the terra valley ** 
IS really unfortunate.** The district to which alone 
the name has^Shefeldh is applied in the Bible has 
no resemblance whatever to a valley, but is a broad 
swelling tract of many hundred miles in area, which 
sweefis ffeiitly down fiom the mountains of Jud.-ih 
to the Meiliterranean. It is rendered “the vale” 
in Deut. i. 7 ; Josh. x. 40 ; 1 K, x. 27 ; 2 Chr. i. 
15; Jer. xxxiii. 13; and “the valley” or “val- 
leys” in Josh. ix. 1, xi. 2, 16, xii. 8, xv. 33 ; Judg, 
i. 9 ; ,ler, xxxii. 44. 

Vani'eA. One of the sons of Bani (Ezr. x. 36). 

Vash'ni. The firstborn of Samuel ns the text 
now stands (1 Chr. vi. 28 [13]). But in 1 Sam. 
viii. 2 the name of his fiistborn is Joel. Most 
probably in the Chronicles the name of Joel has 
dropped out. and “Vashni” is a corruption of 
veshent, “ and (the) second.” 

Vash'ti. The “ queen ”^f Ahasuerus, who, for 
refusing to show herself to the king's guests at the 
royal lianquet, when sent for by the king, was lepu- 
diated and deposeil (Ksth. i.). Many attempts have 
been made to iddtitify her with historical person- 
ages ; as by Usslier wth Atossa, the wife of Darius 
Hystospis, and by J. Capellus with Parysatis, the 
mother e^^dius ; but it is far mora probable that 
she was only one of the infenor wives, dignified with 
the title of queen, whose name has utterly disap- 
peared from history. 

VeP Under the head of Duess we have already 
disi'osed of voi^tus terns improperly rendered 
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“ veil ** in the A. V„ mich as mUpaehfOh (filath iii. 
15), tsdiph (Gen, xxiv. 65, xxxviil. 14, 19), and 
rddid (Cant. v. 7 ; fs. iii. 23), I’hese have been 
explained to be rather slmwls, or mantles, which 
might at pleasure be drawn over- the face, but 
which were not designed for the sjiecial purpose of 
veils. It remains for us to notice the following 
terms which /iesenbe the veil proper 1.) Musveh^ 
used of the veil which Moses assumed when he came 
down from the mount (Ex. xxxiv. 33-35). (2., 

Misp&chdth^ used of the veils which the fiilsc pro- 
phets placed upon their heads (Ezek. xiii. 18, 21 ; 
A, V. “ kerchiefs ”). The word is understood by 
Gesenius of cushions or mattresses, but the etymo- 
logy is equally, if not more, lavourable to the sense of 
a flowing veil. (3.) iWdUtK used of the light veils 
worn by females (Is. iii.' ‘19; A. V. “ mufiieis”), 
which were so called from their rustling motion. 
(4.) Tsammahy understood by the A, V. of “ locks ” 
of hair (Cant. iv. 1, 3, vi. 7 ; Is. xlvii. 2); but 
the contents of the passages in wliich it is used 
favour the sense of veil. With regard to the use 
of the veil, it is important to observe that it was 
by no means so general in ancient as in modern 
times. Much Of the scrupulousness in respect of 
the use of tiie veil dates from the promulgation 
of the Korjui, which forbade women appearing un- 
veiled except in the presence of their nearest rela- 
tives. In ancient times, the veil was adopted only 
in exceptional cases, either as an article of orna- 
mental dress (Cant. iv. 1, 3, vi. 7), or by betrothed 
maidens in the presence of their future husbands^ 
especially at the time of the wed<ling (Gen. xxiv. 
65, xxix. 25), or, lastly, by women of loose cha- 
racter for purpos(?s of ccuicealment ((leii, xxxviii. 
14). Among the .lews of the New Testament age 
it appears to ha>'e been ctistomary for the women 
to cover their heads (not necessarily their faces) 
when engaged in public Worship. 

Veil of the Tabernacle and Temple. ['Pa- 

BKIINACI-K ; TKMIU.K.] 

Versions, Ancient, of the Old and Hew Tes- 
taments. In tieating of the ancient veisions that 
have come down to us, in whole or in part, they 
will be described in the alphabetical onier of the 
languages. It may be premised tJiat in most ot 
them the Old Test, is n5t a veisiou from the He- 
brew, but merely a .secondary translation from the 
Septuagint in some one of its early forms. 

AETHIOBIC VERSION. — Christianity was in- 
trotluced into Aethiopia in the 4th century, through 
the labours of Frumentins and Aeijesius of Tyre, 
who had been made slaves and sent to the king. 
Hence arose th ' episcopjil see of Axum, to which 
Kiumentius was appointed by Athanasius. The 
Aetliiopic version which we possess is in the ancient 
dialect of Axiim ; hence some have ascribed it to 
the age of the earliest missionaiies ; but from the 
general character of the veraion itself, tliis is im- 
probable ; and the Abyssinians themselves ‘attribute 
it to a later period. The Old Testament, as well as 
the^New, was execu€^d from the Greek. In 1513 
Potken published the Aethiopic Psalter at Horae. 
In 1548-9. the Aethiopic New Test, was also printed 
at Rome, edited by three Abyssinians. The Roman 
edition was raprinted in Walton’s Polyglott; but 
(according to Ludolf) all the foimer eiTors were 
retained, and new ones introduced. In 1826-30, a 
new edition, formed by a collation of MSS., was 
published under the care of Mr. Thomas Pell Platt 
(formerly Fellow of Ti-inity College, CambridgoX 
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whose object was not strictly critical, but rather to 
give to the Abyssinians their Scriptui’es tbr ecclesi- 
astical use iu as good a form as he conveniently 
could, consistently with MS. authority. From the 
notes made by Mr, Platt in the coui-se of his colla- 
tions, it is evident that the trtinslation had been 
variously revised. The probability, ap^rs to be 
that there wjis originally one version #f the Gospel, 
but that this was afterwards revised with Greek 
MSS, of a dilierent complexion of text; and that 
sueweding copyists eitlier adopted one or the other 
form in passages; or else, by omitting nothing 
from text or margin, they formed a confused com- 
bination of readings. It appeals probable that all 
the portion of the New Test, after the Gospels 
originated from some of the later revisei’s of the 
former jiart; its para]:^rastic tone accords with 
this opinion. An exam mat ion of the version proves 
both that it was executed from the Greek, and also 
that the tmnslator made such mistakes that he 
could hardly have been a fiersoii to whom Greek 
was the native tongue. Bode’s Latin version en- 
abled critical scholars to use the Roman text with 
much ocnfidence. The Old 'J’est. of this version, 
made from the LXX., has been subjected apparently 
(with the exception of the Psalms) to very little 
critical examination. A complete edition of the 
Acthiopic Old Test, has been commenced by Dill- 
nianii ; the first portion of which appeared in 185o. 

ARABIC VERSIONS. — (I.) Arabic versiom of 
the Old Test. (A.) Made from the Hebrew text. 
Ribhi S-aadiah Haggaon, the Hebrew commentator 
of the 10th century, translated portions (some think 
the whole) of the O.T. into Arabic. His version 
of the Pentateuch was prfcted at Constantinople, in 
1540. The Paris Polyglott contains the samo ver- 
sion from a MS. differing in many of its leadings: 
this was repiinted by Walton. It seems as if copy- 
ists had ill parts altei ecf the version considerably. 
The version of Isaiah by Saadiah was printed by 
Paulus, at Jena, in 1791, fiom a Bodleian MS.; 
the same library contains a MS. of his veision of 
Job and of tlie Psalms. Kimchi quotes his version 
of Hosea. The Book of Joshua in the I’aris and 
Walton’s Polyglotts is also from the Helirew ; and 
this Uodiger states to be the fact in the case of the 
Polyglott text of I K. xii. ; 2 K. xii. 10; and of 
Neh. i.-ix. 27. Other portions, translated from 
Hebrew in later times, do not require to be even 
specified here. (B.) Made from the Peshito Syriac. 
This is the base of the Arabic text contained in the 
Polyglotts of the Books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, 
Kings, and Nehemiali. (C.) Made from tlie LXX. 
Tlie version in the Polyglotts of the books not spe- 
cified above. Another text of the Psalter in Jus- 
tiniani Psalterium Octuplum, Genoa, 1516.— (11.) 
Arabic versions of the New Test. — 1. The Koniau 
editio princeps of the four Gospels, 1590-91. 2. 

The Erpenian Arabic. The whole New Te.st. edited 
by Erpenius, 1616, at Leyden, from a MS. of the 
13th or 14th century. .3. The Arabic of the Paris 
Polyglott, 1 645. In the Gospel||this follows mostly 
the Roman text ; in the Epistles a MS, from Aleppo 
was use^i. The Arabic in Walton’s Polyglott ap- 
pears to be simply taken from the Paris text. 4. 
The Arabic text fi.e.m Synac letters), 

the Syriac and Arabic New Test., published at 
Rome, in 1703. For this a MS. brought from 
Cyprus was used. Juynboll, in his description of 
an Arabic Codex at FraneWlr (1838), threw new 
light on the oiigin of the Arabic Gospels, He 
Con. D. B 


proves that the Fmneker Coder coincides in ita 
general text with the lioman editio princepa, and 
that both follow the Latin Vulgate. The greater 
agreement of the Polyglott text with the Gi’eek he 
ascribi»s to the influeilCc of <«i Aleppo MS,, which 
the Pnri.s editor used. Juynboli then identifies the 
text of the Fmnekcr MS. (and of the Roman edition) 
with the vei-sion made in the 8th century by John, 
Bishop of Seville. In the Erpenian Arabic the 
latter part is a traihslation fiomgthe Peshito-Syriac ; 
the Epistles not found iti that version and the Apo- 
calypse are said to be from. the Memphitic. The 
latter part of the text in the Polyglotts is from the 

ARMENIAN VERSION.— Before the 5th cen- 
tury the Armenians are said to have uschI the Syriac 
alphabet ; but at that time Miesrob is stated to have 
invented the Armenian letters. Soon after this it 
is said that translations into the Armenian language 
commenced, at first from the Syriac. Miesrob, with 
his companions, Joseph and J^znak, begun a vei-sion 
of the ikiriptures w’ith the Book of i’roverbs, and 
completed all the Old I’est. ; and in the New, they 
used the Syriac as their basis, from their inability 
to obtain any Greek books. But ^hen, in the yeai 
431, Joseph and Eznak returned from the council 
of Ephesus, hiinging with them a Greek copy of 
the Scriptures, Isaac, the Armenian Pi^triarch, and 
Miesrob, threw aside what they had already done, 
in ortler that they might execute a version from 
the Gi*eek. Ikit now arose the difficulty of their 
want of a competent acquaintance with that lan- 
guage : to remetly this, Eznak and Joseph were sent 
with Moses (Uiorenensis (who is himself the narrator 
of these details) to study tlmt language at Alex- 
andria. 'J'here they made what Moses calls their 
translation. The first printed edition of tlie 
Old and New Testaments in Armenian nppiiared at 
Arasterdam in 1666, under the care of a iieifson 
:oinmoiiIy termed Oscan, or ITscan, and described 
IS being an Annenian bishop, Zohrab, in 1789, 
published at Venice an impiwed text of the Arme- 
nian New Test. ; and in 1805 he and his coadjutors 
<*ompletod an edition of the entile Armenian Scrip- 
tures. The basis was a MS. written in the 14th 
century. Dr. Charles Rieu of tlie British Museum 
undertook the task of collating the Venice text of 
1805 for Tregelles, thus supplying him with a 
valuable portion of the mab'rials for his critical 
edition of the Greek I’estament. Some have spoken 
of this version as though it had been made from the 
Pe.shito Syriac, and not from the Greek ; the only 
gioiinds for such a notion can be the facts connected 
with part of the liistory of its execution. 

CH A LDEE VERSIONS. [Takgums.] 
EGYrriAN VERSIONS.—!. Turs Mkmpiiitto 
Version. — The version thus designated was for 
a considerable time the only Egyptian translation 
known to scholars ; Coj^ic was then regarded as a 
sufficiently accurate and definite appellation. But 
when the fact was established that there were at 
least two Egyptian versions, the name Coptic wag 
found to be indefinite, and even ifhsuitable for the 
ransiation then so termed: for in the dialect of 
Upper Egypt there was another ; and it is from the 
ncientgCb/^fos in Upper Egypt that the tffWCoptic 
i taken. Thus Copto-Memphitic, or more simply 
Memphite, the better name for the version in 
the dialect of Lower Egypt. When Egyptian trans- 
lations were made we do not know u probably before 
the middle of the 4th century. the attentioa 
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of Ehxropean scholai's was directed to the language 
and jaces of modern Egypt, it was found that while 
the native Christians use only Arabic vernacularly, 
yet in their services and in their pablic reading of 
the Sci'iptures they omploy^a dialect of the Coptic. 
Tliis is the vei*8ion now tenned Memphitic. Wilkins 
«in 1716 published at Oxford the first Memphitic 
Kew Test., founded on MSS. in the Bodleian, and 
compared with some at Rome and Paris. In 1846-8 
Schwartze published at Berlin an edition of the 
Memphitic Gospels* in which he employed MSS. in 
the Royal Librai'y there. The death of Schwartze 
j)revented the oentinuation of his labours. Since 
then Boetticher’s editions, first of the Acts and then 
of the Epistles, have «nppcaied. In 1848-52 a 
magnificent edition of the Memphitic Kew Test, 
was published by the Sotnety for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, under the editorial care of the Rev. 
K. T. Lieder of Caiio. The Ohl Testament of this 
vereion was made from the LXX.— II. Tiik The- 
baic Version, — The examination of Egyptian 
MSS. in the last centmy showed that besides the 
Memphitic there js also another version in a cognate 
Egyptian dialect. I'o this the name Sahidio was 
applied by sonm, from an Arabic designation for 
Upper Egypt and its ancient language. It is, how- 
ever, far better to assign to this version a name not 
derived from the language of the Arabian occupants 
of that land; thus Copto-'J’hohaic (as styled by 
liioigi), or simply Thebaic, is far preferable. In 
1785 Mingarelli published a few poitions of this 
version of the New Test, from Ihc Nanian MSS. 
In 1789 Giorgi edited veiy valuable Greek and 
Thebaic fragments of St. John’s Gospel, which ap- 
pear to belong to the Jiftk century. Milnter, in 
1787, had published a fragment of Daniel in this 
version; and in <1789 he biought out portions of 
the Epistles to Timothy, together with readings 
which he had collected from MSS. in other parts 
ot the New Test. In the following year Mingai 
printed Mark ‘dO-xv. 2*J, from MSS. A few 
copies only seem to h» ve been circulated. Woide’s 
death took place before his edition was completed. 
In 1799, however, it appcare<l under the editorial 
cave of Eovd.— III. A Third Egyptian Version. 
— Some Egyptian fragments were noticeil by both 
Miinter and Giorgi amongst the Borgian MSS., 
which in dialect dilfer both from the Memphitic and 
Thebaic. These fragments, of a third Egyptian trans- 
lation, were edited by both thes»e scholare mdejanid- 
ently in the same year (1789). In wluit pait of 
Egypt this third dialect was used, and what should 
he its distinctive name, has been a good deal dis- 
cussed. Arabian writers mention a third Egyptian 
dialect under the name of Bashmuric, and this lias 
by some been assumed as the appellation for this 
vei'sion. Giorgi supposed that this was the dialect 
of the Ammonian Oasis ; in this Miinter agreed with 
him ; and thus they called tlie version the Arntnch 
nian. The Character Snd critical use of the 
JUffUptian Versions. — It appears that tlie Thebaic 
vension may reasonably claim a higher antiquity 
than the Memphitic. The two translations are 
independent of each other, and both spring from 
Greek copies. The Thebaic has been considered 
to be Jfl^older of the two. The probable^conclu- 
sions seem to be these: — that the Thebaic veraion 
was made in the early part of the third century, for 
the use of the common })eople among the Christians 
in Upper Egypt ; that it was formed from MSS. 
sucJi as were tlun current in the regions of Egypt j 


which were distant from Alexandria; that after- 
waids the Memphitic veroion was executed in what 
was the move polished dialect, from the Greek copies 
of Alexandria ; and that thus in process of time the 
Memphitic remained alone in ecclesiastical use. A 
few remarks only need be made respecting the third 
Egyptian vereion. The fragments of this follow 
the Thebaic y closely as to have no independent 
chameter. This version does however possess critical 
value, as furnishing evidence in a small portion not 
known in the Thebaic. 

GOTHIC VERSION.— In the year 31 8 the Gothic 
bishop and translator of Scripture, Ulphilas, was 
born. He succeeded Theophilus as bishop of the 
Goths in 348, when he subscribed a confession re- 
jecting the orthodox cieed of Nicaea ; through him 
it is siiid that the Goths iCi general adopted Anan- 
i-'m. The great work of Ulpliilas was his vereion 
of the Scriptures. In 388 he visite^l Constantinople 
to defend his heterodox creed, and while tliere he 
died. In the latter part of the IGth century the ex- 
istence of a MS. of this version was known, throngn 
Morillon having mentioned that he had obseived 
one in the library of the moi^aotery of Wc‘rden on 
the Ruhr in Westphalia. In lf348, almost at fiie 
conclusion of the Thii ty Tears’ War, amongst the 
spoils fi-om Prague was sent to Stockholm a copy of 
the Gothic Gospels, known as the Codex Arrjentem. 
This MS. is generally supposed to be the same that 
Morillon hail seen at Werden. On the abdication 
of Queen Christina of Sweilen, a few years later, it 
disappeared. In 1 055 it was in the possession of 
Isaac Vossius in Holland. In 1602 it was repur-, 
chased for Sweden by Count Magnus Gabriel de la 
Gardie, who placo.! it io tlie library of the Uni- 
versity of Upsal. While the book was in the hands 
of Vossius a tray^cript was made of its text, from 
which Junius, his uncle, edited the fiist edition of 
the Gothic Gospels at Do.t in 16G5, The MS. is 
written on vellum that w;is once purple, in silver 
letters, except those at the beginning of sections, 
whicli are golden. The Gosptds have many lacunae; 
it is calculated that when entire it consisted of 320 
folios; there ai’e now but 188. It is pretty certain 
that this beautiful and elalanate MS. must have 
been written in the Gtli centuiy, probably in Upper 
Italy when under tlie (j^thic sovereignty. luiittel, 
in 17G2, edited from a Wolteiibiittel palimpsest 
some portions of the Epistle to the Romans in 
Gothic, in which the Latin stood by the side of the 
version ofUlphilits. New light dawne<l on Ulphilas 
and his version in 1817, While the Into Cardinal 
Mai was engaged in the examination of paliinpsestvs 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, of which he 
was at that time a libiarian, he noticed traces of 
some Gothic wi iting under tliat of one of the co- 
dices. This was found to be part of the Books ot 
Ezm and Nehemiah, In making further examina- 
tion, four other palimiMests were found which con- 
tained portions of the Gothic Version. Mai deci- 
phered these MSS. in conjunction with Count Carlo 
Ol4iavio Castiglion^and their labours resulted in 
the recovery, besides a few jxirtions of the Old Test., 
of almost the whole of the thirteen Epistles of St, 
Paul and some parts of the Gospels. The edition 
of Gabelentz and Loebe (1836-45) contains all that 
h;vs been discovered of the Gothic Version, with a 
Latin translation, notes, and a Gothic Dictionary 
and Giammar. In 1854 Uppstrom published an 
excellent edition of th^text of the Codex Argenieas, 
with a beautiful fnc-simile. In 1855-G Masemans 
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issued an excellent small edition of all the Gothic 
portions of the Scriptures known to be extant. This 
edition is said to be more correct than that of Gabe- 
lentz and Loebe. As an ancient monument of* the 
Gothic language the vei-sion of Ulphilas j)ossesses 
great interest; as a veision the use of which was 
once extended widely Ihi-ough Europe, it is a monu- 
ment of the Christianization of tlie^oths ; and as 
a rersion knoum to have been made in the 4th j 
rentuiy, and transmitted to us in luicient MSS., it 
has its value in textual criticism. In cert;iin pas- 
sage it has been thought that there is some pit>of 
of the influence of the Latin ; but its Greek origin 
is not to be mistaken. The Greek from which the 
veision was made must in many respects have been 
what has been teiined the tmtisition text of the 
4th century. • 

GREEK VERSIONS OF tHE OLD TESTA- 
MENT.— -1. Skptuagint. [See Septuagint.] 
2. Aquila. — I t is a remarkable fact that in the 
second century there were throe versions executed 
of the Old Testament Scriptures into Greek. The 
first of these ’•was made by Aquila, a native of 
Sinope jp Pontus, who had become a proselyte to 
Judaism. The Jeriisjilem Talmud describes him as a 
disciple of Rabbi Akiba; and this would place him iu 
some jiart of the reign of the Rinperor Hadrian (a.d. 
11 7-1. *18). It is supposed that his object was 
to aid the Jews in their controvei'sies with the 
(-hristians. This is a probable account of the 
origin of his version. Extreme literality and an 
ix'cisional polemical bias appear to be its chief 
'ohaiactoiistics. It is inontioncd that Aquila put 
forth a second e<litioii#(i. c. revision) of bis vei'sion, 
in which the Hebrew w^s yet ^nore servilely fol- 
lowed, but it is not known if this evtendwl to the 
wliolc, or only to three books, ^jamely, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, of wliich there are fiagments. 
.‘>. TiiEOnOTiON. — The t^cond version, of uhich we 
have information ns executed in the second century, 
IS that of Theodotion, He is stated to have been 
an iLphesian, and he seems to be most generally de- 
scribed as an Ebioiiite : if this is correct, his work 
was probably intended for those scmi-Christians 
\vho may have desired to use a vei*sion of their own 
instead of employing the LXX. with the Christians, 
or that of Aquila with th^ .Jews, But it may be 
doubted if the name of translation can be rightly 
applied to the work of Theodotion: it is rather a 
revision of the LXX. w’ith the Hebrew text, so as 
to bring some of the copies then in u‘?e into more 
conformity with the original. The statement of 
Epiphanius that he mjule his translation in the reign ^ 
of Coinmodus accords well with its having been 
quoted by Iienaeus; but it cannot be con-ect if it 
as one of the translations referred to by Justin 
Martyr as giving interpretations coptiary to the | 
Christian docitrine of the New Test. In most 
editions of the LXX. Theodotioii’s version o’f Daniel 
is still substituteil for that which reallv belongs to j 
that translation. 4. SYMMACliUB is sl.^letl by Eu> | 
sebins and Jciome to have been^n Ebioiiite: so ^oo 
in the Syrian accounts given oy Assemani ; Epi- 
phanins, hotvever, and others style him a .Samaritan. 
It may be that as a Samaritan he made this version 
for some of that people w^ho employed Greek, and 
who had learned to receive more than the Penta- 
teuch. Epiphanius s.ays that he lived under the 
Emperor Severus. The translation which he pro- 
duced w’as probably better ^an the otl^em as to ^ 
sense and general phiuseology* 5. The Fifth, } 
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Sixth, and Seventh Versions.- -Besides the 
tmnslatioiis of Aquila, Symmachus, and Th€ 0 <k>tion, 
the great critical work of Origeu’ comprised tw tn 
jwrtions of the Old Test, thive other vei-slons, placed 
for comparison with tlie LX)^ r, W'hicb, from their 
being anonymous, ai-e only known as the fifth* slittlb 
and seviMith ; designations taken from the ' plsoet' 
which they respectively occupied in Origen^s co- 
: lumnar arningement. Eusebius says that two of 
these versions were found, the jene at Jericho, a^d 
the other at Nicopolis on the gulf of Actium. 
Epiphanius says, that the fifth was found at JerIcKo, 
and the sixth at Nicojxilis; v^hilepjlerome speaks of 
the fifth ns having been found at the latter place, 
'fhe contents of the Jiff/m version appear to have 
the Pentateuch, Psalms, Canticles, and the 
minor prophets. The existing fragments prove that 
the tmnslator usea the Hebrew original ; but it is 
also certain that he was aided by the work of fonner 
translators. 'J'he sirt/i version seems to have been 
just the same in its contents as the fifth (except 
2 Kings). Jerome calls the authors of the liftli 
and sixth Judniem translatores hut the trans- 
lator of this must have been a Christian when he 
cxecutiKl his work, or else the haffd of a Christian 
reviser must have meddletl with it before it was 
employed by Origen. Of the seventh version very 
few fragments icmain. Jt seems to hi|we contained 
the Psalms and minor prophets ; and Ae translator 
was ^>robah]y a Jew. The existing fragments of 
tlH*«»e varied versions are mostly to be found in the 
editions of the relics of Origea’s ifcxapln, byMont- 
faucon and by Bardht. 6» The Veneto-Grbkk 
Vehsion. — A MS. of the 14tli century, in the 
lilmiry of St. Maik at Venice, contains a peculiar 
version of the PentateiKjh, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles, Rutli, Lamentations, and Daniel. All of 
these books, except Hie Pentateuch, were pub- 
lished by Villoison at Strasburg in 1784 ; the Penta- 
teuch was edited by Ammon at Erlangen in 1790-91, 
It may be sjvid briefiyfhat the ti.anslation was made 
from the Hebrew, olthongh tkn present punctuation 
and accentuation is often not followed, and the 
translator was no doubt acquainted with some other 
Gieek versions. 

1. ATI N V E 1 ISIO NS. [ Vu lg ate.] 

SAMARITAN VERSIONS. [Samaritan Pen* 

TATEUCH.] 

SLAVONIC VERSION. In the year 862 there 
was a desire expressed, or an inquiry made, foi 
(,’hiistian fefw'hors in Moi.avia, and in the following 
year the labours of missionaries began amongst them. 
These missionaries weie tJyrillus and Methodius, 
two brothers from Thessalonica : to Cyrillus ia 
ascribed the invention of the Slavonian alphaliet, 
and the commencement of the translation of the 
Scripture.s, He apptiaiu to have died at Rome in 
868, while Methodius continued for many yeam to 
be the bishop of the Slavonians. He is stated to 
have coulinued his le*ofher’s translation, although 
how much they themselves actually executed is 
(juite uncertain. The Old Testament is, as might 
be supjxised, a version from the J./XX., but what 
measure of levisiou it may since have received 
seems to be by no means certain. As the oldest 
known MS. of the whole Bible is of the 3ia34t499, 
it may reasonably be questioned whether this version 
may not in large portions be comparatively modem. 
The old^t MS. of any part of this version is an 
Evanguliariuiu, in Cyrillic characters, of the year 
1056. The first printed portion an edi.ion of 
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tYm Gospels fn WAlladiia, m 1512; in 1575 the 
same^portion was printed at Wilna; and in 1581 
the whole Bible was printed at Osti*og in Volhynia. 
The general text is such as would have been ex- 
pected in the nintli ^enturjk: some readings from 
the Latin have, it ap{)ears, been introduced in 
places, 

SYRIAC VERSIONS.-.!. Of the Old Testa- 
ment. A. From the Hebrew. — In the early times 
of Syrian Christianity there was executed a version 
of the Old Testament from the original Hebrew, 
the use of which must have been as widely ex- 
tended as was th%, Christian profession amongst that 
people. Ephraera the Syrian, in the latter half of 
the 4th century, gives abundant proof of its use in 
geneml by his countrymen. When he calls it ouu 
VERSION, it does not appear to be in opposition to 
any other Syriac translation, but in contrast to the 
original Hebrew text, or to those in other languages. 
At a later period this Syriac translation was desig- 
nated Peshito {SirnpleY It is probable that this 
name was applied to tfie version after another had 
been formed from the Hexaplar Greek text. This 
translation from the Hebrew has always been the 
ecclesi{istic.al veiuion of the Syrians. Its existence 
and use prior to the divisions of the Syrian Churches 
is sufficiently proved by Ephraem alone. It is 
highly improbable that any part of the Syriac ver- 
sion is oldeJ’ than the advent of our Lord ; those 
who placed it under Abgarus, king of FMessa, seem 
to have argued on the account that the Syrian people 
then received Christianity. All that the account 
shows clearly is, that it was believed to belong to 
the earliest period of the Christian faith among 
them. Ephraem, in the 4th century, not only 
shows that it was then current, but also gives the 
impression that tfiis had even tlien been long the 
case. For in his commentaries he gives explana- 
tions of terms which were even then obscure. This 
might have been from age : if so, the version was 
made comparatively long Wlfore his days: or it 
might be from its havmg been in a dialect diiTerent 
from that to which he was accustomed at Edessa. 
In this case, tlien, the translation was made in some 
other part of Syria. Probably the origin of the 
Old Syriac version is to be compared with that of 
the Old Latin ; and that it dilVered as much from 
the polished language of Edessa as did the Old 
Latin, made in the African Piovince, from the con- 
tempomry writei-s of Rome. The Old Syriac has 
the peculiar value of being the first version fiomthe 
Hebrew original made for Christian use. The proof 
that this version was made from the Hebrew is 
twofold : we have the direct statements of Ephraem, 
and we find the same thing as evident from the 
internal examination of the version itself. The first 
printed edition of this version was that which ap- 
peared in the Paris Polyglot t of Le J:ly in 1645; it j 
is said that the editor, Gabriel Siouita, a Maronite, j 
had only an imperfect MS.*' In Walton's Polyglott, 
1657, the Paris text is reprinted, but with the addi- 
tion of the Apocryphal books which had been want- 
ing. In the pmvstuation given in the Polyglotts, a 
system was introduced which was in part a pecu- 
liarity of Gabriel Siouita himself. Dr. Lee col- 
lated text which he edited for the Bible So- 

ciety six Syriac MSS. of the Old Tost, in general, 
and a very ancient copy of the Pentateuch : he also 
used in part the commentaries of Ephraelh and of 
Bar-!Icbracus. From these various sources he 
constructed hisftext, with the aid of that found 


already in the Polyglotts. But we have now in 
this countiy, in the MS. treasures brought fiom 
the Nlti'ian valleys, the means of far more accu- 
rately editing this vension. It has been much 
discussed whether this translation were a Jewish 
or a Christian work. There need be no reason- 
able objection made to the opinion that it is a 
Christian wor^. It may be said that the Syriac in 
general supports the Hebrew text that we have. 
A resemblance has been pointed out between the 
Syriac and the reading of some of the Chaldee Tar- 
gums : if the Targuin is the older, it is not unlikely 
that the Syriac translator examined the Talcums 
in difficult passages. If existing Targums are more 
recent than the Syriac, it may happen that their 
coincidences arise from the use of a common source 
— an earlier Targum. Bi%t there is another point 
of inquiry of more importance : it is, how far has 
this version been affected by the LXX. ? and to 
what are we to attribute this influence ? It is 
possible that the influence of the LXX. is partly to 
be ascribed to copyists and revisers; while in part 
this belonged to the version as originally made. 
When the extensive use of the LXX. is remej^nbered, 
and how soon it was superstitioiisly imagined to 
have been made by direct inspii*ation, so that it was 
deemed canonically authoritative, we cannot feel 
wonder that leadings from the LXX, should have 
been from time to time introduced. Some compar- 
ison with the Greek is probable even before the 
time of Ephraem ; for, as to the Apocryphal books, 
while he cites some of them (though not as Scrip- 
ture), the Apocryphal additions to Daniel and the 
Books of Maccabees were not yet found in Syriac. 
Whoever translated any,, of these books from the 
Greek, may easily have also compared with it in 
some places l/**,>'jok8 previously translated from 
the Hebrew. In the Book of Psalms this version 
exhibits many peculiarities. Either the translation 
of the Psalter must be a work independent of the 
Peshito in general, or else it has been strangely 
revised and alteied, not only from the Greek, but 
also from liturgical use. It is stated that, after 
! the divisions of the Syrian Church, there were I'evi- 
! sions of this one vei-sioii bv the Monophysites and 
by the NVstoiians. The /rurA*a/>/i(?n.s'»Vm recension 
mentioned by Bar-llebraeus was only known by 
I name prior to the investigations of Wiseman, It is 
j found in two MSS. in the Vatican, and was formed 
I for the use of Monophysites. B, Tlw Syriac ver- 
, S(On from the Hexaplar Greek The only 

; Syriac version of the Old Test, up to the 6th cen- 
tury was apparently the Peshito. Moses Aghe- 
laens, who lived in the middle of the 6th century, 
speaks of the versions of the New Test, and the 
Psaltery “which Poiycarp (icht his soul!), the 
Chorepiscopus, maJ? in Syriac for tlie faithful Xe- 
naias, the teacher of Mabug, woi thy of the memory 
of the good." It is said that the Nestorian patri- 
arch, Marabba, A.D, 552, made a version from the 
Greek. The version by Paul of Tela, a Monophya 
itCj, w-as made in t|^ beginning of the 7th cental y; 
for its basis he usw the Hexfiplar Greek text — that 
is, the LXX., with the corrections of Origen, the 
asterisks, obeli, &c., and with the references to 
the other Greek versions. The Syro-Hexaplar ver- 
sion was made on the principle of following the 
Greek, word for word, as exactly as possible. It 
contains the marks introduced by Origen ; and the 
references to the versjpns of Aquila, Symmachus 
Theodotion, &c. In foct, it is from this Syriac 
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rersi jn that we obtain our most accumte acquaint- 
ance with the lesults of the critical labours of 
Origen. It is from a MS, in the Ambrosian Libmiy 
at Milan that we possess accurate means of know- 
ing this Sy line version. The MS. in question con- 
tains the Hsaims, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Can- 
ticles, Wi&dom, Ecclesi^isticus, rtinor piophets, 
Jeremiah, Ikiruch, Daniel, Ezeki(4, and Isaiah. 
Morberg published, at Lund in 1787, the Books of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, from a tiaiiscript which he 
had made of the MS. at Milan. Jn 1788 Bugati 
published at Milan the Book of Daniel ; he also 
edited the Psalms the printing of which had been 
completed before his death in 1816; it was piib- 
lished in 1820. The rest of the contents of the 
Milan Codex (with the exception of the Apocryphal 
books) wiis published ft Bevlin in 1835, by Slid- 
deldorpf, from the transcript made by Norlierg; 
Middeldoipf also added the 4th (2nd) Book of Kings 
fiom a MS. at Paris. Besides these portions of 
this Syriac version, the MSS. from the Kitrian 
monasteries now in the British Museum would add 
a good deal moie: amongst these tiiereare six, from 
wiiich*much might he diawri, so that part of the 
Pentateuch and other hooks may be lecovored. To 
enumerate tlie supposed versions is needless. It is 
only refjniMte to niciition that Thomas of Ilatkel 
spf'ms to have made a tiansl.ition fjom the (Leek 
aito Syriac of some of the Apocryphal Iwioks — at 
.east, the subscriptions in certain MS."', state this.— 
II. TiIKSYUIAO NlW TnSTAMF.NT VKIiSIONS. — 
A. The Peshito Si/ticio N. T. It may stand as an 
admitted fact that a version of the Kew Te.st. in 
Syiiac existed in the 5n<l century ; and to this we 
may refer the statement of fCusebms ie.s|>ecting 
Ilegesippus, that he “ ma<Ie quotations from the 
Cof'pel according to the Hchie\fb and the Syriac.” 
It seems equally certain that in the 4th centui:y 
such a version was as well known of the New ’lest, 
as of the Old. To the translation in common use 
amongst the Syiians, orthodox, Monophysite, or 
Nestorian, from the 5th century and onward, the 
name of Peshito has been as commonly applied in 
the New Test, as the Old. There seem to be but 
few^otices of the old Syriac Vei>ion in early writers. 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, in the tbrmer half of the 
(Ith cental y, incidental ly^informs us that the Syiiac 
tianslatioii does not contain the Second Epistle of 
Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude. In 1552 Moses 
of Mardin came to Rome to Pope Julius III., com- 
missioned by Ignatius the Jacobite (Monophysite) 
patriarch, to state his religious opinions, to eifcct 
(it is said) a union with the Romish Church, and 
to get the Sgriac New Test, printed. In this last 
object he failed both at Rome and Venice, At Vienna 
be was, however, successful. Widmanstadt, the 
chancellor of the Emperor Ferdinand L, had himself 
learned Syriac from Theseus Ambrosios many years 
pi eviously ; and through hi.s influence the emperor 
undertook the charge of an edition, which appeared 
in 1555, through the joint labour.s of Widman- 
btadt, Moses, and PostelL # Jiaving only 0irce 
Catholic epistles, this Syriac New Test, agreed with 
the desenption of Cosmas ; the Apocalypse was also 
wanting, as well as the section John viii, l-ll. 
One of the piincipal editions is that of Leusden and 
Schaaf. The Lexicon which accompanies this edi- , 
tion is of great value. The late* Professor Lee pub- | 
lished an edition in 18J6 in which he correctetl or 
altered the text on the atoority of a few MSS. 
In 1826 the edition of Mr. William Greenfield wa.*; 


|fUblished by Messra. Bagster.. This Syriac Veitwon 
has been vai-iously estimated: some have thought 
that in it they hod a genuine and unaltered monu- 
ment of the second, or perhaps even of the first 
century. Others fincRng in It indubitable marks of 
a later age, were inclined to deny that it had any 
claim to a very remote antiquity. The fact is, 
that this version ns transmitted to us contains 
marks of antiquity, and also tmees of a later age. 
The two things are so blende^, that if either class 
of phenomena alone wero regnixled, the most oppos- 
ite opinions might be formed. The judgment 
formed by firiesbach seems to^be certainly the 
correct one as ro the peculiarity of the text of this 
version: he says (using* the terms proper to his 
system of recensions) ; “ Nulli harum recensionum 
Syriucii veisio, prout quidem typis excusa est, 
similis, verum noc ulli prorsus dissimilis est. In 
multis concinit cum Alexandrina recensione, in plu- 
ribus cum Occidentali, in nonnullis etiam cum 
Consfaritiuopolitana, ita tansen ut quae in hanc pos- 
terioiibus demum seciilis invecta sunt, pleraque 
repudiet, Diversis ergo tcmj)oribvs ad Graevos 
codices plane diversos ftenim iteruinqm recognita 
esse vuietur'* (Nov. 7'est. Prolog. Ixxv.). Whether 
the whole of tliis version proceeded from the same 
tiansl.itor has lieen (jne.stioiied. It appears pro- 
bable that the New Test, of the IJeshito is not 
fiom the same hand as the Old. Not only may 
Michaelis be right in supposing a iwuliar trans- 
lator of the Epistle to the Ilebiew.s, hut also 
other parts may be from ditteient hiuids; this 
opinion will become more general the more tlie 
version i.s studied. Tlie revisions to wliich the 
version was subjected may have succeeded in part, 
hut not wliolly, in ellacing the indications of a plur- 
ality of translator. The Acta and Epistles seem 
to be cither more recent than the Oosprls, though 
fai* less revised ; or else, if coeval, far more <»r- 
rected by later Gi^ek MSS. The MSS. of the 
Karkaphensian recension (os it ha.a been termed) 
of the Feshito Old Test, eorffain also the New with 
a similar chariwder of text. The Curef union SytHac 
Gospels.— Among the MSS. brought from the 
Nitiian mona.stenes in 1842, Dr. (hireton noticed a 
ropy of the (lospels, diflering greatly from the com- 
mon text; and this is the form of text to which the 
name of Curetoninn Syriac has lieen lightly applied. 
Every criterion which proves the common Peshito 
not to exhibit a text of oxtieme antiquity, equally 
proves the eaily origin of this. Dr. Cui’eton coii- 
sitlers that the MS. of the CJospels is of the fifth 
century, a point in which all eompeteiit judges are 
probably agreed. The MS. contains Mritt. i.-viii, 
22, X. 31-xxiii. 25. Mark, the four last verses only. 
John i. 1-42, iii. 6-vii. 37, xiv. 1 1-29 ; Luke ii. 
48-iii. 16, vii. 3.3-xv. 21, xvii. 24-xxiv. 41. Bar 
Saiibi, bishop of Amida in the I2th century, 
says; — ** There is fouigi oci’asionally a Syriac copy, 
made out of the Hebrew, which inserts these three 
kings in the genealogy ; but that afterwards it 
sjieaks of fourteen and not of seventeen genemtiona, 
because fourteen generations bal been substituted 
for seventeen by the Hebrews on account of their 
holding to the septenaiy number,'* &c. It shows 
then 4hat Bar Saiibi knew of a SyrialfTWtt of the 
Gospels in which Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah 
were ii^erted in Matt. i. 8 ; theie is the same reitd- 
ing in the Curetonian Syriac: but thi.s might have 
been a coincidence. But in ver.^ the Curotonian 
text has in eontra^hctioii to ver. ^ fourtee7i gcnei-a« 
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turns and not seventeen : and so had the copy meh'- 
tioned*^ by Bar Salibi : the former point might be a 
mere coincidence ; the latter, however, shows such 
a kind of union in contradiction as proves the 
identity very convincftigly. In examining the Cure- 
tonian text with the common printed Pesliito, we 
ofhen find such identity of phrase and rendeiing as 
to show that they are not wholly independent trans> 
latioDs : then, again, we meet with such variety in 
the forms of words,«&c. as seems to indicate that 
in .the Peshito the phraseology had been revised and 
reHned. But the great (it might be said charac* 
teristic) ditferonef^ between the Curetonian and the 
Peshito Gospels is in their readings ; for while the 
latter cannot in its prese/tt state be deemed an un- 
changed production of the second century, the foimer 
beai-s all the marks of extreme antiquity, even 
though in places it may have suffered fiom the in- 
troduction of readings current in very early times. 
A comparibori of the two not only shows the an- 
tiquity of the text of tire Curetonian Syriac, but it 
also atlbrds abundant ])roof that the Peshito must 
have been moJerniseil and revised. The antiquity 
of the Curetonian text is also shown by the occur- 
rence of readings whicli weie, as we know, early 
current, even though rightly repudiated as erro- 
neous: it may suffice to lefer to the long addition 
after Matt. rx. 28. 'flic Curetonian Syriac pre- 
sents such a text as we might have conclude*! would 
be current in the second century : the Peshito has 
many features which coictd not belong to that age ; 
unless, indeed, we aie ready to reject established 
facts, and those of a very numerous kind : probably, 
et hasty two thousand. Bar Salibi tells us, when 
speaking of this version of St. Matthew, “ there is 
found occasionally a Syriac copy imda out of the 
Hebrew we thus know that the opinion of the 
Syrians themselves in the 12th century was that 
this translation of St. Matthew was not made from 
the Gieek, but from the H^jjiew original of the 
Evangelist: such, too, was the judgment of T)r. 
Cureton. The more 1:lie evidence, aired end in- 
direct, is weighed, the more established it appears 
will be the judgment that the Curetonian Syriac of 
St, Mattliew’s Gospel was tianslated from the Apos- 
tle’s Hebrew (Syro-Chaldaic) original, although 
injured since by copyists or revisers.— B. Ihc 
Philoxenian St^riac Version y and its revision by 
Thomas of Harkel. — Philoxeiius, or Xenaias, a 
Monophysite, Bp. of Hierapolis or Mabug at the 
beginning of the Gth century, caused Polyctirp, his 
Chorepiscopusy to make a new translation of the 
New Test, into Syriac. This was executed in A.D. 
508, and it is geneially termed Philoxenian fiom 
its promoter. This version has 'not been trans- 
mitted to us in the form in which it was first 
made ; we only possess a revision of it, executed by 
Thomas of Harkel in the following century (The Gos- 
pels, A.D. 616). From the^siibscriptions we learn 
that the text was revised by Thomas with three 
(some copies sjiy two) Greek MS8. One Greek 
copy is similarly mentioned at the close of the Ca- 
tholic Epistles, Jn describing this version as it 
has come down to us, the text is the first thing to 
be considered. This is characterised by extreme 
literalitjT^e Syriac idiom is constantly bent to 
suit the Greek, and everything is in some manner 
expressed in the Greek phrase and order, ^ As to 
the kind of Greek text that it represents, it is just 
what might hav^K^en expt^tefl in the 6th century. 
The work of TJ ' in the text itself is seen in 


•the introduction of cheli, by which passf^ges which 
he rejected were condemned ; and of asterisks, with 
which his inseilions were distinguished. His model 
in all this was the HexaplarGi^eek text. It is prob- 
able that the Philoxenian veision was very literal, 
but that the slavish adaptation to the Greek is the 
work of Thomas.— C. Syriac Versions of portions 
wanting in th4 Peshito, — I, The second Epistle of 
Peter, the second and third of John, and that ot 
.Tude. The fact has been already noticed, that the 
Old ft>yriac Version did not contain these Epistles. 
They were published by Pococke in 16.‘10, from n 
MS. in the Bodleian. The suggestion of Dr. David- 
son, that the text of Pococke is that of Philoxenus 
before it was revised by Thomas, seems most prol)- 
able.— II. 'The Apocalypse, — In 1627 De Dieu 
edited a Syriac version of^'the Apocalypse, fiom a 
MS. in the Leyden library, written by one “ Caspar 
from the land of the Indians,” who lived in the 
latter part of the 1 6th century. A MS. at Florence, 
also written by this (Caspar, has a subscription 
stating that it was copied in 1582 from a MS. in 
the writing of Thomas of Harkel, in A.D. 622. But 
the subscription seems to be of doubtful auHiority ; 
and until the Kev. B, Harris Cow]jer drew attention 
to 1 more ancient copy of the veision, we might 
well be somewhat uncertain if this weie really an 
ancient woik. It is of small critical value, and the 
MS. from which it was edited is incorrectly written. 
This book, from the Paris Polyglott and onward, 
has been added to the Peshito in this relation.— 
Ill, The Syriac Version of John v'm, 1-11. — From 
the MS. sent by Abp. Ussher to De Dieu, the latter 
published this section in IG.'U, From De Dieu it 
was inserted in the^l.ondofi Polyglott, with a vei'er- 
ence to Us>sher’s MS., and hence it has passed with 
the other editions ^f the Peshito, where it is a mere 
interpolation. Probably the version edited is that 
of Paul of Tela, the tianslai’or of the Hexaplar Gieelc 
text into Syiiac.— 1). The Jkuusalem SvitiAC 
Lection AHY, — The MS. in the Vatican containing 
cliis version was prciiy fully described hy S. K. 
Assemani in 1756, in the Catalogue of the MSS. 
belonging to that Libiaiy. The MS. was written 
in A.D. 1031, in peculiar Syriac writing; thejior- 
tions are of course those for the dilVerent festivals, 
some parts of the Giwpcfls nut being theie at all. 
The dialect is not common Syriac ; it was teimed 
the Jerusalem Syriac, from its being supposed to 
resemble the Jerusalem 'falmud in language and 
other points. The giainmar is peculiru* ; the forms 
almost Chaldee rather than Syriac ; two characters 
are useil tor expressing F and P. For critical pur- 
poses this Lectionary has a far higher value than it 
has for any other : its readings often coincide with 
the oldest and best authorities. In Adler’s opinion 
its date as a version would be from the 4th to the 
6th centifiy ; but it can hardly be supposed that it 
is of so early an age, or that any Syj’iaiis then could 
have used so corrupt a dialect. The first volume, 
of an edition of this Lectionary, containing the 
Syrfcic text, with a latin translation, has been pub- 
lished by Count Miniscalchi Erizzo. 

TAUGUM, a Chaldee word of uncertain origin; 
the geneial term for the CHALDEE, or, more a<y 
cumtely, AKAMAIC VEIISIONS of the Old Testa- 
ment. The injunction to " read the Book of the 
Law befoi*e all Isi’ael the men, and women, 

and children, and the strangei*s,” on the Feast of 
Tabernacles of every SJ^batical year, as a means of 
solemn instruction and edification, is fin.t found in 
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Deut. xxxi. How for the ordinance was ob- 

served in early times we have no means of judging. 
It would appear, however, that such I'eadings did 
take place in the days of Jeremiah. Certain it is 
that among the first acts undertoken by Kzra to- 
Waids tlie i-estonition of tlie pi*imitive religion and 
public worship is reported his read^g “ before the 
congregation, both of men and women** of the 
returned exiles, “ in the Book in the Law of God ** 
(Nell. viii. 2, 8). Aided by those men of learning 
and eminence with whom, according to tradition, ' 
he founde<l that most impoi-tant religious and polit- 
ical body called the Great Synagogue, or Men of 
the Great Assembly, he appars to have siicce<‘ded 
ill so firmly establishing regular and frequent public 
reiwlings in the Saoi*ed liecords, that later aulluai- 
ties almost uiianimoublyt,iacc ^is hallowed euKtom 
to times immemorial — nay to the times of Moses 
himselt’. 'Po these ancient readings in the Penta- 
teuch were added, in the course of time, rejulings in 
the Prophets (in some Babylonian cities even in the 
Hagiographa), which were called Ilaftamth ; but 
when and how these were intioduced is still matter 
for sjietulaticn. If, however, the primitive reli- ' 
gioii was re-established, together w'ith the second ; 
'reinple, in more than its former vigour, thus cu- j 
ahling the small number of the returned exiles — j 
and these, according to tratlition, the lowest of the I 
low, the poor in wealth, in knowledge, and in an- , 
cestry, the very outcasts and refuse of the nation 
as it w(M’c — to found upon the ruins ol Zion one of 
the most important and histing .sjiiritual common- ! 
wealths that has ever been known, theie was yet 
one thing which neitlu?i' authority nor }»iety, neither 
academy nor synagogue, (•nild I'Atoie to its original 
power and glory — the llebievv langiiago. Kre long 
it was found necessaiy to truncate the national 
books, in order that the nation ti’om whose midst 
they had sprung might hf able to understand them*, j 
And if for tlie Alexandrine, or rather the whole 
body of Hellenist JC Jews, Gieek tiaiislations had 
to be composed, those who dwelt on the hallowed 
soil of their forefiithers lia<l to receive the sacred 
word through an Aiamaic medium. If the common 
people thus gradually had lost all knowledge of the 
tongue in which weie wiitten the books to be lead 
to them, it naturally Ibilt^ved (in order “ that they 
might understand them”) that recourse must be 
had to a translation into the idiom with which they 
were familiar — the Aramaic. That further, since 
a bare translation could not in all cases sulfice, it 
was necessary to add to the translation an explana- 
tion, more paiticularly of the moie difficult and 
obscure passages. Both translation and explanation 
were designated by the term Tanjum. In the course 
of time there sprang up a guihl, whoso sjiecial 
office it was to act as interpreters in lioth .sen»es j 
{Metur<f€7nan)t while fbnnerly the learijied alone 
volunteered their services. Tliese interpreters were 
subjected to certain bornis and regulations as to the 
form and substance of their renderings. Again, 
cei-taiii passages liable to give ilfience to the miilti- 
tude are specified, which may be read in tlie syna- 
gogue and translated ; others, which may be lead 
but not translated ; others, again, which may j 
neither be read nor ti'anslated. Altogether these j 
Meturgemanim do not seem to have been held gener- i 
ally ill very high respect ; one of the reasons being | 
probably that they were fiaid, and thus made the 
Torah “ a spade to dig witliit.** A fair notion of 
what was con^idoreir a proper Targum may be 


I gathered from the maxim piwiTed in the Talmud ; 
“ Whosoever trenslates [as Metui^geman] a vei'oe in 
its closely exact form [without proper regal'd to ita 
, real meaning] is a tiar, and whosoever adds to it ii 
I impiom and a hicephemert e, y ., the literal rendei'* 
i ing into Chaldee of the verse, * 'fhey saw the God 
‘ of Israel ' (Ex. xxiv. 10), is as wrong a translation 
] as ‘ They saw the atujcl of God the proper reii- 
I dering being, ‘ 'J'hey saw the glory of the God of 
I Israel.* ** The same causes wh jeh, in the course of 
time, led to the writing down — ntler many centu- 
ries of oral transmission— of the whole body of tlie 
Traditional Law, engendeied als#, and about the 
same peiiod, as it would iipjiear, written Taigums ; 
for certain jiortions of tile Bible, at least. The 
fear of the adulteiations and mutilations which the 
Divine Word — amid tlie troubles within and with- 
out the Commonwealth — must undergo at the hands 
of inrompetent or imjiious exponents, broke through 
the rule, that the Targum should only lie oral, lest 
it, might acquire undue authority. The gradual 
growth of the Code of the written Targum, such ns 
now embraces almost the whole of the U. T., and 
contains, we may presume, hut few snatidies of the 
primitive Targums, is shrouded iif dt*!?}) obscurity. 
Befbie, however, entering into a more detaileil ac- 
count, wo must first <lwcll for a short time on the 
Midrash itself, of which the Targum^fornis jmrt. 
The centre of all menial activity and religious 
action among the Jewish comimiiilty, after the 
return fiom Babylon, was the Sciiptuial Canon 
collected by the Soferim, or Men of the Gieat 
Synagogue. These formed the chief authority on 
the civil and religious law, and their authority 
was the Pentateuch, Tlieir office as expouiulers 
and coinmentalors of the Sacred Records was two- 
fold. They had, firstly, to explain the exact 
meaning of such prohibitions and ordinances con- 
tained in the Mosaic Books as seemed not explicit 
enough for the multitude, and the precise applica- 
tion of winch in fon fler days had been foi gotten 
during the Captivity. Secoiirily, laws neither sjie- 
cially contained nor even indicated in the Penta- 
teuch were inaugurated by them according to the 
I new wants of the times and the evci -shifting ne- 
cessities of the glowing Commonwealth. This 
juridical and hoiniletical exjiounding and inter- 
jnetiiig of Scripture is called darash, and the ava- 
, lanche of Jewish literatine which began silently to 
' gather fi om the time of the return from the exile 
! and went on rolling uninterruptedly, until about ii 
' thousand yeara after the destruction of the second 
I 'I’cmple, may be compilsed under the general name 
I Midrash — “ expounding ** 'J'he two chief branches 
I indicated arc, Halachah, the rule by which to 
go, = binding, authontative law; and JIaggaduJi 
= saying, legend, — flights of fancy, daiting up 
fj'oni the Divine Word. The Ilulachahf treating 
more especially the Peiifateuch as the legal })art of 
the 0. T., beara towarus this hook tlie relation of 
an amplified and annotated Code. The JIaggadaJtf 
911 the other hand, held egjiecial sway over the wide 
field of ethical, poetical, prophetieal, and historical 
elements of t)ie 0. T., but was free even to inter- 
piet its legal and historical passages fancifully and 
allegoycally. The aim of the Hagg(idfJdk^\\% the 
purely momentary one of elei'ating, comforting, 
ethfying its audience for the time being, it did no^ 
fn'etetu^to possess ifie slightest authority. The 
first collections of the Halachah — embracing the 
whole field of juridico-political. idUjgious, and {in^ 
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tical life, botlj of the individual and of the nation t no certainty whatever on this head, owing to the 
the lyiman and Divine law to its most minute |^extm<n‘dinarily cori-upt state of our Targum texts 
and insignificant details — were instituted by Hiliel. It would nppear, howevei’, that, broadly speaking, 
Akiba, and Simon B. Gamaliel ; but the final re- ■ our present Masoretic text has been the one from 


daction of the general cojie, Mishrutf to which | 
the later Toseftahs and Boraithas fonn supple- j 
ments, is due to Jehudah Hannasi in 220 a.d. The 
masteia of the Mi^hnaic period, after tlie Soferim, 
aie the Tannaim, who were followed by ibe Amo- 
raim. The discussions and further amplifications 
of the Mihhna by*‘the latter, form the Gemara 
(^Complement), a work extant in two redactions, 
viz. that of Pale^ine^or Jerusalem (miildle of 4th 
century), and of Babylon (5th century A D.), which, 
together with the Mishn^^ aie comprised under the 
name Talmud. From this in<lispeiis,‘ible digression 
we return to the subject of Targum. The Targums 
now extant are as follows: — I. The Tarhom of 
Onkelos on the Pentateuch. — Onkelos is 
the same name as Aquila, the Greek tmiislator of 
the 0. T, (see p. 979); and the Taigum was so 
calUnl because the new ‘Chaldee Version was staital 
under the name which had become expressive of the 
type and ideal of a Bible-translation ; so that, in 
fact, it was a cTargum done in the manner of | 
Aquila: — Aquila- 'Targum. With regard to the 
date, the Targum was begun to be committed 
to writing about the end of tlie 2nd century, 
A.D. So fir, however, from its superseding the 
01 al Targum at once, it was on the contrary 
strictly foi bidden to leaJ it in public. Kor was 
there any uniformity in the Version. Down to 
the middle of the 2iid century we find the mas- 
ters most materially didering from each other 
with respect to tlie Targum of certain jiassages, 
and translations quoted not to be found in any 
of our Targums.* We shall not be far wrong in 
placing the work of collecting tlie diffeient frag- 
ments with their variants, and reducing them into 
one — finally authorised Version — about the end of 
the 3rd, or the beginning ofrthe 4th century, and 
in assigning Babylon it as the birthplace. We 
now turn to the Targum itself. Its language is 
Chaldee, closely approaching in purity of idiom to 
that of Ezra and Daniel. It follows a sober and 
clear, though not a slavish cxege>is, and keeps as 
closely and minutely to the text as is at all con- 
sistent with its purpose, viz., to be chiefly, and 
above all, a veision for the people. Its explanations 
of difficult and obscure passages bear ample witness 
to the competence of those who gave it its final 
shape, and infused into it a rare unity. It avoids 
the legendary character with which all the later 
Targums entwine the Biblical word, as far as ever 
circumstinces would allow. Only in the poetical 
passages it was compelled to yield — though re- 
luctantly — to the popular craving for Haggadah ; 
but even here it chooses and selects with rare taste 
aiid tact. In spite of its many and important 
discrepancies, the Targum (iever for one moment 
tbigets its aim of being a clear, though free, 
translation for the people, and nothing more. 
Wherever it devy^tes from the literalness of the 
text, such a coni*se, in its case, is fully justified 
— ^nay, necessitated — either by the obscurity of 
the pas sajT ^ or the wrong construction that na- 
turally would be put upon its woiding b3r the 
multitude. The explanations given agree either 
with the real sense, or develop the current tradi- 
tion supposed to underlie it. As to the Bible Text 
frem which thefjjargum was prepared# we have 


which the Onk, Version was, if not made, ^et 
edited, at all events. Of the extraoixJinary simi- 
larity between Onkelos and the Samaritan Version 
we have spokqfi under Samaritan Pentateuch. 
—II. Targum on the Prophets. — viz. Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the twelve Minor Prophets, — called 'fARGUM 
OF Jonathan hen Uzziel. We shall, proba- 
bly not be far wrong in placing this Targum some 
time, although not long, after Onkelos, or about 
the middle of the 4tli century ; — the latter years 
of U. Johcph, wlio, it is stiid, occupied himself 
chiefly with the Targum wken he had become blind, 
'fhis Targum may fairly be described as holding, in 
point of interpretation and enlargement of the text, 
the middle place between Onkelos, who only in ex- 
treme cases deviates into paraphrase, and tlie sub- 
sequent Targums, whose connexion with their texts 
is frequently of the most flighty character. The 
interpretation of Jonathan, where it adhere^ to the 
text, is mostly veiy correct in a philosophical and 
exegctical sense, closely liteial even, provided the 
moaning of the original is eiusily to be imdei stood 
by the people. When, however, similes are used, 
uufiimiliar or obscure to the people, it uuhesitat- 
ingly’dissolves them, and makes them easy in their 
mouths like liousehold words, by adding as much 
of explanation as seems fit ; sometimes, it cannot be 
denied, less sagaciously, even incoi rectly, compre- 
hending the original meaning a— III, and IV. Tau- 
GUM OP JonathaHtBen-JJzziel and Jerushal- 
mi-Taugum on the Pentateuch. — Onkelos and 
Jonathan on the ^Pentateuch and Prophets, what- 
ever 1)6 their exact date, jiiace. authoi-ship and 
eilitorship, are the oldest* of existing Targums, 
and belong, in their present shafie, to I>abylon and 
the Babylonian academies flouiishiug between tlie 
3id and 4th centuries a.d. But precisely as two 
)>amUel and independent developments of the Oral 
Law have sprung up in the i*alestinian and Ibihy- 
lonian Talrauds rcsjiectively, so also recent investig- 
ation has proved to demonstration the existence of 
two distinct cycles of Targprns on the Written Law 
— I. €. the entire body of the Old Testament. The 
one first collected, revised, and edited in Babylon, 
called — more especially that part of it which em- 
braced the Pentateuch (Onkelos) — the Babylonian. 
The other, continuing its oral life, so to say, down 
to a much later period, was written and edited — 
less carefully, or rather with a much more faithful 
retention of the oldest and youngest fancies of Me- 
turgemanim and Dnrshanim — on the soil of Judaea 
itself. Of this entire cycle, however, the Penfntemih 
and a fev^ other books and fragmentary pieces only 
have survived entire, while of most of the other 
books of the Bible a few detached fragments are all 
that is known, and this chiefly from quotations. 
As ^ot the least cai^ of the loss of the great bulk 
of the Palestinian 'Im*giira may .*lso be considered 
the almost uninterrupted maityrdom to which those 
were subjected who preferred, under all circum- 
stances, to live and die in the Land of Promise. 
However this may be, the Targum on the Penta- 
teuch has come do^n to us : and not in one, but 
in two recensions. More surprising still, the one 
hitherto considered a %gmettt, because of its em- 
bracing portions only of the individual books, has 
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in reality never been inten<ied to embrace any 
further poilion, and we are, thus in the possession 
of two Palestinian Targiims, preseiTed in their 
original forms. The one, which extends from the 
first veise of Genesis to the last of Deuteronomy, is 
known under the name of Targum Jonathan (ben 
Uzziel) or Pseudo- Jonatlian on the, Pentateuch. 
The other, interpreting single verses^ often single 
words only, is extant in the following proportions: 
a third on Genesis, a fourth on Deuteronomy, a 
fifth on Numbers, three-twentieths on Kxodus, and 
about one-fourteenth on Leviticus. The latter is 
geneially called Targum Jerushabni, or, down to 
the 11th century (Hai Gaon, Chananel), Targum 
Erets Israel^ Targum of Jerusalem or of the land 
of Israel, Not before the fii*st half of this century 
did the fact become full}^ and neon testably esta- 
blished that both Targums were in reality one — 
that both were known down to the 14th century 
under no other name than Targum Jerushalmi — 
and that some forgetful scribe about that time 
must have tiiken the abbreviation '"fl — * TJ* 
over one of the two documents, and, instead of 
dissolving it into Targum-Jeruslialmi, dissolved 
it erroneously into what lie must till then have 
been engagf'd in copying — viz., Tnrguin-Jonathaii, 
sc. beii Uzziel (on tlie Prophets). Of the inter- 
mediate stage, wlien only a few MSS. had leceivetl 
tlie new designation, a curious fact, which ■^zariah 
de llossi (Cod. 117 6) mentions, gives evidence. 
“ I saw,” he .says, “ two complete Targums on 
the whole Pentateuch, word for word alike ; one 
111 Reggio, which was dcsciibed in the niaigin, 
‘Targum of Jonathan ‘h. Uzziel;' the other in 
Mantua, described at the*margii! as ‘ Taigum Je- 
rushalmi.' ” Yet the difliculty of their obvious 
dissimilarity, if tliey were identifal, lemamed to 
be accounted for. Zpiiz tries to solve it by 
assuming that Pseudo- Jonathan is the original 
'fargum, and tliat tlie (ragmeiitary Jerushalmi is 
a collection of variants to it. Fraiikel has gone a 
step further, and concludes that Jerushalmi is 
a collection of eraeiidatious and additions to single 
poitions, phrases, and words of Onkolos, an<l 
Pseudo-Jonathan a further emended and com- 
pleted edition to tlie whole Pentateuch of Jeru- 
sludmi-Oiikelo.s. The Jei’iishalmi, in hotli its 
lecens'.ons, is written in the Pale.stiiiiaii diah'ct. It 
is older tliaii the Miusoi a and the conquest of Western 
Asia by the Arabs. Syria or Palestine must l»e its 
birthplace, the sewnd lialf of the 7th century its 
date, its chief aim and purpose is, especially 
in its second edition, to foiin an entertaining com- 
pendium of all the Halachah and Haggadnh, which 
lefers to the Pentateuch, and takes its stand 
upon it. And in this lies its chief use to us. There 
is hardly a* single allegory, parable, mystic di- 
gros.'*ion, or tale in it which is not founds in the 
other haggadistic writings — Mishna, Talmud, Me- 
cliiha, Sifia, Sifri, &c.— V. Targums OF “ JosKPH 
tiik Klind” on thk Hagiographa. — “When 
fonathaii ben Uzziel began #> paiaphia-.e ihe 
Oethuhim” (Ilagiographa), we read .n the Tal- 
mud, “a mysterious voice was heard saying : 
It is enough. Thou hast revealed the secrets 
of the Prophets — wliy wouldst thou also reveal 
those of tJie Holy Ghost ? ” — It would thus 
appear, that a Tai^um to tbese books (Job 
exceptwl) was entirely unknown up to a veiy late 
period. Those Targums on tile Hagiogiapha which 
we now possess have been attribute>J vaguely to 


different authors, it being assumed in tlie first 
instance that they weie the work of one man. 
Popular belief fastened upon Joseph the Blind. 
Yet, if ever he did translate the Hagiogmpha, 
certain it is that those vrtiich we possess are not by 
his or his disciples' hands — that is, of the time of 
the 4th century. Between him and our hagio<« 
graphical Targums, many centuries must have 
elapsed. Yet we do not even venture to assign to 
them more than an approximate ^round date, about 
1000 A. I). Besides the Targums to the PentateucI) 
and the Piophcts those now. extant range over 
Pbalins, Pioverbs, Job, the five Megilloth, t.e. Soug 
of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ksther, Ecclesiastes ; 
the Chronicles and Daniel.* Ezra and Nehemiah 
alone am left without a Targum at present.*-* 
VI. Targum on the Book op Chronicles. — 
This Taigum was unknown up to a very recent 
period. In 1680 it was edited for the first time 
from an Erfurt MS, by M. F. Bock, and in 
17i5 from a more complete as well as correct 
MS. at Cambridge, by D. Wilkins, The name of 
Hungary occuniiig in it, and Its frequent use of 
the Jerusalem-Targnm to the Pentateuch, amount- 
ing sometimes to simple copying, slfbw suflicientlv 
that its author is neither “ Jonathan b. Uzziel 
nor “ Joseph the Blind,” as has been suggested. 
But the language, .style, and the Hagmdah, with 
which it abounds, point to a late periSl and point 
out l^alestine a.s flie })lace where it was written, its 
use must be limited to pliilologieal, historical, and 
geographical studies.— VII, The Taugum TO 
Daniel. — It is for tlie first time that this Targum 
is here foimally introduced into the regular rank 
and file of I'argunis, although it has been known 
for now more than five-aiid-twenty years, Munk 
tbund it, not indee<l in the OriginM Aramaic, but 
in what ajipoars to him to be an extract of it 
written in I'eihian.— VIII. There is also a Chaldee 
tianslation extant of the apocryphal pieces of 
Esther. • 

Version, Authorised. Wyclifpe (b. 
i:V24; d. — (1.) It is Hiigular, and not 

without bignilii-ance, that the first trniislatioii 
from the Ihhle connected with the name of Wy- 
clifte should have been that of pait of the Apo- 
calypse, The Last Age of the Church (a.D. 
I.‘i56/ translates and expounds the vision iii which 
the Reformer read tlie signs of his own times, the 
sins and the destruction of “ Antichrist and Ins 
ineyiiee” (= multitude). Shortly after this he 
completed a vei-sion of the Gosiiels, accompanied 
by a commentary. Wyclille, however, though the 
chief, was not the only labourer in the cause. An- 
other translation and commentary appear to have 
been made about tlie same time, in ignorance of 
Wyclifle's woik. These preliminary labours weie 
followed up by a complete translation of the N.T. 
by Wycliffe himself. TItf 0. T. was undertaken by 
his aiailjutor, Nicholas Je Hereford, hut was iiiter- 
rufited, and ends abruptly (following so far the 
oi<ler of the Vulgate) in the middle of Baruch. 
Many of tlie MS.8. of thi.s versioiv now extant pre- 
sent a different recension of the text, and it is pro- 
bable that the work of Wycliffe and Hereford was 
revised by Richard Puiwey, circ. ,A.D. (2.) 

It need hardly be said, as regards the method of 
the translator, that the version was based entirely 
upon thf Vulgate. Many MSS. were compared, 
and out of this comparison, the true reading ascer- 
tained as llu' as possible. The lAt step was tp 
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consult the Glossa Or^naria, the comineutfiries of 
Kiohohu de and others, as to tlie menniug 

of any ddhcult passages. After this recognise 
here, perhaps, a depoiture from the right order) 
gnirainai-s were ccrnsuitedc Then came the actual 
work of translating, which he aimed at making 
idiomatic rather than liteml. (o.) The following 
charactei istios may be noticed ns tlistingiiishiiig this 
vemou: (1) The geneml homeliness of its style. 
(2) The substitution, in many cases, of English 
equivalents for qiiashtechiiical words. (3) The 
extreme literalness .with which, in some instonces, 
even at the cost of being unintelligible, the Vul« 
gate text is followed, as in 2 Cor. i. 17-19.— 
11. Tyndal. — The Work of Wyclifle stands by 
itself. Whatever power it exeicised in preparing 
the way for the Relbi-matiou of the 16th century, 
it had no perceptible influence on later tiansla- 
tions. With Tyndal we enter on a continuous 
succession. He is the jiatriarch, in no remote 
ancestiy, of the Authorised Vei*&ion. More than 
Cianrner or Ridley he is the true hero of the Eng- 
lish Reformation. “ Ere man\ ypai*s,'* he said, at 
the age of thirt 3 "-&ix (a.D. 1520), he would cause 
** a boy that driveth the plough *’ to know* more 
of Scripture tlian the great body of the clei gy then 
knew (Foxe, in Anderson’s Annals ofEnijlish BibiOf 
i. 36). Whether Tyndal had gamed any know- 
leilge of Hebrew before he left England in 1524 
may be uncertiiiii. 'I'lie fact that in 1530-31 lio 
published a translation of Genesis, Deuteronomy, and 
Jonah, may be looked on as the first-fruits of his 
labours, the work of a man who was giving this 
proof of his power to translate f'lom the original. 
The N. T. was, liowever, tlic great object of his 
caie. First the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark were published tentatively, then in 1525 tlie 
whole of the N. T. was printed in 4to. at Cologne 
and in small 8vo. at Woiiiis, Tlie work was tlie 
fruit of a self-sacrificing zeal, and the zeal was its own 
reward. In Englind it was^eceived with denuncia- 
tions. Tonstal, RishOJ) of London, preaching at Daiirs 
Cross, asserted that there wei e at least 2000 errors 
in it, and ordered ell copies of it to be bought up and 
burnt. An Act of Parliament (35 Hen. Vlll. cap. 1) 
forbade the use of all copies of Tyndal’s ** false trans- 
lation.” The treatment whicli it received from pro- 
fessed friends was hardly less annoying. In the mean 
time the work went on. Editions were printed one 
after another. The lust apjieared in 1 535, just before 
his death. His heroic life was brought to a close 
in 1536. We may cast one look on its sad 
end — the treacherous betrayal, the Judas-kiss of 
the false friend, the imprisonment at Vilvorden, 
the last prayer, “Lord, open the King of Eng- 
land's eyes.” The woik to which a life was thus 
nobly devoted was as nobly done. To Tyndal be- 
longs the honour of having given the first example of 
a translation based on true principles, anjf the ex- 
cellence of later versions nas been almost in exact 
proportion as they followed his. Relieving that 
every part of Scripture had one sense and one only, 
the sense in the mind of the writer ( Obcdienccj p. 
304), he made it his work, using all philologicxil 
helps that were accessible, to attain that sense. 
Belieii^g- that the duty of a translator was , to place 
his imiers as nearly as possible on a level with 
those for whom the books were originallv written, 
he looked on all the later tlieological associations 
that had gathered round the words of the N. T. as 
hindrances ratflr tlian helps, and sought, as fin* as 


possible, to get rid of them. All the exquisite gme 
and simplicity which have endeared the A. V. to 
men of the most opposite tempers and contrasted 
opinions — ^is due mainly to his clear-sighted truth- 
fulness. The desire to make the Bible a people's 
book led him in one edition to something like a 
provincial, rather than a national translation, but 
on the whole: it kept him free fiom tlie besetting 
danger of the time, that of writing for scholars, not 
for the people.— III. Covkrdalk. — (1.) A com- 
plete translation of the Bible, diffej*ent from Tyndal’s, 
bearing the name of Miles Coverdale, printed pi o- 
babiy at Zurich, appeared in 1535. The under- 
taking itself, and the choice of Coverdale as the 
translator, were probably due to Cromwell. Tyndal’s 
controversial tieatises, and the polemical character 
of his prefaces and fnotes,*‘ had irritated the leailing 
ecclesiastics and embittered the mind of the king 
himself against him. There was no hope of obtain- 
ing the king's sanction for anything that bore his 
name. But the idea of an English translation began 
to fiiul favour. 3'he bishops even began to tliink 
of the thing as possible. Ciomwell, it is probable, 
thought it better to lose no further and to 
strike while the iron was hot. A divine whom he 
had patronised, tliough not, like 3'yndid, feeling 
himself (•ailed to that special work, was willing lo 
undertake it. To him accordingly it was intrusted. 
(2.) The work which was thus executed was done, 
as might be expVcted, in a very difiei’cnt fiisliioii 
from Tyudal’s. Of the two men, one had made 
this the great object of his life, the other, in his 
own language, “ sought it not, neither desired it,” 
but accepted it as a task as^signed him. One pre- 
piied h im sell' for Vhc wol’k by Jong years of Inboni 
in Greek mid Hebrew. The other is content to 
make a translation at second baud “ out of the 
Douche (Luther’s German Yeisioii)andthe Latine.” 
(3.) An inspection of Overdale s version serves to 
show the inlluence of the authorities he followed. 
'I'he proper names of tlie O. T. appear for tlie most 
part in their Latin form, Elias, Eliseus, Ocho/ias ; 
sometimes, as in Esay and Jeiemy, in that which 
was familiar in spoken luiglish. Some jmints of 
correspondence with Liithei’s veision aie not witli- 
out interest. Thus Cush,” which in Wyclifle. 
Tyndal, and the A. V. is uniformly rendered 
** Ethiopia,” is in Coverdale “ Morians’ land ” (Ps. 
Ixviii. 31 ; Acts viii. 27, &c.), after the “ Mohren- 
Iniide ” of Luther, and appears in this form accord- 
ingly in the V. B. version of the Psalms. /I’he 
piojier name Rabshnkeh passes, as in Lutlier, into 
the “ chief butler ” (2 K. xviii. 17; Is. xxxvi. 1 1). 
** Shiloh,” in the prophecy of Gen. xlix. 10, becomes 
“the worthy,” after Luther's “der Held.” The 
singular word “Lamia” is taken from the Vulg. 
(4.) What has been stated practically disposes of 
the claisn which has sometimes been made for this 
vei-sioii of Coverdale’s, as though it had been made 
fi oin the original text. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that as time went on he added to hi.s know- 
ledge, He. at rote, continued his work as a 
painstaking editor. Fresh editions of his Bible wei o 
published, keeping their ground in spite of rivals, 
in 1537, 1539, 1550, 15.13. He was called in at 
a still later j^riod to assist in the Geneva version. 
—IV. Matthew. — (1.) In the year 15.37, a large 
folio Bible appeaj*ed as edited and dedicated to the 
king, by Thomas Matthew. No one of that name 
api^aro at ail promiiK'Atly in the religious history olf 
Henry VllL, and this suggests the inference that 
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Che Hftine was pseudonymous* adopted to conceal 
the real translator, Tiie ti*aditiou which connects 
tnis Matthew with John Rogei*s, the proto- martyr 
of the Marian persecution, is all but undisputed. 
Matthew^s Bible reproduces Tyndal’s work, in the 
N. T. entirely, in the O. T. as far as 2 Chr., the 
reit being tiiken with occasional moditicatious from 
Coverdale. (2.) The printing of thfc book was 
begun apparently abrotul, and was can ied on as far 
as the end of Isaiah. At that point a new pagina- 
tion begins, and the names of the London pi inters, 
Grafton and VVhitechurch, apjioar. A copy was 
oi-dered, by royal proclamation, to l^e set up in 
every church, the cost being divided between the 
clergy and the parishioners. Tliis was, therefore, 
the first Authoiiaed Version. (JL) What has lieeii 
said of Tyi.dal’s Version afplies# of course, to this. 
There are, however, signs of a more advanced know- 
ledge of Hebrew. All the technical words con- 
nected with the Psalms, Negiiioth, Sliiggaion, She- 
minitli^ &c., are elaborately explained. Ps. li. is 
printed as a dialogue. TJie names of tlie Hebrew 
letters aie prefixed to the veises of Lamentations. 
ReferemH^is niadr to the (Jhaldee Paiaplirase (Job 
vi.), to Riibbi Abraham (Job xix.), to Kiinchi (Ps. 
iii.) A like range of knowledge is sliown in the 
N. T. Strabo is quoted to sliovv that the Magi 
were not kings, Macrobius as testifying to Herod’.s 
ferocity (Matt, ii.), Kiasinus’s Pmaplirase on Mutt. 
xiii„ XV. Tile popular ideiititication of Mary Mag- 
dalene with “ tile wonuiu that was a sinner is 
discussed, and rejected (Luke -x.). More notice- 
able even than in Tyndal is the boldness and ful- 
ness of tile exegetical ndles scattered throughout the 
book. Strong and afserting what he 

looked on as tlie ceutial truths of the Gospel, there 
was in Rogers a Luther-like fieeiloiti iii other things 
which has not appeare^l again in any authorised 
translation or. jiopular coinmeiitary. (4.) In the 
order of the books of the M.T. Rogers follows 
Tyndal, agreeing with the V. as far as tlr 
Kpistle to Pliilemon. Tliis is followed by the 
Kpistles of St. John, then tliat to the Hebrews, then 
those of kSt. Peter, St. Jame.s, and 8t. Jude. Wood- 
cuts, not fieely introduced elsewhere, are prefixed 
to every chapter in the Revelation.— V. Tavkii- 
NEU (1539). (1.) The baldness of the pseudo- 

Matthew had, as lias been said, frightened the eccle- 
siastical world from its piopriety, Goverdale’s 
V’^ersion was, however, too inaccurate to keep its 
ground. It was necessary to find another e<iit«r, 
and the printers applied to Richard Taverner. But 
little is known of his life. The fact that, though a 
layman, he had been chosen as one of the canons of 
the Cardinal’s College at Oxfoid indicates a reputa- 
tion for Scholarship, and this is confirmed by the 
chai-acter of his translation, (2.) In most respects 
this may be desciibed as an expurgated edition of 
Matthew’.s.— VI. Cranmeu. (1.) In the same I 
year as Taverner’s, and coming from the same j 
press, appeared an English Bible, in a more stately j 
folio, printed with a more cosii|r type, ljuaring*}i 
higher name than any previous edition. The title- 
page is an elaborate engraving, tlie spirit and power 
of which indicate the hand of Holbein. A preface, 
in April, 1540, with the initials T. C., implies the 
archbishopN sanction. (2.) Cranmer’s Version pre- 
sents, as might be expected, many points of interest. 
Tlie prologue gives a moie complete ideal of what a 
translation ought to be thaii^e have as yet seen. 
Woitis not in the original are to be printed in a 


differant type. The sign * Indicates diversity in 
the Chaldee imd Hebrew. The frequent hffnds 
in the margin, in like manner, show an in- 
tention to give not^ at the end ; bat Matthew's 
Bible had made men caufious, aRd, as there Imd not 
been time foi’ “ the King's Council to settle them,*’ 
they were omitted, and no help given to the mder 
beyond the matginal references. (3.) A later edi- 
tion in 1541 pieoents a few mcdifications worth 
noticing. It appears as “ authorksed ” to be ** used 
and freejuented ’* in every church in the kingdom* 
The introduction, with all its elaborate promise of 
a future perfection disaqipeurs* .adU, in its place, 
there is a long preface by Cinnmer. It was re- 
printeil again and again, aftd was the Authorist^l 
Version of the English Church till 1508— the in- 
terval of Mary’s reign eiccepted. From it, accoid- 
ingly, vv'ere taken most, if not all, the jKirtions of 
Scripture in the Prayer-books of 1549 and 1552. 
'I'iie Psalms, as a whole, the quotations from Scrip- 
ture in the Homilies, the seatences in the Com- 
munion Services, and some phrases elsewhere, still 
preserve the remembi'ance of it.— VJI. GeN-^Va. 
(1.) The reaction under Mary gave a check io 
the whole work, as far as England was concoi.ied; 
but the exiles who fled to Geneva entered on it with 
le vigour than ever. The Genevan refugees — 
among them VVhittingham, Goo<iniai^ Pullain, 
SamjHon, and Coverdale himself — laboured “ for 
two years or more, day and night.” Their transla- 
tion of the N.T. was “diligently reviswl by the 
ino.^! approved Greek examples.” The N. T., trans- 
lated by Whittiugham, was printed by Conrad Ba- 
dius ill 1557, the whole Bible in 1500. (2.) What- 
ever may have been its faults, the Geneva Bible, 
commonly called the Breeches Bible, fiom its ren- 
dering of Gen. iii. 7, was miquestidliably, for sixty 
yem’s, the most |x>pular of ail versions. Not less 
than eighty editions, some of the whole Bible, were 
printed between 1 558 aijjl 1011, It kept its ground 
for some time even against the A, V., and gave 
way, as it were, slowly and ulTder protest, It was 
the voi-hioi) specially adopted by the great Puritan 
party through the whole reign of Elizabeth, and 
far into that of James. As* might be expected, it 
was based on Tyndal’s Version. (.3.) Some pecu- 
liarities are wo i thy of special notice: — (1) It pro- 
fesses a desire to restore the “true writing” of 
many Hebrew names, and we meet accordingly 
with forms like Ixhak (Isaac), Jaacob, and the like. 
(2) It omits the name of 8t, J^aul fjom the title of 
the Kpi.stle to the Hebrews ; and, in a short Pre- 
face, leaves the authorship an open que.stion, (3) 
It avows the principle of putting all words not in 
the original in Italics, (4) It presents, in a Ca- 
lendai prelixed to tlie Bible, something like a declar- 
ation of war against the established order of the 
Chuich’s le.s8ons, commemorating tkiripture facts, 
and the deaths of the greij^ Relbrmers, but ignoring 
saints’ days altogether. (5) It was the first English 
Bible which entirely omitted the Apocrypha, (6) 
The notes were characteristically Swiss, not flihly in 
tlieir theology, but in their politiAi.— VIII, The 
Bisiiors’ Bible. — (1.) The facts just stated will 
account for the wish of Archbishop Parkei', to 
bring oqt unother version which might estffbliaih its 
claims against that of Geneva. Great preparationa 
were tnacj|. The correspondence of Parker with 
lus Suffiagans presents some points of interest, as 
sbowdng how little, agreement tlier^was as to the 
true theoiy of a translation. (2.) TneVashops thur* 
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coiisuliedy eight in number, together with some 
detms and professors, brought out the fruit of their 
labours in a magnificent folio (1568 and 1572). 
Kvciy thing had been done to make it attractive. 
)u some points if follon^d previous translations, 
«md was avowedly based on Cranmer’s. Cranmer's 
Prologue was reprinted. The Geneva division into 
verses was adopted throughout. The initials of the 
translators were attached to the Books which they 
had severally undertaken. (3.) Of all the English 
. versions, the Bishops* Bible had probably the least 
success. It did not command the respect of scholai^s, 
and its size afLd, cost were far from meeting the 
wants of the people. It had however, at any rate, 
the right to boast of some good Hebrew scholars 
among the tianslatoi-s ; and, together with the 
A. V., received from Selden the praise of being 
“ the best translation in the world.**— IX. Rueims 
AND Douay. — The successive changes in the Ibo- 
testant versions of the Scriptures were, as might 
be expected, matter#of triumph to the coutra.ver- 
sialists of the Latin Church. Some saw in it an 
argument against any translation of Scripture into 
the spoken language of the people. Otliei's pointed 
derisively to the want of unity which these changes 
displayed. There were some, however, who took 
the line which Sir T. More and Gardiner had taken 
under He 4 iiy VIII, They did not object to the 
principle of an English translation. They only 
chai'g^ all the versions hitbei'to ina<le with being 
false, corrupt, heretical. To this there was the 
ready retort, that they had done nothing : that their 
bishops in the mign of Heury had promised, but 
had not performed. It was felt to be neccssaiy 
that they should take some steps which might enable 
them to turn the edge of this reproach, and the 
English refugees who were settled at Rheims — 
Martin, Allen (afterwards caidinal), and Biistow — , 
undertook the work. After an incubation of some 
years the N. T. was published at Rheims in 1582. 
Though Martin was compe^nt to translate from the 
Greek, it professed ^to be based on “the authentic 
text of the V ulgate.** Notes were added, ,as strongly 
dogmatic ns those of the Geneva Bible, and often 
keenly controversial, •The woik of tianslation was 
completed somewhat later by the publiaition of the 
O. T. at Douny in 1609.— X. Authorised Ver- 
sion. — (1.) The position of the English Church in 
relation to the vei'sions in use at the commencement 
of the reign of James was Inu-dly satisfactory. The 
Bishop-** Bible was sanctioned by autliority. That 
of Geneva had the strongest hold on the affections 
of the people, Scholai s, Hebrew scholars in paiti- 
uuliu', found gi-ave fault with both. Among the de- 
mands of the Pui’itan represen tativevS at the Hampton 
Court Conference in 1604 (Dr. Rainolds being the 
spokesman), was one for a new, or, at least, a i-e- 
vised tianslation. The bishops treated the diffi- 
culties which they raisecL with supemilious sco»*:i. 
Cranmer’s words seemed likely to be fulfilled again. 
Had it been left to the bishops, we might have 
waite<i*for the A, V. “ till the day after doomsday.*’ 
(2.) But the Ring was not forgetful of what he 
thought likely to be the glory of his reign. The 
woik of organising and superintending the aminge- 
ment»fof a new translation was one specially con- 
genial. to him, and in 1606 the task was accoixfingly 
commenced. The selection of the fifty- fogr scholars 
to whom it was intiaisted, seems, on the whole, to 
have been a and fair one. . Andrews, Saravia, 
Ovcml, Monique, and Bailow, icpreseiited the ^ 


** higher ** party in the Chun?h ; Rainolds, Chader^ 
fon, and Lively that of the Puritans, Scholarship 
imconuected with pai'ty was represented by Henry 
Savile and John Boys. (3.) What rewai-d other 
than that of their own consciences and the judgment 
of posterity were the men thus chosen to expect for 
their long and laborious task ? The king was no 
disposed to* pay them out of his state revenue. 
Theie remained, however, an ingenious form of 
liberality, which had tlie merit of being inexpen- 
sive. A king’s letter was sent to the archbishops 
and bishops, to be transmitted by them to their 
chapters, commending all the translators to their 
favourable notice. They were exhorted to contri- 
bute in all 1000 marks, and the king was to bo 
informed of each man’s liberality. If any livings 
in their gift, orein till gift of private persons, 
became vacant, the king was to be iufoi-med of it, 
that he might nominate some of the translators to 
the vacant preferment. Heads of colleges, in like 
manner, were enjoined to give free board and lodg- 
ing to such divines as were summoned from the 
country to labour in the great work. That the king 
might hike his place as the director of the whole, 
a copy of fifteen instructions was sent to each tians- 
lator, and apparently circulated freely into both 
Universities. (4.) The instructions thus given will 
be found in Fullei*, and with a more accurate text 
iu Burnet. It will be inteiesting to note the bear- 
ing of each clause upon the work in hand, and its 
relation to previous versions. (1) The Bishops* 
Bible was to be followed, and as little altered as 
the original will permit. (2) The names of pro- 
phets and others were to *be retained, as nearly as 
may be as they^’are vtilgurly used. (3) The old 
ecclesiastical words to be kept, (4) When any 
word hath divfn-s significations, that to be kept 
which hath been most con>monly used by the most 
eminent fathers, being agreeable to the pj opriety of 
the place and the analogy of faith. (5) The divi- 
sion of the chapters to be altered either not at ail, 
or as little as possible. (6) No marginal notes to 
be affixed but only for the explanation of Hebrew 
and Greek words. (7) Such quotations of places 
to be marginally set down as may serve for fit 
i-eference of one Scripture to another. (8 and 9) 
State plan of translation. ICach company of trans- 
lators IS to take its own books; each person to 
bring his own corrections. The company to discuss 
them, and having finished their work, to send it on 
to another company, and so on. (10) Provides for 
differences of opinion between two companies by 
referring them to a general meeting. (11) Gives 
power, in cases of difficulty, to consult any scholars. 
(12) Invites suggestions fiom any quarter. (13) 
Names the directoi s of the work : Andrews, Dean 
of VTestminster ; Barlow, Dean of Chester ; and the 
Regius* Professors of Hebrew and Greek at both 
Universities. (14) Names translations to be fol- 
lowed when they agree moie with the original than 
the Bishops* Bibl^sc. Tyndal’s, Coverdale’s, Mat- 
tlfcw’s, Whitchute’s (Cranmer’s), and Geneva. 
(15) Authorises Universities to appoint three or 
four overseers of the work. (5.) It is not known 
that any of the correspondence connected with this 
work, or any minute of the meetings for conference 
is still extant. Nothing is more striking than the 
silence with which the vereiou that was to be 
the inheritance of the English people for at least 
two centuries and a HSlf was ushei’ed into the world, 
'6.) For three years the work went on, the separ- 
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»te eompanies :ompariiig notes directed. When 
the Avoik drew tovyards its completion it was neces- 
sary to place it under the care of a select few. 
Two from each of the three fci*oups were accordingly 
selected, and the six met in London, to superintend 
the publicHtion. Now, for the first time, we find 
some move definite I'emuneration than the shadowy 
promise held out in the king’s letter, a)f a share in 
the 1 000 marks which Deans and Chaf>ters would 
not contribute. The Company of Stationers thought 
it expedient to give the six editow thirty pounds 
each, in weekly payments, for their nine months' 
labour. The final conection, and the task of writ- 
ing the arguments of the several books, was given 
to Bilson, bishop of iViuchester, and Dr. Miles 
Smith, the latter of whom also wrote the Dedica- 
tion and Preface. (7.) Tjje veroion thus published 
did not all at once super«jde tllose already in po.s- 
session. The fact that five editions were published 
ill three years, shows that there was a good de- 
mand. But the Bishops* Bible probably romained 
In many Churches, and the populauty of the Ge- 
neva Version is shown by not less than thirteen 
reprints, in whole, or in pjirt, between 1611 and 
1617. jPl; is not easy to ascertain the impression 
which the A. V. made at the time of its appear- 
ance. Selden says it is “ the best of all transla- 
tions as giving the true i-ense of the original.” (8.) 
’Phe highest testimony of tliis period is that of I 
Walton. From the editor of the Polyglott, the j 
lew words ** inter omnes eminet ** meant a good 
deal (Pre/.). With the reign of Anne the tide of 
glowing panegyric set in. It would be easy to pnt 
together a long catena praises stretching from 
that lime to the present. Onejmemorable excep- 
tion must not, however, 6e passed over. Ilallain 
of TCurnpc, ill, oh. 2, recor<is a luiefl 

but emphatic protest against the “ enthusiastic j 
praise” which has be«n Javishai on this tiansla-i| 
tion.— XI. Scm:Mi-:s for a Revision.— (1.) A | 
notice of the attempts which have been made at ' 
various times to bring about a revision of the A. V. j 
though necessarily brief and imjievfect, may not be I 
without its use for future labouiers. The first half 
of the 18th century was not favourable for such a ; 
work. An almost solitary Kssay for a New Ttam- : 
lation by H. R. (Ross), 1702, attracted little or no 
notice. A Gieek Testameflt with an Kiiglish trans- [ 
lation, singularly vulgar and ofleiisive, was pub- • 
lished in 1729. A folio New and literal tramla- j 
tion of the whole Bible by Anthony Purver, a 
(piaker (1764), was a moie ambitious attempt. 
But it was far above the depth of degradation and 
folly which was reached in Harwood’s Literal 
Translation of the N, T. “ with freedom, spirit, 
and elegance” (1768). (2.) Biblical revision was 

happily not left entirely in such liands as these. A 
translation by Woisley “according to the present 
idiom of the English tongue” (1770) was, fit least, 
less offensive. Durell {Preface to Job\ Lewth 
{ Preface to Isaiak\ Blayney {Pref. to Jeremiah, 
1784), were all strongly in favmir of a new, or re- 
vised translation. Kennieott’s rabours in collecting 
MSS. of the 0. T. issued in his State of the present 
Hebrew Text (1753, 59), and excited expectations 
that there might before long be something like a 
basis fur a new version in a restored original. A 
more ambitious scheme was started by the Roman 
Catholic Dr. Oeddes, in his Pro9pectu3 for a New 
Translathn (1786), He too like Lowth finds fault 
n'th the supei-stitious adher^ce to the Masoretic 


text, with the undue defemnee to lexicons, and die- 
regal'd of versions shown by our translatoi's. The 
work was issued in parts, according to the teitnft ot 
the Prospectus, but did not get furtlier than 2 Chron. 
in 1792, when the death of the translator pnt a 
stop to it. (3.) The rAision the A, V., like 
many other salutaiy reforms, was hindered by the 
French Revolution. In 1792, Archbishop Newoome 
had published an elaboi-ate defence of such a scheme, 
taking the same line as Lowth, Revised transla- 
tions of the N. T. were published by Wakefield in 
1795, by Newcome himself in 1796, by Scarlett in. 
1798. Campbell’s veraion of the Gospels appeared 
in 1788, that of the Epistles by Ms^night in 1795. 
But in 1796 the note of alarm was sounded. There 
is a long intei-val before thef question again comes 
into anything like prominence. The opening of 
the next campaign was an article in the Classical 
Journal (No. 36), by Dr. John Bellamy, proposing 
a new translation, followed soon afterwards by its 
publication under the patronage of the Prince Regent 
(1918). The most masterly of the manifestoes 
against ' change, was a pamphlet {Remarks on 
tJui Critical Principles^ &c., Oxford, 1820), pub- 
lished anonymously, but known to hajre been written 
by Archbishop Laurem.'e. (4.) A correspondence 
between Herbert Marsh, bishop of Peterborough, 
and the Rev. H. Walter, in 1828, is the next link 
in the chain. Marsh had spoken {Lectures on ili- 
hlkal Criticism^ p. 295) with some contempt of the 
A. V. as baseil on Tyndal’s, Tyndal’s on Luther’s, 
and Luther’s on Munster’s Lexii'on, which was 
based on the Vulgate. Walter, in his answer, 
proves what is plain enough, that Tyndal knew 
some licbiew, and that Luther in some instances 
followed Rabbinic al authority and not the Vujgate; 
but the evidence hardly goes to the extent of show- 
ing that 'ryndars version of the 0. T, was entirely 
independent ol Luther's, or Luther’s of the l.attn. 
(5.) 'I’he last tive-and-twenty years have seen tlie 
question of a revision^ from time to time gaining 
fresh [iioinmence. Dr, Beard’s, A Revised JJmjlish 
Bible the Want of the Chxfhch (1857), though 
tondiiig to overstate the tiefects of the A, V., is yet 
valuable as containing much iiiforniatioii, and repre- 
senting the ojiiiiions of thte more leariie*! Noncon- 
formists. Far more important, every way, both as 
virtually an authority in favour of revision, and as 
contributing largely to it, are Professor Siiholetield’s 
Hints for an Improved Translation of the N. T, 
(1832). To Bishop Ellicott also belongs the credit 
of having sjxikeii at once bohlly and wisely on this 
matter. Dr. Trench {On the A. V, of the N. 7'., 
1858), in like manner, states his conviction that 
“ a revision ought to come,” though as yet, he 
thinks, “ the Greek and the English necessary to 
bring it to a successful issue are alike wanting.” 
The Revision of the A, V. by Five Clergymen (I Jr. 
Barrow, Dr. Moberly, Dean Alford, Mr, Humphry, 
and Dr. Ellicott), lepnxsenis the same school of 
conservative progress. As yet, this series includes 
only the Gospel of 8t. John, and the Epistles to the 
Koinaus ami Corinthians. 'I’he publiwtfkins of 
the Araerioaii Bible Union are sigfis that there also 
the same want has heen felt. ’Mr. Shai’pe (1840) 
and Mr. Highton (1862) have ventured on the 
wider work of translations of the entire If, ’Pt Mr. 
Cookesley has published the Gospel of St. Matthew 
as Partil. of a like undertaking.— Xll. Paeseni* 
State of the (Jukstion. — (1.) A few remarks 
on the chief questions which must||ece8sarily come 
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bofora thode who undertake a rOvfsion wHl not, 
perhaps, be out of place. (2.) Tbe translation ol* 
thei' N. T. is from a Text confessedly imperfect. 
What edition was used is a matter of conjecture; 
most probably, one of those published with a Latin 
version by Beza bdfween f565 and 1598, and agree- 
ing substantially with tlie Textvs receptm of 
It is clear, on principle, that no revision ought to 
ignore the results of the textual criticism of the 
lait hundred yeai’s. (3.) Still less had been done 
at the coramencficnent of the 17th century for the 
,toxt of the O. T. The Jewish teachers, from w'hom 
Protestant divines .derived their knowledge, had 
given currency^tp the belief that in the Masoretic 
text wei'e contained the ipsissima verba of Ilevela- 
tioii, free from all risk! of error, fi-om all casualties 
of transcription. The materials for a revised text 
are, of course, scantier than with the N. T. (4.) 
All scholars worthy of the name are now agreed 
that as little change as possible should be made in 
the language of the A. V, (5.) The self-imposed law 
of fairness which le(.l<the A. V. translators to adVnit 
as many English words as possible to the honour of 
representing one in the Hebrew or Greek text has, 
as might be expecteil, marred the perfection of their 
work. Side by side with this fault, there is an- 
other just the opposite to It. One English word 
appears for several Greek or Hebrew words, and 
thus bha(le% of meaning, ofbm of importance to the 
right understiinding of a pjissage, ai*e lost sight of. 
(6.) Grammaticiil inaccuracy must be noted as a 
defect jiervading, more or less, the whole extent of the 
present version of the N. T. (7.) Tlie field of the 
0. T, has been far less adequately worked than that of 
the N, T., and Hebrew scholarship has made far less 
progress than Greek. (8.) The division into chaptei-s 
and verses is a matter that ought not to be passed over 
in any future revision. (9.) Other points of detail 
remain to be noticed briefly: (1) The chapter head- 
ings of the A. V. often go beyond their proper pro- 
vince. What should be a mere table of contents be- 
comes a gloss upon the text. 02) The use of italics in 
printing the A. V. is least open to some risks. At 
first they seem an honest confession on the part of the 
translators of what is or is not in the original. On 
the other hand, they tempt to a loose translation, 
(3) Good as the principle of marginal references is, 
they need, accoidingly, a careful sifting. (4) Mar- 
ginal readings, on tlie other hand, indicating varia- 
tions in the text, or differences in the judgment of 
translators, might be profitably increased in number. 
(10.) What has been said will serve to show at once 
to what extent a new revision is required, and wliat 
are tlie chief «lilliculties to be encountered. 

Villages. It is evident that chdtser^ “ a vil- 
lage,” lit. an enclosure, a collection of huts, is i 
often used, especially in the enumeration of towns 
ill Josh, xiii,, xv., xix., to imply unwalletl submbs 
outside the walled towns. And so it appears to 
mean when we compare Lfv. xxv. 31 with v. .34, 
Mijrashf A. V. “ suburbs,” i. e. a place thrust out 
from the city (sec also Gen. xli, 48), Arab villages, 
as fouR^ in Arabia, are often mere collections of 
stone huts, ” lonfe, low, rude hovels, loofed only 
with the stalks of palm-leaves,** or covered for a 
time with tent-cloths, which are removed when the 
tribe ckingt their quarters. Others ai’e more solidly 
built, as are most of the modern villages of Pales- 
tine, though in some the dwellings are ine^e mud- 
huts. There is little in the 0. T, to enable us 
more precisely Jo define a village of Palestine, 
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beyond the fact that ft was destitute of walk* 
01 - external defences. Persian villages are spoken 
of in simiiai* terms (Ez. xxxviii. 11 : Esth. i:(. 19). 
By the Talmudists a village was defined as a place 
destitute of f< synagogue. The places to which in 
the 0. T. the term chdteer is applied were mostly 
in the outskirts of the city. The relation of de- 
pendence on ft chief town of a district appears to be 
denoted by Ihe phrase villages of Caesarea Phi- 
lippi** (Mark viii. 27). 

Vine. The well-known valuable plant {Vitis 
vinifera)i very fiequently referred to in the Old 
and New Testaments, and cultivated from the 
earliest times. The first mention of this plant 
occurs in Gen. ix. 20, 21. The Egyptians say that 
Osiris first taught men the use of the vine. That 
it was abundantly cultipted in Egypt is evident 
from the frequenfP representations on tlie monu- 
ments, as well as from the Scriptural allusions 
(Gen. xl. 9-11; Ps. Ixxinii. 47). The vines of 
Palestine were celebrated both for luxuriant growth 
and for the immense clusters of grapes which they 
produced. When the spies were sent forth to view 
the promised land, we are told that on the^* arrival 
at the valley of Kshcol they cut down a branch 
with one cluster of gravies, and biU'e it between two 
on a staff (Num. xiii. 23). Travelleis have fre- 
quently testiried to the large size of the grape- 
clustera of Palestine. Schulz speaks of supping at 
Beitshin, a village near Ptolemiiis, under a vine 
whose stem was about a foot and a half in dia- 
meter, and whose height was about thirty feet, 
which by its branches formed a lint upwards of 
thirty feet broad and long. , “ The clustci’s of these 
extraordinary villas,” he^adds, “are so large that 
they weigh ten or twelve pounds, and the berries 
may be compareij with our small plums.** Especial 
mention is made in the Bible of tlie vine.*? of Eshcol 
^Niim. xiii. 24, xxxiii 9),,of'Sil)nmh, Heshbon, and 
Elealeh (bs. xvi, 8, 9, 10; Jer. xlviii. 32), and 
Engeili ((^uit. i. 14). From the abundance and ex- 
cellence of the vines, it may readily be understood 
how frequently this plant is the subject of meta- 
phor in the Holy .Scriptures. To dwell under the 
vine and fig-tree is an emblem of domestic happi- 
iiGs-s and peace (1 K. iv. 25 ; Mic. iv. 4; Ps. cxxviii. 
3); the rebellious people of Israel are compared 
to “ wild graps,*' “ ail empty vine,** “ the de- 
generate plant of a strange vine,” &c. (Is. v. 2, 4, 
but see CoCKLE ; Ilos. x. J ; Jer. ii. 21). It is a 
vine which our Lord selects to show the spiritual 
union which subsist.s betw'een Himself and his 
members (John xv. 1-6). Tlie ancient Hebrews 
probably allowed the vine to grow trailing on the 
ground, or upon supports. I'his latter mode of 
cultivation ajipai-s to be alluded to by Ezekiel 
(xix. 11, 12). The vintage {bdtsir), which for- 
merly wa<- a season of general festivity, commenced 
in Septeinber. The towns are deserted, and the 
people live among the vineyards in the lodges and 
tents (comp. Judg. ix. 27; Jer. xxv. 30; Is. xvi. 
10). The graps ^re gatheied with shouts of joy 
by ftie “ grape-gatffirers ” (Jer. xxv. 30), and put 
into baskets (see Jer. vi. 9). They were then car- 
ried on the head and shouldera, or slung upon a 
yoke, to the “wine-press.** Those intended for 
eating were perhaps put into fiat open baskets of 
wickerwork, as was the custom in Egypt. In 
Palestine at preseVit the finest graps, says Dr, 
Kobinson, are dried as raisins (tsimmufy and the 
juice of the remainder, after having bera iroddeo 
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and pi’essed,. ** is boiled down to a syrup whidu 
under the name of dibs^ is much used by all classes, 
wherever vineyards are found, as a .condiment with 
their food/' The vineyard, which was generally 
on a hill (Is. v. 1 ; Jer. xxxi. 5 j Amos ix. 13), was 
suiTOunded by a wall or hedge in oi*der to keep out 
the wild boais (Ps. Ixxx, 13), jackals, and foxes 
(Num. xxii. 24 j Cant ii. 15 ; Neh. iw^ 3 ; Ex. xiii. 
4, 5 ; Matt. xxi. 33). Within the ^ineyaixl wais 
one or more towers of stone in which the vine- 
diessers {cdr^mirn) lived (Is. i. 8, v. 2; Matt, 
xxi. 33). The press {(jntli), and vat {yekeb)y 
which was dug (Matt. xxi. 33) or hewn out ol* 
the rocky soil, were pjirt of the vineyard furiiitui'e 
(Is. V. 2). 

Vine of Sodom occurs only in Deut. xxxii. 32. 
It is goiieially supposed that tliis passage alludes to 
the celebrated apples of Aidomf of which Josephus 
si)eaks, “ which indeed resemble edible fruit in 
colour, but, on being plucked by the hand, are dis- 
solved into smoke and ashes.*' Some travellers, 
ns Maundrell, regard the whole story as a fiction. 
Pucocke sujiposed the apjiles of Sodom to be jiomp- 
granates. llasselqiiist seeks to identify them witli 
the eggAihaped fi-uit of the Solamm melongenn 
when attacked by some species of tenthredOt which 
converts the whole of the inside into dust, while 
tlie rind remains entii’O and ke(*ps its colour. 
Seetzeii thought he had discovereil the apples of 
Sodom ill the fruit of a kind of cotton-tree which 
grew in tlie plain of El CJhor, and was known by 
th»Miame of A dsc/tar. Pr. Kobiuson instantly [>ro- 
noiinced in favour of the 'oilier fruit being the 
a})ples of Sodom. lie identifies it with the Ascle^ 
pias (Ccdolropis) proccra of botanists. Mr. Walter 
Elliot, ill an article “ otf the Sodomitka^ 

or Dead-Sea apples,” eudeavoms to sliow that the 
apples in question are oak-galls, 'which he found 
growing plentifully or> dwarf oaks {Qncroits 
fextoria) in the country beyond the Jordan. Dr. 
Hooker writes, 'fhe Vine of Sodom I always 
thought might leferto Otenmis color ynthisy which 
is bitter and powdery inside ; the term tine would 
scarcely be given to any but a ti ailing or other 
plant of tlie liabit of a vine." His remark that the 
form vine must lefer to some plant of tlu* habit of 
a vine, is conclusive against the claims of all the 
plants liiflierto identified \#ith the Vine of Sodom. 

Vinegar, 'fhe Hebrew term chdinels was aji- 
plied to a beverage c.msi.sting generally of wine or 
strong drink turned sour, but sometimes artificially 
made by an admixture of barley and wine, and 
thus liable to fermentation. It was acid even to 
a proverb (Prov. x. 26), and by itself formed a 
nauseous draught (Ps. Ixix. 21), but was used by 
labourers (Kuth ii. 14). Similar to the cfiomcts 
of the Hebrews was the acetum of the Uomans — a 
thin, sour wine, consumed by soldier.s. This wa-N 
tlu* beverage of which the Saviour partodk m His 
dying moments (Matt, xxvii. 48; Mai’k xv, 36; 
Jolpi xix. 29, 3(H, 

Vineyards, Plain of the. This place, men- 
tiinicd only in Judg. xi,»3.3|ihas been already 
noticed under Abel (5). The writer has only to 
call attention to the fact that a ruin bearing the 
name of Beit el Kerm (** house of the vine was 
encountered by De Saiilcy to the north of Kerak. 
This may he the Abel ceramim of Jephthah, if the 
Ajoer named in the same passage is the place of 
that name on the Anion (TV. Mojeb'), It is how- 
•y«r by no means certain. ** 
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I Viol. For an e.\plaoation of the Hebrew word 
‘ translated “ viol," see Psaltery. The old Eng^ 
lish viol, like the Spanish vigttela, wna n eix-sti’iag^ 
guitar. Etymologically, viol is connected with the 
Dan. JPhl and the A. S. fifSelCy through the Kr 
violCy Old Fr. vielle, MeA Lat, fticl/a. 

Viper. [Serpent.] 

Vopli'ei, father of Nahbi, the Naphtalite spy 
(Num. xiii. 14). 

Vows. The practice of making vows is of cx- 
tremtdy ancient date, and commqji in all systems of 
religion. The earliest mention of a vow is that of 
Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 18-22, xxxi. 13), Vows in 
general are also mentioned in ^ the Book of Job 
(xxii, 27), The Law therefore did not introduce, 
but regulated the practice 4>f vows. Three 80i*t» 
are mentioned: — 1. Vows of devotion, Neder^ II. 
Vows of abstinence, Esur or har\ 111. Vows of 
destruction, Cherem. I. As to vows of devotion, 
the following rules are laid down : — A man might 
devote to sacred uses possessions or persons, but 
nob the firstborn either of m{>p or beast, whitJi was 
devoted already (Lev. xxvii. 26). a. If he vowed 
land, he might either redeem it or not. If he in- 
tended to redeem, two points were to be considered: 

1. the rate of reilcmjition (Lev. ^xvii.); 2. the 
distance, prospectively and retiospectively, from, 
the year of jubilee. The purchaser of land, in case 
he devoted and also wished to redeen^it, was re- 
quired to pay a rcdemjition-price according to the 
priestly valuation, but without the additional fifth. 
The owner who wished to redeem would thus be 
requited to pay either an annual rent or a redemp- 
tion-price answering to the number of years short 
of the jubilee, but deducting Sabbatical years (Lev. 
XXV. 3, 15, 16), and adding a fifth, or 20 per cent. 

either case. It he refused or was unable to re- 
deem, cither the next of kin camfe forward, as he 
had liberty to do, or, if no ledcmption was effected, 
the land became the property of the priests (Lev. 
XXV. 25, xxvii. 21 ; Ruth iii. 12, iv. 1, &c.). In 
the case of a house (fevoted, its value was to lie 
assessed by tlie priest, and a fifth add»Hl to the re- 
deinptiou-price in case it was redeemed (Lev. xxvii. 
1.5). h. Animals fit for sacrifice, if devoted, were 
not to be ledeemeil or changed; and if a man at- 
tempted to do so, he was requiied to bring both the 
devotee and the cliungeliug (Lev. xxvii. 9, 10, 33). 
c. The case of iieisons devoted stood thus:—— A man 
might devote either himself, his child (not the fiwt- 
born), or his slave. If no redemption took place, 
the devoteil person b(»came a slave of the sanctuary : 
see the ease of Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 8). Otherwise 
he might be redeemed at a valuation according to 
age and sex, on the scale given in Lev. xxvii, 1-7. 
Among general regulations affecting vows, the fcl- 
lowing may lie mentioned; — 1. Vows were entii*ely 
viduntary, but once made were regarded as coro- 
pulMJiy (Num. xxx, 2 ; Deut. xxiii. 21 ; EccL v. 4), 

2. If jiei'sons in a dependent condition made vows, 
as fa) an unmarried daughter living in her father^s 
hou.se, or (5) a wife, even if she afterwards became 
a widow, the vow, if (a) in the first case hei*father, 
or ( fj) in the second, her husbaiHl heai'd and dis- 
allowed it, was void ; but if they heard without 
disallowance, it was to remain good (Num. xxx, 
3-16)., '3. Votive offerings arising from tlm pro- 
duce of any impure traffic were wholly forbidden 
(I>eut. xxiii, 18),— 11., HI. For vows of abstinence, 
see OoRBAN ; and for vows of extermination, Ana- 
thema, and Ezr. x. 8 ; *Mic. iv, 1^ It eeems that 
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tliB in'Mttce of fthaving the head at the expiration 
of a votive period wae not limited to the l^azaritio 
vow (Acts xviii. IB, xxi. 24)« The practice of 
vows In the Christian Church, though evidently 
not forbidden, as the instance just quoted serves to 
show, does not cofhe witlfSn the scope of the pi-e- 
sent article (see Bingham, Antiq, xvi. 7, 9; and 
Suicer, €bxft)> 

Vulgate, tlie. (Latin Versions of the 
Bible.) The influence which the f^atin Versions 
of the Bible hav^ exercised upon Western Ohristi 
anity is scarcely less than that of the LXX. upon 
the Greek Churches* But both the Greek and the 
Latin Vulgates <iqve been long neglected. Yet the 
Vulgate should have a very deep interest for all the 
Western Churches. Kbr many centuries it was the 
only Bible generally used ; and, directly or indi- 
rectly, it is the real parent of all the venwiculai* 
vei*sion9 of Western Europe. The Gothic Version 
of Ulphilas alone is independent of it. In the age 
of the Reformation the Vulgate was rather the 
guide than the soui-ceiof the popular versions. 'Wiat 
of Luther (N. T. in 1523) was the most important, 
and in this the Vulgate had great weight. From 
Luther the influence of the Latin passed to our 
own Authorised Version. But the claims of the 
Vulgate to the attention of scholars rest on wider 
grounds. It is not only the source of our current 
theological, terminology, but it is, in one shape or 
other, the most important early witness to the text 
and interpretation of the whole Bible.— I. Til^ 
Origin and History of the name Vdi.oate. — 
The name Vulgate^ which is equivalent to Vulgata 
editio (the current text of Holy Scripture), has 
necessarily been used difierently m various ages of 
the Church. There can he no doubt that the phmse 
originally answered to the koiv^ iKbocris of the 
Greek Scriptures. In this sense it is used con- 
stantly by Jerome in his Commenbiries. In some 
places Jerome distinctly quotes the Greek text ; but 
generally he regards the {)ld Latin, which was 
rendeied from the LXX., as substantially identical 
with it, and thus intfb<luces Latin quotations under 
the name of tlie LXX. or Vulgata editio. In this 
way the transference of the name from the current 
Creek text to the cuntiit Latin text became ca.sy 
and natural. Yet moic: as the phrase Koivrj 
^kSoo’is came to signify an unconected (and so 
comipt) text, the same secondary meaning was 
attached to vulgata editio. Thus in some places 
the vulgata editio stands in contrast with the true 
Hexaplaric text of the LXX. This use of the 
phrase Vulgata editio to describe the LXX. (and 
the Latin Version of tlie LXX.) was continued to 
later times. As a general rule, the Latin Fathers 
speak of Jerome’s Version as “our” Version {nostra 
editio, nostn codices).-^\l. The Old Latin Ver- 
sions. — The history of the earliest Latin Version 
of the Bible is lost in complete obscuiity. All that 
can be affirmed with ceilavaty is that it was made 
in Afrim, During the fii-st two centuries the Church 
of Rome was essentially Greek. The same remark 
holds ffiie of Gaul ; but the Chuioh of K. Africa 
seems to have b%en Latin-speaking from the fii-st. 
At what date this Church was founded is uncertain. 
It is from Tertullian that we must seek the earliest 
testimony the existence and character of too Old 
Latin {Vet us Latina). On the first point the 
evidence of TertulhaN, if candidly exay,iined, is 
decisive. He distinctly recognises the general cur- 
rency of a Latm V#ij*»ion of the N, T., though not 
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neoessarih of every liook at present included In tlie 
Canon. This was characterised by a rudeness** 
and ** simplicity *' which seems to point to the 
nature of its origin. The version of the N, T. ap- 
pears to have arisen from individual and successive 
efforts ; but it does not follow by any means that 
numerous versions were simultaneously circulated, 
or that the several parts of the version were made 
independent^. Even If it had been so, the ex- 
igencies of the public service must soon have 
given definiteness and substantial unity to the 
fragmentary labours of individuals. The work of 
private hands would necessarily be subject to re- 
vision for ecclesiastical use. The separate books 
would be united in a volume ; and thus a .standard 
text of the whole collection would be established. 
With regard to the O. T. the case is less dear. It 
is probable that tfie Jews who were settled in N. 
Africa were confiiied to the Greek towns; other- 
wise it might he supposed that the Latin Vereion of 
the 0. T. is in part anterior to the Christian era, 
and that (as in the case of Greek) a prepaiation 
for a Christian Latin dialect was already made when 
the Gospel was introduced into Africa. However 
this may have been, the substantial similarity of 
the different parts of the Old and New Testaments 
establishes a real connexion between them, and 
justifies the belief that there was one popular 
Latin Version of the Bible current in Africa in the 
last quarter of the second century. The exact 
literality of the Old Version was not confined to 
the most minute observance of order and the accur- 
ate reflection of the words of the original : in 
many cases the very forms of Greek construction 
were ret^iined in ^violation of Latin usage. With 
regard to the African Canon of the N. T. the old 
Version olTcrs important evidence. From considera- 
tions of style ahd language it seems cei'tain that 
the Epistle to the Hebrew*., James, and 2 Peter, 
did not form part of the original African Version. 
In the 0. T,, on the other hand, the Old Latin erred 
by excess and not by defect. After tlie transla- 
tion once received a definite shape in Africa, wliich 
could not have been long after the midillo of the 
MHjond century, it was not publicly revised. The 
old text was jealously guarded by ecclesiastical use, 
and was retained tlieie at a time when Jerome’s 
veision was elsewhere almost universally received. 
In the 0. T. the version was made from the unre- 
vised edition of the LXX. Bnt while the earliest 
Latin Veision was preserved generally unclianged 
in N. Africa, it fared differently in Italy. There 
the provincial rudeness of the version was neces- 
siu'ily more offensive. In* the fourth century 
a definite ecctesiastical recension (of the Gospels 
at least) appears to have been miule in N. Italy 
by reference to the Greek, which was distinguisheil 
by the name of Itala. The Itala appeare to 
have b(%n nicade in some degree with authority: 
other revisions wreie made for private use, in which 
such changes were introduceti as suited the taste 
of scribe or critic. The next stage in the deteri- 
oi’dbon of the wxt was the intermixture of 
these various revisions. — HI. The Labours 
OF Jerome.— At the close of the 4th century 
the Lniin texts of the Bible current in the 
Western Church had fallen into the greatest cor- 
ruption. I'lie evil was yet greater in prospect 
than at the time^ for the separation of the East 
and West was giwing imminent. But in the 
crisis of danger the gr&it scholai' was raised up wlio 
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^bably alone for 1500 yeare possessed the qiial. 
ncations necessary for producing an oiiginal version 
of the Sciiptui'es for the use of the Latin Churches. 
Jei'omc — Eusebius Hieronymus — was born in 32 
A.D. at Stridon in Dalmatia, and died at Bethiehec 
in 420 A.D, After long and self-denying studies i; 
the East and West, Jerome went to liome A.D. 382 
probably at the request of Damasut the Pope, tc 
assist in an important synod. *His active biblical 
labours date from this epoch, and in examining 
them it will be convenient to follow the order oi 
time, noticing (1) the Revision of the Old Latin 
Version of the N. T. ; (2) the Revision of the Ole 
Latin Version (from the Creek) of the 0. T. ; (3’ 
the New Version of the 0. T. from the Hebrew. 
(1.) TAe Revision of the Old Latin Version of 
the N, T. — Jerome hao^ not dbeen long at Rome 
(A.D. 383) when Damasus consul ttS hiin on 
points of ^riptuial criticism. Apparently in th( 
same year he applied to Jeiome for a re\*ision 
of the current I^tin version of the N. T. by the 
help of the Greek original. Jerome was fully 
sensible of the prejudices which such a work wool 
excite iftnong those who thought that ignorance 
was holiness *’ {Rp, ad Marc, xxvii.), but tlie need 
of it was urgent. “ There were,” he says, “ almost 
as many forms of text as copies.” The Gospels 
had naturally suffered most. Jerome therefore ap- 
plied himself to these first. But his aim was to 
revise the Old Latin, and not to make a new veraion. 
Vet although he proposed to himself this limited 
object, the various feints of conuption which had 
been introduced were, as he describes, so numerous 
that the diflercnce of the Old and Revised (Hieio- 
nymian) text is throughout <^ear and striking. 
iSome of the changes which Jeron^e introduced were 
made purely on linguihtic groundti^ but it is impos- 
sible to ascertain on w^at piinciple he proceeded in 
this resiiect. Others fuvolved que.stions of in- 
terpretation. But the greater number consisted 
in the removal of the mterpolations by which 
the synoptic Gospels especially were disfigured. 
The preface to Damasus speaks only of a revision 
of the Gospels, and a question has been raised 
whether Jerome really revised the remaining books 
of the N. T. But the omission is probably due to 
the compcaratively pure state in which the text of 
the rest of the N. T, was preserved. An examina- 
tion of the Vulgate text, with the quotations of 
ante-Hieronyminn fatliers and the imperfect evidence 
of MSS., is itself sufficient to establi.sh the reality 
and character of the revision. This will be ap- 
parent from a collation of a few chapters taken 
fiom several of the later books of the N, T. ; but 
it will also be obvious that the revision was hasty 
and imperfect. (2.) The Revision of the O. T. 
fiom the LXX . — About the same time (cir. 
A.D. 383) at which he was engaged •on the 
revision of the N. T., Jerome undeitook also 
a firet revision of the Psalter. I'his he made 
by the help of the Greek, but the work w*as 
not very complete or caretBl. This revtsion 
obtained the name of the Roman Psalter, pro- 
bably because it was made for the use of the Iloman 
Church at the request of Damasus. In a shoit 
time “ the old error prevailed over the new con-ec- 
tion,** and at the urgent request of Paula and 
Eustochiiim Jerome commenced ga new and more 
thorough revision {Qallican Psalter). The exact 
date at which this was madt is not known, but it 
may be fixed with great probability very shortly 
Con. D. B. 
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after A.D. 387» when he retired to Bethlehem, and 
certainly before 391, when he had' begon hhanew 
translations from the Hebrew. In tlie new reviaiott 
Jerome attempted to represent as Ar as possible, by 
the* help of the Greek i^rsionSiS the real Heading of 
the Heb’ew. This new edition soon obtainea a 
wide popularity. Gregory of Tours is said to have 
introduced it from Rome into the public services in 
Prance, and from this it obtained the name of the 
Gallican Psalter. Numerous ]|^SS. remain Which 
contain the Latin Psalter in two or more formfi. 
Prom the second (Gallican) rvvision of the Psalms 
Jerome apf>eai*s to have procmlad to a revision 
of the other books of the O. T,, icstoring all, by 
the help of the Greek, id a general conformity 
with the Hebrew. The revised texts of the Psalter 
and Job have alone been preserved ; but there is no 
reason to doubt that Jerome carri^ out his design 
of revising all the Canonical Scriptures.” He 
speaks of this work as a whole in several places, 
and distinctly represents it ^ a Latin version of 
Origen’s Hexaphu’ text, if, indt'ed, the refeience is 
not to be conthied to the I'salter, which was the 
immeiiiate subject of discussion. But though it 
seems ceitain tlait the revision wA made, there is 
very great dilHculty in tracing its history. (3.) The 
Translation of the 0. T. from the Hebrew . — Jerome 
commenced the study of Hebrew w||eii he was 
already advanced in middle lile (cir. A.D. 374), 
‘His first teacher had been a Jewish convert ; but 
atlterwards he did not scruple to seek the instructioii 
of Jews, whose sei vices he secured with great difii- 
culty niiil expense. In some of his earliest critical 
lettp's he examines the force of Hebrew words ; and 
in A.D. 384, he had been engaged for some time in 
comparing the version ofAquilawith Hebrew MSS,, 
which a Jew had succeed^ in dbtaining fi>r him 
from the synagogue. After retiring to Bethlehem, 
he appears to have devoted himself with renewed 
ardour to the study of Hebrew, and ho published 
several works on the sifl>ject (cir. A.D. 389). These 
e^8}lys seived as a prelude «to his New Version, 
which he now commenced. This version was not 
undertaken with any ecclesiastical sanction, as the 
revision of the Gospels wwi, but at the urgent re* 
quest of private friends, or from his own sense d 
the imperious necessity of the work. Its history 
is told in the main in the Prefaces to the several in- 
stalments wliich were successively published. The 
Boohs of Samuel and Kings were issued first, and 
to these he prefixed the famous Prologue galeatus, 
addressed to Paula and Eustochium, in which he 
gives an account of the Hebrew Canon. A t the 
Jme when this was published (cir. A.D. 391, 392) 
itlier books seem to have been already translated j 
and in 393 the sixteen prophets were in circulation, 
and Job hod lately been put into the hands of his 
moht intimate friends. Indeed, it would appear 
that alieady iu 392 he ^ in some sense completed 
I version of the 0. T. ; but many books were not 
;ompleted and published till some years aflerwards* 
I'iie next books which he put into circulafeen, yet 
rith the provision that they shoifid be confin^ to 
nends, w^re Ezra and Nehemiah, which he traii'«« 
lated at the lequest of Dominica and Kogatianus, 
rho h|ui urged him to the task for tlwee^^rs. 
'his was probably in the year 394, for in the 
Wace he Eludes to his intention of discussing a 
nest.on^hich he treats in Ep, IvU., written in 
•95. In the Preface to the Chroi^les, he alludes 
the same Epistle as lately wriAii/* and these 

• as « 
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books tnnj therefore be set down to that year. The book was retained from the Old Version, as Jerome 
three Books of Solomon followed in 398, having had coiTected it from the LXX. Of the Apociyphal 
been “ the work of three days^' when he had just books Jerome hastily revised or twwislated two only, 
recovered from a severe illness, which he suffered Judith and Tobit. The remainder were retained 
in that year. The now alone remained from the Old Version against his judgment; and 

Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges and Ruth, and Esther), the Apocryphal additions to Daniel and Esther, 
Of this the Pentateuch was published first, but it which he ha(i carefully marked as apocryphal in 
is uncertain in what year. The Pmface, however, his own Vei-ason, were treated as integral parts of 
is not quoted in the Apologj against Rufinus the books. In the *N.T. the only important addition 
(A.D, 400), as ^^e of all the other books whidi which was frequently intei polated was the apocry- 
were then published, and it may thei*elbrc be set phal Epistle to the Laodiceans. The text of the 
down to a lata da^. The remaining hooka were Gospels was in the main Jerome’s revised edition ; 
completed at thg request of Eustochium, shortly that of the remaining books his veiy incomplete 
after the death oT Paula, a.d. 404. Thus tlie revision of the Old Latin. Thus the present Vul- 
whole translation was fqii’ead over a period of about gate contains elements which belong to every period 
fourteen yes.un, from the sixtieth to the seventy-sixth and form of the Latin Voi-sion — (1.) Unrevised 
vew of Jerome’s life. But still parts of it were Oid Lalha VVisdog), Eillus., 1,2 Mace., Baruch, 
finished in great haste (e,g, the Books of Solomon). (2.) Old Latin ^revised from the LXXr* Psalter. 
A single day was sufficient for the tmnslation of (3.) Jerome's free translation from the original 
1 obit; and ** one short effort” for the translation texti Judith, Tobit. (4.) Jeromes tramlation 
uf Judith. — IV. History op Jerosws’s O. T. except Psalter, {h.) Old 

Translation to the Invkntion of Printing. Latin revised from MSS,: Gospels. (6.) Old 
— Tlie critical labours of Jerome 'were received, Latin cursorily revised: the remainder of N. T, 
<ts such labours alwf'iys are received by the multi- — The Lovision of Alcuin. Meanwhile cthe text 
,iude, with a Idhd outcry of reproach. He was ac- of the different parts of the Latin Bible was inpidly 
cused of disturbing the repose of the Church, and deteriorating. The simultaneous use of the Old and 
shaking tlie foundations of faith. Acknowledged New Versions necessarily led to great corruptions 
errors, as he complains, wei*e looked upon as hal- of both texts. Mixed texts were foiincd according 
lowed by ancient usage; and few had the wisdom to the taste or judgment of scribes, and the Con- 
or candour to acknowledge the importance of seek- fusion was further inci eased by the changes which 
ing for the purest possible text of Holy Scriptui*e. were sometimes intrcwliiced by those who had some 
Even Augustine was carried away by the popular knowledge of Greek. From this cause scarcely any 
prejudice, and endeavoured to discourage Jerame Anglo-Saxon Vulgate MS. of the 8tli or 9th cen- 
Irom the task of a new translation, which seemed to turies which the writer has .examined is wholly fiise 
him to be dangeious and almost prafano. Jerome, from an admixture of old.readings. As early as the 
indeed, did little to smooth the way for the recep- 6th century, Ca^siodorus attempted a partial re- 
tioQ ot his work.* In such ca.ses time is the gi’eat vision of the tert (Psalter, Prophets, Epistles) by 
reformer. Clamour based upon ignorance soon dies a collation of old MSS, But private labour was 
away ; and the New translation gradually came unable to check the growing corruption ; and m 
into use equally with the Old, and at length sup- the 8th century this had arrived at such a height, 
planted it. ^ In the 5th century it was adopted in that it attracted the attention of Charlemagne, 
Gaul by Eucherius «f Lyons, Vincent of Lerins, Charlemagne at once sought a remedy, and in- 
Sedulius and Claudianus Mamertus ; but the Old trusted to Alcuin (cir. a.d. 802) the task of re- 
Latin was still retained in Africa and Britain. In vising the Latin text for public use. This Alcuin 
the 6th century tlie u^e of Jerome’s Veision was appears to have done simply by the use of MSS. of 
universal among scholars except in Africa, where the Vulgate, and not by reference to the original 
the other still lingered ; and at the close of it texts. Alcuin’s revisioucprobably contributed much 
Gregory the Great, while commenting on Jeiome’s towards preserving a good Vulgate text. The 
Vemion, acknowledged tliat it was admitted equally best MSS. of his recension do not differ widely from 
with the Old by the Apostolic See. But the Old the pure Hieronymian text, and his authority must 
Vemion was not authoritatively displaced, though have done much to check thespiead of the inter- 
the custom of the Roman Chuich prevailed also in polaiions which reappear afterwards, and which 
the other churches of the West. In the 7th century were derived from the intermixtui’e of the Old and 
the traces of the Old Version grow rare. In the New Versions. But the new revision was gradu- 
8th centuiy Bede speaks of Jerome’s Version as ally defomed, though later attempts at correction 
“ owr edition and from this time it is needless to were made by Lanfmnc of Canterbury (a.d. 1089), 
titwe its liistory, though the Old Latin was not Card. Nicolaus (a.d, 1150), and the Cistercian 
wholly forgotten. Yet throughout, the New Ver- Abbot gtepkanus (cir. a.d. 1150), In the 13th 
sion made its way without any dimct ecclesiastical century Correctoria were drawn up, especially in 
authority. It was adopted in the diffemnt Churches*] France, in which varieties of reading were discussed, 
gradually, or at least without any foimal command. Little more was done for the text of the Vulgate 
But thfekLatia Bible which thus passed gradually talk the inventionE&f printing; and the name of 
into use under tho name of Jerome was a strangely Lanrentius Valla (cir. 1450) alone desei-ves mention, 
composite work. The books of the O. T., with one as of one who devoted the highest powers to the 
exception, were certainly taken from bis Version criticism of Holy Scripture, at a time when such 
fiom ^he ^Hebrew ; but this had not only been studies were little esteemed.— V. The History 
variously corrupted, but was itself in • many par- OP the Printed Text. — It was a noble omen 
ticulars (especiidly in the Pentateuch) at variance for the future progress of printing that the firet 
wiA his later jud^ent. Long use, bowe^r, made book which issued from the press was the Bible ; 

» ^ substitute his Psalter from the and the splendid pefss^ of the Mazarin Vulgate 

t^hiow for tW' Gallionn Psalter ; and thus this (Mainz, Gutenburg and Fust) stand ye' unsui'passed 
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by the latest eiToi'ts of typography. This work is 
referred to about the year 1455, and presets the 
OommoD text of the 15th oentury. Other editions 
follow^ in rapid euccession. The (ii-st collection 
of vaiious readings appeara in a Paris edition of 
1504, and others followed at Venice and Lyons in 
1511, 1513; but CSai'dinal Ximenes,(1502-1517) 
was the fii-st who sei-iously revised the Latin text, 
to which he assigned the middle place of honotir in 
his Polyglott between the Hebiew and Gieek texts. 
This was followed in 1528 (2nd edition 1532) by 
an edition of K. Stephens. About the same time 
various attempts were made to correct the Latin 
from the original texts (Ei-asmus, 1516 ; Paguinus, 
1518-28; Card. Cajetanus; Steuchius, 1529; Cla- 
rius, 1542), or even to make a new Latin version 
(Jo. Campensis, 1533). A. in6i|^ important edition 
of R, Stephens follow^ in 1540, in which he mtide 
use of twenty MSS. and introduced considerable 
alterations into his foimer text. In 1541 another 
edition was published by Jo. Benedictus at Paris, 
whicli was based on the collation of MSS. and edi- 
tions, and was often repi<inted aflerwards. Ver- 
celloiie speaks much more highly of the Bihlia 
Ordinaria, with glosses, &c., published at Lyons, 
1545, as giving readings in accordance with the 
oldest MSS., though the sources from which tliey 
are derived are not given. — TJie Sixtine and 
Clementine Vulgates. The first session of the 
Council of Trent was held on Dec. 13th, 1545. 
After some preliminaiy arrangements the Nicene 
Creed was foimally promulgated as the foundation 
of the Christian faith on Keb. 4th, 1546, and then 
the Council pi'oceeded to the question of the au- 
thority, text, and interpretetion A' Holy Scripture. 
A committee was appointed to report upon the sub- 
ject, whicdi held, private meetings ^rera Feb. 20th 
to March 17th. Considerable varieties of opinion 
existed as to the relative value of the original and 
Latin texts, and the final decree was intended to 
serve as a compromise. In aifii’ming the authority 
of the * Old Vulgate * it contains no estimate of the 
value of the original texts. The question decided is 
simply the relative meijts of the current Latin 
versions. In spite, however, of the comparative 
caution of the decree, and the interpretation which 
was affixed to it by the highest authorities, it wiis 
icceived with little favour, and the wont of a 
standard text of the Vulgate 'practically left the 
question as tmsettled as before. The theologians 
of Belgium did something to meet the want. In 
1.547 the first edition of Henteuius appeared at 
Louvain, which had very considerable influence u{x»n 
later copies. It was based upon the collation of 
Latin MSS. and the Stephanie ^ition of 1540. In 
the Antwei-p Polyglott of 1568-72 the Vulgate was 
borrowed from the Compiutensiau ; but in the Ant- 
werp edition of the Vulgate of 1573-4 the ^ext of 
Hentenius was adopted with copious additions of 
readings by Lucas Brugensis. This last was de- 
signed as the preparation and temporary substitute 
for the Papal edition : indeed it sgjiy be qnestioneil 
whether it was not put forth as the “ coirect edition 
required by the Tridentine decree." But a Papal 
boaixl was already engaged, however 'desultorily, 
upon the work of revision* In 1561 Paulus Ma- 
nutius (son of Aldus Manutius) was invited to Rome 
to supeiintend the printing of I^tin hnd Greek 
Bibles. During that year and next several 
soholare (with Sirletos at theixihead) were engaged 
in the revision of the text. In the pontificate of 
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Pius V. the work was oontinned, and Sirletos still 
took a chief part in it (1569, 1670), but iTwat 
cunently rej^rted that the difficulties of publishing 
an aathM'itative edition were insuperable. Kolhing 
further was done towardb the Avision of ' the VuK 
gate under Gregory XIII., but preparations were 
made for an edition of the LXX. This appeared in 
1587, in the second ye^ of the pontificateof Sixfus 
V., who had been one of the chief promotere of the 
work. After the 'publication ofsthe LXX., Sixtuit 
immediately devoted himself to the production of 
an edition of the Vulgate. He .himself revised the 
text, and when the work was pijjiAed he examined 
the sheets with the utmost care, and connected the 
errors with his own hand. The edition appeared in 
1590, with the famous constitution Aetemus ille 
(d^ted March Ist, 1589) prefixed, in which Sixtus 
affirmed with charactei-istio decision the plenary 
authority of the edition for all fiiture time. He 
farther forbade expressly the publication of various 
readings in copies of the Vulgate. It was also en- 
acted that the new revision should be introduced 
into all missals and service-books ; and the gienter 
ex(x>mmuniciition was threatened ag^jnst all who in 
any way contravened the constitution. During the 
brief pontificate of Urban VIL, nothing could be 
done ; but the reaction was not long delayed. On 
the accession of Gregory XIV. some wejjt so far as 
to propose that the edition of Sixtus should be 
absolutely prohibited ; but Bellaimin suggested a 
middle couree. He proposed that the erroneous 
alterations of the text which had been made in it 
** should be corrected with all possible s|)oed and 
the Bible reprinted under the name of Sixtus, with 
a prefatory note to the effect tliat errors had ci ept 
into the fonner edition by the carelessness of the 
printers." This pious fraud, or rattier daring false- 
hood, for it can be called by no other name, found 
favour with those in power. A commission was 
appointed to revise the Sixtine text, under the pre- 
aidency of the Cardinaf Colonna (Columna), ,At 
first the commissioners mad# but slow progress, 
and it seemed likely that a year would elapse before 
the revision was completed. The mode of proceed- 
ing was therefore changed^ and the commissiou 
moved to Zagorolo, the counti'y-seat of Colonna;. 
and, if we may believe the inscription which still 
commemorates the event, and the current report of 
the time, the work was completed in nineteen days. 
The task was hardly finished when Gregory died 
(Oct. 1591), and the publication of the revisw text 
was agaiii' delayed. His successor, Innocent IX., 
died within the same year, and at the beginning of 
1592 Clement VIII. was raised to the pojiedom. 
Clement intrusted the final revision of the text to 
Toletus, and the whole was printed by Aldus Ma- 
nutius (the grandson) before tlie end of 1692. The 
Preface, which is moulded upon that of Sixtus, was 
written by Bellarmin, and is favourably distin- 
guished from that of mxtus by its temperance 
and even modesty. The respective merits of the 
Sixtine and Clementine editions have beeoF^ften 
debated. In {loint of mechanicaP accuracy, the 
Sixtine seems to be clearly superior* The colled' 
tions lately , published by Vercellone place in tlie 
clearest light the stranse and uncritical viod# in 
which l^ixtus dealt with the evidence and results 
submitted to him. The xecommendatioiis of the 
Sixtine coAreetois are marked by singular wisdom 
and critical tact, and in almost ev^ case where 
Sixtus departs from them he is in enw. The Gr»> • 
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goriMn oometors (whose results are giren In the 
Ole&entine edition), in the main simply restoied 
readings ^opted by the Sixtine board and rejected 
by Sixtus. In point of fact the Clementine edi- 
tion era's by excels of cdbtion^ While the Cle- 
mentine edition was still recent some thoughts seem 
to have been entei-tained of i-evising it, Lucas 
Brugensis made important collections for this pur^ 
pose, but the practical difficulties were found to be 
too great, and the study of val-ious readings was 
reserved for scholars. In the next generation use 
and controvei*sy gave a sanctity to the authorised 
text. At lengftu however, in 1706, Mnrtianay 
published a new, and in the main better text, 
chiefly fi-om original liJ'SS., in his edition of Jerome. 
Valiaiai added fresh collations in his revised issue 
of Mai tianay’s work, but in both cases the collations 
ai'e imperfect, and it is impossible to determine with 
accuracy on what MS. authority the text which is 
given depends. Sabatier, though professing only to 
deal with the Old.L&tin, published important ma- 
terials tor the criticism of Jerome’s Version, and 
gave at length the readings of Lucas Brugensis 
(1743). Moif than a century elapsed before any- 
thing more of Importance was done for the text of 
the Latin vereion of the O. T., when at length the 
foi’tunate discovery of the original revision of the' 
Sixtine cot-rectors again directed the attention of 
Roman scholars to their authorised text. The first- 
fruits of their labours are given in the volume of 
Vercellone already often quoted, which has thrown 
more light upon the history and criticism of the 
Vulgate than any previous work. The neglect 
of the Latin text of the 0, T, is but a consequence 
of the general neglect of the criticism of the Hebrew 
text. In the T. far more has been done for the 
correction of the Vulgate, though even here no 
critical edition has yet been published,— -VI. The^ 
Critical Value of the Latin Versions.' 
— Ill estimating the critjoal value of Jerome’s 
labours, it is necessary to draw a distinction be- 
tween his different ®works. His mode of proceed- 
ing was by no means uniform; and the import- 
ance of his judgment vaiies with the object at 
which he aim^. The three versions of the 
.Psalter represent completely the three different 
methods which he followed. At first he wah 
contented with a popular revision of the cur- 
rent text (the Hoinan Psialter) then he insti- 
tuted an accumte comparison between the current 
text aud the original (the Gallican Psalter) ; and 
in the next place he translated independently, 
giving a direct version of the original (the Hebrew 
Psalter). These three methods follow one another 
in chronological order, and answer to the wider 
views which Jerome gradually gained of the func- 
tions of a biblical scholar. ’I'he revision of the 
N. T. belongs unfortunately to the first period. 
When it was made, his was little more than to 
remove obvious interpolations and blundei-s ; and in 
doing this he likewise introduced some changes of 
expimion which softened the roughness of the old 
version, and sdme which seemed to be required for 
the true expi-ession of the sense, Jerome’s re- 
vision of the Gospels was far more complete than 
thfttr of ^e remaining parts of the N, T, It is, 
indeed, impossible, except in the Gospels, to de- 
teimine’auy substantial difi'erenoe- in the Greek texts 
which are represented by the Old and ITieronymian 
Versions.— UTI, The Language of the Latin 
• Version, generally it is Dece 8 sai 7 to distin- 
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guish two distinct elements both in the * Latin 
Version aud in subsequent writing : (1) Pro- 
vincialisms and (2) Graecisms. The former are 
chiefiy of interest as illustrating the history of 
the Latin language ; the latter as maiking, in 
some degree, its power of expansion. (1.) Pro- 
vinoieUwna, t One of the most interesting facts 
in regard to^'the language of the Latin Version is 
the reappearance in it of early fonns which are 
found in Plautus or noted as archaisms by gram- 
marians. These establish in a signal manner the 
vitality of the popular as distinguished from tlie 
literary idiom, and, from the great scarcity of 
memorials of the Italian dialects, possess a peculiar 
value. In addition to these there ai'e many 
other peculiarities which evidently belong to the 
African (or commof;) diaifect, and not merely to the 
Christian form of it. Among the characteristics of 
the late stage of a language must be reckoned the 
excessive frequency of compounds, especially foimed 
with the* prepositions. (2.) Graecisms. The sim- 
plicity” of the Old Version necessarily led to 
the introduction of very numerous Septmigintol or 
N. T. forms, many of which have now passed into 
common use. Generally it may be observed that 
the Vulgate Latin bears traces of a threefold influ- 
ence derived from the original text ; and the modi- 
fications of fonn which are capable of being carried 
back to this source, occur yet more largely in 
modern languages, whether in this case they are to 
be referred to" the plastic power of the Vulgate 
on the populai* dialect, or, as is more likely, we 
must suppose that the Vulgate has preserved a 
distinct record of powers which were widely work- 
ing in tlie timei of tl« Empire ou the common 
Latin. These peculiarities are found in greater 
or les5s ’frequenoy throughout the ►Vulgate. It is 
I natural that they should , be most abundant and 
striking in the parts which have been preserved least 
chang^ from the Old l,atin, the Apocrypha, the 
Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. Generally it may 
1)6 said that the Scriptural idioms of our com- 
mon language have come to us mainly through 
the Latin ; and in a wider view the Vulgate is the 
connecting link between classical and modem 
languages. It contains elements which belong to 
the earliest stage of LaAin, and exhibits (if often in 
a rude form) the flexibility of the popular dialect. 
On the other hand, it has furnished the source and 
the model for a large portion of current Latin deriv- 
atives. Within a more limited range, the au- 
thority of the Latin Versions is undeniable, though 
its extent is rarely realised. The vast power which 
they have had in determining the theological terms 
of Western Christendom can hai-dly be overrated. 
By far the greater part of the current doctrinal 
temiinology is based on the Vulgate, and, as far 
as cai^be ascertained, was originated in the Latin 
Version, Predestination^ justification^ supei*eroga* 
tion (supererogo), sanctification, salvation, medi^ 
ator, regeneration, revelation, visitation (met,), 
propitiation, fii€l appear in the Old Vulgate. 
Grace, red^ption, election, reconciliation, satis- 
faction, inspiration, scripture, were devoted there 
to a new and holy use. Sacrament {pvorjipiov) 
and communion are ftom the same source; and 
though baptisfn is Greek, it comes to us from the 
Latin. It wouW be easy to extend the list by the 
addition of ofdera, penance, congreaation, priest. 
But it can be seen fibm the forms already brought 
forwai-d that the Latin Versions have left ftieir mark 
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both upon their language and upon our thoughts ; 
and il‘ the right metliod of controvei-sy is based 
upon a dear historical peix^ption of the force of 
words, it is evident that the study of the Vulgate, 
however much neglected, can never be neglected 
with impunity. It was the Vei-sion which alone 
they knew who handed down to th% Reformet*s the 
rich stores of mediaeval wisdom ; thi Version with 
which the greatest of the Refoi*mers were most 
familiar, and from which they had drawn their 
earliest knowledge of Divine truth. 

Vulture. The rendering in A. V. of the Heb. 
dddh, daQydJi^ and also in job xxviii. 7, of ayydh. 
There seems no doubt but that the A. V. trans* 
lation is inoonaect, and that the oidginal words refer 
to some of the smaller species of raptorial birds, as 
kites or buzzaixls. Dc^ydh is evidently synony- 
mous with Arab. Kdayah^ the vemacular for the 
“ kite ** in North Afiica, and without tbe epithet 
“ red *' for the black kite e.specially. The Samaritan 
and all other Eastern Veisions agree in rendeiing it 
“ kite.*’ Ay yah is yet mora certainly referable to 
this biid, which in other passages it is taken to 
icpreselftt. 'fhere are two very different sjiecies of 
bird comprised under the English tei*m vulture : 
the griffon {gyps fulvus, Sav.), Arab, nesser, Heb. 
nesher\ invariably rendered “eagle** by A. V.; 
and the perenopter, or Egyptian vulture {Neophron 
perempterasy Sav.), Arab, rakhrm ; Heb. rdcMm ; 
i-endered “ gier-eagle ** by A. V. I’he identity of 
the Hebrew and Arabic terms in these ciises can 
sciucely be questioned. However degrading the 
substitution of the ignoble vulture tor the royal 
eagle may at first sight appear in many passages, 
it must be borne in mind that*the griflbn is in all 
its movements and characteris^cs a male.^ic and 
royal biid, thfe largest and most •powerful which is 
seen on the wing in ^ale.stin€, and far surjmssiij^ 
the eagle in size and |k)wer. Its only rival iii 
these i'esj)ect8 is the Bearded Vulture or l«'iminer- 
geyer. If we tfike the Heb. ayyah to refer to the 
rad kite (miVutw regalisy Teinm.), and dayijdh to the 
black kite (mtVuws ater, Temm.), we shall find the 
* piercing sight of the former referre<i to by Job (xxviii. 
7), and the gregarious habits of the latter by Isaiah 
(xxxiv. 15), Both species are inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, the red kite being filund all over the counti-y, 
as formerly in England, but nowhere in great num- 
bers, generally soaring at a great height over the 
plains, and apparently leaving the country in 
winter. The black kite, which is so iinraeroiis 
everywhere as to be gregarious, may be seen at 
all times of tlie year, hovering over the villages and 
the outskirts of towns, on the look-out for oilal and 
garbage, which are its favouj’ite food. There are 
three sj>ecies of vulture known to inhabit Palestine : 
— 1. The I^mmergeyer {Gypaetos barbatua, Cuv,), 
which is rare everywhere, and oulv found m deso- 
late mountain regions. 2. The griffon {Gyps 
fulvus, Sav.), mentioned above, remarkable for its 
power of vision and the great height at which it 
soars. Mr. Tristram observe^this bird uiiiveisalJy 
distributed in all the mountainous and rocky dis- 
tricts of Palestine, and especially abundant in the 
south-east. Its fevourite breeding-places are be- 
tween Jerusalem and Jericho, and all round the 
Dead Sea. The third species is the Egyptian vul- j 
ture {Neophron percncpterus,*Sa,y.X often called i 
Phaiuoh*8 hen, observed in Palestine by Hassel- | 
quist and all subsequerA traveUera, and very ' 
&umei-ous everywhere* , 
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Wag 60 . The earlidbt mention of wages is of a 
recorajpence not in money but in kind, to ,&cob from 
Laban (Gen. xxix, 15, 20, xxx, 28, xxxi. 7, 8, 41), 
111 Egypt, money payments by way of wages were 
in use, but the teims cannot now be asceilalned 
(Ex. ii. 9). The only mention />f the rate of wages 
in Scripture is found in the paiable of the houte<> 
holder and the vineyard (Matt* xx. 2), where the 
labourer's wages are set at oi^jdenarius per day, 
probably = 7fd., a rate which agrees with Tobit v. 
14, where a drachma is nfentioned as the rate per 
day, a sum which may be fairly taken as equivalent 
to the denarius, and to the usual pay of a soldier 
(ten asses per diem) in the later da 5'8 of the Homan 
republic (Tac, Ann, i. 17 ; Polyb. vi, 89), In 
earlier times it is probable that the rate was lower. 
But it is likely that J.''!.'oug!rs, and also soldiei's, 
were supplied with provisions. *J’he law was very 
strict in requiring daily payment oi‘ wages (Lev, xix. 
13; Deut. xxiv. 14, 15). The employer who 
refused to give Ids labourers sufficient victuals is 
censuied (Job xxiv. 11), and the iniquity of with- 
holding wages is denounced (Jer. xxii. 13; Mai. iii. 
5 ; James v. 4). ^ 

Waggon. [Cart and Cjiakiot.] The Oriental 
waggon or anibah is a vehicle compo.‘<etl of two 
or three planks fixed on two solid circular blocks of 
wood, fioin two to five feet in diameter, which 
serve as wheels. To the floor are sometimes 
att-ached wings, which splay outwai ds like the sides 
of a wheelbarrow. For the conveyance of pos- 
sengera, mattresses or clothes are laid in the bottom, 
and the vehicle is drawn by Biifialoes or oxen. 
The covered waggons for conveying the materials 
of the tabernacle were probably constructed on 
Egyptian models. 

Walls. Only a llw points need be noticed in 
addition to what has been SKid el>cwherc^ on wall- 
construction, whether in brick, btone, or wood. 
[Bricks ; Han ihcra ft ; Mortkr.] 1 . The prac- 
tice common in Palestire of carrying foundations 
down to the solid rock, as in the case of the Temple, 
and in the pieseut day with structures intended to 
be permanent (Luke vi. 48). 2. A feature of 
some parts of Solomon's buildings, as describej by 
Josephus, corresponds remarkably to the method 
adopted at Nineveh of enciiisting or veneering a 
wall of brick or stone with slabs of a more costly 
material, as marble or alabaster. 3, Another use 
of walls in Palestine is to supjiort mountain-roads 
or terraces Ibnned on the sid^s of hills for purposes 
of cultivation. 4. The “patli of the vineyai-ds" 
(Num. xxii. 24) is a pathway through vineyaitls, 
with walls on each side. 

Wandering in tly Wildemesi. [Wix^der- 

NESS OF WaNDKUINO.] 

War. 'J'he most iriipirhint topic in connexion 
with war is the formation of tlie armyfnwhich is 
destine<] to carry it on. [Army*.] Before entering 
on a war of aggiession the Hebrews sought fw the 
Divine sanction by consulting cither the Urim and 
lliuqimim (Judg. i. 1, xx. 2, 27-8 ; 1 Snm.jiiv. 37, 
xxiii. 2, xxviii. 6, xxx. 8), or some acknowledged 
prophet (IK. xxii. fi ; 2 Chr. xviii. *5). Divine 
aid wA further sought in actual warfiu'e by bring- 
ing into the field the Ark of th^Coveiiant, which 
was the symbol of Jehovah HimMf (1 Saiii« it., 4* 
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18, xiv. 18). Formal proclamations of war were 
not interchanged between the belligerents. Before 
entering the enemy’s distilot spies were sent to 
ascertain the character of the country and the pre- 
parations of its inhaUtauts fdir resistance (Num. xiii. 
17 ; Josh. ii. 1 ; Judg. yii. 10; 1 Sam. xxvi. 4), 
When an engagement was imminent a sacrifice was 
offered (1 Sam. yii. 9, xiii. 9), and an inspiriting 
address deliyered either by the commander (2 Chr. 
XX. 20) or by a prie|t (Dent. xx. 2^. Then followed 
the battle-signal (1 Sam. xyJi. 52 ; Is. xiii. 13 , 
Jer. 1. 42 ; Kz. xxi. 22 ; AVn. i. 14). The combat 
assumed the foim pf a number of hand-to-hand 
contests. Hence the high yalue attached to fleetness 
of foot and sti'ength of Arm (2 Sam. i. 23, ii. 18 ; 
1 Chr. xii. 8). At the same time various strategic 
devices were practised, such as the ambuscade (Josh, 
viii. 2, 12 ; Judg.xx. 36), surprise (Judg. vii. 16), 
ol* circumvention (2 Sam. v. 23). Another mode 
of settling the dispute was by the selection of 
champions (1 Sam. x^ii. ; 2 Sam. ii. 14). wh» 
were spurred on to exertion by the offer of high 
reward (1 Sam. xvii. 25. xviii. 25 ; 2 Sam. xviii. 
11 ; 1 Chr. xi. 6). The contest having been decided, 
the conqueroi-s were recalled from the pursuit by 
the sound of a trumpet (2 Sam. ii. 28, xviii. 16, 
XX. 22). The siege of a town or forti'ess was con- 
ducted in th^following manner : — A line of circum- 
vnllation was drawn round the place (Ez. iv. 2 ; 
IVlio. V. 1), constructe<l out of the trees found in the 
neighbourhood (Deut. xx. 20). together with earth 
and any other materials at hand. This line not 
only cut off the besieged from the surrounding 
country, but also served as a bise of opemtions for 
the besiegers. The next step was to throw out from 
tliis line one or more “ mounts ” or ** banks ” in 
the direction of iht; city (2 Sam. xx. 15; 2 K. xix. 
ii‘2 ; fs. xxxvii. 33), which was gradually inci’eased 
in height until it was about half as high as the city 
wall. On this mound or bank towers wem erected 
(2 K. XXV. 1 ; Jer. Hi. 4; Ez*. iv. 2, xvii. 17, xxi. 
22, xxvi. 8), whence tl*j slingem and archers might 
attack with eflect Battering-rams (Kz. iv. 2, xxi. 
22) were brought up to the walls by means of the 
bank, and scaling-ladders anight also be placed on 
it. The treatmwit of the conquered was extremely 
severe in ancient times. The bodies of the soldiers 
killed in action were plundered (1 Sam. xxxi. 8 ; 2 
Macc. viii. 27) : the survivors were either killed in 
some savage manner (Judg. ix. 45; 2 Sam. xii. 
31 ; 2 Chr. xxv. 12), mutilated (Judg. i. 6 ; 1 
Sam. xi, 2), or carried into captivity (Num. xxxi. 
26 ; Deut. xx. 14). Sometimes the bulk of the 
population of the concjuei’ed country was removed 
to a distant locality. ' The Mosaic law mitigated to 
a certain extent the severity of the ancient usages 
towards the conquered. The conquerors celebrated 
their success by the erection of monumental stones 
(1 Sam. vii. 12 ; 2 Sam. viiL 13), by hanging up 
troph:?s in their public buildings (1 Sam. xxi. 9, 
ixxi. 10 ; 2 K. xi. 10), and by triumphal songs 
and dan«A» in which the whole population took 
part (Ex. XV. 1-21 •, Judg. v. ; 1 Sam. xviii. 6-8 ; 

2 Sam. xxii, ; Jud. xvi. 2-17 ; 1 Macc. iv. 24). 

Washing the Hands and Feet As knives and 
forks wsie dispensed with in eating, it was a}>sol- 
utely necessary that the hand, which was thrust 
into the common dish, should be scrupulously clean ; 
and again, as sandals were ineflectual against the 
dust and heat of ^n Eastern climate, wiping the 
tt!et.oa entering arouse was an act both of respect 
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to the company and of refixxihment to the traveller. 
The former of these usages was transformed by the 
Pharisees of the New Testament age into a matter 
of ritual obseiTaiioe (Mark vii. 3), and special rules 
were laid down as to the times and manner of its 
performance. Washing the feet did not rise to the 
dignity of a ritnal observance, except in connexion 
with the servidts of the sanctuaiy (Ex. xxx. 19, 21). 
It held a high place, however, among the rites of 
hospitality. Immediately that a guest presented 
himself at the tent-door, it was usual to offer the 
necessary matei'ials for washing the feet (Gen. xviii. 
4, xix. 2. xxiv. 32, xliii. 24 ; Judg. xix. 21). It 
was a yet more complimentary act, betokening 
equally humility and affection, if the host actually 
performed the olHce for his guest (1 Sam. xxv. 41 ; 
Luke vii. 38, 44 ; Joft;n xiiK 6-14 ; 1 Tim. v. 10), 
Such a token of hospitality is still oc^ionally ex- 
hibited in the East. 

Watohes of Night. The Jews, like the Greeks 
and Romans, divided the night into militai*y watches 
instead of hours, each wat<^ representing the period 
for which sentinels or pickets remained on duty. 
The proper Jewish reckoning recognised onlf three 
such watches, entitled the flrst or “ beginning of 
the watches” (Lam. ii. 19), the middle watch 
(Judg. vii. 19), and the morning watch (Ex, xiv, 
24; 1 Sam. xi. 11). These would last respectively 
from sunset to 10 p.m. ; fiom 10 P.M. to 2 A.M. ; 
and from 2 A.M. to sunrise. Subsequently to the 
establishment of the Roman supremacy, the number 
of watches was increased to four, which were de- 
scribed eithei* according to their numerical order, as 
in the case of the “ fourth watth ” (Matt, xiv, 25)^ 
or by the terms “ ^even, midnight, cock-crowing, 
and morning ” (Mjwk xiii. 35). These teiTnkiated 
respectively at 9 F.M., midnight, 3 'A.M., and 6 
A.M. 

*Water of Jealousy. (Num. v. 11-31). The 

ritual presciibed consisted in the husband’s bringing 
the woman before the priest, and the essential part 
of it is unquestionably the oath, to which the 

water” was subsidiary, symbolical, and mini- 
stei-ial. With her he was to bring the tenth part 
of an ephah of barley-meal as an offering. Per- 
hap the whole is to be regarded from a judicial 
point of view, and this “ offering” iu the light of 
a court-fee. God Himself was solemnly invoked to 
judge, and His presence recognised by throwing a 
handful of the barley-meal on the blazing altar in 
the course of the rite. In the firat instance, how- 
ever, the priest “ set her before the hol'd ” with 
the offering in her hand. As she stood holding the 
offering, so the priest stood holding an earthen vessel 
of holy water mixed with the dust from the floor of 
the sanctuary, and declaring her free flora all evil 
consequences if innocent, solemnly devoted her in 
the name ff Jehovah to be “ a ciii-se and an oath 
among her people,” if guilty, further describing the 
exact consequences ascribed to the operation of the 
water in the “ members *’ which she had “ yielded 
ns sewants to unclUnness” (vers. 21, 22, 27; 
comp. Rom. vi. 19). He then ** wit^te these curses 
In a book, and blotted them out with the bitter 
water,” aud having thrown, probably at this stage 
of the proceeflings, the handful of meal on the altar, 

^ caus^ the woman to drink ” the potion thus 
drugged, she moreover answering to the nvoids of his 
Imprecation, **Amen, Amen.’' Josephus adds, if 
the suspicion was unfoflhded, she obtained con* 
cept'on.rif true, ^ she died infamously. It may be 
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lupMsed that a husbaud would not be forwaiti to 
publish his suspicions of his own injury, unless 
there were symptoms of apparent conception, and a 
risk of a child by another being presented to him as 
his own. In this case the woman's natural appie- 
hensions regai’ding her own gestation would opemte 
very strongly to make her shrink fram the potion, 
if guilty. The custom of such an ordful was prob- 
ably traditional in Moses' time, and by fencing it 
round with the wholesome awe inspired by the 
solemnity of the prescribed ritual, the lawgiver 
would deprive it to a great extent of its bai'bai'ous 
tendency. 

Water of Separation. [Purification.] 

Wave-offering. This rite, together with that 
of “ heaving ” or “ raising ^ the offering, was an 
inseparable accompanime#t of 4 »eace-offerings. In 
such the right shoulder, considered the choicest 
part of the victim, was to be “heaved," and 
viewed as holy to the Lord, only eaten therefore 
by the priest ; the breast was to be “ waved," 
and eaten by the worshipper. On the second 
day of the Passover a sheaf of corn, in the 
green erA*, was to bte waved, accompanied by the 
sacrifice of an unblemished lamb of the first year, 
from the performance of which ceremony the days 
till Pentecost weie to be counted. When that feast 
arrived, two loaves, the first-fruits of the ripe com, 
were to be oftered with a burnb-offering, a sin-offer- 
ing, and two lamhs of the fii*st year for a peace- 
offering. 'I'hese likewise were to be waved. The 
Scriptural notices of these rites are to be found in 
Ex. xxix. 24, 28 ; Lev. vii. 30, 34, viii. 27, ix, 21, 
X. 14, 15, xxiii. 10, 15, 20; Num. vi. 20, xviii. 
11, 18, 26-29, &c. It leems •hot quite certain 
from Flxv xxix. 20, 27. whether ^he waving was 
perfoi-med by the priest or by the Avorehipper with 
the former’s assistance^, The Rabbinical tradition 
represents it as done by the worshipper, the priest 
supporting his hands from below. In conjecturing 
the meaning of this rite, regard must be had, in the 
first instance, to the kind of sacrifice to which it 
belonged. It was the accompaniment of peace- 
ofthrings. These not only, like the other sacrifices, 
acknowledged God’s greatness and His right over 
the creature, but they witnessed to a ratified coven- 
ant, an established commiinioii between God and 
man. The Rabbis explain the heaving of the 
shoulder as an acknowledgment that God has His 
throne in the heaven, the waving of the breast that 
He is present in every quarter of the earth. 

Way. This word has now in ordinary parlance 
so entirely forsaken its original sense, and is so 
uniformly employed in the secondaiy or metaphor- 
ical sense of a “ custom " or “ manner,” that it is 
difficult to remember that in the Bible it most 
frequently signifies an actual road or ti*ack. Our 
translators have employed it as the equivalei^ of no 
less than eighteen distinct Hebrew terms. But the 
term which most frequently occurs, and in the 
majority of cases signifies an actual road, is derec, 
connected with the German and the English 

tread.” It may be truly said that there is hardly 
a single passage in which this word occurs which . 
would not be made clearor and more real if “ road 
to ” were substituted for “ way of.” There is one 
use of both dereo and 6Us which must not be 
passed over, viz. in the sense of a«religioas coarse. , 
In the Old Test, this occurs but rarely, perhaps 
twice: namely in Amos viii. 14, and Ps. cxxxix. 24. 
But in the Acts of the Apostles 696$, ** the way,” 
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•* the road,” is the i-eceived, almost technical, teini 
for the new religion which Paul first resfetea and 
afterwards supported. • 

WeapoiiB. [Arms.! 

Weasel (choled) occurs onlf^ in Lev. xi. 29, in 
the list of unclean animals. Accoixiing to the old 
versions and the Talmud, the Heb, chdkd denotes 
** a weasel but if the woi*d is identical with the 
Arabic child and the Syriac chuldo there is no 
doubt that ** a mole " is the •animal indicated. 
Moles are common enough in Palestine. It is not 
improbable that both the Tdtpa europaea and the 
7*. caeca, the blind mole of whioh^Aristotle speaks, 
occur there, though we have no definite information 
on this point. * 

Weaving. The art of weaving appears to be 
coeval with the first dawning of civilization. In 
what countiy, or by whom it was invented, we 
know not; but we find it practised with great 
skill by the Egyptians at a very early period. The 
“ vestures of fine linen ” stfch as Joseph wore 
(Gen. xli. 42) were the product of Egyptian looms, 
and their quality, as attested by existing specimens, 
is pronounced to be not inferior, to the finest 
cambric of modern times. The Israelites were 
probably acquainted with the pi'ocess beforo their 
sojourn in Egypt; but it was iindoubtsdly there 
that they attained the proficiency whkrh enabled 
them to execute the hangings of the Tabernacle 
(Ex. XXXV. 36 ; 1 Chr. iv. 21), and other artistic 
textures. At a later period the Egyptians were 
still famed for their manufactures of “fine” (t. e. 
hackled) fiax and of ckdri, midered in the A. V, 
“networks,” but move probably a white material 
cither of linen or cotton (Is. xix. 9 ; Ez. zxvii. 7). 
The character of the loom and the process of weav- 
ing can only be inferred from incidental notices. The 
Egyptian loom was usually upright, and the weaver 
stood at his work. The cloth was fixed sometimes 
at the top, sometimes a^ the bottom. The modern 
Arabs use a procumbent loom, raised above the 
ground by short legs. The iffible does not notice 
the loom itself, but speaks of the beam to which the 
warp was attached (1 Sara. xvii. 7 ; 2 Sam. zxi. 
19) ; and of the pin to wtii^h the cloth was fixed, 
and on which it was rolled (Judg. xvi. 14). Wc 
hare also notice of the shuttle, which is described 
by a term significant of the act of weaving (Job 
vii. 6) ; the thrum or threads which attached the 
web to the beam (Is. xxxviii. 12, rfuirgin); and 
the web itself (Judg. xvi. 14 ; A, V, “ beam ”). 
Whether tiie two terms in Lev. xfi'i. 48, lendered 
*♦ waip ” and “ woof," really mean these, admits of 
doubt. . The textures ptoduced by the Jewish 
weavers were very various. The coaiver kinds, 
such as tent-cloth, sackcloth, and the “hairy 
garments” of the poor were made of goat’s oi 
camel’s hair (Ex. xxvi. 7 ; Matt, iii. 4). Wool 
was extensively used foi;^ ordinary clothing (Lev. 
xiii. 47; Prov.-xxvii. 26, xxxi. 13 ; Ez. zxvii. 18), 
while for finer work flax was used, varyhig in 
quality, and pitiducing the diffei'ent textufix de- 
scribed in the Bible ns “ linen " an^ “ fine linen.’' 
The mixture of wool and flax in cloth intended for 
a garment was interdicted (Lev. xix. 19; Deut. 
xxii, tl« • ^ 

Wedmg. [Marriage.] 

Week. Whatever conttx>versie8 exist respecthig 
the origin m the week, there can be none about the 
^eat antiquity, on particular oeoeii^s at least, 
among the Shemitic races, of measunng time by 
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peiiod of seven days (Gen» vin. 10, xxix. 27) 
The^ngin of this division of time is a matter which 
has given«birih to much speculation. Its antiquity 
is so great, its observance so wide-spread, a^ it 
occupies so important a plice in sacred things, that 
it has been very generally thrown back as far as the 
cieation of man. The week and the Sabbath are, 
if this be so, as old as man himself. A purely 
theclogical ground is thus established for the week 
and for the sacredpess of the number seven. They 
who embrace this view support it by a reference to 
the six days’ creation and the Divine rest on the 
seventh* Ist. Tl^t the week rests on a theolog- 
ical ground may be cheerfully acknowledged by 
both sides; but nothfhg is deteimined by such 
acknowledgment as to the original cause of adopt- 
ing this division of time. Whether the week gave 
its sacredness to the number seven, or whether the 
ascendancy of that number helped to detei mine the 
dimensions of the week, it is impossible to say. 
2ndly. Tlie prevalei¥:e of the weekly division jvas 
indeed very great, but a nearer approach to nuiveia- 
ality is required to render it an argument for the 
view in aid of which it is appealed to. It was 
adopted by all *the Shemitic races, and. in the later 
jieriod of their histoiy at lejist, by the Egyptians. 
On tlie other hand, there is no reason for thinking 
the week |[nown till a late period either to Greeks 
or Romans. 3rdly. So far from the week being a 
<li vision of time without ground in nature, there 
was much to recommend its adoption. Where the 
days were named from planetary deities, as among 
first the Assyrians and Ohaldees, and then the 
Egyptians, theie of coui’se each period of seven days 
would constitute a whole, and that whole might 
come to be lecognised by nations that disregarded 
or I ejected the* practice which had shaped and 
determined it. But further, the week is a njost 
uaturnl and nearly an exact quadri partition of the 
month, so that the quarters of the moon may easily 
have suggested it. In Ex5dus of course the week 
comes into very dktinct manifestation. Two of 
the great feasts — the Passover and the Feast of 
Tabernacles — are prolonged for seven days after 
that of their initiation (Exod. xii. 15*20, &c.). 
The division by seven was expanded so as to make 
the seventh mouth and the seventh year Sabbatical. 
In the N, T. we of course find such clear recogni- 
tion of and familial ity with the week as needs 
scarcely be dwelt on. The Christian Church, from 
the very first, was familiar with the week. St. 
Paul’s language (1 Cor. xvi. 2) shows this. We 
cannot conclude from it that such a division of time 
was observed by the inhabitants of Corinth gener- 
ally ; for they to whom he was writing, though 
doubtless the majority of them were Gentiles, yet 
knew the Lord’s Day, and most probably the 
Jewish Sabbath. But though we can infer no 
more than this from the place in question, it is 
clear that if not by this time, yet very soon after, 
the whole Roman world had adopted the hebdo- 
roaikk division. Dion Cassius represents it as 
coming from Egypt. 

Weeks, Feast of. [Pentecost.] 

Weijgkts and Measures. L WEIGHTS.— 
Tfiimodudiion, — The general principle of the present 
inquiry is to give the evidence of the mdbuments 
the preference on all doubtful points. Besides this 
general principle, it will be necessary lo bear in 
mind the following postulates;— >1, All ancient 
.Greek systeft of weight were derived, either 
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directly or indirectly, from an Eastern source. 2. 
All the older systems of ancient Greece and Peraia, 
the Aeginetan, the Attic, the Babylonian, and the 
Euboi'e, are divisible either by 6000, or by 3600. 
3. The 6000th or 3600th part .of the talent is a 
divisor of all higher weights and coins, and a mul- 
tiple of all lo^er weights and coins, except its two- 
thirds, 4, Coins are always somewhat below the 
standard weight. 5. The statements of ancient 
writeia as to the relation of dilfei-ent systems are 
to be taken either as indicating original or current 
relation. 6. The statements of ancient writers arc 
to be taken in their seemingly-obvious sense, or dis- 
carded altogether as incorrect or unintelligible. 7. 
When a certain number of drachms or other deno- 
nainations of one metal arc said to conespond to a 
certain number of ^rachfis or other denominations 
of another metol, it must not be assumed that the 
system is the same in both cases.— L Early Greek 
talents . — Three principal systems were used by the 
Greeks before the time of Alexander, those of the 
Aeginetan, the Attic, and the Euboic talents. 1. 
The Aeginetan talent is stated to have contained 60 
minae, and 6000 drachms. Its drachm wars heavier 
than the Attic, by which, when unqualified, wc 
mean the drachm of the full monetary standard, 
weighing about 67*5 grains Troy. Pollux states that 
it contained 10,000 Attic drachms and 100 Attic 
minae. The silver coins of Acgina, however, and of 
many ancient Greek cities, follow a lower standard, 
of which the drachm has an average ma-ximum 
weight of about 96 gi*s. The diaclim obhiincd from 
the silver coins of Aegina has very nearly the weight, 
92*3 grs. The coins of Athens give a standard, 67*5 
grs. for the Solou’an drachm. An examination of 
Mr. Burgon’s weights from Athens, in the British 
Museum, has, hpwever, induced us, to infer a higher 
standard in both cases. From the coiTect relation 
of the weights of the two minae given above, we 
may compute the drachms of the two talents at 
about 99*8 and 71*7 grs. We thus obtain the 
following principal standards of the Aeginetan 
weight, a. The Macedonian talent, or Aeginetan 
of the writcre, weighing about 660,000 grs., con- 
taining 60 minae and 6000 drachms. 6. The 
(’ommercial talent of Athens, used for the coins of 
Aegina, weighing, as a gionetary talent, never more 
than about 576,000 grs., reduced from a weight 
talent of about 598,800, and divided into the same 
principal parts as the preceding. 2, The Attic 
talent, when simply thus designated, is the standard 
weight introduced hy Solon, which stood to the 
older or Commercial talent in the relation of 1 00 to 
138|, Its average maximum weight, as derived 
from the coins of Athens and the evidence of 
ancient writers, gives a drachm of about 67*5 grs. ; 
but Mr. Burgon’s weights enable us to raise this 
sum 71*7. It appears that the Attic talent 
weighed about 430,260 grs. by the weights, and 
that the coins give a talent of about 405,000 grs. 
3. The Euboic talent, though used in Greece, is 
ajso said to have^n used in Persia, and there can 
be no doubt of its Eastern origin.— II. Foreiyn 
talents of the same period , — Two foreign systems 
of the same period, besides the Hebrew, aie men- 
tioned by ancient writers, the Babylonian talent 
and the Euboic, which Herodotus relates to have 
been used by th^ Peraians of his time respectively 
for the weighing of their silver and gold paid in 
tribute. 1. The Bfbylouian talent may be deter- 
mined from existing weights found by Mr. Layaitl 
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at Nincvoh. The weights represent a double 
system, of which the heavier talent contained two 
of the lighter talents. The heavier talent contained 
dO manelis. Tlie maneh was divided into thirtieths 
mid sixtieths. The lighter talent contained 60 
inanehs. According to Dr. Hincks, the maneh of 
the lighter talent was divided int^ sixtieths, and 
those again into tliirtieths. The Mlowiug table 
exhibits our results. 


Heavier Talent, Grs. troy. 

Maneh 266*4 

‘•i g\j Maneh 532*8 

60 30 Maneh 15,984. 

3600 1800 60 Talent 959,040 

Lig liter Talent, 

u'(5 Bn ^hineh # ^ 4*44 

30 gij Maneh 1.33*2 

1800 60 Maneh 7,992 

108000 3600 60 Talent 479,520 


Certain low subdivisions of the lighter fcdent may 
be deteimined from smaller .weights, in the British 
Museimi, from Babylonia or Assyria, not found 
with those last described. Herodotus speaks of the 
Babylonian talent as not greatly exceeding the 
lOuboic, which has been computed to be equivalent 
to the Commercial Attic, Imt more reasonably as 
nearly the same as the ordinary Attic. Pollux 
makes the Babylonian talent equal to 7000 Attic 
drachms. We may therefore suppose that the 
lighter talent was generally, if not universally, in 
Use in the time ol‘ the Persian coins, Herodotus 
relates that the king of Persia received the silver 
tiibute of the satiapfes accord^g to the Bahylonifin 
talent, but the gold, according to the Kuboic. We 
may therefore infer that the silver coinage of the Per- 
sian monarchy was then adjusted to the former, the 
gold coinage to the Utter, if there was a coinage Jn 
both metals so early, * The larger uilver coins of 
the Persian monarchy, and those of the satraps, arc 
of the following denominations and weights ! 

Grs. troy. 

Piece of thi^ee sigli .... 253 * 5 

Piece of two sigli ,.,.169 

Siglos ....... 84*5 

'rhe only denomination fif which we know the name 
is the siglos, which, as having the same type as the 
I )aric, appeal .s to ^ the olde-st Persian silver coin. 
It is the ninetieth jiait of tlie maneh of the lighter 
talent, and the 5400th of that talent. 2, The 
KuWic tnlent, though bearing a Greek name, is 
rightly held to have been originally an Eastern 
system. As it was used to weigh the gold sent as 
tribute to the king of Persia, we may infer that it 
was the standard of the Persian gold money ; and 
it is reasonable to suppose that the coinage of 
Euboea, was upon Its standard. The pi^poition of 
the Eubolc talent to the Babylonian was probably 
as 60 to 72, or 5 to 6. Taking the Babylonian 
maneh at 7992 ijrs. we obtain 399,600 for the 
Kubo’ic talent. The princl|kil, if not thei,only, 
Persian gold coin is tlie Daric, weighing about 129 
grs. This was the standard coin, according to 
which the silver money was iidjusted. Its double 
in ae'tual weight is found in the silver coinage, but 
ts equivalent is wanting, as though for the sake of 
distinction. The double is ethe thirtieth of the 
maneh of the lighter or monetary Babylonian 
talent, of which the Darii^is the sixtieth, the latter 
being, in our opinion, a known division. The 


Daric was thus the 3600th pari of the Babylonian 
talent.* dt is nowhere stated how the Eubo'ic^talent 
was divided, but if we suppose it to have contained 
50 minae, then the Dario would have been the 
sixtieth of the mina, bift if lOQiminae^ the thirtietlu 
In any case it would have been the 3000th pai't of 
the talent. The coinage of Euboea has hitherto been 
the great obstacle to the discovery of the Eubolc 
talent. For the piesent we speak only of the silver 
coins. The coins give the tbllojving denominations. 


Coins op Euboea. 

Coins op Athens, 

Highest 

Assumed true 

• Assumed true 

weight. 

weight. 

258 

• weight 

Tetvadrachm 270 

121 

85 

129 • 

86 

Didrachm 135 

63 

64*5 

Drachm 67 * 5 

43 

43 

Tetrobolon 45 


It will be perceived that though the weights of 
denominations, except the third in the Eubolo 
list, are vei-y near the Attid^ the system of division 
is evidently diOerent. The third Eubolc denomina- 
tion is identical with the Persian siglos, and indic- 
ates the Persian origin of the system. The sei'ond 
piece is, however, identical with the Daric, The 
relation of the Persian and Greek systems may be 
thiKs stated : 


Persian silver, Persian Kold, Greelf Eubolo. 


Babylonian. 

Eubulc. 

Actual weight. 

Assumed. 

253*5 


258 

169 

129 

121 

129 

84*5 


85 

86 



63 

64*5 



43 

43 


3. Tlie talents of Egypt have*hitherto formed a 
most unsatisfactory subject. The gold and silver 
coins of the Ptolemies follow the same standaid m 
the silver coins of the kings of Maoedon to Philip 
II. inclusive, whirR are on the full Aeginetan 
weight. The copper coin* have been thought to 
follow the same standard, but this is an error. The 
difficulty of explaining the statements of ancient 
writers as to the Egyptian, Alexandrian, or Ptole- 
maic talent or talents, probably arises fiom the use 
of two systems which could be easily confounded, at 
least in their lower divisions. 4, 1 he Carthaginian 
talent may not be as old as the period bi'fore 
Alexander, to which we limit our inquiry, yet it 
readies .so nearly to that period that it cannot be 
here omitted. Thase silver coins of the Oaj'tliagi- 
nians which do not follow the Attic standard seem 
to be struck upon the standard of the Persian coins, 
the Babyhmian talent.— 111. The Hebrew talent or 
talents and divisions, 1 . • A talent of silver is 
mentioned in Exodus, which contained 3000 shekels, 
distinguished as ** the holy shekel,” or ** shekel of 
the sanctuary.'' 2, A gold maneh is spoken ot\ 
and, in a parallel passage, shekels are mentioned, 
three manehs being represented by 300 shekels, a 
maneh therefore containing 100 bheke]ih»of gold. 
3. Josephus states that the Hsbrew talent of gold 
contained 100 minae {Ant, iii. 6, §7). 4. Jo- 

sephus states that the Hebrew* mina of gold was 
equal to two librae and a half (Ani xiv,p7, §1). 
Taking the Homan pound ht 5050 grs., tlie maneh 
of gold would weigh about 12,625 grs, 5. Epi- 
phanfls estimates the Hebrew talent at 125 Ho» 
man pounds, which, at the vdue given above; 
ai'e etpinl to about 631,250 gflr. 6. A difiicult 
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fNissage in Ezekiel seems to speak of a maneh of 50 
or 60«hekels (xlv. 12). 7. Josef^us makes the gold 
shekel a Daric {Ant, iii. § 10). From these data 
it may be reasonably infen^, (1.) that the Hebrew 
gold talent containeB 100 flbanehs, each of which 
again contained 100 shekels of gold, and, basing 
the calculation on the stated value of the maneh, 
weighed about 1,262,500 grs. or, basing the calcul- 
ation on the correspondence of the gold shekel to 
the Daric, weighed ,about 1,290,000 grs. (129 X 
IQO X 100), the latter being probably nearer the 
ti’ue value, and (2.) that the silver talent contained 
8000 shekels, andti^ probably the talent spoken of 
by Ejpiphanius as equal to 125 Roman pounds, or 
631,250 grs. which wodld give a shekel of 210*4 
gra. Let us now examine the Jewish coins. 1. 
The shekels and half-shekels of silver, if we take an 
average of the heavier specimens of the Maccabaean 
issue, give the weight of the former as about 220 
grs. A talent of 3000 such shekels would weigh 
about 660,000 grs. Tdiis result agrees very nearly 
with the weight of the talent given by Epiphanius. 
2. The copper coins are generally without any in- 
dications of value. The two heaviest denominations 
of the Maccabaedh issue, however, bear the names 
‘‘half” and “quarter.” In the following scheme 
they are compared with the silver coins. 

CoppEwrCoiNS. Silver Coins. 

Average Supposed Average Supposed 

weight. weight weight weight 

Half . 285*4 250 Shekel . . 220 Id. 
Quarter 132*0 125 Half shekel 110 Id. 
(Sixth). 81*8 83*3 [Third] . 73*3 

Our theory of the Hebrew coinage wouhl be as 
follows; — Gold. . .Shekel or Daric (foieign) 129 
grs. Silver. .She^^el 220, Half-shekel 110. Cop- 
per . Half (-.shekel) 264, Quarter (-shekel) 132, 
(Sixth-shekel) 88. VVe can now consider the 
weights. The gold talent contained 100 manehs, 
and 10,000 shekels. The sili er talent contained 1 


3000 shekels, 6000 hekas, and 60,000 gerahs. 
The copper talent prob^ly contained 1500 shekels. 
The “ holy shekel,” or “ shekel of the sanctuary,” 
is spoken of both of the gold (Ex. xxxviii. 24) and 
silver (25) talents of the tTme of the Exodus. We 
also re^ of “ the king’s weight ” (2 Sara, xiv, 26). 
But thei'e’ i.s no reason for supposing diffei*ent 
systems to be meant. The signirications of the 
names of the Hebrew weights must be here stated. 
The mlent cicedr means “a circle,” or “globe,” 
probably “an aggregate sum,” The shekel signiBes 
simply “ a weight.’' The l)eka or half-shekel, signi- 
fie.s “ a division,” or “ half.” The “ quarter shekel ” 
is once mentioned (I Sam. ix. 8), The gerah’ sig- 
nifies “a grain,” or “bean.”— IV. The history and 
relatims of the principai ancient talents , — The 
inquiry must be prefaced by a list of the talents 


A. Eastern Talents. 

Hebrew g'kld . I,320,0e0 Hebrew silver . . 660,000 
Babylontan (.11- ^^9.040 ‘“"y } «».»*<> 

Egyptian . . MO, 000 

^ Persian gold . , . 399,600 
Hebrew copper ? .793,000? 


B. Greek Talente 

Aegln^bm f 

Attic CcHcnraerdal 

Attic Commercial, lowered . . • 
Attic Solonian, double .... 
Attic Solonian, ordinary .... 
Attic Solonian, loured .... 
Kabdc ..... 


660,000 

698,600 

668,900 

‘860?630 

430,360 

405,000 

387,000+ 


I 


We take the Hebrew to be the oldest system of 
weight. Apai*t from the^evidence ti’om its relation 
to the other systems, this may be almost proved by 
our finding it to obtain in Greece, in Phoenicia, and 
in Judaea, as the oldest Greek and Phoenician 
system, and as the Jewish system. Tlie Hebrew 
system had t\^ talents for ^e precious metals in 
the relation ota ; 1. The gold talent, apparently 
not used elsewhere, contained 100 manehs, each of 
which contained again 100 shekels, there being 
thus 10,000 of these units, weighing about 132 
grs. each, in the talent. The silver talent, also 
known as the Aegiiietan, contained 3000 shekels, 
weighing about 220 grs. each. One gold talent 
appeal's to have been equal to 24 of these. The 
yeason for making the talei^^t of gold twice that of 
silver was probably Aeroly for the sake of distinc- 
tion. The Babylonian talent, like the Hebrew, 
consisted of two systems, in the relation of 2 to 1, 
upon one stapdard. It appears to have been 
formed from the Hebrew by reducing the number 
of units from 10,000 to 7200. The system was 
altered by the maneh being raised so as to qpiitaiu 
1 20 instead of 100 units, and the talent lowered so 
as to contain 60 instead of lOO manehs. It is 
possible that this talent was originally of silver. 
The derivation, from the lighter Babylonian talent, 
of the Euboi'e talent, is easily ascertained. Their 
relation is that of 6 : 5. The Egyptian talent 
cannot be traced to any other. 1 he Hebrew 
copper talent is equally obscure. Perhaps it is the 
double of the Persian gold talent. 'Fhe Aeginetan 
talent was the same as the lesser or silver Hebrew 
tiilent. Its introduql^ion into Dreece was doubtless 
due to the Phoenicians. •The Attic Commercial 
was a degradation t of this talent, and was itself 
further degraded tef form the Attic Solonian. 

^II. measures. — T he most important topic to 
be discussed in connexion with the subject of the 
Hebrow measures is their relative and absolute value. 
Another topic, of secondary importance perhaps, 
but possessing an independent interest of its own, 
demands a few prefatory remarks, viz., the origin 
of these measures, and their relation to those of 
surrounding countries. We divide tlie Hebrew 
meiisures into two classes, aaxirding as they refer 
to length or capacity, and tsubdivide each of these 
classes into two, the former into measures of length 
and distance, the latter into liquid and dry mea- 
sures. 1. Measures of length. (1.) The denomi- 
nations referring to length were derive<l for 
most part from the arm luid hand. We may 

notice the following four as derived from this 
source ; — (a) The Etsba, or finger’s breadth, men- 
tioned only in Jer. hi. 21. (6) The tephach^ov 

hand breadth (Ex. xxv. 25; 1 K. vii. 26; 2 Chr. 
iv. 5), applied metaphorically to a shoi*t period of 
time in Pszxxxix. 5. (c) The zereth^ or span, th 
distance between the extremities of the thumb and 
the little finger in the extended hand (Ex. xxviii. 
16 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 4 ; Ez. xliii. 13), applied gener- 
ally to describe any ftnall measure in Is. xl. 12. 
((f) The ammdhf or cubit, the distance f^m the 
elbow to the extremity of the middle finger. This 
occurs very frequently in the Bible in relation to 
buildings. In addition to the above we may 
notice: — (e) The gSmed, lit. a ro<^ applied to 
Eglon's dirk (Judg. Ki. 16). Its length is uncer- 
tain, but it probably fell below the cubit, with 
which it is identified in tife A. V. (f) The kdneh, 
or reed, for measuring buildings on a large scale 
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(Es. xl 5-8, xli. 8, xlii. 16-19). Little informa- 
tion is furnished by the Bible itself as to the relat- 
ive or absolute* lengths desoiibed under the ab(rre 
terms. With the exception of the notice that the 
reed equals six cubits (Ex. xl. 5), we have no 
intimation .that the measures were combined in 
anything like a scale. The most iny>ortant con- 
clusion to be drawn fram the Biblical notices is, 
that the cubit, which may be regaided as the 
standard measure, was of varying length, and that, 
*n oixler to secure accuracy, it was necessary to 
define the kind of cubit intended, the result being 
that the other denominations, if combined in a 
scale, would vary in like ratio. Thus in Deut. iii. 
11, the cubit is specified to be ** after the cubit of 
a man;” in 2 Chr. iii. 3 “after the fii-st,” or 
rather “after the older nueasui^;’* and in Ez. xli. 
8, “a great cubit,** or literally “a cubit to the 
joint,*’ which is further defined in xl. 5, to be “ a 
cubit and an hand brealth.** These expressions in- 
volve one of the most knotty points of Hebrew 
archaeology, viz., the number and the i*espective 
lengths of the Scriptural cubits. That there was 
more tha\i one cubit, is clear ; but wliether there 
were three, or only two, is not so clear. It is 
generally conceded that the “ former ** or “ older ** 
measura of 2 Chr. iii. 3, was the Mosaic or legal 
cubit, and that the modern measure, the existence 
of which is implied in that designation was some- 
what larger. Further, the cubit “after the cubit 
of a man ” of Deut. iii. 11 , is held to be a common 
nieasLiie in cout<adisti notion to the Mosaic one, and 
to have fallen lielow tliis latter in point of length. 
In this rase, we should have three cubits— 'the 
common, the Mosaic; or oU^ measeire, and the new 
measuie. We turn to Ezekiel and find a distinction 
of another character, viz., a long an^ a short cubit. 
Now, it has lieen uiged by many writers, and we 
think with good rea.son, Ih^t Ezekiel would not be 
likely to adopt any other than the old ortho<lox 
Mosaic standard for the measurements of his ideal 
temple. If so, his long cubit would be identical 
with the old measure, and his short cubit with the 
one “after the cubit of a man,” and the new 
measure of 2 Chr. Iii. 3 would represent a still 
longer cubit than Ezekiel’s long one. ' Other exphui- 
ations of the Piopliet’s language have, however, 
been offered : it has been sometimes assumed that, 
while living in Chaldea, he and his countrymen 
had adopted the long Babylonian cubit ; but in this 
case his short cubit could not have belonged to the 
same country, inasmuch as the difterence between 
these two amounted to only three fingers (Herod, i. 
178). Again, it has been explained that his short 
cubit was the ordinary Chaldean measure, and the 
long one the Mosaic measure ; but this is unlikely 
on account of the respective lengths of the Babylo- 
nian and the Mosaic cubits, to which we^ shall 
heraafter refer. Independently of these objections, 
we think that the passages previously discussed 
(Deut, iii. 11^2 Chr. iii. 3) imply the existence of 
thiee cubits. It remains to be 4pquircd whethej; 
from the Bible itself we can extract any information 
as to the length of the Mosaic or legal cubit. An 
examination of Biblical notices tends to the conclusion 
that the cubit of early times fell far below the 
length usually assigned to it ; but these notices are 
so scanty and ambiguous that this ^Delusion is by 
no means decisive. The eai’liest and most reliable 
testimony as to the length of |^e cubit is supplied 
by the existing specimens of old Egyptian measures. 


Several of these have been discovered in tooabs, 
caiTying us back at all events to 1700 B.C., vphilo 
the Kilometer at Elephantine exhibits the«]ength of 
the cubit in the time of the Koman emperors. No 
great difTerance is exhibited' in these measures, the 
longest being estimated at about 21 inches, anB the 
shortest at about 20j, or exactly 20*4729 inches. 
They are divided into 28 digits, and in this respect 
contrast with the Mosaic cubit, which, according to 
Rabbinical authorities, was divid^ into 24 digits. 
Thera is some difficulty in reconciling this dis-, 
crepancy with the almost ceilaiq fact of the deriva- 
tion of the cubit from Egypt. It has been generally 
surmised that the Egyptian cubit*was of more than 
one length, and that the sepukshfal measures exhibit 
the shoiter as well as the longer by special marks. 
Wilkinson denies the existence of more than one 
cubit. The use of more than one cubit appears to 
have also prevailed in Babylon, for Herodotus states 
that the “ royal *' exceeded the “ moderate ** cubit 
by ^hree digits. The appellation “royal,** if 
borrowed fram the Babylonians, would itself imply 
the existence of another; but it is by no means 
certain that this other was. the “moderate” cubit 
mentioned in the text. Reverting ft the Hebrew 
measuie, we should be disposwi to identify the new 
measure implied in 2 Chr. iii. 3 with the full 
Egyptian cuoit ; the “ old ** meiisure an^ Ezekiel’s 
cubit with the lesser one, either of 26 or 24 digits ; 
and the “ cubit of a man ** with the third one of 23 
digits or which Thenitis speaks. In the Mishna 
the Mosaic cubit is defined to be one of six palms. 
It is'termed the moderate cubit, and is distinguished 
from a lesser cubit of five palms on the one side, 
and on the other side from a larger one, consisting 
of six palms and a digit. The palm consisted, 
iiccoi*dirig to Maimonides, of four digits; and the 
digit, according to Arias Montniius, of four barley- 
borns. This gives 144 barleycorns os the length of 
the cubit, winch accords with the number assigned 
to the ctjbitus Justus et %£dioGris of the Arabiaris. 
The length of the Mosaic cubit, as computed by 
Thenius (after several trials with the specilied 
number of barleycorns of middling size, placed side 
by side), is 214*512 Paris li^es, or 19 * 1)515 inches. 
It seems hardly possible to arrive at .any very exact 
conclusion by this mode of calculation. The Tal- 
mudists state that the Mosaic cubit was used for the 
edifice of the Tabernacle and Temple, and the lesser 
cubit for the vessels thereof. This was probably a 
fiction. Taking the estimate of Thenius, the length 
of the other denomimitions will be as follows;— 


Digit 




Inches. 
. . *7938 

4 

Palm 

, , 

, , 

. . 3*1752 

12 

’ 3 

Span , 

, , 

, . 9*5267 

24 

6 

2 1 

Cubit 

. . 19*0515 

144 

30 

12 1 

6 1 

Reed . 114*3090 


I^nd and area were meas^lftred either by the cubit 
(Num. XXXV. 4, 6 ; Ez. xl. 27) or by the reed (Ex. 
xlii. 20, xliii. 17, xlv. 2, xlviii. 20 ; Rev. x«U16). 
There is iio indication in the Bibie of the use of 
a square measure by the Jews. Whenever they 
wished to define the size of a plot, they specified its 
length and breadth, even if it were % pev^t 
square, fb in Ez. xlviii. 16. The difficulty of 
defining an area by these means is experience in 
the interiftetation of Num. xxxv, 4, 5. (2.) The 
measures of distance noticed in the Testament 
are the three following (a) The tm*ad,oY pace, 
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(2 Som. vi. 13), answering generally to our yai'd. 
(ft) J?h'e Cibrath hddrets, rendered in the A, V. “ a 
little wax’* “a little piece of ground'* (Gen. 
Tisxv, 16, xlriii. 7 ; 2 K. v. 19). The expression 
appeal's to iiidicatf some ^eHnite distance, but we 
aie finable to state with precision what that 
distance was. The only conclusion to be drawn 
from the Bible is that the cibrath did not exceed 
and probably equalled the distance^ between Beth- 
lehem and liachers burial-place, which is tradition- 
ally identified wfth a spot Ij- mile north of the 
lown. (c) The' dereo ydm^ or mah&lac ydm, a 
day's journey, ^licTi was the most usual method of 
calculating distandss in* travelling (Gen. xXx. 36, 
xxxi. 23 ; £x. iii. Y8«v. 3, Ac.), though but one 
instance of it occurs in the New Testament (Luke 
ii. 44). The oidinary day's jouiney among the 
Jews was 30 miles; but when they travell^ in 
companies only 10 miles: Neapolis formed the first 
stage out of Jerusalem, according to the former, 
and Beeroth accoidi^g to the latter computation, 
it is impossible to assign any distinct length to the 
day's journey. In the Apocrypha and New Testa- 
ment we meet with the following additional mea- 
sures : — {d) The sabbath-day's journey, {e) The 
stadiorif or “ furlong," a Greek measure introduced 
into Asia subsequently to Alexander's conquest, and 
hence first mentioned in the Apocrypha (2 Macc. 
xi. 5, xii, % 17, 29), and subsequently in the New 
Testament (Luke xxiv. 13; .lohn vi. 19, xi. 18; 
Jtev. xiv. 20, xxi, 16). Both the name and the 
length of the stade were boi-row^d from the 
footrace course at Olympia, It equalled 600 
Greek feet (Herod, ii. 149), or 126 Roman paces 
(Plin. ii. 23), or 606 J feet of our measure. 
It thus falls below the furlong by 53 J feet. 
(/) The Mile, id Roman measure, equalling 1000 
Roman paces, 8 stades, and 1618 Knglish yards. 
2. Measures of capacity. The measures of capa-*^ 
city for liquids were : — (a) The log (Lev. xiv. 10, 
&c.), the name originally signifying a ** basin." 
(6) Tlie bin, anamf of Egyp^’.an origin, frequently 
noticed in the Bible (Ex. xxix. 40, xxx. 24 ; Num. 
XV. 4, 7, 9 ; Ez. iv. 1 1, &c.), (c) The bath, the 
name meaning ** measq^-ed," the laigest of the liquid 
ineasuros (1 K. vii. 26, 38 ; 2 Chr. ii, 10 ; Ezr vii. 
22 ; Is. V, 10). We gather from Josephus (Ant iii. 
8, §3) that the bath contained 6 bins (for the bath 
equalled 72a:estae or 12 c/ioSSf and the hin 2 choes), 
and from the Rabbinists that the hin contained 12 
logs. The relative values therefore stand thus:— 

12 I Hin 

72 I 6 I Bath 

The dry measure contained the following denomin- 
ations : — (a) The cab, mentioned only in 2 Iv. vi, 
25, the name meaning literally Aolhw or concave. 
(6) The omer, mentioned only in Ex, xvi. 16'36. 
The same measui^j is eli^where termed issdrdn, as 
neing the tenth part of an ephah (comp. Ex. xvi. 
36)^yhence in the A, V, “ tenth deal " (Lev. 
xiv. 10, xxiii. J3; Num. xv, 4, &c.). The word 
omer implies a iieap, and secondarily a sheaf, (c) 
The aidh, or “measure," this being the etymo- 
log^l yeaning of the ^rm, and appropriately 
Hj^ied to it, inasmuch as it was the ordinai'y mea- 
sure for Jiousehold pui’poses (Gen. xviii. 6 ; 1 Sam. 
XXV. 18; 2K. vii. 1, 16)* The Greek ^equivalent 
occurs in Matt. xiii. 33 ; Luke xiii. 21. The seah 
was othorwil^ termed shdUshfOs being the thhxi 


pait of an ephah (Is, xl. 12 ; Ps. Ixxi;. 5)* (d) Thi 
ephah, a word of Egyptian origin, and of frequent 
recurrence in the Bible (Ez. xvi. 36 ; Lev* v* 1 1, 
vi. 20; Rutli ii. 17; 1 Sam. i. 24, xvii. 17; Ez. 
xiv. 1 1, 13, 14, xlvi. 6, 7, 1 1, 14). (e) The lethect 
or “ half-homer," literally meaning what is poured 
out : it occurs only in Hos. iii, 12. (/) The homer, 
meaning hefp (Lev. xxvii. 16; Num. xi. 32: Is. 
V. 10; Ez, xiv. 13). It is elsewhere termed cor, 
from the circular vessel in which it was measured 
K. iv, 22, V. 11 ; 2 Chr. ii. 10, xxvii. 5 ; Ezr. vii. 
22 ; Ez. xiv, 14). The Greek equivalent occurr. in 
Luke xvi. 7. The following is the scale of relative 
values ; — 

Cab 

1| Omer 

6 3^ S«ih 

18 10 3 Ephah 

180 100 30 100 I Homer 

The absolute values of the liquid and dry mea- 
sures, form the subject of a single inquiry, inas- 
much as the two scales have a measure of equal 
value, viz., the bath and the ephah (Ez. x]y. 1 1) : if 
eitlier of f hese can be fixed, the conversion or the other 
denominations into their respective values readily 
follows. Josephus states that the bath equals 72 
xestae (Ant. viii. 2, §9), that the hin equals 2 
Attic choes (Jb. iii. 8, §3, 9, §4), that the seali 
equals Italian modii (lb, ix, 4, §5), that the cor 
equals 10 Attic mcdiumi (Ib. xv. 9, §2), and that 
the issaron or omer equals 7 Attic cotylae (Ib, 
iii. 6, §6). It may further be implied from Ant. 
ix. 4, §4, as compared with 2 K. vi. 25, that he 
regarded the calj as equal to 4 xestes. Now, in 
order to reduce these statements to consistency, it 
must be assumed that in Anvt. xv. 9, §2, he has 
confused the mcdimnus with the metretSs^ and in 
Ant iii. 6, §6, the with the xestis. Such 

errora throw doubt on his other statements, and 
tend to the conclusion that Josephus was not really 
familiar with the Greek measuies. Nevertheless 
his testimony must be taken as decisively in favour 
of the identity of the Hebrew bath with the Attic 
metrites. Assuming that Joseplius was right in iden- 
tifying the bath with the metritis^ its value would 
be, according to i^oeckh's estimate of the latter, 
1993-95 Paris cubic mches, or 8'7053 English 
gallons, but according to the estimate of Bertheau 
1985*77 Paris cubic inches, or 8-6696 English 
gallons. The Rabbinists furnish data of a diflFerent 
kind for calculating the value of the Hebrew mea- 
sures. As we are unable to decide between Jose- 
phus and the Rabbinists, we give a double estimate 
of the various denominations, adopting Bertheau’a 
estimate of the metritis : — 


<iHomcr or Cor 

Gallons. 

86-696 

(RabhinisU.') 

Gallons. 

44*286 

Ephah or Bath 

8*6696 

4*4286 

Scab . . . 

2*8898 

1*4762 

Hin . . . 

l’44<t9 

•7381 

Omer . - 

. ‘8669 

•4423 

Cab . . f 

•4816 

•246 

Log . . . 

•1204 

•0616 


la the New Testament we have notices of the fol- 
lowing foreign measures: — (q) The metritis (John 
ji. 6 ; A. V. “ firkin ") Jor liquids. (6) The 
choenix (Rev. vi. 6; A*V. “measuie”), for dry 
goods, (c) ThI xestis applied, however, not to 
the particulfcr mei^ure so named by the Greeks, 
but to any small vessel, such as a cup (Mai'k vii. 
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4, 8; A, V. “jwt”). (d) The modfua, similaily 
applied to describe any vessel of moderate dimeii- 
Bions (Matt. v. 15 ; Mark iv. 21 ; Luke xi. 33 ; 
A. V, “ bushel *') ; though properly meaning a Ro- 
man measure, amounting to about a peck. The 
value oi‘ the Attic meb'Uh has been already stated 

be 8*G696 gallons, and consequently the amount 
of liquid in six stone jars, containing m the average 
2} metrStae each, would exceed 1 10 gallons (John 
ii. 6). 'Very possibly, however, the Greek teim 
represents the Hebrew buM, and if the bath be 
taken at the lower estimate assigned to it, the 
amount would be reduced to about 60 gallons. 
The choenix was ^ of an Attic tnedimnm, and con- 
tiiined nearly a quart. 

Well. The special necessity of a supply of 
water (Judg. i. 15) in% hot» climate has always 
involved among Eastern nations questions of propeity 
of the highest importance, and sometimes given nse 
to serious contention. Thus the well Beersheba was 
opened, and its possession attested with special 
fonnality by Abrnham (Gen. xxi. 30, 31). The 
Kuran jotices abandoned wells as signs of desertion 
(Sur. xxii.). To acquire wells which they had not 
themselves dug, was one of the marks of favour 
foretold to the Hebrews on their entrance into Canaan 
(I)eut. vi. 11). To possess one is noticed as a mark 
of independence (Prov. v. 15), and to abstain from 
the use of wells belonging to othei’s, a disclaimer of 
interference with their pi'operty (Num. xx. 17, 19, 
xxi. 22). Similar rights of possession, actual and 
hereditary, exist among tlie Arabs of the present 
day. It is thus easy to understand how wells have 
become in many casesTiuks in the history and land- 
tnai'ks in the topography botlf of Palestine and of 
the Ambian Peninsula. Wells, in Palestine aie 



usually excavat^l from the solid limestone rock, 
sometimes with steps to descend into them (Gen. 
xxiv. 16). The brims are famished with a ci^b or 
^ow VI all of stone, beaiing marks of high antiquity 
in the furrows worn by the rope.** used in drawing 
water. It was on a cut b of this 9ort that our Lord 
sat when He conversed with the woman of Samaria 
(John iv. 6), and it was this, the usual stone cover, 
which the woman placed on tlje mouth of the well 
at Bahufim (2 Sam. xvii. 19), where A, V. weakens 
the sense by omitting th«^article. The usual me- 
thods for raising water are the following: — 1. The 
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rope and bucket, or water-skin (Gen. txiv, 14*20; 
John iv. 11). 2. The sakiyeh, or Peialan t^ed. 
This consists of a vertical wheel furnis^^ed with a 
set of buckets or earthen jars, attached to a cord 
passing over the whee],«which ilesoend empty and 
return full as the wheel revolves. 3. A modiBca- 
tion of the last method, by which a man, sitting 
opposite to a wheel fui'nished with buckets, turas it. 
by dmwihg with his hands one set of spokes pi^ 
longed beyond its circumference, and pushing an- 
other set fi’om him with his t^t. 4. A method 
very common, both in ancient and modern Egypt« 
is the shadoof, a simple contrivi^ce consisting of a 
lever moving on a pivot, which *ls loaded at one end 
with a lump of clay or some tfther weight, and has 
at the other a bowl or bucket. Wells are usually 
fuiiiished with troughs of wood or stone, into which 
the water is emptit^ for the use of persons or ani- 
mals coming to the wells. Unless machinery is 
used, which is commonly worked by men, women 
ar^ usually the water-cniriei'^ 

Whale. As to the signification of the Hebi‘ew 
teims tan and tannin, variou.sly rendered in the 
A. V. by “ dragon,” ** whale,’* “ serpent,’* sea- 
monster,** see Dragon. It remadns for us in this 
article to consider the transaction recorded in the 
Book of Jonah, of that prophet having been swal- 
lowed by some ** great fish ** whiith in Matt. xii. 
40 is called k^tos, rendered in ouP version by 
whale.” In the fii*st place, it is necessary to 
obseive, that the Greek woid ktjtos, used by St. 
Matthew, is not restricted in its meaning to ‘*a 
whale,” or any Cetacean ; like the Latin cete or 
cetus, it may denote any sea-monster, either ** a 
whale,” or “a shark,” or “a seal,*’ or “ a tunny 
of enormous size.** Although two or three species 
of whale are found in the MechteiTaiieen Sea, yet 
the ** great fish ” that swallowed the prophet, can- 
not properly be identified with any Cetacean, for, 
although the Sperm whale {Catodon moGrocqpha^ 
Ivs) has a gullet siffiiciently large to admit the 
body of a man, yet it can^hardly be the fish in- 
tended ; as the natural food of Cetaceans consists of 
small animals, such as medusae and Crustacea. The 
only fish, then, capable oj swallowing a man would 
lie a large Sj scimen of the White Shark (CarcAa- 
rias vulgaris), tliat dreaded enelny of sailoi’S, and 
the most voracious of the family of Sqmlidae. 
This shark, which sometimes attains the length ol 
thirty feet, is quite able to swallow a man whole. 
Ruysch says that the whole body of a man in armour 
{loricatus), has been found in the stomach of a 
white slunk; and Captain King, in his Survey of 
Au.stralia, says he had caught one which could have 
swallowed a man with the greatest ease. Blumen- 
bach mentions that a whole l.orse has been found Ir. 
a shark, and Captain Basil Hall reports the taking of 
one in which, besides other things, he found the 
whole skin of a buffalo which a short time before 
had been thrown overfRiard from his ship (i. p. 27). 
C. vulgaris is not uncommon in the Mediterranean; 
it occurs, as Forsk&l assures us, in t]|e^rabian 
Gulf, and is common also in theslndian Ocean. 

The well-known valuable cei’eal, cul- 
tivated from the earliest times, and frequently men* 
tioned in tlie Bible. In the A, V. tl)^ He^j, words 
bar,* ddgdn, ripkHh, are occasionally translated 
** wheat;” but there is no doubt that the proper 
nameff this cereal, as distinguished from “barley,* 
“ spelt,” &c., is chittah (Chald. chinitn\ As to the 
former Hebiew terms sec under Coftr. The first n^ien* 
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tioii <^whmt occurs in Gen, xxx. 14, in the account of 
JacH^le sojourn with Laban in Mesopotamia. Egypt 
in anden^ times was celebrated for the growth of 
its wheat; the best quality, according to Pliny 
(Nat, Hist, xviii. ^), wasggiwn in the Thebaid; 
it was all bearded, and the same varietiesi Sir G, 
Wilkinson writw (Ano, Egypt, ii. 39, ed. 1854), 

existed in ancient as in modem times, among 
which may be mentioned the Beven*>eared quality 
described in Phai-aoh’s di*eam’' (Gen. xli. 22), JBa- 
byloma was also ’noted for the excellence of its 
wheat and other cereals. Modem writers, as Ches- 
ney and Jlich, bter testimony to the greatv fertility 
of Mesojpotamia, •Syria and Palestine produced 
wheat of fine quality ^d in large quantities (Ps. 
cxivii. 14, Ixxxi. 16, &c.). There appear to be 
two or three kinds of wheat at present grown in 
i^alestine, the Tritioum tmlgare (var. hyhemunC), 
the T, ^Ita, and another variety of bearded wheat 
which Hpi)eai's to be the same as the Egyptian kind, 
the T. compoaitum. In the parable of the sower 
our Lord alludes to gi-ains of wheat which in good 
p-ound produce a hundred fold (Matt, xiii. 8). 
1 he common Triticum vulgare will sometimes pro- 
duce one h indred grains in the ear. Wheat is 
reaped tiwaixls the end of April, in May, and in 
J une, accoi-ding to the dillereiices of soil and posi- 
tion ; it was sown either broadcast, and then ploughed 
in or ti ampled in by cattle (Is. xxxii. 20), or in 
i-ows, if we rightly understand Is. xxviii. 25, which 
seems to imply that the seeds were planted apart in 
order to insure laiger and fuller ears. , The wheat 
was put into the ground in the winter, and some time 
after the barley ; in the Egyptian plague of hail, 
consequently, the barley sufieiwi, but the wheat 
ha d no t appeared, and so escaped injury. 

Whirlwind. <The Hebrew tei-ms suph&h and 
se drah convey the notion of a violent wind or hur- 
ricane, the former because such a wind svceeps 
away every object it encounters, the latter because 
the objects so swept away ars: tossed and agitated. 
In addition to this, G&senius gives a similar sense 
to galgal, in Ps. Ixxvii. IS (A. V. “ heaven”), and 
Ez. X. 13 (A. V. “wheel”). It does not appear 
that any of the above ^nns express the specific 
notion of a w/tfW-wind. The most violent winds in 
Palestine come from the east. The whirlwind is 
frequently used as a metaphor of violent and sweep- 
ing destruction. 

Widow. Under the Mosaic dispensation no legal 
provision was made for the maintenance of widows. 
They were left dependent partly on the affection of 
relations, more especially of the eldest son, whose 
birihright, or extra share of the property, imposed 
such A duty upon him, and partly on the privileges 
accx)rded to other distressed classes, such as a par- 
ticipation in the triennial third tithe (Deut. xiv. 
29, xxvi. 12]), in leasing (Deut. xxiv. 19-21), and 
in religious feasts (Deut. xvi. 11, 14). With regai-d 
to the remai’riago o( widows, the only restriction 
imposed by the Mosaic law bad refei'enoe to the 
contin^ncy of one being left childless, in which 
CMC the brother qf the deceased husband had a 
right to marry the widow (Deut. xxv. 5, 6 ; Matt, 
xxii, 23-30). In the Apostolic Church the widows 
were sustained at the public expense, Hie reli^ 
being Saily administered in kind, under the ooper- 
intendeuce ojT officers appointed for this special pur- 
*pose (Acts vi. 1-6). PaiHcular directions aro given 
by St. Paul as to the class of persons entitled to 
smii public maL iter^ance (1 Tim. v. 3-16). Out 
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of the body of such widows a certain number weia 
to be enrolled, the qualifications for such enrolment 
being (1.) that they were not under sixty years of 
age; (2.) that they had been “the wife of one 
man,” probably meaning but once married; and 
(3.) that they had led useful and charitable lives 
(vers. 9, 10)^ The object of the enrolment is by 
no means obvious. If we were to form our opinion 
solely on t)ie qualifications above exprebSed, we 
should conclude that the enrolled widows formed 
an ecclesiastical order, having duties identical with 
or analogous to those of the deaconesses of the early 
Chui'ch. But if the passage be read as a whole, 
then the impression derived from it will be that 
the enrolment was for an eleemosynaiy purpose, 
and that the main condition of enrolment was, as 
before, poverty. B.^t wh’le we thus believe that 
the primary object of the enrolment was simply to 
enforce a more methodical administration of the 
Church funds, it is easy to understand how the order 
of widows would obtain a quasi-official position in 
the Church. Hence we find the term “widow” 
used by early writers in an extended sense, to signify 
the adoption of the conditions by which ^vidovvs, 
enrolled as such, were bound for the future. We 
are not disposed to identify the widows of the Bible 
either with the deaconesses or with the rrpearfi6- 
riBes of the early Church. The order of widows 
existed as a separate institution, contemporaneously 
with these offices, apparently for the same eleemo- 
synaiy purp<3se for which it was originally instituted. 
Wife. [Makbiaqe.] 

Wild Beasts. [Beasts.] 

Wilderness of &e Wandering. With all the 
material for fixing the localities of the Exodus, 
the evidence for many of them is so slight that 
the whole question is involved in much obscurity. 
The uncertainties commence from the very starting- 
point of the route of the l^andering. It is im- 
possible to fix the point at which in “ the wilder- 
ness of Etham” (Num. xxxiii. fi, 7) Israel, now a 
nation of fieemcn, emerged from that sea into which 
they had passed as a nation of slaves. The fact 
that fi om “ Etham in the edge of the wilderness,” 
their path struck across the sea (Ex. xiii. 20), and 
fiom the sea into the same wilderness of Etham, 
seems to indicate the upper end of the furthest 
tongue of the Gulf of Suez as the point of crossing. 
There seems reason also to think that this gulf hivd 
then, as also at Ezion-Geber, a further extension 
northwaixl than at present, owing to the laud having 
upheaved its level. [For the further discussion of 
this subject, see Red Sea, Passage of.] As- 
suming the passage of the Red Sea to have 
been effected at some spot N. of the now extreme 
end of the Gulf of Suez, the Israelites would march 
fiom their point of landing a little to the £. of S. 
Here thej were in the wilderness of Shur, and in it 
“ went tiiree days and found no water.” The next 
point mentioned is Marah. The * Ain eUHawdra 
has been thought by most travellers since Borck- 
han^'s time to be lOrah. On this first section of 
their desert-roarcb, Dr. Stanley {S, and P, 87) re- 
marks, ** There can be no dispute as to the general 
titick of the Israelites after the passage [of the Red 
Sea}. If they were to entei* the mountains at all, 
they must continue in the route of all travellers, 
between the sea aqfi the table-land of the Tih^ till 
they entered the low hills of GhUriindel, Accord- 
ing to the view takenoof the scene of the passage 
Marah may dther be at the * springs of Mosesy* or 
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^se at ffawira or OhUHindel/* He odds in a note. 
Dr, Grauly however, was told • • • of a spring 
near Tih el^Amdra, right (i. e, south) of ffawi^a, 
so bitter that neither men nor camels could drink 
of it. From hence the road goes stmight to Wady 
OhUriindeL Seetzen inclines to view favourably 
the identification of el-Amdra with Marah. It 
seems certain, however, that Wad§^QhUriindel — 
whether it be Mai’ah, as Lepsius and (although 
doubtfully) Seetzen thought, or Elim as Niebuhr, 
Kobinson, and Kruse— must have lain on the line of 
mai’ch, and almost equally certain that it furnished 
a camping station. The sccneiy in this region be- 
comes a succession of watercourses ; and the Wady 
Tayibeh, connected with OhUrundel by Useitf is so 
named from the goodly water and vegetation which 
it contains. These thice wadys encompass on three 
sides the Jehel HumniA ^ ; tlft sea, which it preci- 
pitously overhangs, being on the fourth. To judge 
from the configuration as given in the maps, there 
seems no reason why all three should not have 
combined to form Elim, or at any rate, as Dr, 
Stanley suggests, two of them. From Elim, the 
next sj^ge brought the people again to the sea. 
This fact, and the enviable position in respect of 
water supply, and consequent great fertility, en- 
joyed by Tur on the coast, would make it seem 
probable that Tur was the locality intended ; but 
as it lies more than seventy miles, in a straight 
line, from the nearest probably assignable s(K)t for 
Elim, such a distance makes it a highly impi’obabie 
site for the next encampment. The account in Ex. 
xvi. knows notliing of this encampment by the sea, 
but brings the host at ouee into ** the wilderness of 
Sin.” The modern name for Ibis is eUKda, In 
the wilderness of Sin occAred tne first murmuring 
for food, and the first fall of manna. [Manna.J 
Supposing noV that the alluviifi plain, where it 
first begins to broaden *to a significant size, is “ th§ 
wilderness of Sin,” all Turther questions, till we 
come to Sinai, turn on the situation assigned to 
Kephidim. If, as seems most likely, Kephidim be 
found at FeirAn [Kephidim], it becomes almost 
certain that the track of the host lay to the north 
of Serbdlt a magnificent five-peaked mountain, which 
some have thought to be Sinai, and wliich becomes 
first visible at the plain of Mvrklmk, [SiNAT,] 
Feir&n must have been gliined by some road strik- 
ing oft’fiom the sea-coast, like the Waefy Mokattchf 
which is now the usual route fi'om Cairo thither, 
pel haps by several ixirallcl or converging lines. 
Dr. Stanley, who sugirc'^ts the road by the S. of 
Serbdlt through Wady IJcbrun (Kobinson, i. 95), 
as also a possible route to Sinai (S, and P, 38, 4), 
and designates it ** the southern ” one, omits to 
pro))Ose any alternative station for Kephidim ; as 
he also does in the case of “ the northei n route 
being acct'pted. The identification of Sinai itself will 
probably never be free from obscurity. ^For the 
grounds, on which a slight preponderance of probab- 
ility resta in favour of the Jebel Musa, see SiNAl. 
The approach to Jehel Musa^om the W, is only 
piacticable on foot. It lies through Wady Solam 
and the NUkh H&wy, “ ftiss of the Wind,” whose 
stair of rock leads to the second or higher stage of 
the gi’eat mountain-labyrinth. From the head of 
this pass the clifl-front of Sinai comes in sight 
through “ a long continued plain between two pre- 
cipitous mountain-ranges^ of black and yellow 
gi-anite.” This is the often-mentioned plain er- 
UAheb, Deep gorges enter it on each side, and the 
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convent and its gardens close the view. The asoenit 
of Jejiel MAsa, which contains “ high valleys with 
abundant springs,” is by a long flight of rud^ steps 
winding through crags of granite.«-i1%e sojourn 
of the Isi*aelites for ^ year^Jn .the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Sinai was an eventful one. The 
statements of the Scriptural nari'ative which rdala 
to the receiving of the two Tables, the Golden 
Cklf, Moses* vision of God, and the visit of Jethro, 
aie too well known to ne^ special motion boro. 
The last incident pnentioned befote the wilderness of 
Sinai was quitted for that of Paran is the intended 
departure of Hobab the Keuke, which it seems he 
abandoned at Moses* urgency. • Yhey now quitted 
the Sinaitio region for that ofoParan, in which they 
went ihiee days without finding a permanent en- 
campment (Num. I., ix. 15-23, X. 13, 33, xi. 85, 
xii. 16). A glance at KieperPs, or any map show- 
ing the region in detail, will prove that here a 
choice of two main routes begins, in order to cross 
the intervening space between Sinai and Canaan, 
which they cei'foiniy approacTled in the fii*st instance 
on the southern, and not on the eastern side. The 
roads from Sinai, and those from Petra towaixls 
Gaza and Hebron, all converge foto one of two 
trunk-lines of route (Robinson, i. 147, 151, 2, ii. 
186). Taberah and Kibroth-Hattaavah, both seem 
to belong to the same encampment whero Israel 
abode for at least a mouth (xi. 20),«beiiig names 
given to it from the two events which happened 
there. These stations seem from Niim. x. 11-13, 
33-36, to have lain in the wilderness of Parau; but 
possibly the pa.ssage x. .11-13 should come after 
that 33-36, and the “ three days’ journey ” of ver, 
33 lie still in the wilderness of Sinai; and even 
Taberah and Hazeioth, reached in xi., xii., aliMi 
there. Hozeroth is coupled with Dizahab, which 
last seems undoubtedly the I)ahab on the shoie of 
the gulf of Akabah (Deut. i.). This makes a sea- 
ward position likely for liuzeroth, which is prob- 
ably eUHudherd, Ii^Hazeroth the people tarried 
seven days, if not more (Num. xi. 35, xii.), during 
the exclusion of Miriam ifom the camp while 
leprous. The next permanent encampment brought 
them into the wilderness of Paran, and here the 
greatest difficulties begin. ^ These difficulties resolve 
themselves into two main questions. Did Israel 
visit Kadesh once, or twice ? And where is it now 
to be looked for? We read in Num. x. 11, 12, 
that “ on the twentieth day of the second month of 
the second year .... the children of Israel took 
their journeys out of the wilderness of *Sinai, .nnd 
the cUmd reded in the wilderness of ParanP The 
latter statement is probably to be viewed ns made 
by anticipation; as we find that, after quitting 
Kibroth-Hattaavah and Hazeroth, “the people 
pitched in the wilderness of Paran” (Num. xii. 
r6). Here the grand pause was made while the 
spies, “ sent,” it is again impressed upon us (xiii. 
3), “ from the wilderness of Paran,” searched the 
land for “forty days,*’ and returned “to Moses 
and to Aaron, and to .nil the congregation . . . unto 
the wilderness of Paran to Kad^shP lliis’ is the 
first mention of Kadesh in the narrative of the 
Wanderings (vers. 25, 26). F rom considerations adr 
duced under Kadebh, it seems that Kadesh probably 
meansdirstly, a region of the desei*t sj^ken hf as 
having a relation, sometimes with the w|ldeniflM d 
Paran, ^d sometimes with that of Zin (comp. vers. 
21, 26); and secondly, a distinct city within that 
desert limit. Now all the conditicils of the uam^ 
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tire of the departure and return of the spies, and 
of the consequent despondency, murmuring, and 
penal sen^nce of wandering, will be satisfied by 
supposing that the name **Kadesh/' here means 
the region merely^ It h^ been proposed under 
Kadesh to regai^i part of the *Arahah^ including 
all the low ground at the southern and south- 
western extremity of the Dead Sea, as the wilder- 
ness of Zin. Then the broad lower north-eastern 
plateau, induding both its slopes as described 
above, will be defined .as the, Paran wilderness 
proper. If we assume the higher superimposed 
plateau to bear the name of Kadesh as a desert 
district, and its fj[>icth-westem mountain wall to be 
“ the mountain of tdie^Amorites,'' then the Pai*an 
wildeitiessy so far as synonymous with Kadesh, will 
noean most naturally the region where that mountain- 
wall from Jebel Ardif en-N&kak to Jebel Mukhrah, 
and perhaps thence northwaid along the other side 
of the angle of the highest plateau, overhangs the 
lower terrace of the Tih, 'fhe spies’ return to 
“the Wilderness of faran to Kadesh** means^ to 
that part of the lower plateau where it is adjacent 
to the higher, and probably the eastern side of it. 
The expression i“ from Kadesh-barnea' even unto 
Gaza,” is decisive of an eastern site for the former 
(Josh. X. 41), Here, as is plain both from Num. 
xiv. 40-45 and from Deut, i. 41-44, followed the 
wayward atlempt of the host to win their way, in 
spite of their sentence of piohibition, to the “ hill ” 
(Num. xiv. 40-45, Deut. i. 41-44) or “mountain” 
of the Amalekites and Canaanites, or Amorites, 
and their humiliating defeat. Here tften the penal 
portion of the wanderings commences, and the gi eat 
bulk of it, comprising a period of nearly thirty -eight 
years, passes over between this detent in Num. xiv., 
and the resumpVon of local notices in Num. xx., 
whci-e again the names of “ Zin” and “ Kadesh” ^ 
are the firet that meet us. We gather from Deut. | 


1 1. 40, that the greater part, perhaps the whole, of 
this period of nearly thirty-eight years, if so we 
may inteimret the ** many days ” there spoken of, 
was passed in Kadesh, — ^the region, that is, not the 
city. But Num. xx. 1 brings us to a new point of 
departure. The people have grown old, or rathei 
again young, in their wanderings. Here, then, we 
are at “ the d^fsert of Zin, in the first month,” with 
the “ people abiding in Kadesh.” By the sequel, 
“ Miriam died there, and was buried there,** a 
more precise definition of locality now seems in- 
tended; which is further confinned by the subse- 
quent message from the same place to the king of 
Edom, “ Behold, we are in Kadesh, a city An the 
uttermost of thy border” (v. 16), This, then, 
must be supposed to coincide with the encamp- 
ment, recorded as taking place “in the wilderness 
of Zin, which is Kadl^h,'^ roistered hi the itinerary 
(xxxiii. 36). We see then why, in that register of 
specific camping-spots, there was no necessity for 
any previous mention of ** Kadesh because the 
earlier notice in the narrative, where that name 
occurs, introduces it not as an individual encamp- 
ment, but only as a region, within which jyirpetual 
changes of encampment went on for the greater 
pni*t of thirty-eight yeare. We also see that they 
came twice to Kadesh the region, if the city Kadesh 
lay in it, and once to Kadesh the city ; but once 
only to Kadesh the region, if the city lay without 
it. We are not told how the Israelites came into 
possession of the city Kadesh, nor who were its 
previous occupants. The itinerary takes here an- 
other stride from Kadesh to Mount Hor. In 
Deuteronomy (x. 6, 7 ) we find a short list of names 
of localities, on copiparing which with the itiner- 
ary, we get some clue ro the line of march from 
the region Kadesh to Ezion-geber southwai'ds. 
Their order is, however, slightly changed, stiuiding 
'll the two passages as foUovts: — 


Comjkctvhal Site. ^ 

(«) *Ain Hash, N.\^5 in the *Arabah. 

(1) Kusheiheh, mouth of the Wady Ahu, 

near the foot of Mount Hor. 

(2) *Ain Oh&rUndel. 

(3) Wady el-GhUdhdgitih, 

(4) Confluence of JTadp eUAdhheh with 

eUJerafeh, 


Num. xxxiii. 30-35. 

(a) (Ilashmonnh). 

(1) Moseroth. 

(2) Benc-Jaakan. 

(3) Hor-hagfdgad. 

(4) Jotbathah. 
(Ebronah). 
(Ezion-geber). 


Deut. x. 6, 7. 


(1) Beeroth of the children of 

Jaakan. 

(2) Mosera. # 

(3) Gudgodah. 

(4) Jotbath. 


Now in Num. xx. 14, 16, 22-29, the nan*ative 
conducts us from Kadesh the city, reached in or 
shortly before “ the fortieth year,” to Mount Hor, 
where Aaron died, a portion of which route is ao- 
conlingly that given in Deut. x. 6, 7 ; whereas the 
parallel column from Num. xxxiii. gives substan- 
tially tlie same route as pursued in the early part 
of the penal wandering, when fulfilling the com- 
mand given in the region Kadesh, “ turn you; get 
you into the wilderness by the way of the Red ” 
(Num. xiv. 26 ; Deut, i. %0), which command we 
further learn from Deut, ii. 1 was strictly acted 
on, ai^ f'hich a march towards Ezion-geber wodld 
ex^y fulfil. The mountains on the west of the 
*Arabah must have been always poor in water, and 
farm a dreary contrast to the rich spi ings of the 
east^n sid^ in Mount Seir. From the cliff front 
of this last, Mount Hor stands out proraihently. 
It has been suggested [Hor Hagidgad] that the 
name Ha-gidgid, or Gudgodah, may pofisibly be 
retraced in the Wady eUOhUdhAghidh, which has 
a.confiueuce ♦ith the Wady el^Jerafch, This 


I latter runs into the *Arabah on the west side. Jot*> 
bath, or Jotbatha, is described as “ a hind of riverr 
of watei-s ” (Deut. x. 7) ; and may stand for any 
confluence of wadys in sufficient force to justify 
that character. It should certainly be in the 
southern portion of the *Arab(ih, or a little to the 
west of the same. The probabilities of the whole 
march from Sinai, then, seem to stand as follows: 
they proceeded towards the N.E. to the *Ain el- 
HUd^^ (Hazeroth), and thence quitted the mari- 
time region, striking directly noithwards to el- Ain, 
and thence by a route wholly unknown, peihaps a 
I little to the E. of across the lower eastern spurs 
I of the el-TiJi. range, desomding the upper coui-se of 
the Wady el-Jcrafeh, until the 8onth-ea.sfern angle 
of the higher plateau confronted them at the Jehel 
eUMiikhrah, Hence, after despatching the spies, 
they moved perhaps into the 'Arabah, or along its 
western overhanging hills, to meet their return. 
Then followed the disastrous attempt at or near* 
es-S&fa (Zephath), an4 the penal wandering in the 
wilderness of Kadesh, with a irock wholly undeterm* 
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inedy mve in tne last llalf^dozen stations to Ezio:i> 
geber inclusively, as shown just above. They tlieii 
marched on Kadesh the city, probably up the 
'Arahah by these same stations, took it, and sent 
from there the message to Edom. The rofusal with 
which it was met foi*ced them to retrace the *Arab((h 
once more, and meanwhile Aaron di^. Thus the 
same stations (Deut. x. 6, 7) were passed again, 
with the slight variation just noticed, probably 
caused by the command to resort to Mount Hor 
w hich that death occasioned. Thence, after reaching 
*Akabdhy lUid tuining north>eastwaid, tliey passed 
by a neiu-Iy straight line towards the eastern border 
of* Moab. Of the stations in the list from Itithmnh 
to Mithcah, both inclusive, nothing is known. The 
latter, with the few prro^m^ it, probably belong 
to the wilderness of Kactesh. n*here is neai* Elath 
a promontory known as tlie Ras Urn Haye^ “ the 
mother of sei-pents,” which seem to abound in the 
legion adjacent; and, if we may suppose this 
the scene of that judgment, the event would be 
thus connected with the line of maroli, rounding 
the southern border of Mount Seir, whence ** turn- 
ing northward,” having “ compassed that mounbiiii 
(Mount Seir) long enough,” they passed by the 
way of the wilderness of Moab*’(v. 3, 8). Some 
l^rmanent encampment, perhaps represent^ by Zal- 
taonah in Num. xxxiii. 41, 42, seems here to have 
taken place, to judge from the urgent expression of 
Moses to the people in Deut. ii. 13 : “ Now rise up, 
said I, and get you over the brook Zeied,” which 
lay furtlier N. a little E., being probably the Wady 
e/-AAsy. [Zkukd.J The delay caused by the plague 
of sei |)eiits inov be the .probable aroount of this 
apjwreiit lugency, which would ^n this view have 
taken place at^alraoiiah; and as eve have connetded 
the scene of that plague with the neighbourhood 
of Elath, so, if we suppose Zalraonah to have laid 
111 the Wady Ithrn, which has its junction with the 
*Arabah close to ’Akabahj the modern site of Elath, 
this will harmonise the various indications, and 
form a suitable point of departure for the last stege 
of the wandering, which endrf at the brook Zered 
(v. 14). Three stations, Punon, Oboth, and Ije- 
Abarim, were passed between this locality and the 
brook or valley of Zered ^Num. xxi. 10-12, comp, 
xxxiii. 43, 44) ; but the interval between Ije- 
Abarim and Nebo, which last corresponds probably 
(see Deut. xxxiv. 1) with the Pisgnh of xxi. 20, is 
filled by two stations merely, named Dibon-gad and 
Almon^iblathaim, from whence we may infer that 
in these two only were permanent halts made. One 
passage remains in which several names of places 
yet occur which are identical with some herein con- 
sidered. The passage in question is Deut. i. 1, 
where Moses is said to have spoken “ on this side 
Jordan in the wilderness, in the plain ove| against 
the Red Sea, between Paran and Tophel, and Laban 
and Hazeroth and Dizahab.*’ Paran here is perhaps 
the El Paran to which Cbedorlaomer came in Oeu. 
xiv. 6, and probably Tophel ^ the well-kn^wn 
TQfileh to the N.N.E. of Petra; and similarly the 
Red Sea, ** over against ” which it is spoken of as 
lying, is defined by Dizahab on its coast, and Haze- , 
roth near the same. The introduction of “ Laban ” 
is less clear. 

Willows (Heb. *ardbim), undoubtedly the cor- 
rect rendesing of the above Heorew tenn, as is 
proved by the old vei-sions a§d the kindred Arabic 
gharaU Willows are mentioned in Lev. xxiii. 40 ; 
Job xl. 22 ; Is. xliv. 4 ; Ps. cxxxvii. ^ With respect 
COK. D, B. 
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to tlto ti^ upon which the captive Isiael^tosjhung 
their harjw, there can be no doubt that weeping 
willow {^Salix Rabyhnica) is intended. This tree 
grows abundantly on t)^ banks the Euphrates, in 
other parts of Asia as in Palestine. Sprengel seems 
to restrict the d/db to the Salix Bahylonica\ but 
theie can scarcely be a doubt that the term is 
generic, and includes other species of the large family 
of SaliceSf which is probably well represented in 
Palestine and the Bible lands, Such as the Salve 
alba, S» viminalis (osier), S. Aegyptiaca, whidh 
latter plant Sprengel identifies with the safs^, 
which word is probably *the as the Tsaph^ 
tsaphali of Ezekiel (xvii. 5^ W name in Arabic for 
“ a willow.’* 

Willows, the Brook of tko. A wady men- 
tioned by Isiuah (xv. 7) in his dirge over Moab. 
His language implies that it was one of the bound* 
aries of the country — probably, as Gesenius ob- 
sen^es, the southern one. It is possibly identical 
wiTh a wady mentioned by*Amos (vi. 14) as the 
then recognised southetii limit of the northern 
kingdom. This latter appears in the A. V., as ** the 
rix'er of the wilderness.” Widelysas they differ in 
the A. y., the names arc all but identical in the 
original, the only difference being that it is plural 
in Isaiah and singular in Amos. In the latter it is 
hn^Arabah, the same name which is elsewhere almost 
exclusively used for tlie Valley of the Jordan, the 
GlUtr of modern Arabs. If the two are regarded 
as identical, ^nd the latter as the accurate form ,of 
the name, then it is probable that the W(dy eUAlviy 
is intended. Should, however, the Nachal ha-' 
Arabim be renderad ** the Willow-torrent ** — which 
has the sujpport of Oesenius and Pusey, then it is 
worthy of remark that tlie nar»c Wady Sa/aaf, 

** Willow Wady,” is still attm;hed to a pai-t of the 
main branch of the ravine which descends from 
Kerak to the north end of the peninsula of the Dead 
Sea. Either of these |fl>sitioiis would agree with the 
requirements of either passage 

Wills. [See Heir.] LTnuer a system of closi* 
inheritance like that of the Jews, the scope for 
bequest in respet of land was limited by the right 
of redemption and general i e-entry in the Jubilee 
year. But the law does not forbid bequests by 
will of such limited interest in land as was con- 
sistent with those rights. The case of houses in 
walled towns was different, and tliere can be no 
doubt that they must, in fact, have frequently been 
bequeathed by will (Lev. xxv. 30). Two instances 
are recorded in the 0. T. under the Law, of testa- 
mentary disposition, (1) effected in the case of 
Ahithophel (2 Sam. xvii. 23), (2) recommended in 
the ease of Hezekiah (2 K. xx. 1 ; Is. xxxviii. 1). 


in Ruth iii. 15, but it sifhifies rather a kind of shawl 
or mantle. 

Window. The window of an Orieplal^ouiie 
consists generally of an apertu«e closed in with 
lattice-work (Eccl. xii, 3, A. V. “ window;** Hoe. 
xiii. 8, A, V. “ chimney ;** Cant. ii. 9 ; Judg. y. 
28; I*rov. vii. 6, A. V. “ casement**).^ Glay has 
been introduced into Egypt in modem times as a 
protection against the cold of winter, hut lattice- 
work isSktill the usual, and with the poor the only^ 
contrivance for dosing the window. The windows 
generally look into the inner coui# of the houM. 
but io every house '»iie or more look into the streik. 
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In Egypt these outer wiiulows generally project j 
over tne doorway, , | 

Winds/ That the Hebrews recognised the ex- 
istence of four pi'evailing winds as issuing, broadly 
speaking, from the^ four Ordinal points, north, 
south, east, and west, may be inferred from their 
custom of using the expression “ four winds ** as 
equivalent to the “ four quarters ** of the hemi- 
sphere (Ez. xxxvii. 9 ; Dan. viii. 8 ; Zech. ii. 6 ; 
Matt. xxlv. 31). fl’he North wind, or, as it was 
usually called “ the noi-th," was naturally the 
coldest of the four fficclus, xliii. 20), and its pre- 
sence is hence irfyf^ced as favourable to vegetation 
in Cant. iv. 16. It ^ described in Prov. xxv. 23, 
as bringing rain ; in th!i's case we must understand 
the noi-th-west wind. The north-west wind pre- 
vails from the autumnal equinox to the beginning 
of November, and the north wind from June to the 
equinox. The Etist wind crosses the sandy wastes 
of Arabia Deserta before reaching Palestine, atid was 
hence teimed “ the wind of the wildeitieas ” (.yob 
i. 19 ; Jer. xiii. 24). It blows with violence, and 
is hence supposed to be used ^nerally for any vio- 
lent wind (Job j^xvii. 21, xxxviii. 24 ; Ps. xlviii. 7 ; 
Is. xxvii. 8 ; Ez. xxvii. 26). It is probably in this 
sense that it is used in Ez. xiv. 21. The Greek 
translators appear to have felt the difficulty of ren- 
dering kdditn in Gen. xli. 6, 23, 27, because the 
parching effects of the east wind, with which the 
inhabitants of Palestine are familiar, are not attri- 
butable to that wind in Egypt. In Palestine the 
east wind prevails from February to June. The 
South wind, which traverses the Arabian peninsula 
before reaching Palestine, must necessarily be ex- 
tremely hot (Job xxxvii. 17; Luke rii. 55). In 
Egypt the soutb^wind {khamdseen) prevails in the 
spring, a portion of which in the months of April 
and May is termed el-khamdsecn from that circum- 
stance. The West and south-west winds reach Pales- 
tine loaded with moisture gi^thered from the Medi- 
terranean, and are hence expressively termed by the 
Arabs “ the fathers 6t the rain.” Westerly winds 
prevail in Palestine from November to Februaiy, In 
addition to the four regular winds, we have notice 
in the Bible of the local ♦quails (Mark iv. 37 ; Luke 
viii. 23), to which the Sea of Gennesareth was 
liable. In the narrative of St, Paul’s voyage we 
meet with the Greek term lips (Xfi|/) to describe 
the south-west wind ; the Latin Cams or Caurus 
{X&pos), the north-west wind (Acts xxvii. 12) ; 
and euroclydon, a wind of a very violent clmracter 
coming from E.N.E, (Acts xxvii. 14), 

Wule, 1'he manufacture of wine is carried back 
in the Bible to the age of Noah (Gen. ix. 20, 21), 
to whom the discovery of the prpeess is apparently, 
though not explicitly, attributed. The natural his- 
tory and cultuie of the vine is described under a 
separate head. The only other plant whose fruit 
is noticed as having been (Converted into wine was 
tile pomegranate (Cant. viii. 2). In Palestine the 
vintage takes plac» in September, and is celebrated 
with gre&\ rajoicings. The ripe fruit was gathered 
in baskets ^Jer. viT 9), as represented in Egyptian 
paintings, and was carried to the wine-press. It 
was then placed in the upper one of the two vats 
or rdceptac)es of which the wine-press was formed, 
and was subjected to the process of “ treading,” 
which has' prevailed in all ages in Oriental and 
South-European countries (Neh, xiii. 15 ; Job xxlv. 
.11 ; Is. xvi. iq^ Jer. xxv. 30, xlviii. 33 ; Am. ix. 

; Bev, xix. 15). A certain amount of juice ex- 
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uded from the ripe fruit from its own pressure 
before the trending commenced. This appears to 
have been kept separate from the rest of the juice, 
and to have formed the gleuhos or sweet wine ” 
noticed in Acts ii, 13. The “treading” was 
effected by one or more men according to the size of 
the vat. * Th^ encouraged one another by shouts 
and cries (la.'^xvi. 9, 10;, Jer. xxv. 30, xlviii. 33). 
Their legs and garments were dyed red with the 
juice (Gen. xlix. 11; Is. Ixiii. 2, 3). The ex- 
pressed juice escaped by an apertuie into the lower 
vat, or was at oncic collected in vessels. A hand- 
press was occasionally used in Egypt, but we have 
no notice of such an instrument in the Bible. As 
to the subsequent treatment of the wine, we have 
but little information. Sometimes it was preserved 
in its unfennented Slate, lind drunk as must, but 
more generally it was bottled off after fermentation, 
and, if it were designed to be kept for some time, 
a certain amount of lees was added to give it body 
(Is. xxv. 6). The wine consequently lequired to be 
“ reHned ” or strained previously to being brought 
to table (Is. xxv. 6). The produce of tjie wine- 
press \vf\a described in the Hebrew language by a 
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variety of terms, indicative cither of the quality or 
of the use of the liquid. The most general terra 
tor wine is i/u/ym, which is undoubtedly connected 
with the Gieek ohos^ the Latin vinmn^ and our 
“ wine.” It has hitherto been the current opinion 
that the Indo-European languages borrowed the 
terra from the Hebrews, The reveise, however, 
appeal's to be the case: the word belongs to the 
Indo-European languages. Tirdsh is refen-ed to 
the root ydrash^ “ to get possession of,” but its 
etymological meaning is not certain. *Asds (Cant, 
viii. 2 ; Is. xlix. 26 ; Joel i. 5, iii. 18 ; Am. ix. 13) 
is derive® from a word signifying “ to tread,” and 
therefore refers to the method by which the juice 
was expressed from the fruit. It would very pro- 
perj[y rafer to n<?w^ine as being recently trodden 
out, but not necessarily to unfennented wine. Sobs 
is derived from a root signifying to “soak” or 
“drink to excess” (Is. i. 22 ; Hos. iv.T8; Nah. i. 
10). Chemer (Dent, xxxli. 14), in the Chaldee 
chamar (Ezr. vi. 9, vil. 22) and chamrd (Dan. v. 
1 ff.), conveys the notion of foaming or ebullition^ 
and may equally apply to the process of fer- 
mentation or to the frothing of liquid freshly poured 
out, in which latter it might be used c.' an un- 
fei-mented liquid. Mesec (Ps. Ixxv. 8' mezsg 
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(Cant, vii. 2), and mimsdc (Prov. xxiii. 30 ; Is. ]xv, 
11), imply a mixture of wine with some other sub- 
stance. We may further notice ahScdry a g^nerii 
term applied to all feimented liquore except wine 
chdmetz, a weak sour wine, oi-dinarily temed vine 
gar; dshtshdh^ reiidei’ed “flagon of wine” in the 
A. V. (2 6am. xvi. 1 ; 1 Chr. xvi. Cant. ii. 5; 
Hos. iii. 1), but really meaning a cake of pi-essed 
raisins; and shSrtiArini^ properly meaning the 
“ lees ” or dregs of wine, but in Is. xxv. b‘ trans- 
ferred to wine that hatl been kept on the lees for 
the pui'pose of increasing its body. In the New 
Testament we meet with the following terms: oiVkw, 
answering to yayin as the generardesignation of 
wine; gleukos, properly sueet wine (Acts ii. 13); 
silterUf aOrecised form ^ the Hebrew shecdr\ and 
oxosj vinegar. From the terms themselves we pass 
on to an examination of such passages as seem to 
elucidate their meaning. Both yayin and tirdsh are 
occasionally connected with expressions that would 
apply propeiiy to a fruit. It should be obsei-ved, 
however, th.at in most, if not all, the passages where 
these and similar expressions occur, there is some- 
thing to denote that the fruit is regarded not simply 
as fruit, but as the raw material out of which wine 
is manufactured. The question whether either of 
the above teims ordinarily signified a solid sub- 
stance, would be at once settled by a reference to 
the manner in which they were consumed. With 
rt^ard to yayin we are not aware of a single passage 
which couples it with the act of eating. In the 
only passage where the act of cuv.suuui;g aIcuc 
is noticed (Is. Ixii. 8, the veib is shdtiiahi which 
constantly indicates the ^ct of» drinking. There 
aie, moreover, passages which sgem to imply the 
actual manufacture of ttrosk byithe same proct'ss 
by which wine was oi-dinarily made (Mic. vi. 15 : 
Piov. iii. 10; Joel ii.*24i). Lastly, we have inti? 
rnations of the edect produced by an excessive use 
of yayin and iirosh. To the former are attributed 
the “ darkly flashing eye” (Gen. xlix. 12; A. V. 
** red the unbridled tongue (Prov. xx. 1 ; Is. 
xxviii. 7), the excitement of the spirit (Prov. xxxi. 
6; Is. v. 11 ; Zech. ix. 15, x. 7), the enchained 
affections of its votaries (Has. iv. 11), the perverted 
judgment (Prov. xxxi. 5 ; Js. xxviii. 7), the indecent 
exposure (Hab. ii. 15, 16), and the sickness result- 
ing from the heat {chemdh, A. V. “bottles”) of 
wine (Hos. vii. 5). The allusions to the effects 
of tirdsh are confined to a single passage, but this 
a most decisive one, viz., Hos. iv, 11, “ Whoredom 
and wine {yayin), and new wine {iirosh) take away 
the heart,” where tlrosh appears as the climax of 
engrossing influences, in immediate connexion with 
yayin. The impression produced on the mind by a 
general review of the above notices is, that both 
yayin and iirdsh in their ordinary and ^Kipular 
acceptation refei'red to ferraenU*d, intoxicating wine. 
The notices of fermentation are not very decisive. 

A certain amount of fermentation is implied in the 
distension of the leather bottles ^en new wine was 
placed in them, and which was liable to burst old 
bottles. It is very likely that new wine was pre- 
served in the state of must by placing it in jars or 
bottles, and then burying it in the earth. But we 
should be inclined to understand the passages above 
quoted as referring to wine dra^ off before the 
fermentation was complete, either for immediate 
use, or for the purpose of firming it into sweet 
wine after the manner described by the Geoponic 
writere. The remaining terms call for but few re- 
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marks. There can be no question that as»<xneans 
wine, and in this case it is observable that it forms 
|iart of a Divine promise (Joel lii. 18 ; Am. i*. 13) 
veiy miwh as Urish ooture elsewhere, though other 
notices imply that it was the occasion of excess (Is. 
xlix. 26 ; Joel i. 5). We think the passages quoted 
favour the idea of strength mther tlian sweetness 
being the characteristic of The term occurs 

ih Hos. iv. 18, in the sense yf a debauch. The 
mingling implied in the term mesek may have b^en 
designed either to increase, , or to diminish the 
strength of the wine according^ spices or water 
formed the ingredient thalb was added. The notices 
chiefly favour the foimer ; for mingled liquor 
was prepared for high festivals (Prov. ix. 2, 5), 
and occasions of excess (Prov. xxiii. 30 ; Is. v. 22), 
At the same time strength was not the sole object 
sought : the wine “ mingled with myn-h ” given to 
Jesus, was designed to deaden pain (Mark xv. 23), 
aq|l the spiced pomegraiiate^wine prepai’cd by the 
bride (Cant. viii. 2) may well have been of a mild 
character. In tlie New Testament the character of 
the “ sweet wine,” noticed in Acts ii. 13, calls for 
some little remark. It could no^ be new wine in 
the proper sense of the tei*in, inasmuch as about 
eight months must have elapsed between the vintage 
and the feast of Pentecost. The exolanations of 
the ancient lexicographere rether lea/X us to infer 
that its luscious qualities were due, not to its being 
recently made, but to ito being produced from the 
very purest ^uice of the grape. Tliere can be little 
X\>aU th.vt the wines of Palestine varied in quality, 
and were named after the localities in which they 
were made. The only wines of which we have 
special notice, belonged to Syria : these were the 
wine of Helbon (Ez. xxvii. 18), '%nd the wine of 
Lebanon, famed ibr its aroma (lies. xiv. 7). With 
regard to the uses of wine in private life there is 
little to remark. It was produced on occasions of 
ordinary hospitality (dlin. xiv, 18), and at festivals, 
such as maiTiages (John ii. W), The monuments 
of ancient Egypt furnish abundant evidence that 
the people of that country, both male and female, 
indulged liberally in the use of wine. Under the 
Mosaic law wine formed the usual dniik-offvring 
that accompanied the daily sacrifice (Ex, xxix, 4u), 
the presentation of the first-fruits (Lev. xxiii. 13), 
and other offerings (Nuni. xv. 5). Tithe was to 
be paid of wine as of other products. The priest 
was also to receive firat-fruits of wine, as of other 
ai'ticles (Deut. xviii. 4 ; comp. Ex. xxii. 29). The 
use of wine at the paschal feast was not enjoined 
by the Law ; but had become an established custom, 
at all events in the post-Babylonian {leriod. The 
wine was mixed with warm water on these occa- 
iions, as implied in the notice of the warming kettle. 
Hence in the early Christian Church it was usual 
bo mix the sacramental wine with water. 

Wine-presi. From the scanty notices contained 
in the Bible we gather, that the wine-presses of the 
'^ews insisted of two receptacles or vats placbd at 
ifferent elevations, in the upper dne of which the 
grapes were trodden, while the lower one received 
the expressed juice. The two vats are mentioned 
togeth^ only in Joel iii. 13 : — The press {gottU) is 
full: the fate {yekdbim) overflow "—-the upper vat 
tielhg full of fruit, the lower one overflowing with 
bhe musft Gath is also stnctly applied to tiie 
upper vat in Neh. xiii. 15, Lam. f. l^and Is. Ixiii 
2, with pdrdh in a parallelr sense in the following 
verse. The term pdrdhf as used iniHagg. ii. 18/ 

3 T 2 
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probafal^j refisrs to the contents of n wine-rnt, rather 
than to the<pre88 or vat itself. The two vats were 
usually dug or hewn out of the solid rock (Is. v. 2, 
mai|;in ; Matt. xxi. 23). jAacient wine-presses, so 
constructed, sre still to be seen in Palestine. 
Winnowing. [Agbiculturb.] 

Wifdom of Jesuf, ton of Biradi. [Ecclesi- 

AST I CUB.] 

Wisd<^ the, jpf Solomon. 1. Tba-^.—Thi 
Bqok of Wisdom is preserved in Greek and Latin 
texts, and in subsidjaiy tmnslations into Syriac, 
Arabic, and Amef^ian. Of these latter, the Ar- 
menian is said to be fhe most important. The Greek 
text, which is undouStedly the original, oifei's no 
I'emarkable featui'os. The chief Greek MSS. in 
which the book is contained are the Codex Sinaiticus 
(K), the CM. Alexandnrm (A), the Cod. Vati^ 
canus (B), and the Cod. Ephraemi re$cr. (C). 
The entire text is preserved in the three former ; 
in the latter, only coi/^iderabie fragments : viii. 
xi. 10; xiv. 19-xvii. 18; xviii. 2£xix. 22. Saba- 
tier used four Latin MSS. of the higher class for 
his edition.— 2. Contents. — The book has been 
variously dividM ; but it seems to fall mo»t 
natumlly into two great divisions : (1 ) i.-ix. ; (2) 
x.-.tix. The first contains the doctiine of Wisdom 
in its mom^ and intellectual aspects ; the second, 
tlie doctrine of Wisdom as shown in history. Each 
of these pu ts is again capable of subdivision. The 
whole argument may be presented in a tabular 
form in the following shape: — I. Ch; i.-ix. The 
doctrine of Wisdom in its spiritual, intellectual, 
ojw/ rmral cupects. («). i.-v. Wisdom the giver 
of happiness and immoiiabty: The conditions of 
wisdom (i. 1-11) — Uprightness of thought (1-5) — 
Uprightness of word (6-11). — The oiigin of death 
(i. 12-ii. 24): Sin (in fact) by roan’s free will (i. 
12-16) — The reasoning of the sensualist (ii. 1-20) 
— Sin (in source) by the envy of the devil (2t-24). 
— The godly and wicked in info (as mortal), (iii, 1- 
iv.): In chastisementf (iii. 1-10) — ^In the results of 
lile (iii. H-iv. 6) — In length of life (7-20). — The 
godly and wicked after death (v.) : The judgment of 
conscience (1-14) — The judgment of God — On the 
godly (15-16) — On the wicked (17-23). — (/5), vi.- 
ix. Wisdom the guide of life : — Wisdom the guide 
of princes <vi. 1-21) — The responsibility of power 
(1-11) — Wisdom soon found (12-16) — Wisdom the 
source of true sovereignty (17-21). — ^'fhe charceter 
and realm of wisdom : Open to all (vi. 22-vii. 7) — 
Pervading all creation (vii. 8-viii. 1) — Swaying all 
life (viii. 2-17) — Wi.sdom the gift of God (viii. 17- 
ix.) : Prayer for wisdom (ix.).— II. Oh.. x,-xix. 
The doctrine of Wisdom in its historical aspects : — 
(a). Wisdom a power to save and chasti.se : Wisdom 
seen in the guidance of God’s people from Adam to 
Moses (x.-xi. 4). — Wisdom seen in the punishment 
of God’s enemies (xl. 5-xiiJ; The Egyptians (xi. 5- 
xii. 1) — The Canaanites (xii. 2-18) — The lesson of 
mercy and judgrjent (19-27). — (jS). The growth 
of iddatiy the opposite to wi^om : The worship of 
nature (xiii. 1-9)— The worship of images (xiii. 10- 
xiv. 13) — The worahip of deified men (xiv. 14-21) 
-*-The moral effects of idolatry (xiv. 22-31). — (y). 
Thercontrait between true worshippera and idolaters 
(xv.-xix.)i The general Gontiust (xv. 1-1 7) — ^The 
special contrast at the Exodus: The action of 
beasts (xv, 18-xvi, 13) — ^The action of the> forces of 
nature— wate][^. fire (xvi. 14-29) — ^Tho symbolic 
(kt'kiiess (xvii.-xviii. 4)— ITie action of death (xviii. 
6^25)— The powers of satune dianged in their 
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working to save and destroy (lix. 1-21)— Con- 
clusion (xix. 21).«-*$. Unity an4 integrity , — The 
book foims a complete and haimonious whole. But 
the distinct ti*eatment of the subject, theoretically 
and historically, in two parts, h^ given occasion 
from time to ^me for maintaining that it is the 
work of two fT raorc authore, C. F. Houbigant 
supposed that the firat nine chapters were the work 
of Solomon, and that the translator of the Hebrcu 
original (probably) added the latter chapters. Eich- 
horn fixed the end of the original book at ch, xi. 1. 
Nachtigal imagined that he could trace in the book 
the recoids of (so to speak) an antipbonic ** Praise 
of Wisdom,” delivered in three sittings of the sacred 
schools by two companies of doctors. Bretschneider 
following out the simpler hypothesis, found three 
difiei'ent writings in we hook, of which he attri- 
buted the firat part (i, 1-vi. 8) to a Palestinian 
Jew of the time of Antiochus Epiph.v the second 
(vi. 9-x,) to a philosophic Alexandrine Jew of the 
time of our Lord, and the third (xii.-xix.) to a 
contemporary, but uneducated Jew, who wrote 
under the influence of the rudest national prrjudice^. 
The eleventh chapter wa.s, as he supposed, added by 
the compiler who brought the three chief paints 
together. Bertholdt fell back upon a modification 
of the earliest division. He included chap, i.-xii. 
in the original book, which he regarded as essentially 
philosophical, while the later addition (xiii.-xix.) is, 
in his judgment, pivdominantly theological. Some, 
however, admitting the unity of the book, have 
questioned its integrity, Eichhorn imagined tliat 
it was left imperfect by its author; (Jrotius, 
apparently, that iti>was mutilated by some accid- 
ent of time; and. others have been found, in latei 
times, to support each opinion. The idea that the 
book has been interpolated by a Christian hand is 
as little worthy of consideutfon as the idea that it 
is incomplete.— 4, Style and Language . — The liter- 
ary character of the book i.s most remarkable and 
interesting. In the richness and freedom of its vo- 
cabulary it most closely resembles the fourth Bonk 
of Maccabees, but it is superior to that fine declam- 
ation, both in power and variety of diction. No 
existing work represents perhaps more completely 
the style of coinjxwition which would be produced 
by the sophistic schools of rhetoric. It follows as 
a necessary consequence that the effect of different 
pai'ts of the book is veiy unequal. The florid 
redundancy and rcstless straining after effect, whit'h 
may be not unsuited to vivid intellectual pictures, 
is wholly alien from the philosophic contemplation 
of .history. The mngnifleent description of Wisdom 
(vii. 22-viii. 1) must jank among tlie noblest 
^ssages of human eloquence, and it would be 
perhaps impossible to point out any piece of equal 
length the remains of classical antiquity more 
pragnant with noble thought, or more rich in 
expressive phiaseology. The language of the Old 
Latin translation is also itself full of interest. It 
pi-esents, in great ^ofusion, the characteiistic pro- 
vincialisms which elsewhere mark the earliest 
African version of the Scriptures.— 5. Oi'iginal 
Language , — The characteristics of the language, 
wliich have been just noticed, are so maiked that no 
doubt could ever have been rai.sed as to the origi- 
nality of the Gregk text, if it had not been that the 
book was once supposed to be the work of Solomon. 
Yet as it must be obi;dous, even on a superficial ex- 
amination, that the slyle and' langnin^e of the book 
show conclusively that it could not have been the 
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work of Solomoot so it appeal's with equal cer- 
Uiinty that the fieedom of the Greek diction was 
checked by no Ammaic text. But while theori^nal 
language of the book may be r^ai’ded as certainly 
delerminix] by internal evidence, great doubt hangs 
, over the date and place of its coniposition.«-*6. 
Doctrinal character ^ — The theological teaching of 
the l)ook offers, in many respects,* the nearest ap- 
proach to the language and doctrines of Greek 
philosophy which is found in any Jewish writing' 
up to the time of Philo. There Is much in the 
views which it gives of the world, of man, and 
of the Divine Nature, which springs rather fiom 
the combination or conflict of Hebrew and Greek 
thought than from the independent development of 
Hebrew thought alone. Thus, in speaking of the 
almighty jxiwer of Qpd, ^e writer describes Him 
as “ having created the universe out of matter with- 
out form,” adopting the very phi-ase of the Platon- 
ists, which is tbund also in Philo. Sisarcely less 
distinctly heathen is the conception which is pre- 
sented of the body as a mere weight and clog to the 
soul (ix. 15; conti-ast 2 Cor. v. 1-4). It is more 
in avoidance with the language of the 0. T. that 
the writer represents the Spirit of God as filling 
(i. 7) and inspiring all things (xii. 1), but even 
here the idea of “a soul of the world” seems to 
influence his thoughts. There is, on the other hand, 
no tiaoe of the characteristic Christian doctrine of 
a lesurrection of the body. The identiHcation of 
the tempter (Gen. iii.), directly or mdii*ectly, with 
the devil, as the bringer **of death into the woild” 
(ii. 23, 24), is the most remarkable development of 
Biblical doctrine w^iich the book contains. It is in 
this point that the Pseudi^Solomon diffei-s most 
widely from Philo, who reQogiiises no such evil 
ixivver in the world. GeneraMy, too, it may be ob- 
served that, as in Jhe cognate books, Proverbs and 
Bcclesiastes, there aitf few ti'aces of the recognition 
of the sinfulness even of the wise man in his 
wisdom, which forms, in the Psalms and the Pio- 
phets, the basis of the Christian doctrine of the 
atonement (yet comp. xv. 2). With regard to the 
inteipretation of the 0. T., it is worthy of notice 
that a typical significance is assumed to underlie 
the historic details (xvi. 1, xviii. 4, 5, &c.). In 
connexion with the 0.«T. ^riptures, the book, as a 
whole, may be regained as carrying on one step 
fuiiher the great problem of life cont'iined in lilcclesi- 
astes and Job.— 7. TAe doctrine of Wisdom . — It 
would be impos.sib]e to trace here in detail the pro- 
gressive development of the doctrine of Wisdom, as 
a Divine Power standing in some sense between the 
Creator and cieation, yet without some idea of this 
history no correct opinion can be foimed on the 
)>o.siUon which the Book of the Psendo-Solomon 
occupies in Jewish liteiature. The foundation of 
the doctrine is to be found in the Bookgpf Proverbs, 
where (viii.) Wisdom is represented as present with i 
God before (viii. 22) and during the creation of the i 
ATorld. So far it appeal's only as a principle regul- | 
ating the action of the Crej#br. By the pf*»sonifio - 1 
ation of Wisdom, and the relation of Wisdom to i 
men (viii. 31), a preparation is made tor the ' 
extension of the doctrine. This appears, after a' 
long interval, in Ecclcsiasticus. In the gieat 
description of Wisdom given in timt book (xxiv.). 
Wisdom is represented as a greation of God (xxiv. 
9), penetmtiiig the whole universe (4-6), and taking 
up her special abode witl»the chosen pwple(8-12). 
Her peiiMinal existence and provi^iUal function are 


thus distinctly brought out In ‘ the Book of 
Wisdom the conception gains yet further ^mpiete- 
ness, in this, Wisdom is identified yith the Spirit 
of God (ix. 17), By her, in especial, men have 
fellowship with God^xii. 1)« So also her working, 
in the providential history of God's people, is traced 
at length (x.) ; and lier ])ower is deoliu^ tp i-each 
beyond the world of man into that of spirits (vii. 
23). The conception of Wisdom, however boldly 
personified, yet leaves a wide chasm between the 
world and the Creator. Wfsdom answera to the 
idea of a spirit vivifying and uniting all things in 
all time, as distinguished ffo^ any special outwaixl 
i-evelation of the Divint Feidbo. Thus at the same 
time that the doctrine gef* Wisdom was gradually 
constructed, the correlative doctrine of the Divine 
Word was also reduced to a definite shape. The 
Word (J/emra), the Divine expression, as it was 
uiidei'stood in Palestine, furnished the exact comple- 
ment to Wisdom, the Divine thought. Broadly, it 
,may be said that the B5>rdf properly represented 
the mediative element in the action of God, 'IVts- 
dom the mediative clement of His omnipresence. 
The Book of the Pseudo-Solomon, which gives the 
most complete view of Divinfe wisdom, contains 
only two passages in which the Woi-d is invested 
with the attributes of i)ersonal action (xvi. 12, 
xviii. 15; ix. 1 is of dilfereiit character). These 
however, are sufficient to ludicatf that the two 
powero were distinguished by the writer; and it 
has been commonly nigued that the superior promin- 
•nce giv%n in the book to the coiice|)tion of Wisdom 
IS an indication of a date anterior to Philo. The 
doctrine of the Divine wisdom passes by a trans- 
ition, oflen imperceptible, to tnat of human 
wisdom, which is derived from it. 'I'liis embmees 
not only the whole range of •moral and spiritual 
irii'tues, but also the various branches of physical 
iiowledge. In this aspect the enumeration of the 
great forms of natural science in vii. 17-20 (viii. 8), 
ifl’ers a most instrilbtive subject of comparison with 
.he coiTespouding passag|^ in 1 K. iv. 32-34.— 

8. Flace and date of writing . — Without claiming 
br the internal indications of the origin of the book 
a decisive force, it seen^ most reasonable to believe 
on these grounds that it was composed at Alexandria 
boine time before the time of Philo (cir. 120-80 
B.C.). Alexandria was the only place where Juda^ 
Ism and philosophy, both of the east and west, came 
into natural and close connexion. It appears further 
hat the mode in which Egyptian idolatry is spoken 
>f, must he due in some degree to the influence of 
iresent and living antagonism, and not to the con- 
templation of past histoi-y. It may, indeed, be said 
lustiy, that the local colouring of the latter part of 
he b(Mk is conclusive as to the place of its compos- 
ition. But all the guesses which have been made 
s to its authorship ai'e absolutely valueless. The 
arliest was that mentioned by Jerome, which 
.ssigned it to Philo. ^ There.can be no doubt that 
he later and famous Philo was intended by this 
<>:«igiiution. Others have imagined that ^^he eld**' 
hiio WOK intended. LutteidMMik suggested Ana- 
.obulus. Eichhorn, SSellei', Jost, and’ several otbei*s 
upposed that the author was one of the Thera* 
eptae. The opinion of some later ^itiesAhat the 
twok is of Christian origin, or even definitely the * 
'ork of ApoUos, is still moro perverse*— 9, History. 
TheAistory of the book is extremely obscure. There 
s no trace of the use of ii bei’oro the Christian ene. 

.t is ))crlui(« more sui-priAing flat Philo does not 
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(as it seems) show any knowledge of it. On the 
other bfpid, it can siearcely be doubted that St. Paul, 
if not other fit the apostolic writers, was familial' 
with its language, though he makes no definite quo- 
ation from it (the supposed leierence in Luke xi. 
49 to Wisd. ii. 12-14, is wholly unfounded). Thus 
we have sticking parallels in Horn. ix. 21 to Wisd. 
XV. 7 ; in Rom. ix. 22 to Wisd. xii. 20 ; la L‘ph. vi. 
13-17 to Wisd. v. 17-19 (the heavenly aimour), 
&c. it may be questioned whether his acquaint- 
ance with the book may, not have been gained inther 
omlly than j>y direct study, According to Eusebius 
Irenaeus made use cf. it in a lost work, and in a 
passage of his great i^rk Irenaeus silently adopts a 
characteristic clause frdinct (Wisd. vi, 19). Fiorn 
the time of Clement of Alexandiia the book is con- 
stantly quoted as an inspired work of Solomon, or 
as ” &ripture,** even by those Fathera who denied 
its assumed authorship, and it gained a place in the 
Canon (together with the other Apocryphal books) 
at the Council of Cartilage, cir. 397 A.D. From 
this time its histoiy is the same as that of the other 
Apocryphal books up to the period of the Reform- 
ation. In the later times the various estimates 
which have been* foitned of the book have been 
influenced by controvereial prejudices. In England, 
like the rest of the Apocrypha, it has been most 
strangely neglected, though it furnishes several 
letjsons for ChArch Festivals. It seems, indeed, im- 
possible to study the book dispassionately, and not 
feel that it foims one of the last links in the chain 
of providential connexion between the OW. and New 
Covenants. It would not be easy to find elsewhere 
any pre-Christian view of religion equally wide. 
Wise Men. [Maqi.] 

Witch, Witohorafts. [Magic.] 

Witness. Amobg people with whom writing is 
not common, the evidence of a transaction is given 
by some tangible memoi ial or significant ceremony. 
Abiaham gave seven ewe-lambs to Abimelech as 
an evidence of his propeity id the well of Beer- 
sheba. Jacob raised a cheap of stones, ** the heap 
of witnes.s,” as a boundary-mark between himself 
and Laban (Gen. xxi. 30, xxxi. 47, 52). The tribes 
of Reuben and Gad raised a<i altar ” as a witness 
to the covenant between themselves and the rest of 
the nation ; Joshua set up a stone as an evidence of 
the allegiance promised by Ismel to God (Josh, 
xxii. 10, 26, 34, xxiv, 26, 27). Thus also symbol- 
ical usages, in ratification of contracts or completed 
aiTangements, as the ceremony of shoe-loosing 
(Deut. XXV. 9, 10; Ruth iv. 7, 8), the ordeal pre- 
scribed in the case of a suspected wife, with which 
may be compared the ordeal of the Styx (Num. v. 
17-31). But written evidence was by no means 
unknown to the Jews. Divorce was to be proved 
by a written document (Deut. xxiv. 1, 3). In civil 
contracts, at least in later times, documentary 
evidence was required and c^’efully preserved (Is. 
viii. 16; Jer. xxxii. 10-16). On the whole the 
Law was very careful to provide and enforce evid- 
ence forvalk* its infractions and all ti'ansactions 
bearing on them. Among special provisions with 
respect to evidence are the following; — 1. Two 
witnesses at least are required to esttiblish any 
chaige (iNum.^xxv. 30 ; Deut. xvii. 6 ; John x^ii. 
17 ; 2 Cor. xill. 1 ; comp. 1 Tim. v. 19). 2. In 
the case of the suspected wife, evidence brides the 
husband's was desired (Num. v. 13). 3. The*^wit- 
ness who withheld|the truth was censui-ed (Lev. v. 
1). 4* False witness was punished with the punish- 
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ment due to the offence which it sought to establish. 
5. Slanderous reports and officious witness are 
discouraged (Ex. xx. 16, xxiii. 1 ; Lev. xix. 16, 18, 
&c.). ’ 6. The witnesses were the firet executioners 
(Deut. xiii. 9, xvi. 7 ; Acts vii. 68). 7. In case 
of an animal left in charge and torn by wild beasts,, 
the. k<H*pet‘ was (to bring the carcase in preof of‘ the 
tact Olid disproof of his own cnminality (Ex. xxii. 
13). 8. According to Josephus, women and slaves 
were not admitted to bear testimony (AnL iv. 8, 
§15). In the N. T. the original notion of a witness 
is exhibited in the special foiiu of one who attests 
his belief in the Gospel by pemnal suffering. 
Hence it is that the use of the ecclesiastical teim 
“ Martyr " has ansen. 

Wisaxd. [Magic.] 

Wolf. (Heb. ziSb)t, TJere can be little doubt 
that the wolf of Palestine is the common Cams 
lujyuSf and that this is the animal so frequently 
mentioned in the Bible. Hemprich and Ehrenberg 
have described a few species, as, for instance, the 
Cants Sfiriacus and the ( 7 . ( Vulpes) Nilotiom, and 
Col. Hamilton Smith mentions, under the name of 
derboun, a species of black wolf, as occurring in 
Arabia and l^utheni Syria ; but nothing definite 
seems to be known of this animal. Wolves were 
doubtless far more common in Biblical times than 
they are now, though tliey are occasionally seen by 
modem travellers. 

Women. The position of women in the Hebrew 
commonwealth contrasts favourably with that which 
in the present day is assigneii to them generally in 
Eastern countries. The most salient point of con- 
trast in the usages of ancicnf as compared with 
modern Oriental society wife the lai*ge amount of 
liberty enjoyed by avomen. Instead of being im- 
mured in a harem, 3r appearing in public with the 
facp covered, the wives and“mai«I’ens of ancient times 
mingled freely and openly wilh the other sex in the 
duties and amenities of ordinary life. Kebekah 
travelled on a camel witli her face unveiled, until 
she came into the presence of her affianced (Gen. 
xxiv. 64, 65). Jacob saluted Rachel with a kiss in 
the presence of the shepherds (Gen. xxix. 11). 
Women played no inconsiderable part in public 
celebrations (Ex. xv. 20, 21 ; Judg. xi. 34). The 
odes of Deborah (Judg. v.) dlid of Hannah (1 Sam. 
ii. 1, &c.) exhibit a degi'eeof intellectual cultivation 
which is in itself a proof of the position of the sex 
in that period. Women also occasionally held public 
oRices, pai'ticularly that of prophetess or inspired 
teacher (Ex. xv. 20; 2 K. xxii. 14; Neh. vi. 14; 
Luke ii. 36 ; Judg. iv. 4). The management oi 
household affairs devolved mainly on the women. 
The value of a virtuous and active housewife forms 
a frequent topic in the Book of Proverbs (xi. 16, 
xii. 4, xiv. I, xxxi. 10, &c.). Her influence 
was of coui%e proportionably great. The effect of 
polygamy was to transfer female influence from the 
wives to the mother. Polygamy also necessitated 
a separate establishment for the wives collectively, 
or for %ach individually. Further infoimation on 
the subject of this article is given under the heads 
Deaconess, Dress, Hair, Marriage, SiJtvE, 
Veil, and Widow. 

Wood. [Forest.] 

WooL Wool was an article of the highest value 
among the Jews, asvthe staple material for the 
manufacture of clothing (Lev, xiii. 47 ; Dent., xxii. 
11; Job xxxi. 20; Provrxxxi. 13; Ez. xxxiv. 3; 
Hos. ii. 5). Bo^ the Hebrew teims, isemcr and 
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imply the act of shearing, the distinction be- 
tween them being that the latter refers to the 
“ fleece " (Dent, xviii. 4 ; ,Job xxxi. 20). The im- 
portance of wool is incidentally shown by the notice 
tJiat Alesha’s tribute was paid in a certain number* 
of rams “ with the wool ” (2 K. iii. 4). The wool 
ol’ Damascus was highly prized in the mart of Tyre 
;fc^xxvii. 18). • 

Woollen, (Linen, and). Among the laws 
ag.iiii:it uiinatuiai mixtures is found one to this 
elleit: “A garment of mixtures [sJiaatnh] shall 
not come upon thee ” (Lev. xix. 19) ; or, as it is 
expressed in Deut. xxii. 11, “thou shall not wear 
iliaatnSzy wt>ol and flax together,** Our version, 
by the help of the latter passage, has rendered the 
strange word s/iaatniz in the foi-mei*, “ of linen and 
woollen while in Deft, it^is translated “ a gai*- 
ment of divers sorts,” Two things only ap))ear 
to be certain about shaatnSz — that it is a foi'eign 
word, and that its origin has not at piesent been 
traced. Its signification is sufficiently defined in 
Dent. xxii. 11. Jablonski favours tlie suggestion 
of Forster, that a gannent of linen and woollen was 
Ciilled*by the Egyptians shontnes, and that this 
word was borrowed by the Hebrews, and written 
by them in the form s/iaatnSz, I’he reason given 
by Josephus (A«f. iv'. 8, §11) for the law which 
prohibited the wearing a garment woven of linen 
and woollen is, that such were worn by the priests 
alone. Spencer conjectured that the use of W’oollen 
and linen inwoven in the same gannent prevailed 
amongst tlie ancient Zabii. 

Worm, 'fhe leprosentalive in the A. V. of the 
Hebipw words JSdfif liimmdht and T6lS*dli, 'I'dld*, 
or Tolaathf occms in ininne^us passages in the 
l>il)le. The fiist-nanied terra,, iS'ds, occurs only in 
Hi. li. 8. 'Phe word pi obably •denotes some parti- 
cular species of m<^li, whose larva is injurious to 
wool. 2. llimmdk (Rx. xvi. 20). The llebrW 
woi d points evidently to various kinds of maggots, 
and the laivae of insects which feed on putrefying 
animal matter, rather than to earthworms ; the 
woids rimrnah and tdledh in the oiigiual are cleat ly 
used indiscriminately to denote either true annelidi, 
or the larval condition of various insects. Job uses 
both Jlimmdh and TdlSdh in ch. xxv. 6, wheie he 
compares the estate of* man to a rirmndh, and the 
son of man to a tdle’dh. This latter wor<l, in one 
or other of its forms, is applied in Deut. xxviii. 39 
to some kinds of larvae destructive to the vines. 
Various kinds of insects attack the vine, among.st 
vvliicii one of the most destructive is the Tortrix 
vitisam^ the little catei^pillar of whi<’h eats off the 
inner prts of the blossoms, the dukters of which it 
binds together by spinning a web around them. 
The death of Herod Agrippa I. was caused by 
woi-ms (Acts xii. 23) : according to Josephus 
{Ant. xix. 8), his death took place five^ days after 
his departure from the theatre. Whether the 
worms were the cause or the result of the disease 
is an immaterial question. 

Wormwood (Heb. laandJi^. The correct strans- 
lation of" the Heb. word occum frequently in the 
Bible, and generally in a metaphorical sense. 
Kitto {Phys. Ilizt. of Podeitiney p. 215), enum- 
erates four kinds of woi-mwood as found in Pales- 
tine — Ai'temisia niloticay A. Jvdaica, A.fruticosay 
and A. cinerea. The Hebrew^ Ladn^ is doubtless 
generic, and denotes seveml species of Artemisia. 

Worshipper. A transfction of the Greek word 
vwKdposy used once only, Acts ^ix. 35; in the 


mai|;in “ Temple-keeper,” Hie ncocorOB was origw 
iually an attendant in a temple, probably ktrusted 
with its chai'ge. The divine honours ^laid in later 
Gi'eek times to eminent persons even in their life- 
time, were imitated aJd exaggerated by the Romans 
under the empire, especially in Asia. The term 
neocoros became thus applied to cities or com- 
munities which undertook the won>hip of particular 
emperors even during their lives. The first occur- 
rence of the term in connexion with Ephesus is on 
coins of the age of Nero ( A.p. 54-68). 

Wrestling. [Gamks,] 

Writing. It is a reinarkab]| fact that although, 
with respect to other arts, as for instance tho.se of 
music and metal working, ^he Hebrews have as- 
signed the honour of their discovery to the heroes of 
a remote antiquity, there is no trace or tradition 
whatever of the origin of lettero, a discovery many 
times more remarkable and imiiortant than eitlier of 
these. Throughout the Book of Geiiesit there is 
not a single allusion, directsor indirect, either to the 
practice or to the existence of writing. 7'hat the 
Egyptians in the time of Josef>h wero acquainted 
with writing of a certain kind there is evidence 
to prove, but there is nothing tA show that up to 
this period the knowledge extended to the Hebrew 
family. At the same time there is no evidence 
against It. Writing is fimt distinctly mentlonefi in 
Ex. xvii. 14, and the connexion cleaify implies that 
it was not then employed for the first time, but was 
so familiar as to be used for historic records. Moses 
is commanded to preserve the memory of Amaiek’s 
onslaught in the dessert by committing it to writing. 
The tables of the testimony are said to be ** written 
by the finger of God” (Ex. xxxi. 18) on both sides, 
and “ the writing was the writing of Clod, graven 
upon the tables” (Ex, xxxii. 16)? The engraving ot 
the gems of the high-priest’s breastplate with the 
names of the children of Israel (Ex. xxviii. 11), and 
the inscrijition upon the mitre (Ex. xxxix. 30) have 
to do more with the^rt of the engraver than of the 
writer, but both imply tlif existence of alphabetic 
characters. The cuises against the adulteress were 
written by the priest “ in the book and blotted 
out with w’ater (Num^v. 23). This proceeding, 
though principally distinguished by its hymbolical 
character, involves the use of some kind of ink, and 
of a material on which the cuises were written 
which would not be destroyed by water. Hitherto, 
however, nothing has been said of the application ot 
writing to the purj:>oses of ordinary life, or of the 
kiiowletlge of the art among the common people. 

Up to this point such knowledge is only attiibuted 
to AJoses and the priests. Fiom Deut. xxiv. 1, 3, 
however, it would apiiear that it was extended to 
others. It is not absolutely necessary to infer from 
this that the art of writing was an accomplishment 
possessed by every 'Hebrew citizen, though there is 
no mention of a third party; and it is more th^ 
probable that these “ inlls of*divorcement,” though 
apparently so informal, were the work of pro- 
fessional scribes. It was enjoined as^ono of th« 
duties of the king (Deut. xviit 18), that he should 
transcribe the book of the law for his own private 
study. If we examine the instances ip which writing 
is mentioned in connexion with individuals, «re shall ^ 
find that in all cases the writers were men of super- 
ior position. In Is. xxix. 11, 12, there is dl^ly 
a disflnetion drawn between the man who was abb 
to read, and the man who was ||pt, and it seems a 
natural inference that the accom^ishmeuts of feal* 
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ing und writing were not widely spread among the 
we find that they are universally attrib- 
nted to th(^ of high rank or education, kings, 
priests, prophets, and professional scribes. In the 
name Kiijath>Sepheii» (Boolitown, Josh. xv. 15) 
there is an indication of a knowledge of writing 
among the Phoenicians. The Hebrews, then, a 
branch of the great Shemitic family, being in pos- 
session of the art of writing, according to their own 
hisioncal records, at a very early period, the further 
questions arise, what character they made use of, 
and whence they obtain^ it. Recent investigations 
have shown that the 'square character is of com- 
pai'atively modem oaCe, and has been fomed from a 
more ancient type by itgeadual process of develop- 
ment. What then was this ancient type? Most 
probably the Phoenician. To the i^hoenicians, the 
dating seamen, and adventurous colonisers of the 
audent world, tradition assigned the honour of the 
invention of lettei's. Pliny was of opinion that 
letters were of Assyiiaq origin, but he mentions vs 
a belief held by others that they were discovered 
among the Egyptians * by Mercury, or that the 
Synans had the honour of the invention. The last- 
mentioned theory is that given by Diodorus Siculus 
(v. 74), who says that the Syrians invented letters, 
and fiom them the Phoenicians Having learnt them, 
transferred them to the Greeks. On the other 
hand, accordirfg to Tacitus {Ann. xi. 14), Egypt was 
believed to be tlie source whence the Phoenicians 
got their knowledge. Be this as it may, the voice of 
tmdition represents the Phoenicians as thr dissemin- 
ators, if not the inventors, of the alphabet. Whether 
it came to them from an Amraaean or Egyptian 
source can at best be but the subject of conjecture. 
It may, however, be reasonably inferred that the 
ancient Hebiews deprived from, or shared with, the 
Phoenicians the knowledge of writing and tlie use of { 


letters* . The names of the Hebrew letters indicate 
that they must have been the invention of a Shemitio 
people, and that they wei-e moreover a pastoral })eople 
may be inferred fj ora the same evidence. If, as has 
been conjectured, the Phoenicians took the first idea 
of writing from the Egyptians, they would at least 
have given to Jihe signs which they invented the 
names of objects with which they themselves W’ere 
familiar. So far from this being the case the 
lettei-8 of the Hebrew alphabet contain no trace 
whatever of ships or seafaiing mattem ; on the con- 
trary, they point distinctly to an inland and pas- 
toral people. Perhaps all that can be inferred from 
the tradition that letters came to the Greeks from the 
Phoenicians, but that they were the invention of the 
Egyptians, is that the Egyptians possessed an alpha-, 
bet before the Phoenj^ians^i Gesenius argues for a 
Phoenician on'gin of the alphabet, in opposition to a 
Babylonian or Aramaean, on the following grounds : — 
1. That the names of the letters are Phoenician, 
and not Syrian. 2, It is not probable that the 
Aramaic dialect was the language of the inventors ; 
for the letteia ' 1 y wliich to them were cer- 
tainly consonants, had become so weak in the Ara- 
maic that they could scarcely any longer appear as 
such, and could not have been expressed by signs 
by an inventor who spoke a dialect of this kind, 
3. If the Phoenician lettera are pictorial, as there 
seems reason to believe, there is no model, among 
the old Babylonian disccveiers of writing, after 
which they could have been foi-med. But whether 
or not the Phoenicians were the inventors of the 
Shemitic alphabet, there can he no doubt of their 
just claim to being its chief disseminators ; and with 
this understanding may accept the genealogy of 
alphabets as given ,by Gesenius, and exhibit^ in 
the accompanying table. ^ 


Anc. Greek. „ Anc. Persian. 

I ^ I 


Etruscan. Uonian. Later Greek. 
Umbrian. | 

Oscan. Runic f I 

Hatnnite. • | 


Celtl- Coptic. Gothic. Slavonian, 
beiian. 


I Zend. 

Pehlvi. 

Armenian ? 


Phoenician. 

I 

r I I 

NumWIan. Anc. Hebrew, Anc. Aramaean. 


Samaritan 

Palmyrene. 

1 

Heb. square 
character, 

1 


► 


1 1 

Sassanidy writing. 

1 

Estrangelo 
and Nestorian. 

1 

i 

Sablan, 

I 

Cufic 

1 

1 

Pesbito. 

Uiguric, or 

Old Turkish 

Nischi. 




Whatever minor differences may exist between 
the ancient and more modem Shemitic alphabets, 
they have two chief characteristics in common : — 
1. That they contain only consonants and the three 
principal long vowels, X 1 •; the other vowels 
being represented by signs aljovc, below, or in the 
middle of’ lettera, or being omitted altogether, 2. 
That thoy written from right to left. The 
Ethiopic, being perhaps a non-Shemitic alphabet, is 
an exception to this rule, as is the cuneiform cha- 
lActer in which some Shemitic inscriptions are found. 
The old Bhewitic alphabets may be divided into 
two principal classes: 1, The Phoenician, as it ex- 
ists (a) in the inscriptions in Cyprus, Malta, Car- 
pentras, and the coins of Phoenicia and her cofonies. 
It is distinguisheej^by an absence of vowels, and by 
sometimes having the words divided and sometimes | 


not. (6). In the inscriptions on Jewish coins, 
(c). In the Phoenicio-Egyptiaii writing, with three 
vowel signs, deciphered by Caylus on the mummy 
bandages. iFrom (a) are derived (d), the Sama- 
ritan character, and (^), the Greek. 2. The Hebrew- 
f^haldee character ; to which belong (a), the Hebrew 
square character ; (6)., the Palmyrene, which has 
some traces of a curaife hand : (e), the Estrangelo, 
or andent Syriac: and (d), the ancient Arabic or 
CTufic. The oldest Arabic writing (the Himyaritic) 
was perhAps the same as the ancient Hebrew or 
Phoenician. — There are many arguments which go 
to show that the Samaritan chaiacter is older than 
the square Hebrew, for which we must refer the 
reader to the Larger Dictionary. The often- 
quoted passage, Matt, 18, which is generally 
brought forwaid ^ a proof that the squai'e chaiao' 
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ter must have been in existence in the time ot 
Christ, who mentions iSro, or yod^ as the smallest 
'etter of the alphabet, proves at least that the old 
jrlebrew or Phoenician chai*actei' was no longer in 
use, but that the Palmyrene character, or one veiy 
much like it had been introduced. It was probably 
about the fii-st oi second century after Christ that 
the square character assumed its present form; 
though in a question involved in so much uncertainty 
it is impossible to pronounce with gieat positireness. 
The Alphabet . — The oldest evidence on the subject 
of the Hebrew alphabet is derived from the alpha- 
betical Psalms and j)oems ; Pss. xxv., xxxiv. xxxvii., 
cxi., cxii., cxix., cxlv. ; Pi-ov. xxxi. 10-31; Lam. 
i.-iv. From these we ascertiin that the number of 
•the letters was twenty-two, as at present. The 
Arabic alphabet oiigin^Iy opnsisted of the same 
number. It has been argued by many that the 
alphabet of the Phoenicians at fii-st consisted only 
of sixteen letteis, or according to Hug of fifteen, 
T> D* D* El* V being omitted. The legend, as 
told by Pliny (vii. 56), is as follows. Cad- 
mus brought with him into Greece sixteen let- 
ters; Ht the time of the Trojan war Palamedes 
added four others, 0, H, 4», X, and Simonides 
of Melos four more, Z, H, V, Xl. Aristotle i*e- 
<'<>gnii>ed eiirhteen letters of the oi'iginal alphabet, 
ABTAEZIKAMNOn PSTT*, to which 
© and X weie added by Epicharmns. But in the 
oldest story of Cadmus, as told by Herodotus (v. 
.'jS) and Diodorus (v. 24), nothing is said of the 
number of the letters. Recent investigations, how- 
even*, have rendered it probable that at first the 
Shemitic alphabet cohsisted of but sixteen letters. 
It is true that no extant'mondbients illustrate the 
period when the alphabet was thus curtailed, but 
as the theory 4s based upon an oi^anic arrangement 
first piopos^ by Lepaius, it may be briefly noticed. 
Dr. Donaldson {New Oratylus, p. 171, 3rd ed.) 
says, “ Besides the mutes and breathings, the He- 
brew alphabet, as it now stands, has four sibilants, 
T» D» V* 65^' Now, it is quite clear that all these 
four sibilants could not have existed in the oldest 
state of the alphabet. Indeed we have positive evid- 
ence that the Ephraim ites could not pronounce 
))ut substituted for it the simpler articulation D 
(Judg. xii. 6). We coiAider it quite certain, that 
at the firat there was only one sibilant, namely this 
D* or samech. Finally, to reduce the Semitic alpha- 
bet to its oldest foim, we must omit caphf which is 
only a softened form of koph, the liquid mA, and 
the semivowel yW, which are of more recent intro- 
duction , • . The remaining 16 letters appear in the 
following order: 3. 3. 3- H. V H. O. h. O. J. D. ])■ 
p, n* If we examine this order more minutely, 
we shall see that it is not arbitrary or accidental, 
but strictly organic, according to the Semitic articul- 
ation. We have four classes, each consisting of 
4 letters : the first and second classes consist each 
of 3 mutes preceded by a breathing, the third of the 
3 liquids and the sibilant, v^ich perhaps closed 
the oldest alphabet of all, ana the fourth conAins 
the three supernumerary mutes preceded by a 
breathing.” 'fhe original 16 lettera of the Greek 
alphabet, corresponding to those of the Shemitic, 
are thus given by Dr. Donaldson (ibid, p. 175). 
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n into 


D 1 » 

Dpn 

iBrAl 

•E FH0 

AMN 

0 

U<)T 


With regai-d to (he aivai^ement of tlie lcttoi*p, 
€vr chief sources of information arq^ as before the 
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alphabetical acrostics in the Psalms and Lameatiw 
tions. Ill these poems some irregularities the 
armngement of the alphabet are pbsei^able. The 
names of the letters are given in the LXX. of tlie 
Lamentations as fouild in i!he Vatican MS. as 
printed by Mai, and in the Codex Fridexico* August* 
anus, published by Tischendor/f. Both these ancient 
witnesses prove that in the 4th oentuiy after Christ 
the Hebrew letteis were known by the same names 
at the pi*esent day. The following are the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet in their present slinpe, with 
their names and the meanings of these names, so 
fill* as they can be ascerjiaiueil^ith any degree of 
probability : — ^ 

Alepk, An ox. In the old Phoenician fonns 
of this letter can still be traced some resem- 
blance to an ox-head, Gr. 

2, Beth . ' A house. The figure in the square cha- 
racter corresponds more to its name, whije tha 
Ethiopic n has greater i^semblnncc to a tent. 
Gr. firjra (B). * 

if Qiinel. A camel. The ancient form is sup 
posed to represent the head and neck of tlmi 
animal. » 

*1, Baleth, A door. The significance of* the name 
is seen in thb older foim ^ , wlience the 
Greek B4\ra, A, n tent-door, 
n, He. W ithoiit any jirobable derivation ; perhaps 
coirupted, or merely a technical tei*m. The 
coiTChpondiug Greek letter is E, which is the 
i*hoenlciaii ^ turned from left to right. 

L Vau. A hook or tent-peg ; the same as the old 
Greek jSoD ( /- ), the form of which resembles 
the Ph(K5uiciau ><v. 

t, Zain, Probably =s Syr. zaincn a weapon, sword 
(Ph. xliv, 7). It appears to be the same as 
the ancient Greek 2dy. 

n, Cfieth. A ience, enclosure. Comp, the Phoeii. 

^ , Cheth is t^e Greek ^ra (H). 

ID, Tct. A snake, or a baslvt. The Greek d^tra. 
Tod. A hand. The form of tlie letter was 
perhaps originally longer, as in the Gi*eek 1 
(iwra). > 

2, Caph, The hollow of the hand. The Greek 
iciirira {k) is the old Phoenician form (x) 
reversed, 

7 , Lamed. A cudgel or ox-goad. The Greek 
Adfifiba (A). 

D, Mem. Water, as it is commonly explained, 
with reference to the Samaritan ^ . In the 
old alphabets it is in which Gescnius sees 
the figure of a trident, and so possibly the 
symbol of the sea. The Greek fiv corresponds 
to the old word “ water, Job ix. 30, 

D, Nun. A fish, in Chaldee, Arabic, and Syriac* 
In almost all Phoenician alphabets the figure 
is . The Greet yv is derived from it. 

D, Samech. A prop. The Greek fftjpA is un- 
doubtedly derived from Samechf m its form 
is from the Phoenician character, although its 
place in the Greek alphabet is occupied by 
y, *Am. An eye ; in the Phoenician and Greek 
alphabets 0. • • 

B, Pe. A mouth. The Greek wi. 

V, Teade. A fish-hook or prong. Fx«m teads ia 
d^-ived the Greek Qrjra. 

p, Koph. Perhaps the back of tl^head* Tho old 
Hebrew form (P), inverted q , became l^o 
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G]«ek nSinra ( ^ ) ; ftnd the form ( 9 )» which 
&cur 8 on the ancieot Syracosan coin 8 » suggests 
the oi^gin of the Koman Q. 

1, £esh. A heatj. Th^ Phoenician 9 when 
turned round became the Greek P, the natxn 
of which, is corrupted from Hesh, 
iSAinJOoniiiare sAen, a tootli, sometimes used 
& I for a jaiiged promontory. The lettei-s 
Sin. I and were probably at first one 
letter, and aftei n^ards betame distinguished by 
the diacritic jwint. The Greek ^ is derived 
from Shirit sn^ vv from Nun. 
n, Tau, A niark*l5r si^u (Ez. ix. 4); probably a 
sign ill the shap^ ofi a cross, such as cattle were 
marked with. The signiHcation corresponds to 
the shapes of the old Hebrew letter on coins 
+, X, from the former of which comes the 
Greek toO (T). 

lXvi8ions of words. — Hebrew was originally 
written, like most foi^'ient languages, without any 
divisions between the words. The same is the case 
with the Phoenician inscriptions. The various read- 
ings in the LXX. show that, at the time this version 
was made, in the^Hebrew MSS. which the tianslators 
used, the words were wiitten in a continuous series. 
I’he modern synagogue rolls hnd the MSS. of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch have no vowel-points, but 
the words it!‘e divided, and the Samaritan in this 
respect ditfei’s but little from the Hebrew.— 
letters^ ^c. — In addition to the letters above de- 
scribed, we find in all Hebiew MSS, « and printed 
books the forms *|i D» }• f]* which are the shapes 

assumed by the letters D, D* Q« V, when they 

otrur at the end of words. Their invention was 
cleai iy due to an endeavour to render reading moie 
easy by di.stingui.shi?ig one word from another, but 
they aie of compaiatively modern date. The final 
nun is found on the Palmyrene inscriptions. Jn 
tlie Araraaeo-Egyptiau wilting both final caph and 
final nun occur, as may be seen in the Blaeas frag- 
ments given by Gesenfas. The five final letters are 
mentioned in Bere.shith Rabba (parash. i. fol. 1,4), 
and ill both Talmuds. The final mem in the middle 
of a woid (Is. ix. 6 ) is mentioned in both Talmuds, 
and by Jerome^ The similarity of shape between 
final mem (D) and samcch (D) is indicated by the 
dictum of Hah Chasda, as given in the Babylonian 
Talmud {Mcifillah, c. 1 ; Shabbath, fol. 104, 1 ), 
that “ mem and s mech, which were on the Tables 
(of the Law), stood by a miiacle." It was atiad- 
^tion among the Jews that the letters on the 
tables of stone given to Moses weie cut through the 
stone, so as to be legible on both sides ; hence the 
miracle by which mem and samech kept their place. 
On the ancient Phoenician inscriptions, just as in 
the Greek uncial MSi>., the letteis of a word were 
divided at the end of a line without any indication 
being given of such divisio^, but in Hebrew MSS. 
a twofold course has been adopted in this case. 
If at the end of a line the scribe found that 
he hud 13bt space for the complete word, he 
either wrote as ifiany letters as he could of this 
word, but left them unpointed and put the com- 
plete word in the next line, or he made use of 
what? are ctiled extended letters, in order ,to fill 
up the superabundant space. That abbreviations 
were emplbyed in the ancient Hebrew writing is 
shown by the inscriptions on the Maccabaeals coins. 
The greater a|jd smaller letters which occur in 
^ the middle of words (comp. Ps. Ixxx. 16 ; Gen. 
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ii. 4), the suspended iettem (Judg. xviii. SO^ 
Ps. Ixxx, 14), and the inverted letters (Num. x. 85), 
we tituisferred from the MSS. of the Masoretes, 
and have all received at the hands of tlie Jews an 
allegorical explanation. Numbeis wei*e indicated 
either by letters or figures. I'he latter ai-e found 
on Phoenician coins, on the 8 ai*cophagus of Eshrnun- 
azar, on the l^almyrene inscriptions, and probably 
also in the Aramaeo-Egyptian wiitiug. On the other 
hand, letters are found used as numerals on the 
Maccabean coins, and among the Arabs, and their 
early adoption for the same purpose among the 
Greeks may have been due to the Phoeuician.s. It 
is not too much to conjecture from these analogies 
that figures and letters representing numbers may 
have been employed by the ancient Hebrews. It is 
even possible that irany lliscrepancies in numbeis 
may be explained in this way.— Vowel-points and 
diacritipal marks. — Almost all the learaed Jews of 
the middle ages maintained the equal antiquity of 
the vowels and consonants, or at least the intro- 
duction of the former by Ezra and the men of the 
Great Synagogue, 'fhe modem dale of the vowel- 
points was first argued by Elias Levita, Vollowed 
on the same side by Cappelliis, who was opposed 
by the younger Buxtorf. ** The dispute about the 
antiquity and origin of the Hebrew vowels com- 
menced at a very early date ; for while Mar-Natro- 
nai JI., Gaon in Sura (859-8f>9), prohibited to 
provide the copies of the Law with v()wels, because 
these signs had not been communicated on Mount 
Sinai, but had only been introducpd by the sages 
to assist the reader ; tlie Karaites allowed no scioll 
of the Pentateuch to be ii.led in the synagogue, 
unless it was furnikhed Vith vowels and accents, 
because they con‘>klered them as a divine i-evelatiori, 
which, like the lafiguage and the letter, was aheady 
given to Adam, or cei^ainJy to Moscs,** (l)j\ Ka- 
lisch, IJcb. Gr. ii. 65). *Ko vowel -points are to 
be found on any of the Jewish coins, or in the 
Palmyrene inscriptions, and they are wanting in all 
the relics of Phoeuiciau writing. A single example 
tf a diacriti('al mark occurs lor the first time on 
one of the Carthaginian inscriptions. I'he fiist 
ccj’tain indication of vowel-}ioint.s in a Shemitic 
language is in the Ambic. Three were inti oduced 
by Ali, son of Abu-Thrflleb, who died A.H. 40, 
The Sabian writing also has three vowel-points, 
but its age is uncertain. Five vowel-points and 
several reading-murks were introduced into the 
Syriac writing by Theophilus and Jacob of Edessa. 
The present Arabic system of punctuation orig- 
inated with the introduction of the Nischi cha- 
racter by Ebn Mokla, who died A.D. 939. On the 
whole, taking into consideration the nature and 
analogies of the kiiidi'ed Shemitic languages, and 
the Jewish tradition that the vowels were only 
transmitied orally by Moses, and were atterwaixls 
‘educed to signs and fixed by Ezra and the Great 
Synagogue, the preponderance of evidence goes to 
show that Hebrew was written without vowels cr 
diaditical marks an the time that it was a living 
language. ** According to a statement on a scroll 
>f the Law, which may have been in Susa from the 
eighth century, Moses the Punctator (Hannakdan) 
was the first who, in order to facilitate the reading 
of the Scriptures for his pupils, added vowels to 
he consonants, a practice in which he was followed 
[)y his son Judah, the Corrector or Reviser (Ham- 
magiah). These weiV the beginnings of a full 
lystcm of Helfew points, the completion of which 
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has, by tradition^ been associated with the name 
of the Kai-aite Acha of li*ak, living in the firet half 
of the sixth century, and which comprised the 
vowels and accents, dagesh and rapheh, keii and 
kethiv. It was, from its local origin, called the 
Babylonian or Assyrian syi,tem. Almost simultan- 
eously witli these endeavours, the scholai's of 
Palestine, especially of Tiberias, worked in the 
same direction, and here Kabbi Mocha, a disciple 
of Allan the Karaite, and his sou Moses, hxed 
another system of vocalisation (about 570), dis- 
tinguished as that of Tiberias, which marks still 
more minutely and accurately the various shades 
and niceties of tone and pronunciation, and which 
was ultimately adopted by all the Jews. For 
* though the Karaites, with their chaiacteristic 
^tenacity, and their aniAgouiJm to the Rabbanites, 
clung for some time to the older signs, because 
they had used them before their sec'ession from the 
Talmudical sects, they were at last, in 957, induced 
to abandon them in favour of those adopted in 
Palestine. Mow the Babylonian signs, besides 
difleriij^ from those of 'J’iberias in shape, are 
chiefly remarkable by being almost uniformly 
}»laced above the letters. There still exist some 
manuscripts which exhibit them, and many more 
would probably have been preserved had not, in 
later times, the habit prevailed of substituting in 
old codices the signs of Tiberias for those of Baby- 
lonia’* (Dr. Kalisch, Hebr, Gram. ii. 63, 64). 
Fiom the sixth centuiy downwards the traces of 
punctuation become more and more distinct. It 
now lenniiiis to say a few words on the accents. 
The object of the accents is twofold. I, They 
sei ve to mark the tone %vllafle, and at the same 
time to show the relation of %ach woid to the 
sentence: licflce they aie called tedminif as mark- 
ing the stmse. 2. TlUfy^iridicate the modulation id' 
the tone according to which the Old Testament 
was recited in the synagogues, and were hence 
called negtndth. “ The manner of recitation was 
dilfeieiit lor the Pentateuch, the prophets, and the 
metiic<il books (Job, the Proverbs, and the Psalms): 
old modes of cantillation of the Pentateuch and the 
projihets (in the Haphtaroth) have been preserved 
in the Oerinan and Portuguese synagogues ; both 
difler, indeed, considerably, yet manifestly show a 
common character, and are almost like the same 
composition sung in two difl’ereut keys ; wliile the 
chanting of the metriml books, not being employed 
in the public worship, has long been lost ’* (Kahsch, 
p. 84).— materials^ ^c . — The oldest docu- 
ments which contain the writing of a Shemitic lace 
are probably the bricks of Kineveh and Babylon 
on which are impressed the cuneiform Assyrian 
inscriptions. There is, however, no evidence that 
they were ever employed by the Hebrews. Wood 
was used upon some occa.sions (Num. xvib 3), and 
writing tablets of box-wood are mentioned in 
2 lisd. xiv. 24. The “ lead," to which allusion is 
made in Job xix. 24, is siij^sed to have teen 
poured wrhen melted into the cavities of the stone 
made by the letters of an insoiption, in order to 
render it durable. It is most probable that the 
ancient as well as the most common mateiial 
which the Hebrews u.sed for writing was dressed 
skin in some foiro or other. V/e know that the 


the 

subdivisions of the third Caste. Perhaps ‘tife He- 
brews may have borrowed, among ^eir otlicf 
acquirements, the use of papyrus from the %yp* 
tians, but of this wt’ have Ro positive evidence. 
In the Bible the only allusions to the use of piipy* 
ms are in 2 John 12, where occurs, 

which refers especially to papyrus paper, and 
3 Macc. iv. 20, wrhere xapr^pm is found in the 
same sense. In Josephus the atrial of adultery is 
made by writing the name of (lod on a s^tn, and 
the 70 men who were sent to* Ptolemy from Jeru- 
salem by the high-prie.st, KJeivuir, to translate the 
Law into Greek, took with, them the skitis on 
which the Law was written in golden characters 
{Ant. XII. 2, § 10). Heiodutus, alter telling us 
that the lonians learnt the art of writing from the 
Phoenicians, adds that they called their books 
.skins, because they made use of sheep -skins and 
goat-skins when short of paper. Parchment was 
u8ed for the MSS. of the IV^itatench in the time of 
Josephus, and the fitfi^pdyeu of 2 Tim. iv. 13, 
Weie skins of parchment. It was one of the pro- 
visions in the Talmud that thq Law should be 
written on the skins of clean animals^ tame or 
wild, or even of, clean birds. The skins when 
written upon were formed into i*olls {mSgiltdth; 
Ps. xl. 8 ; comp. Is. xxxiv. 4 ; Jer^ xxxvi. 14 ; 
Ez. ii. 9; Zech. v. 1). They were idled upon one 
or two sticks and fastened with a thread, the ends 
of which weiv sealed (Is. xxix, 11; Dan. xii. 4; 
Itev, V. 1, Rfc.). The rolls were geiieially written 
on one side only, except in Kz. li, 9 ; Kev. v, 1 . 
They were divided into columns {(UldtMlh^ lit. 
“doors," A.V. leaves, ’’ Jer, xxxvi, 23) ; the 
upjMjr margin was to he not Jessjfhau three fingers 
broad,' the lower not less than four; and a space of 
t^'o fingers’ bieadth was to be left between every 
two columns. The case in which the rolls weie 
kept was called rej^oy or BiiKti. But besides 
skins, which were used for the more permaneut 
kinds of writing, tablets of ^ood covered with wax 
(Luke r. 63) served for the ordinary purposes of 
life. Several of these were fastened together and 
formed volumes. They Vere written upon with 
a pointed style (’cf, Job xix. 24), sometimes of 
iron (Ps. xlv. 2 ; Jer. viii. 8, xvii. 1). For harder 
materials a graver {cheret^ Ex. xxxii. 4; Is. viii. 1) 
was employiHl : the hard point was called tsippdren 
(Jer. xvii. 1). For parchment or skins a reed was 
used (3 John 13 ; 3 Mocc. iv. 20). The ink, degS 
(Jer. xxxvi. 18), literally “ black,” like the Greek 
fi4\ay (2 Cor. iii. 3; 2 John 12* 3 John 13), 
was to be of lamp-black dissolved in gall-juice. It 
was carried in an inkstand {keseik ka$$dphir\ 
which was suspended at the girdle (Ez. ix. 2, 3), 
as is done at the present day in the East. To 
professional scribes there are allusions in Ps. xlv* 
1 [2] ; Ezr. vii. 6; 2 Mbdr. xiv. 24. 

X . • • 

Xan'thicus. [Month.] 

Y 


dressing of skins was pi-actiseA by the Hebrews Yaz^ The notice of yam is contained in ac 
(Ex. XXV. 5 ; Lev. xiii. 4^, and they may have extremely obscure jiassage in I K. x. 28 (2 Chr. i. 
acquired the knowledge of me art fi*om the Egj^p- 16). The Hebrew Received Tex#is questionahk^ 
tians, among whom it had attained geeat perfection, The probability is that the term docs i efer to seine 
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entrep6t of Egyptian oommeine, but whether Te- 
koahycas in the LXX.* or Coai a« in the Vulg., is 
doubtful. fOeseniuB gives the sense of “number** 
as applying equally to the merchants and the 
homes “ A band Ki{ the king’s merchants bought 
a drove (of hoi-ses') at a price ** ; but the verbal 
arrangement in 2 Chr. is opposed to this lundertng. 
The sense adopted in the A.V. is deiived from 
Jewish interpretei's. 

TmTi the highest oixiinary division of time. 
T|ie Hebrew name is bi^^ntical with the root shdridh^ 
“he or it repeated,, did the second time.” The 
meaning is therefo^^ thought to be “an iteration,” 
by Geseaius, who compares the Latin annus, pro- 
pel ly a circle. The sfcnse of the Hebrew inigiit 
either be a recurring period, or a circle of .seasons, 
or else a period circling through the seasons.— I. 
Years, pioperly so called. Two years were known 
to, and apjiarently used by, the Hebrews. 1. A 
year of .’160 days, containing twelve mouths of 
thirty days each, is iivlicated by certain passages^in 
the piophetical Scriptures. The time, times, and 
a half, of Daniel (vii. 25, xii. 7), where “time” 
means “ year,” evidently represent the same period 
as the 4-2 mont/ls (Hev. xl. 2) and 1260 days of 
the Revelation (xi. 3, xii. 6), tqr 360x 3-5 = 1260, 
and 30x42 = 1260. This year perfectly cor- 
lesponds to the Egyptian Vague year, without the 
five intercalaiy days. It appears to have been in 
use in Noah’s time, or at lea.st in the time of the 
writer of tbe narrative of the Flood, for in that nar- 
rative the interval from the 17th day* of the 2nd 
month to the 17th day of the 7th of the* same year 
appears to be stated to be a period of 160 days 
(Gen. vii. 11, 24, viii. 3, 4, comp, 13), and, as the 
ist, 2nd, 7th, and 10th months of one year are 
mentioned (viii. f3, 14, vii. 11, viii, 4, 5), the 1st 
day of the 10th month of this year being separated 
from the 1st day of the first month of the next year 
by an interval of at least 54 days (viii. 6, 6, 10, 
12, 13), we can only infer ye;ir of 12 months. 
A year of 360 days i^s the rudest known. It is 
formed of 12 spurious lunar months, and was prob- 
ably the parent of the lunar year of 354 days, and 
the Vague year of 365.«« The Hebrew year, from 
the time of the Exodus, was evidently lunar, though 
in some manner rendered viitually solar, and we 
may therefore infer that the lunar year is as old as 
the date of the Exodus. As the Hebrew year was 
not an Egyptian year, and as nothing is said of its 
being new, save in its time of commencement, it 
was perhaps earlier in use among the Israelites, and 
either brought into Egypt by them or borrowed 
from Shemitic settlers. 2. The year used by the 
Hebrews fi om the time of the Ex^us may be said 
to have been then instituted, since acu/ient month, 
Abib, on the 14th day of which the first Passover 
was kept, was then made the fii'st mouth of the 
year. The essential charaqlteristics of this year can 
bt‘ clearly determined, though we cannot fix those 
of any single year. It was essentially solar, for the 
offeriifgs Sf productions of the earth, first-fruits, 
harvest-produce, abd ingathered fruits, weie fixed to 
certain days of the year, two of which were in the 
periods of great feasts, the thii^ itself a feast reck- 
oned«from 9iie of the former days. But itds cer* 
tain that the months were lunar, each commencing 
with a new moon. There must therefore have been 
some method of adjustment. The first point to be 
decided is how ^e commencement of each year was 
Probably the Hebrews determined their 
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new year’s day by' the obeeiwation of heliacal or 
other star-iisings or settings known to mai k Ihe 
right time of the solar year. It follows, from the 
determination of the proper new modn ctf the firet 
month, whether by observation of a stellar pheno- 
menon, or of the forwardness of the crops, that the 
method of intercalation can only have Wn that in 
use aftei’ the tinptivity, the addition of a thiiieenth 
month whenever the twelfth ended too long before 
the equinox for the offering of the first-fruits to be 
made at the time fixed. The later Jews had two 
commencements of the year, whence it is commonly 
but inaccurately said that they had two yeara, the 
sacred year and the civil. We prefer to speak of 
the sacred and civil reckonings. The sacred reckon- 
ing was that instituted at the Exodus, according to 
which the first ra«ath Oas Abib: by the civil 
reckoning the first month was the seventh. The 
interval between the two commencements was thus 
exactly half a year. It has been supposed that the 
institution at the time of the Exodus was a cliange 
of commencement, not the iiitroiluction of a new 
year, and that thenceforward the year M two 
beginnings, respectively at about the vernal and 
the autumnal equinoxes. We must here notice the 
theoi ies of the derivation of the Hebrew year from 
the Egyptian Vague year. The Vague year was 
commonly used by the Egyptians; and from it 
only, if from an Egyptian year, is the Hebrew 
likely to have been derived. Two theories have 
been formed connecting the two years at the 
Exodus, ().) Some hold that Abib, the first 
month of the Hebrew year by the sacred reckoning, 
was the Egyptian Epiphi. This, however, is more 
than doubtful. SiJpposiftg that the Hebrew calen- 
dar was formed by fixing the Egyptian Epiphi as 
the first month, what would be th6 chronological 
Result ? The latest date to? which the Exodus is 
assigned is about B.C. 13^0. In the Julian year 
IJ.C. 1320, the month Epiphi of the Egyptian 
Vague year commenced May 16, 44 days after the 
day of the vernal equinox, April 2, very near which 
the Hebrew year must have begun. Thus at the 
latest date of the Exodus, there is an interval of a 
month and a half between the beginning of the 
Hebrew year and Epiphi 1. This intemil repres- 
ents about 180 years, tJirough winch the Vague 
year would retrograde m the Julian until the 
commencement of Epiphi corresponded to the 
vernal equinox, and no method can reduce it below 
100. (2.) We have founded an argument for the 

date ot the Exodus upon another comparison of the 
Hebrew year and the Vague year. The sacivd 
commencement of the Hebrew year was at the new 
moon about or next after, but not txiuch before, the 
vernal equinox: the civil commencement must 
usually have been at Ihe new moon nearest the 
autumnft equinox. At the earliest date of tbe 
Exodus computed by modern chronologere, about 
the middle of the 17th century B.C., tlie Egyptian 
Vague year commeaced at or about th^ latter time. 
It would be necessity that the 14th day of Abib, 
on which fell the full moon of the Passover of the 
Exodus, should correspond to the 14th of Phame- 
noth, in a Vague year commencing about the 
autumnal equinox. A full moon fell on the 14th 
of Phamenoth, or Thursday, April 21, B.C. 1652, 
of a Vague year fommeiicing on the day of the 
autumnal equinox, Oct, 10, B.C. 1653. This date 
of the Exodus, B.c. 1^2, is only four years earlier 
than Hales's, ^.C. 1646.-*! I. Divisions of the Year. 
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•—1. SeawM, Two seasons are knentioned in the 
Bible, “summer” and “winter.” The former 
properly means the time of cutting fruits, the 
latter, ’that of gathering fruits; they aro therefore 
originally rather summer and autumn than summer 
and winter. But that they signify ordinarily the 
two gnuid divisions of the year, the^arm and cold 
seasons, is evident from their use for the whole 
year in the expression, “ summer and winter” (Ps. 
Ixxiv. 17 ; Zech. xiv. 8).* 2. jJ/bn^As.—The He- 
brew months, from the time of the Exodus, weie 
lunar. The year Hp;)ears ordinarily to have con- 
tained twelve, but, when intercalation was neces- 
siiry, a thirteenth. 3. Weeks , — The Hebrews, 
from the time of the institution of the Sabbath, 
‘whether at or beibre the Exodus, reckoned by 
weeks.— III. Sacred Ye^s. — •. The Sabbatical year, 
“ the fallow year,*’ or, possibly, “ year of remission,’* 
kept every seventh year, was commanded to be 
observed as a year of rest from the labouia of agi*i- 
culture and of remission of debts. 2. The Jubilee 
year, “ the year of the trumpet,” a like year, 
which^mmediately followed every seventh Sabbatic- 
al year. It has been disputed whether the Jubilee 
year was every 49th or 50th : the former is more 
probable. 

Yoke. 1. A well-known implement of hus- 
bandry, described in the Hebrew language by the 
terms moty nidt&hf and *61^ the two former specific- 
ally applying to the bows of wood out of which it 
was constructed, and the last to the application 
(binding) of the article to the neck of the ox. 2. 
A pair of oxen, so teyned as being yoked together 
(1 Sam. xi. 7; 1 K. xix. 19|^2l). The Hebrew 
term, tzemed, is also applied to asses (Judg. xix, 10) 
and mules (2 K. v. 17), and e^n to a couple of 
riders (Is. x*xi. 7). 3. term tzemed is also 

applied to a c'oitain fln^^nint of land (1 Sam. xiv* i 
14), equivalent to that which a couple of oxen | 
could plough in a day (Is. v. 10 ; A.V, “acre ’*), ■ 
corresponding to the Latin jugum, | 
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Zaaa'aim, the PlaJa of ; or, more accurately, 
‘the oak by Zaanaiin,” A tree — probably a 
sacred tree — mentioned as marking the spot near 
which Heber the Kenite was encamped when Sisera 
took refuge in his tent (Judg. iv. 11). Its sitmi- 
tion is defined as “ near Kwlesh,” i. e. Kedesh- 
Naphtali, the name of which still lingers on the 
high ground, north of Sofed^ and we.''t of the Lake 
of el Huleh, The Targum gives as the equivalent 
of the name, mishor agganiija, “ the plain of the 
swamp,’* which can hardly refer to aiivthing but 
the marsh which boi’ders the lake of Ilmeh on the 
north side, and which was probably more extensive 
in the time of Deborah tlian it now is. On the 
other hand. Dr. Stanley \ ^ pointed out how 
appropriate a situation tor liis memorable tree is 
affoixied by “a green plain studded with 
massive terebinths,” which adjoins on the routh the 
plain containing the remains of Kedesh. These two 
suggestions — of the ancient Jewish and the modern 
Cnristian student — ^may be left side by side^ to 
await the result of future in\’fstigation. The Keri^ 
or correction, of Judg. iv. 11, substitutes Zaaimn- 
nim for Zaanaim, and the same form is found in 
fosh, liz. 33. 
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Zaaa'aiL A place named by Mioah (f. 11) in 
his iiddi*ess to the towns of the Shef^lah. Zaanoii 
is doubtless identical with Zeitan. • 

Za'avaii. A Horite chief, son of Ezei* Hie son of 
Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 27 ; # Chr. il»42). 

ZaHhacL 1. Son of Nathan, son of Altai, son of 
Ahlai, Mieshan’s daughter (1 Chr. ii. 31-37), and 
hence called sou of Ahlai (1 Chr. xi, 41). He w*is 
one of David’s mighty men, but none of his deeds 
have been recorded. The chiq^’ interest connected 
with him is in his genealogy which is of considpi*- 
able im|)ortance in a chronological point of view.*^ 
2. An Ephraimite, if the tex^f 1 Chr. vii, 21 is 
coriect.— 8. Son of Shimeayi, an Animonitess : an 
assashin who, with Jehozabaa, slew king Joa.sh, ac- 
cording to 2 Chr. xxiv. 26 ; but, in 2 K. xii. 21, his 
name is written, probably more correctly, Jozachar. 

A layman of Israel, of the sons of Zattu, who 
put away his foreign wife at l^zm’s command (Ezr. 
X. 27).— 6. One of the descendants of Hashum, 
\Vho had married a foreign wife after the Captivity 
(Ezr. X. 33).— 6, One of the sons of Nebo, whose 
name is mentioned under the same circumstan|^ as 
the two preceding (Ezr. x. 43). 

Zaba^'a*. Zabad 6 (1 £s^. ix. 35). 

Zabade'aas. Arab tribe who wde attacked 
and spoiled by Jonathan, on his way back to Da- 
mascus from his fruitless pursuit of the army of 
lemetrius (1 Macc. xii. 31). Josepnus calls them 
Nabataeans (Ant. xiii. 5, §10), but he is evidently 
n error. Nothing ceibvin is known of them. Jo- . 
lathan haft pursued the enemy’s mmy as far as the 
iver Eleutherus (Ncdir el A'ehir)f and wns on his 
march back to Damascus when he attacked and 
plundered the Zal)ade<uis. We roust look for them, 
tJieieforc, somewhere to the north-west of Damascus. 
Accordingly, on the road from Djflmascus to Baalbek, 
at a distance of about 8j| houre (26 miles) from the 
I’ormer place, is the village Zebddnyf standing at 
the upper end of a plain of the same name, which 
s the very centre or Antilibanus. The name Zeb» 
dang is possibly a relic olbthe ancient tjibe of the 
“iibiideaTis. 

Zabba'i. 1. One of the destiendaute of B<‘bHi, 
who had married a tbreign wife in the days of Ezra 
^Ezr. X. 28).— 2. Father of Baruch, who assisted 
Nehemiah in rebuilding the city wall (Neh. iii. 20). 

Zab'bnd. One of the sons of Bigvai, who re- 
j tunied in the second caravan with Ezrd(Ezr. viii. 14), 

Zabde'os. Zebadiau of the sons of Immer 
(1 Esd. ix. 21). 

Zab’di. 1. Son of Zerah, the son of Judah, and 
ancestor of Achan (Jo.sh. vii. 1, 17, 18).— 2. A 
Benjamit of the sons of .Shimhi (1 Chr, viii, 19), 
—8. David B officer over the produce of the vine- 
yards for the wine-cellare (1 Chr. xxvii. 27).— 4, Son 
of Asaph the minstrel (Neh. xi. 17) ; called else- 
where Zaccuk (Neh. xii. 35) and ZiCHRi (1 Chr. 
ix. 15). ^ 

Zab'diel. 1. Father of Jftshobeam, the chief of 
David’s guaid (1 Chr, xxvii. 2),— 2. A priest, son 
of the great men, or, as the margin gi^ ib; “ Hag- 
gedolim ” (Neh. xi. 14).— 8. ^n Arabian chieftain 
who put Alexander Balas to death (1 Macc. xi 
17 ; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4, §8). 

Zal>ud. The son of Nathan (1 iv, 8). He 
is desciibed as a priest (A, V, “ principal officer **),, 
and ^ holding at the court of Soloiribn the conhd* 
entim post of “king’s friend,” which had been occu- 
pied by Husbal the Archite during the reign of 
David (2 Sam. xv. 37, xvi, 16; 1 Chr. xxvii.^3.)/ 
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Zftb'nlon. The Greek form of the name Ze 
DULU ir<iMatt. iv. 13, 15; Rev. vii. 8). 

Zaoca'L ^The sons of Zaccai, to the number of 
760, returned with Zerubbabel (Ear. ii. 9 ; Neh. 
vii. 14V ' . ® 

Zaodiae'iis. The name of a tax-oollector near 
Jericho, who being short in stature climbed up into 
a sycamore-ti-ee, in order to obtain a sight of Jesus 
AS He passed through that place. Luke only has 
related the incident e^xix. 1-10). Zacchaeus was a 
Jew, as may be infented from his name and from 
the fact that the Saviour speaks of him expressly as 
“ a son of Abrj^hamo^ Tli teim which designates 
this ollice is unusual, ^ut describes him no doubt 
as the supeiintendent of /Justoms or tiibute in the 
district of Jericho, wheie he lived, as one having a 
commission from his Roman principal (manceps 
publicanus) to collect the imposts levied on the Jews 
by the Romans, and who in the execution of that 
trust employed subalterns, who were accountable 
to him, as he in turn was accountable to his supef- 
ior. The office must have been a lucrative one in 
such % region, and it is not strange that Zacchaeus 
is mentioned by tljjB Evangelist as a rich man. The 
Saviour spent the night probably in the house of 
Zacchaeus, 'and the next day pursued his journey to 
Jerusalem. He was in the caravan from Galilee, 
which was gqjng up thither to keep the Passover. 
We read in the Rabbinic wiitings also of a Zac- 
chaeus who lived at Jericho at this same period, 
well known on his own account, and especially as 
tht father of ‘the celebrated Rabbi Jociianan ben 
ijAchai. 

Zaoche'uB. An officer of Judas Maccabaeus 
(2 Mace. x. 19). 

Zac'chnr. A Simeonite, of the family of Mishma 
(1 Chr. iv. 26), 

Zao'cur. 1. Father of Shammua, the Reubenitc 
spy (Nuni. xiii. 4).— 2. A Merarite Levite, son of 
Jaaziah (1 Chr. xxiv. 27).— 3, ^ Son of Asaph, the 
singer (I Chr. xxv. 2, 10; Neh. xii. 35).— 4.’ The 
son of Imri, who assisted Nehemiah in rebuilding 
the city wall (Neh. iii. 2).— 6. A Levite, or family 
of Levites, who signed the covenant with Nehe- 
miah (Neh. X. 12).— 6. A 'Levite, whose son or de- 
scendant Hanan was one of the treasurers over the 
treasuries appointed by Nehemiah (Neh. xiii. 13). 

Zacliari'all, or properly Zechabiah, was son 
of Jeroboam II., 14th king of Israel, and the last of 
the house of Jehu. There is a difficulty about the 
date of his reign. Most chronologers a.ssume an 
interregnum of 11 years between Jeroboam’s death 
and Zachariah’s accession, during which the king- 
dom was suffering from the anarchy of a disputed 
succession, but this seems unlikely after the reign 
of a resolute ruler like Jeroboam, and does not solve 
the difference between 2 K. xiv. 17 and xv. 1. 
We are reduced to suppose that our present MSS. 
have here incorrect number^ to substitute 15 for 
27 in 2 K. xv. 1 , and" to believe that Jeroboam II. 
reigned 52 or 53 years. But whether we assume 
an interregnum, or an error in the MSS., we must 

! >lace Zachariah’s accession b.C. 771-2. His reign 
asted only six months. He was killed in a con- 
spiraby, of which Shallum was the head, and by 
• which 'bhe prciphecy in 2 K. x. 30 was accom- 
plished.— 2. The father of Abi, or Abijoh, Heze- 
kiah’s mother (2 K. xviii. 2). v 

Zaehari'as. 1. Zechariah the priest in the reign 
of Josiah (1 Esd. 8).— 2. In 1 £sd. L 15 Zacha- 
vur* couples the place of Heman in 2 Chr. xxxv. 15. 
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—8. sSeratah 6, and Azartah (1 Esd. v. 8; 
comp. Ezr. il. 2 ; Neh. vii. 7).— 4. The prophet 
Zechartah (1 vi. 1, vii. 3).— 5. Zecha- 
riah 8 (1 Esd. viii. 30).— 6. Zechariah 9 (1 
Esd. viii. 37).— 7. Zechariah 10 (1 Esd. viii. 
44).«.8, Zechariah 11 (1 Esd. ix. 27 ; comp. 
Ezr. X. 26).— Father of Joseph, a leader in the 
fii-st campaign of the Maocabaean war (1 Macc. v. 
18, 56-62).— 10. Father of John the Baptist (Luke 
i. 5, &c.).— 11. Son of i^amchias, who, our Loid 
says, was slain by the Jews between the altar and 
the temple (Matt, xxiii. 35 ; Luke xi. 51), There has 
been much dispute who this Zacharias was. Many 
of the Greek Fathers have maintained that the 
father of John the Baptist is the pei-son to whom 
our Lord alludes; but there can be little or nc 
doubt that the allusidh is fb Zechariah, the son of 
Jeboiada (2 Chr. xxiv. 20, 21). The name of the 
father of Zacharias is not mentioned by St. Luke : 
and we may suppose that the name of Barachias 
crept into the text of St. Matthew from a marginal 
gloss, a confusion having been made between Zecha- 
riah, the son of Jehoiada, and Ziacharias, the .son of 
Barai'hias (Berechiah) the prophet. 

Zaoh'ary. The prophet Zechariah (2 Esd. i. 40). 

Za'oher. One of the sons of Jehiel, the father 
or founder of Gibeon, by his wife Maachah (I Chr. 
viii. 31). 

Za'dok. 1. Son of Ahitub, and one of the two 
chief priests in the time of David, Abiathar being 
the other. Zadok was of the house of Kleazar, the 
son of Aaron (1 Chr, xxiv, 3), and eleventli in 
I descent from Aamn. The first mention of him is 
in 1 Chr. xii. 28, jvhere we are told that he 
joined David at Hebron after Saul’s death with 22 
captains of his father’s house, and, apparently, with 
900 men (4600 — 3700, '^ei-s. 26, 27 ). Up to this 
time, it may be concluded, 'he had adhered to the 
house of Saul. But henceforth his fidelity to David 
was inviolable. When Absalom revolted, and 
David fled from Jerusalem, Zadok and all the 
Levites bearing the Ark accompanied him, and it 
was only at the king’s express command that they 
returned to Jerusalem, and became the medium of 
communication between the king and Hushai tlie 
Aichite (2 Sam. xv., xvii.). When Absalom was 
dead, Zadok and Abiathar were the persons who 
persuaded the elders of Judah to invite David to 
retuni (2 Sam. xix. 11). When Adonijah, in 
David’s old age, set up for king, and had persuaded 
Joab, and Abiathar the priest, to join his party, 
Zadok was unmoved, and was employed by David 
to anoint Solomon to be king in his room (1 K. i.). 
And for this fidelity he was rewarded by Solomon, 
who ** thrust out Abiathar from being priest unto 
the Lord,” and put in Zadok the priest ” in his 
room (1 ii. 27, 35). From this time, however, 
we hear little of him. It is said in geneml terms 
in the enumeration of Solomon’s officei'S of state 
that Zadok was the priest (1 K. iv. 4; 1 Chr. 
xxix. ^2), but no sin^e act of his is mentioned. 
2^ok and Abiathar were of nearly equal dignity (2 
Sam. XV, 35, 36, xix. 11), The duties of the office 
were divided. Zadok ministered before the Taber- 
nacle at Gibeon (1 Chr. xvi. 39), Abiathar had the 
care of the Ark at Jerusalem. Not, however, 
exclusively, as appears from 1 Chr. xv. 11 ; 2 Sam. 
xv. 24, 25, 29. Hence, perhaps, it may be 
concluded that from the first there was a tendency 
to consider the office of tne priesthood as somewhat 
of the nature of ^ corporate office, although some of 
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it& functions wem necessarily’ confined to the chief 
member of that corporation.— 2. According to the 
genejilogy of .the high-piiests in 1 Chr. vi. 12, there 
was a second Zadok, son of a second Ahituh, son of 
Amariah; about the time of King Ahaziah. It is 
probable that no such person as this second Zadok 
ever existed; but that the insertiQp of the two 
names is a copyist’s error.— 3. Father of Jerushah, 
the wife of King lizziah, and mother of King 
Jothara (2 K. xv. 33 ; 2 Chr. xxvii. 1)— 4. Son of 
Baana, who repaired a portion of the wall in the 
time of Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 4). He is probably 
the same who is in the list of those that sealed the 
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ally been a powerful and numerous nation ot 
giants. From a slight similarity between tne two 
names, and from Hie mention of tli^ bhnim in 
connexion with each, it is usuahy assumed that the 
Zamzummim are identical witn the Zuzim. But 
it best the identifiesation is very conjectural. 

Zano'all. In the genealogict.1 lists of the tribe 
of Judah in 1 Chron., Jekuthiel is said to have been 
the father of Zanoah (iv. 18). Zanoah is the name 
of a town of Judah, and this mention of Bithiah 
probably points to some coloft isation of the place by 
Egyptians or by Israelites directly from Egypt. 

Zano'ah* The name of twi^owns in the tervi« 


covenant in Neh. x. 21, as in both cases his name 
follows that of Meshezabeel.— 5. Son of Immer, a 
“priest who repaired a portion of the wall over 
against his own house ^eh.^ii. 29).— 6. In Neh. 
xi. 11, and 1 Chr. ix, 11, mention is made in a 
genealogy of Zadok, the son of Meraioth, the son of 
Ahitiib. But it can hardly be doubtful that 
Meraioth is inserted by the error of a copyist, and 
that Zadok the son of Ahitub is meant. 

Za'liam. Son of Rehoboam bj^Abihail, the 
daughter of Eliab (2 Chr. xi. 19). 

Za'ir. A place named, in 2 K. viii, 21 only, in 
the account of Joram’s expedition against the 
Edomites. The parallel account in Chioniclas (2 
Chr, xxi. 9) agrees with this, except that the words 
“ to Zair” aie omitted, and the words ‘‘with his 
princes inserted. It has been conjectured that the 
latter were substituted for the former, either by the 
error of a copyist, or intentionally, because the 
name Zair was not, elsewhere known. Others, 
again, suggest that Ziiir j| ide;|^ical with Zoar. A 
third conjecture grounded on the readings of the 
Vulgate {<Seira) and the Arabic Jersion is, 

that Zair is an alteration % Seir. 

Zalaph. Father bf, Hanun, who assisted ki 
rebuilding the city wall (Neh. iii. 30), 

Zal mott. All Ahohite, one of lAivid’s guard (2 
Sam. xxm. 28). 

Zarmon, Mount. A wooded eminence in the 
immediate neigh boui hood of Shechem (Judg. ix. 
48). It is evident fiom the narrative that it was 
close to tlie city. But beyond this there does not 
appear to be the smallesj indication of its poi^ition. 
Tlie name Suieimtjjeh is attached to the S. E. 
portion of Mount Ebal ; but without further evid- 
ence, it is hazardous even to conjecture that there 
is any connexion between this name and Zalmon. 
The name of Dalmanutha has been supposed to be a 
corruption of that of Zalmon. 

Zal'mOBBll. The name of a desert-station ot the 
Israelites (Num. xxxiii. 41). It lies on the east 
bide of Edom ; but whether or not identical with 
Mactny a few miles E. of Petra, aa Raumer think.s, is 
doubtful. More probably Zalmonah mayjie in the 

Witdy rthm, 

Zai'snuma. One of the two “ kings of Midian 
whose capture and death by the hands of Qide^n 
himself formed the last act of great conflict jyith 
Midian (Judg. vih. 5-21 ; Ps. Ixxxiii. 11). . ^ 

Zani'bis. The same as Amauiah (1 Esd. ix. 34 ; 

comp. Ezr. x. 42). , 

Zam'hrL Zimri the Simeonite slam by rhmenas 

(1 Macc. ii. 26). „ 

Za’moth = Zattu (1 Esd.jx.28; comp. Ezi’. 

‘ Zam'KliminimB. The ^monite name for the 
people, who by otlicK weiK called Uepuaim (l^ut. 
U. 20) on’y. They are described M%aving oi igm- 


tory of Judah. 1 . in the^hffelah (Josh, xv, 34), ' 
named in the samegioup with Zoreali anil Jurmuth. 

It is possibly identical with Zandra, a site which 
was pointed out to Dr. Robinson from Dett Nettif, 
and which in the maps ot Van de Velde and of 
Tobler is placed on the N. side of the Wady 
Ismail, 2 miles E. of Zareah, and 4 miles N. of 
^amiuk. The lutme recursf^in its old connexion in 
the lists of Nehemiah. 2 . A town in the highland 
district, the mountain pro|>er (Josh. xv. 56). It is 
not impiobably identical witli Sktnute, which is 
mentioned by iScetzen, os below Settuia, and appeal's 
to be about 10 mil« 8. of Hebron. 

Zaph*uath-Faaae'ah, a name given by Pharaoh 
to Joseph (den. xli. 45). This iiamefhas teen ex- 
plained as Hebrew or Egyptian, luid always as a 
pioper name. It has not been supposed to be an 
otlicial titl(L but this pobsibility has to be considered. 

1. The li^bins interpreted Zaphnatb-paaiieah as 
Hebrew, in the sense “ revealer of a secret.^’ 2. 
Isidore, though mentioning the Hebrew interpreta- 
•ion, remarks that the name should be Egyptian, and 
ofiers an Egyptian etymology, ‘interpret atur ergo 
Zaphanath Phaaneca Aegyptio serinone snivator 
mundi.” 3. Modern scholars have looked to Cop- 
tic for an explanation of this name, Jablonski and 
othera tiroposing as tte Coptic ot the Egyptian orig- 
inal psot em phenech, “ the ^i escrvatioii or “ pre- 
server of the age.” It is iinpos^ible to arrive at. a 
satisfactory result without tiist inquiring when this 
name was given, and wh^ are the characteristics of 
Egyptian titles and imnies, Ihe name, at first 
sight, seems to be a pioper name, but, as occuriing 
after the aa;ouut of Joseph’s apjwintmeiit and 
honours, may be a title. Before comparing Zaph- 
nath-piuineah and Psouthompliaiierh (LXX.) with 
Egyptian names, we must asceitain the probable 
Egyptian equivalents of the letters of these tbrins. 
The probable originals of the Egyptian name of 
Joseph may be thus stated : — 
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The second part of the name in the Heteew is the 
same as in the LXX., although i^ the latter it is not 
separate : we therefoie examine it first.* It is ident- 
ical with the ancient Egyptian proper niune 
P-ANKHEE, “the living.” The s^nd of 
the iftime, thus explained, affords no clue to the 
meaning of the fii'st part. The LXX. jbrni of tlic 
first is at once recognised in the ancient Egyp*^ 
tian words P-SENT-N, “ the defended* or “ pieserver 
of.” The word SENT does not i^pear to be u^d 
except as a divine, and, under the Ptolemies, 
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title, in the latter ceae for Soter, The Hebrew 
ibrm feems to represent a compoand name com- 
mencing wifh STETEF, or TEF, ** he says.” But, 
if the name commence with either of these words, 
the rest seems inexpfieable. ^^t is remarkable that 
the last two consonants are the same as in Asenath, 
the name of Joseph’s wife. It has been supposed 
that in both cases this element is the name of the 
goddess Keith, Asenath having been conjectured to 
be AS-NEET; andp Zaphnath, by Mr. Osburn, we 
believe TEP-NEET, ♦»the delight (?) of Keith.” 
Keith, the goddess of i^Is, is not likely to have 
been reveienced at<^eliopolis, the city of Asenath. 
It^is also improbably that Pharaoh would have 
given Joseph a name connected with idolatiy. 

Za'phon. The name of a place mentioned in 
the enumeration of the allotment of the tribe of 
Gad (Josh. xiii. 27). No name resembling it has 
yet been encountered. 

Za'ra. Zarau the son of Judah (Matt. i. 3). 

Zar'aoes. Brothei^of Joacim, or .Jehoiakibi, 
king of Judah (1 Esd. i. 38). 

Za'rah. Zerah, the son of Judah (Gen. xxxviii. 
30, xlvi. 12). r 

Zarai'a 3 . 1. Zerahiah 1 (1 Esd. viii. 2).— 
2. Zerahiah 2 (1 Esd. viii. 31).--8. Zeba- 
DIAH 5 (1 Esd. viii. 34). 

Za'rei^. f<The same as Zobaii and Zokeah 
(Neh. xi. 29). 

Za'reathites, the. The inhabitants of Zareah 
or ZORAH (I Chr. li. 53). 

Zated, The Valley of. The name is accurately 
Zkred (Num. xxi. 12). 

Zar'ephath. A town which derives its claim to 
notice fiom having been the residence of the pro- 
phet Elijah during the latter part of the drought 
(IK. xvii. 9, 10). Beyond stating that it was 
near to, or dependent on, Zidon, the Bible gives no 
clue to its position. Josephus (Ant. viii. 13, §2) 
says that it was “not far fvom Sidon and Tyre, 
for it lies between them." And to this !^eroine 
adds {Oiiorn, “ Sarefla"’) that it “ lay on the public 
road," that is the coast road. Both these conditions 
are implied in the mention of it in the Itinerary of 
Paula by Jerome, and both are fulfilled in the si- 
tuation of the modern village of SUrafend. Of the 
old town considerable indications remain. One 
group of foundations is on a headland called Ain 
el-Kantarah ; but the chief remains ai'e south 
of this, and extend for a mile or more, with many 
fragments of columns, slabs, and other architectuml 
features. In the K. T. Zarephath appeal’s under 
the Greek form of Sarepta. 

Zar'etan. Zarthan (Josh. iii. 16). 

Za'reth-Sha'liar. A place mentioned only in 
Josh. xiii. 19, in the catalogue of the towns allotted 
to Reuben. It is named between SiBMAil and 
BethpeOR, and is particularly specified as “in 
Mount ha-Emek " (A. V. e* in the Mount of the 
Valley"). From this, howe^’■er, no clue can be 
gained to position. 

Zai^hites, the., A branch of the tribe of Judah: 
descended Horn Zerah the son of Judah (Num. xxvi. 
13. 20* Josh. vii. 17 ; 1 Chr. xxvii. 11, 13). 

Zi^^ana]^. A place named in 1 K. iv. 12, to 
define the position of Bethshean. It is pbssibly 
Mentical with Zarthan, but nothing positive can 
be said on the point. i 

Zar'than. 1. A place in the oiccar or circle of 
Jordan, meiitioifed in connexion with Sucooth (1 K. 
vii«4d)« 2. It is also named, in the account of 
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the passage of tlie Jordan by the Isi*nelite8 (Jo^« 
iii. 1 6), as defining the position of the dty Adam* 
3. A place with the similar name of Zartanah. 4, 
Further, in Chronicles, Zeredathah is substituted 
for Zarthan, and this again is not impossibly ident- 
ical with the Zererah, Zererath, or Zererathah, of 
the story of ^tdeon. All these spots agree in 
proximity to the Jordan, but beyond this we ara 
absolutely at fault as to their position. 

Zath'oe. This name occurs in 1 Esd. viii. 32, 
for Zatth, which appears to have been omitted in 
the Hebrew text of Ezr. viii. 5, which should read, 
“ Of the sons of Zattu, Shecliahiah the son of Jaha- 
ziel.” 

Zathu'i. Zattu (1 Esdr. v. 12). 

Zat'thu. Elsewhere Zattu (Neh. x. 14). 

Zat'tn. The sons^f Zaftiu wei’e a family of lay- 
men of Israel who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
ii. 8 ; Neh. vii. 13). 

ZaVan.=ZAAVAN (1 Chr. i. 42). 

Za'za. One of the sons of Jonathan, a descend- 
ant of Jerahnieel (1 Chr, ii. 33). 

Zebadi'ah.^ 1. A Benjamite of the sonsiof Be- 
riah (1 Chr. viii. 15).>««2. A Benjamite of the 
sons of Elpaai (1 Chr. viii. 17).— 8. One of the 
sons of Jeroham of Gedor (1 Chr. xii. 7).— 4. Son 
of Asahel the brother of Joab (1 Chr. xxvii. 7).— 5. 
Son of Michael of the sons of Shephatiah (Ezr. viii. 
8).— 0. A priest of the sons of Immer who had 
married a foreign wife after the return from Baby- 
lon (Ezr. X. 20).— 7. Third son of Meshelemiah 
the Korhite (I Chr, xxvi. 2).— 8. A bevite in the 
reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Ghir.^vii. 8).— 9. The son 
of Ishmael and prinqs of ^he house of Judah in the 
leigu of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xix. 11), 

Ze'bab. One />f the two “ kings " of Midiaii 
who appear to have conemanded the great invasion 
df Palestine, and who finally fell by the hand of 
Gideon himself. He is always coupled with Zal- 
munna, and is mentioned in Judg. viii, 5-21 ; Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 11. While Orel) and Zeeb, two of the in- 
ferior leiulers of the incursion, had been slain, with 
a vast number of their people, by the Ephraimites, 
at the central folds of the Jordan, the two kings 
had succeeded in making their escape by a passage 
further to the north (probably the ford near Beth- 
shean), and thence by the Wady Yabls, through 
Gilead, to Karkor, a place which is not fixed, but 
which lay doubtless high up on the Hauran. Here 
they were reposing with 15,000 men, a mere rem- 
nant of their huge hoide, when Gideon overtook 
them. The name of Gideon was still full of terror, 
and the Bedouins were entirely unprepared for his 
attack — they fled in dismay, and the two kings 
were taken. Such was the Third Act of the great 
Tragedy. Two moie remain. First the return 
down the long defiles leading to the Jordan. Gi- 
deon probably strode on foot by the side of his cap- 
tives, They passed Penuel, whei’e Jacob had seen 
the vision of the fece of God ; they passed Succoth ; 

I they, crossed the ra]^ stream of the Jordan ; they 
ascended the highlands west of the river, and at 
length reached Ophrah, the native village of their 
captor. Then at last the question which must 
have been on Gideon’s tongue during the whole 
of the return found a vent. “ What manner 
of men were they which ye slew at Tabor?" 
Up to this time fiiie sheikhs may have believed 
that they were reseiyied for ransom; but thesa 
words once spoken there can have been no doubt 
what their fdi^ was to be. They met it like 
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noble children of the Deeert, without fear or weak- 
ne^. One request alone the]^ make — that they 
may die by the sure blow of the hero himselt^ 

** and Gideon arose and slew them.’* 

Ze baim. The sons of rochemth of hat^Tsehaim 
are mentioned in the catalogue of the families of 
“ Solomon’s slaves,” who returned from the Cap- 
tivity with Zenibhabel (Ezra ii. 57 ; veh. vii, 59). 
The name is in the original all but identical wi^ 
that of ZuBOiM. 

Zeb'edee. A fishei-man of Galilee, the father of 
..he Apostles James the Gieat and John (hiatt. iv. 

2 1 ), and the husband of Salome (Matt, xxvii. 56 ; 
Maik XV. 40). He probably lived either at Beth- 
saida or in its imm^iate neighbouihood. It has 
Jaeeu in ferret! from the mention of his “ hired ser- 
vants” (Mai k i. 20). Md from the acquaintance 
between the i\postle Jma oTtH Aiimat the high* 
priest (Johnxviii. 15) that the family of Zebedee ! 
were in easy cii'cumstanoes (comp. xix. 27), al- 
though not above manual labour (Matt. iv. 21). 
Heappeai's only once in the Gospel naimtive, namely 
in Matt. iv. 21, 22 ; Mark i. 19, 20, where he is 
seen in kis boat with his two sons mending their nets. 

Zeb'ina. One of the sons of Ncbo, who had 
taken foreign wives after the retuin from Babylon 
(Ezr. X. 43). 

Ze'boim. This woi-d represents in tlte A. V. 
two names which in tlie ongiiial are quite distinct. 

1. One of the five cities of the “plain” or circle 
®f Jordan. It is mentioned in Gen. x. 19, xiv. 2, 
8 ; Deut. xxix. 23; and Hos. xi. 8 , in each of 
which passages it is either coupled with Admah, or 
placed next it in the, lists.. No attempt appears 
to have been made to discover ahe site of Zeboira, 
till M. de Saulcy suggested the^ Talda Sehdan, a 
name which hp, and he alone, imports as attached 
to extensive ruins on the high giound between the 
Dead 8ea and Kcrak. Gen. xiv. 2, 8, the nam* 
is given more coivectly in the A. V. Zeboiim.— • 

2. The Valley of Zeboim, a lavine or gorge, 
appaiently east of Michmash, mentioned only irt 
1 8am. xiii. 18 . The load running fiom Michmash 
to the east, is specified as “ the road of the border 
that looketh to the lavine of Zeboiin towards the 
wilderness.” The wilderness {midhar) is no doubt 
the aistiict of uncultivated mountain tops and sides 
which lies between the central district of Benjamin 
and the Joidan Valley; and here apparently the 
ravine of Zeboim should be sought. In that very 
district there is a wild gorge, bearing the name of 
Shuk ed-Dvbha% “ ravine of the hyena,*’ the exact 
equivalent of Ge hat4seho*im. 

Zob'udab.. Daughter of Pcdaiah of Rumah, wife 
of Josiah and mother of king Jehoiakim (2 K. xxiii, 
36). 

Ze'bul. Chief man (A. V. “ ruler ”) of the city 
of Shechem at the time of the contest between 
Abimelech and the native Canaanites. His name 
occurs Judg. ix. 28, 30, 36, 38, 41. 

Zob'ulo&itOf a member of the ti ibe of z^hulun. 
AppUed only to EWN, the on^udgo producei by 
the tribe (Judg. xii. 11, 12). . , l 

Zdb'nliiil* The tenth of the sons of Jacob, 
according to the oi*der in which their Witlis are 
enumerated ; the sixth and last of teah (Gen. xxx^. 
20, nxT. 23, xlTi. 14; 1 Cbr. ii. Ij. H« l^lt 
ie i^Rted in Gen. xxi. 19. 20^ Of the mdividuri 
Zebulnn nothing u i-ecoided. ""l 

tacribei to him three son.,/ounden of the ^lef 
fiunUiea of the tribe (comp. Kum. xxti. 26) at 
OOW. D. B. ' 
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loss 


the tliue of the migration to Egypt. During the 
journey from Egypt to Palestine the tribe of Zcj^ulun 
formed one of thc^fii'st camp, with judah end 
Issadiai* (also sons of Leah), mai'cliing under the 
standaid of Judah. lU uumb^s at the census of 
Sinai, Wei’S 57,000, sui&ssed only by Simeon, Dan, 
and Judah. At that of Shittini they were 60,500, 
not having diminished, but not having increased 
neai’ly so much as might uatuially be expected. 
The head of the tribe at Sinai was Eliab son of 
Helon (Num. vil. 24f; at Shilbh, Elizaphan 
of Parnach (lb. xxxiv. 25)? Its represeutatife 
amongst the spies was Gaddiel don of Sod i (xiiL 10). 
Besides what may be implied limits appearance in 
these lists, the tribe is not^eorded to have taken 
pait, for evil or good, in any of the events of the 
wandering or the conquest.' Judah, Joseph, Ben- 
/aid aoquiied the soutft and the centre of the 
country. To Zebulun fell one of the fairest of 
the remaining portions. It is perhaps impossible, 
in Jbe present state of our knowledge, exactly to 
denue its limits; but the statement of Josephus 
{Ant. V. 1, §22) is probably in the main correct, 
that it reached on the one side to the lake of Geu- 
esareth, and on the other to Cai nisi and the Medl^ 
terranean. On the south it was boundetl by Isiu- 
char, who lay in tMb great plain or valley of the 
Kishon ; on the north it had Naphtali and Asher., 
The fact recognised by Josephus thateZebulun ex- 
tended to the Mediterranean, though not mentioned 
or implied, as far as we can discern, in the lists 
of Joshua aqfl Judges, is alluded to in the Blessing 
of Jacob (Gen, xlix. 13). Situated so Tar from the 
centre of government, Zebulun leniains throughout 
the history, with one exception, in the obscurity 
whidi envelojMjs the whole of the northern trllw. 
That exception, however, is a remai’kable one. The 
conduct of the tnhe during the struggle with 
Sisera, when they fought with desperate valour side 
by side with their biethreii of Naphtali, was such 
as to diaw down th« e'»peciul piaise of Deborah, 
who singles them out fronL all the other tribes 
(Judg. V. 18). A similar leputation is alluded to 
in the mention of the tribe among those who at- 
tended the inaugumtion of David’s leign at Hebron 
(I Chr. xii. 33). The same passage, however, 
shows that they did not neglect the arts of peace 
^ver. 40). We aie nowhere directly told that t)\e 
people of Zebulun wcie canied off to Assyiia. 

Ze'bnlanitea, the. The membeis ot the tribe 
of Zebulun (Num. xxvi. 27 only), 

Zechari'ah. 1. 'fhe eleventh in order of the 
twelve miiioi piophets. Of his personal history we 
know but little. He is tailed in his prophecy 
the son of Beiccliiah, and the grandson cf Iddo, 
wheitjjis in the Book of Ezra (v. 1, iv. 14) he is 
said to have been the sou of Iddo. Various at- 
Umpts have been made to reconcile this discrep- 
ancy. Cyril of Alexandria supposes that Bciechiab 
was the father of Zecba,’’iah, act;oi‘ding to the fleslu 
and that Iddo was his instructor, and might be 
regarded as his spiritual faiber. Gevni^ and 
Ilosenmuller take “ son in the passages in Ezra te 
mean “ giandson.” Knobel thinks that the name 
of Berechiah has ciept into the present text 
Zechariah fiom Isaiah viii. 2. It is^rely jaow 
jsAixxxii to suppose, as the Prophet himself mm* 
tiona his father’s name, whereas th^ historical 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah mention only Iddo, 
that Berechiah had died eaily, and Jhat there was 
now no intervening link between me grandfAtb/# 

3 U -» 
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tlie gi*and8on. Zechariah, acoottling to this} 
like Jeremiah and Exekiel befoi*e him, was 
invest BA ^11 as prophet. He seems to have en- 
tered upon his office while yet young (Zech. ii. 4), 
and must have befm boiii^in Babylon, whence he 
returned with the iiint caravan of exiles under 
Zerubhabel and Joshua. It was in the eighth 
month, in the second year of Darius, that he fiivt 
publicly dischai'ged his office. In this he acted in 
concert with Hagmi. Botii prophets had the same 
great object before them; Both directed all their 
energies to the buiAing of the Second Temple, 
It is impossible not* to see of how great moment^ 
under such drcunAlSuce^ and for the dischaige oi 
the special duty vilth which he was intrusted, 
would be the priestly origin of Zechariah. The 
foundations of the Temple had indeed been laid, but 
that was all (Ezr. v, 16), Discouraged by the 
opposition which they had encounteied at first, 
the Jewish colony had begun to build, and were 
not able to finish ; ai^ even when tlie letter c%mo 
from Darius sanctidmng the work, and promising 
his protection, they showed no hearty disposition to 
engage in it. At such a time, no more fitting 
instrument coutd be found to rouse the people, 
whose heart had grown cold, than one who united 
to the' authority of the PropBet the zeal and the 
traditions of a sacerdotal family. Accoixlingly, to 
Zechariah’s^iniluence we ^nd the rebuilding of the 
Temple in a great measure ascribed. And the 
elders of the Jews builded,** it is said, “ and they 
prospered through the prophesying Haggal the 
prophet, ana Zechariah the son of Iddo ** (Ezr. vi. 
14). Later traditions assume, what is indeed very 
probable, that Zechaiiah took personally an active 
pai*t in providing for the Liturgical service of the 
Temple. He at^ Haggai are both said to have 
composed Psalms with this view. If the later 
Jewish accounts may be trusted, Zechariah, as well 
as Haggai, was a member of the Great Synagogue. 
The patriotic notices of thi Prophet are worth 
nothing. According^to these, he exercised his pro- 
phetic office m Chaloaea, and wrought many mira- 
cles there; returned to Jerusalem at an advanced 
age, where he discharge the duties of the priest- 
hood, and where he died and was buried by the side 
of Haggai. The genuine writings of Zechariah 
help us but little in our estimation of his character. 
Some faint ti-aces, however, we may observe in 
them of his education in Babylon. He leans 
avowedly on the authoiity of the older prophets, 
and copies their expressions. Jeremiah especially 
seems to have been his favourite; and hence the 
Je^^ish saying, that ** the spirit of Jeremiah dwelt 
in Zechariah.'^ But in what may be called the 
peculiaiities of his prophecy, he approaches more 
nearly to Ezekiel and Daniel. Like them he de- 
lights in visions ; like them he uses symbols and 
allegones, rather than the bold 6gures and meta- 
phors which lend sfi mucMbrce and beauty to the 
writings of the earlier prophets ; like them he be- 
holdi^gils ministei'ing before Jehovah, and fulfill- 
ing his behests on the earth. He is the only one 
of the prophets who speaks of Satan. That some 
oC these peculiarities ai’e owing to his Chaldaean 
edu4)^tion hardly be doubted. Even in the form 
of the visions a careful criticism might perha^ dis- 
cover soma traces of the Prophet’s early training. 
Generally speaking, ZechariahV style is p«re, and 
remarkably frM from Chaldatsms. As is common 
■^ith waters iiPthe decline of a language, he seems 
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to have striven to imitate the purity of the earlier 
models; but in orthography, ‘Und in the use of 
some words and phrases, he betrays the influence 
of a later age .— of the Frophecy.-^^-Th^ 
Book uf Zechariah, in its existing form, consists of 
thi*ee principal parts, chaps, i.-viii., chaps. ix.>«i., 
chaps, xii.-xi^ 1. The first of these divisions is 
allowed by nl critics to be the genuine woik ot 
Zechariah the son of Iddo. It consists, fii’st, of a 
short introduction or preface, in which the prophet 
announces his commission; then of a series of 
visions, descriptive of all ^hosc hopes and anticip- 
ations of which the building of tlie Temple was 
the .pledge and sure foundation ; and finally of a 
disc^-^irae, delivered two years later, in reply to 
questions respecting the observance of ceil^iia 
esMblished fasts. Tbe^liort introductory oracle 
(c?iap. i. 1-6) is a wariimg voice from the past, 
and manifestly rests upon the fonner warnings of 
Haggai. 2. In a dream of tlie night there passed 
before the eyes of the prophet a series of visions 
(chap. i. 7-vi, 15). These visions are obsQure, and 
accordingly the prophet asks their meaning. The 
mtei*pretation is given by an angel who kAiws the 
mind and will of Jehovah. (1.) in the first vision 
(chap. i. 7-15) the prophet sees, in a valley of 
myrtles, a rider upon a roan hoise, accompanied by 
othera who, having been sent forth to the four 
quarters of the earth, had returned with the tidings 
that the whole earth was at rest (with reference to 
Hagg. ii. 20). Hereupon the angel asks how long 
this state of things shall last, and is assured that 
the indiiference of the heathen shall cea.^, and that 
the Temple shall be built* in Jerusalem. (2.) 
The second vision «[chaj:^ ii. 1-17, A, V. i. 18-ii. 
13) explains how the promise of the fii’st is to be 
fulfilled. The olg prophets, in foretelling the hap- 
piness and glory of the grimes which should succeed 
•he Captivity in Babylon, Jiffti made a great part of 
that happiness and glory to consist in the gathering 
together again of the whole dispersed nation in the 
land given to their fethei’s. This vision was de- 
signed to teach that the expectation thus raise<l-— 
the return of the dispersed of Israel— should be ful- 
filled. (8.) The next two visions (iii., iv.) are oc-, 
copied with the Temple, an<i with the two priu-* 
cipal peraons on whom like hopes of the returned 
exiles mted. The peiTnissiou granted for the re- 
building of the Temple had no doubt stirred afresh 
the malice and the animosity uf the enemies of the 
Jews. Joshua the high-priest bad been singled 
out, it would seem, as Uie especial object of attack, 
and perhaps formal accusations had already been 
laid against him before the Peraian court. The 
prophet, in vision, sees him summoned before a 
higher tribunal, and solemnly acquitted, despite the 
charges of the Satan or Adversary. This is done 
wilk th^ forms still usual in an eastern court. 
(4.) The last vision (iv.) supposes that all opposi- 
tion to the building of the Temple shall be re* 
moved. This sees the completion of the woik. 
Th^two next visffins (v. 1-11) signify that the 
land, in which the sanctuary has just b^n erected, 
shall be purged of all its pollutions. (5.) First, 
the curse is recoixied against wickedness in the 
whole land, v. 3. (6.) Next, the unclean thing, 

whether in the foim of idolatry or any other 
abomination, shall Jbe utterly removed. (7.) And 
now ^e night is waning fast, and the morning is 
a^ut to dawn. Cbaiiots and horses appear, issu- 
ing from between two orazen mountains, the horses 
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like those in the fijut vision ; and these i^ve their 
several commands and are sent foilh to execute the 
will of ^Jehovah in the foiy qnai'tera of the earth. 
ThuSt then, the cycle of visions is completed. 
Scene alter scene is unrolled till the whole glow- 
ing picture is presented to the eye. All enemies 
crushed ; the land repeopled and Jerusalem girt as 
with a wall of fire ; the temple rebuilt, moie truly 
splendid than of old, because moie abundantly filled 
with a Divine Piesence ; the leaders of the people 
assured in the most signal manner of the Divine 
protection ; all wickedness solemnly sentenced; and 
the land for ever purged of it ; — such is the magni- 
ficent {lanomma of hope which the prophet displays 
to his countrymen. Immediately on these visions 
Inhere follows a symbolical act. 'Phree Israelites 
had just retumed frotn^Babyon, bringing with 
them rich gifts to Jerusalem, apparently as contrib- 
utions to the Temple, and had been received ’o 
the house of Josiah the son of Zephaniah. Thither 
the Prophet is commanded to go — whether still in 
a dream or not, is not very clear — and to employ 
the silver and gold of their offerings for the service 
ofJcho\%h. He'is to make of them two crowns, 
and to place these on the head of Joshua the high- 
priest — a sign that in the Me'jsiah who should 
build the Temple, the kingly and priestly offices 
should be united. 3. From this time, for a space 
of neai'Iy two years, the Ihophet’s voice was silent, 
or his words have not been recorded. But in the 
fourth year of King Darius, in the fourth day of 
the ninth month, there came a depubition of Jews 
to his Temple, anxious to know whether the fast- 
days which had been iastituted during the seventy 
years* Captivity were stl^i to ^e observed. It is 
remarkable that this question shoyld have been ad- 
diessed to prigsts and prophets conjointly in the 
Temple. 'Phis close alliance between two classes 
hitherto so separate, and cllen so antagonistic, wa# 
one of the most hopeful circumstances of the times. 
Still Zechariah, ns cliief of the prophets, has the 
decision of this question. In language worthy of 
his position and his ofii<H», language which reminds 
us of one of the most striking passages of his great 
piedecessor (Is. Iviii, 5-7), he lays down the same 
principle that God loves mercy rather than fiisting, 
and truth and righteousiitss ratber than sackcloth 
and a wid countenance. Again he foretells, but 
not now in vision, the glorious times that are near 
at hand when Jehovah .shall dwell in the midst of 
them, and Jerusalem be called a city of truth (viii. 
1-15). Again, he declares that “ truth and peace" 
(vers. 16, 19) ai*e the bulwarks of national pros- 
perity. And he announces, in obedience tc the 
command of Jehovah, not only that the fasls are 
abolished, but that the days of mourning shall 
henceforth be days of joy, the fiusts be counted for 
festivals. His prophecy concludes with % prediii- 
tion that Jerusalem shall be tlie centre of religious 
worship to all nations of the earth (viii. 16-23),— 
11. The remaiuder of the Book consists of twc; Sec- 
tions of about equal length, iJ^-xi. and xii.-xiv., 
each of which has an insciiption. 1. In the first 
section he threatens Damascus and *lie sea-coast of 
Palestine with misfoitune ; but declares that Jeru- 
salem shall be protected. The Jews who are still 
in captivity shall I’etuiii to their 
too shall be fruitful as of old (co^p, viii. 12). The 
Teraphim and the false prophets may indeed have 
spoken lies, but upon these ^11 the Loi-d execute 
pid^aeut, end then He will look with favour noon 
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His people and bidog back both Judah and Ephraim 
from their captivity. The possession of Qil^ and 
Lebanon is a^in pi'omised, as the speoiahpoition of 
£phi*aim; and both Egypt and Assyria shall be 
binken and humbled, dl'he pi'dt)hecy now takes a 
sudden turn. An enemy is seen approaching from 
the north, who having foitsed the narrow passes of 
Lebanon, the gi‘eat bulwark o^’ the northern fixuntier, 
caiTies desolation into the country beyond. Here- 
upon the prophet receives a con^ission fi’om God 
to feed his fiock, which God himself will no xnoce 
feed because of their divisions. .The prophet under- 
takes the ofiice, and cuts ojf se^al evil shepherds 
whom his soul abhors ; but i^sei'ves at the same 
time that the fiock will not liexbedient. Hence he 
throws up his ofiice. 2. The Second Section xii.- 
xiv., is entitled “The burden of the word of Je- 
hovah for Israel.” But Israel is here useil of the 
nation at laige, not of Israel as distinct from Judah. 
Indeed, the prophecy which follows, concerns Judah 
amW Jerusalem. In this the^prophet beholds the 
near approach of troublous times, when Jerusalem 
should be hard pressed by enemies. But in that 
day Jehovah shall come to saye them, and all the 
nations which gather themselves a|ainst Jerusalem 
shall be desti*oyed. At the same time the* delivej*- 
ance shall not be ^om outward enemie.s alone. 
God will pour out upon them a spirit of grace and 
suppl legations. Then follows a short a^stvophe to 
the sword of the enemy to tum against the shej>- 
herds of the people ; and a further announcement 
of searching .oud purifying judgments, which, how- 
ever, it must be acknowledged, is somewhat abrupt. 
Fwald’s suggestion that the passage xiii. 7-9, is 
here out of place, and should be transposed to the 
end of chap, xi, is certainly ingenious, and does not 
seem improbable. The prophec;^ dases with a 
gmnd ai^ stirring picture. All nations are ga- 
thered together against Jerusalem ; and seem 
already sure of their prey. Half of their cruel 
work lias been acc'omjtlibhed, when Jehovah Him- 
self appears on behalf of His ptDple. He goes forth 
to wav against the ndversiiries of His people. He 
establishes His kingdom over all the earth. All 
nations that are still leflt,^hall come up to Jeru- 
salem, as the great centre of religious worship, and 
the city from that day forward shall bo a holy 
city. Such is, briefly, an outline of the second 
portion of that book which is commonly known as 
the Prophecy of Zechariah, The next point, then, 
for our consideration is this, — Is the book in its 
present form the work of one and the same pro- 
phet, Zechariah the son of Iddo, who lived after 
the Babjlonish exile Integrity , — Mede was the 
firat to call this in question. The probability that 
the later chaptei-s fi-om the 9th to tlie 14th were 
by some other prophet, seems first to have been 
suggested to him by the citation in St. Matthew. 
He says (Epist. xxxi.), “ It may seem the Evan- 
gelist would inform us Aiat those latter chaptera 
ascribed to Zachary (namely, 9th, 10th, 11th, &c.), 
are indeed the prophecies of Jeremy { an^thu^the 
Jaws had not rightly attributed them.** . He rests 
his opinion, parUy on the authority of St. Mat- 
thew, and partly on the contents of the later chaflt 
ters, which he considera require a date earlier than 
the eAle. Archbishop Hewcomo went ftii’ther. 
He insisted on the great dissimilarity of style as 
well as ifiibject between the emdier and latm* chap- 
ters. And he was the first who ^plvocated the 
theory, that the last six chaptei's of Zechariah 
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are the work of two. ^tThct prophets. His words 
are : •“ The eight fti-sfe «^pte)*s appear by the 
introductoiy paiis to be the propheries of Zecha- 
riah, stand in connexion with each other, are per- 
tinent to the tim# when they were delivered, are 
uniform in style and manner, and constitute a 
regular whole. But the six last chapters aiO' not 
expr^ly assigned to Zechariah; are unconnected 
with those which precede ; the three first of them 
are unsuitable 4ib many parts to the time when 
Zechariah lived ; all •of them have a more adomed 
and poetical turn jof composition than the fight 
first chaptei-s ; an jjihey, manifestly break the unity 
pf the prophetical^ok.** “ I conclude," he con- 
tinues, ** from interiralsmarks in chaps, ix., x., xi., 
that’ these three chaptei's were written much earlier 
than the time of Jeremiah and befom the captivity 
of ihe tiibes. , . , The xiith, xiiith, and xivth 
chaptei’s tbi*ni a distinct prophecy, and were 
written after the death of Josiah: but whether 
before or after the ^Captivity, and by what pro- 
phets, is uncertain.** A large number of critics 
- have followed Mede and Archbishop Newcorae in 
denying the later date of the last six chapters of the 
Book. Kosenmtfller argues that chaps, ix.-xiv. ai-e so 
alike in Uyle, that they must-have been written by 
one author. From the allusion to the earthquake 
(xiv. 5, comp. Am. i. 1), he thinks the author must 
have lived m the reign of Uzziah. Davidson supposes 
him to have been ^e Zechariah mentioned Is. viii. 
2. Eichhorn is of opinion that chaps, ix.-xiv. are 
the work of a later prophet who fioul’ished in the 
time of Alexander. Others, as Bertholdt, Geseiiius, 
Kiiobel, Maurer, Bnnsen, and Ewald, think that 
chaps. ix,-xi. (to which Ewald adds xiii. 7-9) ai*e a 
distinct, prophecy from chaps, xii.-xiv., and separ- 
ated from them by a considerable interval of time. 
Most of them conjecture that the author was ihe 
Zechariah mentioned Is. viii. 2. There is the same 
geuei al agreement among the last-named critics as 
to the date of the section xl!. -xiv. They all assign 
it to a period immediately previous to the Baby- 
lonish Captivity. Bunsen identifies him with 
Drijah the son of Shemaiah of Kirjath-jearim (Jer. 
xxvi, 20-23). According to this hypothesis we 
liave the works of three different prophets collected 
into one book, and passing under one name: — 1. 
Chapters jx.-xi., the book of Zechariah 1., a con- 
temporary of Isaiah, under Ahaz, about 736. — 
2. Ohaptem xii.-xiv., author unknown (or jwrhaps 
(Jrijah, a contemporary of Jeremiah), about 607 or 
606, 3. Chapters i.-viii., the work of the .son (or 
grandson) of* Iddo, Haggai's contemporary, about 
520-518. We have then two distinct .theories 
beforo UK. The one merely affirms that the six 
last chaptei's of oiir present book are not from the 
same author as the firat eight. The other carries 
the diBmembei*ment of the book still fui'ther, and 
maintains that the six la^ chapters are the work of 
two distinct authdus who lived at two distinct periods 
of Jewish history. The arguments both for and 
agdinst the genuineness of the later chapters are set 
forth fully in fhe larger Dictionary, to whidi-Ave 
must refer the reader.— With regard to the quotation 
St. Matthew, thei’e seems no good reason for set- 
ting asidft^he received reading. Jerome ubseryes, “ I 
read a short time since, in a Hebrew volume, which 
a Hebrew of the sect of the Nazarenes presented to 
me, an apoci*yphal book of Jeremiah, i# which I 
found the pn^ge word for word. But still I am 
y-ather inclined to think that ihe quotation is made 
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from Zechariah.** Eusebius is of opinion that CLa 
passage thus quoted stood originally in the prapliecy 
of Jei-emiah, but was either ei-ased subsequently by 
the malice of the Jews; or that the name 
Zechai'iah was substituted for that of Jeremiah 
through the carelessness of copyists. Aug^tine 
testifies that tbc most andent Greek copies had Jere» 
miah, and tlffnks that the mistake was originally 
St. Matthew's. Some later writers accounted for 
the non-appeamnee of the passage in Jeremiah, by 
the confusion in the Greek MSS. of his prophecies-"* 
a confusion, however, it may be remarked, which is 
not confined to the Greek, but which is found no 
less in our present Hebrew text. Others again 
suggest that in the Greek autograph of Matthew, 
ZPIOT may have been written, and that copyists 
may have taken thi^for JPIOT. But theic is no 
evidence that abbreviations of this kind were in use 
so early. Epiphanius and some of the Gi^eek Fathers 
seem to have read roTs vpo^iirais. And the 
most ancient copy of the Latin Vemion of the Gos- 
pels omits the name of Jeremiah, and has merely 
dictum est per Prephetam. It has been conjectured 
that tnis represents the original Greek reading, and 
that some early niinotiitor wrote *l€p€fiiav on the 
margin, whence it crept into the text. The chok'e 
lies between this and a slip of memory on the part 
of the Evangelist, if we admit the integrity of our 
present Book of Zechariah. At the same time it 
must be borne in mind that the pa‘<sage as given 
in St. Matthew does not represent exactly either 
the Hebrew text of Zechariah or the version of the 
LXX.— 2. Son of Meshelemiah, or Shelemiah, a 
Korhite, and keeper of the north gate of the taber- 
nacle of the congr^tio%(l Chr. ix. 21).— 3. One 
of the sons of Jebiel (1 Chr. ix. 37).— 4. A Levite 
of the second orckir in the Temple band as arranged 
by David, appointed plqy “ with psalteries on 
•Alamoth ’* (1 Chr. xv. *18, 20).— 5. One of the 
princes of Judah in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
xvii. 7).— 6. Son of the high-priest Jehoiada, in 
the leigTi of .Toash king of Judah (2 Chr. xxiv. 
20), and therefore the king's cousin. After the 
death of Jehoiada Zechariah probably succeeded to 
his olRco, and in attempting to check the reaction 
in favour of idolatry which immediately followed, 
he fell a victim to a Conspiracy formed against 
him by the king, and was stoned in the court 
of the Temple. The memory of this unrighteous 
deed lasted long in Jewish tradition, and the 
evident hold which the story had taken upon 
the minds of the people rendeis it probable that 
** Zacharias son of Barachias.’* who was slain 
between the Temple and the altar (Matt, xxiii. 35), 
is the same with Zechariah ihe son of Jehoiada, 
and that the name of Barachias as his fiither crept 
into the text from a marginal gloss, the writer con- 
fusing kkis Zechariah either with Zechariah the pro- 
phet, who was the son of Berechiah, or with another 
Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah (Is. viii. 2).— 7, 
A K'bhathite Levite in the reign of Josiah (2 Chr. 
x.xiriv. 12).— 3. nie leader of the sons of Pharosh 
who returned with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 3),— 9. *800 of 
Bebai (Ezr. viii. 11).— 10. One of the chiefs of the 
people whom Ezra summoned in council at the 
river Ahava (Ezr. viii. 16). He stood at Ezra's 
left hand when he expound^ the Law to the people 
(Neh. viii. 4).n^l. One of the family of Elam, 
who had married a foreign wife after the Captivity 
(Ezr. X. 26).— 12. 4tnoestor of Athaiah, or Uthni 
(Neh. xi. 4).— 18. A Shilonite, descendant of Peres 
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(Neb. il. 6).»-14, A priest, son of Pasbur (Nrfi: 
ari. 12),—15, The representative of the priestly 
family of Iddo in the days of Joiakim the son of 
Jeshua (Neh. xii. 16). Possibly the same as ZeGha> 
riah the pmphet the son of Jddo.i»16. One of the 
priests, son of Jonathan, who blew with the trum- 
pets at the dedication of the city wall by Ezra and 
Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 33, 41).— 17. ^ chief of the 
Keubeiiites at the time of the captivity by Tiglath- 
Pileser (1 Chr. v. 7).— 18. One of the priests who 
accompanied the ark from the house of Obed-edom 
(1 Chr. XV. 24).— 19. Son of Isshiah, or Jesiah, a 
Kohathite Levite descended from Uzziol (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 25).— 20. Fourth son of Hosah of the childi'en 
of Merari (1 Chr. xxvi. 11).— 21. A Manas.site 
• (1 Chr. xxvii. 21).— 22. The father of Jahaziel (2 
Chr. XX. 14).— 28. On^ of tj^e sons of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr. xxi, 2j.— 24. A prophet in the reign of 
(Jzziah, who appeal's to hare acted as the king's 
counsellor, but of whom nothing is'' known (2 Chr. 
XX vi. r)).«-*'25. The father of Abijah, or Abi, Heze- 
kiah's mother (2 Chr. xxix. 1).— 26. One of the 
family of Asaph in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. 
xxix. ft).— 27. One of the rulers of the Temple in 
the reign of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxv. 8).— 28. The son 
of Jebereohiah, who was taken by the prophet Isaiah 
as one of the ** faithful witnesses to record,*' when 
he wrote conceniing Maher-shalal-hash-baz (Is. vlii. 
2). He may have been the Levite of the same 
name, who in the reign of Hezekiah asssisted in 
the purification of the Temple (2 Chr. xxix. 13). 
Another conjecture is that he is the Siiine as Zec:ha- 
riah the father of Abijah, the queen of Ahoz. 

Zedad'. One ofnhe landmarks on the north 
holder of the land of Israel, alF promised by Moses 
(Num. xxxiv. 8) and as restored by Ezekiel (xlvii. 
1.“)). A plaec named SUdUd ctists to the east of 
the northern exti*emity of*the chain of Antilibanus, 
about 50 miles E.N.E.*of Baalbec^ and 35 S.Si'E. 
of Hums. It is possible that this may yltimately 
turn out to be identical with Zedad. 

Zedechi'as. Zeii>i:KiAi{ king of Judah (1 Es<i. 
i. 43). 

Zedeki'alL. 1. The last king of Judah and 
.Jerusaleni. He was the son of Josiah by his wile 
Haniutal, and therefore own bmther to Jehoahaz 
f2 K. xxiv. 18; comp, xsiii. 31). His original 
name had been Mattanjah, which was changed to , 
Zedekiah by Nebuchadnezzar, when he carried off ■ 
hi.s nephew Jehoiaebim to Babylon, and lelt him on 
the throne of Jerusalem. Zedekiah was but twenty- 
one years old when he wfus thus placed in charge of 
an impover'shed kingdom, and a city which, though 
still strong in its natural and artificial impregna- 
bility, was bereft of wellnigh all its defenders. 
His history is contained in A short sketch of the 
events of his reign given in 2 K. xxiv. 17-ixv. 7, 
and with some trifling variation.s, in Jer^^xxix. 1-7, 
lii. 1-11, together with the still shorter summary 
in 2 Chr. xxxvi. 10, &c. ; and also in Jer. xxi. 
xxiv. xxvii. xxviii. xxix. xxxii^xxxiii. xx.viv^xxxvii. 
xxxviii. and Ez. xvi, 11-21. these it is^indis- 
pensable to add the narrative of Josephus {Ant, x. 
7, 1-8, §2). From these it is evident that Zedekiah 
was a man not so much bad at heart as weak in 
will. It is evident from Jer. xxvii. and xxviii. that 
the earlier portion of Zedekiah's reign was marked 
by an agitation throughout ^the whole of Sjrria 
a^inst the Babylonian yoke. Jerusalem seems to 
have taken the lead, sinci in the fourth year of 
Zedekiah's reign we find ainbassacjj)^ from all the 


neighbouring kingtloms— Tyi'er, Sidon, Edoui^ 
Mbab— at his cooit, to consult as to the stmtb lie 
taken. This happened ei^er duriii|^the King's 
absence or immediately after his returhlVom Baby- 
lon, whither he went qp sodle ^m)d, the nature of 
which is not named, but which jnay liave been an 
attempt to blind the eyes of Nebucliadnezzar to hie 
contemplated revolt (Jer. li» 59). The first act of 
overt lebcliion of which any lecoitl survives was 
the tbiination of an alliance with l*^gyptf of itself 
equivalent to a dadaration of erflnity with Babylon. 
As a natural consequence it brought on Jerusalem 
an immediate invasion of the Chaldeans. The men- 
tion of this event in the *Bibld^thongh sure, is ex«- 
trernely slight, and occura^i% in Jer. xxxvii. 5* Ilf 
xxxiv. 21, and Ez. xvii. 15-20 ; but Josephu8-(x. 7, 
§3) relates it moie iully, and gives the date of its 
occurrence, namely the eiglith year of Zed^iah. 
It appears that Nebuchadnezzar, being made ^ai^ 
of Zedekiah's defection, either by the non-payment 
of^ the tribute or by other means, at once sent an 
army to ravage Judaea. 'J'/iis was done, and the 
whole count! y reduced, except Jerusalem and two 
strong places in the westei’n plain, Lachish ana 
Azekah, which still h^ld out s(Jer. xxxiv. 7). 

•In the mean time Pharaoh had moved to the 
assistance of his ally. On hearing of his approach 
the Chaldeans at once raised the siege and advanced to 
meet him. 'fhe nobles seized the moment of respite 
to reassert their power over the king. How long 
the Babylonians w'cre absent from Jerusalem we , 
are not tolj. All we certainly know is that on the 
tenth day of the tenth month of Zedekiah's ninth 
year the Chaldeans were again before the walls 
(Jer. ill* 4), ' From this time forward the siege 
progressed slowly but suiely to its consummatioOf 
with the accompaniment of botif famine and pesti* 
lence (Joseph,). Zedekiah again interfered to pre- 
serve the life of Jeremiah from the vengeance of 
the princes (xx.Yviii. 7-13), and then occun*ed the 
intei-view between tlw king and tiie prophet, which 
illbixL so go<Kl a clue to the^conditiou of abject de- 
pendence into which a long course oi oppositinu had 
brought the weak-min<ie<l iiKmarch. While tlie 
king was hesitating tln^end was rapidly coming 
nearer. The city was indeed i educed to the last 
extremity. The lire of tlie besiegeis had through- 
out been very destructive (Joseph,), but it was 
now aided by a severe famine. The bread had for 
long been consumed (Jer. xxxviii, 9), and all the 
terrible expwlients had been tried to which the 
wretched inhabitants of a besieged town ara forced 
to resort in such cases. At last, after sixteen 
dreadful months, the catastrophe airived. It was 
on tfie ninth day of the fourth month, about the 
middle of July, at midnight, as Josephus with care- 
ful minuteness informs us, that the breach in those 
stout and venerable walls was effected. The moon, 
nine days old, had gone down below the hills which 
foim the western edg^of tha basin of Jei'usaiem, 
or was at any rate too low to illuminate the utter 
darkness which reigns in the nan’OWalant;| of an 
eastern town, where the inhabitants retiie etu'ly to 
rest, and where there are but few windows to emit 
light from the interior of the houses. Tlie wretehed 
remnants of the army, starved and gahaust^, had 
left the walls, and there was nothing to oppose the 
entrance of the Chaldeans, Passing in thi'ough the 
breaA, they made their way, as their custom was, 
to the centre of the city, and ^ the first time 
the Temple was entereil by a hostile force. .Tbt 
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^arm quickly spread through the sleeping city, 
and J^elciah, collecting his wives and children 
(Joseph.), and surrountSng hiniself with the few 
soldiers wfio had surviv^ the accidents of the 
siege, made his wag out of Jbhe city at the opposite 
end to that at which the Assyrians had enter^, by 
a street which imi between two walls, and issued 
at a gate above the royal gardens and the Fountain 
of Siloam. Thence he took the road towaixls the 
Joi*dan. On the way they were met and recognised 
by some of the JeVs who had formerly deseited.to 
the Chaldeans. By tKem the intelJigence was com- 
municated, and, as toon as the dawn of day per* 
mitted it, swift {ifirsuit'was made. The king's 
party were oveitakiu^near Jericho, when just 
within sight of the river. A few of the people 
only remained round the person of the king. The 
rest fled in all dii'ections, so that he was easily 
tak^. Nebuchadnezzar was then at fiibiah, at 
the upper end of the valley of Lebanon, some 35 
miles beyond Baalbec, and therefore about ten dtiys' 
journey from Jerusalem. Thither Zedekiah and 
his sons were despatched. Nebi.chadnezzar, with a 
refinement of cruelty characteristic of those cruel 
times, oi-dered hin sons to be killed before him, and 
lastly his pwn eyes to be thrust out. He was th^ 
loaded with brazen fetters, aiU at a later period 
taken to Babylon, where he died.— 2. Son of Che- 
iiaanah, a prophet at the court of Ahab, head, or, 
if not head, vii'tual leader of the college. He ap- 
pears but once, viz., as spokesman when the pro* 
pliets are consulted by Ahab on the ^sult of his 
proposed expedition to Ramoth*Gilead (IK. xxii.; 
2 Chr. xviii.), Zedekiah had prepared himself for 
the inteiTiew with a pair of iron horns after the 
symbolic custom of the prophets (comp. Jer. xiii. 
XIX.), the horns oS the reenif or buffalo, which was 
tlie recognised enibiem of the tribe of Ephraim 
(Dent, xxxiii. 17). With these, in the interv^al befoi-e 
Micaiah’s arrival, he illustrated the manner in 
which Ahab should drive th« Syrians before him. 
When Micaiah appealed and had delivered his pro* 
pliecy, Zedekiah Spraif| forward and struck him a 
blow on the face, accompanying it by a taunting 
sneer. For this he is threatened by Micaiah in 
terms which are hni-d]/ intelligible to us, but 
which evidently allude to some personal danger to 
Zedekiah. Josephus relates that after Micaiah had 
spoken, Zedekiah again came forward, and de* 
nounced him as false on the ground that his pro- 
phecy contradicted the prediction of Elijah, that 
Ahab's blood should be licked up by dogs in the 
field of Naboth of Jezreel ; and as a further proof 
that he was an impostor, he struck him, daiiiig 
him to do what Iddo, in somewhat similar circum- 
stances, had done to Jeroboam — viz,, wither his 
band. As to the question of what ^ekiah and 
his followers were, whether pi-ophets of Jehovah or 
of some false deity, it seems hardly possible to enter- 
tain any doubt.— 3.^ The sBn of Maaseiah, a false 
prophet ill Babylon (Jer. xxix. 21, 22), He was 
denounced ^ the letter of Jemmiah for having, 
with ^ab the son qf Kolaiah, buoyed up the people 
with false hopes, and for profane and flagitious 
coqfiuct. Their names were to become a byworrl, 
and t^eir tp^-ible fate a warning.— 4, The son of 
Hananiah, one of the princes of Judah in the time 
of Jeremiah ,( Jer. xxxvi. 12). 

Zeeb. One of the two ** princes of Mi()»an in 
the gieat invasira of isi'ael. He is always named 
n'ith Okeb (Judg. vii. 25, viii. 3 ; Ps. Ixxxiii. 11). j 
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Zeeb and Oreb were slain, pi'obably in ci'Ossing tuc 
Jordan at a foifl further down the river. Zeeb, 
the wolf, was brought to bay in a winepress which 
in later times bore his name — the ** winepim of 
Zeeb.” 

Zdlah. One of the cities in the allotment of 
Benjamin ( Jos^i. xviii. 28). Its place in the list is 
between Tardlah and ha-Eleph. None of these 
places have, however, been yet discovered. The 
interest of Zelah resides in the fact that it con- 
tained the family tomb of Kish the father of Saul 
(2 Sam. xxi. 14.) 

ZeTek. An Ammonite, one of David’s guard (2 
Sam. xxiii. 37 ; 1 Chr. xi. 39). 

Zeloph'ebad. Son of Hepher, son of Gfilead, 
son of Machir, sou of Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 3). ' 
He was apparently ^he s^ond son of his father 
Hepher (1 Chr. vii. 15). Zelophehad came out of 
Egypt with Moses, but died in the wilderness, as did 
the whole of that generation (Num. xiv. 35, xxvii. 
3). On his den^ without male heirs, his five 
daughtei-s, just after the second numbering in the 
wilderness, came before Moses and Eleazar to claim 
the inheritance of their father in the ti^ibe of 
Manasseh. The claim was admitted by Divine 
diivction (Num. xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1-1 1), 

Zelo'tea. The epithet given to the Apostle 
Simon to distinguish him from Simon Peter (Luke 
vi. 15) [Canaanite ; Simon 5.] 

Zal'iab. A place named once only (1 Sam. x. 
2), A8 on the boundary of Benjamin, close to Hachel’s 
sepulchre. No acceptable identification of Zelzah 
has been proposed. It is usually considered ns iden- 
tical with Zelah, the home ot Kish mid Siful, and 
that again with * But this is not tenable ; 

at any rate there is nothing to support it. 

Zemara'ini. One of the townb of the allotment 
of Benjamin (Josh, xviii. 2%), It is named be- 
tween Beth-ha-Arabah ancf Bethel, and therefore 
we should expect to find Zemaraim either in the 
valley or in some position on its western edge, 
between it and Bethel. Iii the former case a trace 
of the name may remain in Churhet el-Szdmra or 
es-SUmrah, about 4 miles north of Jericho. In the 
latter case Zemaraim may be connected, or identical, 
with Mount Zemaraim, whicli must have been 
in the highland district. In either event Zemaraiir. 
may have derived its name from the ancient tribe 
of the Zemarim or Zeinarites, 

Zemara'im, Mount. An eminence mentioned 
in 2 Chr. xiii. 4 only. It was in Mount 
Ephraim,” that is to say within the general district 
of the highlands of that great tribe. It appeal's to 
have been close to the scene of the engagement 
mentioned in the narrative, which again may be 
infeiTed to have been 'south of Bethel and Ephraim 
(ver. 19). Whether Mount Zemaraim is identica. 
with, or ]|^lated to, the place of the same name 
mentioned in the preceding ai'ticle, cannot be ascei'- 
tained. 

Zexn^arite, the. ^ne of the Hamite tribes who, 
in tho genealogical mble of Gen. x. (ver. IS) and 
1 Chron. i, (ver. 16), are represented as “sous of 
Canaan.” Nothing is certainly known of this ancient 
ti-ibe. The old iuterpretera (Jerusalem Targum, 
Arabic Version, &c.) place them at Emessa, tli<> mo- 
dera Hums, Michaelis proposes to locate them at 
Smnra (the Simyi-Ji^ of the elassical geographera), 
which name is mentioned by Shaw as attached to a 
site of ruins near Arka^xi the west coast of Syria, 
10 or 11 miles above Tripoli* On the new Fi'euch 



map of the Lebanon it appears as KoM own 
SSoumra, and lies between Arka and the Mediter- 
ranean. Beyond, however, the resemblance in the 
names, and the proximity of Muad and Arka, tbei‘e 
is nothing to pinve that Sumra or Skoumra have 
any connexion with the Tsemarites of the ancient 
records. 

Zem'ira. One of the sons of Eicher the son of 
Benjamin (1 Chr, vii. 8). 

Zenaa'. One of the towns in the allotment of 
• Judah, situated in the district of the Shefllah 
(Josh. XV. 37). It is probably identical with 
Zaanan. Schwarz (JOS) proposes to identify it 
with “ the village Zan-abm, situated 2J English 
miles S.E. of Mai'eshah.*’ By this he doubtless in- 
tends the place which in the lists of Robinson is 
called es-Sen^irah, But this identification is more 
than doubtful. • • 

Zd'naSy a believer, and, as may be inferred from 
the context, a preacher of the Gospel, who is men- 
tioned in Tit. iii. 13 jn connexion with Apollos. 
He is further described as ** the lawyer.*' It is 
impossible to determine whether Zenas was a Roman 
juriscSnsult or a Jewish doctor. Grotius thinks 
that he was a Greek who had studied Roman law. 
The N. T. usage of vofiiK6s leads rather to ilie 
other inference. 

Zephani'ah. 1. The pedigree of Zephaniah, ch. 
i. 1, is tmced to his fourth ancestor, Hezekiah; sup- 
posed by Aben Ezra to be the celebmted king of that 
name. Analysis. Chap, i. The utter desolation of 
Judaea is prcdi(Jted as a judgment for idolatry, and 
neglect of the Lord, the luxury of the princes, and the 
violence and deceit of their def)endents (3-9). The 
prosperity, security, insolence of the people is 
contrasted with the hoiTors of the day of wrath 
(10-18). <^h. ii., a call to rejjpntance (1-3), with 
prediction of the ruin of ihe cities of the Philistines, 
and the restoration of ihe house of J udah ailter ^be 
visitation (4-7). Other enemies of Judah, Moab, 
Ammon, are threatened with pei'petual destruction 
(8-15). Ch. iii. The prophet widresses Jerusalem, 
which he repi*oves sharply for vice and disobedience 
(1-7). He then concludes wit^ a series of promises 
(8-20). The chief chamcteristics of this book are 
the unitj' and harmony of the composition, the 
grace, energy, and dignity of its style, and the 
rapid and erf'ective alternations of threats and pro- 
mises. The general tone of the last jxirtion is 
Messianic, hut without any specific reference to the 
Person of our Lord. The date of the book is given 
in the inscription; viz. the reign of Josiah, fiom 
642 to 611 «.C. It is most probable, moreover, 
that the prophecy was delivered before the 18th 
year of Josiah.— Z. A Kohathite T^vite, ancestor 
of Samuel and Heman (1 Chr* vi. 36 [21]).— 3, The 
son of Maaseiah (Jer. xxi. 1), and sagan or second 
priest in the reign of Zedekiah. He succeeded Je- 
hoiada (Jer. xxixt 25, 26), and was prol^bly a ruler 
of the Temple, whose office it was among others to 
punish pretenders to the gift of prophecy. , In this 
capacity he was appealed to||>y Sheraaiah ^e Ne- 
helamite to punish Jeremiah (Jer. xxix. 29). Twice 
was he sent from Zedekiah to inquire of Jeremiah 
the issue, of the siege of the city by the Chaldeans 
(Jer. xxi. 1), and to implore him to intercede for 
the people (Jer. xxxrii. 3). On the capture of Je- 
rusalem he was taken and slain at Riblah (Jer, Iii. 
24, 27 ; 2 K. xxv. 18, 21).-^. Father of Josiah 2 
'Zech. vi. 10), and of Hen. according to the read- 
ing of Uie received text of^ech. vi. 14. 
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Zapliath'* The earlier name (Judg. i. 17) of a 
Canaanite town, which after its capture and de- 
struction was called by the Isnuditm Hobmah.' 
Two identifications have been'proposed !br Zephath : 
that of Dr. Robinson with t|ie well-known Pass 
es^Sufd, by which the ascent is made from the boiw 
ders of the Arabah to the higher level of the ** SoaUi 
country,” and that of Mr. Howlands with SebdtOt ' 
2^ hours beyond Khahsa^ on the road to Sues, and, 
I of an houi* north of RohJbeh or 
identification of Mr. Rowlands seme doubt is tiurewn 
by the want of ce)*tainty as to the name. * 

Ze'phatliali, the Valley oC ' The spot in which 
Asa joined battle with Zerah Ake Ethiopian (2 Chr. 
xiv. 10 only). It was “^tj or rather “ belonging 
to” Mai^hah. This would seem to exclude the 
possibility of its being, as suggested by Dr. Robinson, 
at TeU ea-SaJieh, which is not less than 8 miles from 
Marash, the modern representative of Maieshah, 
Ze'phl, 1 Chr. i. 36. [Zepho.] 

^Ze'pho. A son of Elipbaz son of Esau (Gen, 
xxxvi. 11), and one of the •‘dukes,” or phylarchs, 
of the Edomites (ver. 15). lu 1 Chr. i. 36 he is 
called Zepui. 

Zeph'on. Ziphion the sou o{Gad (Kum. xzvi. 
15), and ancestor of the family of the ZephokiTES. 

Zepb’onitea, tika. A branch of the tritie ei 
Gad, descended from 2^phoo or Ziphion (Num. 
ixvi, 15). - 

Zer. One of the foilified towns of the allotment 
of Naphhdi (Josh. xix. 35 only), probably in the 
neighbourhood of the S.W. side of Lake of Gen-' 
nesareth ; Lut no similar name appeaik to have been 
yet discovered in the neighbourhood of Tiberias. 

Ze'rah. A son of Keuel son of Esau (Geu. xxxvi. 
13 ; I Chr. i. 87), and one of the “ dukes,” or phy- 
larcbs, of the Edomites (Gen. x.^vi. 17). 

Ze'rah, less propeily, Zarah. Twin sou with 
his older brother Pharez of Judah and Tamar (Gen. 
xxxviii. 30 ; 1 Chr. ii. 6 ; Matt. i. 3). His de- 
scendants were called Zarhites, Ezrahites, and 
Izrahites (Num. xxvi, 20; 1 K, iv, 31; 1 Chr. 
xxvii. 8, 11).— 2. Son of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 24), 
called ZoiiAU in Gen. xlvi. 10.-3. A Gershonite 
Levite, son of Iddo or Adaiah (1 Chr. vi, 21, 41 
[Heb. vi. 26]).— 4. Th« Ethiopian or Cushite, an 
invader of Judah, defeated by Asa. 1. In its form 
the name is identical with the Hebrew proper name 
above. It has been supposed to represent the Egyp- 
tian USARKEN, possibly pronounced USARCHE^N, 
a name almost certairlly of Semitic origin. 2. The 
war between Asa and Zeiali appears to have taken 
place soon afier the 10th, and shortly before the 
15th, year of Asa, probably late in the 14th. it 
therafore occur reil in about the same year of 
Usarken IL, fourth king of the xxiind dynasty, 
who began to reign about the same time as the 
king of Judah. Asa’s reign, as ftr as the 14th year 
inclusive, Wfis B,c. cir. 953-940, or, if Manasseh's 
reign be reckoned of £5 years, 933-920. 3. The 
first ten years of As^s reigif were uiidisturW by 
war. Then Asa took counsel with his subjects, and 
walled and fortified the cities of Ju(fth. *He also 
maintained an army of 58(f,000 men, 300,000 
spearmen of Judah, and 280,000 archers of Ben- 
jamin (2 Chr. xiv. 1-8). At lengthy probabQ^ in 
the* 14th year of Asa, the anticipa^ dangeF came* 
Zerah, the Ethiopian, with a mighty army of a roil- 
lion|Jnvaded the kingdom, and ^vauM unopposed 
in tne field as far as Mai'eshab. The invading army 
had swarmed aci’oss the bordet*%ad devout tlie 
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Philistine fields K'fore Asa could mai'ch to meet it. i 
“ Iti tjie Valley of Zepbathah at Mareshab/' tbe two ' 
amies met. We cannot > peifectly determine tbe 
site of the Attle. From the prayer of Asa we may 
pidge that, when h<^caroe Q|^n the invading army, 
he saw its hugeness, and so that, as he descended 
through a valley, it lay spread out beneath him. 
The Egyptian monuments enable ds to picture the 
generid disposition of Zetah*6 army, Thechaiiots 
formed the fir>t coips in a single or double line ; 
Mind them, mndted in phalanxes, were heavy- 
armed troops ; probably on the flanks stood archers 
and horsemen in lighter foimations. No doubt the 
Ethiopian, confideh^n his numbers, disdained to 
attack the Hebrews o»c)ear the heights, but waited 
in the broad valley, or the plain. A8a*s prayer 
before the battle is full of the noble faith of the age 
of the Judges. The chariots, broken by the charge 
and with horses made unmanageable by flights of 
arrows, must have been forced back upon the 
cumbrous host behind. “ So the Loud smote tibe 
Ethiopians before Asaj^'ainl before Judah ; and the 
Ethiopians fled. And Asa and the people that 
[wei'e] with him pursued them unto Gemr: and 
[or “for**] the ^iltiiiopians weie overthrown, that 
they could not recover themselves.” So complete 
was the overthrow, that the HArews could capture 
and spoil the cities around Gerah, which must have 
been in allian><;e with Zeiah. The after yeai-s of Asa 
were troubled with wars (ver. 9) ; but they were 
with Baasha (1 K. xv. 16, 32). Zerah and his people 
‘ had been too signally crushed to attack ^hira again. 
4-. The identification of Zerah has occasioned some 
ditfemice of opinion. He has been thought to have 
been a Cushite of Arabia, or a Cushite of Ethiopia 
above Egypt. But lately it has been sujiposed that 
Zerah is the Hebrew name of Usarken I,, second king 
of the Egyptian xxiind dynasty ; or perhaps moi e 
probably Usarken II., Ins second successor. The 
composition of the anny of Zerah, of Cushim and 
l.ubim (2 Chr. xvi. 8), closely resembles that of 
Shishak, of Lubini, Sukkiim, and Cushim (xii. 3) : 
both lU'niies also had clfariots and horsemen (xvi. 8, 
xii. 3). The Cushim might have been of an Asiatic 
Cush, but the Lubim can only have been Africans. 
The army, therefore, must* have been of a king of 
Egypt, or Ethiopia above Egypt. The uncer- 
tainly is removed by our finding that the kings of 
the xxiind dynasty employed mercenaries of the 
MASHUWASHA, a Libyan tribe, which apparently 
supplied the most important part of their hired force. 
That the army was of an Egyptian king therefore 
cannot be doubted. As to the identifleatiou of 
Zerah with an Usaikeii, we speak diffidently. Tbe 
name Usarken has been thought to be Sargon, in 
which case it is unlikely, bnt not impossible, that 
another Hebrew or Sheniitic name should have 
been adopted to lepiesent the Egyptian form. On 
the other hand, the kings of the xxiind dynasty 
were of a warlike family, aril their sons constantly 
held military commands. It is unlikely that an 
imporinnt ai^jny would have been intrusted to any 
but A ki1^g or prince, Usarken is less remote from 
Zerah than se^s at flrat sight, and, according to our 
computation, Zerah might have been Usarken II., 
but according, to Dr. Hincks*s, Usaiken 1. 

Zenthi'ali. *A priest, son of Uzxi, and ancesW 
of Ezra the §cribe (1 Chr. vi. 6, 51 [Heb. v. 32, 
vi. 30]; Ezr. vii. 4).— 2. Father of Elihoonai of 
thosons of Pahath Moab (Ezr. viii. 4). 

Zor'ad. The ^me of a brook or valley running ' 
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into tlie.ihad Sea, near its S.E. coiiier, which 
Kobinson with* some probability suggests as 
Identical with the Wadff el-Ah$if» It lay between 
Moab and Edom, and is the limit of the proper term 
of the Israelites* wanderihg ( Deut. ii . 1 4 ) . LaborUe, 
arguing from the distance, thinks that the 8001*06 of 
the Wady GhutUndel in the Arabah is the site. 
The Wady el-^hsy foi ms the l>oundary between the 
districts of Jebel and Kerek* 

Zer'eda. The native place, according to the 
present Hebrew text, of Jeroboam. ^It occura in 
1 K. xi. 26 only. The LXX, (in the Vatican 
Codex) for Zereda substitute Sareira. In the long 
addition to the history of Jeroboam which these 
ti-anslators insert between 1 K. xii. 24 and 25 of 
the Hebrew text, Sareira is fiequently mentioned. 
It there appears as th§ lowf which Jeroboam forti- 
fied for Solomon in Mount Ephiaim ; thither he I’e- 
pairs on his return from Egypt ; there he assembles 
the tribe of Ephraim, and there he builds a fortress. 
The LXX. further make iff the residence of Jero- 
boam at the time of the death of his child, and they 
substitute it for Tirzah three times over, ^ereduh 
has been supposed to be identical with Zeeeda- 
THAil (2 Chr. iv. 17) and Zarthan or Zau- 
TANAH. But the two last were in the valley of 
the Jordan, while Zeredah was, accoiding to the 
lepeated statement of the LXX. on Mount Ephraim. 

Zere'dathali. Named (in 2 Chr. iv. 17 only) 
in specifying the situation of the foundries for the 
bi ass-work of Soloinon*8 Temple. In the parallel 
pissage in 1 K. vii. 46 Zarthan occupies the place 
of Zerednthali, 

Zer'erath. A place named only in Judg. vii. 
22, ill describing th^'fligly. of the Midianite host 
before Gideon. It us natural to piesuine that Ze- 
rerath is the same ifKnie as Zeredathah.« They both 
appear to have been in •the Jordan valley. It is 
aU6 difficult not to suppos'e that Zererath is tjie 
.same place with tlie Sarira which the LXX. piesent 
as the equivalent of Zereda and of Tirzah. 

Zer'esh. The wife ofHaman the Agagitc (Estli. 
V. IH, 14, vi. 13). 

Zer'eth. Son of»Ashur the founder of Tekoa, 
by his wife Ilelah (1 Chr. iv. 7). 

Ze'ri. One of the sons of Jeduthun in the reign 
of David (1 Chr. xxv. 3). * 

Zer'or. A Benjamite, ancestor of Kish the father 
of Saul (1 Sam. ix. 1). 

Zer'iiah. The mother of Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat ( 1 K. xi. 26). 

Zerab'baM. The head of a trilie of Judah at 
the time of the return from the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity in the first year of Cyrus. His exact parent- 
age Is a little obscui'e, from his being always called 
the son of Shealtiel (E£r. iii. 2,8, v. 2, &c. ; Hagg. 
i. 1, 12, 14, &c.), and appearing as such in the 
genealogies ir(Matt. i. 12 ; Luke iii. 27), whereas in 
I Chr, iii. 19, he is represented as the son of Pe* 
daiah, Shealtiel or Salathiers brother, and conse- 
quently<as SalathiePs nephew. Probably the genea- 
logy IK 1 Chr. exhibit his true parentage, and he 
succeeded his uncle as head of the house of Judah. 
The histoiy of Zerubbabel in the Scriptures is as 
follows ; — In the first year of Cyrus he was living 
at Babylon, and was the recognised prince of Judah 
in tbe Captivity, what in later times was called “the 
Prince of the Captivjfy,** or “the Prince.*' On 
the issuing of Cyi us’s decree he immediately availed 
himself of it, and placeiJl himself at the head of 
those of his countrymen “ whose spirit God had 
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.tdsed to up .to build tbo House of the T^rd 
which is in Jerusalem.*' It' is probable that he 
was in the king of Babylon's service, both from his 
having, like IMniel and the thi'ee children, I'eceiv^ 
A Chaldee name [Sheshijazzab], and from his re- 
reiving from C^rus the office of governor of Judaea. 
On aniving at Jerusalem, Zerubbabel’s first care 
was to build the altar on its old sitepand to restore 
the daily sacrifice. But his great work, which he 
set about immediately, was the rebuilding of the 
I'emple. li^ the second month of the second year 
of their i-eturn, the foundation was laid with all 
the pomp which they could command. But there 
were many hindrances and delays to be encountered 
before the work was finished. The Samaritans or 
Outheans put in a claim to join with the Jews in 
rebuilding the Temple • and when Zerubbabel and 
his companions refused to adAit them into partner- 
ship they tried to hinder them from building, and 
iiiied counsellors to frustrate their purpose. They 
were successful in putting a stop to the work during 
the seven remaining yeara of the reign of Cyrus, 
and through the eight yeara of Camhyses and 
Smerdls. Nor does Zerubbabel appear quite blame- 
less for this long delay. The difficulties in the way 
of building the Temple were not such as need have ' 
stopped the work ; and during this long suspension I 
of sixteen years Zenibbahel and the rest of the 
people had been busy in building costly houses for I 
themselves. But in the second year of Darius light 
dawned upon the darkpegs of the colony from Ba- 
bylon, In that year — it was the most memorable 
event ill Zerubbabel’s life — the spirit of prophecy 
suddenly blazed up. with a most brilliant light ^ 
amongst tjhe returned cgptivip. Their words fell i 
like sparks upon tinder. In a n^oment Zerubhabid, | 
roused from, his apathy, threw«his whole strength 
into the work, zealously s<ioonded by Jeshiia and all 
the people. Undeterred by a fresh attempt of their 
enemies to hinder the progress of the building, they 
went on with the work even while a reference was 
being made to Darius;* and when, after the original 
decree of Cyrus had been found at Kcbatana, a 
most gracious and favourable decree was issued by 
Darius, enjoining Tatnai and Shethnrboznai to assist 
the Jews with w'hatsoever they had need of at the 
king’s expense, the woyk advanced so rapi<Uy that 
on the third day of the mouth Adar, in the sixth 
year of Darius, the Temple was finished, and was 
forthwith dedicated with much pomp and rejoicing. 
The only other works of Zerubbabel which we 
loaiTi fiom the Scripture history are the restrimtion 
of tlie courses of priests and Levites, an<l of the 
provision for their maintenance, according to the 
institution of David (Ezr. vi, 18 j Neh. xii. 47); 
the registering the returned ^ptives according to 
their genealogies (Neh. vii. 5) ; and the keeping of 
a Passover in the seventh year of Darius, with 
which last event ends all that we know of the life 
of Zerubbabel the son ofShealtiel. The apocryphal 
history of Zerubbabel, which, as usual, .T<ihephus 
follows, may be summed up ll a few words. » The 
stoiy told in 1 Ksdr. iii.-vii. is, that on the occasion 
of a great feast made by Darius on his accession, 
three young men of his body-guard had a contest 
who should write the wisest sentence. That one 
of the three (Zerubbabel) writing “ Women are ! 
strongest, but above ail things Trath beareth away j 
the victory and aiterwavds nefending his sentence { 
with much eloquence, was|^eclared by ai'ciamation i 
to be the wisest, and claimed fbi his leward, at the 
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king's hand, that the king should perform his vow 
whicli he had vowed to rebuild Jeruaalefn and the 
Temple, Upon which the king gave him leftere to 
all his treasurers and governors on thli other side 
the river, with grants* of money and exemption 
from taxes, and sent ifim to rebuild Jerusalem and 
the 'femple, accompanied by the families of which 
the list is given in Ezr. ii., Neh. vii.; and then 
follows, in utter confusion, the hbtory of Zerub- 
babel as given in Scriptui'e. Josephus has also 
another story {Ant, xi. 4, §9) which is not found 
in 1 Esdr., of Zorobahel gotng on an embassy 'to 
Darius. It only remains to* notice Zerubbabel'* 
place in the genealogy of Cliiiist. It has already 
been observeil that in the ^^loalogies Matt, i. 12, 
and Luke iii. 27, he is repi'esented as son of 8ala- 
thiel, though the Book of Chronicles tells us he was 
the son of Pedaiah, and nephew of Salathiel. It is 
of more moment to remark that, while St. Matthew 
deduces his line from Jechonias and Solomon, St. 
Luke deduces it through Neri and Nathan. Zerub- 
b^el was the legal succe.*wof and heir of Jeconiah's 
royal estate, the grand.son of Neri, and the lineal 
descendant of Nathan the son of David. In the 
N. T. the name appeal’s in tl^ (I rack form of 
Zone BABEL. 

Zern'iah. A woman who, ns long as the Jewish 
records are read, will be known as the mother of 
the thrae leading heroes of David's nripy — Abishai. 
Joab, and Asahel— the sons of Zeruiah." She and 
Abigail are specified in 1 Chr, ii. 1«‘1-17 ns “sistera 
of the sons of Jesse *’ (v. 16). The expression is in ' 
itself cnoiiiili to raise a suspicion that fthe was not a 
daughter of Josae, a suspicion which is corrohomte»l 
by the statement of 2 Sara. xvil. 25, that Abigail 
was the daughter of Nahnsh. [Nahash,] Of 
Zeruiah’s husband there is no mekition in the Bible. 

Ze'tham. The sou of Lnndan, a Gershoniie 
Levito (I Chr. xxiii. 8). 

Ze'tluxi. A Benjamite of the sons of Bilhati 
(1 Chr. vii. 10). * 

Ze'thar, One of the seven eunuchs of Ahasuerus 
(Esth. i. 10). 

Zl'a. One of the Gadites who dwelt in Bnshan 
(1 Chr. V. 13). 

Zi'ba. A person who* plays a prominent part, 
though with no credit to hiinseU*. in one of the 
episodes of David’s history (2 Sam. !x. 2-12, xvi, 
1-4, xix. 17, 29). [Mepuidoshetii.] 

21ib'ia. A Benjamite, appaiently the son of 
Shaharaim by his wife Hfidesh ( 1 Chr, viii. 9). 

Zib'iah. A native of Beersheha, and mother of 
king .loash (2 K. xii. 1 ; 2 Chr. xiv, 1). 

Zib'eon. Father of Anah, whose daughter Aho- 
lihaniah was Esiiu's wife (Gen. xxxvi. 2). Although 
called a Hivite, he is probably the same as Zibeon 
the son of Seir the Horite (vers. 20, 24, 29 ; I Chr. 
i. 38, 40). 

Zich'rL 1. Son of Izhar the son of ICohath 
(Ex. VI. 2 1).— 2. A Benjamite of the sons of Shimhi 
(1 Chr. viii. 19).— 8. A Benfamitc of the sons of 
Shashak (t Chr. viii. 23).— 4, A Ben^mite of the 
sons of Jevoham (1 Chr. vi^. 27).— 5. of 

Asaph, elsewhere called ZtiBOi and Za0cuii( 1 Chr. 
ix. 15).— 8. A descendant of Eliezer the so^bf 
Moses (1 Chr. xxvi, 25).— 7. The fhtj^gr of EIiezei> 
the bhief of the Keubenites in the reign of l>avid 
(I Chr. xxvii. 16).— 8. Of the trlbf of Judah, 
fath€|| of Amasiah (2 Chr, xvit. 16).— 9. Father 
of Elishaphat, one> of the conspirators with Jcr 
hoiada (2 Ohr. xxiii. 1).— 10* An%phraimi*e l{ero 
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in the inynding nimy of Pekoh the son of Remaliah 
(2 Chr* xxviii. 7). •• 11 . Father or ancestor of JOEL 
14 (fteh. zi. 9). ••IS. A priest of the family ol 
Ahijsh, in %he days of Joisiciin the son of Jeshna 
(Neh. xii. 17). ^ 

Zid’dim. One of the fortified towns of the al- 
lotment of Naphtali (Josh. xiz. 35). The tran: 
iators of the Vat. LXX. appear to have read the 
word in the original “ the Tyrians,** while those of 
the Peshito-Syriac, on the other hand, rend it as 
“ Zidon.** The ^erasalem Talmud is probably 
nearer the mark in Identifying hat-l'siddim with 
Kefr Chittai, which Sdiwarz (182) with much 
probability takes tei»be the present Hatttn, a few 
miles west of Tiberia% 

Zidld'jali. A prie«€ or family of priests, who 
signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 1). 

Zi'don or Si'don. Gen. x. 19, 15 ; Josh. xi. 8, 
xix. 28; Judg. i. 31, iviii. 28; Joel iii. 4 (iv. 4); 
Is. xxiii. 2, 4, 12; Jer. xxv. 22, xxvii. 3; £z. 
xxviii. 21,22; Zech. ix. 2; Matt. xi. 21, 22, xv. 
21 ; Luke vi. 17, x. *13, 14; Mark iii, 8, vii. §4, 
31. — An ancient and wealthy city of Phoenicia, on 
the eastern coast of the Mediterranean Sea, in lati* 
tude 30° 34' 0^" N., less than twenty English 
miles to the north of Tyre. Its Hebrew name, 
Tsldon, signifies “ Fishing,** 4 |r ** Fisheiy ** (see 
Geseiiius, a. v.). Its modem name is Saida, It 
is situate in naiTOW plain between the Lebanon 
and the sea. From a Biblical point of view, this 
city is interior in interest to its neiglibour Tyro, 
with which its name is so often associated. If we 
could believe Justin (xviii, 8), there \fould be no 
doubt that Zidon w'as of greater antiquity than 
Tyie, as he says that the inhabitants of Sidon, 
when their city had been reduced by the king of 
Ascalon, founded ^yre the year before the capture 
of Troy. In contradiction of this statement, it has 
been further insisted on, that the relation between 
a colony and the mother-city among the Phoeni- 
cians was sacred, an<i that p the Tyrians never 
acknowledged this relation towards Zidon, the sup- 
piised connexion betwetn Tyre and Zidon is morally 
impossible. This is a very strong point. Cer- 
tainly, there is otherwise nothing improbable in 
Zidoiiiaiis having tbundedf Tyro, as tlie Tyiions aro 
called Zidouians, but the Zidonians aro never called 
Tyiians. And at any rate this drouroslance tends 
to show that in early times Zidon was the most 
influential of the two cities. This is shadowed 
foi-rh in the Book of Genesis by the statement that 
Zidon was the firot-born of Canaan (Gen. x. 1 5), 
and is implied in the name of ** Great Zidon/* or 
th^ Metropolis Zidon,** which is twice given to it 
in Joshua (xi. 8, xix. 28). it is confii’med,* like- 
wise, by Sidonians being used as the generic name 
of the Phoenicians, or Canoanites (Josh. xiii. 6 ; 
Judg. xviii. 7); and by the reason assigned for 
thero being no deliverer to Laish when its peace- 
able inhabitants were massacred, that ** it was far 
from Zidon ;** wheffeas, if Tyro had been then of 
equal impoi'tance, it would have been more natural 
to raeiftion ^yre, which professed substantially the 
same religion, and was almost twenty miles nearer 
(Judg. xviii. 28). From the time of Solomon to 
thi invasion of. Nebuchadnezzar Zidon is nol often 
direcifly mentioned in the Bible, and it appem's to 
have been subordinate to Tyro. When the people 
called Zidonians ’* is mentioned, it soraetime^i^ms 
that the Phoenicians of the plain of Zidon are meant 
(i K. V. 6, xvilE^31> xi. X, 5, 33; 2 1^ xxiii. 13). 


Thero is no doubt, hdwever, that Zidon itself, the 
city properly so called, was threatened by Joel (iii. 
4) and Jeremiah (xxvii. 3). Still, all that is known 
respecting it during the epoch is very scanty, 
amountinjp; to scarcely more than that one of its 
sources of gain was tiade in slaves, in which the in- 
habitants did not shrink from selling inhabitants of 
Palestine; thA the city was governed by kings 
(Jer. xxvii. 3 and xxv. 22) ; that, previons to the 
invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, it had furnished ma- 
rinero to Tyre (£z. xxvii. 8); that, ^ one period 
it was subject, in some sense or other, to Tyre ; 
and that, when Shalmaneser king of Assyria invaded 
Phoenicia, Zidon seized the oppdrtunity to rovolt. 
During the Peroian domination, Zidon seems to 
have attained its highest point of prosperity ; and ^ 
it is recoided that, tewaixls the close of that period, 
it far excelled all othfir Ph*l*enician cities in wealth 
and importance. It is very probable that the long 
siege of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar had tendeti not 
only to weaken and impoverish Tyre, but likewise 
to enrich Zidon at the expense of Tyre. In tl»e 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece, the Sidonians 
were highly favoured, and were a pre-eminently 
important element of his naval power. The pro- 
sperity of Sidon was suddenly cut short by an 
unsuccessful revolt against Peroia, which led to one 
of the most disastrous catastrophes recorded in 
history. The principal circumstances were these. 
While the Persians were making pieparotions in 
Phoenicia to put down the j-evolt in Egypt, some 
Pereian satraps and generals behaved oppressively 
and insolently to Sidonians in theSidonian division of 
the city of Tripolis, On this thp Sidouiau people pro- 
jected a revolt; and paving first concert^ arrange- 
ments with other Phoenician cities, and made a treaty 
with Nectanebiis, ^‘ey put their designs iiitoexecu-, 
tion. But their ffing Tonnes proved a traitor to 
their cause — and in performance of a compact with 
Ochus, he betrayed into the king’s power one hun- 
dred of the most distinguished citizens of Sidon, 
who were all shot to death with javelins. Five 
hundred other citizens, who went out to the king 
with ensigns of supplication, shared the same fate ; 
and by concert between Tennes and Mentor, the 
Persian troops were admitted within the gates, and 
occupied the city walls. IJhe Sidonians, before, the 
airival of Ochus, had burnt their vessels to prevent 
any one’s leaving the town ; and when they saw 
themselves surrounded by the Peroian troops, they 
adopted the desperate resolution of shutting them- 
selves up with their families, and setting fire each 
man to his own house (b.C. 351), Forty thou- 
sand persons arc said to have perished in the flumes. 
After this dismal tragedy, Sidon gradually recovered 
fi*om the blow, Tli battle of Issus was fought 
about eighteen years afterwards (b.C. 333), and 
then the inhabitants of the restored city opened 
their gate? to Alexander of their own accord, from 
hatred, as is expressly stated, of Darius and the Pei - 
sians. , The impolicy, as well as the cruelty of 
Ochqg in his mode Of dealing with the revolt of 
Sidon now became apparent ; for the Sidoniaii fleet 
n joining Alexander was an essential element of 
bis success against Tyre, From this time Sidon, 
being dependent on the fortunes of war in the con- 
tests between the successors of Alexander, ceases to 
play’ any important political part in history. It. 
became, however, agdUn a flourishing town. Strabo. 

‘n his account of Phoenbia, says of Tyre and Si Ion, 

* Both were illustrious*and splendid formeidy, 
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40 ^; but which should be called the cajdtal of 
Phoenicia^ is a matter of dispute between the inhab- 
itants” (xyi. p. 756). He adds that it is situated 
on the mainland^ on a fine naturally-formed har- 
bour. He speaks of the inhabitants as culti rating 
the sciences of anthmeti(' and astronomy ; and says 
that the best opportunities were Rffovded in Sidon 
for acquiring a knowledge of these and of all other 
branches of philosophy. He adds, that in his time, 
there were distinguished phUosophers, natives of 
• Sidon, as %ethu8, with whom he studied the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle, and bis brother Diodotus. It 
is to be observed that b(»th these names were 
Greek ; and it is to be presumed that in Strabo’s 
time, Greek was the language of the educated 
classes at least, both in Tyre and Sidon. This is 
nearly all that is known of th^ state of Sidon when 
it was visited by Chflst. ^t is about fitly miles 
distant from Nazareth, and is the most northern 
city which is mentioned in connexion with his jour- 
neyvS. There is no Biblical reason for following 
minutely the rest of the history of the place. It 
shared generally the fortunes of Tyre, with the 
exception that it was sevei'ai times taken and re- 
taken during the ware of the Crusades, and suffered 
a<coidlngly more than Tyre previous to the fatal 
year 1291 B.c. Since tliat time it never seems to 
have fallen quite so low as Tym. 

Zidon'iaiLS. The inhabitants of Zidon. They 
wpie among the nations of Canaan left to practise 
the Lsiaelites in the art of war (Judg. iii. 3), and 
colonies of them appear to have spiead up into the 
hill coiuHry fi'om Lebanon to Miarephoth-maim 
(.Josh. xiii. 4, 6), whence in later times they hewed 
cedar-tiees for David a^d Sc^pmon (1 Chr. xxii. 4). 
I’hey oppressed the Israelites on their firet entrance 
into the co^^ntry (Judg. x. 12)^ and appear to have 
lived a luxurious, reckless life (Judg. xviii. 7) ; 
they were skilful m diewing timber (1 K. v.#6), 
and were employed for Uiis purpose by Solomon, 
They were Idolaters, and worshipped Ashtoreth as 
their tutelary goddess (1 K. xi. 5, 33 ; 2 K. xxiii. 
13), as well as the sun-god Baal, from whom their 
king was named (1 K. xvi. 31). The term Zidon- 
lans among the Hebrews appears to have been 
extended in meaning as that of Phoenicians among 
the Gieeks. • 

Zif. (1 K. Vi. 37.) [Month.] 

Zilia. 1. The children of Ziha were a family 
of Nethinira who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. 
ii. 43; Neb. vii. 46).— 2. Chief of the Nethinira in 
Ophel (Neh. xi. 21). The name ia probably that 
of a family, and so identical with the preceding. 

Zik'lag. A place which possesses a special in- 
terest from its having been the residence and the 
piivate property of David, dt is first mentioned in 
the catalogue of the towns of Judah in Josh. xr. 
It next occurs, in the same connexion, ^ongst the 
places which were allotted out of the territory of 
Judah to Simeon (xix. 5). We next encounter it 
in the possession of the Philistines (1 *Sam. jxvii. 6), 
when it was, at D.ivid’s f)|uest, bestowejJ ujion 
him by Achish king of Gath. He residefl there for a 
year and four months (ibid. 7 ; 1 Sam. xxxi. 14, 26 ; 

1 Chr. xii. I, 20). It was diere he received the 
news of Saul’s death (2 Sam. i. 1, iv. 10). He 
then relinquished it for Hebion (ii. 1). Ziklag is 
finally mentionefl as being reinhabited by the people 
of Juiiah after their retain fi^m the Captivity (Neh. 
xi. 28). The situation the town is difficult to 
detennine, notwithstanding so many notices. On 
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the one hand, that it was in **the flotttli** 
certain. On the other hand, this is difficult to 
reconcile with its comiexion with the PhiZstioes, 
and witli the fact— which follows fromsthe nariative 
of 1 Sam. XXI. (see 9, 10, 21)— that it was north 
of the Brook Besor. •On the whole, the only con- 
clusion seems to be that Ziklag was in the south or 
Negeb countiy, with a portion of which the Philis- 
tines had a comiexion which may have lasted from 
the time of their residence there in the days of 
Abraham and Isaac. Ziklag aloes not appear to 
have been known to Eusebios and Jerome, or to any 
of the older travellers. Miv Rowlands was told of 
** an ancient site called Asloc^Jg, or Kasloodg, with 
some ancient walls,” three^lioure east of Seb&ta, 
which again was two hAirs and a half south of 
Khalasa. This he consideisios identical with Ziklag. 
The identificivtion is supported by Mr. Wilton 
{Negeb^ 209) ; but it is impossible at present to 
do move than name it. 

ZUlah. One of the two wives of Lamech the 
Cainite, to whom he addiv&sed his song (Gen. iv. 
19, 22, 23). She was the mother of Tubal-Cain 
and Na'imah. 

Zil'pah. A Syrian given by Laban to his 
daughter Leah as an attendant (Gen. xxix. 24), and 
by Leah to Jacoi^ as a concubine. She was the 
mother of Gad and Asher (Gen. xxx. 9-13, xxxv. 
26, xxjvit. 2, xlvi. 18). ^ 

Ziltlia'i. 1. A Bcnjainite, of the sons of Shimhi 
(1 <’hr, viii. 20). — 2. One of the captains of 
thousands of Mariasseh w'ho deserted to David at * 
Ziklag (l\5hr. xii. 20). • 

Zim'mah. 1. A Gershonite Levite, son of Ja- 
hath (I Chr. vi, 20).— 2. Another Gershonite, son 
of Shimei (1 Chr. vi. 42); possibly the same as 
the preceding.— 8. Father or ^ncrefor of Joah, a 
Gershonite in the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix 
12). At a mucli earlier period we find the saiua 
collocation of names, Ziininah and Joah as father 
and sou (1 Chr. vi.^20). Unless tliese names* are 
the names of families tuid not of individuals, their 
recun ence is a little remuikable, 

Zim'ran. The eldest sun of Keturah (Gen. xxv. 

2 ; 1 Chr, i. 32). flis descendants are not men- 
tioned, nor is any hiift given that he was the 
founder of a tribe. Some would identify Zimrati 
with the Zirari of Jer, xxv. 25, but these lay too 
far to the north. The Greek form of the name, as 
found in the LXX., has suggested a com|)arisou 
with Zafipdfiy the chief city of the C'inaedocolpitae, 
who dwelt on the Red Sea, west of Mecca. But 
this is extremely doubtful. Hitzig and Leugeiko 
propose to connect the name Ziniran with Zimiris, 
a ihstnct of Ethiopia mentioned by I’liny (xxxvi. 
25) ; but Grotius, with more plausibility, finds a 
trace of it in the Zamereni, a tribe of the interior 
of Arabia. 

Zun'ri. 1. The son of Salu, a Simeonite chief- 
tain, slain by Phinehi^ with the Midianitish princess 
Cozbi (Num. xxv. 14).— 2. Fifth sovereign of the 
separate kingdom of Israel, of which lie occupied 
the throne for the brief period of sevlb da;f^ In tne 
year 15.0. 930 or 929. Orig?nally in command of 
half the chariots in the royal anny, he gamed the 
crown by the murder of king Elah son of Baludia. 
But the army which at that time v/ia besie^Ug the < 
Philistine town of (iibbethon, when they heard of 
Elah's murder, proclaimed their general 0?)ari king. 
He immediately nlaiched against Tirzah/and 
the citv. Zimri retreated into He iunermost ruMl 
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of die late king’s palace, set it on fire and peiished 
in the ruins (IK. xri. 9-20).— 8. One of the five 
sons of Zerah the son of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 

6. Son of JAoadah and descendant of Saul (1 Chr. 
viii. 36, ix. 42),— 6^ An ohscure name, mentioned 
(Jer. XXV. 25) in pixibable (Annexion with Dedan, 
Tema, Buz, Arabia, the “ mingled people.** No- 
thing further is known respecting Ziniri, but it 
may possibly be the same as, or derived from, 
ZiMUAN, which see. 

Zin. The nanie^iven to a portion of the desert 
tmet between the I>ea(f Sea, Ghdr, and Arabah on 
the 1<I., and the gehefal plateau of tiie Tih which 
streti'lies westward. ^^The country in question con* 
sists of two or three sufc^sive teiM aces of mountain 
converging to an acute angle at th$ Dead Sea’s 
southern verge, towaids which also they slope. 
Here the drainage finds its chief vent by the 
et^Fikreli into the Gh6r, the remaining watera run- 
ning by smaller channels into the Arabah, and ultim- 
ately by the Wady eUJeib also to the Gh&^. 
Judging from natural futures, ft is likely that the 
portion between, and drained by these wadys, is the 
region in question ; but where it ended westward 
is quite uncei’taiiir Kadcsh lay in it, or on this 
unknown boundary, and here also Idumea was con- 
terminous with Judah ; since Kiidesh was a city in 
the border of Edom (see KadesH; Num. xiii. 21, 
XX. 1, xxvii. 1,4, x.xxiii. 36, xx.xiv. 3; Josh. xv. 1). 

Zi'na. Zi^iAii the second son of Shimei (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 10, comp. 11) the Gei*shonite. 

Zi'on. [JEftUSALKM, p. 391.] t A 

Zi'or. A tmvn in the roountein district of Judah 
(Josh. XV. 54, only). It belongs to the same group 
with Hebron. By Eusebius and .Jerome it is spoken 
of as a village between Aelia (Jerusalem) and 
Kleutheropolis {BeU jibrm) in the tribe of Judah. 
A small village named Sa'ir lies on the road be- 
tween 7'ekila and Hebron, about six miles north- 
east.of the latter, which, but for its distance from 
Hebron, might be adopted as idaitical with Zior. 

Ziph. The name borne by two towns in the 
tenitory of Judah. l,*In the south; named be- 
tween Ithnan and Telem (Josh. xv. 24). It does 
not appear again in the history, nor has any trace 
of it been met with.— 2. In the highland district; 
named between Carmel and Juttah (Josh. xv. 55). 
The place is immortalised by its connexion with 
David (1 Sam. xxiii. 14, 15, 24, xxvi. 2). These 
passages show, that at that time it hod near it a 
wilderness (i,e. a waste pastuie-grouud) and a 
wood. The latter has disappeai ed, but the former 
remains. The name of Zif is found about three 
miles S. of Hebron, attach^ to a rounded hill of 
some 1 00 feet in height, which is called Tell Zif. 
About the same distance still further S. is KUt'm&l 
(CaiTJiel), and between them a short distance to the 
W. of the road is Yatta (Juttah). **Z\h** is 
mentioned in the Onomasticon as 8 miles east of 
Hebron , “ the village^*’ add# Jerame, “ in which 
David hid is still shown,’* This can haixily be the 
spot referred ^o. 

Ziph. Son of Jeh^lelecl (1 Chr. iv. 16). 

Ziph'ali. Another son of Jehaleleejl ( 1 Chr. iv. 

Zj^phims, the. The ihhabitants of ZiPJf 2. In 
this form then;^e is found in the A.V. only in the 
* title of Ps, liv. In the nai'rative it occurs in the 
mora usual fovm of 

Zi’lphiteB, the, ISam. xxiii. 19; xxvi. 1. o 

Ziph'ion. Soj^ of God (Gen. xlvi. 16) ; else- 
where called ZispnoN. 
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Ziph'tOlL A point in the north boundaij of the 
Pramisod Land as specified by Moses (Num. 'xxxiv. 
9). It occurs between Zedad and Hat^r-Euan. If 
Zedad is SUdUd, and Hatsar-Enan Kunctein, as w 
not impossible, then Ziphron must be looked for 
somewhera between the two. At present no name 
at all suitable bps been discovered in this diiectjon. 

Zip'por. Father of Balak king of Moab. His 
name occurs only in the expression “ son of Zippor” 
(Num, xxii. 2, 4, 10, 16, xxiii. 18 ; Josh, xxiv. 
9 ; Judg. xi, 25), Whel^b'^r he was t*ie former 
king of Moab” alluded to in Num. xxi. 26, we are 
not told, nor do we know that he himself ever reigned. 

Zip'porah. Daughter of Keuel or Jethro, the 
priest of Midian, wife of Moses, and mother of his 
two sons Gerahom and Eliezer (Ex. ii. 21, iv. 25, 
xviii. 2 ; .comp. 6). •'{Jie oj^ly incident recorded in 
her life is that of the circumcision of Gei'shom (iv. 
24-26). It has been suggested that Zipporah was 
the Cushite (A. V. “ Ethiopian ”) wife who fur- 
nished Miriam and Aaron with the pretext for their 
attack on Moses (Num. xii. 1, &u.). The chief 
ground for this appears to be that in a passage of 
Habakkuk (lii. 7) the names of Cushan and liiidian 
are mentioned together. The most probable sug- 
gestion appears to be that of Ewald, namely that 
the Cushite was a second wife, or a concubine 
taken by Moses during the march through the 
wilderness. 

Zith'rL Properly “ Sithri ;” one of the sons 
of Uzziel, the son of Kohath (Ex. vi. 22). In Ex. 
vi. 21, “Zithri” should be “Zichri,” as in A.V. 
of 1611. 

Ziz, the Cliff of. The pass by which the horde 
of Moabites, Aramonitvs, ani Mehunim, made their 
way up from the shores of‘ the Dead Sea to the 
wilderness of Judah near Tekoa (2 Chr. xx. 16 
only; comp. 20). There can be very little doubt 
that it was the pass of Ain didy — “ the very same 
route,” as Dr. Robinson remarks, “which is taken 
by the Arabs in their marauding expeditions at the 
present day.” The very name may perhaps be 
still traceable in el J/Ssdsah. 

Zi'za. 1. Son of Shiphi a chief of the Simeon- 
ites in the reign of Hezekiah (1 Chr. iv. 37).— 2. 
Son of Rehoboara by Maachah the granddaughter of 
Absalom (2 Chr. xi, 20). 

Zi'zah. A Gershonite Levite, second son of 
Shimei (1 Chr. xxiii. 11) ; called Zina in ver. 10. 

Zo'an, an ancient city of lower Egypt, near the 
eastern border. Its Shemitic name indicates ,. 
place of departure from a country. The Egyptian 
name HA-AWAR, or PA-AWAR, Avaris, means 
“ the abode ” or “ house *’ of “ going out ” or “ de- 
parture.” Zoan, or Tania, is situate in N. lat. 31 
E. long, 31® 55’, on ^he ea.st bank of the canal 
which was formerly the Tanitic branch. Anciently 
a rich plainuexteuded due east as far as Pelusium, 
about thirty miles distant, gradually narrowing 
towards the east, so that in a south-easterly direc- 
tion froSn Tallis it not more than half this 
bi^dtlA. Of old it wfS a rich marsh-land, watered 
by four of the seven branches of the Nile, the Patli- 
mitic, Mendesian, Tanitic, and Pelusiac, and swept 
by the cool breezes of the Mediterranean. Tanis, 
while Egypt was ruled by native kings, was the 
chief town of this territoiy, and an important post 
towai-ds the eastern g’ontier. It was rebuilt by 
Salatis the firat of the shepherd kings, the motive 
of ISalatis was not to oveiiiwe Egypt but to keep 
out the Assyrians^ The position of Tanis explains 
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the case. Like the other principal cities of this 
tract, Pelusium, Bubastis, and Heliopolis, it lay on 
the east hank of the river, towards Syria. But 
I'anis, though doubtless fortified^ paitly with the 
object of repelling an invader, was too far inland 
to be the frontier-fortress. Manetho explicitly 
states Avaris to have been older ^than the time 
of the Shepheids ; but theraare reas^s for question- 
ing his accuracy iu this matter. The name is 
ifiore likely to be of foreign than of Egyptian 
origin, for#Zoan distinctly indicates the place of 
departure of a migratory people, whereas Avaiis 
has the simple signification “abode of departure." 
A remarkable passage in the Book of Numbera, not 
hitherto explained, “ Now Hebran was built seven 
years before Zoau in Egypt" (xiii. 22). seems to 
determine the question. Heh«on was already built 
in Abraham’s time, aiffi the^hepherd-invasion may 
be dated about the same period. Whether some 
older village or city were succeeded by Avaris mat- 
tei-s little : its history begins in the reign of Salatis. 
What the Egyptian records tell us of this city may 
be briefly stated. Apepee, probably Apophis of the 
yvth flynasty, a Shepheid-king who reigned shortly 
hefoie the xviiifh dynasty, built a temple here to 
Set, the Egyptian Baal, and worshipped no other 
god. Acm-dmg to Manetho, the Shepherds, after 
r>l 1 years of rule, were expelled from all Egypt and 
shut up in Avaris, whence they were allowed to 
<lepart by capitulation about H.C. 1500. Raineses 
II. embe!lishe<l the great temple of Tanis, and was 
Ibllowed by his son Menptuh. We believe that the 
Pharaoh of Josepli as well as the oppressors were 
Sliepheids, the former ruling at Memphis and Zoan, 
the latter probably at^Zoa* -only. Zoan is men- 
tioned in connexion with thg Plagues in such a 
inamier as* to leave no doubi that it is the city 
spoken of in tlic iia^rati^e in Exodus as that wliere 
Pliariioh (Iwefk (Ps. ^xxviii. 42, 43). After# the 
fall of the empiie, the first dynasty is the xxist, 
called by Manetho that of Tanites. Its history is 
obscure. The xxiiird dynasty is called Tanite, and 
its last king is probably ISethdfe, theconterapoiary of 
Tirhakah, mentioned by Herodotus, At this time 
Tanis once more appears in sacred history (Is. xxx, 4). 
As mentioned with the frontier-town Tahpiuihes, 
Tunis is not necessarily the capital. But the same 
prophet peihaps more distinctly points to a Tanite 
line (xix. 13), The doom of Zion is foretold by Ezekiel 
“ 1 will set file in Zoan ” (xxx. 14), where it occurs 
among the cities to be taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Zo’ar. ' One of the most ancient cities of the land 
of Oanaan. Its original name was Bela (Gen. 
xiv. 2, 8). It was in intimate connexion with the 
cities of the “ plain of Jordan ** — Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Admah, and Zeboiim (see %ilso xfli. 1 0 ; but not 
X. 19). In the general destruction of the cities of 
the plain, Zoar was spared to afford shelter to Lot 
(xix. 22, 23, 30). It is mentioned in the account 
of the death of Moses as one of the landmaiks 
which bounded his view fron^isgah (Deut.«cxxiv. 3), 
and it appears to have beeaVnown in the time both 
of Isaiah (xv. 5) and Jeremiah (xlviii. 34). These 
are all the notices of Zoar contained in the Bible. 

1. It 'was situated in the same district with the 
four cities already mentioned, viz. in the “ plain ” 
or “ circle ” “ of the Jordan," and the nan’ative of 
Gen. xix. evidently implies ^at it was very near to 
Sodom (ver. 15, 23, 27). The definite position of 
Sodom is, and probably ^ill always be, a mystery, 
but there can be little doubt that the plain of tbo 
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Jordan was at the north of the Dead Sen, and that*the ^ 
cities of the plain must therefore have been situated* 
there instead of at the southern end of the lake, as 
it is generally taken for granted theji wei‘e. The 
grounds for this conplusion are as follows:— 
(a.) The northern ailll largei* portion of the lake 
has undoubtedly existed in, or very nearly in, its 
present form since a date long anterior to the ag^ 
of Abiaham. The Jordan therefere at that date 
discharged itself into the lake pretty nearly where 
it does now, and thus the ** Jilain of the Jordan,” 
unless unconnected with the river, must have Jain 
on the north of the Dead Sea. • (6.) The plain was 
within view of the spot fro^ which Abi^iam and 
Lot took their survey of the ^untry (Gen. xiii. 1-13). 
Now the lower part of tflb^urse of the Jordan is 
plainly visible from the hills east of Beitin, On 
the other hand, the southern half of the Dead Sea 
is not only too far off to be disceraed, but is 
actually shut out from view by intei'veiii'ng heights. 
U.) In the account of the view of Moses from 
risgah the cicoar is mores strictly defined as “ the 
ciccar of the plain of Jericho " (A, V. “ plain of 
the valley of Jericho and Zoar is mentioned in 
immediate connexion with it. ^ow no person who 
knows the spot from actual acquaintance or from 
study of the topojgaphy can believe that the “ plain 
of Jericho " can have been extended to the southern 
end of the Dead Sea. These considerations appear 
to render it highly probable that the Zoar of the 
Pentateuch was to the north of the Dead Sea, not 
far from its northern end, in the general parallel of* 
Jericho. * That it was on the east ride of the 
valley seems to be implied in the fact that the 
descendants of Lot, the Moabites and Ammonites, 
are in possession of that country as their original 
seat when they first appear ii^the sacred history. 

2. The passages in Isaiah and Jeremiah in which 
Zoar is mentioned give no clue to its situation. 

3. So much for the Zoar of the Bible. When 
however wc examii|| the notices of the place in the 
post-biblical sources we find a considerable difier- 
ence. In thes-e its positioiiis indionted with more or 
less precision, as at the S.E. end of the Dead Seti. 
Thus Josephus says that it retained its name to his 
day {Ant. i. 11, §4), tllat it was at the further end 
of the Asphaltic Lake, in Arabia — by which he 
means the cotmtiy lying S.E. of the lake, whose 
capital was Petra. The notices of Eusebius arc to 
the same tenour. To these notices of Eusebius St. 
Jerome adds little or nothing. In more modem 
times Zoar is mentioned by the Crusading his- 
torians. Fulcher states that ** having encircled 
the southern put of the lake on the road from 
Hebron to Petra, we found there a large village 
which was said to be Segor, in a charming situa- 
tion, and abounding with dates. Hera we l^gan to 
enter the mountains of Arabia.” The natural 
inference from the description of Fulcher is, that 
Segor lay in the W%dy Kerak, the ordinaiy road, 
then and now, from the sduth of the Dead Sea to 
the eastern highlands. The conjecture of irby and 
Mangles (June 1, and see May 9), ftiat tfte extens- * 
ive ruins which they founiT in the* lower part of 
this Wady were those of Zoar, is theiefore prob- 
ably accurate. The name Dra*a or Dera*cJh, which 
tffey, Poole and Burckhardt (July*l^), gifb to thea 
valley, may even without violence be accepted ae a 
cowuption of Zoar. 4. To the statements of the 
mediaeval travellers just quoted there are at least , 
two remarkable exceptions. ^.) Brocardus (dr 
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A. if. 1290)t the author of the Desoriptio Terras 
' Saiictaey states (cap. vii.) that ** five lei^ues 
(leuca^ to the south of Jericho is the city of 
fiegor, situated beneath the mountain of Eiigaddi, 
between which mountain and the Dead Sea is the 
statue of s{dt.’* (2^) The Itatement of Thietmar 

(A.D. 1217) is even more singular. After visiting 
Jericho and Gilgal he arrives at the “ foj’ds of 
Joitian (xi. 20), where Israel crossed and where 
Christ WM baptised, and where then, as now, 
the pilgrims bathed#(22). Crossing this ford (33) 
he .arrives at ** the "field and the spot where 
the Loi*d overthrew Sodom and Gomorra/* After 
' a description of tin lake come the following 
woi-ds : — “ On the sl^pre of this lake, about a 
mile {ad rniliare) from* the spot at which the 
Loixl was bnptioed is the statue of salt into which 
Lot^s wife was turned*' (47). ** Hence I came 

from the lake of Sodom and Gomorra, and arrived 
at Segor, wheie Lot took refuge after the over- 
throw of Sodom ; which is now called in the 
Syrian tongue Zora. but«n Latin the city of palms.^ 
It seems almost certain from his description that 
the bite' of Sodom and Gomonah, the pillar of salt, 
and Zoar, weie all ^oen by him on the east of the 
Dead Sea — the two first at its north-east end. 5. 
But puttingf -aside the accounts ^pf Brocaidus and 
'J'hietmar, as exceptions to the ordinaiy mediaeval 
belief* which placed Zoar at the Wady ed Dra*a^ 
how can that belief be reconciled with the inference 
drawn above from the statements of the Pentateuch ? 

• It agrees with tj|iose statements in one puticular 
only, the positron of the place on the eastern side 
of the lake. In everything else it disagrees not only 
with the Pentateuch, but with tlie locality ordin- 
arily assigned to Sodom. This has leii M. de 
Sail Icy to place Zom’ in the Wady Zuvseirah, the 
pasb leading from Heuron to the Dead Sea. But the 
names Zuweirali and Zoar are not nearly so bimilar 
in the originals ns they are in their western forms. 

ZO'ba, or Zo'bah, is the naipe of a portion of 
Syria, which formed a sepamte kingdom in the 
time of the Jewish mona#ohs, Saul, David, and Solo- 
mon. It is diHicult to fix its exact position and limits ; 
but there seem to be grounds for regarding it as 
lying chiefly eastward of Corte-Syria, and extending 
tiieuce north-east and east, towards, if not even to, 
the Euphrates. We first hear of Zobah in the 
time of Saul, when we find it mentioned as a separ- 
ate country, governed apparently by a number of 
kings who owned no common head or chief (1 Sam. 
xiv. 47). Some forty years later than this, we 
find Zohtth under a single ruler, Hadadezer, sou of 
liehob. He had wars with Toi, king of Hamath 
(2 Sam. viii. 10), and held vaiious petty Syrian 
princes as vassals under his yoke (2 Sam. z. 19). 
David (2 Sam. viii. 3) attacked Hadadezer in the 
early pait of his roign, defeiited his army, and took 
from him a thousand chariots, seven hundi’ed 
(seven thousand, 1 Chr. xviijp 4) hoi'semen, and 
20*000 tbotineii. Hadildezer’s allies, the Syrians of 
Damascus, were defeated in a great battle. The 
wealth oftZobdh is very apparent in the narrative 
of tUia campaign. It is not clear whether the 
Syilans of Zobah submitted and became tributary 
on tUs occasion, or whether, although defeated, 
Jbl^y wei^ able*tS* maintain their independence. At 
ttiiy rate a few years later, they were again in arms 
David.* The war was provoked by |he 
^ Ammonites, who hired the service? of the Syrians of 
jSobfdi. T^ alUeiCwers defeated in a great battle 
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by Jouh, who engaged the Syrians in petm 
(2 Sam. X. 9). Hi^iidezer, upon this, made a last 
eflToit (1 Chr. xix. 16). A battle was fought near 
Helani, where the ^Syrians of Zobah and thsir new 
allies were defeated with gieat slaughter. Zobah, 
however, though subdued, continued to cause 
trouble to the Jewish kings. A man of Zobah, 
Hezon, son offliliadah, made himself master of 
Damascus, where he proved a fieitTe advei-sary to 
i Israel ail through the i*eign of Solomon (1 K. xi. 
23»25). Solomon also was, it vDuld seem, 
engag^ in a war with Zobah itself (2 Chr. viii. 3). 
This is the last that we hear of Zobah in Scripture. 
The name, however, is found at a later date in the 
Inscriptions of Assyria, where the kingdom of 
Zobah seems to intervene between Hamath and 
I Damnscus. •• 

Zo'bebah. Son of uoz, of the tribe of Judah 
(1 Chr. iv. 8). 

Zo'har. 1. Father of Ephron the Hittite (Gen. 
xxiii. 8, XXV. 9).-— 2. One of the sons of Simeon 
(Gen. xlvi. 10 ; Ex. vi. 15) ; called Zerah in 
1 Chr iv. 24. . 

ZoheVeth, tlie Stone. This was Kn 
Roger* (1 K. i. 9); and therefore, if En Rogel be 
the modem Um-ed-Deraj^ this stone, “ where 
Adonijah slew sheep and oxen," was in all like- 
lihood not far from the well of the Virgin. 1’he 
Targuniists translate it “the rolling stone;’* and 
Rasbi artirms that it was a large stone on wliieh 
the young men tried their strength in attempting 
to roll it. Others make it “ the serpent stone.” 
Others connect it with running water; buttheie 
is nothing strained in making itr the stone of the 
conduit *’ {Mazchelah)p froij^ its proximity to the 
great rock-conduit pr conduits that poured into 
Si loam. » «, 

Zo'heth. Son of Ishi •of t|)e ti-ibe of Judah 
(1 Ghr. IV. 20). • • 

Zo'phah. Son of Helem, or Hotham, the son ot 
Heber, an Asherite (I Chr. vii. 3.5*, 36^. 

Zoplial. A Kohathite Levite, son of Elkauah 
and ancestor of Samiftl (1 Chr. vi. 26 [1 1 j). In 
ver, 35 he is called ZlJPH. 

Zo'pbar. One of the three friends of Job (Job 
ii. 11, xi. 1, XX. 1, xlii. 9). 

Zo'phixn, the Field of. > spot on or near the 
top of Pisgah, from which Balaam ha<l his second 
view of the encampment of Ismel f^^um. xxiii. 14). 
If the word sadek (rendeied “field”) may be 
taken in its usual sense, then the “ field of 
Zophim” was a cultivated s|)ot high up on the top 
of the rouge of Pisgah. But that word is the 
almost invariable term for a portion of the upper 
district of Moab. The position of the field of 
Zophim is not defined.* May it not be the .same 
place which later in the history is mentioned as 
MxzPAH-MqAB ? 

Zo'raA One of the towns in the allotment 
of the tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 41). It is previ- 
ously meationed (xv. in the catalogue of Judah, 
among ihe places in ffle district of the Bhefelah 
(A. y. Zoreah). In both lists it is in immediate 
proximity to Eshtaol. Zoroh was the residence 
of Manoah and the native place of Sam^n. Zoroh 
is mentioned amongst the places fortified by Reho- 
boam (2 Chr. xi. 10). In the Onomosftcon it is 
mentioned as lying some 10 miles north of Eleu- 
theropolie on the road t8 Nicopolis. By the Jewish 
traveller hap-Parchi, it iS||specified as three hours 
S,E. of Lydd. These notices agree in dii^tion--^ 
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hough Itt Is the distance nearly Ruffident- - 

k ith the modem village of SSr" ih, which has been 
dsited by Dr, Kobinson and Tobler, It lies just 
tdow the brow of a sharp-iwintejJ conical hill, at 
he felioulder of the ranges which there meet and 
f>im the north side of the Wady Ghurdb» the 
lorthernmost of the two branches w]i>ch unite just 
►plow Sur’ahf and foi*ro the great fW^ady Snrar. 
11 the A. V. the name appears also us Zaucah 
nd ZOUEAII. 

Zo'rathitiv>i the, * <?. the people of Zorah, 
leiitioned m 1 (’hr. iv. 2 as descended fiom 
hohal 

Zo'refth. Another form (Josli. xv. 33) of the 
amo usually ejiven in the A. V. as Zorah. 
Zo'rites, the, me named in tlie genealogies of 
udah (1 (3hr. ii. 54) ^paienHy amongst the de- 
DPiniants of Salma and* ear Poniiexions of Joab. 

Zorob'abel. 1 Ksd. iv. 13 ; v. 5-70 ; vi. 2-29 ; 
xlix. 11 ; Matt. i. 12, 13; Luke Hi. 27. 
Zerl’rbarel.] 

Zu'ar. Father of Nethaneel the chief of the tribe 
f Issachar at the time of the Kxodus (Num. i. 8, 

. .5, vfi. 18, 23, X. 15V 

Zaph, the land of. A district at which Saul 
nd his seivant aniv(d after passing through those 
f Sli.iiisha, of Shalim, and of the lienjamites 
1 Sam. ix. 5 oply). It evidently contained the 
ifv in which they encounteied S.imuel (ver. 6), 
nd that again was certainly not far from the 
' tomb of Kachel.” Tlie only trace of the name of 
Juph in modem J:^Mlostinp. in any suitable lotality, 
^ to be found in Sulxt^ a well-known place alwut 
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seven miles due west of .Jerusalem, and five miftft 
south-west of Neby Samml, But this is at tlie 
best no more than conjecture, and unless thf laiid 
of Zuph extended a good distance east Sdba^ the 
city in which the meeting with Samuel took place 
couhl hardly be sutHAeutiy n?ar to Kachels sa* 
pulchie. 

Znph. A Kohathite Levite, ancestor of Elkanah 
and Niniuel (1 Sam. i. 1 ; 1 (’hr. vi, 35 [20]). 
In 1 Chr. vi. 2(5 he is calleil Zopihi. 

Zur. 1. Father of Cozbi (N«ni. \vv. 15), and 
one of the five princes of MicMaii who were slain by 
the Ismelites when fialaam fell CNiim. ,\xxi. 8).— 
2. Son of Jehiel the founder oti^Hbeon Clir. viii. 
30, ix. 36). ^ 

Zu'riel. Son of Abihail, and chief of the Mei a- 
nte Levites at the time of the Exodus (Num. iii. 
35). 

Znrisbadda'i* Father of Shelumiel, the chief 
of the tribe of Simeon at the time of the Exotius 
(Num. i. 6, li. 12, vii. 36, 41, x. 19). 

ISu'zimjl, the.* The namt of an ancient people 
who lying in the path of Chedorlaorner and his 
allies were .attacked and overthiowu by them ((Jen. 
XIV. 5 only). Of the etymology ^r signification of 
the name nothing is known. Hardly moie ascer- 
tainable is the situa^on which the Zuziiti oc-cupied. 
Theie is some plausibility in the suggestion of 
Ewald, that tlie Zuzim inhabited tljp country nt 
the Ammonites, and w’ere identical with tlie Zain-* 
zummim, who are known to have been externa** 
mated and succeeded in tlieir laial, by the Am- 
monites. • 
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